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Section of a window, ee as the 


“Life of Colomt a,” 
now in process of construction for 
The First Presbyterian Church, 


Fifth Avenne and 11th Street, New York 
City. Rev. Howard Duffield, Pastor. 


are designed by American Artists, 
made of American glass, in Ameri- 


can workshops, by 


American. arti- 


sans, and at all times make fitting 
memorials for American Churches, 
to the honored American dead. 


TIFFANY ® STVDIOS 


547 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
Send for booklet. 


good food, fine service. 


MASS. 


Highlands.” 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., N 
Near 50th St. Subway ard 53d 


ew York 
St. Elevated 


Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


“ Near Depots, 


Harry P. Stimson 
Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial 

Send for Booklet 


Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 
Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental] 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up. 
10 Minutes’ 


Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Church Organs 


Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works POS cua Mase, 


OOK- - 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 


| with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 


two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. 
Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped withits own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


‘MENEELY&.CO. 


bef aed 


FL Tro ‘S 
The Old Reliable at B 
_Meneely Foundry, | CHIM 
Established SCHO 
Bearly 100 years ago. | & .B 


jteel Alloy Church and School Beils. sed for 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, @ 


MENEELY BELL co. 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BESRSe es NY. CITY. 


LS 


"UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER , WEFT, MORE DO 
AB 
CHURCH pompbec Anatol 


Brits. TEL: ; 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘Don’t stop 


JUSU Shor 


Of the best. It won't take 
long to raise a few dollars 
more. 


If you have the money;; if 
you're raising it, or only 
planning—write for helpful 

suggestions, 


ESTEY Brattleboro 


. 
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our subscribers, papers are continued until 
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An able study of the subject of Personality in 
the light of Christianity.—Pacijfic, 

One of the most thoughtful of recent books, as 
admirable in its felicity.of style as in its clarity 
and charm of. thinking —Northwestern Oh:istian 
Advocate. 

_ Vital and full of fresh interest are the subjects 
discussed by this book, for in the realm of Per- 


‘sonality are involved all of the to-the-fore prob- 
The new psychology has de- - 


lems of the day. 
manded. this book.—Baptist World. 


A vigorous and helpful discussion of person- 
ality in the light of Christianity. .. . The author 
has taken up the theme in good earnest, with the 
purpose of presenting it in such a way as to re- 
late it to the vital life ideal presented in Chris- 
tianity. In this he has done more than well.— 


_Zion’s Herald, 


There is a throbbing pulse of earnestness in 
Dr. Buckham’s appeal. . What Dr. George 
Gordon says of Dr. Buckham’s book can be echoed 
by his readers, ‘‘Its chief excellence seems to me 
to be its discernment of the fundamental impor- 
tance of personality, its self-restraint, its rich 
treatment, its vitality.’”—Christian Advocate. 

We admire this book very much for its clear, 
strong, interesting and logically complete treat- 
ment of a great theme, one now claiming the 
attention of many thinkers. ' The author’s powers 
of analysis and synthesis are equally great, and 
in this work he has rendered a distinct contribu- 
tion to both psychology and ethics.—The United 
Presbyterian. © 

The great themes of personality and immortal- 
ity are treated. in this book in a discriminative 
and convincing manner. Not for some years have 
we read a book on this ever interesting subject 
that appealed to us so forcibly ané illuminated 
the loved theme so exquisitely as Mr. Buckham’s. 
—Hvangelical Messenger. < 

The argument of the book is subtle and seri-_ 
ous, a winning and inspiring study of what might 


be called the Christian doctrine of the sypreme. 


value of human personality.—Presbytenian Ad- 
vance. 

Many are pronouncing this one of the most 
thoughtful of recent books, as admirable in its 
felicity of style as in its clarity and charm of 
thinking. The book is a discussion of person- 
ality in the light of Christianity. The author 
says that “the paths of philosophy, psychology, 
ethics and theology which have been diverging 


-and_ the 


Personality and the Christian Ideal 
- . JOHN shettayen BUCKHAM 


Author of “Christ and the Eternal Order” and “Whence 
Cometh Help.” Bound in cloth, 53x 8. 


Price $1 .50. net 


263 pages. 


mote and more since the middle of the nineteenth 
century are once more converging at the point of 
personality.”—Otterbein Teacher. 


The present volume is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of this important subject. The 
treatment is at the same time scholarly and in- 
teresting, profound and fascinating. It will re- 


-ceive the attention of philosophic scholars, it will 


help people in their daily living. After all, philos- 
ophy being a product of human thinking, it ought 
to serve the purpose of helping people to think 
and to live. Professor Buckham makes philosophy 
do this.—Christian Register. 


One would expect from the author of ‘Christ 
Eternal Order’’.a convincing and sug- 
gestive discussion of .fundamental truths, yet not 
be quite prepared for so comprehensive and ma- 
ture a volume as Prof. John Wright Buckham has 
given us in Personality and the Christian Ideal. 
He has ranged widely and dug deep in the fields 
of theology, philosophy and psychology, and has 
brought their wealth to enrich his conception of 
personality and its meaning for the Christian 
ideal. . . . Professor Buckham has written anh ex- 
eceedingly stimulating volume in which-a funda- 
mental truth is unfolded in such symmetry and 
power as to carry conviction, and with a charm 
of expression which sustains attention through 
all the mazes of the discussion.—OCongregational- 
ist and Christian World. 


This is a treatise on a topic of much interest 
at present to thinkers along theological and psy- 
chological lines, and aims to answer the oft re- 
peated query, “What am I?” and wherein and 
how does the true “I” differ from the conditions 
and circumstances which make the ‘ego’? mate- 
rially perceptible and give it expression in the 
visible and tangible world. The author has worked 
out this thought with great care and minuteness 
in his discussion of personality and individuality, 
the true and the empirical self, self-realization, 
personality and theism and like subjects. He 
affords substantial help to the student who is in- 
terested in these really vital facts regarding the 
personality of man. Professor Buckham’s style, 
agreeably differing from that of many writers of 
his class, is clear and attractive, enriched by occa- 
sional flashes of humor that make it exceedingly 
interesting and profitable reading, as well for the 
layman as for the professionally educated man. It 
will be of special value to the pastor and preacher 
who desires to be up with the times on this im- 
portant line of thought.—Christian Intelligencer. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational 


) * THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study eetaes to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MouLTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational 
OLOGICAL |. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of i Asians : 
HARTFORD with practical- training for the min- 


istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women for 
positions as salaried’ Bible school superintendents, pri 
Maryeuperintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 26th year 


t 
ConnEcBECUT, NEW HAVEN. \ 


-YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL \ 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religieus Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph.D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct¢- “= 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


safer and the stronger we are. 


thoroughly democratic, allowing neither 


Each boy has a separate room. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son 


to be sent to boarding school? I should like to have you read a Jittle book written 
out of the heart of a master who loves his work, and has built up a school where 
some of the essentials of home life have been preserved. 

You want your little son to be fitted to hold his own with his fellows, and stand 
among them a man in the struggle he must face. 
begins for him when he enters school away from home? 
time when he needs experience to guide him, and love to watch him, and sympathy 
to encourage him. Now if ever in his life he needs the blessing of a wise discipline. 
Life holds this in store for every one of us, and the earlier we learn its lessons the 


This is an unendowed school, and cannot offer luxurious appointments. 
factitious advantage for the possession of 
wealth, nor any disadvantage for the absence of it. A boy holds a position among 
his mates which he creates by his own character. és 

I would like to have you read from this book how I teach a boy honor for right 
authority and the practice of obedience without immediate supervision; how he 
learns the truths and the meaning of sex from personal instruction, and uncon- 
sciously the advantages of a healthy school life without a vicious undercurrent, 
I want you to know how he is occupied with work as well as play out of school, and 
learns to take obligations and meet responsibilities in a manly way. 

The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no NEW bov is received after he 
has reached his fourteenth birthday, though he may remain until he is sixteen. 


The price for one school year is $700. 


FREDERICK 8. Curris (Yale), Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis (Columbia), Ass’t Master. 


Do you realize that this struggle 
It does, and that is the 


Sca 
Pines 


and enthusiastic instructors. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 


Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 
wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 
ally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. 
results in health, character and education. 
Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 
Address 
Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


The Cape climate is exception- 
Forty 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
All branches of study under patient 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN seminary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLean, Fres., 
Berkeley, Cal. Z 


FLORIDA 


MAIN BUILDING 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in prepa- 


ratidn for college or business life. Music, Art, Elo- 
eution. Special course for High School Graduates. 
Beautifully located amid the foothills of the White 
Mountains, the school has all the natural advantages 
of high elevation, pure air and water. Six new build- 
ings have been added to the plant in the last four 
years, including a $30,000 gymnasium with all mod- 
ern appointments, a spacious dining hall and four 
cottages. Athletic field and all outdoor sports. Sep- 
arate dormitories for young men and women. Large 
endowment allows low rate of $250. Address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
46 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Mount- 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. Ath- 


‘letic field. The endowment permits low cost of $200. 


Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


It is | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


A School of Traditions 
Famous Educational Town 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. 
Complete and spacious modern buildings 
—Art Gallery, Gymnasium, ete. Athletic 
fields for all outdoor sports. Full college 
certificate privileges. Prepares girls for 
useful, earnest. lives by fostering the 
development of character. 

Address THE DEAN, School St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


“7 have always considered Monson Academy a school 
of the laghest class, and admirably adapted to fitting 
boys for college.’—HENRY B. BROWN, Ex-Justice of the 


U. S..Supreme Court. 
ACADEMY 


PM ¢ NSON 107th Year. 


15 miles from Springfield. An endowed school, 
preserving the virility of the **Old@ New England 
Academy.’’ A school that has nurtured famous 
men.anl en°%ouraged Christian manliness. 

Over 2,000 graduates have entered col- 
lege Certifi a'e privilege. ; : 

y all, unexcelled In New England, 
p residences for boys. Gymnasium. 
Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address 
Henry Franklia Dewirg, Principal, 
Rate, $250 (no extras). Monson, Massachusetts. 
Fund for students of proven werth. 


Alumni References 
Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. P James H. Tufts, Ph. D., Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Unive of Chicago. Rey. Charles: A. 
Dinsmore, D. D-, Pirct Congregational Cherch, Waterbury, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL F°R BOYS. Loca. 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
underseventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium withswimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 


76th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. New gymmasium and all sports. 
30 miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of view: 
address i‘ 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


. Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 


.ahigh priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 


nasium,. Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
address, H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A. B., Prin. Founded by REv.S.S. MATHPws, D. D. 


MAINE 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 


Waynflete School, Portland, Maine. General 


Vl : & College Preparatory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 
culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 

Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


W hy im peril Health 


of boys and pide by confinement in stuffy and super- 
heated school rooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when at 


Rollins, Florida’s Oldest College, 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
teaching and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business; Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Gymnasium, Athletics. Rey. W. F. BLACK- 
MAN, Ph. D., LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Pres- 
ident. 


TWO PART SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘in New England Boarding School for girls wishing 
to finish preparation for college, Address 

SCHOLARSHIP, 27, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Formerly ~ 


Imp 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


130th year opens Sept. 21st, 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


VERMONT 


VERMONT, SAXTONS RIVER. 


Vermont Academy for Boys 


In the foothills of the Green Mountains. Splendid loca- 
tion. Special attention to out-of-door life. Pure spring 
water. Table supplied from school farms. Military 
Drill. Athletic field. College Preparatory, Scientific, 
Commercial and Special Courses. Certificate privilege. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Principal, 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 
ey 


MAINE, VASSALBORO, 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $180. For catalogue, address 


| EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. Y 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 

Angéles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


The Inner Temple: 


(A Message for Independence Day) 


OST self-evident truths are false. Any fact 
M that is palpably and evidently so at first 

glance is almost certainly not so at all. The 
sun clearly goes round the earth, and to the immi- 
grant just landed -in New York the President in uni- 
form stands in the center of Broadway directing the 
traffic. , These things are so plain as to demand no 
proof, but they are false. 

Again, it is so clear as to make the contrary 
ridiculous, that human life has come to its finest 
flower in our wonderful civilization. But truth is a 
paradox rather than a truism, because it is reality 
placed in contrast to the seeming. It is only when 
we have come to see how empty-our modern life 
seems, that we can begin to appreciate that there is 
a great promise at its heart. 

If human life is in its most hopeful state today, as 
we believe it is, it is not because of the magnificence 
of its external trappings, but because of the dissatis- 
faction of its-inner self. Our national hope is in the 
sense of our national need. It is because we are be- 


ginning to feel our poverty in the best things, the 


uliseen possessions of the human spirit, that we are 
experiencing a renaissance of human life today. 

. All life is invisible. We are invisible. Our bodies 
appear, but no man ever saw us. The nearest one 
ever comes to that vision is when in the flash of the 
eye the very self does for a moment seem to look out 
from the body. Human life is an invisible stream 
which no man ever saw. All life is lived by symbols. 
Gestures, words, acts, these are the symbols by which 
we represent or misrepresent to each other the state 
of the invisible current of life that runs beneath. 

We are like a great multitude gathered together to 
see a football game. But the game and the players 
are invisible. All that the multitude can see is the 
score-board which, with more or less accuracy, repre- 
sents by symbol the state of the invisible game. We 
only know the words, the gestures, the acts, the sym- 
bols of human life. The soul is out of sight. The 
“present visibility or invisibility of life’s symbols, 
which we call “life’* and “death” are of little impor- 
tance, they are but- passing phases of-the real life 
itself. Human life, the thought, imagination and will 
of the inner, hidden self of the race, this has never 
manifested any symptom of mortality. 

In modern days we pride ourselves upon the splen- 
dor of our material civilization. The visible things 
are splendid; human dwellings, htman automobiles, 
human theaters are splendid. But what is the quality 
_ of the soul of those who use them? Our limousines 
carry their passengers more smoothly and comfort- 
ably than ever before in the history of. the world, but 
they carry them to “the silent sacrament of Bridge.” 
The heirs of the nation rest on a Sabbath morning 
in rooms far more richly furnished than any of the 
old New England churches, but they read the colored 
supplement of the Sunday newspaper. . Our stage has 
more exquisite scenery and music than ever before, 
but too often it is only expressing for us our ancient 
and hereditary “homesickness for the mire.” Our 


homes are better designed and more tastefully deco- 
rated than ever before. But the saddest fact of con- 
temporary American life is that the people who could 
best afford to give young America a good start in life 
have either only a single accidental or no young 
America at all in their homes. We are richly clothed, 
but we “nourish a blind life within the brain.” 

What we need most of all as a nation is a little 
touch of religion. Religion alone can give us the 
needed pause which would remind us most surely and 
constantly of the difficulty, the mystery and the dig- 
nity of human life. The services of religion are for 
the growing of the soul. Shakespeare uses the fine 
phrase, “the inner temple of the mind.” 

Is the Holy of Holies so richly housed in the mag- 


- nificent outer temple of modern luxury worthy of its 


setting? The things that are seen are growing more 
and more beautiful and comfortable. Let us remem- 
ber that they “shall dissolve, and like this insubstan- 
tial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind.’ But the 
inner temple of life in the hearts of our young people 
determines our destiny forever. For Hucken, the seer 
of our time, warns us “there are epochs illustrious in 
the story of the race, epochs of extraordinary vitality 
and power, which yet ended in skepticism because they 
failed to grasp their destiny as a whole, and never 
reached down to the eternal in themselves.” 

The body of our beautiful nation, how fair it is— 
mountain and plain, city-and hamlet, a land Yich and 
bountiful, a people of earth’s first blood! But to grow 
the nation’s soul, that is the task of our generation. 
The true patriot is he in whose breast the national 
soul comes to birth, who lives in some sense in his 
own life the life of the nation. 

Then let us hope that the historian of the future, 
studying out the records of the past, when he comes 
to that remote year 2010, will take .up his pen and 
write these words: x 

“Intermittently throughout all its history there 
had flashed over this country at times the broad beam 
of a true national ideal. Twice that gleam had seen 
the land baptized in blood. But it was first of all in 
the second decade of the twentieth century that these 
wavering lights were merged into a steady and con- 
stant glow which trom this day forward Jee the life 
of every citizen of the republic.” 

God grant that this future historian of our times 
may continue: “It is probable that in that decade 
America found herself, saw her own unified and glori- 
fied vision first of all as the World’s Peacemaker. 
That in truth she has become, but how much more! 
Since those early days the American Nation has stood 
firm founded in the trust and confidence of all the 
countries of the world, her great soul shining like a 
beacon of peace and safety to all men. There if any- 
where the human soul first found itself not merely 
as apn individual but as a nation. There were first 
swung within the material veil those censers which 
consecrated to the service of humanity the inner 
temple of the conscious, unified, national life of a 
whole people.” 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Cary. All rights reserved. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


Arizona and New Mexico 


The President signs the bill 
Mexico to statehood upon 
approval by Congress. 


admitting 
adoption 


Arizona and New 
of constitutions and their 


Congress Adjourns 

The Sixty-Second Congress adjourns after a fruitful session. 
The President announces his dissatisfaction with it on account of 
the large expenditures authorized, and hopes for better results at 
the second session. 
Mining Losses 


There were 2,805 lives lost in coal mining last year, as esti- 
mated by the United States geological survey, including those 
killed in the Cherry Mine. 

The Ohio Democrats 


In Ohio Governor Harmon is renominated by the Democrats 
and is nominated also for President three years hence. No candi- 
date for United States Senator nominated. 


Goldwin Smith’s Will 


The residuary part of the property of Goldwin Smith after 
debts and legacies is willed to Cornell University. 


Schenectady Graft 


Ten out of seventeen officials of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., 
indicted by a grand jury, are convicted of felonies or misde- 
meanors. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Presidential Election in Mexico 


Porfirio Diaz is re-elected President of Mexico, after a cam- 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, June 27 


paign marked by the exile or arrest of competing candidates. A 
considerable vote against Diaz is polled in the city of Mexico. 


Nicaragua 


President Madriz tries coercion and fills the prisons with 
citizens in order to compel them to contribute to a forced govern- 
ment loan. Many insurgent successes in the neighborhood of 
Bluefields. 3 


Arbitrating a Boundary 


The Mexican government consents that the question of owner- 
ship of that part of the city of Bl Paso, which is now on this 
side of the Rio Grande, though formerly on the other, shall be 
arbitrated. 


Airship begins Passenger Traffic 


Count Zeppelin’s dirigible, Deutschland, sailed with 32 passen- 
gers on its first regular trip from Lake Constance to Dussedorf, 
300 miles, in nine hours, by way of Stuttgart, Mannheim and 
Cologne, without stop at any place on the route. 


Coercing China 


Great Britain asks France, Germany and the United States to 
present an identical note to the Chinese Government asking for 
an immediate ratification of the Hankow railroad loan agreement 
in which bankers of the four countries are to share. 


Japan to Police Korea 


A convention between the Korean and Japanese governments 
provides that Japan shall have the whole responsibility of policing 
Korea. 


Roumania and Greece 


Greece apologizes and makes reparation to Roumania for insults 
and violence offered to a Roumanian steamer by the mob at the 
Piraeus. 


Comment on Current Events 


The World’s Missionary Conference 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was chosen as one of the 
two speakers to initiate the conference just closed at HEdin- 
burgh, a body of Christians representing thirty countries. The 
Archbishop represents a section of the Church which has 
hitherto been slow to co-operate with other sections in mis- 
sionary enterprise at home or abroad. Yet he said in his 
opening sentence, “If men be weighed rather than counted this 
assembly has no parallel in the history of this or other lands.” 
All thoughtful observers must have agreed in the same judg- 
ment. At last the missionary enterprise is lifted to the place 
of dignity and honor it should have in the world’s estimation. 
May it also from this time on occupy the central place in the 
prayers and labers of the church universal! Our report, on 
other pages of this issue, which will be concluded next week, 
endeavors to picture graphically some of the principal features 
of this wonderful meeting. 


oo 


Andover Redivivus 


The alumni and friends of Andover Seminary who attended 
its one hundred and second anniversary last week were evi- 
dently agreed that no mistake had been made in the choice 
of its youthful president. Graduating from Harvard Univer- 
sity only ten years ago, he is now at the head of an institution 
affiliated with it whose religious spirit is already pervasively 
felt and promises to increase steadily and largely. In his 
visits during the year to a large number of colleges in New 
England and the Middle West he has been deeply impressed 
by signs of a distinct reawakening among the students of an 
interest in the Christian ministry. In Bowdoin and Amherst 
Colleges, Michigan University and other institutions he has 
found clubs composed of young men intending to enter the 
ministry, who have thus associated in order that they may 
become acquainted and may share in one another’s hopes and 
plans. These men will soon separate to enter paths leading 
them into the ministry of different denominations. But their 
fellowship in the years when their ideals of public service are 
being formed will do much to promote closer relations between 


Christian churches in the future. A well chosen number of 
these young men will find their way to our oldest theological 
school, which is now our youngest in its location and young 
in its aims and leaders. The power of a strong personality has 
much to do with the building up of an institution of learning. 
In this respect the faculty and trustees of Andover are equipped 
to give a good account of it. Two years ago the seminary had 
only five students; last year there. were twelve. This year 
seventeen applications have been already received, while the 
policy of the seminary is to secure choice men of promise for 
the calling of the ministry rather than to enroll a large num- 
ber of students. 


* 


Building Up a Strong Ministry 

“Theological schools are getting men from the colleges 
rather than from the churches,” said President Fitch, referring 
to his experiences during the last year in visiting the colleges. 
That is, the religious spirit which moves men to turn to the 
calling that demands the greatest self-sacrifice is stronger in 
institutions of learning than it is in the churches. These 
young men of high aims find congenial spirits moving their 
aspirations to consecrated purpose in serving their fellowmen. 
It is where such purpose is most honored that the Christian 
ministry appears most attractive and the noblest ideal of it is 
seen. For many years the churches observed a day of prayer 
for colleges. This observance has almost entirely ceased. The 
time may be at hand when colleges will appoint a day of 
prayer for the churches. This would be the natural outcome 
of the growing ambition in increasing groups of college men 
to devote their lives in some large way to the service of their 
fellowmen. In this line much may be expected from the 
desire expressed by Dr. Fitch that Andover Seminary will get 
closer to the churches, not only knowing but showing itself 
their servant. Theological seminaries are comparatively new 
institutions in American history, since the oldest of them has 
only just begun its second century. They were first opened 
as fountains of spiritual life which refreshed the churches. 
They not only taught theology to them but stimulated their 


\ 
{ 


- to them. 


- 
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life and gave direction to their service. In later years they 
have rather turned to the churches to ‘keep themselves alive. 
In the new century of theological leadership it is reasonable 
to expect that their spiritual leadership will also be restored. 
In this respect Andover may take a leading part by close re- 
lations with its alumni and with the churches to which they 
minister. Surely alumni and churches need no exhortation 
to see that their co-operation with the seminary will bring 
large results which they all most desire. 


a 
Is It a New Sect? 


Rey. Alexander Irvine has written a very interesting auto- 
biography, first published in the World’s Work and now issued 
in a volume. Mr. Irvine was for some years a Congregational 
pastor in New Haven, Ct. His ardent and aggressive defense 
of Socialism led to his withdrawal from the church and from 
the denomination. Then he entered the Episcopal Church and 
for three years has been engaged as a lay reader in the Church 
of the Ascension, New York, where he has gathered around him 
a company of Socialists who have rejoiced in his preaching. 
The trustees of the church having declined to renew the con- 
tract now about to expire, an enthusiastic meeting of his 
friends was held last week, Lincoln Steffens and others viru- 
lently denouncing the Church in general and the Church of the 
Ascension in particular for not being willing to furnish a church 
and a platform to disseminate their views. They resolved to 
provide a hall for their preacher and money to support the 
enterprise. This plan, if it shall be carried out, will commend 
itself both to the friends and opponents of these Socialists. 
It is in this way that new religious sects arise. A company 
of men and women are drawn together cherishing opinions 
which existing sects are not ready to support. These earnest 
and usually benevolent persons regard the church thus indiffer- 
ent to their aims as a decaying institution, pommel it vigor- 
ously and grow stronger by this exercise till they rise in their 
militant adolescence and organize a sect of their own. Almost 
always in history such a movement has represented some im- 
portant truth either of temporary or permanent value. If 
temporary, the new organization in time returns to merge itself 
in some established branch of the church. If permanent, 
it goes forward by itself, gradually enlarging its creed till it 
embraces the great objects for which Christians live. 


Bd 

Class Legislation f 
Shall we grant special privileges to a class of citizens and 
deny them to other classes? President Taft has spoken in no 
uncertain words upon this question as it arose in practical 
legislation. ‘The occasion was the appearance in the sundry 
civil service appropriation bill of an amendment excepting 
labor unions from prosecution for violations of the Sherman 


anti-trust law. The President received a telegram from the 


head of a prominent labor organization intimating that he 
would oppose the amendment at his peril. The President has 
made it pretty clear what his opinion is about unfair advan- 
tages for any class. He promptly put himself on record in 
regard to this particular piece of class legislation and it was 
defeated. The method of introducing it was wrong. No legis- 
lation of this kind should be tacked on-to an appropriation 
bill. The end aimed at was also wrong. We cannot have 
one law for certain classes and another for the rest of the 
community. Let us make the law what it ought to be and 
then let everybody obey it. .The labor organizations put them- 
selves in the same class as the worst of the trusts when they 
use illegal and unjust methods of putting their enemies out of 
business. 
om 

Machine-Ridden Pennsylvania 

Political conditions in Pennsylvania are not encouraging 
to the friends of good government this year. The Democrats 
held their convention first and a great opportunity was open 
By nominating a streng man who would appeal to 
the people at large they might have taken advantage of the 
notorious scandals, affecting the Republican party chiefly, in 


the building and furnishing of the state capital at Harrisburg 


- robberies. 


and the graft cases in Pittsburg. Both these had been through 
the test of the courts which had sent men prominent in Re- 
publican party counsels to prison. The natural candidate 
under the circumstances was former State Treasurer Berry, who 
had been active and successful in exposing the Harrisburg 
The convention passed him over and nominated 
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Webster Grim—a man so unsatisfactory that he has since 
publicly offered to give up the nomination if asked to do so by 
a majority of the members of the convention. The Republicans 
practically offered the nomination in advance to Secretary of 
State Knox, and he played with the offer, exchanging it at 
last for a thick and thin endorsement in his present office from 
President Taft; and wrote a letter insisting on the special im- 
portance just now of the state governments. The convention 
has nominated John Kinley Tener, once a professional base- 
ball player and now a congressman. Neither of these facts 
is to his discredit, of course, but so far as we can learn he is 
merely a good type of the subservient machine politician, and 
much more likely to be a good servant to Senator Penrose than 
to the people of the state of Pennsylvania. The contrast be- 
tween Knox and Tener is striking enough to bring the lesson 
home. A correspondent states the conditions more at length 
in a letter printed on another page. On the showing which 
he makes we should say that the time is ripe in Pennsylvania 
for an independent movement, which will put a strong as well 
as good man in the governor’s chair. As throwing further 
light upon the situation we may note that Joseph C. Sibley, 
who has been a Democrat and now claims to be a Republican, 
has filed a report of his expenses in the primary election which 
secured his nomination for Congress amounting to more than 
$40,000. If the election itself costs as much, his seat, if he 
wins it, will come high. 


* 


A Saner Independence Day 

One serious objection to the plans for a “sane” celebration 
of Independence Day has developed in the large cities. The 
people have been accustomed to entertain themselves in vari- 
ous ways, some of them far from sane. Now that the pistols, 
firecrackers, torpedoes and fireworks have been taken away 
by law or executive authority there is a cry that the people 
must be entertained. That is not difficult in communities of 
moderate size with a highly developed sense of civic pride, like 
Springfield, Mass., where historic pageants and school games | 
and dances have been happily developed, and are popular. 
But it is a far more difficult task in New York, for instance, 
where anything that is undertaken must be carried out on a 
grand scale to become effective. Furthermore, there is a great 
reluctance to spend public money. In New York the militia 
have been called out to parade and are not happy over the 
call. It is a double holiday and many of the men must sacri- 
fice their opportunity of visiting in the country, and object 
besides to the hot uniforms and the sultry march through the 
streets. There seems to be a failure of the American imagina- 
tion in devising its own entertainment and a distrust of the 
average man’s power to amuse himself. Why should we all 
be expected to do or enjoy the same thing? There should be 
publie exercises, appealing to different tastes. But we do not 
in the least believe that the city-dwelling American is so much 
of a child that he must be looked after and catered to whole- 
sale with sugar plums, because he is forbidden to keep up a 
tradition of noise and fire and wounds. Fireworks will well 
provide for the evening and are best shown under public 
authority. But why not let the rest of the day be as free as 
possible. John Adams, writing from Philadelphia to his wife 
when the Declaration of Independence had been signed, antici- 
pated a wider range of celebration than we have yet attained. 

“The day,” he wrote, “will be a memorable epoch in the 
history of America. I am apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great Anniversary 
Festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought 
to be solemnized with pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations, from one end of the continent to 
the other, from this time forward forever.” 


* 


The Hypocrisy of Creeds 

How strong are the convictions expressed in modern creed 
declarations? The Presbyterian General Assom*’7 the other 
day avowed its belief in certain doctrines as essential. Most 
of them are archaic in form. Many intelligent Christians in 
every denomination would refuse to subscribe to them. The 
Independent says of this declaration, made to satisfy a handful 
of militant ultra conservatives, “It has about the authority of 
the frequent deliverances against tobacco, one of which, it is 
said, was adopted on a certain occasion while the Moderator 
and a distinguished Princeton professor were smoking in the 
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anteroom.” If religious assemblies would adopt fewer declara- 
tions of faith which many do not believe though they do not 
vote against them and pass fewer resolutions which most of 
the delegates care nothing about, the influence of the Christian 
Church in this country would be greater than it is now. A 
large proportion of its solemn utterances are made by an 
aggressive few who hope to add to their weight by putting 
them into the mouths of men too indifferent or too cowardly 
to refuse to allow themselves to be so used. 


&* 
Canada and Royalty 


Canada is soon to try a new experiment in the coming of 
the King’s uncle, the Duke of Connaught, in suecession to. Harl 
Grey, as Governor-General. The appointment is said to have 
been made at the special request of the late King Edward, the 
Duke’s elder brother. This appointment of a member of the 
royal family has not been received with much cordiality by 
many Canadians, who have no desire for the extension of the 
forms of court life on this side of the Atlantic. In Bngland 
it is evidently expected that Canada will be drawn nearer and 
the monarchy popularized by the Duke’s presence—a much 
mistaken opinion, we believe. The London Times, for example, 
says: “The Duk or ConNAUGHT will bring the Crown nearer 
to the people of Canada, and will quicken the sense of the part 
it plays in the complex web of Imperial sentiment. With that 
quickening will come a natural and healthy desire for larger 
opportunity to pay personal homage to the SOVEREIGN, which 
in turn will modify our general conceptions of the sphere and 
scope of Royalty in a united Empire.” The experiment of 
bringing the forms and ceremonies of the monarchy to this 
side of the Atlantic has been tried before, with only the most 
superficial success. We shall watch the new experiment with 
interest, though we believe it will result in a fashion precisely 
the opposite of that which The Times expects. The Canadian 
people are pretty democratic, after all, and the Duke of Con- 
naught and his family have a reputation of being anything 
else but that. 


&* 


What the People Read 


Every now and then some eminent literary man publishes 
a list of the best books. All the time the average reader is 
deciding what are the best books for him without asking 
learned men’s advice. His choices are discovered by looking 
into the stock books of publishers. Mr. Tomlinson in the 
World’s Work gives figures of some books written a generation 
or more ago, showing that they are more in demand than most 
of the volumes just off the press and widely discussed in maga- 
zines and newspapers. One house last year sold 8,281 copies 
of David Copperfield, 7,204 of Ivanhoe, 4,844 of The Last of 
the Mohicans, 4,230 of John Halifax, Gentleman, 3,707 of 
Lorna Doone and 8,302 of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The Last Days 
of Pompeii, Pride and Prejudice, Thaddeus of Warsaw and 
Romola were called for to the extent of more than 2,000 copies 
each; while Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity Shop went 
to more than 3,000. Pilgrim’s Progress is supposed to he out 
of date now, but 6,446 copies were sold in 1909. Alice in 
Wonderland, Grimm’s Household Tales and Popular Tales, 
Treasure Island, Tom Brown’s School Days and Swiss Family 
Robinson seem to lose none of their’ popularity. More than 
4,000 of each were wanted. Farrar’s Life of Christ, Darwin’s 
Descent of Man and Origin of Species are among the most 
popular of serious studies. But Hmerson’s Essays (complete) 
lead the list of books of this sort with nearly, 4,000. Tennyson, 
Burns, Scott and Browning seem to be the most popular poets. 
In history, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution and Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York are still live books, while Benjamin Franklin is the 
most popular name in biography. But these do not compare 
with another class for which the demand is inexhaustible. It 
is estimated that the combined sale of Horatio Alger, Jr.’s, 
books for boys goes beyond a million copies every year. 


&* 


America in the Orient 

When Mr. Roosevelt at Khartoum had concluded his address 
to an audience largely composed of officials of the Soudan Gov- 
ernment, more than fifty men rose in a body and sang a song, 
Alma Mater. They were then presented to the speaker, who 
expressed his warm interest in their Alma Mater. Each man 
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wore on his coat a little triangular flag with the letters S. P. CG. 
and the figure of a Cedar Tree. They were alumni and stu- 
dents of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, now in the 
employ of the government. That college, established by the 
American Board in 1865, has sent out about 4,000 men of the 
nationalities of the Near East, most of whom are judges of 
high courts, lawyers, teachers, physicians, bankers, editors, civil 
and military officers. The American Board was the pioneer 
missionary society in Syria and, with Robert College, awak- 
ened in the whole Otteman Empire the ambition for modern 
knowledge. Through the inspiration of these institutions 
schools were opened in many of the important centers, and the 
printing press of the college at Beirut has for many years con- 
stantly been sending forth messages aggregating millions of 
copies. The monthly magazine of the college, Al-Kulliyelt, 
prints an address to Mr. Roosevelt, prepared to be presented by 
a deputation from the alumni, which lays emphasis on the 
kenefits to Syria through the introduction from America of 
education on terms within reach of the people and through the 
broad and liberal lines of American policy in welcoming immi- 
gration. Through many difficulties and discouragements the 
college has persisted in its beneficent work and the deputation 
said that “the assimilation and diffusion of Western ideals and 
civilization throughout the country has no doubt been mainly 
responsible for the transformation which has taken place” in 
the Turkish Empire. Dr. Daniel Bliss, a graduate of Amherst 
College and Andover Seminary and first president of the Syrian 
Protestant College, is still living in good health at the age of 
eighty-seven, while his son, Dr. Howard S. Bliss, is his worthy 
successor. 


& 
Religious Reform in Spain , 

The crisis of disagreement over religious questions grows 
steadily more acute in Spain. The government has been in 
negotiation with the Vatican about a revision of the concordat 
which has governed the relations between the kingdom and 
the papacy. But the Premier, Signor Canalejas, has in the 
meantime proceeded with his program of religious reform, 
among other things granting by royal decree to religious bodies 
outside the Roman Catholic Church the right to display the 
insignia of worship on_the buildings which they occupy. 
Against this decree the Vatican has vigorously protested. 
The Premier reiterates his purposes of reform and denounces 
this protest as an invasion of the sphere of civil government. 
The question of education is pressing. The control of the 
schools by the priests is regarded as fundamental by the 
Roman party. The Catholic Defence societies have announced 
their opposition to the policies outlined in the king’s speech 
with the threat that before they are permitted to become law 
“Spain would have to undergo a perilous crisis, because Cath- 
olics preferred civil war to the laic school system.” That 
declaration is a measure of the claims of the papacy in coun- 
tries where it has been supreme. In such countries the oppo- 
sition to the church takes on extreme forms and the anti- 
clerical Spanish party contains a large element of anarchists 
such as those who incited the Catalonian riots. The expulsion 
of the religious orders from France has resulted in the large 
increase of the already excessive number of Spanish convents 
and monasteries and the competition of their industrialism has 
embittered public feeling against them. The ministry of Sig- 
nor Canalejas has staked its fortunes on the issue. Perhaps 
the happiest result of the controversy would be an obstinate 
insistence by the Vatican on its ancient exclusive privileges of 
rule and teaching, followed on the part of Spain by a complete 
denunciation of the concordat. The advisers of the Pope are 
not in a politic mind just now and may do Spain that service. 
Such a civil war as the Catholic societies threaten would 
almost certainly involve their support of the claims of the . 
Bourbon pretender and commit King Alfonzo permanently to 
a policy of religious liberalism. 


Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strong- — 
est manner the great truth which is embodied in the Chris- 
tian conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit 
down before the fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses Nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. 
I have only begun to learn content and peace of mind since 
I have resolved at all risks to do this —T7. H. Hualey. 
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President Taft’s First Congress 


The two houses of Congress make a hard team for any 
President to drive. Their capacity for balking, delaying, 
kicking over the traces and sulking has been proved in the 
experience of many heads of the executive government. Now 
that President Taft’s first Congress has closed its session the 
palm must be given to him, we think, as the best Presidential 
driver of them all. In two sessions he has secured from re- 
luctant legislators a great part of the lawmaking which he 
had promised the country. Indeed he has, we imagine, ex- 
eeeded the expectations with which be began his administra- 
tion by not a little at this expiration of practically his first 
year in office. 

Before considering the specific measures which have been 
passed, it may be well to look for a little at the method which 
has been pursued. We are not in agreement with all Presi- 
dent Taft’s opinions. But he is entitled to the credit of states- 
manlike forethought and patience in pursuing definite ends by 
a well considered method. He stood at the beginning for a 
continuance of his predecessor’s policies, and it is no secret 
that he was widely influential in settling his party’s utterances 
at its nominating convention. Once registered in the platform 
he, unlike many other leaders, took these declarations seri- 
ously as pledges to the people. He had prepared the way. He 
expected the party to walk in it. It has done so, under a lead- 
ership on his part which before all recognized personal respon- 
sibility and party discipline. 

It was open to the President in the crucial matter of the 
tariff to take either one of two courses. He called Congress 
together in special session to undertake the task of revision— 
a difficult and contentious matter which his predecessor had 
passed over altogether. When the Payne-Aldrich bill emerged 
from the long wrangle, the President might, and knew that 
he might haye won a wide popularity by vetoing it. But if 
he had done so, he would also have brought party discipline 
and party responsibility to an end. The President is the Presi- 
dent, head of the executive and not the legislative department 
of the Government. The bill was enough of an improvement 
to justify itself. It contained a provision by which better- 
ments might be secured later on. On the practical working 
of this provision he insisted. The tariff commission was to be 
no empty name. It was to be a real force for information 
and ultimately for revision. That was his share, as the bill 
itself was the responsibility of the legislators. Mr. Taft be- 
lieves in the party system and the party responsibility when 
in power. That, and not threatening, has been the source of 
his power with Congress. Here are the pledges, he said; it is 
for you to fulfill them. And Congress has at last responded. 

The same method marked his dealing with the railroad 
rate bill. He has secured the control for the interstate com- 
merce commission which he regards as essential. He has failed 
to secure the supervision of the issue of securities which he de- 
sired. But he has committed the Government to the considera- 
tion and study of the question by a commission provided for in 
the bill, and in so doing has prepared the way. for future ex- 
tension of the principle. There is no locked gate along the way 
forbidding further advances when the time is ripe for making 
them. ; 

Strikingly enough, by this method of compelling the legisla- 
tive leaders of the party to recognize their responsibility to the 
people, the President has attained in some respects results 


which not even he would have dared to hope for at the time ' 


of his inauguration. Take the case of Conservation, for ex- 
ample. We have had the bitter fight over Secretary Ballinger, 
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which has focussed the attention of the people on the conserva- 
tion policies. But that is an unfortunate side issue. The Con- 
servation policies promised by the President have been recog- 
nized in laws confirming withdrawals of land from sale and 
giving the President power to make such withdrawals. In 
addition we have the granting of funds for the completion of 
the great irrigation projects already entered upon. If the 
Appalachian reserve measure waits, it waits as the first un- 
finished business before the senate when it reassembles. 

In addition to these measures—of tariff revision, with the 
customs court; the rate bill, with its Commerce Court and con- 
trol of telephone and telegraph companies; the conservation 
measures and the aid of irrigation work—the President has 
secured statehood for New Mexico and Arizona, the great 
experiment of a post-office savings bank system, the partial 
reconstruction of the naval organization on modern lines and 
the continuance of the shipbuilding program, the creation of 
a board of mines, the enlargement of requirements for safety 
appliances on railroads, a measure against the white slave 
trade, publicity for campaign expenses in federal elections, the 
establishment of a commission of fine arts and a multitude of 
other measures, most of them creditable to the party in power. 

By this steady pressure compelling legislators to face their 
Own responsibilities as lawmakers, another great reform has 
been made possible. We mean the reform of procedure in the 
House of Representatives by which the power of the Speaker 
and the rules committee has been broken. The President has 
not openly committed himself for or against Speaker Cannon, 
but he has made the system which Mr. Cannon represents un- 
bearable by men who began to feel anew their responsibility 
to the people of the United States. It is not too much to say 
that the lower house has been regenerated during these two 
sessions of Congress. The established method of passing 
measures carelessly, to be licked into shape by the Senate and 
so accepted tamely has gone by. It may return again, but not 
For he has, by 
his own party loyalty and insistence on responsibility, changed 
the atmosphere of the House. 

Many of the measures on which the President has insisted 
as due to the people in fulfillment of party pledges go far 
along the way of centralization. The rate bill, the conservation 
measures, the publication of election expenses, most of all, 
perhaps, the postal savings bank bill, greatly enlarge the 
powers and responsibilities of the executive and judicial de- 
partments of the Government. The President puts the issue 
clearly. We must either own or control the great enterprises 
which are essential monopolies. Collectivism is impossible 
and dangerous. It remains that we should supervise in the 
interest of the whole people powers which have grown too 
great to be intrusted to the selfish decisions of a few. The 
Jeffersonian doetrine that that government which interferes 
least is best has ceased to be possible of application in our 
commercial democracy. On this the two parties—in fact, the 
vast majority in all parties—are now agreed. When monopo- 
lies become our masters we dare no longer let them alone, lest 
we consent to our children’s slavery. 

Neither the President nor the American people imagine that 
the legislation accomplished in the past year is perfect or final. 
But it appeals to the people as a consistent attempt to carry 
out a definite policy with wise conservatism and an open mind 
for further knowledge. It is constructive, and so far as the 
President is concerned, sincere. No President has accomplished 
more at the outset of his administration. He has already left 
an ineffacable mark on the structure of the Government and 
the history of the nation. 


In Brief 


Among other attractive features of The 
Congregationalist during July and August 
we expect to publish a series of articles on 


- Prayer by Prof. J. E. McFadyen of Toronto, 


who is about to succeed to the chair of Prof. 
George Adam Smith in the University of 


_ Glasgow; two or more articles by Rev. Dr. 


J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, England; an 
account by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan of 


‘How I became a Preacher; articles by Dr. 


W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, Dr. Francis B. 
Clark and several other well-known writers. 
In a different vein is an illustrated series 


- by a member of our staff on Motion Pictures. 


There are other things you will want to see 
and read in these summer numbers. Be sure 
to see that The Congregationalist goes with 
you on your vacation.. 


There were no reminiscences this year in 
the after-dinner speeches at the Andover 
Alumni meeting. The past at least is se- 
cure. 


Postal savings banks are coming. Now 
give us the parcels post, and we shall believe 
we are making progress like other civilized 
countries. 


The cost of high living keeps moving up- 


ward. Prices of automobile tires rise twenty 
per cent. this week, and yet the tariff on 
them remains as it was. 


Dr. Winship in this issue answers just the 
questions which our readers in Hastern Mass- 
achusetts are likely to ask about the 35,000 
school teachers now en route to Boston or 
just arrived here. 


Secretary Anderson reports that the pro- 
visional program of the National Council has 
been revised, giving sixteen hours for discus- 
sion and business. He says that in a proba- 
ble further revision more time will be at 
the disposal of the Council. 
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The Congregational Year-Book for 1910 
is issued and will soon be mailed to pastors 
and church clerks. Arizona was the first 
state to send in its report, Feb. 7, and 
Texas the last, April 25. 


The German Emperor lost a yacht race 
last week to an American. But he settled a 
theological question of importance in the 
sermon he preached on his own yacht on the 
Sunday following, declaring that Jesus was 
a real historical person. We never have had 
the least doubt of it, but now we know. 


A few weeks ago we were importing mut- 
ton from New Zealand and now we hear of 
the import of 7,000 dressed hogs from China, 
both in spite of the tariff. Unless the farm- 
ers bestir themselves, the time may come 
when the Mississippi Valley will feed the 
Mississippi Valley and the ocean slopes de- 
pend upon oversea supplies. 


Last week the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board held examinations in over 175 
large cities in this country and Hurope. The 
object of this comparatively new. organiza- 
tion is to standardize and harmonize studies 
in preparatory schools. Students who pass 
its examinations are eligible for entrance 
into any college or university. 


This is the banner year thus far for World 
conferences. ‘The Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh should not wholly eclipse the 
World Conference of Young Women at Ber- 
lin, of which an American delegate gives an 
account on another page. Think of young 
women talking together of the wonderful 
works of God at one session in, eighteen 
languages ! 


Governor Hughes of Brown University 
said at the Williams Commencement last 
week that Dr. Washington Gladden’s college 
song, The Mountains, written when a stu- 
dent at Williams, was always suggested to 
him when he found himself communing with 
nature on mountain tops. The influence of 
environment on college students is felt in 
various ways. 


During the last two years fifty-five names 
have been taken from the roll of Andover 
Seminary by death. Several have been min- 
isters of large influence in and beyond their 
denomination. Such names as George P. 
Fisher, IT. T. Munger and H. N. Barnum 
carry meaning in many lands. May the new 
Andover enroll a list as noble for the com- 
ing generation ! 


Congress passed one measure which may 
have far-reaching consequences. It created 
a peace commission with instructions to at- 
tempt to forward the cause of international 
peace and disarmament. It is not an un- 
natural suggestion that the appropriate head 
of this commission should be ex-President 
Roosevelt. It needs a strenuous man to 
commend peace to nations fully armed for 
war. 


Ex-Champion John L. Sullivan reports 
that San Francisco merchants are saying 
that the loss of the Johnson-Jeffries fight 
“is the worst blow San Francisco has re- 
ceived since the fire.” Poor San Francisco! 
And Sullivan was advertised as the special 
correspondent to report the fight for the 
New York Times, which still keeps the motto 
at the head of its first page, “All the news 
that’s fit to print.” 


The little Bavarian village of Oberammer- 
gau never in all its history had so many 
visitors from other lands as this year. Nor 
has it known so great floods for the last 
three hundred years. It is reported that 
four or five feet of water was standing for 
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several days in some parts of the village and 
sixty-seven houses used as hotels for foreign- 
ers were so filled with water as to be unin- 
habitable. Several advertised exhibitions of 
the Passion Play had to be omitted. 


Probably it never entered into the mind of 
Theodore Parker that he would ever be 
known in Japan, in his day an island king- 
dom of which the outside world was almost 
wholly ignorant. But the Japanese news- 
papers have interesting reports of a public 
meeting in a Japanese city to celebrate the 
centenary of his birth with addresses by 
Japanese teachers and ministers, the closing 
address being given by Rev. D. Ebina, who 
is said to be the most eloquent of the Con- 
gregational ministers in Japan. 


The proposed solution of the Hnglish edu- 


Three Hundred Dollars in 
Prizes 
SHORT STORIES WANTED 


The Oongregationalist and Christian 
World announces a short story competi- 
tion, open to all who submit manuscripts 
before Aug. 1, 1910. Sensational, purely 
society and “‘goody-goody” stories are not 
desired. They should, however, be warm 
with human interest, wholesome and help- 
ful. Stories suited to Christmas, Easter 
and Thanksgiving are acceptable, but 
stories of a general character are espe- 
cially desired. 

A desirable limit in length is 5,000 
words, but as quality is the all-important 
element, a story considerably shorter may 
be at no disadvantage. Should it exceed 
the 5,000 limit quality will still be the 
determining factor. In addition to the 
stories accepted for the prizes, other meri- 
torious ones are likely to be accepted and 
will be paid for at the usual rates, which 
are from $10 to $50 a story. The book 
rights on all accepted stories are included 
in the payments, and if it is deemed best 
to publish any in book form, an arrange- 
ment will be made with the authors on 
the usual royalty basis. 

For the best of,the stories measuring 
up to the standard in view, $200 will be 
paid. For the second best, $100. The 
editors reserve the right to reject any or 
all manuscripts... They should be sub- 
mitted in an assumed name, with a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address 
of the .writer. All manuscripts accom- 
panied by stamps will be returned to their 
writers if found unavailable. The con- 
test closes Aug. 1. 

Address SHortT Story COMPETITION, 
Congregationalist. 


eation problem, to which we referred last 
week, meets with scant approval from the 
Anglican Church newspapers and the leaders 
of the sacramentarian school. They desire 
no compromise and are willing to make no 
sacrifices. Under these conditions further 
discussion of the matter seems hardly worth 
while. Some day the Hnglish people will 
take the schools out of the hands of the 
priests altogether and then there will be 
some chance of an educated Hnglish nation. 


The next Presidential election comes in 
1912. The Ohio Democratic state conven- 
tion has just put Governor Harmon in nom- 
ination by a unanimous vote. We might 
have a much worse President than Governor 
Harmon. But Ohio, if he is re-elected will 
have a poorer governor if he thinks first of 


1912 and only second of 1910. A good deal~ 


may happen in the next two years to settle 
the next nomination and election. If both 
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the party candidates were to come from Ohio. 
what a lively time that President-mothering 
state would have. 


The United States Senate Committee, of 
which Mr. Lodge is chairman, has presented 
in lucid detail, as other committees have 
done, the increased cost of living. Perhaps 
the chief difference between this report and 
the one by the committee of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives recently sum- 
marized in The Congregationalist is the em- 
phasis placed by Senator Lodge on the assur- 
ance that the tariff is not responsible for the 
increase. We might be surer of this if the 
committee had been unanimous on it; but 
prices keep up just the same, anyway. 


If you are going to Hurope, the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Company will sell you 
a ticket for an airship journey by the Zeppe- 
lin Air Line between Dusselforf, Germany, 
and Friedrichshafen, near Lake Constance, a 
distance of about three hundred miles. The 
airship carries thirty-two passengers and 
makes daily trips in about ten hours. It is 
reported that Dr. C. F. Aked, who is recover- 
ing from an attack of typhoid fever and 
sailed last Saturday on the steamship Car- 
mania for a season of rest will include in 
his itinerary a trip in the Zeppelin airship 
Deutschland. 


Good causes have always looked up into 
the air and invoked the favor of the angels 
upon their activities, but now it seems that 
the flying-machine also has a heart of kind- 
ness. It remains for Charles K. Hamilton, 
the most original of all the performers on 
the aeroplane, to invent the “flight for char- 
ity,’ and the first of these in the history of 
the human race will be given in his native 
city of New Britain, Ct., on July 2. In the 
presence of a crowd to be gathered from all 
over New England to the first Aviation Fes- 
tival ever held east of the Hudson River he 
will exhibit his skill and the proceeds will 
be divided among the philanthropic institu- 
tions of the city. Even governors are plan- 
ning to grace the occasion by their presence. 


The postal authorities within the last two 
or three years have done much to break up 
swindling concerns which offer alluring op- 
portunities to buy stocks in mining, oil, rub- 
ber and other concerns promising to pay 
large dividends. Many of these schemes 
have been denied the use of the mails as 
fraudulent. If you are receiving such com- 
munications send them to the general post 
office with request that they be inspected. 
The World’s Work says that a list of a 
million names can be bought in Nassau 
Street, New York, carefully classified as to 
the degree of gullibility, with marks to dis- 
tinguish those who have already bought some 
of these stocks. If you receive frequent 
communications offering you the chance to 
make a fortune quickly, your name is proba- 
bly for sale in this list. 


A society has been organized to fight So- 
cialism, with headquarters in New York. It 
includes men not only now hostile to Social- 
ism, but men liable to be hostile to one an- 
other. If the president of this society, the 
Methodist Rev. John Wesley Hill, the first 
vice-president, the Roman Catholie Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Archbishop O’Connell, 
the Jewish rabbis Grossman and Schulman, 
the Protestant Hpiscopal bishop Darlington, 
the Methodist Episcopal bishops Warren and 
Mallalieu, the Congregationalists Cadman 
and Thwing and the Unitarian Slicer, not to 
mention other more or less militant varieties 
of reformers, can really unite in active and 
continuous pursuit of a common foe, they 
ought to be able also to bring the leaders of 
Socialism into their society. Then perhaps 
the aims of all the members will be gained. 
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The World Conference at Edinburgh: 


A Momentous International Council 


Tf today it would seem to many that Christianity is faced with problems at home that might well call for its greatest efforts, 
and by dangers that might make it fear for the future, yet it is only in accord with the lessons of history that this great Con- 
ference should assemble to deliberate, not regarding the difficulties at home, but regarding the question of how best and most 
speedily the ideal of Christianity can be made operative throughout the whole world. The day is past when men deemed it the 
right thing to sneer at missions, and designated missionaries, in the words of Sidney Smith, as ‘little detachments of maniacs.’ 
The interest which the World Missionary Conference has aroused is proof of the different atmosphere in which the enterprise of 
missions.now presents itself to thoughtful minds.—From an editorial in the Edinburgh Scotsman on the morning of the Conference’s 


assembling. 


. 


The President’s Call to Unity 


It is probably true to say that not one- 
third of mankind are even yet Christians 
even in name, and it is probably also true 
that the majority of the human race living 
today in this world of ours have not even 
heard the message. Yet it is a command 
which is distinct, it is of universal appli- 
cation, and it endures for all time. We 
may be divided, we may be independent, 
we may come from different lands, and. we 
May pursue diverse methods, but we recog- 
nize the same duty and we acknowledge 
the same object. No divisions free us from 
the obligation, and the great lesson which 
we are learning is that none of us can dis- 
charge it alone. If we are to be successful 
a greater amount of unity must be attained 
than has ever been the case in the past. 
We believe that the meeting of this confer- 
ence will make us still less inclined to deny 
that overlapping and its waste of energy, 
its waste of men and women, its waste of 
material resources, are nothing short of 
treason to him whom we acknowledge as 
our common Master. Surely there is much 
more which should unite us than keep us 
apart.—Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


EDINBURGH, 
TUESDAY, June 14. 


Great, greater, greatest—these well-worn 
adjectives come quickly to hand as the 
proper and adequate characterization of the 
third world’s missionary conference about to 
be constituted in the Assembly Hall of the 
United Free Church. I would speak with 
caution here at the beginning of the ten days’ 
sessions, but in an experience covering over 
twenty years of attendance upon noteworthy 
religious assemblages in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain, I have never par- 
ticipated in one which from the moment of 
its convening so impressed me. It is great 
in itself in point of dignity and comprehen- 
siveness and in the care with which the 
1,200 delegates representing 145 societies and 
thirty countries have 
been selected. It is 
greater as respects its 
scientific basis and 
close grip with facts 
and problems than the 
first world’s confer- 
ence in London, which 
a hundred American 
delegates crossed the 
Atlantic in 1888 to at- 
tend, and greater, too, 
than the second ‘‘ecu- 
menical” in New York 
in 1900, which drew a 
somewhat miscellane- 
ous company of two 
or three thousand per- 
sons to Carnegie Hall, 
but which made com- 
paratively little im- 
pression upon the city 
and country at large. 

‘And this Hdinburgh 
conference deserves to 
be called the greatest 
religious gathering of 
the year or the cen- 
tury thus far, and pos- 


Assembly Hall of the United Free Church 


The Archbishop of Canterbury on Unity 


We meet for the most serious attempt 
which the Church has yet made to look 
steadily at the whole fact of the non-Chris- 
tian world, and to understand its meaning 


and its challenge. We look at it from 
standpoints not by any means the same, 
geographical, racial, or denominational. 


No one of us bates a jot of the distinctive 
convictions which he deliberately holds. 
Therein lies in part the value of the sey- 
eral contributions which will be made to 
our debates. But we are absolutely one in 
our allegiance to our living Lord. To him 
we bring it all. When the Disciples re- 


turned from their first missionary work 
they told the Master both what they had 
done and what they had taught. They 
must also have told one another. And 
the outcome we know... . The place of 


missions in the life of the Church must 
have the central place and none other. 
That is what matters. Let people get hold 
of that, and it will tell—it is the merest 
commonplace to say it—it will tell for 
us at home as it will tell for those afield. 
Seeure for that thought its true place, in 
our plans, our policy, our prayers, and then 
—why then, the issue is his, not ours. 
But it may well be that if that come true, 
“there be some standing here who shall 
not taste of death till they see’ here on 
earth, in a way we know not now, “the 
Kingdom of God come with power.” 


sibly of all the centuries. Indeed I doubt if 
very many of us here assembled shall be 
privileged to attend another council of Prot- 
estantism that will rank with this one. In this 
letter and the one which will follow next week 
I can only hope to flash a few pictures on the 
sereen and give, if possible, some insight into 
the mind and heart of this strong, resolute, 
devoted company of men and women brought 
together from every land under the sun in 


‘order that they may the better hereafter, with 


the aid of their fellow-Christians, tell it out 
among the nations that the Lord is King. 


The Message from King George 


The King commands me to convey to 
you the expression of his deep inferest in 
the World Missionary Conference to be 
held in Edinburgh at this time. His 
Majesty views with gratification the fra- 
ternal co-operation of so many churches 
and societies in the United States, on the 
continent of BHurope, and in the British 
Wmpire, in the work of disseminating the 
knowledge and principles of Christianity 
by Christian methods throughout the 
world. The King appreciates the supreme 
importance of this work in its bearing 
upon the cementing of international friend- 
ship, the cause of peace, and the well- 
being of mankind. 

His Majesty welcomes the prospect of this 
great representative gathering being held 
in one of the capitals of the United King- 
dom, and expresses his earnest hope that 
the deliberations of the Conference may 
be guided by divine wisdom, and may be 
a means of promoting unity among Chris- 
tians, and of furthering the high and 


beneficent ends which the Conference has 
in view. 


The Preliminary Meetings 


We four or five hundred American dele- 
gates, with a wholesome admixture of the 
missionary force itself, found our way to this 
splendid city of the Old World by different 
routes and at different times, two hundred 
on the Kroonland from New York to South- 
ampton, a hundred on the Caledonian from 
New York to Glasgow, twenty-five on the 
Zeeland from Boston to Liverpool and others 
by other steamships until the full quota 
pressed the soil of merrie England or bonnie 
Scotland, many for the first time and some 
to renew the joyous memories of former 
years. 

On these various voyages there was, of 
course, more or less shop talk, and a deal of 
delightful Christian fellowship, but the vol- 
uminous reports of 
the eight conference 
commissions sent in 
before sailing were 
not allowed to inter- 
fere altogether with 
the attractions of 
shuffle-board and the 
rapture of lolling in 
one’s steamer chair. 

Arrived at our re- 
spective ports we util- 
ized the few days be- 
fore we were due in 
Tdinburgh for sight- 
seeing and visiting, 
some taking a_ short 
run through Wales 
and some ranging as 


far north as the an- 
cient and charming 
university city of 


Aberdeen. But today 
has seen us mobilized 
again at our common 
destination. Fortune 
has been kind to us as 
respects the entertain- 
ment extended, inas- 
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much as the doors of the stateliest man- 
sions and of numerous delightful villa houses 
have opened to strangers from all quarters 
of the globe, as hospitably as if the guests 
were returning sons and daughters or long- 
tested friends. Indeed one of the happy by- 
products of the conference will be the estab- 
lishment of strong ties between erstwhile 
strangers and their Edinburgh hosts who 
are giving them such delightful glimpses of 
home life in Scotland. 
* * 


x 


The first “function” in which we partici- 
pated was the Lord Provost's reception, 
which was truly a gorgeous affair. Held in 
the spacious Royal Scottish Museum it of- 
fered such accommodations on the floor and 
in two big galleries encircling the entire 
structure that the five thousand persons 
present were introduced, shown the various 


historical and ethnological curiosities, sup-° 


plied with cakes, ices, coffee, lemon-squash— 
not to mention beverages of a more ques- 
tionable hue—and sent on their way rejoic- 
ing with but a minimum of jostling and 
crowding. 

The center of the brilliant and animated 
spectacle was the Lord Provost himself in 
the splendor of his robes of scarlet and 
ermine, flanked by two stalwart holders of 
halberds in quaint medisval costume. Sec- 
ond only to him in glory were the fifteen or 
twenty members of the town council, also 
arrayed in red garments, substantial and 
capable looking men of the type to which 
British cities long ago learned to commit the 
administration of their affairs. 

We were passed along in turn to the Lord 
Provost a canny, genial Scotchman to whom 
we murmured as we rushed along the usual 
inarticulate inanities and who seemed to de- 
sire to detain the ladies of our party in 
particular for a less hasty and more personal 
greeting. During the evening a fine band 
played, but its music to the novitiates among 
us was not half so entrancing as the squeaky 
melodiousness of the six bagpipers in High- 
land dress who at intervals strode up and 
down the aisles with their tuneful instru- 
ments. 

This was an evening of varied pleasures, 
not the least of which was the recognition of 
old friends and the formation of new ac- 
quaintances. And all too soon the band 
played the national anthem, the signal that 
it was time to go home. So out into the 
mellow evening light we went, the sunset 
tints as yet having hardly faded, though it 
was long past ten. We carried a variety of 
bewildering and bewitching impressions aris- 
ing from our first day and evening in Sco- 
tia’s capital. 

If the official welcome to Edinburgh was 
on this elaborate and formal scale, the sig- 
nalizing by the churches of the advent of so 
many eminent Christian men and women 
corresponded in dignity and genuineness. 


JOHN R. MOTT 


General Secretary Worlds’ Students’ Christian 
ederation 


St. Giles Cathedral, that historic and event- 
ful center of religious zeal, was chosen for 
the preliminary service that led up to the 
conference proper, and it was crowded on 
Tuesday noon with an inclusive company of 
earnest worshipers from all lands who sought 
at the outset to-lay a strong spiritual foun- 
dation for the ten days’ work to follow. 
The uplifting collects, printed and distrib- 
uted in the pews, the fine old hymns, the in- 
spiring and appropriate sermon by Dr. Wal- 
lace Williamson on The Field in the World, 
coupled with his ardent welcome, the at- 
mosphere of unity fostered by the knowledge 
that Scotch Presbyterians of different schools 
were conducting the service in the closest 
amity, all tended to create and feed the de- 
sire for union with God and responsiveness 
to his commands. The serene and beautiful 
service was indeed in striking contrast to the 
stormy scenes witnessed within these very 
walls in that century when Scottish Chris- 
tianity was of the decidedly militant type. 
* x 
* 


The city and the churches having thus 
shown their appreciation of the unusual 
character of the conference, it remained for 
Edinburgh University to recognize it in ways 
peculiar to an educational institution and 
nobly did this great school of learning 
through its senatus academicus pay tribute 
to a dozen eminent representatives of the 
missionary movement. Assembled in special 
session in the large McHwan Hall, used only 
for notable occasions, the authorities of the 
University bestowed seven doctorates of 
divisity and six doctorates of law. This 
was done in the presence of several thousand 
highly interested spectators and with all the 
ceremonial usually employed. It gave the 
Americans present a chance to see a typical 
British academical function. 

Though no Teddy bears were dangled over 
the galleries as was the case when Mr. 
toosevelt was honored at Oxford, there was 
enough pounding of heavy canes surrepti- 
tiously introduced by a few venturesome stu- 
dents contrary to explicit injunctions on the 
tickets of admission to suggest the horse- 
play so freely indulged in at all the British 
universities when distinguished men are 
“capped.” And the capping process itself— 
as it is called here—was to us novel in sev- 
eral of its features. The long procession of 
dignitaries was impressive, particularly the 
doctors of law in their brilliant scarlet robes. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William Turner presided 
with the Lord Mayor at his right and the 
deans of the colleges of divinity and of law 
presented the successive candidates with sin- 
gularly felicitous characterizations of them. 

Byvidently pains had been taken to award 
the honors fairly. America came in for two 
doctors of divinity in the persons of Presi- 
dent Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary, of 
whom it was said, “He has carried across the 
Atlantic the fame of the University in which 
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he was trained and has exhibited to our 
kinsmen across the seas the type of men that 
we turn out in Edinburgh as graduates in 
philosophy”; and in the person of Robert B. 
Speer, who was characterized as “a speaker 
of commanding power and a great spiritual 
force in the church to which he belongs, who 
by his speaking, his writings and his admin- 
istrative work exercises an altogether unique 
influence on religious life.” The honor in 
Mr. Speer’s case is all the more noteworthy 
because only upon two other laymen has 
Edinburgh in its long history conferred the 
doctorate of divinity. 

In addition to Dr. Mackenzie another Con- 
gregationalist similarly honored was Rey. 
R. Wardlaw Thompson of London, who was 
declared to be ‘‘one of the highest author- 
ities on all aspects of missionary work.” 

Of the six men receiving doctorates of 
law three were Americans—ex-Governor 
Beaver of Pennsylvania, commended as a 
“gallant general and learned judge’; Seth 
Low, described as a high-souled statesman 
and a lover and promoter of honor and recti- 
tude”; and John R. Mott, who shared with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Speer 
the honor of receiving the loudest applaud- 
ing. He was spoken of as a “dauntless 
crusader and great leader who has for years 
exercised an extraordinary ascendency over 
the students of all countries.” 

Of the three foreigners who were “‘capped”’ 
doctors of law one—a Congregationalist, by 
the way—was President Harada of the 
Doshisha College, Japan, whose present con- 
spicuous position in the chain of Japanese 
educational institutions was said to be 
“largely due to the zealous care and lofty 
ideals of the distinguished divine who now 
guides its destinies.” ? 

The full list of degrees given on this mem- 
orable occasion is appended in order that the 
representative character of the selection may 
be more evident: 


DOCTORS OF DIVINITY 


Rey. K. C. Chatterji, D. D., sndia. 

Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, President, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S. A. 

Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D. D., Sc. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai. , 

Pastor Julius Richter, Germany. 

Rev. Canon C. H. Robinson, Editorial Sec- 
retary, S. P.G., London. 

Robert E. Speer; Secretary, Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, U.S. A. 

Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Secretary, Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 

Herr Lic. J. Warneck. 


DOCTORS OF LAWS 


Right Hon. and Most Rey. Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Gen. James A. Beaver, Judge of the Superior 
Court, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Tasuku Harada, President of the Doshi- 
sha College, Kyoto, Japan. 

Hon. Seth Low, formerly President of Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Prof. Karl Meinhof, D. D., Colonial Institute, 
Hamburg. 

John R. Mott, 
World’s Students 
York. 


General Secretary of the 
Christian Federation, New - 


' papers have their 
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The Opening Scenes 


. ASSEMBLY HALL 
TUESDAY EVENING, June 14. 


And now, the three preliminary gatherings 
in other parts of the city and the routine 
business session constituting the conference 
after an orderly fashion having been held, 
the hour has come for the real opening of 
this marvelous conference. 

We have climbed the hill to the Mound. 
Behind us and considerably below is one of 
the handsomest thoroughfares in Wurope, 
famous and fascinating Princes Street, and 
our eyes rest admiringly upon it and upon 
other outstanding places and edifices here 
and there over the city which the Lord Pro- 
vost proudly asserts to be the “fairest of the 
world, fragrant with associations of tradi- 
tion, history and romance.” It is surely the 
one city in the world, better than Jerusalem 
or Antioch, better than Constantinople or 
Rome, better even than London or New York, 
in which to hold this conclave of Protestant- 
ism at this critical time in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Before us is Assembly Hall. We surge 
along with the crowd through the carefully 
guarded doorways, past the imposing statue 
of old John Knox, and up the stairways to 
an assigned seat. And here we are in the 
hall which has echoed to the eloquence of 
Guthrie and Candlish, of Begg and Rainy, 
the hall in which Robertson Smith was tried 
and the beloved Dods and Bruce were made 
the objects of suspicion and attack. The 
hall is much larger now than it was in those 
heresy-hunting days, and so is the mind of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. 

; * Ok 
* 


But it is time to take a look at our fellow- 
delegates. A sea of faces, old, young, mid- 
dle-aged. The continental delegates and the 
professorial element among the Scottish 
Presbyterians are apparently -partial to 
beards, but smooth faces predominate, and 
it is mainly a Caucasian assemblage, with 
here and there a black or copper-colored 
countenance, A touch of color is occasion- 
ally lent by a red fez, while an Oriental tur- 
ban or a Chinese in pigtails and bright blue 
robes here and there make a pleasing varia- 
tion of our Western headgear. The two 
hundred men from the Continent are, on the 
whole, a rather sober looking lot, as if they 
were feeling their way along carefully amid 
unfamiliar surroundings. ‘They sit together 
not far from the platform, and near them 
are the fifty seats reserved for the press men. 
The leading London dailies and the Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester 
special representatives 
here, and so have the Christian World and 
other of the London religious papers, along 
with many reporters from foreign parts. 

In front of the moderator, in an inclosed 
space, sit the’ august body known as the 
business or executive committee. Dr. George 
Robson, a round-faced, sunny Scotchman 
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and the editor of a missionary publication 
known all over Christendom, is its chair- 
man, and on one side of him sits a vice- 
chairman, the stalwart Dr. A. J. Brown of 
New York, and on the other the efficient 
young secretary, J. H. Oldham, who got his 
training in administration in connection with 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and whose 
indefatigable labors for the last two years 
explain to a considerable extent the success 


of the conference. 
* * 


* 


What a force for righteousness—that is 
the first thought as one surveys the twelve 
hundred men and women who officially make 
up the conference. Did any hall in the 
world ever hold an equal number of persons 
who stood for so much as respects brains, in- 
fluence and heart? Here side by side are 
lords, bishops, canons, college presidents and 
principals, professors, administrators, auth- 
ors, experts, pastors, journalists, laymen of 
large means and generous temper and last 
but certainly not least the gallant company 
of men and women from the firing line, mis- 
sionaries they are commonly called, world 
builders I prefer to designate them. 

The administrative staff of almost every 
missionary society of any consequence in the 
world is represented here either by its secre- 
taries or treasurer or executive committee, 
or perhaps by all three. And there is almost 
no mission field where the Son of Man is 
being exalted today which has not some one 
here to speak, if opportunity be given, for 
the people among whom he or she labors. 

By many ocean routes and across many 
lands they have been coming these last few 
weeks, most of them strangers to one another 
but now indistinguishable as they are being 
fused into one body in Christ Jesus and are 
no more Anglican, Moravian, Wesleyan, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, but Christians, bent on bringing 
the world to the feet of Christ. 

But we shall have a chance later to sur- 
vey and weigh the splendid assemblage of 
forceful, determined men and women. Our 
eyes must now center on the platform just 
being occupied by the men who are to guide 
the thought of this opening evening. The 
four most evident present a contrast that 
will recur over and over again before these 
ten days end. The central figure in evening 
dress is a robust Scotchman, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, who shares with Lord Rose- 
bery the distinction of being one of Scot- 
land’s two most noted men in public life to- 
day. He wears evening dress with a band 
across his bosom indicating his rank and his 
honors. Near him is the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a middle-sized man whose dark, 
penetrating eyes are the most noticeable 
feature of his strong, serious face. And by 
his side is one Dr. Alexander Whyte, whe 
stands for quite a different type of ecclesias- 
ticism, but whose renown among evangelical 
Christians in Jnglish-speaking lands is 
hardly second to that of the private of the 
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Anglican Church, The fourth member of 
this conspicuous platform group is Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, wearing with customary mod- 
esty his just acquired degree, youthful look- 
ing, the master of himself as well as of as- 
semblies, an admirable representative of the 
educated young Americans who are contrib- 
uting so much initiative and enthusiasm to 
the missionary movement. 
* 

Lord Balfour, the permanent president of 
the conference, announces the 100th Psalm, 
and the strains of ‘“‘All people that on earth 
do dwell” roll up to the roof from the lips 
of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Americans, Cana- 
dians, Australians, Africans, French, Ger- 
mans, Belgians, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Swiss and a dozen other nationalities. Then 
Dr. Whyte leads in prayer—and such a 
prayer! Like a garden of nuts it was, redo- 
lent with the phraseology and evincing the 
experience of the Puritan divines, with 
whom the petitioner is on such close terms. 
He thanked God for the Greek and the Latin 
Church—“eyen if it is not with us now, we 
are not less grateful for it’—for the Angli- 
can churches, for divines from John Knox, 
Jeremy Taylor and Rutherford down to 
Spurgeon and Alexander Maclaren. We 
may forget many things in connection with 
the conference, but we shall-not forget the 
prayer of this man of God. 

“T am charged with a message from the 
King.” This statement from Lord Burleigh 
starts a round of applause, and after he fin- 
ishes reading it the aroused feeling had to 
find vent in God Save the King. Then 
Lord Balfour makes his noble presidential 
address, breathing an earnest Jayman’s de- 
sire for and expectation of greater unity. 
And the note which he strikes is re-echoed 
by the Archbishop. We “Dissenters” were 
watching him closely, quick to detect any 
signs of arrogance or exclusiveness. But 
from the beginning to the end the carefully 
written and forcefully read address was that 
of a large-minded, far-seeing Christian states- 
man, not of a prelate seeking to score a 
point for his particular “ism.’’ Such sen- 
tences as “fellow-workers in the church mil- 
itant,” “the section of the church which I 
represent,” convey an idea of the width of 
his sympathies. 

It was not a remarkable production from 
a purely literary point of view, but it was 
remarkable for its simplicity and most of all 
for its sincerity. The Private appeared to 
yearn with all his heart for a better status 
within Christendom as well as for a mighty 
advance upon heathendom. Mr. Speer was 
helpful and inspiring in his treatment of the 
Leadership of Christ, as he always is, but 
we went out into the night saying to one 
another: “‘Wasn’t the Archbishop superb? 
Isn’t a new day dawning for the church?” 

And I suspect that this movement toward 
oneness foreshadowed by his address will 
prove to be perhaps the greatest 6utcome of 
this great conference. ThA “B: 


i4 


I was Joshua Hllis’s pastor for three years 
before I learned very much about him. I 
suppose everybody teok it for granted that 
some one else had told me, so no one thought 
of presuming to give me-information that 
might prove second-hand. It. is nearly al- 
ways this way! Somehow we all remain 
ignorant about most of life’s best things 
because somebody is afraid to tell us! The 
worst trust that exists today is the Silence 
Trust that has monopolized the trade in the 
common goodness lying right in our pathway. 

Now I am going to be a “‘trust buster” 
and speak out just a little about old Joshua 
Hilis, for he had some of the “good things” 
that never grow old and of which there are 
always enough to go round, and more, too. 
I can only tell you a little about him; just 
enough to let you see why every one loved 
him; and why, without holding any office, he 
was the greatest influence for good in the 
church of which I was pastor those many 
years ago. 7 

Everybody called him “old Josh WHllis,” 
and, you knew just what every one meant 
when they said it, exactly as you know what 
every one means when they say “a good 
apple.’ There are some things and some 
people who just have a flavor and that’s all 
there is to say about them. They have 
walked through life’s experiences gathering 
fragrance from every one of them, much as 
one might walk through a rose garden and, 
montks afterward, discover stray rose leaves 
that had, all unknown to him, fallen into 
his pocket. “Old Josh Ellis” was one of 
that sort. He had a fragrance and a flavor 
that no one needed to describe for all knew 
what it was the moment you mentioned his 
name. 

Joshua had never held_an office in the 
church, strange to say. He never missed a 
service, and that is sometimes, nowadays, 
considered quite fitness enough to entitle a 
man to be elder, or deacon, or anything else. 
He was also a man who knew every one in 
the church, for he was eighty years old, hav- 
ing been in Colston Church for fifty years; 
and some congregations will make anybody 
an officer if he only stays long enough. In 
‘such cases church officers are like the man of 
whom Mr. Dooley says that he received a 
“degree from a leading university because he 
was around.” But although offices had 
sought Joshua Hillis, he had consistently re- 
.fused to be found when one wanted him. 
It was even said that one night, fearing that 
he would be elected deacon, he had fore- 
stalled such a catastrophe by praying in the 
open meeting for “our Brother Thomas Hop- 
kins, whom we are about to elect to a sacred 
office in this church.” After which of course 
there was nothing to do but to elect Thomas 
Hopkins. It was a kind of nomination by 
prayer that could not be rejected. 

Everybody was therefore all the more sur- 
prised when it became commonly known that 
“old Josh Ellis” not only would act as the 
church's delegate to the installation of Rey. 
Robert Milton, but had actually told two or 
three people that he wanted to be so elected. 

Everybody in Colston Church knew Bob 
Milton for he was an old ‘Colston boy,” but 
in his fifteen years’ ministry out in a West- 
ern state, few had followed him closely 
enough to know how great his influence was 
there. It was a tremendous surprise to 
Colston Church when the great Bay Ridge 
‘Church in an Eastern city, whose name l 
need not give, called him to be its pastor. 

This might remind me to say how strange 
a thing life is that allows us to get so far 
separated from each other! We are like 
people traveling in a railway train. One 
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looks out and sees the calm lake and rests 
his eyes and thoughts, while another sits on 
the opposite side and sees a jagged mountain 
that inspires him to think of great deeds 
even while it frightens him. What a pity if 
the two do not tell each other of what they 
see! What a pity it is that the people who 
knew us as noisy children, or mischievous 
boys, or vain girls, are the very ones who 
seldom know us after we have become useful 
men and women! Isn’t it sad, and sad be- 
cause unnecessary, that the fruitage of good 
lives seldom gets back to those who planted 
the early seeds! And the people to whom 
we would like to give some joy to are the 
very ones who never hear how much joy we 
may be giving to people somewhere else. 

Bob Milton’s life had been somewhat like 
this. Colston Church had forgotten him ex- 
cept as a name. He had gone West to build 
up his health, and as he built it up he did 
more—he built up a church, and a confidence 
in himself and his message of living truth 
that went up and down all that Western 
state. But Colston had little knowledge of 
this, and was tremendously astonished when 
it heard that the great Bay Ridge Church 
had called him. 

There was one man, however, in Colston 
Church who had not forgotten Bob Milton, 
and that man was “old Josh Hillis.” Per- 
haps you may see for yourself if Bob Milton 
had forgotten him. 

So much talk had peen caused by “old 
Josh Hllis’s” desire to go to the installation, 
so much kindly talk and gratification, that 
I determined to find out all about it before 
he and I, as ‘‘pastor and delegate’’ should 
go together to the council. The newspapers 
had already told the public in general about 
the Reverend Robert Milton, had published 
his picture, and had duly congratulated Bay 
Ridge Church on securing a “man of so 
much promise.” But in order that, as pas- 
tor of his old church I might \know more 
about this man I made up my mind to see 
old Josh Ellis. It was a June night before 
the installation when I found myself sitting 
on his doorstep talking with him, and the 
warm breezes played about the little garden 
in front of us where old Josh grew enough 
peas and beans for himself and his daughter, 
all the family he had. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “I will meet you at 
the train in the morning. I am glad to have 
the chance to go to see Bob Milton installed 
back here in his own state again.” 

“You knew Mr. Milton, Mr. Ellis?’ I sug- 
gested. 

“IKXnow him, I guess I did know him. He 
was in my Sunday school class just before 
he went away to college. I taught him for 
two years, and a queerer boy I never taught 
in all my days. There warn’t no more an- 
swerin’ Bob’s questions than there is makin’ 
that breeze quit blowin’ there. I remember 
I was readin’ to the boys once that verse in 
the Psalms, ‘Oh, that I had the wings of a 
dove’; Bob looked at me as if he wanted to 
ask a question an’ J said, ‘What is it, Bob?’ 
‘Do you suppose, Mr. Hllis, that the dove 
ever says, “Oh, that I had the legs of a 
man” ?’ 

“Now, Pastor, what could I say? I must 
say I didn’t know what to do; it kind o’ gave 
me a new idea, though, on the relations ex- 
istin’ between men and doves; how one of 
‘em is always strivin’ after something he 
hasn’t got, while the other one is so con- 
tented that the Master told us to be like it. 
So all of a sudden it occurred to me to say 
to Bob Milton: 

“*Well, Bob, to be as harmless as a dove 
the way Jesus said we ought to be means, 
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I guess, that we shouldn’t do harm to our- 
selves any more than to other people; and 
if a dove is always wishin’ for the legs of a 
man he might be doin’ himself considerable 
harm. It would: make his wings heavy. 
The best thing any of us can do is to use 
what we’ve got!’ 

“<“Mhat’s so,’ Bob said, lookin’ serious.” 

“Did that keep him quiet for a while, Mr. 
Hillis?” I asked, for I saw that I might get 
at a knowledge of Bay Ridge’s new pastor 
more quickly this way than any other. 

“Yes, for a while, but not long. But 
somehow, more and more, I saw something 
down underneath Bob’s questions. He 
seemed to want to find out exactly what 
things in the Bible meant. Now, sir,” and 
old Josh gave me one of those intense looks 
of his that was so often a help to me as I 
saw it like a ray of light down in the pews 
on Sunday, “Now, sir, I don’t know as we 
can always tell exactly what the Bible means 
in every word; but I do believe that to keep 
on tryin’ to find out is a better education 
than goin’ to college. An’ Bob Milton 
seemed to think the Bible was like any other 
book, meant to be understood, and that’s 
what made me always like him even if he did 
puzzle me sometimes. We had the lesson 
on the Good Samaritan one day and Bob 
gave me a whole new idea about that, I tell 
you.” 

I waited for Mr. Hllis to go on, knowing 
that in conversation he was, as he was in 
prayer meeting, apt to make a long pause 
before he said his most helpful sentence. 

“Yes, sir, a whole new idea. Bob said 
to me, ‘Mr. Hllis, why didn’t Christ really 
answer the man’s question when he asked 
him who his neighbor was? ‘Why, didn’t 
he answer him? Bob—he told him that his 
neighbor was any man in trouble.’ ‘No, 
Mr. WBllis, he didn’t. Jesus doesn’t ask, 
when he gets through, whose neighbor the 
poor man was, but who was neighbor to the 
poor man. That’s different, isn’t it, Mr. 
Ellis? ‘It may be, Bob,’ I said, ‘go on and 
tell me what you think.’ ‘Well, sir,’ Bob 
said, ‘the man asked Jesus, Who is my 
neighbor? but Jesus doesn’t tell him that; 
he tells him whom he can be neighbor to. 
This poor man lying in the road was as 
much neighbor to the priest as to the Samar- 
itan, but only the Samaritan was neighbor 
to him.’ 

“Well, Pastor, I thought about that a lot, 
and I’ve come to see Bob was right. The 
whole matter the Master wanted to teach is 
not who is my neighbor, but whom can I be 
neighbor to. It seems to me the neighborly 
spirit just goes round the world and finds 
neighbors everywhere. It’s the stay at home 
spirit that’s most unneighborly, isn’t it?” 

“T think it is,’ I answered, as I saw how 
broad his statement was. 

“Yes, sir, if you ask who is my neighbor 
you’ve got to go by distance, of course. But 
if you ask who am I neighbor to, you haven’t 
got any distance at all. I can be a neighbor 
to anybody if I take the neighborly spirit 
wherever I go. It was really Bob Milton 
that gave me that idea just because he 
wanted to find out what the parable meant.” 

“And afterward he went to college?” 

“Yes; I never had but one long talk with 
him after that.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Bob came to me and said he didn’t know 
whether he wanted to be a preacher or not, 
but he did want to find out some more things 
about the Bible. Then I told him what I 
thought. I told him I was only a layman, 
but it seemed to me a good common sense 
young man had as much right in the ministry 
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as in any other profession. And Bob stood 
right here by this gate, Parson, and we 
looked out there into the garden and spoke 
of the flowers, the way men will do some- 
times, and I said to him: 

““Bob, that’s an ugly, dusty road out 
there, and many a day I’ve wished it clean 
blown up and swept away; it’s hot in sum- 
mer and cold in winter and, if 1 could, I’d 
abolish it out of existence. But, then, you 
see, Bob, that road leads right here to my 
home and to my garden. In winter it leads 
me-here to Sary, my girl, and to my fireside 
where me and her mother used to sit. It 
seems to me, Bob, if a man should refuse to 
keep that ugly road in order he’d ought to 
be put in prison, and if I voted to sweep it 
out of existence I’d be a traitor to this state. 
It seems to me the Lord gave me a home, 
and a garden, and a fireside, but he put the 
road-makin’ and road-keepin’ into my own 
hands. So if you’ve got an idea of goin’ to 
preachin’ it’s just the same as if you was 
keepin’ this road in order. You'll be doin’ 
somethin’ that’s got to be done, an’ a fine 
thing, too. Folks has got to get home, home 
to them fourteenth o’ St. John mansions, an’ 
I don’t see how they are goin’ to do it unless 
here and there there’s men alorig the road to 
keep it in order, and to tell ’em how to go, 
and to remind ’em on a dark night that 
home ain’t so far away; same as I’m re- 
minded sometimes when I pass Cyrus Jones’s 
house down here, nex’ one to mine. It’s for 
you, Bob, to say if you’ve really got a call 
to go into this road-makin’. All I’m sayin’ 
is that it’s a common sense thing to do, and 
you may be sort o’ traitor-like if you don’t 
do it.’ 

“Well, Pastor, that’s about the last I saw 
of Bob, but I know he did go into the road- 
makin’, and every Christmas I get a letter 
from him. He don’t talk much about him- 
self, but I know he’s done a lot o’ good, out 
West there, and I hope’’—Josh’s eyes had a 
longing in them such as Moses’ eyes might 
have had as he looked over into Canaan 
which he was not to see—“I hope I'll live to 
see him doin’ good right here. I’m only a 
layman myself, but—well, good night, Pas- 
tor, I'll see you at the train. Sary’ll bring 
me down.” 

My thoughts came silently as I went home 
in the dark night along that road from old 
Josh’s house. It was all so plain to him, 
and his open mind had seen so much of the 
daily truth that I had labored over. How 
foolish all my careful theories about preach- 
ing were! It was after all just road-making, 
beautiful feet on the mountain tops making 
a path for some one else to walk in. 

“Yes,” I said to myself, ‘old Josh Ellis 
ought to be professor of homiletics in the 
Seminary; it’s a chair that only a layman 
ean really fill anyhow.” 

I met him at the train in the morning; 
but to tell you all about Robert Milton’s 
installation would not interest you, so our 
journey to the Bay Ridge Church need not 
even be begun here. Some other time you 
can ask about that. Just now you will only 
want to hear one sentence from Robert Mil- 
ton’s declaration at his installation. I sup- 
pose some installation papers are like dress- 
suits, used seldom, laid away until the next 
occasion calls for them, then brought out 
and brushed up and found to be as good as 
ever. But then again, there are some that 
aren’t like that, and Bob Milton’s was one of 

_ them. ; a 
“There are times,” said this sentence of 
his, ‘when our so-called new truth of today 
is seen to be a part of the old truth that all 
past ages have known. It has always been 
and shall always be my aim as a minister of 
the gospel to think of truth as a road which 
never changes its place in the map of life 
but which needs constant care to keep it fit 
for travel. New stones must be brought 
from new quarries to be put on it, and we 
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must use our minds to survey it and level it 
now and again. But we must remember that 
all this is not for the sake of the road itself, 
but only in order to make it good for travel. 
My main business as a minister is to see 
that people use the road and to remind them 
always of the home at the end.” 

I hardly dared to look at old Josh Ellis 
as Robert Milton read these words. But I 
have always been glad that I happened to 
stand near by when old Josh went up, in the 
nearly empty church, almost the last one to 
say good night to the new pastor of Bay 
Ridge, and heard Milton say: 

“Good night, Mr. Wllis. Ill be out to see 
the old garden soon. I would not be here 
except for you, and road-making is all you 
used to say it was.” 

Then he turned away as if he had said too 
much, for “old Josh’ was tremblingly af- 
fected. 

That was the only office Joshua Hllis ever 
held in Colston Church, delegate to Robert 
Milton’s installation council. It was the 
only one he ever wanted. 


World Conference of Young 
Women 


Of the eight hundred and fifty women who 
were the guests of Germany in the fourth 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Conference, held in Berlin, May 18-26, 


DR. JULIUS RICHTER 


German pastor, editor, author, mission expert 


fifty-two were regular delegates from the 
United ‘States. This number included Miss 
Grace H. Dodge of New York City, presi- 
dent of the National Board of the United 
States of America, and who spoke at the 
great Sunday noon service in Circus Busch, 
and Miss Annie M. Reynolds of North 
Haven, Ct., for ten years world’s secretary. 
She was recognized as the best presiding 
officer of the conference, owing not only to 
her ability to use three or four languages, 
but because of her clear and appropriate 
way of presenting a subject which might 
appeal, otherwise, to only one or two of the 
twenty-nine nations represented in the gath- 
ering. Miss Charlotte Adams, resident Bible 
teacher at the Y. W. ©. A. Training School 
in New York City, conducted Hnglish Bible 
readings. Miss Florence Simms was the 
chairman of the commission on the social 
awakening, and other members gave minor 
addresses or shared in committee work. The 
Americans had also a right to claim Miss 
Clarissa Spencer, the present world’s sec- 
retary, Miss Paddock, national secretary of 
China, Miss Kawai of Japan, a former Bryn 
Mawr student, who was chairman of the 
commission on the missionary awakening. 


In fact, workers from Bulgaria, India, Can-° 


ada, France and Australia look back for 
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their education or association preparation to 
America. 

The conference was truly international in 
its appearance, composition and means of 
expression. The business was all transacted 
in French, German and English. At the 
closing session eighteen languages were em- 
ployed. It was also truly German in the 
preciseness of its arrangements, in the con- 
spicuous part taken by pastors and deacon- 
esses and in the regard paid to royalty, for 
on the opening day the kaiserin was present, 
attended by certain court ladies interested in 
this Christian work for girls. Truly Ger- 
man, too, was the excursion to Potsdam, con- 
cluding with a devotional service in'a pine 
grove. 

Fully two years ago preliminary questions 
were sent out for the three commissions, fol- 
lowing the plan of the China Centenary Con- 
ference of 1907, on the general theme: The 
Place of the Y. W. C. A. (a) in the social 
and industrial awakening of the present day, 
(6) in the evangelistic awakening, (c) in 
the missionary awakening. Every nation re- 
sponded with statements of present condi- 
tions of women and girls and efforts or obli- 
gations of the Association to meet these. 
This gave proper basis for adoption of the 
resolutions for the next four years’ policy. 
In these commission reports one learned of 
the advances in every land: new national 
organizations in Australasia and Holland, 
gifts of summer vacation homes in various 
parts of Germany, vernacular branches 
undertaken in India, students’ hostels in 
Japan, the first Dominion Summer Confer- 
ence in Canada, fine co-operation of members 
in I’rance with the evangelistic work of the 
pastors, classes for social study among girls 
of leisure in Great Britain, seven Associa- 
tions organized in government schools in 
China, in addition to those in twenty-six 
mission schools, in the United States work 
developed among negroes and Indians, new 
Association buildings in a score of cities and 
the establishment of a National Training 
School for Secretaries in New York with 
preparatory centers in ten local centers. 

Perhaps the most able evening address 
was by Dr. Julius Richter, who spoke of 
woman as the conserving power of heathen- 
ism. It is hard to specify the most impres- 
sive service. It might have been the meeting 
of local members in Circus Busch, in which 
every seat was taken. That meant an audi- 
ence of 7,000, with a choir of 300 members, 
trained as only a German singing society 
can be trained. It may have been the sol- 
emn communion service when Pastor Burek- 
hardt, the German national president, ad- 
ministered the ‘‘Abendmahl’’ to almost the 
entire body of delegates. Tlo Americans one 
of the most significant facts of the whole 
conference was the eagerness with which 
delegates from almost every land begged to 
know how work was done in the United 
States, the country where every young 
woman is said to have “a chance,” econom- 
ically, industrially, educationally and eccle- 
siastically, to develop her best personality, 
and where the Y. W. C. A. is a recognized 
factor in attaining these. 

Berlin, Germany. ELiIzABETH WILSON. 


The follow-up committee appointed by the 
Chicago Laymen’s Missionary Convention re- 
ported at an enthusiastic meeting in the 
central Y. M. C. A. building, June 16, that 
$226,308 of the $250,000, set as the goal for 
the Chicago churches for the year had been 
subscribed. The largest increase was in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church. Here Dr. 
John Timothy Stone has stirred up a foreign 
missionary interest which has raised the 
offering from $13,000 last year to $24,000. 
The money was paid in before Dr. Stone 
went abroad to gather more fuel for mis- 
sionary fires in Edinburgh. 
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Creed ane Temper 


2 July 1910 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., Birmingham, England 


“Sound in patience.” That is not the 
usual standpoint from which we estimate the 
soundness of our fellows. The test is fre- 
quently creedal, and a man’s soundness is 
ascertained from the quantity and quality of 
his beliefs. Or the test is ecclesiastical, and 
soundness is sought in a man’s connections 
with some one or other of our many visible 
organizations. 

When men speak of soundness in religious 

relationships the judges are rarely found in- 
vestigating the realm of moral issues. But 
the apostle takes us to quite another point 
of view. Here soundness is estimated, not 
by length of creed, but by length of patience; 
not by the number of articles in our mental 
professions, but by the powers of endurance 
in our ordinary tempers; not by the abun- 
dance of our confessions, but by the tenacity 
and intensity of our continuance. 
_ Well, now, how should we stand this form 
of scrutiny? If we were judged according to 
our-creeds, the majority of us might pass the 
examination with honors. But how should 
we fare if the judgment were to busy itself 
with the soundness of our tempers? For 
experience makes it evident that creedal 
soundness may co-exist with diseased and 
waspish dispositions. Orthodoxy in belief 
may live in the same house with repellent 
heterodoxy in manners. And the same in- 
dictment may be made against many men 
who support their heterodoxy with a bitter- 
mess and a virulence which make it clear 
that broad theories about the vineyard can 
be allied with an exceedingly unattractive 
vintage. Therefore do 1 say that multitudes 
who might pass the ereedal test would fail at 
the test of the temper. 

The same pathetic collapse might be the 
lot of many who are proud of their eccle- 
‘Siastical soundness. The pages of history 
have made the ecclesiastics’ temper notori- 
ous, and contemporary history is by no 
means changing the record. ‘The ecclesias- 
tical battlefield is almost invariably the ex- 
hibition-ground of short and hasty tempers. 
We contend for the soundness of our isms 
with an almost riotous display of the un- 
soundness of our patience. Therefore, I 
think it is a‘ striking warning which the 
apostle gives us when he diverts our atten- 
tion to this possible heteredoxy of temper, 
‘and teaches us that one of the main essen- 
tials of a healthy and progressive life is 
found in the possession of a strong and in- 
-vincible patience. 

The Apostle Paul has himself been de- 
scribed by a great Biblical student as ‘Paul 
the undiscourageable.” He is worthy of the 
name, and there is no better way of study- 
ing the significance of his teaching than by 
watching his own life. He is his own best 
‘commentary on his own counsels. His pur- 
poses were frequently broken by tumultuous 
shocks. His plans were destroyed by hatred 
‘cand violence. His course was twisted here, 
diverted there and wrenched a hundred times 
from its appointed goings by the mischievous 
plots of wicked men. The little churches he 
thad founded were in chronic disturbance and 
unrest. They were often infested with puer- 
jlities, and sometimes honeycombed by here- 
ssies which consumed their very life. And 
yet how sound and noble his patience! ‘With 
what fruitful tenderness he waits for his 
lagging pupils! His very reproofs are given, 
not with the blind, clumsy blows of a street 
mob, but with the quiet, discriminating hand 
of a surgeon. This man, more than most, 


‘os ‘had proved the hygienic value 6f endurance, - 


-and he was competent to counsel his fellow- 
believers to discipline themselves to the 
“soundness of patience.” 


Let us, therefore, look a little more closely 
at the virtue. This virtue of patience is to 
be exercised in seasons of waiting. This is 
certainly the hardest and most exacting ex- 
ercise. I suppose the rarest form of courage 
is displayed when we are compelled to sit 
still, and things are happening in which we 
can take no part. Action would reduce the 
tension and bring relief, but action is impos- 
sible. 

We have an example of this in the awful 
mining calamity which recently desolated so 
many homes in the United States. It re- 
quired one. kind of courage and one kind of 
patience to descend the uncertain mine and 
work away at the accumulated débris, in the 
dubious hope of finding’the buried men alive. 
But the women above, the wives of the 
buried men, standing there through day and 
night, able to do nothing but wait, these 
needed a finer type of patience and courage. 
I do not wonder that when the managers 
asked the poor afflicted souls to get a shed 
ready for the possible reception of recovered 
men, and to prepare bedding and food, the 
terrible tension was relieved and comfort 
found in ministry. It is the same in the life 
of a soldier. The acutest strain is not in the 
fighting itself, but in perilous waiting when 
fighting is impossible. 

So it is in common trouble and distress. 
Our severest test is when we are in the midst 
of a serious campaign and our ammunition 
is spent. <A loved one is sick, and the ail- 
ment is absolutely beyond our ministry. A 
dear one has gone astray, and we can think 
of nothing more to do to recover him. It is 
in seasons like these that the finest courage 
and the ripest patience display their glory. 

But the virtue of patience is also to be 
exercised in seasons of activity. The army 
needs patience in waiting; it also needs pa- 
tience in fighting. Impatience can spoil the 
waiting, and impatience can spoil the fight- 
ing. Impatient action defeats its own ends. 
An impatient shot registers an erratic mark. 
An impatient batsman throws away the 
game. And so it is a general principle in 
life; patience is not something to be called 
up merely in hours of enforced indolence ; 
it is not merely a standby in emergencies; 
it is the virtue which endows every moment 
with promise, and which makes the most 
commonplace action healthily effective. 

Now let me mention two or three condi- 
tions in life in which this “sound patience” 
would operate with splendid effectiveness. 

Hirst of all, then, we need a “sound pa- 
tience’’ when we are in the presence of op- 
pressive mysteries. There is no one who 
does any thinking at all who has not entered 
the dark, cold circle of apparently insoluble 
mystery. It may be the burdensome pres- 
ence of immediate and palpable realities, 
such as suffering and pain. Or it may be 
those problems lying upon the borderland, or 
well within that mysterious realm where we 
seem to have neither eyes nor ears, hands 
nor feet. The mystery of God, the mystery 
of Providence, the mystery of Jesus Christ— 
his incarnation, his resurrection, his glorifi- 
cation, his relation to sin and hope and 
human endeayor and the veiled tomorrow; 
and all the great pressing problems of human 
birth and human life and human destiny— 
what shall we do with these? 

Or, what shall we not do with them? Let 
us make it an essential in all our assump- 
tions that a prerequisite to all discovery is 
a “sound patience.” Don’t let us deal with 
them as though they were Christmas puzzles, 
to be taken up at odd moments and cursorily 
examine? and then thrown aside again in 
jrritation and impetuous haste. 


I am fre- 


quently amazed to see how hastily men and 
women drop these things. They ‘cannot be 
bothered with them,” and so retreat into a 
perilous indifference or fruitless agnosticism. 
George Hliot dropped her yital faith in the 
course of eleven days. Robert Elsmere 
dropped his vital faith with almost equal 
celerity. I heard from one young fellow 
who was burning all his boats and refusing 
henceforth to sail these vast, mysterious, glo- 
rious seas, and all because he had read a 
little pamphlet of not more than fifty pages 
from cover to cover! : 

Now I want to suggest to the young peo- 
ple to be patient in the presence of mystery, 
and to assume that patience itself is one of 
the great instruments. of exploration and dis- 
cernment and interpretation. I want to 
suggest that patience itself is power, spirit- 
ual power, both perceptive and receptive, and 
that the very possession of patience gives 
us the requisite medium for beholding the 
glory of the Lord. Don’t stake your spirit- 
ual destiny on the throw of the dice! Don’t 
Jet one month’s hasty reading turn your 
backs upon the undiscovered glories of the 
spiritual world. Whatever else you lack, be 
“sound in patience.” “Let patience have her 
perfect work.’ “In patience ye shall win 
your souls.” + 

And, secondly, we need a “sound patience” 
in the presence of burdensome disappoint- 
ment. Some glowing purpose has been sud- 
denly frustrated. Some bit of fond work 
has been rudely broken. Disappointment is 
apt to kindle irritation, and when that. fire 
begins to burn much valuable furniture is 
in danger. When irritation is blazing, fine 
resolution is apt to be destroyed, and very 
speedily an enterprising life is changed into 
a dull and smoldering indifference. In many 
a life that is the last melancholy chapter of 
what might have been a noble and inspiring 
biography. 

I have been reading the-life of Principal 
Rainy, whom. his biographer classes with 
Gladstone and Newman as the three out- 
standing British figures in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. I suppose that 
one of the crises in Rainy’s life was when 
the House of Lords delivered judgment in 
the appeal case between the “Wee Frees” 
and the United Free Church of Scotland. 
Rainy had given the strength of his life to 
the Free Church, and his matured powers 
had been consecrated in promoting vital and 
corporate union between his own church and 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
As you will remember, a disaffected minority 
disagreed, and claimed the entire material 
heritage of the Free Church—its churches, 
its manses, its colleges, its funds. The case, 
was taken to the Lords, and the Lords gave 
judgment against the United Free Church, 
and therefore against Dr, Rainy. It seemed 
as though his majestic vision were to be only 
a temple built in dreams! 

He was in the Lords when judgment was 
given. He was standing by Mr. Haldane, 
whose guest he was in London. Mr. Hal- 
dane says that on the way home Rainy never 
spoke a word. When they reached home he 
sat down and then quietly said, “I wish I 
were ten years younger!” No anger, no 
harsh resentment, no bitterness, no unholy 
fire! “I wish I were ten years younger!” 
There was no need that he were younger. 
He quietly and strongly set to work again 
to bring order out of confusion, and a nobler 
union out of the very discord and disruption. 
Surely Robert Rainy was “sound in pa- 
tience’! And if I address these words to 


any whose fine bit of work is lying like'a | | 


shivered vase upon the floor, let me tenderly 
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counsel him to begin again; aye, to try 
again, and without bitterness and in “sound 
patience” prove that: he is worthy of the 
better thing he sought. 

In a further application, let me say that 
we need a “sound patience” in the presence 
of a loitering progress. Things are walking, 
and we want them to run. Or, they are 
running, and we want them to fly! We be- 
come irritated, and then irritable, and in 
losing patience lose the very spirit and in- 
strument of progress. How true this is in 
our relationship to litttle children, and espe- 
cially to little children who have the misfor- 
tune to be dull-witted and slow! How fatal 
the mistake! To become impatient is to 
deprive them of the very atmosphere they 
require for journeying at all. Impatience 
meyer converts dull-wittedness into quick- 
wittedness, and the teacher or the parent 
who becomes impatient is robbing the child 
of its heritage, increasing its load of disad- 
vantage, and making its little pilgrim jour- 
ney prematurely dark and hard. Dull chil- 
dren may open slowly, but the opening often 
brings a great surprise. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the last becomes first, and the be- 
lated arrival justifies all the patience that 
awaited his appearing. es 

So the principle might accompany us in 
application to all the many-colored relation- 
ships in life. In the presence of a civiliza- 
tion which moves upward with slow and 
leaden feet, or of an impulsive enthusiasm 
which squanders its treasure in thoughtless 
speed, sound patience always pays. And in 
the presence of bereavement, when daylight 
fades, and twilight reigns, when the sore 
heart is tempted to believe that the day’s 
labor is done, and begins to put its tools 
away, believe me, sound: patience pays: 


“Rest comes at length, though life be dark 
and dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night 
be past, 
All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, shall 
come at last.” ~ 


But what is our hope of patience? Where 
is our resource? How can we hold out? 
Here is the beginning of the secret. “He 
endured!” “Tf we suffer with him.” It’is 
in. fellowship with him, and in him only, that 
we become triumphant. The resources of 
the patient Lord are offered to those who 
seek to live the patient life. “Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit.” “The 
meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach the way.” The Lord of 
patience will bestow his own healing virtue 
upon the waiting soul. 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind: 
In purer lives thy service find 
In deeper reverence, praise!” 


Theodore Thornton Munger 
BY HERBERT J. WYCKOFF 


The aged seer, his eager soul a-strain 

Against the leash of body worn and spent, 

” Twixt ties of earth and lure of heaven rent, 
Gazed, half-persuaded, through the western pane, 
Till heaven’s glories dimmed all earthly gain; 

And, casting off the light impediment 

‘With strength that by the risen Lord was sent, 
He broke the ball and shackle of his chain; 
And speeding free toward all those mysteries 

That he was ever ardent to explore, 

Each moment grasping surer his reward, 
He urged his course across the narrowing seas, 

On to the shining, joyful shore. 

And up the strand where, smiling, stood 
ete his Lord. 
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Baccalaureate Sayings 


Counsels and Opinions Gathered from the Commencement 
Season 


JUSTICE TO ALL 


President Taft at Marietta 


What I plead for is a square deal for all 
interests, whether they be farmers, railroad- 
ers, manufacturers or working men. We 
are all in the same boat together, and what 
injures one injures all. We want a healthy 
development of all and justice to all. 


AN END OF WARS 


Secretary Knox at University of 
Pennsylvania 


We have reached a point when it is evi- 
dent that the future holds in store a time 
when wars shall cease, when the nations of 
the world shall realize a federation as real 
and vital as that now subsisting between 
the component parts of a single state; when 
by deliberate international conjunction the 
strong shall universally help the weak, and 
when the corporate righteousness of the 
world shall compel unrighteousness to dis- 
appear and shall destroy the habitations of 
cruelty still lingering in the dark places of 
the earth. This is the spirit of the wide 
world brooding on things to come. That 
day will be the millennium, of course; but in 
some sense and degree it will surely be 
realized in this dispensation of mortal time. 
It is for this country always to maintain its 
historic policy and attitude, to be true to this 
greatest duty of a nation, which is entirely 
consistent with all its internal duties, to 
advance that time which the whole course of 
history and all divine prophecies and reyel- 
ations alike presage. 


. RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Gov. A. J. Pothier of Rhode Island to 
graduates of Brown University 


Religion and education, I firmly believe, 
are the agencies that will save the world 
from the perils that temporarily may 
threaten. A return to religion and the 
spread of education will foster a spirit of 
amity between nations that will in time find 
its expression in a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, and will help to adjust the differ- 
ences arising in our social life, or solve the 
problems which are confronting the human 
race in its onward march. In America, 
where these two institutions—religion and 
education—are so firmly established, we have 
little occasion for fear of the future. 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 


Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell at Harvard 


If popular government gives to every man 
the privilege of serving his country, it also 
imposes on him the duty of doing so, as far 
as his circumstances will permit. Every 
man in America is bound to take at least 
an intelligent interest in public affairs, and 
to bear a part of the burden of government 
either in oltfice or out. He ought to per- 
form with eagerness his duties as a citizen, 
and make personal sacrifices to check in- 
iquity and promote honest, efficient admin- 
istration and pure politics. 


INTELLIGENCE AND FAITH 


Pres. A. T. Hadley at Yale 


There is no field—I say it reverently—in 
which it is so necessary to combine intelli- 
gence with faith as in our idea of God. In 
former years we were bound down by creeds 
which described in detail God’s attributes 
and God’s wishes. You accepted him as 


he was pictured in those creeds or you re 
jected him altogether. Today we try to 
judge for ourselves regarding God’s attri- 
butes and God’s wishes.. Of all responsi- 
bilities which go with the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment this is the greatest. You 
call your God the God of justice; see to it 
that your faith takes such shape that you 
could worship him only by doing justice. 
You call your God the God of love; see to 
it that your faith is so shaped as to make 
you give love instead of merely trying to 
receive it. You call him the God of bat- 
tles; see that your trust in him is an 
inspiration to you to take your part in the 
battles, both with courage and with in- 
telligence. 


THE MEANING OF LOYALTY 


Prof. Josiah Royce at Simmons College 


The appearances of loyalty are manifold. 
Its meaning is one. And I myself venture 
to state what the true spirit ef loyalty is 
by defining the term thus: By loyalty I 
mean the thoroughgoing, the voluntary and 
the practical devotion of a self to a cause. 
And by a cause I mean something of the 
nature that the true lover has in mind when 
he is wisely deyoted to his love, that the 
faithful member of a family serves when the 
family itself is the cause dear to him, that 
the member of a fraternity, or the child of a 
college, or the devoted professional man, or 
the patriot, or the martyr, or the faithful 
workman, conceives when he thinks of 
that to which he gives his life. As all 
these illustrations suggest, the cause to 
which one can be loyal is never a mere 
detached individual and never a mere col- 
lection of individuals; nor is it ever a 
mere abstract principle. The cause, 
whether in the Church or the army or the 
workshop, in the home or in the friendship, 
is some sort of unity whereby many per- 
sons are joined in one common life. 


THE MAN OF ONE BOOK 


Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus at the Armour 


Institute of Technology, Chicago 


Give me these five books (The Bible, 
Shakespeare, a life of Washington, Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim Progress” and the Constitution of 
the United States) and I would rather risk 
civilization with them than with any list 
which does not include the Bible and Shake- 
speare’s works. 

Dr. Harper, whose ideal character we re- 
vere today, was a man of one book. From 
it he received comprehensiveness, prevision 
and intellectual security. He was a man of 
large-mindedness and many-sidedness through 
his love for books, especially the Bible. Dr. 
Harper’s great service was his lifting the 
Bible out of the sphere of metaphysics and 
making it a thing for and of humanity. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE FARM 


Pres. R. C. Maclaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at New Hampshire 
College 

New machinery, new fertilizers, new 
means of treating the soil and in dealing 
with its products, all suggested by scien- 
tific investigations, are changing the very 
appearance of the farm, and have made it 
evident that the product of the farm can 
be enormously increased, apparently al- 
most without limit. Here, then, lies a gr 
national opportunity; and it is for 
young men trained in these technical 
leges to lead the way in the advance. 
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The Benhams’ Noiseless Fourth 


The four Benham boys were ardently 
patriotic. Little Mrs. Benham was tempted 
to indulge the treasonable wish that they 
were not quite so much in love with their 
country. ‘T’o be sure she was patriotic her- 
self, but being a woman, she could keep a 
silent loyalty. Boys, however, going up the 
years’ stairs from six to twelve, couldn’t be 
noiseless on a Fourth of July, that was more 
than mortal mother should expect. And 
there was Miss Philena. Richard Benham, 
pater, laughed and said: ‘‘It takes a woman 
to worry. Of course we're going to observe 
the new rules for a sane Fourth, but you 
mustn’t expect too much of boys. If they 
can’t have fire crackers they’ll have to whoop 
it up in less dangerous ways. A little extra 


noise won’t hurt Miss Philena. It'll shake 
her up.’’ 
Mrs. Richard knew better. She had ex- 


perience of living next to a lone woman, and 
of seeing her close her windows even on a 
hot summer day the minute the boys ap- 
peared outside. She knew how hard it was 
to keep her offspring out of the back yard, 
and on the side farthest away from Miss 
Philena. 

“We own the back yard, the whole of it, 
don’t we, Mother?” Harold asked once, and 
she answered, “Yes, Son, but we must re- 
member that noise hurts Miss Philena’s 
head.” Burton, the second boy, once went 
so far as to wish Miss Philena had been born 
headless. There was Fourth of July to cele- 
brate, and Richard Benham home all day 
to do stunts with his youngsters. It didn’t 
look promising for the poor woman next 
door. 

A brilliant conception came to Mrs. Ben- 
ham. “We might get a carryall and go for 
a picnic—take the boys and their shoutings 
out in the country, where they wouldn’t dis- 
turb any one.” 

“That's capital! What a brilliant little 
woman it is!” said Richard Benham. “T’ll 
do it on one condition—that you'll let me 
invite Miss Philena to go with us.” 

“Invite Miss Philena to go with us! 
When we're having the picnic just to get 
away from her! What are you thinking of, 
Dick? She wouldn’t go.” 

A more serious expression came over the 
man’s face. “I think she would if I ask her. 
To tell the truth, Trixy, I’m rather sorry 
for the poor old thing. She isn’t so very old, 
cither. Miss Philena isn’t a day over fifty- 
five. As a boy, I used to see a good deal of 
her, and she was gay as you please. I’ve 
half forgotten, but there was something 
about her lover going off and marrying a 
cousin of hers. Naturally she soured. It 
spoils her to be living there alone, and a day 
with us would do her no end of good.” 

“Of course, Dick, if you say so,” Mrs. 
Benham’s ready sympathy responded, “and 
you can take the boys quite away from us, 
so she wouldn’t mind it so much.” 

A smile flickered on the man’s lips, and 
he said: “Trust Miss Philena to me, my 
dear, but perhaps you’d better coach the 
boys on their manners to our guest. I 
expect little Dick will be the worst to 
keep in order. He’s such a ‘truthful James,’ 
like his daddy. I’m going now to invite 
her.” 

Miss Philena was feeling especially low 
that morning. She dreaded the Fourth with 
its extra noises, unspeakably; she hadn’t 
much faith in this talk about a sane Fourth, 
and it was really too hot to cork up all the 
doors and windows. In addition to her 
usual troubles a certain question of con- 
science was on her mind which would assert 


By Helen A. Hawley 


itself, and claim a decision. Never had she 
longed more for advice. 

Enter Mr, Richard Benham, with his best 
bow and his wonderful invitation. ‘You see, 
Miss Philena, I always associate you with 
my mother, though you belonged rather in 
the younger set.” Wasn’t he a born diplo- 
mat? A tinge of red came into the faded 
cheeks. ‘‘And you are the only one of her 
old friends living here now. We do miss her 
the worst, since she went to live with Abby. 
Maybe daughters have the best right to their 


mothers, but I tell you, sons have some 
claims. The breath of the country will do 
you good.” 


Miss Philena consented without much urg- 
ing, a fact which was as great a surprise to 
herself as to any one else. 

“Well?” Mrs. Benham asked, as her hus- 
band returned. 

“She’s going,” he answered, with all a 
man’s victorious satisfaction in success. 

“T always thought you’d kissed the blarney 
stone, Dick. Now for the children,” she 
said. “I'll tackle that difficult subject.” 

It must be owned that the Benham boys 
made rather wry faces when informed who 
was to be the guest of the occasion. Miss 
Philena had been too often their bete noire 
to be easily accepted. 

“Mother would be very sorry if any of her 
boys failed in courtesy to one whom their 
father had invited,’ she said, with strong 
stress on father. The boys thought it must 
mean something when he took to inviting, 
that being more in a woman’s line. 

The boys promised; still there was Dick, 
Jr., aged eight, who had a way of saying 
truthful things at most inopportune moments. 
You never knew just where he would break 
out. 

“T’ll pack the carryall,’ Mr. Benham said. 
“We'll put the provisions and things in the 
back part. J’ll take Dickie on the front 
seat, Harold and Burton can have Jack be- 
tween them on the middle seat, so he can’t 
possibly fall out. That’ll leave the back 
seat for you and Miss Philena, with no 
youngsters to bother her.” 

The wagon was gay with little flags, the 
morning was charming and the long drive 
delightful. Miss Philena consented to enjoy 
it, though unintermitted chatter and laughter 
went on just in front of her. Mrs. Benham 
thought it odd that the elder woman asked 
her so much about the children and her 
methods of training them. Was Miss Phi- 
lena really interested, or was she straining a 
point to be polite? ‘The mother met her 
questions frankly, telling her many of the 
difficulties but dwelling largely on the re- 
wards. When Miss Philena sighed she 
rather regretted her words. Had she flaunted 
her happiness in the face of a lonely woman, 
who could never experience the like? 

Leaving the two women at the place where 
all would have luncheon later, Mr. Benham 
drove farther into the woods, through which 
ran a wagon trail. Pretty soon a tremend- 
ous bang came splitting through the trees, 
and Miss Philena’s hands went to her head. 
“O—h!” she exclaimed. 

“J don’t like it either,’ Mrs. Benham 
laughed, “but the boys thought their Fourth 
would be spoiled if they couldn’t have the 
little cannon out. 
when he was a boy. I compromised on a 
salute of only thirteen guns. They agreed 
faithfully not to fire the whole forty-six. 
As they were going so far into the woods, 
and their father along to do the firing, there 
couldn’t be any objection, for the new villaze 
laws are not broken. ’T'won’t take long.” 


It’s one Richard owned 


she said cheerily, as a second report shat- 
tered the air. 

“°Tisn’t so bad as in the house, when all 
the doors and windows rattle,’ Miss Philena 
confessed, and she even smiled as she counted 
thirteen. “I don’t know but what I could 
have stood for all the stars on the flag.” 

She insisted on helping to spread the 
luncheon. Mrs. Benham blew\a horn to call 
the revelers in. 

“Wungry as bears,” 
nounced. 

“I believe I am hungry, too,’’ Miss Philena 
joined in. “It’s almost a new experience. 
You don’t get very hungry when you eat 
alone.” 

Just then little Dick sidled up. “The 
cannon didn’t take your head off, did it?” he 
asked seriously. ‘Harold said he most 
hoped ’twould.” 

Small use to hush the child, his speech 
was out. Harold blushed furiously, while 
his mother gave him a reproachful look. 
Nobody could see Richard, Sr.’s, eyes, for he 
fixed them on the ground. Then something 
very wonderful happened. Miss Philena 
laid her hand kindly on the boy’s shoulder, 
and said, “I believe the cannon did that very 
thing, Dickie, though it gave me another 
head which looks the same. But the real, 
old one that used to bother me so much, and 
wouldn’t let boys play near my house, has 
gone, and I don’t mean to have such a head 
any more.” Miss Philena looked up smil- 
ing, but there were tears in her eyes. “I 
suppose you’d hardly believe that I once 
helped your father fire off that same cannon, 
when he was about Harold’s age.” 

“You did for a fact!” Richard, Sr., ex- 
claimed, “‘I’d clean forgot,’ and so the little 
embarrassment passed. They had a jolly 
afternoon, and Miss Philena was a surprise 
even to herself. Before they left the woods, 
Harold brought Miss Philena a clump of 
beautiful ferns in their earth, and said he 
would set them out for her. They were 
evidently to make amends for his speech, and 
the lady received them graciously. 

What could have transformed her? That 
was what Mr. and Mrs. Benham asked each 
other, in the peaceful hours of the night. 

“Pshaw!” Mr. Benham said, disposing of 
difficulties in a manlike fashion. ‘She only 
needs to get out occasionally to act like 
other folks,” and he turned over to sleep. 

But the little wife knew better, and the 
next evening when Richard Benham came 
home she fairly flew at him with her news. 
“I know now! I know now!” she exclaimed 
breathlessly. “It was an inspiration for you 
to ask her yesterday, a heavenly inspiration.” 
She reached up to stroke his coat collar. 

“Get your second wind, little woman, and 
then tell me,” he said, drawing her to a seat. 

“This afternoon Miss Philena called from 
her. window for me to go over there, and 


Mr. Benham an- 


I went. There’s a little girl they want her 
to take’— “They?” Mr. Benham quietly 
interrupted. 


“It’s the granddaughter of her cousin, and 
I’m perfectly sure it’s the cousin who ran 
away with her lover. So you see there’s 
more than charity, there’s forgiveness in it.” 

“My dear, you are the most lucid woman 
in the world, and I understand perfectly.” 

“Stop teasing, Dick. This little girl—her 
name is Hsther Morrison—is left alone in 
the world, and not much to keep her on, and 
somebody writes to Miss Philena about her. 
She was all in a heap over it, when you 
asked her to go on the picnic, and she vowed 
she’d let the Fourth decide. If she could. 
stand our boys on that day of all days, she’d 
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make up her mind she could have a quiet 
little girl in the house.” 

_ “Whew!” whistled Richard, Sr., “and the 
boys did it. Hurrah for the boys!” 

“Just think!’’ Mrs. Richard went on, “she 
asked if I would give her advice, and I told 
her how glad I was the boys would have a 
girl to play with, for it would add something 


My Friend 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


My mother says if I don’t grow | 
Up honest, brave, and true, 

I must be awfully stupid, for 
I have a good friend who 

Sets me a pattern every day 

To help me in my work and play. 


Although he’s smaller than Iam 
And only half as old; 
He knows a lot of things I don’t,— 
He doesn’t fret nor scold; 
No matter what he’s told to do 
He minds before you can count “two.” 


Besides he’s learned what mother says 
Some grown up folks don’t know,— 

He won’t look at what he can’t have; 
I’ve held some candy so, 

Beneath his very nose and he 

Will turn his head so he can’t see. 


He’s kind to little helpless things, 
Babies and puppies too; 
He doesn’t tease the kitten as 
Sometimes I’m apt to do; 
And once—I’m ’shamed—but I was mad, 
I struck him and he just looked sad. 


And when I’m kept in after school 
And he waits faithfully, 

And won’t play with the other boys, 
My mother says to me, 

“You'll have to try hard, boy, to just 

Be worthy of your good dog Trust.” 


The Boy Who Would 
Celebrate 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Jimmy teased and teased to go down town 
the night before the Fourth. The boy lived 
in a suburb and “down town” happened to 
be the city of Los Angeles. 

“Why, Jimmy,’ Mother objected, “I 
couldn’t think of allowing you to go away 
from home tonight.” 

“Well, Mamma, Johnnie’s going, and Har- 
old and Riehard, and if their mothers will 
let them go, I don’t see why I can’t. There 
would be four of us and we'd stick together. 
Every boy in Highland Park will go down 
town tonight. Anyway, there won’t be even 
a little girl left on this hill. The whole fam- 
ily of the Browns are going.” 

“The ears will be crowded,” remarked Big 
Sister. i 

“All right for you,’ was Jimmy’s retort. 
“But I don’t see why I can’t ever do what 

- other boys do!” 

“Jimmy, dear,’ Mother remonstrated, 
“don’t say another word. You never in your 
life went down town in the evening with- 

‘out one of the family. Surely you may not 
do so the night before the Fourth.” 

Walf an hour later Big Sister found 

_ Jimmy crying as if he had lost every friend 
on earth. This was so unusual Big Sister 
was instantly sympathetic. 

“Don’t ery, Jimmy, think what a good time 
we shall have in the mountains tomorrow.” 
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to their training which had always been 
lacking. Isn’t it too beautiful, Richard, that 
our home, and our romping boys, could have 
such an influence!” 

“TIt’ll be the making of Miss Philena, too. 
She’ll turn into a young woman now.” 

“And, Dick—don’t laugh, sir—Miss Phi- 
lena is very well to do, and her house is one 


For the Children 


“Who wants to go to thé mountains on 
the Fourth!” Jimmy wailed. “You know 
it is against the law to shoot off even fire 
erackers in the mountains. I didn’t want to 
go to the mountains any of the time, and 
especially after Grandpa sent me that big 
box of fireworks!” 

“But, dearie, we’ll have the fireworks after 
dark this evening.” 

“That won’t be any fun with the boys all 
down town. I tell you there won’t be a kid 
in Highland Park after nine o’clock !” 

“Then they'll miss some fun, Jimmy, be- 
cause the men are going to burn the wild 
mustard off our hills tonig'st !” 

“°Gainst the law,’ yzrumbled the boy. 
“You can’t have fires only between six and 
eight in the morning.” : 

“Permits, my dear brother, permits! You 
can do anything with a permit! Papa and 
a dozen of the neighbors have permission to 
burn off all the vacant lots around here this 
very evening, so there won’t be any possi- 
bility of fire spreading over the hills to- 
morrow and burning houses. Talk about 
your celebrations, this will beat anything 
down town tonight.” 

Jimmy wiped, his eyes on his sleeve and 
looked interested. Then he heard his father’s 
voice calling him. 

“Here he is,’ answered Big Sister, giving 
her brother a loving hug, at the same time 
smoothing his rumpled hair and wiping the 
tear-stained face. 

“Send him along! 
we can get tonight.” 

The small boy promptly obeyed the sum- 
mons. 
“Tt’s a celebration, all right,” he observed. 

Wild mustard, the glory of April among 
the foothills, was a source of danger in July 
when it stood dry and brown higher than a 
man’s head, waiting but a chance spark to 
change into billows of flame. 

The back yard of Jimmy’s home was up 
hill; the front yard down hill to the street 
below the high stone wall. 

“Now, Jimmy,” was his father’s command, 
“vour station is here by this back fence with 


We need all the men 


the hose. You are to keep the fence and the 
ground beneath it wet. Do you understand?” 
SViess sir? 


At that moment Jimmy thought his posi- 
tion most desirable; but when the hills 
around began to blaze and men rushed from 
point to point starting back fires, digging 
trenches to keep the conflagration within 
bounds and beating it out with gunny-sacks, 
he became so excited he turned the hose on 
Mrs. Johnson’s high-bred cat as she was 
fleeing for life. 

“That cat’s not on fire,” laughed Big Sis- 
ter. 

“Jimmy !’’ shouted his father as the fire 
came, rolling and tumbling down hill. 
“Quick! get matches and start back fires 
along the fence you are guarding! Quick!” 

Big Sister brought matches and in less 
than a minute a blaze went leaping up the 
hill to meet the torrent of flame coming 
down. It was a fascinating sight. Tall 
stalks of mustard bent like living streams 
of flame to disappear in a moment. Tongues 
of fire darted upward, seeming to melt in air. 
Rolls and rolls of smoke traveled swiftly up 
the hills, down the hills, into canyons and 
up again. 


Such a fire was bound to be exciting.’ 
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of the best. The little girl Hsther is rea) 
pretty. They sent her photo.—Oh, I forgot 
to say, Miss Philena telegraphed this morn- 
ing. Where was 1? Oh, yes—the child is 
just one year younger than our Dickie. 
What if, sometime’’— 

Richard, Sr., roared. 
don’t beat the Dutch !” 


“Well, if you women 


When all danger was over and the fire 
completely under control, came the clang of 
the engine. Jimmy’s family and the neigh- 
bors doubted their ears for a moment. 

“Why, there’s the hook and _ ladder!” 
howled the small boy. ‘And the chief is 
coming up our hill and—look at the kids!” 

At least fifty children were following in 
the wake of the fire department. Dozens 
were helping pull the hose up hill; among 
them Jimmy recognized his friends, Harold, 
Johnnie and Richard. 

“We thought your 
Richard yelled. 

“Joke on you,’ was Jimmy’s response. 
“Thought you were going down town!” 

“Couldn’t! Mothers: wouldn’t let us!” 

Instead of laughing with the crowd, the 
chief was dignified; ordered the hose turned 
on a clump of mustard left standing on a 
vacant lot while he argued with Jimmy’s 
father and the neighbors about the law in 
regard to setting fires. When convinced that 
this particular celebration was authorized, 
the fire department- gathered up its hose and 
left the scene. 

“Vhought you said, Jimmy, that there 
were no children left in Highland Park!” 
Big Sister exclaimed. “Look at them!” 


house was on fire!” 


Jimmy turned a somersault, waved his 
hands and darted into the house. He re- 
turned with the box of fireworks. After that 


the telephone was kept busy until all Jim- 
my’s best friends had obtained permission to 
remain for the evening. Big Sister made 
lemonade ; pink lemonade, by request. When 
the last sky rocket had gone its way into 
the night and the unexpected guests had 
trooped homeward laughing and _ happy, 
Jimmy gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Best Fourth of July I ever went to!” he 


ceclared. 


Hunts in the Bible 


[The question whether modern young 
people are familiar with the Bible is often 
discussed, and Rev. Shepherd Knapp of Cen- 
tral Church, Worcester, has put it to the test 
in an interesting series of “Bible Puzzles.” 
They have been enjoyed by his parish and we 
think our readers, both young and old, will 
be interested to try to answer the questions 
which we shall publish in groups, for the 
next few weeks. The answers will appear in 
the following issue.-—THE Epirors. | 

uf 

1. Of how many of the twelve apostles 
does the New Testament tell the manner of 
their death, and how did they die? 

2. When did the lives of many men de- 
pend on the pronunciation of,.a word? 

3. Name eleven letters or..epistles in the 
New Testament besides the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and those written by Paul, Peter 
and John. 

4. Which of the four Gospels relates all 
the following incidents: The call of Mat- 
thew; Jesus walking on the water; the 
widow giving two mites; Jesus blessing the 
children? 

5. When did an apostle have to knock 
twice to get into a prayer meeting? 

6. When did a company of Jews read the’ 
Scriptures for six hours running? ‘ 

7. Where did a young man meet with an 
accident through not listening to a sermon? 
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Among the New Books 


Important Reference Books 


The rapid increase of new words in the 
English tongue, largely technical and grow- 
ing out of recent advances in industry and 
science, has spurred the publishers and ed- 
itors of The Century Dictionary to new en- 
deayors and achievements. In two new vol- 
umes, uniform with those which we already 
have, they add some thousands of words 
treated with a generous, almost encyclopedic 
fullness of definition and illustration. By 
like additions of material and supplemental 
notes the extremely useful and convenient 
volume of Proper Names is enlarged and 
brought up to date. These additions make 
the Century more than ever the most eom- 
plete practical library of immediate refer- 
ence within the reach of the busy man. The 
fine quality of the print, paper and binding 
is continued in these supplemental volumes. 

The New International Year-Book for 
1909 (Dodd, Mead. $5.00) carries on our 
knowledge of world history and _ recent 
changes pretty well down to the present mo- 
ment. To the student and journalist alike 
these volumes are enormous labor-savers and 
conservers of busy men’s time, and contain 
a wealth of available reference material. 
The editor, Frank Moore Colby and associate 
editor, Allen Leon Churchill, are doing an 
important work which well supplements the 
International and other encyclopedias. 


Studies in American Life 


The lecturer chosen on the Hyde Founda- 
tion, to represent the American universities 
at the University of Paris in 1909, was Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, and seven of his lectures 
have been published under the title, The 
Spirit of America (Macmillan. $1.50 net). 
The purpose of these lectures was to inter- 
pret for the French people what the author 
conceives to be the ideals, moral convictions 
and vital, principles of the American nation. 
Of course he emphasizes the best things— 
self-reliance, love of fair play, the relation of 
will-power, work and wealth in American 
prosperity, the measure of unity and co- 
operation existing between the states, the 
faith of the people in personal development 
and in education as a means to such devel- 
opment—these are the chief points empha- 
sized, and we feel that the lecturer is justi- 
fied in his optimism. The last lecture deals 
with American literature, a topic upon which 
Dr. van Dyke is especially fitted to speak 
with authority. 

By the side of this may well be placed a 
keen study of American conditions which 
will receive a warm welcome because written 
by William Allen White, the author of “A 
Certain Rich Man.” The Old Order Chang- 
eth (Macmillan. $1.25 net), will not disap- 
point the reader. It contains an interesting 
résumé of the remarkable political revolution 
which is now taking place, describing the 
riso and progress of the movement for pop- 
ular election of Senators, the gradual adop- 
tion of the direct primary, direct legislation, 
the initiative, referendum and recall, the 
trend of railway legislation, the general 
adoption of the inheritance tax, the popular- 
ity of the Des Moines plan of city govern- 
ment, ete. The chapter on The Courts, and 
the table showing how every federal judge 
was recommended for appointment, is espe- 
cially: suggestive. Mr. White is fair-minded, 
keen, sympathetic, optimistic. The book is 
healthy and helpful, and should make every 
one who reads it a better citizen and a better 
Christian. 

Another volume, which does not deal with 
politics but rather with national character- 
istics, is American Problems (Moffat, Yard. 


$1.60 net), in which Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg has collected recent magazine articles 
written in the popular style reserved by him 
for Americans. Sometimes we are reminded 
of the quondam court jester who spake words 
of wisdom in flippant and jocose manner. 
But whatever the literary dress assumed, 
there is always something presented worth 
pondering. The lack of thoroughness in the 
teaching of American children, in the lower 
grades, is the important truth unexpectedly 
placed before us in an essay on The World 
Language. A serious word to the publishing 
trade is spoken in Books and Bookstores. 
Friends of psychical research are warned, by 
the account of the Paladino fiasco, that even 
they may be deceived. A continental view of 
temperance is expressed in the essay on Pro- 
hibition and Temperance, and educational 
problems are considered in the chapters on 
The Choice of a Vocation and The Standing 
of Scholarship. There are nine of these 
essays and they are of peculiar value as the 
utterance of a man, foreign born and a 
trained psychologist. 


Outdoor Books 


The souls of many gardens are distilled 
into Sarah Andrew Shafer’s A White Paper 
Garden (McClurg. $2.50 net). It is made 
up of the memories and dreams of one who 
is exiled to the city from .the shady and 
flowery places she has known. Following 
the months, she tells us what she would de- 
sire if the whole world of the trees and 
plants were hers to choose from, with many 
an excursion of fancy and picturing of recol- 
lected beauty. The photographs with which 
the progress of this enchanted landscape- 
making of the imagination is accompanied, 
are of quite unusual beauty, realizing what 
the camera can and cannot do, and are quite 
without pretense of. competition with the 
graphic artist’s work. To the lovers of sen- 
timent and those who in cities are hungry 
for the trade of paradise the chapters will 
commend themselves by many charming pas- 
sages. ° 

Rev. Herbert K. Job has no peer as a 
student of the birds and as their portrait- 
maker with the camera. In his How to 
Study the Birds (Outing Co. $1.50 net), he 
draws upon his own experience in an inter- 
esting way. The pages are enriched with 
pictures of his own taking and he gives ad- 
vice about a photographic equipment and its 
use which is direct, clear and helpful. For 
the many people who have begun or wish to 
begin to take up this field study of the com- 
panions of the air and the trees, the work 
will be both inspiring and practically aiding; 
for the love of outdoor life and the enthusi- 


asm of hard work in bird study make the 


author a delightful companion. The book 
belongs in the company of those others by 
master hands who have cleared the way in 
this field for a multitude of followers. 

The ferns are more or less difficult or 
elusive to many would-be botanists. A sat- 
isfactory key to their families and varieties, 
based upon Gray’s Manual and well illus- 
trated, is W. I. Beecroft’s Who’s Who 
Among the Ferns (Moffat, Yard. $1.00 
net). It will quickly solve most of the puz- 
zles for any careful reader and is small 
enough to be the companion of walks to the 
ferny places. 

Much has been done to make the study of 
the wild flowers easy. And now Harriet L. 
Keeler comes to our aid with a handy man- 
ual for Our Garden Flowers (Scribners. 
$2.00 net). Almost all are illustrated as 
well as described, and information is added 
as to the country of origin and other matters 
of interest. It is a book, not so much for the 


practical gardener—who would crave more 
cultural directions and notes of hardiness, 
which are now given and now withheld—but 
for the flower-lover, who will be abundantly 
rewarded by study of its pages. The pub- 
lishers have done their part to admiration. 

The practical experiences of a garden- 
maker on a New Hampshire farm are re- . 
counted in a humorous but also helpful 
fashion in Hardy Plants for Cottage Gar- 
dens, by Helen R. Albee (Holt. $1.60 net). 
The result, attained after many failures and 
in the face of great difficulties, was one of 
those rare gardens, full of unexpected nooks 
and unusual bits of studied wild beauty, 
which tell of the creative mind. There are 
some 26@ photographs, and lists of plants 
and flowers, arranged by months and color. 
The autobiographical element is interesting, 
and the amateur gardener will pick up many 
useful hints as he reads. 

A pleasant companion for outdoor life is - 
the selection of Notes on New England Birds 
from the writing of Thoreau, arranged and 
edited by Francis H. Allen (Houghton 
Miffiin. $1.75 net). The material is rich, 
and a number of good photographs add to the 
interest of acquaintance with nearly the 
whole ranges of New HWngland residents and 
visitors among the winged folk. 


- Theological 


The address of Dr. P. T. Forsyth before 
the International Council in Edinburgh, to- 
gether with two supplementary chapters that 
appeared in the Hibbert Journal and The 
Expositor, now are published under the title 
The Cruciality of the Cross (Doran. $1.50 
net). It is evident that the lecturer is 
aroused by the English type of New ‘The- 
ology and does not sufficiently consider other 
positions, not so radical, which differ from 
his own. His defense of the conceptions of 
righteousness and justice in the divine na- 
ture is admirable; but not all his readers 
will equally accept his particular explana- 
tion of the Atonement. To be sure Dr. 
Forsyth says that “it would not have mat- 
tered a whit if no drop of blood had been 
spilt, if Jesus had come to his end by hem- 
lock or by the gallows,” and he sympathizes 
with the modern recoil from the sentiment in 
Cowper’s hymn. But he insists upon the 
necessity of Christ’s violent death as a “‘sat- 
isfaction” of divine justice, an assumption of 
punishment due to sin. Christ “bore the 
scourge of God’s wrath on sin.” God “jus- 
tified himself in the blood of Christ.” -How 
this could be, neither the Seripture makes 
clear nor, which is more remarkable, does 
Dr. Forsyth. The book seems to be a des- 
perate and self-contradictory effort to hold 
fast to traditional theology on this particular 
point and reconcile it with present-day con- 
ceptions of the divine nature. In spite of 
much brilliant argument this result does not 
seem to have been attained. 

Dr. Forsyth’s insistence that belief in the 
death of Jesus Christ as a sacrifice to God is. 
the essence of orthodox faith meets strong 
remonstrance from many Wnglish Congrega- 
tional ministers who refuse to be tested by 
that doctrine. What other interpretation of 
the meaning of the cross of Christ can be 
accepted by men claiming to be orthodox? 
Rev. W. L. Walker, a well-known Scotch 
theologian, answers this question in The 
Gospel of Reconciliation (imperted by Scrib- 
ners. $2.00 net). The central idea of this 
treatise is that Christ’s death on the cross 
is not the ground and reason of God’s for- 
giveness of sin, but is the complete and say- 
ing manifestation of his grace. Mr. Walker 
frankly declines to accept the whole of Paul’s . 
theology, insisting that much of his argument 
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does not touch the position of the Christian 
of today. Mr. Walker’s treatment of the 
vital questions of sin, of Christ’s relation to 
it and to us through it is clear and forceful, 
a valuable contribution to present-day theo- 
logical discussion. 

The fourth volume in Scribner’s new theo- 
logical series is by Prof. James Orr of Glas- 
gow, on LFevelation and Inspiration (Scrib- 
ners. 75 cents net). It would be difficult 
to find a more satisfactory discussion of this 
topic than is contained in some parts of this 
book. ‘The chapters on The Need of Special 
Revelation, ‘he Elements of Miracle m Rev- 
elation and Jesus Christ the Supreme Re- 
vealer and Supreme Miracle are admirable, 
clear-cut and convincing. But to many 
readers those pages which deal with the topic 
in connection with the results of modern 
Biblical’ criticism will be less satisfactory 
Dr. Orr rejects the higher criticism in large 
part and asserts that from its position he 
could not undertake to defend the reality of 
either revelation or inspiration. 

A detailed and technical criticism, not in- 
tended for popular reading, voices the mod- 
ern attitude toward the Augustinian doctrine 
of sin. The president-elect of Smith College, 
Marion Leroy Burton, has set forth the 
historic theory which has dominated Chris- 
tian thought for centuries in The Problem of 
Evil (Open Court Pub. Co.). The discus- 
sion of the irreconcilable autonomy of uni- 
versal sin and individual responsibility was 
never presented in a more masterly way. 
The writer grapples with the old theory of 
sin in all its details and implications. He 
outlines a theory that must replace it, by a 
frank recognition of the solidarity of man- 
kind and personal freedom. 

That theology has the pre-eminence of 
being co-extensive with and analogous to all 
the sciences collectively, is the main proposi- 
tion of Religion Rationalized, by Rev. Hiram 
Vrooman (Nunc Licet Press. 75 cents net). 
Theology is not a branch of psychology, but 
it includes psychology and has to do with 
chemistry, geology, mathematics and the like. 
“There is no secular or scientific’ achieve- 
ment, however small or great, which cannot, 
by the aid of theology, be made instrumental 
to a spiritual achievement.” It is the func- 
tion of the church to affect vitally the activ- 
ities of its members, in every workshop, busi- 
ness establishment and legislative hall, by 
teaching them how best to serve the univer- 
sal good in such places. These are some of 
the suggestive statements of a discussion 
which is throughout vital, practical and im- 
portant. 


Worthy Walking 


Byery Christian is a pedestrian. Some- 
times for a season he may ride, and then he 
is whirled along by other forces and at 
swifter speed, but sooner or later he alights 
and stands upon his feet to walk whither he 
determines and by his own exertion. He 
adjusts his gait to his distance. But if his 
efforts to bring in the Kingdom of God on 
the -run seem to fail, then he loses interest 
and courage. Yonder is a man who is a list- 
less, aimless walker about his Father’s busi- 
ness, but as an outside salesman for Brown 
and Jackson he walks with planned direc- 
tion, purposed end, and plenty of enthusiasm. 
Can it be that this is true of us? 

There is a wonderful rhythm about walk- 
ing. Our step is measured and regular. The 
same sense of proportion and steady regu- 
larity, if incorporated in all departments of 
life, would effect wondrous transformations! 
And there is also a mutual influence when 


Prayer meeting topic for July 3-9. Eph. 
4: 1-16; Matt. 5: 21-48. What the world 
expects of us. What our friends expect of 
us. What in our best moods we expect of 
ourselves. What God expects of us. 
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men walk together. See them get in step 
and adapt their stride! See one change his 
direction to accompany the other! See that 
laughing boy walking with his father, his 
little legs straining to keep step, so eager to 
match his father’s shortened stride! In days 
te come he will likely have his father’s stride 
and pathway, too. Every Christian must 
walk and happy is he who walks worthily. 
When we turn to the Scripture passage 
assigned with this topic, we find immediately 
that St. Paul is writing very explicitly about 
this matter of walking. ‘TI beseech you,’ he 
says, “to walk worthily of the calling where- 
with ye were called.” To him the Christian 
life was a calling, a vocation, and like every 
other vocation it rightfully made certain de- 
mands of its followers. No man has a right 
to become a doctor who has not two especial 
qualifications: sympathy and _= sacrifice— 
otherwise he is not useful at 2 a.m. Not 
every one can become a strong teacher or aa 
able lawyer. ‘To succeed in any calling a 
man must recognize its peculiar requirements 
before he consecrates his natural gifts and 
undergoes a process of discipline. Exactly 
this is true in the great vocation, the Chris- 


.tian calling, and we therefore would ask, 


What are its demands? ‘Assuming that we 
even now are disciples of our Lord, let us 
mention four requirements which are ful- 
filled with difficulty. ‘° 

1, Not only are we to refrain from per- 
sonally doing wrong, but we are to refrain 


from causing our brother to offend. (Rom. 
14: 18; 14: 21; Cor. 8: 138.) 
2. Not only must we control outward 


actions, but we must cultivate inward vir- 
tue. (Matt. 5: 21-48; 1 Sam. 16: 7.) 

3. It is not enough to be merely well dis- 
posed toward others, but we must possess 
dynamic, out-going love. (John 13: 34; and 
15 12) 13.) 

4. It is not enough that we do only what 
any one can do toward bringing about God’s 
perfect Kingdom, but we are to match our 
special gifts against that task which should 
be peculiarly our own. There is a division 
of labor in the Lord’s service and we should 
be mainly busy along some one line to be 
determined by capability and need. (Hph. 
welts. Rom, £2 4-61 Cor, 12° 12-31.) 

I know a man who is a good, all-round 
Christian. But his special gift is in loving 
and influencing boys, so he almost lives with 
all the boys in the parish. He teaches a 
boys’ class in Sunday school, meets them in 
their homes and his through the week, runs 
the church gymnasium and is indispensable 
to the boys’ work of the parish. He is walk- 
ing worthily. And I know a little lady all 
crippled and helpless with rheumatism, able 
to do not a thing for herself. Yet the very 
atmosphere about her is charged with the 
patience and joy and uplift that reveals the 
Christ in her heart. She is just as truly 
walking worthily. And she knows this 
blessed secret, that the Father who expects 
so much of us is always near to grant us 
strength to persevere. 

JASON NOBLE PIERCE. 


The British Weekly, referring to Dr. H. 
A. Bridgman, the Managing Editor of The 
Congregationalist, says that before the 
Conference in Hdinburgh he was the guest 
of Professor Stalker in Aberdeen over Sun- 
day. He preached in one of the United Free 
churchts, where Dr. Stalker’s son-in-law is 
pastor. ‘There was a very large and repre- 
sentative audience, many being present from 
other churches in the city. Dr. Bridgman 
preached an eloquent and interesting sermon 
on the subject of ‘God in the Life of Today.’ 
Without a scrap of notes, he spoke with flu- 
ency and vigor, and held the close attention 
of his hearers. His sermon lasted for about 
half an hour, and at an earlier part of the 
service he gave an interesting and even 
captivating sermonette to the children.” 
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TRAINING THE CONSCIENCE 


Herein I also exercise myself to have a 
conscience void of offense toward God and 
men always.—<Acts 24: 16. 


Conscience, let us say, is the echo of God’s 
voice. Its original source is in God; but it 
is a reflection of that original. The reflect- 
ing surface modifies the original voice. If 
the surface that reflects is perfectly even and 
true, the echo fairly represents the original, 
though its intensity is somewhat diminished. 
If that reflecting surface is jagged. and 
broken, the echo will give but a scattering 
and feeble impression of the original sound. 
My moral reason is the reflecting surface, 
and that moral reason is greatly perverted 
from its early integrity. It furnishes the 
standard by which I judge; and in every 
judgment of comscience accordingly there is 
an element of imperfection.—Augustus H. 
Strong. 


The mere fact, then, that men act consci- 
entiously is not a proof that they are either 
good or wise. It is a good conscience well 
directed that avails—Henry Ward Beecher. 


June’s sunshine on the broad poreh shines 
Through tangled curtains of crossing vines; 
The restless dancing of the leaves 

Dusky webs of shadow weaves, 

That wander on the oaken floor 

Or cross the threshold of the door. 
Scattered where’er their mazes run 

Lie little phantoms of the sun: 

Whatever chink the sunbeam found, 
Crooked or narrow, on the ground 

The shadowy image still is round. 

So the image of God in the heart of a man, 
Which truth makes, rifting as it can 
Through the narrow, crooked ways 

Of our restless deeds and days, 

Still is His image—bright or dim— 

And scorning it is scoruing Him. 

Hdward Rowland Sill. 


What about conscience—is there not al- 
ways left the voice of conscience? To 
which we would answer, as Knox did to 
Mary, ‘Conscience, madam, requires to be 
educated.” The way that some people talk 
about their conscience is enough to try the 
patience of a saint. You would think that 
conscience could live and do its work re- 
gardless of the atmosphere it breathed. 
Whereas the fact is that in all our being there 
is no faculty that needs more to be fed, and 
none that more certainly will fail to answer 
when it deliberately starved.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


is 


When Thou speakest, in the world 
or in our hearts, O God, we would 
listen and obey. Help us to be atten- 
tive to the voice of thy judgments 
and the invitations of thy mercy, stu- 
dious of thy word and quick to hear 
the warning cry of conscience as it 
notes the turnings of the way. In 
the hour of our emergency, when al- 
luring voices sound in our ears, and 
our eyes are dazzled by the charm of 
our weak hearts’ desire, help us, O 
God, to grasp realities and resist il- 
lustons; by thy presence to see clearly 
and by thy power stand fast. As 
Christ was tempted by the power of 
evil and overcame, so help us to see 
life as he beheld it and to be sharers 
of his victory. For Thou art our 
hope and confidence and expectation 
all the day long. Amen. 
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The Ministry Not To Be 
Discounted 


If the views of “A Doubting Undergrad- 
uate’ on the ministry as his chosen lifework 
are general in the undergraduate world to- 
day, there is little wonder at the depletion 
in numbers of those who of late years have 
entered our seminaries from the colleges. 

But I make bold to assert that this is not 
the prevailing view of the ministry or of 
ministers in the world at large. An average 
minister of twenty-five years’ experience and 
observation protests at almost* every state- 
ment made by this “Doubting Undergraduate” 
in the paragraph entitled Popular Hstimate 
of the Minister. While most of the sanctity 
of former generations has departed from the 
“parson” of today, and naturally so, the 
minister in the average community is still, 
as he has always been, whether in city, town 
or country, the manly, courageous leader of 
thought and life. 

The ministry compels all-around thought 
which makes the minister an admitted leader 
among his fellows. He is sought out first of 
all by every agent, from a book-canvasser to 
the propagandist of the latest fad to lend 
his favor to the new article or project, as the 
moral and social leader in the community, 
and without his aid the new thing is likely 
to be considered premature. The minister’s 
advice is heeded when he speaks outside the 
pulpit on local issues of importance; his 
support is enlisted before any new enterprise 
of a philanthropic nature is launched. He 
has a social standing in his town on a par 
with ‘‘the best families,’ while at the same 
time he is the friend of the friendless. 

If a man is looking for disinterested lead- 
ership in the world he will find it in the 
ministry, if his spirit and qualifications en- 
title him to become a candidate for its ranks. 
Listen to a score of after-dinner speakers at 
some function where the various professions 
and callings are gathered, and let five or six 
ministers be of this number; they will almost 
invariably distinguish themselves by a broad, 
clear vision of their subject, by the direct 
expression of their thought and not infre- 
quently by the wit which mingles with the 
wisdom they express. This is said with no 
disparagement of other professions, but be- 
cause from the nature of the case most pro- 
fessions and callings demand a more limited 
and technical treatment of subjects, while 
the language expressive of these will conse- 
quently be more technical, as when the 
lawyer or the physician responds to the de- 
mand of the occasion. 

Courage in the ministry seldom leads a 
man into danger. Men of wealth and influ- 
ence in the church as a rule honor the min- 
ister who speaks the truth in love, even 
though it may sometimes cut athwart their 
own unrighteous practices. There are ex- 
ceptions here, but such men are unworthy 
the place they hold in the church. 

The “Doubting Undergraduate” is an Am- 
herst man. Let him run through the roll of 
Amberst alumni for a single decade—say of 
the eighties, for these men aré today at the 
zenith of their power and influence. He will 
find scores, if not hundreds of her most hon- 
ered sons who have brought renown to their 
alna mater as well as a blessing to the 
world through faithful and often conspicu- 
wus service in the ministry, as preachers, 
college professors and presidents, pioneers in 
the mission field at home and abroad, and 
workers in our cities among all classes and 
eonditions of men. If such living testimony 
fails to reassure any ‘“Doubting Graduate” 
as to the honor of the calling, the courage 
and manliness of its men and the wide in- 
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fluence of its leadership in the world. (and 
other colleges are as conspicuous in the same 
direction) let him look afield for some other 
sphere of usefulness where he will be offered 
a richer reward for unselfish service among 
his fellows. 
Davi PHILLIPS HATCH. 
Goffstown, N. H. 


A Profitable Recent Book 


I should like the privilege of saying to the 
readers of The Congregationalist that I have 
found great profit in a book entitled, “God 
and Man,” by . Ellsworth Shumaker. It is 
an attempt to put the truths of religious ex- 
perience into the terms of modern philoso- 
phy. It brings tremendous confirmation of 
all the deepest truths of religion from the 
facts and laws of the universe, as made 
known to us in modern science. I have 
found three sermons in it already, and shall 
find one or two more. ? 

Columbus. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


The Leaders in the Passion Play 


May I indorse Mr: Whittemore’s timely 
and just words in The Congregationalist of 
April 28 concerning the people of Oberam- 
mergau? With my family I spent three 
weeks, two years ago, in the family of Anton 
Lang, the Christos of the Passion Play. 
Herr and Frau Lang are as winning, lovable, 
sincere Christian people as one could wish 
to meet. The affection then awakened be- 
tween us and them has been kept up by 
correspondence. We worshiped with the peo- 
ple in the fine church of the village, and 
were impressed there as we were in other 
places in Bavaria with the simple-hearted 
devotion and reverence of the congregations. 
For myself, I have never cherished the wish 
to be present at a theatrical representation 
of the last scenes in our Lord’s life and 
death. But for the actors in those represen- 
tations at Oberammergau it is not a show: 
it is worship. Whatever may be said of the 
loosening hold of the Roman Catholic Church 
upon the Latin races, it is certainly very 
strong upon the more sincere and devout 
Catholics of Central Europe. 

Fraternally yours, 
GroRcE F.. HERRICK. 


Vesper Course on Mental Healing 


I am led to think that possibly you might 
be interested in an experiment that we be- 
gan last November. For a number of years 
I have been giving some attention to the 
various phases of mental healing. I have 
spent some time in trying to understand 
Christian Science, and when Dr. John Alex- 
ander Dowie was carrying on his work in 
Chicago I attended a number of his meetings, 
mingling with his patients and talking freely 
with them. As other schemes for healing 
without medicine have arisen I have given 
some attention to the study of their work. 

For a long time I have been strongly of 
the opinion that we ministers ought to make 
an earnest effort to have our people under- 
stand the facts and truths that underlie these 
movements and give them their power. 
There is a vast deal of general misappre- 
hension in regard to these matters, and this 
ignorance of a few fundamental truths has 
furnished a rich opportunity for the exploi- 
tation of systems of healing which with 
some truth have a great amount of error. 

With these things in mind I suggested to 
our church committee last fall that I would 
like to give a series of addresses on mental 
healing, using the 4.30 P.M. vesper service 
for that purpose. They readily approved the 
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plan and on the third Sunday in November 
I began a series of sermons designed to 
present fairly and fearlessly the main facts. 
We have an attractive church auditorium, 
a fine pipe organ and an excellent organist 
and choir. Both organist and choir entered 
heartily into the spirit of my suggestion that 
we make the first half hour of each service 
as devotional and impressive as possible. 
According to careful counts made at differ- 
ent times, the number present did not go 
below 200 at any one of the seventeen serv- 
ices, and the average attendance was of 
course much larger than that. We have been 
well satisfied with the results. Lest some 
might think these subjects too secular for 
the Sabbath services and wonder if they did 
not interfere with the directly religious work 
of the church, I will add that the Sunday 
following the close, I received twenty-eight 
into the membership, twenty-six coming on 
confession. Epwin S. PRESSEY. 


Mr. Stoddard’s Poem 


In a recent number of The Congregation- 
alist was printed a three-stanza poem begin- 
ning, “Christ when a child a garden made,” 
and attributed to Tachaikowsky. ‘There is 
a bit of interesting history connected with 
that poem. Some years ago it fell to my lot 
to translate from the Russian a “Legend,” 
the music of which was composed by Pétr 
Ilyitch Chaikovsky (or, as the Germans spell 
him, Tschaikowskij!). No author’s name 
was attached to the poem; it simply said, 
“From the English.’ More than a year 
afterwards by sheer. accident I came across 
the original poem. It was written by Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard and is as follows: 


ROSES AND THORNS 


The young child Jesus had a,garden, 
Full of roses, rare and red; 

And thrice a day he watered them, 
To make a garland for his head. 


When they were full-blown in the garden, 
He called the Jewish children there, 
And each did pluck himself a rose 
Until they stript the garden bare. 


“And now how will you make your garland? 
For not a rose your path adorns.” 

“But you forget,” he answered them, 
“That you have left me still the thorns.” 


They took the thorns and made a garland, 
And placed it on his shining head; 

And where the roses should have shown 
Were little drops of blood instead. 


It will be instantly seen by those who re- 
member the poem quoted that the meter of 
the transiativn 15 quite different and that 
the original would not have fitted the music. 
Indeed though the translation has lost the 
childlike simplicity of Stoddard’s verses, it 
has gained in dignity by its greater regular- 
ity. One stanza, of course, was omitted in 
the reprint. But the comparison of the two 
poems shows very curiously what effect 
translation has on a work of art. Occasion- 
ally a poem is improved, as, for example, 
Schiller’s Wallenstein as rendered into Eng- 
lish by Coleridge, and I might say Gnied- 
itch’s version of the Iliad, which was a trans- 
lation of a translation. Occasionally a dia- 
mond is transformed into a ruby, but often, 
alas! the gem is resolved into very muddy 
earboa! In other words. a translation of a 
poem especially for music where almost of 
necessity the word represented by a certain 
musical note or effect is transferred from its 
proper place is a hopeless task. a 

NatTHAN HASKELL DOLE. , 
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A Great Teachers’ Holiday 


BY REY. A. E. WINSHIP, D.D. 


The National Education Association will 
meet in Boston this week and next, July 2 
to 8. This is the third time in fifty-four 
years that it has met in Boston or in New 
England. In 1872 3880 were registered; in 
1903, 34,983, one-tenth of the entire public 
school force of the United States were pres- 
ent and enrolled, paying $2 each for the priv- 
ilege. Erom Illinois alone more than 4,000 
were present, and the distance traveled by 
these Illinois teachers was nearly ten million 
miles. All in all, there has never been any- 
thing of an associational nature to compare 
with this, with the possible exception of the 
Christian HWndeayorers and the G. A. R., 
with neither of which does the registration 
mean membership. ‘The very magnitude of 
the meeting, which lasts a week, makes it 
impressive. 

The program is the most extensive, varied 
and specialized of that of any large organ- 
ization. At this meeting there will be more 
than 200 formal papers, aside from informal 
discussion. There is never anything of the 
sentimental, exuberant or inspirational, as 
in the reminiscences of the Grand Army, the 
consecration of the HWndeavorers, or sacri- 
ficial devotion of missionary meetings. No 
one is allowed knowingly to use a paper or 
address that has been used on a previous 
occasion. Every -paper or address must be 
written and filed with the secretary in ad- 
vance of its delivery, to be published in the 
Volume of Proceedings, a book of more than 
1,000 pages, or as much matter as a copy of 
The Congregationalist of 400 pages. 

These rules eliminate all spectacular fea- 
tures and make it impossible to Lave any one 
man or ten men as stars. 

This year the opening general session is 
to be an unusually brilliant affair, being held 
in the Harvard Stadium on the Fourth of 
July, with addresses by President Taft, ex- 
Governor Aycock of North Carolina and 
Pres. David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Twice only has the Association 
allowed itself to be diverted from its mission 
—once at Saratoga, when President Harri- 
son was the guest of honor, and once at 
Asbury Park, when President Roosevelt was 
the feature. Both were Fourth of July cele- 
brations. 

Aside from this monster meeting, the gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the Boston Opera 
House on four evenings. In the forenoons 
the experts of the eighteen specialized de- 
partments will hold sessions, and each pro- 
gram will ‘be as scholarly and as intense as 
that of any of the general sessions. Wach 
department makes its own program with the 
same care as the president of the Association 
prepares the general program. In conse- 


‘quence nearly every one of the 200 partici- 


pants is widely known to the class of teach- 
ers to whom he speaks. As a result of these 
special conditions and regulations it is ex- 
ceedingly rare that there is profundity, 
pedantry or crankiness. The topics are 
neither trite nor schoolish, but vital, im- 
portant and interesting. 

Of course the meetings are not the whole 
thing. The afternoons are left free for social 
functions and visits to scenes of historic and 
literary interest, which are nowhere as nu- 


merous as in Southeastern New England. 


This is the only Association whose return 
tickets are always good for at least two 
months, and of the 35,000 in Boston in 19038, 
more than 30,000 remained in New England 
for more than a month. The effect therefore 
upon New England of such a visitation from 
the entire country—ten states sending more 
than 1,000 each—is as distinct as that of 
New England upon her visitors. ; 

The Association has been an evolution. 
For the first seventeen years there were 
never so many as 400 present, and during 


the last fifteen years but one meeting has 
had fewer than 5,000, and nine have had 
more than 10,000. 

A feature attendant upon this evoluviuu is 
the Permanent Fund of about $200,000, the 
income of which, together with the annual 
memberships, enables it to maintain a per- 
manent office force with a skilled secretary. 
A special business feature of this Association 
is its active membership of about 6,000. 
These are persons who pay their $2 member- 
ship fee whether in attendance or not and 
are enrolled in an annual volume known as 
the Year-Book, which is a condensed ‘‘Who’s 
Who.” This Year-Book, with the Volume of 
Proceedings, are by far the most important 
educational publications of the year, so that 
the Association renders great and important 
service to the cause of education. 


Andover in New Environment 


It may be a distinction which Melbourne 
O. Baltzer and Dwight F. Mowery will re- 
gard with satisfaction twenty-five years 
hence, that they graduated from Andover 
Seminary when the foundations of its new 
buildings were being laid in Cambridge. 
The trustees and faculty, remembering the 
meager attendance in the Andover Chapel 
on similar occasions in recent years, were 
in some doubt as to whether an audience 
would assemble in Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
on the one hundred and second anniversary, 
Thursday morning, June 23. It was there- 
fore with somewhat surprised satisfaction 
that they saw it necessary to bring chairs 
into the audience room in order to provide 
seats for all who were present. The exer- 
cises were simple—prayer by Professor 
Ryder, appropriate hymns, an address by 
President Fitch and the conferring of 
degrees. The alumni not only appeared in 
large numbers, but showed hearty enthusi- 
asm. A venerable minister who graduated 
during the period when the seminary was 
at the height of its prosperity and influ- 
ence, said, “I have never heard a more 
impressive address made to two men.” 

The spacious dining hall of the Colonial 
Club does not much resemble the hall beside 
Bartlet Chapel which has witnessed so 


many annual assemblies of trustees, pro- 
fessors, graduates, students and _ guests 
seated on boards beside the long tables. But 


not for a good many years have the men of 
Andover eaten together in such hopeful 
spirits as they did last week. 

In the absence of President Haizris, Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton expressed the hearti- 
est confidence of the trustees in the future 
of the seminary, and introduced the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell. Dr. Lowell spoke in most 
cordial terms of the influence of the semi- 
nary in the university, saying that the 
professors had taken an active and helpful 
part in its life. The hold which President 
Fitch had taken on the young men was 
extraordinary. Last year a number of the 
students had requested courses in Bible 
study, and the teachers asked for had all 
been Andover professors. Dr. Fitch’s 
course in the Bible had been remarkably 


successful. Professor Platner would take 
the class the coming season. Dr. Lowell 
spoke with enthusiasm of the Andover 


library, to be removed to the new building 
when completed, to which the Harvard 
Divinity Library will be added. This will 
become one of the finest theological libraries 
in the country, an achievement to be noted 
in coming years. Though Harvard is in the 
midst of the Commencement season, mak- 
great demands on President Lowell’s time, 
he remained through the alumni meeting 
and attended the exercises of laying the 
corner stone of the new building. 

Rey. C. F. Carter, president of the 
alumni association, presided over its annual 
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meeting and, speaking for the graduates, 
assured the trustees and faculty of the 
interest and support of the graduates as 
ready to take their share in the process of 
reorganizing the seminary and shaping the 
ideal of the ministry of the coming 
generation. 

President Fitch, being introduced, was 
most heartily welcomed and spoke with the 
fullest confidence that a great future awaits 
the seminary, to which the alumni re- 
sponded with affectiorate assurance. “If 
we build well,’ he said, “you won’t hear 
very much from us during the next five or 
six years. We shall be quietly laying foun- 
dations.” He expressed his full conviction 
that Andover Seminary and Harvard 
Divinity School, working happily together 
from different points of view, can build up 
a theological institution as valuable and 
useful as will be built during the coming 
generation in this Western hemisphere. 

Rev. Dr. C. L. Noyes, who has quietly 
and effectively labored to bring about -the 
affiliation now consummated with Harvard, 
described the plans of the new buildings and 
of the joint library. 

Then the-assembly wended its way to the 
very attractive ground where these build- 
ings are beginning to rise and participated 
in the ceremony of laying the corner stone. 
Professor Platner offered the prayer; Hon. 
Arthur B. Chapin, the state treasurer, de- 
livered an appropriate address for the 
building committee, and, while just beyond 
the circle of students, graduates and guests, 
a crowd of workmen stood with bared heads, 
the box was put in its place, the stone was 
lowered upon it and Dr. Noyes said: 

“As the representative of the trustees of 
Andover Theological Seminary, and in be- 
half of all the servants and friends of this 
beloved and honored institution, I lay this 
corner stone, in solemn gratitude to God, 
and in humble dependence upon him, who 
has so richly blessed this school of divinity 
and multiplied the fruits of its labors for 
his kingdom. 

The stone bears upon its face, on either 
side of the cross, the sign of conquests 
granted, the symbol of consecration newly 
made, two dates, 1807 and 1910—the earlier 
a memorial of a hundred years of service and 
success, the later a promise, we hope and 
pray, of a future no less illustrious and 
providential, on new ground, yet under the 
same sky, with new duties, opportunities, 
resources and allies, but in unbroken conti- 
nuity of faiths, ideals and obligations.” 


Their Angels do Always 
Behold 


We have four small boys and a little girl 
in our family, all about as near the same age 
as they could manage it. We have spent 
most of our lives the last ten years, at all 
times, all day and all night, in boiling things 
and in sterilizing and pasteurizing them. 

The first question I want to ask parents is 
this: What good are a thousand sterilized 
milk bottles going to do you, when you come 
into the nursery and see your youngest with 
that heavenly look upon his face—sucking 
his shoe? 

It all came over me like an inspiration the 
other day when I saw him doing it, that 
after all (barring his technique) the little 
fellow was right in what he was trying to 
express—that is: in his general idea of not 
being so suspicious of the Creator. I did 
not pull down his foot or take his shoe out 
of his mouth, I just stood still and envied 
him as he sat there in his little might and 
in his little bliss the little calm god, a 
whole Christendom of germs around him, 
letting himself have before his mother came 
in, just one little off-moment of living.— 
L. C., in Mt. Tom Magazine. 
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Political Situation in 
Pennsylvania 


BY SUPT. A. E. RICKER 


The decent citizens of Pennsylvania are 
divided. Half of them are bowed down in 
shamed humiliation, half of them are aroused 
to hot indignation. For once again the Key- 
stone State is held up before Christian 
America as an object of just contempt. For 
food citizenship has again been laughed to 
scorn, and the state machine, in close alli- 
ance with state liquor interests, has snapped 
its fingers at decency and Christian senti- 
ment. Herbert Johnson’s cartoon entitled 
“Opening the Convention” represented “Boss 
Penrose” uncorking a bottle of beer. It is 
a true parable. 

For the Republican state convention, and 
despite the protests of patriots in and out of 
the party, has nominated a ticket abjectly 
subservient to the Penrose-ruled machine, as 
that machine is subservient to the worst ele- 
ments in the state. 

The candidate for governor, John K. 
Tener, is a man devoid of ideals and devoid 
of a record, except for a short congressional 
one of “passive obedience to organization 
eontrol.” Walter Darlington declares of 
him, “His fine physique, his baseball record, 
his membership in the Elks and his accepta- 
bility to the liquor people are his strong 
points.” The only speech credited to Mr. 
‘Tener in connection with the campaign for 
momination was made when a delegation of 
500 from his home county marched by his 
hotel in Harrisburg, headed by two bands. 
Stepping to the baleony he waved his hand 
and smiled and said, ‘‘A fine lot of boys!” 

Dr. Charles W. Carroll, state superintend- 
ent of the Anti-Saloon League, a careful, 
conservative man, is reported in the Phila- 
delphia North American of June 22 as say- 
ing: “There couldn’t be a worse ticket put 
up than one with John K. Tener at the head. 
Such a ticket is an invitation to the decent 
people of the state, who are opposed to gang 
and whisky rule, to get behind an independ- 
ent ticket. . . . An independent ticket is the 
logical outcome of the present situation.” 

The force of this successful move on the 
part of the state machine cannot be appre- 
ciated without taking into consideration the 
extent of its baleful power in the state. The 
revelations of widespread graft in Pittsburg, 
the corruptions unearthed in the capital case 
in Harrisburg and the abject helplessness of 
Philadelphia city government under gang 
rule are instances illustrative of its blighting 
influence upon the state. 

About the only ray of light for good citi- 
zens is that indicated by Fr. Carroll, the 
hope of uprising and revolt in the form of an 
independent movement. A hopeful sign in 
this direction was the monster gathering of 
earnest men in the Majestic Theater, Har- 
risburg, the evening before the Republican 
convention, under the auspices of the Good 
Gitizenship League of that city. For two 
hours they listened to an exposure of what 
boss rule in Pennsylvania means by Hon. 
D. Clarence Gibboney of Philadelphia. He 
told of the white slave traffic, and men shud- 
dered; he told of ‘‘the polite methods em- 
ployed to carry city elections,” and men 
clenched their fists; he told of the “millions 
paid to political contractors,’ and men 
gasped. 

After a speech containing such plain rey- 
elations as this by Mr. Gibboney, former 
councilman W. KE. Loser, now president of 
the Central Labor Union of Harrisburg, took 
the floor and led off in the formulation of a 
warning to be sent to the convention on the 
morrow, that if the machine ticket was nom- 


inated, an independent movement would be 


launched. Said Mr. Loser, “Let us tonight 
send the news to the men who sit at the 
Commonwealth Hotel and are planning what 
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is to be done tomorrow, that they must nom- 
inate a clean man or we will name an inde- 
pendent ticket and give them the fight of 
their lives.” 

It would seem, in view of the long, weari- 
some subserviency of Pennsylvania politics 
to the baser influences, that the actual real- 
ization of some such independent citizens’ 
movement, with a non-partisan program of 
business ability and unquestioned integrity 
in state and city government, was the only 
hope in the Keystone State for honest ad- 
ministration of political affairs in the inter- 
ests of the people, and not of the contractors, 
bosses and machines. It would seem, too, 
that the offenses of the Penrose machine have 
been numerous enough, and grave enough, 
and insolent enough to prove to all right- 
minded people of every party that further 
delay were folly, that now is the time to 
strilre. 

Shenandoah, Pa. 


Chicago’s Sunday Evening 
Club 


Commenting on the work of the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club for its second ‘year, 
the Chicago American said in its editorial 
columns, “It is not often that a club of any 
kind is, in its purposes and practices, all 
good and always good, but this club un- 
doubtedly belongs in the all-good class.” 

It was started in the autumn of 1908 ‘‘to 
maintain a service of Christian inspiration 
and fellowship in the business center of Chi- 
eago.” The leader, Mr. Clifford G. Barnes, 
who did not find his work in the regular 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 
which he served for a time, has come, as a 
lay leader in this enterprise, to a place of 
religious influence wielded by few present 
occupants of Chicago pulpits. The total at- 
tendance at the Sunday evening services for 
the past year has been about 80,000. Most 
of these have been drawn from the transient 
and unsettled class living in hotels and 
boarding houses near the loop district. Not 
only does the Club provide for such a tem- 
porary place of worship, but a distinct aim 
is to introduce them, as soon as practicable, 
to some church of their choice where they 
may find a permanent church home. 

“An informal fellowship service, preceding 
the larger gathering, Mr. Barnes personally 
conducts. The singing is as near like as 
possible to that of a family group about the 
piano in a religious home. The address is 
usually founded upon some aspect of the life 
of Christ. In Orchestra Hall, Mr. Barnes 
is leader of the worship, in which the usual 
features in the evangelical churches have the 
added inspiration of special miusic by a large 
chorus and noted soloists, but for the ad- 
dress, he draws upon men who hayé made 
their mark in moral and religious leadership 
from all parts of the United States and from 
other countries. Among recent speakers 
have been Rey. John Hunter of Edinburgh, 
Judge Lindsey of Denver and ex-Secretary 
Garfield. 

Out of the Club has grown a federation of 
many brotherhoods and church clubs for men 
in the city known as the Chicago Citizenship 
Congress. Its special aim is the improve- 
ment of municipal conditions. Its work will 
naturally be locally-allied to the Legislative 
Voters League of Illinois, of which Mr. 
Barnes is president. 

The charges of legislative bribery in con- 
nection with Senator Lorimer’s election, 
which Mr. Barnes sent to the United States 
Senate, May 6, were filed by him, he has 
said, as a private citizen, not as an officer 
of the League. But Mr. Barnes’s present 
relation to organized movements for civic 
righteousness in Chicago and the state at 
large give his action unusual significance. 

Fe wy Ce 
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Christian News 


The centenary of the founding of the first 
Congregational church in Australasia is to 
be celebrated by the New South Wales 
Union in August. That chureh was organ- 
ized -in Sydney in August, 1810, by three 
missionaries from Wngland. 


In a recent issue of Seribner’s book notes 
is this: “The average salary of ministers 
throughout the United States is somewhat 
under $1,000 a year, and to make it possible 
for them to secure such books as they may 
need, Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons offer 
them the convenience of paying for their own 
publications in monthly installments.” This 
is a pleasant offer but will not, of course, 
lower the eost of living in many a humble 
parsonage home. Books, like furniture and 
automobiles, come high on the installment 
plan. 


The Free Chureh Catechism, published by 
the National Council of Free Churches in 
Hngland a few years ago, was looked for- 
ward to by American Congregationalists with 
hopeful anticipation. But for our denom- 
ination at least this is not the day for cate- 
chisms. However, it has been translated 
into Ruthenian and adepted by the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church of Canada. It seems 
odd that its children should be reciting the 
catechism prepared by the Free churches in 
connection with hearing the mass and kissing 
the crucifix. 


The Chicago School Board has definitely 
committed itself to a policy of making the 
school buildings social and recreation cen- 
ters. EXxperiments in a few schools have 
overcome the opposition of a faction. An 
appropriation of $10,000 to improve assem- 
bly halls has been voted and parent asso- 
ciations and neighborhood clubs working for 
social uplift will be encouraged to use them. 
Dean W. T. Sumner of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul has been one 
of Superintendent Young’s strongest allies in 
furthering this forward movement. 


The Cleveland Schauffler School for the 
training of women church workers closed its 
twenty-fourth and most prosperous year 
June 7. Principal Mary Wooster Mills was 
able to report current expenses met, a small 
balance, $30,000 invested in the endowment 
with $20,000 more promised. A lot and tent 
have been partly paid for at the Summer 
Assembly ground at Frankfort, Mich., where 
members of the faculty will spend a part of 
the summer. The school enrolled and held 
throughout the year, twenty girls, of eleven 
nationalities; two graduated and the outlook 
is for a large entering class. A new building 
for library and gymnasium has become neces- 
sary. he girls in the school assisted thir- 
teen pastors in the city in calling, teaching 
and doing clerical work, and it grows more 
significant to the denomination each year. 


This year the Harvard Summer School is 
to devote its attention to The Parish Min- 
ister, “the aim being to relate the numerous 
and diversified activities of a modern clergy- 
man to the creative ideals of his vocation.” 
Such able speakers as Prof. W. A. Brown of 
Union Seminary, Prof. T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard, Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown, together with such 
well-known Congregationalists as Prof. Will- 
iston Walker of Yale, See. F. BE. Emrich of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
Dr. Raymond “Yalkins of Portland, Me., 
President Fitch and Professor Ryder of An- 
dover and Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston 
will participate. The concluding lecture, 
corresponding to the one on The Religion of 
the Future given by President Eliot last 
year, is assigned to Dr. Gordon, the theme 
being Some Phings Worth While in The- 
ology. 3 
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Wisconsin’s Interdenomina- 
tional Conference 


The Wisconsin Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, of which Rey. H. A. 
Miner of Madison has been secretary the 
past twelve years, comprising ten state de- 
nominational bodies and six state reform 
associations, has issued a call for an inter- 
denominational Conference, to be held at 
Madison, Dec. 5, 6. he call is signed by 
ten representative leaders in their respective 
denominations, three of whom represent for- 
eign-speaking churches. 

It is proposed to have presented to the 
Conference a thorough report on the religious 
. forces of the state, religious conditions and 
needs, the application of the forces to these 
needs. Each topic has been assigned to an 
able committee. The object is to get the 
facts relating to the work of Christianizing 
the state before the minds of the leading 
church workers with the question sharply 
put, “What are you going to do about it?’ 

A delegation is asked from each church 
and each local and state. body of churches. 
It is hoped in this way to gather the largest 
Christian conference ever held in ‘Wisconsin 
and to grapple successfully with one of the 
most practical and vital questions that con- 
front the church of today, namely, how best 
to unite our forces in every town and hamlet 
in our great commonwealth. 

The value of federated Christian forces at 
the beginning of a settlement is well illus- 
trated by the Windsor Union Congregational 
Chureh, that recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. It is located about thirteen 
miles north of Madison, in a farming com- 
munity of about 1,400 population. At first 
three denominations started meetings. The 
Congregationalists and Baptists organized, 
and the Methodists were on the point of 
doing so when a series of meetings were held 
in which the whole community became in- 
terested. Then it was suggested that instead 
of three churches, there should be but one, 
into which all may enter. With a view to 
this, the Congregationalists voted to disband, 
the Methodists indorsed the movement, while 
the Baptists thought it was yielding a vital 
principle and declined to enter it. 

The result was the formation of the Union 
Church of Windsor, on the basis that all who 
are Christ’s accepted followers, take the 
Bible as their rule of faith and practice. and 
will promise to strive to promote true Chris- 
tian fellowship, may be received to member- 
ship without giving assent to doctrines about 
which true Christians may honestly differ. 
Into this organization thirty-two came as 
charter members. The Baptists lingered 
for a little time and then ceased to be. 
This one church was left to minister te the 
entire town. A house of worship was soon 
erected, which has since been moved to a 
“more eligible site, enlarged and modernized 
to better meet the needs of the people. One 
of the best high schools which gathers pu- 
pils from all parts of the township has for 
years been maintained. No saloon or 
gambling place has ever gained a footing. 
The town has never accepted the ill-gotten 
gains of the drunkard making business to 
aid in its support, and today it is one of 
the most prosperous in the state. 

After a few years this Union Church 
found itself in accord with Congregational- 
ism, and found it better to join their fel- 
lowship than to remain independent. In 
purpose and spirit no change has been made. 
It is still non-sectarian, as much so as a 
Y. M. C. A., and is the church of the people 
doing a splendid work. It is certain that, 
had the Windsor spirit of Christian co- 
operation dominated at the beginning of 
our Wisconsin settlements and continued 
instead of the competitive, sectarian spirit, 
we should have been far in advance of what 
we are today. 
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REV. H. A. MINER 


Thirty years registrar of our Wisconsin body and 
Secretary of the Federation 


It is to help onward the co-operative era 
that this call has been issued. It is to 
bring leading Christian workers to face the 
facts in religious conditions of today; the 
slow progress of the churches in their 
present competitive relation, overlapping 
each other’s territory, overcrowding well- 
churched communities, while overlooking 
such as are destitute of the gospel; the 
waste of missionary effort in men and 
money to keep alive struggling churches 
the death of which would best glorify God; 
the changes of population requiring changes 
of method in our work. It is believed the 
meeting of the proposed Conference at the 
educational center and capital of the state, 
will arrest attention and awaken interest 
in religious work such as will mark an im- 
portant era in the history of our Common- 
wealth. 


Madison, Wis. H. A. MINer. 


Sociological Seattle 


A most successful Know Your City Civie 
Institute dealing with various phases of 
child life in Seattle closed its ten days’ pro- 
ceedings last month. Although nominally 
held under the auspices of the newly formed 
Social Service Club, the institute was really 
planned and carried out by Dr. Sydney 
Strong of Queen Anne Congregational 
Chureh. To him belongs the credit for hav- 
ing given this northwestern metropolis an un- 
usual opportunity for studying the social 
forces which build up and tear down child 
life. An interest was manifest in the insti- 
tute, gratifying to all who have at heart the 
city’s social wellbeing. On each afternoon 
for ten days audiences of from one to five 
hundred gatHered at the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium to hear such topies as Child Labor, 
Child Play, Child Hygiene, and. Education 
discussed by experts. The institute was 
fortunate in having H. H. Hart, director 
of the Child Study department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, to open its work with two 
ringing addresses. 

Various sessions were presided over by 
such men as John Shram, a leading Con- 
gregational layman, and president of the 
School Board. Prof. F. B. Cooper, super- 
intendent of schools and also a Congrega- 
tionalist; Charles R. Case, president of 
the State Federation of Labor, and others 
equally prominent. Among the speakers 
were Judge A. W. Frater of the Juvenile 
Court, and Professor Sisson of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, also active Congre- 
gationalists. In attending the institute a 
Congregationalist could not but note that 
jin a program planned with no thought save 
that of securing those best fitted to convey 
information to everybody interested in the 
city’s social progress, a remarkably large 
proportion of the speakers were Congrega- 
tionalists, and of the city clergy who at- 
tended the sessions the Congregational 
ministers were there in much the largest 
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numbers. The program was one which 
might well serve as a model for many cities 
where people who are “municipally patriotic” 
desire to know the forces for woe and weal 
that are at work in their midst. Dr. Strong 
is doing as much as any one man to put 
Seattle in the van in these matters among 
the cities of the Pacific coast, 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT 


The period of May 30—June 11 was made 
notable by a remarkable Anti-Tuberculosis 
Hxhibit given at Mammoth Rink in the very 
heart of the city. In making the exhibit 2 
success the State Board of Health, the King 
County Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the local school author- 
ities and commercial organizations all co- 
operated. 

Almost continuous band concerts were 
used to attract the crowds, and stereopticon 
lectures and moving picture shows made 
vivid the educational impressions. Hvery 
effort was made to attract thousands of spec- 
tators from outlying villages, the aim of 
those promoting the exhibit being, as one of 
them put it, “to familiarize every man, 
woman and child in the county with the na- 
ture and method of propagation of the germ 
diseases and the means of prevention.” 

Seattle, Wn. R. S. O. 


Chicago Calls and Rumors 
of Calls 


Three recognized ministerial leaders in 
Chicago Congregationalism accepted calls to 
work elsewhere last month in such quick 
succession that the Congregational circle 
was thrown into an unusual state of pertur- 
bation. Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s acceptance of 
the pastorate of Farmington Avenue Church, 
Hartford, Ct., means a serious loss to Chi- 
cago. By the force of a strong personality 
he made for himself a place in Chicago in 
which he can have no successor. 

But Calvary Church, Montreal, has, by 
its persistent wooing, won in Dr. J. J. Mar- 
tin of Austin another leader whose peculiar 
place in the fellowship it will be hard to fill. 
He is more than a man of books. His orig- 
inal insight into the great realities of reli- 
gion command the assent of people of all 
schools of thought. 

First Church of Dubuque, Io., found a 
man for its vacant pulpit with the gifts of 
popular pulpit oratory in Dr. H. F. Milli- 
gan of Leavitt Street Church. The large, 
centrally located auditorium of First Church, 
Dubuque, gives him a field for which he is 
peculiarly fitted. 

Close upon the heels of the announcement 
that Chicago was to lose these three pastors 
in the early autumn, came the rumor that 
Dr. W. TT. McElveen of First Church, 
Evanston, had been called to First Church, 
Detroit. While, as a matter of fact, nego- 
tiations had not reached the formal act and 
were not intended to be made public, the 
fear that something like this would happen 
on the part of a few in First Church in 
Evanston, who had got hold of the secret in 
some way, led to a hastily called public meet- 
ing in which leading citizens joined with the 
members of the church and congregation in 
a petition of remonstrance. Speeches were 
made by Dr. F. A. Noble, Judge O. N. Car- 
ter, President Harris of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. H. K. Warren and others, and 
the sense of the meeting was expressed in a 
series of resolutions which a committee car- 
ried to the surprised pastor in his home. 

Dr. McElveen had previously decided that 
at present he was not open to a call of any 
kind; but the rumored possibility gave the 
people of the city and parish an opportunity 
to show their safely settled pastor their 
warm appreciation. Si Tet i@h 
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A Clearing-House of Lectures 


BY J. HENRY BAKER 
Secretary Baltimore Public Lecture Bureau 

A new move which has attracted con- 
siderable attention and promises some in- 
teresting results, originated with two Con- 
gregationalists in Baltimore, Mr. Douglas 
Burnett of the Consolidated Gas, Hlec- 
tric Light and Power Company, and Dr. 
Oliver Huckel, pastor of Associate Con- 
gregational Church. It grew out of a 
dinner-table conversation. Dr. Huckel 
elaborated the idea and immediately sought 
out Dr. John FF. Goucher, president 
emeritus of Goucher College, experienced 
in large educational work and a_ public- 
spirited citizen, and enlisted him in the 
work, He also saw at once the unusual 
possibility. 

The situation was this. Thousands of 
young men and women in our community 
want a place to spend their leisure even- 
ings. The theaters and concert halls ad- 
vertise extensively in every paper and on 
every billboard. Many of these young peo- 
ple would rather spend their evenings profit- 
ably if they could, but they have little 
information how it could be done. There 
was no central place for information of 
lectures, educational courses or eoncerts. 
Advertising, of these was fragmentary or 
special. Yet, on careful inquiry, it was 
estimated that several hundred public lec- 
tures were given in Baltimore each winter. 
How to bring together the supply and de- 
mand was the problem. : 

To meet this need the Public Lecture 
Bureau was organized. Its aim is to cor- 
relate all lectures, educational courses, con- 
eerts or art exhibits available to the public; 
to prevent so far as possible conflict in 
dates; to provide certain centers for the 
repetition of lectures; and to suggest new 
courses in subjects not at present given. 
The object is a careful study of the field 
in order to use all the educational resources 
of the city and to make a sort of “University 
for the People.” 

Its monthly bulletia of lectures is an in- 
teresting document. For the six months 
in which the work has been in operation, it 
chronicled more than 800 public lectures 
and the like available to the public. It is 
probable that 1,100 lectures are given each 
year by. the sixty or more co-operating in- 
stitutions. The announcements in the 
bulletin are given under three heads: a date 
list, giving the lectures for each day of the 
month; the subject list, giving all the lec- 
tures under their group headings, such as 


history, literature, science, philosophy and 
religion; and the institutional list, giving 
together all lectures presented by each 


separate institution. 
The distribution of these bulletins is 
made by mail to manufacturers, bank clerks, 


fraternal societies, hotels, our public li- 
brary and its thirty-three branches, - to 
school teachers, physicians and ministers, 


to a list of a thousand young graduates of 
high schools ‘and colleges, and to a large list 
of subscribers. Responses and applications 
have shown that these bulletins have served 
their purpose well.: 

All the religious denominations are repre- 
sented on the board of directors, which con- 
sisted of forty members the first year. But 
we are proud of the fact that the Congre- 


gationalists, wide awake to educational 
interests everywhere, have had a_ large 
share in the active work of the Bureau. 


Among our vice-presidents are Dr. Huckel 
and Judge Henry Stockbridge, for so many 
years identified with the Congregationalist 
interests in Baltimore. 

Other Congregationalists in the working 
force are, Dr. Bernard ©. Steiner, librarian 
of the Pratt Library, the chief public library 
of the city; Dr. J. Frederick Hopkins, 
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director of the Maryland Institute of Art; 
Mr. Douglas Burnett; 
the treasurer of the Bureau; 
Henry Baker, its secretary. 

It is also an interesting fact that the 
first fiscal year of the Bureau just closed 
after a season of splendid work, shows all 
bills paid and a goodly balance. Does it 
not demonstrate that some good work for 
the public is appreciated and _ loyally 
supported? 


A Peoples’ School for 
Montana 


and Mr. J. 


Two years ago, two heroic brothers, 
Lewis T. and Ernest T. HWaton, began. to 
lay the foundations of the Billings Poly- 
technic Institute. It recently closed its first 
academic year with an enrollment of 210 and 
more than fifty others turned away for lack 
of accommodations. A campus of sixty acres 
was secured in the Yellowstone Valley, two 
and one-half miles from the center of the 
city, on an elevation overlooking the town. 
The training proposed is practical and indus- 
trial to meet the needs of young people grow- 
img up in a new country. It is the desire of 
the founders, as well as of some of the 
largest givers, to afford opportunity for the 
poorest alongside those that are better off. 
The curriculum carries the student through 
the first two years of a regular college 
course. With the exception of a few high 
schools hundred miles apart, there is but one 
other institution of higher education in the 
rapidly growing region round about, a larger 
territory than several ordinary eastern 
states. 

Up. to. the recent Commencement, the 
founders of the school had raised principally 
from the citizens of Billings and vicinity 
about $47,000 in cash and good pledges. 
With the assistance of Secretary Clifton of 
the Education Society, this amount was in- 
creased in a campaign begun on Commence- 
ment day and completed the following fort- 
night, to $100,000. The movement acquired 
its impetus at a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Billings held in the Opera House, which 
Secretary Clifton addressed on the Sunday 
evening following the combined services of 
graduation and the dedication of Science 
Hall. The city press warmly supported the 
movement, and the subscriptions to the en- 
dowment came from all classes in the com- 
munity, a colored porter getting an advance 
payment in wages to send in five dollars. 
The popular character of the subscriptions 
indicates what a hold this school has gained 
on the sympathies of the people. 

It is needless to say that it is necessarily 
undenominational, although its founders are 
men of Pilgrim lineage and ideals. That it 
is positively Christian is indicated by the 
fact that one of its allied agencies is a 
ehurch organized by members of the school 
and recognized.in March at a service in 
which the principal parts were taken by Sec- 
retary Herring of our National Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Superintendent Powell 
of Montana. Baha sia. (On 


The question of denominational control 
over colleges may be put before the civil 
court. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, planted Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, Tenn. The trustees of the insti- 
tution, in consideration of the Carnegie Fund 
for pensioning professors, decided to comply 
with its conditions. The General Confer- 
ence of the Church has elected three mem- 
bers of the board of university trustees, but 
the trustees refuse to seat them. Bishop 
Hess is reported as saying that the Church 
will fight the board; that ‘tthe issue has been 
fairly joined, and there will be no compro- 
mise. The naked question is whether the 
Church, which originated the university and 


Mr. Robert Garrett, | 
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which, by the solemn affirmation of the trus- 
tees themselves, owns the university, has the 
right to control it.” 


The Ranedica Lakes 


More than thirty years ago, I began with 
my family to spend vacations at the Range- 
ley Lakes. The town was then small. 
Farming and lumbering were the leading in- 
dustries. There was a good school in the 
village; but no meeting house. A little hall, 
over a store, afforded a place in which stroll- 
ing minstrels could exhibit their talents and 
stray ministers could preach. Religious priy- 
ileges were limited. At the outset of my 
second summer there I announced my ex- 
pectation of remaining six Sundays, and my 
willingness to preach each Sunday, morning 
and afternoon, if desired. This I did. On 
the last afternoon, having urged attendance 
without letting anybody know what was in 
my mind, I pressed upon the people the need 
of a church and a church building. TFollow- 
ing this, a detailed plan by which to secure 
a building was submitted. The plan met 
approval and was worked. 

Returning the next season but one, there 
stood the house of worship, eligibly located, 
attractive, convenient, complete, and all done 
by their own labors and contributions. The 
only outside assistance was the gift of a bell. 
A church, too, has been organized. I had 
advised them, when forming a church, to let 
the majority settle the denominational ques- 
tion. The majority were Free Baptists. 
The church became a Free Baptist church. 

That bit of service, which subtracted 
nothing from the pleasure and profit of the 
outing, sifted cheer into the whole six weeks’ 
stay; and the thought of it for three decades 
has never failed to yield satisfaction. 

Seven years ago this summer I ventured 
to suggest to a couple of friends who were 
spending their vacation at Rangeley, and 
one of whom had some books in her hand 
which she had just taken from the village 
library, that we put up a library building for 
the town. The suggestion met hearty assent. 
We went to work—organized and officered a 
library association, selected, bought and paid 
for a lot, and had a hundred dollars over. 

Having started the project, it naturally 
fell largely to-me to push it through. There 
was a splendid contingent, however, of faith- 
ful workers and generous givers among the 
summer visitors, as well as enthusiastic co- 
operation by the leading citizens of the 
place, from first to last. At length, after a 
six years’ pull, a beautiful structure of field 
stone, located right beside the church, greeted 
the eyes of all beholders. The property cost 
eleven thousand dollars. When all bills were 
paid there was something still in the treas- 
ury. The dedication was an event. Goy- 
ernor Fernald, Congressman Swasey, Pro- 
fessors Chapman and Porter graced and dig- 
nified the o¢casion, and made the day one 
long to be remembered. ¢ 
‘How did this enrich my vacations and 
make them among the best in all my life? 
That building has immensely increased the 
intellectual resources and self-respect of 
Rangeley. It has cemented ties of friend- 
ship between permanent residents and sum- 
mer visitors. .It will be a source of inspira- 
tion and aid to unnumbered generations yet 
to be. It will make life in the whole region 
better worth living. Does not helping to 
results like these leave a sweet taste in the 
mouth, put tonic into the blood, and store up 
refreshing memories? Mountains, lakes, 
skies, fishing, riding, reading, strolling, hold- 
ing intercourse with friends, did not mean 
less to me because of this work, but more; 
and the vision of that beautiful building 
standing where it does and meaning what it 
does, will warm my inmost soul in all the 
years to come with a kind of sacramental joy. 

Phillips, Me. (Rev.) F. A. NoBLe. 
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Minnesota Brotherhood Wins 
a Brotherly Law 


What may be accomplished by the church 
through wisely directed effort was never bet- 
ter exemplified than in Minnesota. Tor 
years spasmodic efforts have been made in 
the legislature to enact a law relaxing the 
brutal and antiquated method of dealing 
with petty offenders and permitting the more 
humane probation or suspended sentence 
rule to be invoked, but in the rush of legis- 
lation and conflict of other interests, little 
progress was made. JFinally the Brother- 
hood of Park Congregational Church of St. 
Paul invited Judge Finehout to address its 
members upon this subject, which he did in 
October, 1908. It was then decided to arouse 
interest on this subject in the three large 
cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
and to secure, if possible, the co-operation 
of the legislative delegations from the three 
counties. Judge Cleland of Chicago gladly 
accepted an urgent invitation to address a 
mass meeting, and in December, before a 
congregation that filled Park Church, he de- 
livered an address not only highly interest- 
ing and instructive, but a revelation to those 
fortunate enough to hear it. 

Following his address, which was _ held 
under the auspices of the Park Brotherhood, 
a meeting, presided over by Judge Finehout, 
was held, at which were present a large 
number of the leading business and profes- 
sional men. At this meeting the Minnesota 
Probation League was organized. Enthusi- 
astic support was assured from Minneapolis, 
Duluth and other parts, and a committee, 
consisting of Assistant Attorney General 
Peterson, Judge Waite of the Municipal 
Court of Minneapolis and Judge Finehout 
of St. Paul, was appointed to draft an adult 
probation, suspended sentence law. Judge 
Waite is not only known as an able, efficient 
judge, but a deep student, and has been for 
a long time an earnest advocate of the sus- 
pended sentence. It was through his efforts 
that the Social Science Club of Minneapolis, 
and many prominent charity workers in that 
city were interested, and by their efforts 
gave efficient aid in the passage of this law. 

A satisfactory bill was drafted and intro- 
duced into the legislature. On account of 
the splendid support, through the interest 
aroused by the Brotherhood, early in April 
it became a law through the signature of the 
late Governor Johnson. 

Judge Finehout reports that during the 
first nine months in which this law has 
been in effect, out of 207 cases in only sev- 
enteen was it necessary to enforce the .sus- 
pended sentence or did the report from the 
probation officers show that the probation 
had been ineffective in securing the reform 
desired. This is a most satisfactory showing 
and corresponds with the results obtained 
in other states where similar laws are in 
operation. What is needed now more than 
anything else is churchmen and men of af- 
fairs, to help unfortunate offenders and who, 
unless thus assisted, are liable to become lost 
to the community. The benefit to the com- 
munity is beyond all computation in dollars 
and cents, when an offender is made a useful 
citizen through the wise and. humane oper- 
ation of the suspended sentence law and pro- 
bation system. The credit for this wise and 
humane law in Minnesota is due almost en- 
_tirely to the Brotherhood of Park Congre- 
gational Church, under the leadership of 
Rey. P. P. Womer, and that devoted band 
of Christian gentlemen, always ready to sac- 
rifice valuable time and effort to aid in 
everything that brings closer the time when 
“man to man the world o’er, shall brothers 
be.” 


St. Paul, Minn. W. B. Crow. 


“Circumstances alter cases—particularly 
reduced circumstances.” 
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The Apostolic Succession 


BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


The Anglican church has never yet made 
an offer of union to other Christian bodies, 
nor has her daughter, the Hpiscopal church 
in the United States, which is not an invi- 
tation to surrender. This should be clearly 
understood by all who would discuss intelli- 
gently the question of church union. ... 
The Episcopal chureh is willing to deal gen- 
erously with other denominations, provided 
that all their ministers will-come round and 
accept ordination by a bishop’s hands. And 
this is the very thing which the ministers of 
other denominations will never consent to 
do. There is no more likelihood of their 
doing this, than there is of their accepting 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility or the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary. If it is asked why not 
humor our Episcopal brethren and surrender 
to them on a point so immaterial, the reply 
is that we owe it to the world to keep Chris- 
tianity from being weighted down by a doc- 
trine so foreign to the spirit and teaching of 
our Lord. The doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession is both reasonable and momentous 
to many minds, but to most minds it is un- 
reasonable and dishonoring to the Christian 
religion. For the sake of the world, the 
doctrine ought to be abandoned, and one of 
the services which Christians outside the 
Episcopal church can render to the cause of 


Christ is a steadfast and determined resist- 
ance to this very dogma. It took shape in 
the second and third centuries when the 
whole world believed in the divine right of 
kings. Authority in those times was never 
mediated through the people, but was handed 
down from one generation to another of 
those in whose veins there ran royal blood. 
This civil doctrine passed over to the church, 
and church officials began to think of them- 
selves as a royal line tracing their authority 
back to the Apostles. But those times have 
gone forever, and with them the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. The world has 
become democratic. The people everywhere 
are coming to their own. We now believe 
that authority can come up from the people 
as well as down from an oligarchy of offi- 
cials. When it is said that according to the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession authority 
comes from above, and ‘that according to 
the Presbyterian or Congregational theory 
authority comes from below, it is not meant 
that in one case it comes from heaven and 
in the other case from the earth. According 
to both theories the authority comes from 
the Risen Christ, but in one case the author- 
ity is mediated through a close corporation 
of officials, whereas in the other case it is 
mediated through the Christian people. It 
is the latter theory which is in harmony 
with our modern world, and the former 
theory is a survival from an age which can 
never again return.—The Broadway Taber- 
nacle Tidings. 
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Church Communion Plate 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston of- 
fers to store free of charge all communion 
silver prior to 1825 and not in use, with the 
privilege of exhibiting the same. Mr. Fran- 
cis H. Bigelow has made inquiries of all 
Congregational churches in New England 
established prior to 1800, but it is thought 
that many churches of a later date may have 
earlier silver which has been given by other 
churches. 

It would be well for all churches having 
any silver to advise the Art Museum and 
send it there to be examined. Many pieces 
may be of great interest, and a complete 
record should be made by the Museum of all 
this communion silver, and what is not in 
use may wisely be left with the Museum as 
a permanent loan. A receipt will be given 
by the Museum, and the church retains the 
title to the silver. Such churches as make 
some use of their silver should send it dur- 
ing the summer months so as to enable the 
Museum to examine, photograph and record 
inscriptions and makers’ marks, which will 
give added interest to the churches loaning. 

The Museum is planning to hold a very 
important exhibition in 1911 from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, and would again like all this silver 
for the purpose of including it. 

Much silver is stored in vaults where it 
does nobody any good. It should be depos- 
ited in the Museum where it can be seen and 
studied and admired in connection with that 
of other churches. Some silver is also kept 
in houses or churches which are neither fire 
nor burglar proof and much has already been 
lost. It should all be got together so that 
future generations may know how rich and 
beautiful a heritage from the past still exists. 

About sixty churches have so far co-oper- 
ated in this movement and it is hoped that 
all churches having such plate will do the 
same. Mr. W. Alfred Jones, the London ex- 
pert, will be at the Museum, early in July to 
make an examination of all the silver pre- 
paratory to writing a book on the subject, 
fully illustrated. The National Society of 
the Colonial Dames have appropriated $500 
towards defraying his expenses. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


MODERN RESEARCH AND PROTESTANTISM 
(The Interior) 


That tyranny of orthodoxy which con- 
strains a man to dissemble or conceal the 
hesitations of his soul, is the most insanitary 
spiritual environment that a man can live 
in. Incipient skepticism always grows more 
virulent when covered up. 

Not always indeed can faith conquer un- 
belief when unbelief is outspoken. But it 
has at least a vastly better chance. And if 
some disabilities of faith do appear incura- 
ble, Christian sympathy can often teach a 
man how to live wholesomely by use of such 
abilities of faith as he does possess, just as 
invalids may learn to enhance the comfort of 
physical life by frank recognition of their 
bodily limitations. 

Beyond all this, the Protestant Church 
does not dare pray for even the most uncer- 
tain of its young men what Jesus would not 
pray for his disciples—that they may be 
taken out of the world. And if not taken 
out~ of the world, they are bound to be 
modern. 


THE UNIVERSITY VIEW OF POLITICAL PARTY 
LOYALTY 


(Pres. David Starr Jordan) 


As a good Republican of long standing, as 
well as I know how, the straight ticket, the 
only straight ticket I can vote is one with 
the crooked names all scratched off from it. 
And if, by chance, my choice lies between 
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crooked names, I give my preference to the 
Democrat, that my own party may be re- 
lieved from the disgrace of his election. 


THE COST OF LIVING 
(New York Tribune) 


Like the Oriental monarchs, the Broadway 
frequenter demands that all the five senses 
be gratified simultaneously. And this is how 
the restaurant keeper does it: 

For taste, food and drink; for hearing, an 
orchestra and singers that may draw sala- 
ries exceeding $500 a week in the aggregate; 
for seeing, gilt, marble, onyx, a theatrical 
performance; for smell, the flower boy ped- 
dling bouquets; for touch, exquisite table 
gear and “souvenirs,” the latter item alone 
costing one firm of Tenderloin caterers no 
less than $15,000 a year. 


OUR FOREMOST PREACHER 
(The London Daily Mail) 


Plain, homely truths, however common- 
place, have an enormous attraction for 
nearly all kinds of people when they are 
freshly and vividly expressed. In England 
it requires courage to offer them. We haye 
such a fear of being “crude.” Our public 
speakers scarcely ever make a downright 
statement. The ‘art and mystery” of polit- 
ical speaking and political writing also, ap- 
pear to demand that all meanings shall be 
carefully wrapped up. To say exactly what 
he thought would be considered by a politi- 
cian as indecorous as appearing on the plat- 
form in his shirt-sleeves. ‘To Mr. Roosevelt 
the satisfaction of speaking is in being able 
to relieve his mind. Unless he can say what 
he thinks, and what he feels it will do his 
audience good to hear, he will not speak at 
all. At Cairo he was asked to leave out his 
reference to the murder of the prime minis- 
ter. ‘‘No,” he answered, “that is just what 
I want to say. “If you do not care about it 
let us call the engagement off.” 

There spoke the essential Roosevelt, not 
the politician, but the preacher. His object 
in speaking is to do good. To give advice, 
to stiffen healthy instincts, to strengthen 
public opinion against meanness and cruelty, 
to induce every man and every woman to 
make the best of themselves—those are the 
essential Roosevelt aims. He is preacher-in- 
general to the whole of the civilized world. 


NO MORE FOREIGNERS 


I have, during the course of my thirty- 
seven years’ service of the Crown in India, 
seen Christians molded by the power of the 
gospel of Christ. I have seen men brought 
out of heathenism by the gospel call and laid 
hold of by the Saviour through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. I have seen them trans- 
formed by the renewing of their minds. I 
have seen them changed from glory to glory, 
as by his spirit, into more and more of like- 
ness to their Lord. I have seen them grow 
stronger and purer and more Christlike year 
by year. I have amongst them friends of 
whom I can only speak in precisely the same 
language as I should use when speaking of 
loved and honored Christian friends in the 
West.—Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S RECORD 
(Boston Globe) 


It is worth remembering that any party 
which aims to supplant the one now in 
power, or any section of any party which 
aspires to bid for the favor of the people of 
the United States, will be held to strict ac- 
count for every platform promise made. The 
day of joshing the whole nation has gone by. 
Whoever hopes to succeed Mr. Taft in office 
must show that he can beat the Taft record, 
and, making all due allowance, that record 
up to date is not so bad after all. 
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HOTEL BARTLETT ®urtanp. 


An ideal summer resort, 1,200 ft. above tide water; 
large, airy rooms, wide halls, broad piazzas; fine views, 
pleasant drives., Write for booklet. 

C. R. BARTLETT, Prop. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Church Offering Envelopes, good Seega low 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. The Anchor Press, 
Waterville, Ct. 


BRooms, 48 Rutland Square, Boston. Centrally lo- 
cated. Cars stop on corner. Desirable rooms during 
summer months. Permanent or transient. Address 
M. A. Hallett. 


At the Heights, Lunenburg, Vt., is unrivaled scen- 
ery, altitude 1,639 ft., hay fever unknown. Bath, electric 
lights, excellent board, good fishing and boating. A.J. 
Newman, Proprietor, 


Board for Children. Exceptional chance to board 
one or two young children in country home, at reason- 
able rates. References. Address “B.,” 27, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted to board a few semi-feeble-minded girls 
between ten to fifteen years old. Nice, quiet, retired 
place. Constant care and attention. Miss A.G. Haskell, 
R.F.D.1. Box 45. Concord, Mass. 

Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central location, 
for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 

Summit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 tog$8. Telephone14-7. §.L. Marden. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register uow. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Beaehmont. Cottage, eight rooms, partly furnished, 
near beach, city water, bath, fine outlook upon the ocean, 
Five cent fare to Boston by steam or electric cars. To 
rent at reasonable rate for the season. Address E. P. B., 
27, care Tne Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A beautiful resting place on banks of the Pis- 
cataquog. Near station and post-office. Modern con- 
veniences, sanitary conditions good. Rates reasonable. 
References given and required. S. T. Ferguson, ‘‘ The 
Pines,” North Weare, N. H. 


The North Congregational Church of New Bed- 
ford, Mass ,seeks an assistant pastor whose chief work 
will be as superintendent of the Sunday school. All ap- 
plications courteously and fully considered. Address J. 
Wim. Webber, 386 Maxfield Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, a minister to supply pulpit during August 
for use of imanse, piano, bath, piazzas and balconies, gar- 
den and ample terraced lawns. Charming walks and 
drives amidst hills and lakes, boating and fishing. Con- 
venient to New York. Box 203, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


Two Manual Organ, 18 Stops, to be given to 
the chureh that will remove it free of expense by Aug. 1 
1910, in order to make room for new organ. Address all 
correspondence to Geo-ge N. Woodward, care of Dicker- 
man & Co., Concord, N. H. 


‘The Oulevut,’? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of the Catskill range. Strictly up to date; all 
modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 
Baler lovely drives; games; etc. Choice class of guests. 

ooklet. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen year: Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entire original envelope. 
Any denomination above 3¢, since 1872 to present issue. 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers by permission 
to Business Manager of Zhe Congreyationalist. Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Rev. Melville A. Shafer is ready to give in lecture 
form the result of his research in reference to illustrious 
daughters of ministers, of whom he refers to one hundred 
who are famous or prominent. The lecture title is: “ One 
Hundred Daughters of Clergymen.” In connection with 
this lecture Mrs. Shafer, a_talented yocalist, will sing. 
Mr. Shafer’s address is 19 Essex Street, Danvers, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘ Book Socials,” ‘“‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Summer Home in the White Mountains, N. H., only 
four hours from Boston; attractive house of 13 rooms, 
laundry, pantry, kitchen, dining-room, living-room, music- 
room, six bedrooms and bath; hot and cold water; three 
large piazzas; fine mountain brook with cascade 50 ft. 
high; high elevation, overlooking entire Franconia range; 
large vegetable garden planted; ice house filled; wood in 
abundance; rent $275 for the season, or $150 for August. 
Address Rev. R. W. Beers, Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 


Tur “LAkre or Bays” Counrry.—A _ hand- 
some brochure, artistically illustrated, issued 
by the Grand Trunk Railway System, telling of 
the beauties of the Lake of Bays district, in 
the “Highlands of Ontario.’”’ The concise de- 
scription embodies the story of a charming 
resort. A new feature of this district is the 
new hotel—‘the Wawa’’—at Norway Point. 

A copy can be obtained free on application 
to HE. H. Boynton, 256 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sal ay 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Brown, Epwin C., Jonesport, Me., to Forest 
Avenue, Bangor. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 

ButcHer, STHPHEN G., president of Straight 
University, New Orleans, La., to Third, 
Denver, Col., also to Redfield, S. D. Accepts 
the latter. 

FAVILLE, THEODORE R., assistant pastor, Cen- 
ter, New Haven, Ct., to assistant pastorate, 
Second, Greenwich. Accepts. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., Madison Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., to Salem, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gorpon, Epwin R., Hartford Seminary, to N. 
Craftsbury, Vt. Accepts. 

HAMILTON, Roto A., Yale Divinity School, to 
Broadway, Flushing, N. Y. Accepts. 

JACK, Davip, Westbrook (Advent), Me., to 
Frankfort. Accepts in connection . with 
study at Bangor Seminary. 

Le Bosqunr, JOHN W., Turners Falls, Mon- 
tague, Mass., to Boulder, Col. Accepts. 

MarTIN, JOHN J., Austin, Chicago, IIL, 
Calvary, Montreal, Can. Accepts. 

MatrHews, C. (M. #H.), to Omena and Sut- 
ton’s Bay, Mich. 

MiLuiGaAN, Henry F., Leavitt Street, Chicago, 
Ill., to First, Dubuque, Io. 


.to 


Norton, Miuron J., Three Oaks, Mich., to 
Third, Oak Park, Ill. Accepts. 

PACKARD, Harrison L., Kingston,. Mass., to 
Littleton. Accepts. 


PATTEN, ARTHUR B., First, Santa Rosa, Cal., 
to Sacramento, 

Piprce, Loroy M., lately of Medfield, Mass., to 
Guildhall, Ct. Accepts. - 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and purest cow’s milk is re- 
tained in Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Milk (unsweetened). It is especially 
adapted for use either plain or diluted on 
breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. 
It enriches all milk dishes. 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Prepares women for Christian Work. The full course 
requires six months and includes Bible Study, English, 
Nursing, and Domestic Science. 


A Diploma will be given each person completing the 
full course and passing satisfactory examination. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED TO GRADUATES 
Terms low, payments easy. Only alimited number of 
Students can be accommodated. Apply to Superintend- 
ent National Florence Crittenton Training School, 218 
Third Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE POINTED 
TOP STYLE ..: 


Reaqutres no tipping back 
of the head no washing 


by Nang — a9 breakage. 
WRiTk OR cUSIRATED CATALOGUE 
LE PAGE 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO - CANADA 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits Q2 Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S.Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


. UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established rices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK 8S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 

GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
y TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


Srpvnns, BE. M., principal of Avery Institute, 
Charleston, S. C., to presidency of Straight 
University, New Orleans, La. Accepts. 


Resignations . 


Brown, EpwIin C., Jonesport, Me. 

ELDERKIN, NosLty 8., Ogden, Utah, after five 
years’ service, to take effect Aug. 31. 

Herrick, Henry M., Kingfisher, Okl. 

Ln Bosgurt, Joun EH., Turners Falls, Mon- 
tague, Mass., to take effect Sept. 1. 

Martin, Joun J., Austin, Chicago, Ill., to take 
effect Sept. 11. 

Norton, Mitton J., Three Oaks, Mich. 

PACKARD, Harrison L., Kingston, Mass. 

Trst, BuMer BH. (Lic.), Hnglewood, Denver, 
Col. 

THOMAS, CHAS. N., River Edge, N. J., to take 
effect Oct. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Dick, Guy, o. and i. Pilgrim, Portland, Orc., 
May 23. Sermon by Rev. W. C. Kantner; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. E. S. Bollinger, 
W. O. Wark, J. J. Staub, L. R. Dyott. 

GARFIELD, JOHN P., i. Claremont, N. H., June 
a Ura Sermon by Rev. C. S. Hager; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. R. Williams, W. G. 
Greensdale, F. L. Garfield, H.R. McCartney, 
J. M. Watebn, R. A. Beardslee. 

Howarb, EH. Len, i. Painesville, O. Sermon by 
Rev. Washington Gladden; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. A. F. Skeele, B. R. Long, E. B. 
Allen, W. F. Bohn. 

ParkyR, ASA M., o. and i. Somersworth, N. H., 
June 17. Sermon by Pres. D. N. Beach; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. William Sandbrook, 
Henry Hyde, D. A. Newton, G. H. Reed, C. 
H. Percival, S. H. Dana. 

TuorrPn, JOHN, i. Howells, N. Y., June 13. 
Sermon by Rev. C. W. Shelton; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. William Eddy, F. W. Walsh, A. 
A. Madsen, C. H. Reynolds, W. A. Wagner, 
James Doane. 

VROOMAN, R. H., o. Lakeside, Wn. Sermon by 
Rev. H. D. Wiard; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. Romuler, Samuel Greene, G. H. Hull, 
W. W. Scudder. 

Witson, THropore H., o. 
Mass., June 20. Sermon by Pres. Francis 
Brown; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. P. 
Fitch, Alexander McKenzie, J. H. Ropes, J. 
A. Ricnards. 


First, Cambridge, 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BouLpER, WyO., org. 11 members, May 29. 
CARROLLTON, WN., rec. May 16. 
LyLn, WN., rec. 13 members, May 13. 


Personals 


BparD, W. S., Willimantic, Ct., has received 
an increase in salary of $200. 

ConraD, A. Z., Park Street, Boston, Mass., re- 
cently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his ordination. He and Mrs. Con- 
rad have sailed for an extended vacation 
tour in Hurope, and during their absence a 
number of important renovations will be 
made in the church edifice. 

Curtis, JoHn S., Indian urchard, Mass., de- 
clines to withdraw resignation, though 
warmly urged by both church and parish; 
he and Mrs. Curtis were recently presented 
with a purse of $52 by the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society, Mrs. Curtis also receiving a cut 
glass dish from a friend and the pastor a 
gold monogram ring from his Endeavorers. 

EMBpRSON, CHmSTER B., Saco, Me., was pre- 
sented with a purse of $500 from his parish 
for a vacation trip abroad this summer. 

KnitiocGe, H. M., Voluntown, Ct., has sailed on 
his fourth trip abroad, this time to conduct 
a ten weeks’ tour of personal friends to the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 

Parcu, Don I., student supply at Newington, 
N. H., lately received an increase in salary 
of $125. 

Swent, W. I., First, Everett, Mass., has twice 
had his resignation refused and has been 
given an extended leave of absence, sailing 
for Europe on June 18. 

WHITTLHSEY, CHAS. M., may now be addressed 
at Hncanto, Cal. 


A memorial tablet was unveiled in the 
Woolsey Vestibule of Yale University last 
week to Warren Seabury of the class of 
1900 with special exercises by his class- 
mates. He was a missionary in China and 
was drowned while bathing two years ago. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 


Quickly Relieves: 
Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


LOVE YOUR PET 


and treatthem with Dr. 
A.C. Daniels’ Remedies. 
Books on the treatment 
of Horse, Dog, Cat, and 
other animals, sick or 
well,sent FREE. Send 
2c. stamp for mailing to 


DR. A.C. DANIELS, 188 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
The World’s Greatest Animal Life Saver 


THE ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


An actual photograph of one girl addressing 20,000 
circulars in one day 


Her record with the pen was one thousand per day 
Her salary is the same in either case 

It is her employer that sees the difference 

Send for our complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Elliott Company 
102 Purchase St., Boston 
Agents in all other ctties. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s $1,552 444.43 
Real Estate.... on 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds 433,750.00 
State and City Bonds. 5,477,833.33 
Railroad Bonds........ 6,124.430.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds...... 760,000.00 
Railroad Stocks.......... 8,071,275.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks......... teate -  1,582,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks......... ececees 427,800.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
FUCA ESCALC ane \clecisinepidisigciele ciisieas's S'asre 69,800.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 1,264,447.46 
$27,307,672.28 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital........- Barooenanuncooseteodsds B 3,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund is -» 10,244,415.00 
Reserve for Losses....... 958,639.76 
Reserve for Re-Insurai 
Claims icc. .cee 621,780.56 


Reserve for Taxes.. .. cic 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,200,000.00+ 
Surpe over contingencies and all lia- 


ilities including capital.............. 11,182,836.96+ 
ee $27,307,672.28 
Ss lus as regards policyholders 
Maia ed 3 ¥ %15,382,836.96+ 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC 0. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Man and Fisher-Man 


In the monthly paper issued by the Old 
South Church, Boston, is a story by the 
assistant pastor, Rev. Allen HB. Cross, D. D., 
which he calls A Vacation Parable. It is 
too good to be shared by only a single con- 
gregation, and we therefore give it to our 
readers, with Dr. Cross’s cordial consent. 


Sunday is a hard day for children and 
fishermen. Children want to play and fisher- 
men want to fish. WHspecially is it hard for 
a fisherman “to be good” when the day is a 
bit cloudy and muggy. That is the day 
when a fish is happiest and hungriest ! 

Such was the meditation of a certain fish- 
erman, who was also, I grieve to say, a min- 
ister, therefore bound “to be good”! He sat 
at the camp door and watched the others 
push off their canoes, or sally down the for- 
est trail with poles on their shoulders. In 
order to give virtue the constraint of custom, 
he had put on his Sunday habit, and with 
the extra defense against “our ancient foe” 
of a cotton umbrella, he now set forth “to 
commune with Nature.” 

All went well for several hours with his 
good resolutions. He explored a new trail; 
he found undiscovered flowers; he even 
started a deer from its hiding; and now, 
satisfied with Nature and himself, he was 
coming back without soil upon his Sunday 
clothes. When lo! he stood by the shore of 
a little mountain lake! To go around it 
was a rough trail. How harmless it would 
be to be set across in a gliding canoe! He 
scanned the lake, and there at the far end 
was one solitary boat. Just the thing! A 
boat is no worse to travel in on Sunday than 
an auto or an electric car! 

He whistled; the man turned and rowed 
toward him. Yes, of course he would put 
him across, though evidently surprised at his 
Sunday raiment. He had been fishing, he 
said, all the morning, and not a _ strike, 
though running two lines. Would not the 
parson hold one of them while he himself 
managed the boat? Oh, wiles of the wilder- 
ness and poor human nature! Surely to 
just hold a line is not to go fishing; besides, 
today there is “no fishing’’! 

Swish—tug—tighten—strike ! “There’s 
something on that line!” cries the guide. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
“A tonic—which will be lasting because true.” 
—Letter from a Young Mother. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Brooklyn friends of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Trowbridge 

are sending $500 to complete the ehuowinent of a 
Monroe Memorial” free bed in the hospital. The 

total annual expense for such a bed is about $100. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign perts. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuHaries A. SropparD, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSOoN Hunremr, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C._ PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent: Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME~ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BH. Km- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Basy! let him have it! He pulls hard. 
He’s a good one; slow up or you will lose 
him.” 

But this is Sunday, and this is fishing, 
and you are a minister! Sunday? One 
must not throw away good food on the Sab- 
bath at the present “cost of living.” Min- 
ister? ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” Can 
a man let go a fish that is hooked? ‘Let 
goods and kindred go!’ Send in your resig- 
nation—surrender your profession! Any- 
thing, only hold on to that fish! 

And he did as Peter or Andrew would 
have done! And what was better, the fish 
held, and the hook held, and the line held. 
And after twenty minutes of pulling and 
slacking, of drawing in to this side and that, 
with the big, lithe body now up close, and 
then diving under for a last struggle, the 
net in the hand of the guide suddenly slipped 
under him, and he was lifted out of the 
splash and spatter clean into the boat. 

“Well, he’s yours, and he’s a whale!” 
cried the guide. 

“Oh, no; he’s yours,” said the parson. 

“But you caught him,” said the guide. 

“But it was your line,” said the parson. 

And then the man in the parson spoke 
out: 

“Yes, he is mine! And he is a whale.” 

Soon down the forest trail and up to the 
camp door came the fishing parson. They 
were all there, of course, to see him come 
in—all those -Sabbath-breakers! But he 
held up his head. He braved their laugh- 
ter. Umbrella in one hand and fish in the 
other, he marched to the scales at the end 
of the cabin. For he knew that, though 
his Sunday habit was spattered, if not 
spoiled, he was weighing an eight and a 
half pound trout. 

“Boys,” laughed the guide, “the parson 
has caught the biggest fish of you all—and 
with a cotton umbrella!” 


” 


Nightfall on the Farm 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward ridés, and on the 
way 
He gayly toots his auto horn at me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the phonograph imparts delight 
That drowns the drowsy tinklings in the 
folds. 


Beneath that rugged elm, that yew tree’s 
shade, = 
Dlectric lights begin to brightly glow; 
The farmer figures up what he has made; 
His glad wife makes the pianola go. 
—Sun. 


Risibles 


AT THE WRONG SHOP 


They tell up in Brown County of a clerk 
who showed forty styles and patterns of 
ginghams to a man whose wife had sent him 
to a dry goods store on an errand, and to 
every pattern the man said, “My wife said 
she didn’t want anything like that.” 

The clerk put the last piece on the shelf. 
“Sir,” he said, “you don’t want gingham. 
You want a divorce.”’—Kansas City Journal. 


VICE VERSA 


“Were the Commencement exercises inter- 
esting?” 

“Very. The time was divided between ad- 
vice from public men on the selection of a 
career and suggestions from graduates on 
how to run the government.”—Washington 
Star. 


. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForEIGN Mrssions. Congregational House, 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles H. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, III. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATIoN Socimry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary : 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton. 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con. 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ANI 
PUBLISHING Socipty. Congregational House 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O.. 
President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission. 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun. 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reducec 
eost. The administrative expenses of this de 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individual: 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, kmown in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, th 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school anc 
home reading, Records and Requisites fol 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as it 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate fron 
that of the Missionary Department, to which 
however, it makes annual appropriations 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi 
cals should be sent to the C. 8S. 8S. & Pub 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states eas’ 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interio: 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenu 
Chicago, Ill. : 

“TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE 
RIAL RELINF’’ (corporate name), under the di 
rection of the National Council, aids need} 
Congregational ministers or their widows i 
any part of the country. Requests annua 
offerings from churches, special gifts fron 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourtl 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIPTY, incor 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexande 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
Congregational og / devoted to the material 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamer 
of all nations, and supported mainly by th 
churches of New England. Bequests should b 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Frien 
Society. Contributions from churches and in 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassacHuserts HOME MISSIONAR’ 
Socipry is a constituent part of the Nationa 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divide 
by agreement. The Society receives funds is 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts Genera 
Association, proffers its services to churche 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Solicits gifts from ckurches and individuals 
also bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasure 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Appl: 
for aid to F. EB. Emrich, Congregational House 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oO 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob 
ject is the establishment_and support of Hven 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda: 
Echoola in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred I 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Biographical 
REY. GEORGE E. MC MANIMAN, D.D. 


The sudden death, June 6, of Dr. Me- 
Maniman, pastor of Immanuel Church, West 
Winfield, N. Y., followed a severe operation 
from which he was supposed to be rapidly 
recovering. He was born at Johnsonburg, 
N. J., Dee. 17, 1852, of distinguished Scotch 
ancestry, was ordained to the Methodist min- 
istry in 1885, but later joined the Congrega- 
tionalists. He was a man of unusual ability 
and rendered excellent service to churches in 
Ohio and New York. 


REV. SAMUEL PENNIMAN LEEDS 


The death of Dr. Leeds at Hanover, N. H., 
June 25, removes one of the best-known col- 
lege pastors in the country, having filled 
that office at Dartmouth for forty years of 
active service and ten as pastor emeritus. 
He was born in New York City, Nov. 15, 
1824, was graduated from New York Uni- 
versity and Union Seminary, assisted Albert 
Barnes in the ministry at Philadelphia for 
a short time, and had brief pastorates of his 
own in Ohio and Connecticut.' He was a 
member of the commission of twenty-five to 
prepare a new Congregational creed in 1880- 
83, and wrote much for the periodical press, 
but his chief work was in shaping the char- 
acter of young men through preaching. His 
home was a great center of influence among 
students. His second wife, Hmily H. Barnes, 
for several years a secretary of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions in Boston, survives him. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood and of the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


“TH WORLD IN BOSTON,” monthly meeting in 
Kingsley Hall, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
July 1, at 3 P.M. The public is cordially 
invited. 


Marriages 


_ The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


MASON—STEVENS—In Brighton, Mass., June 
23, by Rev. Henry A. Stevens, father of the 
bride, Ezra Wilbur Mason of Bristol, R. I.. 
and Blisabeth Marion Stevens of Brighton. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BURBECK—In Haverhill, N. H., June 7, Mrs. 
Sarah Carleton Burbeck, aged 91 yrs., 2 mos., 
20 dys. For seventy-four years a loyal mem- 
ber of the church, her great desire was its 
prosperity and her highest joy to attend its 

“ services. She leaves a large circle of chil- 
dren, grand-children and great-grand-children 

_ who are blessed by her devoted Christian life. 


DOANH—Entered into rest at Chino, Cal., 


June 15, Rev. Frank B. Doane, formerly of 
North Haven, Ct. 


JEHNKINS—In Jamaica Plain, June 21, Sarah 
B., wife of Rev. Jonathan L. Jenkins, aged 
69 yrs. 


SARAH A. HYDE 


Miss Sarah A. Hyde died at her home in 
“Springfield, Mass., on June 14, 1910, in her 
seventy-seventh year. She was born in Elling- 
ton, Ct., the seventh child of Rev. Lavius and 
Mrs. Abigail Bradley Hyde. Her life up to 
twenty years ago was one of rare activity, 
poth physical and intellectual, in the various 
parishes in which she lived, and she was al- 
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ways remembered as having inspired and helped 
onward, outward, and upward, all whom she 
knew. Her home, since 1872, had been with 
her sister, Mrs. Julia H. Clarke, who survives 
her, her last score of years being a period of 
increasing invalidism. 

These words of appreciation were written by 
her pastor, Rev. Seelye Bryant: 

“Miss Hyde has been a member of Olivet 
Church for twenty-seven years. Although for 
nineteen years she has been unable to walk 
without help, her interest in the church has 
been constant and vital. Hardly a member of 
the church was better known than she. Many 


of us delighted to call upon her, and all who | 


came felt the cheerful atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her. You came expecting to give sym- 
pathy and help. Instead, you received it. 
Through her friends she kept closely in touch 
with outside affairs. She never lost her in- 
telligent interest in what went on, especially 
in the church. The sermons preached, the 
meetings held, and all the important policies 
inaugurated, were reported to her, and her 
bright and happy comments showed that these 
things never ceased to be a real part of her 
life. 

She gave liberally according to her means, 
to all good causes, and little acts of thoughtful 
kindness for those in trouble or sick she was 
always planning. 

Her deft fingers were always busy, writing 
charming verses, making intricate lace and 
embroidery figures with great skill. 

We feel, not that an invalid has quietly 
slipped away, but as if an active beneficent 
life had suddenly been snatched from our 
midst—as is indeed the fact. Her sick room 
was the bright, happy center of a large sphere 
of consecrated loving service, of warm faith, 
of victorious hope. 

More than we may know or count are better 
and happier for her sweet life.” 


H. A. McMASTER 


A loss which will be almost irreparable was 
sustained by the Pilgrim Church, South- 
borough, in the death June 10 of Mr. H. A. 
McMaster, its clerk and senior deacon. A 
man of retiring, unostentatious temperament, 
in his quiet, faithful devotion to God’s work 
he will be missed as few others would. When 
help was needed for the church and others 
were hesitating and hanging back, his support, 
moral or financial, was never lacking. A man 
who took his part in working for the highest 
interests of the town and who had held many 
of its important offices, a soldier of his country, 
a man whose interests called him in many 
directions, his highest interest and the devo- 
tion of his heart was for Christ and his work. 
The number of those to whom he has lent a 
helping hand in time of need will never be 
known. He leaves a widow, four children and 
several grandchildren, who sorrow for him, but 
not as those who have no hope. AJ GM, 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per ceut. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaved in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story willinterest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 
8 PER CENT INTEREST 
We offer Perfectly Safe first mortgage 
loans paying 8% Interest. Twenty years 
Loaning Experience to support this state- 
ment. Why take less when 8% is obtain- 
able. Write for explanation, particulars 
and references. Also beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlets free. 


THE THOMAS INVESTMENT CO. 
318 Merchants Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
has EASTERN KANSAS and OKLAHOMA Farm 
Morigages for sale, netting the investor five 
and six percent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 


A farm mortgage is the safest investment. 


CRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
REW TOWN SITES 


at Six Divisional Points, between Winnipeg and the Mts. 
Rivers, Melville, Watrous, Biggar, Wainwright, Edson. 
Residence Lots, $50. Business, $100. One-third cash. 
Contract from G. 7. P.R.Co. $100 secures six lots, one in 
each town; only a few left. Rev. JAMES 8. FREEMAN, 
265 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Agent. References: 
Traders Bank, Mayor Evans. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishinents. 
After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $8,000,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatoriam, North Adams, Massachusetts 


PRICES. 


‘ax manu IHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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( Confidence 
Words like 4 Comfort 
[ Corset 


can be syn- 


onymous 
only when the corset is 


absolutely perfect. The 
Hygienic Front 
Lace Corsets 


are so correctly constructed that 

they give to the wearer a grace, 
freedom and poise which many 
| women have thought impos- ¢ 


sible. Try one. 


Your order filled day received if accompanied by } 
p Post-office or Express Money Order. : 


Special Model, $5.50. 28 other Models \ 
(tncluding the Maternity and Reducing) 
Srom $3.50 to $250.00. 

Your dealer or 


Boston Hygienic Corset Company 
398 Sth Ave., New York (opp. Tiffany’s, bet. 36th and 37th Sts.), 501 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By Professor JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph. D., D.D., LL.D. 


With the co-operation of Professor B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., and the late GEORGE T. 
PURVES, D.D., LL.D. With Many New and Original Maps and Plans and Fully [Mlustrated 


One Volume, Octavo, 802 Pages Price, $2.00, postpaid 


The question is often asked, “ What is the best book to aid and direct my studies of the Bible?” To 
this the answer may be given without hesitation that a good Bible Dictionary is of more value than any other 
single book to assist the student in his Bible study. No other book can take the place of a complete, systematic, 
and thoroughly adequate encyclopedia of Bible information, arranged in alphabetical order—and that is what 
DAVIS’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is. 


To illustrate, it contains a brief and compact, but clear and adequate history of the Israelites, and also a 
history of the surrounding nations that influenced them, or with whom they came in contact. 


It includes biographies of all Bible characters, in some cases extended to the proportions of concise 
monographs. It is a compendium of Biblical archeology and antiquities, and a complete text-book of the geography 
and topography of the sacred land and the adjoining countries. - It contains also a history of the Biblical canon 
and a full and analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 

Among the special features, the most conspicuous is the series of. maps, prepared especially for this dic- 
tionary, and far superior to any ever offered before in a book of this size and price. 


There are also numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and none except such as really illustrate 
the text and make the meaning more clear. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street . CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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What Life Means to Me 


BY 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


The latest message from the Apostle of the Labrador 


Here is an answer to the riddle of existence frankly 


and freely given by a man whose share in the world’s § 


work qualifies him to speak with understanding. Dr. 
Grenfell’s philosophy of life is interesting, just as his 
f life is interesting; it is worth while, just as the things 
he is doing are worth while. Its steadfast faith and 
tested optimism will stimulate a quest for the supremely 
good things of life, while its telling illustrations and 
pithy sayings will go far toward setting the reader on 
the road to real happiness. The author sums upshis 
§ personal definition of life thus: 
| “That is what life means to me—a place 

where a Father above deals differently 

with his different children, but with all 

in love; a place where true joys do not 

hang on material pegs, and where all the 


time the fact that God our Father is on 
his throne lines every cloud with gold.” 


Bound in boards of brown onyx, with end leaves brown tinted. 


Illustrated with an especially interesting portrait. A harmonious § 


scheme of decoration appears throughout the book in various 
devices, both of color and form, framing the title and enclosing 
each page. 


Price, 50 cents net 
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175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


His Gracious Words |} 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


The Wonder of 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


Why not take up the great Sermon on the Mount in 
your pulpit or Bible Class this fall? If you are 
planning to do this you will wish to read during 
the summer ‘‘ The Wonder of His Gracious Words”’ 
in preparation for the course. The Congregationalist 
speaks of it as that *‘ bright, interesting and refresh- 
ingly unconventional exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount,’ and The Springfield Republican says: 
‘“Mr. Park draws upon poets and prose writers for 
generous quotations as side lights, but it is certain 
that their own aptness and brilliance do not dim his 
own. He has the art of putting things pictur- 
esquely. . . . He uses not the scapel, but the brush 
of the artist, and it is wielded by an artist’s hand.” 
The Westminster speaks of the ‘‘unusual power of 
graphic description and keen «iscrimination of the 
author’? and specially commends the exposition of 
the Beatitudes as ‘‘done with a master hand,’’ 
while The New York Observer adds, ‘‘ Mr. Park pos- 
sesses a fine gift of Palestinian portrayal. He has 
both insight and imagination.’ A great \chorus 
of other papers concur in such words as these: 
‘“The tone is devotional and will help the earnest 
student;”’ ‘‘ Incisive pointedness is followed by spir- 
itual richness,”’ ete. 
Bound in rich red, with gilt lettering. 
Title page in two colors. 201 pages. 


Price $1.00 net 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175,Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sait whaesia4 Or EARS REST 


Calks on High Themes 


BY 
f 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


HESE talks to Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars present lofty ideals, with helpful 
hints as to the way to reach them. ‘They are no 
impractical dreamings, but rather visions capable 
of translation into action. Dr. Jefferson talks in 
an earnest, straightforward manner which cannot 
but win at once the interested attention of his 
auditor. He does not talk “at” nor “down to” 
his hearer, but with him, and his genuine friendli- 


ness and helpful spirit put him at once en rapport 
with his audience. He suggests definite lines of 
achievement, such as “Helping the Pastor,” 
“Work as a Developer,” “Young People and 
Missions,” and “ Citizenship.” 


Bound in green Sultan boards, with back and side 
labels printed in green and white. The attrac- 
tive typography of this book is in itself 
an invitation to its perusal. About 
180 pages, 43 X 73 


Price 75 cents neét 
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By SHAILER MATHEWS 


Dean of. the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Author of ‘‘ The Church and the Changing Order’? and 
“‘ The Social Teachings of Jesus.” 


Bound in brown boards, with printed label in two colors. 


734 x54; pp. 168. Price 50 cents net. 


A well-arranged scheme of study.—Chicago Tribune. 

The treatment is sound, strong and clear, avoiding 
extravagances and vagaries. It requires careful read- 
ing and so read it must be of much value.—T'he Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. 

Dr. Mathews’s work is always sane, scholarly and 
suggestive. ... Here is a book which would serve 
admirably men’s classes in many churches, ...A 
good piece of work.—Record of Ohristian Work. 

The book is a sound, sane and sensible considera- 
tion of the principles which Jesus enunciated and sug- 
gests how these principles may be applied to the fam- 
ily, the state and the economic life... . We most 
heartily commend it to all interested in social prob- 
lems.—The Augsburg Teacher. : 

This book, intended for use in instructing classes of 
young people, possesses, however, universal merit. ... . 
Whoever reads this book will derive much profit. The 
style is clear and distinct. This book supplies a very 
interesting contribution to the burning questions of 
our times.—Der Sendbote. 

Eminently sane throughout, it covers many ques- 
tions which people are thinking about, and on some of 
which many are unsettled in belief. It will clear u 
many mists and uncertainties. It is easy to read. 
His statements are characterized by simplicity and 
common sense, and they derive some authority from 
Dr. Mathews’s scholarship.—The. Journal and Mes- 
senger. 

We count it a distinctive gain for our denomina- 
tion that so many young people of our churches have 
been studying this winter Prof. Shailer Mathews’s 
articles. If one wishes to*formulate the principles 
that should guide Christians in studying sociology, he 
will look long before he finds a more sanely balanced 
presentation than is here given.—The Pacific Baptist. 

Dr. Mathews has for several years conducted an 
interesting ‘Bible class in connection with his work at 
the University of Chicago in which he has sought to 
set forth the social teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles as revealed by a study of the New Testament. 
This little volume gathers up the work of that class, 
presenting topics for discussion and investigation, 
rather than making dogmatie assertions. The result 
is a book that is both stimulating and suggestive —— 
New York Observer. ' 
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THE EDINBURGH CONFER- 
ENCE—AN EDITORIAL 37 
THE WORLD CONFERENCE IN 


EDINBURGH 43 
H. A. B 

THE CASE FOR MOTION PIC- 
TURES 46 


G. J. ANDERSON 
HOW I BHCAME A PREACHER 49 
G. CAMPBELL Morgan, D. D. 
CALVINISM VERSUS CHRIS- 
TIANITY 50 
ANNE’S SYSTHM—A STORY 51 
Hinpa RicHMOND 
DISHWASHING MADE EASY— 
A CHILDREN’S STORY 53 
LI“tian M. ALLEN 
A MATHEMATICAL IDYL 62 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Record of the Week 38 
Comment on Current Events ' 38 
Hditorial in Brief 41 
In the Congregational Circle 42 
Christian News 48 
Closet and Altar 52 
For the Children 53 
Personalia 53 
Among the New Books 54 
Sunday School—Lesson for July 17 56 
Prayer Meeting Topic. 56 
Church and Ministerial Record 63 
Marriages and Deaths 63 


NEWS ARTICLES 


Sagamore 58 
| A New Call from Japan 59 
Marietta’s Diamond Jubilee 60 
Kingfisher Inauguration 60 
Yankton Revisited 60 
Commencements 61 
Advance in Chicago Federation 63 
Boston Floating Hospital 63 


THE @NGREGATIONALSST 


and Christian World 
' SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


‘Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid, 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
pa time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the. subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S.S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mau, Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 
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Ages of Development 


OR nearly three hundred years the people of New England 
EK have been manufacturing goods. Cut off from an older 
civilization, and with all the complex needs of life to be 
supplied, almost the first necessity and duty of the Pilgrims was 
to learn to make things. For the first hundred years their best 
thought and energy were devoted to supplying from their own 
resources and with their own labor the varied necessities of life. 


Another hundred years were devoted to the selection of the fittest 
— of those lines of manufacture for which the natural resources 
of the country and the genius and environment of the people 
best fitted them—and to the elimination of those activities which 
might more successfully and profitably be conducted elsewhere. 


And now we are nearing the close of the third hundred 
years—a century devoted to specialization. This period 
has seen the genius of a people turned to detail; to the 
invention of wonderful labor-saving devices; to the dis- 
covery and utilization of by-products; to the detection 
and elimination of every item of waste; and so finally to a 
rare perfection in the manufacture and quality of its goods. 


Thus today New England offers to the world an infinite 
variety of goods that are the perfect fruition of three centuries 
of development. These goods find their way into every corner 
of the world, and answer every need and necessity of mankind. 


You will find ‘‘ New England Made’’ stamped upon huge shovels 
in Panama that are biting a way through the backbone of a con- 
tinent ; upon the sextant and chronometer that after so many 
years have guided the weary foot of man over frozen wastes 
to the apex of the world; upon the diamond drill which 
bores down and down even into the eternal heat of the earth; 
and upon the great reflector whose giant eye searches the mys- 
teries of unmeasured space and etches out the canals on Mars. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 
[Copyright, 1910] 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. 
Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
- Send for Booklet 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


Adult Bible Classes and 
How to Conduct Them 


By PROF. IRVING F. WOOD 
and 
REV. NEWTON M. HALL 


The outcome of a dozen years of 
teaching and study on the part of its 
authors, and exceedingly fruitful in 
workable suggestions. : 


PRICE 25 CENTS NET 


Postage 5 Cents 


‘Published by 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAE 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional] training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McL@man, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


ConNECDIGUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Fducation. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 
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CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the nate 


HARTFORD wit pce cae sae 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both see i 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 


ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OB ERLIN SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


TWO PART SCHOLARSHIPS 


in New England Boarding School for girls wishing 

to finish preparation for college. Address 

SCHOLARSHIP, 27, care he Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 
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TALKS WITH THE | 
TRAINING CLASS 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


A wonderfully helpful little book, designed 
for the teacher training department in the 
Sunday School. 


Price 25 Cents net 
Postage 5 Cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE PILCRIM PRESS 


Boston Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Prepares women for Christian Work. The full course 
requires six months and includes Bible Study, English, 
Nursing, and Domestic Science. 

A Diploma will be given each person completing the 

full course and passing satisfactory examination. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED TO GRADUATES 
Terms low, payments easy. Only alimited number of 
students can be accommodated. Apply to Superintend- 
ent National Florence Crittenton Training School, 218 
Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Quest for Health 
and Happiness 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


HIS little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can 
better interpret and understand the 

Widespread psychic movements such as 
Christian Science, Faith Healing, Mental 
Healing, the Emmanuel Movement, the 
work of Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and 
all other similar healing phenomena. It 
also aims to exert a conservative influ- 
enee upon those who would commit the 
church to any of these healing arts, to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween ministers and physicians and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 

The author by original research and in- 
vestigation both in Hurope and in this 
country has peculiarly qualified himself 
to give a fair and impartial statement 
of the interesting phenomena that has 
recently found a footing in so many 
churches. 

Bound in boards of Onyx Malachite, with dec- 


orative side stamp. 48 pages. Price, 50 cents 
net. Envelope Edition, 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
_paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| ROCK RIDGE HALL 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School atic: 


roles PN ae BN miles from Boston. 
NT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will 
Ray x the school on Wednesdaye of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


Williston Seminary 


A modern school for boys. 70th year begins in Septem- 
ber. College and dormitory system. Scientific pre- 
aratory departments. Gymnasium and athletic field. 
orrespondence solicited. Address 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., priuet pars Box 1550-H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


FOR BOYS. Loca 
tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 

under seventeen. Well- regulated daily livesforall. Large, 
airy Were with shies tis For catalog, address 

U. WHITE, Wellesley ls, Mass. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everurr 0, Fisk & Co. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details 
at no expense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 
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The Edinburgh Conference 


.O public declaration of the purpose which lies deep 
in the hearts of Christians to carry their faith to 
all the world has attracted more attention than the 

International Missionary Conference which has just closed 


its sessions in Hdinburgh. The prominence of its leaders, 


the number of delegates and the wide range of their resi- 
dence, the representation of a large number of churches 
united for once in a common purpose and not divided by 
opinions; the skillful organization and the spirit of the 
speakers, at once sober in the face of facts and joyful in 
the recognition of accomplishment and opportunity, have 
impressed even the careless readers of the newspapers with 
the sense of something unusual and significant. The story 
of the Conference is told at length in our editorial corre- 
spondence. It was memorable in the experience of every 
one who was present. The care and wisdom which planned, 
found abundant reward in the results attained. 

Christianity is in earnest in its purpose of telling the 
good news. It has good news to tell. When the question 
arises whether this is an age of faith or unbelief, the gifts 
of sons and daughters, of time, energy and money by the 
churches represented in Edinburgh must be counted as fac- 
tors in the reply. That the faith might be stronger, the 
gifts larger, the expectation higher, the study and intelli- 
gence of the churches deeper; no one would deny. But the 
fact that the Christian faith represented by the Protestant 
churches, containing much less than one-third of the nom- 
inal Christian membership of the world, maintains an army 
of nearly 20,000 missionaries in the non-Christian world, 
tells of a vital faith in exercise. 

Men have sneered at the results of this work, and made 
satirical estimates of the cost per convert. But the true 
way to estimate the value of self-sacrifice is at, the other 
end. The counting of results is a complicated process, 
which requires in all fairness a consideration also of the 
difficulties. The enemies of mission work cannot be allowed 
to have it both ways. If we accept their statement that the 
conversion of Chinamen and Hindus is impossible, the sta- 
tistics of the Chinese and Indian churches become miracles 
of triumph worth all and more than all that they have cost. 
No man who has given to missions the unprejudiced study 
due to any subject of historical interest could say that 
missions are a failure. Mischievous they may have been, 
full of blunders and marked by weaknesses. But even from 
that point of view they must be ranked among the world- 
disturbing forces. 

On this side, the figures of Christian population of non- 
Christian origin given by Dr. Gustay Warneck in the last 
edition of his “History of Protestant Missions” are interest- 
ing. He states them at 12,658,300. If the figures of Roman 
Catholic and Greek Catholic conversions are added, the 
fruits of mission work in less than a century have been 
more than 20,000,000—equal to a nation larger than Spain. 
For the Protestant share of this work 788 societies collected 
in a recent year $24,676,580. Of this amount the societies 
of the United States contributed $9,013,376, and the convert 
churches $2,650,551. Tested by the dollar sign, the support 
of missions proves the reality of faith, both at home and 


" abroad. 


This missionary enthusiasm is, we do not Heetiate to 
say, the most precious and vital element in the life of the 


churches. Whether in home or foreign work, witnessing 
enthusiasm is the best measure of spiritual life. Were that 
enthusiasm universal, the triumph of Christ would not be 
long delayed. It measures the personal experience of the 
disciple. No one can live long in communion with the living 
Christ without hearing his call to witness. It finds ex- 
pression in that love of the brethren which he came to 
show and teach. Foreign missionary societies have no 
monopoly of it, but they are entitled to their full share, for 
they are consecrated to the fulfillment of his purpose for 
the healing of the world. The prominence of the Edinburgh 
Conference ought to bring home to many a starved disciple 
his opportunity of sharing in the enthusiasm of one of the 
greatest and most widely influential movements of the age. 

The Conference brings to the front those difficult prob- 
lems of administration and co-operation which grow out of 
our divided Christianity. Absurd and mischievous as the 
militant disagreements of disciples are in our home fields, 
they are much more dangerous and foolish in the foreign 
work. It is significant, therefore, that foreign missionaries 
have led in the movement for drawing together the divided 
forces of Christ. It was as foreign missionary that Paul 
cried to the Corinthian convert church, “Is Christ divided?’ 
Our foreign representatives are moving toward national 
organizations of Christians on lines of simple faith and 
obedience, ignoring our divisions. If any one imagines that 
the field is thereby too much limited, let him study the 
statistics gathered for the Conference, which show that in 
untouched parts of the world are at least 118,000,000 people 
to be reached. There is still room for the heroic pioneer 
who, like Paul, is unwilling to build on any other man’s 
foundation. 

The call of the Conference is first for co-ordination in 
place of competition. The work must be planned strategic- 
ally, not at haphazard or selfishly. There must be large 
increase of resources, both of men and money. Indian mis- 
sionaries are calling for 8,000 additional workers. China 
needs at once a multitude to evangelize and train the future 
leaders of the Chinese churches. New work opens—espe- 
cially in Africa, where Mohammedanism is an aggressive 
missionary force. The ideal of world-conquest must be held 
before the minds of the churches, with a quickening sense 
of Christ’s leadership in the work he has so much at heart. 

As the continents are brought together, the contest for 
the leadership of thought grows ever keener. Christ and 
his faith cannot take a secondary place. He has produced 
upon other and older faiths great effects of change, unre- 
corded ‘in missionary statistics. But a series of religions 
greatly modified by Christian thought can never be the 
ideal. We want a Christian faith in every land, adjusting 
itself to national peculiarities and uplifting them. The 
work of the foreigner is a passing stage. The growth of 
native leaders is the encouraging factor. But for the 
moment the witness of our gifts and representatives is the 
essential element of progress, as it is our best chance to 
share in the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Christ’s world-wide church will not be one by an iden- 
tity or monotony of thought. We shall have many types 


of faith. But in our common love and enthusiasm for 
our Tord and Leader there will be essential brother- 
hood. 


Sno 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Cary. All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Tuesday, July 5 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
A Treasury Surplus 


Returns of the United States Treasury Department for the year 
ending July 1 shows a surplus of $9,402,000, excluding the Pan- 
ama outlays. The tariff and the corporation tax contributed 
to this unexpectedly favorable result. 


Land Reservations 


Under the law just passed, the President reserves from public 
entry 8,495,731 acres of public land, including power site, phos- 
phate and petroleum lands. 


The Year’s Immigration 


The total number of immigrant aliens admitted at all the 
ports of the United States in the year ending July 1 is estimated 
at 1,035,545. 


Rate Reduction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission makes sweeping reduc- 
tions of freight rates, covering the mountain and Pacific coast 
regions. 


Government Suit Dismissed 


Judge Dyer of Hannibal, Mo., on application of the Govern- 
ment, orders its suit for an injunction against the Western Trunk 
Line committee restraining the increase of rates dismissed. 


The ‘‘ White Slave’’ Investigation 


The grand jury charged with the investigation of the alleged 
white slave organization in New York reports that there is no 
organized trade in the bodies of women. But it recommends 
measures for the limitation of prostitution. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The British Political Conference 

The failure of the conference between the leaders of the 
Liberal and Unionist parties to consider the question of the 
authority of the House of Lords is announced. Mr. Lloyd-George 


introduces the new budget on the lines of that passed for the 
present year and prophesies a surplus. 


The British Succession Oath 


Premier»sAsquith introduces a modified accession oath for the 
king, eliminating offensive references to the pope and the Roman 
Catholic faith. 


The Spanish Religious Crisis 


Rioting in Spanish cities follows the insistence of the Vatican 
on the withdrawal of the decree allowing freedom of worship. 
Premier Canalejas declares his enlistment for the war and states 
that the king supports him. 


The Deutschland Wrecked 


The Zeppelin dirigible passenger airship is wrecked in .a storm 
and broken to pieces in a forest upon which it descended. 


Finnish Autonomy Ended 


The Council of the Hmpire passes the bill giving the Russian 
duma legislative authority over the Finnish parliament. 


No Chinese Parliament 


The Chinese imperial government refuses the demand for an 
acceleration of the program of representative government and the 
immediate establishment of a representative assembly. 


The Death Roll 1? 


Rey. Samuel Penniman Leeds, pastor emeritus of Dartmouth 
College, in active service 1860-1900. Rev. William Neilson 
MeVickar, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Rhode Island since 1903. 
Samuel Douglas McEnery, United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana since 1897. John Warwick Daniel, United States Senator 
from Virginia since 1887. Dr. John H. Haynes, archeologist 
and explorer of Nippur in Assyria. Henry Clay Weeks, origi- 
nator of the war against mosquitoes. Melville Weston Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court since 1888. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Sane and Insane Fourth 


Many experiments in celebration of Independence Day were 
made this year, some in continuation of earlier successes in 
parade and pageant. Springfield, Mass., has been one of the 
pioneers in this endeavor and again made a suecess of its 
picturesque observances. This year it was greatly assisted by 
perhaps the most notable incident of the day anywhere, the 
visit and share in the parade of a company of Confederate 
veterans, the A. P. Hill camp of Confederate veterans of 
Petersburg, Va. ‘beir arrival was marked by the playing 
of Dixie, and they took their part in the march alongside their 
hosts of the Grand Army of the Republic. In the parade were 
875 schoolboys and the schools had their usual large part in 
the pageants. New York celebrated with a somewhat reluctant 
parade of the militia and a variety of observances. In Boston 
there was a distribution of ice cream in which the cream failed 
before the appetites of the children. But aside from this small 
disappointment, the day was a great success and the many 
features of games, regattas, meetings with addresses and 
parades were popular. ‘he first reports from the whole coun- 
try cut the record of deaths, injuries and fires almost in half. 
Dverywhere the one feature which has survived and seems 
likely to survive in added splendor is the evening display of 
fireworks under public supervision. In Boston the display on 
the beautiful Charles River Basin ended with a remarkable 
and unexpected show of the Northern Lights. The most re- 
grettable story of the day was that of race riots engendered 
by the triumph of the negro champion Johnson in the prize 
fight at Reno, Nev. In Reno itself there was no trouble, but 
in many cities the rejoicings of the negroes and the disap- 
pointment of the whites resulted in affrays with many deaths 
and wounds. The double holiday took an unusually large pro- 
portion of city dwellers to the country and helped greatly in 
diversifying the enjoyments of the people. We may begin to 
hope that the old dangerous Fourth is ended and that the work 
of the doctors and hospitals may henceforth be little heavier 
on July 5 than after any other holiday. 


The National Education Association 


The teachers of our national public schools turned out 
from every state and territory, more than thirty thousand 
strong, to consult together in regard to affairs of their calling 
and incidentally to help Boston celebrate an Independence Day 
without fire and fury. The first of their great meetings, held 
in the Harvard Stadium, sacred to football, was addressed by 
President Taft. His nominal theme was The Relation of 
Education to Democratic Government, but the strength of his 
endeavor was devoted to the problem of reconciling the action 
of the Government in the Philippines with the Declaration of 
Independence, with a tribute to the great work American 
teachers are doing in the islands. He committed himself 
fully, as always heretofore, to the assertion that we are in the 
islands as educators and that when the people have demon- 
strated their capacity for self-government and their regard for 
the peace of the world we shall be ready to withdraw. The 
limitation of the words of the Declaration to the colonists, 
most of whom were already well practiced in self-government, 
afforded the means for a vindication more sensible and prac- 
tical, perhaps, than strictly logical. The Education Associa- 
tion is one of the most carefully and thoroughly organized of 
all the unions for men and women of common interests: It 
is enjoying its days in Boston and Boston is learning some- 
thing from its discussions and gaining an uplift from its 
enthusiasm. 


oe 
University Honors 


Educational ideals are well illustrated by the men whom 
colleges and universities have selected for the bestowment of 
honorary degrees. These titles, when they are conferred by 
institutions sufficiently prominent to make them of significance, 
give to their recipients about the only rank of aristocracy 
which passes unchallenged in American society. In the some- 
what distant past the college ideal was the theologian, the 
teacher, the statesman who had won high regard for their 
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theories. In our time the man of deeds is the hero. And the 
deeds that are heroic are the serviceable and constructive, 
the work which masters material things for the advancement 
of civilization. Conservative Yale, which has bestowed its 
honors on J. Pierpont Morgan and on President Mellen of the 
New York and New Hayen railroad system, this year adds to 
its list James Jerome Hill, because “he is the last of the gen- 
eration of wilderness-conquerors. ,The men who interpreted 
the Constitution, fixed our foreign relations, framed the 
Monroe doctrine, and blazed all the great trails which deter- 
mined the nation’s future, may count him of their company.” 
It honors Dr. William Bradley Coley because “he is of world- 
wide celebrity in the treatment of hernia, cancer and inoper- 
ative malignant tumors. He has harnessed into benign co- 
operation the bacillus prodigiosus, and discovered healing 
agencies in erysipelas. He has made the wrath of disease to 
praise him.” Hon. Truman H. Newberry, recently United 
States Secretary of the Nayy, is one of the chosen because 
“our fleet of battleships circled the world successfully, on its 
mission of minacious amity, during, and largely by reason of, 
this public service of his.” 
& 

Recognition of Public Service 

For the first time in the two centuries of its history Yale 
has given to a woman its crown for public service. Of Jane 
Addams, for twenty years a tireless leader in special settle- 
ment work, the founder of Hull House in Chicago, Yale says: 
“Behind this vital institution stands the vital personality of 
Miss Addams. She has had a prophetic vision of what might 
be done, and militant courage, united with a high order of 
administrative. social and political capacity in doing and 
getting it done. She has initiated local and national activities 
far more beneficent than those of ancient Carthage, and to 
our wondering eyes, as to those of pious Aeneas, dux femina 
facti.” For similar reasons Yale’s honors were given this year 
to several others. For like reasons also Bowdoin gave the 
meed of heroism to Commander Peary, the discoverer of the 
North Pole, and Williams honored Governor Hughes of New 
York and Hon. Francis ©. Leupp, the friend and servant of 
the American Indians; and other institutions have put the 
honor mark on public men. Harvard also added to its roll of 
worthies J. P. Morgan, “prince among merchants, who has 
twice in times of stress repelled a National danger of financial 
panic,’ Gen. Horace Porter, “soldier, ambassador and author,” 
and Governor Hughes, “who has fought for the right as God 
has given him to see the right.’ These acts are sign boards 
to point young men and women to the road which leads to the 
American ideal of success. 


* 

Chief Justice Fuller 
The sudden death from heart failure of Chief Justice Mel- 
ville C. Fuller, July 4, at his summer home in Sorrento, Me., 
was the most important event of that day in its probable 
effects on the future of this country. It is likely to result in 
a reorganization of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which has before it more important cases affecting the policy 
and business of the nation than ever before. Two of these 
cases, involving not only enormous sums of money but business 
ramifications extending all over and beyond our own country, 
have been assigned for a re-hearing in the autumn, and these 
‘will now have to be postponed, while others will be delayed for 
months, perhaps years, and the decisions when rendered may 
be widely different from what they would have been if Justices 
Fuller and Brewer had remained on the bench. The probable 
retirement of Justice Moody from ill health will make three 
vacancies occurring within a few weeks, something almost 
without precedent. One of these has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Governor Hughes. Justice Fuller was born in Maine, 
in 1838, graduated from Bowdoin College and studied law in 
Harvard Law School. He practiced law in Chicago from 1856 
to 1888, when he was nominated for Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by President Cleveland. 
His confirmation by the Senate was strongly resisted, one 
reason urged being that he did not possess the requisite ability 
as a lawyer. He was finally confirmed by a vote of forty-one 
to twenty. Only Marshall and Taney presided longer over 
the Supreme Court than he has done, and he will rank next to 
them in the dignity and strength he has given to’ this high 
office. Soon after his appointment, he said in his address at 
the celebration of the centenary of the court: “Judges will be 
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appointed and will pass. One generation rapidly succeeds 
another. But whoever comes and whoever goes, the court 
remains, keeping alive, through many centuries we shall not 
see, the light that burns with a constant radiance upon the 
high altar of American constitutional justice.” 


om 


The Education of Roman Catholics 

Is it the fixed opinion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
America that the education of the children of their church 
must be kept entirely in the hands of priests and priest man- 
aged schools and colleges? The deposition of a pastor in 
Western Massachusetts who had been rash enough to praise 
the growing practice of such young men and women in attend- 
ing our great Christian colleges and universities seems to 
point to this conclusion. Dr. Gallen’s church is close to Smith 
College where there are always many Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, who have been treated with the greatest consideration 
by President Seeley and, so far as we know, have passed out 
of college into life-long communion with the church of their 
birth. Dr. Gallen spoke of Smith, Harvard and Yale by name 
with commendation, rejoicing in the intermingling of students 
of various races and faiths as contributing to a good under- 
standing and common effort for moral and social ends. Bishop 
Beaven promptly removed him from his pastorate on the 
charge of “reprehensible propaganda” which had brought 
grief to his soul as-chief shepherd of the flock. Apparently 
his thought is that the faith of Roman Catholic young men 
and women is so ill grounded and reluctant that it cannot be 
exposed to the slightest experience of what other young men 
and women are thinking without peril. The logical result of 
this determination would be to segregate the Roman Catholic 
population and to prevent that intermingling which alone can 
make us a homogeneous people. That has never been the 
American idea, nor is it the idea of the Roman Catholic laity 
as we have known them. But it is in logical consistency with 
the idea of a priest-ruled state which has reduced the Roman 
Church to political impotence in France and is at the moment 
stirring even Spaih to rebellion. Do the Roman Catholics of 
the United States generally cherish that ideal? We have seen 
po evidence of it outside the ranks of the priesthood and a few 
of their blind followers. 


& 


How to Restore the Churches’ Prestige 

Rey. Dr. R. F. Horton in the London Daily News declares 
that twelve-thirteenths of the people do not attend church. 
He does not blame men for staying away. He says that people 
were never more kindly and eager for the religious life, “but 
the chureh service bores them and wears them out.” Dr. 
Horton, however, has solved the problem, at least theoretic- 
ally. He says: “What we want is men of the type of R. J. 
Camphell, Dr. Campbell Morgan and Dr. Jowett. They draw 
and keep great audiences, because both in manner and matter 
—though the latter varies strikingly in each case—they speak 
to the time in the language of the time.’ Certainly. What 
more can we want? On this side of the Atlantic we want men 
of the type of Drs. Gunsaulus, Cadman, Hillis, Gordon; and 
the list could be extended without going beyond our own 
denomination. But we haven't enough to go round. The 
same kind of want makes itself felt in every direction. Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan the other day, departing for awhile to travel 
in Durope and leaving his own country to wrestle with its 
mighty financial problems and perils, named seven men left 
behind who he felt were capable of saving the nation from 
ruin. But he did not venture beyond the magic number. Is 
there any calling in which the type wanted is represented by 
more than a very few at the top? Dr. Horton truly says that 
what the Church needs is to multiply the number of the type 
most wanted. To help toward doing this we have asked Dr. 
Campbell Morgan to tell just how he has become a preacher 
of the type which Dr. Horton says we must have. His story 
as told by himself appears on another page. Dr. Morgan has 
certainly told it with clearness and simplicity. It only re- 
mains for preachers generally to find and follow the path 
along which he has placed the sign boards pointing to the top. 


* 
No Religious Teaching in Public Schools 


The Supreme Court of Illinois last week handed down a 
decision that offering prayer, singing religious hymns and 
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reading the Bible in public schools deprives the pupils of the 
freedom of religious worship guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution. Aside from the effect of this decision in excluding 
from the common schools of Illinois all forms of religious serv- 
ices of worship and instruction two or three things are espe- 
cially worthy of attention. The first is that this decision is 
made on a petition of Roman Catholics. They talk much of 
the peril in “Godless” schools. They based their petition on 
the ground that they wanted no religious exercises in the 
schools unless they could have that which is exclusively sat- 
isfactory to Catholics. It is due wholly to them that the 
schools are “Godless.” Another thing to be noted is the ortho- 
doxy of the Illinois Supreme Court. It says of the Bible that 
it “has its place in the school, if it is read there at all, as the 
living word of God. Its words are to be received as author- 
itative and final.” Still another thing is the apparent accept- 
ance by the teachers generally that this decision is the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem of religious teaching in 
communities composed of peoples of various races, religions 
and creeds. It throws the whole responsibility for definite 
religious instruction of youth on their: parents, guardians and 
the churches they are supposed to attend, and such instruction 
must be given outside of the schools. 


& 


The New York Contest over Primaries 

The storm center of Republican politics just now is Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New York who, it will be remembered, is 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate as 
an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
where he is to take his seat in October. Governor Hughes 
has set his heart on carrying through a law for direct primary 
nominations and has called the legislature together in special 
session to amend its neglect to pass such a measure at its 
regular session. Coming to Cambridge to receive an honorary 
degree from Harvard, he had an opportunity to talk with 
ex-President Roosevelt and persuaded him to break his period 
of silence in regard to politics and make a public declaration 
in favor of the measure. Up to this time the defeat of the bill 
seemed assured and the old-time leaders of the party congrat- 
ulated themselves that the days of Governor Hughes as task- 
master were nearly at an end. Mr. Roosevelt’s words have put 
another aspect on the matter. The answer of the party leaders 
was the resentful rejection of Mr. Roosevelt’s dictation, the 
prompt defeat of the bill and an adjournment. That action 
seems to compel a contest between Mr. Roosevelt and the old- 
time leaders. But he has refused to take the nomination for 
governor. 


& 


The Primary as a Remedy 

We wish we were assured of the good working of the 
primary so that we might give our unqualified approval to 
Governor Hughes. But we cannot regard the open system of 
direct primary nominations as an assured success up to this 
time. From the West, where it has been in use, come com- 
plaints that it fails to secure the end it aims at in a higher 
grade of candidates. In Pennsylvania we noted last week 
that “Uncle Joe’ Sibley had just acknowledged spending 
$40,000 in a primary contest for a congressional nomination. 
It is true that the Cobb bill which the New York legislature 
was considering as a substitute for the bill Governor Hughes 
favored hedges about the choice with restrictions intended to 
do away with the dangerous features of the direct primary 
plan. The voters of a party are to select by petition a party 
committee whose duty it shall be to designate candidates. 
But the voters are not shut up to these designated names in 
choosing their candidates. The working of this intermediate 
system in so large and difficult a state as New York would be 
watched with the keenest interest by students of political 
method. It promises to make the way of the “machine” more 
difficult, without opening too wide an opportunity for the 
demagogue or the man with money and an unscrupulous 
ambition. 


* 


The Political Testament of Governor Hughes 

The oration of Governor Hughes of New York before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard on Patriotism in Democ- 
racy may be regarded as his political testament before retir- 
ing from days of battle to his quiet haven on the bench of 
the Supreme Court. It states and enforces the principles 
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which have guided his career as a political executive anc 
party leader. In the first place he believes in democracy, no! 
merely uses it as a means of securing political results. An¢ 
to this faith in the essential soundness of the democrati 
principle he calls his hearers. In this faith he has again ané¢ 
agaim appealed over the heads of the political leaders to th« 
voters ot his state and usually has found them ready to brins 
pressure on their representatives in the legislature for th« 
enactment of just laws and the defeat of evil. The executive 
he says, though elected by and representing a party, is mors 
than a party leader. ‘There is a wide field of executive actior 
in which partisan questions have no place. Good administra 
tion is impartial, and with respect to it the matters as t 
which our citizens differ are of small account compared t 
those as to which they agree. In the just and honorable con 
duct of public affairs the executive finds the opportunity, a: 
well as the duty, faithfully to represent the common senti 
ment.” The growth of executive power does not diminish the 
responsibility of the citizen. The essential safeguards 0: 
democracy are found in the fact that “we are conducting ow 
political affairs under self-imposed restraint. Democracy 
cannot control itself by power or hold itself in check by force 
Its victories must reflect the conquests already won in thé 
individual life. And it will prosper only through the disciplin« 
of virtue, the common appreciation of justice and the willing 
ness of its members to devote themselves to the public weal.’ 
The hopeful tone of this address is encouraging to every love: 
of democracy. Governor Hughes has had experience of war 
fare, but he believes that the battles are worth while and tha 
the right leaders will never be wanting in the people’s need. 


* 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Railroad Rate bill just passed by Congress puts enor 
mous power into the hands of the seven men who compose tht 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They are Martin A. Knapp 
chairman, James S. Harlan, Charles A. Prouty, Edgar EK 
Clark, Judson C. Clements, Franklin K. Lane, Francis M 
Cockrell. Six of them are lawyers, the seventh a forme 
railroad operator. A recent sweeping decision of theirs, cov 
ering the freight rates of the region between the Missour 
River and the Pacific, reduced the rates in force for the moun 
tain cities, like Spokane and Phoenix, from twenty-five to fift} 
per cent., the old rates being characterized as unfair anc 
oppressive. This decision rested in part on considerations 0: 
long and short haul. The rate from the Hast to the Pacifi 
was determined by water competition, and the rate to Spokane 
for instance, was made up by adding together the rate t 
Seattle and that from Seattle back to Spokane. In certair 
cases the roads were ordered to keep a close account for th 
summer months of the rates on the old basis in order to com 
pare the result with what the new basis would have brough 
in, the final order to be determined by that showing. Th 
decision coming upon a badly demoralized stock market for : 
few days reduced the speculative sentiment to a kind o 
hysterical despair in which owners threw over their holding 
like men who are leaving a sinking ship. That semi-panic wel 
illustrates the extent of the power committed to these sevel 
men and the necessity that these arbiters of business shoul 
be of the highest class of citizens, competent in knowledge fo: 
their great task, keeping well within the limits of the lay 
and broad-minded and impartial in their exercise of power 


Bd 
The White Slave Traffic 


Stories have been widely circulated to the effect that a1 
international organization is engaged in kidnapping, beguilin; 
or otherwise gaining possession of young women and sendin; 
them by compulsion from one place to another for immora 
purposes. Various societies have undertaken to discover evi 
dence of the working of this organization, and some of th 
experiments made have not really been any gain for eithe 
righteousness in general or chastity in particular. It is there 
fore reassuring to read the report of a special grand jury 
which has spent the last six months investigating this sub 
ject. Its foreman was John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and its mem 
bers set to work in’New York City apparently confident tha 
they would find something to warrant their giving their tim 
to the evil. They now report that the so-called “white slav: 
traffic’ is a myth. It is a relief to be told after careful in 
vestigation that such a blot on civilization does not exist i 


T 


\ 
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this country. The jury found that prostitution flourishes in 
various ways in our great cities. It found also that there are 
men who persuade young women to live as prostitutes and to 
give them the money: they collect, and that many of these 
male wretches know one another and promote one another’s 
schemes. How such contemptible scoundrels contrive to live 
off the sale of the bodies and souls of the women they coax or 
force to serve them is told in a volume published by F. H. 
Revell & Co., and written by Hon. Clifford G. Roe, former 
assistant state’s attorney for Illinois, whose experience in 
hunting down these pimps in Chicago qualifies him to tell 
this story. His statements beyond question are truthful and 
without exaggeration. So long as young girls go where they 
will without homes for their protection or wise friends to 
counsel them they are liable to be the prey of beasts in the 
shape of men who appeal to their vanity, their appetite, their 
ambition or their greed. Many of these rascals are foreigners. 
In Boston, we are informed by a public official whose duty it 
is to look after criminal classes, every “cadet” who has been 
detected thus far is a Russian Jew. The New York Grand 
Jury suggests several remedies for suppressing the vice of 
prostitution. But the chief value of its report lies in its 
statement that the organized traffic in girls does not exist. 


5 
Paternal Government in Panama 


Mr. Farnham Bishop, one of the graduates in law at Har- 
vard this year, in his oration gave an interesting account of 
the extent to which the Government has taken over the prac- 
tical concerns of life in the Panama Canal Zone for its sery- 
ants and their families. His story reads like a chapter out 
of Mr. Bellamy’s once famous book, “Looking Backward” : 

“Our family live in a house designed by an official archi- 
tect, built by state labor on public land, and completely fur- 
nished by a paternal government, from the concrete piles it 
stands on to the ventilator in the roof. My mother orders 
tomorrow’s groceries by calling up the commissary on the 
free public telephone, and pays for them, not with money— 
for none would be accepted—but with coupons from one of the 
booklets issued by the state to its servants. 

“As these coupons are void if detached, she orders a car- 
riage from the nearest Government corral, and drives to the 
commissary store, where she may purchase almost any article 
at cost price. In the meanwhile, I have traveled down the line 
of the state railway to visit a friend, who shows me the Gov- 
ernment quarries and shipyards, until it begins to rain, and 
we enter a public recreation building for Government ice 
cream sodas and billiards. 

“In the evening we expect to dine at the largest and most 
luxurious of the Government hotels, where there will be a 
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dance, to which I shall take my friend’s sister, if the doctors 
will let her leave the beautiful sanitarium for convalescents 
at Taboga, a place, like the rest of the medical and sanitary 
service, as free and as compulsory as the public schools.” 

Is that an attractive picture of the social system of col- 
lectivism toward which we are assured that we are rapidly 
drifting, in which every one will be a public servant? Possi- 
bly—for those who enjoy this provision and oversight in pecul- 
iar conditions and for ‘a special public purpose. But it must 
be remembered that we in the United States are taxed to pay 
the bills and get none of the direct benefits. And most of us, 
even for the benefits would be unwilling to live under the 
management of martial law. 


& 


Federal Expenses 


Party leaders are disputing whether the recent session of 
Congress deserves the reproach of being a “billion dollar 
Congress” or not. if the money to be expended at some time 
in the future be counted, the appropriations ran far above the 
billion dollar mark. If the money to be spent in the current 
financial year—even including the Panama expenditures—be 
the basis of the count, it did not come up to that mark by a 
large sum. But a billion dollars is, after all, an arbitrary 
sum, a mere catch-word in the demagogic cry to the voters. 
The real question is whether in view of the needs the appro- 
priations are extravagant. To this question the answer must 
be that there was both extravagance and economy in the con- 
duct of the Government and the appropriations of Congress. 
The contrast here is wholly in favor of the executive branch. 
Congress did not resist the pressure for special grants. It 
increased the pensions tax upon the nation with the custom- 
ary good nature. It put together the usual log-rolling river 
and harbor bill. On the other hand, the executive depart- 
ments have curtailed expenses and moved toward greater 
efficiency. Secretary Hitchcock of the Post Office Department 
has brought that national luxury within $6,000,000 of paying 
its way. The President signed the River and Harbor bill, but 
in doing so served notice on Congress that he would not again 
give his assent to a measure which failed, as this bill did, to 
make distinction between trivial and important work and 
which showed no careful foresight of the needs of the future. 
The Administration is committed to a careful economy and 
has at least begun to prove that it is in earnest. The oppost 
tion will not find the extravagance of the Government a 
moving battle cry, we think. But if it will help the fight for 
more careful estimates and greater congressional responsi- 
bility in making appropriations it will be doing a good work. 
But if the Democratic party wins a majority of the next 
House of Representatives, will that majority be economical? 


Those who most need help often seek it 
where their judges think they are least likely 
to get it. Rev. Charles Stelzle is authority 
for the statement that the only labor union 
whose meetings are opened and closed with 

\ prayer are those of the bartenders union. 


Our ex-President determined to make no 
utterance on politics for sixty days after 
his return to his own country. 
mirable self-restraint he kept his resolution 
for one-sixth of that period, but he hadn’t 
realized how imperative would be the call 
for his re-enlistment in public service. 


A New York police boat recently made a 
trip to the lower bay and dumped overboard 
—some thousands of false weights and meas- 
ures. A ducking for the makers and delib- 
erate users of them would, we suppose, be 
considered a cruel and unusual punishment 
of the sort forbidden by the constitution. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s courageous denunciation 
of the hesitation of the British Government 
in HDgypt in administering punishment to the 
assassin of Premier Butros probably made 
more certain his execution by hanging June 
28. This act will do much to promote the 


With ad-. 


Editorial In Brief 


safety of public servants in maintaining 
righteous authority and good government. 


Constantinople is to have telephones and 
trolley cars. This is emphatic evidence of 
the establishment of a new regimé in Turkey. 
These improvements are to be installed by 
foreign syndicates. This is evidence of Tur- 
key’s need of assistance from without and of 
the confidence of foreign capitalists that the 
new Government is to be permanent. 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement gives 
women added stimulus to do their part in 
the conversion of the world, at home as 
well as in other Jands. Read what the 
women of Congregational churches are 
doing through their Federation of thirty- 
two state Home Missionary Organizations. 
The story is told in another column of this 
issue. 


Race prejudice is a strange thing. On 
Monday last a negro won the championship 
title of heavyweight boxing in a Nevada 
town and within a few hours innocent 
negroes were beaten nearly to death in towns 
all over the country. The white man of the 
sporting class that supports pugilism ap- 


parently does not know how to be a good 
loser. 


An English Congregational church is con- 
sidering the erection of a house of worship 
with two roof gardens. An advocate of the 
scheme said that if the idea once took hold 
in England as it has in America, it would 
surely become popular. We have heard of 
one or two instances in this country where 
the idea took hold, but we believe it soon let 
go its hold. 


Porto Rico has nearly a million people. 
In the last six years nearly a third of them 
have been treated for uncinariasis—that is, 
hookworm. No wonder that the impression 
has gone out that the climate inclines to 
lassitude! If the island is ever admitted to 
statehood it may be necessary to require that 
the voter shall bring a medical certificate to 
the registering officer showing that he is free 
from the disease. 


New Jersey has long had a disgraceful 
eminence as a place where runaway couples 
could come for marriage. The officials with 
power to marry in Jersey City especially 
made money out of the couples that came 
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across the ferries.’ Now it is necessary to 
get a license to marry, under a law which 
has just gone into effect, and marrying in 
haste to repent at leisure will be less easy 
for citizens of Manhattan. 

Every one who knows Northfield and what 
its schools are doing will be glad because of 
the bequest to Will Moody of half a million 
dollars from the estate of H. B. Silliman of 
Cohoes, N. Y. It may be regarded as a 
tribute to the wisdom and devotion of 
Dwight L. Moody in laying the foundations 
of a great beneficent institution, and not 
less so to his son, who has given his life to 
developing it along the lines indicated by his 
father. 


One of the unsought for experiences of 
vacation in this country is typhoid fever, 
which a good many visitors to new scenes 
take home with them every autumn, if they 
are fortunate enough to get home. An an- 
nouncement has just been made to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Paris of a new vaccine 
which is an eflicient preventive of typhoid. 
If successful, this discovery will be of great 
value. Still, care in personal cleanliness and 
food may obviate the need for the vaccine. 


Is Hudson Bay a closed sea under the ex- 
clusive control of Canada? The Dominion 
Government claims that it is and has been 
collecting dues from our captains on that 
basis. Now our Government instructs the 
captains not to pay, asserting that the bay is 
a part of the open ocean. It is about 900 
miles long and 600 miles wide at its greatest 
extension—quite a neat little harbor, when 
you come to think of it. We forsee another 
job for The Hague tribunal, when it gets 
through with the fisheries case. 


The death of Bishop McVickar has re- 
vived the story that he, Phillips Brooks and 
another very tall American once rose in suc- 
cession in a London audience to refute the 
statement of a lecturer that Americans were 
of small stature. The story used to locate 
the event in Liverpool. It is a good story, 
but Bishop MecVickar told the writer of this 
note that there was no truth in it so far as 
he was concerned. It is another illustration 
of the way in which invented myths gain 
wide currency as though they were facts. 


In the North American Review, Arch- 
bishop Ireland revives the incident of the 
Pope’s refusal to see Mr. Roosevelt and 
again heaps obloquy on the Methodist Mis- 
sion in Rome as guilty of “vile insult and 
treacherous fraud.” The attitude of the 
Vatican in this respect, he says, is like that 
of the Saviour himself. Taking the case 
even as the Archbishop sees it, we seem to 
remember a different estimate of the Saviour 


by St. Peter, who describes him as one 
“who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.” 

The rivalry for producing the biggest 


things in the world seems likely to go beyond 
all limits. Tacoma boasts that it is going 
to have the biggest stadium in the world. 
Chile is about to build the biggest Dread- 
naught, of 32,000 tons. The Cunard Com- 
pany is announcing plans for the biggest 
ocean liner, of 60,000 tons. Let us not for- 
get that the plans for the tower of Babel 
proved to be too big, and that the biggest 
airship had no sooner announced the time 
table for its daily trips than it became a 
total wreck. 


If we are tempted to think that the too 
frequent reports of political corruption in 
our cities and states are characteristic of the 
United States, we may take a sorrowful sat- 
isfaction in similar experiences over the 
Canadian border, The latest trouble there 
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seems to be in the Dominion public printing 
office, with a result summed up by the Do- 
minion Secretary of State as follows: “One 
fugitive from justice, one official dismissed, 
four employees dismissed, one official sus- 
pended.” That sounds rather summary, but 
does not help to populate the prisons as some 
of our cases of corruption do. 


The organizer of the Boy Scouts in Eng- 
land, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, famous also 
as the defender of Mafeking, is to visit 
America this summer, spending five weeks 
in the United States and Canada, and be- 
speaks the assistance of the churches, Y. M. 
C. A. and other religious organizations. His 
aim has been to keep the organization free 
from the taint of militarism while making 
it a means of providing healthy discipline 
and moral and physical training for the boys. 
The success and popularity of the organiza- 
tion among the boys of England entitles it 
to a careful consideration and trial here. 


After fifty years’ litigation the New 
Jerusalem Church gets the money willed to 
it for a school by Frederick K. Kramph for 
the purpose of endowing “‘a university of the 
New Jerusalem.’”’ The heirs contended that 
the teachings of Swedenborg were against 
public policy, since the system, conduct 
and morals professed by him were repug- 
nant to the law of the land. The decision 
of the Superior Court upheld that conten- 
tion, and is now overruled by the Supreme 
Court. The moral of these contradictory 
decisions is that most civil courts are 
little fitted to discuss or decide church 
questions. 


Many persons are willing to run great 
risks for small possible gains. 'The loss of 
life in occupations classed as dangerous, such 
as mining and railroading, is large and seems 
often a sacrifice to hard necessity in getting 
a living; but much of the suffering is the 
result of carelessness quite apart from neces- 
sity. For example, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road reports that during the last eleven years 
two persons every day on the average have 
lost their lives by trespassing on the tracks 
or other property of that road. Many of 
these were men with families who thought 
to save a few minutes of time by taking a 
shorter way than the public road. 


England is justified by her history in jeal- 
ously guarding the Protestant succession to 
the British throne. But the oath which has 
been administered to each new king was 
needlessly insulting to his Roman Catholic 
subjects and there seems to be little doubt 
that the substitute for it proposed by Pre- 
mier Asquith will be adopted by Parliament. 
It passed its first reading by a majority of 
383 to 42. It is as follows: 

“T do solemnly and sincerely, in the pres- 
ence of God, testify and declare that I am a 
faithful member of the Protestant Church as 
by law established in England, and I shall, 
according to the true intent of the enact- 
ments which secured Protestant succession 
to the throne of my realm, uphold and main- 
tain said enactments to the best of my pow- 
ers and according to law.” 


In the Congregational Circle 


Things which naturally may be expected 
to happen often go on record as history when 
they drop into the ears of a newspaper re- 
porter. This is especially true of love and 
religion. A new born hope in a girl’s heart 
begotten of a tender look and word leads her 
in an unguarded moment to mention the 
charmed name to an intimate friend as a 
possibility, and a little later she is struck 
with consternation to see her name coupled 
with -his in a newspaper column of engage- 
ment announcements. Or a young man has 
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a waking dream started by some gracious 
attention from a lady whom he admires and 
a like result follows. 

Wonderfully like these experiences are 
those of some pastorless churches and avail- 
able ministers. Several times within a year 
in the Church and Ministerial Record of The 
Congregationalist have appeared announce- 
ments of calls by prominent churches to well- 
kuown pastors. Then came the church com- 
mittee protesting that no such eall had been 
extended and that the plans of the church 
have been much disturbed by the publication 
of the unfounded report. Or the pastor 
wrote that his congregation had been given 
needless anxiety by the apprehension that he 
was going to leave them. How could The 
Congregationalist be so unreliable? 

We have always been able to find what ° 
seemed to be good authority for these an- 
nouncements. Some haye been telegraphed 
to us by our own correspondents. Others 
have come in letters from well-known Con- 
gregationalists in the local field. Sometimes 
they have ,been copied from newspapers 
whose statements seemed not to need verifi- 
cation. A number of such announcements, 
already made current news by the press, 
have been found by us to be untrue after 
considerable trouble and inquiry. 

But always there is some foundation for 
the report. A committee of the pastorless 
church has been to hear the minister, or has 
had a consultation with him, or has written 
to ask him if he is ready to consider a call, 
or has given him the assurance that a call 
will be extended as soon as he indicates his 
willingness to consider one. We have never 
been able to locate exactly the person who 
magnified the plain facts into the embar- 
rassing story. We can only caution com- 
mittees and pastors that “the reporter that 
is in the community publisheth in the news- 
papers the words that thou speakest in thy 


bed chamber.” 
x Ok 


a 


A minister correspondent takes exception 
to a statement in The Congregationalist that 
the time seems to be foreshadowed when the 
state will take some part in deciding who 
may be ministers, as it does already in de- 
termining who may practice as physicians, 
lawyers or in various other professions. He 
writes that a man called of God knows that 
he has divine authority and he asks, “If a 
man has been called by God to preach the 
gospel, who has the right to say that he 
shall not preach?” 

The important fact is that in society as 
now constituted, a man who professes to ex- 
ercise any calling as a profession or to gain 
a livelihood is not competent alone to decide 
that he has been called of God. If our cor- 
respondent had a ease of critical illness in 
his family, he would not accept the services 
of a physician whose only credential was 
his own assertion that God had called him 
to cure bodily ils. Those also who would 
be trusted with the cure of souls need cer- 
tificates of competency from men as well as 
the inward impulse. A minister in Ohio 
believed that he was called of God to go 
West and preach the gospel. He deserted 
his family and went on his errand, leaving 
his wife and children to the Lord, who he 
said would provide for them. For this de- 
sertion he was sentenced to the Ohio peni- 
tentiary for three years. Governor Harmon 
has just pardoned him; but only on his testi- 
mony that he is now convinced that his first 
duty is and has been to provide for his 
family. 


To be true to ourselves; to be faithful to 
the light God gives us; not to be molded by 
fashion, but to stand on one’s own feet, this 
gives every one some strength, some power 
to do good.—James Preeman Clarke. 
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The World Conference at Edinburgh 


The Course and 


EDINBURGH, 
MONDAY, June 20. 


Halfway through this third World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference we make our soundings, 
and find that the current of enthusiasm and 
definite purpose is running on as strong and 
deep as at the start. Despite the many 
scenic and historic attractions of the city 
and its environs, the assemblage continues to 
present a practically solid front during long 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions, 
and the places left vacant by the compara- 
tively few delegates obliged to leave before 
the final day are eagerly sought by citizens 
of Edinburgh, conscious of the fact that of 
the numerous gatherings held in this popular 
convention city this summer, the present one 
stands supreme. ‘Three big auditoriums are 
in use every evening and two during the day, 
and seldom can it be said of any, “Yet there 


is room.” 
* * 


* 


Sunday has just intervened and its rest 
was never more welcome to people into 
whose minds had been poured day after day, 
for four days, such a steady stream of in- 
formation, and whose sympathies and powers 
of vision had been strained to their utmost. 

We kept the Lord’s Day in true Scottish 
fashion, going to “kirk” through streets filled 
with men, women and little children, rever- 
ently proceeding to the various sanctuaries 
which, in number, accessibility and prox- 
imity to one another, put Brooklyn entirely 
in the shade. The American and Wnglish 
brethren quite largely supplanted the usual 
occupants of the pulpits, on their gracious 
invitation, of course, and in some cases, as 
in that of Dr. Coffin of New York, at Free 
St. George’s long waiting lines testified to 
the popularity of the visiting preachers. 
Missionaries, too, of the stamp of Dr. Arthur 
Smith of China and Dr. Jones of India, had 
a very appreciative hearing. 


A Sample Day 


But now the Conference itself is in full 
swing again and a description of the course 


ie anne 


» Mission experts in session in Assembly 


Hall, Lord Balfour presiding 


Outcome of the Great Missionary Assemblage 


of one day will answer very well for all the 
others. The material under discussion va- 
ries from day to day, but the method of pro- 
cedure is the same. Hach morning at ten, 
after a short devotional service, John R. 
Mott—now Dr. Mott, by the grace of Edin- 
burgh University—calls the Conference to 
order, presiding thereafter through the fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions with that alert- 
ness, fairness and dignity that makes him 
such a model chairman. Then the chairman 
or vice-chairman of the commission to be 
considered that day is alloted a certain time 
in which, if he wishes, to recapitulate its 
conclusions or to emphasize certain of its 
findings. Most of these chairmen have util- 
ized all the time at their disposal. But 
Lord Balfour, who presented the report of 
the Commission on Missions and Goyern- 
ment, paid a delicate compliment to the Con- 
ference by foregoing any personal comments, 
thus intimating that the twelve hundred 
delegates had already informed themselves 
fully concerning the contents of the report 
of his Commision. 


* 


After the chairman of the Commission has 
had his say begins the string of seven minute 
speeches, lasting from about 10.30 a.m. to 
4.30 p.M., a brief intercessory service and an 
hour and a half for luncheon being inter- 
spersed. No one can speak who has not pre- 
viously sent his card saying on what aspect 
of the subject he wishes to talk. From the 
mass of cards submitted Dr. Mott tries to 
select a fair representation of the different 
countries, societies and points of view. 
the number of persons eager to utter them- 
selves far exceeds the time available. Some 
days no less than forty or fifty cards have to 
be put one side altogether. The speakers 
vary in their ability to pack their thoughts 
into narrow limits. Some go at once to the 
main point while others waste their time by 
saying “I want to say” or “In these few 
moments I can only,” ete. The unerring 
warning bell rings when six minutes have 
passed and a minute later it calls the 


But. 


speaker ruthlessly down, 
bishop, lord or layman. 

Some of these unfinished speeches will ap- 
pear in the official report, but alas, we may 
never know what answer one speaker 
was going to give to his own question, ‘‘And 
now how about efficiency?’ while our curi- 
osity, raised by the remark on another 
speaker’s lip just as the bell rang, “One in- 
cident will illustrate my point,’ may go with 
us ungratified to the grave. ; 

In the main, the speakers used their few 
moments effectively. Some were truly elo- 
quent. All were tremendously in earnest. 
Humor cropped out now and then, as when 
that very high churchman, Bishop Mont- 
gomery, admitted that he was one of a very 
few lions in a vast den of Daniels, but at 
once added that he would try to roar as loy- 
ingly as possible. 

It was a veritable lesson in ethnology and 
geography simply to see and hear the suc- 
cessive speakers: Caucasian and Mongolian, 
the man in the conventional western clothes, 
and the ‘Catholic’ brother with his long 
brown robe and cord, with a big cross on his 
breast, Christians from India and China, 
some with turbans and flowing robes, others 
in American dress. The men from the Con- 
tinent with their peculiar accent and a look 
on their faces somewhat unlike the Anglo- 
Saxon were also objects of friendly curios- 
ity. But most of them could handle the 
English language just as well as the rest of 
us, albeit with a differentiating accent de- 
lightful to hear. 

And not since we went to grammar school 
have we ranged so far throughout the in- 
habited earth. The speakers, as announced, 
took us in imagination from Philadelphia to 
Mongolia, London to Burma, Berlin to Per- 
sia, Paris to Korea. In one moment we 
would be with our speaker in Northern 
Africa, getting acquainted with its numerous 
warlike tribes that have hardly begun to 
hear the gospel; the next minute we were 
transported to the bazaars of India and 


whether he be 


Egypt where Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism hold sway. 
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The Meat of the Conference 


The real foundation of this conference is 
the mighty and voluminous reports of the 
eight commissions which have had their 
subjects under investigation for the last two 
years. No wonder it will take eight large 
volumes to contain them and the reports of 
the debates based thereon. In the bulky and 
unbound form in which each commission re- 
port was sent to the delegates in advance it 
filled from 100 to 200 big pages, seemingly 
overlooking no aspect of the theme treated. 

Commission I., prepared by John R. Mott, 
chairman, and twenty associates, among 
them Drs. George Robson, H. P. Beach, J. S. 
Dennis and Eugene Stock, dealt with Carry- 
ing the Gospel to all the Non-Christian 
World. It surveyed the present status in 
both the occupied and unoccupied sections 
from Oceanica to the Arctic regions, includ- 
ing the Jews, and arrayed the factors now 
enlisted and the re-enforcements that might 
and ought to be summoned. From point to 
point it mentioned the approximate number 
of re-enforcements that, in the judgment of 
conservative students of the problem, ought 
to be sent speedily, as, for example, an in- 
crease in Korea of 180, and of 10,000 as an 
irreducible minimum for China. Concerning 
the now unoccupied fields the report said: 

The unoccupied and destitute areas, which 
lie within or closely adjoin the spheres of in- 
‘fluence of existing missionary agencies, pre- 
sent the most extensive, the most pressing, 
and the most pathetic need of the missionary 
world—because the gospel, which is the power 
of God unto salvation, is so mear and yet so 
remote from the people in these neglected 
regions. 

With regard to the demands made upon 
the home church by the present situation, the 
report said: 

The Church is more fully acquainted with 
Christ than in any preceding age. Thus, 
though certain forms of our Christianity may 
not be worth propagating, our Christ should 
be proclaimed to all men. If we give to the 


world our best we shall be giving something 
that is infinitely worthy to be received by the 
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world, and which also may justly claim the 
allegiance of the world. It is the only Chris- 
tianity we have, and the only Christianity 
for the world. , We cannot bring ourselves to 
consent to the proposition that it should not 
be propagated. In that wonderful letter 
which Dr. Rainy wrote on behalf of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, in reply to 
the greeting of old Madras College students 
to the General Assembly in Hdinburgh on the 
occasion of Principal Miller’s Moderatorship, 
the heart of the matter is aptly expressed: 
“We men in the West have no better claim 
to Jesus Christ than you have. We possess 
nothing so precious—we value nothing so 
much—we have no source of good so full, 
fruitful and enduring—we have nothing to 
compare with the Lord Jesus Christ. To him 
we bear witness. And we should gladly con- 
sent that you should cease to listen to us, if 
you would be led to give your ear and your 
heart to him.’ Where this conviction and 
this spirit dominate the life of the Church, it 
possesses the vital force of missionary effort 
and sacrifice. 


Commission IJ. dealt with The Church in 
the Mission Field. Its chairman was Dr. 
J. Campbell Gibson of China, and among his 
colleagues were the Bishop of Aberdeen, Sec. 
R. Wardlaw Thompson and Mrs. Charles H. 
Daniels. It took up exhaustively the con- 
stitution and organization of the various 
churches abroad, conditions of membership, 
discipline, the edification of the Christian 
community, training and employment of 
workers, the character and fruitfulness of 
the Christian life and Christian literature 
and theology. 

Here is a typical extract: 


Our study reveals, of course, a number of 
different ideals of the Church and its organ- 
ization, each employing methods appropriate 
to itself. It shows how remarkably, to judge 
from the replies, the constitutional ideal is 
apt, thus far in the history of missions, to 
prevail over environment, however varied, and 
over racial peculiarities, however deep seated. 
Our consideration of the organizations de- 
scribed to us does not lead to the recognition 
of an Indian system, a Chinese method, or an 
African type of Church organization. Geo- 
graphical considerations, and distinctions of 
race, seem to afford little or no guide to clas- 
Sification. On the other hand, when it is said 
that a mission originated from an Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, or Congregational 
home church, there is already defined, at least 
in regard to the general outline, an ideal and 
method of local Church organization. Much 
has been written, both in missionary and other 
literature, about racial temperaments and en- 
dowments, and high hopes have been formed 
as to how these varieties of gift should enrich 
and deepen Christian thought and religious 
experience. It is, we think, disappointing that 
the native mind in the countries concerned 
has not made a deeper mark on Church organ- 
ization. We know that these hopes have not 
been absent from the minds of missionaries, 
but it is evident that, in practice, attention 
must be steadily directed to the development 
of the native gifts of spiritual and mental 
energy, and a wise self-repression must also 
be maintained, to secure for the Church in the 
mission field, in every case, room for its own 
characteristic development. It will appear 
from later portions of this report that this is 
likely to be one of the pressing problems of 
the immediate future. 


Education in Relation to the Christian- 
ization of National Life was the subject in- 
trusted to Commission III., of which Bishop 
Gore was chairman and in whose member- 
ship were such men as Profs. Hdward C. 
Moore and Ernest D. Burton and Lord Cecil. 
It inventoried the existing educational 
equipment in India, Japan, China, Africa 
and the Near Hast, considered the relating of 
Christian truth to indigenous thought and 
feeling, industrial training, the training of 
teachers and the supply of literature. This 
extract represents the spirit of the report as 
a whole: 

We desire to put on record our firm con- 
viction, based on the evidence furnished by a 
century and more’ of experience, that Chris- 
tianity, by reason of its unique message to the 
world, has also a unique part to play in the 
work of education. One of the striking phe- 
nomena of the present hour is the world-wide 
recognition of the necessity of the moral, if 
not also of the religious, element in educa- 
tion—a recognition by no means confined to 


Christian nations, but found also among the 
Hindus of India, the Confucianists of China, 
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and the statesmen and educators of Japa 
trained in the precepts of Bushido. But i 
education is to inelude the moral, and als 
the religious, element, the moral ideals whicl 
are inculcated should certainly be the highes 
which the world has achieved, and the con 
ception of religion the purest and _ truest 
With due recognition of the many element 
of truth and value in the non-Christian sys 
tems of religion and ethics, we should never 
theless be faithless—not alone to our religion 
but to the facts of experience—if we did no 
at this time reaffirm our eonviction that th 
education of the world demands: for its high 
est and. best development those elements o 
truth which are the peculiar contribution 0: 
Christianity to the world’s thought and life. 


Professor Cairns of Aberdeen was chair 
man of Commission IV., which studied th 
Missionary Method in Relation to Non 
Christian Religions, and with him were as 
sociated, among others, Drs. Robert E. Speer 
A. Ei. Garvie, A. B. Leonard, J. Lepsius anc 
J. Warneck. It began with a diagnosis o: 
animistic religions, passed to those of China 
Japan, Islam and Hinduism. It took ut 
such questions as the degree to which the 
higher criticism has penetrated to the mis 
sion fields, and any changes wrought in the 
missionary’s own faith by contact with othe 
faiths, These paragraphs concluded this 
commission’s report: 


If the correspondence which we have re. 
ceived from the five great fields could be made 
accessible to students in the fullness of its 
detail, its color and vitality, we believe that 
its value would be universally recognized 
Whether we have been able to transmit this 
impression within the limics of space and of 
time given us we cannot say with any con- 
fidence. We are very conscious that the bare 
abstract which has alone been possible does 
nothing like justice to the remarkable interest 
and power of the correspondence which it has 
been our high privilege to study. Finally, we 
cannot conclude the review of these reports 
from the field of action without recording the 
deep and solemn impression which they have 
made upon our mind. The spectacle of the 
advance of the Christian Church along many 
lines of action to the conquest of the five 
great religions of the modern world is one of 
singular interest and grandeur. Vewilla regis 
prodeunt! 

But at least as remarkable as that spectacle 
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of the outward advance of the Church is that 
which has also been revealed to us of the 
inward transformations that are in process in 
the mind of the missionary, the changes of 
perspective, the softening of wrong antago- 
nisms, the centralizing and deepening of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the growth of the 
spirit of love to the brethren and to the world. 
Once again the Church is facing its duty, and 
therefore once more the ancient guiding fires 
begin to burn and shine. 

An American in the person of Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie headed Commission V., and with 
him were associated Rey. J. O. F. Murray, 
master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, Dean 
Bosworth of Oberlin, Dr. E. W. Capen and 
others. ‘Their subject of investigation was 
The Preparation of Missisnaries. The re- 
port started with a bird’s-eye view of the 
modern situation on the mission field, and 
then took up successively the present stand- 
ards of societies in the selection of mission- 
aries, methods of special and general prepa- 
ration, both in universities and in special 
institutes, and the principles that should 
govern such preparation, and their applica- 
tions to different types of missionaries and 
evangelists. One of the most important 
propositions made by this Commission was 
couched in this language: 

In the devout and glad hope of results some 
of which are within sight, we propose to the 
Conference that it should institute a Board 
of Missionary Studies, the general purpose of 
which shall be to supply guidance and to 
render assistance to missionary societies in 
the preparation of missionaries for their work. 
The duty of the board shall be to acquaint it- 
self with all available means for the study of 
missionary subjects, with the facilities pro- 
vided at the different universities, colleges, 
and seminaries, with the work of professors, 
lecturers and teachers, and with all details 
which may enable societies to direct the work 
of students in their preparation. The board 
would be able to act, when desired, as an ad- 


visory Body for Missionary Societies and Col- 
leges, for seminaries and individual mission- 


- aries, both as to particulars, such as where a 


special language could best be studied, and 
also as to general matters, such as the best 
special types of 
mission work. While at first the functions of 
such a board would be mainly advisory, it 
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might be expected to reach a position in 
which it could take important and helpful ac- 
tion by organizing teaching in subjects not 
otherwise provided for, eimwer permanently or 
temporarily, and by promoting the co-opera- 
tion of societies and colleges in affording facil- 
ities to students. By ascertaining the special 
teaching provided at different institutions it 
might be enabled to secure co-ordination or, 
at any rate, to convey information, and to 
make it possible that the special advantages 
afforded by one institution should be made 
available as widely as possible. 


That important Commission VI., headed 
by Dr. James L. Barton, and on which Mr. 
John W. Wood, Mr. J. Campbell White and 
others did good service, had for its subject 
of study, The Home Base of Missions. Be- 
ginning with a stirring chapter on The 
Spiritual Resources of the Church, it passed 
to such prosaic but important matters as the 
promotion of missionary intelligence, the en- 
listment of missionaries, the financial sup- 
port, home leadership, problems of adminis- 
tration and the science of missionary socie- 
ties. Concerning the value of missions to 
the church. the Commissioners said: 


_ The value of missions to we remote nations 
of the earth can never be computed in human 
figures. It can be expressed only in terms of 
eternity. But however valuable this is in the 
new and renewed intellectual, social and moral 
life imparted to peoples who were sitting in 
ignorance and moral darkness, and however 
much the mission work of the last century has 
cost in the expenditure of life and money for 
the advance of the Kingdom of God in the 
regions beyond, the reflex influence upon the 
churches engaging in this work, and upon in- 
dividuals who have given themselves in whole 
or in part to it, is well worth all of the cost. 
We may go even farther and say that, but for 
the new life that has come to the Church of 
Christ through the effort it has put forth to 
evangelize the world, the very life of the 
Church itself would have been imperilled. For- 
eign missions are saving the Church to itself 
and to the world. When we were indifferent 
to the fact that there was a great world of 
living, breathing, aspiring, thinking, dying 
men living beyond the limit of our natural 
vision, missions appeared and became our 
schoolmaster, teaching us the story of “the 
nations,” making us grasp the extent of their 
distribution and need, until with our broad- 
ened knowledge we now find ourselves the 
possessors of a desire and purpose to make 
sacrifices in order to alleviate their suffering 
and introduce them to our Lord and Saviour. 


Commission VII. had to deal with Mis- 
sions and Government. Two eminent publi- 
cists headed it, Lord Balfour and Hon. Seth 
Low as chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively. Like all the others, it was based 
on testimony from the field, and the hun- 
dreds of letters received showed a disposi- 
tion on the part of the missionaries to re- 
spect the governments under which they 
labor, but a varying attitude on the part of 
governments both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian to missions and to their converts. In 
Japan conditions are more satisfactory than 
in China; in India more so than in the 
Soudan. 

Co-operation and the Promotion of Unity 
was the subject of the last and perhaps the 
most important Commission. This Commis- 
sion VIII. had for its chairman Sir Andrew 
Fraser and among its American members 
were Editor Silas McBee, Drs. A. J. Brown 
and A. H. Strong and Bishop Doane. Be- 
ginning at the rudimentary point, it took up 
comity as illustrated here and there in the 
mission field by conferences and co-operation 
in literary, education and evangelistic work. 
Then it wrestled with a bigger problem, 
namely, that of MWederation and Union. 
Finally it ventured to approach the question 
of co-operation at the home base. From the 
findings of this Commission two important 
paragraphs follow: 


It is evident -that the growth of the Chris- 
tian Chureh in Japan and China and India 
and Africa is producing a profound change in 
the religious situation, and is presenting prob- 
lems of great complexity and gravity. The 
burden of these problems presses with special 
weight on those who are in the most immedi- 
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ate contact with the new situation. But they 
are problems which deeply concern also the 
Home Church. The world has become a unity; 
and the nations once afar off havé now, owing 
to improved communications, become our 
neighbors. The churches in the mission field 
may lead the way to unity; but they cannot 
move far and move safely without the co- 
operation of the Church at home. The great 
issues which confront us in the modern situa- 
tion are the concern of the whole Church of 
Christ; and the spiritual resources of the 
whole Church will be required to deal with 
them. The solution of problems so complex 
and difficult, and so vitally related to the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of Christ, can be 
attempted only in a spirit of penitence and 
of prayer. 
0k 


* 


Whether we have regard to the union and 
federation of native churches, or to the reach- 
ing of agreements between different missions, 
or to the working of schemes of co-operative 
effort, we believe that the real problem to be 
faced is a moral one. Schemes of co-operation 
sometimes break down, because the basis on 
which they are attempted is an impossible 
one; but more often the failure lies in our- 
selves. If the movement towards unity in the 
mission field is to gather strength and vol- 
ume, the supreme need is not for schemes of 
union, but as has been well said, for apostles 
of unity. Men are needed with sufficient large- 
ness of mind and breadth of sympathy to 
understand the point of view of those with 
whom they co-operate. Most of all, men are 
needed who have seen, and who can lead others 
to see, the vision of unity ; men who know that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, and who have 
a living faith that God is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves that no 
large progress either in the unity of the 
Church or in co-operative effort can be made 
with our present spiritual conception and ca- 
pacity. The true path does not lie in treat- 
ing our differences as unimportant, and im- 
patiently brushing them aside as unworthy 
hindrances, but in finding through patient 
self-discipline a higher point of view which 
transcends them and in which they are recon- 
ciled. On the intellectual side this is a task 
that calls for strength and perseverance; and 
on the moral side we need the power of a 
mighty love, which, by the clearness of its 
pereeption and the flow of its energy, illumi- 
nates and transforms the situation and makes 
all things new. H, A. B. 
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The Case for Motion Pictures 
The First of Two Articles on a Modern Force for Brotherhood 


By George J. Anderson 


Motion pictures have increased in popularity all over the world to an extent of which many of our 


readers are unaware. They are now produced and exhibited not only for the entertainment of the masses 


but with a skill which appeals strongly to men and women of educated artistic tastes. No extended popular 


account of these pictures has yet been published, so far as we know. It has therefore seemed to us woth 


while to describe this form of entertainment so fully as to afford a basis for an intelligent estimate of its 


place in the educational life of our time. For this purpose a member of our editorial staff, Mr. G. J. Ander- 


son, has spent considerable time in New York, Boston and other cities in collecting information, in pursuit 


of which he has had the courteous assistance of several persons engaged in the business of making and using 


these pictures. The results of these investigations are included in two articles, the first of which is here- 


with presented to our readers.—EDITORS. 


It is a comparatively brief space, by historical meas- 
ure, since the Wizard Edison first realized Bobby Burns’s 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 


"99 


To see oursels as ithers see us! 


Yet the development of the moving picture in “the last 
eighteen months, compared with the years preceding, is 
remarkable. Within almost a single round of seasons the 
picture show has become an immense enterprise, a world- 
wide amusement, a universal influence. Perhaps the most 
surprising thing about all this wonderful growth is the 
steady opposition encountered. Physicians have de- 
nounced the effect on youthful eyesight, municipal author- 
ities have made crusades upon ill-ventilated fire-traps 
that have housed the shows, ministers both Catholic and 
Protestant have decried the moral influence of the pic- 
ture drama. Despite them all it has forged ahead into 
international popularity, and in this country alone prob- 
ably two and a quarter millions of people visit these 
shows daily. ; 

When you hear that “in France, during the eviction 
of the ecclesiastics, the films played such an important 
part that they nearly created a rebellion,” that “Sweden 
has endowed a moving picture theater for presenting his- 
torical scenes,” that a foreign manufacturer made offers 
up to $200,000 for the privilege of taking the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play—permission being withheld, however— 
you begin to get an idea of our subject. Not only this, 
but the moving picture is rapidly taking its place beside 
commerce and foreign missions in making for world 
brotherhood. Read this from a staff writer of the Sur- 
vey: 

“On an island 2,000 miles out in the Pacific Ocean 
the exiled lepers of Molokai gather daily before the flick- 
ering wonders of a screen that shows them the world of 
life and freedom. Seated in the luxurious saloon of an 
ocean liner a group of travelers study the lifelike pictures 
of the countries for which they are bound. In Iceland 
excited Eskimos applaud the heroism of a cowboy who 
rescues a captured maiden from the red-skins. Halfway 
round the world in Northern Russia tearful peasants 
sorrow over the pictured plight of a forlorn French lover. 
The correspondents with the battleship fleet tell us that 
in every corner of the globe they found those dimly- 
lighted rooms where living comedy and tragedy flash 
across the screen.” 

I trust that by this time some of The Congregational- 
ist’s more sensitive readers have recovered from their sur- 
prise at its venture into this field of mammon. Surely 
facts like the foregoing explain why a religious journal 
sees a reason for examining such a feature of our modern 
life. But perhaps an additional word of purpose and 
explanation may not be out of place. Not only because 
the moving picture has become so widespread an influ- 
ence, or because it is making for international under- 
standing is it of interest to us; but also because its 
possibilities have only begun to be uncovered, and in this 
undeveloped and unknown future educational and reli- 
gious agencies seem destined to have a great share. In 
addition I hope this necessarily condensed survey of the 
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moving picture business may prove in some sense an 
effort for “social justice.” While no one can be blind 
to the fact of its great possibilities for evil as well as for 
good, the moving picture has neither done so much harm 
nor deserved such imprecations as have been put upon 
it by well-meaning but uninformed Christian people. The 
church particularly cannot afford to adopt toward it that 
prejudicial attitude so often maintained toward -the the- 
ater in general. 
THE BUSINESS ITSELF 


Though it is not possible to give here an inclusive 
description of the moving picture industry, certain facts 
about its organization in this country have a real moral 
interest. First be it known that the business today rep- 
resents an investment of many millions of dollars, with 
a “trust” and “independents,” with its trade journalism 
and also with litigation important enough to reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The business, in 
its present emergence from chaos into some sort of sys- 
tem and order, is drawing from other lines many able 
business men, lawyers and the like. To me this was one 
of the most interesting revelations. Furthermore the 
development of moving pictures is bringing home the 
amusement question to communities hitherto almost un- 
disturbed. 

While a “trust”? seldom seems to work for good, cer- 
tainly the organization of the Motion Picture Patents 
Company in January, 1909, effected many wholesome 


changes, It is a pool of a dozen leading manufacturers, 


including several Huropean members, associated to pro- 
tect patent rights and the licensed exhibitors of these 
companies. In so far as the constituent firms are com- 
peting within the organization for the showman’s trade, 
it is not strictly a trust. Right here it should be said 
that the films are not sold outright by these companies, 
but are merely leased through exchanges throughout the 
country. The exhibitors must rent solely from either the 
Patents Company or the independents; they cannot pre- 
sent a program selected from both. If renting from the 
former, they pay a weekly tax of two dollars. The inde- 
pendents charge no tax and sell the films outright. 

I should not care, of course, to go into the merits of 
the case, the trust: versus the independents, even were it 
of popular interest. The latter’s attitude is the usual one 
of men fighting a monopoly. The ‘‘monopoly” looks at its 
opponents something on this wise: “No permanent good 
ean come to the business through their operations, be- 
cause these operations are based, for the most part, upon 
an unlawful appropriation of the property of others. 
They cannot obtain the assistance of conservative inves- 
tors or establish a legitimate and stable business, because 
there is constant and impending danger of litigation 
which will eventually drive them out of business. The 
result of these conditions is to attract to the trade a 
large undesirable element—gamblers ever ready to take 
a chance where there is a dollar to be gained. It is not 
the class that makes for good in any line of human 
effort and will bring only disrepute on a substantial and 
growing industry.” 


Mie 
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A Brief Editorial from a Great Inventor 


BY THOMAS A. EDISON 
(Written especially to the readers of The Congregationalist) 


A faithful and natural reproduction of any scene with all its detaiis 
and with all the motions of the objects im the scene, was the end I had in 
view when I started in 1887 on my experiments which resulted in 1889 in 
the modern motion picture. Undoubtedly, stercoscopic pictures in correct 
colors in combination with a reproduction by a phonograph of all the sounds, 
will soon be available, and we shall then have a device which will give to 
the eye and ear practically the same effects as the original production did. 
When this is accomplished, motion pictures, even more than they do now, 
will bring to every one an absolutely correct idea of foreign peoples, their 
manners, customs and speech, of the scenery of the world, of all the indus- 
tries and pursuits of man, with a fuller realization of the toil and skill 
required to give us the common objects which we use daily. 

Motion pictures have already had a tremendous educational effect. This 
is true of the seemingly purely amusement motion pictures. Little cross 
sections of life are shown in them, staged and acted infinitely better than are 
the cheap shows given at considerably higher prices. When to these are 
added the thousands of historical, industrial, scientific and scenic motion 

pictures which have been shown in the past fifteen years, it is obvious that the motion picture is an impor- 


tant factor in the world’s intellectual development. 


This general diffusion of information is having and will have a great uplifting effect on the morality 


of mankind. 


Tt will wipe out narrow-minded prejudices which are founded on ignorance, it will create a 


feeling of sympathy and a desire to help the downtrodden peoples of the earth, and it will give new ideals 


to be followed. 


For this reason, I believe that the motion picture presents a ready means in the hands of 


the broad minded, intelligent and informed workers for the world’s good, for the innocent amusement, effi- 


cient instruction and the moral advance of the great masses of people. 


This much, howeyer, is of interest to us all. The 
Motion Picture Patents Company has tended to eliminate 
much pernicious and sensational competition, to reform 
some evil practices in the exchanges, to raise greatly 
manufacturers’ standards and to suppress certain unde- 
sirable elements in the trade. In short, the introduction 
of a governing body, with a policy financial and indus- 
trial, has acted to elevate moving pictures from a trade 
to an art. On the other hand, the independent manufac- 
turers, owing to the conditions just described, seem more 
open to internal dissension and consequent demoralizing 
effects. Hyen within their own organizations they are 
naturally suspicious of one another. Accordingly, in 
apportioning eredit for the undoubted uplift which has 
come to the business in the last year and a half, a con- 
siderable share must go to the berated “trust.” Taking 
the attitude of the manufacturers as a whole, I believe 
the accompanying statement by the vice-president of the 
Edison Manufacturing Company represents the better 
members of both groups: 

“There should be no difference of opinion between 
horest and clean-minded men on the subject of morality, 
either in a general sense or in its application to special 
conditions such as the moving picture art. All of us at 
least ought to know what is right and what is wrong. 


The moving picture manufacturers should realize, and I. 


believe all-of the licensed manufacturers do realize, that 
the present interest in the silent drama is not a mere 
passing, ephemeral craze. It contains too many possi- 
bilities for good and’ enlightenment to be regarded in 
any other sense than as a permanent and dignified form 
of amusement. It makes its appeal largely to women and 
to young people, and it keeps many a man from the 
saloons sic = 
“From a purely material sense, therefore, a film man- 
ufacturer, in my opinion, would make a serious mistake 
in putting out a picture with the deliberate purpose of 
pandering to a depraved or erotic taste. I do not believe, 
however, speaking for the licensed manufacturers, that 
the material side of the question is so important as is 
the idea that they have allied themselves with a great 
- movement that is designed in the future to have a sub- 
stantial effect on the views and character of our people. 
They feel in a sense as the publishers of high-class maga- 
zines, books and newspapers must feel—that their wares, 
to make a lasting appeal, must find a response in the 
finer sense of their audiences and not otherwise.” 


Filin by courtesy of the Edison Company 


THE BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


In contrast to the efforts within the business to raise 
and dignify it, has been the persistent opposition from 
varied sources which I mentioned at the outset. As a 
matter of fact, the National Board of Censorship in New 
York City was first requested, not by these critics, but 
by local exhibitors. I cannot attempt to narrate the 
events leading up to this important step, brought about 
largely by the hostile acts of city officials. At present 
the Censorship is the great policing force of the business ; 
both independents and the Patents Company co-operating 
in its work. Hence we have an effective voluntary cen- 
sorship which could hardly be established under govern- 
ment auspices. The Board is made up of representatives 
from most of the city’s public and social organizations 
together with those from the manufacturers. By reason 
of the Patents Company’s headquarters and the many 
other companies located in New York, that city is the 
natural outlet for practically the entire moving picture 
product of the country. Hence the Board of Censor- 
ship, sitting four times a week and passing upon an 
average of fifty or more films, really supervises the 
national supply two months before it is distributed to the 
exchanges. , 

It was Mr. John Collier of the People’s Institute who 
took me over to a sample session of the Censorship. 
Active in organizing the body and its first general sec- 
retary, he is now its educational secretary. Alert and 
energetic, he has devoted serious’activity to the varied 
aspects of the moving picture business and has perhaps 
a bigger stock of information than most of those in the 
industry itself. He really came to the People’s Institute 
through this channel and in his association with the late 
beloved Charles Sprague Smith was an invaluable helper. 

As he piloted me to the sixteenth story of the Fifth 
Avenue skyscraper where the censoring is done, he told 
me something of the work. There is no “black list’’ or 
schedule of tabooed subjects, though suggestiveness in 
any form and some crimes like arson and suicide are 
never accepted. The film is judged as a whole, or “by 
its fruits,” as he expressed it. In this way the general 
average is being constantly lifted though satisfaction 
with the Censorship may not be complete, manufacturers 
considering it occasionally stern and'the public some- 
times too liberal, It is seldom necessary now to reject 
an entire film, since objectionable parts can be judiciously 
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pruned or changed. Hven this, however, has 
sometimes entailed hundreds of dollars’ ex- 
pense to the manufacturer. Mr. Collier 
added his testimony to what I had already 
learned as to rising standards by stating 
that “poor stuff’? was coming less and less 
before the Censorship. The real competition 
now seems to do the artistic thing. 
Presently we came to the handsome quar- 
ters of the Patents Company and to the 
darkened Censorship chamber. It was about 
the size of a generous directors’ room, at 
one end was the broad white screen and in- 
stalled behind the opposite wall the project- 
ing machines. Round about were sitting 


various members of the Board, both men and: 


women, carefully watching a story woven 
around the Harvard-Yale boat race. After 
the reel had run its clicking course, an at- 
tendant passed small slips for the members’ 
“O. K.” or comment. All was quietly and 
speedily done, with only an occasional ques- 
tion or criticism in a low tone. As you sat 
there, you got an inkling as to the really 
dificult knack of censoring, which, as my 
friend remarked, requires a subtle judgment. 
Then, too, there was something fascinating 
in the thought that through this room 
passed each week the amusement for mil- 
lions! As some of the wild outcries, edito- 
rial and otherwise, on “vicious moving pic- 
tures,’ came to mind and then a realization 
of the careful men and women sitting guard 
here from week to week, those wordy tirades 
seemed rather ridiculous. As The Saunterer 
said only recently in The Congregationalist, 
“They did not all know that ‘nice people’ 
ean safely see idylls like these, and for five 
cents !” 

The Censorship is far from claiming the 
larger credit for the marked improvement in 
moving pictures during the year. Mr. Collier 
generously attributes most of it to the keen 
realization among the better manufacturers 
that moving pictures must appeal to the best 
elements of the community and must have 
public opinion on their side, if they are to 
be a permanent enterprise. As for the Cen- 
sorship'I consider that even the manufac- 
turers cannot measure its wise and stimu- 
lating effect. On its advisory committee are 
such names as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Andrew 
Carnegie, our Dr. Cadman, Jacob Riis, Ed- 
itor Shaw of the Review of Reviews and 
others of equal standing. Prof. G. W. Knox 
of Union Theological Seminary has acted as 
chairman of the general committee and 
lately succeeded Professor Smith as head of 
the executive committee. In addition to its 
primary duties the Censorship wants to be 
regarded as a bureau of information on the 


Christian News 


The New Hngland Chautauqua Assembly 
opens at Mont Wait, South Framingham, 
next week, July 19, and continues ten days. 
Rey. Albert F. Pierce, D. D., the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, will conduct daily devo- 
tional services and preach on Sunday. The 
program seems as inviting as in the old days 
of this, one of the oldest and best of the 
Chautauquas. 


A great assembly largely composed of 
working men in Darmstadt listened in silence 
to a lecture by a university professor to 
prove that Jesus never lived. At the close 
a volunteer speaker who _ passionately 
avowed his faith in the historic and living 
Christ was received with overwhelming 
applause. In Berlin and in fifty of the 
smaller cities of Germany popular meet- 
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social and educational aspects of moving 
pictures. Wherever the local ministers’ 
meeting or other body has been asked to do 
censoring, it would be well to get in touch 
immediately with the National Board. And 
so we leave the Censorship, in some ways 
the most significant social agency at work in 
American life today. Applied to the theat- 
rical field in general, the idea might work a 
revolution in both standards and patronage. 


MAKING TUE FILMS 


Now that we have duly censored a number 
of the picture dramas, perhaps our curiosity 
is stirred to see them produced. Accordingly 
we take an “L’” train and ride far up into 
the Bronx to the studio of the MHdison 
Manufacturing Company, one of the best 
equipped plants in the world. As you step 
out into the main room beneath the high 
glass roof, the heat of even the spring sun 
is oppressive and you speculate over the 
temperature in midsummer. Before us two 
scenes are arranged and two cameras, side 
by side, are recording the different stories, 
one set round the reception at a fashionable 
ball and the other about the breakfast table 
of a newly wedded pair. Behind the scenes, 
as in any theater, scene-shifters, electricians 
and carpenters are at work. At the stroke 
of a big gong all this subordinate work 
ceases until the brief scene is run off before 
the camera. When you realize that the en- 
tire picture story must be told within 1,000 
feet of film, the standard of measurement, 
you understand that the scenes must be in- 
deed “brief.” Short as they are, they need 
to be exactly rehearsed over and over again. 

In some. ways the most interesting person 
in the studio is the “producer.” He arranges 
the story, times the different scenes for his 
film allowance, serves as stage manager, 
prompter and orchestra, in short, is the 
“man behind.” .Such a worker, to be suc- 
cessful, must naturally be as imaginative as 
any actor. To watch his facial expressions, 
as he follows his principals, involuntarily 
mimicking their smiles, frowns, kisses and 
the like is fascinating. 

An actor’s life in these moving picture 
stock companies is quite different from our 
usual conception of theatrical conditions. It 
is possible for the family to be united in the 
same company, come to their work in the 
morning and leave at night as in any busi- 
ness routine, receive steady employment all 
the year round, enjoy their home life and 
avoid generally the excitement and tempta- 
tions of the usual stage career. These very 
living conditions have therefore their interest 


ings have been held to protest against the 
statement that Jesus Christ never lived. 


The wrath of Protestant Germany at the re- 
cent encyclical letter of the Pope denouncing 
Luther and other leaders of Protestantism 
is finding expression in various ways. One 
of these is the holding of a great meeting of 
protest in the Wartburg Castle at Hisenach, 
the refuge of Luther under advice of the 
BHlector Frederick when the Catholic Church 
sought his life. From that fortress he 
wrote, “I wish nothing more than to meet 
the fury of the adversaries with throat ex-' 
posed.” Probably Luther’s spirit will be re- 
vived in this meeting. ; 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada has voted by a 
majority of 185 to 738 to send down to the 
lower courts for consideration the draft 
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in our story. Of course some experiences of 
other branches of the dramatic profession 
may sometimes be missed by the motion pic- 
ture actor, the lights, the music and the 
applause of crowded houses. For these they 
must go down town after the day’s work is 
done. Mingling with the throngs in the moy- 
ing picture shows, they may see themselves 
act their little tragedies and comedies all 
over again and share the enjoyment of the 
hundreds round them. But in their actual 
work they face only the critical eye of the 
producer and his assistants, and the non- 
chalant stare of the mechanics standing idly 
round the mimic stage. 

To act-a role with expression and enthu- 
siasm under these conditions requires a sort 
of transmigratory soul. I asked one of the 
members who had just gone through a par- 
ticularly careful piece of work, if she were 
not sometimes depressed by the lack of an 
audience. She replied, “Yes, it is hard, but 
I try to think of the thousands who will see 
me later.’”’ The members of these companies 
are well paid for the peculiar gifts of facial 
expression and pantomine which must be 
theirs. On the whole they seem a happy 
and contented group. 

Nearly every picture story brings in some 
outdoor scene and hence the company with 
its “supers” is frequently in the open. The 
producers are always on the hunt for ap- 
propriate or unusual backgrounds. Some- 
times, to secure these lifelike scenes both 
producers and actors undergo thrilling ex- 
periences; as, for instance, in an attempt to 
picture an actual shipwreck some members 
were nearly drowned in a steamer founder- 
ing in a heavy sea. Or again all possible 
Yankee ingenuity is needed. When a certain 
producer wished to represent the hosts of 
Israel crossing the Red Sea, what do you 
think he did? Down he went with his ap- 
paratus to a Long Island sand-bar that is 
uncovered at low tide. There he spent six 
hours of an ebb tide taking a few pictures 
every fifteen minutes. Then he marched his 
company across the exposed sand and re 
peated his quarterly hour method during an 
incoming tide. When the entire reel was dis- 
played, it showed a marvelous parting of the 
waters, true as Scripture! 

But here we must leave another chapter of 
our story, all the more absorbing because it 
brings us close to the people working at the 
fountain head of this great new industry. 
Having pursued our inquiry thus far, it is 
now our bounden duty to inspect the other 
link in the chain, the moving picture show 
itself. 

(To be concluded next week) 


scheme for uniting that denomination with 
the Wesleyan and the Congregationalist 
in one body. The British Weekly remarks 
that if the proposal fails it will not be on 
the score of the creed or order of church 
government, but because of the difference 
in the ethos of the three bodies. No doubt 
the greatest difficulty lies just there. But 
the dictionary defines ethos to be the dis- 
position of a community as expressed in 
its customs, tastes, ete. Now these are 
closely related to the creeds and government 
of the churches. Indeed, the creed and gov- 
ernment are the outward expression of the 
genius of a denomination. Until the ma- 
jority for union is large, the attempt to 
consummate it is almost sure to fail. 


It is the good swimmer that gets drowned. 
—COhinese Proverb. : 


i 
i 


-IT seem to be living through it all again. 
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How I Became a Preacher 


The title is not my own. It has been given 
to me by an editor whose commands are im- 
perious. I indulge in this opening remark 
because the title is suggestive. It is an 
assumption. In fact, it is more than one; 
it assumes that I am a preacher, and that I 
know how I became one. Moreover, it sug- 
gests personal treatment, and that of the 
most direct kind. Let the patient reader 
bear these things in mind, and then I will 
attempt to deal with the theme. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, after an ad- 
dress in a Midland town—not Birmingham— 
a good brother took me aside and said to me, 
“You can preach, and you know it.” It is 
impossible to convey the tone to the printed 
page. I hear it yet! It was intended to be 
that of generous recognition, faithfully 
blended with solemn warning. I also remem- 
ber my reply. It was equally brief, and 
somewhat vigorous: “Certainly. Why did 
you think I accepted your invitation?” 

Notwithstanding the passing of the quar- 
ter of a century, I do not repent my reply. 
I still believe that the inspirational centers 
of activity may be expressed in the simple 
formule, “I am, I can.” So far as I am 
concerned, the J can of me is the outcome of 
the I am of me. I have no hesitation in 
affirming I can preach. I do not know any- 
thing else under the sun of which I would be 
willing to make a similar affirmation. I am 
sure I dare not say I can sing, and no friend 
of mine would suspect me of saying I can 
play golf. I can preach. It is the one thing 
I want to do, I cannot help doing, I would 
do as recreation if I were not permitted to 
do it as vocation. 

Perhaps I have already written my article 
on how I became a preacher, in these things 
so frankly committed to paper. Yet this is 
certainly not the kind of thing the editor 
wants. Consequently let me think back a 
little, and try and account for things as they 
are. 

With the most sacred reverence I write 
the fact that my dedication to the work of 
preaching the Word was pre-natal. There 
are things which motherhood, as perfectly 
exemplified in the Virgin Mother, keeps in 
its heart for a long time. Such a fact as I 
now indicate is one of them. Mother never 
told it to the baby or the boy, but waited. 
It was a holy secret, but it had to do with 
the fashioning of the being in mystic ways, 
only comprehended of Him whose eyes did 
see mine imperfect substance, and in whose 
book all my members were written, which 
day by day were fashioned when as yet there 
was none of them. It was, moreover, the 
inspiration of ceaseless intercession, and of 
solicitous watchfulness through many years. 

And then, my father was a preacher. My 
earliest years were spent in the atmosphere 
both of preaching and of appreciation of 
preaching. I never remember my father 
seeking recreation in any other form than 
that of listening to preaching. He would 
walk many miles to hear preachers, and take 
me with him; and to this day the spell of the 
services and the power of the preachers I 
heard with him, are memories so vivid that 
In 
those days I never imagined that I could be 
anything other than a preacher. For the 
first eight years of my life I had only one 
companion, and that a sister; and long be- 
fore I discarded the garments which differ- 
entiated me from her to outward appearance, 
I preached to her, and to her dolls, arranged 
in orderly form before me. My sermons con- 
sisted of the Bible stories which I had first 
heard from my mother, and I sincerely pro- 
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test that they always affected me profoundly. 

It is nearly three-and-thirty years since I 
first addressed a company gathered together 
in an actual service. It was my father who 
suggested that I should, and I must respect- 
fully decline to discuss the wisdom of his 
action. 

From that moment the passion for preach- 
ing flamed within me, I went on, in cot- 
tages, in the open air and among the boys 
in my school. My schoolmaster was wise 
enough not to discourage, but to attempt to 
guide and help; and seeing that this is a 
purely personal writing, I rejoice to be able 
to say that he still teaches, and has the 
charge of three of my own boys today. 

One day stands out in my recollection. 
I was between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, and I accompanied a man named David 
Smith, a colporteur and a saint, on a walk 


from Cheltenham to Birdlip-on-the-Hills, to 
speak at a cottage meeting. He conducted 
the meeting and I spoke. I do not think I 
dare quote my text, but I will tell where it 
may be found. Let these interested refer to 
Isa. 51: 6. I have not preached from it 
recently ! The walk home was by moonlight, 
and was six miles long. It seemed longer, 
for David Smith made full use of it to point 
out to me the uselessness of speaking before 
people in order that they might discover my 
ability. I rebelled; I was convinced; I 
owned up! 

A few weeks after I went again with the 
self-same man and spoke in the self-same cot- 
tage; this time from a yet sublimer text 
which I will quote: “Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” There had been much exer- 
cise of soul in the intervening time, and in 
the middle of the address I utterly broke 
down; but ere we left, under the guidance 
of David Smith, two or three had obeyed the 
call of the Christ. Let all who read thus far 
be patient. It was to me an experience, the 
effect of which has never wholly left me. I 
expect one day, in the land of light, to thank 
David Smith. 

Then I was_to go to the University with 
the idea of preparation for a life’s work, but 
circumstances arose which made it necessary 
that I should earn my own living and help 
others. So the dream vanished. I went on 


with my teaching and began to fill my holi- 
days with mission work in country places, 
preaching through the year on Sundays in 
mission-halls and, when the weather per- 
mitted, in tents. 

The conviction grew that I must be set 
free from all other occupation. It was at 
the beginning of August in 1886 that I 
passed through an actual spiritual conflict, 
and after a long struggle decided that I dare 
not take the step of abandoning the position 
I then occupied as master in a school, but if, 
for any reason apart from my own choice, that 
appointment should be ended, I would give 
myself entirely to the work of an evangelist. 
The very next day the principal told me that 
it was his intention to give up his school 
before long, and intimated that while there 
was no immediate hurry, it might be well for 
me to be seeking another appointment. That 
settled it. With the coming of the summer 
holidays I ended my work as a teacher and 
gave myself to evangelism. 

For three years I continued this work. 
During that period I became a member of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and in 1888 
offered for its ministry. Because I had home 
responsibilities which could not be laid aside, 
my offer was conditional upon my being sent 
immediately into the work, without the 
training of the theological institutions. As 
I have heard many interesting stories, more 
or less true, about my rejection, it may be 
well to say that what I have now written 
concerning my reason for making my offer 
conditional is exactly true. It is incorrect 
to affirm that I objected to go to a theolog- 
ical college. I should have welcomed the 
opportunity with all my heart, but it was 
impossible. My offer was declined, and—I 
went on preaching! 

Another day in this period stands out in 
my memory. I was conducting a special mis- 
sion in a Wesleyan chapel. Towards the end 
of it, the minister, Mr, Henry Barraclough, 
sought a talk with me. I remember the first 
thing he said to me in that conversation was, 
“T am always afraid when I see an opening 
blossom, full of promise, that the fruit may 
in some way be hindered from coming to 
perfection.” Then in a brotherly spirit he 
laid upon me the necessity for constant work 
in the matter of preparation. This he did 
with such evident earnestness and convic- 
tion as to produce in my own mind a very 
profound sense of the importance of what he 
said; and the influence of it I can honestly 
affirm has never departed. 

In 1889 I was called to the pastorate of 
the Congregational church at Stone, in Staf- 
fordshire. The first years of my ministry 
were spent there, and at Rugeley. I pass 
these over because I only desire to dwell 
upon those outstanding events which have 
brought me thus far on my way. The things 
which my patient people endured were among 
those which must be known in order fully to 
know how I became a preacher. 

In 1893 I went to Birmingham, where I 
began that more definite work of exposition 
to which I have now given myself so ex- 
elusively. The attendance at the week-night 
service was very small, so I commenced a 
series of addresses on the book of Genesis. 
At once the work captured me, and the peo- 
ple were interested. The attendance grew 
from thirty to between three and four hun- 
dred. 

When I came to London, in 1897, I at once 
commenced in my week-night services, giving 
outline studies of the books of the New Tes- 
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Calvinism versus Christianity 


Many people are confident that they are consistent Calvinists who have never seriously considered what the doctrines are 


which they profess to hold. 


A well-known writer and preacher of our own denomination, which long identified itself with 


Calvinism, stirred by an apparent belated defense of this obsolete system, recently set himself to expound it in the London 


Christian World, of which he is an editor. 


He writes under the initials “J. B.,”? and his name is Rey. Jonathan Brierley. The 


major part of his exposition is reproduced herewith: 


When we obey the modern voice, it is not 
because of the supremacy of our individual 
brain, but because of the working of ten 
thousand brains, whose researches have ac- 
cumulated facts that compel our assent. 
We offer not our personal dictum, but that 
of the humanity which is ever growing and 
ever learning ; which works with what Emer- 
son calls “the irresistible maturing of the 
human ‘mind.’ ” 

It is this voice which is today condemn- 
ing the Calvinism of the trust-deeds. And 
in that condemnation let it, as a further pre- 
liminary, be well understood that we are not 
condemning Calvin as the author of Calvin- 
ism. It goes today by his name, but he was 
not the author of it. He was simply the 
inheritor and the exponent of a tradition. 
The special doctrines included in the title— 
original sin, total depravity, predestination, 
election, irresistible grace, perseverance and 
the damnation of the non-elect—were shared 
by his contemporaries, both Roman and 
Protestant. They were held substantially 
by Luther, as one may see in the De Arbitrio 
Servo in the controversy with Erasmus, and 
elsewhere. 

In the Roman communion these doctrines 
were vehemently asserted by the Jansenists 
of Port Royal in the seventeenth century, by 
the Dominicans of the thirteenth, by monk 
Gottschalk—that fanatic of predestination— 
and his followers in the ninth; and so on 
backwards from century to century, until 
we reach the fountain-head, the true fons et 
origo of Calvinism, in the somber, gigantic 
figure of Augustine of Hippo. Here is the 
voice; all the rest are echoes. There is 
nothing more wonderful, more portentous in 
history, than the career and utterance of 
this man. With the Roman Empire crash- 
ing to pieces around him, with the Vandals 
ravaging North Africa and besieging his 
episcopal city, with a world seemingly com- 
ing to an end, this supreme thinker—profii- 
gate turned saint—calmly pursues his intel- 
lectual way, exploring all life’s secrets, en- 
visaging the problems of life with a mental 
keenness, a power of analysis that place him 
in the first rank of philosophers; discovering 
a soul whose soarings of devotion have car- 
ried myriads of other souls to celestial 
heights; and—what most here concerns us 
—from his beleaguied outpost, solitary, 
alone, by the sheer force of his intellect, 
ruling the mind of the Western world for 
fifteen centuries. 

“How did he do it?” you may ask. Well, 
for one thing, because no one of his size ap- 
peared anywhere near him, or for long ages 
after him. The. great Greek thinkers had 
disappeared; the barbarians, sweeping down 
upon the empire, had turned the world into 
a scene of violence and bloodshed. Men were 
too much occupied in cutting each others’ 
throats to discuss ultimate questions. And 
so judgment for Augustinianism went by 


default. There was no one to contest it. 
It became the tradition, almost a law of 
thought, a heaven-sent revelation. It lay 


there around the people as they were born, 
and saturated their mind without their 
knowing it.. It never stood on its merits. 
It stood on this man’s colossal individuality. 

But we are no longer under this obsession. 
In these later years we have been undergoing 
a liberating process, which enables us to put 
Augustine in his true perspective. We 
know some things—the least of us—which 


he did not know, and which make all the 
difference to his point of view. We can 
trace, as his contemporaries and successors 
did not trace, the history of his mind, the 
way in which his doctrine developed there. 
The Church has been ruled by the later 
Augustinianism; but there was another, 
which was very different. In his earlier 
writings we see him under the influence of 
the noble Greek Fathers, of Clement, of 
Origen, of the Antiochenes, and interpreting 
the gospel after their broad and human 
spirit. Here we find him speaking well of 
human nature, admitting a freedom of the 
will, hopeful of the position of infants, prac- 
tically accepting universalism, declaring him- 
self against slavery and against religious 
persecution. 

It is surely significant that it is in those 
later writings where we find his terrific 
statements about God’s will and human des- 
tiny that we find also that advocacy of 
slavery and of persecution which all civil- 
ization now repudiates. As we notice this 
grievous transition, we are inclined to won- 
der whether the explanation lies in Aris- 
totle’s theory that men deteriorate morally 
as they grow older; or whether it be that the 
calamities of the empire, the seemingly im- 
pending ruin of both Church and State, did 
not induce with the years a growing pes- 
simism, an utter loss of hope in humanity. 
Certain it is that Augustine’s final dogmatic 
scheme has turned Christianity from a reli- 
gion of joy and hopefulness into the most ap- 
palling pessimism that the human imagina- 
tion has ever conceived. 

For what is it that he makes of Christian- 
ity? His central position is that of human 
depravity—a depravity which is total and 
complete. He founds himself on St. Paul’s 
doctrine of man’s loss in Adam, while prac- 
tically ignoring the apostle’s use of it as a 
background for his glorious picture of a 
universal redemption and _ restoration in 
Christ. Adarn’s fall, transmitted univer- 
sally by sexual relations, renders’ humanity 
‘‘“a mass of sin,” ‘‘a mass of perdition.” “All 
men are born to damnation.” 

With a wearying and at times disgusting 
iteration and particularity of detail he de- 
claims against sexual intercourse as an affair 
of concupiscence which produces a tainted 
and evil offspring, alien from good, whose 
only freedom is a freedom to sin. The 
heathen virtues, so-called, are only “splen- 
dida vitia.’”’ Children, unless saved by bap- 
tism, are doomed to a certain hell. Out of 
this seething mass of corruption a certain 
number, predestinated by the sheer will of 
God, and for his glory are saved by the 
operation of irresistible grace. But this 
number, as compared with the multitude cf 
the lost, is a small one. 

Augustine leaves us in no doubt on this 
point. There is a terrific passage in one of 
his later epistles in which he says, “incom- 
parably greater in number than the predes- 
tinated are the Jost, in order that by the 
very multitude of the rejected there should 
be declared how a just God cares nothing 
whatever about any number, however great, 
of those most justly damned.” And it was 
all by the will of God—the fall, the sin and 
the damnation.’ And that is Calvinism, the 
Calvinism that troubles us in trusts-deeds 
and elsewhere. ... 

Does anybody believe in this doctrine? 
Has anybody ever believed in it? If it were 


true there were no need of an extra devil in 
the scheme of things. We should already 
have one throned in the center of the uni- 
verse. That nobody has believed in it is 
shown sufficiently by the fact that men and 
women have gone on calmly marrying, be- 
lieving in the sanctity of the family, beliey- 
ing in the sanctity of the human instincts, 
believing in the goodness and not in the 
devilry of God, and in that faith, bringing 
their children into the world, committing 
their fate to his care. While they have 
signed or accepted creeds containing the blas- 
phemies we have named, they haye had al- 
ways a creed of their own behind, a creed 
that asserted God’s all-availing, all-forgiving 
love, that asserted man to be his child, made 
in his image, destined not to destruction, but 
to salvation. 

Is there, then, no “Calvinism” in Chris- 


tianity, or in the nature of things; no 
predestination, no election, no irresistible 
grace? Assuredly there is all that. The 


world and man are predestinated, for the | 
cosmos is no chance affair. And the world 
is full of election—of the election of Isrdel, 
the election of Greece, the election of races 
to different forms of service, the election of 
men as prophets, apostles, leaders of faith 
and life. 

But the election is never against other 
men, but always for their higher welfare. 
The mountains are elected for the sake of 
the valleys; the great men for the guidance 
and help’of the lesser ones. And salvation 
is all of grace—of irresistible grace, if you 
will. The motion in us that leads to re- 
pentance, to faith, to the Christian virtues, 
to blessedness and immortal life, is ever a 
Divine motion. Its beginning and end are 
of God. 

But we say, with all the emphasis that is 
possible to us—for it is a time to speak 
plainly—that the “Calvinism” which Calvin 
received and handed down is not “the Chris- 
tian interpretation of a truth many lesser 
minds haye feared to face,” is not the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the facts of life, but a 
gross misinterpretation; a theory of the 
Divine character and of human destiny 
which has no foundation either in the New 
Testament or in our knowledge of ourselves; 
a nightmare which it is time we woke from, 
an evil legacy of the past which, in the in- 
terests of religion and of human sanity, 
needs to be buried—deep beyond all possibil- 
ity of disinterment. 


The resignation of Dr. J. L. Magnes from 
Temple Emanu-El] in New York City has 
roused more than ordinary interest in many 
cireles. In a recent sermon he made an 
earnest plea for the reformation of Reformed 
Judaism which stirred wide discussion. He 
attributed many present-day tendencies 
among the Jews to the influence of Reformed 
Judaism especially the indifference of the 
young people, and urged a return to more of 
the Jewish customs and instruction. A com- 
mittee from the congregation lately notified 
him that the suggested reforms were not ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the membership, 
and Dr. Magnes has accordingly resigned. 
While the result seems to haye been ex- 
pected, the feeling that his utterances con- 
tained much truth seems also to prevail, 
especially among those depressed by the F 
trends of modern Judaism. 
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Anne’s System 
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A College Girl’s First Experience in Housekeeping 


“Yes, you are going,” said Mr. Clarkson, 
positively. “You need the rest and change. 
Here’s Anne to look after the housekeeping, 
and you have no earthly reason for refus- 
ing.” 

“Anne!” said Mrs. Clarkson with despair 
in her tones. “Anne doesn’t know a thing 
about housekeeping. I have trouble enough, 
Charles, with my years of experience, so 
what could Anne do?” 

“J guess she can manage somehow,” said 
Anne’s father, grimly. “It isn’t your fault, 
I’m sure. The incompetent maids would 
drive me to neryous prostration.” 

Mr. Clarkson’s mind was on nervous pros- 
tration that morning, and the word slipped 
out unawares. ‘“‘Anne’s young and strong, 
and what’s more, Molly,” he added, lowering 
his voice, “she thinks herself able to tackle 
any problem at home or elsewhere, so let her 
have-a trial of it. I don’t want her to get 
married for a dozen years or more; the other 
girls left home too early to suit me. She 
brightens up the house wonderfully. The 
boys are good, steady fellows, and I’m proud 
of them, but little Anne is so gay and happy 
that I’d like to keep. her always.” 

“Anne’s a good girl, but she is rather— 
I wouldn’t call her strong-minded’’— said 
Mrs. Clarkson, falling back upon an old- 
fashioned phrase, “but she’s so confident. 
I’m not sure we did the right thing in let- 
ting her go to college and then into Brother 
Joe’s office. She isn’t like the other girls a 
bit.” 

“No, she isn’t, Molly. That’s a fact, but 
she’s just as dear and precious for all that. 
I don’t think it hurt her a bit to go into 
that office. She’ll lose all those notions in 
a little while. I wouldn’t worry about 
Anne,” he advised, remembering the doctor’s 
caution. 

The trip to Florida had suddenly been 
decided upon after the doctor had given 
warning that something must be done for 
Mrs. Clarkson. On the spur of the moment 
the worried husband invented a business trip 
to the South, and hurried home to spring 
the news upon his wife, who had reached 
that trembling, crying, worried stage which 
betokens trouble. ‘The housekeeping cares 
that had once been her delight now kept 
her awake nights. The endless procession 
of maids in and out of the kitchen threat- 
ened to put her in a hospital, while the 
burdens of life of every description seemed 
likely to crush her. She worried about 
whether she should go, about what Anne 
would do, about losing the cook she had had 
“just one week. There is no telling where it 
would have ended if capable Anne had not 
packed her trunk and attended to every de- 
tail of the trip. For Anne was a thorough 
business woman, after her training in her 
uncle’s office, and bundled them off in the 
first snowstorm of the season. 

“Anne, be very careful how you treat 
Hannah!” called back Mrs. Clarkson as the 
train started. “You know nothing about 
housekeeping and you can’t expect to reduce 
things to a system, as you always say about 
office work. You’ll find there is no such 
thing as system in dealing with’— 

But the train bore her away and Anne 
was left to walk briskly back in the whirl- 
ing wind to have her first experience with 
housekeeping. 

‘Did Grandma get started?” cried half a 
dozen childish voices, as she passed the 
schoolhouse just as the youngsters were 
turned loose. Instantly her nieces and 


By Hilda Richmond 


nephews fastened themselves upon her like 
burrs, and together they ran .home through 
the storm that now covered the ground with 
a white carpet. ‘We're going to stop in 
just the same. We always do.” 

And “stop in’ they did. Anne looked in 
amazement to see them scuffle into the house 
without cleaning the snow from their shoes, 
and make one mad raid to the kitchen. She 
watched them swoop down upon the cooky 
jar and help themselves to its contents. 
Then they rushed to the sink for water and 
a general feast followed. 

“Hannah, do you allow such proceedings 
in your clean kitchen?” asked Anne, look- 
ing at the noisy group. ‘Will we have to 
eat the rest of those cookies after they have 
fingered them, or do they clean out the jar?” 

Hannah’s sour face relaxed and she said 
in a pacified fone, ‘“Miss Anne, do you wonder 
that your mother has trouble keeping help? 
It’s that same way every day as soon as 
school is out, and look at my floor. I can’t 
and I won’t stay in a house like this.” 

“And you won’t have to,” said Anne 
briskly. “I promise you, Hannah, that this 
is the last afternoon this will happen. I 
wonder their mothers allow such things.” 

Not a word was said to the children on 
the subject, but after they had eaten the 
last cooky they departed to their various 
homes. Anne vigorously scrubbed the 
kitchen herself while Hannah got supper, 
and when the two Clarkson “boys,” young 
men of twenty-five and thirty, came home 
that evening Hannah did not bang things 
on the table as usual. Somehow she had 
changed her mind about leaving after a little 
talk with Anne. 

The next afternoon Anne met the delega- 
tion at the door, and there was a general 
foot-wiping before they entered. 

“Now, children, I want to say something 
to you,” she said impressively, barring the 
way to the kitchen door. ‘There is to be no 
more running and racing through this. house. 
Hannah works hard to clean it, and you 
children must behave when you come here. 
There are cookies in the jar, and the jar is 
where it always was, but they are not for 
you to muss over. If you are hungry and 
want something to eat, you must tell me, 
and then you must eat your food properly. 
It is no wonder poor Grandma had to go 
away for her health the way you race 
through the house and get things out of 
order. I mean it,’ she added severely, “‘and 
I’ll be right here every afternoon to see that 
you don’t disobey.” 

“Mean old thing!” said one small nephew, 
making a face at her and starting for the 
door. ‘I’m never going to stop here again. 
Come on, Rob! Let’s go home.” 

Rob Dane immediately accepted the inyi- 
tation, and the little girls silently followed. 
Two of them were conspicuously sniffling 
and saying something about “telling 
Mamma,” but Anne hardened her heart 
toward the engaging sinners. 

“There! I think one eyil is wiped off the 
list,” said the temporary mistress of the 
house complacently. ‘You said it couldn’t 
be done, Hannah, but it is. And we'll get 
things down to a system before long. Never 
fear !” 

The next day Herbert Clarkson carelessly 
announced at dinner, which was the old- 
fashioned midday meal, that he would bring 
a friend to supper. 

“Tell Hannah to have a six o’clock dinner 
ready, Anne, and have something particu- 


larly good. Jeff was my best friend in col- 
lege and he’s going to be here only for this 
afternoon.” 

“This is Hannah’s afternoon out and I 
told her to have a light tea,’ said Anne, 
quietly. “Why didn’t you mention sooner 
that you wanted to entertain your friend, or 
didn’t you know it?’ 

“Oh, yes, I’ve known these two weeks that 
he would be here today, but I didn’t think 
it was necessary. Hannah ought to be able 
to get up a meal on a half day’s notice. 
Besides, what difference does it make which 
afternoon she takes off? One day’s as good 
as another to loaf.” 

“She isn’t going to loaf. She’s invited to 
a thimble party at her sister’s home, and 
she’s going. It won’t hurt your friend to 
eat one light meal.” 

“Anne Clarkson! Did I ever hear of such 
a thing? Mother would be ashamed to think 
of giving a guest anything but a company 
meal. She prides herself upon her hospi- 
tality.” 

“Yes, and look what she’s come to through 
her housekeeping troubles. With the chil- 
dren,,and company, and extra work I don’t 
wonder she has found it impossible to keep 
a maid. Hannah is a good worker, and I’m 
going to keep her. Moreover, I’ve promised 
to get some system into this household, and 
I’m going to do it or die trying.” 

“Anne’s right,” said the other brother. 
“T’ve always thought Mother would have 
less trouble if she had a little more system. 
She never allowed us to rip and tear through 
things when we were little, as she does the 
grandchildren, but she’s forgotten those days. 
For my part, I’m willing to abide by rules 
and regulations if we can feel sure of com- 
fort and peace. If you can straighten things 
out, Anne, for goodness sake do so!” 

“But what am I to do?” asked. Herbert, 
helplessly. “I can’t take Jeff to a hotel, and 
Anne knows nothing apout cooking, and to 
bring him out here to bread and butter and 
tea won’t do.” 

“What would you do if you had extra 
work in your office?” asked Anne, calmly. 

“Get an extra helper,” said the young man 
promptly. ‘Why, I never thought of that! 
Here’s five dollars, Anne! Get Mrs. Jones 
or Mrs. Turner to come in and‘lend a hand. 
Anne, you’ve got a head!” 

Dinner that evening proved all that Her- 
bert could desire, and the smiling Hannah 
surveyed her orderly kitchen with complacent 
pride when Mrs. Turner finished her work 
and made herself ready to go home, thank- 
fully jingling her:-money in her worn hand. 

“Now that’s the way to do things,’ Han- 
nah remarked, nodding to the cat dozing by 
the range, ‘‘and the next time we have com- 
pany I’ll show them I can do better than 
Mrs. Turner.” 

The thimble party had put her in good 
humor, and instead of grumbling because 
this was her first afternoon out in three 
weeks, she surveyed her premises with a 
satisfied air and sat down to enjoy some of 
the “company” dinner prepared by Mrs. 
Turner. 

A whole week flew past without the home- 
coming of Anne’s married sisters or her one 
sister-in-law, and she concluded that sending 
away the children had made them angry. 

“T won’t run after them if they stay away 
forever,” said Anne, firmly. “They ought to 
thank mae instead of getting angry.” 

Still she worried over the unusual absence, 
and longed for the return of the little sin- 
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ners. Her fears were all in vain, for one 
afternoon, just about the time school was 
dismissed, Mrs. John Clarkson and Molly 
Clarkson Dane came in smiling and friendly 
as ever, and her heart gave a great leap. 

“We've been so busy we haven’t had time 
to come down and see how you're getting 
along,’ said Sister Molly. “It must be a 
terrible trial to you, Anne, knowing nothing 
of housekeeping. I suppose Hannah takes 
advantage of you at every turn. Hmily, 
there go the children! Tap on the window 
for them to come in.” 

They obeyed the summons and filed in, a 
meek little bunch, and sat down quietly in 
the chairs Anne placed for them. She 
wanted to laugh but dared not, fearing to 
spoil her discipline, so she slipped out and 
came in with a plate of rosy apples. 

“You children may walk on ahead,” said 
Mrs. Clarkson in a few minutes. “Aunt 
Molly and I will come soon.” 

The instant the door was closed after them 
she said: “Anne, how on earth did you do 
it? Mother has so spoiled these infants and 
so ruined their digestion that we despaired 
of ever doing anything. How do you keep 
them in order?” 

“T just laid down the law the first day,” 
said Anne, proudly. “Do you know, I 
thought you girls were angry when you 
didn’t come. I’m sorry and I beg your par- 
don.” 

“Angry! It’s the best thing that ever 
happened. We’ve coaxed Mother for years 
to give it up, but she never would.” 

The spring flowers were blooming when 
Mrs. Clarkson returned from Florida, well 
and brown and happy, and her home-coming 
was made the occasion of a feast for the 
whole family. It happened on) Hannah’s 
day out, but she insisted upon remaining to 
serve the dinner to the large family circle. 

“T never dared ask how you were getting 
along with the housekeeping, Anne,’ said 
Mrs. Clarkson, with a little sigh of relief at 
sight of Hannah. “How in the world did 
you manage to keep her all winter?” 

“By just having system to everything, 
Mother,”. said Molly Dane. ‘Anne has con- 
verted us all to her way of managing, and I 
really believe things are going to work out 
all right. She couldn’t bake a soda biscuit 
fit to eat, and she doesn’t know jam from 
preserves, but she can keep house success- 
fully and without spending a great lot of 
money. She’a know how to cook, too, if we 
hadn’t bothered her all winter for informa- 
tion about her way of doing things. With 
three or four households on her hands she 
did her best, but hardly had time to eat or 
rest. Why, since I began giving my Hllen 
a per cent. on all she’d save, the gas bills 
have decreased like magic and we never 
lived so economically or so well before. She 
even makes soap out of the refuse fat in the 
kitchen.” 

“My Hester is even more wonderful than 
that,’ broke in Susie Wade. “Since I’ve 
tried Anne’s system we haven’t had a broken 
dish in the house, and the children behave 
like angels. I can safely go away and leave 
them with her, knowing she won’t bribe them 
to keep out of her way with chocolate and 
raisins. She isn’t so reckless with supplies 
since she gets a share of the savings. If 
you'll just let Anne show you, Mother, you 
won’t have a bit of difficulty.” 

Mrs. Clarkson looked from one glowing 
face to the other with a little gasp. “Let 
Anne show her!” Mrs. Clarkson had the 
name in her younger days of being a won- 

' derful housekeeper, and here were her own 
daughters advising her to allow inexperi- 
enced Anne to teach her the intricacies of 
correct living. It was almost too much for 
her. ‘“I—I don’t understand,” she said 
slowly. 

“Neither do I, Mother,” said Mr. Clark- 
son, coming up at that instant, “but I’ve 
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come to the conclusion that business train-_ 


ing and college aren’t so bad after all for 
girls. Here’s Anne, who knows nothing 
about housekeeping, doing very well because 
she has method and order in her plans, and 
everything moving along as smoothly as if 
oiled.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t say better than her 
mother does,’ said Mrs. Clarkson, quickly. 
“Tt is better than I did last year, and I’ll be 
glad to find out her secret. I’m not too old 
to learn, even from my own little girl. And 
when the granddaughters grow up they shall 
all go to college and learn something about 
business. I can see that it pays.” 


Hunts in the Bible 


Il. 


Hach one of the following is found in a 
different Epistle of Paul. In which Epistle 
is each found, and where? 

1. <A greeting from persons living near 
the Roman emperor. 

2. Mention of the name of a woman who 
had a well-known grandson. 

8. Description of a suit of armor. 

4. Statement that a man had been three 
times in peril on the sga, 

5. Warning tha#péople who are not in- 
dustrious shall go hungry. 

6. Promise of one man to be responsible 
for another’s debts. 

7. Promise to make a journey westward 
from Italy. 

8. Statement that a certain man visited 
another man for between two and three 
weeks. 

9. Description of how clergymen and 
other church officers should behave. 

10. Mention of four parties or denom- 
inations among Christians. 

11. Reference to a man’s being left on an 
island. 

12. Reference to a man’s being left alone 
in a city. 

13. An affectionate reference to a doctor. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF JULY 2 


1. Judas hanged himself (Matt. 27: 5); 
James was killed by the sword (Acts 12: 2). 

2. In the war between Gilead and Ephraim 
(Judges 12: 6). 

3. Epistle of James; Epistle of Jude; Let- 
ter from Apostles to Christians at Antioch 
(Acts 15: 23-29); Letter from Lysias to Felix 
(Acts 23: 25-30) ; Seven letters to the Churches 
of Asia (Rev. 2 and 8). 


4, Mark (2: 138-17; 6: 47-56; 12: 41-44; 
10: 13-16). 
5. Peter at the door of the house of the 


mother of Mark (Acts 12: 12-16). 
6. In the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 9: 8). 
7. At Troas (Acts 20: 9). 


A July Noon 


The sumachs, noiseless by the still, hot road, 
Stand up as guards, with blood-red soldier 
plumes. 
How light the hill-blue, clear of cloudy 
glooms! 
How lone the land, with summer overflowed ! 
Dry crickets grate; a bee takes larger load 
With low, pleased muttering, where the 
wild-rose blooms! 
The boyine breath of sleeping fields per- 
fumes 
Warm air, with drifts of wayside spicery 
sowed. 
Good earth, how glad a thing it is to be 
Part of this'full, yet placid life of thine, 
Close to thy heart as humblest creatures 
press ! 
To claim our kinship with the clod—resign 
One sunny hour, the spiritual stress 
“That leads, though lifts, our lives away 
from thine! 
—Helen Gray Cone. 
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STEADFAST DOING 


He that looketh into the perfect law, the 
laao of liberty, and so continueth, being not 
a hearer that forgetteth, but a doer that 
worketh, this man shall be blessed in his 
doing.—Jas. 1: 25. 


God may be near us when we are inspired ; 
but God is just as near when we are faith-. 
ful. The man who climbs may have his 
glimpse of heaven; but so has the man who 
simply pushes on.—G@. R. Morrison. 


What really tries our mettle, both as men 
and as Christians, is to labor resolutely, 
when duty calls us, at what we do not like, 
and by doing this, with the help of God, we 
acquire not only mastery over the things 
we are about, but, what is still more impor- 
tant, a thorough command over ourselves.— 
William H. Gladstone. 


Come, labor on! 
Who dares to stand idle on the harvest-plain, 
While all around him waves the golden grain? 
And to each servant does the Master say, 

Go work today. 


Come, labor on! 
Away with gloomy doubts and faithless fear ! 
No arms so weak, but may do service here; 
By hands the feeblest can our God fulfill 
His righteous will. 


Come, labor on! 
No time for rest, till glows the western sky, 
While the long shadows o’er our pathway 
lie, 
And a glad sound comes with the setting 
sun— 
Servants, well done! 


Come, labor on! 
The toil is pleasant, and the harvest sure, 
Blessed are those who to the end endure; 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall 
be, 
O Lord, with thee! 
—Jane Borthwick. 


In a word, this is thy wisdom; mind thy 
duty and refer to him thy comfort.—Robert 
Leighton. 


If we accept patiently and trustingly 
what comes to us from God, there comes 
with it an inward strength and peace. 
What we have to add on our part is trust, 
submission, fidelity. Let us be loyal to our 
work, whatever it is: whatever our hands 
find to do, let us do it with our might. Let 
us forget the things behind—disappointment, 
sorrow, the unkindness of others, remorse 
over ourselves. Leave them behind and 
reach out to things before—to deeper knowl- 
edge, larger usefulness, purer love. And so, 
while the outward man perishes, the inward 
man is renewed day by day.—James F'ree- 
man Clarke. 


Thou very present help and leader 
of our souls, show us more of thyself, 
that we may study to do thy will 
upon the earth. Aid and enable us 
to walk before thee in faith and joy- 
ful obedience. Open our eyes to. 
judge between good and ill and 
between the lesser and the greater 
things. Let no false word or entic- 
ing deceit mislead us, or any vain and 
distant hope withdraw our thoughts 
from present duty. So, by thy Spirit 
working in our hearts, transform our 
weak desires and faint beliefs into 
the strength of faithfulness, and 
build us anew in the image of thy- 
Son. In his name. Amen. 


er 
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For the Children 


Some Ugly Little Imps 


If you don’t believe in fairies, and the elves 
are not your friends, 
And you have no faith in brownies or in 
gnomes, i 
Let me give you just a glimpse 
Of the ugly little IMPS 
That invade today so many happy homes. 


IMPoliteness is an IMP whom every child 
should try to shun, 
And older people, too, without a doubt. 
IMPatience is another 
Who will cause you lots of bother 
*Less you send him quickly to the right- 
about. 


IMPertinence and IMPudence are naughty 
little twins, 
And oh, it is astonishing to see 
The mischief that they do; 
And, my dear, if I were you, 
Their comrade I would never, never be. 


One little IMP will sit astride a pencil or a 
pen ' 
Whene’er there is a problem hard in view, 
And draw his mouth ’way down, 
And whine out, with a frown, 
“TMPossible, IMPossible to do!” 


IMPrudence and IMPenitence and IMPulse 
are three more 
(Though the latter is not always under 
ban) ; 
And there are more, no doubt, 
Who are hovering about 
To get us into mischief if they can. 


Of little foxes you have heard, who spoil the 
lovely vines. ‘ 
These ugly IMPS are dangerous, too, you 
see. 
Let us raise a battle-shout ! 
We may put them all to rout. 
Oh, what a glorious victory that would be! 
—Pauline Frarces Camp, in St. Nicholas. 


Dish-Washing Made Easy 


BY LILLIAN M. ALLEN 


“Tomorrow’s her birthday, you know.” 

“°Sh! Yes, we better get it ready today.” 

Frances took from a box in her lap a tiny 
envelope and a sheet of paper, and prepared 
to write, while Flora looked over her shoul- 
der, ready to offer suggestions. 

“Resolved, That—we—will’—read Fran- 
ces, slowly, as she wrote. 

“We, the undersigned,” interrupted Flora, 
“that’s the way Papa began the New Year’s 
resolutions we all signed.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I guess I can fix that 
without showing much. Re—solved—that 
we — the—undersigned — will —wash — the 
—dishes—every—time”— 

“Hvery single time,’’ corrected Flora. 

“But I can’t put that in now without 
spoiling the paper, and this is the last sheet.” 

The two little girls studied the problem 
for a moment, and then Frances went on 
with her writing. When she had finished, 
this is what the paper said: 

“Rezolved that we will wash the dishes 
evry time till september 24 evry SINGHL 
time. 

FRANCES REED SHEPARD 
FiorA LovuIsE SHEPARD.” 


The two plotters surveyed their work with 
great satisfaction; then Frances carefully 
folded the sheet of paper and put it into 
the envelope. 

“Now what shall we say on the outside?” 
she asked. : 

“Say, “To the Nicest Mother in Rhode 
Island, ” suggested Flora. 


“Oh, 710; 
place!” 

“Well, then, America.” 

“But that might seem’sif there were nicer 
mothers in Hngland or—or somewhere else.” 

“We might say, ‘To the Nicest Mother in 
the World,’ but that’s so common. Let’s 
see, what is that name Cousin Helen studies 
about? It means a whole lot of worlds to- 
gether—sol—sol”— 

“Oh, yes, solar system! Just the thing!” 

So Frances wrote, “To the Nicest Mother 
in the Solersistum.” 

Next morning Mother found the little en- 
velope on her plate at the breakfast table. 

“Why, what’s this?” she said, puzzling 
awhile over the funny word at the end. 

But when she had opened it and read the 
inside, she said, ‘“‘Why, my dear little girlies, 
this is only the first of July! I couldn't 
think of letting you wash dishes for six peo- 
ple all through your long vacation, and when 
you dislike dishwashing more than anything 
else, too.” 

“But, Mother,” said Frances, “we really 
want to. We hadn’t any money to buy you 
a birthday present, and we thought if we 
picked out something real hard to do for 
you, it would show we loved you a lot. 
Please let us.” 

So Mother accepted the precious gift, on 
condition that in case the girls should have 
company, or should want to go away, or 
there should be any other special reason for 
her help, she was to be permitted to do their 
work for them. 

That very morning they began their labor 
of love, while Mother, greatly relieved, but 
still with a little feeling of guilt at accept- 
ing what seemed to her so great a sacrifice, 
sat down to her sewing. 

It was not so hard as they had thought 
it would be. They had often turned their 
little tasks together into play, and now they 
began- to make up games to fit their work. 

. Sometimes Flora, who wiped, would try 
to see how many “waits” she could get, 
while Frances made the dishcloth fly in the 
effort to keep ahead. Sometimes, at the be- 
ginning, each would guess the number of a 
certain kind of dishes in the pile to see 
which could guess nearest. 

Another game they tried was “Jack- 
straws,’ when the washer would drop a 
handful of the silver at once, and the wiper 
would try to remove them one at a time 
without touching the others. A similar play 
was when the wiper would try to take the 
dish that had been washed longest without 
moving any of the others. 

A special favorite was the game of 
“Town,” in which the wiper arranged the 
dishes after wiping in rows upon the table, 
the largest ones being public buildings, 
churches and so on, while piles of plates 
represented storied houses along the street. 
In this game the forks were men, the knives 
women and the spoons children, the kitchen 
knives, forks and spoons representing poor 
people. : 

Still another, was for both to try to think 
of all the articles in sight beginning with 
the same letter as the article that was being 
wiped; and if they wished to take their 
minds farther from their task they played 
‘I’m thinking of something in this room,” 
while they worked and questioned and 
guessed all at once. 

On the twenty-fourth day of September, 
Mother safd: 

“What a splendid vacation I’ve had! 
Now I must set my little workers free. 
How much they must have loved me to do 
a hard thing such a long time for me!” 

“But Mother,’ protested Frances, “it 
isn’t quite fair to call it a hard thing any 
more, for I like to do it now, and I mean to 
keep right on.” 

“Me, too,” said Flora. 


Rhode Island’s such a little 
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Personalia 


Rev. Charles Stoddard Lane has been 
elected president and professor of church 
history in the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College and Hartford Seminary and has been 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., since 1888. 


By appointment of President Taft, ex- 
Gov. Curtis Guild of Massachusetts will be 
special ambassador of the United States to 
the Mexican centennial celebration in Sep- 
tember. If it should lead to Mr. Guild’s 
permanent diplomatic service, it will be a 
new but excellent way of employing the 
talents of a lay Doctor of Divinity. 


Rutgers College honored itself by con- 
ferring the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts on George Perry Morris. He has 
earned this recognition by many excellent 
theses published in The Congregationalist 
during the years in which he was one of its 
editors, and not less by like service in his 
present field as editorial writer on the Bos- 
ton Herald, 


Mrs. Ruth Holsbury, who died a few 
days ago in Truro, Mass., in her 101st year, 
had been a member of the Congregational 
Church in that town for seventy-five years 
and her life was useful to the end. The 
high esteem in which she was held was 
expressed on her birthday when she became 
a centenarian in tributes which came from 
many places within and beyond the state. 


Dr. S. Parkes Oadman has been quoted 
as saying that Rev. S. A. Tipple, an inde- 
pendent minister in the Baptist denomina- 
tion, is “the greatest preacher in Hngland.” 
What he did say was that Mr. Tipple is con- 
sidered one of the ablest preachers in HWng- 
land. That is high praise for a man very 
little known in this country. Mr. Tipple 
closed a ministry of sixty years in Norwood, 
June 26. The length of his pastorate by 
itself would give him great distinction. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, who has just 
resigned the position of director of the 
Metropolitan Art Museum of New York, is 
an Hnglishman who made his reputation 
in South Kensington Museum, London. He 
has been at the head of the New York Mu- 
seum for five years, during which time it 
has received large gifts of money and many 
accessions of material, The late director 
retires on a large pension and will reside in 
London, with a nominal connection as con- 
sulting advisor for the Metropolitan. 


The reappointment by Governor Draper of 
Massachusetts of Mr. Frank Foxcroft as a 
member of the Civil Service Commission was 
a just and wise act. Mr. Foxcroft has done 
admirable work in this office and the oppo- 
sition to his reappointment by the mayor of 
Boston for reasons which only a demagogue 
could urge was a credit to Mr. Foxcroft. 
He has been for many years a leader in our 
Congregational forces in Cambridge, a quiet 
but effective worker for the higher interests 
of the community. 


Rey. Dr. William Nelson MeVickar, bishop. 
of the Hpiscopal diocese of Rhode Island, 
died at his summer home in Beverly Cove 
last week Tuesday. He was a traveling com- 
panion of Bishop Phillips Brooks and one of 
his closest friends. The two men were 
nearly of the same age, were alike in 
physique, simplicity and nobility of character, 
in breadth of sympathy and in friendship 
with Christians of all denominations. Be- 
fore coming to Rhode Island, Dr. McVickar 
had a fruitful ministr; in Holy Trinity 
Church, upper New York, and one of more 
than a score of years in the church of the 
same name in Philadelphia. He never mar- 
ried, but with his unmarried sister had a de- 
lightful home life. : 
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Among the New Books 


Stories 


The history of the French Revolution is 
exciting reading, but pleasant to few. A 
novel based on it, A Marriage under the Ter- 
ror, by Patricia Wentworth (Putnam’s. 
$1.85), has won the first prize of $1,250, 
offered by the London publishing house of 
Andrew Melrose. The author has_ thor- 
oughly familiarized herself with the litera- 
ture of the period, and has made her hero 
represent the new dispensation and her hero- 
ine the old. In the midst of revolting trag- 
edies they work out their own tragedy of 
divided ideals which the most passionate love 
cannot reconcile. The story would not have 
so commended itself to a committee of three 
women of high literary reputation if it had 
not displayed skill in mastery of technique 
and power in interpreting emotion. In these 
respects it is a notable performance. Its 
characters are replete with life and strong 
with passion.’ To live with them only in 
imagination is to be “under the Terror.” 

An unusual book is Algernon Blackwood’s 
The Education of Uncle Paul (Holt. 
$1.50). It will make its own appeal to “all 
those children between the ages of eight and 
eighty who led me to ‘the crack’ and have 
since journeyed with me through it into the 
land ‘between yesterday and tomorrow,’ ” to 
whom it is dedicated. Uncle Paul is a 
grown-up boy, who has lived for years alone 
in the forests of the American Northwest. 
He returns to England and the children of 
his sister lend him the means of insight into 
the spiritual world and of self-expression. 
We cannot pretend to think that Mr. Black- 
wood has made his ideas of the life beyond 
life intelligible; but he has given us some 
beautiful imaginings and suggestions for 
thought. To most men the story will seem 
painfully elusive, we fear. 1 

Kilmeny of the Orchard, by L. M. Mont- 
gomery (Page. $1.25), is a love idyl in the 
setting of Prince Edward Island, which we 
came to know so well in the author’s stories 
of Anne Shirley of “Green Gables’ and 
“Avonlea.” It is full of charm, though 
rather slight, and the gay and wise humor of 
the earlier books is rather shoved aside for 
the sake of rapidity of narrative. Kilmeny is 
one of those girls withdrawn from the world 
and wholly ignorant of it who are getting to 
be so common in our fiction. But she is the 
heroine of a simple love tale, quietly told and 
not a problem woman compelled to adjust 
herself suddenly to a complex form of ciy- 
ilization. And being what she was, it is 
not wonderful that her lover lost his heart 
to her in spite of her infirmity. 

It is like watching the restoration of some 
faded masterpiece of art to read The Hmi- 
grant Trail, by Geraldine Bonner (Duffield. 
$1.50). It deals with the heroic days when 
whole families pursued the overland route to 
the Pacific Coast. We follow the fortune of 
a father and daughter and the groups to 
whom they join themselves, starting from 
{ndependence, Mo., upon the long “trek” 
which consumes five or six months. As they 
eross prairie, mountain and desert lands they 
east off the refinements of civilization and 
their characters change with the outward 
process. Love and life and death, jealousy 
and murder and heroism make the months 
seem like a cycle of history. But long after 
the story is forgotten the reader will re- 
member the vivid painting of scenery and 
the daily endurance of hardships which have 
disappeared with the passing of the frontier. 

We are in Don Quixote’s world—almost 
the world of Rabelais’s heroes—in Jortune, 
by J. C. Snaith (Moffat, Yard. $1.50). 
Not even his “Araminta” had prepared us 
for this flight into the age of fantastic com- 


edy. The characters are few—a: naive 
Spaniard, rather stupid and_ self-conscious, 
who tells the tale from his own point of view, 
the gigantesque hero-adventurer, thief, knight 
errant, organizer of victory; a laughing 
French cavalier, and the girlish heroine— 
more Spanish-arrogant than the narrator. 
The reader will be called upon to make some 
large allowances for ambitious style and 
many fantastic improbabilities, but if he 
likes his company and can enter into the 
spirit of their adventures, he will be re- 
warded. For Mr. Snaith is always vigorous, 
if sometimes boisterous, and has a laughing 
imagination which fits his fantastic theme. 
An unusual story of Inécia and the Russo- 
Japanese War is Routledge Rides Alone, 


by Will Levington Comfort (Lippincott. 
$1.50). Routledge is one of a group of 
English war correspondents. The author 


A Group of 


“I do not know a man in public life who 
is more loved and honored, or who has done 
more substantial and disinterested service to 
the country.” This was the estimate which 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote of Hon. O. H. 
Platt of Connecticut when he’ had. com- 
pleted twenty-six years of service in the 
United States Senate. Mr. Louis A. Cool- 
idge, formerly assistant secretary of the 
treasury and an intimate associate of Mr. 


Platt, has written his biography with the 


fitting title, An Old-Fashioned Senator 
(Putnam’s. $3.00). The earlier years, 
spent among the hills of Litchfield County, 
are well but too briefly sketched. The 
larger part of the book is composed of let- 
ters and addresses of the Senator, who was 
an influential personality in much of the 
most important legislation of the nation dur- 
ing the eventful period from 1880 to his 
death in 1905. Indeed, the last half of the 
record, from the enactment of the Platt 
Amendment with regard to Cuba\to Mr. 
Platt’s death, is almost a history of the 
United States during the six years following 
the “close of the Cuban War. He was a 
strong defender of the expansion policy, of 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, and the 
chapters relating to it are exceedingly inter- 
esting. Senator Platt was a member and 
for several years a deacon of the First Con- 
gregational Church at Meriden. To the 
author of this book he was an ideal man 
and public servant. To all who knew him 
he was an American statesman of the noblest 
type. We wish every minister in New Hng- 


land would make this biography the theme” 


of a sermon. 

A book of unusual charm is the study of 
George Sand (Putnam’s. $2.75 net), writ- 
ten by Rene Doumic and translated by Alys 
Hallard. The author has a boundless appre- 
ciation of the celebrated novelist, but his 
admiration does not cloud his eyes to a clear 
conception of her erratic life and her roman- 
ticism. He is frank about that life, yet so 
delicate about his frankness that not an 
offending word intrudes. The delightful at- 
tribute of the book is its light, kindly, quiz- 
zical humor, its comic setting-forth of the 
lady’s bursts of frenzy, her ups and downs 
in love, in patriotism, in social science, her 
tendency to gild her silliest and lowest mo- 
tives with highfalutin names and raptures. 
He watches her with the smile of a father at 
the absurdities and womanliness of a little 
girl at play. She really was the eternal in- 
fantine. The reader ends by smiling, too, 
at the foibles of George Sand, knowing her 
as she never knew herself, but accepting her 


sides with the native sentiment of India 
against the English and repeats many of 
their senseless criticisms, such as the state- 
ment that famine came to India with Eng- 
lish rule, and that the Japanese war was fos- 
tered by England in order to prevent Russia 
from descending on India. The style is 
rather high flown, but on the whole the story 
is well told; there are vivid descriptions of 
the battle of Liaoyang, and the hero and 
heroine are fine characters, well drawn. 

A romantic tale in which Queen Elizabeth 
is a central figure is Raleigh, by William 
Devereux and Stephen Lovell (Lippincott. 
$1.50). The story was first written as a 
play and has the defects and limitations of 
such presentation. It exaggerates the faults 
of the Queen and the virtues of Raleigh; 
still the atmosphere is fairly correct and the 
writers have made a good story. 


Biographies 


as a friend. It is a real pleasure to compre- 
hend at last a woman whose moral stand- 
ards—the standards of her times—were so 
far apart from ours and yet who, under- 
neath her errors, was essentially a seeker 
after: light. 

The literature of Socialism has received a 
valuable addition in the biography of Karl 
Mare, by John Spargo (Huebsch. $2.50 
net). This is the first adequate work of the 
kind that has been written in English and 
the author has spent thirteen years in gather- 
ing its material from relatives and friends of 
the great Socialist, from published and un- 
published documents. It is the record of a 
life moved by a great passion for humanity, 
the life of a man of genius who, at the cost 
of suffering and hardship, fulfilled his mis- 
sion as he understood it. Mr. Spargo, 
though a disciple of Marx, tells his story 
with admirable fairness, not hiding defects 
nor over-emphasizing virtues. He describes 
the circumstances under which ‘‘The Com- 
munist Manifesto” and “Das Kapital’ were 
composed and answers many of the criti- 
cisms of Mallock and other authors. The 
biography is well written and illustrated 
with many portraits of Marx and other lead- 
ers in the Socialist movement. 

The biography of a remarkable man whose 
precocious youth was followed by a notable 
maturity is Pascal, by Viscount St. Cyres 
(Dutton. $3.00 net). At twelve he wrote 
treatises on acoustics and at sixteen a work 
on conic sections which Descartes found it 
hard to believe was not the production of a 
master. In later years his most notable 
work was probably as a mathematician and 
physicist, but he is best known to the gen- 
eral public by his Provincial Letters, an 
attack on Jesuitism. All of these things, 
with an account of Pascal’s religious devel- 
opment, his two conversions and his relation 
to Port Royal are fully set forth in this 
biography, together with a vivid description 
of the eminent group of men with whom 
Pascal was connected and the times in which 
he lived. 

The cause of labor never had a braver or 
wiser champion than Bishop Potter, whose 
biography has been briefly written by Har- 
riette A. Keyser (Whittaker. $1.00 net), 
Secretary of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interest of Labor. Nat- 
urally much of this little work is devoted to 
the relation of the Bishop to this Associa- 
tion, as its president. But in addition to 
addresses and extracts of this nature, the 
biography contains other matter, notably the 
famous letter to Mayor Van Wyck and some 
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correspondence with reference to the Civic 
Federation. It errs only in being too brief, 
and leaves the reader wishing for further 
knowledge of so wise, unselfish and beautiful 
a life. 

The story of a leader in the promotion of 
international peace is related in the biogra- 
phy of Sir Randal Cremer, by Howard 
Evans (Ginn & Co. $1.40 net). Cremer 
was the founder and for many years the 
‘leader of The International Arbitration 
League and also founder of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. In 1908 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize. He visited the United 
States four times in the interest of arbitra- 
tion and with good results. His biographer 
has been officially connected with Sir Ran- 
dal Cremer since the organization of the 
League in 1871 and writes entertainingly 
and with full knowledge. The volume is 
fairly described as “almost a history of the 
peace movement” for the last forty years. 

A painstaking, well-proportioned biogra- 
phy is Henry Clay, by his grandson, Thomas 
Hart Clay (Jacobs. $1.25 net). It is val- 
uable for the many quotations from the great 
master of compromise. -The author, how- 
ever, explains and apologizes too much. We 
hardly seem to come in touch with the real 
Henry Clay, and so the book, in spite of 
genuine merit, is dull reading. 

Another volume in the same series is 
Charles Sumner, by George TI. Haynes 
(Jacobs. $1.25 net). The attack upon 
Sumner in the Senate is known to every 
schoolboy. This book gives the setting of 
that act and quotes from the speeches of 
-both Sumner and his opponents. The vio- 
lent and abusive language in which public 
men then not uncommonly indulged is shock- 
ing to modern ears. But this particular 
occurrence was only the climax in an event- 
ful life. The biography gives a faithful por- 
trayal of the career of a man who was 
doubtless able and conscientious but over- 
confident of his own infallible judgment and 
unwisely vituperative in his methods of de- 
fending and adyancing reform. 

In the series on Makers of Methodism we 
have Peter Cartiwright, by Philip M. Wat- 
ters and Thomas Coke, by Francis B. Up- 
ham (Maton & Mains. 25 cents each). The 
first of these men lived and labored in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Illineis in the early 
part of the last century. It was the old- 
fashioned camp-meeting time and this sketch 
describes something of the revival experi- 
ences of these days. Coke, on the ether hand, 
was an Oxford man, converted to Methodism 
and sent out by Wesley in 1784 to superin- 
tend the work in America. He also labored 
in the Hast and West Indies, in Ireland and 
Great Britain. Both books are well written 
and full of interest. 


Religious Problems of the Times 


A restatement of Christian truth in terms 
-of our present life and need is effectively 
made in A Valid Religion for the Times, by 
Parley P. Womer (Broadway Pub. Co., New 
York). The hearty commendation by Dr. 
Washington Gladden in a brief foreword 
will be indorsed by the thoughtful reader 
who is seeking fundamental facts. From 
beginning to end the book is interesting and 
suggestive. The position of the author may 
be indicated by two quotations: ‘Belief in 
Jesus is not simply the adoration of his per- 
son or the consent of the intellect to a doc- 


~ trine of him, but the response of all that is 


deepest in ourselves to the appeal of his 
spirit and life’; and concerning the church: 
“Instead of a tight ecclesiastical fraternity, 
erected upon a dogmatic foundation, it must 
-be converted into a ‘brotherhood of a new 
life,’ into a fellowship of sympathy and up- 
ward striving.” Chapters on The Spiritual 
Value of Morals, The Spiritual Mind, Con- 
science, the Prayer Instinct, the Influence of 
Temperament, are especially helpful. 
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A practical discussion of a Christian 
unity which is not uniformity, either in or- 
ganization or in intellectual apprehension of 
Christian doctrine, is set forth in Ideals and 
Principles of Church Reform, by Rev. J. C. 
Barry (imported by Scribners. $1.25 net). 
Mr. Barry makes much of the ideal oneness 
of the church in a community, and finds in 
early church organization good guiding prin- 
ciples for modern reconstruction. The essen- 
tial unity of the church of Christ is spiritual. 
Corporate union should be decided in each 
local community, and each self-organized 
local church should be free to determine its 
relations to all other churches. 

That professional evangelists undertake to 
accomplish that which is the legitimate 
work of the church is the central thought in 
Normal Hvangelism, by O. Olin Green (Re- 
vell. $1.00). he author is not antagonis- 
tic to evangelists but declares that there is 
in the New Testament no authority for this 
kind of work and that normally the work of 
evangelization is laid on pastors and church 
members. He also believes, from long expe- 
rience and observation, that the results of 
pastor-evangelism are by far the most satis- 
factory; indeed, after-effects from revival 
campaigns are often seriously harmful. He 
thinks that the day of the professional evan- 
gelist is passing, that the church must re- 
turn to its own task and in so doing it will 
attain its greatest heights of influence. Sev- 
eral chapters are devoted to directions for 
the carrying forward of such normal evangel- 
ism. 

The voice of an enlightened American 
Catholic is heard in Letters to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X., by a Modernist (Open Court 
Pub. Co. $1.25). The author, who. writes 
with great earnestness, declares that his 
hope is “to help the formation of a public 
opinion which will send across the Atlantic 
some typically American defiance against 
the non-representative cabal’ at the Papal 
Court, and to open the eyes of fair-minded 
priests “to the poverty of their seminary 
education,’ ete. It is almost a _ solitary 
voice from this side of the water which thus 
advocates higher intellectual standards for 
American Catholics. Perhaps it is a straw 
indicating the gathering of a tempest from 
a new point of the compass. 


Briefer Mention 


A sensible and intelligible little book on 
hygiene is Life and Health, by James F. 
Rogers, M.D. (Lippincott. $1.00 net). 


An interesting contribution to New Tes- 
tament study is Medical Men in the Time of 
Christ, by Robert N. Wilson, M.-D. (S. S. 
Times Co. $1.00). The least valuable 
chapter is that on The Master Physician, 
but there is much useful information in the 
Review of Medical History, the chapter on 
Asklepian Temples of Health and the Chap- 
ter on Luke the Physician. 


Whatever Dean Hodges writes is welcome, 
and The Year of Grace (Whittaker. $1.25 
net) is no exception to the rule. It contains 
twenty-five sermons, Trinity to Advent, on 
various timely themes, all alert, timely, 
abounding in clear statement of sane and 
practical thoughtfulness, all interesting and 
helpful. These sermons possess the rare vir- 
tue of being almost as interesting to read as 
they must have been to hear. 


A practical and readable book which will 
prove instructive to young and old is How 
Americans are Governed, by Crittenden 
Marriott (Harper’s. $1.25). National, 
state and city governments are described in 
their actual working. Taxation, tariff, 
trusts, courts, elections, political parties, 
schools, charities, graft, initiative, referen- 
dum, recall, are some of the topics, which 
indicate the wide range, the timely and 
thorough treatment of the general subject. 
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An interesting summary of the testimony 
of archeology to the history of the Scrip- 
tures is strikingly presented in The Bible 
and the British Museum, by Ada R. Haber- 
shon (Gospel Pub. House, New York. 
$1.00). The author takes the reader into 
the Museum and explains in its galleries the 
tablets, inscriptions, mummies, sculptures 
and other exhibits which bear on Biblical 
events, 


A wide-awake presentation of practical 
Christianity may be found in The Faith of a 
Layman, by W. F. Osborne (Cassell). The 
writer begins with a chapter on Christianity 
and the Social Order, inspired by Professor 
Rauschenbush’s book, and closes with an en- 
thusiastic indorsement of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. 


Congregational Women and 
Home Missions 


The Congregational home mission work of 
women centers in a federation, which was 
organized to unify all the state societies that 
labor in connection with Congregational 
churches for the advancement of home mis- 
sionary work. Thirty-two state societies are 
now members of the National Federation of 
Women’s Congregational State Home Mission- 
ary Organizations. This Federation is a rep- 
resentative body, formed for the benefits of 
association rather than for financial purposes. 
Each state may appeal to it for new methods 
of developing interest in home missions, for 
increasing enthusiasm, and for enlarging its 
resources for future usefulness. 

The Federation does not raise funds in order 
to commission missionaries or engage in any 
mission work which requires the payment of 
a sajary, even the services of its officers being 
gratuitous. The financial department of 
woman’s home mission work rests with the 
individual state societies, and, as many of 
these were formed before the Federation, they 
are better equipped and are placed under cir- 
cumstances more favorable for collecting 
money. The society which represents the 
home mission work of the women and children 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island is the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, with 
rooms in the Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass. 

This society was organized a little more 
than thirty years ago and assigns annually 
as much as sixty thousand dollars. About 
half of this sum is in cash, and half in per- 
sonal apparel, household furnishings, and lit- 
erature, sent to missionaries and schools. 

All money which is given to the regular 
work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation becomes a part of the National Appor- 
tionment, as it is appropriated for work ap- 
proved by the denominational benevolent and 
home missionary societies. It is apportioned 
us near the scale suggested for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island as can well be done at this 
time. Yet any auxiliary society can distribute 
the money it gives this Association according 
to any other ratio of denominational benevo- 
lence, if it so desires. Moreover, the money 
collected by each local auxiliary may become 
a corporate part of the amount assigned to 
its church under the apportionment plan. In 
that case, the treasurer of the auxiliary should 
report to the treasurer of the church payments 
of money, as they are designated when given 
for work of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association. If the treasurer of the church 
requests it, the receipt received from this 
Association may also be given him, and it then 
becomes a voucher for his accounts. 

But the collecting and assigning of money 
and merchandise is not the only purpose of 
this society. It prepares programs for the 
missionary meetings of women and children, 
and fills speaking appointments for these. It 
publishes and distributes literature, suggests 
methods of work, organizes societies and con- 
duets conferences. 

And at this time when there.are such attrac- 
tive and urgent appeals to women and children 
for gifts to every sort of benevolence, a very 
important office of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association is to foster and increase 
a spirit of loyalty to the work of the Congre- 
gational home missionary societies. DB, A. L. 
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Concerning Jesus 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


I. Jesus the Messiah 


You have studied a series of lessons show- 
ing how Jesus prepared his disciples to be 
missionaries proclaiming his kingdom. The 
last three lessons were on his specific in- 
structions to them concerning the nature 
of the kingdom. You now begin a series in 
which he led them to make wonderful dis- 
coveries concerning himself as the founder 
and head of the kingdom. The first of the 
series describes his revelation of himself to 
them as the long-expected Messiah of their 
nation, in which he also impressed on them 
that the mission of the Messiah was wholly 
different from that which the leaders of the 
nation taught and desired. 

Jesus had come to realize that his death 
at the hands of these leaders was inevitable 
and impending (Matt. 12: 14). The signs 
of its coming grew increasingly plain to him 
(John 7: 25, 80, 44; 8: 40, ete.). He 
sought to show his disciples why he was to 
die and what would result from his death to 
the world.. To this theme you will direct 
the attention of your pupils in this and sub- 
sequent lessons. Two main points are here 
to be: emphasized as related to the building 
of the Church of Christ: 

1. Who was Jesus? He put to his dis- 
ciples this question—‘Who do men say that 
the Son of Man is?” (Matt. 16: 18). Did 
he ask it for information? Their answer 
implies that he did. They would naturally 
hear more opinions about him than he 
would. Some thought he was John the Bap- 


tist; and it was not strange, for he had 
preached the same message (compare 
Matt. 3: 1 with Mark 1: 14, 15). Herod 


thought that Jesus was John (Matt. 14: 
1, 2). Some thought that Jesus was Plijah, 
and they were not far wrong (Matt. 17: 
11-13). Others thought he was Jeremiah, 
whom the Jews expected would come again. 
The general belief was that he was a rein- 
earnation of one of the prophets. This fact 
shows that he was a person to be considered, 
even by those who had no idea what his 
mission was. Put this question, “Whom do 
men say now that Jesus is? What do work- 
ing men say of him? What do men say 
who profess other religions—Confucianists, 
Buddhists, Agnostics? 

Whom did the disciples think Jesus was? 
They had thought he was the expected 
Messiah (John 1: 41, 45, 49). It was on 
this belief that Peter had become a dis- 
ciple. Did they think so now? He had 
not fulfilled the common expectations of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist, who had rec- 
ognized him as the Messiah, came to have 
doubts about him (Matt. 11: 2,3). Many 
who had professed to be his disciples had 
left him, having become persuaded that he 
was not the Messiah (John 6: 66). Was 
it for information also that Jesus asked 
this question of his disciples? His gladness 
at Peter’s answer, manifesting itself in 
tones which we can hear in his words 
(vy. 17), implies that it was for information. 
Peter spoke for himself and the rest of the 
twelve, declaring that, notwithstanding his 
disappointing their expectations, they all 
trusted him as the Messiah (v. 16. Com- 
pare John 6: 68, 69). 

This faith, this trust in him, Jesus said, 
was not the conclusion of human judgment, 
but was a revelation from the Father (v. 
17). It is so now. It was on that faith 
held by living men that Christ’s Church, the 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 17. Peter’s Confession. Matt. 16: 13- 
28. 


organization on earth that was to represent 
him, must rest (v. 18). It is a revelation 
from heaven that this trust in Jesus as the 
Christ is the fundamental thing, the rock 
on which his Church stands and will stand 
forever. The gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it—that is, it shall not die. 
Fix that in your pupils’ minds as an abiding 
conviction. 

Jesus addressed Peter as the spokesman 
and representative of all the disciples. Re- 
member that this Gospel was written after 
the scenes at Pentecost and the organization 
of the primitive church, in which Peter had 
the most prominent part, as told in the 
earlier chapters of the Acts. It is quite 
likely that the saying of Jesus about the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven was uttered 
at some other time (Compare Matt. 18:18; 
John 20: 28). Matthew placed it here as 
his view of the explanation of the Church. 

Why must not the disciples tell at that 
time that Jesus was the Messiah (v. 20)? 
Because the mistaken popular idea of the 
Messiah might prematurely bring on the 
crisis that was coming (John 6: 14, 15). 
The disciples were to prepare the way for 
making known the great fact by first making 
known Christ’s teaching of what his disci- 
ples must be. This brings us to the next 
point: 

2. What was the mission of Jesus? 
From that time Jesus began to teach the dis- 
ciples what it was. Perhaps he had not 
earlier clearly realized it himself. But 
events were rapidly so shaping themselves 
as to convince him. He was going to offer 
himself as a sacrifice to the truth he re 
vealed of the fatherheod of God, of the for- 
giveness of men through divise love; to die 
as the means of making it known to the 
world (vy. 21). 

Peter’s treatment of Jesus showed how 
little the most trusted of the disciples as yet 
understood his Master (v. 22). It is not 
stated when this incident occurred. Proba- 
bly it was some time after the questions and 
the Confession of Peter at Cesaréa Philippi. 
The words of Peter, which represented the 
feelings of all the twelve (Mark 8: 38), 
were a great temptation to Jesus to escape 
from the rulers of the Jewish Church and 
an ignominious death on the cross. They 
brought from him the reply he had made 
when the temptation came at the opening of 
his ministry (v. 23; Matt. 4: 10). If even 
the most loyal disciple can go so far astray, 
should we not be cautious in saying that 
those who see Jesus differently from our 
vision of him are not really his disciples? 

The mission of Jesus is the mission of 
every one who would be his disciple. This 
is the nub of this lesson (vs. 24-26). You 
take it as your business to make known the 
holiness of God and his love for men by 
living such a life of self-sacrifice and of 
unflinching devotion to truth as Jesus lived 
when he walked in the shadow of the Cross 
which he knew was at the end of the path. 
These, then, are the truths of this lesson: 
Jesus is the Messiah whom the Jews ex- 
pected, whom we call the Christ. He met 
the selfishness, sin, prejudice, hate of his 
nation and race and conquered them by dy- 
ing on the Cross, a victim. He rose from 
the dead (v. 21), lives in the lives of those 
who believe on him and sends them forth to 
reveal his spirit and to repeat his life—even, 
when conditions demand it, to the sacrifice 
of their lives for his sake (Matt. 10: 87, 
38). 


Correct habits do not constitute goodness. 
—Edward A. Ross. 
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Life and Circumstance 


He who tries the experiment of forcing 
the external world to make place and adjust 
itself to his life is usually rewarded with 
bruises. And yet some adjustment is neces- 
sary if we would live. Shall we, therefore, 
shape our lives to circumstances—as if we 
were jelly fishes that float and yield to the 
motion of the wave? 

There is room here for experiment and 
compromise. We live in conditions some of 
which are too strong for us. But others we 
may master and use for our growth of soul 
and spirit. Indeed, there can be no growth 
of soul where there is not this mastery of 
circumstance. Man was made for it. As 
the air lends opportunity for wings, so all 
circumstances lend themselves for the essen- 
tial growth of man. We live by overcoming, 
and when we cease to overcome we die. 

In the long history of the race what in- 
equality of opportunities! Does it not seem 
like favoritism that Nero should have been 
born in a palace and Jesus in a stable? that 
thousands should have enjoyed a college 
training, and Abraham Lincoln should have 
been compelled to study by the firelight and 
do his sums on a shingle? How many hin- 
dering circumstances have seemed to shut the 
door of opportunity on the great men of the 
earth. Moses must leave the learning and 
the libraries of the Egyptian’ schools to lead 
and help a nation of slaves. Paul and 
Luther and Bunyan were hardly more than 
well started on their career as preachers 
when they became prisoners. What did Paul 
do with circumstance that left him bound? 
He wrote the epistles. What did Luther do? 
He translated the Bible into the German 
version which has made a language and a 
literature for his nation. What did Bunyan 
do? He wrote those books which have ever 
since been circulated in myriads wherever 
the English tongue is spoken.  ° 

He is a wise disciple who sees in circum- 
stance the finger of God. When he forbids 
advance, be sure it is because there is some 
work awaiting us where we are. To go 
faster or further than God’s will directs, is 
to waste time and energy. But often the 
stopping is not his work but ours. We might 
go further, if we were but what he meant us 
to become. The. hindering circumstances 
may be an indication that our work is here. 
They may be a hint to put our house in 
order, for it is God’s will when we have 
done so that we shall leave it for some sta- 
tion further on. 

Part of our discipline of choice and labor, 
then, is to be found in the study of circum- 
stances and the adjustment of our life to 
them; and of them to our own aims and 
wishes. Here the weak man sits down and 
lets the circumstances do the adjusting. And 
the hasty man misses the point where the 
marriage of life and circumstance is possible. 
But we are called to sober thinking and 
quiet faith, We are no longer children, 
under schoolmasters. We ourselves must 
look and choose. We shall make many mis- 
takes and earn many bruises. But by God’s 
help we shall get on. For it is in these 
studies and decisions that we grow. 

The real key to the situation is in finding 
our test of circumstance outside of self. 
When the storm comes, it does not mind our 
mood or consult our inclinations. We must 
get ourselves cut of its way and wait till it 
is over, unless—and here the test appears— 
unless some interest higher than our own 
calls us to brave its fury and risk ourselves 
and all we have against its force. The will 
of God, once clearly ascertained, is stronger 
than the threat of circumstance. To that 
we must adjust ourselves, at whatever risk 
of trouble. But let us be sure that it is the 
will of God and not our false imagination 
before we throw our lives away. The man 
who does God’s will at any cost is a heroic 
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_ disciple. But the man who risks destruction 
for his own will is a fool. I. 0. RB. 


Prayer meeting topic for July 10-16. Ad- 


justing Our Life to Circumstances. Num. 
14: 2-9; Rev. 3: 7-13; Phil. 4:.10-23. The 
man and circumstances. Varying conditions. 
Show how Moses rose above unfavorable 
circumstances in his life. Paul’s overcom- 
ings. Instances in the lives of other men. 
If free to choose, would we be wise to change 
the circumstances of our lives? 


How I Became a Preacher 


Continued from page 49 


\ 


tament, and I saw a congregation grow from 
sixty to an average of six hundred. 

When, in 1901, [I received Mr. Will 
Moody’s inyitation to go to America in 
order to do Northfield Hxtension work, that 
which made me tarry longest, and almost de- 
cided me not to accept, was the fear that 
such itinerating work would prevent my 
reading and that study of the Bible to which 
I earnestly desired to give myself more and 
more. That fear was a wholesome one, and 
resulted in the method which I invariably 
followed during the three and a half years I 
was at work in that country. My meetings 
were arranged, with rare exceptions, for 
afternoons and evenings only, and I gave the 
mornings in every town, from half-past eight 
to half-past one, to my own Bible study. I 
freely confess I am often amazed, as I look 
back, at the amount I was thus able to do. 
Refusing myself entirely to all callers, I read 
the books over and over again, attempting to 
analyze them, made rough outlines, changed 
them, destroyed them, began again, delivered 
the results as I went, in Bible readings. 

I returned to London determined to make 
Westminster a center for Bible teaching, and 
I am still in training, still at work, grow- 
ingly conscious of defect, but finding increas- 
ing delight in preaching. 

Between the ending and the beginning of 
this article there seems to be distance and 
difference. At the beginning I said I can 
preach. At the close I say I am in training. 
Both things are true. No one, I take it, will 
read the early assertion as an expression of 
the conviction of finality on my part; and 
no one will imagine that the final one is the 

' expression of anything in the nature of mock 
modesty. Preaching is my very life, and of 
it, as of my life, I write the simple truth 
when I declare, “One thing I do... I have 
not yet attained.” 


Biographical 
’ CHARLES S. TUBBS 


Rey. Charles 8. Tubbs, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Clinton,’ Mich., was 
accidentally drowned June 24 at Silver Lake, 
where he had gone to assist in a Y. M. C. A. 
camp for boys. He was a graduate of Olivet 
College and of Oberlin Seminary. He was 
ordained May 7, 1907, at Oberlin, with three 
classmates. His work in the ministry has 
been fruitful and full of large promise for 
the future. He was a young man of trans- 

parent sincerity and purity of life. His 
fidelity to every task committed to him’ and 

_ his spirit of cheerfulness were marked by all 
who knew him. He had been particularly 
successful in his work with boys. The 
funeral services were held on June 27 at 
Clinton, conducted by his lifelong friend and 
former pastor, Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen of 
Toledo, assisted by the local clergy. The 
stores of the village were closed during the 
Services and every mark of sorrow and re- 

- spect was shown. Mr. Tubbs leaves a wife 
and two little children. 
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July Suppers 
Shot: from Guns | 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed ‘Rice are as crisp as 
crackers, and four times as porous as bread. 
There was never a cereal food ever creat:d so 
adapted for serving in milk. 


In these unique foods the wheat or rice kernels are puffed to eight times natural size. 

They are exceedingly porous, deliciously crisp, and they have a nut-like flavor, The 
coats are unbroken, and the grains are shaped just as they came from the fields. 

Imagine what a supper dish these foods make when served in a bowl of milk. 


Whole-Grain Foods 


In crackers or bread you get but part of the wheat. 
whole grain. y : 

In crackers or bread only part of the starch granules are broken. In Puffed W heat, 
or Puffed Rice every starch gianule is literally blasted to pieces. The digestive juices 
act instantly. f ; 

So there is nothing so suitable as Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice for a supper or bed- 
time or a between-meal dish. And there is nothing so good. 

Except in 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c v=" 


These are the foods invented by Professor Anderson — the foods that are shot 
from guns. 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. 
volved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, aud the pressure becomes tre- 
mendous. Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, the steam explodes, and every starch 
granule is literally blasted to pieces. a } ; : 

The terrific explosion shoots out from the guns these delicious, digestible grains— 
the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 


Serve Them With Berries 
for Breakfast 


In the morning, mix these puffed grains with your berries. They are nut-like and 
crisp, and their blend with the berries gives something like a shortcake flavor. 

Or serve the putfed grains alone—with milk or cream. You will realize then why 
people are eating a million and a quarter packages monthly. : 

Order tnem now—before you forget. For the people you serve will want Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice every day in hot weather. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


In Puffed Wheat you get the 


Then the guns are re- 
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Sagamore 


BY A. BE. D. 


It requires genius to bring together in 
friendly and helpful intercourse men and 
women of strong conyictions on moral and 
religious matters with opposing views. To 
the earnest Socialist, the ardent Prohibition- 
ist, the militant Labor Union Leader, the 
champion of the crusade against child labor, 
the defender of the political and social rights 
of the Negro race and to each advocate of a 
dozen other reforms, his own cause is the 
one thing of supreme importance, and his 
own way of dealing with it is the one suc- 
cessful way. How can all these reformers, 
each accustomed to talk with authority and 
be listened to, be brought to confer together 
and listen with genuine interest, as well as 
secure the interest of others in their turn? 
Of course the first essential is to get them 


together by themselves without spectators 
to stimulate them by applause or disap- 
proval. Next, it is important that they 


have leisure between meetings for social in- 
tercourse, that they be well fed, kept among 
agreeable surroundings where: both the re- 
straints and stimulus of being entertained 
as guests are constantly operative in the in- 
terchange of ideas which may be expressed 
within these limits without reserve. 


Lake Mohonk conferences have gained 
world-wide fame as the pioneers in this 
social development, and their suecess has 


been chiefly due to the peculiarly noble char- 
acter and kindly disposition of the Smiley 
brothers, with their rare tact and command 
of large resources, having also made by gen- 
erous expenditure a place of meeting in the 
mountains of unrivaled attractiveness. The 
Southern Wducation Conference started along 
the same line at Capon Springs, Va.; but 
the death of the proprietor of that hotel and 
the peculiar difficulties of bringing under the 


HARD TO PLEASE 


Regarding the Morning Cup. 


“Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee! 


but the continued trouble with constipation 
and belching was such that I finally brought 
myself to leave it off. 

“Then the question was, What should we 
use for the morning drink? Tea was worse 
for us than coffee; chocolate and cocoa were 
soon tired of; milk was not liked very well, 
and hot water we could not endure. 

“About two years ago we struck upon 
Postum and have never been without it since. 

“We have seven children. Our baby, now 
eighteen months old, would not take milk, 
so we tried Postum and found she liked it 
and it agreed with her perfectly. She is 
today, and has been, one of the healthiest 
babies in the state. 

“T use about two-thirds Postum and one- 
third milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put 
it into her bottle. If you could have seen 
her eyes sparkle and hear her say “good” 
today when I gave it to her, you would be- 
lieve me that she likes it. 

“If I was matron of an infants’ home, 
every child would be raised on Postum. 
Many of my friends say, ‘You are looking 
so well!’ I reply: ‘I am well; I. drink 
Postum. I have no more trouble with con- 
stipation, and know that I owe my good 
health to God and Postum.’ 

“T am writing this letter because I want 
to tell you how much good Postum has done 
us, but if you knew how I shrink from pub- 
licity, you would not publish this letter, at 
least not over my name.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


to informal talk on all these subjects. 


‘ 


same roof whites and Negroes as a family 
turned that fine work in a different direction, 
and its meetings have for several years been 
held in various Southern cities under the 
splendid leadership of Mr. Robert Ogden. 

Each of these conferences, however, has 
been oceupied with a single theme. The 
first Mohonk conference was composed of 
friends of the Indians, and its meetings are 
in the autumn. It still has large usefulness, 
having enlarged its field to take into its view 
our colonial possessions, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. The Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration, which 
meets annually in May, is composed of a 
different company. They represent a great 
variety of opinions on the way to attain 
universal peace, and their attention is given 
to that subject. 

Mr. George W. Coleman and his associates 
are inaugurating in a modest way a more 
dificult experiment than any of the others, 
because they are aiming to bring together in 
friendly discussion at the same time advo- 
cates and workers for several kinds of re- 
form of society. The Sagamore Sociological 
Conference last week held its fourth annual 
session, the most successful and encouraging 
of the series. It suggested, more than any 
of its predecessors, the possibilities where- 
unto it may grow. 

Sagamore Beach is near the northern en- 
trance of the canal which being cut 
through Cape Cod. As a summer resort it 
is steadily developing into greater attractive- 
ness. Its two hotels, sixty cottages and large 
hall for public meetings well adapt it for 
conferences. Hither, by some subtle tact, 
Mr. Coleman, who is the publisher of the 
Christian Endeavor World, has drawn _ to- 
gether as his guests liquor déalers who are 
temperance advocates, millionaire socialists, 
peaceful anarchists, women suffragists, who 
by self-sacrificing ministries have earned 
their right to lead in politics, friends of the 
Negro race who have been classed among its 
oppressors, social settlement workers and 
many others who are helpers of social classes 
in need of their help. 

The conference just closed was remark- 
able for the vigor, comprehensiveness and 
harmony of its discussions of four great 
themes, any one of which would have been 
sufficient to engage the study >of expert 
teachers and their students during the three 
days’ sessions. Mr. George B. Hugo, a 
wholesale liquor dealer, led with ability and 
sincerity an evening’s discussion on The 
Saloon from a Liquor Dealer’s Point of 
View, and all the time allowed was occu- 
pied by temperance workers from many sec- 
tions. Rev. Dr. George Sale of Atlanta, one 
of the commissioners recently sent by the 
United States Government to investigate 
conditions in Liberia, spoke on An Un- 
solved Problem of Democracy, which is the 
negro problem, social, political and educa- 
tional. With such men to follow him as 
Pres. S. C. Mitchell of the University of 
South Carolina, Rey. Pitt Dillingham, who 
has toiled for fifteen years for negroes 
at Calhoun, Ala., and others intimately ac- 
quainted with the problem discussed, a most 
profitable session was assured. John Spargo 
told of the conditions of child labor in mills 
and factories, and Mrs. Florence Kelly of 
the National Consumers’ League vigorously 
rehearsed the efforts which have been made 
to better the situation of the children of the 
working classes through appeals to the leg- 
islatures, and the application and misappli- 
eation of the laws by the courts. Rev. 
Charles Stelze told the conference of the 
changing attitude of the churches toward 
the labor unions, and of the disposition of 
the working classes toward Christianity. 

Besides the discussions following the an- 
nounced addresses in the morning and even- 
ing sessions, one entire morning was devoted 
Nearly 


is 
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all the 130 or more invited guests who were 
present, not to mention summer residents 
of the colony, either knew or thought they 
knew a great deal on the topics under dis- 
cussion. ‘Those who did not express their 
views publicly had abundant opportunity to 
do so on the piazzas of the hotels or cottages 
or walking along the shore. The harmony 
of spirit amid divergence of experience and 
observation was as impressive and soothing 
as the ripple of the waves of the Atlantic 
when the shallows murmured of the ocean 
freight they had carried, while the. deeps 
were dumb, which in the distance were bear- 
ing smoking steamships or white-sailed craft 
on their voyages. 


This, however, is not the place to give 


A Chocolate of Rare Quality 


I 


ET 


fis. 


\ METROPOLITAN 
‘\y SWEET CHOCOLATE 


A Chocolate of such 
Superior Quality, 
‘Smoothness and Flavor 
as has never before 

been produced 


A Chocolate 
for Chocolate 
Connoisseurs 


eck 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


5¢&10* Cakes 


HOTEL BARTLETT ®Utayn. 


An ideal summer resort, 1,200 ft. above tide water; 
large, airy rooms, wide halis, broad piazzas; fine views, 
pleasant drives. Write for Booklet, 

C. R. BARTLETT, Prop. 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort | 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 


THE ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


’ 


An actual photograph of one girl addressing 20,000 
circulars in one day 


Her record with the pen was one thousand per day 
Her salary is the same in either case 

It is her employer that sees the difference 

Send for our complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Elliott Company 
102 Purchase St., Boston 
Agents in all other cities. 


' ter to apply in sufficient numbers. 
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outlines of the wisdom uttered on these 
great subjects. These will be found quite 
fully given in the volume to be published 
of the doings of the Sagamore Sociological 
Conference, which no doubt in due time will 
be mailed to interested applicants who will 
send the necessary postage stamps to Mr. 
George W. Coleman. 


A New Call from Japan 
BY REY. DR. S. C. BARTLETT, OTARU 


The keynote of the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of The Japan Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board was expectancy. It was held at 
Arima, May 26—June 1. 

So far as the conditions in Japan are 
concerned there is more than expectancy, 
confidence—born of years of growing im- 
pression, more than’ a year of painstaking 
special study and the unanimous opinion of 
our Japanese brethren—that we have op- 
portunities and responsibilities here far be- 
yond those of any previous time, and 
farther yet beyond our present equipment. 

Such was the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the standing com- 
mittee of the Kumi-ai church, such were the 
reiterated public utterances of the Kumi-ai 
leaders since last year, Rev. D. Ebina urged 


expansion on our annual meeting, and such | 


this year with the added sanction of appoint- 
ment as delegates from the Kumi-ai church, 
was the emphatic expression of Rey. 
Makino. d 
The subject of Mr. Makino’s address was, 
Some Lessons from the Expansion Evangel- 
istic Movement (Kakucho Dendo). Among 
other deductions from studying the move- 
ment which, originating five years ago in the 
Kumi-ai body has spread to most of the de- 
nominations, and under various names is 
more and more prevalent, are: (1) that the 
force of workers must be greatly augmented 
to meet the widespread demand for spiritual 
nurture; (2) that even of the force on hand 
only a limited proportion have the qualities 
required to meet the present need; (3) that 
while foreign missionaries are handicapped 
by the necessity of learning a new and diffi- 
cult language and point of contact, they 
possessed at the start qualities equally essen- 
tial and for the Japanese even more difficult 
to acquire; so that in an emergency like the 
present, new missionaries can be made avail- 
able more quickly than could be hoped of 
Japanese candidates, even supposing the lat- 
Further- 
more the Japanese workers do not have so 
great an advantage in the matter of lan- 
guage and points of contact as is commonly 
supposed, owing to the extent to which they 
have to acquire their religious thought 
through a foreign language and in a foreign 
dress. Mr. Makino continued by urging that 
though there are tens of millions of Japanese 
who cannot be said in any fair sense of the 
word to haye had any opportunity of hearing 


the gospel, there are, on the other hand, 


millions who need but the impetus of a grand 
campaign to sweep them into the Christian 
ranks at once. He claims that experience 
shows that just as the persimmons are pro- 
verbially larger and better when the crop is 
abundant, so the best Christians are pro- 
duced when the work is on a grand scale, to 
say nothing of the immense economy. of a 
movement which has apparently added three 
to five thousand converts at an expense of 
some ten dollars apiece. 

This address, coming late in the meeting 
after our own discussions and the recom- 
mendations of our committees were already 
drawn up, all unconsciously to the speaker, 


confirmed their conclusions, so that while 


Mr. Makino was still with us he was able 
to hear passed, almost without debate, and 
without dissent, a call for larger re-enforce- 
ments than we have made for years. 

The finance committee had already re- 
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ported and the mission passed, with due de- 
bate but practical unanimity, estimates cour- 
ageous beyond recent years. 

In this hope we were strengthened by the 
sympathetic and inspiring presence and ad- 
dresses of Rey. Charles R. Brown of Oak- 
land and Pres. Henry C. King of Oberlin, 
as well as by letters from friends in America. 

We are hoping that the policy of the 
Japan Mission, so long restricted to the 
barest uneconomical existence by the dic- 
tates of the Board’s finances, will in answer 
to our faith and prayers return to the nat- 
ural and Christian course of subordinating 
finance to needs. It is hard to see how the 
list of projects which must be abandoned un- 
less support is more liberal than of late, can 
fail to arouse in any one who has the ability, 
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the enthusiasm to give. 

Business and discussion paused for one 
day, Sunday; and we were at leisure to 
realize that the eldest of the children to take 
part in the annual Endeavor meeting, a man 
in stature, was grandson of a missionary of 
our mission, and that of the men and women 
who have so strongly influenced the previous 
thirty-seven meetings, but a handful were 
with us. Happily some will rejoin us before 
long; but two, Miss Mary B. Daniels, so 
long a faithful worker in Osaka, and Mrs. 
Mary J. Greene, from the beginning, in every 
beautiful sense of that word ‘“ ‘Mother’ of 
our mission’; can never be with us in body 
again—only, as especially at dusk on Sun- 
day, in memory and conscious influence on 
our lives. 


not get through it. 
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BARRETT SPECIALTIES | 
Amatite Roofing 


It Needs No Painting 


It is made of two layers of tough waterproof felt, two 
layers of Coal Tar Pitch, and a real mineral surface. 
is the greatest waterproofing compound known. 
The mineral surface makes painting 


absolutely unnecessary. 
You don’t need to paint it either then, or in 


Amatite costs no more than most roofings which need 
It is by far the most economical to use in the long 
run. No other ready roofing compares with Amatite for 
satisfactory and economical service. 


Pitch 
Water can- 


When you lay an Amatite roof the 


Sample free. 


Carbonol should be in every household. 


Kills all germs, destroys all bad odors. 


Carbonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


It has wonderful cleaning, healing 
and purifying properties, and is adapted to a wide range of uses. 


It is a disinfectant, antiseptic, cleanser and insecticide. 
properties of carbolic acid and none of its bad features. 


Invaluable for use about the house, barn, poultry-house and sick room. 
Makes the air pure everywhere. 


For sale at all druggists, 1oc., 25c., soc. and 7§c. bottle. 


It has all the good 


Sample free. 
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which may be had free on application. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Shingles treated with Barrett Stains have all the beauty and character of old age. 
We publish a very attractive color card showing various soft and beautiful color tones, 


Barrett’s Stains are the best in the market and have great wood preserving properties. 


Prac- 


decay ? 
or insects. 


on or under the ground. 


Creo- Carbolin— Wood Preservative 


Your buildings are probably insured against fire. 
Creo-Carbolin doubles the life of any timber exposed to weather 


Invaluable for use on fences, posts, plank walks, beams or any wood 
Booklet free. 


How about natural 


It gives your animals a chance. 


Kills flies, mosquitoes and hen-lice. 
places impenetrable by brush or sprinkler. 


Creonoid—tice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Creonoid keeps your stock clean—and clean stock gives clean profits. 
Used as a spray it reaches 


Don’t wait until your stock shows signs of ‘‘insect worry.’” 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


An 
Send for Creonoid to-day. 


Not only protects but preserves. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
A high grade carbon paint giving 
a hard, lustrous, black surface, unaffected by weather. 

Made especially for smooth ready roofings and metal work of all kinds. 


Makes seed corn proof against crows. 


Barrett’s Crow Tar 


Nothing else so sure. 
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Among the Colleges 


Marietta’s Diamond Jubilee 


Clear skies and perfect June days in 
beautiful Marietta were the setting for the 
diamond jubilee of Marietta College and 
Home-coming Week of the city, a celebration 
rarely surpassed in the completeness of its 
program and the high order of every address 
and ceremony. Popular enthusiasm rose 
high when 20,000 people crowded together in 
Muskingum Park to hear President Taft, 
who made a special trip from Washington to 
attend this celebration, and when, immedi- 
ately afterward, in the Congregational 
church the College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

As notable as was this event, interest in 
the addresses of the afternoon did not wane, 
and the climax came in the exercises of Com- 
mencement Day when over 500 marched in 
the academic procession in which were rep- 
resentatives of Eastern and Western col- 
leges, and the largest auditorium of the city 
was crowded. 

Among the features of the eight-day cele- 
bration were the anniversary of Muskingum 
Academy, organized in 1797, the first class- 
ical school in the Northwest Territory and 
the direct ancestor of Marietta College. 
President Taft made the principal address, 
the historical address was given by Prof. 
H. EH. Bourne of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Prof. Williston Walker bringing the 
greetings from Yale University which fur- 
nished the first principal of the Academy. 

At the anniversary service of the College 
President Perry gave a historical survey, 
Miss Muriel C. Dyar, ’97, gave an historical 
ode of beauty and power, and Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus of Chicago delivered a notable 
oration on the Heroism of Scholarship. The 
fiftieth anniversary of Marietta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was made notable by the 
address of Prof. W. A. Grosvenor of Am- 
herst, national president of the Society. The 
alumni histories were given by Prof. M. R. 
Andrews, ’69, Rev. W. W. Jordan, ’79, of 
Clinton, Mass., and others. The graduating 
address by Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review 
of Reviews, the graduation of the largest 
class in the history of the College, and the 
conferring of a considerable number of hon- 
orary degrees were other noteworthy events. 

The occasion was further dignified by the 
presence of Governor Harmon, who brought 
the greetings of the state and received the 
degree of LL. D., of President Thompson of 
Ohio State University, who brought the 
greetings from the Ohio colleges, of Presi- 
dent Eaton of Beloit who brought the greet- 
ings of the colleges of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, of Prof. Krank Goodrich of Williams 
College, which has furnished two of its six 
presidents. 

Marietta’s reputation for scholarship has 
always been high, and that it is maintaining 
the standard is shown by the distinguished 
record of its recent alumni in graduate 
schools. It is located in the promising field 
of the fast developing Ohio Valley in which 
it has sole occupancy as a Christian college. 
A high degree of enthusiasm was aroused 
when it was announced that $260,000 was 
already pledged toward the $300,000 being 
raised for additional endowment, including 
generous gifts from the General Hducation 
Board and Mr. Carnegie. From President 
Taft down, all agree in pronouncing this one 


Sulphur Water Baths 
Use warm water and 


At 
Little] Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Cost Excellent for Rheumatism 
All druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


of the notable academic commemorations of 
the country. It evidenced the quality and 
co-operative spirit of the people of the city, 
the loyalty of the alumni and the able ex- 
ecutive of the president, faculty and trustees. 
Marietta, O. Henry H, Keisry. 


Inauguration at Kingfisher 


At Kingfisher College the Commencement 
was especially marked because of the inaugu- 
ration of Pres. C. B. Moody. He preached 
the baccalaureate sermon and the address to 
the Societies was given by Rey. C. J. Chris- 
tianson of Oklahoma City. Rey. J. B. Sil- 
cox, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., gave the 
masterly Coitmmencement address, his theme 
being The Place and Power of Personality. 
The inaugural service was presided over by 
Rey. J. H. Parker, president of the trustees. 
Rey. C. G. Murphy, superintendent of mis- 
sions, made the inaugural prayer; President 
Evans of the State University gave an ad- 
dress of welcome for the educational insti- 
tutions of the state; Vice-President Hari- 
son of Washburn College performed the same 
function in behalf of the Congregational 
colleges. The inaugural address by Presi- 
dent Moody was able and discriminating, 
showing the field and mission of the college 
as contrasted with a university. 

Wight were graduated with the degree of 
B.A., five received diplomas or certificates 
from the musical department and four re- 
ceived life certificates for teaching in the 
state. The college voted its first honorary 
degree by conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on Rey. J. H. Parker, for thirteen 
years home missionary superintendent in the 
state, and under whose leadership the col- 
lege was founded. One feature of the Com- 
mencement was the presence of a large num- 
ber of the alumni, among whom were C. D. 
Mahaftie, who had completed his course at 
Oxford on a Rhodes Scholarship and Ray I. 
Lange who goes to Oxford this year also on 
a Bthodes Scholarship. 


Yankton Revisited 


BY REV. DAN I’. BRADLEY, D. D., EX-PRESIDENT 


Twenty-three years ago I first saw Yank- 
ton, a frontier town in the territory of Da- 
kota, where Joseph and Sarah Ward, with 
a sturdy group of Congregationalists had 
organized a church and then a little college. 
the latter situated on a bare hill with a sin- 
gle building. In June of that year, Profes- 
sor, afterwards the beloved President, W. F. 
Tucker had come all the way to make the 
Commencement address, there being the first 
lone graduate to receive the degree. Ward 
said this graduate was the first man of a 
thousand years. Some of us smiled at the 
optimism of the great pioneer, the college 
looked so little and the state so poor. But 
the facts seem to justify his marvelous faith. 
The territory then afflicted by blizzards, 
drought, hot winds and wretched government, 
which had discouraged and driven back to 
their eastern homes thousands of settlers— 
a territory one-third of whose land was 
occupied by the Indian—has now become 
two splendid states, growing rapidly, with 
more than a million people. Farms that 
were abandoned twenty years ago are worth 
$25 an acre. The Indian reservations have 
been opened to settlers where it was said 
that the white man could not raise sufficient 
grass to keep a cow. 

The great prairie, whose grassy wilderness 
disclosed no timber big enough for a switch, 
is now dotted with clumps of trees which 
form a shelter for gardens, orchards and the 
farm buildings, where a sturdy and _ pros- 
perous people are raising the fattest cattle 
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and the finest wheat in the world, and have 
paid up all their mortgages. The four self- 
supporting little Congregational churches 
number over 100, with more than sixty mis- 
sion churches assisted by home missionary 
funds, and forty churches are German and 
more than a dozen are composed of Christian 
Sioux Indians. Redfield College, Ward 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted to board a few semi-feeble-minded girls 
between ten to fifteen years old. Nice, quiet, retired 
place. Constant care and attention. Miss .G. Haskell, 
R.F.D.1. Box 45. Concord, Mass. 


Summit Farm Hvuse, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Telephone14-7. §.L. Marden. 


A beautiful resting place on banks of the Pis- 
cataquog. Near station and post-office Modern con- 
veniences, sanitary conditions good. Rates reasonable. 
References given and required. S. T. Ferguson, ‘‘ The 
Pines,” North Weare, N. H. 


Beachmont. Cottage, eight rooms, partly furnished, 
near beach, city water, bath, fine outlook upon the ocean. 
Five cent fare to Boston by steam or electric cars. To 
rent at reasonable rate for the season. Address K.P. B., 
27, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The North Congregational Church of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., seeks an assistant pastor whose chief work 
will be as superintendent of the Sunday school. Salar 
$1,000. All applications courteously and fully considered. 
Address J. Wm. Webber, 386 Maxfield Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass, : 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted. Young, middle-aged woman of good educa- 
tion would like position as housekeeper in widower’s 
small family, or with single woman. Capable of taking 
full charge. Address H. P. M., 25, care Zhe Uongreqa- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Wanted. Young Congregational min- 
ister, now located, desires to secure the pastorate of a 
church in New York State, or nearit. Exceptional abil- 
ity as preacher and pastor. Best references. Corre 
spondence invited. Address C. X. O., 28, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Rent. An ideal camp for be tht clubs, or other 
parties. Long or short period. Beautiful lake, high alti- 
tude, bathing, boating, fishing, large grove, baseball 
grounds, tennis courts, recreation hall, dining hall, 
kitchen. Located in Connecticut. Prices reasonable. 
Address Box 46, Eastford, Ct. 


“The Oulevut,’? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of the Catskill range. Strictly up to date; all 
modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 
Nee lovely drives; games; etc. Choice class of guests. 

ooklet. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘ Book Socials,” “* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


REASONS FOR Buyine A Roor THAT NEnDS No 
PAINTING.—In making a roofing the problem of 
the manufacturer is chiefly a matter of getting 
a durable wearing surface. In the past roofing 
manufacturers have depended upon a heavy 
coat of paint for such protection. If kept 
properly renewed, a painted roofing will give 
satisfaction. ; 

The objection to this type of roofing, how- 
ever, was that the painting constituted a nui- 
sance and expense. The average owner was 
fairly sure to neglect it, and when the paint 
wore off—and of course no paint could wear 
very long under the severe conditions of roof 
service—the water and frost began to do seri- 
ous damage. : 

Of late years the roofing industry has been 
considerably changed by the appearance of 
Amatite, a mineral surfaced roofing which 
needs no paint. It is obvious that a surface 
which consists of small particles of mineral 
properly cemented upon the top surface of the 
roofing will not need any paint. The effect of 
weather upon the mineral surface is practically 
negligible. 

Amatite costs no more than the painted roof- 
ings, and the saving of work and expense has 
made it exceedingly popular. 

A sample of it is obtainable on request from 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company at New 
York, Chicago,’ Philadelphia, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, St. © 
Louis, Kansas City or New Orleans. 
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Academy and Yankton College are institu- 
tions doing a kind of work of which the de- 
nomination has reason to be proud. Congre- 
gationalism is influential beyond any other 
communion, in the management of state in- 
stitutions of learning, in the official roster 
of a state which is a model of political ideal- 
ism, and a Congregationalist, Dr. Mead, has 
in twenty years developed at Yankton a 
State Hospital for the Insane which has no 
superior in America. 

’ Twenty-three years ago the fateful theo- 
logical struggle over what was known as the 
“second probation” had Yankton Church and 
College as its most unfortunate victim. The 


College was supposed to have departed from 


the old faith, and the defenders of that faith 


‘saw to it that its former friends were es- 


tranged and possible new friends warned 
away from it. The sensitive spirit of Joseph 
Ward felt the iron enter his soul, and he 
drooped and died. But his soul went march- 
ing on and is marching still. The College 
under the leadership of Pres. H. K. Warren 
has grown steadily. Beautiful trees cover 
the bare hill. The one building has wel- 
comed ten more. The alumni numbering 


| _ hundreds are occupying useful fields where 


serious men and women are in demand from 
Peking, China to Washington, D. C. The 
most daring men on the firing line, Wilder 
in Tung-cho, China, Fenenga in Ashland, 
Wis., Fred Riggs at Santee, Durand in 
charge of the census office, James T. Cross in 
Alaska, are men of Yankton training or affil- 
iation. This year sixteen students were 
graduated from the college course; the larger 
part of them worked their own way through. 
One was impressed with the feeling that 
every one of them knew why he had made 
the sacrifices to win the degree, and that he 
was about to make sturdy use of his train- 
ing. 

For a tired man at the end of a hard 
year of work, in a crowded city with its 
near perspective and the atmosphere of doubt 
everywhere prevailing, as to whether the 
game were worth the candle, a visit to South 
Dakota and Yankton College at Commence- 
ment time is a tonic, a corrective, a power- 
ful ins»iration. 


Other Commencements 


Pacific University, at Forest Grove, Ore., 
graduated a class of twelve from the de- 
partment of Liberal Arts on June 15. Two 


‘were graduated from the Conservatory at 


the same time. It has been a year of sub- 
stantial growth. A thoroughly equipped 
gymnasium was dedicated during Commence- 
ment week. The funds for the new library 
building are coming in satisfactorily, and 
the construction will be undertaken early in 
the fall. Pacific stands well among the 
Christian colleges in Oregon, not only in en- 
dowment and material equipment, but in the 
quality of work done and the recognition 
accorded its graduates. 


A telegram expressing gratitude and love 
was sent from Beloit College to Dr. G. S. F. 
Savage of Chicago, as this completes sixty 
years of devoted service as a trustee. The 
Beloit Academy is discontinued after over 


‘sixty years of admirable service, the develop- 


ment of the high schools of the region mak- 
ing it less necessary. Principal J. P. Deane 
was appointed professor of Biblical litera- 
ture, to succeed Prof. J. A. Blaisdell, now 
president of Pomona College. There were 
fifty-eight graduates. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
of Brooklyn gave one of his characteristic 
addresses upon The Spiritual Value of Cul- 
ture. A president’s house is to be built at 
once. 


The Knox College Commencement was an 
occasion of more than usual interest and sig- 
nificance. Particularly noteworthy were the 
baccalaureate sermon by President McClel- 
land, the annual address before the Christian 
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Association by Dr. C. S. Mills of Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, and the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new Davis Science Hall. 
President McClelland has completed ten 
years of notable service, a period of steady 
growth and enlargement. A class of fifty re- 
ceived diplomas. A feature of the alumni 
banquet was the recognition of the twenty- 
five years of service of Dr. W. F. Bently, 
director of Knox Conservatory. The laying 
of the corner stone for the new Science Hall 
was prophetic of the enlarged facilities of 
the future. 


Doane College Commencement was held 
June 18-22. The address to the graduates 
was given by Rev. F. T. Rouse of First 
Church, Omaha. Two new buildings were 
dedicated, one the Carnegie Science Hall, 
and Fiske Lodge, a small hospital building. 
The dedicatory address was by Rev. T. M. 
Shipherd of First Church, Lincoln. Twenty- 
three graduates received degrees in Arts. 
Yor the first time in its history, Doane Col- 
lege conferred an honorary doctorate, this 
one being LL. D., and the recipient Dr. S. 
Avery, chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska. Vigorous efforts are being made to 
complete the raising of $75,000 necessary to 
secure the Dr. Pearsons gift of $25,000. 
The trustees will have to secure about 
$27,000 above present pledges. 


Pomona graduated a class of fifty-eight. 
The occasion was notable as the first Com- 
mencement of Pres. J. A. Blaisdell, who took 
up the work at the beginning of the second 
semester, and as the happy ending of a re- 
markable campaign for money under his 
guidance. Brought up in the Christian at- 
mosphere of Beloit from which he was 
graduated, and to which he returned as pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature, after gradua- 
tion from Hartford Seminary and two pas- 
torates, he came to Pomona. After studying 
thoroughly the situation he felt that the 
first problem to be solved was financial. It 
seemed necessary not only to complete the 
canvass already well begun by President 
Gates for $200,000 in order to secure $50,000 
from Mr. Carnegie, but also to add $45,000 
to pay all the indebtedness of the college. 

Accordingly a campaign of ninety days 
was quietly entered upon to secure the total 


‘our predecessors. 
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of $295,000. The result was a surplus of 
some thousands of dollars, besides proffers 
of other thousands if necessary to success. 
The number of contributors was large, in- 
cluding over two-thirds of the 300 alumni. 
The graduating class gave $2,500, all in 
small pledges, mostly to be worked out, and 
Claremont with only 1,200 inhabitants all in 
moderate circumstances gave $50,000. Many 
incidents of the campaign repeat the old 
story that the Christian college is built up 
by consecration and sacrifice. 


Baccalaureate Sayings 


THE NEED OF THOUGHTFULNESS 


Prof. Hugh Black of Union Seminary at 
Dartmouth 


Nothing is rarer than a thoughtful man. 
We read books to avoid thinking. In reli- 
gion and polities we follow with no reflection 
Ou our own part the platform laid down by 
We seldom hear a voice 
nowadays which is not merely an echo of 
what some one else has said. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN 
President Harris at Amherst 


The great religions are the religions of the 
books. Christianity is the religion of the 
Bible, which simply means books. Knowl- 
edge, from whatever source obtained, is part 
of wisdom, and is justified in all her chil- 
dren in that culture which is a value of char- 
acter. Wisdom is more than knowledge. It 
is moral qualities, it is goodness, it is char- 
acter. 

THE LAWYER’S INDEPENDENCE 


Attorney-General Wickersham at Harvard 
Law School 


Lawyers have too often become the serv- 
ants and not the masters. With their moral 
standards they should be the servants of no 
man. Permanent employment by single cli- 
ents often lead to the sacrifice of intellect- 
ual and moral independence and that is a 
course to be deplored. Surely among Ameri- 
can lawyers there can be no question that 
what the practitioner does he does from a 
solemn sense of the highest duty and with a 
desire to be true to the highest ideals. 


COOL---KITCHEN 


WONDERFUL HOT WEATHER STOVE 


FUEL DRAWN PRINCIPALLY FROM ATMOSPHERE 


Scientific Test proves that this Stove consumes 
Cheapest Fuel. 
Comfort. Absolute safety,—not dangerous like gasoline. 


This Valveless, Wickless, Automatic, Oil-Gas and Air Burner Stove 


economically generates gas from kerosene or common Coal oil, mixing it with air. 
cooking vessels. 
SEWIVES 
Perfect Service— Economy — Comfort. 
Turn knob, touch match. Gas generated passes through air mixer. 
Consumes 395 barrels of air to every gallon of oil Gas fire—intense heat. 
Absolute safety. For more or less heat simply turn knob 
Requires no more attention. 


BURNS AIR. 


$95 barrels air to one gallon common Coal oil. 


under 


E EAT concentrated 
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thrown out to overheat kitchen. 
Amazing Results. 
operate: 


Perfect combustion. 
—then it’s self-regulating. 
valve. Nothing to leak, clog or close up. 


ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE D. CAIRN, Ind., writes: ‘‘Costs only 44 cents a 
* day forfuel.” DL. NORRIS, WVet.: “Saves at least 

50 to 75 per cent. over wood and coal.” E., AKNOLD, Neb : ‘Range cost 

Harrison $1.25 a month: saves $4.25 per month,’ 

N. Cs: “Grandest stove for summer I ever saw.” KE. 

“Gives Lae pein in Srony seipeee eee Riera ues 

: ‘Far superior to any other oi 
oath CAMPBELL eat ( S. VINCENT, Wis.: “ Wife never had any a she 


me $5.50 per month for fuel. 
COOPER, Tenn. 


cleanly. Fine baker and great comfort to us.” 


Ideal for roasting, baking, 
hot, fiery kitchens. 
simple, durable—lasts for years. 

All sizes. 
day. 


THO 

s very quick—no heated room or dirt. 
euieyed <2 mater Tel every Guick : ‘* Best, cleanest and most perfect stove we ever ae PAS, 
2 ¥ Can't speak too highly in praise of them.” E 
stoves three yearsago. It is a perfect wonder. Would not part ote it for ten times its cost.” 
J. LUFT, Kan.: “The longer I use it the better I like it.” 

NOT LIKE TROSE SOLD IN STORES. 

cooking, ironing, 
Absolutely safe—can’t explode. 
Housekeeper’s friend. 
Price low—%8%.25 and up. Prepare for the heated term. 
Send no money—just your name and address. 
scription—hundreds of testimonials. 


WHIRLWIND SUCCESS FOR AGENTS. 


HEAD & LP A eka! Tex.: 
cakes 
=4 ‘‘ Out one day, sold 11.” 
gr atulate you on your success; 
EARLE, Ark.: “Sold 8 in 1} hours.” MRS. NETTIE 
JENSEN; “ Sold 7 atter five o’clock.” So they go Livest 
agent’s pro position out. 
Not sold in stores. 
harvest of dollars. 
erect 10. Write today for 1910 agent’s special plan. 
et i 


es WORLD MFG. CO., 780 World Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


REE 
VEL 


Summer 


Not 
HAPPY. / 


No wick—not even a 


Certainly housewife’ s friend during hot weather.” 
Perfectly safe, economical, 


Surpasses anything we ever saw.” MORS. F. E. 
HOECK, Fiat 


TUBBS - ¥.: “Bought one of your 


canning fruit, picnics, cottages, camping. No 
Not dangerous like gasoline. 

Saves, time, labor, money. 
Write to- 
We will send you full de- 
Best summer stove on earth. 


write: ‘‘Inclose $81.00; rush. Sell like hot 
Sold 50 in our town.” B. R. HUSTED, Mich.: 
L. RUD DIMAN, Mich.: ‘“ Con- 
sold 4 one day.” mY. 


This patent new—nothing else like it. 
Demand enormous. Agents reaping 
Every family needs and wants one. Show 
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A Mathematical Idyl 


The Congregational Year-Book for 1910 is 
just issued. Its author and finisher, Sec. 
Asher Anderson, would like to have us re- 
view it and would like to have every Con- 
gregational minister read it, and most of the 
other church officers. There is a great deal 
in this Year-Book which we never have dis- 
covered in any of its predecessors. In fact, 
we should never have dreamed, so prosaic is 
our imagination, that so many interesting 
things were in it if we had not happened 
to come upon a little magazine called Mount 
Tom, edited by a man whose name is humbly 
mentioned in this Year-Book, Rey. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Northampton, Mass. There he 
has recorded the things he sees in this much 
misunderstood. volume. Among other things 
he says: 


never seen the Year-Book— 
Laicus? It’s a place where from all the 
states in alphabet-processional the great 
spires and little ones step up and toe the line 
in Mrs. Grundy’s great Arithmetic Class— 
say their little piece, and then move gently 
away, through long vistas of figures into 
oblivion—and paper rags. It’s a place where 
they call the parson-roll and tell indirectly 
how old he is or how long people have stood 
it, and where they are standing it now, and 
how many there are of them to make him 
what he ought to be, male and female—par- 
ticularly female—and absentees geograph- 
ically vague—disapproved of Year-Books. 
The church clerk with pen and paper 
moves ghostly here and the Sunday school 
superintendent tells who he is and with a 
column of “Membership” and ‘Average At- 


Have you 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
“Filled with inspiration, not preaching, for mothers.” 
—The Advocate of Peace. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Brooklyn friends of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Trowbridge 
are sending $500 to complete the endowment of a 
‘“Monroe Memorial” free bed in the hospital. The 
total annual expense for such a bed is about $100. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. 


Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 


16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CHARLES A. Sropparp, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHEerRson Huntnr, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLarENcr C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarpD oF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomMAN’s Homer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. Ek. Em- 
erson, Treas., 8395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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tendance”’ informs the general public what 
a large Sunday school he has and how few 
come. The “Y. P. 8. C. HE.” in long rows of 
prayer meeting, and the seven societies in 
long rows of pleading zeros, and the theo- 
logical students in beautiful lists of possi- 
bility—are all here; and the ‘Ministers 
Married’’—during the year, too. Columns of 
honeymoon. And the theological seminaries, 
cutting a prominent figure (in woodcuts) in 
the public eye—with their intellectual look- 
ing buildings, posing in demure architectural 
winsomeness before the youth of the land 
and bound to decoy them with a gable if not 
with a doctrine. With departments and 
“departures,” professors and_ scholarships, 
you see them, vieing in holy rivalry for the 
trustful foundlings of belief. 

But it is a tender book—Laicus; with 
pages and pages of noble lives that have 
gone this. year to where their works came 
from, and across the dates and places and 
honors, and across the well-worn titles that 
would seem quaint to wear in heaven, move 
the sweet and calling spirits of the servants 
of us all. Gentlest memories play soft 
music for some of us, as they pass before 
us, of the days that God has forever taken 
to himself. These are they who baptized us, 
Laicus, and the blessing trickled from their 
vanished hands upon our little unknowing 
heads and they started our homes with their 
prayers and they followed our homes to the 
green unforgetting place... . 

One sees many other things in the Year- 
Book—Laicus, especially when he stops and 
thinks. Perhaps it takes a poet to read it. 
It is blank verse. The children’s faces troop 
along its columns and along every caravan 
of zeros leading across to some little western 
would-be boom of a church one feels the 
dreary winters drifting and ‘‘yoke churches” 
struggling, weary—to success. Great re- 
vivals are crowded into the tiny epigram of 
sixteenth of an inch. New rose windows 


shine in numeral patterns and big new bells’ 


huddle their Sabbath echoes into little lis- 
tening ears of ink. Puddefoots hide in sober 
rows, and noble lives are skied like pictures 
on pages that no one sees. Every minister 
must feel the blank look on the face of Num- 
ber when it tries to express his church. He 
longs perhaps to get a strain from his new 
organ to explain in tender music why the 
missionary figures are so low. 

There is a curious feeling of publicity in 
the Year-Book. Any one from Maine to 
Washington, every minister knows, can turn 
to page and number and find fault with him 
with no one to answer back; and when his 
eall comes out in The Congregationalist he 
ean almost hear across the continent the 
fluttering of the Year-Book leaves as his 
friends all turn to the Home Pxpenditure 
columns to see whether he will accept or not. 


. . 


But the names! O Laicus! have you seen 
the Year-Book names? . . . Who would have 
known that Epaphroditus was a Congrega- 
tionalist? that Elisha was a Sunday school 
superintendent? (in the very juvenile “Go- 
up-thou-Baldhead”—state of Texas) or that 
Lot lives in the booming town of Rosebud 
—in Dakota, and that his wife is one of the 
pillars of the church? Read the Year-Book. 
Peleg is still with us, baptized into B.C., 
discreetly concealed in an initial, and many 
and many a dear Old Testament specter lost 
in the thousands of years turns solid in some 
western Sunday school; while the courtly 
ghosts of the old gealogies wind in and out 
and brush against many a beloved worker 
christened into oddity by thoughtless par- 
ents, making up for his name so nobly that 
it is too picturesque with the good he has 
done to be anything but admired by those 
who know him. There are names in the 
Year-Book—that ought to inspire a man to 
almost anything—real Christian Endeavor 
names, Wi 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FornIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL HOMP MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
INS . T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 


whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

Tub AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tub CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles: ©. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Rast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL BDUCATION Socipry (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward SS. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry IT. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as UVhe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist .and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as_ its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the 8. 8 Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tym CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIPND SoOciIpry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue MassacHusprrs HomMp MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of HEvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Advance in Chicago 
Federation 


Few are the forward movements in Chi- 
eago not inaugurated by dinner or luncheon, 
and the measures used to advance the work 
of the Federation of the Churches for the 
coming year were exceptional only in that 
the luncheon provided for fifty representa- 
tive clergymen and laymen in the University 
Club, June 22, at which Messrs. Victor F. 
Lawson, H. P. Magill, G. B. Dixon and 
F. A. Wells played the part of hosts, was 
entirely in keeping with a great occasion. 
The importance of the movement was recog- 
nized by the willingness of the laymen pres- 
ent to take more than two hours out of the 
business day to hear the reports of the secre- 
tary, Dr. B. L. Hobson, and to discuss how 
his comprehensive program is to be carried 
out. 

The program includes systematic evangel- 
ism in theaters and outdoor services; regu- 
lar services in the Cook County jail and 
other public institutions, conserving the re- 
sults of a religious census to.be made in the 
city in connection with the coming Chapman 
meetings; the continuance of BH. R. Colby’s 
work, representative of the united Protestant 
churehes in the juvenile court, and office ex- 
penses and salary for an executive secretary 
to devote his entire time to the work. He 
will act in co-operation with Dr. C. HE. Ba- 
con, who is to surrender the pastorate of a 
leading Methodist Church in Indianapolis, 
Aug. 1, to assume charge of the central dis- 
trict for the Federal Council, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The lay mind, as represented by several 
speakers, heartily approved the plan, and the 
last speaker, Mr. David R. Forgan, set the 
goal a little farther ahead ‘when he said: 
“Wederation is good, but this is not the end. 
We want amalgamation.” Resolutions were 
‘adopted expressing satisfaction concerning 
the appointment of Dr. Bacon as district 
superintendent and commending the policies 
presented by the officers of the Chicago Fed- 
eration “to the cordial support of all our 
Christian laymen.” This means provision 
for a budget for the coming year of $10,000, 
but to have a central clearing house of all 
Protestant activities is not so much an 
added burden as a practical measure in the 
interests of economy, as well as efficiency. 

Te Ls CS 


Boston Floating Hospital 


The Floating Hospital made its first trip 
June 29. It has become an established in- 
stitution of which the metropolitan district 
is justly proud. It has accommodations for 
250 babies and 125 mothers. It is admirably 
equipped with cots, storerooms, medicines 
and nurses. Many suffering little patients 
taken from insanitary surroundings will find 
_ relief this summer in ocean breezes and many 
lives will be saved. It would be hard to find 
a way of using money more satisfactorily 
than in giving health and happiness to these 
little ones and their tired mothers. Profes- 
sional and expert service is being offered 
freely. Every citizen who makes an offering 
to this noble charity will be the better for it. 


Walking down a narrow street in the 
boarding house section of a big city the other 
day where the thermometer was ninety de- 
grees on the shady side, we noted in several 
windows a sign conspicuously displayed, 
“Rooms to let with heat.’ An old sermon 
is a good deal like an old sign. The owner 
doesn’t notice what strikes others as funny. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Baker, Frank H., South, Bridgton, Me., to 
First, Ipswich, Mass. Accepts. 

Bwraron, Dayip, Janesville, Wis., to the presi- 
dency of Ripon College. Declines. 


Crooks, HE. B., Harvard Divinity School, to 
Ayer, Mass. r 

Cumines, J. M., Denmark, Io., to Farragut. 
Accepts. 


DELL, FRANK E., Grass Valley, Cal., to Wau- 
seon, O. 

BVANS, GRIFFITH R., Nelson, N. Y., to Brid- 
port, Vt. 

FousoM, ArrTHuR J., recently home missionary 
superintendent in Oregon, to Huntington, W. 
Va. Accepts. 

GiumMorn, WM. C., recently of Hood River, Ore., 
to Dayton, Wn. Accepts. 

Hacker, AuGcustus C., Silverton, Col., to Dick- 
inson, N. D. Accepts. 

Harr, O, F., Harvard Divinity School, to Grand 
Yorks, N. D. 
HASTINGS, Horacn 

D. Accepts. 

Heppue, A., to Olds, Io. 

HULLINGPR, FRANK W., general missionary for 
Colorado, to Craig. Declines. 

Kinin, AuGustus, Sherry, Wis., to Pittsville, 
Pleasant, Hill and Vesper. Accepts. 

Lovn, ARCHIBALD C., assistant pastor Manhat- 
tan, New York, N. Y., accepts to assistant 
pastorate of Plymouth, Brooklyn. 

MarTIN, Cyrin P., Sherman, Texas, 
mond, La. 

Mpservn, I. Curtis, recently of Plymowth, San 
Francisco, Cal., to Oneonta Park, S. Pasadena, 

MitiicaAN, Hpnry F., Leavitt Street, Chicago, 
Ill., accepts to First, Dubuque, Io. 

Pagan, Westby E., Ellsworth, Ct., to Torring- 


(M. E.), to Northwood, N. 


Accepts. 


to Ham- 


ford, Torrington, Ct. Accepts. 
Partgen, ARTHUR B., First, Santa Rosa, Cal., 


accepts to Sacramento. 
RinceR, W. R., to assistant pastorate, North, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Resignations 


Cross, ROSELLE T., Plymouth, Denver, Col. 

DoaNnn, JOHN W., La Mesa, Cal. 

Hacker, Avucustus C., Silverton, Col., to take 
effect Sept. 1. 

HuLiLInGnr, FRANK W., general missionary for 
Colorado. 

LAMBRECHT, JOHN, Mancelone, Mich. 


Lonc, Byron R., First, Ashtabula, O., after 
six years’ service. 
LonG, CLARENCE W., Allegan, Mich., to take 


effect Sept. 1. 

MacKay, CuHas. C., Thornton, R. I. 

Mason, Harry B., Dayton, Wn. 

MILLIGAN, Henry F., Leavitt Street, Chicago, 
Ill., to take effect Sept. 1. 

Pacn, Wesuby B., Hllsworth, Ct., to take effect 
Oct. 1, after nearly seven years’ service. 

PRuCHA, VACLAV, Mantorville, Minn. 

Minnis, THOS. W., Christopher, Wn., to take 
effect Sept. 1. 

SmitH, J. CHALLEN, Provo, Utah, to become 
instructor in Wnglish in Salt Lake High 
School. 

Wricut, D. B., Cambridge, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Brivin, Guo. D., o. and i. Church of the Cove- 
nant, Worcester, Mass., June 28. Sermon by 
Rey. H. P. Drew; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. E. Emrich, T. E. Babb, H. §. Bradley, 
J. EB. Hurlburt, G. 8. Dodge. 

Hoyt, Jos. L., i. Riverside, Haverhill, Mass., 
June 22. Sermon by Rev. G. E. Martin ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Credeford, 
G. L. Gleason, Nicholas Van der Pyl, A. G. 
Cummings, A. J, Cameron, DeMont Goodyear, 
J. W. Flagg. 

MCLELLAND, J. J., 0. W. Haven, Ct., June 23. 
Sermon by Prof. Williston Walker; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. N. J. Squires, E, L. Cur- 
tis, R. E. Brown, G. Curtis. 


SLAVINSKIE, BarpBara, 0. Shenandoah, Pa., 
June. 22. Sermon: ‘by Reve, HoH) . Tyler; 


other parts, Rev. Messrs. O, C. Grauer, A. E. 
Ricker, Evore Evans. 


‘For CUTS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


As a dressing for cuts, wounds and bruises, Pond’s Extract 
has proved its value in thousands of cases. 
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Marriages 


GREEN—HOWARD—In Wilbraham, June 29, 
at Warriner Parsonage, by Rev. M. 8S. Howard, 
Horace Green of New York City and Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the officiating clergy- 
man. 


Deaths 


CLOUGH—In Andover, June 30, Miss Eliza- 
beth Clough, aged 72 yrs. This true-hearted 
Christian woman will be kindly and grate- 
fully remembered by many Seminary and 
Academy students who have been cared for 
in the Clough home in the past fifty years. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


DIVIDENDS 


) JF YOU HAVE MONEY FOR 
8 INVESTMENT in sound, time 
tried, dividend paying indus- § 


trial stocks, we have something J 

gy to Offer youthatis exceptionally } 

j attractive. Full details andj 
bank references on request. 


HENSON & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
ersonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 704, 
5 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


ERKINS & CO. Lawrenc ‘ans 
CRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
REW TOWN SITES 


at Six Divisional Points, between Winnipeg and the Mts. 
Rivers, Melville, Watrous, Biggar, Wainwright, Kdson. 
Residence Lots, i 100. One-third cash. 
Contract from G.T.P.R.Co. $100 se 

each town; only a few left. REV. JAMES B. FREEMAN, 
265 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Agent. References: 
Traders Bank, Mayor Evans. 


8 PER CENT INTEREST 

We offer Perfectly Safe first morteage 
loans paying 8% Interest. Twenty years 
Loaning Experience to support this state- 
ment. Why take less when 8% is obtain- 
able. Write for explanation, particulars 
and references. Also beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlets free. 


THE THOMAS INVESTMENT CO. 
318 Merchants Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


has EASTERN KANSAS and QKLAHOMA Farm 
Mortgages for sale, netting the investor five 
and six percent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 
A farm mortgage is the safest investment 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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A NEW ERA IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


(INTERNATIONAL COURSE) 


Practical, Pedagogical, Unified and Closely Graded - 


BEGINNERS 


PRIMARY 


READY READY 


JUNIOR 


READY 


INTERMEDIATE 


OCTOBER, 1910 


SENIOR 


OCTOBER, 1911 


THE ESSENTIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GRADED LESSONS 


RULING PRINCIPLE The new education puts the pupil at 

the center and requires the instruc- 
tion to be adapted to his needs. The history of education 
shows that the pupil for a very long while was denied this 
central position. The question of interest belonged to the 
instructor, not to the instructed. But modern education 
entirely reverses this. The nature of the pupil, and the 
consequent needs of the pupil, receive first consideration. 
Modern psychology, particularly the study of the child-mind, 
has shifted the educational center from subjects to persons. 


BEGINNERS ‘The series begins where the child’s conscious 

thought always begins, with the parental 
idea, and presents God to the child-mind as the Heavenly 
Father, and leads it to the conception of this divine father- 
hood through the simple and familiar relations of the child 
to its earthly parents. The very reading of the topics which 
are the subjects of the lessons in the course for Beginners is 
like sweet and simple music, and to any heart capable of 
appreciating the simplicities of truth it will indicate how 
natural and simple religion is as belonging to the very nature 
of the soul, entering into its most germinal development and 
working itself out in all the processes of growth. 


PRIMARY In the Primary grade the same simple but great 

themes touched upon in the Beginners’ course 
are, continued, but just sufficiently developed to correspond 
to the growing capabilities of the child’s mind, including, 
but not going beyond the widening circle of the child’s 
extending associations and experiences. Nothing is forced 
in upon the child that is unchildlike in character; truths 
which the child can comprehend and that have natural place 
in his life are presented and repeated with that reiteration 
which the child’s mind requires, while the teacher is content 
to wait for the germination and silent growth of the simplest 
seeds of truth in the child’s heart. 


JUNIOR In the Junior lessons the pulse of life begins to 

throb more strongly. The great subjects of re- 
ligious thought begin to enter; the simple introduction to 
the great story of history begins; the wonderful stories of 
the Bible begin to exercise their fascination; duties growing 
out of natural relationships are recognized; the choice of 
good and evil, and the fateful results of such choices, are 
made to be seen and felt; and the thought of God’s provi- 
dence over individual life is given manifold illustration in 
the Biblical stories. In the fourth year of the series a more 
eareful study of the briefer of the four Gospels is entered 
upon, followed by a study of the most striking incidents de- 
seribed in the book of Acts, and closing with stories from that 
larger book of Acts, the lives of later Christian missionaries. 


INTERMEDIATE Here we find ourselves where adolescent 

life begins, when the child ceases and the 
man begins; when the stirrings of those ambitions which are 
to issue in great deeds begin to manifest themselves; when 
the sympathies and affections become more intense; when 
the great choices and decisions are made; when the heroic 
spirit becomes dominant and when ideals are set up; when 
the great temptations open their deadly assaults; when the 
reason begins to exercise itself: a period of strife, and tumult, 
and strain, of high resolving, of deadly peril, of glorious 
victory. To this fateful period our new series of lessons 
comes with definite and intelligent understanding. Christ 
forever knocks at the door of life in every age, but more 
distinctly and strongly does he knock at the door of the 
heart of youth at this period than at any other time. 


SENIOR his is the period for constructive study. The 

individual begins ‘to define his relations to others 
and the duties growing out of those relations. The sense of 
obligation and responsibility grows, purpose becomes more 
definite and the formulation of a life program is under- 
taken. Consequently the steady aim of the study and 
instruction in this period is to help the pupil to find his 
place and work in the world. 


NEW CONCEPTION The new movement is the outgrowth 

of the larger conception of religious 
education. According to this new conception the factors 
entering into the process are much more varied than was 
formerly supposed. All truth belongs to religious education, 
from whatever source it may be derived. Moreover, the aim 
of all genuine education is the production of sound character, 
and all instruction must be directed to this purpose. Con- 
sequently into these new courses is to be introduced the 
study of great characters other than those included in the 
Seriptures. And the moral heroes of every generation 
will be summoned to illustrate and impress the great 
elements of noble character. 


THE BIBLE The Bible is used as the most valuable ma- 
~~ terial in moral and religious instruction; but 
it is used with discrimination, with a clear understanding 
that we must select from it in the progressive education of 
the child such material as answers to the needs of the child 
at the various stages of his growth. The Bible is a great 
storehouse of spiritual food, but in its stores is food for the 
little child and the strong man. Henceforth we are to give 
to the child only that which belongs to the child and to the 
man only what belongs to the man. ; 


The almost simultaneous adoption of the Graded Lessons in sixteen denominations 
and their steadily increasing use by leading Sunday Schools in every section of the 
country are a sufficient indorsement of this modern method of teaching religious truth. 
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The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son 


to be sent to boarding school? I should like to have you read a little book written 
out of the heart of a master who loves his work, and has built up a school where 
some of the essentials of home life have been preserved. 

You want your little son to be fitted to hold his own with his fellows, and stand 
among them a man in the struggle he must face. Do you realize that this struggle 
begins for him when he enters school away from home? It does, and that is the 
time when he needs experience to guide him, and love to watch him, and sympathy 
to encourage him. Now if ever in his life he needs the blessing of a wise discipline. 
Life holds this in store for every one of us, and the earlier we learn its Jessons the 
safer and the stronger we are. ; 

This is an unendowed school, and cannot offer luxurious appointments. It is 
thoroughly democratic, allowing neither factitious advantage for the possession of 
wealth, nor any disadvantage for the absence of it. A boy holds a position among 
his mates which he creates by his own character. 

I would like to have you read from this book how I teach a boy honor for right 
authority and the practice of obedience without immediate supervision; how he 
learns the truths and the meaning of sex from personal instruction, and uncon- 
sciously the advantages of a healthy school life without a vicious undercurrent. 
I want you to know how he is occupied with work as well as play out of school, and 


learns to take obligations and meet responsibilities in a manly way. 
The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no NEW boy is received after he 
has reached his fourteenth birthday, though he may remain until he is sixteen. 


Each boy has a separate room. 
The price for one school year is $70 


FREDERICK S. Curtis (Yale), Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis (Columbia), Ass’t Master. 
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Genuine happy home life with 
wholesome and beautiful ideals o 


ally favorable for an outdeor life, which we make attractive and refining, 
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results in health, character and education. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 


pease affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 
f useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exception- 
Forty 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 


ies. 


Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches of study under patient 


and enthusiastic instructors. Ad 


dress 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MAINE 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
. Portland, Maine. General 
Wayntflete School, & College Preparatory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 


culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $180. For catalogue, address 
EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing. Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 
a high priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 
Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
H. Ss. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


nasium. 
address, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £0F BOYS, Loca 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
unner seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 

mnasium with A lecpeeegt hes For catalog, address 


airy 
. U. WHITE, Wellesley 1s, Mass. 


DR. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@ New HAmpPsHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. Hi. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Mount- 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. Ath- 
letic field. The endowment permits low cost of $200. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


New HAMPSHIRE, TILTON.) 02> SR 4 ea 
Senate 
For Young Men and Women, 


° ° 
Tilton Seminary Preparation for college or 
business. Special courses for High School graduates. Six 
new buildings, including fine gymnasium and dining hall 
and four ott es. Situated among the foothills of the 
White Mountains. Endowment permits moderate ex- 

enses. iat ee ED 

%O. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 46 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Prepares women for Christian Work. The full course 
requires six months and includes Bible Study, English, 
Nursing, and Domestic Science. 

A Diploma will be given each person completing the 

full course and passing satisfactory examination. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED TO GRADUATES 
Terms low, payments easy. Only atlimited number of 
students can be accommodated. Apply to Superintend- 
ent National Florence Crittenton Training School, 218 
Third Street, N. Ws, Washington, D. C. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Edurational 
Department of 


The Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address i 


Prof. WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. See’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
Service in the Foreign Field. 
Religious Education. 
Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph.D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMIN ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF ° 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Dipioma Course prepares young men and women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, pri 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28, 1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLI SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 


erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF, G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ry 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910, ‘Address: J. K. McLwan, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


- Recommends teachers to colleges, pub 
eae ges, public amt private 


f& Advises parents about schools, A 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager, | 
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Personality and the Christian Ideal 


' By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Protessor of Christian Theology in Pacific Theological Seminary 


Author of ‘‘ Christ and the Eternal Order’’ and ‘*‘ Whence Cometh Help.”’ 
Bound in cloth, 524x8¥%. 263 pp. Price $1.50 net. 


‘ CONTENTS 


Introduction. 

What is Personality ? 
Personality and Individuality. 
Personality and Society. 

The True Self. 

The Empirical Self. 

The Person and the Brain. 

The Pathology of Personality. 
The Development of Personality. 
Self-Realization. 


This is a scholarly book. It both pleases and 
profits. It will compel thinking along the higher 
lines of life—Hzraminer. 


This able and timely volume recalls in a 
measure Dr. Borden P. Bowne’s notable book 
on ‘“Personalism.” It is essentially a fresh 
volume, full of stimulating thought as well as 
keen discriminations.—New York Observer. 


Dr. Buckham develops the theme in a vital 
and interesting way, and through philosophy, 
life and literature, brings out the many impli- 
cations of the idea of personality. . . . Through 
man to God, although with incidental sidelights 
from nature, is the underlying philosophy of 
this book, which is a worthy contribution to the 
literature of both ethics and philosophy.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Professor Buckham has the rare faculty of 
being able to reduce the subtleties of meta- 
physics to the terms of common speech. His 
latest work, though it raises all the old problems 
of philosophy, ethics and theology, and adds to 
them the more intricate problems raised: by the 
new psychology, is written in language which 
always leaves the meaning clear.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Dr. Buckham has not forgotten how to con-’ 
vey a message to the public in proper language. 
He anticipates criticism because the book is 
neither pure theory nor pure application. But 
to many the charm of his work lies in the blend- 
ing of the two, the happy presentation of high 
themes in simple speech that is intelligible to 
the. casual reader as well as to the scholar... . 
Professor Buckham has rendered good service to 
the reading and thinking public by the presen- 
tation of this volume.—Springfield Republican. 


Dr. Buckham’s simple and luminous course 
of thought brings out the contribution of each 
of these to a clear view of personality as a 
divine possibility of human nature, inherent in 
all men, but not realized in all. The discussion 


The Pain of Imperfection. 
The Recognition of Persons. 
The Personalizing of Life. 
The Source of Personality. 
The Goal of Personality. 
Personality and Theism. 
Personality and Providence. 
Personality and Immortality. 
Conclusion. 


en Ne 


of the theme both grasps and glows: the ideal 
becomes the practical; the true human self 
which is uncovered by reflection reveals at its 
core the divine as the Soul of the soul, the 
Holy Spirit which demands self-realization in 
the ethicizing of conduct and the divinizing of 
life—The Outlook. 


Professor Buckham has selected a theme which 
goes straight to the heart of modern unrest 
and disquietude in thought and conduct... . 
He is right in discerning that health and poise 
and permanent cheer can be secured only 
through a firm grasp on the idea of personality. 
His book is thus timely. It is also most whole- 
some. He has struck a valuable balance be- 
tween theoretical analysis, and religious and 
ethical stimulation, the reader feels himself 
neither desiccated nor inflated. ... The book 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of a wide 
range of literature.—Hartford Seminary Record. 


Dr. Buckham has sought to relate a concep- 
tion so vital, to the general field of Christian 
thinking. He has done this not only with sug- 
gestion but with power. His style has a charm 
all its own; it is the natural expression of lucid 
and constructive habits of thought. His dis- 
tinction between the true and the empirical self 
has real working value. . . . The whole book is 
a real contribution along true lines to the re- 
construction of an intelligent faith—Record of 
Christian Work. 

The ethereal, penetrating, philosophical spirit 
of President Marsh still broods over the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, whence our author, like his 
beloved father (President Buckham) before him 
was graduated. The present volume will be 
read with delight by all contemplative minds 
who, care to reflect upon spiritual realities of 
life. At the outset a clear and important dis- 
tinction is made between individuality and per- 
sonality. ... The book must be read to be ° 
appreciated, and if read cannot fail to charm 
and ennoble the reader.—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE TEAGHER’S CANDLESTICK 


BY MARGARET SLATTERY 


The seven lamps on the golden candle- 
stick which must be lighted and kept shin- 
ing brightly in every Sunday school teach- 
er’s life are Knowledge, Training, Hxample, 
Perseverance, Hnthusiasm, Sympathy and 
Faith. How the rays of each one of these 
lamps throw light into the dark places of 
the teacher’s experience and show the way 
to the full glory of successful accomplish- 
ment is inspiringly told. 

“T have no hesitancy, knowing Miss Slat- 
tery as I do, in saying that ‘Living Teach- 
ers’ and ‘The Teacher’s Candlestick’ are 
worth their weight in gold dust.’—WMarion 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State Heuse, Boston, Mass. 


Lawrance, Chicago. | 
Art Boards, 35 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. 
After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 


Offers rooms with hot‘and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. 

Dining room and ¢afé first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL , 
Send for Booklet 


‘COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 
Author of ‘* The Church and the Changing Order’’ and 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus.’ 


Bound in brown boards, with printed label in two colors. 
73x54; pp. 168. Price 50 cents net. 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


A well-arranged scheme of study.—Chicago Tribune. 

The treatment is sound, strong and clear, avoiding 
extravagances and vagaries. It requires careful read- 
ing and so read it must be of much value.—The Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. 

Dr. Mathews’s work is always sane, scholarly and 
suggestive. .... Here is a book which would serve 
admirably men’s classes in many churches....A 
good piece of work.—Record of Christian Work. 

The book is a sound, sane and sensible considera- 
tion of the principles which Jesus enunciated and sug- 
gests how these principles may be applied to the fam- 
ily, the state and the economic life. ... We most 
heartily commend it to all interested in social prob- 
lems.—The Augsburg Teacher, 

This book, intended for use in instructing classes of 
young people, possesses, however, universal merit. ... 
Whoever reads this book will derive much profit. The 
style is clear and distinct. This book supplies a very 
interesting contribution to the burning questions of 
our times.—Der Sendbote. 

Eminently sane throughout, it covers many ques- 
tions which people are thinking about, and on some of 
which many are unsettled in belief. It will clear up 
many mists and uncertainties. It is easy to read. 
His statements are characterized by simplicity and 
common sense, and they derive some authority from 
Dr. Mathews’s scholarship.—The Journal and Mes- 
senger. 

We count it a distinctive gain for our denomina- 
tion that so many young people of our churches have 
been studying this winter Prof. Shailer Mathews’s 
articles. If one wishes to formulate the principles 
that should guide Christians in studying sociology, he 
will look long before he finds a more sanely balanced 
presentation than is here given.—The Pacific Baptist. 

Dr. Mathews has for several years conducted an 
interesting Bible class in connection with his work at 
the University of Chicago in which he has sought to. 
set forth the social teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles as revealed by a study of the New Testament. 
This little volume gathers up the work of that class, 
presenting topics for discussion and investigation, 
rather than making dogmatie¢ assertions. The result 
is a book that is both stimulating and suggestive.— 
New York Observer. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


This Board carries forward its work 
under the direction of the National 
Council. It makes a triennial report 
to the Council. The thrée=year 
period to be covered by this re- 
port to be presented at the meet- 
ing of the Council in Boston next 
October is from August Ist, 1907 
to July 31st, 1910. The treasurer’s 
books will close July 31st. We 
therefore make this special appeal 
to the treasurers of all churches or 
church organizations who have 
funds for this Board to remit the 
same to Mr. B. H. FANCHER, 
Treas., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 
before the close of the present 


month. 
WM. A. RICE, Secretary. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


MENEELY BELL co 


Y, NY. AND 
seg e ER SACN ay CITY. 


See SEL Le | HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 


Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


The Templeton Inn 


La. See TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Near Depots, 
Steel Alley Church and School Bells. gas~Send for 


Datalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, o 


MENEELY & CO. Fils 
The Old Reliable cuits. B 
mare Foundry, ie 


ablished 
Rearly 100 years ago. ‘ it B 


"UNLIKE OTHEE BELIS 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


pop tp ey — | TELLS 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnail, 0. 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 


Suits Q2 Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works POP Reem, Mase. 


OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 
Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up. 
10 Minutes’ 


Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson 


Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 


electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass., April 23,1910. : 
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The Outcome at Edinburgh 


“\X ACTS of supreme interest to the Christian mind 
and heart have been given fresh validity and 
power by the wonderful conclave at Edinburgh 

which has so recently finished its ten days’ session. 

One of them is that of the immense vitality of 

modern Christianity. We have chanted our dirges 
from time to time over dead or dying churches, over 
the spiritual torpor of. many of its members, but we 
will hang our harp-on the willows no longer. It may 
be that only in the hymn-book does the church of God 
move like a mighty army, but spirited and successful 
fighting is going forward on a thousand far-flung bat- 
tle lines. This Conference was constituted of persons 
pronouncedly identified with organized Christianity, 
who at home or abroad are seeking to serve and honor 
the church as the chosen instrument of God for bring- 
ing in the Kingdom. There are enough of them and 
of the multitudes associated with them, not privileged 


to be at Edinburgh, to disprove the assertion that 


the religion of Jesus is losing ground in the modern 
world. 

Equally clear is it after these ten days of debate 
and witness bearing that Christianity is first of all 
an aggressive faith. Missions are not one aspect of 
it but its very heart and life. The discipling of the 
nations, the Christianizing of the world are not under- 
takings outside of the sphere of the ordinary disci- 
ple’s interest; they are the precise tasks for which he 
was called out of darkness into the Kingdom of the 
Son of his love. One is not at liberty to put far from 


his working life the missionary movement, or to toy 
’ with it as with some passing curiosity. The message 
of Edinburgh is that the confession of Jesus as Lord 
carries with it the solemn obligation, the unspeakable 
privilege of helping to proclaim his name and-estab- 
lish his sway the world over. 

This great assemblage has also shown us that 


foreign missions are an immense success... No other 
‘enterprise of any kind on foot today involving the 
annual expenditure of twenty million dollars is yield- 
ing anything like the results to be credited to the 
labors of missionaries, foreign and native, the world 
over. Those who sat in the Assembly Hall day after 
day listening to the words of men and women from 
the front could no ‘longer doubt that something of 
vast import to civilization is taking place in almost 
every land and that the speakers—most of whom we 
should call average men and women—were having an 
influential part in the changes being wrought. 
spoke not only of what their eyes are seeing and their 
ears hearing in China, Korea, Japan, India, Africa, 


Turkey, but with rare self-effacement they spoke of ' 


the things they are actually doing of an evangelistic, 
educational or medical:character and of the fruitage 
therefrom. 

Let no man now dare to say that foreign missions 
are a failure or a half and half success. In point 
not only of converts, but as respects great structural 
and molecular changes in society due to them—to 
quote the beloved and lamented Maltbie Babcock— 
foreign missions are one of the marvels of our time. 

Moreover, the enlistment of great forces in the 


They _ 


enterprise of missions was another fact borne in upon 
us at Edinburgh. Could Hinduism or Mohammedan- 
ism have summoned any such assembly in one of the 
fairest cities in the world whose culture and renown 
furnished a fitting background? It represented SO. 
much—the learning and the sympathy of the scholars, 
the wealth, sagacity and initiative of successful busi- 
ness men, the wisdom and experience of capable ad- 
ministrators, the grasp and the vision of men high 
in the councils of the state, the dignity and influence 
of archbishops, bishops and clergymen in the ranks, 
and above all, the fervor, the faith and the consecra- 
tion of a multitude of faithful workers in the field. 
That assembly hall held for ten days no small portion 
of the wealth of Christendom, but the material, in- 
tellectual and spiritual forces there represented were 
only one token of the resources on which modern 
Christianity can draw. 

And the powerful help of science is enlisted also. 
This Conference was not a series of testimonies and 
exhortations. It was a successful effort based on two 
years’ labors of the ablest thinkers and workers in 
all parts of the world to reach a conception of the 
missionary undertaking that shall be truly scientific, 
commensurate with the facts and capable of realiza- 
tion through rational and efficient methods. The 
eight exhaustive commission reports, in their com- 
prehensiveness, thoroughness and balance would have 
done credit to any congress of experts in any depart- 
ment of the world’s life. And the discussion on such 
delicate questions as the relation of education to 
evangelization, of the native church to the missionary 
from abroad and of the extent to which he should 
appeal to and rely upon the government of the coun- 
try in which he is, proceeded on the same high plane 
of reasonableness and of deference to the position to 
others, along with staunch adherence to individual 
judgment. We ought to make far wiser use of time, 
money and effort during the years just before us, 
because of things learned at Hdinburgh. 

But the best outcome relates to unity. Even the 
most sanguine leaders of the Conference were hardly 
prepared for that sense of oneness which grew on the 
body from day to day. It was a new revelation to the 
high Anglicans present. It solemnized and gladdened 
every heart. It carried with it a hint of a day when 
the three great communions—Greek, Roman and Prot- 
estant—shall reach perhaps not anything like an 
organic union, but a friendly understanding and an 
effective working unity. And it was all based, not on 
theology or theories of church order concerning which 
there were wide differences of opinion in the Confer- 
ence, but on love and loyalty to the living Lord con- 
cerning which there was but one voice and one heart. 

Let the churches in the homeland harken to what 
the Council of Edinburgh saith unto them. Let them 
put off sloth and apathy. Let them foster a Chris- 
tianity more worthy to be propagated, more capable 
of relieving injustice and distress at home. Let them 
with fresh courage and confidence meet the challenge 
of the non-Christian world in these days of unspeak- 
able opportunity. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 11 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Great Education Convention 
Meeting of 35,000 delegates of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Boston. 


, 


Strike of Garment Workers 


Seventy thousand garment workers in New York City strike for 
shorter hours, higher pay and the recognition of their unions. 


Shipbuilding _ 


American shipbuilders turned out 1,502 new merchant vessels, 
140 more than last year. 


Coal Lands Withdrawn 


President Taft signs orders withdrawing 35,000,000 acres of 
coal lands west, of the Mississippi Valley from entry. 


Race Riots 


Riots and assaults between whites and negroes are reported 
from twenty-two cities as a result of the victory of the negro 
Johnson over the white man Jeffries in the Reno prize fight. 


Agitation against Moving Pictures of the Fight 


Widespread agitation against the exhibition of moving pictures 
of the Reno prize fight, resulting in the pledge of the owners not 
to force them into use against local sentiment. 


Forest Fires 


Dangerous fires in Wisconsin threaten or destroy lumber camps 
and villages. 


Flying Men 

Walter Brookins, in a Wright biplane, ascends 6,000 feet at 
Atlantic City. <A flight across the Atlantic, from New York to 
London, is planned for early September under the auspices of the 


New York Times, the London Telegraph and the Chicago Record- 
Herald. The attempt will be made by Walter Wellman and Melvin 
Vaniman in a dirigible balloon. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Russian-Japanese Agreement on Manchuria 

The general conditions of an agreement between Japan and 
Russia maintaining the present conditions in Manchuria, providing 
for avoidance of competition in railroad building, are officially 
announced. : 


Spanish Religious War 

The King signs the law excluding members of religious orders 
from Spain until the conclusion of the negotiations with the Vati- 
can over the concordat. ; 


Nicaragua 

The State Department announces that it is in consultation with 
Mexico in regard to arbitration or intervention in Nicaragua, A 
policy of concentration, of the type ordered by General Weyler 
in Cuba, is undertaken by a government commander. 


New Records of Flight 

At Rheims, France, M. Paulhan attains a height of over 5,000 
feet on his drome. M. Olieslagers, a Belgian, flies 158 miles with- 
out a stop, the record hitherto. 


The Death Roll 

Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli, formerly director of the Milan 
observatory and famous as the first observer of the geometrical 
markings on the planet Mars. Dr. William James Rolfe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., one of the best-known students and editors of Shake- 
speare. Frederick James Furnivall, great English Shakespearean 


scholar and student of English philology. 
2 


Comment on Current Events : 


The Devotional Spirit in Missions 


The sense of having business on hand of world-wide impor- 
tance in the Edinburgh Conference did not weaken the con- 
sciousness of dependence on God. Rather did it deepen the 
feeling of reverence and quicken the intensity of prayer. 
That was made a prominent part of the business, and while 
every minute for discussion was jealously conserved and em- 
ployed, the daily intercessory services were interjected into 
the midst of the proceedings and emphasized the sense of 
partnership with God. Many of the delegates came from 
prayer circles thousands of miles distant maintained for 
months with the eyes of the petitioners turned toward Edin- 
burgh as the eyes of the Jews in captivity were turned toward 
Jerusalem. They were ready, therefore, to contribute the 
sympathetic spirit which moved them to participate in the 
intercession and to express the deep yearning for God and 
for the triumph of his kingdom throughout the world of the 
whole great company. The leaders also did much to guide 
the petitioners to definite and worthy requests. Dr. Bridgman 
writes us that these leaders impressed him with the fact that 
no one branth of the Church can claim Superiority in the 
devotional spirit. He says, “We were equally helped by the 
leadership of Rey. W. H. Findlay the Wesleyan, Dr. J. R. 
Stevenson the Presbyterian, Dr, Henry T. Hodgkin of the 
Society of Friends, as also. by leaders of other denominations.” 
As the delegates return to their homes we may look for a 
new uplift of the churches in the definiteness, earnestness and 
confidence of prayer offered for the conversion of the world 
to Christ. 


* 


Americans at Edinburgh 

Many countries sent to the World Missionary Conference 
men worthy to represent them in a great international assenm- 
bly. Dr. Bridgman, in letters we have not space to print in 
full, mentions a number of these. In particular he writes: 
“Of all these evening addresses, that of Professor Denney on 
the Demands upon the Church in view of the opportunities 


abroad, and those of Dr. Horton and Bishop Brent on the 
Sufficiency of Good will perhaps live longest in the memories 
of the delegates. Searching, virile, positive, they forced the 
hearer to look into his own heart to measure anew the depth 
of his devotion to Jesus and the quality and extent-of his 
sacrificial spirit.” From other sources we learn that our 
American representatives contributed a generous share to the 
success, of the conference. The Edinburgh Scotsman, in an 
editorial summing up the impressions of the Conference, says. 
that “the high general tone and character of the Conference 
discussions, and the prominent and distinguished part taken 
in them, not merely by high dignitaries of the Anglican Church, 
like the Archbishop of Canterbury, but by representatives of 
native churches and races—Chinese, Indian, African—have 
have been in many respects a public revelation.” Of Americans 
especially the Scotsman says: 

“The Conference has focussed the opinions of the Christian 
churches and presented them to the eyes of the world with a 
clearness and cogency rarely approached, and certainly never 
before excelled. For this and other admirable features of the 
Edinburgh meeting, special thanks are due to the American 
delegates. By sheer force of character, eloquence and practical 
ability they have taken the guidance of the affairs of the Con- 
ference largely into their hands; and visitors from the other 
side of the Atlantic, such as Dr. Mott, the chairman of the 
Conference, and Dr. Seth Low, may be assured that if, as they 
tell us, they carry away with them pleasant memories of Edin- 
burgh, they leave the best of impressions behind.” 


* 


Interdenominational Co-operation 


One chief object of the Federal Council of Churches is to 
secure comity between denominations so as to avoid waste by 
overcrowding churches in small communities. In order to 
find out actual conditions a joint committee of forty men 
from twenty-one denominations a year ago undertook an in- 
véstigation of the religious situation in Colorado. 
Gardner, assistant secretary of the council, spent several 
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months in that’ state gathering information, with the result 
that definite returns cover fully three-fourths of all the church 
work in the state, with pretty accurate knowledge of nine- 
tenths of it. It appears that 11 per cent. of home mission 
money of all denominational societies spent in the state goes 
to communities having only one church, and about 78 per 
cent. goes to the nine largest cities and towns. This makes 
89 per cent. spent either where there is no duplication or in 
rapidly growing centers. Only 11 per cent. of home mission 
money is left to be used in places of small size where two or 
more mission boards are helping to sustain churches. This 
estimate, of course, does not include the overcrowding of 
churches which support themselves. It refers only to those 
which call on their denominational boards for help. It was 
found that in Colorado, towns with 300 to 400 population 
and three or four struggling churches are exceptional, though 
such cases, exist. 


Bd 
The Needs of Neglected Fields 


The investigations of the joint committee above cited 
brought out the fact that in Colorado there are 133 places 
having from 150 to 1,000 inhabitants without Protestant 
ehurches of any denomination, while 100 of these places had 
no Roman Catholic church. Some of these are mining or 
rural communities not easily accessible. Most of them have 
liquor saloons and other evil resorts; but none of them have 
any agencies for preaching or teaching the gospel. Besides 
these 183 places are 428 settlements of sufficient importance 
to have post offices, where there are no churches. Whole 
counties appear to be destitute of any religious work or very 
inadequately provided for. Las Animas County has eleven 
ehurches in Trinidad, with 14,000 inhabitants, but only four 
churches in the rest of the county containing 16,000 people. 
Cheyenne is a rapidly developing dry-farming county with 
only one church. Of the sixty counties in Colorado, eighteen 
appear to be without adequate church work of any kind. The 
committee report that if similar conditions exist in the other 
eleven mountain and Pacific states, over 1,000 communities 
and, counting neighborhoods with post offices, over 4,000, are 
destitute of religious privileges. 


»* 


The Conservation of Religious Forces 


In view of conditions discovered in Colorado and of the 
likelihood of like conditions in other Western states, the joint 
committee has recommended to each of the boards constitu- 
ting the Home Missions Council to instruct those working 
under them to do two things: first, to arrange by conference 
with field officers of other denominations that places entirely 
unoccupied be allotted among the various denominations, so 
that some organization shall feel responsibility for given ter- 
ritory; second, to withhold home missionary aid from places 
where other denominations are doing adequate service and 
where assured prospects of growth do not seem to demand 
the establishment of new churches. These recommendations 
have been indorsed by the Congregational, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, United Brethren and the Reformed Church home mis- 
‘sionary societies. The Executive Committee of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church declared themselves favorable to the rec- 


“ommendations, but propose to refer them to the General Con- 


ference for final action.. The Protestant Episcopal board is 
yet to be heard from. Under the Commission of the home 


missionary societies approving of the recommendations, and | 


in full sympathy with the end sought through such co-opera- 
tion, are 5,115 of the 6,066 home missionaries west of the 
Mississippi River. Effort is now being made to secure in 
each state a conference of home missionary officers for the 
purpose of initiating these co-operative measures. Many des- 


 titute fields cannot be effectively reached in any other way. 


This is especially the case in thinly populated sections, in min- 
ing and lumbering camps, in work for the Indians and in 
‘Spanish-speaking fields. It is not less important to co-operate 
in congested sections of large cities. It would seem that 


Christian people in this country are so far enlightened that 


the obvious teaching of common sense and genuine devotion 
to Christ would for these great and plain ends overcome rell- 
gious prejudices and tribal jezlousies and lead to united action 
to evangelize the country. 
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Creed Makers at Sea 


Rey. Dr. George Jackson, who came some years ago from 
Edinburgh to Toronto, was there assailed severely for inti- 
mating that Moses did not write the whole of the first five 
books of the Bible. He defended himself ably, and was heart- 
ily indorsed by his friends in Scotland where he had been a 
very successful pastor, and much beloved. At the recent 
Methodist conference in Toronto a resolution was introduced 
denouncing Dr. Jackson as a heretic and a false teacher. The 
conference, wishing to extend fraternal hands in both direc- 
tions, substituted for the resolution a petition to the General 
Conference in view of “the apparent spirit of unrest and con- 
fusion,” to take some action for the “conservation of the 
essentials of our faiths in the teaching and preaching of col- 
leges and pulpits,” specifying such doctrines as the deity’ of 
Jesus Christ, the divine inspiration of the Bible, and the 
necessity of regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 
The General Conference will probably pass some such declara- 
tion as that adopted by the Presbyterian General Assembly 
recently at. Atlantic City, which was the outcome of the at- 
tempt of some members of the New York presbytery to disci- 
pline Union Theological Seminary, and keep several of its 
graduates out of the ministry. These movements are mani- 
festations of “the apparent spirit of unrest and confusion,” 
and give no real support or guidance to anybody. They 
amount to a verdict of “not guilty, but don’t do so any more,” 
which is a feeble confession of the impotence of judicial 
bodies of the churches. This is not the fit time for representa- 
tive ecclesiastical assemblies to attempt to tell the churches 
what they must believe on matters concerning which those 
who assume to dictate are not sure what they do believe. 


ae 
Excluding the Fight Films 


The greatest social peril of the Reno prize fight was not 
in the exhibition of brutality in the ring, nor even in the news- 
paper reports which pictured it to every corner of the country. 
It was and is in the reproduction on the stage of cheap shows 
and theaters of the whole scene by means of moving pictures. 
The victory of the negro over the white man in the contest 
has come to the aid of the objectors to the display of these 
pictures, and thousands who would have hesitated to appear 
against the glorifying of the white champion now see clearly 
that showing the victory of the black man will be provocative 
of race prejudice. The experience of the country with race 
riots and the wounds and deaths which followed them confirms 
this view. Significant. of the importance of it is the action 
of the negro mayor of Hobson City, Ala., a town inhabited 
almost exclusively by people of his race, who has publicly 
announced that the exhibition of the fight-films will not be 
allowed, lest they augment race feeling. ‘The soberer class of 
negroes is already convinced that the success of Johnson is no 
credit to their race. The agitation against the exhibition of 
the films was begun promptly by Secretary Shaw of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society with all the sources of publicity at his 
command. It was taken up independently by men in high 
station, governors of states, mayors of cities, including Mayor 
Fitzgerald of Boston, and others interested for public morals 
and social peace. The owners of the films have announced 
that they will not attempt to show them in places where they 
are forbidden, and will make no appeal to the courts to vindi- 
cate their rights. The responsibility for their display therefore 
becomes purely local. Wherever there is a sufficient force of 
public opinion intent on forbidding the corruption of the minds 
of men by the study of brutality which in real life would not 
be allowed to make a show of itself, there the people will be 
free of it. That is so much better than anything we had 
dreamed of that we congratulate the right-minded on their 
opportunity to exercise this power of discrimination. It may 
even help toward that sense of responsibility for the moral 
and: educative quality of all public shows which our civiliza- 
tion so much needs. 


\ 


& 


Where Self Government is Not a Boon 


At the annual dinner in Boston of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati on Independence Day an address was given by Major 
Francis Lowell Hills of the United States Army, formerly in 
the government service in Porto Rico. He said he had made 
a report to his department that the population of the island 


_ 
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was about one million, and that nine hundred thousand of 
them had no visible means of support. Mr. Root, then Secre- 
tary of State, later remarked that investigation showed the 
statement to be correct, and intimated that it had an impor- 
fant bearing on the relation of the island to the government. 
Major Hills further said that most of those without visible 
means of support had no ambition to change their condition. 
Many of them were willing to work for a few days when work 
was offered to them. But with three days wages in hand 
they were rich, and would work no more while the money 
lasted. A ‘recent governor of Porto Rico said to us that nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants care nothing for self-government, and 
have no idea of its meaning, while the other one-tenth are very 
anxious for it. The first steps toward statehood for the island 
have been taken by Congress on the urgent pressure of rep- 
resentatives of one-tenth of the inhabitants. But it is not 
possible under present conditions to give self-government to the 
people. Congress may enact statutes which will commit the 
management of the affairs of the island to the one-tenth, and 
admit the representatives of this one-tenth to a share in the 
government of our whole country. The other nine-tenths will 
be governed by the one-tenth, and will be involuntary wit- 
nesses to the absurdity of our Declaration of Independence 
that all just government derives its powers from the consent 
of the governed. After the close of the Civil War Congress 
tried to give self-government to four million negroes in the 
South, to their great misfortune and that of those who elected 
themselves to represent them in state and Federal government. 
Why not wait for another generation before repeating that 
experiment? The article by William Jennings Bryan in last 
week’s Independent on the United States in Porto Rico seems 
to ignore the facts above stated. 


* 


The Situation in the Supreme Court 


The death of Chief Justice Fuller, following the illness of 
Justice Moody, leaves the Supreme Court severely crippled. It 
is true that Governor Hughes lacks but the ceremony of taking 
the oath to become an active member, and that Justice Moody 
still hopes to resume his seat. But the vacancy left by the 
death of the Chief Justice can only be filled before Congress 
reassembles in December by an appointment and the calling 
of a special session of the Senate to confirm it. The court is 
overworked, and must consider again the important cases 
which it heard just before the death of Justice Brewer. It 
has never allowed itself to be hurried. The settlement of 
these cases, and with them of the law which governs business, 
must therefore go over until the new year unless the President 
decides to hasten the process of appointment. For there is no 
hope that the court will take up these most important cases 
until there is a full bench. Some of the cases now pending 
before the court are these: The Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases, which will determine how far the Federal control 
extends over interstate corporation; The question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal corporation tax; The question of 
the constitutionality of the new law governing the liability 
of employers for injuries to workmen; The judgment against 
the American Federation of Labor for putting the Buck Stove 
and Range Company on its unfair list, involving the question 
of the secondary boycott and the contempt cases of labor 
leaders arising out of it; The constitutionality of the pure 
food law; The constitutionality of the commodities law in- 
cluded in the Hepburn Act in regard to its prohibition of the 
ownership of coal mines by railroads transporting their pro- 
duct; and the law of libel in the case of ex-President Roose- 
velt and others against the New York World in the publication 
of charges concerning the purchase of the Panama Canal char- 
ter from the French company. These are the most important 
of the cases pending, but there are others of great importance 
filling the docket and pointing toward a necessity for a change 
in the work of the court in the near future. The legislation 
of the session of Congress just ended is likely sooner or later 
to keep the court busy for some months, and delays are trouble- 
some and dangerous. 


& 


A Misnamed Church 

The Apostolic Catholic Church of Rome, to give to it its 
full title, desires to be popularly known simply as the Catholic 
Chureh. It uses this name, which means universal, in order 
to assert that all others who claim to be Christians are out- 
side of the Church of Christ. Its rulers, claiming that their 
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Church is all inclusive, are growing more and more exclusive. 
Those whom they cannot absolutely control they would drive 
out of their fold. They have tried to force the French Repub- 
lic into submission, and have cut themselves off from its 
revenues. They are trying to do the same thing with Spain, 
and stand to lose by their effort not less than $8,000,000 a 
year from the state rather than consent to allow other churches 
to have public houses of worship. They have offended Ger- 
many by issuing a papal encyclical applying opprobrious names 
to German Protestant leaders in a language which they thought 
would be understood only by the faithful. In Rome they are 
voluntary prisoners in the Vatican by way of protest against 
the government of Italy, because it will not acknowledge their 
claim to govern the state as supreme. In the United States 
the Archbishop of Boston issues a peremptory order forbidding 
priests to participate in any religious assemblies other than 
Roman Catholic without his permission, and one of his bishops 
forces the resignation of a priest because he has spoken favor- 
ably of American universities not under the control of Rome. 
In the great World Conference at Hdinburgh looking to the 
conversion of the non-Christian nations Roman Catholics are 
not permitted to share. The arrogant claims of the Roman 
hierarchy so arrogantly asserted are, as we happen to know, 
increasingly irritating to many intelligent Catholics who love 
the Roman Church and hold the firm belief that it will come 
to be really the Catholic, that is, the Universal Christian 
Chureh. For the present in every nation where it has any 
measure of power with the civil government its attempts at 
exclusiveness caricature its name. 


7 
The Pan American Conference 
On Tuesday in Buenos Ayres, Argentina, convened the Pan- 
American Conference for its fourth meeting. The last previ- 


ous one met in Rio Janeiro in 1906. The delegates from the 
United States are Henry White, who has been in the diplo- 


‘ matic service of the Government since 1883; John Bassett 


Moore, once Assistant Secretary of State under John Hay; Col. 
Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Advocate of the army; Lewis Nixon, 
a boat builder; Prof. Bernard Moses, professor of history and 
political science at the University of California; Lamar C. 
Quintero, lawyer, journalist and authority in Spanish; Prof. 
Paul S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin, a delegate to 
the last conference; and David Kinley, director of the School 
of Commerce in the University of Illinois. It is a well- 
equipped and representative delegation. The instructions of 
Secretary Knox look toward amity and mutual confidence, op- 
pose any measures of compulsory arbitration or settlement of 
boundary or other disputes, caution the delegates against 
assuming a position of leadership and express the deepest 
interest in the centennial celebrations of independence by the 
southern republics. Secretary Knox puts out a suggestion 
that the other republics should join us in celebrating the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, perhaps making the next meeting 
of the conference synchronize with that event. The confer- 
ences appoint ad interim committees, on whose reports the 
action of each succeeding conference is based. They will 
offer for consideration such topics as the working of the 
International Bureau of the American Republics, the exten- 
sion of the Pan-American railway, the increase of mail and 
commercial facilities, uniformity of consular and customs 
documents, sanitary measures and quarantine, agreements in ~ 
regard to patents and copyrights, the continuance of: treaties, 
the interchange of university professors and other matters of 
common interest and international relation. 


m* 


Manchuria and Its Neighbors 


Nominally Manchuria is Chinese territory, doubly dear to 
the ruling family as the place of their origin and the tombs 
of their ancestors. By the agreement just published to the 
world between Russia and Japan, its neighbors on the Hast 
and North, it is for commercial and to some extent for adminis- 
trative purposes divided between these contracting powers. 
They are not to compete with each other in railroad building 
and not to allow competition with the existing lines. The de- 
velopment of the country is practically, though not in express 
words, limited to their own undertakings. Great Britain, 
bound by its alliances, and France have given consent to this 
practical control. There remain, among the commercially 
powerful and ambitious nations of the world, only Germany, 


| 
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Austro-Hungary and the United States. The significant thing 
about the agreement is the way China, the owner of the terri- 
tory in question, is quietly ignored. Chinese statesmen must 
surely take notice of this contemptuous handling and hasten 
the day when China—potentially one of the greatest of the 
world peoples—shall be heard when she speaks in the councils 


- of the world. 


The Church and Its Meeting Place 


The form and character of our houses of worship are 
weighty influences in determining the nature of the religious 
faith of which they are an expression. The history of Protes- 
‘tant meeting houses is a large part of the history of the 
churches which have assembled in them. And the sight of so 
beautiful and appropriate a structure as appears on our cover 
page, reproducing as exactly as possible the one that for a 
hundred years honored and adorned the ancient town of Lyme, 
Ct., suggests what may and ought to be done in our cities and 
towns “to beautify the place of my sanctuary.” 

After the fire which destroyed that ancient building,-the 
question of rebuilding became in due course a question of the 
school of architecture which should be employed. Plans were 
made in a modification of the Gothic style so popular among 
us, especially with the churches which depend upon liturgical 
forms. And then, at the last moment, the architect suggested 
a return to the general outlines and historical style of the 
familiar building. It appealed at once to the memories and 
the taste of the majority of the congregation. The Gothic de- 
signs were laid aside and the new building rises once more in 
the familiar tradition of the fathers. 

We are sure that the people of Lyme will have no reason 
to regret their choice. It is a sound tradition which has been 
followed by the builders of our churches these two centuries 
or more. Church building in America, with few and for the 
most part fantastic exceptions, when it has been skillful, has 
gone back to either one of the two great Western historic 
schools of architectural design, the Gothic and the Renaissance, 
each in its English adaptation. Almost all our Gothic churches 
are in that exclusively Hnglish, so-called Perpendicular style 
through which the Gothic passed in its decay. Thé Renais- 
sance, as we know it in church building, is in that form which 
Sir Christopher Wren adopted for the London churches rebuilt 
after the great fire in 1666, and which he carried to its greatest 
glory in St. Martin’s in the Fields and the new St. Paul’s. 

When the more wealthy American migrations began and 
cities like Boston, New York and Charleston began to be con- 
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fident “ef the future, they had fresh in mind these London 
churches. The Gothic was wholly out of fashion,: difficult to 
build and ill suited both to the needs of the colonists and to 
the material most readily at hand. The workmen and design- 
ers, the cheap lumber, easily worked, all lent themselves to the 
prevailing style. How widely adaptable and variable it is was 
shown by the fact that Sir Christopher Wren, an astronomer 
and mathematician by profession, is said to have drawn de- 
signs for fifty-three parish churches, each different and most 
of them beautiful, after the London fire. To the impulse he 
gave we owe such churches as St. Michael’s in Charleston and 
St. Paul’s Chapel in New York, and all the best of our Puritan 
church buildings of New Hngland and its western colonies. 

The persistence of these provincial English influences down 
to our own day in church architecture is oné of the remark- 
able facts in our history. They have only recently been chal- 
lenged, mainly by the Roman Catholics, in forms derived 
from the European Continent and in a few instances by a re- 
turn to ancient Hastern ideas which reached their culmina- 
tion in Justinian’s Church of the Holy Wisdom in Constan- 
tinople. 

Why should we hesitate to perpetuate forms which have 
vindicated their usefulness and beauty in America for more 
than two centuries? They should be studied with renewed and 
loving interest, adapted with care to modern needs, refined in 
their proportions and their ornament. Such a living and ad- 
vancing style for the uses of our communion offers far larger 
possibilities of growth than any other that is now above the 
horizon of our practical choice. Where it has succeeded, how 
pleasing and lastingly satisfactory is the result! Even the 
cruder examples of the past, with their white steeples point- 
ing heavenward, linger in our memory among their green set- 
tings, or above the winter snows, in quiet centers of our social 
life or on hilltops far-seeing and far-seen. They express the 
simplicity, directness, with something of the severity of the 
Puritan thought. But they also lend themselves to exquisite 
adaptations of material and beauty of detail. It is the fault 
of the architect if their simplicity seems thoughtless or unsym- 
pathetic with thoughts of God’s presence and man’s reverence 
and -faith. 

There are many beautiful churches of this and other styles 
among our fellowship. We would welcome pictures of them 
and would hope to make these an incentive to more careful 
and satisfying work in church building henceforth. But most 
of all we desire to cultivate an appreciation of the possibilities 
of this school of church building which carries on the taste 
and the traditions of our English and New England fathers. 


One needs to be alert to note the changes 
going on in the religious world. Princeton 
Theological Seminary advertises itself this 
year as “A Modern School of the Prophets.” 


The city authorities of Cleveland collect 
waste paper from homes and offices and sell 
it for nearly half a cent a pound. The time 
is coming round again when white paper will 
not be utterly spoiled by having things 
printed on it. 


Is it possible to make a declaration of the 
catholic and fundamental substance of the 
Christian faith to which the whole Church 
will assent? If that should be the outcome 
of the World’s Missionary Conference, that 
assembly would take front rank among the 
great ecumenical councils. 


~ It is gratifying to know that a new fea- 


ture which we introduced recently, called 
Hunts in the Bible, is giving pleasure to 
old and young alike. No answers were ex- 
pected to be sent here so it was an agreeable 
surprise to have the first words of apprecia- 
tion come from an octogenarian in Vermont. 


Now that so large a part of the fixed re- 
sources of the nation—water power, coal, 
_lumber and minerals—is definitely locked up 
by the Government, the question of how 


, 


Editorial In Brief 


they are to be unlocked again becomes a 
pressing one. Nobody, we suppose, expects 
these potentialities of power and wealth to 
be left to idleness indefinitely. 


No Jeffries-Johnson fight for South Africa! 
The governntent of the new commonwealth 
has barred the moving picture films before 
they were developed and dried by the pho- 
tographers. But then they have a race ques- 
tion in South Africa even more dangerous 
than our own. And the Cuban government 
has taken the same action upon precisely 
the same grounds. 


The steamboat Grand Republic, which 
caught fire in the waters about New York 
the other day was a sister boat of the Gen- 
eral Slocum of tragic memory. Her officers 
and crew showed a condition of discipline 
which is a credit to our excursion marine 
and brought the boat back in safety. But 
is it not time to get rid of the risk involved 
in the use of these old wooden firetraps? 


More than half the visitors to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau are Americans, ac- 
cording to news dispatches from that place. 
Some of them contribute a good deal of money 
to the little town, but nothing to the purpose 
for which the play is presented. One of this 
type hurried home after seeing it in time to 


get to the prize fight at Reno. He said the 
Passion Play wasn’t much of a show as 
compared with the Jeffries-Johnson fight. 


A law went into effect in Massachusetts 
last Sunday which ought to make highway 
travel pleasanter and safer. Motorists are 
restrained from making unnecessary noise 
with their machines, letting out unnecessary 
smoke or signalling in cities and towns by 
horn or bell with harsh or unreasonable 
sounds. Fortunately for owners of automo- 
biles the court and not a jury will usually 
decide what is unnecessary and unreasonable. 


A pastor near Boston has just resigned to 
take a charge in another city. A parishioner, 
he says, remarked to him the other day, with 
great earnestness, “I’m awful sorry you’re 
going to leave us.”’ ‘Well,’ replied the par- 
son, somewhat touched by this token of affec- 
tion where he wasn’t exactly looking for it, 
“T’m sorry, too. I’m afraid I didn’t realize 
how much you people cared for me.” “Yes, 
indeed,” came the reply, “‘you see it’s terri- 
ble hard to break in a new minister.” 


The Ananias Club is running again un- 
officially. Each man who has an ax to 
grind and is fortunate enough to be invited 
to Sagamore Hill comes back from his visit 
eager to report that the ex-President has 
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promised to turn the grindstone. Then 
comes the usual vehement denial from Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the only reason why the man 
charged with circulating the report is not 
posted for membership in the Club is that 
the nominating committee of one is not at 
present in office, 


Just a hundred years ago five American 
college students offered themselves to carry 
the gospel of Christ to the non-Christian 
world, and the American Board was organ- 
ized to send them forth on their errand. At 
the World’s Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh last month the announcement was 
made that within a few months five hundred 
Chinese students had offered themselves for 
the work of evangelizing their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Such evidence of a century’s prog- 
ress of Christianity ought to strengthen the 
faith of the most discouraged worker for 
Christ. 


When an audacious scheme of racetrack 
gambling was squelched at Salem, N. H., a 
few years ago, it was predicted that the 
state would suffer from suppressing so great 
an attraction to draw visitors from other 
sections. But Governor Quimby estimates 
that summer tourists left $14,000,000 in 
New Hampshire and that the amount this 
season will be much larger. The state is 
spending $1,500,000 on highways for auto- 
mobilists. There are enough natural and 
legitimate attractions in any part of New 
England to warrant their intelligent devel- 
opment and insure prosperity. 


The heavier than air flying machine has 
been having its innings of late and the bal- 
loon type has received a black eye through 
the accident to the Zeppelin passenger diri- 
gible. But American flyers are not discour- 
aged, and a plan to cross the ocean in early 
September from New York to London is <n- 
nounced. If Messrs. Walter Wellman and 
Melvin Vaniman get to London on the 
“wings of hydrogen” they will be sure of a 
place on the roll of achievement for the cen- 
tury. But what a difference between the 
tasks of the pioneers of the opening century 
a hundred years ago and now! 


The expulsion of two cadets from the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point for lying is a testimony to the con- 
tempt for liars which, it is to be hoped, is 
gaining strength*in this country. One was 
charged with a breach of discipline by chew- 
ing gum and the other by having citizen’s 
clothes in his room. The punishment for 
either offense was light, and when both de- 
nied the charge it was evident that to make 
soldiers of such cowards would be impossi- 
ble. It is said that hatred of having a liar 
on the class roll is so intense that the lesser 
punishment of a liar is to expel him. Would 
that as high a sense of honor prevailed in 
politics and society! 


The agitation for woman’s suffrage in 
England continues, but in more sensible and 
picturesque ways than last year. A proces- 
sion of 10,000 women and girls, led by ‘‘Gen- 
eral” Mrs. Drummond and aides-de-camp, 
riding astride on horseback, recently marched 
through some of the principal streets in 
London, most of them carrying flowers and 
green-leaved branches. The pageant was 
impressive and beautiful and great meetings 
followed in Albert and Kensington Halls. 
In irritation at the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that the Women’s Suffrage Bill would 
be postponed in Parliament, a woman 
smashed one of the Crown Office windows. 
She was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment or a fine of $25. Some unknown friend 
paid the fine. 


Last Saturday’s paper brought the stories 


“Dr. 
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of two American boys. One of sixteen, ex- 
cited by cowboy and detective stories, shot 
himself before a mirror. His mother said 
that he had read nearly a thousand of these 
trashy stories in the last three years. The 
other boy was left heir to a large fortune 
under rigid conditions of conduct and study 
for the years between his present age of six 
and twenty-eight. From a public high school 
he must graduate at fifteen, from Harvard 
at eighteen, must study law at Oxford, re- 
turn and enter West Point, resigning after 
he obtains a commission in the army, be 
thoroughly educated in the law and begin its 
practice. What a pity that a little of this 
rigid disciplige could not have been shared 
between these two boys! 


Hon. W. J. Bryan was a delegate and 
speaker at «the World’s Missionary Confer- 


Three Hundred Dollars in 
Prizes 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


The COongregationalist and Christian 
World announces a short story competi- 
tion, open to all who submit manuscripts 
before Aug. 1, 1910. Sensational, purely 
society and “goody-goody” stories are not 
desired. They should, however, be warm 
with human interest, wholesome and help- 
ful. Stories suited to Christmas, Easter 
and Thanksgiving are acceptable, but 
stories of a general character are espe- 
cially desired. 

A desirable limit in length is 5,000 
words, but as quality is the all-important 
element, a story considerably shorter may 
be at no disadvantage. Should it exceed 
the 5,000 limit quality will still be the 
determining -factor. In addition to the 
stories accepted for the prizes, other meri- 
torious ones are likely to be accepted and 
will be paid for at the usual rates, which 
are from $10 to $50 a story. The book 
rights on all accepted stories are included 
in the payments, and if it is deemed best 
to publish any in book form, an arrange- 
ment will be made with the authors on [ 
the usual royalty basis. 

For the best of the stories measuring 
up to the standard in view, $200 will be 
paid. For the second best, $100. The 
editors reserve the right to reject any or 
all manuscripts. They should be sub- 
mitted in an assumed name, with a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address 
of the writer. All manuscripts accom- 


panied by stamps will be returned to their 
writers if found unavailable. 
test closes Aug. 1. 

Address SHort Story CoMPETITION, 
Congregationalist. 


The con- 


ence in Edinburgh and was often erroneously 
referred to as ew#-candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He would not 
accept that title. The editor of the British 
Weekly writes of a dinner to which a small 
company of guests were invited to meet him. 
Nicoll was much impressed with his 
strength and tenacity of purpose. He writes: 
“Those who ¢hink that Mr. Bryan is played 
out will, I believe, find themselves much mis- 
taken. ‘I am only fifty,’ said he, ‘and I pro- 
pose to devote the rest of my life to politics.’ 
As for the next election, ‘I have not said I 
will stand, and I have not said that I will 
not stand.’’”’ Mr. Bryan is always standing. 
But can he run? 


Has the United States of America any 
right to use the name America as a contrac- 
tion and a proper national name? Some of 
us are careful about so using it, not desiring 
to offend. But from the Hnglish point of 
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view that reserve is evidently quite unneces- 
sary. Here, for example, is a reviewer in 
The Spectator, who says: “It is difficult for 
the British reader to understand what Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds means by allowing one of 
her characters to ask of the heroine, ‘What 
part of America do you come from?’ when 
the answer is Vancouver. The name ‘Amer- 
ica’ is so universally associated with the 
United States that it is surely a mistake to 
use it in connection with a state which is a 
portion of the British Empire.” We are on 
the horns of a dilemma when we attempt to 
be both precise and concise. If we say 
merely the United States; our neighbors of 
the United States of Colombia complain that 
we are trespassing on their rights. The n w 
United States of South Africa also has a 
right to protest. So perhaps we may as well 
accept the name of America and think no 
more about it. 


In the Congregational Circle 


As we approach the National Council and 
the anniversaries of our benevolent societies 
in Boston next October, we glance back over 
the spring meetings of the state conferences, 
as reported in The Congregationalist, to 
learn the probable trend of these national 
assemblies. 

The movement toward denominationa) 
oversight and centralization seems to be 
gathering force, notwithstanding setbacks in 
some sections. Several of the states of the 
Middle West, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Illi- 
nois and South Dakota have adopted some 
form of new constitution somewhat after the 
plans of Michigan and Wisconsin. Michi- 
gan manifests much satisfaction with its 
plan of a general superintendent and a 
state advisory committee co-operating with 
committees of district associations. Two 
years of experience seem to have justified 
its experiment. Wyven where a centralized 
organization was not adopted, in such con- 
servative states as Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, a state advisory committee was in- 
augurated. Southern California, however, 
evidently went too fast in the direction of 
centralization, and was unable to put its 
program into practice. It is retracing its 
steps in an orderly fashion. On the whole 
our denomination appears to approve of 
having its district and state bodies do busi- 
ness in matters of common concernment to- 
the churches, although most of these bodies 
when organized adopted a plank in their 
constitutions that they would never do any 
such business. 

The National Council also, when formed 
in 1871, incorporated in its constitution the 
declaration that ‘“‘this National Council shall 
never exercise legislative or judicial author- 
ity or consent to act as a council of refer- 
ence.”’ Several of the state conferences, 
originally formed on the same basis as the 
National Council, have recently, by changes _ 
in their constitutions, assumed judicial 
authority and have constituted themselves 
permanent councils of reference, at least so 
far as the ordination and standing of min- 
isters are concerned. Some of them have 
gone considerably farther and have adopted 
definite plans of doing business for the 
churches represented in them. Will the 
National Council follow the movement? 
Can it refrain from doing so? 

8 of 

The relations of the organizations of 
churches to our. benevolent societies are 
changing in a similar direction. Maine 
merged this year its missionary society with 
the state conference, while Rhode Island, 
New York and Indiana’ took steps to com- 
plete the change next year. South Caro- 
lina seems to be the only state conference 
showing a movement back toward inde- 
pendency, perhaps because the attempt to 


\ 
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work the new Congregationalism had been 
too hasty. Will the National Council follow 
the indications of state bodies in changing 
its relations with our missionary societies? 

Apart from changes in polity no matter 
was more prominent in the spring confer- 
ences than the Brotherhood movement. 
Banquets for men were held in Massachu- 
setts, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Southern California. State organizations 
‘were completed in New York and Ohio and 
mew ones were started in Missouri and 
Rhode Island. Still, we have to note com- 
paratively small participation of laymen in 
the meetings and little attention to distinct- 
ively lay interests. 

Yet problems of home missions | which 
concern ministers and laymen alike received 
serious consideration, especially those prob- 
lems which are related to immigration. This 
feature is encouraging in view of the current 
enthusiasm for foreign missions, so insistent 
as to eclipse in too great degree the sense of 
responsibility for organized efforts to evan- 
gelize our own land. 

The Apportionment Plan was on many of 
the state programs and, while it seems to 
be making varying headway, its progress on 
the whole is encouraging. In nearly every 
state it is being faced as one of our most 
important denominational issues. 

* * 
oa 


Industrial matters were prominent in sev- 
eral states. Reports of labor committees 
were of especial interest in Massachusetts 
and Florida, while protests against Sunday 
labor were made in Maine and Rhode Island. 

Theological discussion was quiescent in 
most séctions, although ‘old’ and “new” 
faced each other in New Hampshire and 
New Jersey. 

By way of criticism, we note that our 
-ecorrespondents think many of the state pro- 
grams were overloaded with addresses treat- 
ing familiar and somewhat hackneyed sub- 
jects, and that the tendency ought to be 
-checked, especially in the Hast, to heckle 
-over small points of denominational proced- 
«ure’ and ‘parliamentary strategy. 

Can the delegates to the National Council 
learn something from this review of the an- 
nual state conferences? We should be glad 
to receive brief comments on their work and 
trend and the consequent significance to our 


coming national assemblies in Boston. 
x & 


x 


Sometimes the editors remark to one an- 
-other concerning things they have written 
for The Congregationalist that perhaps no 
-one will read them, Yet occasionally some 
brief note will bring unexpected responses. 
For example, a few weeks ago mention was 
made of a series of small books entitled “‘The 
Fundamentals,” reprinting articles in de- 
fense of the inerrancy and infallibility of the 
‘Bible and traditional opinions of its author- 
‘ship, ete. It was stated that these are be- 
ing given away by two Christian laymen to 
ministers, missionaries and other Christian 
workers. Among the responses called forth, 
-one was an indignant rebuke from a Massa- 
-chusetts pastor, stopping his paper because 
it did not more enthusiastically commend the 
-enterprise. Another is from a teacher in a 
little community of natives in South Africa, 

~ asking for the gift of the books and speaking 
-of his isolation which made any visit of a 
good book a welcome event. A third is from 
_a Baptist minister in Australia, who was 
-'much encouraged by the item and wants to 
be put in communication with the two Chris- 
tian laymen. He writes: “I’ve had rather 
-a bad time from some of my fellow-Chris- 
‘tians who are mostly Arminians. They 
-speak against God’s elect and don’t relish 
predestination and believe in using the imi- 
tation wine and think the Calvinistic teach- 
ings narrow down the Scriptures.” He: as- 
-sures us that he will do all he can to ‘Help 


Oklahoma, « 


‘angels’ 
Bngland pasture paths are made by awk- 
ward, shambling cows. 
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circulate the books in defense of Calvinism 
and controverting modern theology, and that 
other members of “strict Baptist churches” 
will co-operate. 

Here comes also a copy of the Sydney 
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(New South Wales) Daily Telegraph, which 
reprinted our little item, as papers in Hng- 
land have done. The Congregationalist is 
evidently a good medium for advertising Cal- 
vinism the world over. 


The Saunterer 


On Pastures 


For a number of years Arnold’s The 
Scholar-Gypsy has been my favorite poem. 
The thought of the Oxford student who 
“went to learn the gypsy-lore, and roam’d 
the world with that wild brotherhood,” and 
who became to the poet a symbol of his own 
free, questing heart, 


“Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade,” 


visits me often with a pensive satisfaction. 
I cannot forget the thrill of surprised delight 
that came to me one Sunday afternoon when 
punting down “the Char’ toward Ilsley I 
spied upon the summit of the Cumner Hills 
the Scholar-Gypsy’s elm still crowning the 
summit of his wanderings, “behind whose 
ridge the sunset flames.’ I remembered 
Arnold’s exultant closing ery to his friend, 
who had followed with him the gypsy trail 
to that signal tree: 


“Roam on! The light we sought is shining 
still. 

Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns 
the hill, 


Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside.” 


These lines are dear because when a boy 
I also had a gypsy heart. I, too, “all on 
April day,’ would “eye the springing pas- 
tures and the feeding kine,’’ and ‘“‘when the 


stars come out and shine, through the long, 
dewy grass move slow away.” Like him I 


chose no companions, and like him I was 
upon a quest. I usually had an errand in 
the pastures. A conscientious New HWngland 
nature would hardly go otherwise. My hill- 
top tree was a beech, with a broad, motherly 
lap among its branches and many succulent 
nuts. I had also an appointment with a 
song sparrow and the tattoo of a redheaded 
woodpecker to attend to. There were check- 
erberries at a resting place halfway up the 
hill, and near the tree was a rude houselike 
inclosure of rocks carved over by the weather 
and the lichens. 

When I studied Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks 
in Mineralogy,’ which was such a fairy 
book of nature revelations as the modern ap- 
proach to science by blowpipe and alcohol 
lamp knows nothing about, the pasture be- 
came a treasure trove. For beyond the tree 
in a glade where the brook dashed whitely 
over mossy rocks deep in fern, I found gar- 
nets in the sands. And garnets were pre- 
cious stones. My Sunday school teacher had 
a garnet brooch two inches in diameter, 
gloriously scintillant. I gathered them with 
nervous, muddy fingers. I filled my pockets 
with the shining crystals. I secreted them 
in a hole in the cornhouse floor, and I wrote, 
with much expense of pencil and saliva, to 
Theodore B. Starr, the exclusive New York 
jeweler, offering to share alike with him 
when he should cut the stones. The kind- 
hearted clerk who took the trouble to tell 
me that field garnets are worth a dollar a 
ear-load, destroyed a cherished illusion. 

It soon became apparent that the pasture 
was greater than any quests which it har- 
bored. ‘There is an old legend that in Corn- 
wall the pasture paths were first trod by 
feet. More prosaically our New 


Yet one might easily 
believe that like Balaam’s beast, they were 


“responsive to angelic guidance, for they 
“always found the slopes where the shade 


was deepest and the upland clearings where 
one could lie under the spiders’ hammocks, 
and feel nearest to the galleons of the sky. 
Here one realizes what Lucy Larecom so 
tenderly said, ‘Mother Harth loves best to 
deck her tired-out places.’’ Here there were 
aromatic smells, far away sounds of train 
and road and sky, inquisitive birds, unnamed 
except by their song, in oes happy days 
before bird books. 

But after all the pasture chiefly sug- 
gested human associations. Though I was 
then “lord of the windy wood and prince of 
the winding road,’ I was ever fonder of 
folks than of things. The smooth bark of 
my beech was carved with initials, already 
distorted by the growth of the trunk, and I 
think it bore entwined hearts. Perhaps later 
I cut them myself. I knew a young wood- 
land elfin once, ‘with enigma’s mouth and 
the eyes of morning,” who found a mound 
at the top of a hilltop covered with pines, 
which she named “a graye.’ Hither she 
brought wild flowers and mourned the ro- 
mance she had herself conceived, indulging 
the luxury in which a virgin heart delights, 
to feel the pangs of love before she has be- 
gun to inflict them. 

Down a slope, beyond ‘where the birches 
keep Candlemas all the summertide,” there 
was a hollow marking what is more sad 
than the grave of a man, namely the grave 
of a home. There was a lilac on the slope 
of the terrace, a wild blackberry vine run- 
ning out of the cellar and a ruined chimney. 
The doorstep was still in its place for never- 
returning feet, and a peewee had built a nest 
in the chimney throat. The silent boy who 
crouched beside this ruined fireplace had not 
been guided into the fields of poetry, but he 
sat here thinking for many an hour. It was 
in this pasture that he stood one night in 
autumn when bonfires were burning in the 
meadow. ‘There were misty stars in the sky 
and a few misty house-lights below. Was it 
the ancient witchery of fire, or the strong 
shapes of the men who fed the flames under 
that blue canopy that brought him first 
awakening and stirred the springs of human 
passion, making him for the first time capa- 
ble to be a neighbor and a friend? 

If the pasture in the daytime might be 
the home of Malory, in twilight or moonlight 
it surely belongs to Oberon, and bold was 
the lad who would be found far within the 
pasture bars with his cows after dark. 


“All through the cloudless summer day, 
along the barren steep, 

Filed zigzag through the upland way the 
white-backed, shaggy sheep. 

They stirred the golden pasture dust, where 
nodding weeds confer, 

They bruised the pungent, gray sweet fern 
until it smelt like myrrh. 

They climbed until they. met the moon 


which, drifting o’er the hill 

Rose like a shining little cloud above the 
‘pasture still. 

Beyond, beside the pasture bars, two lovers, 
hand in hand, y 

Had come to stand beneath the stars and 
walk in fairyland. 

The cowbells jingled down the dell and 
through the glistening dew — 

The herd climbed up the winding road, and 
left the world for two. 

Then softly in the silken grass sank down 
the vagrant sheep, 

Still wandering to the skies of blue in the 
upland paths of sleep.” 
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The Case for Motion Pictures 
The Second of Two Articles on a Modern Force for Brotherhood 


By George J. Anderson 


(Continued from last week) 


Now, in considering these countless popular establish- 
‘ments, it would be possible for me to outline the average 
show, or to describe in harrowing detail some of the low- 
est “joints,” or to urge you to visit a respectable neigh- 
borhood show, which is the easiest and best way, and 
something you owe to your children and your community 
to do. But as I avowed at the outset that these articles 
were to give the better side of moving pictures, I want to 

. select an amusement house which is probably the only 
one of its kind in the country at present. 

As in so many other things, the first step is, “Cher- 
chee la femme!” 
Clement,.a woman of attainments and ideals, but better 
still, with the enthusiasm and grit to carry them out. 
In other words, she is an insurgent in the moving pic- 
ture business. T’'wo years ago Mr. B. F. Keith, seeing 
possibilities for the motion picture house, put Mrs. 
Clement in charge of the Bijou Theater. It had opened 
four months before with a fine start, drawing 8,000 a 
day to its little auditorium. She took up her new task 
somewhat doubtfully and without seeing many possibil- 
ities for future usefulness. But she would not have 
been Mrs. Clement if she had not immediately jumped 
into the thick of the fray, and the very first crusade was 
in behalf of system and cleanliness. As a result the 
Bijou Theater with its equipment is conspicuous today 
for its wholesome condition, spick and span attendants, 
even the scrub women appearing in uniform. 

Housecleaning over, Mrs. Clement began insurging 
against the program, up to that time certainly as good 
as the average. She hit upon the syndicated illustrated 
lecture, and securing an attractive young woman reader, 
set to work to obtain her own lecture material, until the 
cost of this feature has advanced from a few dollars a 
week tenfold! The lectures have included some of the 
most interesting travelogues, detailed descriptions of indus- 
tries, agencies for social betterment to which I have ever 
listened. Then our energetic lady manager decided to do 
her own booking in the matter of vaudeville features. 
She has consequently secured some unusual amateur 
talent. Under her personal supervision several of her 
singers have developed so as to be called to most attract- 
ive positions. The soloists, both vocal and instrumental, 
draw their selections chiefly from the classical or the 
best of the old favorites, folksongs and the like. Then 
there is the choice program of the moving pictures them- 
selves. Merely to run over some of the subjects is to 
illustrate the range and standard: scenic films from many 
lands, dramatizations of such operas as Carmen, Faust 
and books like ‘Les Miserables,” stories from Biblical 
text such as those of Moses, Esther, the Prodigal Son, 
and in addition, of course, the best of the simple picture 
stories of humor, love and adventure which we all enjoy, 
confessedly or not. More recently the one act drama, 
long neglected, has been taken up and seems to promise 
an interesting development. 

With so alluring a bill of fare it was natural that 
enthusiastic patronage should follow. Indeed, it was not 
long till Mrs. Clement was forced to another insurgent 
move, a choice of raising her admission fee or shortening 
her entertainment. I was much interested, as doubtless 
you will be, to hear why she decided against the latter. 
It was only partially because the shortened program 
would not be favorable to a full try-out of her idea; it 
was chiefly because such a move would encourage in the 
young people a “demoralizing sipping,’ as she terms it. 
She does not want to see the restless crowd moving on to 
good, bad and indifferent shows, but wants her entertain- 
ment, sound and wholesome as it is, to be sufficient 
amusement for the time. And so the admission price was 
raised to twenty cents. Many of us in sympathy with 
Mrs. Clement’s idea deplore this necessity. It removes 


Film. by courtesy of the Biograph Company 


In this case she is Mrs. Josephine. 


this rare entertainment from many a poor mother and 
children who would naturally patronize it. As it is, 
the Bijou’Theater constituency is distinctly high class, 
and if the names of some patrons were to be mentioned, 
my Boston readers, at any rate, would be mildly sur- 
prised. It should be added that the house is still draw- 
ing its attentive audiences and that the policy has proved 
decidedly a paying one. Furthermore, it does not seem to 
be only generous expenditure which makes it successful, 
but rather the class of entertainment and the tastes to 
which it appeals. 

Mrs. Clement disclaims all intention of providing 
avowedly uplifting or goody-goody programs, but is rather 
bent on proving that the public will respond to clean, 


JOSEPHINE CLEMENT 
Manager Bijou Theater, Boston 


wholesome amusement. At the same time, she is obvi- 
ously not blind to the social needs and opportunities 
involved. She would like to see the work develop so 
that even young college men and women would consider 
it a field for services. Indeed, pursuing this policy she 
has selected as her assistant a young Harvard man, Mr. 
Forrest Izard. Moreover, Mrs. Clement, ruthless insur- 
gent as she is, brings to her work an intense human inter- 
est. She has therefore secured the hearty co-operation of 
all her workers. This in itself has contributed to the suc- 
cess of her experiments. Her own business system—for 
with ali her enthusiasm and visions she is a practical 
executive—with its program moving on a schedule like 
a railroad timetable, is another factor, She is impa- 
tiently waiting until her idea may be tried elsewhere. 
Some theatrical men are frankly skeptical as to whether 
this Boston method will live in other cities. But when 
the opening comes, it is pretty safe to predict that our 
insurgent Mrs. Clement will fight her way as _ success- 
fully as in these beginnings. For making possible this 
advanced example of the motion picture theater, all due 
credit must of course be given to the broad-minded pro- 
gressiveness of Mr. Keith. 


THE WEAKEST LINKS 


Now that we have a fair idea of how good a moving 
picture show can be, provided a high-minded person sets 
the standard, I admit that this, however, was not my 
only or primary purpose in describing the Bijou Theater. 


1 


\ 
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I have thought the space well used because it serves to 
introduce what are probably the two weakest links in the 
moving picture business today, the vaudeville part of the 
shows and the average exhibitor. 

If the critics on the moral influence of the moving 
picture shows had directed their thrusts at the cheap 
vaudeville rather than at the films, they might have com- 
plained justly. As a rule, these acts are necessarily the 
cheapest of the cheap. In most cases the vaudeville has 
been introduced between the film exhibitions to rest the 
eyes; in others the original vaudeville house has added 
moving pictures to hold the crowds. Wverywhere its 
quality has been a disturbing feature. In Wngland, 
where most of the shows began as vaudeville places, this 
part has been practically eliminated, but since the oppo- 
site tendency seems to be holding in this country, the 
future here is in doubt. 

It may be, however, that in this, as in other aspects 
of the business, improvements may come from within. 
Already many exhibitors are dropping the cheap “acts” 
and are confining their programs entirely to pictures, 
good results. being reported in Milwaukee, Denver and 
some other places. In the trade generally, the criticisms 
now passed on this feature are resented as applied in- 
discriminately to the moving picture show. The Film 
Index said recently: “It is a libel on the motion picture 
theaters to label these cheap vaudeville houses as ‘picture 
theaters,’ and an imposition on the picture loving public 
to ask it to endure the cheap vaudeville in order to see an 
occasional picture. The best people of any community 
will never become enthusiastic over picture theaters that 
insist in offering cheap vaudeville.’”’ Again you see, the 
business itself must be credited with the desire to do the 
right thing. At the same time, some sort of interruption 
to the continuous display of films seems advisable as a 
rest for the eyes. To this end the Bijou Theater method, 
or that pursued in certain smaller towns of engaging 
local singers, seem worthy of consideration. 

Now let us examine the other weak link, the exhibitor. 
Naturally those of the Clement type are not numerous. 
In quoting the attitude of the trust toward the independ- 
ents, you may recall the undesirables attracted to the 
trade. It should not be understood that the independents 
have, a monopoly in this type as applied to the local ex- 
hibitor. Under the banner of the trust you will also 


find many a mechanic or ex-tradesman who has drifted | 


into the moving picture business, lured by its big profits 
and apparent simplicity. Neither trust nor independents 
can be held responsible, of course, for the particular in- 
dividual who sets up his stand in some old store or town 
hall. If he has the necessary capital, in this free country 
he is permitted to make his start. An official of the 
Patents Company told me that he knew a hundred men 
or more who fifteen years ago were worth nothing, but 
who have grown wealthy from their picture shows. Such 
possibilities naturally draw into the business many 
soldiers of fortune. | 

This blemish is beginning to be recognized within the 
trade. Here is the recent comment of a Chicago writer: 
“While the manufacturing and exchange departments of 
the licensed film industry in the United States need not 
yield first place to those of any other country, it must 
be confessed that our exhibitors, as a class, do not meas- 


ure up satisfactorily with those of other countries.” 


Since the showman makes the show, it is to be hoped 
that some cleaning up process will be forthcoming. In 


many ways this weakness is related to the vaudeville - 


problem, for a better type of exhibitor would not tolerate 
most of the cheap acts now going the rounds. 

i Accordingly you see that the two biggest defects in 
the motion picture shows today are really extraneous to 
the film industry itself, and that aside from these factors, 
they stand as the best of the cheap amusements. This 
is now the almost unanimous testimony of social workers. 
As a competitor with the saloon and low dance hall they 
-are making a victorious way, and for that reason, if for 
no other, deserve attention and constructive help. Fam- 
ily amusement as they really are, they keep the household 
more united than most other diversions can possibly do, 
‘and this very characteristic is adding its share of uplift. 
The children, of course, form nearly everywhere a con- 
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siderable portion of the audiences. It is surprising how, 
given their natural desires, they prefer the better sort of 
pictures. The Moving Picture World recently solicited 
letters from children as te their favorite pictures. His- 
tory, travel and geography were easily, in the lead, fol- 
lowed with pictures dealing with “heroes and ideals,” 
while others testified to their dislike of violence and 
“certain ixinds of love stories.” 


OTHER USES OF THE FILMS 


While nearly three-quarters of the motion picture 
films now being made are specially posed and hence 
chiefly for amusement purposes, they are beginning to 
find other uses. It need not be supposed that Edison 
and others who have helped to develop this remarkable 
invention have dedicated it to the theater. The employ- 
ment of moving pictures in pedagogy and propaganda is 
increasing, as well as among settlement workers. Pic- 
tures of New Jersey school children on parade have been 
exhibited in Rome during a campaign for improvements 
in the school system. They have been prominent features 
in the great English missionary expositions, and their 
use for this purpose is not unknown in this country. 
Last winter some officers of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement went down to Cuba and brought back 
several reels of pictures on mission work in the island. 
A French firm conducts a picture show illustrating cur- 
rent events. Moving picture machines have been in- 
stalled in orphans’ homes, state institutions and the like, 
and various branches of the MWederal government, espe- 
cially the navy, utilize them. They are beginning to 
make themselves felt in advertising, and manufacturers 
of cash registers, harvesting machines, telephones and so 
on have seen their possibilities. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of educational 
moving pictures is the catalogue of the George Kleine 
Company of Chicago. Some facts from this remarkable 
volume of 836 pages are worth reading. Here are the 
spheres represented: agriculture, aeronautics, animal life, 
bacteriology, biography, biology, botany, entomology, eth- 
nology, fisheries, geography, history, industrial, kinder- 
garten studies, mining and metallurgy, microscopy, mili- 
tary, naval, natural history, ornithology, pathology, 
pisciculture, railroad, religion, scenic, topical, travel and 
zoology. Under agriculture are over a hundred subjects, 
ranging from Washing Pigs to Life on a Cocoanut Farm 
in Borneo. ‘Twelve whole pages are given over to 
Travelogues, Scenic and Kindred Subjects, taken from 
all parts of the earth, from pole to pole. Its literary 
section includes plays from Shakespeare, Longfellow’s 
“BEyangeline,” “Parsifal” and ‘Don Quixote.” The array 
under history suggests that between the phonograph and 
biograph we shall be handed down to our descendants of 
8,000 A.D., safely ‘canned’ as were the victuals of 
Pompeii! Under Religious are nearly thirty subjects, 
including the Life and Passion of Christ. There are 
also four valuable films under surgery, illustrating tumor 
operations, diseases of the nervous system and the like. 
A film on Operating a Railroad System required the 
work of experts for six months to secure its various 
parts, and yet it is only 445 feet long. One could add to 
these items at great length and not exhaust the resources 
of this book. In itself it is a vivid proof of the coming 
place of moving pictures. 


THE FUTURE 


Those familiar with motion picture development look 
to see these uses widely extended. Mr. Collier of the 
People’s Institute expects to see moving pictures in the 
public schools in a decade or less. The Board of Censor- 
ship has even gone so far as to calculate the cost of 
maintaining a laboratory covering all fields of education 
and has found that it could be done for $150,000, or one 
two hundredth of the total annual upkeep of our ‘public 
schools. The late Prof. Charles Sprague Smith was 
much interested in this phase of the subject. Shortly be- 
fore his death he arranged a private exhibition to illus- 
trate these possibilities in our public education, and 
over 100 prominent educators and clergymen were in 
attendance. The use of motion pictures in political 
campaigns has been urged for some time. In this respect 


TT 
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it is interesting to hear this from the presi- 
dent of the George Kleine Company: “I was 
invited by a prominent politician, shortly 
before the McKinley campaign of 1900, to 
submit an estimate covering the making of 
special negatives and the projections of these 
pictures throughout the United States to the 
Republican national committee as part of its 
campaign work. The estimate was sub- 
mitted and Senator Hanna turned it down 
on the ground that the public had lost in- 
terest in motion pictures!” 

What part religious organizations and es- 
pecially the churches will take in the coming 
development, or how far they will share its 
benefits, is hard to predict at present. If 
they oppose moving pictures per se, their 
mistake will injure only themselves. As 
Prof. F. K. Starr of the University of Chi- 
cago has written, the motion picture is “a 
tremendous vital force of culture as well as 
amusement.” The cost of equipment is still 
rather large and the organization of the 
business is such as to make an extension of 
church exhibitions rather difficult. There 
seems to be need for some co-operating 
agency through which religious bodies may 
deal directly with the manufacturers. Ney- 
ertheless, after these objections are admitted, 
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there is still force to the argument that the 
churches should make use of this great 
agency.* If they really believe in the promo- 
tion of brotherhood, they must seize imme- 
diately one of the greatest means to this end 
the world has ever had. Soon we shall be 
loving the brothers whom we have seen— 
even though we have never left our town! 


*Just as this article is being put into type 
come to hand almost simultaneously four 
pertinent items. Wx-Mayor Landers of New 
Britain, Ct., has offered to install a motion 
picture machine in South Church, for use 
the coming winter in illustrating sermons and 
the like where formerly the stereopticon was 
used. From Redlands, Cal., comes the in- 
formation thai the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches will hold union Sunday 
evening services during this summer in the 
“Airdome,”’ an outdoor motion picture pavil- 
ion, and that moving pictures of a religious 
nature will be used. A Wall Street leader 
lays the current decline in stocks partly to 
investments in motion pictures. And lastly 


to be noted is the world-wide protest against 
the display of the prize-fight films, an opposi- 
tion actively led by the United Society of 
Given Ae 


Christian Endeavor. 
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The Cow-Puncher’s New Job 


We ain’t a-sighin’ fer good days, 
When we rode, from dawn till night, 
A-roundin’ up the cattle strays— 
That job’s been beat, all right ; 
We are takin’ life in an easy way, 
And our meals don’t taste tin can— 
We're posin’ to make a Western play 
Fer a movin’ picter man. 


No more we're ridin’ the rain-soaked range 
We're campin’—sometimes it seems right 
strange— 
In a town with the howlin’ swells ; 
No more of the ranch life, Bud, fer us, 
Where you live in a fryin’ pan; 
We're actors now for a moneyed cuss— 
He’s a movin’ picter man. 


In front of the camery’s eye each day, 
Jest like the bunch was greased, 
We go through a thrillin’ Western play 
Fer the tenderfoot back Hast; 
So tell the Two-Bar folks, old pard, 
That Broncho Bob is through ; 
His only range is a town back yard— 
He’s an actor, jest like John Drew! 
—Arthur Chapman, in the Denver Republican. 


~ The World Conference in Edinburgh 


Final Reports of the Missionary Assembly with Delegates’ Opinions 


EDINBURGH, 
TUESDAY, June 21. § 


The Day of Days 


This, the longest day in the calendar year, 
has proved to be the greatest day in the 
Conference thus far. It has been that be- 
cause of the demonstration in favor of co- 
‘operation and unity leading up to action on 
the part of the body looking toward a 
permanent organization. The all-day dis- 
cussion was based on the findings and rec- 
ommendations of Commission VIII., and 
dealt both with the principles which should 
regulate comity and co-operation, and the 
actual steps taken as well as the possibilities 
for the future. We heard from Bishop Har- 
ris of the unity already effected in Korea 
and similar news was brought from India 
and Japan. A cultured Chinese, Cheng 
Ching-yi of the London Missionary Society, 
asserted the desire of his fellows for one 
comprehensive church in China without any 
denominational distinctions, ‘“‘(Denomination- 
alism,” said he, “never interested the Chi- 
nese mind.” 

Bishop Brent told us how just before he 
left the Philippines to come to Edinburgh 
he had supplied for a Methodist brother, 
and had prayed without a book and preached 
without notes. He urged that in our 
thought of Roman Catholics we discrimi- 
nate between the hierarchy and the church 
as a whole, that we treat it as a Christian 
church, preach constructively, seek to gain 
an intelligent idea of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and if we have to fight it fight fairly. 

When the Bishop of Southwark, a full- 
bearded, burly Wnglishman, took the plat- 
form, interest grew still more keen, in view 
of the fact that he represents the High 
Church party. His speech was not particu- 
larly coherent, and his position was evi- 
dently far from pleasing to many in the 
audience, but there was so much ‘sincerity 
in his manner that one sought to find the 


’ 


A Secretary’s Word 


However significant to the early church 
were the great councils of Nicea, Constan- 
tinople and Chalcedon, there is no doubt, 
in my mind, that the missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh will become no less historic, 
but will exert a greater constructive influ- 
ence upon the church of the future than 
Those councils 
and divisive, while this 


they exerted in the past. 
were doctrinal 
Conference has witnessed the vision of the 


Protestant church of all communions in 
Christendom in a covenant to join hands 
in fraternal co-operation for the Christian 
conquest of the world. 
JAMES L. BARTON, 
Secretary American Board. 


real truth in what he was laboring to ex- 
press. He boldly declared that the confer- 
ence while united in faith was profoundly 
divided in beliefs concerning which men dis- 
agreed as Christian gentleman, as, for exam- 
ple, concerning their respective theories of 
the church, the sacraments and the author- 
ized ministry. Two other high churchmen, 
Lord Cecil and Bishop Montgomery, also 
spoke, the one counselling moderation, and 
the other depreciating a unity based on un- 
denominationalism. All the High Chureh 
men seemed concerned lest the standing and 
claims of the Roman and Greek churches 
should be overlooked. 

But there were other Anglicans who took 
a different view. Bishop Moule of Durham 
—a son-in-law of the late Dean Farrar— 
showed plainly the educative influence upon 
him of the conference, for he said it marked 
a long step forward to a better understand- 
ing, a more friendly alliance and a fuller 


unity. He declared that he had discovered, 


as he had listened to the addresses, the sub- 
lime impartiality of divine blessing upon all 
work in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He was sure that showers of blessing were 
descending upon churches, missions and _poli- 


ties where the blessed name is kept at. the 
front. Dr. Hugene Stock, another veteran 
churchman, spoke in a similarly broad vein. 
Then Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, as a Congre- 
gationalist, spoke, evidently \under the im- 
pulse of deep emotion, saying that he had 
reached in his religious experience a point 
which he never expected he could five years 
ago. Apparently the leaven of brotherliness 
was working in him too. 

When the critical question relating to the 
appointment of a Continuation Committee 
came to vote there was not a dissenting 
voice, and the vigor with which the whole 
assemblage sang the Doxology testified to 
its feeling that the conference had been able 
to steer its way through the breakers and to 
arrive at a definite point. 

This Continuation Committee will con- 
sult with the various societies with a view 
to the wisdom of forming a permanent In- 
ternational Committee, purely consultative 
and advisory, to carry out on international 
lines the ideas of the Edinburgh conference. 


The names of this important Continuation 
Committee are: 


From Great Britain: Mrs. Creighton (Angli- 
can) ; Sir Andrew Fraser (Presbyterian) ; Dr. 
H. T. Hodgkin (Friends); G. W. Macalpine, 
Esq. (Baptist) ; Rev. J. N. Ogilvie; Rev. J, H. 
Ritson (Wesleyan) ; Rev. George Robson, D. D. 
(Presbyterian) ; Right Rev. The Bishop of 
Southwark (Anglican); Dr. Bugene Stock 
(Anglican) ; Rev. R, Wardlaw Thompson, D. D, 
(Congregational). ° 

From America: Rey. T. S. Barbour, D.D. 
(Baptist) ; Rev. James L. Barton, D.D. (Con- 
sregational) ; Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 
(Presbyterian) ; President Goucher (Metho- 
dist) ; Rev. Bishop Lambuth (Methodist) ; Mr. 
Silas M’Bee (Episcopalian) ; Mr. John R. Mott 
(Methodist) ; N. W. Rowell, Bsq., K. C. (Metho- 
dist); Rev. Canon Tucker (Hpiscopalian) ; 
Rev. Charles Watson, D.D. (United Presby- 
terian), 

From the Continent of Hurope: Professor 
Haussleiter (Germany); Dr. Hennig (Ger- 
many); Herr Witirz (Germany); Dr. Richter 
(Germany) ; Dr. Boegner (France) ; Inspektor 
Dahle (Norway); Dr. Gunning (Holland) ; 
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CHARLES H. BRENT 
Episcopal Bishop, Philippines 


Count Moltke (Denmark); Missionsdirektor 
Mustakallio (Finland); Bishop Tottie (Swe- 
den). 

South Africa: Professor Marais. Australa- 
sia: The Bishop of Gippsland. Japan: Bishop 
Honda. COhina: Mr. Cheng Ching-yi. India: 
Dr, Chatterji. 

He A.B: 


Opinions of Experts 
Six Noteworthy Aspects 


BY PROF. HARLAN P. BEACI 
Yale University 

This most significant missionary council 
of any age was remarkable in six respects. 
Socially it brought representatives of all 
the great races together for mutual acquaint- 
ance and the heightening of mutual respect. 
Technically it presented for the first time 
a carefully wrought out international basis 
for a science of missions, this foundation 
being indorsed by a thousand experts in 
eonference assembled. cclesiastically it 
was a fusing of denominational differences 
into an unbreakable bond of union for world 
service. Prophetically, through its Continu- 
ation Committee, it will make efficient in a 
score of lands the wisest missionary experi- 
ence of modern times. Spiritually it was 
a demonstration of what heaven is like in its 
devotional joys and unceasing spiritual serv- 
ice. Dynamically it has remade 2,000 lives 
through a vision of God’s purpose for his 
unsaved world, the inspiration derived from 
what the minister of St. Giles called the 
threefold warrant for missions, ‘Christ’s 
command, Christ’s cross, Christ’s character,” 
and by a tiny flame at least of Pentecostal 
fire. - “ 


A Climactic Assembly 


BY DB. A. H. SMITH 
North China 


The strongest impression of the great con- 
vocation just dispersed is that it makes a 
distinct and an important step in advance of 
any heretofore taken. It belongs, indeed, to 
a new series, of which the modern confer- 


J. M. THOBURN 
Methodist Bishop, Southern Asia 


ence in 1902 was the first, the China Cente- 
nary Conference at Shanghai in 1907 the 
second, the West China Conference at the 
capital of the great province of Szechuen 
the third, the’one just closed in Edinburgh 
being the fourth. All these gatherings were 
characterized by thorough preparation on the 
part of many committees, extreme conden- 


As Others Saw the Conference 


From the Pastoral Point of View 


A distinguishing feature of this Confer- 
ence has been the splendid opportunity for 
all missionaries and natives to say what 
they have had on their hearts. There 
have been no, previously arranged set 
speeches during the day. The result has 
been a constant flow of fresh, interesting 
and informing discussion. The large at- 
tendance and hearty co-operation of the 
dignitaries of the English Church marks 
an epoch in the development of world-wide 
evangelization. 

In the discussions, the great and con- 
stant emphasis put upon the development 
of an independent native chureh has 
sounded familiar to us Pilgrim delegates. 
Union and Co-operation in all work upon 
the field have been popular subjects. Mr. 
Cheng Ching Yi, a Chinese Christian, spoke 
a word which found heartiest applause 
when he said, “The Chinese mind has 
never been deeply interested in denomina- 
tional questions.” 

EpWArRD LINCOLN SMITH. 


Two impressions predominate. We are 
met at the call of a militant church, and 
to become a united church. Dr. James 
Denney complained of the flood of military 
metaphors. From the Archbishop of . Can- 
terbury’s opening words, ‘‘Fellow-workers in 
the church militant,’’ to the final address, 
they abounded. It was a gathering of 
1,200 members of a council of war—a 
board of strategy. A militant Protestant- 
ism faced the vast extent of the unfinished 
task. Men and women spoke who, as 
scouts, had crossed the lands stretching be- 
yond the advanced outposts of permanent 
missionary work. <A solemn realization of 
how far we were from compassing ‘‘the 
uttermost parts’ fell upon the gathering. 
No less faithfully were the _ difficulties 
measured; the hindrances in the non- 
Christian world from ignorance or preju- 
dice, and with equal candor those among 
missionaries and at home. When a Hindu, 
with evident reluctance, spoke of mani- 
festations of color consciousness on the 
part of white missionaries in their failure 
to have friendship with the native workers 
nearest them, he had rightly conceived his 
duty. Frankness with brotherliness has 
continuously prevailed. 

If the militant church is to be the tri- 
umphant church she must first be united. 
There are two motives which inspire at- 
tempts. at unity. One is supercilious anger 
because other Christians ‘‘walk not with 
us,” and the other, “‘because the fields are 
white.” The whiteness and the difficulty 


of the harvest are compelling a pentecostal 


unity. WILLIAM Horace Day. 

The magnitude of this Conference in 
numbers, in variety of nationality, in the 
ability of those who are prominent in its 
conduct and discussions, the delightful 
unity of spirit and purpose, the constant 
unflagging attention of the great audiences 
at both Assembly and Synod Halls, the mas- 
terly presiding of Chairman Mott, the re- 
markable use of the English language by 
Germans, French, Swiss, Norwegian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Hast Indians, and their 
good sense—these, with the manifest pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in the seasons of 
prayer (led by distinguished Churchmen 
and which are a revelation to some of us, 
of other methods of -worship)—these seem 
to be showing us that the promised King- 
dom of Christ on earth is nearer far than 
we had thought. , 

It is a rare, rare privilege to share in 
these Conferences, and feel the inspiration 
of the» wonderful facts which are brought 
before us there, and to see the men who 
in every land are leading their fellows to 
the highest and best accomplishments. The 
longing for a union of Christians and the 
sight of an unbelieving world seems to be 
the main burden in speech and prayer of 
all whose voice is heard in these meetings. 
The gracious Lord and Saviour is exalted 
by one and all. Faith grows apace and 
courage for hard tasks in his name. 

DeWitt 8. CLARK. 
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Episcopal Bishop, China 


sation in the presentation and discussion of 
the results, presented a high degree of una- 
nimity and great spiritual power. In each 
of these particulars the last has been un- 
doubtedly the best. It has not solved the 
problem of the reunion of Christendom, but 
it has certainly aided it. No such gather- 
ing of all wings of the Protestant Church 
has ever before been seen, for it has never 
before been possible. 

To many of us the vision of a re-united 
Christendom has.come almost’ for the first 
time. ‘Can anything be too hard for the 
Lord?’ When one sees the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and of York, with seven diocesan 
and numerous other Church of England 
bishops on the same platform, with Wesle- 
yans, Baptists, Presbyterians, representa- 
tives of numerous Continental, American, 
Indian, Chinese, Korean, Japanese and other 
churches, it certainly seemed as if the day 
of Pentecost had returned. That this is, 
however, still far in the future we are well 
aware. But what we have seen is (in Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s phase) the promise and the 
potency of what is to come. 

Elaborate regulations to govern debate 
had been formed, but there was never any 
debate nor any division of opinion. The 
few votes were unanimous and the crucial 
one to appoint a large representative “Con- 
tinuation Committee” was fitly followed by 
singing the Doxology. A new and an over- 
whelming impression of the essential unity 
of the church of Christ took possession of 
us all. May it never leave us! And may 
it spread and deepen until it embraces every 
section of the Church on earth, and helps to 
usher in the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Some one has written that love makes 
people believe in immortality, because there 
seems not to be room enough in life for so 
great a tenderness, and it seems inconceiv- 
able that the most masterful of the emotions 
should have no more than the spare moments 
of life—R. L. Stevenson. 


M. C. HARRIS 
Methodist Bishop, Kor ea 
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16 July 1910 


The Household Gods of Lemuel Bates 


A Story of a Man’s Ideals and Their Influence 


A hard day’s tramp had brought me at 
nightfall to the village of Rifton. In pur- 
suit of my favorite hobby I had been ex- 
ploring the valley for geological formations. 
On the edge of the river the village nestled, 
as quiet and still as the pine-clad hills that 
sheltered it from the winds. Across the 
dilapidated covered wooden bridge I walked 
into the village. White houses with stately 
doorways and sweet, old-fashioned gardens 
were on either side of the main street. The 
village pump still did service at the cross- 
roads, and the plain but dignified church, 
with its lofty, slender spire, was the prom- 
inent building on the village common. 

I sought the only inn and found to my 
delight that it also bore the marks of other 
days. In my room were the high-posted 
bedstead and the quaint brass candlestick ; 
in the dining-room were rare old dishes, and 
the cooking carried me back to my boyhood 
days upon the farm. 

After supper I sat on the low veranda 
and chatted with my landlord. He was a 
garrulous old fellow, with many an inter- 
esting story of the doings in Rifton. After 
a while something claimed his attention at 
the barn, and he thrust a paper into my 
hand, saying, 

“FWere’s the Rifton Gazette, with all the 


_ gossip of the town and none of the news.” 


I looked at the blanket sheet with idle 
curiosity. I noted that farmer Blake had a 
new mowing machine; that another baby 
had come to the home of Parson Winslow, 
and that Susan Swift had gone up river on 
on a yisit to her cousins. Among the ad- 
vertisements one caught my eye: 

For Sate.—At auction on Thursday the 
HousrHoLtD Gops of Lemuel Bates at his 
late residence Clifton Street. Sale posi- 
tive, rain or shine. L. G. Moody, auctioneer. 

The household Gods of Lemuel Bates! I 
smiled at the compositor’s blunder. Of 
eourse it meant the household goods of 
Lemuel Bates, and a picture of the country 
auction as I had so often seen it in my boy- 
hood came to mind. 

But somehow the odd conceit stayed with 
me. I found myself repeating the phrase— 
the household Gods of Lemuel Bates. That 
night as I lay listening to the whippoorwills 
in the forest and ‘to the droning of the mid- 
summer insects I found myself wondering 
whether in this modern day there could be 
a man who had his household gods. I tried 
to imagine what his gods would be like, and 
with. these whimsical thoughts I fell asleep. 

In the morning at the breakfast table I 
asked my landlord, who was anxiously wait- 
ing in the room to see that his only guest 
was fittingly served: 

“Can you tell me something about Lem- 
uel Bates?” 

He pulled out a chair and sat down. 

“Lemuel Bates, is he any relation of 
yours?” 

I shook my head. 

“Too bad,” he said, “for he’s about the 
best that we ever raised. We buried him 
last Sunday in God’s acre on the hill, and 
we buried the best half of Rifton when we 
left him there. Not that I think that 
Lemuel Bates is dead. He was too good to 
die, but he’s dead to us,” and my landlord 
dropped his head upon his hands as though 
he could speak no more. After a moment’s 
silence I gently said: 

“will you not tell me what he did for 
Rifton?” 

“You don’t remember the war,’ he said 
as he looked up, “but Lemuel Bates was 


about your age. 


By Harry W. Kimball 
Thirty, is it not?’ I 
nodded my head. 

“Well, Rifton did not take kindly to the 
war, and the folks said that there wouldn’t 
be any company go out from Rifton. But, 
you know, Lemuel Bates went around quietly 
and persuaded the young men to enlist, and 
when the time came there were forty put 
their names down on the roll. 

“Did you notice there’s only one store in 
the village? No? You must see it before 
you leave. It’s a department store with a 
rest-room for the farmers’ wives and a 
lounging room for the men. It’s a co-op- 
erative store. We all share the profits. 
Lemuel Bates went to England some twenty 
years ago and got the idea there. It’s his 
best monument, we think. Lemuel Bates 
was a deacon of our church, too, and Parson 
Winslow at the funeral called him a ‘holy 
man of God.’” 

My landlord rambled on, and before my 
breakfast was ended he had made me to feel 
that Lemuel Bates was nocommon man. The 
whimsical thought came back, What could 
his household gods have been? Although 
{ had purposed to leave that morning I de- 
termined to wait and attend the auction of 
the afterroon. 

The story and a half house which had been 
the home of Lemuel Bates was on a hillside, 
with stately elms in the dooryard and a well 
kept orchard in the rear. There was a mag- 
nificent view of the river valley from the 
front porch. When I reached the house the 
yard was full of farmers’ wagons and groups 
of men and women were looking at the piles 
of household furnishings. All that afternoon 
I sat on the grass in the shadow of one of the 
elms while the auction went on. At length 
the last lot had been sold and most of the 
people had gone away. Then the auctioneer 
brought forth a small mahogany box. 

“This box,” he said “contains the house- 
hold gods of Lemuel Bates. At least, that 
is what is carved on the cover. I am in- 
structed to sell it unopened. It may contain 
bank bills and it may contain nothing but 
the key that goes with the box. How much 
am I offered?” 

I started from my seat on the grass at the 
auctioneer’s words. There were household 
gods after all. But before I could make a 
bid a young man who had been sitting near 
me quickly said, “Wive dollars.” Almost 
instantly a white-haired woman who all the 
afternoon had been lingering near the auc- 
tioneer’s stand bid “ten.” I caught the 
auctioneer’s eye and said “fifteen.’ <A 
spirited contest followed between us three 
while the few people who had remained 
looked on in amazement. 

At last the box was knocked down to me 
for one hundred and ten dollars. It was an 
high price to pay, but at any cost I had de 
termined to have that box. As I tucked it 
under my arm and walked back to the inn 
I noticed the deeply disappointed look on 
the faces of the young man and the old lady, 
and I vaguely wondered what their interest 
might be in the household gods of Lemuel 
Bates. 

I hurried to my room in the inn and placed 
the box upon the table. It was beautifully 
carved, and on the cover in quaint old Eng- 
lish type were the words, The Household 
Gods of Lemuel Bates. With trembling 
hands I turned the key in the tiny lock and 
lifted the lid. Wagerly I looked within. 
What I had expected to see I do not know, 
but what I did see was very little. There 
was a faded bit of red bunting that might 


once have been a part of a flag, a small card 
photograph, also much faded, of a young 
woman dressed in Quaker garb, and a little 
clothbound New Testament, badly worn and 
much thumbed. That was all. 

I lifted the box and shook it. I turned it 
over and over. There was nothing else in it. 
But as I dropped it rather roughly on the 
table I noticed that it seemed very shallow 
for its height, and on examining it closely 
I found a tiny spring which released a false 
bottom. Beneath it there lay a few sheets 
of yellow paper on which was a crabbed and 
much blurred handwriting. I took the chair 
by the window and patiently deciphered the 
words and this is what I read: 


If I, Lemuel Bates, had lived in the 
olden time I would have carved for my- 
self some beautiful image as a symbol 
of my God. For me the only God I 
know and love abides in human forms 
and in visible things. He is in all that 
is beautiful and useful, and in all who 
are good and noble. I can see his glory 
in the sunrise and the sunset, and be a 
brother to the Persian sun worshiper. I 
can feel his majesty in sea and moun- 
tain and be a partaker of the religious 
feelings of the Greek. I can see his 
spirit in the lives of the great and good 
and so in sympathy bow down with the 
Chinaman at his ancestor’s grave. I 
can be humble before the Christ of Gal- 
lilee and with Peter of old say, “My 
Lord and my God.” 

As a boy I loved the old Roman 
story of the Lares and Penates, those 
gods of the home and fireside. After the 
war and some other experiences which 
deeply stirred my soul there came a 
pause in my life and i had time uw 
think. Then I discovered that I, too, 
had my household gods. They are in 
this box. For many years they have 
been precious to me and I have wor- 
shiped them. . 

This faded bit of bunting was once a 
part of my regiment’s flag. I had al- 
ways been a lover of my country, and 
when she needed me I responded with 
the best that was in-me. In the Wil- 
derness campaign my regiment was in 
that ill-fated charge into the crater after 
Burnside’s mine was fired, and on that 
July morning when our lines were 
broken and it seemed almost certain 
that we should all be captured, we took 
the flag of our regiment and tore it in 
pieces. Wach one of the boys took a 
piece. I carried mine with me to Ander- 
sonville, and when I came back home 
somehow that bit of bunting stood to 
me as the best symbol of the country 
that I loved. 

The photograph is Lucy Smith. She 
was a sweet girl and the chum of my 
boyhood. She had a sober and modest 
spirit which her Quaker training had 
strengthened. We were great friends 
and I loved her. And although I had 
never told her so in plain words I think 
she understood. When I came home 
from the war I purposed to ask her to 
be my wife, but alas! I found her mar- 
ried. I could not blame her for she 
married well, but she has ever remained 
my ideal of womanhood. I take this 
picture in my hand and all the charm 
and grace and all the rare winsomeness 
of her spirit come upon me and I wor- 
ship at her shrine. 
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The Testament was given to me by 
my mother. She was all goodness and 
blessing. I know that if most Chris- 
tiams were like her there would be no 
unbelievers. his little book is the meat 
and drink of my soul. With it I sit at 
the feet of the great Teacher and grow 
wise. 

These are my household gods. It is 
-true they are but symbols; the bunting 
of my country, land of freedom and of 
justice; the picture, of the power of 
love, the passion of a man for a maid; 
the book, of divine truth, the life of 
‘God in the souls of men. 

Into whomsoever’s hands this box 
may fall, I pray for him such a gift 
of the imagination that these simple 
things may be as beautiful and divine 
to him as they have been to me. This 
has been written in sincerity and truth 
by the hand of Lemuel Bates. 


The twilight was falling when I finished, 
and with a new reverence I took up the 
bunting, the picture andthe book. The 
story had illuminated them with glory. To 
me now as to Lemuel Bates these household 
gods were precious, and this glimpse into the 
soul of a great man had made me to regret 
many things in my own life. For, although 
it is hard to confess it, I had been an idler 
in the world, a drone in the hive, and even 
a doubter and a cynic. And Lemuel Bates 
had made me to be ashamed. 

There was a knock at the door and my 
landlord told me that a young man was on 
the veranda and wished to see me. I went 
down and found my visitor to be my com- 
petitor at the auction sale. In a straight- 
forward way he asked me if I would be 
willing to sell him the box and its contents. 
Although not able to pay the full amount 
then, he promised that he would send it to 
me in a few days. 

“Why do you want the box?’ I asked, and 
as he hesitated I added, “I have just read 
the story of these household gods of Lemuel 
Bates, and if you have more right to the 
box than JI, it is yours.’ He glanced up 
with a look of appreciation and no longer 
mistrusted me. Leaning forward in his 
chair he said: 

“Lemuel Bates was a friend to me. I was 
a poor boy and an orphan. I had a hard 

time until Lemuel Bates saw that there was 
something good in me. It was wonderful 
how he could see good in fellows when no 
one else could. He helped me through the 
academy and encouraged me to go to college. 
All that I am I owe to Lemuel Bates. Two 


years ago he showed me that box and told | 


me the story of its contents, and when I 
knew it was to be sold I determined to buy. 
But you had more money than I. But, sir, 
Lemuel Bates was father and mother and 
almost God to me. Cannot you let me have 
the box?” 

A half whimsical thought flashed through 
my mind and without replying to his eager 
question I asked: 

“Mr. Grant, have you any household gods 
of your own?” 

He looked at me in astonishment and 
stammered forth, “How—how did you know 
that I had?” and then to hide his embarrass- 
ment he turned to me and good-naturedly 
parried with: : 

“And haye you any household gods of you 

own?” 

I thought rapidly and there came to mind 
the strong box to which I loved to go, to 
finger the stocks and bonds which an uncle 
had kindly left me, and to cut the coupons 
on quarter days. I thought of the family 
tree which hung in the hallway of my house 
to which with pride I always called the at- 
tention of my visitors. I thought of the 
row of silver cups won at golf, and of my 
satisfaction in being known at the country 
club as the best golfer in the county. I 
turned to my young friend and said: 
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“Yes, Mr. Grant, I am afraid I haye, but 
you would not recognize my household gods, 
and Lemuel Bates would pity me for having 
no better ones.” 

Just then our conversation was _ inter- 
rupted by the approach of a lady. As she 
came up the walk I recognized her at once 
as the woman who at the auction that after- 
noon had also bid for the box. In a few 
words she made known her errand. She, 
too, wanted if possible to secure possession 
of the box in which reposed the household 
gods of Lemuel Bates. As she told her 
errand I looked at her. There was a dignity 
in her bearing, a gentle yet queenly mien, a 
strength in the lines of her face, and a re- 
pose on her placid brow and in her clear, 
gray eyes that marked her as an exceptional 
woman. She was fit to have been the 
mother of brave men. 

A flash of intuition came to me and as 
she paused I said, “Madam, you are Lucy 
Smith.” : 

For a moment a bit of color came to her 
pale face and then she said gently: 

“Yes, that was the name of my girlhood.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said with all the 
courtesy I could muster, “but I have just 
been reading the manuscript that was in the 
box. It came to me in the instant that you 
were Lucy Smith. Yes, I can see the re- 
semblance to the picture now.” 

“Tf you know the story,” she said after a 
moment’s thoughtfulness, “you do not won- 
der that I want the box. A few years ago, 
after my husband’s death, Lemuel Bates 
wrote me a letter and told me of his love. 
I had felt it to be, although never in all the 
years had he spoken of it. He was-the soul 
of honor. In that letter he also told me of 
his household gods. I loved Lemuel Bates,” 
and a thrill of joy rang in her voice, ‘‘and I 
love him stiJl. Is it any wonder that I want 
the box, and do you not think that it belongs 
to me?” 

We talked together, we three, far into the 
darkness with that full confidence of those 
whose hearts are touched with deep emotion. 
At length I went to my room and brought 
down the box. I took the picture in my 
hand and gave it to the white-haired woman 
and said: 

“You shall have this. It is yours anyway. 
I am sure Lemuel Bates would have it so.” 

I took the Testament and opened it. There 
on the first page were these words still dimly 
to be read: “To Lemuel from his mother 
Hannah. My boy, read and be wise.” I 
put the book into the hands of the young 
man saying, ‘‘You shall have this one of the 
household gods of Lemuel Bates.” 

I took the bit of bunting in my hand and 


continued: “And I think that I will keep - 


this, bit of bunting, as it happens my father 
was also in that charge into the crater. 
Only he was less fortunate than Lemuel 
Bates. He never came back.” 

We said good-by and I went up to my 
room but not to sleep. Until the early morn- 
ing birds began to sing I lay upon my bed 
and thought. The story of Lemuel Bates 
had entered my soul. It had touched a man- 
hood that too long had slept, and that night 
I determined that I; too, would have my 
household gods, and that they would be no 
less worthy to be worshiped, no less noble 
and holy than those of Lemuel Bates. © 


Six conferences are scheduled for North- 
field this summer. The one for college stu- 
dents closed July 3. Conferences for young 
women, Sunday school workers, women’s 
home and foreign missionary societies fill 
the remainder of the month. Englishmen 
are prominent on the programs. The Gen- 
eral Conference extends from Aug. 4 to 21. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan with daily Bible 
lectures will be one of the chief attractions. 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden of London and Rey. 
John A. Hutton of Glasgow return to North- 
field this season. New preachers are Rev. 
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H. B. H. McPherson of St. George’s Presby- 
terian Church and Rev. H. Elvet Lewis of 
the Congregational Weigh House Chapel, 
both of London. Among Americans on the 
program are Rey. Drs. A. T. Pierson, Len 
Broughton, R. A. Torrey and H. W. Mabie. 


The Story of John and Annie 


BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE 


John is a young minister who dreads the 
conditions of rural life. His tastes are not 
that way; and being such a man as he is he 
does not think it worth his while to try to 
change any of his tastes. He must be some- 
where where something is moving, so that 
the best.that is in him may be brought out. 
He has to be particular about his circum- 
stances. An appalling fear of quiet places 
has settled upon his soul. The solitude of 
the country oppresses him; the un-talking 
trees mock him; the plains tire him; the 
hills upset him; the lonely starlight pierces 
him; the winds shake him; the rains soak 
him through, and the sunshine dries him up. 
He is sure that his classmate, Tom, will for- 
get him, and that he will see no more the 
face of his friend, Annie. But a wave of 
courage reaches him. He finds that Tom 
would write to him and would come to see 
him in summer, With a turn of courtesy 
which he thinks he must have gotten at some 
time in Boston, he speaks to his friend, 
Annie. Annie has an honest face and a 
steady, hopeful mind. She was never much 
behind John when they had a few terms of 
school together. She tells him now, since he 
has asked her civilly, that she will go and 
live with him in the country, winter and 
summer. So he accepts the call from that 
rural church, meaning to stay there until he 
can find some place more befitting to his 
talents. 

Annie is contented and happy. The green 
grasses grow about the steps of her door. 
The red and the white roses blossom under 
her window. The trees speak sweetly to her 
with their endless patience and their ever- 
lasting, silent beauty. All the wide, visible 
glory of the heavens, unseen in cities, shines 
upon her at dawn and sunset and midnight. 
The robins sing to her with the early morn- 
ing, out ‘of the tops of the maples. The 
squirrels, with a gift to know her face and 
voice, pick from the snow or from her hand 
the crumbs she brings them. She sees where 
the spearmint first comes up in the spring- 
time by the brook. She likes the corn 
brought fresh out of her own garden, which 
she has diligently persuaded John to plant 
—and once or twice to hoe. The reflective 
young women: of the neighborhood call at 
her house to see how a comfortable sitting- 
room should look. The village school teacher 
stops to rest on her walk from the school- 
house. The little children look that way as 
they go by, and now and then they bring 
her buttercups and wild strawberries, 
erushed together in their small hands. Then 
she has shown to a child of her own the 
fields, and the hills, and the long, bending 
horizon lines—a sight which, wherever he is, 
will always be to that boy the natural sign 
and pattern of the whole earth he lives on. 
John himself is more comfortable than he 
ever thought he should be. Annie is not 
ashamed of him at the conferences. 

After a time John thinks that for the 
better use of his talents—and for his wife’s 
health—he should go to another place nearer 
to the city. Annie is glad to go with him. 
She is always glad with her steady and hope- 
ful mind to do whatever she thinks she ought 
to do—particularly for John. But in her 


.inmost heart, when she thinks of the house 


by the old church, and the wide yard and the 
barn and the neighbors, she sometimes wishes 
that John were, in some ways—a little dif- 
ferent.—From a paper read at the Anniver- 
sary of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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The N. E. A. in Boston 


Sometimes last week it seemed as if every 
third person you met in Boston streets was 
a beribboned man or woman who wore a 
decidedly holiday air; these were the na- 
tion’s schoolmasters and schoolma’ams, gath- 
ered from all the states for the annual meet- 
ing of their National Education Association. 
The old Art Museum in Copley Square, not 
to mention the churches and hotels in the 
same neighborhood, were turned over to the 
guests and good use they made of them. 

To visit the Museum in particular was to 
get an inkling of the great gathering and 
the machinery necessary to entertain it prop- 
erly. The headquarters were established 
there, and certainly the whole accommoda- 
tions of the building were fully needed. 
Starting from the basement where there was 
a fully equipped hospital ward with nurses, 
provided by the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, and the men’s smoking room, not to 
mention the cafe in the inner court, up 
through the registration rooms, the informa- 
tion bureau and the busy “lost-and-found” 
department, you found every corner fully 
utilized. Most of the educational institutions 
in Boston seized the opportunity to arrange 
exhibits, the schools of music, oratory and 
the like being represented along with Har- 
vard, Technology and Boston University. 
The railroads were equally enterprising and 
set up a room that looked the part of an 
up-to-date tourist office. 

And then, of course, there were the dele- 
gates, more than the proverbial “fifty-seven 
varieties” of school teachers, labeled with 
the vyari-colored ribbon badges which told 
their hailing place, their grade of member- 
ship, their specialties and so on. As they 
swarmed from meeting to meeting in the 
vicinity of Copley Square or sat about on the 
settees before the headquarters, it seemed as 
if some new kind of university was holding 
its class day. All the stores did considerable 
advertising for their benefit, though perhaps 
the generous supply of fans from the tele- 
phone company was most appreciated. 

At the same time it was evident that the 
storekeepers were very happy over the large 
increase in population, for the teachers were 
good spenders. Likewise the sight-seeing 
autos and personal conductors were jubilant 
as they fetched hither and yon happy groups 
of the visitors. For, as one teacher said, 
“Boston comes near having a corner on his- 
tory.’ The newspapers all made energetic 
bids for -attention, particularly the more 
yellow variety, and many were the guileless 
visitors who were lured into buying the 
scarehead editions that appeared with re- 
markable rapidity, hinting at dire events in 
the sessions and elections. 

At the same time the fight for the presi- 
dency did furnish a grist of good “‘copy” as 
well as real excitement and lobbying in the 
hotel corridors for the respective candidates. 
Probably New Old South auditorium never 
held a more excited gathering than the one 
in which Mrs. Young of Chicago, turned 
down by the nominating committee and put 
forward from the floor, won the day. Most 
of the men pretended to receive the news 
with some surprise, but the majority of the 
women, on the victorious afternoon, wore 
most exasperating “I-told-you-so” smiles. 

It is unlikely that any one tried to follow 
the program in detail; there were about 
thirty divisions of specialized groups and 
associated bodies, and six days full of ses- 
sions into which they could be put. Most 
of the members took the trouble to follow up 
only the meetings of their specialties. The 
Religious Education Association had _ its 
meeting along with the rest. Morning sery- 
iees were also provided in the Old South, 
Arlington Street and Trinity churches. As 
for the speeches, perhaps it.is only the nat- 
ural impression from the characteristically 


mangled newspaper reports, but it did seem 
as if there was a good deal of “knocking” on 
the program; about methods by the special- 
ists, and about the colleges by the high 
school instructors and about the Carnegie 
Foundation by some of the anti-monopolists. 

Still, when all the sightseeing is done and 
the hot weather irritations have become more 
vague, the inspiration of the great gathering 
will no doubt be with many a teacher as he 
or she goes back to the old routine next fall. 
This should be particularly true of the as- 
sembly in the Harvard Stadium on _ the 
Fourth where President Taft made an ad- 
dress. Furthermore, the air of good fellow- 
ship has seemed at times more pervasive than 
is the case generally in such large conven- 
tions. And when a Southerner or Westerner 
grew homesick, they could hie themselves 
away to the quarters which housed the state 
clans and there seek out familiar faces and 
accents. 

Somehow, one cannot help wondering what 
would be the effect if all the ministers, re- 
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Chicago’s superintendent just elected president of the 
i . 


gardless of their special affiliation or rank in 
the ecclesiastical world, would gather into 
such an inclusive meeting. If the schools 
profit by it, why not the churches? 

Gra AS 


The Telephone Voice 


Most men—and women—use more nervous 
force in speaking through the telephone than 
would be needed to keep them strong and 
healthy for years. / 

Nature knows no strain. ‘True science 
knows no strain. Therefore a strained, high- 
pitched voice does not carry over the tele- 
phone wire as well as a low one. 

Impatience, rudeness, indecision and dif- 
fuseness blur communication by telephone 
even more than they do when one is face to 
face with the person talking. 

It is as if the wire itself resented these 
inhuman phases of humanity and spit back 
at the person who insulted it by trying to 
transmit over it such unintelligent bosh. 

To a demanding woman who is strained 
and tired herself, a wait of ten seconds 
seems ten minutes. I have heard such a 
woman ring the telephone bell almost with- 
out ceasing for fifteen minutes I could hear 
her strain and anger reflected in the ringing 
of the bell. When finally she “got her 
party’? the strain in her high-pitched voice 
made it impossible for her to be clearly 
understood. ‘Then she got angry again be- 
eause “Central” had not “given her a better 
connection,” and finally came away from the 
telephone nearly in a state of nervous col- 
lapse, and insisted that the telephone would 
finally end her life. I do not think that she 
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once suspected that the whole state of fa-. 
tigue which had almost brought an illness 
upon her was absolutely and entirely her 
own fault.—Annie Payson Call, in Nerves 
and Common Sense. 


Baccalaureate Sayings 
INTELLECTUAL CHARITY 
President Butler at Columbia 


Those of us who believe that mankind is 
steadily climbing up hill believe that all the 
forces of the world which make for progress 
are preparing men for the better discharge 
of responsibility and for the more generous 
use of opportunity. We cannot deny, how- 
ever—we dare not—that there is a long road 
yet to travel. 

Carry out into the round of daily life an 
intellectual charity. Do not.insist upon im- 
posing your own view upon a universe that 
is itself larger and more complicated than 
any view which an individual, however tal- 
ented, can possibly hold. Try to under- 
stand that others are as sincere and of as 
high motives as yourself, even though they 
appear to be moving in a quite different di- 
rection. 

If the colleges and universities cannot pro- 
duce men and women who will exercise in- 
tellectual charity, and so soften the asper- 
ities and limit the controversies of which life 
is already too full, then where indeed shall 
intellectual charity be found? 


AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS 
Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard 


I have been made a member, given hon- — 
orary degrees in certain foreign universities 
of the continent of Europe and in England. 
I admire them with all my heart, and now, 
having said that, you will not misunder- 
stand me when I say that I come back feel- 
ing more strongly than ever that the place 
for an American to be educated is his own 
home. Let him be sent to school and to the 
university here in the United States. .”. . 

More and more we have grown to realize 
that it is not necessary to say whether our 
ideals are better or worse than those of an- 
other people, and that they are ours and 
that our children must be educated at home 
in those ideals. 


CORPORATE SELFISHNESS 
President Lowell at Harvard 


We suffer in this country from a certain 
confusion of thought which has taken a great 
hold upon us through misguided loyalty of: 
men who mistake the means for the ends 
and it is possible for a man showing the 
utmost loyalty to an institution in which 
he is interested to do absolute harm by car- 
rying that spirit too far. A man may have a 
loyalty to his corporation which he Serves, 
to the trades union in which he is a member, 
to the political party to which he belongs— 
aye, to the college of which he is a grad- 
uate, which actually injures the influence 
which he might have upon the community. 

Our danger. in this community is not indi- 
vidual greed; it is co-operative selfishness. 
Many a man has higher principles in his 
private conduct that affects his own pocket 
than he does as a member of an institution 
where it affects the treasury of that institu- 
tion. In other words, the danger that we 
have in our vast modern system of free and 
fertile organization is that the organization 
is far more selfish than the sum of the self- 
ishness of all the individuals composing it. 


The black man who cannot let love and 
sympathy go out to the white man is but 
half free. The white man who retards his 
own development by opposing a black man 
is but half free——Booker T. Washington. 
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For the Children 


Making Calls 


When I go to call with, Mother 
_ I sit still in a chair, 
While ladies talk about my clothes, 
‘And wonder at my hair. 
They ask me silly questions, 
And I don’t know what to say ; 
And there isn’t anything to eat, 
Nor anything to play. 


I like to call on Annie, 
And go all by myself; 

For down in Annie’s kitchen 
There is a lovely shelf, 

Where live big scalloped cookies, 
All sugary and sweet, 

And peppermints and lozenges, 
For Annie’s friends to eat. 


And there’s a dancing Johnny— 
She winds him with a key, 

And sets him on the table 
To whirl and hop for me.. 

She doesn’t ask me questions, 
Nor talk about my dress, 

But Annie knows what children like, 
And loves them, too, I guess! 

—Abbie Farwell Brown, in Fresh Posies. 


Little Sister’s Souvenir Party 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Little Sister sat under the apple trees 
wishing that fairies were true. If there 
were such a thing as a real fairy and the 
fairy offered to grant Little Sister one wish, 
she would ask for a party. Little Sister had 
never given a party. It was only since sum- 
mer boarders had begun flocking to the vil- 
lage that the country girls, big or little, had 
thought of parties, and the few affairs of the 
kind to which Little Sister had been invited 
were given by mothers with plenty of money. 
Big Sister had explained all this; she said 
that unless one could do things in as fine 
style as one’s neighbors, it was better to 
attempt nothing. 

There was certainly no style about the 
weather-beaten old farmhouse and there was 
just as certainly no money in the farmhouse 
to be used for anything but necessities. This 
was the reason the child said nothing to her 
mother about her longing to give a party. 
It was also her reason for thinking of 
fairies. 

The old orchard back of the farmhouse 
was the loveliest place in the world for chil- 
dren to play. How delightful it would be if 
magic tables should spring up all through 
that orchard! ‘The tables might be covered 
by cloths made of petals of apple blossoms 
woven in wondrous fashion. Ice cream 
should be served in yellow’ poppy blooms 
turned into solid gold by touch of a magic 
wand. Honey cakes from the wild bee’s 
storehouse would go well with the ice cream. 
Possibly Blue-eyed Marys would come in 
from the woods to wait upon the guests. 
Butterflies might be charming as electric 
fans, while birds, crickets and summer winds 
furnished marvelous music. : 

“Delightful but useless,” remarked Little 
Sister with grown-up wisdom, at the same 
time giving her head a shake as if to banish 
idle dreams. 

Suddenly Little Sister remembered her 
eurious souvenirs. If one must think under 
the apple trees why not think of something 
worth while. The child ran into the house 
and returned with a pasteboard box contain- 
ing eight tiny bottles of water, exactly the 
same size. The collection was given her a 
few months before by an aunt noted for 
souvenir fads. One bottle was labeled “‘At- 
lantic ‘Ocean,’ another “Pacific Ocean,” a 
third, “Indian Ocean.” “Mediterranean 
Sea,” “Black Sea,’ “Red Sea,” “Gulf of 


Mexico,’ and ‘Mississippi River,” com- 
pleted the list. These bottles of water from 
all over the globe were the envy of the coun- 
try children. Little Sister sometimes enter- 
tained her mother’s callers with the strange 
collection. 

Under the apple trees Little Sister con- 
tinued her dreams. This time she lifted the 
vial of Atlantic water while visions of Pil- 
grim fathers crossing the stormy sea filled 
her mind. Through the clear Pacific water 
she saw ships of old Spain sailing the 
Western coast. One bottle suggested the 
Israelites crossing the Red Sea and the fate 
of Pharaoh’s hosts. Wach label was a 
mysterious sign pointing the way to volumes 
of brave tales of ola. 

Many and many an evening Big Sister 
told Little Sister and the small brothers, 
stories of men who sailed the seas in the 
long ago, in quest of adventure, gold, or the 
souls of the heathen. Sometimes Little 
Sister chose, blindfolded, the bottle of water 
to be the first on the program of the story 
hour. — 

It was Mother Robin who made Little 
Sister forget her treasures under the apple 
trees that day. She was building a nest in 
the cherry tree by the barn. When the 
string on the currant bushes was gone, 
Mother Robin flew over and told Little Sis- 
ter that she must straightway have more 
string to weave into her nest. 

Later, the Brown’ boys began flying their 
kites down the lane, and strange as it may 
seem, Little Sister didn’t think of her bot- 
tles again until she heard it raining in the 
night; even then she fell asleep without 
worry, remembering that the corks in the 
bottles were protected by sealing wax. 

When Little Sister went in the orchard 
after her bottles she cried. Rain had soaked 
off the labels and wind had scattered them. 
The greatest sea captain who ever sailed 
the Spanish Main would have shaken his 


head if asked to distinguish the waves of® 


the Pacific from the Atlantic, or the Black 
Sea from the Gulf of Mexico. It could not 
be done. 

Little Sister wept and would not be com- 
forted until Big Sister made an attractive 
suggestion. 

“This is your chance to have a party,” 
she began. ‘If you wish to make your seven 
best friends happy, here is what you may 
do. ‘This is your chance to give a souvenir 
party and give each little girl a bottle cf 
waters of the globe. We’ll empty these bot- 
tles in a bowl, Little Sister, mix them up, 
Red Sea, Mississippi River and all, pour 
the water back in the bottles, and present 
them to the guests.” 

Little Sister wiped her eyes. “Will you 
tell the sea stories that used to belong to 
every bottle?’ she inquired. 

“To be sure I will. We will have the 
party in the orchard, with popcorn balls and 
nuts for refreshments. The more I think 
of it the more I believe it will be such a 
delightful party, perhaps we better divide 
the water in smaller portions so we may in- 
vite a larger number of guests. 

“Why, Little Sister, after all, it isn’t 
necessary to have exactly the same kind of 
a party other girls have. Our home isn’t 
like Judge Mason’s, and we can’t have 
eaterers from’ the city as your little friend 
Bernice did, but we have a beautiful orchard 
and waters of the globe for souvenirs.” 

By this time Little Sister was happy. 

“We'll make pansy shower bouquets too,” 
she added, “‘and if you tell stories about 
the Vikings and old Mediterranean sailors 
it will be lovelier than a fairy’s banquet.” 

To this day big girls, little girls and their 
brothers have ‘delightful memories of Little 
Sister’s souvenir party, when Big Sister 
decided that there is more than one way to 
entertain friends. .- ©) »* 
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Closet and Altar 


FAITH THAT ENDURES 


To present you holy and without blemish 
and unreprovable before him: if so be ye 
continue in the faith, grounded and stead- 
fast, and not moved away from the hope of 
the good tidings.—Ool. 1: 22, 28. 


Begin the race, begin it again, persevere 
in it. Do not grow weary or faint. The 
goal is not in sight, but it is certain. He 
will not fail you. There is not only His 
work for you, but His work in you. He is 
both the author and the perfecter of your 
faith —Charles Brown. 


Tor all of us the road has to be walked 
every step, and the uttermost farthing paid. 
The gate will open wide to welcome us, but 
will not come to meet us. Neither is it any 
use to turn aside, it only makes the road 
longer and harder.—George Macdonald. 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long 
day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours 
begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in 
sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that 
door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Comfort will be found, and only found, in 
keeping steadily, courageously, resolutely on 
with life. The way to light lies through the 
shadow; the way to life through death. 
Light and life will not come to you; by 
pressing forward you will come to them.— 
Lyman Abbott. 


It is not a matter of indifference whether 
we are hopeful or not. It is a part of a 
really Christian way of looking at things, 
although many good people fail to see it thus, 
and incline to put despondency in its place 
among the graces of the Christian character. 
—Henry Clay Trumbull. 


In the days that go on and on, O 
God, help us to walk in our appointed 
way with simple faith and cheerful 
courage. Keep us from all disheart- 
enment when the changes of our 
state bring clouds and fears. For 
in thee do we trust and from thee we 
look for the true reward of life’s 
obediences. Oh, Thou, our expecta- 
tion! make us sharers of thy patience, 
willing to wait because thou hast 
revealed in us thy loving fatherhood. 
But teach us how to venture in thy 
cause, in the right way, at the right 
time; and how to endure trial for our 
perfecting in the lessons of thy Holy 
Spirit’s teaching. Come with thy 
leading to the troubled and the 
weary, thy strength to sustain, thy 
presence to cheer. And to thy name 
be praise, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
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When Tarts Are Passing 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


There was a holiday supper at the News- 
boys’ Home, and a hundred ragged little fel- 
lows sat at long tables and ate turkey and 
cranberries and pie, and were utterly happy. 
Presently some one passed down the room 
with a huge dish of delightful little jelly 
tarts, offering one to each boy. One of the 
smaller guests, confused perhaps ‘by the noise 
about him, or overcome with sudden bashful- 
ness, shook his head and suffered them to go 
by. 

But in a moment he saw his mistake. On 
all sides the tarts were vanishing with sighs 
of satisfaction. He turned as the waitress 
came back toward him and whispered to her, 
“T’d like one, too!” 

She smiled and showed him the empty 
dish and said she was sorry, but they were 
all gone. The boy bent disconsolately again 
to his supper, and his next neighbor re- 
marked, sententiously : 

“The time to git tarts is when tarts are 
a-passin’ !”’ 

There is a whole world of philosophy in 
the homely phrase. The boy had seized the 
very idea older thinkers have expressed from 
Solomon down, sometimes in serious lan- 
guage, sometimes in the airy way Herrick 
put it: 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may; 
Old Time is still a-flying.”’ 


But it all means the same thing, that we 
are so intent on getting the big, important 
things of life that we let the little delights 
pass us by without our taking them. Once 
in a while we meet some one who recog- 
nizes the joy of the passing moment and 
seizes it, but most of us are too blind, or 
too busy, or both. Fate, like a bountiful 
fairy godmother, walks along by us with her 
arms full of small prize packages, labeled 
with our very names, and we never eyen 
look her way. 

There’ is a certain street in a nearby city 
which slopes gently down toward the sunset. 
At evening the sky is full of soft light and 
color just when the crowd is hurrying 
homeward. If you walk along and look at 
the passers you will see that most of them 
keep their faces turned sideward, towards 
the shop windows; some of them look down 
at the pavement; the few who look straight 
ahead are talking or thinking busily, and 
give only a fleeting glance toward the sky. 
Once in a while you see some one gazing at 
it, but apparently only speculating on the 
probable weather tomorrow. It is seldom 
that a face goes by really illuminated with 
the glory of the sunset itself. 

How many busy people take time for just 
a page or two each day from some book 
really worth while? “I never have time to 
read,” sighs the man who was once a lover 
of literature; “I am in my office all day, and 
at night I am too tired’; but he has half 
an hour night’and morning for his daily 
paper, with its thousand trivialities! Ten 
minutes stolen from its sheets would give 
him the page or two of, better things. 

“T am always in my ‘nursery or my 
kitchen,” the housemother murmurs plain- 
tively. “I have no opportunity for anything 
beyond; my very friends are forgetting me!” 
Yet there are little between-times when she 
could take a snatch of rest and pleasure. It 
is only that she is waiting for the long visits 
and leisurely enjoyments which never come 
to her. 

After all, important as are the big, seri- 
ous duties of life, the housekeeping, the 
business, the round of cares of every sort, 
they need not make up the whole of our 
lives. Getting other things as we go along 
is a matter of the will. A deliberate making 
room for small pleasures is perfectly possi- 
ble to the very busiest man or woman of all. 
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Half an hour can be taken sometimes 
from work of any sort; if not between 
morning and night, then at night. There 
is sometimes time for a walk, or a book, or 
a chat with one’s family.on things other 
than the price of living; time for a neigh- 
borly call, or a bit of music; time, too, to 
listen to the birds and see the buds come 
out on the bare branches. It is all a ques- 
tion of determination to get it, somehow. 

The trouble with the small pleasures of 
life is that they, like the boy’s tarts, have a 
way of “passin’.”’ If one does not take 
them when they are offered, they go by and 
do not come back again. The only chance 
one will ever have to hold one’s baby and 
sing to it and cuddle it, is when it is a baby 
—and how soon it changes into a big boy 
or girl, and then goes out into the world! 
The only time one will ever have to watch 
the sunset is exactly toward the inconvenient 
hour of the evening meal, while the family 
are demanding a hundred things. The only 
opportunity for reading aloud in one’s home 
is while that home is still in existence, and 
that’s but a little, little while! 

The great things of life are important 
enough to take all our days and nights, all 
our strength and thoughts, if we let them; 
pressing enough, too, to keep us always 
jaded and dulled. ‘“‘What gets crowded out?” 
asked some one once, who looked on at the 


‘ busy world of men and women; “that is the 


great test of living.” What gets crowded 
out in many of our lives is happiness, the 
kind of happiness which is offered to us 
daily in a hundred small ways. 

The prizes of life, after all, are only for 
the small minority of people. Rewards for 
most of us for the labor we perform are in- 
significant. But that only means that we 
should add to them the other good things 
which we can have for the taking, and so 
increase the sum of the things worth having. 


Leisure for the cultivation of our talents, 


an unhurried, serene home life, money to 
travel abroad, the gathering of a library, or 
*learning to play the violin—these things are 
not for most of us. They are the piéces de 
résistance. of life’s banquet. But instead, 
there are the delicious little morsels of joy, 
the sweetness of which is greater because it 
is compressed in the smaller compass; these 
may be ours, and if we have them we shall 
not crave anything more. But the tarts are 
passing, and they won’t come back when 
once they have gone by! 


Hunts in the Bible 


III. 


Which of the following are mentioned in 
both Jonah 1 and Acts 27? Which in 
Jonah 1 only? Which in Acts 27 only? 

1. Aship. 2.. The use of sails. 3. The 
use of ears. 4. A row boat. 5. A main- 
sail. 6. Ropes. 7. Two mentions of the 
stern. 8. Two mentions of forepart of the 
ship. ©9. ‘A. rudder. 10: Sailors. 11. 
Commander of a ship. 12. Soldiers. 13. 
Passengers. 14. Owner of a ship. 15. 
Cargo. 16. Anchor. 17. Passage money. 
18. Boards. 19. Bread. 20. Wheat. 21. 
A fishy 22.) Sea? (28) “Wand? “24; = An’ is- 
land. 25. Rocks. 26. Waves. 27. Sun. 
28. Heaven. 29. Night. 30. . Sleep. 31. 
Day. 32. Storm. 33. Calm after storm. 
34. Stars. 35. Winter. 386.. Swimming. 
87. An act of thanksgiving to God. 388. 
A prayer to God. 39. An angel. 40. 
Heathen gods. 41. <A seaport. 
48. Hair. 44. Hands. 45. 
treachery. 


An act of 
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The Interrogation Habit for 
Mothers 


BY LILLIAN M, ALLEN 


I was one day in a schoolroom where a 
class in grammar was reciting. A boy had 
become somewhat confused in the intrica- 
cies of the sentence he was analyzing, and 
as the teacher opened her lips I had already 
formed in my own mind the question’ she 
was about to ask that would set the child 
right. 

But to my surprise she turned to the class 
instead. ‘“‘Who can ask a question that will 
help Raymond out?” she said. The class 
put on their thinking-caps, a hand was soon 
raised and the question was asked that led 
to the solution of the tangle. 

I came away impressed with a new sense 
of the possibilities of cultivating skill in the 
art of questioning. Since then I have often 
noticed, in listening to ordinary conversa- 
tion, the need of cultivating this art. 

“You ought to be the one to make social 
calls, Hubert,” said a wife to her husband. 
“T never come home from a call or a visit 
that you don’t begin popping at me the most 
natural questions in the world about the 
people I have met—questions I might have 
asked with perfect propriety, from mere 
kindly interest in my friends, but which I 
never thought to ask. I always feel so em- 
barrassed in company, too, because I cannot 
start a conversation. You know the other 
day when we met Professor Hale at the re- 
ception, I had such a good opportunity to 
talk with him and I so wanted to learn 
something about his work, and yet I couldn’t 
seem to find the right sort of question to ask 
that would bring out what I wanted to hear. 
When you came up, you just started him off 
splendidly, though you only asked him the 
most commonplace questions.” 

Most of us have a sufficient gift of sym- 
pathy to find expression in some degree 
when talking with friends, but in every sta- 
tion in life the art of drawing others out is 
abundantly worth developing. A teacher, a 
pastor or a settlement worker cannot win 
real success without this skill, but no one 
needs it more than the mother of growing 
children. The youngsters are away all day. 
How shall she keep abreast of their sayings 
and doings unless she possesses that magic 
key, the skill of an adroit questioner? _ With 
it she follows up some chance remark of the 
child’s with casual interrogation, until he 
has revealed unconsciously the character of 
a playmate, or it may be, some hitherto un- 
discovered fault or virtue in himself. Or 
she sits down at the bedtime hour, the 
mother’s golden opportunity, and unlocks the 
doors of remembrance, encouraging just the 
confidences she seeks, by allowing one ques- 
tion to lead on naturally to another. 

“What have you most enjoyed today?” 
“What is the best thing you have seen or 
heard?” ‘Have you had any opportunities 
of doing a kindness?” “Have you seen any 
one else helping anybody?’ “What did you 
play at recess?’ “Whom did you play 
with?” ‘Does everybody on the playground 
play fqgir?”’ ‘Whom do you-like best to play 
with, and why?” “Were there any shadows 
on the day’s happiness?” These and similar 
queries will often lead to most rewarding 
confidences, 

If there be a suspicion that anything 
wrong has happened during the day, the 
questioning must be very adroit, lest the sug-" 
gestion of evil be planted where. none was 
before; and the atmosphere must be one of 
absolute sympathy, or the desired confidence 
may be frightened away. 

Often a child’s questionings may be turned 
back upon himself. His tendency to ask- 
mere idle questions may be profitably met in 
this way. On the other hand, if taught to 
try to think out an answer to his own really 
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intelligent queries, his powers of logic will 
have a valuable training even though he 
may not always reach the conclusions ex- 
pected of him. When the topic concerns his 
own spiritual condition the mother has a 
wonderful opportunity. 

“Do you think I’m a Christian, Mamma?” 
inquired a boy of six. 

“What do you think about it yourself, 
Robert?” asked his mother. 

After a thoughtful pause the reply came, 
“No, I don’t believe I am.” 

“Why do you think you aren’t?’”’ pursued 
the mother. 

Another pause and then he _ replied, 
“*Cause I get mad and do things I oughtn’t 
to.” 

“And do you think Christians never do 
things they oughtn’t to do?” 
“Maybe. I don’t know.” 
hesitation. ; 

“But don’t you know, Robert, that if you 
aren’t really sure whether you are a Chris- 
tian or not, you can make so sure by giving 
yourself to Christ at this very moment that 
you never need be uncertain about it again?” 

Then the little fellow knelt and committed 
himself to the Saviour so completely that 
the definiteness and the finality of the act 
are still going with him into his young man- 
hood. 

This. art is one that may be acquired by 
any mother with a little attention and per- 
severance, Aside from the help it will be to 
her in contact with others, its cultivation 
will provide her with an enchanted field- 
glass for the discernment not only of the 
unseen forces of evil that beset her child 
within and without, but for the discovery of 
the angelic ministries about him as well. 


This with much 


My First Interest in Birds 


One auspicious day in June I discovered 
a humming-bird’s nest. I was a small boy, 
and lived in a suburb of Boston called Rox- 
bury, near the edge of Brookline, on a fine 
old colonial estate, where the new Harvard 
Medical School buildings now stand. There 
were six acres of lawn, garden, shrubbery 
and orchard, overarched by great elms and 
other shade trees. On one side of the house 
was a row of alternate Norway spruce and 
larch trees. A tiny humming-bird had been 
visiting the flowers about the house, and one 
day I saw her fly to her nest out near the 
end of one of the lower branches of the first 
larch tree. There were young in it at this 
particular time, but in a few days they had 
departed, and I brought a step-ladder and 
took down the nest. Never can I forget my 
feelings of wonder and admiration as I 
gazed upon the exquisite little cup built 
of silky fibers, coated with lichens, It was 
a revelation of loveliness which laid strong 
hold upon my sensibilities, giving me a dis- 
tinct impetus from which I never recovered. 
This is the earliest incident about a bird 
outdoors of which I have any recollection. 

By another process I was being prepared 
to entertain such interests. In our home 
we were so fortunate as to have a set of 
that great work, Audubon’s “Birds of Amer- 
ica,” the original octavo edition, in seven 
volumes, with a colored plate of each species 
of bird. ‘These pictures absolutely fasci- 
nated me with a peculiar witchery which I 
eannot describe, but which was simply irre- 
sistible. In time I came to have the feel- 
ing that I must find these birds for myself. 
And when I.found one or another which I 


- had been studying from the book, and for the 


first time was actually face to face with it 
in real life, there came over me a feeling of 
unutterable rapture—Herbert K. Job, im 


“How to Study Birds.” 


'Is there no way to bring home a wander- 
ing sheep but by worrying him to death?— 
Thomas Fuller. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Message to Traveling Brethren 
BY AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


Will you permit an open letter to our 
Congregational church members, and espe- 
ciai'y to our ministers, as many as may 
Let the 
reader not look about for the instances criti- 
cised, for there is little chance of identifica- 
tion, and I am trying to speak early before 
a habit becomes fixed. 

On the return from Palestine, or on the 
way out, you are likely to touch at other 
historic points in Asia where small com- 
munities of Christians are keeping up a 
plucky and aggressive fight against the irreli- 
gion that goes with a religious name. Cer- 
tain signs distinguish the Evangelical or 
Protestant churches of the Hast from those 
ruled by traditions and forms. One of these 
signs is a careful observance of the Lord’s 
Day. Preachers and missionaries in this 
field have to meet a formidable danger in the 
many attractions that call people away from 
the churches on Sunday to the beautiful out 
of doors, and the harmless pleasure resort. 
Thus far the evangelical churches have held 
their own and a little more. 

As long as none but the worldly make a 
selfish use of the Lord’s Day our evangel- 
icals show a brave front; but when a min- 
ister of the gospel or a Christian business 
man takes his family to Hphesus on Sunday, 
or comes home from Sardis, or sails for Pat- 
mos on Sunday, our best Christians are at a 
loss. If Sunday excursions are in order, we 
all want the privilege on this free day of all 
the week. It is fruitless to explain that the 
tourist is a churchgoer at his own home; 
that the steamer makes but a short stop; 
that the chance of a lifetime is at stake; 
that a Sunday spent among ruins eloquent 
of apostolic times is worth more than a Puri- 
tan Sunday of cast-iron regulations. Your 
very excusable exception is all right for once, 
and the next visitor finds equally exceptional 
circumstances; but to the native Christian 
who sees you come and go, but whom you do 
not see, the exception looks like a rule. 

On mission soil the Christian wins his 
Sunday at great cost. He has been dropped 
by one business house after another because 
he refuses to compromise that day, and has 
faced famine month after month. He does 
not think your sacrifice of a side-trip now 
and then too great a price to pay for the 
principle. A living Tarsus is better than a 
dead Pergamus, and the Sunday that you 
spend with God’s people where they now 
live and work may be worth more than all 
the other days of your travel. Will you not 
have this in mind when you make up your 
itinerary ? 


Why be a Minister 


Because of God’s call to you, clearly heard 
and perfectly understood; a call that is 
sacred, authoritative and irresistible; a call 
that brings you face to face to your Risen 
Lord and makes you say, “Here am I; send 
me!” 

You are to go where ‘he sends you; you 
are to see his poor, his sick, his sin-stricken 
souls, as he sees them, and lead these un- 
shepherded sheep in sympathy and love to 
their good Shepherd, and commit them to 
his care. 

If some will not be led and hear the Mas- 
ter’s voice speaking through you; if those of 
the fold expose themselves to danger and 
hear not your warning; if the great world 
outside your peaceful valley knows not your 
charge and cares not; if your own loved 
ones, too, sometimes suffer with you, remem- 
ber God sees and knows and loves. 


And if an under Shepherd once, then 


always so; you cannot leave your task if you 
would. And why should you? You labor, 
above all, for God, your work lasts beyond 
time, and your reward, although long with- 
held, shall be all the more precious. 
LANGLEY B. SEARS. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


A Voice from a Boston Prayer 
Meeting 


The speaker was a wage-earner—intelli- 
gent, thoughtful and devout. He usually 
comes to our prayer meeting, often takes 
part, and when he does so always has some- 
thing to say. Upon this occasion he did not 
rise to his feet, but kept his chair while 
speaking lest he should disturb the little 
child who lay asleep in his lap. This is what 
he said: 

“In my opinion there isn’t half as much 
atheism among common people as some folks 
think. I had a good lesson on that subject 
only yesterday. I went to a great labor 
meeting where five hundred working men 
were present. In the course of the meeting 
the committee on resolutions offered one that 
brought in the name of God. One of the 
members objected to that and moved that the 
word God be stricken out. He said that few 
if any of us believed there was a God, and 
that it was an insult to our intelligence to 
have his name appear in the minutes. 

“The chairman therefore called on every- 
body who agreed with the brother, and 
wanted the name of God cut out, to rise; 
and that one man arose and stood all alone 
by himself. Then the chairman called for 
all those who did believe in God and wanted 
his name to stand in the resolution; and the 
whole five hundred rose to their feet at once. 

“T couldn’t help feeling sorry for the poor 
fellow that he couldn’t get a single man to 
agree with him,” SeEenE: 


Not Afraid of Supervision 


Supervision of all the churches, old and 
young alike in order that there may be no 
discrimination, is most urgently needed for 
the sake of the young churches. They are 
organized in the simple Congregational way 
and so take the name of Congregational 
churches, though very few of their members 
or ministers are Congregationalists by birth 
or training. It is painful to see how some 
of them are plodding their little way when 
we know that it is the fault of our system 
that there is not more vigor in them; and it 
is a misuse of the name to call them Con- 
gregational churches. Among the American 
population of today the Congregational 
church of the past of which we are so proud 
cannot be reproduced in its self-sufficiency 
on a national scale. Supervision would 
bring about a higher standard of life; and by 
asking for it the churches would not lose any 
of their independence. 

Waterbury, Ct. JOHN HENDERSON, JB. 


Put the Laymen In 


I wish you would blaze away on. the ten- 
deney to elect as delegates to the National 
Council only preachers. At the Cleveland 
meeting the three Suffolk Conferences of 
Massachusetts sent eight ministers and no 
laymen. Maine sent eleven ministers and 
two laymen. Iowa sent twenty-eight minis- 
ters and seven laymen. The Illinois State 
Association sent six ministers and no lay- 
men. How are we going to get the National 
Council to be truly representative when the 
delegates are mostly ministers—many of 
whom have changed their fields between the 
time of their appointment and the time of 
the meeting of the Council. We are making 
the same mistakes this year, appointing only 
preachers. OuIO. 
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Among the New Books 


The Bible andIts Interpretation 


A valuable edition of The New Testament, 
Revised Version of 1881 (Oxford Univ. Press. 
$3.00), has for its distinctive feature very 
full marginal references, not only to other 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, but 
also to the Apochrypha, the result of years 
of labor by Dr. Scrivener and Professor 
Moulton, and later by A. W. Greenup and 
James H. Moulton. Thick type is used in 
the references in the Synoptic Gospels to in- 
dicate substantial identity of statement and 
other simple devices assist in complete cross 
reference. In abundance, accuracy and use- 
fulness of references this edition surpasses 
even the admirable American Revision. 

The Oxford University Press issues a new 
edition of the Scriptures which it calls The 
Companion Bible, of which Part I., The 
Pentateuch ($1.50), is now printed. The 
text is the A. V. and occupies one-half of 
each page, the other half being devoted to 
marginal notes, and there are fifty-two ap- 
pendixes, of varying value. The nature of 
the work may be judged from the following 
typical statement: “The position occupied 
in the Companion Bible is that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God. Therefore 
the record of the dates and periods stated in 
the Bible are as much inspired as any other 
portion of it; and are as much to be relied 
on for accuracy as those statements upon 
which we rest in hope of eternal salvation.” 
Ussher’s chronology is accepted and twenty- 
eight pages are given to charts of events 
from 400 B.C., the exact date of Adam’s 
creation, to 69 A.D., the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Five pages are devoted to Fig- 
ures of Speech, of which there are one hun- 
dred and eighty named and defined. ‘There 
is no room for evolution,’ the writer says, 
“without a flat denial of divine revelation.” 
The book is an extraordinary example of re- 
actionary Biblical criticism. 

The most valuable and, until recently, the 
least understood and used portions of the 
Old Testament are the prophetic books. No 
Biblical scholar has done more, in our judg- 
ment, to open the Hebrew Scriptures to the 
student of the English Bible than Prof. 
Charles Foster Kent of Yale. The third 
volume in his Student’s Old Testament series 
(four being now published) has just been 
issued by Scribner’s (each $2.75 net). It 
is entitled The Sermons, Epistles and Apoc- 
alypse of Israel’s Prophets. Its plan and 
arrangement are the same as the volumes of 
the series previously reviewed in our col- 
umns. Making full use of results of modern 
scholarship, conservative and non-controver- 
sial, this volume, whether for reconstruction 
of Hebrew history, for interpretations of 
the teachings of the prophets or for devout 
meditation on great religious truths, is in- 
valuable. 

An important study of a single gospel is 
Jesus According to S. Mark, by J. M. 
Thompson (Dutton. $1.50 net). The posi- 
tion of the author is that the second gospel 
is an early and authentic account of the life 
of Jesus “in which nothing essential is 
omitted or misrepresented.” That nothing 
essential to a correct: understanding of the 
teaching of Jesus is omitted is a question- 
able premise and may invalidate the author’s 
conclusions, e.g., concerning Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, which is treated 
more fully in Matthew and Luke than in 
Mark. But apart from this doubtful posi- 
tion the study of the life of Jesus as shown 


in Mark is admirably conducted. specially 


suggestive is the treatment of miracles and 
the chapters on Jesus’ Way of Life, Jesus’ 
Mind, Jesus’ Social Outlook and Jesus Him- 
self. 

A useful textbook for Bible Classes is The 


Book of Isaiah, by George L. Robinson 
(Y. M. C. A. Press, New York). The writer 
“welcomes all ascertained results of investi- 
gation” but declines to accept conjecture or 
theory as final conclusion. He holds to the 
traditional theory of the authorship of 
Isaiah, though believing the book revised and 
supplemented to an unknown extent. This 
textbook contains fifteen studies, and each 
study is divided into seven parts, for daily 
use. In spite of its conservative position on 
some points it seems admirably adapted for 
class use and if it results in leading men to 
study the great Prophet will accomplish 
much good. ’ 


Essays 


The professional man, especially the 
teacher or the minister and in less degree 
the lawyer or the doctor, will greatly enjoy 
the chatty, cheerful and genially witty writ- 
ings of Grant Showerman in With the 
Professor (Holt. $1.50 net). These have 
appeared in V'he Atlantic and other maga- 
zines, but are well worth this more perma- 
nent and convenient form. The writer is 
surely the literary descendant of the dear 
old Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, with a 
similarly wise philosophy of lfe, the same 
cheerful outlook and a healthy enjoyment 
of the immaterial riches of a well-furnished 
mind and a generous heart. He discusses 
many kinds of questions, though mainly the 
problems of education claim his attention. 
Problems financial -he also considers and 
nearly solyes the conundrum: How to be 
happy on a salary that hardly meets the 
necessities of life. 

A collection of essays suffers from the 
same danger as a collection of sermons; 
delivered to the editor or the audience at 
intervals, they unconsciously repeat a cycle 
of ideas and overlap. This is true of Hliza- 
beth Bisland’s excursions in At the Sign of 
the Hobby Horse (Houghten Mifflin. $1.25 
net), though the book is clever, bright, 
sparkling. The subjects dealt with are 
largely Jliterary—Morals of the Modern 
Heroine, Garden Books, The Child in Lit- 
erature. The point of view is original and 
the treatment bracing in its good-natured 
common sense. The author punctures many 
a fine-phrased bit of modern pessimism with 
her merry thrusts. 


The publishers of William Morton 
Payne’s Leading Essayists of America 
(Holt. $1.75) frankly admit that “one of 


the most valuable parts of this book is the 
rather lengthy introduction,’ and they might 
have left off the first two words of their 
phrase. The book is of the general type 
into which all series of biographies natur- 
ally seem to jog dt the end. It is readable, 
comprehensive, takes up the most promi- 
nent men in its field—Irving, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Curtis—and doesn’t present one 
bit of original work by the author. ‘The 
introductory survey, covering all the minor 
American essayists, is fresh and suggestive, 
taking the book out of the class of encyclo- 
pedie productions. 

Albany, N. Y., sets up a rival to Mr. 
Crothers of Cambridge and boasts of its 
essayist in the Charles Lamb vein. Only F. 
R. Marvin in writing Waecursions of a Book- 
Lover (Sherman, French. $1.50 net) is un- 
able to divest himself of his clericalism as 
successfully as his contemporary of Cam- 
bridge, and, with all his lightness, deftness, 
wit, can be detected before the first essay 
is out. The sixth confesses the fact un- 
blushingly. These charming excursions 
which dawdle through the paths of litera- 
ture, always seeming intent to lead nowhere 
and then suddenly jumping out onto a very 
definite exordium, have the earmarks of the 
pulpit. Their themes are of the profounder 


things, Immortality, the Purpose of Life, the 
Reality of Religion, the Moral Intent of 
Authors, Suicide. The learning behind them 
is enormous; the man seems to have browsed 
over the whole field of literature and found 
none of the commoner languages a stumbling 
block in his way. The learning has an 
ecclesiastical bent, but this adds to the worth 
ot the volume and, for the thoughtful reader, 
to its charm. He rises at the end feeling 
that not only has he been delighted, as Dr. 
Crothers can delight; but also aided, up- 
lifted, instructed, laughed into a profounder 
faith, a larger love for humanity, a fuller 
comprehension of his God. 

Nearly the whole of Mr. James Huneker’s 
Promenades of an Impressionist (Scribner’s. 
$1.50 net) is devoted to modern art or the 
modern galleries. So comprehensive a sur- 
vey of artists little known to the American 
public it would be hard to find in such brief 
compass. Mr. Huneker acknowledges his 
point of view in calling himself an impres- 
sionist. He has the interest, the leisure, the 
detachment to look and record the effect 
upon his own mind. And he knows how to 
make his excursions interesting, even though 
he demands some acquaintance with the field 
of modern art and much enthusiasm for 
technicalities. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing feature of an interesting book is the 
breadth of its appreciations. 


Briefer Mention 


Under the one title, Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy (Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.00 net), 
Isador H. Coriat, M.D., has gathered re- 
sults of investigations to be found else- 
where only in widely scattered magazine 
articles, reports, ete. His work is divided 
in two parts: the exploration of the sub- 
conscious, a study of normal phenomena ; 
and the diseases of the subconscious, includ- 
ing loss of memory, illusions of memory, 
splitting of personality, hysteria, psychas- 
thenia, psycho-epilepsy, ete. 


Mr. James H. Stark of Cambridge has 
published a book on “The Loyalists of 
Massachusetts and the Other Side of the 
Revolution.” It is in part an attempt to 
smirch the reputations of leaders in the 
war for American Independence. Some 
effort seems to be making to advertise the 
book by telegraphing to newspapers through- 
out the country that it has aroused great 
indignation and bitter attacks on it. We 
doubt if much feeling can be aroused over 
it. It is a disagreeable and rather dull book. 


In an article on the Emmanuel Movement 
Dr. Worcester once referred to a book py 
Baron yon Feuchtersleben as ‘fan inimitable 
work”’ containing all the essential principles 
of the movement. That book, now published 
under the title Health and Suggestion 
(Huebsch. $1.00 net), is the German clas- 
sic on the subject, first appearing over fifty 
years ago and since then in many editions. 
The translation is good and the important 
facts recently set forth in psychotherapy 
are here presented at.a somewhat different 
angle and in attractive fashion. 


The collection of Mark Twain’s Speeches 
(Harpers. $2.00 net) is a contribution for 
his ultimate biographer. It shows his jus- 
tifiable confidence and that of his literary 
executors in the curiosity of the public. 
One misses in reading that inimitable style 
of delivery, so apparently artless, so really 
artful. All are humorous, most of them by 
extravagant exaggeration or invention. As 
their author himself tells us in a preface, 
they are not to be read at a sitting, but 
dipped into now and then. They recall an 
astonishing variety of occasions in two con- 
tinents. : 


‘himself so described it (v. 9). 
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Great Discoveries 


Concerning Jesus 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


II. The Glory of the Messiah 


Last Sunday you saw that the disciples of 
Jesus made and had confirmed to them the 
great discovery that Jesus, their teacher, 
was the Messiah whom the Hebrew prophets 
had foretold. Today you consider the next 


discovery. It was made by only three of the 


Twelve and they concealed it from the others 
till after the resurrection (Mark 9: 9). 

First compare the accounts of the transfig- 
uration scene in Matt. 17: 1-9 and Luke 9: 
28-36 with Mark 9: 2-9. Make notes for 
yourself of what is added and what omitted 
in Matthew as compared with Mark and 
what you find in Luke which is not in either 
of the other accounts. 

Remember that none ‘of the three writers 
of these accounts saw what they described 
and that the transfiguration is not mentioned 
in the Gospel of John. They tell us what 
they heard directly or through others from 
Peter, James and John (v. 1). 

What these men saw was a vision. Jesus 
Compare it 
with another vision of*Peter (Acts 11: 5) 
and with visions of Paul (Acts 26: 12-19; 
2 Cor. 12: 1-4). The prophets had such 
visions (Luke 1: 22; Isa. 6: 1-8; Dan. 2: 
19), ete. Visions of this kind are given only 
to those prepared to receive them. If others, 
even the other disciples, had been present on 
the mount with Jesus, we cannot suppose 
they would have seen what these three men 
saw. The companions of Paul when he saw 
Jesus on the road to Damascus had no vision 
(Acts°9:° 7; 22: 9). 

The description of the scene in the com- 
bined story is a striking one. The mountain 
top in the night, Jesus absorbed in prayer, 
his three companions, profoundly impressed 
by his mysterious sayings in the days when 
they had been walking with him (Matt. 16: 


_ 27, 28), now drowsy with sleep (Luke 9: 


382), the moon emerging from obscuring 
clouds (Matt. 17: 5) or perhaps a flash of 
lightning illuminating the scene, with ac- 
companying thunder (comp. vs. 5, 6 with 
John 12: 28, 29); their own confused and 
aimless utterances (Luke 9: 33)—all these 
things worked on their excited imagination. 
Through their vision on the mountain they 
made wonderful discoveries. What were 
they? 

1. The glory of the person of Jesus. 
They had already discovered that he was the 
Messiah longed for by the whole nation. He 
had confirmed their discovery by telling them 
that he would soon come in the glory of his 
Father (Matt. 16: 27). Now they beheld 
his glory (Matt. 17: 2). Peter remembered 
the vision long afterward, when he had 
something that he prized more on which to 
base his faith in the Christ (2 Pet. 1: 16- 
20). i 

2. The glory of his companionship. The 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets had their 
most wonderful experiences on mountain 
tops: Moses on Sinai (Hx. 34: 4, 5, 29), 
when his face sent forth beams of light; 
Blijah on ‘‘Horeb, the.Mount of God,”’ when, 
after wind, earthquake and lightning, he 
heard, as Moses had, the voice of Jehovah 
(1 Kings 19: 11-13). So now it fitted the 
disciples that these great 
prophets should appear on the mountain 
and that the voice of Jehovah should again 
be heard and should give his indorsement to 
the Messiah (Matt. 17: 8, 5). 

3. The glory of his sacrifice. Point out 
the fact that it was after the death of Jesus, 


International Sunday Schoo! Lesson for 
July 24. The Transfiguration. Matt. 17: 


- 1-8,,.14-20. 


which seemed to Peter a thing impossible to 
happen to the Messiah (Matt. 16: 22), that 
the disciples found in Peter’s vision the jus- 
tification for that death in the approval of 
the greatest of the prophets and of Jehovah 
himself (Luke 9: 80, 31, 35). When the 
gospel came to center around the Cross (Gal. 
6: 14), then the testimony of the prophets 
before the crucifixion magnified its meaning 
to the followers of the Christ (1 Pet. 1:11). 

4. The glory of his daily life. The vision 
of the three disciples was not of something 
which existed only on the mountain in the 
night. What they saw dimly for only a 
moment was a revelation of the abiding 
character of their Lord. When the eyes of 
Elisha’s frightened young servant were 
opened, he saw the mountain full of horses 
and chariots of fire, which all the time had 
been guarding his master (2 Kings 6: 17). 
So when the disciples saw only their Master 
as they had seen him every day (Matt. 17: 
8), he still was all that their vision had re- 
vealed to them. 

This, then, is the principal meaning of the 
Transfiguration for us, that Jesus Christ is 
always more wonderful than we have con- 
ceived him to be in our moments of highest 
devotion. Whoever goes apart from men to 
pray and meditate on Jesus as the Saviour 
of mankind will have a vision of him trans- 
figured. Such a vision had Francis Xavier 
and Martin Luther and John Knox and 
George Fox and John Wesley and our Pil- 
grim Fathers and many individuals and 
companies of men who under the inspiration 
of what they have seen have led mankind 
higher and nearer to the throne of God. 

Can we have such a vision? We surely 
can if we rightly apprehend the meaning of 
the story of the Transfiguration in the New 
Testament. It was not by remaining to 
gaze on what they saw, as Peter and his 
companions wanted to do (v. 4), that they 
would understand the mission of the Mes- 
siah. As soon as Peter uttered that wish, 
a cloud was drawn over the vision and when 
they again looked up, the disciples saw only 
Jesus as they had known him (v. 8). But 
when he had led them down the mountain, 
he showed them a different sight. There was 
a boy writhing in suffering, his family in 
helpless misery and theif fellow-disciples 
unable to give relief (vs. 14-16). Jesus re- 
storing the epileptic boy (vs. 17, 18), and 
telling them how to minister to the poor and 


-sick as he-did, was a greater revelation to 


them than what they had seen on the mount 
(vs. 19, 20). The vision on the mount in- 
terprets such scenes as the disciples saw on 
the plain to those who know the Messiah’s 
mission (Mark 10: 42-45). 


Christian Helpfulness 


Life’s greatest opportunities are often near 
at hand. We seek unwisely if we seek only 
afar. We need also to value and to utilize 
what we may see by opening our eyes and 
touch by outreaching our hands. The com- 
mand of service will send some far hence; 
it will keep others where they are. And it 
is not always the best service which is most 
remote. 

The inner life of the church ought to be its 
truest life; it ought to be its warmest, ten- 
derest life; it ought to be kind, sympathetic, 
generous; it ought to be gentle, loving, help- 
giving. The church which knows not how 
or cares not how it may help its own will 
have little willingness and little power to 
help the more remote. 

A rare and precious Christian grace, is 
this grace of helpfulness. Souls have need 
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of assistance as truly as do bodies. Faith 
and hope, courage and cheer, loyalty and 
consecration, joy and peace may be enriched 
and made to grow and ripen. Or, on the 
other hand, the souls of men may starve and 
shrivel and die, because hands of sympathy 
have not been outreached. Many a life of 
service is lost to the church and the Master 
because at a time when it was needed there 
was no hand to help. 

Here is a work of first importance,: that 
of leading other lives into light and power 
and usefulness. It will be as natural for 
a truly spiritual church to do this as to sing 
or pray. And in the doing of it will come 
upon such a church greater blessing and 
surer power. It is a joy to see how souls 
grow by helping other souls, how joy in- 
creases in its sharing, how faith which leads 
the weak and doubting itself becomes strong 
and triumphant. Some of the greatest joys 
in my pastorate have come from the sight 
of a group of strong men surrounding and 
strengthening a weaker brother, helping him 
to fight his battles and to win them in a 
strength not wholly his own. 

And Christian helpfulness needs often for- 
givingly to reclaim and restore. There come 
testing times to men’s souls. Sometimes the 
test is greater than their strength. The 
weak will gives way, the feeble faith falters. 
Such a time is not only a test of the man 
who weakens and falls; it is still more a 
test of his fellow-Christians, a trial of the 
real spirituality of the church. 

Christ’s great law of love requires the re- 
storing of those who fall. It commands the 
sharing and bearing of burdens. This he 
did for us, This he requires that we shall 
do for his brethren and ours. 

But not only the weak and wandering 
have need of sympathy, of understanding and 
of help. ‘There are hard times in all lives. 
There are storms and struggles which all 
must face. Sorrowing and suffering are real, 
and from them none of us can escape. But 
if sorrowing and suffering are real, so are 
sympathy and helpfulness. But the other 
night a man stood before his comrades and 
with trembling voice and dim eyes told of 
their help, the touch of their sympathy, the 
blessing of their prayers in his hour of dark- 
ness. A Christian woman has kept the 
faith through ten years of helplessness and 
suffering because her Christian friends have 
not forgotten. A student was losing heart 
and well nigh ready to give up the struggle. 
A friend took him ‘to his home and shared 
with him for an hour its happiness and 
cheer. And the young man went out with 
strengthened heart to solve his life problem. 

We are of. one household, we who work 
and worship together. When we assemble 
in our Father’s house we draw near each 
other. As we go about our Father’s business 
we are companions. As we do battle for the 
Kingdom we are comrades of the cross. 
Surely the household of faith should also be 
the household of love. 

The finer friendships are Christian. We 
who journey toward the city of God are pil- 
grims surely, but our pilgrimage need not be 
solitary. We journey together and so shall 
find comfort when we have need of it and 
strength when it is required. We shall help 
and be helped and so come rejoicing to the 
journey’s end. 


Galesburg, Ill. J. PercivaL HuGET. 


Prayer meeting topic July 17-23. Chris- 
tian Helpfulness. Rom. 15: 1-7; Gal. 6: 
1-10. The duty and privilege of the helpful 
life. The restoring work of the Church. 
Christ’s law of love. Mutual helpfulness. 
The household of faith. Christian eomrade- 
ship. 


And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
—Samuel T. Coleridge. 
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Upbuilding Indiana’s Steel City 


As one surveys. the sand flats which the 
United States Steel Corporation has chosen 
for the site of Gary, Ind., the saying, “God 
made the country, but man makes the city,” 
meets a concrete situation which compels 
some kind of revision. The dreary sand flats 
and, unwholesome swamps of Gary have 
affinities with bad lands and bad names. 
Until men conceived of the idea of building 
here a great manufacturing city, it seemed 
as nearly a good-for-nothing strip of terri- 
tory as could be found in Indiana. But 
what has been done, and is in prospect, has 
made these sand lots, too barren even for a 
goat pasture, sell at figures which make the 
owner of an acre a rich man. 

Gary is growing so fast that whatever is 
compiled in the way of statistics is a back 
number by the time it is printed. But one 
has only to listen for a little time to the 
talk upon the street corners to discover the 
facts on which are built great expectations. 
The Steel Corporation’s investment of $160,- 
000,000, with the varied allied industries, 
will, I was told, when everything is running 
at maximum capacity, furnish employment 
for 55,000 men. With the prospect of other 
big industries, like the Baldwin Locomotive 
works and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Shops, an expected population of 300,000 
within the next five years seems a fairly con- 
servative estimate. The men who are mak- 


ing the town certainly show their faith in, 


its future by the magnitude of their provis- 
jon for the coming thousands. 


TYPICAL BUILDINGS 


' ©n a central corner on Fifth Avenue an 
excavation has begun for a Y. M. C. A. 
building, the gift of Judge Gary, which is 
to cost $200,000. The Hmerson School build- 
ing, a model of its kind, cost $194,000, and 
‘a companion building is soon to be erected 
jin another section. For the government 
building an appropriation of $125,000 has 
been made. Plans for a $100,000 Carnegie 
Library are being revised, as the sum is 
deemed inadequate for such a city. The 
figures indicate what is underway in public 
buildings. 


NOT YET A CITY OF CHURCHES 


The church building era has hardly begun. 
Some of the chapels are merely portable 
wooden buildings, which might be set up on 
any vacant lot. But for the most part, they 
are like that of First Congregational, which, 
when completed, will make a fine edifice. A 
gift of $50,000 from Judge Gary will enable 
the Methodists to complete their building at 
an early date. The Episcopalians have in 
sight as large a sum, at least, as the Metho- 
dists for a permanent church. The Baptists 
now worship in a basement with a flat roof 
covered with tar paper not over four feet 
above the level of the lot; but the vigor of 
their organization gives assurance their plans 
for a large and beautiful building will soon 
be carried into execution. The Presbyterians 
have a complete and churchly chapel on the 
rear of their lot, and this fact has given them 
prestige in the new community. The Con- 
gregational chapel, built at a cost of $11,000, 
is externally attractive and prophetic of a 
worthy building to be, but the work hitherto 
has been greatly hindered in that so much 
money was spent in brick and stone, and an 
inadequate sum left for furnishing. The 
present place of worship is not what it 
should be, even i4 a temporary church home. 

But what tie church has lost through 
false economy in equipment, it is likely more 
than to make up in its good fortune in se- 
curing so strong a preacher for its pulpit 
as Dr. F. ©. Hopkins, recently of Pilgrim 
Church, Caricago. If promotion in the min- 
istry mesas chiefly a place of larger respon- 


sibility and opportunity, then Dr. Hopkins’s 
transfer from the large church in Englewood 
to the little church in Gary is a promotion. 
The advantage of an appointive system for 
the ministry is that it often gives to the 
weak church the strong leader. This condi- 
tion has here been realized in Congregation- 
alism by the combined insistence of the 
capable and foresighted laymen in our local 
church and the administrative vigor of the 
Home Missionary Society. Since Dr. Hop- 
kins began his ministry in Gary, May 1, 
there have been fourteen additions, and the 
little company of the faithful have been in- 
spired with new hope and courage. 


AN OPEN AiR SCHOOL IN PATRIOTISM 


As yet there are no church bells in Gary 
to remind the people that it is the Lord’s 
own day and to call them to the house of 
prayer. On a, recent Sunday morning the 
great thoroughfare was occupied by a march- 
ing procession of Hungarians, headed by a 
brass band and during the hours of church 
service the center of interest was a ceremony 
of paying allegiance to the flag of the 
adopted country. Some kind of procession 
is the order of the day almost every Sunday 
for those not on duty at the mill. In addi- 
tion, Sunday labor fills the street with a 
crowd of working men going to and return- 
ing from the mills, where they rest not, day 
or night. Of the multitudes who pass to and 
fro near the churches on the Lord’s Day, 
only a small fraction now enter. When the 
great building planned by the Roman Catho- 
lics is completed, there will be more church- 
goers, but even then great masses of people 
will be as sheep without a shepherd. But 
the non-Christian people from Asia Minor 
and Persia, who are there in large numbers, 
are not unaffected by the Christianity which 
is in the atmosphere. They walk the streets 
leading from the work with alert tread and 
have the look of men who have found their 
Eldorado. They love America. They vie 
with one another in following the flag in 
Sunday processions. The street is a Sunday 
school which is giving them some first les- 
sons in patriotism, and making them more 
receptive toward the free faith of the Amer- 
ican churches. 

Our Pilgrim Church in such an enyiron- 
ment must wait for its larger opportunity. 
“At present,’ one of the leaders said, ‘‘we 
must gather our forces from this subdivision 
where the superintendents and the trades 
people live, but very soon we shall have a 
great work over there,” pointing to the dis- 
trict where foreigners from every quarter of 
the world are huddled in huts. Their chil- 
dren have access to one of the finest equipped 
public schools in the United States, and this 
is a half-way house to the American churches. 

Tree Os 


The New Church at Old 
Lyme 


On the night of July 3, 1907, the church 
building at Old Lyme, Ct., was burned to the 
ground. Typical of the best of New England 
meeting houses, beautifully situated upon a 
spacious street and finely screened by stately 
old elms, it had stood for ninety years as the 
chief center of the social and religious@Mfe in 
a noted country town. Here representative 
families in state and nation, worshiped and 
went forth into the world’s life nurtured by 
its gracious influence. 

Lovers of the former structure have 
watched with growing joy the replica of the 
church that was taking shape daily before 
their eyes. They are now heartened to say 
that “that which passeth away was with 
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glory, much more that which remaineth is in 
glory.” 

The old church was the best type of colo- 
nial architecture. It was modeled from the 
best features, happily harmonized, of early 
country churches. Of late years it has been 
extensively studied and reproduced by artists 
of “wide reputation. Some few years gone 
a leading magazine, widely circulated through 
this country, displayed in fine colors a re- 
production of an artist’s conception of this 
old church, surrounded by groups of men 
and women in the quaint dress of the olden 
time. One of Childe Hassam’s paintings of 
it has been frequently exhibited and has 
been only recently on view at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Venice. 

The architect of the new edifice, Mr. 
Ernest Greene of New York City, has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the exterior of the 
former church with pleasing exactitude.* 
Marked changes of the interior are a higher 
gallery and different ornamental friezes. 
Otherwise its mahogany pulpit, rail and 
furniture, its seats, cushions and carpets, 
even the tones of walls and ceilings produce 
pleasing suggestions of the interior that was. 

Forty-five thousand dollars have been 
spent in building and furnishing contracts. 
The construction of the building is unique 
in the annals of church erection. Its girders, 
trusses and frame are of steel. The ceiling 
and walls have been formed of steel laths 
encased in cement. Cement entirely sepa- 
rates the floor from the basement. Slate 
shingles are upon the roof. The only wood 
is that which appears in exterior clapboards 
and trimmings, in interior finishings and fur- 
niture. The result has been a _ building 
nearly fireproof where the cost of an abso- 
lute fireproof structure was prohibitive and 
a type of church bound to be increasingly 
built in the near future. : 

At the dedication exercises a fellowship 
service was held at which addresses of con- 
gratulation were made by Rey. L. M. Strayer 
in behalf of the mother church at Old Say- 
brook, by Rey..F. S. Moore (Episcopal), 
representing the churches and clergy of Old 


Lyme, by Dr. Hazen of Middletown for the © 
Middlesex Conference and by Rey. Arthur © 


Shirley of Stratford who spoke for the for- 
mer ministers of the church. At this service, 
a comprehensive statement was made by Mr. 
Chapman, the minister of the church. He 
briefly outlined the history of the four pre- 
ceding meeting houses of the church which, 
organized in 1693, first worshiped in a log 
house standing on an eminence a half mile 
east of the present location. He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the interesting facts clustering 
around the building which was burned. De 
spite his sincere attempts to avoid his mead 
of praise the speakers from first to last in- 
sisted on telling the audience in glowing 
term that he had come to the Kingdom, rep- 
resented by the interests of Old Lyme, at the 
opportune moment. Still the wonder grows: 
that he can make the influence of one church 
go into the surrounding country districts 
with their varied problems, minister to a 
large city congregation in the summer time, 
trace with masterly hand the influences of 
religious life in the writings of the great 
modern masters of poetry and fiction, and 
still devote himself unreservedly to the least 
detail of a worthy and enduring church 
structure. 

Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of Central Church, 
Providence, preached a masterly dedication 
sermon. Scarcely could Paul’s text upon the 
laying of Jesus Christ as the foundation be 
more effectively treated from Christian his- 
tory and Christian inspiration. 
Bacon of Yale Divinity School, a former 
minister, made the prayer. Special exercises 
of the Sunday school followed in the new 
parish house which has been the place of 
worship for a year and a half. At the 


*See our cover picture. 


Prof. B. W. ~ 


' painful make-believe. 
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Lord’s Supper in the afternoon, thirteen 
united with the church, nearly all of whom 
were young people who joined on confession. 
The address of the evening service was given 
by Pres. Woodrow. Wilson of Princeton. 

His subject was The Function of the 
Country Church. Every part of the life of 
New Wngland communities in other days 
centered in the church. Of late years people 
have sought the cities as the centers of stir- 
ring life. The country town and the coun- 
try church has been deserted or weakened. 

The country church with its minister as 
leader will find renewed supremacy and 
strength through guiding in friendly ways 
the reorganization of country life. As these 
mutual interests are molded by friendliness, 
wise oversight and counsel, as the country 
church teaches a religion that penetrates the 
competitive problems of business transac- 
tions and all workaday motives, she will gain 
her oldtime authority and power. The true 
minister of this church will be the friendly 
leader and counselor of men, a man of 
broad culture and the spirit, able to touch 
men and women in their common interests 
with the hand of unselfish love, 

Rounpy. 


Chicago’s Independence Day 


Hleven years have passed since the Chi- 
cago Tribune began a campaign against the 
murderous Fourth. For two years and more 
the Sane Fourth Association has organized 
the best citizenship of Chicago in the good 
cause and a great reform has been accom- 
plished. Repressive measures alone were 
only partially effective. The efforts of the 
Association for the past year, led by Mr. 
Marquis Haton, president of the Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood, have been directed to 
putting, in the place of fire and noise, some- 
thing which would satisfy the popular desire 
for public celebration. At a cost of $60,000 
a military tournament and a street pageant 
were the remedy provided for the present 
year and Chicago has had a great festival 
without unusual peril to life and limb or 
unseemly noise. 

The center of interest has been the mili- 
tary encampment of 3,000 regulars in Grant 
Park, commanded by Gen. F. D. Grant. 
Not in Puritan fashion, but according to re- 
ligious rites of the Reman Catholic Church, 
the prelude to the civic festival was the cele- 
bration of high military mass Sunday morn- 
ing, July 3, in the presence of the soldiers 
and thousands of visitors. The celebrant 
was Chaplain Murphy, of the Fifth Artil- 
lery, U. S. A. The service was sung by the 
choristers of St. Mary’s Church, whose pas- 
toral staff is made up of Paulist Fathers, 
and the military rites were performed by the 
Paulist cadets, whose presence in the tem- 


‘perance procession of the past two years has 


shown their sympathy with the best things 
in American life. Protestantism preached 
to scattered groups in the afternoon, but the 
idea of “solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God” would have been unrealized without 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The historical pageant was less satis- 
factory. The outlying districts of the city 
were deserted. Throngs of people walked 
to the center for a mile to see the sights, 
after a blockade in transportation made con- 
veyance impossible, but the pageant was 
‘disappointing. The art in America is in a 
crude state. The actors were not in earnest. 
George Washington chewed gum. Betsy 
Ross intermitted flag making to flirt with 
the bystanders, and the first inhabitants in 
Fort Dearborn seemed to be playing a game 
of peekaboo with the menacing Indians. 
The passing of the remnant of the G. A. R. 
brought a moment of reality into a scene of 
As they neared the 
point where the procession broke up they 
attempted to sing “America,” but the thin 
voices of the old veterans were not adequate 
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to the national hymn. ‘“Shouldn’t we sing 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee?’’”’ said one of the 
company. But the hymn died on his lips 
after a strain or two. The old commander 
rose from his seat and struck up ‘‘Marching 
through Georgia,” and this melody carried 
them jubilantly across the finishing line of 
march, amid the cheers of the onlookers. 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Greater Chicago was not altogether given 
up to sightseeing. There were local cele- 
brations in the suburbs where the old Dec- 
laration of Independence was‘ duly read and 
some things said concerning a new declara- 
tion which have long been past due. The 
best and timeliest of the speeches were am- 
plification of an editorial printed in bold 
type in the Record Herald of the morning 
under the heading “A New Declaration of 
Independence and a Pledge.” More signi- 
ficant than anything seen upon the streets 
are these words widely read and deserving a 
still wider publicity : 

“When in the course of human events the 
people of a state have been betrayed and 
disgraced by their representatives in a legis- 
lature given over to corruption, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind and their 
own honor, self-respect and self-interest re- 
quire that they should free themselves from 
the taint, make an example of all who have 
abused their trust, cleanse the capitol that 
has been defiled. We, therefore, the people 


of Illinois, do solemnly publish and declare 
that all political connection between us and 
the agents of corruption is totally dissolved. 

“We proclaim our independence of party 
machines and party labels, our determination 
to subordinate every other political issue to 
that which is truly paramount, the purifica- 
tion of politics, to rescue our state from 
shame and prove that it is worthy of the 
great names that have shed glory upon it and 
upon the splendid Union of which it is a 
part. 

“And to these objects we pledge our time 
and energy, an unceasing vigilance, a per- 
formance of our duties as citizens that must 
wipe out the stain of corruption, re-establish 
the fame of the state and make it what it 
should be, a leader in the cause of good 
government, of government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” Jin He C. 


The telephone, like the telegraph, origi- 
nated in America. Now it has spread over 
the world, which has 10,000,000 telephone 
stations, two-thirds of which are within 
our national boundaries. Over these last 
year, 19,000,000,000 conversations were 
held. Los Angeles has the largest propor- 
tion of telephones to the number of its in- 
habitants, and Stockholm, Sweden, comes 
second. And yet they say that conversation 
is a lost art in this age! 
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California Pioneer Honored 


“Samuel Hopkins Willey, founder, prophet, 
seer, beholder. It has been given you to see 
the hilltop of vision transmuted into the 
mountain of fulfillment, and a dim-focused 
future dissolve upon the screen into a firm, 
clear present. The prayer you offered when 
the foundations of this commonwealth were 
laid has found its largest answer through the 
institution you established. Your life is a 
bond between our beginning and our present, 
between your dream and its embodiment, be- 
tween your prayer and its answer.” With 
these words President Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California addressed Rev. Samuel 
H. Willey, home missionary, founder of the 
College of California, and pioneer of the 
state. In the magnificent Greek Theater be- 
fore an audience of 7,000 at the fiftieth Com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
California these words were spoken. When 
the name of Dr. Willey was called, last in 
a list of men who were to receive the degree 
of doctor of laws, the whole audience stood 
as the veteran of eighty-nine years came for- 
ward and was honored. It was the culminat- 
ing moment in a life of great usefulness and 
a fit honor to a lover of his kind. 

Dr. Willey was born in Compton, N. H., 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1845 and Union Theological Seminary, 1848. 
He was commissionea by the American Home 
Missionary Society for work in the new ter- 
ritory of California, sailing from New York 
Dec. 1, 1848. Putting into New Orleans, 
the news of the discovery of gold was heard 
and at once he set out for California. They 
arrived in Monterey and there Dr. Willey 
remained, organizing a Presbyterian Church 
and serving it for eighteen months. He was 
chosen chaplain of the convention called to 
frame a constitution for the new state, 
which met in Monterey, October, 1849. The 
Puritan heritage of Dr. Willey was revealed 
by his desire to see a school organized, and 
soon after his arrival he began to plan for 
such an institution, eventually starting one 
in San Jose. 

In 1853 Dr. Willey encouraged Rev. 
Henry Durant (Yale, 1827) ‘to start a pre- 
paratory school in Oakland. In April, 1855, 
the charter of the college of California was 
granted and in that same year Dr. Willey 
went East to solicit funds for the institution. 
' He later secured the co-operation of Horace 
Bushnell, who was visiting California in 
search of health, and with Mr. Durant they 
searched for a site suitable for the new 
college. One day they rode along the east 
shore of San Francisco Bay, on the slope of 
the hills which lie back of what is now 
Berkeley, and coming to Strawberry Creek, 
they decided that here was the place for a 
college. The choice showed a love of the 
beautiful; thousands since have stood at the 
same spot and let their eyes cover the mag- 
nificent scene and have said, “Surely this is 
a most glorious site for a university.” The 
bay of San Francisco lies in the foreground, 
directly opposite is the majestic Golden Gate 
through which come ships from all parts of 
the world, in the space between lies the beau- 
tiful island and back of it all is the city of 
San Francisco. The institution is an eter- 
nal testimony of the nature of the men who 
chose it: Bushnell, Willey and Durant, lov- 
ers of God, of man and of nature. 

The sixth class was graduated in 1869. 
Governor Lowe was present at the Com- 
mencement exercises. Says Dr. Willey: 
“Te was sitting on the stage near me when 
he turned and said: ‘Here you have an or- 
ganization, you have scholarship, and all of 
the higher attainments, you have everything 
that could be desired, everything but money. 


We, the state, have none of these things—but 


we have money. What a pity they couldn’t 
be put together.’ They were put together, 
and this big University of California today 
represents fifty years of work of those in- 
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REV. S. H. WILLEY, LL.D. 
Honored by Californians 


fluences then united.” Dr. Willey was 
elected the first executive officer, though at 
the same time he was pastor of Howard 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco. 

The American Home Missionary Society 
sent many noble men into the new sections 
of our nation in the past, but it never be- 
stowed a nobler gift than when it commis- 
sioned Samuel Hopkins Willey to go to Cal- 
ifornia, look over the ground and do what he 
could to organize Christian churches. Splen- 
didly did he execute his commission, and now 
after nearly sixty-two years in the state of 
his adoption, he sees something of the fruit 
of his life, no one can measure the greatness 
of it eventually. As he stood before that 
magnificent audience, hand in hand with 
President Wheeler, he was a fine example of 
the Christian gentleman and clergyman. Tall, 
dignified and benign with the peace of God 
which passeth understanding upon his per- 
son, he moved the hearts of all: Jew and 
Christian ; believer and unbeliever. 

Berkeley, Cal. SAMUEL C. PATTERSON. 


Cincinnati 


Probably no city in the entire country has 
more delightfully solved the problem of the 
Sunday evening summer congregation and, 
in doing’so, given a more beautiful illustra- 
tion of denominational fellowship than Cin- 
cinnati. The Walnut Hills Protestant 
churches, eleven in number and including 
nine denominations, are in such proximity 
as to make possible union, outdoor services 
on the large, sloping, amphitheater-shaped 
lawn of the Disciples Church. The experi- 
ment began last year. The platform for the 
ministers and chorus choir, settees for 1,000 


* summer 
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people, electric lights festooning the entire 
lawn and the cost of a chorus leader and 
cornetist were provided for by the generous 
weekly offerings. The interest in the sery- 
ices last season warranted their renewal this 
summer. The opening service, June 19, sur- 
passed the best attendance of last year. The 
seating capacity of the out-of-door audito- 
rium is increased with the growth of the 
congregations. The pastors preach in turn, 
adjusting their vacations to the needs of the 
schedule. The congregations rang- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,000 cover, during the 
three months’ services, a wide constituency. 
The result is a spirit of unity and evangel- 
ical earnestness, quickening to the entire 
church. life of this section of the city. The 
impulse of this new and larger life is felt 
through the year. 

An event of exceptional interest in the 
theological seminary world is the consolida- 
tion of Lebanon Seminary of Tennessee 
(Cumberland Presbyterian) with Lane 
(Presbyterian) of Cincinnati. For two 
years this is an experiment under the name 
“alliance.” If successful the permanent 
union will be consummated. This alliance 
is the outcome of the split and legal contro- 
versy in the Cumberland body, in which the 
courts gave all church properties to the con- 
servative minority that refused union with 
the Presbyterians. The $90,000 endowment 
given to the theological department of Leb- 
anon University would thus, by law, be sub- 
ject to the control of the recalcitrant minor- 
ity in the denomination, a condition dupli- 
cating the experience of the Free churches of 
Scotland. The withdrawal of the theolog- 
ical school from Lebanon and its alliance 
with Lane causes this imperilled endowment 
to revert to the University. 

The Seminary’s contribution to Lane will 
be chiefly its body of students, the past year 
numbering twenty-four, and two permanent 
professors, for the chairs of Homiletics and 
Church History. Lebanon assumes the sup- 
port of one of these and provides scholar- ~ 
ships for all its quota of students. Its con- 
stituency, including all the Cumberland 
churches in the Southwest that favored 
union with the Presbyterians, pledges itself, 
if the anticipated union of the seminaries is 
accomplished, to raise its proportion of the 
permanent endowment of Lane. ‘This alli- 
ance restores Lane to its original field and 
carries out the intent of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, its founder, who purposed to give 
the opportunities of a theological education 
to all the prospective ministers of the entire 
“Southwest.” ; 
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Christian Socialists in 


Conference 


The Christian Socialist Fellowship of Chi- 
cago held its latest monthly meeting in the 
home of the president, Mr. H. P. Moyer, a 
member of our University Church. It began 
with a simple meal served by some of the 
children of the fellowship. A common table 
was impossible, as not far from fifty were 
present, but the supper, preceded by prayer 
and closed with singing, was not unlike the 
agape of the early Christians. From the 
grace before meat to the closing prayer and 
benediction, about half-past ten o’clock, the 
service continued, with no pauses such as 
often go with prayer meetings. Rev. E. EB. 
Carr began an informal address, followed by 
perhaps ten others in which personal testi- 
mony was prominent. Most of the speakers 
felt that they had been twice converted and 
they knew the time and the means. The 
Bible has become to them a new book; they 
have found a new hope and higher motives 
for living. They are with few exceptions in 
active connection with some Christian 
church. ‘They do not mean to leave their 
churches, but like the early Methodists, they 
feel that they have found new light and must 
work and pray for their unconverted breth- 
ren in the churches. Fully half of the speak- 
ers were either ministers or those who at 
some time had thought of the ministry as a 
life work. None had left the church for the 
world but all had left the ways of thinking 
in the church to find for themselves freedom 
to worship God in ways that more ade- 
quately express their new convictions and 
ideals. The men who never sought ordina- 
tion are, as lecturers here and there without 
salary, lay preachers of a new aspect of the 
gospel. The ministers who have left the pas- 
torate to preach “Christian Socialism’ have 
suffered much in position and income for the 
new form of faith, but they have gained a 
certain power and sustaining joy which goes 
with the sacrifice of self for a great ideal. 

In the conference meetings of these people 
little comes out which is not found in so!a- 
tion in the average church of our order, but 
it does not come out there in a definite form 
which compels a program and a propaganda. 
As “old-fashioned conversions’ become less 
frequent,-a new style of conversion begins 
to manifest itself and it has no less the 
marks of grace than the kind of conversion 
connected with the great revivals under Wes- 
ley and his followers. ~ 

These new converts will for a time have 
their special fellowship. Whether ‘“Chris- 
tian Socialism” shall be a leaven in the 
established churches or become a new sect 
depends upon whether the churches will wel- 
come the message or compel it to make new 
centers for its proclamation., Jin Fan Oe 


Visiting Preachers in Boston 


With last Sunday really began the weekly 
rallies of summer supplies among the Boston 
pulpits. Among those who preached to Con- 
gregationalists of this vicinity were many 
familiar faces. President Hyde of Bowdoin 
was at Harvard Church, Brookline, with the 
significant theme, Pure Christianity—Its 
Opposites and Counterfeits. In Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s pulpit in Cambridge was Rey. Wil- 
liam , Eliot Griffis, D.D. Pres. O. S.\Davis 


of ‘Chicago Seminary returned to Newton, 


preaching in Eliot Church, and Dr. F. L. 
Goodspeed, formerly of Springfield, was in 
Dr. Conrad’s place in old Park Street. At 


' the other churches, the services were con- 


ducted either by the regular ministers not 
yet departed on their summer breathing spell 
or by the assistant pastors. 
) — 

Failures are with heroic minds the step- 
ping-stones to success.—Haliburton. 


.Mr. 


Personalia 


Rey. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales will be heartily wel- 
comed to our National Council in Boston 
next October. 


ex- 


By way of the London Christian World 
we learn that Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson has 
under consideration a pastorate in WVan- 
couver, B. C. The Methodists of that city 
have plans for a popular church similar to 
Collier’s Mission in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and Whitefield’s in London. 


Rev. Dr. James Alexander, formerly pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church, Roslin- 
dale, Mass., has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Boston, to 
engage in literary work. He has held this 
office five years. His congregation last 
week tendered him a reception with substan- 
tial gifts. 

After all the conspicuous search for a 
great educator to succeed Dr. James B. An- 
gell as head of the University of Michigan, 
Dean Harry B. Hutchins of the Law College 
is found seated in the president’s chair, al- 
most without any public announcement. Ap- 
pointed a year ago by the trustees as acting 
president till a permanent head could be 
found, he seems to have filled the office so 
well that the trustees became convinced that 
they could not find a better man for the 
place he was filling. 


Dr. H. Grattan Guinness died at Bath, 
England, June 21. He was widely known as 
an evangelist and a trainer of ministers. In 
1873 he founded the Wast London Insti- 
tute, afterwards known as Harley College. 
Through the Missionary Union he founded, 
over a thousand missionaries have gone into 
many countries, and some of these have be- 
come pastors in the United States. Dr. 
Guinness was born near Dublin in 1835 and 
was educated for the Congregational minis- 
try at New College. 


Rabbi Fleischer of the Temple 
Israel in Boston has+resigned his charge, to 
take effect in August. He has long 
known as an advanced champion of liberal- 
ism and has apparently got out of sight of 
the rank and file of his congregation. “I 
feel as if I were a general too far ahead of 
his army,” he says, 


feel that I shall be more comfortable acting 
elsewhere.” Rabbi Fleischer would not be 
far out of his element in some Unitarian 
pulpits we know. 


The Churchman Afield in the Boston 
Transcript pays this deserved tribute to the 
veteran secretary of our City Missionary 
Society : 

“The genial Dr. Waldron with his corps 
of twenty-four city missionaries is a patri- 
arch of Boston philanthropy. Their indi- 
vidual visitation brings sunshine to 12,000 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
homes. Salvation from suicide is one of 
their achievements. Reaching the foreigner 


Adath 


been | 


“T cannot wait for my | 
people to catch up with me and therefore I | 
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and preservation from the ‘poor house’ are 
among their features. This thirty-first sea- 
son of the ‘fresh air fund’ through which 
mothers and children are introduced to 
‘God’s out of doors’ in open-car rides, day 
excursions, picnics, etce., are prominent parts 
of their service to humanity.” 


Risibles 


HOW LONG 
“Last Sunday,” says the Philosopher of 
Folly. “our pastor preached what I call a 
well-timed sermon. I saw six men holding 


their watches on him.’—Cleveland Leader. 


THE RETURN OF THE CHILDREN 


Summer Visitor: “How did ‘Old Home 
Week’ go off?” 
Uncle Si: “Well, now, mister, kinder so-so. 


Them that come back with money put on 
so blame many airs you couldn’t touch ’em 
with a ten-foot pole, and them that didn’t 
have none, borrowed from us all around to 
get away with.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Great men come out of the forests of the 
earth. If they are not born there they seek 
the place before coming to their greatness. 
Lincoln hews rails, Washington surveys and 
scouts and Roosevelt ranches in the Western 
wilderness. Perhaps it is for these and their 
kin that the woods exist. It is always Peter 
the Hermit that leads the crusade, and with- 
out crusades the world were a poor place. 
It seems as if all our prophets must wrestle 
at least forty days in the wilderness before 
coming forth with brows white with the 
mark of immortality—Winthrop Packard. 


CONDENSED MILK 


Proven ‘the Best for 
NURSERY & 
HOUSEHOLD 


G Use good 
men 


In buying your organ 


If you have the money;; if 
you're raising it, or only 
planning—write for helpful 

suggestions. 


ESTEYBratt eboro! 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Slices 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults | 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 
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An Englishman’s View of 


Things American 


It is difficult for the Englishman to adjust 
himself. America presents incongruities 
that bewilder him. One’s chambermaid in- 
telligently discusses the writings of Chester- 
ton, and college professors show a disregard 
of niceties of language that fairly makes one 
gasp. One receives exquisite consideration 
from the multimillionaire, while the inso- 
lence of a porter makes one’s blood boil. In 
America it is the poor that bully the rich; 
and if one class must lord it over another, I 
prefer this to our English plan... . 

The Amercan lacks reverence. With the 
exception of his own history, he has little 
appreciation of the past. That the study of 
the classics is often absent from his curricu- 
lum marks his general indifference to the cul- 
ture of the earlier civilizations. What is the 
Greece of twenty-four centuries ago com- 
pared with the States of today? And an 
American will call a few miserable houses of 
wood Troy and feel no compunction. He 
holds it a bigger thing to build a city than 
read about Athens in a language long since 
and, as he thinks, rightly dead... . 

It sounds a strange statement, in a land of 
fine architecture, beautiful house interiors, 
and well-dressed people, to say that there is 
a lack of taste; but where the American 
succeeds in these things he follows others, 
mainly the French, with whom he is in close 
touch. The architects study in Paris. 
Jewelry and furniture owe their rare beauty 
to French influence, and the perfect carpets 
are copies of Oriental design and color. But 
let the American wander along new paths 
without guides and he is lost. He does not 
know concerning matters of taste and he has 
the sense to know that he does not know. 


TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food. 


When there’s no relish to any food and all 
that one eats doesn’t seem to do any good, 
then is the time to make a turn over in the 
diet, for that’s Nature’s way of dropping a 
hint that the food isn’t the kind required. 

“For a number of years I followed rail- 
road work, much of it being office work of a 
trying nature. Meal times were our busiest, 
and eating too much and too quickly of food 
such as is commonly served in hotels and 
restaurants, these together with the seden- 
tary habits were not long in giving me dys- 
pepsia and stomach trouble which reduced 
my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the poorer I got and 
was always hungry before another meal, no 
matter how much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts food, and was surprised how a small 
saucer of it would carry me along, strong 
and with satisfied appetite, until the next 
meal, with no sensations of hunger, weak- 
ness or distress as before. 

“T have been following this diet now for 
several months and my improvement has 
been so great all the others in my family 
have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts with 
complete satisfaction and much improvement 
in health and brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat hur- 
riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated in nourish- 
ment.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. : 
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I well remember the hopeless efforts of an 
American friend of mine to furnish a room 
in a foreign land with no professional assist- 
ance to guide him. He chose pictures as a 
sheep might a turnip and the carpet was 
what a well-to-do itinerant fishmonger would 
have selected for his parlor; yet he was a 
man of fine abilities, came from the wealthy 
classes, and had received a costly education. 
But those niceties of taste that are the birth- 
right of the child of an English clergyman 
living on fifty dollars a month were abso- 
lutely beyond his ken. ... 

In manners I find the American more 
approachable than the Hnglishman. He sets 
less store on the trifles that we count the 
hall-marks of good breeding. He is a citizen 
ef the world in a way that we are not. He 
is more concerned with the real matters of 
life than with any particular manner of livy- 
ing. While retaining a strong national indi- 
viduality, he stands on commoner human 
ground than the Hnglishman, whose attitude 
is often one of wondering why God made 
foreigners. Among his eager interests he 
has no room for jealousy and wishes that 
every one should enjoy existence as much as 
he does.—Joseph Burtt, in Leslie’s Weekly. 


A Little Child shall Lead 
Them 


An interesting story is told in the London 
Sunday School Chronicle of the influence of 
a child through the Sunday school. A pro- 
prietor of a tobacco shop where newspapers 
were sold in South London sent his children 
to the school while he kept open shop on 
Sunday. One day his little daughter said to 
him, ‘Daddy, how is it that I learn in the 
Sunday school that it is wrong not to keep 
the Sabbath holy, and you tell me not to 
spend any money on Sunday, while all the 
time you are keeping the shop open and ask- 
ing people to spend their money here?” This 
set the father to thinking, and the only self- 
respecting conclusion he could come to, 
backed also by his own early training, was 
that he should put up his shutters. Having 
begun to keep the day himself, he soon be- 
came interested in promoting Sunday obsery- 
ance, and drew up a petition on the subject 
to which he secured the signatures of seven 
hundred tradesmen in the district. He 
marched with all the butchers of Greenwich 
and Deptford on a recent Sunday to church to 
give thanks for the rest day, and on the first 
Sunday of the present month all the butchers’ 
sheps of two other adjacent districts were 
closed for the first time. 


A Chicago View of New 
England 


How powerful New Wngland influence has 
been in shaping the history of the United 
States is not easy to estimate. In theology 
and education it has been of paramount im- 
portance. Working through successive migra- 
tions of pioneers, through missionary preach- 
ers who attended or followed closely upon 
these migrations, and, year after year, 
through the graduates of New England theo- 
logical seminaries and colleges, the religious 
characteristics of New England were widely 
spread along the isothermal lines which the 
movement of population followed. 

The “little red schoolhouse” was found 
everywhere as a distinct feature of any New 
England settlement. Teachers went forth 
from New England to pursue their profession 
in far distant places. The small colleges 
began to spring up, their first faculties often 
entirely from New BHngland, their successive 


_presidents down to the present day quite 


likely to show the influence of New Wngland 
training as indicated by college degrees. The 
educational pioneers in the north for many 
years were from New England. 
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What is true of theology and education is 
true in even larger degree of literature. 
Nearly all the history of the United States 
was written by New Englanders until within 
the last score of years. The poetry of 
Whittier and Longfellow and Lowell shaped 
public opinion. The fiction of Hawthorne 
and other writers in prose had wide influ- 
ence. When the ability to express great 
truths in powerful oratory is added, as the 
names of Webster, Choate, Phillips and 
Sumner are recalled, the reason for pride of 
race and pride of descent is plain enough. 

If the development of governmental forms, 
popular ideas and common speech were to 
be studied, the same dominant influence 
would be discovered all through the northern 
states. It manifests itself in countless ways 
and largely because the emigrants from New 
England have been marked by that valuable 
capacity of carrying with them wherever 
they have gone their laws, institutions and 
ideas, a capacity inherited from their Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors of years gone by.—Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 
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weak digestion, 
$ quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. -10c., 50c.,or $1. 
Get a box today. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Church Offering Envelopes, good Guslity low 
pres, satisfaction guaranteed. The Anchor Press, 
aterville, Ct. 


At the Heights, Lunenburg, Vt., is unrivaled scen- 
ery, altitude 1,639 ft., hay fever unknown. Bath, electric 
lights, excellent board, good fishing and boating. A. J. 

ewman, Proprietor. 


Rooms, 48 Rutland Square, Boston. Centrally lo- 
cated. Cars stop on corner. Desirable rooms during 
summer months. Permanent or transient, Address 
M. A. Hallett. 


A. few attractive boys and girls, ten to twelve 
years of age, would like good homes in well recom- 
mended families. Placed on trial. Rey. ©. L. D. Youn- 
kin, Superintendent Boston North End Mission. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central location, 
for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot Bee and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Telephone 147. S.L. Marden. 
Pastor church of 300 members, fifteen years in min- 
istry, well known in his state, has Aug. 14, 21, 28, and 
Sept. 4, open for supply of New England or New York 
pulpit. Address Preacher, 29, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. . 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


To Let. Nicely furnished large or small rooms, near 
Christian Science Church, Symphony Hall and Conserva- 
tory of Music. Convenient to all car lines. Continuous 
hot water, telephone, elevator. Tourists accommodated. 
Miss Blount, 311 or 313 Huntington Ave., Suite 4. 


“The Ouleout,’’ Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 

Charming summer resting-place, among the western 

foothills of the Catskill THROES: Strictly up to date; all 

modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 

water seven drives;games; ete. Choice class of guests. 
ooklet. 


For Kent. An ideal camp for baths clubs, or other 
parties. Long or short period. Beautiful lake, high alti- 
tude, bathing, pega: fishing, large grove, baseball 
ounds, tennis courts, recreation hall, dining hall, 
itchen. Located in Connecticut. 


Prices reasonable. 
Address Box 46, Eastford, Ct. 


f 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address §. L. 
Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘* Book Socials,” ‘ Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rey. Frank B. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


To Let. Tenement in a two-family house 
ant country town, easy access to Boston. ‘Five arge 
rooms and bath. Thoroughly renovated throughout. 
Edison lights, steam heat, separate entrances, well sit- 
uated near churches, schools, stores, electric cars and 
R.R. station, Rent $14 per month for right party, 
Address A. W.C., 29, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 

{ 


in a pleas- 


Second-hand books in good order . 


} 


been dedicated in Zion City. 


s 


- connections. 
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A Double Vermont Union 


Westfield, Vt., was largely settled by two 
families of large size in the early nineteenth 
century and, as was natural in sparsely set- 
tled communities, they intermarried and to 
this day the church-going people are largely 
On April 19, 1818, Rey. Levi 
Parsons, a young missionary preparing for 
foreign work, uncle of Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
organized the Congregational church there. 
The parish soon more than doubled and a 
few years later a church was built. In 1831 
a Methodist church was organized, but no 
edifice erected until 1869, the two societies 
alternately occupying for Sunday preaching 
service the Congregational church, the same 
people attending, and holding union social 
services and always a friendly feeling pre- 
vailed between the two. In December, 1907, 
the Methodists had as supply Rev. Fred 
Williams, a student, and the Congregational 


- church was without a regular preacher. 


\ pulpit. 


Mat 


oa IB 


The following month it was decided to unite 
the two churches until Conference met in 
April. The Methodists, owing to deaths and 
removals, were few in number, and they 
came into the new Congregational church 
which was in good working order in all its 
departments. 

At the same time Troy had two churches 
that for many years had been yoked with the 
Westfield two, and they also united under 
the same conditions; at Troy the Methodists 
were the stronger and far more active, and 
services were held in each church alternately. 
At Troy each church assumed half the 
town’s share of the minister’s salary, at 
Westfield it was raised jointly. Later Rey. 
J. E. Bowman was called and began work in 
June, 1909. To date there has been no word 
of dissatisfaction on either side. No articles 
of agreement or paper of any sort has ever 
been mentioned. The district superintend- 
ent, Dr. F. W. Lewis, held communion once 
and was requested to use the Methodist 
form; at other communions he has assisted 
the Congregational pastor and occupied the 
The only great drawback to such a 
union is that one pastor to four churches is 
unable to do the desired amount of parish 
work. 

Over ninety-two years ago the Congrega- 
tional church was formed and, though never 
very large, has sent out many strong and 
useful men and women. If without a pastor 
for a few months, the plant has always been 
in good working order, services have been 
held and social events maintained. The 
Christian Endeavor Society in its twenty- 
one years’ éxistence has omitted but one reg- 
ular service. A new commodious and artis- 


tie edifice was dedicated free of debt Jan. 1, 


1907. 


Westfield, Vt. LILIAN WRIGHT. 


Christian News 


By invitation of Archbishop Farley 3,000 
New York policemen recently attended a 
special service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Militant Methodism has  dauntlessly 
pushed its way right into the stronghold of 
Dowieism, and a handsome new church has 
Perhaps the 
proximity of Chicago, with its 213 Methodist 
churches, the strongest denominational cen- 
ter in the country, provides an unusual base 
of supplies. 


At a time when Reno, Nev., is rising so 
rapidly to fame on waves of divorce and 
prize-fighting, it is rather interesting to 
learn that the same city has just carried 
through a _ successful campaign for a 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


$117,000 Y. M, C. A. building. Perhaps <he 
city may be saved for the sake of the thou- 
sand persons who contributed thereto. 


The World’s W. C. T. U. convention .at 
Glasgow has been the largest yet held. The 
total voting body was 415 delegates, of 
whom.212 came from the United States, but 
the attendance was, of course, much larger 
through the presence of many visiting mem- 
bers, the total American delegation being 
350. The great organization of women tem- 
perance advocates has been making steady 
advance, the membership increase in the 
United States alone since the last world’s 
convention not four years ago being 62,000. 


A new Summer Assenibly is in operation 
at Stony Brook, L. I., which announces four 
conferences during the season. The first, 
concerned with economic questions, has al- 
ready closed. The second, a “Country Life 
Symposium for Farmers,’ is in progress this 
week; the third, July 24-30, is for young 
men only; and the fourth is to be a Bible 
Conference, whose purpose is shown by the 
six planks of its platform, as follows: (1) 
The essential and unique Deity of Jesus 
Christ; (2) the essential and absolute in- 
tegrity of the Word of God; (8) the need 
and efficacy of the sacrifices of Jesus Christ 
for the salvation of the world; (4) the pres- 
ence and potency of the Holy Spirit in the 
discipleship; (5) the divine institution and 
agency of the Church of Jesus Christ; (6) 
the broad and binding obligations of the 
church to evangelize the world. The man- 
agement announces that those who believe 
these six doctrines thus stated will be wel- 
comed to the Stony Brook platform. We 
note that the board of managers include men 
who would differently interpret the six arti- 
cles of this creed of the conference. Among 
them are the president, Dr. J. F. Carson, 
Drs. Isaac J. Lansing (Presbyterian), 
S. Parkes Cadman (Congregationalist), 
Charles F, Aked (Baptist) and Mr. William 
Phillips Hall, president of the Bible League 
of North America. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


BYINGTON—FOSTER—In_ Beverly, Mass., 
June 28, by Rev. Judson V. Clancy, Helen 
Prince Foster and Rey. Hdwin H. Byington 
of West Roxbury. 


NEWHALL—WRIGHT—In §pringville, Utah, 
June 30, at the home. of the bride’s cousin, 
Mrs. Charles Newton, by Rev. Frank Osborne 
Leonard of Springville, Robert Trevette New- 


hall of Minneapolis and Mary Frances, 
daughter of the late Prof. Walter H. C. 
Wright of Olivet, Mich,. 

Deaths 
CHAFFEE—In Cambridge, June 7, Dora 


Louise, wife of Prof. H, Leon Chaffee, 26 yrs. 
7 mos. She was the oldest child of Wil- 
lard O. and Irene Headley Armes of Lexing- 
ton. Graduate of Mt. Holyoke College in 
1906, earnest and faithful Christian, devoted 
wife, daughter and sister, beloved by all 
who knew her—she will be greatly missed. 
She heard her Savyour calling, and witnout 
a murmur calmly slipped from our earthly 
vision. - As she lay among roses—her favor- 
ite flower—they seemed but a_ perishable 
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symbol of her “life’s rose,” transplanted in 
fullness of bloom into the Garden of the 
Infinite. A. 


GLEASON—Suddenly, in Hampton, Va., Fred- 
erick D. Gleason, aged 43 yrs. Mr. Gleason 
had served Hampton Institute for nearly 
twenty years, first as secretary to General 
Armstrong and later haying charge of the 
Indian students. He made many journeys to 
the Indian reservations and for many years, 
as field agent, had charge of the arrange- 
ments for public meetings in behalf of the 

’ Institute. 


SAMUEL DRIVER 


Samuel Driver of Melrose, Mass., died of 
heart failure, June 28, in his sixty-sixth year. 

He was born in Salem, Mass., and his boy- 
hood days were spent in Danvers. He had 
been active in church work in Bradford, Haver- 
hill and Melrose, holding the offices of deacon 
and clerk in the Center and Union Congrega- 
tional churches of Haverhill, being a charter 
member of the latter. 

He had always been connected with the shoe 
business and was returning from a short busi- 
ness trip when death overtook him. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


_ You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOWN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


CRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
NEW TOWN SITES 


at Six Divisional Points, between Winnipeg and the Mts. 
Rivers, Melville, Watrous, Biggar, Wainwright, Edson. 
Residence Lots, $50. Business, $100. One-third cash. 
Contract from G. 7. P.R.Co. $100 secures six lots, one in 
each town; only a few left. REV. JAMES B. FREEMAN, 
265 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Agent. References: 
Traders Bank, Mayor Evans. 


8 PER CENT INTEREST 

We offer Perfectly Safe first mortgage 
loans paying 8% Interest. Twenty years 
Loaning Experience to support this state- 
ment. Why take less when 8% is obtain- 
able. Write for explanation, particulars 
and references. Also beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlets free. 


THE THOMAS INVESTMENT CO. 
318 Merchants Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


has EASTERN KANSAS and QKLAHOMA Farm 
Mortgages for sale, netting the investor five 


and six percent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 
A farm mortgage is the safest investment. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete tnformation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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MONTREAL AND QuEBHC.—A veritable edition 
de luxe among railroad pamphlets has been 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway System to 
proclaim amongst tourists the glories of the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec. The brochure 
is beautifully printed and generally arranged 
in the artistic style of earlier days, when the 
ornamentation of a volume was regarded as 
an important incident to its presentation of 
reading matter. It gives an interesting de- 
seription of the two most interesting cities in 
Canada, with many illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Sent free to any address. Apply to 
BP. H. Boynton, 256 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A RICH VALLEY AND A NEW RAILROAD LINE. 
—One of the most beautiful valleys in the 
West is the famous valley of the Belle Fourche, 
located just north of the great mining centers 
of Deadwood in the Black Hills District, and 
is being opened up to settlers by means of the 
Belle Fourche Government Irrigation Project, 
which is now nearing completion. 

Recognizing the importance of the develop- 
ment which will follow the placing of this 
rich and fertile valley under irrigation, the 
Chicago & North Western announces the open- 
ing to traffic of their new Belle Fourche Val- 
ley line. This new line, which has just re- 
cently been constructed, extends from Belle 
Fourche eastward and passes directly through 
the center of the irrigated district. The new 
towns of Fruitdale and Nisland have been 
opened, and the line is now open between 
Belle Fourche and Nisland, connecting at Belle 
Fourche with the main line of the North 
Western to Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago. 

A highly successful sale of town lot property 
recently took place at Nisland, and a great 
many people are coming into the valley, some 
of them purchasing irrigated land and many 
others finding in the new towns that are open- 
ing up excellent opportunities for business 
openings which they are rapidly taking advan- 
tage of. 

There are still a number of farm tracts to 
be secured from the Government on easy terms, 
at a figure to cover only the cost of the irri- 
gating plant (about $30 per acre), and this 
nominal price for land, which is probably 
worth $100 or more as soon as the first crop 
has been raised, is so arranged that the pur- 
ehaser may divide it up into ten annual pay- 
ments, and these are without interest. 

The Government and the Railway Company 
have both issued quite a little advertising 
matter descriptive of the valley and its possi- 
bilities, and both are deeply interested in the 
development. which is pretty sure to follow 
quickly the opening of the land to settlers. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 

“Tt has.wise words for fathers, too.”— Work with Boys. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 

THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Dr.and Mrs. F. D, Shepard, of the Hospital, arrived in 

New York, July 5, by S. S. Caronia. They may be ad- 

dressed at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. Dr. Shepard 

was a delegate to the Edinburgh Conference. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, -Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuarLtes A. SropparpD, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s Boarp or MISssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss IB. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Homp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. ( 

Woman’s SEAMAN’S FRIPND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Bm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Eppy, WM. D., Eldred and Barryville, N. Y., to 
engage in church extension work in Spokane, 
Wn. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Goopwin, Sam H., Provo, Utah, to become state 
superintendent for the H. M. S., in addition 

‘to principalship of Procter Academy and 


superintendency for Education Society. Ac- 
cepts. 

Haven, SHERMAN W., Patchogue, N. Y., to 
First Presb., Fulton. 

LANGDALE, THOS. G., lately of Tewksbury, 


Mass., to South, Salem. Accepts. 
LONGNECKER, Guo. W., Minot, N. D., to Provo, 
Utah. 


STRHETHR, CrAyron M., Lafayette, Col., to 
Woodland, Cal. Accepts. 
THOMSEN, Lupwic, Vernal, Utah, to become 


superintendent of the joint work for the 
H. M. S. and the S. S. and P. 8S. in Southern 
Idaho and Hastern Oregon. 

TRAVIS, A. FHRDINAND, Hopkinton, Mass., to 
become religious work director in Twenty- 
third Street Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
Accepts. 

WALDRON, JOHN D., Buckland, Mass., to Need- 
ham, Accepts to begin in September. 


Resignations 


BIGELOW, WARREN D., Third, Guilford, Ct. 

Cross, ROspLtuy T., Plymouth, Fort Collins, 
Col. 

DAVIES, RICHARD R., Vergennes, Vt., to take 
effect Oct. 1, after nearly twelve years’ serv- 
ice. Removes to. Wauseon, O., where he was 
pastor thirty years ago. 

EckLEes, WM. E., Loomis, Cal.,-resignation re- 
fused and pastor given indefinite vacation to 
restore health. 

Eppy, WM, D., Eldred and Barryville, N. Y., to 
take effect Sept. 1. 

Evans, D. Evuis, Ashland, Wis., to take effect 
Oct a3 

JOHNSON, Jos. W., Swedish, Mankato, Minn. 

FisHnur, WM. B., Tonganoxie, Kan. 

THOMSEN, Lupwic, Vernal, Utah. 

TRAVIS. A. FPRDINAND, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Ordinations 


AMES, WM. P., Westport, Mass., June 28. 
mon by Prof. H. H. Tweedy; 
Rev. Messrs. W. C. Martyn, 
F: E. Ramsdell, H. L. Brickett. 

CREWE, A. RHGINALD, Piermont, N. H., June 30. 
Sermon by Rev. HE. R. Smith; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. H. Wentworth, John Irons, 
Donald Fraser, Prof. Adams, F. L. Janeway, 
C. H. Shank, ; 


Ser- 
other parts, 
HH. E. Craig, 


Earon, WM. T., Ashland, Me., June 23. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel Baton, father of the 
candidate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. N. 


Brown, F. Parker, Charles Harbutt. 

Hart, Col. Frep’K J., Olive Branch, St. Louis, 
Mo., June 30, Sermon by Rey. C. S. Mills; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. W. Jones, J. B. 
Toomay, J. R. Smith, William Smith. 


Personals 


ADADOURIAN, HatGc, Orleans, Mass., has re- 
turned from an extended Huropean trip coy- 
ering two months. 

Haynes, E. C., Rodman, N. Y., accompanied by 
Mrs. Haynes, has sailed for Europe to enjoy 
a tour of some weeks, including a visit to the 
Passion Play, through the kindness of a 
friend. 

Hiarr, Caspar W., Cleveland, O., on his retire- 
ment from the pastorate at Huclid Avenue, 
was given a reception and presented with 
$1,500. 

Miuts, C. S., Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo., has just 
celebrated twenty-five years in the ministry. 

Srarr, Harris B., Mt. Carmel, Ct., has re- 
ceived an increase in salary of $200. 


The Lack of Reverence 


It grates upon me very much in this coun- 
try when I see the supposed worshiper sitting 
upright at prayer, or settling himself into 
the most comfortable position, but one has 
to get used to this in America, and also to 
the babel of conversation which rises at once 
when the benediction is pronounced. When- 
ever this want of respect or reverence is 
spoken of, the reply is made, “We are a 
democratic country,” but it always appeared 


‘to me a great pity that there was not more 


recognition of the true dignities and aristoc- 
racies of life.—Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, in 
London Christian World. 


Sour SToMACH is quick] 
Sugar-coated tablets. 10c. 
peplets. 


relieved by Dyspeplets. 
emember the name, Dys- 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY - 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
Nek . T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

Tub AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 

Treasurer, 105 


Secretary; Charles B. Hom 
East 22nd St., New York, . Y.3; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Safle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Soctpry  (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as_ its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subseriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELI@F’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, . 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr.° 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston S®AMAN’S FRIPND SOcIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests, should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend - 
Society. Contributions from churches*and in- 
dividuals solicited. - 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MAassacHusrrrs HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also. bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply . 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and “ged 

L 


Sunpay ScHOOL AND 


Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. W. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Honorary Degrees 


(Bestowed at recent Commencements) 


. 


D.D. 

Adams, ‘Charles Ryan, Fargo, N. D., Fargo Col- 
lege. 

Beardslee, Prof. Clark S., Hartford Seminary, 
Amherst. 

Blaisdell, Pres. nae A., Claremont, Cal., Be- 
loit. 

Browne, George 8. J., Cincinnati, O., Otterbein 
University, 

‘Burton, Marion Leroy, Pres. Smith College, 
Carleton. 


Clare, Daniel H., Hast Orange, N. J., Colgate. 
Clark, William Meade, Ed. Southern Church- 
. man,y Richmond, Va., Washington and, Lee 
University. 
_ Core, Lewis Addison, missionary in North India, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 
* Corkey, Alexander, Wayne, Neb., Tabor. 
Dowling, H. A., Little Rock, Ark., Otterbein 
University. 
Haves, George, Birmingham, Ala., Rollins. 
Fout, J. H., Dayton, O., Otterbein University. 


Frost, Timothy Prescott, Hvanston, Ill., Mid- 
dlebury. : 

Fuller, Marcellus Bunyan, Dayton, O.,. Ohio 
Wesleyan. 

Graham, Pres. H. T., Hampden-Sidney, Va., 
Washington and Lee University. 

Gunsaulus, Frank W., Chicago, Ill., Marietta. 


Henderson, Arthur 8., Muscatine, Tos Tabor. 
; ‘Herrick, Edward P., "Matanzas, Cuba, Atlanta 
Theological Seminary. 
Jacobus, Melancthon William, Pres. 
Theological Seminary, Yale. 
Jansson, Pres. Karl A., Upsala, Sweden, Ohio 
Wesleyan. 
Johnson, Gove G., New York, Colgate. 
Long, Pres. Frederick W., Tabor, Io., Huron, 
also Lawrence. 
Metcalf, J. M. P., Pres. 


Hartford 


Talladega College, 


Oberlin, 

Moody, Calvin B., Pres. Kingfisher College, 
Washburn. 

Parker, Joseph Homer, Kingfisher, Okl., King- 
fisher. 


Phillips, Charles H., Jamestown, N. D., Fargo. 

Ralston, Chester F., Yonkers, N. Y., Colgate. 

Reed, George Harlow, Concord, N. H., Dart- 
mouth. 

Riggs, Prof. A. B., Lane Seminary, Marietta. 

Scott, Supt. Herbert, Columbus, O., Ohio Wes- 
leyan. 

Siddall, A. C., Findlay, 
versity. 

Sileox, John B., Kansas City, Kan., Washburn, 

Stanton, W. A., Kurnool, India, Colgate. 

Stickney, Hdwin H., Supt. of Sunday schools 
and Home Missions in North Dakota, Fargo. 

Vose, Riley A., Owego, N. Y., Colgate. 


O., Otterbein Uni- 
j 


_.Winn, Thomas C., Darien, Manchuria, Am- 
\ herst. 
Wright, Reuben Beane, Boise, Ida., Dartmouth. 
LL. D. 
Avery, Samuel, Chancellor of the University 


of. Nebraska, Doane. 

Butterfield, Kenyon L., Pres. Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., Amherst. 

' Chamberlain, Sen. George E., Washington, 

D. C., Washington and Lee University. 

Draper, Andrew Sloan, Commissioner of Hdu- 
eation for New York State, Western Reserve. 

Baton, Pres. Edward D., Beloit College, Mari- 


etta. - 
Frear, Walter Francis, Governor of Hawaii, 
Yale, ‘ 
Grosvenor, Prof. Edwin A., Amherst College, 
Marietta. 


Hall, Charles M., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oberlin. 


Harmon, Judge Judson, Governor of Ohio, 
Marietta. 

Hill, Henry Wayland, Buffalo, N. Y., Middle- 
bury. 


Hill, James Jerome, St. Paul, Minn., Yale. 
Hughes, Goy. Charles Evans, Albany, N. Y., 
Williams and Harvard. 


Jackson, William S., Colorado Springs, Col., 
Colorado, 

King, Hamilton, Bangkok, Siam, Olivet. 

Lawrence, George P., North Adams, Mass., 
Amherst, 

Leupp, Hon. “Francis Wllington, Washington, 


D. C., Williams. 
Lowell, Judge Francis Cabot, Boston, Williams. 
'MacLaurin, Richard Cockburn, president Mass- 
-achusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard. 
McVey, Pres. Frank Le Rond, University of 
North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan. 
Miles,-Gen. Nelson <A., Washington, 
_ Colgate. 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, New York, Harvard. 
‘Peary, Robert B., Washington, D. C., Bow- 
doin. 
Porter, Horace, New York, Harvard. 
Rives, George L., New York, Amherst. 
Sater, Judge John H., Columbus, O., Marietta. 
Shaw, Albert, Ed. Review of Reviews, Mari- 
fe, -Ctta. 
Small, Albion’ Woodbury, Dean in University 
of Chicago, Western Reserve. “ 
Underwood, Joseph, Missoula, 
bein University. 


DCs 


Mont., 


Otter- 
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Von Bernstorff, Count Johann Heinrich, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Johns Hopkins. 

Walcott, Charles Doolittle, Smithsonian Insti- 
. tute, Washington, D. C., Yale. 


Williston, Samuel, Harvard Law School, Har- 
vard. 
Wilson, Edward S., Ed. Ohio State Journal, 


Ohio Wesleyan. 
Wright, Orville, Dayton, O., Oberlin. 
Wright, Wilbur, Dayton, O., Oberlin. 


Litt. D. 


Alden, Prof. Raymond M., 
University, Rollins. 

Amen, Harlan Page, 
Academy, Dartmouth. 


Leland Stanford 


Prin. Phillips HExeter 


Bacheller, Irving, Sound Beach, Ct., Middle- 
bury. : 
Batchellor, Albert Stillman, Ed. New Hamp- 


shire State Papers, Dartmouth. 
Bliss, Anna, Pres. Huguenot College, Welling- 
ton, Cape Colony, South Africa, Mt. Holyoke. 
Boardman, George Nye, Prof. Hmeritus Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Middlebury. 
Burroughs, John, West Park, N. Y., Yale. 
Dorr, Julia C. R., Rutiand, Vt., Middlebury. 
Prothero, George Walter, London, Harvard. 
Stafford, Wendell Phillips, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
Middlebury. 


Wager, Prof. C. H. A., Oberlin College, Colgate. 
Weatherly, Prof. U. G., Indiana University, 
(Bloomington), Colgate. 


Winter, William, New York, Bowdoin. 
L. H. D. 
Bourne, Prof. Henry E., 
versity, Marietta. 
Goodrich, Prof. Frank, 
Marietta. 
Ixennan, George, New York, Williams. 


Western Reserve Uni- 


of Williams College, 


Walker, Prof. Williston, Yale Seminary, Mari- 

etta. 
s.T.D ‘ 

Long, Pres. Frederick W., Tabor, Io., Kansas 
City University. 

Thomas, J. Morriston, Newark, O., Potomac 
University. 

Williamson, James Scollay, Haverhill, Mass., 


Bowdoin. 
D.C. L. 
Taft, Pres. William Howard, Washington, D. 
C., Marietta. 


A.M. 


Addams, Jane, Hull House, Chicago, Yale. 
Algoe, Margaret Tracy, Olivet. 
Booker, Ira Peirce, Brunswick, Me., 
Chadwick, Lydia Moulton, Bowdoin. 
Coley, William Bradley, New York, Yale. 
Collins, Mary C., Keokuk, Io., Ripon. 
Cox, Kenyon, New York City, Yale. 
Hanscom, Walter B., Rockland, Me., 
Hersey, Mayo Dyer, Boston, Olivet. 
Hudson, Ora Burdick, Rochester, Mich., Olivet. 
Ingraham, William Moulton, Portland, Me., 
Bowdoin. 

Johnson, Frank William, Chicago, Ill., Grinnell. 
Livermore, Thomas Leonard, Boston, Harvard. 


Bowdoin. 


Rollins. 


Low, A. Maurice, Washington, D. C., Dart- 
mouth. 

McMillan, Donald Baxter, I'reeport, Me., Bow- 
doin. 


Moore, Mary Ellen, Athens, O., Ohio Wesleyan. 

Newberry, Truman Handy, Washington, D. C. 
Yale. 

Phillips, William Sandusky, Jacksonville, 
nois College. 

Risley, Hon. Hverett H., Albany, N. Y., 

Thayer, John Bliot, Lancaster, Mass., 

White, Trumbull, Chicagg, Amherst. 

Wood, Willis D., New York, Amherst. 

Woods, Robert Archey, Boston, Harvard. 


Tlli- 


Colgate. 
Harvard, 


When Summer is Surely Here 


While I watched the wood thrush a quick 
gleam of gold and black caught my eye as it 
danced by in the sunshine outside the 
thicket. Here was a promise of summer, in- 
deed, and I followed it on, leaving the brood- 
ing thrush to her happiness. It led across 
the open, sandy plain to the south, and into 
the deep wood beyond. On the way the 
cinquefoil and buttercups, the strawberry 
blossoms and the running blackberries were 
gay with fluttering little red butterflies, the 
coppers and the crescent spots, and whites 
and blues, a kaleidoscope of shifting colors, 
but it was not until I got into the deep 
golden shade of the dense wood that I saw 
the fulfillment of the promise. 

Here in the glow of sunlight, so strained 
and etherealized by passing through flutter- 
ing green that it was all one mist of color, 
a vivid heart of chrysoprase, I found the 
wood full of great yellow butterflies, dozens 
of them dancing up and down in the soft 
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radiance, and lighting to put gorgeous yellow 
blossoms on twigs that could never put forth 
such beauty again. Here was the summer, 
coming sedately through the gold-green 
spaces of the wood, with scores of golden 
spirits dancing joyously about her. The 
“tiger swallowtail,” Papilio turnus, as the 
lepidopterists have named him, is the most 
beautiful of all our butterflies, painted in gold 
with black margins, and a single touch of 
scarlet cunningly applied to each wing. All 
the glow of summer seems to be concentrated 
in him, and his presence is the final test of 
Winthrop Packard, in Woodland 


Paths. 


Natural Laxative 
Water 


Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


and treatthem with Dr. 
A.C. Daniels’ Remedies. 
Books on the treatment 
of Horse, Dog, Cat, and {f 
other animals, sick or 
well,sent FREER. Send 
2c. stamp for mailing to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 188 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
The World’s Greatest Animal Life Saver 


THE ELLIOTT — | 
| ADDRESSING MACHINE] 


An actual photograph of one girl addressing 20,000 
circulars in one day 


Her record with the pen was one thousand per day 
Her salary is the same in either case 

| It is her employer that sees the difference 

Send for our ‘complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Elliott Company 
102 Purchase St., Boston 
Agents in all other cities. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.$. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 

FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY “% 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


Silverware of 
Beauty =a Quality 


All those qualities which go to make perfect 
silverware—thickness of plate, exquisite work- 


manship and grace and beauty of design are 
combined in 


q [847 ROGERS BROS. sii: 


forks, spoons and fancy serving 
pieces. 


For over three-score years ‘1847 
ROGERS BROS.” ware has fulfilled the 
highest ideals in durability, hence 
its title, “Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
Catalogue “(-66"’ showing all designs, 


Communion Ww are 


Our line of Communion Ware, illustrated in our 
special catalogue, shows that a careful study of 
church requirementshas been made. The quality 
of this ware is the same as the well-known 
“1847 ROGERS BROS,” Ask for 
Catalogue 66,” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

(international Silver Co., Successor. ) 

Meriden, Conn. 

Meriden Silver Polish, 
the‘ ‘Silver Polish 
that Cleans.’ 


“Special 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


The Wonder of 


His Gracious Words 
By J. EDGAR PARK 


Why not take up the great Sermon on the Mount in 
your pulpit or Bible Class this fall? If you are 
planning to do this you will wish to read during ' 
the summer ‘‘ The Wonder of His Gracious Words”’ 
in preparation for the course. The Congregationalist 
speaks of it as that ‘‘ bright, interesting and refresh- 
ingly unconventional exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount,’’ and The Springfield Republican says: 
“Mr, Park draws upon poets and prose writers for 
generous quotations as side lights, but it is certain 
that their own aptness and brilliance do not dim his 
own. He has the art of putting things pictur- 
esquely. ... He uses not the scapel, but the brush 
of the artist, and it is wielded by an artist’s hand.”’ 
The Westminster speaks of the ‘‘unusual power of 
graphic description and keen discrimination of the 
author’’ and specially commends the exposition of 
the Beatitudes as ‘‘done with a master hand,”’ 
while The New York Observer adds, ‘‘ Mr. Park pos- 
sesses a fine gift of Palestinian portrayal. He has 
both insight and imagination.’’ A great chorus 
of other papers concur in such words as these: 
‘“‘The tone is devotional and will help the earnest 
student;”’ ‘ Incisive pointedness is followed by spir- 
itual richness,”’ etc. 


Bound in rich red, with gilt lettering. 
Title page in two colors. 201 pages. 


Price $1.00 net 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175,Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED | 


The Children’s Pulpit. 


BY 
EDWARD HALLOCK BYINGTON 


Bound in dark red with titles in gold. 
Attractively printed. 


104 pages. 
Price 75 cents net 


’ 


An unusually successful series of addresses for 
children published each week during the past year 
in Zhe Congregationalist and, Christian World. As 
the titles given below indicate,. these informal little 
talks are on themes which appeal immediately to a 
child, and in concise and picturesque manner give 
helpful suggestions for his daily life. 

Some of the subjects are as follows: 


The Relatives of Profanity 
Being Contrary 
Snowflake Feet 

Table Manners 

Keep Sixty-Eight 

The Lazy Man’s Lion 
The Snow Drop Spirit 
Being Called 

Palm Sunday Clothes 
Getting Breakfast 

The Snowstorm Gardener 
The Home Stretch 


Owning up 

The Finest Medicine in the 
World 

Conquering the Darkness 

The Boy Jesus 

Grandparents 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

Giving a Vacation 

The Rambler-Rose Family 

Praying Outdoors 

Partners of Jesus 

Cup or Sieve 

Being Left Out 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, D. D., and EDWARD L. GULICK, M. A. 


Bound in Boards. pp. 221. Price 50c. net. Postage 9c. 


The lesson headings read as follows: The Seed and Its Early Growth; 
The Apostolic Period; The Greek Period; The Roman Period; The Period 
of the Reformation; Christian England; The United States; General Re- 
view; World-wide Christianity; Growth of Protestantism; Christianity 
a Moral Life; Forms of Beneficence; Christianity a New Life of Service; 
Christian Truth Generally and Widely Known; Christian Morality; Phi- 
lanthropy, Democracy and Liberty; The Work of the Public Conscience; 
Influence of Christianity, the Sabbath, White Cross, etc.; Review; Sig- 
nificance of the Growth of the Kingdom; Problems and Prospects. 


It is the belief of the authors of these “ Outline 
Studies’? that, in spite of many appearances to the 
contrary in the past history of Christianity, and in the 
present conduct of so-called Christian nations, Chris- 
tian churches, and of individuals who call themselves 
Christians, the Kingdom established by Christ is still 
growing and will continue to grow till it has covered 
the earth. The purpose of these Studies is to point 
out some of the main steps in that growth in the past, 
and the main evidence of that growth in the present. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS_ 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 175 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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The Hillside Home of Jesus 


William Allen Knight, Litt. D. 


A Master of Pulpit Prose 


A Sketch of Rey. A. S. Tipple 
Basil Mathews 


London 


The Green Shawl with a Red Fringe 


Emma C. Dowd 


‘Open Mindness—an Editorial 


The Indian as He Was and Is 


A Review of Two Recent Important Books 
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THEOLOGICAL 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MoutTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained nt rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological ofa of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


® 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. 


Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Open | 
to qualified students of any denomination. | 


CONNEOCDECUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Beligious Education. 
(4) Praetical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry Large faculty and library. 


Graduate fellowships, both forei 
and resident. Open tocollege se br SEM INARY 


ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address | 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


{ 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los | 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminary 


A modern school for boys. 70th year begins in Septem- 
ber. College and dormitory system. Scientific and pre- 
paratory departments. Gymnasium and athletic field. 
orrespondence solicited. Address 
JOSEPH H, SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Box 1550-H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. - 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £2 BOYS. Loca, 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with Pilger pose For catalog, address 
DR. rel U. WHITE, Wellesley ls, Mass, 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, EASTON. 


A Country Home School for Young Boys 


80 acres on salt water, near Easton, Md. Penna. R. R. 
Healthfullocation. Supervision of successful teacher of 
boys. Classes of 6 or less. Landand watersports. Unusual 
opportunity for out-of-door life and special care. Address 
H.H. BALLARD, Ph. D., Box 4, Station B, Baltimore, Md. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details 
at no expense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


MENEELY BELL CO, 
197 BROADWAY CITY. 


LS 
BELLS. 


jteei Alloy Church and School Bells. (ae -Send for 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro ,o 


en BELL S "5 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal McSuane Bet Founory Co., Batimoge, Mp., U.S.A 
MENEELY & CO. Wally. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, By [ 


Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Estabilshed SCHOOL 
Roarly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


LYMYER "UNLIKE OTHER BELLIS 
iaee ir 
CHURCH oun rknecATaLacda 


pop ep oT 3 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


W. W. Kimball 
Company 


PIPE 
CHICAGO ORGANS 


Kimball Pipe Organs won nighest award at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, as well as the 
same honor at the World’s Columbia Exposition 
in 1893. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


Builders of 


Returnable examination copies of the’greatyhymn book | 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. | 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


THE GREATNESS AND SIMPLICITY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Ma By Henry Churchill King 


Sincerely religious with 
the warmth of real piety. 
Traces the way from the 
surest realities of experi- 

#4 ence to positive and satis- 
| fying convictions. 
Attractively bound. 76 cts. net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
14 Beacon St., Boston § 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Refreshingly sane and wholesome 
is Mr. Brown's vigorous treatment 
of an often abused theme; and a 
sparkling humor lightens his logi- 
cal, persuasive, and deeply reli- 
gious presentation. 

Attractively Printed. 
Envelope edition 25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works Poet e Green Mase 


OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE POINTED 
TOP STYLE ; 


Requires no tipping back 
of the head—no washing 


by hand -—no breakage. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


LE PAGE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO - CANADA 


The Best Way 


? The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERYV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
-~—= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 


Hutchings Organ Co., 


Boston 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


: THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An Seok frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. 


After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 


Boston 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


ten 
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THEONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


. SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
-with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 

letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S.S. and Publishing Society 
a Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail, Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


Three Refreshingly Original Books 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


These books have attracted much attention since their publica- 


tion. 


Here are a few of the things reviewers have said of them. 


pages. Price $1.00 net. 


A bright, interesting and refreshingly unconven- 
tional exposition.—Congregationalist and COhris- 
tian World. 

Readers of this volume will find much to think 
about and much that will open up a new thought. 
—The Transcript. 

Reverent insight and a desire to make Christ’s 
words living realities are prominent characteris- 
tics of the book.—Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Park possesses a fine gift of Palestinian de- 
lineation and character portrayal. He has both 
insight and imagination.—New York Observer. 

This is a good book because it is a happy book. 
The exposition shows literary ability as well as 
spiritual insight.—Record of Christian Work. 

An unusually satisfactory exposition. ... Such 
sensible teaching is to be warmly welcomed. 
Would there were more of it!—Zion’s Herald. 

In these pages one finds a happy blending of 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Illuminated text in three colors after the style of the medieval missal, 
printed on French Japan paper. 
In ooze morocco, boxed, 75c. net. 


35c. net. 


An elaborate and illuminating introduction to 
our Saviour’s words.—dZion’s Herald. 

An especially attractive booklet, beautifully 
illuminating and helpful.—Christian Guardian, 

Mr. Park’s introduction will open the way to a 
sweeter reading of the Lord’s words of the King- 
dom.—-The Presbyterian. 

A noble printing of that divine-human utterance, 


THE KEEN JOY OF LIVING. 


Attractively printed in two colors and bound in double folds, inclosed in 
envelope ready for mailing, 35c. net. In ooze morocco, boxed, 75c. net. 


A draught of optimism.—Christian Endeavor 
World. f 

In a particularly happy vein.—Springfield Re- 
publican. ’ 

Stimulating, attractive and healthful in thought 
and expression.—Atlanta Presbyterian. ; 

Drives home the truth that if we do not enjoy 
life it is largely our own fault, it lies in our own 
character.—Christian Register, i 

Mr. Park’s piquant essay is a fourfold view of 
life as an art, a game, a jest and a fairy tale. It 
will be read with zest and will help the reader to 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Adult Bible Classes and 
How to Conduct Them 


By PROF. IRVING F. WOOD 
and 
REV. NEWTON M. HALL 


The outcome of a dozen years of 
teaching and study on the part of its 
authors, and exceedingly fruitful in 
workable suggestions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS NET 


Postage 5 Cents 


Published by 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


THE WONDER OF HIS GRACIOUS WORDS. 


Bound in rich red, with gilt lettering. Title page in two colors. 


‘apparently inexhaustible treasury of literary recol- 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


201 


Palestinian pictures, literary allusions and _ spir- 
itual insight. The author combines in himself the 
traveler, the scholar and the expositor.—The In- 
terior. 


A brilliant exposition. The thought is inspiring 
and uplifting, and the style is clear, crisp, delight- 
ing and quickening. It is classic in its beauty of 
thought and expression.—Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


The truths are presented in a very graphic and 
living style and are illustrated with choice selec- 
tions of poetry and citations from authors.—The 
Watchman. 


For a strong, illuminating, altogether helpful 
treatment of the best-known sermon of Jesus, we 
know of nothing in the literature of recent years 
tered than this.—Northwestern Ohristian Advo- 
cate. 


In envelope ready for mailing, 


briefly introduced by Rev. J. BH. Park.—Ohristian 
Advocate. 
From a fertile and poetic imagination and an 


lections, he furnishes the most effective images 
and illustrations, and if the Messianic atmosphere 
be distinguished by a quickening of the spiritual 
pulse, it is faithfully reproduced in these chapters. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


hitch his wagon a bit more securely to a star.— 
Christian Advocate. 

A clever little tilt against pessimism in any 
form. It makes a good present to those who are 
unable to rise from private sorrow into the joy of 
the Morning Star.—Record of Christian Work. 

A booklet well worth careful perusal. It has 
only thirty-two pages, but it contains thrice that 
measure of value. ... The author discusses in a 
vein of mingled seriousness and sparkle a whole- 
some philosophy of life—Lartford Seminary Rec- 
ord. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


1810 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


1910 


COMPLETES NEXT MONTH 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


OF HISTORY 


This year has seen a necessary increase of expenses. Unless the income for July 


and August shows a large increase 


THERE IS DANGER OF A DEFICIT 


TWO WAYS TO HELP: 


1. Are there individuals who would like to make a special gift to the Board this 
Centennial Year? Already hundreds of gifts, representing a beautiful spirit of self- 


sacrifice, have been received. 


(An old soldier sent $1.00 for each year of his active Christian life. A friend sent $1.00 on an 


important anniversary for every year of his life.) 


2. To Church Treasurers: 


The “Apportionment Plan” has one danger—delayed remittances !- There are thousands 
of dollars in church treasuries awaiting the completion of the full Apportionment. 


MAY WE HAVE THOSE DOLLARS NOW?—THEY ARE NEEDED 


As friends, please speak to pastors and church treasurers, also to Sunday School 
superintendents and C. E. Societies. Are there not. da/ances in our favor—and may 


we have them? 


Remit to FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer, 14 Beacon Street,’ Boston, Mass. 


Education Number 


The next issue of The Congregationalist, dated 
July 30, will be the annual Education Number. 
This year we aim to bring before our readers 
certain phases of higher education in their in- 
fluence on the practical, every day life of the 
people. The principal articles are as follows: 


ARISTOCRATIC TASTES AND DEMOCRATIC 
SYMPATHIES 
By REV. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D. D. 
This is a timely message by the ex-president of Dartmouth 
to men of cultured tastes on their attitude toward democ- 
racy; and on the college, the church and present social 
conditions as fields for developing democratic sympathies. 


HOW THE SCHOOL FITS CHILDREN FOR LIFE 
By WILLIAM ORR, A. M. 
A discussion of how the influence of the public school fits 
its pupils for practical life, by a deputy commissioner of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUBS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
By A MEMBER OF ONE OF THEM 

The growth of these college clubs in America, with their 

potential influence in behalf of universal peace is worthy 

of the attention of all our readers. 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS AT HOME 
By ELIZABETH C. PORTER 
A graduate from a girls’ college tells how after graduation 
a student may adjust herself happily and helpfully in a 
home. 
THE COLLEGE GIRL’S VIEW OF THE BIBLE 
A Smith College graduate describes the attitude of college 
girls toward the Bible. 
THE BIBLE WRIT LARGE 
By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 
This well-known writer, the wife of Dr. Frank J. Goodwin, 
pastor-elect of Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., gives an iNuminating ¢ illustration of w hat Bible 
teaching may “be when the teacher has a great enthusiasm 
and love for the Book of Life. 
JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA 
By ROBERT E. SPEER, D. D. 
An appreciation of the founder of the first Christian college 
jn Japan. 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


This Board carries forward its work 
under the direction of the National 
Council. It makes a triennial report 
to the Council. The three-year 
period to be covered by this re- 
port to be presented at the meet- 
ing of the Council in Boston next. 
October is from August Ist, 1907 
to July 31st, 1910. The treasurer’s 
books will close July 31st. We 
therefore make this special appeal 
to the treasurers of all churches or 
church organizations who have 
funds for this Board to remit the 
same to Mr. B. H. FANCHER, 

Treas., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 

before the close of the pre 
month. 

WM. A. RICE, Secretary. 
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Open-Mindedness 


tauquas, conventions and conferences. Professional 

lecturers go the round from one to another of them, 
with propositions that startle the popular mind, often to 
be followed by other lecturers to prove the fallacy of the 
new and to re-establish their hearers in the old. There 
are, we are told, some six hundred of these camping grounds 
by sea and lake and river, in groves and on hill tops. 
Their aggregate audiences number over a million people in 
a single season. What the lecturers are doing to the mil- 
lion, the newspapers are doing to many times as many, 
trying to attract attention by flashing new ideas before 
their eyes or new forms of old ideas or strange forms of 
thought empty of contents. 

One of the most serious questions that confronts us all 
is, What is the sane and wholesome attitude toward ideas 
new to us that affect our living and thinking and our treat- 
ment of our neighbors? 

It may safely be assumed that many opinions are put 
before us, some of them with fanatical insistence, which are 
unsound. Social schemes which are dangerous have ardent 
advocates. They defy standards of conduct which it is in- 
wrought into our nature to uphold, such as the rights of 
possession of property, the sanctity of the family, rever- 
ence toward God. But besides these are theories which we 
challenge simply because they are new to us. The average 
mind that is content with inherited and adopted views in- 
stinctively rejects new ones that would displace the old. 
Jesus expressed this fact by saying that “No man having 
drunk old wine desireth new; for he saith, ‘The old is 
good,” that is, good enough for me. The late Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne in an article in the current Hibbert Journal on 
Gains for Religious Thought in the Last Generation, says: 
“To the unreflective mind every truth seems dangerous until 
it becomes familiar. A new idea often demands changes 
both in thought and action. It may therefore be a source 
of confusion and of dislike as well... . If the final truth 
were suddenly presented to us, it would meet with antagon- 
ism from the mind that is opposed to the pain of a new 
thought, and also from the vested mental interests that 
dread new departures.” : 

There are various ways of guarding tender minds 
against disturbance from the impact of new thoughts, and 
there are schools and churches and social circles which are 
adepts in the use of all these ways. One is to keep the 
people from knowing anything about the new. Another is 
to harden them against it by prejudice before they have 
actually met it. Still another is to threaten them with 
harm from their fellows or from God if they have anything 
to do with it. The churches, when alarmed at the approach 
of new ideas, employ all these methods vigorously. So it 
comes to pass that such names as Socialism, Pantheism, 
Rationalism, Hvolution, Higher Criticism and many others 
suggest something to be dreaded to multitudes who could 
not define them. 

The prime essential for those who would grow is to pre- 
sent an open mind to new thought whenever it is expressed 
by persons who seem to be honest and intelligent. And the 
presumption should be that they are both till evidence is 
seen that they are not. The people of Thessalonica quickly 
drove out of the city the evangelists who preached what 
seemed to be a new religion. The citizens of Berea listened 
to their message and made careful examination as to 


Ne theories grow lush in the summer heat at Chau- 


whether it was true or not. The verdict of sensible people 
has always been that of the writer of the Acts, that the 
Bereans were the nobler of the two. 

Hardly any thoughtful and earnest person has come to 
maturity in our time who would not in his best moments 
today find the man that he was thirty years ago an uncom- 
fortable companion in the discussion of views he now cher- 
ishes. And if he really has grown mentally and spiritually, 
he will still need to guard against that provincialism which 
cannot understand how others can be both sincere and in- 
telligent and not accept his views. 

The most frequent and potent plea at college Commence- 
ments this season has been for open-mindedness. The 
highest aim of education has been declared to be to estab- 
lish mutual understanding between men of differing opin- 
ions and convictions who earnestly seek the best welfare 
of society. Said President Butler at Columbia: “Try to 
understand that others are as sincere and of as high 
motives as yourself, even though they appear to be moving 
in a quite different direction. If the colleges and universi- 
ties cannot produce men and women who will exercise in- 
tellectual charity, and so soften -the asperities and limit 
the controversies of which life is already too full, then 
where indeed shall intellectual charity be found?’ 

Governor Hughes at Harvard, knowing that he was 
speaking to men of broad training and exceptional culture, 
still thought it pertinent to say to them, “Untruthful accusa- 
tion and reckless denunciation are an injury not simply to 
the individuals who may suffer from them, but to the Goy- 
ernment itself.” : 

President Faunce of Brown gave this message to the 
graduates of the University of Michigan: “The university 
stands amid the varied occupations of modern life to cry, 
‘Sirs, ye are brethren.’ It stands for mental soundness and 
health, largeness of sympathy, insight into the principles on 
which the world of nature and the world of society are 
built.” 

It is this attitude of the university in which the ordinary 
man will find the greatest satisfaction. Open-mindedness 
is. no monopoly of higher education. Any one may have it 
who thinks for himself and allows his neighbors to think 
for themselves. 

A correspondent whose letter is printed’on another page 
raises the question of the attitude of Christian churches 
toward organizations of persons with what seem to us men- 
tal and spiritual vagaries, such as Christian Scientists, 
Sanfordites and Seventh Day Adventists. We must treat 
them with courtesy, patience and frankness. Religious 
opinions in our country cannot be suppressed, and therefore 
can be disposed of only through the test of trial. Many 
such theories have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting which would have fretted society far more if it 
had avoided the trouble of weighing them. We need not 
invite irritating disputants into our homes to settle their 
differences with us, but we must not forget that they are 
our fellow-citizens. 

Neither ought we to fail to remember, in opening our 
minds to the new, to refrain from shutting them against 
the old. The light from God shines into our hearts from 
the past as truly as out of the future. Only the mind that 
opens upward toward him has clear vision of the path he 
has already trod and the path which stretches before him 
into the unknown. ; 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 18 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Coal Land Withdrawals 


The total of lands underlaid by coal withdrawn from entry 
by the President is now 71,518,588 acres. Much of this is open 
to agricultural entry without mining rights. ; 


Submarine Trial 


The submarine, Salmon, constructed by the Fore River Com- 
pany for the Government, returns from a successful 1,600 mile 
trial trip to Bermuda and back in twelve days. 


Charitable Bequests 


The will of the late Henry Dexter, founder and president of 
the American News Company, gives $1,000,000 to religious, chari- 
table, literary and scientific bodies, the largest single gift being 
$250,000 to the Salvation Army, the next $150,000 to the American 
Bible Society. 


The Income Tax Amendment 


The Georgia legislature adopts the income tax amendment to: 


the Federal Constitution, the eighth state to adopt the amend- 
ment, with an equal number rejecting it or refusing action. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Fire Losses in New Brunswick 


Campbellton, N. B., and neighboring villages, large producers 
of cedar shingles, are destroyed by fire. 


The Pan American Congress 


The Congress of the American Buenos 


Ayres. 


republics meets in 


Armaments in Europe 


Premier Asquith reports to the British parliament the failure 


of overtures to Germany looking toward the reduction of arma- 
ments. 


Airship Accidents 


Five Germans are killed by the explosion and fall of an air- 
ship of the dirigible balloon type. Other deaths and accidents 
mark flights in England, Belgium and Germany. 


Spain and the Vatican 


The Vatican protests to the Spanish government against the de- 
cree forbidding Roman Catholic religious orders to enter Spain 
from other countries until the present difficulties are settled, 
claiming that the government has no right to take such action 
without consulting it. 


Japan and the Powers 


Japan, desiring to rearrange her relations with other nations, 
gives formal notice to the European nations of the termination 
of her commercial treaties a year hence. The full text of the 
agreement with Russia is published. China declares her satis- 
faction. 


Secretary Dickinson in Japan 


The Secretary of War receives a warm welcome in Japan, with 
public declarations of amity between the nations by high public 
authorities. 


The Death Roll 


Johann Gotfried Galle, a German astronomer, who first used 
the calculations of Adams and Leverrier to detect the presence of 
the planet Neptune. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, author of many 
books, editor and organizer of women’s clubs.—Hon. Charles S. 
Rolls, who crossed and recrossed the English Channel on a bi- 
plane flying machine recently, through an accident to his drome 
while contending for a landing prize. 


Comment on Current Events 


Marriage in Church and State 

In France, Germany and most other non-Catholic countries, 
the Government decides what constitutes marriage and the, 
contract between the persons united is legalized by govern- 
ment oflicials. Religious ceremonies are not essential to the 
union. In England, the Anglican Church assumes to decide 
and declare the civil law of marriage and Nonconformist 
churches generally stand with it, their ministers also being 
now authorized by the state to declare the union legal. In 
the United States, the churches insist on deciding what ought 
to be recognized as marriage by the state and by society, 
though with varying degrees of success, one state, South Caro- 
lina, maintaining the High Church ideal, while New York 
allows divorce only on the ground of adultery, and other 
states, such as South Dakota and Nevada, consent to the 
breaking of the marriage tie for almost any cause. The 
Christian church appeals for its standard to the words of 
Jesus, who said that ideally marriage is indissoluble. He 
lived under laws which were attributed to Israel’s greatest 
lawgiver, Moses, speaking with the authority of Israel’s God, 
Jehovah. These laws permitted the husband to put away his 
wife for various reasons and to take another in her place. 
Jesus said that these laws .were instituted to meet actual 
social conditions, but that ideally, a man and woman joined 
in marriage were united together by God and became one 
flesh, and that what God has so united, man ought not to put 
asunder. Is this the true description of marriage in general 
in American society? 


* 


Ideal and Actual Marriage 

A very large proportion of marriages fall far below the 
ideal of Jesus. Any pastor of experience knows this. Yet 
few pastors know how slight is the tie which holds many a 
husband and wife to one another, and such instances might 
perhaps be found in their own congregations. Were the words 
of Jesus ever intended by him to become statute laws? Tak- 
ing the report of his words as given by Matthew, many the- 
ologians understand him to permit divorce on the ground of 


adultery. But he also said that any man who has desired to 
possess a woman has committed adultery with her. Would 
not that statement cover practically all the cases where 
divorce has been granted on other than statutory grounds? 
In the opinion of many Christians, and we think according 
to the prevailing opinion of judges who preside over divorce 
courts, the words of Jesus on marriage represent an ideal 
society and are not applicable to actual conditions today, as -he 
said they were not applicable to the society in which he lived. 
We do not believe it to be in the interest of good government 
or the purity of the family to attempt to impose his words on 
the average community in the form of statute laws. 


a» 
Righteous Marriage Laws 


Those conditions of marriage and divorce are most to be 
desired which cultivate reverence for the family and restrain 
promiscuous ‘sexual intercourse. Wherever divorce by law 
is made impossible, irregular sex relations are common and 
are generally regarded in society as excusable. In France, 
for example, where till recently divorce has been difficult for 
any cause, there exists a spirit of toleration of such relations 
which seems repugnant to American ethics in any state. George 
Bernard Shaw, speaking in Clapham, a residential district of 
London, says: “Marriage as modified by the divorce laws in 
South Dakota would be called mere promiscuity in Clapham. 
Yet the Americans, far from taking a profligate and cynical 
view of marriage, do homage to its ideals with a seriousness 
that seems old fashioned in Clapham.” There are earnest 
and true-hearted temperance advocates who would rather see 
a prohibitory law on the statute books in a community that 
ignored it than have intemperance largely restrained by laws 
regulating the sale of liquor. So there are many Christians 
who would rather see divorce forbidden by law than to have 
social morality elevated by laws which allow for the dissolu- 
tion of undesirable marriage bonds without incurring legal 
crime. We do not withhold respect from those who choose to 
express ideal society in laws enacted for actual society. But in 


our judgment it is wise for the state to regard habitual drunk- 
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enness, long-continued desertion, gross cruelty and other causes 
as great as these, as factors in breaking. marriage bonds. We 
believe that if the church cannot sanction divorce and remar- 
riage under any conditions, it should refuse to allow its min- 
isters to act as agents of the state in legalizing marriage, and 
should confine their services to solemnizing unions already 
legalized by the state, when the parties to the marriage accept 
the church’s ideal of marriage as theirs and wish to witness 
to it as indissoluble. 


& 


Statesmen’s Views of Christian Missions 
One result of the emergence of the United States into inter- 


national politics as a world power has been to induce our 


public men to travel extensively abroad. Messrs. Taft, Roose- 
velt, Fairtanks, Bryan, Root, Beveridge and many other official 
and unofficial representatives of our country during the last 
few years have studied at close range the character, admin- 
istration and prospects of nations concerning which heretofore 
our people have known little except what they have learned 
through foreign missionaries and traders. The almost un- 
varying testimony by these statesmen to the value of foreign 
missions to our nation and to the world is working a 
momentous change in Amevican opinions of the spread of 
Christianity and what it means for the human race. One of 
these testimonies, a typical one, is an article in the Outlook 
by ex-Vice-President Fairbanks, who recently returned from 
a leisurely journey round the world. He answers conclusively 
from personal observations the criticisms formerly current on 
the character and ability of missionaries and the value of 
their influence. We quote a paragraph which summarizes Mr. 
Fairbanks’s impressions : 

“Our country leads the world in the number of foreign mis- 
sions and in the contributions made for the purpose of carry- 
ing forward the great work. The influence of America, which 
is felt in many lands, is due in a greater degree to the labors 
and sacrifices of the missionaries than it is to our statesman- 
ship or our men of trade and commerce. The better side of 
America is made familiar to millions in non-Christian coun- 
tries; a vast army of noble men and women in the name of 
the Christian Churches of America are lifting them into a 
better conception of the true significance of a great Christian 
nation. The disinterested purpose of the missionaries is be- 
coming more and more apparent, and that they are laboring in 
the interest of humanity in its broadest and best sense is 
coming to be appreciated in the field of their labors.” 


& 


An Individualist in Politics 

The public announcement by Pres. Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton University that he will accept a democratic nomi- 
nation for governor in New Jersey if the majority of the party 
desire it, adds a new element of interest to the political situ- 
ation. For President Wilson is a Democrat of the old and, it 
has seemed for a few years past, the obsolete individualistic 
type which is the real inheritor of the traditions of Jefferson 
and Jackson. He would not, we suppose, turn back from the 
measure of control we have secured over corporations, but in 
punishing the aggressions of the corporation he would so shape 
attack as to reach behind the forms of organizations to the 
individual responsibility of the master minds which control. 
To the church also he preaches this doctrine of the importance 
of the individual: 

“As I see the opportunity of the Church, it is to assist in 
bringing another great age in. Ministers are not going to 
assist very much in solving the social problems of the time, 
as such. Their attitude towards the social problems of the 
time is always supposed to be a professional attitude, and they 
are not of as much assistance in that matter as the average 
serious-minded layman is. But the opportunity of the Church 
is to call in tones that cannot be mistaken to every individual 
of his own place in the world and his own responsibility, and 
to resist the temptations of his particular life in such ways 


that if he be central to anything the whole world will feel the 


quiver of the earthquake that comes from the fact that there 
is one immovable thing in it—moral principle embodied in a 


_ particular man.” 


In contrast with the veiled socialism so prevalent nowadays 
President Wilson’s utterances are suggestive of a clearer and 
more bracing atmosphere. “For my part,” he says in this same 
address, “I do not see any promise of vitality either in the 
Church or in society except upon the true basis of individual- 
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ism. A nation is strong in proportion to the variety of its 
originative strength, and that is in proportion to the vitality 
of its individuals. It is rich in direct proportion to the inde 
pendence of the souls of which it is made up. And so every 
promising scheme that unites us must still be illuminated and 
checked and offset by those eternal principles of individual 
responsibility which are repeated not only in the gospel, but 
in human nature, in physical nature.” The campaign of a man 
with President Wilson’s history and convictions will be well 
worth watching. His election as governor would put him in a 
position of prominence before the next Democratic national 
convention as a candidate for President. 


&* 


Governing a City from a Prison Cell 


Massachusetts had last week the disgrace of having ‘the 
mayor of one of its cities sentenced to prison for conspiracy 
to bribe. The city was Lawrence and its mayor William P. 
White. He claims that he is the victim of a political con- 
spiracy and is making strenuous efforts to secure a new trial. 
In the first days of his imprisonment he carried on the busi- 
ness of his office from his prison cell and declared to a re- 
porter: “I intend to administer the affairs of Lawrence until 
my term expires. If I am not released I shall perform my 
official duties from my cell. I am still mayor of the city and 
shall so act. My courage is good because I know I am inuno- 
cent.” The difficulty with this plan was twofold. In the first 
place it disregarded the feelings and necessities of the people 
of Lawrence. In the second it failed to take account of the 
duty of the jailor. The former began at once to study how 
they might rid themselves of a convict mayor. The latter, 
after allowing Mr. White some privileges of settling his affairs 
as the custom is, refused to treat him any longer as a pvrivi- 
leged person. At this writing the legal knot has not been cut 
and there has been some conflict of authority between the con- 
victed mayor and his natural successor. The people of Massa- 
chusetts do not seem to have contemplated the contingency 
which has arisen. They certainly never thought it needful to 
provide for the withdrawal of a public officer declared by a 
court to be a criminal and as such sentenced by the presiding 
judge to a term of imprisonment. Perhaps they would have 
answered, if the difficulty had been suggested, that no decent 
citizen, even though wrongly convicted of a crime, would think 
of making his fellow-citizens suffer by the attempt to continue 
in office and fulfill its duties from a prison cell. 


ot 

Child Labor Legislation 

The progress of the endeavor to protect children against 
the undue claims of wage-earning upon their time and 
strength is reported for the year by Owen R. Lovejoy, the 
general secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, in 
the field of improved legislation affecting it. In New Jersey 
a law was secured providing that in the glass factories after 
this time no child under fifteen shall be employed at night, 
and after next year no child under sixteen. Similar legis- 
lation prohibiting night labor is still to be secured for the 
glass factories in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Indiana. 
In New York a law was passed forbidding the employment 
of any person under twenty-one as a night messenger between 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. This bill had no opposition. On this line 
other states are legislating or have legislated. The prohibi- 
tion of the presence of children as ushers, checkers and the 
like at places of amusement at night was also passed. In 
Ohio the laws requiring that age and school attendance certifi- 
cates shall be issued only by the school authorities was passed, 
and the employer must, in accepting such certificates, give his 
written pledge to employ the child legally and to return the 
certificate when he leaves his service. This is to meet the 
willingness of parents and guardians in many cases to per- 
jure themselves in order to secure the wages of the child and 
will help in a strict classification of child labor. In Massachu- 
setts a medical certificate of fitness is now required with a 
stiffening of the conditions and responsibilities of parents and 
guardians. The chief defeats or postponements of the year 
were in Mississippi and South Carolina. In the latter the 
child labor bill was joined to one for compulsory education 
and shared its fate. This is a hopeful showing and marks the » 
lines upon which effort is proceeding. The ideal must be 
positive, not negatiye. It must secure to every child its child- 
hood and a fair start in the effort of life. 
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The Flying Machine 


A fortnight ago it seemed as if the dirigible balloon might 
make a bid for the leading place in the development of flying 
machines. 
where this form of machine has been most developed, have for 
the present changed the situation completely. The fall of the 
Zeppelin passenger balloon Deutschland in a storm, to be im- 
paled on the tops of pine trees, and the bursting of the gas 
in a balloon of the same general type voyaging with several 
men prominent in recent inventions and experiments have 
given a serious setback to this form of construction. The other 
form, the drome, monoplane, biplane, heavier than air machine, 
has gone on winning new triumphs, not without accidents, but 
showing an ever-increasing percentage of effective control in 
varying conditions of wind and weather. Mr. Hdison says that 
neither type has achieved the essential condition—that of 
ability to rise from any piece of ground without a preliminary 
glide. In this matter the dromes share the disabilities of cer- 
tain birds, which if thrown from a height fall to the ground 
and are killed. Until that problem is solved it is plain that 
the scope of flight is limited both by weather and by the 
chances of safe alighting, and that anything like a regular 
passenger or freight service, while within the range of hope, 
must be indefinitely postponed. Mr. Curtiss’s experiments in 
dropping oranges all around a yacht from his drome several 
hundred feet in air seem to confirm the opinion that the de- 
cisive battles of the next great war may be determined in the 
air and that battleships have a new and terrible enemy. So 
far as we can determine, this is almost wholly an advantage 
for the defense rather than the attack, and so makes offensive 
war more dangerous. Any day may bring the news of some 
new and revolutionary invention by which the art of flying 
will be greatly advanced. For the inventive genius of the 
nations is just now concentrated on this one point in an un- 
precedented degree. 


& 


The Devastation of Our Forests 

The recent forest fires in Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan have emphasized the fact that not what the 
lumberman does with his ax, but what he leaves undone after 
cutting his logs’ is the principal cause of the devastation of 
our forests. If the young trees left after the saw logs are 
cut were preserved from fire, the country would never be 
devastated. But so far from trying to preserve the young 
trees, the lumbermen allow a condition which will insure their 
extinction the first dry season. In a word, they strew the 
ground in every slashing with the refuse limbs and branches. 
These when dried become the kindling wood for general con- 
flagrations. They not only burn up whatever is left of young 
timber in the slashing, but often spread far into the virgin 
forest. Except for dry refuse in the cut over tracts, the 
awful devastation by fire, which turns a fruitful wilderness of 
woods into a waste, would not occur. An attempt was made 
some years ago in the western lumberman’s association to get 
a voluntary agreement to clean up the slashings as a measure 
of common protection. By the failure of some such agreement, 
there have been millions of dollars in individual losses, and 
the work of reforestration has been set back a generation. 
Our laws are lamentably deficient in regulations of conditions 
under which timber may be cut. What has been inexcusable 
recklessness ought to. have been criminal lawlessness. It 
takes an experience of widespread forest fires to awaken the 
people to the real import of the policy pursued by the lumber- 
men in the Central Northwest—‘The wealth of the forests for 
us. After us the fire.” 


* 


An Abomination to the Lord 

A false balance was specially mentioned in the Hebrew 
Seriptures as hateful to Jehovah, and it is still hateful to 
every one who buys goods weighed on it. Some time ago The 
Congregationalist called attention to pound packages of bacon 
which proved to weigh less than three-quarters of a pound, 
including the box, and to various other foodstuffs and groceries 
sold by short weight. Mayor Gaynor of New York City last week 
concluded an investigation which discovered that jars of sliced 
bacon marked as weighing a pound of sixteen ounces actually 
weighed only twelve ounces; that hams were marked as weigh- 
ing from one to three pounds more than their actual weight. 
and that burlap and paper wrapping them weighing half a 
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pound for each ham were counted in and sold at the rate of 
thirty cents per pound. The packers, after failing to convince 
the. mayor that this method was legitimate, concluded not to 
wait for his decision in the matter, but voluntarily proposed 
to sell hams at their actual weight, and not to sell wrappings 
at the price of ham. Commissioner Driscoll had already found 
that about forty per cent. of a thousand scales and every one 
of 1,000 measures collected in a raid on the city markets were 
constructed intentionally to deceive. To the collection, ice 
wagons contributed about 20 per cent., grocery stores 15 per 
cent., fish markets 40 per cent. and push-carts 25 per cent. 
Under the new law in that city no firm can use scales or 
measures which do not have on them the seal of the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. We hope this reform will speedily 
spread through the country. It means more than the square 
deal in buying and selling. It means elevating the standard 
of honesty in business and in all social relations. We may 


have to pay as much per ounce for sixteen ounces as we now 


pay per ounce for twelve ounces. But we shall know what 
we are getting, and dealers having cleaner consciences will sell 
better goods. ; 


* 


Careless Stewards of fheir Lord’s Money 
Many givers to charitable objects bestow their money with 
far less care than they give to their own investments and 
flatter themselves that the Lord approves of their generosity. 
Collectors for colleges, hospitals and benevolent societies 
thrive on contracts giving them from one-fifth to a half of 
what they gather, and no accounts are required of the sums 
they receive either by the givers or the directors of the insti- 
tutions that send them out with official indorsements. This 
method of raising benevolent money has been particularly 
encouraged by conditional gifts. A donor offers a certain 
amount to a college conditional on an equal amount to be 
raised within a certain time. Men offer to collect funds for 
a percentage of what they get, and the college, running no 
risks, makes them its agents. Contributors suppose they are 
giving to the college practically double the amount they pay, 
when actually they are giving to it only from a half to four- 
fifths of the amount.. A pertinent ilustration has come to 
light in the case of the Baptist Temple College of Philadelphia. 
Two of its agents who contracted eight years ago to receive 
one-fourth of their collections as their remuneration for the 
work some time since sued the college on the ground that they 
had not received their share. The referee’s report on the case, 
just made public, is to the effect that the agents kept no ac- 
count of their transactions except a list of persons canvassed. 
The president of the college, Dr. R. H. Conwell, kept no record 
of the contributions received, which were deposited to his 
private account, except his bank book and stub check book. 
The referee says: “It is undoubtedly true that large amounts 
of money were received by Dr. Conwell as contributions from 
parties solicited by the complainants, and it is also true that 
large amounts were paid over by Dr. Conwell to the com- 
plainants as the commissions on such contributions, and that 
payments were also made by Dr. Conwell to Temple College. 
. . The whole matter on both sides was of the loosest and 
most careless business character, absolutely devoid of system 
or business method, and making not only possible, but, indeed, 
probable, just such complications and questions as have arisen. 
. .. It seems almost incredible that contributions of this kind 
and amount should have been received without some formal 
record being made of them, and also some formal acknowledg- 
ment being given to the donors, and no evidence whatever is 
produced of anything of that kind.” In such cases as this, the 
givers are as blameworthy as the receivers, and against both 
there is just ground of complaint by those who are honestly 
administering charitable and educational institutions by fair 
business methods. 


a 

Movements for World Peace 

The three most notable events in the progress of peace 
among the nations are, the Universal Peace Congress at Stock- 
holm, the convention of the Interparliamental Union at Brus- 
sels and the meeting of the International Law Association in 
London. The latter will be in session the first five days in 
August. It is perhaps less popularly known than the two 
other organizations, yet it is the oldest and perhaps the most 
practically useful. The coming meeting will be its twenty- 


sixth. It originated in this country, being first suggested by 
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Elihu Burritt. The idea was taken up by Dr. Miles, then 
secretary of the American Peace Society, and the organization 
was effected through the agency of David Dudley Field. 
range of subjects this year as usual is somewhat technical, 
yet includes much that will be of general interest. 
shipping topics will occupy one day. Workmen’s compensation 
for accidents will be considered from the maritime point Of 
view. A report will be presented giving results of extended 


The list of delegates to the forthcoming 
National Council has been sent to us by 
Secretary Anderson. It is not yet complete. 
We shall publish it after receiving further 
returns. 


Reports of the appearances and disap- 
pearances of the ship Kingdom with the 
Sandfordites on board read in the news- 
papers much like accounts from those who 
have seen the sea serpent in the summer 
season. 


If the syndicate trying to exhibit the mo- 
tion pictures of the prize fight proposes to 
force them on Boston it will be doing a favor 
to Mayor Fitzgerald. It would quite exalt 
him in public opinion to show the peddlers 
of this vulgar indecency the way out of 
town. 


To find lawyers competent to be judges of 
the Supreme Court who have formed no 
opinions on cases of great importance on its 
docket is as difficult as to find jurors for 
notorious cases to be tried before them. 
It would be wiser to trust intelligence than 
ignorance for a fair verdict. 


A Missouri minister was moved in his pub- 
fie prayer to offer this petition: “O Lord, 
make Brother S— a better man. Cause him 
to pay his debts and cease backbiting.” The 
answer to this prayer, so far as known, is a 
lawsuit against the minister for libel, with 
damages laid at $5,000. Ministers ought to 
pray to the Lord, not at their parishioners. 


A bull in a china shop is proverbial. But 
a bull in a girls’ school was a fact the other 
day. He escaped from a drove of cattle in 
the streets of a town in Yorkshire, England, 
and being cornered ran into the schoolroom 
where he was tackled by the teacher. The 
girls fled in a panic while the infuriated an- 
imal was breaking up desks and other fur- 
niture. 


In an essay on old maids the Boston T'ran- 
script says, “It takes more of a man to 
marry the average woman of the early twen- 
tieth century than it did to marry the aver- 
age woman of the early nineteenth.” Some- 
thing of this sort was needed to arouse the 
heroic sense in young men. They must brace 
up or there will be dark days ahead for the 
country. 


In the Hast there is a growing effort 
among friends of good government for the 
simplification of the ballot. The multitude 
of names is confusing to many voters and 
hinders an intelligent choice. In Oregon, 
under its initiative and referendum laws, the 
people are to be asked at the next election to 
vote on some thirty-two questions of possible 
legislation, some of them rather trivial. 
That hardly loeks like a simplified ballot at 
this distance. ; 


The new Wnglish king has long been 
known as a home-lover. He has taken the 
first opportunity to preach to his people the 
value of the home. In a reply to an address 
from the Convocation of York he said: “The 
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foundations of national glory are set in the 
homes of the people. They will only remain 
unshaken while the family life of our race 
and nation is strong, simple and pure.” That 


is good doctrine, whether preached by king 


or republican. 


Drug stores that have been selling liquor 
under other names will have to pay license 
fees hereafter to the Federal treasury. Sec- 
retary MacVeagh has issued an order fixing 
a standard by which to determine the 
amount of alcohol that may be used in es- 
sences, perfumes and medicines without 
making them beverages. It is estimated that 
there are about 200 liquor preparations sold 
by some 20,000 drug stores without licenses 
to sell liquor. 


One-half of the twenty million inhabitants 
of Turkey are not Turks. The non-Turkish 
ten millions are of many races, Jews, Arme- 
nians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, 
Kurds, ete., each speaking their own tongue. 
In Robert College, the American institution 
which has done more than any other to raise 
up leaders of the empire, the common lan- 
guage of instruction and conversation is 
English—the use of which is steadily in- 
creasing in the Near Hast. 


What others say that Mr. Roosevelt has 
said, what he says he has not said and what 
it is reported that he looks as though he had 
said fill large space in the daily newspapers. 
What he really has said is that nothing re- 
ported as said by him is to be believed unless 
it is over his signature. And the only say- 
ing of his about candidates for political 
office that can be positively traced directly 
to him is that he desires the appointment 
and election of the best men to office. No 
one ventures to dissent from this. 


That odious Payne-Aldrich tariff does not 
keep goods from being imported into this 
country, since during the first eleven months 
of its operation the value of imported goods 
was greater by $114,000,000 than in any 
preceding eleven months. Nearly one-half 
these imports were free of duty, yet the 
customs receipts, $302,822,161, have been 
only once exceeded in the same time. The 
question for tariff reformers is, In what 
other way more satisfactory to the people 
ean this revenue be raised? 


Summer in journalism has been called 
the silly season. It seems to have been so, 
in the editorial rooms of The Catholic Uni- 
verse of Cleveland, O., which said recently: 

“The craze for dirigible balloons and air- 
ships should be legally restricted. We do 
not think that the Creator intended that 
man should inhabit the air or fly like the 
birds, else he would have furnished him with 
wings. The numerous deaths that have oc- 
curred from the attempts to fly should warn 
man that his habitation and home is on the 
earth.” 


The process of excision by which the 
“mother church” of Christian Science is re- 
ducing the chances of mutiny in far away 
New York has just resulted in notice of ex- 


investigation on Divorce Jurisdiction. 
ulation of Road Traffic is to be the theme of a paper by an 
English and another by an Irish jurist. 
tice of England is the Honorary President and Lord Justice 
Kennedy will preside at the sessions. 
and excursions are prominent on the program. ‘The Associa- 
tion welcomes to its membership diplomatists, lawyers, mer- 
chants, bankers, shipowners and philanthropists. 
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Banquets, garden parties 


pulsion to sixteen supporters of Mrs. Stet- 
son in her controversy with the New York 
church. They were all practitioners of heal- 
ing and had all kept on attending the church 


after their leader was deposed. Will they 
now keep on healing? If they can heal as 
well—or ill—outside the mother church, 


what becomes of the claims of the chief pas- 
tor to supreme authority? 


It needs some careful study to be a secta- 
rian religious editor in these days. ‘There 
was the editor of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church newspaper in Edinburgh, for exam- 
ple, who had to reconcile his conscience to 
the fact.of the Missionary Conference in his 
own city. He chose silence. His one allu- 
sion to the matter was an editorial list of 
the Anglican bishops and priests who were 
to preach in Scottish Episcopal pulpits on 
the Conference Sunday. But of how it hap- 
pened that these bishops and priests were in 
Edinburgh, he gave no hint. What a wonder- 
ful thing is sectarian exclusiveness! 


One of the interesting events of next week 
is the Good Roads Congress, which meets at 
Niagara Falls, beginning July 28. We are 
still much behind the rest of the advanced 
nations in our road-building and need an 
awakening. One of the. best measures for 
introduction to the Congress, in our juc~- 
ment, would be a proposal for the settle- 
ment of the motor car difficulty, refusing ad- 
mittance to vehicles, however driven, which 
are capable of making a speed dangerous to 
the permanency of the road construction and 
to human life. If we are to have locomo- 
tives where horses must needs go and pedes- 
trians cross, they should be low-powered 
locomotives. 


President Taft has just pardoned a Pres- 
byterian minister who finished last Sunday 
a six months’ term of imprisonment on a 
charge of counterfeiting. The pardon re- 
stored to him the privileges of citizenship. 
He had tried to make medals for distribu- 
tion in his Sunday school, using plaster 
molds with coins as a model. As he couldn’t 
succeed he threw the molds away. After a 
time they were found and on the undisputed 
evidence that he had cast them he was tried 
and convicted of attempting to defraud the 
government. On the face of it this man 
seems to have suffered a great injustice. We 
mention it as a warning to ministers and 
children not to try to reproduce any sem- 
blanece of current coin of the realm even in 
plaster. 


Of the 15,580 persons whose names ap- 
pear in the new sixth edition of ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America,’”’ more than half, fifty-five 
per cent., are graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities. This seems to indicate that higher 
education is of large value in helping young 
men to lives of conspicuous influence. More 
than half also are professional men, 8,500. 


‘The largest number in any one profession 


are lawyers, 3,081. Next are the 2,035 
clergymen, while 1,845 are _ physicians. 
Highty-one per cent. of the clergymen, fifty- 
two per cent. of the lawyers and. forty-nine 
per cent. of the physicians are college grad- 
uates. New York stands first in the number 
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of its citizens in the book, with Massachu- 
setts second, Pennsylvania third and Illinois 
fourth. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Dr. F. A. Noble, pastor emeritus of Union 
Park Church, Chicago, is writing a book 
upon the Puritans which will be a com- 
panion yolume to his excellent account of the 
Pilgrims published some two years ago. If 
he can be persuaded to write of “My Life 
and ‘Times” the story is sure to be read 
with interest. An outline for such a book 
was given in his recent reminiscent address 
in connection with the Golden Jubilee An- 
niversary of Union Park Church. 

The sickness which drove him to Minne- 
sota, just after graduation from the Semi- 
nary, brought him in touch with the begin- 
nings of things in the Twin Cities. The man 
who after nearly fifty years in the ministry 
spoke for an hour to the great congregation, 
“with eye undimmed and natural force un- 
abated,” told how he preached his first ser- 
mon in the little frame church building of 
the House of Hope, St. Paul, supporting 
himself with difficulty by leaning hard with 
both hands upon the pulpit. The exertion 
so taxed his strength that he was obliged to 
rest for two weeks before preaching a second 
sermon. As he accomplished full recovery 
to health while carrying the excessive bur- 
dens of a difficult home missionary parish on 
the frontier, no wonder that he insists that 
the relation of religion to health is no new 
discovery. 

To his sixteen years of schooling in the 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Noble attributed 
the growth of a respect for organization 
which has made him a constructive Congre- 
gationalist in an era of rapid evolution in 
church polity. In his first years in Center 
Church, New Haven, he was elected delegate 
to the National Council in Detroit for the 
reason that no one else in the Association 
was willing to give countenance to the dan- 
gerous innovation by personal attendance. 

In his first years in Union Park Church, 
he put in operation an apportionment plan 
for the principal denominational agencies 
and met the apportionment by a personal 
contribution equalling half the amount given 
by the church of 600 members. 

Years before the recent catechetical re- 
vival, a class in the catechism was part of 
the regular yearly program in Union Park 
Church and an evening a week with the 
young people was a sacred engagement long 
before the Christian Endeavor Society was 
thought of. “Whatever I have accomplished 
as Christian worker, I owe to the superb 
training received from Dr. Noble.” In this 
testimony a leader in one of our strongest 
suburban churches spoke for many others. 

The genesis of Dr. Noble’s recent book 
upon the Pilgrims, and his forthcoming vol- 
ume upon the Puritans, goes back into his- 
torical studies taken up with his young peo- 
ple when he was in the midst of his active 
pastorate. The ideas now coming to the 
fore in the country at large on the necessity 
of organizing for efficiency, the civic church, 
the teaching and training of the young for 
church membership, the church representa- 
tive on the foreign field and the revival of 
the office of deaconess as one form of min- 
istry to the community, have been at the fore 
in Union Park Church for twenty-five years. 
Whatever Dr. Noble’s claim to be called a 
conservative, the detailed story of his life 
would show that he has been in the van 
guard of the most important practical move- 


ments of his time. 
* * 


* 


Not a dull preacher but a notably bril- 
liant one; not a man in general] disfavor in 
his congregation, but an exceptionally pop- 
ular pastor recently sent a letter to his peo- 
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ple whose trend and purport are indicated 
by these excerpts: 

“I have a controversy with some of my 
people, to use an Old Testament phrase. 
Do they show any lack of personal kindness 
or courtesy to their minister? By no means 
and in no way. They have been universally, 
almost overwhelmingly gracious to us. 
What, then, is my controversy? This: that 
worship should seem to count for so little 
in their lives. 
of our people than a casual thought might 
count up, are faithful to almost everything 
else but the stated services of the church. 
Some of these like the public functions of the 
church, such as receptions and entertain- 
ments, and never omit them. Others of 
them show much interest in the missionary 
meetings and contribute through them, evi- 
dently more concerned about the heathen’s 
religious life than their own. Others still 
are zealous in committee work and spare 
no effort in the: prosecution of their plans. 
But their places in the church go vacant for 
weeks at a time, and their faces upturned in 
worship, instead of downturned in activity 
or sociability, present a rare sight to their 
minister: 

“Were any minister to be given his choice 
would he not prefer faithful attendance from 
his members to any other kindness they 
could show him? ‘They may’ be ever so 
thoughtful to him in other regards, but do 
you not suppose that failure to give him 
their presence with reasonable regularity at 
the services he conducts is a slight, a heart- 
blow, a discouragement it is not easy for 
him to throw off or rise above.” 

What is true in this fiqurishing city 
church whose pulpit is filled by a man of 
such gifts that he is sought for supply in a 
prominent London church the present sea- 
son is a condition not peculiar to this parish. 
The decline in the habit of regular church 
attendance is one. of the disturbing aspects 
of American life, especially among the well- 
to-do classes.. Many people think they are 
dealing generously with their minister when 
they withhold that which is of far greater 
concern to him than salary—spiritual sup- 
port in the work to which he is specially 
ealled. <A rector of a rich and fashionable 
congregation was congratulated upon his 
good fortune by some of his fellow-iministers. 
“Tf it were not for my poor people,” he re- 
plied, “I should give up in despair. It is 
their presence and prayers at the services 
which does most to support me and support 


the church.” 
* 


a 


A constant perplexity of an editor is how 
to maintain satisfactory relations with corre- 
spondents. It is not practicable to acknowl- 
edge all the letters of favorable or unfavora- 
ble criticism of what appears in the paper he 
edits. But no letter written with an honest 
purpose fails of consideration, and the as- 
sistance given in his work by such ecriti- 
cisms, which is considerable, is always ap- 
preciated. 

So far as space allows, letters of public 
interest are printed in Our Readers’ Forum. 


Their publication, however, is often neces- 


sarily delayed for various reasons. ' At the 
present time, comments on matters pertain- 
ing to the coming meetings of our benevolent 
societies and the National Council are espe- 
cially welcome. Of course, brevity is much 
appreciated. 

Anonymous comments of any sort are 
never published and seldom have weight with 
us. As a relief to overcharged feelings, they 
may be of value to the writers. 

Unsolicited articles for publication, if 


used, are abbreviated by us according to our: 


judgment of their value and the space at our 
command. Writers unwilling to have them 
so treated or to have their names appended 
should always accompany them with a clear 
statement of their conditions or, what is 


I speak not of all; but more > 
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usually preferable, should not send them to 
us. 

Notices of interest only or mainly to per- 
sons sending them or to their friends can 
very rarely be printed. The Congregational- 
ist is edited in the interest of its readers and 
what concern the largest number stand the 
best chance of publication. 

During an experience of twenty years we 
have never received so many letters indicat- 
ing friendly co-operation as now, nor fewer 
letters showing dissatisfaction. While great 
varieties of opinion are expressed, the spirit 
of harmony in the denomination in aim and 
purpose and confidence in large and worthy 
results is most encouraging. 


The Edinburgh Conference 
from a Continental Viewpoint 


BY REV. DR. JULIUS RICHTER 

Author of ** Protestant Missions in the Near East” 

It has, I suppose,- been the general im- 
pression of the Continental delegates that 
our expectations have been far surpassed. 
Few of us had been present at the two 
former World Missionary Conferences at 
London (1888) and New York (1900), but 
reading the voluminous reports we had the 
impression that though they might have 
been imposing demonstrations for the cause 
of foreign missions, the practical result in 
the growth of our knowledge of the field or 
of our insight into the problems was compar- 
atively small. Our impression of the Edin- 
burg Conference is distinctly different. 

What made the deepest and strongest im- 
pression was the firm determination of the 
leaders of the Conference to bring the urg- 
ency of the situation so clearly and con- 
vincingly before the attentive public that 
nobody could leave the Conference without a 
new vision of the decisive hour in the his- 
tory of the Kingdom. Christendom has in 
this generation evidently not only a unique 
possibility but more than that, a pressing 
responsibility to prove the claim of Chris- 
tianity to be the absolute and final religion 
of humanity, and the Conference seemed to 
be a great council of war where the generals 
of the widely scattered army exchanged their 
experiences and compared their methods with 
a view to a great advance all along the line. 

In connection with this clear view on the 
religious conquest of the world two features 
were very striking, first, the prominence of 
the American leaders and among them per- 
haps most of all, of the leading laymen, 
John Mott, Robert Speer, Campbell White, 
Hon. Seth Low, Hon. W. J. Bryan, General 
Beaver, Mr. Rowell, besides men like Dr. 
Arthur Brown, Dr. James Barton, Dr. Sam- 
uel Zwemer, Bishop Roots and other Ameri- 
cans, were the prominent and leading men of 
the Conference. That the leadership of 
Protestant missions is shifting from Europe 
to America was illustrated by the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. 

The other outstanding feature was the 
universal tendency towards co-operation and 
union, not out of any predilection for a new 
and attractive watchword but in consequence 
of a general conviction that the scattered 
forces of Protestant missions sorely need 
concentration in view of the overwhelming 
tasks, if ever we hope to be able to grapple 
with the world-wide problems. 

Schwanebeck, Germany. 


The announcement made in a recent issue 
concerning the appointment of Rey. Charles 
Stoddard Lane as president of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy should have 
named him as vice-president of that institu- 
tion. Dr. W. D. Mackenzie is president and 
Dr. BE. H. Knight is dean. The office of 
vice-president is a new one, created to meet 
a need, and Mr. Lane is its first incumbent. 
He will represent the school in outside rela- 
tions and will teach church history. 
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Prayer in the Old Testament 


First of a Series of Three Articles on Prayer 


[Prof. John Edgar McFadyen, the author 
of the series of articles on Prayer written 


for The Congregationalist, the first one of’ 


which appears herewith, has occupied for 
several years the chair of Old Testament 
Literature and Hxegesis in Knox College, 
Toronto. He is one of those rare interpret- 
ers of the Scriptures who combine thorough 
scholarship with so profound an experience 
of habitual communion with God that he has 
written with equal success a volume on “Old 
Testament Criticism”: and another with the 
title, “‘Thoughts for Silent Hours.’ Pro- 
fessor McFadyen, who is a graduate of the 
University of Glasgow, has just been elected 
to the chair in that institution left vacant 
by Prof. George Adam Smith when he be- 

> came principal of Aberdeen University, and 
will enter on his work there the coming aca- 
demic year.—EDITOoR. ] 


The great fact of the Old Testament is 
the fact of God. Amid all life’s uncertain- 
ties, he was to the devout Hebrew the su- 
preme certainty, the great Person with 
whom one had always to reckon. His pres- 
ence might be radiantly manifested in the 
material blessings of this life—in the grain, 
the wine and the oil, in peace and pros- 
perity and other such things dear to the 
ancient Hebrew heart; or he might seem to 
stand afar off and hide his face. But always 
he was felt to be somewhere; happiness lay 
in being near him, and his friendship was 
the most precious thing in the world. 

Thus nothing could be more natural to 
the Hebrew than prayer. God was the great 
Friend, and men spoke to him as readily 
and as naturally as they spoke to their 
earthly friends. He could listen like an 
earthly friend; he could answer, too, and 
help, as no human friend could do, just be- 
cause he was God and not man. There is 
something very beautiful and touching about 
the speech of men to God in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the later books it tends to become 
more set and solemn, as did the religion 
generally ; but more or less, from the begin- 
ning to the end, there is about it a quaint 
and charming simplicity, which is only pos- 
sible to men who have the heart and the 
faith of a little child. 

What could be more attractive, for exam- 
ple, than the prayer of Abraham’s servant, 
when he has at last reached the far country, 
where he hopes to find a wife for his mas- 
ter’s son? ‘Behold, I am standing by the 
fountain of water: and the daughters of the 
men of the city are coming out to draw 
water. And let it come to pass, that the 
damsel to whom I shall say, ‘Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may’ drink’; 
and she shall say, ‘Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also,’ let the same be she 


that thou hast appointed for thy servant . 


Isaac; and thereby shall < know that thou 
hast showed kindness unto my master” 
(Gen. 24: 18, 14). 

This naive fixing of the sign by which 
the maiden is to be recognized was no doubt 
more possible to an ancient man, with his 
simpler view of the world, than it would be 

~to us; but through it gleams a fine faith in 

the Providence that governs human life. 
When, in the sequel. Rebekah appears on 
the scene, and does all that the servant had 
prayed that the maid of destiny should do, 
he “looked steadfastly on her’—what a 
world of significance is concentrated in that 
look !—*holding his peace, to know whether 
the Lord had made his journey prosperous 
Or note) uy FZ ‘ 

And now that he has the indubitable as- 
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surance that his journey has been indeed 
divinely led, he does not forget to thank the 
great Lord and Guide of human life. ‘The 
man bowed his head and worshiped the 
Lord, and said: ‘Blessed be the Lord, the 
God of my master Abraham, who hath not 
forsaken his lovingkindness and his truth 
toward my master. As for me, the Lord 
hath led me in the way to the house of my 
master’s brethren.’ ”’ 

That is an early story; but the same 
simple faith is illustrated, centuries after, 
by a prayer of Ezra, offered when he and his 
company were on the point of- starting for 
Palestine. He informs us that he had al- 
ready told the Persian king that the God of 
the Hebrews protected those who trusted 
him; and so, he tells us, he ‘‘was ashamed 
to ask of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in 
the way.” It is surely a very practical faith 
which refuses a military escort over a long 
and dangerous road. In simple faith the lit- 
tle company therefore committed themselves 
to God “to seek of him a straight way for 
us, and for our little ones, and for all 
our substance.” And their faith was re- 
warded: for “he was entreated of us,” “and 
the hand of our God was upon us, and he 
delivered us from the hand of the enemy and 
the lier-in-wait by the way” \(Hzra 8: 
21-28, 31). 

Hqually significant of the place and power 
of prayer in the life of a devout Hebrew is 
the incident which Nehemiah, Wzra’s con- 
temporary, recounts of his appearance be- 
fore the Persian king, in order to crave per- 
mission to return to his native land and 
restore her fallen fortunes. -The king asked 
him to name his request. It is a moment of 
peculiar tension; it is of the gravest im- 
portance that Nehemiah say the right thing. 
“So I prayed to the God of Heaven. And I 
said to the king, ‘If it please the king,’ ”’ 
ete. (Neh. 2: 4, 5). He steadies his soul 
by a swift and silent prayer, which is a most 
eloquent witness to the quality of his inner 
life. And he, like Hzra, has his reward: 
“The king granted me, according to the good 
hand of my God upon me.” 

Nehemiah was a man of action and enter- 
prise, but this incident is only one of many 
which show that all his work was_ done in 
an atmosphere of prayer ana piety. When 
for example, provoked by the rapid progress 
which, under Nehemiah’s direction, was be- 
ing made in the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem, the enemies of the Jews were 
planning an assault upon the city, ‘‘We made 
our prayer unto God, and set a watch 
against them day and night” (4: 9). And 
again he bids the men whom he has organ- 
ized for the defense of the city ‘‘remember 
the Lord, who is great and terrible, and 
fight” (4: 14). 

These two last illustrations are character- 
istic of the best Hebrew piety, to which 
work was felt to be no less indispensable 
than prayer. The men who prayed also 
knew how to watch and fight. There is al- 
ways a healthy contact with reality, a keen 
sense of responsibility, and prayer is never 
made an excuse for inactivity. The great 
men of action in Hebrew history are usually 
also men of prayer. Moses was the great 
leader in the events which launched the 
Hebrew people upon their wonderful career ; 
and again and again he appears in the nar- 
rative praying—significantly enough, usually 
for his guilty or stricken people. David, 
man of enterprise and battles as he was, was 
also a man of prayer. In the nature of the 


case, little is said about this in the books of 
Samuel, but. much may be inferred from the 
simple statements that, in an hour of peril, 
“David strengthened himself in Jehovah his 
God” (1 Sam. 30: 6); and, in the dark 
days of Absalom’s rebellion, he humbly yet 
hopefully committed his case to God 
(2. Sam. 16: 12). 

The passion with which the ancient He- 
brew could address God receives its supreme 
illustration in Job and Jeremiah. Religion, 
with its agonies of struggle and of hope, is 
nerhaps more intensely expressed in these 
men than in any other men of the Old 
Testament; and it is no accident that it is 
just the prayers of these men that reach 
heights of almost incredible audacity. Job 
(21) vehemently challenges the whole moral 
order of the world, and passionately de- 
mands an audience with God. Jeremiah 
(20: 7) charges God with beguiling him— 
him who was but a child—into his awful 
prophetic mission, in which his fate was to 
become a laughing-stock all the day. 

But such wild utterances only show how 
real God was to these men, how fearfully 
their faith had been perplexed by their ex- 
periences and how passionately they longed 
to behold God as their vindicator and their 
friend. They spoke as they did because to 
them God was everything. They had noth- 
ing else in the world and they must be sure 
of him; and very precious must have been 
the moments when such men found him 
again, and knew him to be in truth their 
“refuge in the day of evil” (Jer. 17: 17). 

Prayers of every kind are represented in 
the Old Testament—petition, intercession, 
confession, thanksgiving. The outlook of the 
prayers, as of the Old Testament religion 
generally, is for the most part confined to 
this world, The earth, on which they lived 
and moved, was the Lord’s, and here, if any- 
where, they must find him. What religion 
suffered by having her gaze thus practically 
withdrawn from the future world, she gained 
by having to concentrate it all the more 
powerfully upon the symbols of God’s pres- 
ence and goodness in this. Hence the pre- 
dominance of prayers and aspirations in the 
Old Testament for earthly things—for food 
.and drink and raiment, for the dew of heaven 
and the fatness of the earth, for crops and 
eattle, for corn and wine, for riches, honor 
and long life, for peace, population and pros- 
perity, for victory and national glory, for de- 
liverance from danger, sickness and death. 

It would be easy to do less than justice to 
these seemingly materialistic aspirations. 
They come from the heart not of material- 
ists, but of profoundly religious men, who 
saw in these things the gifts of their God, 
the shining symbols of his grace, and who 
therefore looked beyond the gifts to the 
giver; or if they failed to do this, it was 
not for want of many a warning. But 
apart from this, there were prayers, as the 
religion developed, for other and _ higher 
things, for wisdom and understanding, for a 
clean heart and a right spirit, for deliver- 
ance from every crooked way, and divine 
guidance in the way everlasting; and so 
completely had some of the later Hebrews 
shaken themselves free from the material- 
ism which had clung to the earlier religion 
that they gladly express their joy in God, 
even when fig tree and vine, flock and field, 
and all the customary tokens of the divine 
presence and blessing, are withdrawn (Hab. 
egal)! 

It is curious and significant that most of 
the intercessory prayers alluded to in the 
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Old Testament are offered by prophets. We 
think of these men chiefly as preachers, pro- 
claiming the divine demands with mighty 
and insistent voice; but there is not a little 
to show, as indeed we might have guessed, 
that they were also men of prayer, who 
habitually pleaded before God for their sinful 
people. Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, were all intercessors, and 
what is true of them was no doubt true of 
all. Jeremiah tells us himself how he stood 
before God to speak good for the people and 
to turn away the divine wrath from them 
(18: 20) ; and to Moses is ascribed the sub- 
lime prayer, “Oh, this people have sinned 
a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
of thy book which thou hast written” (Ex. 
32: 81, 32). The prophets seem to have 
charged themselves with the duty of inter- 
cession (cf. 1 Sam. 7: 5; 12: 28); they had 
pleaded with God for the people before they 
appeared to plead with the people for God. 

The sense of sin was deeply developed in 
Israel by the experience of exile, and partly 
on this account, no doubt, confessions of 
sin are much more elaborate and prominent 
in the later literature than in the earlier. 
The earnestness with which it was confessed, 
at least on one historic occasion, is attested 
by an interesting passage in Ezra. “I rent 
my garment and my robe, and plucked off 
the hair of my head and of my beard, and 
sat down confounded. ... And at the even- 
ing oblation I arose up from my humiliation, 
even with my garment and my robe rent; 
and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God, and I said, 
‘O my God, I am ashamed and blush to lift 
up my face to thee, my God; for our iniqui- 
ties are increased over our head, and our 
guiltiness is grown up unto the heavens” 
(9: 3-6). 

The Hebrews worshiped a God who had 
often done great things for them, whereof 
they were glad, and many a time, both as a 
nation and as individuals, they must have 
offered to him prayers and songs of thanks- 
giving. Many such songs are in the Psalter 
—for, individual deliverance from sickness 
and danger, for national deliverance from 
exile and war. How integral a part of reli- 
gion thanksgiving was felt to be, is well 
illustrated in the description of Daniel, who 
is said to have ‘‘kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and given thanks 
before his God’ (6: 10). It is also curious 
that the only prayer that is formally pre- 
scribed in the Old Testament is a prayer of 
thanksgiving to be offered by the worshiper 
after he has set down his basket of first- 
fruits before the altar (Deut. 26: 1-10). 
Nowhere is the humility of true gratitude 
expressed with more exquisite simplicity 
than in the prayer of Jacob: “I am not 
worthy of the least of all the love and of 
all the faithfulness, which thou hast showed 
unto thy servant” (Gen. 32: 10). 

The men whose prayers speak 
to us from the pages of the Old 
Testament were men who were fa-— 
miliar with all the checkered ex- 
periences of life; they knew its 
gladness and its pain, they had 
been surprised and tempted and 
tried, like as we. They knew 
what was in man; that is why 
their words so come home to our 
hearts, and why even today we 
can make them our own. The 
valley through which they passed 
was often one of deepest shadow, 
but they were comforted to know 
that the great Friend had them by 
the hand. To them sorrow was 
real, but God was no less real; 
his merey and his love were as 
palpable as the mountains and the 
great sea. He was like a father 
who pities his little children, and 
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hears them when they cry; only infinitely 
greater than any human father, for he was 
the Maker of heaven and earth, and his years 
know no end. His tender mercies were felt 
to be over all his works, and well might men 
commit their lives to him with quietness and 
confidence, and say to him out of a full 
heart: “My times are in thy hand. Thou 
art my refuge and my fortress, my God in 
whom [I trust.” 

Sometimes indeed this peace came only 
after a long, fierce struggle. Often it was 
only after the feet had slipped on the cruel, 
weary way, that there came the assurance 
that God was ever with his faithful servants, 
holding them by the right hand (Ps. 78: 2, 
23). But the prayers of such men are im- 
mortal, because they have grasped the eternal 
realities. Amid all sorrow and pain, amid 
all confusion and change, they still believe 
in the merciful and unchanging God, and 
out of the depths they can lift up their 
sorrowful faces to him with the believing 
prayer : 


“Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 

O thou that sittest in the heavens. 

Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their master, 

As the eyes of a maid unto the hand of her 
mistress ; 

So our eyes look unto the Lord our God, 

Until he have merey upon us.” 


Recreation and Religion 


If Sam Jones was right in calling the 
Chautauqua an old-fashioned camp meeting 
with the religion left out, the new movement 
missionary, conference is the camp meeting 
with the religion driven in. Nine-tenths of 
it is out of sight. This is also true of an 
iceberg, but, like the latter, the religion of 
these conferences bulks big. There is no ex- 
ternal excitement; there are no methods of 
forced decision; the appeal is to the bigness 
of the task, to the life worth while. A sane, 
healthy, unstereotyped gathering of ambi- 
tious young people is found at these meetings 
of the Interdenominational Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. 

One has just closed at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
One hundred and ninety-three delegates were 
present, having paid the five dollars registra- 
tion fee, their railroad fare and their living 
expenses on the grounds. Some came as 
delegates from Christian Endeavor Societies 
and churches and some could not be kept 
away because they had come. before. With 
the instructors, missionaries and _ other 
speakers almost 250 enjoyed the inspiration 
of the Conference. BHleven states were rep- 
resented, with as great distances between 
them as California and New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky and South Dakota. Eleven denomina- 
tions were represented, with so little dis- 
tance between them that no one knew the 
denominational tongue in which, before this 
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Pentecost, each spoke. The Congregational 
denomination was in numerical lead with an 
enrollment of fifty-two. The Presbyterians 
were a close second, with fifty-one. Hach 
morning was divided into mission study 
classes, Sunday school institute or mission- 
ary conference, and a platform meeting. 


About ten mission study classes held daily 
sessions under the trees or on the verandas, 
studying: 

“Cuba and Porto Rico,’ by Dr. Howard 
B. Grose, telling of the islands that have so 
long waited for His law. “Korea in Transi- 
tion,” by Dr. James S. Gale, bringing to the 
church the miracle of modern missions, 
“The Upward Path,” by, Miss Mary Helm, 
affording evidence of the rise of a race tu- 
tored in salvery. “The Uplift of China,” by 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith, presenting the chal- 
lenge of the greatest mission field. “The 
Why and How of Foreign Missions,” by Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown, treating the principles and 
methods of missions. 

On the last Saturday afternoon the re- 
turned missionaries present impersonated 
some characteristic scenes from the countries 
in which they lived. One from the Philip- 
pines had a Romish instrument of flagella- 
tion and gave a vivid picture of the method 
of penance in which the bystanders are at 
times spattered with human blood—and that 
under the Stars and Stripes of today. A 
Turkish mother’s lullaby | given in costume 
was vigorous if not musical. A physician 
prayed with a wheel by the yard and noti- 
fied all by a wooden tuning-fork arrangement 
that he was ready to shave the head, scrape 
the eyelid and clean the ear with his fre- 
quently disease-infected razor. One ap- 
peared as an African tribal chief with clubs, 
and carried on an interesting dialogue with 
another missionary during which he bartered 
his trinkets for crackers, thread and buttons. 
A native Korean worshiped his great-great 
grandfather upon the anniversary of his 
“second birthday” (meaning the anniversary 
of his death). Another gaye examples of 
Chinese Mother Goose rhymes and showed 
two Chinese children’s games. 


The closing Sunday was a great day, 
quiet, impressive, purposeful. It was with 
difficulty that the evening leader broke up 
the closing session at ten’ o’elock after two 
hours and a half of brief, informal, joyous 
declarations of what had been gained. Some 
had a new life work because they had en- 
rolled as student volunteers; some a new 
prayer life; some a new enthusiasm for 
church work at home; some a new sense of 
stewardship for their business careers; some 
a glad sense of peace in coming “to be at 
home in the will of God.” 

A new Rocky Mountain Conference is to 
be established this year at Cascade, Col., 
with a session from Aug. 3-12. It is worth 


sending delegates to and it is worth pastors 
BEE. 


taking time to attend. 


23 July 1910 


23 July 1910 
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Phe Hiliside Home of Jesus 


The sixth article§in the series ‘‘ We Would See Jesus” 


There are two otner home-centers in the 
life of Jesus besides Lake Galilee. At the 
lake we see him beginning his public career 
in the fullness of manhood—near to men, 
fond of every-day life, yet overtopping them 
in mind, heart and resources of personality. 
Nazareth, sixteen miles westward.over up- 
lands and hills, was the place of his growth 
to such manhood; Jerusalem, eighty or 
ninety miles to the south was the region of 
his ultimate grief and glory. Pach of these 
three centers afforded him the charm or at 
least the attraction which men are wont to 
find in a sense of home. Even when his pub- 
lie career brought the reproach of the towns- 
folk upon him, he 
would go bac to 
Nazareth full of mem- 
ories of his youth... 
To the Jake he was 
ever returning as to 
“his own city,” even — 
to the last. In the — 
heavy Jerusalem days oe 
when he _ resolutely 
went up to the proud 
city against the 
wishes of his friends 


and lingered among 
_his foes with un- 
daunted voice, - how 


fondly he would go at 
the day’s end out to 
that Bethany home 
over Olivet. His re 
lations to these three 
homes fill out the 
chord which deepens 
and enriches that 
plaintive note, “Hoxes 
have holes, and the 
birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where 
to lay his head.” 

Each of the three 
aspects of life repre- 
sented in these home- 
centers must be con- 
templated if “we 
would. see Jesus’’— 
the gradual growth to 
fullness of power; 
the hopeful, natural, 
humane application 
of his powers to his 
conscious mission; 
the undismayed self- 
giving to the destiny 
at last emerging as 
requisite to the ac- 
complishment of that 
for which he was sent 
into the world. 


orphanage. 


FAREWELL TO LAKE GALILEE 


No more fitting farewell to the lakeside 
home is possible, it seems to me, than to go 
afoot as we did up the hoof-made road from 
Tiberias to the crest of the western slope 
when the morning sun is new. For Jesus 
came down this steep from Nazareth to be- 
gin his career; he passed. up this way when 
he led a band of peasants out of the lake’s 
valley to face his nation’s need; and his 
hopefulness then was like the glow of morn- 
ing. ae 

When we had climbed the road winding 
roundabout through fields and pastures, and 
stood on the edge of the uplands, we paused 
for a last long look. Who would not! 
There lay the town which sprang into an 
abominated existence when he was in his 
twenties—Tiberias, now huddled close to the 


Nazareth, looking down from top 
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water amid fragments and snags of the old 
walls, with grim remains of its founder 
Herod’s castle overlooking its decrepitude. 
But in the gleam of as lovely a spring morn- 
ing as ever came oyer eastern hills we saw 
an expanse of many-colored beauty in dream- 
like stillness. The whole length of the lake 
lay shimmering, perhaps a thousand feet 
below, silver-white with patches of blue. 
The white of beaches stretched around it 
everywhere. Treeless slopes rising on every 
side except at the southern end lifted a plen- 
itude of green verdure. In the midst of this 
upraised inclosure about the bright waters 
we saw here and there spots of black and 
white which were goats and sheep and cattle 


Cypress trees in fo 
Hills in background shut in the town from the Plain of Esdraelon 


of hill north of the town. 


and outspread Bedouin tents, the bright red 
of anemones and poppies in great patches, 
long stretches of yellow bloom, blocks of 
purple, where wild-oat flowers were massed, 
now and then red, yellow, blue, white, in 
small moving spots—the garb of shepherd 
or herdsman or plowman; and most sur- 
prising of all, plots of soil which plowmen 
were turning with their primitive one- 
handed plows showed out richly wine-col- 
ored on every side of the lake even to the 
top of the hills. I would assure all whose 
reverent fancy has pictured this lake as a 
spot sweet and charming that they need not 
give up that delight in these days of dis- 
illusionment through the search for reality. 
Lake Galilee as we saw it in those days of 
springtime was as entrancing as any Chris- 
tian dream ever made it. 

At last we took our way westward over 
the uplands. ‘The lake narrowed to a thin 


ground are near the English 


strip, then vanished; and against the hills 
eastward we saw only a misty-blue haze like 
incense hanging over the sacred sea. 


ON THE WAY TO NAZARETH 


The splendor of Junelike noon was round 
us now, for tle climb was slow and our gaz- 
ing long. While the dragoman spread 
luncheon in the open plain I climbed the 
rocky side of a hill near at hand. It was 
the Horns of Hattin. I was thinking how 
it was on this lone hill that misguided 
Christian warriors gathered at nightfall 


more than seven centuries ago bearing the 
Holy Cross for the conquest of their Mas- 
ter’s homeland ; 


and how next day on the 
surrounding plain Sa- 
ladin bearing the 
Moslem Star and 
Crescent crushed their 
hopes and broke the 
wild zeal of crusad- 
ing WBurope. “My 
kingdom is not of 
this world, else would 
my servants fight for 
it,’ was sounding in 
my ears mightily. 
Tradition has it that 
this is the mount on 
which the true princi- 
ples of his kingdom 
were uttered in the be- 


atitudes. Of that no 
man knows. But 
this I know, that 


when I stood by the 
scattered olive trees 
near its top I saw 
once more the shining 
of Galilee’s waters! 
Beyond them rose the 
hills where the dis- 
traught man sat at 
Jesus’ feet in his right 
mind. Then I prayed 
—prayed for theright- 
mindedness which the 
Master can give still. 
And it was a veritable 
Mount of Beatitudes 
to me! 

On through fields 
of grain and _ the 
Sweet-scented © broad- 
bean, olive orchards 
and grazing land, we 
followed a road which 
at times none but 
the dragoman or the 
muleteer could find. 
By mid-afternoon we 
came to a clump of 
hovels called Kenna 
which divides with a neighboring village the 
honor of marking the only region between 
the lake and Nazareth definitely identified 
with a scene in our Lord’s life. Here in 
Cana he wrought “this beginning of signs” 
at a wedding feast; here, too, he spoke the 
words which sent a father from Capernaum 
back over the road we had just traveled to 
receive a message that his son down by the 
lake was not dead but had come out of the 
fever. It is therefore a spot to set one pon- 
dering on the wonder-works of Jesus. 

But the girls and women of the village 
swarmed about us with such _ pestiferous 
zeal to sell their lace trifles that it was im- 
possible to think. We looked about the poor 
little church with its stone “‘water-pot that 
held the wine,’’ received the well-meant in- 
terest of the villagers as kindly as we could, 
then made our escape from the lace girls to 
the excellent carriage road which stretches 
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its serpentine length up the hill toward 
Nazareth. There we paused, looked back 
over Cana and the billowy way to the blue 
haze above the lake, and pondered. 


WHAT OF THE WONDER-WORKS 


How did the miracles appear there where 
Jesus began to perform them? With such 
depth of human reality impressing the mind, 
they seemed to fall in with a common fact 
of life—they became in my thought a mat- 
ter of comparative personality. Some of 
them appeared to be at once explainable on 
natural grounds when conditions there were 
seen—supernatural no doubt to provincial 
lakeside and hill-town peasants then or now, 
but quite within the range of natural pow- 
ers and influences as known to us. Some 
appeared supernatural to us as well as to 
them, yet entirely conceivable as natural to 
a personality like that of Jesus. ‘‘Miracle is 
a relative term,” my thoughts ran, “its be- 
ginning and range of application are deter- 
mined by the personality of the beholder. 
Its mystery vanishes in an ever widening 
field as the personality rises.” 

Then I recalled how in his hospital yon- 
der by the lake, on a bed over which the 
donor had set the inscription, “One ap- 
pointed to give,” Dr. Torrance had shown 
us a six-fingered Bedouin on whom he had 
that day performed a work of mercy which 
doubtless was nothing short of miracle 
in the eyes of the suffering nomad and his 
band. To “Torrance by the lake,” as 
the natives call this great-souled man for 
miles around, it was natural enough. With 

_ what ease of power he laid his hand on the 
sufferer, smiled, and spoke a few Arabic 
words which stilled the wild head on the 
pillow! That was the real wonder—the sur- 
passing power of this man’s personality. I 
thought of Jesus, how he walked those 
shores and hills at one with God and man; 
and I realized as never before that it is the 
most natural thing in human experience for 
such a personality as his to have done what 
was miraculous to those provincials and to 
all of his land and time—yes, deeds which 
are still beyond the ordinary working of 
natural powers to our minds and will be rn- 
til we come to understand the secrets of 
nature and the powers of the spirit at one 
with God as he was. I would be disap- 
pointed if he had not done so. I do not 
need the miracles to prove what he was, 
as the people of his time did. But I pro- 
foundly need the reports thereof to give me 
assurance that he, being what he was, did 
what would be natural to a personality so 
far above mine. As we turned to follow the 
winding road up, far up, the sum of the mat- 
ter shaped itself in my mind thus: “It is a 
fundamental error to conceive and define his 
wonder-works as contravention of natural 
law. On the contrary it is supreme con- 
formity to natural law that a higher per- 
sonality should .do that which is wonder- 
work to personalities which do not reach 
the scope of knowledge and power and re- 
lationship familiar to that higher person- 
ality. Jesus was in his own person the goal 
of growing humanity—at one with man, at 
one with God.” 


LOOKING DOWN ON NAZARETH 


When that long day’s sun was setting we 
were winding our way around the high hill’s 
top and looking down on a large town. It 
was Nazareth. The view was one of sur- 
prising beauty. White stone houses with 
tinted roofs, green lines of cactus hedges and 
green clumps of olive or fig trees and dark 
green spires of cypresses showing out among 
them, all lapped in green hillsides—it was 
a picture that fully matched our reverent 
musings. Down in that little vale Jesus of 
Nazareth grew in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man—grew to the 
powers which made his wonders of speech 
and deed and life natural to him. There 
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must be ten thousand: inhabitants in the 
town now, but it was less than a third as 
large when he lived there. The memory of 
him accounts for the many large stone build- 
ings of recent construction which are seen 
in the town or perched on the slopes around 
it. They are orphanages, hospitals, monas- 
teries and the like. 

The little town he knew has quite van- 
ished. Perhaps the only object remaining 
which was there when he was is the foun- 
tain. There is no other well. There he 
must have stood often when he came for 
water with his mother. We paused beside it 
as we entered the town. Women and chil- 
dren were filling their water jars in the 
evening light. 

But nature keeps her remarkable setting 
of his hillside home the same now as then. 
I have read descriptions of this from my 
youth up; but never have I conceived it as 
being so striking and phenomenal as I 
found it. The highlands which extend from 
Lake Galilee to Nazareth at last rise here 
into a cluster of high hills. Those north- 
ward are tallest. Lower hills circle around 
southward and on all sides of .this cluster 
the highlands abruptly drop down to plains 
but little above sea level which sweep afar 
to distant heights south, west and north. 
Thus Nazareth is nestled high in the lap of 
tall hills with lower elevations rising like 
the knees thereof between it and the plains 
below. Such is the picturesque formation 
with which the highlands running west 
from the lake end. Mount Tabor, a south- 
erly spur of these highlands with the noblest 
height and shapeliness in all lower Galilee, 
stands a little apart from the hills that hold 
Nazareth as if contemplating this singular 
uplift of a small town amidst plains whereon 
great armies waged battle from Deborah to 
Napoleon and pomp and commerce passed 
for centuries! Is it not a beautiful thing to 
think upon—this grouping of hills to hold 
the town where Jesus grew up, at the end 
of the highlands that run over to the little 
sea where he chose his first followers and 
began his work? What secluded simplicity 
of life in this hill-girt valley! But what 
visions of the world outside from the hilltops 
around the town! 

More than once I went to the top of Neby 
Sain thinking how the boy and the youth of 
long ago must have sought that spot often 
in those thirty growing years. I was there 
alone one evening at sunset. “Surely from 
boyhood up he must have come here,” I was 
thinking, as I neared the ruins of a tomb on 
the top. I was surprised by the sound of 
voices. Soon three dark-eyed boys about 
twelve years of age stepped out from behind 
the ruins! The lads little knew what their 
happy faces meant to me. By and by they 
started down one of the many paths to the 
town. I stood there alone in the splendor of 
such a sunset as my eyes had never seen be- 
fore; and the sense of the youthful Jesus 
was deeper and sweeter than years of loving 
thought had ever attained. Westward the 
Mediterranean, the sea of Rome and Greece 
and the vast world in his day, stretched a 
long sheen of glory with the dark line of 
Mount Carmel silhouetted against it. South- 
ward and northward distant hills circled 
round the now untrampled plains that en- 
compass the Nazareth hills. Pastward roll- 
ing highlands and jutting hills extended to 
the blue haze that overhangs the deep valley 
of the lake; and beyond that, Mount Her- 
mon lifted its snowy head in the backlight 
of the sunset. What that view would mean 
to a youth with a mind conscious of oneness 
with God and growing to a world purpose, 
I tried to realize. It was a view of marvel- 
ous import to me. But what must it have 
meant to Jesus! 

At length through gathering shadows 
lights began to beam in the houses down in 
the town. A bell sounded softly on a mag- 
nificent new building just below the hilltop, 
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a building over whose doorway were the 
words, “Orphelinat de Jesu Adolescent.” I 
started down the path the three boys had 
taken to the town. And I did not doubt, so 
profound was my sense of the young Jesus, 
that even then the enthroned Christ was 
once more mindful of those evening paths 
and the days when he walked down them to 
his hillside home. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 


(The London Daily News) 


Even those Americans whose proudest 
boast is that almost anything may happen 
in the United States might have hesitated 
a year ago to believe that the most sacred 
day in their civil calendar would be cele- 
brated before the whole world by the most 
nakedly commercial prize fight in the history 
of pugilism. 


JANE AND MAUDE 
(The Independent) 


Jane has just received an honorary de- 
gree from Yale. Maude has just given 
Twelfth Night at the University of Califor- 
nia. Jane is writing the story of her life. 
Maude depicts the story of another’s life. 
Jane is historic. Maude is histrionic. Jane 
improves the work house. Maude elevates 
the play house. Maude appeals to the imag- 
ination, Jane to the heart. Maude fascin- 
ates, Jane sympathizes. These are two of 
the best beloved women in the United States. 


A MISSIONARY’S TESTIMONY 
(British Congregationalist) 


This practice of exclusive communion 
works out with very disastrous effects in 
some parts of the foreign field—e.g., at the 
close of a Christian service, when the Lord’s 
Supper is about to commence, members of 
close communion churches who are present 
will ostentatiously rise and leave the gath- 
ering, doing this of intention; and thereby 
condemning their fellow-Christians as en- ~ 
gaging in a service for which they are either 
unfit or unworthy. Again, should non-Bap- 
tist Christians be worshiping with these 
close communion friends, when the Lord’s 
Supper is observed they are excluded, and, 
that, too, although they may be in a place 
where there is no Christian service of their 
own to which they can go. These things are 
done in the presence of the heathen world, to 
their no small scandal and to the hindrance 
of the spread of the kingdom. 


A CURSE ON CIVILIZATION 
(British Congregationalist) 


No doubt the physical soundness needed 
to stand up man to man and to take and give 
a severe hammering is a racial asset; but 
the false emphasis put upon the physical as 
a factor in success by the ring, the entangle- 
ments of commercialism, betting and drink- 
ing, and the sensationalism which destroys 
the finer graces of civilization, combine to 
make its absolute suppression a necessity of 
progress. 

BIBLE AND BOTANY g 
(London Sunday School Chronicle) 


In the teaching of botany principles must 
be dealt with first, and classification must 
come before elaboration. The average 
preacher is always searching for some 
choice and rare bloom to present to his con- 
gregation from the pulpit without dealing 
first with the principles underlying the form- 
ation and utility of the blossoms. 


Respecting weather, I have always noted 
that there is nothing besides about which so 
much is said, and so little done.—Charles 
Dudley Warner. ; 
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Social Movements of Italy in Relation to the Vatican 


By Prof. William Frederic Bade, Ph. 


During the past year I spent five months 
in Italy in pursuit of certain special studies. 
A knowledge of the Italian language gave 
me uncommon opportunities to come into 
contact with the working classes as well as 
with the men who are now at the helm of 
Italian social, religious and _ philosophical 
movements. The following observations, 
therefore, have a degree of immediacy which 
may give them some value in the eyes of 
other observers who wish to correct their 
own bearings by more than one constellation. 

One fact which impressed itself upon my 
mind insistently throughout my stay in 
Italy is the increasing alienation of the 
working classes from the Roman Catholic 
Church. The most perceptible outward evi- 
dence of this defection is seen in the rapid 
growth of Socialism and the hostility to the 
Roman hierarchy with which it imbues its 
adherents. I was'in Florence and Pisa dur- 
ing the riots and remonstrances that fol- 
lowed the execution of Professor Ferrer by 
the Spanish authorities. With practically 
one accord the Italian press denounced the 
execution as an international crime and laid 
the responsibility for it at the door of the 
Jesuits. Hditorials glowed with passionate 
denunciation and recalled the case of Gior- 
dano Bruno, around whose monuments many 
mass meetings were held. In Florence as in 
other Italian cities all work and business 
came to a standstill and the populace pa- 
raded the streets and listened to fiery 
speeches in the piazzas. All stores were 
closed and the barred shutters bore the 
legend, “Chiuso per lutto internazionale”’ 
(Closed on account of international mourn- 
ing). While most of, the public demonstra- 
tions took place under socialistic auspices, 
the participants were by no means confined 
to socialists. The masses that took part in 
them far outreached the numbers that So- 
cialism can claim in Italy. It was only too 
evident that the masses of the people in the 
cities have developed a state of mind in 
which they are ready to believe every faint- 
est assertion of the Church’s hostility to 
their interests. Therefore the demonstra- 
tions assumed a markedly anti-clerical char- 
acter. Priests were beaten and churches set 
on fire in many parts of Italy. In Florence 
press and populace demanded that Arch- 
bishopric Street be rebaptized with the name 


of Francesco Ferrer. 


One accustomed to judge social phenomena 
knows that such occurrences are significant. 
They can occur only where an influential 
part of the population has not only grown 
aggressively independent of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, but has also lost fear and respect 
This is the condition of pub- 
In the villages 
and country districts the power and influence 
But in 
the citiés the number of those who are either 
indifferent or hostile is so great that it 
should be a cause of alarm to the Vatican. 

Let me say at this point that my observa- 
tions were. made with no unfriendly feelings 
toward Roman Catholicism; nor am [I in- 
clined to put store by an anti-clericalism 
that is essentially anti-religious. Protestant 
denominations, so far as I have been able 
to observe are not profiting by the defection 


‘from Romanism. Their services, with few 


exceptions, are as sparingly attended as those 
of the Roman Church. Whether this is 
because the alienated masses conceive Prot- 
estantism to stand for the same kind of 
medigevalism as that from which they are 
reacting or whether it is because of an in- 
effective Protestant propaganda, I am not 
able to say. Certain it is that leaving’ the 


churches and leaving religion are not con- 
sidered synonymous by all who have joined 
this movement of defection. 

Some years ago an American woman, Mrs. 
Scott, founded in Florence a Philosophical 
Library and connected with it is an even 
more remarkable Philosophical Society. In 
writing of this Florentine group of thinkers, 
Prof. William James says they manifest a 
“refreshing spontaneity, brevity and imperti- 
nence.” Under the auspices of the above 
mentioned society the Italian philosopher, 
Giovanni Papini, recently delivered a _lec- 
ture with the significant: title, The Religion 
of Those who Have Left the Churches. The 
lecturer ,pointed out that according to the 
last census there are in Italy two hundred 
thousand persons who have declared them- 
selves adherents of no religion whatsoever ; 
this number, he averred, was but a small 
fraction of those who had actually left the 
churches. I translate the following extract 
from a digest of the lecture: 

“There are those above all to whom reli- 
gion has always been a matter of pure form- 
ality, which one fine day they renounced, 
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indifferently without knowing why; men who 
have never experienced the doubts that trou- 
ble the mind of the thinker, or the emotions 
that agitate the soul of the believer. Others 
again have come to think of religion as a 
muscular exercise—genuflection and making 
the sign of the cross—and one fine day they 
begin to doubt the utility of vexing them- 
selves about a recompense as distant as it is 
doubtful, and allow themselves to drift into 
an atheism even more vapid and_ stupid. 
Still others have seen the structure of their 
beliefs crumble under the blows of the so- 
called modern scientific thought, and have 
passed with arms and baggage into the camp 
of the adversary. They have found their 
Bible in those convenient books published at 
seventy-five cents a volume in which are 
enumerated and expounded the reasons which 
forbid belief in God. These, needless to- say, 
are the fiercest enemies of the church; 
ashamed of having sometime been religious, 
they seek to forget their past by opposing 
every form of religion. With none of these 
classes does the speaker wish to occupy him- 
self. There is, however, another category of 
persons who have left the church, but not 
religion; all those who by the strong con- 
trast between their inward aspirations and 
the outward reality, between the spiritual 
church, for which they have lived and fought, 
and the Vatican, have been forced to leave 
the bosom of the sacred mother church, 
though ‘they have remained: intimately and 
profoundly religious.” : 
This indicates the trend of the speaker’s 
analysis, which I reproduce because it af- 
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fords a glimpse of the situation as seen 
through Italian eyes. It may be noted that 
he ennumerates still another category of per- 
sons who “feel strongly the religiousness of 
life, and the need to satisfy these lofty ten- 
dencies of their nature. Their religious 
needs cannot be appeased either by the 
official church or by science. Are they des- 
tined to find satisfaction in occultism or in 
philosophy?” He thinks neither can meet 
the religious demand. *‘“These few elect 
souls, then, must create for themselves their 
religion ; and we are already able to see what 
are the elements that will enter into the 
structure of the new edifice, whose foundation 
will be the affirmation of the superiority of 
the spirit over the body.” 

Both on account of its increasing strength 
and its influence upon other movements mod- 
ernism in Italy deserves consideration in this 
connection. One of its leaders is Professor 
Minocchi, now of the University of Pisa, an 
Old Testament scholar whom I came to know 
very pleasantly in Florence. Anti-clerical 
feeling has invaded Italian politics to such 
an extent now that Professor Minocchi 
seems secure in his position in spite of the 
hostility of the Vatican. He was educated 
as a priest in the Gregorian Pontifical Uni- 
versity at Rome, and later studied under the 
noted Hebraist David Castelli. 

In an article recently published under his 
name, Professor Minocchi tells of a visit he 
paid in 1908 to the present pope, who was 
then Cardinal Sarto. During the interview 
conversation turned on the book of Abbé 
Loisy, ‘The Gospel and the Church.” Car- 
dinal Sarto took océ¢asion to say that ‘‘there 
were very many important and _ beautiful 
pages in it, and that Loisy had clearly 
proved that there was need of considerable 
overhauling in the current science of the 
Church and its seminaries.” When Profes- 
sor Minocci expressed surprise that he, as 
Cardinal, did not exert his authority to im- 
prove the state of ecclesiastical studies in 
the seminaries, he is reported to have re- 
plied: ‘‘Alas! I should like to; it is not my 
will. that is lacking; it is the men. For my 
own diocese I have scarcely anybody to 
whom I can intrust a curriculum conform- 
able with modern requirements. The pro- 
fessors in the seminaries are, in general, old, 
badly educated and with many prejudices, 
and one cannot remove them as easily as 
one would like.” ‘Six months later,’ writes 
Professor: Minoecchi, ‘‘Cardinal Sarto was 
Pope Pius X. and was condemning Loisy.” 
One is led to infer that the Pope, once hos- 
pitable to modern ideas, has become an ex- 
treme anti-modernist under Jesuit influence. 

After the Pope issued his noted encyclical 
Pascendi many modernists submitted. One 
of these was Umberto Fracassini, formerly 
a collaborator of Minocchi. In a review of 
Fracassini’s. book, ‘‘What is the Bible?’ con- 
tributed to La Voce, Professor Minocchi, 
after praising the author’s ability, says: “I 
only deplore that this man of science, full 
of moral sentiment, should have to torture 
his thought so atrociously in order to remain 
united to a church which has no words of 
life for her own faithful sons. After the en- 
eyclical Pascendi Umberto Fracassini, it 
seems to me, should not have allowed the 
opportunity to escape him to bear noble tes- 
timony to conscience, science and the open 
truth, against this moribund papal catholi- 
cism.” It would be interesting, also in this 
connection, to follow the adventures of Don 
Romolo Murri, the first priest in the Italian 
parliament elected by socialists, and the 
author of “La Vita Religiosa nel Cristianes- 
imo.” But enough has been said to indicate 
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the character of this movement which is 
gaining strength contiually. 

It would be easy to point to other social 
phenomena which indicates a serious aliena- 
tion of young Italy- from the Vatican. That 
the whole question is a very complicated and 
difficult one is obvious. The remark of an 
Italian holding a high position directs atten- 
tion to a political reason for the weakening 
of Roman Catholicism in Italy. “It is diffi- 
cult,” said he, “for an Italian to be a good 
Catholic and a good patriot, owing to the 
uncompromising attitude of the Vatican 
which tries to enforce its pretensions to tem- 
poral power as an essential dogma of reli- 
gion.”’ It follows that the increase of na- 
tional feeling in Italy involves, in some 
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measure, the abstraction of allegiance from 
the Vatican. . 

A canvass of the leading daily papers of 
Italy shows that more than half of them are 
anti-clerical. Two of the oldest, La Nazione 
and Corriere della Sera, the former of Flor- 
ence, the latter of Milan, have remained con- 
servative. But the very influential organ, 
Il Secolo, over forty-five years old, and now 
the mouthpiece of the radical group of Lom- 
bardia, is strongly anti-clerical. It is also 
supposed to be under masonic influence, and 
masonry in Italy is the declared foe of the 
Vatican. It should be noted that an Italian 
newspaper has no strong intention to in- 
form the public as to what is going on in 
the world. It exists primarily to propagate 
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the ideas of some party or politician. News 
is a matter of secondary interest and is fre- 
quently altered to suit party theories. Thus 
La Tribuna of Rome was reported last sum- 
mer to have “sold out’? to the government, 
and the entire trend of the paper became 
anti-clerical. 

These social and religious tendencies, 
which I have rather roughly sketched, give 
but a slight idea of the seething mass of re- 
adjustments that are now in progress in 
Italy. It is one of the few countries where 
people can afford the luxury of time. Some 
of these movements have been ripening very 
slowly, but they seem ready for their fruit- 
age at last. What the harvest of new issues 
will be I do not undertake to forecast. 


A Master of Pulpit Prose 


[A year ago Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was 
reported in the newspapers as having said 
that he had discovered the greatest preacher 
in the world. He wrote to us that what he 
actually said was that Rev. S. A. Tipple of 
Upper Norwood was one of the greatest 
English preachers. It has seemed worth 
while to introduce to the readers of 
Congregationalist a minister so esteemed. 
Hence this sketch of Mr. Tipple, as he re- 
tires from office, by our English correspond- 
ent.—EDITORS. ] 


John Ruskin many years ago called Rey. 
S. A. Tipple of Upper Norwood the greatest 
master of prose style in the English pulpit. 
On Sunday, June 26, Mr. Tipple closed his 
sixteen years’ ministry in the South London 
suburb, at the age of eighty-three years. 
And the little Baptist church was not 
crowded ! ; 

A slight, fragile-looking figure, with eyes 
of a birdlike quickness and brightness, Mr. 
Tipple has an equally birdlike shyness. 
Leave him among the sedges, listening to the 
rustling of the rushes, and he is happy. 
But capture him and place him in the caged 
glitter of publicity and he is miserably woe- 
begone. He fleés publicity as many yearn 
for it. He stands alone. He had no fore- 
runner and no man can imitate his genius. 
Aw enterprising journalist last week sallied 
forth to interview him, but was met on the 
doorstep by Mrs. Tipple. 

“Interview Mr. Tipple?’” she exclaimed, 
“T’m sorry, but it is quite impossible. His 
name appeared in the papers the other day 
and he was so grieved about it!” 

Mr. Tipple has, therefore, never been a 
popular preacher. Crowds have never gath- 
ered round his doorway. But though his 
congregation has been small, it has been an 
assembly of elect persons who have Sunday 
by Sunday traveléd many miles from all over 
London to catch something of his vision. 
He has been the apostle of a spiritual aris- 
tocracy. One of the most delicate mystics 
of our generation, he has been able to give 
to those who had ears to hear more divine 
messages and subtler teaching than almost 
any man of his day. 

No one knows the precise terms of Mr. 
Tipple’s theology. He is, as I have said, a 
mystic, and he has never had any use for 
dogmatic teaching. Jesus, to him, seems to 
be the very poetry of life incarnate; a 
divine man, perfect and flawless, with the 
clearest and purest vision of God that has 
ever come to this earth. 

Preaching on Sunday last in his out-of- 
the-way little surburban chapel, with no de- 
nominational censorship and free to use his 
own vision, he took as his subject the inci- 
dents of the Baptism in the wilderness and 
the Transfiguration on the mountain. 

As a specimen of the limpid prose which 
flows from his lips without pause, yet ap- 
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By Basil Mathews, M. A. 


First Prayer 


Thou art in the sun-risings and the sun- 
sets; in the heart of man, in the life of 
everything which soars or crawls, and in 
the death of them that die. In the blos- 
som and beauty of the summer fields, and 
in the inspiration of the soul, thou giveth 
understanding: Thou who art the hidden 
reality of all this fleeting human show, of 
all that appears and passes; who art the 
constant involution, which is the secret of 
all visible evolution, from morn to morn, 
and who has been with us in all our time 
through all our changes, with us in our 
nights of weeping, when tears blinded our 
eyes and we cried, Where is now the Lord? 
as in our mornings of joy when we said, 
“Lo, here is the Lord for whom we have 
waited ; we will be glad and rejoice in thy 
presence.’’ Keep us assured of that pres- 
ence, for in such assurance is strength to 
do and to endure, to fortify and to com- 
fort. We beseech thee leave us not; only 
leave us in our leaving of thee, and even 
then depart not. Be with us in the peace 
of those who know thy law and thy teach- 
ing in the stroke severe with which thy 
laws may smite us; whose laws are always 
right and good, however they may bring to 
our folly pain and death. Come to us in 
the wiser part for the lack of which we 
have erred, in the better part which is 
sometimes latent. Come to us in the faith 
which we possess yet have not on hand for 
the hour of trial, as the disciples of Jesus 
had not in the storm which frightened 
them when he said, ‘‘Where is your faith?” 

The Lord fulfill our petitions; the Lord 
grant the yearning of the pure and selfless 
heart whose yearnings are answered, whose 
desires, being pure and selfless, are surely 
given to them; and thou, who art the 
author of peace and lover of concord, in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life, whose service is perfect freedom, de- 
fend us, thy humble servants, in all assaults 
of our enemies, that we, surely trusting in 
thy defense, may not fear the power of any 
adversaries, through the might of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


parently without preparation (for he uses 
no notes), I will give the following passage 
from Sunday’s sermon dealing with the in- 
cident of the Baptism and the sound of a 
voice as of thunder. 

“Perhaps it was a tempestuous sunset, and 
the awful majesty, the solemn splendor of 
the evening sky, when his sad eyes were 
turned to it, became divinely vocal to him; 
for you know nature often ministered to 
him, on the country roads she trod, in the 
mountains where he retired for meditation, 
in the cornfields through which he went on 


-the Sabbath day with his disciples, in the 


warm valleys. It»might be said they were 
his daily teachers: the woods, the rills, the 
silence which is in the starry sky. To him 


natural objects were parables of spiritual 
truth whispering in his ear, telling the un- 
utterable things of God: the wind that blew 
where it listed bearing to him a message 
from the unseen, and the bird of the air 
singing to him of the Father unseen, with- 
out whom not a sparrow falls to the ground. 
And here in the low roli of the summer 
thunder he heard the Divine Voice, which 
somehow braced and composed him for bear- 
ing what before had seemed unbearable.” 

Mr. Tipple has never been a stickler for 
punctuality, and has frequently announced to 
his congregation that they have been catch- 
ing trains all the week and that they may 
come late to his services if they so desire, 
He will wait thus in the pulpit at times, 
so that it has often been the lot of those 
who have come early to sit for some ten 
minutes quietly in almost unconscious prep- 
aration for his message. The service is 
severely plain and free from any elaborate 
musical accompaniment. His manner of 
dealing with the lesson is not to read from 
any one chapter, but to browse through the 
Bible, seeking isolated passages which will 
bear on his message. So on Sunday he trav- 
eled from the Psalms to Jeremiah for one 
lesson, and from Luke to John for the other. 
His voice has never been strong, and yet 
has a curious vibrant clarity. He begins 
preaching very quietly, and indeed never 
becomes demonstrative, but in ten minutes 
one finds one’s self completely at the mercy 
of his personality and his exquisite prose. 

Just as his prayer seems to be a quiet, 
solitary communion with God upon | the 
mountain top, so his preaching flows on 
without any apparent attempt at phrase 
making, or at catching the attention of his 
hearers. He is, in Spinoza’s phrase, “a God- 
intoxicated man,” and it is in this. wrapt 
“meditation” (as he calls his sermon) that 
he seems to open the very heavens and bring 
new visions to his hearers, 

Mr. Tipple on Sunday called his sermon 
his “last meditation,’ and it covered four 
moments in the life of Jesus. The incidents 
were: (1) the opening of the heavens and 
the coming down of the Dove at the Baptism 
of Jesus; (2) the moment when Jesus cried 
that he might be saved from this hour; (3) 
the Transfiguration; and (4) the tragic cry, 
from the Cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” His treatment of these 
four incidents was largely parabolic. The 


Baptism was a vision of a young man seeing: 


a life’s ideal opening before him. The mo- 
ment of depression was that which comes 
to every human idealist who finds himself 
falling from his ideals. The Transfiguration 
was a type of the ministry of Nature, which 
by trees and sky and green grass speaks 
divine messages to the toil-worn and dis- 
tressed spirit, bracing it for new work and 
with a fresh hope. The ery on the Cross 
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came as the equivalent of that darkest deso- 
lation which seems to be the inevitable pre- 
lude of ‘a final triumph. 

‘He has never been a preacher of the “star” 
type, fostered on special occasions. And 
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the close of his ministry was’ #f a piece 
with his life. He preached no “special” 
sermon, made no heart-rending farewells, 
left no final message. He just preached, 
gave the vision, and left off. But as he 
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crouched with twisted hands in an ‘awful 

silence trying to master his voice “to pro- 

nounce the benediction, one dimly saw the 

travail of his soul. * The rest is silence. 
London, July 1. : 


The Green Shawl with the Red Fringe 


An Adventure in the History of the House of Tamborini 


“Ther’ wus red flowers an’ yeller flowers 
an’ blue flowers, an’ the houses had g-r-reen 
grass all aro-und ’em!”’ Wsther Ryan ex- 
ulted, with a circular wave of her little 
bony, brown hand. ‘“An’ ther’ wus flowers 
in the winder sills, an’ hangin’ up in the 
piazzas, an’ onct ther’ wus red flowers ’s 
much ’s a mile long, right on the edge 0’ 
the grass!’ Then, with a leap of imagina- 
tion, “It wus ’xactly like a g-r-reat, big, 
g-r-reen shawl with a red fringe. Oh, it wus 
the beautifullest thing I iver see in me life!” 

It is worth while to be able to hold one’s 
hearers—even in Cross Court. Hsther’s ex- 
ecitement was reflected in the eyes of her 
audience. Since her Saturday morning’s 
ride with her cousin, Mike Donnelly, who 
drove a milk team in one of the handsome 
suburbs of the city, she had entertained the 
other children with recitals of the beauties 
along the way. That she recounted the same 
pictures over and over again did not detract 
from their delight either to Agnola, or 
Rachel, or Pietro, or Mary, or any of the 
small group that was ever eager to listen. 

“Hes eet far-a off?’ questioned Carlo Tam- 
borini, pressing close to Esther. 

“Oh, ’way, *way off!” Esther answered. 
“Maybe I’ll ask Mike to take you and me 
both some day,” she said confidentially. 

Carlo’s father peddled bananas, and Carlo 
himself sometimes had unsalable fruit with 
which to treat his friends. 

“An’ Hlisabetta?’ came the breathless 
query. 

“And will yer ask him to take me?” ‘An’ 
me?” “An’ me?” ‘“An’ me?” clamored the 
others. 

“No; there wouldn’t be room with all the 
bottles,” returned Esther, promptly. “I 
only meant Carlo and Elisabetta. Now you 
needn’t go and be mad!” she added, as the 
group took to scowls and tart rejoinders. “I 
didn’t say I would anyhow; I said, maybe.” 
But the maybe was emphasized by a wink in 
the direction of her favorite, which brimmed 
with rapture the simple hearts of Carlo en 
Elisabetta. Z 

On the glories of that ride-to-be ‘they 
feasted through the twilight, waiting hun- 
grily on their fire-escape veranda until 
Gabriele Tamborini should have turned his 
yellow fruit into Boston baked beans. 

Perhaps Esther had forgotten; possibly 
Mike Donnelly did not appreciate the im- 
portance of a favor to the heir of the house 
A score of torrid days 
dawned and disappeared, bringing no invi- 
tation to the splendor of emerald and scar- 
let. Hope, which at first had beamed bril- 
liantly, grew dull and more dull, until it was 
only a leaden shape lying heavy in each lit- 
tle heart. 

Hlisabetta was the one to revive it. 

“Le’s go-a fin’ flowers,’ she proposed. 

The scorching, fetid air of Cross Court 
urged Carlo to instant approval. 

“All-a r-right!”’ he agreed promptly. And 
straightway they started. ; 
They did not know which way to take; 
but that did not deter, them. In Hsther 
Ryan’s story-telling gestures her hand had 
chanced to wheel toward the north, and 
north they instinctively went. 

Hand in hand they trudged along streets 


By Emma C. Dowd 


and streets and streets that were strange to 
their eyes and yet which wore the familiar 
look of squalor and misery. The sun grew 
unbearably hot, and when it was possible 
they walked in the shadow of tall buildings. 
One after another, huge brick factories and 
warehouses took the place of tenements; but 
never a sprig of green to gladden the chil- 
dren’s undoubting hearts. 

“TWink-a we ’mos’-a_ there?” 
ventured. 

“?*Mos’-a,” asSented Carlo, plodding stoic- 
ally along the gutter, whither they had been 
lured by the promise of a cooler path for 
their naked feet. : 

On and on they marched, a pathetic pro- 
cession of two, watching eagerly for ‘the 
splendid shawl with its wonderful fringe of 
red. Once they came suddenly upon a little 
make-believe park, where a few limp-leaved 
trees did their best at shading the loungers 
on the dingy benches. The children stared 
for a wondering moment at the poor little 
place with its patches of brown turf, and 
then courageously struck onward again. 

“At ain’ no green-a shawl an’ red-a 
trimmin’—on’y peoples an’ dirt!’’ muttered 
Carlo. 

“Maybe eet roun’-a_ corner,” 
Hlisabetta hopefully. 

But although they lagged cautiously when 
they neared the next street, as if fearing the 
glorious vision might flash too suddenly 
upon them, nothing but rows of dizzy build- 
ings and throngs of hurrying human beings 
greeted their longing eyes. 

When weariness became unbearable they 
would stop to rest on a friendly curb, but 
some big man with shiny buttons on his 
coat was sure to send them scampering 
ahead until he was left well behind. Still 
no thought of turning back ever hindered 
their progress or their hopes. 

Once, when their aching feet pressed 
them for a respite, and there was no blue- 
coated giant in sight, they sat down in the 
arch of ‘shade cast by a factory gateway. 
This involved frequent hitchings to keep 
themselves within the narrow band of 
shadow; but the air up the drive blew cool 
on their wet foreheads, and they feasted on 
its iron-laden breath until driven from their 
position by the stream of workmen that at 
the shriek of a whistle swept down upon 
them like a flood. 

With lighter steps they resumed their 
march, although long ago their empty little 
stomachs had begun to clamor for their 
dues. But the house of Tamborini was not 
of the grumbling order, and took the crav- 
ings of hunger much as it took the weather, 
as of slight moment in the face of more im- 
portant things. Just now what mattered to 
Blisabetta and Carlo so common an annoy- 
ance when they were well on their way to 
the gorgeous green and scarlet upon which 
Esther Ryan had actually gazed! Neverthe- 
less Blisabetta was conscious of a strange 
sensation in her head, which more than once 
caused her to clutch her brother’s arm for 
support, and her eyes were heavy as if with 
sleep. It was those same eyes, however, 
that first caught the glint of the glorious 
goal. 

She was staring up the long street, when 


BHlisabetta 


suggested 


she became aware of-something standing out 
from the hazy distance like a line of fire. 

“Red-a! red-a fringe!” she gasped. 

Carlo followed her pointing finger;'and: his 
brown little face flashed with joy. 

“Come-a!” he eried, and excitedly clasp- 
ing hands they broke into a run. 

The great iron gate stood open, and the 
children walked fearlessly in. At last the 
magnificent green of velvet with its fringe 
of glowing scarlet was spread before them. 
They dropped upon the soft turf at the edge 
of the driveway, and feasted on beauty. 

A house far back on the hill did not inter- 
est them. No creature was in sight save 
birds and butterflies and bees. Twice a 
market wagon clattered along the road, once 
a motor car chugged by—that was all. They 
had left the city behind. 

The far-away sounds, the fragments of 
bird songs and the buzzing of the bees made 
a drowsy chorus for the tired little waifs. 
They crawled close under the bushy shrubs 
and slept. 

They awoke suddenly with the crunching 
of gravel in their ears. 

Across the drive was a boy, a ragged, 
soiled, slovenly boy. His torn hat was far 
back on his head, and his face was not pleas- 
ant to look at. He was on his knees, dig- 
ging in that velvety grass. Down would go 
his knife, and up would come a tuft of 
green. The two pairs of big, black eyes 
under the bushes watched bit after bit as 
he tossed them away. Then, doggedly, he 
turned to the flowers—those marvelous, 
burning blossoms, and viciously began tear- 
ing them from their stalks. 

This was the proverbial last straw to 
Carlo Tamborini’s soul. Carlo had _ not 
dwelt in Cross Court for nothing. Stealthily 
he poised himself for a spring. There was 
a little flying figure across the roadway, and 
the young vandal was pinned to the ground. 
With quick intuition the boy’s instrument 
of defense was wrenched from his hand and 
flung aside, blows from hot little fists fell 
about his shoulders, while volleys of spark- 
ling Italian-English were delivered pres- 
tissimo. 

“Sit-a! sit-a!’? Carlo shouted, and Elisa- 
betta, who had been eagerly awaiting ‘the 


familiar command, promptly made a seat of 


the wriggling legs, and put her steely little 
hands to effectual use. 

Perhaps it was an unfair fight, for in 
addition to other advantages, the house of 
Tamborini was in excellent training; but 
the young craven was soon howling for 
merey, and upon release made a wrathful 
retreat up the road, sending back wild curses 
and threats. 

The small victors, breathlessly triumph- 
ant, looked down upon the disfigured battle- 
field. , 

“Put-a back,’’ suggested the little girl, and 
straightway they began to fit the severed 
grassy tufts to ragged holes. It was a diffi- 
cult operation, and the children surveyed 
their completed work with only half ap- 
proval. They had done their best, however, 
and they turned to the broken flowers, en- 
deavoring to fasten them again to the plants. 
Failing in this, they stuck them into the soft 
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turf in a scattering row, smiling blissfully 
at the result. 

“Here, you ragamuffins, 
doin’? Get—out o’ this! Tearin’ up the 
grass, an’ breakin’ th’ geraniums all to 
pieces! Get out, I say, an’ don’t yer never 
dare set foot inside this: gate again!” 

It was a rude ending to their work of re- 
pair; but they needed not the uplifted hand 
to hasten their going. With no word of 
excuse they fled down the street like fright- 
ened hares, 

“Thomas! Thomas!” 

The call was imperative. It came from 
the house far back on the sloping battle- 
ground, The man hurried to obey the sum- 
mons. At a window a girl was waiting. 

At a window a girl was waiting. 

“T’ve kept calling you, Thomas, and you 
didn’t come!” ; 

“Ym sorry, Miss Margaret, but I was so 
upset by them LByetalian varmints that I 
didn’t hear yer till this blessed minute. 
They’ve gone an’ ”’— 

“No, no, Thomas, it wasn’t they at all! 
It was that terror of a Gaffey, and they’re 
the first ones that have been able to lay 
hands on the scamp. I wish you could have 
seen them pommel him—it would have done 
your soul good. If it hadn’t been for this 
lame foot I should have gone down and 
thanked them. Now run, Thomas, and bring 
them back! Hurry!” 

The gardener walked briskly away, though 
but half comprehending the part played by 
the ‘‘Hyetalians.” But Miss Margaret had 
said fetch them, and fetch them it was, al- 
beit to his own disapproval and humiliation. 

The two little figures were far ahead, but 
Thomas’s long legs could cover much ground 
when he so willed it, and just now he was 
hurrying—for Thomas. 

When, by a backward glance, Carlo and 
his sister spied the cause of their banish- 
ment from the field of glory, they promptly 
started to run, and Thomas perceived that 
he must be fleet-footed to overtake them. 
Length of leg won, and Carlo and Elisabetta 
were soon in custody, trotting like docile 
lambs back to the recent scene of battle. At 
the gate they halted, the words accompany- 
ing their forced departure being fresh in 
their minds. But at command they marched 
obediently up the graveled drive, between the 
rows of brilliant bloom, and throwing furtive 
glances toward the piazza, where a girl in 
white was awaiting them. 

“That is all, Thomas. Thank you,’ and 
Margaret dismissed her still-puffing messenger 
with a kindly smile. 

In certain cases friendship is swift and 
sure. -In less than five minutes the house of 
Elsinore and the house of Tamborini were 
friends. In five more, Hlisabetta and Carlo 
were ensconced in two big cushioned chairs, 
each with a saucer of something as cold as 
last winter’s snowballs, yet unlike those in 
that it was sweet and creamy, and so deli- 
cious that two little hearts were overflowing 
with delight and two little faces brilliant 
with bliss. 

“Cross Court! Why, it is miles down 
town! ‘They never could walk there before 
dark!” That was what Margaret told a 
white-haired lady who appeared, smiling, at 
the house entrance. 

Then wonderful things came to pass. 
When the children’s little stomachs were 
happy in the possession of strange goodies, 
and their hands were crowded with flowers 
from the beautiful garden, they were lifted 
into a magnificent white carriage that chug- 
chugged them away from the emerald 
“shawl” with its searlet fringe, and held 
them entranced in a wild flight back to 
town. 

BPsther Ryan and her followers stared ex- 
citedly at an automobile whirling up Cross 
Court, and Mike Donnelly and his milk 
wagon were quite blotted out by the gor- 
geous spectacle at the door of Gabrielo 
Tamborini. 
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Closet and Altar 


UNNOTICED LOSS 


Gray hairs are sprinkled upon him and he 
knoweth it not.—Hos. 7: 9. 


There are few things in this world worth 
having which can be had cheaply. What we 
have come to call the strenuous life is es- 
sential to all acquisition. One cannot get 
his living for the asking; he must work for 
his living. Why should it require less per- 
sistency and alertness to find a God than is 
necessary to find a dollar? I once heard a 
young man remark that the name of God 
had lost to him all significance. When, 
however, he was asked whether: his interests, 
reading and companionships had been such 
as to keep the spiritual life real and near, he 
was frank enough to answer that he had 
neyer given a thought to such matters for 
years. He had been living in quite another 
world, but he fancied that if religion were 
real, it would somehow break into his world 
by force.—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


“The wages of sin is’—benumbment.— 


J. H. Jowett. 


That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin; 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win. 


How easy to keep free from sin! 
How hard that freedom.to recall! 
For dreadful truth it is that men : 
Forget the heavens from which they fall. 
—Coventry Patmore. 


We take it for granted that what we once 
possessed, we still possess as we go jeurney- 
ing homeward. We think that what yester- 
day we loved and cherished is still in the 
circle of our life today. And we know not 
that in secret it has left us, and stolen away 
from our side on feet of wool, and onward 
we move, unconscious of our loss, supposing 
it is ‘still in’ our company. ... How easy 
and how simple life would be, if the best 
and the highest warned us of its going... . 
To have a name to live and yet be dead; to 
trade on our reputation of yesterday; to 
comfort ourselves in secret on those graces 
that were ours once, but now are ours no 
longer—that is the tragedy of human char- 
acter, more terrible than any sudden fall.— 
G. H. Morrison. 


The good sounds no trumpet when it slips 
away like a thief in the night. We cannot 
fix a date of death for Sardis, of which the 
Spirit said, ‘I know thy works, that thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and thou art 
dead.” But we can obey the Spirit’s word, 
“Be thou watchful and establish the things 
that remain, which were ready to die.” And 
for the graces of the Christian life the word 
of watchfulness is use. Faith in use grows 
stronger, love deeper, hope more joyful. 


Open our eyes, O God, to see the 
good of life and to avoid the evil. 
Let not blessings slip away unnoticed 
or opportunities present themselves 
to usin vain. Help us to that purity 
of heart for which alone the divine 
things are manifest and joyful. 
When joys forsake us, treasure thou 


for coming days all that is good and 


pure. Shake us out of our benumb- 
ing selfishness, lest we come to spirit- 
ual poverty and emptiness of heart. 


And fulfill thyself in our watchful 


and working hours, that we may be 
conformed to the image of thy Son. 
In his name. Amen. 


23 July 1910 


A Summer in the Open 


The healthfulness of living outdoors is 
graphically described by George Cary Hg- 
gleston, in telling his experiences as a young 
cavalryman during the Civil War, in his 
book, entitled “Recollections of a Varied 
Life.” 

It must have been a healthy life that we 
led. I well remember that during that sum- 
mer my company never had a man on the 
sick list. When the extraordinary imbe- 
cility of the Confederate commissary depart- 
ment managed to get rations of flour to us, 
we wetted it with water from any stream or 
brook that might be at hand, added a little 
salt, if we happened to have any, to the 
putty-like mass, fried the paste in bacon fat, 
and ate it as bread. According to all the 
teachings of culinary science the thing ought 
to have sent all of us to grass with indiges- 
tions of a violent sort, but in fact we en- 
joyed it, and went on our scouting ways 
utterly unconscious of the fact that we were 
possessed of stomachs, until the tempting 
succulence of half-ripened corn in some- 
body’s field set appetite a-going again, and 
we feasted upon the grain without the 
bother of cooking it at all. 

Of course, we carried no baggage with us 
during the days and weeks when we were 
absent from camp. We had a blanket apiece, 
somewhere; we didn’t know where. When 
our shirts were soiled we took them off and 
washed them in the nearest brook, and if 
orders of activity came before they were 
dried we put them on wet, and rode away 
in full confidence that they would dry on our 
persons as easily as on a clothesline. 

One advantage that I found in this neg- 
lect of impedimenta was that I could always 
carry a book or two inside my flannel shirt, 
and I feel now that I owe an appreciable 
part of such culture as I have acquired to 
the reading done by bivouae fires at night 
and in the recesses of friendly cornfields by 
day. 


The Blossoming Cedars 


It is something to look at an olive-brown 
pasture cedar which has been as demure as 
a nun all winter and spring, and see it sud- 
denly in bloom from head to foot, as if be- 
fore your very eyes, coming out all sunclad 
in cloth of gold. It is no illusion of the 
sun’s rays or the scintillation of the morning 
dew, but a rich glow of gold out of the 
sturdy heart of the plant itself, 

Last October I had thought nothing could 
make a cedar more beautiful than that rich 
embroidery of blue beading on cloth of olive, 
which these Indian children of the pasture 
world donned for winter wear. Now I know 
their May robes to be lovelier. No doubt 
they are days in coming out, these blooms of 
the pasture cedars, yet they always reach the 
point where I notice them in a flash. One 
moment they are somber and sedate, the next 
they are all dipped in sunshine and dimple 
with a loveliness which is the dearer because 
it is so unexpected. Right out of the little 
green leaf-scales grow thousands of tiny, 
golden brown spikes, with a dozen golden 
mushroom caps ranged in whorls. of -four 
about them. 

They are not more than an eighth of an 
inch long, these pollen-bearing spikes which 
will presently loose upon the wind tiny bal- 
loons bearing pollen grains to float down the 
field to the even more rudimentary pistillate 
flower, but they are big enough to change 
the gloom of the rocky hill sides to a glow 
of delight, seemingly in an hour. You have 
but to look about you if you will visit the 
pasture cedars on May day, and you may 
see the place light up with the change.— 
Winthrop Packard, in Woodland Paths. 


They have a right to censure that have a 
heart to help.— William Penn. : - 


, 
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The Word of the Lord 


By Edith Paine Benedict 


In the days when the Bible was accepted 
as the direct Word of the Creator, dictated 
to the sons of men, there was something 
grand in the fearless way in which the book 
was given to children. At any time and 
under any circumstances they might read the 
Bible. No mother could look upon the pic- 
ture of her son absorbed in the Holy Book 
without a little sign of satisfied relief. It 
was well with the child. 

Some believed that bright angels of God 
bent lovingly over the little one at such 
times, and interpreted Divine mysteries, in- 
stillmg into the most hidden parts of the 
immature mind the inner meaning of the 
holy narratives. Tio one who remembers the 
peace and joy of such quiet reading times, 
the faney does not seem untrue. 

“Of course you can’t understand it all, 
dear, but every word of it will help you, be- 
cause it is God’s own book.” 

That was so comforting. Other books— 
school books—had to be thought about. 
Stories had to be understood or they could 
not be enjoyed at all. But with the Bible 
one might just read—and read—and read. 
And every now and then there would come 
verses most glorious—different from any- 
thing else on earth. 

Once a little child stopped in her play, 

arrested by some words her father was re- 
peating to himself as he passed through the 
room. 
“The mother of Sisera looked out at a 
window and cried through the lattice: ‘Why 
is his chariot so long in coming? Why 
tarry the wheels of his chariot?” 

A few years later she found it in the 
Bible, on a wonderful Sunday afternoon. 
It was at the close of a wild, strange story, 


' with haunting passages. 


“He asked water and she gave him milk. 
“She brought forth butter in a _ lordly 


_ dish” and “At her feet he bowed, he fell, 


’ Bible. 


he lay down. 

“At her feet he bowed, he fell. 

“Where he bowed there he lay down dead” 
—and his mother waited at the window. 
The child was carried out of herself, back 
through the years, away in a strange land. 
And lived there for an untold period— 
laughing, erying—but exquisitely happy. 

She found so many things in the Bible 
that seemed never to be read in church that 
at last her conscience troubled her a little. 
It was the word of God and yet was it right 
to enjoy it in just that way? She asked her 
mother about it and the answer was: 

“You are very fond of the poetry of the 
I am glad, for it is the best poetry 
in the world. You cannot understand it all 
yet. of course. But it is good just to have 
it in the mind.” é 

The child had not suspected that it was 
poetry, and her mother had never heard of 


“the higher criticism.” 


When we speak of the ‘narrow, lonely 
lives’ of our ancestors and pity them for 


their days of toil and their scanty knowledge 


of things beyond their own farms, we are 
apt to forget that they had also the land of 
Canaan, that they floated on the sea of 
Galilee at the close of the day and were 
never far from the gate of heaven. There 
was a sweet radiance in the face of the 
house-mother as she quietly “read her chap- 
ter” “after the milk-things were washed 
up”; a look that would make one believe the 
story of the guardian angels. And yet she 
might be reading only of bloody wars. Ifa 
skeptical friend had called her attention to 
the cruelty, revenge and polygamy upheld, 


“she would have answered calmly : 


“Things were different in them days.” 
The thought did not blur her spiritual 
vision. Although her everyday speech might 


be imperfect, she was very careful when she 
quoted God’s Word or when her children 
committed it to memory. 

“Yes, it. seems like it meant the same 
thing, but you ean’t tell. It’s safer to use 
God’s own words.” 

This use of the book, instead of making 
narrow lives, gave a high, broad outlook and 
a dignified way of speaking of sacred things. 
Moreover it so strengthened the mind as to 
enable it to digest books which the average 
family of today would find scarcely the 
brain to tackle. Wordsworth, Milton, 
Shakespeare and Macaulay were bought in 
great, complete volumes, bound in good 
leather for daily use. 

With all these memories, can we _ sub- 
mit to see the Bible stories treated with an 
unfairness and rude discourtesy which we 
never accord to our folklore? What good 
story-teller would interlard the tale of 
Cinderella with such remarks as, “Oh, but 
you know that couldn’t be true, really, for 
there is no such thing as a fairy godmother 
and a pumpkin was never changed to a 
coach.” 

No, out of respect to dramatic art, if for 
no higher reason, if we tell the story at all 
we tell it vividly, and make it all happen be- 
fore the child’s eyes. 

Many a Christian parent in these days 
finds it hard to sit through a sermon in 
which the Bible is mutilated with sopho- 
morie stupidity; apparently for no purpose 
except to show that the speaker is quite up 
to date. 

The grand, spiritual lessons, which depend 
not in the least upon the accuracy of historic 
detail, are allowed to be caught or lost as 
may ‘happen, while we learn, forsooth, that 
there must have been two Isaiahs. God 
send there were twenty! The world needed 
them. 

The professors in our colleges and semi- 
naries are probably free from this fault. 
The most spiritual-minded and intelligent 
of their disciples testify that the new light 
thrown through the Bible makes it more 
than ever a guide and a source of inspira- 
tion. But those who have failed to catch 
the vision are just the ones who drift to the 
quiet country places, where their words have 
the greatest power to wound and grieve and 
to produce a distrust of modern education ; 
thus delaying the progress of church unity. 

Hyen the Sunday school has suffered. 
We have heard Joseph jocosely spoken of as 
“quite a dude, in his coat of many colors; 
who would, if he lived now, smoke cigar- 
ettes.” 

And now must it be the sacred Gospel 
narrative that is to suffer this coarse, un- 
dignified and unworthy treatment? Must 
we weigh and measure the loaves and fishes? 
What does it matter whether the bodies of 
the multitude were fed by so many square 
inches of bread and flesh, or whether the 
minds and souls were so filled’ that food 
was neither craved nor thought of? 

There stands the beautiful story, told in 
exquisite simplicity. In the center is the 
Christ, whom nineteen centuries of imita- 
tion has enabled no one to equal. 

Can we not, at least in the presence of 
this figure, murmur, ‘Peace; be still.” 


The Cure 


Once there was a man who made life mis- 
erable for all he met by eternally harping 
about his aches and pains. 

He would discourse on the subject of his 
dyspepsia, and he would almost interrupt a 
religious service to tell of his rheumatic 
symptoms. 

If he had a stitch in his side he had to 
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pester his friends with it, and a headache 
helped him make everybody unhappy. 

At last a bright young woman, to whom 
the man applied for sympathy, cured him of 
all his ailments. 

When he was in the midst of a catalogue 
of his sufferings, she said sweetly: 

“Yes, it is strange how many of these 
things afflict a man as he begins to grow 
old.” - 

That man never even had a symptom after 
that.— Wilbur D. Nesbit, in Judge. 


Master Rain 


Striding, striding over the sea, 
Calming the rage of the waves goes he, 
Lulling the moan of the mighty main, 
Assuaging Master Rain! 


Marching, marching over the land. 
Scattering wide, with a lavish hand, 
Draughts. for the thirsting seed of the grain, 
Bountiful Master Rain! 


Never, never a wanderer long; 

Ever, ever a-brim with song— 

A plaintive, pleading, pleasuring strain— 
Musical Master Rain! 


Welcome thou when the shadows sleep! 
Welcome thou when the dreams are deep! 
Bearing Peace to Penace and Pain, 
Merciful Master Rain! 


Old as the host of the hills of earth, 
Yet as young as the soul of mirth, 
Fain we are of thee, all of us, fain, 
Brotherly Master Rain! 

—Clinton Scollard. 


Hunts in the Bible 


IV. 


Identify the persons, animals and things. 
italicized below, giving the appropriate 
Bible reference for each pair. 

1. A certain animal reminded a man of 
his sinfulness. 

2. That same man went up on the roof 
of a house at a certain hour. 

8. At that same hour, on another day, 
two people met near a hole, dug by a cer- 
tain man. 

4. That man once deceived his father. 

5. That father, when young, went on a 
strange errand accompanied by three other 
persons and a certain kind of animal. 

6. An animal of that kind was once 
startled by the sight of an angel holding a 
certain object. 

7. An object of the same sort was the 
last thing handled by a certain king before 
his death. 

8. That king was once made angry by 
the sight of something empty. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF JULY 16 


Both: 1. (J 3 and A 22); 10. (J 5 and 
A\80); 11. (J 6 and A 11); 15. (J 5 and A 10, 
18); 22. (J 4 and A 5); 23. (J 9 and A 44); 
29. (J 17 and A 27); 31. (J 17 and A 29); 
82. (J 4 and A 14); 37. (J 16 and A 35); 
41. (J 3 and A 6); 45. (J 3 and A 30). 


Jonah only: 3 (18); 17 (8); 21 (17); 28 
(9)'3) 130 -(6) 313385 (12)5 38) (14))5° 40 ((5):5 
42 (14). 

Acts only: 2 (5); 4 (16, ete.) ; 5. (40)3$ 


6 (32); 7 (29, 41); 8 (30, 41); 9 (40); 12 
(31) 5°18 (4, 2) 3 14. (11).3 16:;(29).;, 18 (44):5 
19 (85) ; 20 (38) ; 24 (26) ; 25 (2y) ; 26 (41); 
27 (20) ; 34 (20) ; 35 (12) ; 36 (48) ; 39 (23) ; 
43 (84); 44 (19). 


If I were to choose among all the gifts 
and qualities that which, on the whole, 
makes life pleasanter, I should select the 
love of children. No circumstance can ren- 
der this world wholly a solitude to one who 
has this possession.—Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 
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Great Discoveries 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Concerning Jesus 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


Hil. 


‘On their journey apart from the crowds 
whom Jesus had taught in Galilee, the dis- 
ciples had discovered that he was the Mes- 
siah. On the mountain top in the night 
they had discovered the glory of Jesus as the 
Messiah. On the plain below they had wit- 
nessed his power to restore to health a boy 
tortured by insanity of mind. In these ex- 
periences they had seen in their Master a 
character and power which transcended 
their knowledge of what was possible in 
man. ‘Then followed furtker discoveries of 
his divine greatness and of human possibil- 
ities of attaining to it. One of these discoy- 
eries was of the capacity of forgiveness in 
Jesus and in his followers. This disclosure 
is made in: 

1. The law of forgiveness stated (vy. 22). 
The disciples had just been told how to 
treat an offending member of the synagogue 
(vs. 15-17). Note that the word translated 
“church” is in the margin rendered ‘‘congre- 
gation.” Of course there was no Christian 
church then. The disciples were Hebrews 
and belonged to the Jewish synagogue, and 
Jesus also belonged to it. They had come 
to be hated by its rabbis, who had been 
their religious teachers, who were calling the 
Teacher they had chosen slanderous and 
abusive names (Matt. 11: 19; John 8: 48; 
10: 33). Peter wanted to know how long 
they ought to endure such treatment. Sup- 
pose they formed a “congregation” and ex- 
cluded these slanderers from it.. If one of 
them should ask admission and should offend 
again, ought they to forgive and take him 
back? How many times ought they to do 
this? The rabbis had taught them that 
three times was the utmost limit (Amos 1: 
3, 6G, 9, ete.). Their new Teacher had taught 
them a more generous spirit than that. 
Would he extend the limit to seven times? 
This was Peter’s question. 

The answer of Jesus lifted the considera- 
tion of the subject to another and different 
kind of sphere. The divine law, Jesus said, 
knew no limit to forgiveness (v. 22). Those 
who act in the spirit of the Heavenly Father 
will offer forgiveness to those who ask for it, 
times without number. This was a new dis- 
covery by the disciples of the spirit of Jesus. 

2. The divine law illustrated. Put into 
your own language this story (vs. 23-27), 
with an outline something like this: A man 
of immense wealth had in his employ one 
who was found to be owing him a million 
dollars and was a bankrupt. The employer, 
according to the custom, ordered whatever 
property he held to be taken and himself, 
with his family, to be sold as slaves. But 
when the miserable debtor begged for leni- 
eney and promised to pay the whole debt, 
his ereditor, though he knew there was not 
the slightest possibility that the debtor could 
ever do what he was promising, accepted his 
intention for the act, freely extended sym- 
pathy to him and gave him full release. 
This, said Jesus, represents the disposition 
of God toward all his children who seek his 
forgiveness, however great their sins against 
him. pad : 

3. The divine law defied. This debtor 
had not really accepted the forgiveness of- 
fered him. He did not understand it, for soon 
he met a man who owed him twenty-five 
dollars, and at once he seized him and be- 
gan choking him, demanding immediate pay- 
ment. The miserable debtor pleaded with 
him as he had done with his. creditor, in the 


Christ’s Law of Forgiveness 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 31. A Lesson on Forgiveness. Matt. 


18: 21-35. 


same words (vs. 29, 26). But he got a very 
different answer (vs. 30, 27), an answer his 
creditor would not have made if he had ap- 
propriated his lord’s forgiveness. For he 
manifested an unforgiving spirit toward ene 
who had wronged him immeasurably less 
than he had wronged his lord. 

4. The consequences of an unforgiving 
spirit. It was a new discovery to the dis- 
ciples that they could avail themselves of the 
forgiveness of God only when they cherished 
the spirit with which God forgave. Jesus 
had taught it to them before (Luke 6: 35; 
Matt. 6: 14, 15). But such truths as this 
are learned only by visions of the Messiah 
seen through experience. The prophets had 
the vision (Isa. 58: 3-5), but the people did 
not retain it. When Jesus revealed the 
spirit of the Father in his own experience 
(Luke 28:. 33, 34), the disciples came to 
apprehend its meaning and afterwards they 
interpreted it to others (Eph. 1: 7; 2: 4-6; 
John 3: 16;.1 Pet. 4: 1); 

The discovery of this great law of. for- 
giveness revealed through Christ has been 
made afresh by a long roll of Christian mar- 
tyrs who have died forgiving those whom 
they gave their lives to save. You can well 
study the lives of such men as Savonarola, 
John Huss, Bishop Patteson, Bishop Han- 
nington and scores of others whose names 
have been added in Christian history to the 
roll of honor in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, “who loved not their life even unto 
death” (Rev. 12: 11). Besides these, is 
that far longer roll of unnamed martyrs con- 
tinually revealing the spirit of Christian for- 
giveness through all the Christian centuries. 
The revelation through Christ of this divine 
law is really a part of the discovery which 
the disciples made of him in their vision on 
the mountain top, when they saw his glory. 


How God Develops Character 


God works in human character by the in- 
ward promptings and by ‘outward enyiron- 
ment. The one impels and expands, the 
other molds into shape. ‘Character build- 
ing’ is a questionable term,, for we do not 
build up character virtue by virtue like a 
block house. 

We note some of the particular processes 
divinely employed in the formation of char- 
acter : 

1. Hardening. The finest instruments 
are of hardened steel. No other will take 
on the delicate edge. The process of harden- 
ing is a rigorous one, but it is worth while. 
The substantial helpers in the church are 
those who have developed a hardness of 
moral sinew. They are of the true metal. 
Rey. EF. B. Meyer observes that jewels are 
in their analysis but lumps of inert matter 
erystallized under “convulsion, pressure and 
fire.’ Values are created by processes. 
Hard experiences are needed to develop 
strong characters, 

2. Softening. Uardness alone is an in- 
sufficient quality. The character needs a 
finish of the grace of tenderness. God’s gen- 
tleness makes us great. The character that 
is already soft to the core is not the one to 
be helped by this process. It would only 
add weakness to weakness. But the spirit 
of gentleness worn over a sturdy, rugged 
character gives added grace. The true gen- 
tleman is not the tame, unassertive, inoffen- 
sive type of man, but the strong, soldierly 
type with the grace of gentleness added. 
Strong characters like Garibaldi and Lin- 
coln seemed to have added greatness because 
of the tenderness of their hearts. Such are 
the meek—the real inheritors of the earth. 
The processes designed to take off the edge 
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of pride and self-assertiveness are not of the _ 


welcome sort, but are good for the soul. 


Jesus’ lesson in washing the disciples’ feet 


was one that took hold. God rebukes our 
willfulness by allowing us to do and say 
things that cause us a painful reaction. 
Peter wept bitterly for his willful denial of 
his Master, and it did him good. Moses, for 
a rash act, in striking down an offender, was 
given a long time to reflect, and came out 
a meek man. But he had become better 
fitted to be a leader. 

3. Elimination of evil. This process is 
twofold. The indirect method, which is the 
normal one, is by keeping the soul in health- 
ful exercise and in a healthful atmosphere. 
Christian activity is a great restorer of the 
soul. But there are sometimes exerescences 
which cling to an otherwise healthy frame, 
and which require special treatment. There 
are stubborn faults that yield neither to the 
healthful exercise of the soul, nor to the 
knife of bold resolution. The slow process 
of mortification seems the only thing to 
meet it, and this is the most tedious of all. 
Paul’s thorn was painful, but with added 
grace was good to bear. Anything which 
reduces or eliminates evil is a blessing. 

4. Inspiring. “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.” The divine Spirit is in. all 
these processes, but it needs to go further 
than merely to correct. The soul must feel 
its wings. We must be fanned with the 
breath of heaven. High ideals must possess 
us, the vision being cherished till it photo- 
graphs itself upon the soul, and still cher- 
ished till it crystallizes into character. We 
may have as much of divine inspiration as 
we will take into our lives and bring into 
exercise. Davip H. StTRoNG. 


Prayer meeting topie for July 24-30. How 
God Develops Character. Job 2:1-10; Dan. 
6: 1-28; Heb. 12: 1-18. Divine processes— 
hardening; softening; eliminating evil; in- 
spiring. Our life a school of character. The 
uses of trial. Instances of God’s training in 
history—in your own sphere of observation. 
What character do you most admire? 


Truths Learned by Heart 


There are certain truths, and these the 
highest, that only open to the pure heart. 
You cannot see them with the mind till the 
soul gets there. This is what Zwingli meant 
in that notable declaration of his: “Truth 
does not depend on the discussions of men, 
but has its seat and rests itself invinecibly in 
the soul. It is an experience which every 
one may have. It is net a doctrine, a ques- 
tion of knowledge, for we see the most 
learned men who are ignorant of this thing, 
which is the most salutary of all.” You can 
never know the truth about prayer but by 
praying. You 
force of 
You can never understand the potency of 
faith but by the soul’s trust. 
open the hidden secret of happiness until, 
upon earth’s sorrows and defeats, there has 
flashed the light of that divine vision which 
is given only to the pure in heart.—J. B., in 
Christian World. 


The Need of Hard Work 


No man is so speedily found out as an 
idle minister. We may hide some things, we 
can never hide our idleness. Be as system- 
atic as the most systematic business man 
yeu know. I used to hear the factory oper- 
atives passing along the street to their work 


at six in the morning, I heard the sound of. 


their clogs on the pavement, and I remember 
hearing the lighter patter of little clogs along 
with the heavier feet. 
when children went to work early. The 
sound of these clogs fetched me out of bed 
and took me to my work.—Rev. J. H. Jowett, 


D. D., in address to students at Hackney — 


College, England. 


can neyer understand the > 
renunciation but by renouncing. : 


These were the days — 


You will never _ 


j 
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Among the New Books 


The Indian as He Was and Is 


No white man in this generation under- 
stands the American Indians so well as Hon. 
Francis E. Leupp. For a quarter of a cen- 
‘tury he mingled with them, for a consider- 


; able, part of that time a member of the 


United States Board of Indian Commission- 
ers ‘and for four years following, United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
results of his experience are presented in the 
volume, The Indian and His Problem (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.00 net), which is, in our judg- 
ment, the most complete statement of the 
problem yet issued, with the most assuring 
outline of its solution. Mr, Leupp’s quali- 
fications for this task include not only a 
thorough study of his subject for many 
years, and the habit of a journalist, with a 
clear and attractive literary style, but a gen- 
uine sympathy with the Indian and a keen 
insight into his character. He has produced 
a thoroughly human document, a philosophy 
not less than a history, and a not less inter- 
_esting than informing account of the In- 
dians in their relations with our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Leupp has had no ‘superior in the 
office he filled for four years as Indian Com- 
missioner, one of the most difficult in the 
whole public service. Yet perhaps his great- 
est work for the Indians is this comprehen- 
sive presentation of their character, of the 
Government’s dealing with them, the work 
of missionaries among them and the obliga- 
tions to them of American white citizens. 

A fit companion volume is the one writ- 

ten by Maj. James McLaughlin, with the 
appropriate title, My Friend the Indian 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Major Mc- 
Laughlin is a United States Indian In- 
spector and was formerly agent to the Sioux. 
His wife is a member of that tribe. For 
thirty-eight years he has lived among In- 
dians and had official dealings with’ them, 
has been their true friend, faced dangers 
from them while working in their behalf, and 
is loved and trusted by the tribes he has 
seryed. This book makes no pretensions to 
literary style, is autobiographical and con- 
tains many thrilling or amusing stories, for 
the truth of which the Major vouches. 
_ These two volumes are a permanent con- 
tribution to the literature of the Indians of 
high value. Many who read them will be 
surprised to find them so rich in humor and 
so interesting as stories. They are besides 
a storehouse of information. We know cf 
no other two volumes which furnish so val- 
uable material for an intelligent and fair 
judgment of one of the great perplexing 
problems connected with the history of the 
American people. 


| Travel in Three Continents 


oks of travel that are informing and 
entertaining always have a place in popular 
regard. To this class belongs China as I 
Saw It, by A. 8S. Roe (Macmillan. $3.00 
net). It is a woman’s and an Wnglish- 
woman’s book, in the old form of familiar 
letters to a friend. The author traveled 
from Shanghai up the coast to Cheefoo and 
Peking, by the Belgian railroad to Hangkow, 
up the Yangtse River and back to Shanghai 


_-by-an overland route and the river again. 


\ 


She stayed often at the homes of’ mission- 
aries and is able to appreciate their work. 
But the charm of the. book is in the racy 
telling of what a pair of shrewd and humor- 
ous eyes saw in travel and in Chinese homes. 
It will give admirable suggestion of the prob- 


' lems of the new China and of the people by 


whom and for whom they are to be solved. 
Who would have thought of pilgrimaging 
among the old Virginia manor houses in a 


houseboat? And yet that is just what Frank 
and Cortelle Hutchins did and have told 
about in their Houseboating on a Colonial 
Waterway (l. C. Page. $2.50 net). They 
built the craft and navigated it and had a 
restful and delightful time in unhurried sail- 
ings on the James and other Virginia rivers. 
There are many interesting pictures of the 
famous houses and the scenery of the river. 
‘The. story is told in an intimate and genial 
fashion that makes the reader a companion 
of the adventure. © 

A traveler who possesses imagination and 
a capacity for keen enjoyment records her 
impressions under the too imposing title, 
From Irish Castles to French Chateux, by 
Norma Bright Carson (Small, Maynard 
& Co.). She visits the haunts of Burns, 
Scott, Milton and Shakespeare. She tells of 
Edinburgh, London and Paris and of her 
favorite cathedrals, York and Lincoln. The 
tone is graceful and easy and the method of 
treatment discursive with nothing of guide- 
book tediousness. 

That the thorough enjoyment of explora- 
tion in a small region is more rewarding 
than hasty glimpses of a wider field is well 
illustrated in C. E. Hughes’s, A Book of. the 
Black Forest (Dutton. $3.00 net). The 
forest is so interesting, with Baden Baden, 
Freiburg and all the natural beauty and his- 
torical memories, that the author’s enthusi- 
asm never flags. It is attractive with trav- 
elers of all sorts, from the pedestrian to the 
motor car enthusiast. The legends are well 
and briefly told along the way. Altogether, 
even for the imaginative stay-at-home it is 
an engaging handbook of an attractive coun- 
try. 

Although there are many handbooks of 
HWnglish cathedrals, The Cathedral Churches 
of England, by Helen Marsh (Pratt. $2.50), 
deserves a place because of its intelligent 
and convenient arrangement. After a brief 
historical sketch, the reader is introduced 
to the interior of each church and is guided 
in his walk so as to see what is really note- 
worthy in nave, transept and choir. ‘The 
book is well adapted to be a guide to a 
eathedral pilgrimage. ’ 


Stories of all Sorts 


Uncle William of The Happy Island, by 
Jennette Lee (Century Co. $1.00), is no 
stranger to readers of the author’s first suc- 
cessful venture in fiction. He is still the 
hero, shaper of happiness and of correction 
for others and lover of wisdom and the out- 
door world. Those who enjoyed the earlier 
book will find its story carried on in these 
cheerful pages. To a few, who. know the 
original of Happy Island and the ways of 
its people, they will have a special charm. 
It is Monhegan, of course, though the pic- 
ture is kept purposely misty in geographical 
details and neither Uncle William nor his 
creator would welcome the over-population 
of the island by summer visitors. 

Two exquisite short stories (Scribners. 
Hach 50 cents net) deal with the hope of 
immortality. Otherwise they are widely dif- 
ferent in matter and manner. The Lifted 
Bandage, by Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews, gives the experience of a man, an 
agnostic, whose only son has met sudden 
death while under a cloud of crime. The 
Messenger, by Katharine Holland, tells of a 
young widow who longs to know what con- 
viction her husband had held about the life 
to come, into which he had been hurled by 
a fatal accident. ‘These stories exemplify a 
modern way of laying hold of the things 
which are unseen but eternal. 

Love and fighting, intrigue and romance 
are lavished upon us by Stephen Chalmers 
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in When Love Calls to Arms (Small, 
Maynard). The scene opens with the 


wreck of one of the ships of the Invincible 
Armada and the hanging of the escaped 
sailors by a Highland chief. The heroine 
has mixed blood of Spain and Scotland and 
keeps her lover on the jump to understand 
her through many exciting and humorous ad- 
ventures. The story is much above the aver- 
age of historical fiction, without being free 
from the glamor of Scott. and Stevenson. 
Being cast in the mold of autobiography, we 
are assured of a happy ending. It will 
amuse a leisure hour rewardingly. 

We are carefully informed that The Right 
Stuff, by Ian Hay (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.20 net), was written’ for English and 
Scotch readers, But the author’s modest 
hope that it will be entertaining to Ameri- 
cans ought to be fulfilled. The tale*is told, 
supposedly, by a young English government 
official possessed of a delightful circle of 
relatives. Under romantic circumstances he 
meets a Scotch student whom he introduces 
to his household as confidential secretary. 
The protégé proves to be indeed ‘the right 
stuff’ and succeeds in love and politics. The 
real reason for writing the book, however, 
would seem to be in order to describe an 
English election. This is done in racy fash- 
ion, with both humor and insight. 

What happens when immovable obstinacy 
encounters irresistible determination? This 
is the problem of The Army Mule, by Charles 
Miner Thompson (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 
net). The answer‘is in brief that the 
woman, of course, has her way. In the 
opening lines we are told that “Mr. Job 
Bixby thought he was going to be married.” 
Why there was any doubt about the matter 
and how insuperable aifliculties were over- 
come provide the plot of the story. It is a 
laughable tale, presumably a juvenile, since 
it first appeared in J’he Youth’s Companion, 
but it possesses certain features which will 
be best enjoyed by readers older and more ex- 
perienced. 

Blaze Derringer, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
(Doubleday, Page. . $1.20), is a story in 
which audacity counts for everything. ‘The 
hero is a “dead game sport’? aged about 
eighteen, who leaves college in sophomore 
year because of a disagreement in regard to 
what humorous with the faculty. He 
lives by his wits and knows all the ways of 
the blackleg, but never ‘cheats. Fortune car- 
ries him to South America, to an ‘opera 
bouffe republic where he is engaged in a plot 
to release’a former ‘ruler. There is'a Bos: 
ton educated daughtér and villians a-plenty 
Out of these elements Mr, Lyle has made a 
lively farce: 

Nothing stands in the way of Josephine 
Daskam Bacon when she wishes to manufac- 
turé @ story, not even the probabilities. But 
THe Biography of a Boy (Harpers. $1.50) 
would have been much improved by an occa- 
sional’ remembrance that even fiction folks 
ought to be consistent with themselves and 
ordinary facts. The plot carries the family 
of Tom and Susy Wilbour from a New York 
flat to a country home within commuter-dis- 
tance Of the city. Arrived, the pair try gar- 
dening, farming, send their children to school 
and get acquainted with their neighbors. It 
is all told in Mrs, Bacon's well-known, rol- 
licking, witty style. Kindergartens, Sunday 
schools, church-going, woman’s suffrage and 
Christian Science are ably and caustically 
dealt with; but the pranks of the children 
are woefully exaggerated, as well as their in- 
fluence upon older people; while Susy, who 
has been a Dora of the Doras—a fascinating 
little fool—up to the last chapter, suddenly 
becomes converted into an Agnes, rather too 
businesslike, on the turn of a page. 


is 
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Twenty-five Years of 
Training Y. M. C. A. Workers 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is 


so powerful a factor in modern religious 
life, and its secretaries rank so high as 


Christian workers, that it is hard to realize 
that they are comparatively a new feature 
in our religious development. The Y. M. 
C. A. secretary is a modern product. Per- 


REV. DAVID A. REED 


Congregational pastor who started Springfield Training 
School 


haps he has come up from the ranks and 
evolved into a secretary. But the secretary- 
ship is a profession now, demanding trained 
men, and most of these, an ever-increasing 
number, are “made in Springfield.” 

When David Allen Reed began his min- 
istry at Hope Church, Springfield, as_ re- 
cently as 1881, the city had no Y. M. C. A., 
and his church had no work in hand for 
young men. Everywhere the problem before 
the general officials was to get competent 
leaders for the fast multiplying associations ; 
qualified men were scarce. Gradually a plan 
evolved in this pastor’s mind, and he worked 
it out in consultation with others, to found 
a school for training secretaries and other 
lay workers. Some people arose in opposi- 
tion, suspecting it of being a cheap substi- 
tute for theological seminaries, with a short 
eut to the ministry. But in 1885 the School 


for Christian Workers began its double 
work. In 1899 it multiplied itself by divid- 
ing. One of the resulting organisms kept 


the old name for a little while and has since 
become the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, whose silver anniversary has 
lately been chronicled. The other was called 
the International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, and is now, like its sister, seeking a 
new name. This also has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. ; 

The Training School is not well known in 
church circles. Two veteran pastors from 
the vicinity met on its campus at Commence- 
ment and confessed mutually their ignorance 
about it. But it deserves to be known as 
an ally of the churches. It is doing a splen- 
did bit of technical training for more than 
a hundred young men every year, gathered 
from all parts of the world, giving them a 
rigid three-year course in fundamentals that 
underlie the success of the Association 
worker, whether he be a candidate for gen- 
eral seeretaryship or director of physical 
culture. It is not ecclesiastical and of 
course not denominational, but its faculty 
composed chiefly of laymen has three Con- 
gregational ministers. 

Like all new schools not originated by a 
plutoerat, this one had youthful struggles. 
“The time would fail me to tell of’ its heroes 
of faith and works. Salaries were often 
far in arrears; debt clogged its progress; its 
buildings have come singly and slowly; it 
had to feel its way to a curriculum; it had 
to train its own faculty, more than half of 
whom are alumni. But the hardest of the 
struggle seems past. Tor six years it has 
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avoided debt. It. has a modest endowment 
and a fine campus on the edge of the city 
on the shore of Lake Massasoit, once called 
“the watershop’s pond.’ On Commencement 
day the corner stone of a new and larger 
gymnasium was laid, ground was broken for 
a new library and the new Pratt athletic 


field, in some respects the finest in the 
country, was dedicated. For obvious reasons 


athletics bulk large in this school. The class 
of 1910 graduated eight secretaries and six- 
teen physical directors. Football is compul- 
sory, and the team gets onto the schedule 
of the “‘big’’ college teams. Basket ball was 
invented in the school. 

Not alone for Y. M. C. A. work are the 
physical course men trained; the playground 
movement gets them as leaders, and city 
schools look here for physical directors. 
The men who teach boys and youth the road 
to perfect physical manhood must themselves 
know the rules of ‘tthe game.” Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick was the first head of this depart- 
ment. He had to fight his way to popular 
acceptance of his physical creed, but today 
“the gymnasium and athletic field have be- 
come one of the best opportunities for the 
physical director to win men to Christ and 
his service.” 

Along with Dr. Reed, the founder and first 
president, must be named the fourth presi- 


dent, Dr. Laurence L. Doggett, who for 
fourteen years has been the man at the 


helm, bearing the responsibility and reaping 
the reward of seeing the institution firmly 
established in a successful career. 

LONG. 


Four Decades a Deacon 


To be a deacon forty years and still seem 
young; to have a record of missing the com- 
munion service only twice in all that time; 
and to have filled the office so acceptably 
that the church counts it an honor to mark 
the anniversary; this is an epitome of Luke 
S. Stowe’s diaconate thus far in North 


LUKE S. STOWE 


Forty years a deacon in Springfield, Mass. 
Chureh of Springfield, Mass. At a recent 
midweek meeting the deacons of the sister 
churches were invited to share in the cele- 


bration. They brought their greetings and 
eonfessed their inability to match Deacon 
Stowe’s record. He has’ also held nearly 


every other lay position in church and parish 
at various times. He was teaching a Sun- 
day school class of elderly ladies three years 
before he joined the church, and he had 
been a member only two years when elected 
deacon. ‘ 

Since 1864 he has been one of Springfield’s 
prominent business men with increasing in- 
terests of many kinds. Three times recently 


he has represented the city in the «state 
legislature. He sums up his experience as 


deacon as worth more than it has cost him 


_to have the privilege of visiting the sick, 


comforting the discouraged and helping the 
needy. Lona. 
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Memorials at North Adams, 
Mass. 


First Church, North Adams, Mass., was 
redecorated and refurnished last summer, 
and the interior is now artistic, harmonious 
and restful. Shortly after the reopening in 


September, Hon. H. Torry Cady, former 
mayor of North Adams, presented a fine 
window, made by the Tiffany Company. 


This gift somehow appealed to the people, 
and since then six windows have been offered 
to the church. Four of these are already 
in; the Cone, the Sykes, the Barber and the 
Richardson windows. The Hunter window 
is promised Noy. 1; the sixth window already 
promised will come later. All have been 
made by Tiffany. Hight of the twelve win- 
dow openings have now been taken. 

The Barber window, shown herewith, has 
for its subject the Geod Shepherd. It com- 
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memorates Daniel James Barber, 1836-1909, 
a graduate of Williams College in the class 
of 1859, and for many years the head of the 
Barber Leather Company. He was a lead- 
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ing citizen, and one of the most successful 
manufacturers. He was for many years a 
member of the church, a constant attendant 
on its services and interested in its work. 


Royal Pole as Congregational Pastor 


Transplanted Heroism in a Pennsylvania Mining Field 


By Rev. A, E. Ricker 


The ordination of Miss Barbara Slavin- 
skie at Shenandoah, Pa., last month, under 
the auspices of the Wyoming Association of 
Congregational Churches, was an event of 


unusual interest and impressiveness. ‘T'wo 
home missionary superintendents, as well as 
representatives of the association, were in 
attendance, and four or five nationalities 


' participated in the program. 


\ 
. 


i 


The first feature of peculiar interest is 
the personality of the candidate. It is not 
only that a woman, and a Polish woman, 


. with two languages perfectly at home in her 


lips, was ordained to the ministry; but in 
this case her lineage on her mother’s side 
goes back in a direct line to one of the 
earliest royal families of Poland. No won- 
der that she loves her people, and that devo- 
tion to the cause of Poland’s liberty is in 
her blood. Her father was a Russian, at 
first a Greek Catholic priest, and chaplain 
in the Czar’s Body Guard. Later, he ac- 
cepted a high government position, which he 
held until coming to this country in the 
early seventies. He was an accomplished 
scholar, linguist, orator and author. On sev- 
eral, occasions he spoke in the presence of 
the Czar, pleading the cause of the common 
people. So eloquently and tactfully was his 
appeal made that the Czar personally deco- 
rated him. with gold and silver medals. 

But the Russian government had a higher 
compliment for Herr Slavinskie than this. 
Through his Polish wife of royal blood, he 
had become deeply interested in the cause of 
that suffering country, and his position and 
influence enabled him to render effectual aid. 
And the highest reward Russia can bestow 
upon the spirit of liberty was not withheld. 
The ancestral estates of the family, located 
between Poland and Lithuania, were confis- 
cated to the Russian government. Thus this 
noble family, having sacrificed to liberty the 
means of maintaining an establishment in 
accord” “with | their social -standing, turned 
their eyes "0 America. But: they came, not 
as the great masses of their people come, 
to better their condition, but to seek obscur- 
ity and the unaccustomed privilege of toil 
for. daily bread. 

Another matter of unusual interest is the 
“religious! life of this. Russian-Polish family. 
Even in the old country, the Protestant 
Bible was a family possession, and the fam- 


ily counselor and guide. On coming to 
America, this family united with the Prot- 
estant Hpiscopal Church. Their children, 
born and reared in this country, were Bible 


trained from the first, and at twelve years 
of age entered into membership in the 
church of their parents. So here is an ex- 
ample of the higher religious life of true 
piety and intelligent Christian convictions, 
that is no doubt still found, perhaps more 
often than we think, among the Slavic races 
with whom the warfare for modern liberty 
began. 

Miss Slavinskie herself was born at Hay- 
erstraw-on-Hudson, N. Y., and was educated 
in the public schools of Cleveland. Religious 
from her earliest childhood, she had longed 
to be a foreign missionary. But in Cleve- 
land, coming into contact with the late Dr. 
Schauffler, she was. led to see the need of 
evangelizing work among her own people 
and to devote her life to that cause. At fif- 


BARBARA SLAVINSKIE 


REV. 


teen years of age she united with the Con- 
gregational church, to which she has ad- 
hered ever since. In the Schauffler Train- 
ing School she completed the four years’ 
Bible course, being the first Polish woman in 
the country to take up this work for her peo- 
ple. She has toiled for them earnestly and 
effectually in Cleveland, Detroit and Bay 
City, Mich. In the latter city her period of 
service ran into several years, the converts 
from her labors uniting’ with the Congrega- 
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tional Church of which Rey. C. T. Patchell 
was pastor. 


THE SHENANDOAH FIELD 


Whether as. a sociological study or as a 
mission field, Shenandoah, Pa., is a place of 
strange fascination. A little Welsh church 
that had exercised commanding influence, in 
which Rev. J. P. Jones, D. D., now of India, 
was once pastor, had been swamped by the 
incoming tide of Slay miners. It was about 
to close its doors. But in December, 1908, the 
present superintendent of home missions for 
Pennsylvania, Rev. A. EH. Ricker, made a 
study of the situation: 26,000 people, fully 


eighty per cent. foreign, of whom 9,000 were 
Poles; 


many thousands of the remaining 
classes Slavs. Surely if Congre- 
gationalists desire a field for 
missionary effort among these 
folk, no denser conditions or 
urgent need could be required. 
The little band of members of 
the local church were won to 
adopt the missionary purpose, 


and in March, 1909, Miss 
Slavinskie began her labors 
there. 


The story of privations and 
hindrances and exacting and ex- 
hausting toil during these first 
sixteen months will never be 
told in full. But apathy, in- 
difference and even hostility 
have been overcome, the mem- 
bership strengthened, and first 
converts from the Polish peo- 
ple won. The standing of the 
church in the community has 
been established, and decided 
financial gains secured. 

Now, provision has been made to open the 
basement of the church for institutional 
work, and varied forms of social and educa- 
tional seryice that will greatly increase the 
usefulness of the mission. Here is indeed a 
work that may well appeal to those who be- 
lieve that it is ours to Americanize and 
evangelize the immigrants from Southern 
and Central HBurope who are filling our 
mines and mills and cities. And here is a 
missionary, strong in intellect and strong in 
spiritual life, who has inherited ideals con- 
nected with the age-long struggle for human 
liberty and religious privilege, that may well 
serve by the side of the best our Pilgrim 
Fathers have bequeathed to us. 

Meadville, Pa. 


Worship in the Woods 


“IT can worship God more truly in the 
woods. or in the seashore than I can in any 
chureh,” declared a young man, who, 
once a church attendant, had grown desul- 
tory in his church habits, and had found a 
joy in his larger liberty which he mistook 
for religion. 

That one can worship God in the woods 
or on the mountains or by the sea is a fact 
whieh no one would eare to dispute. It 
would be well if we all worshiped God more 
frequently out of doors than we do. But 
those persons who develop such a fondness 
for worshiping God only in the woods do 
not for some reason or other grow in the 
graces of Christian discipleship. 

Churechgoing is to many irksome because 
it. makes demands upon them. It implies 
fellowship and involves attention, and ne- 
cessitates a subordination of one’s self to an 
established order. Against all this the say- 
age in us rebels. The savage longs for the 
unbridled license of the woods. Simply to 
stroll amid the trees or along the shore, 
allowing all sorts of delicious fancies and 


sO 


grand thoughts to course through the mind, 


this no doubt brings pleasure, but one errs 
when he supposes it is worship.—Broadway 
Tabernacle Tidings, by Dr. C. E. Jefferson. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Limit of Tolerance 


Your write up of the Pharisee, ancient 
and modern, in a recent number is a match- 
less statement, perfect setting forth of truth. 
I like it immensely. One other: thing. A 
short time ago you had a first page broadside 
‘on our attitude toward sister churches, a 
plea for charity, good will, acknowledgment 
of their good qualities. It was all right. 
But I happen to know that some people who 
belong to a warring, destructive sect took 
advantage of the editorial to claim that your 
teaching was that we should be friendly and 
on terms of brotherhood with all those who 
make religious claims. 

I wish you would write another article 
pointing out our attitude toward such people 
as Mormons, Christian Scientists, Spirit- 
ualists and particularly Sandfordites and 
Seventh Day Adventists. This latter sect, 
in my opinion, is about the most heretical of 
any and does the most damage. If you know 
their history, you know that they live by 
tearing down evangelical churches, disrupt- 
ing families, sowing seeds of discord 
everywhere. They upset the whole interpre- 
tation of God’s Book and God’s Day as evan- 
gelically considered, and would turn us all 
back into Judaism. Like Saul of Tarsus, 
they make havoc of the church. 

Now do you claim that we are under obli- 
gation to allow these people to steal the 
sheep out of our folds by their specious argu- 
ments and yet fellowship and acknowledge 
their virtues? Should we not rather take 
Paul’s position against Peter’s false ‘concep- 
tion of circumcision as he says, “I withstood 
him to the face, for he was to be blamed’’? 

I feel that you ought, in justice to the 
rest of us, who have to meet these things, 
at least to deliver us from the obligation to 
hold these people as brothers beloved, to be 
treated just as we treat the churches recog- 
mized as evangelical and who are seeking to 
edify the body of Christ. F. E. D. 


The Pilgrim Hall Monday Meeting 


Many of our ministers will remember when 
cour regular Boston Monday Meeting was 
held on the corner of Beacon, and Somerset 
Streets; but only a few will remember it 
far back of that. Yet our meeting may be 
said to have been held long ago down in 
Spring Lane. It was then, a semi-private 
meeting, a kind of a parlor meeting, attended 
only by ministers of old Boston proper and 
such others near by as they ‘might ‘graciously 
invite in with them. They met in the Old 
South Chapel, baek of’ the old Old South 
Church. Those were the days of good Dr. 
Blagden and good Dr. Nehemiah Adams and 
others almost as good, ‘if not as mature as 
they. Young John Todd‘was then soon com- 
ing into the Winter Street Church pulpit ; 
and dear Dr. Plumb into one of the pulpits 
of Chelsea. Me 

Probably the Pilgrim’ Hall Meeting of 
1909, thanks to good committee service and 
to many good men, hadas much influence 
upon the denomination :and contributed as 
much to the coming of the Kingdom, as the 
Spring Lane meeting in ‘any year of its ex- 
istence. Yet there have been great changes 
since the eighteen-fifties. 

Some of us think that one change in par- 
ticular is evident, namely, that the element 
of fraternity has partly disappeared. Some 
of us are so fully convinced of this that we 
are truly concerned about it. And when our 
wise committee deliberately recommend that 
half of the meetings be discontinued, we ex- 
perience a shock. 

Those who have attended the meetings for 
a great many years, perhaps ought not to 
say much; they ought to let the younger 
men talk. Still we are convinced that 
neither star speakers, nor sensational topics 


are of more importance than fellowship. In- 
deed, some of us think that such a meeting 
could not permanently exist half the time, or 
even once a month, as some say would be 
still better, if brotherly regard were to be 
largely dropped out. 

Reverently speaking, has the Lord enough 
star speakers in this region to send five or 
six to Boston every Monday in the season? 
If we must have a star speaker so often, 
would it not seem as if the different meet- 
ings should all come together, in one place, 
and get along with one star a week? Wven 
then we do not believe that a true ministers’ 
meeting can possibly do its work, unless 
brotherly regard has a large place in it. 

Under all the circumstances, would now 

be a good time to suggest an effort to bring 
fraternity into greater prominence in such 
meetings? Boston is full of ministers all 
summer. Only a small part of the clergy 
own a summer home at Beverly Farms, or a 
bungalow by the sea, or a cottage up among 
the mountains, or a shack in the most out- 
of-the-way place one ever heard of, down 
in the Maine woods. There are many min- 
isters here in Boston every week now, who 
earry burdens and who -need to come fre- 
quently into the atmosphere of special 
prayer for such as they, and of brotherly 
love. 
- A meeting this summer, either with or 
without sensational attractions, might be a 
small one. At best it would be apt to miss 
the presence of some. whose presence is 
always very greatly desired. But still, if 
it helped even a little as amiable testimony 
for the vital importance of warm brotherli- 
ness, to a good ministers’ meeting, might it 
not be of real value as a preparation for the 
resumption of the regular meetings next 
fall? Could not a very few ministers start 
such a meeting temporarily, if they believed 
in it thoroughly? “Two or three” would 
surely be enough to begin, although more 
would be better. If there are “two or 
three’ so minded, can they not find one an- 
other out? Ww. J. B. 


Two Distinct Doctrines 


In a recent issue of your paper you copy 
from The Broadway Tabernacle Tidings an 
article by Dr. Jefferson, entitled The Apos- 
tolic Succession, in which he says, ‘There 
is no more likelihood of their doing this than 
there is of their accepting . . . the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
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Do not Protestants generally be- 
Does Dr. Jeffer- 
G. M. B. 


Mary.” 
lieve in the Virgin birth? 
son deny it? 


[Many, perhaps we may say most, Prot- 
estants believe in the doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of Jesus. We are sure that Dr. Jeffer- 
son would not deny it. No Protestants, so 
far as we know, aceept the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
—PEDIToRS.] 


Family Worship 


Why need neglect of family worship con- 
tinue to grow? Time can be found for it in 
the busiest family. . 

A good form of it is found in many public 
schools, in which the pupils take great sat- 
isfaction and profit. At the opening of work 
for the day, the teacher reads a few verses 
from the Bible, a devotional hymn is sung, 
followed by the audible joining of the pupils 
in the Lord’s Prayer, all of which, without 
haste, takes less than ten minutes. 

When can this simple and interesting sery- 
ice be enjoyed in the home? Probably not 
in the morning in the average family, where 
duties are pressing, but at the close of the 
cheerful tea or dinner hour, there is ample 
time for it, while the family is seated at the 
table, no one but the pianist or organist 
being obliged to leave it. Is not this a sim- 
ple matter worth trying today? 3 

In the case of the comparatively few, who 
do not go to their daily work before nine 
o’clock, the close of the breakfast hour is a 
suitable and convenient time for the delight- 
ful exercise that makes a good beginning of 
the day. 

JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 

Burlington, Vt. 


Bangor’s Evangelistic Band 


The Chapman-Alexander campaign in 
Maine last winter made a deep impression 
upon Bangor Seminary. Dr. Chapman’s 
suggestion of an evangelistic band among 
the students found a hearty response. A 
meeting of the students followed at which 
addresses were made by Dr. Chapman and 
Mr. Alexander, and the band organized with 
the co-operation of a faculty advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of President Beach and 
Professor Lyman. 

The members were chosen from those stu- 
dents of each class who were of high stand- 
ing in their studies. Among the number 
were some maturer men who had had ex- 


perience in preaching, and from them was. 


ae PSSSARS: 


Bangor Semimary evanaelistic band which grew out of the Chapman-Alexander campaign in Maine 
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chosen the preacher for each trip. The plan 

for service was to go, not oftener than once 
a month, to some needy rural field where a 
recent graduate or a student of the Semi- 
nary was pastor. He prepared for the com- 
ing of the workers who arrived on the field 
as early as possible on Saturday. They de- 
voted the afternoon to calling upon the peo- 
ple of the community to arouse interest, and 
then held a preliminary seryice in the even- 
ing, at which each member of the Band 
spoke briefly. 

For the Sunday services certain members 
were appointed to look after the different 
details. Thus there was the leader of sing- 
ing, the soloist, the organist, the leader of 
personal workers and the preacher, who had 
general charge of the work. Much stress was 
laid upon the singing. Hach campaign closed 
on Sunday evening. 

Trips thus far have been. magle to tie 
fields with the result of nearly sixty deci- 
sions. The hearty welcome and the quick 
response on the part of these communities 
have exceeded expectations. Invitations have 
already been received for such services for 
the next Seminary year. ‘This practical 

» testing by the students themselves of the 
observations made and training gained dur- 
ing the Chapman-Alexander meetings in 
Bangor has given them a. new enthusiasm 
and confidence, and has provided an experi- 
ence which will be invaluable to them in 
their later ministry. 

Brewer, Me. 


We MM. 


Personalia 


Among the delegates to the International 


Peace Congress next month at Stockholm is | 


Dr. P. S. Moxom of our South Church, 
Springfield, Mass., a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society. 


A handsome memorial window, seventeen 
by nineteen feet, is to be placed in the First 


Methodist Church of New Castle, Pa., the | 


ecburech which Iva D, Sankey joined in his 
boyhood and of which he was later Sunday 
school superintendent and choir master be- 
fore his work with Moody. 


\ 


Within recent months 


Philadelphia has | 


lost by death three great Christian laymen | 


and millionaire philanthropists: 
Thomas, Hpiscopalian; John H. Converse, 
_ Presbyterian, and Samuel A. Crozer, Bap- 
tist. They will be greatly missed in their 
respective denominational councils. 


It hardly needs to be said that the legacy 
to W. R. Moody, by Dr. Silliman, mentioned 
in our last issue, was not a personal bequest. 
But inasmuch as an erroneous impression 
seems to have gone forth from some reports 


. of the legacy, it should be stated that it was | 


George C. | 


‘left to be used in carrying out certain wishes | 


of the testator explicitly stated in the will. 


«Rey. John Hunter of Trinity Church, 
Glasgow, who has made a tour of, the United 
States, preaching and lecturing under 
auspices of the Universalist denomination, 
took with him on his return home another 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred by 
Tufts College. He- left behind him worthy 
and wise sayings to be Cee by many 
hearers. 


Sir Albert ae M. P., one of the most | 
in Dng- | 
land, ‘has been thirty-seven years a director | 
‘of the London Missionary Society and for | 


prominent Congregational laymen 


‘twenty-five years its honorary treasurer. 
This latter office he has just resigned. 
ing the ‘last quarter of a century he has 
visited all the Society’s stations in India. 
those on the Samoan Islands, and severa! 
other distant fields. His resignation has 
brought out earnest expressions of apprecia- 
tion of his long and varied service from Eng- 
lish Congregationalists. 


Dur- | 


the | 
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Beginning with the next number 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 
At 10 Cents a Copy 


The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 
first twice-a-month 
number will be out 
August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 
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(i The Entire 24 Magazines 

(ca For $1.50 a Year 

iG The Same as at Present 

i) The.Curtis Publishing Company 
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In the Pastoral Procession 
Glimpses of Ministers Who Go to Important New Fields 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO CONNECTICUT 


When I came to Boston some years ago, 
I found Rey. C. F. Carter rich in unusual 
friendships. In the years since I have dis- 
covered some of the reasons for this good 
fortune. First among them is his faculty 
of taking a generous view of life. Intel- 
lectually one always expects him to go into 
a subject far enough to strike some broad 
principle before he comes home again. His 
generosity,, however, does not make him a 
cheap emotionalist. In a profession tempted 
to overemphasize the feelings, hardly any 
one is more judicial than he. Yet this tem- 
per does not oppress the humanity in him; 
he probably knows and loves poetry more 
now than ever, and this makes attractive the 
solidity of a mind that delights in the sterner 
materials of knowledge. 

But his chief interest is in the contempo- 
rary issues of life and their spiritual origins 
and returns. The unusual demonstration on 
the last Sunday of his Lexington ministry, 
when another church gave up its service, 
brought over its choir and joined through its 
minister in a service of farewell, testifies to 
Mr. Carter’s ministry, whether it pointed out 
the tragic consequences of passionate sin, in 
a sermon long to be remembered, or pro- 


REY. C. F, CARTER 


From Lexington, Mass., to Hartford 


claimed the Eternal Gospel as an affirmation 
and stay of the noblest part of man. 
It is as a friend we know him best. We 
shall miss him hereabouts. Young’s at high 
noon on Mondays will lack something. The 
quiet word amid a busy crowd when for a 
moment some deep matter is touched; or the 
hearty voice across the dinner table giving 
and taking blows direct and open; or the 
last word from the lake and mountain, or 
the newest book—all these we must. relin- 
quish to Hartford. And Hartford, both 
church and ministry, is fortunate. 
G. T. S. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO MICHIGAN 


Rey. J. S. Williamson, who for more than 
eleven years has ably filled the pulpit of 
North Church of Haverhill, Mass., enters 
upon his new labors in Plymouth Church, 
Lansing, Mich., the first Sunday in October. 
His pastorate has made a profound impres- 
sion not only upon the church, but also upon 
the community and the conference. Under 
his leadership North Church has carried on 
a growing work alike on conventional. and 
independent lines. Not neglecting the regu- 
lar benevolences of the denomination, there 
has been special interest in the organization 
of Associated Charities and the development 
of the Boys’ Club. In the general church 
life of the community and in the conference, 
Mr. Williamson has wrought nobly for a 
larger spirit of fellowship. The notable 


gathering last Holy Week, when twelve 
pastors and 400 people, representing eight 
different denominations, took the communion 


REY. 
From Haverhill, Mass., 10 Lansing, Mich. 


J. 8. WILLIAMSON 


together, was a triumph of Christian fellow- 
ship, due in no small part to the influence 
of Mr. Williamson. 

He has also done much to promote health- 
ful civic life. Mr. Williamson is not a poli- 
tician in any sense and never thrusts himself 
into prominence in civic affairs. But his 
gospel deals with life right about him in 
such fashion that his influence is second to 
none in purifying politics and aiding civic 
progress. He believes that it is not the 
business of the Church to plunge into all 
manner of individual reforms, but rather to 
create and maintain the atmosphere in which 
all true reforms will flourjsh. G.‘H. H. 


FROM OHIO TO NEBRASKA 


Cleveland gives up Dr. J. A. Jenkins to 
Omaha with reluctance and sincere regret. 
Coming to First Church in 1906 from Im- 
manuel Church, Brooklyn, he gathered up its 
discouraged membership—induced them to 
pay their large and harrassing debt, to im- 
prove their edifice, to modernize the Sunday 
school and to take a position of leadership 
in the city. Among the ministers he has 
been recognized as a force for the advance- 
ment of the best things. A scholar with the 
modern outlook and accepting fully the re- 
sults of Biblical criticism, he has been an 


REV. J. A. 
From Cleveland to Omaha 


JENKINS 


eloquent preacher of the gospel, and his pas- 
torate has been fruitful in large accessions 
on confession. Dr. Jenkins and his wife are 
both Welsh, and he is a graduate of Oberlin. 
DinFs TB. 


WITHIN OIIIO 


Mt. Vernon is one of the old churches of 
Ohio, in a fine county seat town and has had 
for some of its pastors, Russell T. Hall, who 


closed his work at New Britain, and Dean 
Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin. Its recent 
pastor, Rev. E. O. Mead of De Kalb, IIl., 
had a fruitful pastorate of eight years. To 
this splendid church goes Rey. Ira J. Hous- 
ton from Hough Avenue, Cleveland. He has 
unusual equipment for his work—a success- 
ful student and teacher at Olivet—a grad- 
uate of Oberlin Seminary of recent years, a 
city missionary in Cleveland, an associate pas- 
tor with Dr. Carroll, then pastor of a vigor- 
ous city church, he has profound sympathy 
for and experience with those methods de- 
manded now in an efficient church—namely, 
a Sunday school that actually teaches, pro- 
vision for the social life of boys, men and 
women through the week, in the church, and 
competent, intelligent preaching, and thor- 
ough, honest business administration. 
D. F. B. 


FROM. NEVADA TO CALIFORNIA 


Rey. C. L. Mears, who, on Aug. 1, takes 
charge of First Church of Alameda, Cal., 
leaves his work at Reno, Nev., to the regret, 
not only of his own congregation, but of’ the 
entire community. He is a graduate of 
Olivet College in Michigan, his native state. 
Following his graduation he’ engaged in 
business for two years at Seattle. After 


REV. C. 
Leaves Nevada for Alameda, Cal. 
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receiving his degree from Chicago Seminary 
in 1896, he was for five years pastor at Ex- 
celsior, Minn., leaving there for Snohomish, 
Wn. After three years’ successful work 
in this pastorate he was called in February, 
1904, to Reno, the only Congregational 
church in Nevada. During the six and one 
half years of his pastorate im Reno, the 
church has prospered in all respects. More 
than 200 members have been admitted, and 
many improvements have been made, includ- 


ing a ten-room brick parsonage and a $3,500 - 


pipe organ. The Sunday school has out- 
grown the capacity of the church, three large 
classes meeting in neighboring residences, 
and the men’s club is one of the most flour- 
ishing in the West. 

Mr. Mears has been a leader in civic and 
reform movements, while his interest in edu- 


cational life has been an inspiration to 
teachers and pupils in the State Univer- 
sity, the-public schools of Reno and the 


neighboring town of Sparks. His broad 
catholicity has won for him the love and 
respect of all denominations; the Roman 
Catholics were especially grateful for the 
use of the Congregational Chureh when their 
building was recently destroyed by fire. 
His people yield him to the new field of use- 
fulness with great reluctance. K. M. S. 


If a man empties his purse into his head, 
no one can take it from him.—B. Franklin. 


q 
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District of Columbia 
New Pastor at Capital 


Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, who has resigned 
at First, Pawtucket, R. I., to come to Mt. 
Pleasant, is a graduate of Amherst, 1884, 


REV. F. J. 
Rhode Island pastor who goes to Washington, D. C. 


GOODWIN 


and of Union Seminary, 1888. He went to 
Glen Ridge, N. J., soon after its organiza- 
tion and during an eleven years’ pastorate 
saw a house built and the church strength- 
ened. He closes another eleven year pastor- 
ate in Pawtucket, during which ‘there has 
been growth and strong organization. The 
work with the boys and the men is an inter- 
esting feature, a mission has been planted in 
the Darlington district, and after six years 
has become nearly a self-supporting, inde- 
pendent church, with a house fully paid for, 
costing, $17,000. Mr. Goodwin has been 
deeply interested in local charities and moral 
reform. He helped to secure legislation for 
the better regulation of marriage and di- 
voree, was state chairman of the Chapman 
campaign in 1907 and has been president of 
the state Congregational Club 1906-08. His 
talented wife, Grace Duffield Goodwin, an 
extensive and forceful writer in our religious 
and secular periodicals, an able speaker on 
Biblical themes and Bible study, is well 
known to readers of The Congregationalist. 


Wyoming 


Superior: This is a coal camp of some 
2,000 souls without a church or minister of 
any denomination. Recently a Congrega- 
tional church of sixteen members was organ- 
ized here by Rev. C. M. Daley, assisted by 
Rey. F. C. Lewis of Rock Springs, the out- 
growth of the Sunday school work of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. A 
minister will be placed upon the field at 
once. 


Wheatland, Rev. C. H. Gilmore. The 
work has been greatly hampered upon this 
field for lack of seating capacity. One en- 
-couraging feature is the steadily increasing 
attendance of men at the preaching services. 
Five have been received into membership, 
three coming on confession. 


Green River, Rev. J. W. Cone, is a rail- 
road town of 2,000 people. Mr. Cone is the 
only resident minister. The Sunday school 
and young people’s work are the most prom- 
ising features. Two were received into mem- 
bership. Minister’s salary has been in- 
creased $200. 


The Faith Once Delivered 


Prof. James Orr of Glasgow is one of the 
stanchest defenders of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem of theological doctrine, so often chal- 
lenged in these days as out of harmony with 
modern science and religious experience. He 
has just concluded a series of discussions in 
the London Sunday School Chronicle on The 
Faith of a Modern Christian with an article 
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on The Present Outlook. After his extended 
survey of the doctrines held as fundamental 
by Protestant churches in the past, he af- 
firms that he does not know a single one of 
them which Christian faith is to be called to 
surrender in the future. He says: 

“The ‘Fall’ is put in question by evolu- 
tion; but unless sin is made a_ necessity, 
and deprived of its heinousness before God, 
which made redemption needful, its origin 
must ever be sought in the voluntary de- 
parture from rectitude of a creature who had 
the power to live obediently. The Trinity 
is called ‘metaphysical, but we cannot be 
faithful to the revelation in the gospel if we 
fail to recognize in it a God subsisting and 
revealed, in the words of the baptismal con- 
fession, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
The trend of the ‘New Theology’ is to 
humanitarianism in Christology, but the 
Church, so long as she adheres to the faith 
of the Apostles, will never, we may be sure. 
depart from her testimony to her Lord as 
perfect God and perfect man—the Word 
made flesh. There are all sorts of specula- 


tions on the Atonement, but any ‘moral’ the- 
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ory which denies the true vicarious death, 
and atoning, cleansing power of the blood of 
Christ, will never satisfy the conscience or 
faith of the general Christian community or 
furnish an Evangel to preach to the masses. 
‘Justification’ is thought to be a ‘forensic’ 
term, but it can never be twisted to mean 
anything but what it signifies in Paul—a set- 
ting right with God through his own free 
act of pardon and acceptance for Christ’s 
sake. There are eschatologies innumerable; 
but while the mysteries of the future are 
acknowledged, we have no expectation of see- 
ing the Church commit herself to either uni- 
versalism or annihilation, or even make a 
dogma of second probation. JLet veils lie 
where Scripture leaves them.” 


The men whom I have seen succeed best 
in life have always been cheerful and hope- 
ful men, who went about their business with 
a smile on their faces, and took the changes 
and chances of this mortal life like men, 
facing rough and smooth alike as it came.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


Dr. Jekyll 2,a Mr. Hyde 
iP nA Telephone 


Courteous and considerate co- 
operation is as essential at the 
telephone as in the office or home. 


In every use of the telephone 
system, three human factors are 
brought into action—one at each 
end, one or both anxious and prob- 
ably impatient, another at the cen- 
tral office, an expert, at least as 
intelligent and reliable as the best 
stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central 
office factor is the personal servant 
of the other two and is entitled to 
the same consideration that is nat- 


urally given to their regular em- 
ployees. 


Perfect service depends upon the 
perfect co-ordinate action of all 
three factors—any one failing, the 
service suffers. This should never 
be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate 
the personal factor at the central 
office, to make it a machine, have 
been unsuccessful. There are 
times when no mechanism, how- 
ever ingenious, can take the place 
of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the 
use of the telephone universal and the misuse a matter 


of public concern. 


Discourtesy on the part of fele- 


phone users is only possible when they fail to realize the 


efficiency of the service. 


It will cease when they talk 


over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Christian News 


Some superannuated Methodist ministers 
in New England have onganized the Veter- 
ans of the Cross Fellowship, whose purpose 
is fraternal intercourse and also the assist- 
ance of disabled aged pastors and their 
families. 


The main building and’ dormitory of the 
Santee Indian School in‘ Nebraska was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. A large warehouse 
has been fitted up to take its place and the 
work is going forward without interruption. 
This is an important A. M. A. outpost. 


An Episcopal church in Rochester, N. Y., 
has offered its $16,000 parish house, tnely 
equipped with assémbly hall, gymnasium, 
library and reading rooms, for the use of de- 
linquent boys. Other philanthropic agents 
are a parish doctor and a nurse, and a cloth- 
ing bureau, where whole families are fitted 
out at modest cost. 


Some who deride the fragments of a ‘di- 
vided Protestantism should’ remember’ how 
large a few~great divisions bulk and low 
tiny are many of the countless sects. A 
Methodist paper reports,for_ instance, that 
sixteen out of nineteen bodies claiming that 
name comprise just’ oné and one-half’ per. 
cent. of the total membership. won 


A Madras: paper thus gives ‘the roll of 
missionary agencies working in India: ‘Ten 
Baptist’ societies, two Congregational, nine 
Church of Wngland, fifteen Presbyterian, 
three Methodist, ten Lutheran, two Mora- 
vian, two from the Friends, five ‘female so- 


GOOD HOT WEATHER ADVICE 


The Chicago Health Department Pub- 
lishes Some Very Timely and Sen- 
sible Advice on Eating and 
Drinking in Hot Weather. 


A leading Chicago newspaper publishes 
some very sane suggestions regarding eating 
and drinking’ during the hot summer days. 
The first two paragraphs are worth reprint- 
ing. Here they are: 

In warm weather you can cut your 
food down one-half and be the bet- 
ter for it. If you do not need it, 
why take it? 

Let the meat and greasy things 
alone and live on fruits, vegetables, 
salads, milk and the cereals. 

The Board of Health adds other timely 
and: sensible paragraphs regarding drinking, 
clothing and avoidance of sunstroke, all of 
which should be self-evident to the person 
of average intelligence. It is with the food 
suggestion that we are most directly con- 
cerned, for the maintenance of health, good 
spirits and high working efficiency are largely 
questions of proper diet. 

The Health Department says to “cut out 
meat and greasy things and live on fruits, 
veg’ tables, salads, milk and the cereals.” 
The best cereal to eat as a substitute for 
meat and other heavy foods is Shredded 
Wheat, not only because of its high-nutritive 
value, but because it is made in biscuit form, 
which adapts it to so many delicious, whole- 
some combinations with ‘berries 4nd other 
fresh fruits which happeb;,to .be in the 
market. omy 

A yery delicious and nourishing meal can 
be quickly prepared by heating Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits in the oven until they are 
erisp, then covering each one with straw- 
berries or other berries and serving with 
milk or cream and sugar. Such a meal is 
not only very satisfying, but very healthful 


and strengthening, supplying all the mate-- 


vial which the human body needs without 
taxing digestive organs or clogging the liver. 


‘under fifteen years brought before the court 
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cieties’, twenty-four independent, several 
Bible and tract societies, the Salvation 
Army,” and a considerable number of scat- 
tering bodies. 


The National Bible Institute of New York 
is hard at work in its usual summer cam- 
paign. Hvangelistic services are being con- 
ducted each week in nearly eighty centers, 
of which three-fourths are outdoor meetings. 
Beginning its work early in April and con- 
tinuing through until October, the Institute 
thus makes a valuable reinforcement at a 
time when so many city churches are clos- 
ing, or half closing, their doors. : 


What is probabaly a division of the Tng- 
lish Church Army is to be introduced into 
this country in the near future, “The Amer- 
ican Chureh Army” having been incorpor- 
ated it New York. Since its proposed or- 
ganization and work seem little different 
from those of the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers of America, it is to be regretted 
that “overchurching” should be creeping into 
this particular form of the church universal. 


When you are tempted to think that your 
native land is about fully provided for in the 
way of Christian privileges, just ponder on 
&. few items like these: of ninety-eight boys 


in New York in a single month only two had 
ever been, in a Sunday school; of seventy- 
four Chicago boys in the same predicament, 
not one; ahd the army branch ofthe New 
York Y. M. ©. A. recently found a young 
man in an inebriates’ home who had néver 
read a Bible. Such facts are not pleasant 
reading in a Christian land. 


Several interesting features will character- 
ize the Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies to be held at North- 
field, July 21-28. Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, author of ‘“‘Western- Women in 
Hastern Lands,” the text-book for united 
study for the coming year, is to lecture for 
an hour each morning. A missionary 
pageant, setting forth woman’s work for 
woman during the past century, is to be 
given on the lawn in front of Hotel North- 
field on Monday, July 25, at 3 p.m. If 
stormy, the pageant will take place on Tues- 
day. Miss Ruth Paxson of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, Dr. S. M. Zwemer and 
other missionaries are among the speakers. 


A voluntary organization to forward the 
reunion of Christendom has been formed by 
twenty-four men prominent in the Protes- 
tant Mpiscopal Church. Six are bishops, six 
presbyters and the rest laymen. Bishop 
Doane of Albany and Bishop Greer of New 
York, Colonel Larned, commandant at West 
Point, Rear Admiral Goodrich, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Francis C. Huntington, Treasurer 
King of the Board of Missions of the Epis- 
copal Church, George W. Pepper, Charles G. 
Saunders, William J. Schiefflin are among 
the members. The aim is first conference 
and then public agitation on well considered 
lines and including all branches of the 
Church of Christ. 


An Interdenominational Sunday School 
Council was formed in Philadelphia, July 1, 
twenty secretaries and other officers from 


| eleven denominational Sunday school socie- 


ties bemg present. The object of the coun- 
cil is to advance the Sunday school interests 
of the co-operating denominations by giving 
expression to their common views and de- 
cisions and by co-operative action on matters 
concerning educational, missionary and pub- 
lishing activities. Temporary oflicers were 
elected as follows: president, Dr. A. J. Row- 
land, Baptist ; vice-president, Dr. R. W. Mil- 
ler, Reformed Church ; secretary, Rev. E. M. 
Fergusson, Presbyterian; and as chairmen 
of standing committees: editorial, Dr. J. T. 


McFarland, Methodist Episcopal; educa- 
tional, Dr. B. S. Winchester, Congrega- 
tional; extension, Dr. Alexander Henry, 
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Presbyterian; publication, R. BH. Magill, 
Southern Presbyterian. These persons con- 
stitute the executive committee. The mem- 
bers of the council are limited to general, ex- 
ecutive and departmental secretaries, editors 
of denominational Sunday school literature 


and their editorial assistants, and denom- 


inational publishing agents or managers. 


Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach; are quickly relieved by 


Dyspeplets 


Sugar-coated tablets. 10c., 50c. or $1, 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A Summer Resort 


“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 


MUSKOKA THE BBAUTIFUL.—Do you know 
the place? If not, your pleasure has suffered. 
Ask for that handsome Muskoka Folder issued 
by the Grand Trunk Railway System. It con- 
tains a large map, lots of views, and a fund of 
facts. Less than a day’s journey from prin- 
cipal American cities. For all particulars ap- 
ply to EB. H. Boynton, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words 10 the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” wiil be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


At the Heights, Lunenburg, Vt., is unrivaled scen- 
ery, altitude 1.639 ft. hay fever unknown. Bath, electric 
lights, excellent board, good fishing and boating. A.J. 
Newman, Proprietor. 


s mit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet. elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Telephone 14-7. §.L. Marden. 


An American Woman, some experience in Chris- 
tian work, holding certificate for work done the past year 
in Hartford School of Religious Feces ee: would accept 
position in city missionary or church work. References. 
Address Lock Box 155, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Longwood Inn, Winthrop Center, Me. A few more 
guests wanted. Tables supplied with vegetables, etc., 
from Longwoodfarm. Best boating, fishing and bathing. 
Free use of boats. Electric lights, bathroom, telephone, 
piano, etc. Terms $8 to $12 per week. H. L. Pike, Mgr. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


To Rent. A furnished, plastered, five-room cottage 
in country, on et, ground, near lake. Running water. 
Supplies obtainable direct from farm. $25 for ugust ; 
#40 for remainder of season. Rey. Charles S. Haynes, 
Reeds Ferry, N. H. 


Wanted, by single young man of good address with 
10 years’ experience in Sunday School and Young 
People’s work, position as Sunday School Superintend- 
ant and pastor’s assistant. Best reference. Address 
E. F. M., 30, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


“The Ouleout,’”? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of the Catskill range. Strictly up to date; all 
modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 
water; lovely drives; ae etc. Select class of guests. 
Choice rooms now available for August. Booklet. 


Wighland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address 8. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘ Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


To Let. Tenement ina two-family house, in a pleas- 
ant country town, easy aecess to Boston. Five large 
rooms and bath. Thoroughly renovated throughout. 
Edison lights, steam heat, separate entrances, well sit- 
uated near churches, schools, stores, electric cars and 

_R. station. Rent $14 per ‘month for right party. 
Address A. W. C., 29, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Art Of Securing Better Teaching Posi- 
tions; a handbook for teachers. 90 pages, 11 chapters. 
I. The Teaching Outlook. Il. The Successful Teacher. 
III. The Equipment of a Successful Teacher. 1V. How 
to make Effective Personal or Written Applications. V. 
How to Secure a School without the Ree an Agency. 
VI. How Teachers’ Agencies Help Their Members. VII. 
How to Get Best Results from Membership in a Teach- 
ers’ Agency. VIII. The Private School Proposition. IX. 
The Young College Graduate’s Own Chapter. X. How to 
Avoid and How to Adjust Commission Complications. 
XI. When Should Teachers Change Their Positions? 
Price 60 cents. The Progress Club,50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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When ‘‘System” Is 
Inadequate 


Having just come into my study from the 

third adjustment of the sprinkler on the 
church lawn this morning, I turn to my 
typewriter to set down a few thoughts which 
have been in my mind since reading Dr. For- 
bush’s recent article in The Congregational- 
ist. I mean the Firelight Club article in 
which he explained how he is able to do all 
his work. It was, exceedingly interesting, 
as most personal things are; we always en- 
joy knowing: just how the men who are in 
the public eye do their work. 
. But as interesting as I found the story, 
T am compelled to confess that it contained 
nothing by which I can make my own work 
more effective. I set these reflections down 
because I am sure there are a great many 
more ministers situated approximately as I 
am, than there are whose working condi- 
tions are similar to those of Dr. Forbush. 

I could not avoid the inference that ‘the 
boy man” attributed his ability to accom- 
plish so much to his system; certainly the 
fact of system was made very prominent in 
his statement. But does not Dr. Forbush, 
or any man, be he minister or merchant, who 
accomplishes large amounts of work, owe 
fully as much to his helpers as to his sys- 
tem? I also have a system, but my system 
includes a number of things which Dr. For- 
bush does not include in his. For instance, 
he declares that he does not do any chores; 
but I do. I have to. I have three small 


_ children, and my salary does not enable me 


to employ help; consequently I am com- 
pelled to split the kindling, bring in the 


_wood, build the fires and clean up the yard— 


to say nothing of helping with the family 


'washing and sweeping once a week. 


Moreover, in my study work I do all my 
own writing, cut out and file all my own 


clippings, gather and arrange all my own 


literary materials for sermons and articles, 
and, in fact, do everything which is done in 
my study; and this because I cannot afford 


CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“Wor two weeks at a time I have taken no 
food but skim milk, for solid food would 
ferment and cause such distress that I could 


hardly breathe at times, also excruciating 


pain and heart palpitation and all the time 
I was so-nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a coffee 
and tea drinker and for the past twenty 


_ years I have been trying different physicians 


but could get only temporary relief. Then 
I read an article telling how some one had 
been cured by leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum and it seemed so pleasant just to 
read about good health I decided to try 
‘Postum in place of coffee. 

“T made the change from coffee to Postum 
and such a change there is in me that I 
don’t feel like the same person. We all 
found Postum delicious and like it better 
than coffee. My health now is wonderfully 
good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from coffee 
to Postum I got better and now all of my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food 


_ assimilates, the pressure in the chest and 


palpitation are all gone, my bowels are reg- 


ular, have no more stomach trouble and my | 


headaches are gone. Remember I did not 
use medicines at all—just left off coffee and 
drank Postum steadily.” 

_ Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. / 


to employ a stenographer or a 
helper. 

Also, I must needs give more or less atten- 
tion in the summer months to the church 
lawn, and in the winter to the church fires. 
because although the church has a janitor 


literary 


it does not pay him enough to be able to | 
command more than a little of his time. | 


And then, never a week goes by that I am 
not called on for some bit of errand-boy 
work by some of the dear sisters in the 
church—work which, because the church is 
neither large nor well-to-do, seems somehow 
to gravitate toward me; and I know that if 
I do not attend to it it will quite likely re- 
main undone. Yesterday one of the ladies 
held an ice cream sale at her home for the 
benefit of our organ fund; and I had to 
print the sign to put out on her front porch, 
and then help to rustle up a crowd. 

Now I suppose there are hundreds—per- 
haps thousands—of ministers whose working 
conditions are similar to my own; and I am 
equally sure that those who are able to have 
helpers and thus economize their own): time 
and strength, as does Dr. Forbush, consti- 
tute a very small proportion of the whole 
number. Probably no other class of trained 
and able men have to use as much of. their 
time in work which should be done for them 
by assistants as ministers, 
has his clerks, stenographer and bookkeeper ; 
the lawyer his stenographer; the physician 
his office attendant and driver. But the 
average minister must be his own stenog- 
rapher, clerk, bookkeeper (if he has enough 
of this world’s goods to make bookkeeping 


at all necessary), janitor and errand boy. | 
Isn’t it somethiag of a tribute to the ability | 


and the faithfulness of most ministers that 


under these circumstances they get through | 


with as much work as they do? 
Sometimes I day-dream of how nice it 
would be to have the help I would like, and 


of how much more I could accomplish than | 
sometimes I think how delight- | 


I can now; 
ful it would be if my income would allow 


.» mé to buy the best of the new books as they 


come out—and a few more of the best of 
the old ones, too. 
to, that for one minister who can have 
suitable help and convenient surroundings 


get along as best they can with few tools 
and in a littered and noisy workshop; and 
I remember that, after all, the workman 


who, by ingenuity and perseverance, develops | 


strength and sweetness through his arduous 
toil is of more value than the work, how- 
ever symmetrical and finished favorable con- 
ditions may allow it to be. 


And I breathe again the prayer: God, 


make me a faithful workman, even after the 


spirit and likeness of Jesus! 


Montana. D. S. B. 


The People’s Verdict 


The world’s judgment of the great things 
of Art stands singularly stable and secure. 
That variable, ill-informed, elusive, captious 
and unreasoning thing which we call the 
public taste, if it is given time to follow its 
own blind ways, somehow sifts the subtle 
qualities of the poets, and, on the whole, 
arrives at sound conclusions. The process 
is very mysterious, and far teo wayward and 
complex to be satisfactorily explained. We 
only know that it is carried on by many 
minds, and carried on the more successfully 
the more each mind is sincere to its own 
findings. As the wind, passing through the 


its own way, and brings forth a multitudi- 


set free the power of the beauty of the world 


to play upon the souls of men innumerable, | 


and awaken, soon or late, the same universal 
murmur of glad assent.—Prof. H. Jones, in 
Hibbert Journal. 


The merchant | 


But then I realize, or try | 
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| Reserve Premium Fund..,.......... «+5. 


_with plenty of water, low in price. 
for his work there are hundreds who have to | 


A Rin cad aires over contingencies an 
forest, makes each particular leaf vocal in | 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


For 85 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
- methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
XA) which we can recommend after the most thorough 
raonal investigation. tease ask for Loan List No. 704 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence; Kans 


CRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
NEW TOWN SITES 


at Six Divisional Points, between Winnipeg and the Mts. 
Rivers, Melville, Watrous, Biggar, Wainwright, Edson. 
Residence Lots, $50. Business, $100. One-third cash. 
Contract from G. T.P.R.Co. $100 secures six lots, one in 
each town; only a few left, REV. JAMES B. FREE MAN, 
265 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Agent. References: 
Traders Bank, Mayor Evans. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
has EASTERN KANSAS and OKLAHOMA Farm 
Mortgages for sale, netting the investor five 
and six'per cent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 
A farm mortgage is the safest investment. 


DIVIDENDS 


IF.YOU HAVE MONEY FOR 
INVESTMENT in sound, time 
tried, diyidend paying indus- 


trial stocks, we have something 
to offer you thatis exceptionally 
attractive. Full details and 
bank references on request. 


HENSON & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


THE HOWE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s............ $1,552,444.43 
Real Hstate....... 1... ate 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds . 433,750.00 
| State and City Bonds. 5,477,833.33 
Railroad Bonds...... 6.124.430.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds.. 760,000.00 


8,071,275.00 


ai ANS HOCKS tee rclscs sticiemalesia cieletsn cia Kr 
Niscetts 1,582,000.00 


Miscellaneous Stocks. ,.......-.+.eeeeeeeeee 


Bank and Wau bee Ree. pre tees o 427,800.00 
Bonds and ortgages, being 1st lien on 
eal Mtitciee stokes pane ase cs 69,800.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 1,264,447.46 


$27,307,672.28 
LIABILITIES, 
B 3,000,000.00+ 


CADUGANT weeds case's o'einiale ciein ab vieleiets'sle ale 
Rowareer 10,244,415.00 


Reserve a aes Mencetaneecsite Se 958,639.76 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

Calms ees deeper rTer: mit arssien's sae 621,780.56 
Reserve dot. AXOS cc) senecbenesncuecaae 100,000.00 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,200,000.00+ 
all lia- 


ilities including capital.............. 11,182,836.96+ 
827,307,672.28 


5 4 | Surplus as regards policyholders 
nous music that is one, so the greater poets | - 


$15,.382,836.96+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. / 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
¥REDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES bk. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A, LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, FRANK H. (Presb.), acting pastor, 
Greeley, Col., to Third, Denver. Accepts. 
ASHLEY, WALTER H., Deadwood, S. D., to Crip- 

ple Creek, Col. 


BarTHOQLOMbW, CHAS. M., Owego, N. Y., to 
Randolph. Accepts. 
Buiss, FrRaNcIs C., Benedict, N. D., to Drake 


and Anamosse. Accepts. 

Brown, Frep’k K., lately of Sharon, Vt., to 
Brookfield. Accepts. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Limerick, Me., to Andover 
and E. Andover, N. H. 

COLE, Ernwst I., Ossining, N. Y., to be district 
missionary for Maine and New Hampshire 
Missionary Societies. Accepts and is at 
work. 

CONLEY, IsataAm B., Michigan, N. D., to He- 
bron, N. H. Accepts and is at work. 

FoOLsoM, ARTHUR J., not called to Huntington, 
W. Va. Accepts to Fort Wayne, Ind., to be- 
gin Sept. 1. ‘ ‘ 

GALLEGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, S. D., to Plain- 
view, Neb. 

Hint, Cuas. L., Granada, Minn., to Hutchin- 
son. Accepts. 

KIRKER, Jas. K., Dogden and Ruso, to New 


Rockford. Accepts. 

Mowry, Dwieut F., (lic.) North, Falmouth, 
Mass., to assistant pastorate, First, Pitts- 
field. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 


MUSSELMAN, A. G. (M. H.), Tannersville, Pa., 
to Richford, N. Y. Accepts. 


Newton, D. AUGUSTINE, recently of First, 
Winchester, Mass., to be acting pastor at 
Reading. 


Premature baldness is most frequently 
due to dandruff. By eradicating dandruff 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
Prevents Baldness 
It clears the complexion and is a time- 
tested remedy forskin diseases. Druggists’ 


PURE EI Cott ie Nagas (WEES? PE AN ee an 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
“ Contains a message of genuine social value.” 
—C. Hanford Henderson, 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The Turkish pore ety has recently invited one of 

our professors to become supervisor of mines and min- 

ing in the province of Aleppo. 


Charitable Societies 
American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833, 


_ National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

CHARLES A. SvopparpD, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. MCPHERSON HunrTER, Secretary. 

Send donations to CLARDNCE C. PINNDO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or MISsions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Homnm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’sS SHAMAN’S FRIDPND Socinry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. Bb. hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PASKE, WM. J., Oberlin, O., to W. Stewarts- 
town, N. H. 

Prrprs, JoHN, Hancock, Minn., to Cayuga and 
Rutland, N. D. Accepts. 

PortTpR, Henry W., Union, Des Moines, 
to Plymouth, Pittsburg, Pa. Accepts. 
SHANNON, WM. H., Morenci, Mich., to Leroy. 

Accepts. 
SHIVELEY, JoHN L., Churchville, 
North, Newton, Mass. 


Io., 


a Pe aera 


Spikpr, WM. D., Kingsley, Io., te Plymouth, 
Ottumwa. 
WorTHLEY, Henry O., Brownville, Me., to 
Lincoln. Accepts. 
Resignations 


ATHERTON, Davip F., North, Abington, Mass., 
to enter business. 


BARTHOLOMEW, CHAS. M., Owego, N. Y., after | 


sixteen years’ service. 
Baytpy, Dwicut S., Missoula, Mont. 
BurLtyr, WM., Lyons, Col. 
Cain, Francis E., Molina and Collbran, Col. 
FoLsoM, Omar W., Winter Street, Bath, Me., 
after twenty-six years’ service. 
GARRETSON, F. V. D. (Presb.), Franconia, N. H. 
GREEN, Gro. E., Canton, 8S. D., to take effect 


Sept. 1. | 
GRIFFITHS, THOMAS, Geneva, Neb., to take | 
effect Oct. 1. 
Hazen, AUSTIN, Thomaston, Ct., after thir- | 


teen years’ service. 

JonrS, MorGan P., Steubenville, O. 

KirKER, JAS. K., Dogden and Ruso, N. D. 

LAMBERT, JospPH, Little Compton, R. I. 

Post, Martin, Joy Prairie, Ill., after a min- 
istry of fifty years and removes to Los An- 
geles. 

WawLpron, JoHN D., Buckland and BE. Charle- 
mont, Mass. 

WortHuby, Henry O., Brownville, Me., after 
five years’ service. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Conpit, Hpnry J., 4. Nutley, N. J., June 38. 
Sermon by Rev. F. Q. Blanchard ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. HE. Hesselgrave, J. G. Rob- 
erts, S. L. Loomis, R. J. Goddard, W. A. 
Rice. 

HorrMan, TuHos. N., 0. Waubay, S. D., July 7. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. W. H. Thrall, C. F. 
De Groff, A. B. Keeler, F. M. Gordon, EH. B. 
Tre Fethren. ; 

Mix, Raueu H., o. S. Hero, Vt., July 7. Ser- 
mon by Rev. HB. G. Guthrie; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. R. Williams, W. V. Berg, 
H. Gulick, W. C. Clark. Chittendon County 
acted as council. 

Sronez, Epw. G., r. Barkhamsted, Ct., July 138. 
Sermon by Rev. Sherrod Soule; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. Goodenough, E. W. Snow, 
E. O. Grisbrook, Grace I. Edwards. 

Waker, J. F., 0. Paonia, Col. Sermon by 
Rev. F. A. Zickefoose; other parts, * Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Becker, W. H. Hopkins. West- 
ern Association acted as council. 


The Secret of Immortal Art 


Have you ever thought why some books 
should survive among the millions that are 
dead and buried? ‘That is a very interest- 
ing question. Is it because of the ‘pleasure 
that they give? Well, that can hardly be 
the reason of it. To thousands of people a 
novel of society gives far more pleasure than 
a page of Dante. Is it because the immor- 
tal works are flawless? That can hardly 
be the reason either. Shakespeare is full 
of flaws, and so is Scott—both of them could 
be superlatively careless. Is it then the 
subjects that they deal with? No, that is 
not the secret yet. For many a novel full of 
dukes is dead, and a poem about a daisy is 
imperishable. It is not such things that 
make a book immortal. It is this, that deep 
is calling unto deep. It is the ery of a great 
heart out of the depths, reaching the hidden 
depths of other hearts. And just because 
when you get deep enough, you touch an 
experience that never changes, all literature 
which can win its way to that, has in it the 
elements of immortality—F'rom The Return 
of the Angels, by Rev. G. H. Morrison. 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is quickly relieved by Dys- 
oo ee Sugar-coated. 10c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. 


| Socrpry. 


| ten, Mass.; Rev. H. H. 


| however, it 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and.Twenty- 


, second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomME MISSIONARY 
Socrmry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
Neue . T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 


General Secretary. W. WH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 
THre AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 


| 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in bu churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles « Riebards; : D. D,, 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope: Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York Me Net CV cy Win. We 
Newell, D.D., 153-La Salle St., Chicago, Il. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.;, Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 


THE 


| Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


| Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 


Edward S, Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. ‘Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rey. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from, 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work, 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes T’he 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday. school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELINF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 


| dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
| Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 


. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SpAMAN’S FRInND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. <A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MassacHusprTs HoMB MISSIONARY 
Socirery is a constituent part of the National 


Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Wmrich, -D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 


D.D., Treasurer. 
Ilouse, Boston. 


im THY CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, 
also. bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGRHGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- . 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
velical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. W. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Room 609 Congregational 


oe 
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' father, took them into the flock of Christ. 


Deaths } 


The charge for notice of deaths is. twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 

DOW—In Bow Mills, N. H., July 11, Isaac 
Hdward Dow, 84 yrs., 5 mos., 21 dys. He | 


was for many years a constant attendant at 
South Congregational Church, Concord, until 
failing health prevented. 


LORD—In Limington, Me., July 2, Mary Shep- 
ard Clark, widow of William G. Lord, aged 
74 yrs., 9 mos, 


RBV. W. E. PARK, D.D. 


Rev. William Edwards Park, D. D., was bom 
on Andover Hill, in the house which every grad- 
uate remembers, July 1, 1837. He died in 
Oberlin, O., after a brief illness, May 19, 1910. 
In his death a unique and commanding figure 
disappears from the Congregational tministry 
and an illustrious name—-father and son—so 
long on our rolls, will be seen no more. From 
his father, Prof. Edwards A. Park, and his 
mother, Ann Maria Edwards, who was a de- 
scendant of Jonathan Edwards, he had a rich 
inheritance, both incarnating the highest types 
of New England religious culture and strength. 

After preparatory studies at Phillips Acad- 
emy, for which he always felt a strong affec- 
tion, he entered Yale and graduated in the 
Class of ’61, with distinction in writing and 
oratory and the highest social honors. He was 
always a loyal son of Yale. His parents re- 
fusing to haye him enlist in the army, he had 
oversight of Freedmen’s schools on plantations 
at Port Royal, N. C., for several months; then 
studied law a year in New York City before 
entering Andover Seminary. At the end of two 
years in the Seminary he entered the Christian 
Commission at Nashville, Tenn., where he was 
associated with D. L. Moody. He graduated 
at the Seminary in 1867. ; 

In the November followng he was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Central, now Trin- 
ity Church, in Lawrence, Mass., and remained 
there eight years. In 1875 he accepted a call 
to Gloversville, N. Y., where his most fruitful 
and constructive years were passed. There he 
remained twenty-eight years, until July, 1904, 
when he resigned to take up at Oberlin the un- 
finished work, left by his father, upon the life 
of President Edwards. 

It has been given to few ministers to serve 
with such wonderful zeal and devotion and to 
gain and hold the interest and deep affections 
of one and the same people for a generation 
In the pulpit he was an orator by instinct and 
training. His illustrations were drawn from 
wide reading, especially in history and from 
extensive travel in both continents, from which 
he came home laden with spoils for his people. 
As a pastor he was intensely interested in per- 
sons, was a keen student of human nature and 
had an inexhautsible fund of good humor, sym- 
pathy and faith for old and young to draw 
upon. He loved children and they loved him. 
He knew them all from infancy up to manhood, 
entered into their sports, advised with them 
about plans for life, had them in his home, 
directed their reading and, as pastor and 
The 
devotion of the church to their long-time pas- 
tor was remarkable. He declined to be made 
pastor emeritus at his resignation, but accepted 
the honor when it was renewed a few days 
before his death. The present fine church was 
built in his ministry. _ 

Such a man came inevitably to be the “par- 
son,’ the first person of Gloversville. He 
worked in and for the schools and secured the 
funds to build and equip a fine public library. 
His giant form was familiar to every one and 
he was every one’s friend. 

As the years went on he came to his place 
as a leader in our churches in| the Empire 
State. Three times moderator of the General 


_ Association, twenty-six years a trustee of the 


Home Missionary Society, a delegate to all the 


National Councils, a corporate member of the 


American Board from 1887, he had national 
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recognition as well. Marietta College gave him 
the honorary degree of D. D. in 1887. 

Withal he was a great out-of-doors man. He 
delighted in hunting, fishing, swimming and 
tramping in the Adirondack woods. He was 
a tireless athlete, swimming a mile when nearly 
seventy years old and walking forty miles in 
one day out from the vacation camp to civili 
zation. An irresistible story-teller, with ready 
command of his great resources, his after- 
dinner speeches, as well as his finished ad- 
dresses on anniversary occasions, will long be 
remembered. 

On leaving the active pastorate at the age 
of sixty-eight, he went to Oberlin to reside 
and entered the manifold life of church and 
college with greatest enjoyment. Towards the 
last he grew so absorbed in the Edwards 
studies that he did little preaching, but it was 
characteristic of the man that shortly before 
his death he was happy in the thought that 
he could return to the pulpit after the literary 
work was done. : 

Dr. Park was married, 1874, to Sara Billings 
Edwards, daughter of the late Prof. B. B. 
Edwards and Jerusha Williams Billings. She 
survives him with a daughter, Marion Hdwards, 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr, and a son, Dr. 
Hdwards A., practicing in New York City. 
Miss Agnes Park, his sister, resides in the old 
home at Andover. 

The funeral service was conducted by his 
classmate, Rev. H. M. Tenney, D.D., at Ober- 
lin, and the burial was in the Seminary grave- 
yard at Andover. 

Dr. Park. was a man of strong convictions, 
broad intellectual acquirements and a charming 
personality. The arm must be strong that 
takes up his bow. To his family and intimate 
friends his departure brings the loss of one 
“tender and true.”’ Heats) PB. 


LYDIA CHURCHILL 


Mrs. Lydia Ann (Perry) Churchill, eldest 
daughter of Rev. Baxter Perry, the third pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Lyme, N. 
H. She was born in Lyme, July 17, 1823, 
uniting with the Congregational church in July, 
1842. She taught one class in the Sunday 
school from 1868 till 1902. nly two of the 
original members of this class are still in the 
class. 

On October 20, 1847, she was married to 
D. C. Churchill of Lyme, who died on May 25, 
1890. 

Mrs. Churchill died on June 27, 1910, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. BH, S. Chase of 
Nashua, N. H. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, six grandchildren and three great grand- 
children. 


ANN 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL or CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood and of the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Education 


More than half of the present freshman 
class in Yale College, 58 per cent., were pre- 
pared in private schools. Of the 82 high 
school boys in that class 48 had their prep- 
aration in Connecticut and 15 in New York, 
but only one boy came from a New York City 
high school, These facts are taken from the 
annual report of the new dean, EF. S. Jones. 
Among other interesting statements the dean 
says that while private school boys come to 
college better prepared, high school boys do 
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better work in college. About 55 per cent. 
of the former were conditioned on entrance 
and about 62 per cent. of the latter. It is 
interesting to note that students in private 
dormitories rank lower on the average in 
scholarship than those who live in the college 
dormitories. The dean bases on this fact a 
plea for more dormitory accommodations for 
freshmen on the college campus. 


Tur FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY COMPANY, 3735 
Washington Street, Boston, have just added 
several rooms to their offices which practically 
doubles their former floor space, and have in- 
stalled improvements, giving them unexcelled 
facilities for conducting a modern advertising 
agency. For more than thirty years their aim 
has been to faithfully serve their clients, and 
during that period they have built up a clien- 
tele of which they might be justly proud. 

The following firms are a few of their many 
customers, and will be recognized as leaders in 
their respective line of business: 


American Hide & Leather Co. ; 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Oliver Ames & Sons Corp. 
Bigelow Carpet Co. 
Burdett College 

Wm. G. Bell Co. 

Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
William Carter Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Hewes & Potter 

Knox Automobile Co. 

P. B. Keith Shoe Co. 
Morse Bros. 

National Shawmut Bank 
Pacific Mills 

Packard, M. A., Co. 
Parker, Geo. Lincoln 
Rawson, W. W., & Co. 

M. wceinert & Sons Co. 
Smith & Anthony Co. 
Slade, D.-& L.; Co. 
Talbot Mills 

W. A. Wilde Co. 


‘THE ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


An actual photograph of one girl addressing 20,000 
circulars in one day 


Her record with the pen was one thousand per day 
Her salary is the same in either case 

It is her employer that sees the difference 

Send for our complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Elliott Company 
102 Purchase St., Boston 


Agents in all other cities. 


The best part of the shave is when you come to @#® 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Soothing, healing and delightfully refreshing. Try it and enjoy 
an after-shaving luxury. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRaY &S0NSCO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Preliminary Announcement 


A PARTIAL LIST OF NEW PILGRIM PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
TO BE READY ABOUT SEPTEMBER FIRST 


NO ROOM AT THE INN. By William Allen Knight. 
Bound in decorative boards; probably 50 cents net, 
The most suggestive little book Mr. Knight has written 

since ‘‘ The Song of Our Syrian Guest.”’ 


A MAN’S HELPERS. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


pages. Bound in boards, 75 cents net. 


About 100 


A companion volume to “A Man’s Faith.’? There are three 
sub-divisions, ‘‘ What the Bible Means to Me,”’ ** What Prayer 
Means to Me,’’ ‘‘ What Christian Fellowship Means to Me.’’ 


THE WAY OF PRAYER: Prayer in the Old Testament, 
Prayer in the New Testament, Prayer Today. By 
John Edgar McFadyen, B. A., Oxon, M. A., Glasgow, 
Prof. Old Testament: Literature and. Exegesis, Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto.: Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 


A brief but adequate and inspiring treatment of the func- 
tion and value of prayer. 


REAL RELIGION. Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Average 
Man on Clean and Useful Living. By, Howard A. 
Bridgman, Managing Editor of The Congregationalist and 
Christian World. About 500 pages, 75 cents net. 


WHEN LITTLE SOULS AWAKE. By Henry Turner Bailey. 
Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 
A singularly delicate and human portrayal by a discerning 
and sympathetic father of those great moments in a child’s 


life when he begins to discover himself, his heavenly Father, 
and the riches of the world in which he lives. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. $1.25. New 


series 1911, 


Helpful and virile expositions each week by a group of 
representative preachers. 


MY BROTHER. By Amory Howe Bradford. $1.25 net. 


‘The book contains fifteen chapters, all concerned with the 
general question of Brotherhood in regard to differences of 
race, station, and wealth. 


THE STORY OF GASPAR. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Attractively printed in the unique envelope edition, 
25 cents net. 


This unusually interesting sketch of Jesus the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, as told by the youngest of the Three Wise Men, 
might almost be called a song of labor. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR. A Selection for the Days of the 
Month. By Isaac Ogden Rankin. Attractively printed 
in the unique Envelope Series, 25 cents net. 

In Closet and Altar provision of tested prayer is made, 
beginning with general morning and evening prayers and 


going on to the special moods and experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


THE CAP AND GOWN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, 
author of “The Main Points,’ ‘‘The Strange Ways of 
God,” ‘The Gospel of Good Health,” ‘The Young 
Man’s Affairs,”’ etc. $1.00 net. 

Written by a man who has been a college boy himself and 
remembers just how it feels. These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the “ joyous and confident company arrayed 
or about to be arrayed in“eap and gown’’’ which the author 
addresses. 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE EVERLASTING ARMS. By 
Albert J. Lyman. Decorative boards, 50 cents net. 


The book abounds in trenchant sentences and illuminat- 
ing passages. Here is his idea of faith: ‘‘ Faith is a struggle 
towards certainty, or, in a practical way of putting it, Faith is 
the noble mental push, which even without the certainty of 
full vision, dares to swing off upon the weight of evidence.”’ 


WHAT IS SUCCESS. By Walter Taylor Field. Attract- 
ively printed in the unique Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


Mr. Field is not carried away by the popular conception 
that to amass a fortune or to have one’s name in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who”? is necessarily to have acquired success. This stimulat- 
ing essay will do much to correct false estimates and create a 
desire for the genuinely worth while. 


THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS. By Stephen Allison Norton. 


Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net, 


The book will be enriched with numerous illustrations of 
historical interest and with a series of new and specially pre- 
pared colored maps, portraying both the field as a whole and 
the several missions. 


IF I SHOULD MEET THE MASTER. 
Smart. 


The chapter headings in themselves show that the writer 
is the truest type of modern mystic. They read as follows: 
On the Way to Find Him; Shall I Speak or Listen When I 
Meet Him? Would He Be the Christ of Nature? What Would 
He Say of Me? Is He Aware of Society? What Does He Say 
of Himself? Will He Show Me the Father? 


CHURCH WORK WITH BOYS. By William Byron Forbush. 
Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 


By George Thomas 
Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. - 


This book is a manual for church workers with boys, 
teachers of boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups. As such it 
is intended not only to be informing but inciting to serious 
thought and personal investigation. 


ORGANIZING AND BUILDING UP THE . SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 65 cents net. 
This is the second book in the series edited by Prof. 

Charles Foster Kent of Yale College. It is full of helpful 

suggestions that will surely bring desired results if carefully 

followed. The arrangement is such that the volume may be 
used as a text book in teacher training classes, while not un- 

fitting it for the general reader. . 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. By Edwin H. Byington. 
Bound in red cloth, attractively printed, 75 cents net. 
An unusually successful series of addresses for children 
published each week during the past year in The Congre- 


gationalist and Christian World. A delightful volume for 
parents and others to give to children. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF THE GROWTH OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. By Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and Ed- 
ward L. Gulick, M. A. Bound in boards with printed 
label, 50 cents net. 

Admirably adapted to Adult Bible Class Work. The 
purpose of these studies is to point out some of the main 


steps in that growth in the past, and the main eyidence of 
that growth in the present. 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE. By Henry H. Meyer, Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 


The book deals in a clear and forceful way with the prac- 
tical difficulties which confront every school which contem- 
plates grading. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


; laa E implore thy blessing, O God, on all the men and women 

hy) who teach the children and youth of our nation for they 
YJ are the potent friends and helpers of our homes. Into their 
co Lay < ie Wa daily ae the dearest that we have, and as 

{ARNT e") they make our children, so shall future years see them. 
PIES Grant them an abiding consciousness that they are co- 
workers with thee, thou great teacher of humanity, and 
that thou hast charged them with the holy duty of bringing forth from 
the budding life of the young the mysterious stores of character and 
ability which thou hast hidden in them.. Teach them to reverence the 
young lives, clean and plastic, which have newly come from thee, and to 
realize that generations still unborn shall rue their sloth or rise to higher § 
levels through their wisdom and faithfulness. Gird them for their task 
with thy patience and tranquility, with a great fatherly and motherly love 
for the young, and with special tenderness for the backward and afflicted. 
Save them from physical exhaustion, from loneliness and discouragement, 
from the numbness of routine, and from all bitterness of heart. 

We bless thee for the free and noble spirit that is breathing with 
quickening power upon the educational life of our day, and for the men 
and women of large mind and loving heart who have made that spirit 
our common possession by their teaching and example. But grant that 
a higher obedience and self-restraint may grow in the new atmosphere 
of freedom. We remember with gratitude to thee the godly teachers of 
our own youth who won our hearts to higher purposes by the sacred 
contagion of their life. May the strength and beauty of Christ-like 
service still be plainly wrought in the lives of their successors that our 
children may not want for strong models of devout manhood on whom 
their characters can be moulded. 

Do thou reward thy servants with a glad sense of their own eternal 
worth as teachers of the race, and in the heat of the day do thou show 
them the spring by the wayside that flows from the eternal silence of 
God and gives new light to the eyes of all who drink of it. 


From ‘*‘ For God and the People.’ Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
to be issued by the Pilgrim Press. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


safer and the stronger we are. 


Each boy has a separate room. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son 


to be sent to boarding school? I should like to have you read a Jittle book written 
out of the heart of a master who loves his work, and has built up a school where 
some of the essentials of home life have been preserved. 

You want your little son to be fitted. to hold his own with his fellows, and stand 
among them a man in the struggle he must face. 
begins for him when he enters school away from home? It does, and that is the 
time when he needs experience to guide him, and love to watch him, and sympathy 
to encourage him. Now if ever in his life he needs the blessing of a wise discipline. 
Life holds this in store for every one of us, and the earlier we learn its lessons the 


This is an unendowed school, and cannot offer luxurious appointments. 
thoroughly democratic, allowing neither factitious advantage for the possession of 
wealth, nor any disadvantage for the absence of it. 
his mates which he creates by his own character. 

I would like to have you read from this book how I teach a boy honor for right 
authority and the practice of obedience without immediate supervision; how he 
learns the truths and the meaning of sex from personal instruction, and uncon- 
sciously the advantages of a healthy school life without a vicious undercurrent. 
I want you to know how he is occupied with work as well as play out of school, and 
learns to take obligations and meet responsibilities in a manly way. 

The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no NEW boy is received after he | 
has reached his fourteenth birthday, though he may remain until he is sixteen. 


The price for one school year is $700. 


FREDERICK S. CurrTis (Yale), Master. 
GERALD B. Curris (Columbia), Ass’t Master. 


Do you realize that this struggle 


It is 


A boy holds a position among 


Sta 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 


wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood, The Cape climate is exception- 


ally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
acres; pine groves, seashore. ponies. 


Forty 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 


results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 


Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers, 
Address 


and enthusiastic instructors. 


All branches of study under patient 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


130th year opens Sept. 21st, 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet the tuition 
is only $400. Individual influences and instruction. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field, running track. 31st year. 
A new building was opened last September. 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Mount- 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. Ath- 
letic field. The endowment permits low cost_of $200. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


EMINARY 


fs 


MAIN BUILDING 


Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in prepa- 
ration for college or business life. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution. Special course for High School Graduates. 
Beautifully located amid the foothills of the White 
Mountains, the school has all the natural advantages 
of high elevation, pure air and water. Six new build- 
ings have been added to the plant in the last four 
years, including a $30,000 gymnasium with all mod- 
ern appointments, a psi dining hall and four 
cottages. Athletic field and all outdoor sports. Sep- 
arate dormitories for young men and women. Large 
endowment allows low rate of $250. Address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
46 School St., Tilton, N. H, 


MARYLAND 


ARYLAND, EASTON. 


A Country Home School for Young Boys 


Eighty acres on a sheltered arm of the Chesapeake Bay, 
near Easton, Md., via Penna. R, R. Healthful location 
and mild climate. A refined, comfortable home and 
wholesome life under oversight of a successful teacher. 
Classes of six or less, insuring amaximum of attention to 
each boy. Supervised sports on land and water. An 
unusual opportunity for boys for whom out-of-door life 
and special care are desired. Address H. H. BALLARD, 
Ph. D., Box 4, Sta. B., Baltimore, Md. 


OHIO 
OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for Home Missionary work and 
various church activities. 
Address 5111 FOWLER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 


whose announcement appears in these 


Cp iitaate ey Seen rednest, obrain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 


no expense to the subscribers. Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


“I have always considered Monson Academy a school 
of the highest class, and admirably adapted to fitting 
boys for college.””—HENRY B. BROWN, Ex-Justice of the 


U. S. Supreme Court, 
ACADEMY 


MONSON ‘oiti Year. 


NT 
15 miles from Springfield. An endowed school, 
preserving the virility of the ** Old New England 
Academy.’’ A school that has nurtured famous 
men,and encouraged Christian manliness. 

Over 2,000 graduates have entered col- 
lege Certificate privilege. 

Cushman Hall, unexcelled in New England, 
provides homelike residences for boys. Gymnasium. 
Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address 

Henry Franklin Dewing, Principal, 
Rate, $250 (no extras). Monson, Massachusetts. 
Fund for students of proven worth. 


Alumni References 
Hon. Mareus P. Knowlton, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. Prof. James H. Tufts, Ph. D., Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. University of Chicago. Rey. Charles A. 
Dinsmore, D, D., First Congregational Church, Waterbury, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


Norton, Mass. 


76th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. New gymnasium and all sports. 
30 miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of views 
address 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


_. Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 
a high priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
address, H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


For Young Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminary 


A modern school for boys. 70th year begins in Septem- 
ber. College and dormitory system. Scientific and pre- 
pee departments. Gymnasium and athletic field. 
orrespondence solicited. Address : 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L, H. D., Principal, Box 1550-H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL F0F BOYS. Loca. 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. 'Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily livesforall. Large, 
airy gym nasium with swimmin; peck For catalog, address 
Dre. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley 1s, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
School for Girls. 


Eightieth year opens September 15, 1910. 
Address THE DEAN, School St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School “Oi 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will 
be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., Rex- 
bury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A.B.,Prin. Founded by REy.S.S. MATHEWs, D. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY [7yenares Boys 


Individualism brings success. We make school-life pleas- 
ant and profitable. Athletic field 12 acres. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Prin, 


MASSACHUSETTS, MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


A GROUP OF | 
THREE SCHOOLS 


BERKSHIRE| OF 4 NEW TYEE 


Concentrated three-year 
college preparatory course. 
Fully organized courses in 
Forest, Farm and _ Shop. 
School estate of 1,500 acres. 
Boys 8 to 18 years. Address 


GEORGE D. PETTEE, Director 
Box C 
Mount Washington, Mass. 


HILLS 
SCHOOLS 


a 


| lege graduates of all denominations, 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professiona] training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts ana Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and ormation apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECREEUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Beligious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph.D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 
istry Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open tocollege gradu- SEM | N ARY 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, pri 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


NEw YorK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens Sept. 21,1910,10 A.M. 8P.M., 
address by Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology. The Seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
Full course in 
Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all other depart- 
ments. Location ideal. For information and catalogue 
apply to 

PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


OBERLIN 


THEOLOGICAL 
-SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research: work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. “Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


} The Congregational Training School for Women 


Offers to women of high educational equipment a career 
in church work accord to modern methods of thought 
and social activity. Work salaried and much in demand 
in city churches. Teaching experience, musical ability 
find an attractive field for work. Affiliated with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Rev. Ozora 8. Davis, Pres- 


' ident,and co-operating with the Chicago School of Civics 


and Philanthropy, and Chicago Commons, Prof. Graham 


| Taylor, Warden. Address 


FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., Dean, 
: 3 1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Opens Sept. 28, 1910. : 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 


to) qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August. 


23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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STORIES and STORY TELLING 


IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Bound in brown boards with printed label for back. 


100 pages, 74% x 534. Price 50 cents net. 


A FEW OF THE COMMENDATIONS THAT ARE 
POURING IN FROM ALL SIDES. 


I think the book is excellent and timely.— 
Jenny B. Merrill, Director of Kindergartens 
EOrouEnS of Manhattan, The Bronx and Rich- 
mond. 

The latest and most complete treatment of 
this important topic_—Henry F. Cope, General 
Secretary Religious Education Association. 

We have needed this book and its appear- 
ance is most timely.—Mary F. Bryner, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent International Sunday 
School Association. 

One of the -clearest presentations of the 
motives and principles of story-velling that I 
have seen.—W. C. Ruediger, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

A real treasure-house of wisdom.—M. E. 
Sloane, Editor and Publisher The Story Hour. 

It will be of great practical use.—Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 

A magnificent book, and will accomplish 
great results.—Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

A valuable contribution to all teachers.— 
Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville, Ky. 

A gem of its kind.—Grace Miner, President 
Omaha Story Tellers’ League, Omaha, Neb. 

Discriminating, interesting and instructive. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 

Scholarly and practically useful.—New York 
Observer. 

A fine discussion of the serious art of story- 


telling. The book is one that fascinated me. 
—W. F. Marshall, Publisher North Carolina 
Education. 


Teachers will appreciate the value -of this 
little book.—Mississippi School Journal. 

A summary 6f up-to-date information on.the 
subject.—Herald and Presbyter. 

Worth its weight in gold—full of real,- vital 
matter.—North Carolina Education. 

A valuable contribution.—The 
Journal. 

AS a sincere and graceful story-teller Pro- 
fessor St. John is both conyincing and win- 
ning.—Kentucky Sunday School Reporter. 

We are quite confident that this book will 
prove very useful.—Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. 

I am very 
book.—Mrs. 
Mich. 

We think the book of so much yalue that it 
is being used as a text-book for a course of 
lessons covering the spring months in the 
Newark Graded Union.—Aliee B. Hamlin, Dle- 
mentary Superintendent New Jersey Sunday 
School Association. 

I can heartily recommend it to teachers and 
others.—Miss Hattie Weakley, Nashville, Tenn. 

The book will be a great help to the teacher 
and should be widely read.—Rev. W. Fred 
Long, Jackson, Miss. 

It fills a long felt want.—Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
Superintendent Elementary Department Colo- 
rado State Sunday School Association. 

I see much in the book that answers the 
very problems which have often confronted 
me.—Helen H. Sanderson, Elementary Super- 
intendent, Charlottetown, P. BH. I. 

I am glad to have something of such value 


Educator 


the little 
Harbor, 


much delighted with 
Eva Washburn, Benton 


to give my workers.—Elizabeth L. Lufkin, 
Portland, Me. 
T know its value to every worker with 


children.is inestimuble.—Mrs. G. W. Hendrick, 
Nashua, N 

I am ready to say unhesitatingly that the 
book will be of invaluable benefit to our ele- 
mentary teachers. I have already been an- 
nouncing it far and wide, and I 1m so glud 
that it is at last ready for use.—Antoinette 
Lamoreaux. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By Professor JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


With the co-operation of Professor B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., and the late GEORGE T. 
PURVES, D.D., LL.D. With Many New and Original Maps and Plans and Fully Llustrated 


One Volume, Octavo, 802 Pages Price, $2.00, postpaid 


The question is often asked, “What is the best book to aid and direct my studies of the Bible?” To 
this the answer may be given without hesitation that a good Bible Dictionary is of more value than any other 
single book to assist the student in his Bible study. No other book can take the place of a complete, systematic, 
and thoroughly adequate encyclopedia of Bible information, arranged in alphabetical order—and that is what 


DAVIS’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is. 


To illustrate, it contains a brief and compact, but clear and adequate history of the Israelites, and also a 
history of the surrounding nations that influenced them, or with whom they came in contact. 


It includes biographies of all Bible characters, in some cases extended to the proportions of concise 


monographs. 


and a full and analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 
Among the special features, the most conspicuous is the series of maps, prepared especially for this dic- 
tionary, and far superior to any ever offered before in a book of this size and price. 


It is a compendium of Biblical archeology and antiquities, and a complete text-book of the geography 


and topography of the sacred land and the adjoining countries. It contains also a history of the Biblical canon 


There are also numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and none except such as really illustrate 
the text and make the meaning more clear. 
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The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service, Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 
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The Educated Man 


HO is the educated man? 
A hundred answers might be given to this 


question, and no two of them alike. For our 
present purpose we may describe him as the man who 
has been trained to do his individual work with effici- 
ency and zest in the conditions of his place and gener- 
ation. No answer in terms of mere scholastic attain- 
ment will fit the case. Books are a means to char- 
acter and work, and not an end in themselves. An 
educated man is a working man. He is fit for his 
individual tasks and enjoys it. He has passed out of 
the period of dependence, made acquaintance with 
the world, and become its helpful servant and its 
directing master. * 

A large part of the energy of the modern world 
is given to the task of bringing its children through 
the earlier stages of helplessness and dependence and 

_launching them as efficient workers into independent 

life. This is what most people think of when the 
the word education is spoken in their hearing. In 
their vision it begins and continues and ends with 
the schools. 

But this is too narrow a view. A child learns 
relatively more in the first year of its life than in 
any ten years afterward. The educated man, if he is 
worth his salt, is always a learner. The place and 
circumstance for which the man is fitting is not even 
limited by death. So far as we can judge, the world 
exists in God’s plan chiefly as a school of character 
for man. It is not self-conceit that reaches this con- 
clusion, it is comprehensive study of the course of 
history and the values of life. 

In regard to this education of the earlier years, 
extending from the kindergarten to the professional 
training school, there are two theories. One holds 
that, since a man is to live and work in the world 
the earlier and more completely he mingles with the 
world the better. That was the education of some of 
the great men of our own country, of Lincoin and Clay 
and Jackson, and even to a great extent of Washing- 
ton. The other holds that the growing child should 
be separated from the excitements and competitions 
of the world and trained with others of his own age 
in a little, artificial world, under the care of those 
prepared to bring him forward in the necessary stud- 
ies. The remarkable fact in judging between these 
two theories is that those who have been trained in 
‘direct and jostling contact with the world, with few 
exceptions, when they win success lament their own 
early lack of opportunity and send their sons to 
school. 

A like distinction of plan and purpose runs through 
this separate world of school. Some would keep in 
mind from the beginning the needs of the individual 
world-struggle and make all tasks subserve direct 
efficiency. Others maintain that school is the time to 
make acquaintance with the higher pursuits—the 
realm of books, the fair palaces of art, the wide 
observations and conclusions of science. No man is 
really educated, they tell us, who is wholly unfamiliar 
with these fair fields of the spirit’s attainment. It 
would not be enough, that is, could we predetermine 
for every child his proper place and work in life, to 


turn his training years into a mere apprenticeship. 
That would be an absurd and benumbing form of 
specialization and would leave the community a heap 
of unrelated partivies instead of an organized and 
mutually related whole. : 

The real question is whether any special line of 
work contributes to something much broader and 
more fundamental than mere knowledge of the tech- 
nical methods of a profession. The aim of education 
is power rather than any special application of power. 
That comes after, when the school is ended and the 
life work begins. As a matter of fact, it has been 
shown that the ability to grapple with all problems 
is one of the best preparations for grappling with 
any special problem. One of the interesting papers 
read at the Hducational Congress in Boston a few 
weeks ago, by President Lowell of Harvard, dealt 
with this subject. He showed that of two groups of 
students, one of which had been preparing for definite 
professional work, while the other had been taking 
general culture-courses in college, the latter accom- 
plished better. work in the professional schools. 

The principle applies all up and down the line. 
Harvard under President Eliot carried the elective 
system, with its theory of specialization toward a 
life-calling, back to the freshman year. There are 
those. who, if they were logically consistent, would 
earry the same principle back to the kindergarten. 
But any successful scheme of education must make 
men before it makes doctors, or merchants, or engi- 
neers or ministers. The real aim is to teach men 
how to learn, rather than to turn out narrow special- 
ists adapted to the routine of a calling and helpless 
outside its bounds. If we succeed in teaching men to 
think, their education will not stop with a high ‘school 
or university commencement, but will go on through 
the years of this and following lives. 

The basal fact of any training that results in pro- 
ducing what we have defined as an educated man, fit 
for his environment, working with zest at his own 
peculiar task, is that this continuing progress is only 
possible on its highest levels to the self-educated man. 
The child who is trained without his own co-operation, 
merely by the administration of knowledge from 
without, is stuffed, not educated. There comes a time 
when a man must help himself, for he has no other 
teacher but the divine Spirit. But once a man has 
taken his own education in charge, there is no limit 
to it, except the present limits of time and strength 
and opportunity. 

No man who has learned under God to be his own 
teacher need despair of a broad and liberal education. 
For the world is the school of Christ and the cir- 
cumstances of the world are his tutors. No system 
of education deserves that lofty name which does not 
result in the training of the powers of application 
and - imagination, in an awakened intellectual curi- 
osity, in an orderly and joyful life of the soul. 
Lessing’s famous choice between all knowledge and 
the continual pursuit of knowledge is no choice at 
all. All-knowledge is for God and God alone. The 
pursuit and the use of knowledge is the title of man’s 
nobility from the hour of birth through immortality. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 25 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President in Maine 


President Taft on the Mayflower visits Eastport, Me., Bar 
Harbor, Rockland and other points in Maine, and makes non- 
political speeches. 


Railroad Strikes 


A settlement is reached between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
conductors and trainmen and the management. A strike on the 
Grand Trunk disorganizes traffic at many points east and west of 
Montreal. 


Gun Explosion at Fortress Monroe 

The explosion of a coast defense gun kills twelve men and 
severely injures others in target practice at Fortress Monroe, Va. 
Rhode Island’s Population 

The first complete returns of the new census for a whole 
state give Rhode Island a population of 542,674, an increase of 
26.6 per cent. in a decade. 
Forest Fires 


Burning woods in Wisconsin, Minnesota and across the line 
in Canada destroy much property and threaten lives. 


Barbaric Lynching in Texas 
A negro who had resisted arrest and killed a sheriff is taken 
by a mob and burned at the stake. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Nicaraugua Blockade Ineffective ‘ 

Norway recognizes the blockade of the port of Bluefields. 
The United States State Department thereupon announces that 
it will protect the trade of our citizens with that port, whether 
in American or foreign ships, and declares that the Madriz 
blockade of the port is ineffective. 

Mormon Missionaries Expelled 

Germany expels twenty-one missionaries of the Mormon 
church who had assembled for a conference in the headquarters 
of the mission in Berlin. 

New Argentine President 

The presidental electors in Argentina proclaim the election 
of Senor Roque Saenz-Pena as president and Dr. Victorino de la 
Plaza as vice-president. 

A Cyclone in Italy 

A great wind storm sweeping across the plain of Lombardy, 
northwest of Milan, kills sixty, injures several hundred and 
destroys much property. 


Comment on Current Events 


The College and the Community 


This number of The Congregationalist presents under 
varied aspects the relation of the school and college to the 
every-day life of the people. We have brought together 
articles by educators of experience who have had in mind 
what educational institutions can do for the community and 
what uses the community can make of them. The attitude 
which men of cultured tastes ought to have toward the com- 
mon people, and toward the college, the church and society 
under present conditions as fields for developing democratic 
sympathies, furnishes a fruitful theme for the message by 
ex-President Tucker of Dartmouth College. The advances of 
recent years in popular education, as indicated by Mr. Orr’s 
article showing how the school fits children for practical life, 
will surprise many who have not watched closely the evolu- 
tion of the public school as it has received children of many 
nationalities eager to fit themselves for places in the business 
and political life of the country their parents have adopted. 
For we think the presence of children of foreigners has been 
a chief factor in the changes which make the school of today 
a contrast to that of the last generation. The significance 
of the presence of students of foreign countries in American 
eolleges and its bearing on the influence of our country in 
promoting the peace of the world are strikingly suggested by 
Mr. Adams’s account of international college clubs; while a 
notable illustration of what these students have done and are 
doing to bring distant nations into fraternal relations through 
education is given in the sketch of Joseph Neesima by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. The increasing army of girl graduates gives 
pertinence to Miss Porter’s suggestions as to how they may 
give to their friends in the home and in society their enlarged 
selves as they return to their former surroundings after leay- 
ing college. The college girls’ views of the Bible, by one who 
has been in close touch with their lives, and the wise way in 
which Mrs. Grace Duffield Goodwin shows how the Bible may 
be taught by a woman educated in the modern apprehension 
of it, will help those who have found usefulness as teachers 
of Bible classes. It will be a satisfaction to many to be re- 
assured, through Professor Gates’s statistics of Andover Sem- 
inary graduates, that men educated for the ministry can be 
counted on to devote their lives to the service of the commu- 
nity as they planned to do when they accepted their calling. 
Taken altogether, this number of The Congregationalist seems 
to us as effective an Education Number as we have issued, for 
uniting the interests of the school, the college and the seminary 
with those of the home in the highest service to the community. 


Education for Practical Ends 


Mr. William Orr on another page shows how the public 
school is changing from academic aims to the work of bring- 
ing the pupils into contact with actual life. It is being intel- 
ligently planned to fit boys and girls to help themselves, so 
that they can pass into the trade school or directly into 
business with mental furnishings to adapt themselves to their 
situation. In the last generation, one kind of schools educated 
the brain, and another kind, not much in vogue, trained the 
hand to work. But the idea of educating both together had 
not emerged in this country. Today private and endowed 
schools which combine both ideas are springing up in many 
sections. One illustration is the school for mine workers, the 
first ever started in this country, now in its second year. It 
is in the village of Lost Creek, Pa., near to several large col- 
lieries. Its object is to give instruction to all employees in and 
about the mines who desire it. It has a growing library of 
literature on mining, with periodicals devoted to mining sub- 
jects. While its specialty is courses in mining, none of these 
are required. The mine worker can study English, arithmetic, 
grammar, and may choose from a long list of subjects. <A 
correspondence school offers elaborate mining courses. Al- 
ready the experimental stage has passed, and all classes in 
that mining region are eagerly welcoming the new opportunity. — 
Another illustration is the School of Mechanical Trades estab- 
lished in St. Louis a year ago by David J. Ranken, Jr. His 
first gift of $500,000 he has now increased by his entire for- 
tune of about $3,000,000, and the school is likely to be one of 
the largest of its kind in the world. It is intended, the donor 
says, “to give the poor boy a chance to be a useful citizen.” 
Mr. Ranken, now seventy-five years old, visits the school daily, 
and enjoys seeing boys who otherwise would have had little 
prospect for life other than toil at low wages, now in the class- 
rooms learning-all branches of drawing, carpentry, bricklay- 
ing, steam engineering and other trades. 


&* 
Foreign Students in the United States 


Next month the second annual conference of the Chinese 
Students’ Christian Association will be held at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Ct. Following this the sixth annual Chinese 
Students’ Conference will be held the last week of the month. 
Some Chinese students are to be found in many of our East- 
ern colleges, and it is expected that not less than two hun- 
dred will be present at these conferences. It is announced 


; 


' and the present. 


, 


$0 July 1910 

that ex-President Roosevelt, the Chinese minister to the 
United States, ex-Secretary of State, J. W. Foster, President 
Luther of Trinity and Mr. BH. B. Drew, the director of Pei 
Yang students, will address the assembly. Another confer- 
ence of Chinese students will be held the last week in August 
at Amherst College. The chief purpose of this organization, 
which was formed five years ago, is to keep Chinese students 
in the United States in close touch with One another, and to 
work for the welfare of their own country. Recreation and 
social events will chiefly characterize this gathering. There 
will be a daily tennis tournament and an oratorical contest, 
with prizes for the winners. The president of this alliance is 
C. Y. Wang of Yale University. About three hundred Aus- 
trians, graduates of this year from the University of Vienna, 


- are expected to arrive in New York next month, visiting New 


York, Boston, Chicago and other cities to study American 
life. If the visit is found profitable for these young men, other 
educational journeys on a still larger scale will be planned by 
Austrian schools and universities. Such pilgrimages, indeed, 
are only extensions of what has long been a feature of public 
education in Germany and Austria. In the summer season 
groups of students with their teachers go from town to town, 
lingering over localities and buildings of historic and artistic 
interest, listening to lectures and studying the life of the past 
Many of the hotels have large rooms where 
from twenty to fifty youths can be accommodated inexpen- 
sively, and their outings are informing, inspiring and exhila- 
rating. This is one of the ways by which patriotism is culti- 
vated. National songs, toasts to the emperor and speeches 
honoring the heroism of leaders enter into the festivities. It 
is not difficult to imagine the mingling of students of different 
nationalities in pilgrimages to America and the cultivation 
of international fellowships which would strengthen the ties 
between our nation and those of Europe and Asia. ‘The art- 
icle elsewhere printed on International College Cluls is sug- 


_ gestive in this direction. 


&* 


More Knowledge of the Orient 

An extensively signed petition is to be presented to public 
school and other educational authorities in the United States 
asking them to introduce courses of study in the history of 
Asiatic peoples. It bears the signatures of American resi- 
dents in Japan and China, both missionaries and business 
men. It is desirable for many and strong reasons that Amer- 
ican youth should be better informed of these oldest existing 
civilizations and how they have developed. The great nations 
of the Orient are coming into close touch with ours, and it is 
increasingly important that the coming generation of American 
citizens shall understand them in order to avoid misunder- 
standings and the danger of war. It is even more important 
that intelligent acquaintance with them should promote our 
trade and commerce with them. Mr. Melville EH. Stone of the 
Associated Press, who has recently returned from a tour around 
the world, says that our greatest danger is not of war, but of 
industrial rivalry. India seems to be getting ready to under- 
sell our manufacturers in cotton in the world’s market, and 
China to produce flour and pig iron at lower rates than ours; 


\ and Japan to invade our own markets with merchandise. 


These nations are coming to use our machinery, with much 
cheaper labor than ours. We cannot remain isolated from the 
‘Hast. The next generation of Americans may find it necessary 
to understand Oriental as well as the present one understands 
German, French and English peoples. The study of what they 
have done in the past in literature, art, religion and govern- 
ment may help intelligent white Americans to regard yellow 
Orientals with the respect we desire to receive from them. 
Certainly the future of all these races is to be determined in 
far closer relations with one another than in the past. 


& 


Limits to Graded Sunday School Lessons 

_ The experiment of multiplying grades of lessons is now 
well inaugurated in many Sunday schools. It is urged in in- 
stitutes and conventions, and will get greater impetus this 
season in summer schools for teachers. The limits to grades 
will have to be discovered by trial, and the less the teacher 
knows about what are called the principles of pedagogy the 
longer he will be in making the discovery. The average Sun- 
day school is now, in theory at least, divided into five depart- 
ments, called the Beginners, Primary, Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior. It is practicable to curry on a separate lesson in 
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each department. But the fully-graded series proposes two 
grades for beginners, four for the primary, four for the junior, 
three for the intermediate and an unlimited number for sen- 
iors. And the professional trainer of teachers is impelled to 
impress it on them that neglect to employ all the means of 
grace—the full measure of grades provided—will imperil the 
souls of pupils and may resulfin their eternal loss. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, secretary of the International Lesson Committee, 
explains ‘the situation in an interview in the London Sunday 
School Chronicle. Taking New York as an example, he says 
that the average membership of the Sunday schools in that 
state is seventy-five, including officers and teachers. Hundreds 
of schools have a smaller number. The graded courses require 
thirteen different lessons each Sunday, leaving out the senior 
classes. In the country the average Sunday school life of the 
teacher is four years. Suppose an entirely new set of teachers 
appeared in the public schools every four years, and that their 
training for that service had been purely voluntary, as well 
as the service itself. It is evident that the public school sys- 
tem under such conditions would labor under great difficul- 
ties, even if the supply of trained teachers could be renewed 
as often as needed. But in the matters of trained teachers, 
of organization under authority, of superintendents of the 
schools of a city or district and of discipline, it is futile to 
compare the Sunday schools with the public schools. 


om 


Requirements for Graded Sunday Schools 

Prof. C. F. Kent of Yale University is also in England, and 
has been interviewed by the Sunday School Chronicle. No 
man of this generation has done more than Professor Kent 
to popularize the modern methods of studying the Bible as 
reconstructed by historical criticism. Being asked what is 
needed to make the Sunday school a real power in religious 
education, he promptly replied that the present need is a thor- 
ough system of grading. “The scholar, teacher and the curri- 
culum must all be graded if the best results are to be ob- 
tained.” First of all, for this end, there must be training 
classes for teachers, and these must be graded. “Each grade 
must have its own training class.” Without this, Professor 
Kent thinks, good results from attempting to train teachers 
cannot be expected. Being asked how the average Sunday 
school can deal with multiplied courses of lessons, Dr. Kent 
answered, “Only by having a separate hall for each grade of 
the school.” The entire school should meet together only on 
special occasions, such as Easter, Christmas and Rally Sun- 
days. This is a high ideal. Does any one expect that in this 
generation the average Sunday school will be divided into 
as many separate schools as there are grades, each with its 
own hall? 

No American has had more extended experience with aver- 
age Sunday schools than Dr. Schauffler. He says: “The ideal 
of the American section of the International Lesson Committee 
has been a uniform four grades—the same lesson being taught 
by every class in each grade, leaving the teacher free to adapt 
the lesson to the particular age of children under his care. 
We yielded to the cry for completely graded lessons at Louis- 
ville, but we have little doubt that Sunday schools generally 
will ultimately settle down to the scheme of one lesson for 
each department.” Before settling down to that scheme, how- 
ever, it seems probable that a good deal of money and time 
will be spent in this\country in the more ambitious scheme. 
English Sunday school leaders, in our judgment, are wiser 
than Americans. Says the Sunday School Chronicle, in which 
these interviews are published: “America prefers to hammer 
out a complete curriculum, and to offer it as a whole to the 
schools. We prefer to hold tenaciously to the method approved 
by experience, departing from it only under the pressure of a 
real demand, which at once appreciates and makes possible 
the special courses required.” ‘ 


* 


Selling to the People 

Philadelphia has just been trying successfully the experi- 
ment of selling new bonds directly to purchasers. In a time 
when other cities have had difficulty in disposing of like 
issues on favorable terms through the bankers this result is 
worth noting. The amount was small, only $5,000,000, but all 
was taken, so that none could be reserved for the city’s own 
sinking fund. This experiment has been tried before now, 
once at least in Boston, and by the Federal Government in 
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war times. It is suggestive of a means of encouraging popu- 
lar thrift which must follow upon the success of the postal 
savings banks. If our present system of credit and industrial 
organization is to stand, it needs a broader foundation of 
popular investment. As a means of general interest in good 
government, especially of cities, wide popular ownership of 
the loans of cities for improvements would do much for. our 
citizens. The postal savings banks provide for the accumu- 
lation of small sums of money safely held and drawing a low 
rate of interest. The direct sale of municipal, state and cor- 
poration bonds of small’ denominations should be the next 
step by way of making our financial structure secure. 
great financial strength of France has been built up in just 
this way. When our railroads recently borrowed there, they 


were forced to provide these small subdivisions of securities . 


to suit the small investors. Why are the needs of Americans 
not to be met in the same fashion with utimately the same 
result? 


* 


Financial Restitutions in New York 
The tangled-skein of financial exploitation and misman- 


agement which resulted in the bankruptcy of the New York - 


street railways will probably never be wholly untangled. Re- 
cent suits for restitution have resulted in the repayment of 
some $6,500,000 by men who were prominent in the consolida- 
tions and subsequent. control of the companies. Mr. Thomas 
I. Ryan paid $1,438,548, Messrs. P. A. B. Widener, EH. J. Ber- 
‘wind.and John D. Crimmins similar amounts. But the public 
who bought the securities (?) of the companies at high prices 
are the chief contributors to the resuscitation of the com- 
panies. Against this petty $6,500,000, contributed by the men 
in whose hands the control rested when the companies went 
to wreck, the Brooklyn Eagle reckons a loss to the public of 
nearly $100,000,000. All these men who have thought it pru- 
dent to “restore” money to the treasury of the company are 
very wealthy, we believe. But the stocks and other securities 
of the parent company and most of the other street railway 
stocks in New York were considered conservative investment 
securities. Insurance companies, the estates on which widows 
and orphans depended for their living and other careful in- 
vestors bought them on the advice of their counsellors. The 
amount of poverty, suffering and hate represented by this 
enormous wreck of property and public confidence is ill meas- 
ured by these slight returns from the men who were in control 
of the properties. If these men, or any of them, were guilty 
of the crime of destroying the credit of these roads for their 
own private gain, they have by no means settled their account 
with their victims or with the republic by these partial resti- 
tutions. This sort of self-seeking betrayal of trust in the 
sphere of what is ealled “high finance” must be made impos- 
sible if we are to avoid a plunge into the gulf of Socialism 
with the consequent inevitable repentance and suffering. The 
wrecker of corporations is the forerunner of the social deluge. 


r 


* 


Lessons on Christian Unity 

Assemblies of Christians belonging to many denominations 
to consider matters of common interest to them all have mul- 
tiplied since the beginning of this century. The World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh last month is the most nota- 
ple, but it has been preceded by others in different countries, 
of which the assembly of representatives of over thirty de- 
nominations at Philadelphia in 1908 is an example. At such 
meetings the subjects of Christian unity and church union 
cannot fail to be discussed. And even if no progress is appar- 
ent toward a single world-wide organization, important lessons 
are learned through every one of them concerning what Chris- 
tian unity means, to what extent it is desirable and practic- 
able, what meaures may wisely be taken and what measures 
should be avoided to promote it. The movement for the union 
of Baptists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists in South 
Africa impressed on those present at the Kimberley Confer- 
ence last March that any attempt to build a United Church 
on the policy of unity in doctrine or in uniformity of polity 
or forms of worship is sure to fail. Says one who took part, 
the chairman of the South African Congregational Union: 
“We are thankful to God that we have learned that the pas- 
sion for uniformity has been one of the most disastrous 
blunders of the ages. It stands opposed to the granite actual- 
ities of the human mind. Our solution is to establish a broad, 
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catholic fellowship, with wide room for ancient inspirations 
and fresh individuality, treasuring the tender impulsions of 
the past and responsive to the twentieth century.” The re- 
cent General Assembly of the United Church of South India, 
at which eight councils were represented, discovered that such 
a united church cannot accomplish its mission while it is de- 
pendent on Christians of other nations for its continued exist- 
ence. Said the president of that assembly: “If sturdiness of 
thought and manliness of character are to be developed, she 
must free herself from all the forces and influences that so 
long have controlled her and held her in subservience. The 
dependence of helplessness that foreign money brings with it 
has contributed not a little to the servile state in which many 
of our churches are at present and in which seyeral of our 
pastors and evangelists are willing to remain. No self-respect- 
ing Church can long afford to remain a dependent Church.” 


5d 


A United Church a Universal Church 


Every attempt to formulate an extended creed has served 
only to emphasize diversities of opinion and conviction re- 
sulting from diverse experiences. The movement for union 
in Canada brought out a creed of nineteen articles, to some 
of which many thoughtful persons are sure to take exception. 
One of the four denominations in the South African move- 
ment withdrew early in its progress. The three others agreed 
for the present on a creed of seven articles. But some of them 
already express a preference for uniting on one only of these 
articles which declares that “we acknowledge one holy and 
universal Church, which consists of all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and therefore this Church requires from those 
who seek admission to its membership a profession of faith 
in him as Lord and Saviour, and a life consistent therewith.” 
As to any extended definition of Jesus Christ, it is found that 
Oriental ideas differ widely from the Occidental. Says a 
writer already quoted: “To multitudes, Jesus Christ is a West- 
ern name, a Teacher whom the West has introduced to the 
Kast, the Founder of a religion associated largely with West- 
ern modes of thought, and therefore not appreciated and 
hailed as the Christ of India.” As a step toward union, he 
says, it must be demonstrated that 


In Christ there is no Hast or West, 
In him no South or North, : i 
But one great Fellowship of Love, 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


If lessons such as these are learned through attempts at : union: 3 ; 
fem, ‘though union may still seem far distant, the attempts ee 


to* bring. it about will not be in vain. 


gh 


President Northrop on Patriotism and Teaching 


Lawyer, state official, senator, editor—through these pre- 
liminary stages Pres. Cyrus Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota passed to his work as college teacher and univer- 
sity president. In this last office he has spent more than a 
quarter of a century. The ripe fruits of this training appear 
in the thought and diction of the collection of educational 
and patriotic addresses which he has gathered in an inspiring 
volume. (The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis.) His 


recollection covers the period of the slavery dispute, the con: + 


test between the states, the long period of reconstruction and ue 


the growth of the modern America. 
of his mind is a discriminating enthusiasm. The reader will 
be more in love with America in reading these addresses. 
Foremost among them are those which deal with history, but 
through all speaks the educator and organizer of university 
methods. He believes in the state universities, but he also’ 
recognizes the service which has been rendered to American’ 
life by the denominational and privately supported colleges— 
as the noble address in favor of Whitman College testifies— 
and has put his bicentennial address at Yale in the place of 
honor. And he is also a thoroughgoing Christian who ac- 


cepted the position he holds only on condition that he should 


One of the fine qualities © 


be free to include worship in the life of the university. The ~ 


volume, with its varied intellectual and spiritual interests and 
its appeal to the higher thought in education and life, is both 
a monument of a large work already accomplished and a sug- 


gestion of the influence and attainment which lie behind these _ 


spoken words. 


| 
\ 
i 
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A Composite Summer Assembly 


The Chautauquas get much less space in the newspapers 
than they had a dozen years ago, but that does not mean that 
they are decadent. Rather it means that they have become 
established institutions, and that, as they have ceased to be 
a novelty, reports of their doings are less sought as news. 


It is easily possible for one who has shared in many of 
_ these assemblies to outline the main features of any one of 
them. The original Chautauqua in Western New York will 
celebrate its fortieth anniversary four years hence. Begin- 
ning as a gathering of Sunday school teachers camped in the 
woods beside a beautiful lake, it extended its interests year 
by year. The man and woman with only a common school 
education awoke to find that many of the advantages of the 
college were within their grasp. Sunday school normal classes 
were followed by reading courses, these by special courses of 
study in literature, sciences, arts and languages, while work 
done was recognized by certificates, diplomas and other honors, 
till the summer college developed, calling to its service some 
of the best equipped teachers of universities and special schools 
at home and abroad. 

Then the popular lecturer, the public singer, the politician 
and the reformer found the summer assembly a rich feeding 
ground, till in many instances it has come to combine the old- 
fashioned camp meeting, Sunday school convention, missionary 
conference, kindergarten, gymnasium, lyceum, conservatory 
of music, school of oratory, college, museum, traveling circus 
and county fair. 

A great deal of good work is done by the Chautauqua, and 
a great deal more has been started by it which has passed be- 
yond its direct influence. It has set million of people think- 
ing about realms beyond their immediate surroundings. It 
has brought about a fraternity of interest in useful knowledge 
and public service, which is a large asset to the country. Its 
courses of home reading have expanded into university exten- 
sions and correspondence schools. It has helped much to make 
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patriotism intelligent, to cultivate a taste for art that is beau- 
tifying homes and communities, and enlarging the vision of 
the average man and woman. While songs of praise arose 
beside one lake thirty years ago, hundreds of lake shores these 
midsummer days will be vocal with choruses of human voices. 
Dr. Henson’s lecture on Fools, Admit One, is followed by Mr. 
Bryan’s sermon lecture on The Prince of Peace, and by scores 
of famous orators whose summer pilgrimages take them across 
the continent, repeating the same message or story from ocean 
to ocean and reaping handsome financial rewards. 

A number of the larger Assemblies issue daily newspapers, 
and they are worth studying as exhibiting American society 
in miniature. These lectures on the tariff, immigration, the 
race problem, woman’s suffrage, prohibition, the cost of war, 
and a score of other popular subjects will be reported, with 
their startling figures, in one paper and another from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. The Bible will be taught, analyzed, de- 
fended. Higher criticism will be explained, annihiliated, will 
rise again, will be pursued and turn on its pursuers. Home- 
pathic and allopathic preparations of knowledge will be ex- 
hibited, and some of them will be administered to willing 
patients. ; 

Short courses to great successes are among the most popu- 
lar sideshows in summer assemblies. A quick way to master - 
a language usually gathers many pupils at five dollars each. 
Still more popular is a universal language easily acquired. 
Some years ago it was Volaptik. Then it was Esperanto, which 
seems almost to have had its day. The strength of a giant is 
put into flabby muscles for a small fee. Memory is perfected 
by a short process. The art of chewing is so taught that 
almost any kind of material-becomes nourishing food, and very 
little of it is required to sustain health and prolong youth into 
what-used to be old age. 

A composite picture of the attendants of the average sum- 
mer assembly would be a representative American citizen. The 
outcome is creditable, and is growing better year by year. The 
Chautauqua of the last generation has. developed into a 
valuable feature of our national life. 


The expulsion of opium from China, it is 
reported, is being followed by a great in- 
crease in the use of cigarettes. Anti-opium 
societies need not disband. They can merge 
with anti-cigarette leagues. 


If the report is true that suffragette 
leaders have promised to double the popula- 
tion of the United States if a law is passed 
giving votes to women, the campaign for 
women’s suffrage may be entering a new and 
exciting stage. 


That Roman Catholic newspaper which 
inveighed against flying machines as irre- 
ligious seems to have found indorsement in 
high quarters. A German making a cross- 
country flight last week had his zroplane 
wrecked in midair by a thunder bolt, and 
was brought te earth, but unharmed. 


Let us all give a thought of honor to Dr. 
Beverley Sproule, a dentist of Campbellton, 
N. B., who used his motor car repeatedly in 
rescuing women and children from the 

_ flames. that destroyed the town, only to lose 
his own life when at last the heat caused 
‘the gasoline of his car to explode. It is 
good to believe that towns untried have re- 
serves of potential heroism among their un- 
known residents, 


" ty i . 2 

Last year 103,798 persons left the United 
States for Northwestern Canada. Nearly 
all of them were farmers and their families. 
Uncle Sam can spare to his neighbor 10 
per cent. of the year’s immigration, but if 
he could choose the material to be exported 
he would have kept most of this at home 
and sent other classes. Fortunately for us, 
the tide. is _now turning, and many emi- 
grants are coming home again. 


Editorial In Brief 


The careful analysis by Professor Gates 
of the ministerial service of the graduates 
of Andover Seminary for the last fifty 
years, printed elsewhere in this issue, is re- 
assuring. Few of those men who had put 
their hands to the plow have looked back. 
The investment of consecrated money in 
that institution has not been wasted, and 
investments in it for its second century will 
pay larger returns than the last. 


Hutchinson, Kan., has a law which forbids 
the sale of any magazine containing matter 
relating to prize fights. So a bookseller 
there refused to sell a copy of The Outlook 
with Editor Roosevelt’s editorial condemn- 
ing the Jeffries-Johnson fight. Did not the 
Apostle to the Gentiles name a list of dis- 
reputable doings with the injunction con- 
cerning each, “Let it not even be named 
among you, as becometh saints?” 


One man by a careless accident let loose 
the gypsy moth in Wastern Massachusetts, 
and the whole state has been unable to stop 
its ravages. But another man, Dr. L.. O. 
Howard of the bureau of entomology of the 
agricultural department, has let loose some 
other insects, and the gypsy moth and the 
browntail are on the run. It is another il- 
lustration of the comforting truth that 
human mistakes are not irremediable. 


Episcopal churches usually honor the dig- 
nity of public worship by omitting from 
newspaper announcements of Sunday sery- 
ices the topics of sermons. ‘Their example 
seems to us a wise one to follow. This kind 


of advertising is usually a signal of distress, - 


a hope that those who would not go to 
church to worship God may be drawn in to 
hear an address on some subject of theology 


or ethics or politics or exposure of wrong- 
doing. 


One of: the absurdities developed by the 
Peace Movement—all movements of im- 
portance to benefit humanity develop ab- 
surdities—is the proposition to exclude 
from all school histories all acceunts of wars, 
If each sect and society ceuld write his- 
tories as, if it had the power, it weuld have 
made history, there would be me sense in 
believing in God. |The philesophy that 
would glorify the future by lying abeut the 
past is the devil’s philosophy. 


By 1913 no student can matriculate in the 
new Irish National University without pass- 
ing an examination in eld Celtic tongue of 
Ireland. The aim is to revive the language, 
which has almost faded out among the peo- 
ple. The result will probably be te drive a 
large proportion of the Reman Cathelic stu- 
dents of Ireland to Trinity Cellege, Dublin 
—a Protestant university. Se separat-ve 
and provincial is that church which claims 
for itself the universal name ef Catholic. 


If the white man had won im the fist 
fight at Reno would Georgia have been 
swift to bar moving pictures? She has 
just barred such pictures ef fights between 
Negroes and white men, which is a very 
different thing. From the point of view 
of those who would shut eut these pictures 
from as wide a field as possible, the thing 
to hope for is that Johnson may long retain 
his championship. If he does so perhaps 
the white race will become educated up to 
the point of condemning fist fights for 
money altogether. 


A generation ago it was common in our 
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churches to pray for the Jews, but uncom- 
mon to pray with them. Occasions are in- 
creasing when the Christian minister has 
today opportunity to pray with Jews in his 
own congregation. A Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
who has opened the door more widely than 
most, recently said, ‘“The best Christians we 
have in the association are Jews.” In Dr. 
Gunsaulus’s congregation in Chicago, there 
are often enough Jews in the congregation 
to be noticeable. Reports come from several 
places of Jews who have become regular at- 
tendants at Congregational churches, brought 
in by the wide-open kind of men’s leagues. 


The Western Christian Advocate reports a 
“movement” of professing Christians on the 
ground that disciples of Christ have no 
moral right to attend public worship on 
Sunday, and says that it has gained eon- 
siderable headway in Congregational circles. 
Its advocates maintain that Christians are 


Education 


The University of Chicago offers courses 
in Indonesian Comparative Philology, based 
on the more important of the languages used 
in the Philippine Jslands. 


Yale has graduated negroes, Japanese, 
Chinese, Greeks and representatives of many 
other foreign nations and races, but in the 
more than two centuries of its career it has 
never enrolled among its alumni an Amer- 
ican Indian. Henry Roe Cloud of the 
present senior class will be the first of his 
race to graduate from Yale. He is a full- 
blooded Winnebago from Nebraska, and in- 
tends to study for the ministry. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review 
says there are 200 American schools and 
colleges in the Chinese Empire. Twenty- 
one of these are medical schools. About 
six hundred carefully selected Chinese youth 
have been placed in schools and colleges in 
this country, where they are now studying. 
Twelve of these are young women. Only 
a decreasing minority of these students are 
studying history, law and literature. The 
most of them have chosen courses in engi- 
neering, electricity and similar practical 
scientific subjects. 


Summer schools of colleges and universities 
are comparatively new, but rapidly growing 
and are now well under way. In many in- 
stitutions their courses “count for degrees as 
well as those in the regular terms.. Indeed, 
these summer months are coming to have 
a recognized place in the college year, while 
they include nearly all the courses of the 
regular curriculum. 
for example, has 2,600 enrolled in its sum- 
mer school, 700 more than last year, the 
chief reason for the gain being attributed 
to the variety and comprehensiveness of the 
courses offered. Its first summer school, in 
1903, had an enrollment of 993. 


The Third International Congress on 
Home Education is to be held in Brussels 


Aug. 21-25, next year. The majority of 
foreign governments, having been officially 


invited by Belgium to participate, have been 
appointed delegates to the Congress. Many 
papers will be prepared by experts in edu- 
eation, in different languages. These are 
to be printed in eight volumes, summaries 
of each paper being given in French. Mem- 
bers of the Congress who have paid the 
membership fee, $2, will receive the eight 
volumes free. Teachers, philanthropists, 
anybody interested in improving humanity 
by means of home education, are candidates 
for membership. The central bureau is at 
44 Rue Rubens, Brussels. 


The careless or intentional damage in- 


Columbia University,. 
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commanded to go out and teach and preach 
on the Sabbath, laymen as well as ministers. 
We had not heard of this movement. Chris- 
tians, as we know them, are commanded to 
unite in worship and to teach others what 
they know of Christ. Those who don’t do 
both do neither acceptably. We remember 
that after one of the Moody revivals a num- 
ber of men and women in and around 
Boston, who had lived rather discreditable 
lives and who professed to be converted, used 
to go about to mission and church prayer 
meetings telling their experience. They used 
to say rather ostentatiously that they hadn’t 
time to go to church except when they were 
invited to speak. Their attention was soon 
turned from impenitent sinners to Christian 
people, whom they exhorted and rebuked, 
whenever they could get a hearing, for not 
being spiritually as wide awake and busy 
as themselves. They became insufferable 
bores, and after a time their ‘‘movement” 
subsided. 


flicted by children on public property in 
Boston amounts to about $50,000 a year. 
This wanton destruction includes the ston- 
ing of windows, wrenching the taps of pub- 
lic fountains from their fastenings, tram- 
pling and breaking plants and shrubs in 
parks and the Public Gardens, etc. Often 
this damage results from the idea that, as 
public property belongs to everybody, any- 
body may do what he pleases with it. The 
aggregate amount of destruction of this sort 
throughout the country is very large, not 
to mention the development of children 
allowed to do this mischief into men and 
women irresponsible as neighbors and citi- 
zens. A course of training in the public 
schools on the duty of every one to guard 
the property which belongs to all is greatly 
needed. 


Mt. Hermon is exceptional among sec- 
ondary schools in holding a summer term, 
which this year shows an enrollment of 343 
students. In the June number of the Mount 
Hermon Alumni Quarterly Principal Cutler 
outlines the progress of the institution 
for ten years, during which the school has 
had 8,865 students, representing last year 
forty states and thirty-seven foreign coun- 
tries. The catalogue of the school is unique, 
we believe, in not printing the names of the 
students. In practical work, in increase of 
endowment and apparatus and by the suc- 
cess of the graduates in the intellectual lead- 
ership of the colleges which they have at- 
tended, the record is one to be proud of, 
showing efficiency, hard work’ and a needful 
economy at all points. Mt. Hermon is one 
of the few schools of high standing which 
have wholly discarded interscholastic ath- 
letic sports, and keep the interest in games 
awake by contests between internal groups 
of students. 


The Hague Palace of Peace is steadily 
rising in the charming woods between the 
city of The Hague and its watering place, 
Scheveningen. About two hundred men are 
at work on it, and it is to be finished in 
1913. Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $1,500,000 will 
thus stand as a permanent monument to the 
cause of peace. The great court of the 
temple is 70 feet long by 40 feet wide and 
33 feet high. On the upper floor will be the 
official rooms of the judges and other officials 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration to be 
established there. Many countries are con- 
tributing to the adornment of the palace, 
stained glass windows, tapestries, paintings, 
columns of granite and marble, bronze doors, 
entrance gates, fountains, etc. The  mag- 
nificent building, when finished, will be an 
object of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
world. It may yet stand for the fulfillment 
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of Isaiah’s prophecy, “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall is reported, perhaps. 
inaccurately, as saying that all girls at six- 
teen are absolutely irreligious. If he said it,. 
he doesn’t know girls very well. Girl stu- 
dents, as one of them says on another page, 
are religious inquirers, though with the ques- 
tion mark larger than it used to be. In this. 
connection, it is interesting to note that of 
the 750 undergraduates at Mt. Holyoke 
during the last college year, all except six 
were enrolled as affiliated with some reli-- 
gious denomination. The trustees of the 
girls’ colleges in New BHngland, founded by 
Congregationalists, have very properly ob- 
jected to having any denominational name ap- 
plied to them. Considerably less than half 
of the students at Mt. Holyoke were Congre- 
gationalists, 308, while of the representa- 
tives of the fourteen other denominations, 26. 
were Unitarian, 21 Universalist and 20 
Roman Catholic. 


Personalia 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president-elect of 
Boston University, has been a good while 
making up his mind not to accept that office. 
He will remain at the head of Miami Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Huntington will continue, 
probably at least for another year, to direct 
affairs at Boston, while the trustees are 
looking for his successor. In Dr. Warren 
and Dr. Huntington Boston University has 
had men who have placed its interests above 
their personal concerns or comfort, and it 
will not fail to find another like them. 


The House of Governors appears to have 
become an established institution in our 
body politic. This annual conference of the 
governors of all the states is a real advance 
in republican government. It dates its in- 
ception back to the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. The appointment of Mr. William 
George Jordan as secretary of the organiza- 
tion insures for its meetings a definite 
program and objective. The importance of 
this appointment will be realized by those 
who have noted how greatly the influence 
of the Lake Mohonk conferences has been 
increased since the appointment of a_ per- 
manent secretary. Of course the personal- 
ity of Mr. H. C. Phillips is a-large factor 
in the success of these conferences. 


How one man may become the leader and 
idol of thousands was shown in the story of 
Lieut. Edward Y. Miller of the army, who 
died recently in the island of Palawan, in 
the southern part of the Philippines. He 
entered the volunteer army which fought in 
the islands, and remained as leader and lJaw- 
giver, almost as divinity of the Palawan 
people. For generations they had been 
raided and oppressed by the Moslem and 
freebooting Moros on the south. Lieuten- 
ant Miller armed them and taught them to 
defend themselves, leading them in their 
battles against aggressors. He taught them 
to farm, to cut and sell their timber, to live 
a peaceful and civilized life. In this work 
he was greatly aided by his wife. Of his 
work General Bell said, “I have heard it 
insisted that Miller could not be replaced, 
certainly by a company, probably not by a 
battalion and possibly not by a regiment of 
troops.” His sole theory of government, we 
read, was the “golden rule.” These 28,000 
Palawans, who are inconsolable over the 
death of the man who dealt justly and 
kindly with them, are in a somewhat prim- 
itive stage of culture and civilization, much 
more so than the people of the northern 
islands. But how hopeful the future of all 
the islands would be if every American, 
during the stage of preparation for inde- 
pendence, were of the Christ-like type of 
Lieutenant Miller and his wife. 
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Aristocratic Tastes and Democratic Sympathies 


President Wilson’s announcement of bhim- 
self as a champion of democracy—‘‘I have 
dedicated,’ he said in a college speech at 
Pittsburg, “every power in me to a demo- 
cratic regeneration’ —will meet with a sin- 
cere response from all persons of so-called 
eulture, who have retained, or who are try- 
ing to develop democratic sympathies. No 
better representative of the “intellectuals,” 
who have botk taste and sympathy, could be 
found than the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He has scholarship without a trace 
of pedantry, philosophic and spiritual in- 
sight broadened by historical studies, and 
withal a charm of expression’ scarcely 
equalled among the public speakers of the 
country. In his mental movements, as re- 
vealed in his habits of speech, he resembles 
the highly trained group of English philo- 
sophic statesmen represented by A. J. Bal- 
four. One never wants oratory in listening 
to President Wilson. The unfailing signs of 
true speech are present—the kindled and 
kindling indignation, feeling in evidence but 
more manifestly in reserve, the argument 
¢elear and swift, and always the right word. 
Whether men of his profession agree with 
him or not, he is the sort of man in whom 
every one takes pride as belonging to his 
kind. There is no doubt of his ability to 
satisfy the exacting demands of men of taste, 
and it is to be assumed he is a democrat. 

“The American people will tolerate noth- 
ing that savors of exclusiveness.” Exclu- 
Siveness, according to President Wilson, is 
the most hated foe of democracy. The ex- 
clusive spirit is absolutely undemocratic. 
But exclusiveness is the almost inevitable 
effect of the cultivation of taste. And it 
cannot be denied that democracy in some of 
its aspects, perhaps in certain stages of its 
progress, is offensive to taste. Picturesque 
poverty is more’ sightly than some of the 
raw and crude attempts at thrift. The art 
of making money is a democratic art. Any- 
‘tbody can try his hand at it. The chances 
‘are that more of the first generation from 
the soil will succeed than of the second, and 
more of the second than of the third. Many 
of the pioneers in industry and trade are 
born with the instincts of the gentleman. 
‘They are literally of the 


SEINE. stare, Se 
Who first make a low name honorable.” 
But the smart, hustling, exasperatingly 


‘aggressive man of the shop or the street is 
‘also a product of democracy. The typical 
man of this class can hardly be called a 
“desirable’’ person socially. The effect of 
tthe invasion ‘of society by such persons is 
not unlike that caused by the intrusion of 
Mr. Daniel Kybird, dealer in second-hand 
clothes, into the special parlor of “The 
‘Goblets” at the Sunwich Port of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs’s sea stories. This parlor had been 
from time immemorial reserved (by them- 
selves) for the retired sea captains of the 
Port—it being understood at once upon the 
entrance of Mr. Kybird, “that he sought 
to place sea captains and other dignitaries 
‘on a footing with the keepers of slop-shops 
and dealers in ol@ clothes.” But as the in- 
truder in question truthfully remarked: “I’m 
‘a respectable British tradesman, and my 
money is as good as anybody’s. I’ve as 
much right to be here as you have.” 

What is the logical ground of exclusive- 
ness in a democracy? Where are the prac- 
tical lines of exclusion to be drawn? ‘There 
are a great many ways of climbing into 
inaccessible places, and’ the climbers usually, 
reach them. Is it not true that in a democ- 
racy exclusiveness is hardly a matter of 
place, but almost entirely a matter of dis- 
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position? There are few places outside 
one’s home from which anybody can be ex- 
cluded, and even there one may be forced to 
‘admit some guests unwillingly. You can 
deny to whom you will the hospitality of the 
spirit. Can anything, however, short of the 
hospitality of the spirit satisfy the genuine 
claims of democracy? In making room for 
the rising man, is it enough to move up a 
bit without further recognition of his 
presence? Can a man be a true democrat, 
whatever may be his tastes, and allow his 
tastes to hold him aloof from his neighbor? 

If the interpretation suggested by these 
questions be just to the contention of 
President Wilson, it is evident that democ- 
racy has more to fear from men of taste 
than from men of wealth. Wealth is neces- 
sarily inclusive, gregarious. One can 
acquire money more easily than he can 
acquire taste; and money once acquired the 
possessor can say, in almost all circum- 
stances, to those who affect the exclusive- 
ness of wealth, ‘I’ve as much right to be 
here as you have.” 

The aristocracy of taste, with,or with- 
out wealth, is far less accessible. Compara- 
tively few attempt to force their way into 
it. If the exclusiveness natural to it is to 
be overcome the initiative must come from 
those within. President Wilson is right in 
emphasizing the necessity for such a move- 
ment. It is difficult to overstate the neces- 
sity if we are to make democracy anything 
more than a political habit. But a democ- 
racy worth having must be set to finer 
issues. - It must somehow get beyond the 
first principles of freedom, beyond the first 
results of education, beyond the first and 
second and third overestimation of wealth. 
The great, and enjoyable, and lasting dis- 
tinction of a democracy is a certain com- 
munity of interest of man in man. A com- 
munity of goods can never make a democ- 
racy. The ancient truism with which mod- 
ern democracies began business, that the 
wealth of a nation is in men, needs to be 
supplemented by the further truth that the 
chief factor in producing this wealth is the 
interest which men take in one another. 
Exclusiveness therefore is the most danger- 
ous, as it is the most hated foe of the 
democratic ideal. 

What shall be the attitude of men of 
taste,’ who really believe in democracy, 
toward a@ democracy? How shall those who 
have democratic sympathies allow these to 
work in given circumstances so as to mod- 
ify if not altogether overcome that exclu- 
siveness which attends the growth of taste? 

The suggestions which follow have to do 
with practical conditions. There are cer- 
tain places of intimate personal contact 
where men of taste may merge themselves 
in the fellowship of a democracy. One 
such place is the college. That it is such 
a place is one of the chief reasons for its 
continued existence. No substitute within 
the realm of education has been found for 
it. The public school system does not 
reach far enough toward maturity, and it 
is no longer sufficiently inclusive since the 
incoming of the school which segregates 
the sons of the rich. The university, if it 
attends strictly to its business, separates 
through professional and specializing work. 
College spirit, if natural and genuine, is of 
the essence of democracy. It centers inter- 
est in things human. So far as anything 
can, it grades men as men. It is.a gross 
inconsistency for one who has learned the 
lesson of college democracy to attempt to 
play the snob among men at large. 

The church is another such place. <A 
church building is, in its second meaning 


at least, always a meeting-house. Even in 
its provision for worship it stands for the 
community of moral needs and of spiritual 
desires. Preaching is not simply the com- 
munication of truth, it is the distribution 


of truth. Truth must be felt in common if 
felt at all; felt, that is, because it is so 
human. ‘What is the eloquence of the pul- 


pit?” asks an old-time teacher of rhetoric. 
“It lies in the commonplace; it is making 
the primitive chords vibrate.” How impo- 
tent are the barriers of taste against the 
tides of spiritual fellowship! It is no 
mean question for a man to ask himself, 
who is conscious of tendencies to exclusive- 
ness, Where can I go to church with a 
view to the enlargement of my sympathies? 
It is with some a more serious question from 
the same point of view, Can I afford not to 
go to church? 

There is abundant occasion for men of 
taste to show their democratic sympathies 
in the field of manners. Dr. Chalmers’s 
homily on The‘ Slender Influence of Mere 
Taste and Sensibility in Matters of Reli- 
gion might be repeated to advantage, sub- 
stituting manners for matters of religion. 
Good manners spring out of a combination 
of taste and sympathy. Taste alone cannot 
make a well-mannered man. It will never 
abide the test of emergencies, and seldom 
that of the daily intercourse. Industrialism, 
for example, has well nigh ruined the man- 
ners of the democracies. Democracy cannot 
survive the. unmitigated boss and the walking 
delegate. Arbitration has come in none too 
soon to save the day to democracy, for arbi- 
tration involves manners as well as_prin- 
ciples. The personal equation counts for 
more and more in industrial conflicts. Wor 
this reason organizations like the Civic 
Federation, which bring capital and labor 
together in a representative capacity, are 
of great value as training schools in busi- 
ness manners, as well as for the discussion 
in advance of divisive questions. 

The constant opportunity for men of 
taste, who are presumably men of discern- 
ment, to develop and illustrate their demo- 
eratic sympathies lies in the appreciation 
of human nature as it exists outside the 
conventionalities. In such a person, or 
personage, as ‘Mark Twain,” every one sees 
the possibilities of the unconventional man. 
The unconventional man of many values is 
not the rare or unnatural product of an 
ungraded democracy. Men of taste, accord- 
ing to their insight, should discern them 
before they fill the public eye. Democracy 
draws no hard and fast social line. It 
knows nothing of “high caste” and “low 
caste’ men. Not only does genius defy such 
classification, but human nature at large 
discredits it whenever it comes under the 
stimulus of free institutions and of an en- 
nobling environment. 

But the constant and urgent condition, 
which calls for men of taste who have 
democratic sympathies to show these in 
some effective way, lies in the present social 


situation. What democracy has to reckon 
with in socialism is its message. Has 
democracy any longer a gospel? Can it 


speak to the economic disorder as it spoke 
a century ago to the political unrest? Can 
it make men, who have come to be in dead 
earnest about their necessities, listen to the 
voice of its trained leaders? The question 
is beginning to press hard for an answer, 
Where shall the new democracy look for its 
leaders—among the trained or untrained 
men of power? Obviously the advantage 
is with the trained man, provided he is 
charged through and through with the spirit 
of democracy; otherwise the advantage goes 
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over very quickly to the untrained man. 
There are no equivalents in the acquire- 
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may at any time uplift a man into rule over 
his fellows. 


How the School Fits Children for Life 


[Mr. William Orr is a graduate of Amherst 
College, Class of ’83, and has been prin- 
cipal of Hopkins Academy, Hadley, the 
Smith Academy, Hatfield, and the High 
School of Springfield, Mass. He filled the 
last-named position from 1900 till the pres- 
ent year, resigning-it to accept the office 
of deputy commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts.—EDITORS. ]. 


The public school of today is seeking, 
through skillful use of a growing knowledge 
of the child in himself and in his relations 
to society, so to train and equip its pupils 
that each member of the community shall 
work at his best, give and receive in full 
measure, and find delight in nature and art, 
and joy in fellowship. 

Teaching, to gain these ends, must touch 
the springs of life, and direct along the lines 
of most effective action the innate powers 
of mind and body. Such methods in the 
classroom, based on the mode of the child’s 
thinking and on his order of growth and 
development, differ widely from a narrow, 
hard routine fixed by tabular outlines of the 
subject matter. 

The success of the school is now meas- 
ured, not by the formal standards of pedan- 
try, but by the fitness of its product to meet 
the duties of life. The growing complexity 
of trade and industry, and the many call- 
ings open to youth are leading to marked 
changes in the courses of study from the 
kindergarten to the secondary school. Wood 
and iron work, domestic art and science, 
industrial and trade instruction are exam- 
ples of this trend in education. 

It is also, now understood that the age of 
eleven or twelve is a time when children 
profit by some choice in lines of work. 
Courses of study for each individual are 
impossible because of the expense, but pupils 
in the upper grammar grades may be grouped 
on a basis of interest and aptitude. To il- 
lustrate—many boys to whom books make 
but slight appeal are capable in hand work, 
eager for experimental science and ready in 
applying arithmetic. They are practically- 
minded, not scholarly, and are in most cases 
to enter trades or business. Now by giving 
such boys mechanical drawing, manual 
training, shop and store arithmetic, and by 
approaching academic subjects in a direct, 
concrete fashion, interest is aroused, study 
is given meaning, and school life is pro- 
longed. Under such tuition many a youth 
finds his true function, and is, then, through 
the medium of the trade school, trained for 
efficient service. 

Education today holds that for the sake 
of both pupils and community the school 
must keep closely in touch with the world 
of man and nature. This contact is both 
wholesome and helpful. The teacher gains 
new and vital ideas, and the children drink 
from a running brook of fresh knowledge, 
and not from a stagnant pool. Traditional 
methods and aims are corrected when tested 
by the demands of actual life. Young peo- 
ple crave to know and to do real things, and 
so the instructor who shows his class how 
science is applied in the home and in the 
public utilities, never fails to gain interest 
and active attention. A city water system 
has in itself enough material with which to 
teach the laws of the equilibrium and flow 
of liquids. Local history and legend may 
be made the basis for work in composition, 
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and serve as an approach to the larger field 
of state and national annals. Not only does 
the school profit in its efficiency through a 
practical use of its environment, but the 
pupils learn to know the city or town and 
to have a keen interest in public affairs. 
The bearings of such an attitude on civic 
spirit are easy to discern. It may be that 
much now taught in arithmetic, in geog- 
raphy and in ancient and medieval history 
may yield to courses on Chicago or Boston 
or New York, whereby the children in each of 
those great centers may come to know that 
they are dwellers in no mean city. 

This program aims to give the boy and 
girl now living under artificial conditions 
something of the sense of practical matters 
which were acquired in the daily round of 
duty on the farm, in the home and in the 
village a generation ago. It also falls to 
the school to supply specific training which 
shall promote the pupil’s skill in his voca- 
tion, and even to direct his choice along 
lines most favorable to success. Definite 
plans for vocational counsel and for trade 
and industrial instruction are now well 
formulated and in effect in many cities. 
Reasons for these extensions of school work 
are found in the growing competition in 
world commerce and manufacturing, and in 
the pressure of an increasing population on 
our national resources. Such grounds, 
while clearly utilitarian, are still valid and 
evidently entirely acceptable to the people, 
if the trend of sentiment is any index. 

But the movement for equipping and fit- 
ting children for the practical work of life 
has also a distinctly idéal and humanita- 
rian objective. With the existing courses in 
schools, thousands and tens of thousands 
of boys and girls between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen must face the grim prob- 
lem of earning a living. They have the 
rudiments of number, reading and writing, 
and some general knowledge of history. 
Many -enter factories, machine shops or 
stores, and take up tasks of the most me- 
chanical nature. After a few weeks or 
months of blundering those who meet the 
tests settle down to a dull, daily routine, 
inspired by no ambition or pride in sery- 
ice, actuated only by the thought of the pay 
envelope. In many cases the occupation is 
one that calls for a certain deftness and 
dexterity which, for physiological reasons, 
are lost at the age of eighteen or twenty. 
When this dead line is reached the girl or 
boy is thrown out of work, and with power 
of adaptation weakened or lost, is driven 
into a life of sin, crime or pauperism. To 
prevent such a waste of humanity, and to 
increase the number of skilled and efficient 
workers with some pride in their callings, 
is the aim of vocational teaching. Ad- 
vanced schools of trade will train up fore- 
men and _ superintendents, under whose 
guidance and direction the rank and file of 
laborers will produce larger returns with 
profit to both workman and employer. One 
may discover in this movement for indus- 
trial teaching possibilities for great better- 
ment in the relations between capital and 
labor. 

It has been argued that the teaching of 
trades is class education, and that it has 
no claim on public funds, and that it is 
inconsistent with the idea of the common 
schools. Two answers may be made to this 
contention. In the first place, the course 


of instruction followed in the past has been 
largely for the benefit and advantage of such 
pupils as intended to enter the high school 
and from there go to college. Method and 
matter were bookish, and appealed to only a 
small proportion of the school attendance. 
The new movement, directed with a full 
knowledge of changing industrial and social 
conditions, seeks to minister to the great body 
of children, and to help them to better, hap- 
pier and more prosperous lives. 

Secondly, the general training, the cul- 
tural and liberal studies, are not to be dis- 
placed by the technical branches. Instead, 
they will gain new significance. Methods 
will be made more direct and effective and 
instruction will be vitalized. Children will 
be kept longer under the influence of the 
school, because parents will realize the prac- 
tical advantage of an extra year or two 
after the age limit has been reached. 

The general training of the school of the 
future will deal with the fundamental facts 
of life—the proper care of ‘the body and 
respect for its functions; the applications 
of science in advancing human convenience 
and comfort; the ways and means whereby 
city, state and nation are maintained, and, 
finally, with the realities of history, art and 
literature. Skill in one’s calling, sense of 
civic responsibility, joy and satisfaction in 
life are to be the fruits of the new 
education. 


Miss Hazard’s Resignation 


“ Hleven years ago Miss Caroline Hazard 
was inaugurated president of Wellesley 
College. The exercises were unusually im- 
pressive, and the attendance of presidents 
and professors from other colleges and uni- 
versities was remarkably large. To those 
then present it must seem a brief period 
since they heard her saying: 

“Tt is beeause I believe with all my heart 
in the holiness of life that I stand here to- 
day. I believe that women have an in- 
creasingly important part to play. in that 
life. With enlarged opportunities come in- 
ereased responsibilities—responsibilities as 
yet unadjusted to unaccustomed shoulders. 
It is to cast my mite into the treasury of 
the world’s experience that I come. Welles- 
ley has always stood for the high and ideal 
things of life. It is because I believe in 
divine life among men, in the direct and 
personal connection of each soul with its 
maker, that I dare to take up the great 
work you are committing to my care.” 

Now that she lays down the burden because 
her health requires relief from it, she looks 
back over an era of remarkable growth for 
the college. The number of students last 
year was almost exactly double the number 
eleven years ago. The permanent funds have 
increased from $300,000 to $1,100,000. 
Hleven new buildings have been erected on 
the campus. The standards for graduation 
have been gradually raised, and the bache- 
lor’s degree from Wellesley now means as 
much work and of as high a grade as the 
degree from any of our American universi- 
ties. Under Dr. Hazard’s competent leader- 
ship the ideals of the college have been 
honorably maintained, and her administra- 
tion, longer than that of any of her prede- 
cessors, will furnish.a noble chapter in its 
history. 
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The Bible “Writ Large” 


“T never mind all you say about the new 
teaching,” said a gentle little Scotch woman 
to the new instructor in the Bible class, 


“for you always keep the Bible writ large.” 


The simple speech flooded with light the 
whole vexed question of modern scholarship 
and its acceptance by conservative Bible 
lovers of the familiar Sunday school type. 
Perhaps what they have resented has not 
been so much the new ideas and interpreta- 
tions, as the loss of the old loving enthusi- 
asm for the Book itself. In many cases this 
loss is more apparent than real, but, in view 
of the fact that a little suspicion lurks just 
here, might not good results follow a careful 
emphasis of this one point? 

People—even Boston people, as was 
pointed out in an article in The Congrega- 
tionalist not long ago—are not hungering 
and thirsting for the truth as to the triple 
authorship ef Genesis or the date of the 
Book of Job. People are still, it seems to 
me, filled with a great longing to have the 
Bible presented to them as the rock in a 
weary land, the spring in the desert, and if 
this is done by one who truly loves and rev- 
erences the Book, and who has studied it 
with conscientious earnestness, the recent 
discoveries and decisions as to questions of 
authorship and chronology will be accepted 
with open minds. A few general principles, 
carefully enunciated, may be of service in 
preparing the way for the presentation of 
those well-attested facts which are now no 
longer in disputed territory, but must be ac- 
cepted and taught by every intelligent 
Bible instructor. 

VWirst, we who are truly lovers of the Book 
must reiterate our belief in the inspiration 
of its message. Dr. Elwood Worcester says 
in his book on Genesis: ‘Inspiration, 
breathing in, the drawing of God into the 
heart, is one of the most difficult words in 
language to define, so difficult that no defi- 
nition of inspiration has ever been accepted 
by the Church. It is the vibration of the 
chord of the heart, a peculiar quality of 
composition easy to feel but hard to de- 
scribe.” The drawing of God into the heart 
of the unknown Jewish editor who so pa- 
tiently and lovingly gathered up and bound 
together with the cord of his own person- 
ality the traditions of his race was just as 
real and compelling a force as the inspira- 
tion that filled the mind and flooded the soul 
of Moses when he saw the vision of a puri- 
fied people obedient to a God-suggested law, 
or the inspiration that made the soldier 
Joshua dream “with the ache of those un- 
conquered cities’ in his heart. A great pur- 
pose may constitute a great inspiration, and 
from Genesis to Revelation every man and 
every event in the Book bends to the spirit 
of God as it moves on mighty wings above 
the little lives of men. If once the question 
of inspiration is stated fairly and freely, the 
confident attitude of many before doubtful 
will be a surprise to the teacher. 

Second, the question as to the place of 
imagination in the Bible. When once the 
idea is gained that the truth is the main 
thing, and that the vehicle is secondary, that 
a work of imagination may convey truth 
even more forcefully than a work of history, 


& story of the upward striving of 


man after God—then any teaching concern- 
_ ing the myths er legends, the traditions, the 


poetry, the fiction of the Bible is easily and 


gladly received. 


One simple third principle I have found 
useful in a varied experience as Bible 
teacher to women of many shades of reli- 
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gious belief and many kinds of religious 
training, and that is an insistence, not alone 
on the divinity of the Book, but on its hu- 
manity; its beautiful frankness in telling 
of the lives of these men who sin as we sin, 
and yet who are “after God’s own heart” 


_because they stumble to their feet again and 


climb on to him, or who sin and sin again, 
and turn to the outer darkness of separation 
from him, and whose lives are shown to us 
that we may catch a brief, awful glimpse of 
what it means to “lose one’s soul.’ 

The humanity of the Book makes us love 
the shadowy figures who set the patient mo- 
saic of those Genesis myths that bind us in 
race-fellowship to every other nation which 
in its darkness has sought the meaning of 
the world, its good, its evil, its cause, its 
outcome. They tell of their gods and we of 
ours, how, “thousands of years ago, down 
the footpath of the Hebrew soul, there came 
a God to struggle with the nations of the 
earth. He may not have come. He may 
not have thought of coming. Though it be 
from beginning to end the romance of a 
national imagination, the sacred ghost story 
of the world, it has become the most literal, 
the most material reality in the history of 
men. With every fact and every theory 
brought forth against it, stripped to the 
nakedness of a dream, the very dreaming of 
it is the most consummate achievement, the 
most dynamic event in human destiny.” It 
was for love’s sake that these old Hebrews 
clung so tenaciously to all the traditions 
that had come from faithful lips, and yet 
that sometimes differed widely in the repe- 
tition. All that concerns us is what the old 
stories were meant to teach, and it matters 
very little that the same story is told of 
Sarah and of Rebecca, or the same conquest 
is attributed to Joshua and to Judah. It is 
so easy to understand how the inaccuracies 
arose, and the unknown authors are thereby 
brought so much nearer to us, that the past 
discusssions and bitter wrangling over these 
things seem trivial and meaningless. 

One more very simple point I find it help- 
ful to make. What is the chief purpose of 
the Bible? If it is that of a teacher of his- 
tory or of science it is a comparative failure. 
It has only such fragmentary history, such 
inaccurate knowledge as belonged to the men 
of its time. If, however, its dominant pur- 
pose is to trace the upward struggle of the 
soul to God, that every soul in every age and 
every land may be strengthened for the same 
mighty effort, then it has sublimely fulfilled 
its mission. When these things are made 
the basis of teaching—the inspiration of the 
Bible, its imagination, its humanity, its pur- 
pose—and when the teacher brings to the 
class a deep love and a burning enthusiasm 
for this great Book of Life, he need not fear 
that any one will be repelled or troubled. 

It is wise to make the teaching con- 
structive, and not to destroy a cherished be- 
lief in some no-miracle miracle unless it can 
be replaced—as it always can—by the teach- 
ing of a greater, sublimer God, whose 
majesty needed not to condescend to cheap 
wonder-working. If the taking away of the 
miracle of Joshua’s stationary sun and 
moon can be replaced by such a picture of 
the God of universal law that he could not 
suffer the course of the universe to be in- 
vaded for a few belligerent Jews, then the 
class, will rejoice that its tense faith may 
relax and its literary instinct find delight in 
the war song from the Book of Jasher. 

What the theologians call “economy in 
miracle” is a tribute to the majesty of God, 
and wherever honest and careful study will 
allow an event to be removed from the class 
of miracle and relegated to the natural 


order it must be done. Even so, Jesus, him- 
self the great miracle, will leave us ample 
scope for faith in a God able and willing, 
if need be, to reinforce our poor human ef- 
fort with his great superhuman power. 

We all used to read the story of Samson 
and his hair with breathless awe when we 
were children, but maturity lets us see, with 
a smile, how natural and human the whole 
story is, be it history or fiction—how up-to- 
date it is, in fact. We might say that the 
poor fellow’s strength was a clear case of 
auto-suggestion, and that he was strong be- 
cause he believed he was, and weak for the 
same reason, and that his hair, the hair of 
the Nazarite vow, he regarded with super- 
stitious reverence as being, possibly, the 
only religious thing about him. And yet, in 
all his ignorance, even the blind and way- 
ward wamson felt that the “Spirit of 
the Lord came mightily upon him”; or, as 
one commentator says, “drummed upon his 
spirit.” If one could once so have felt the 
overmastering power of the Spirit of God 
it would almost be worth while to have been 
Samson, 

The entire lawless and bloody book of 
Judges is, perhaps, the most really human 
book in the Bible. They tried so. hard— 
those men! In times of desperate need and 
uncertainty, themselves untrained and law- 
less, they entered the great procession of 
God-ward souls just because, poor and sin- 
ful as they were, they responded as best they 
could to the imperative of the Spirit. 

That terrible story of the Levite’s “infe- 
rior wife,’ as one translation reads; why is 
that there? There is nothing beautiful or 
helpful or spiritual in it. It is a horrible 
old story, brutal and bloody, and even the 
conservative Bible student to whom I was 
talking said, “It ought never to have been 
put in.” When he was made to see the 
condition of affairs as modern scholarship 
has revealed it—the twelve disjointed tribes, 
fallen entirely away from the beginnings of 
that coherent national life inaugurated with 
such hopefulness by Joshua, now brought to- 
gether again in crude, unformulated union, 
through their indignant response to the hor- 
rible message of the mangled bones—then he 
recognized in this story one of the most im- 
portant phases of the slow development of 
Jewish national and spiritual history, which 
are always one, 

Above and beyond all, it must be the 
Bible ‘‘writ large.’ What many college 
girls seem to miss in their Bible courses is 
the enthusiastic love of the Book on the part 
of the teacher. Many and many a college 
girl or woman has said to me, “I never get 
any love for the Bible out of all my Bible 
study,” and I have felt like replying, “Then 
you missed the only thing that makes Bible 
study in any way valuable or important to 
the average Christian.” I attended a Bible 
lecture given the other day before a class of 
girls of seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
They took notes concerning the Canaanit- 
ish cities, and found out that Jebus was 
Jerusalem, and the lecture was replete with 
information lightly givem eff by a learned 
man; but not one girl in the class was made 
to see that wonderful picture of ambitien 
and aspiration in the cemquest ef Palestine, 
the savage romance of the warfare that won 
its way by its wild play em superstitious 
fears, as in the capture ef Jericho or Ai, the 
guiding and controlling power of the long- 
suffering Ged who taught his people slowly 
but certainly a grip upon him that ages have 
but served to strengthen. 

After one of my classes, as I was hurry- 
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International Clubs in American Colleges 


Undergraduates Leagued to Promote Cosmopolitanism and Brotherhood 


It was an interesting experience to sit 
down to dinner the other night, with men 
and women of sixteen nationalities. At my 
right was a young German fresh from the 
Fatherland, at my left a Japanese student; 
across the table a Russian Jew and a Japa- 
nese doctor wrangled over some _ knotty 
question connected with anarchy. The Rus- 
sian Jew was a live anarchist, but a con- 


structive one, not, unless in a case of 
necessity, the bomb-throwing kind. The 


German lad at my right with only a few 
months between the present and the un- 
tutored past was clean in face and linen, 
and had caught the tactful trick of polite 
attention to the lady on his left. The Rus- 
sian Jew was learning more slowly, but at 
this stage of development his brain was 
clearer than the German’s, while the Japa- 
nese doctor excelled in both respects. Which 
will do more for his country or his country- 
men we cannot yet say, but it was to in- 
crease the world’s assets of brotherliness 
that we were together. 

This was a dinner given by the Interna- 
tional Club of Oberlin College, a club whose 
cause for existence lies in the fact that while 
we are all nominally brothers, we are broth- 
ers who misunderstand, dislike and quarrel 
with one another. 

To promote true brotherhood among men 
of all nations, to extend the joy of life 
through civilization, and to bring about 
universal peace—this is the aim of nineteen 
International , Clubs, existing in as many 
American colleges and universities with a 
total membership of 1,674, from  fifty- 
five different countries. At some = uni- 
versities these clubs have chapter houses, 
and in all cases there are club rooms where 
men from the corners of the earth exchange 
experiences, make and cement friendships 
and demonstrate the truth of their watch- 
word, “Above all nations is Humanity.” 

The American clubs have for four years 
held annual conventions, where interna- 
tional questions have been discussed and 


“ment. 


Harvard’s Cosmopolitan Club with its distinguished member, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg 


By K. C. Adams, Oberlin College 


where affiliations have been completed with 
such bodies as the American Peace Society 
and the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

Through the agency of these conventions 
the government has published a pamphlet 
of directions and information for the use of 
foreign students coming to pursue their 
studies in American universities and col- 
leges. The various clubs also urge their 
members to correspond with newspapers 
and magazines of their native countries, giy- 
ing trustworthy information about Amer- 
ican educational institutions and American 
life in general. In many of the American 
universities, at the request of the Interna- 
tional Clubs, one: member of the faculty 
is being appointed as an advisor to all 
foreign students, his duties being to aid 
them in their matriculation, to adjust 
credits for work in their native languages 


and to be a real friend to them during their 
college course. 
The Cornell Cosmopolitan Club is per- 


haps the first in point of members and equip- 
This club has 869 members from 
twenty-seven countries, and its beautiful 
club house is the center of an immense 
amount of interest and influence in that 
most democratic institution. There are 
clubs of this kind at the State Universities 


of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, 
Iowa, Missouri and Pennsylvania. Also at 
Cornell, Purdue, Leland Stanford, Jr., 


Harvard (where they number among their 
members Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and have 
an enrollment just below that of Cornell), 
Chicago, Northwestern, Washington, Colum- 
bia, Missouri School of Mines and Oberlin 
College. 

Very fittingly the emblem of the Associa- 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs—the A. C. C.— 
is that of the two continents clasping hands, 
while above them is the dove of peace. 
George W. Nasmyth, a former president of 
this Association, says of Cosmopolitanism : 
“Besides its ideals of progress. through 


democracy, and of peace through sympathy 
and understanding, cosmopolitanism is char- 
acterized by one other life-giving ideal—seryv- 
ice to humanity. Cosmopolitanism stands. 


‘in the very front of that great movement 


toward the unity of the world in which for 
the, first. time in human history the races. 
are almost unanimous and there is a quorum 
of the continents.” 

It was amazing to hear, too, that there 
are in Europe sixty-three bands of students. 
calling themselves Corda Fratres, organ- 
ized on the same basis as the American 
chapters. Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of this last year has been the affiliation 
with these societies of the old world. ‘This. 
is not as yet entirely perfected, but there is. 
reason to believe that its accomplishment 
will not long be delayed. The chapters are 
chiefly in France, Switzerland, Austria and 
Italy, and among these the desire is unani- 
mous that American push and perseyerance 
be instilled into the federation|and a reor- 
ganization, embracing the whole world, be 
made. 

As the Cosmopolitan Annual: says in 
one of its editorials: ‘The work will thus 
be on an International basis, and the possi- 
bilities for effective co-operation unlimited. 
Members of Corda Fratres and of our 
American Association can unite in formu- 
lating a program by which the Universities 
of the Orient and of Latin America may be 
interested in this movement. The day is. 
not far_ distant when we shall have branch 
societies in every civilized country, when a 
student can travel to whatever university 
he will, and be sure of meeting sympathetic 
friends, of finding men filled with similar 
high ideals of the brotherhood of man.” 

I saw as in a vision that evening as I ate 
chicken, talked anarchy and studied human 
nature. These men are wide awake and 
have wonderful plans for the future when 
they return to their own people, for back 
they go, nearly every one. A young Bohe- 
earnest eyes,. 


mian student with deep-set, 
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said as I bade him good night: “Some day 
I will be telling my people of this club and 
what it is doing. I will not be here then, 
but I will be sending other boys to take my 


’ International Club at Oberlin 
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place.’ The whole spirit of the organiza- 


tion is one of unselfishness, and: who can 


measure its influence in the future upon the 
friendship and peace of all the nations? 


Occupations of Andover Graduates 
By Rev. Owen H. Gates, Librarian 


‘The following facts are taken from the 
recent general catalogue. Mr. Carpenter 
prepared the data with rare patience, and 
presents them with great clearness and uni- 
formity. We may be sure not only that the 
facts are correct, but also that they are 
made to tell the real truth, so far as is pos- 
sible in a publication of this nature. 

The writer of these lines readily admits 
the possibility of many errors in such a sum- 
mary as is here attempted. The personal 
equation is large in such work, Unique 
cases admit of a variety of classifications. 
The: writer is a worker in the Seminary, 
loyal to it according to his lights, optimistic 
for it, and may. easily warp the facts at 
hand in its favor. On the other hand, there 
is nothing to prevent the best friends of the 
Seminary from being its freest critics, and 
if there has been any warping of facts it has 
been unconscious. It would be regarded by 
him as defeating the real purpose of the ex- 
amination. — 


I. Graduates 1859--83, twenty-five years. 

During this period there were 646 gradu- 
ates. Of these 614 (95 per cent.) were or- 
dained, two more dying before the natural 
time for ordination. 

The number entering the pastorate was 
602 (93 per cent.). The number continu- 
ing in the pastorate, perhaps with interrup- 
tioms, until the present, or until their death, 
or until a supposable incapacitation, 483 
(75 per cent.). By pastorate in this con- 
nection it is meant that they either remained 
in charge of individual churches, in foreign 
missionary work of various’ kinds, or in 
home missionary work as superintendents or 
secretaries. 

The number who left the pastorate for 
other kinds of work was 119, but they had 
averaged probably twelve years of pastoral 
work before leaving. One-third of them 
had worked on an average twenty-two years, 
and although the general catalogue makes no 
mention of the fact in case of those grouped 
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here, it must be assumed that many of them 
retired from the ministry because of real 
infirmity. 

Of this number (119) who left the pas- 
torate, 20 became theological professors and 
38 went into other educational work. One 
hesitates to affirm how many of these 
changes marked promotions ! 

Including men not ordained, and group- 
ing differently, the present or last work of 
the graduates of Andover in this period, ac- 
cording to the general catalogue, is as fol- 


lows: Pastorate, 75 per cent. Educational, 
13 per cent. Philanthropic, 2 per cent. 
Literary and editorial, 4 per cent. Busi- 


ness, 5 per cent. 
cent. 

II. 1884--1908, twenty-five years. 

In this period there were 285 graduates, 
of whom 265 (93 per cent.) were ordained, 
one more dying before the natural time for 
ordination. 

The number entering the pastorate was 
261 (92 per cent.), 215 (75 per cent. of 
total graduates) have remained in the pas- 
torate, and 46 have left it. Of this. last 
number, 5 have become theological profess- 
ors and 18 have engaged in other educa- 
tional pursuits. 

Including men not ordained, the present 
or last work of the graduates of this period 
is as follows: Pastorate, 75 per cent. Hdu- 
cational, 14 per cent. Philanthropic, 3. per 


Other and unstated, 1 per 


cent. Literature, 2 per cent. Business, 5 
per cent. Other and unstated, 1 per cent. 
Ill. The whole fifty years, 1859--1908. 


Total graduates, 931, of whom 879 or 94.4 
per cent. were ordained. Number entering 
pastoral work, 863 or 92.7 per cent. Re- 
maining in the pastorate, 698 or 75 per cent. 

There were 25 theological professors and 
49 other teachers among the 165 who left 
the pastorate. 

Including men not ordained, the present 
or last work of the graduates of the Semi- 
nary of the last fifty years is as follows: 
Pastorate, 75 per cent. Educational, 13 per 
cent. Philanthropic, 2.7 per cent. Literary 
and editorial, 3.4 per cent. Business, 4.7 
per cent. Other and unspecified, 1.2 per 
cent. 

In other words, three-fourths of the men 
trained by the churches through this Semi- 
nary during the last fifty years entered the 
service of the churches, and remained di- 
rectly and technically in their service 


_ through their whole life or until the present. 


This technical distinction, however, does in- 
justice to many of the remaining fourth and 
to the school and men who trained them. 
Really the men engaged in other pursuits 
serve the churches as faithfully therein, and 
honor their Seminary as fully,as if they were 
pastors. Almost without exception the teach- 
ers and editors and philanthropic workers 
find full scope for their technical training. 
Directly and indirectly, but really and obvi- 
ously, 95 per cent. of the graduates hold 
faithfully to the purpose which brought 
them to the Seminary. And this again is 
unfair to the rest. Im not a few cases there 
is clear suggestion in the history of men who 
have left the ministry, of conditions of self 
or familiy, which, if known fully, might 
thoroughly justify them in changing their 
work. Many of them have a record of ten 
to twenty, or even thirty, years in the pas- 
torate before making the change. Often the 
cold words “left the ministry’ conceal pa- 
tience, suffering, loyalty, sensitiveness, liv- 
ing martyrdom, that deserves our warmest 
recognition, 

The ministry as a profession holds its 
members. This must be acknowledged in 
the midst of our numerous criticisms of it. 
It is well to make these criticisms so care- 
fully and so discriminatingly that no wrong 
impression will be given to the ordinary 
hearer. 

Pessimism doesn’t work out—JLuther H. 
Gulick. 
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The College Girl’s View of 
the Bible 


4 woman whom we all love and respect 
has made the following statement: ‘The 
youngest college boy or girl jeers at the 
Bible and has doubts of Christianity. We 
are Theosophists, Buddhists, Christian Sci- 
entists, Agnostics—anything rather 
followers of the Nazarene.” 

Such words represent a somewhat wide- 
spread misapprehension. There seems to be 
a perennial tradition ever renewing its youth 
that the college students of this particular 
generation are skeptical. Latterly, because 
the Bible is more seriously studied in college 
than ever before, it takes the form of an at- 
tack on the student’s reverence for the 
Bible. There may be profit in trying to 
state the facts of the case. In attempting 
to express the attitude of student thought 
toward the Bible the writer does not aim to 
generalize. That requires a very wide 
knowledge. The conditions in one of the 
large women’s colleges may be regarded, 
however, as fairly representative. 

A girl enters college with the elements of 
a critical attitude already in her mind. 
Problems on every side demand her atten- 
tion. She is seeking the truth of things, in 
history, in science, in the people around 
her. Naturally enough, the Bible is tested, 
too, and Bible study which most women’s 
colleges provide opens new fields of investi- 
gation. 
according to her interest in Christian truth 
she must be “a deep questioner in regard to 
the truth of that truth.” 

The effect of this questioning upon the in- 
dividual student varies. If she comes from 
a more conservative home it is a distinct 
shock to discover the two creation stories of 
Genesis. Old foundations seem crumbling 
away but readjustment gradually follows, 
and she sees that her new faith is as strong 
as the faith she has had before. This is not 
always true. There are those whose read- 
justment takes place long after college is 
over and others to whom it never seems 
necessary. They are the exception and not 
the rule. Many students have no doubts at 
all, and find the course purely helpful from 
beginning to end. The time is past when a 
critical study of this kind is anything un- 
usual, and they have been familiar with it 
in their homes and churches. 

The attitude of the college student toward 
the Bible is not only one of investigation. 
It is almost universally reverential—not 
always. We hear jests occasionally wher- 
ever we are, but any real disrespect can, in 
nine cases out of ten, be» traced to home 
training instead of to college influence. The 
respect shown is general, whatever the out- 
come of the individual questioning may have 
been. If a girl has lost all faith in the 
Bible as the revelation of God, it is still 
the greatest piece of literature—the most 
wonderful record of human life written. 
Modern Bible study has accomplished one 
thing at least. It has taken from men like 
Ingersoll their chief weapon of attack, and 
we are no longer called upon to deny contra- 
dictions which plainly exist. The Bible 
with its’ acknowledged contradictions and 
legends is as divinely inspired as ever. 

And it is read in college daily by many 
students, less often by others. It is listened 
to every morning in chapel with marked 
respect from the entire student body. It is 
studied, not only in the regular academic 
courses, but in the more purely devotional 
classes which meet Sunday mornings in the 
girls’ rooms. We may be shockingly igno- 
rant as to what the Bible contains, but 
there are few places where it is discussed 
more frankly and thoughtfully. 

Our attitude toward the Bible is, gener- 
ally speaking, our attitude toward the Chris- 
tiam faith as a whole. There are agnostics 


than - 


She feels with Phillips Brooks that .. 
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in college as there are agnostics anywhere 
else. There is indifference as there is in- 
difference anywhere else. And there is a 
greater desire to know the truth of the 
Christian religion than one finds in any ordi- 
nary community. Girls are constantly ask- 
ing themselves just what they believe and 
why. They do not jeer. If doubts come 
they are too serious to be treated lightly. 
Usually there is the most decided reserve 
on these matters, and a girl’s friends are 
often in ignorance of the “Sturm und 
Drang” through which she is passing. There 
are those who regret all doubt as harmful to 
Christian faith. There are others who re- 
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gard it as a distinct step in the development 
of a strong religious belief. And though 
some students may be college agnostics, the 
great majority of them become more rey- 
erent and far more thoughtful. 

More than this, scores of students say 
that these four years have been years of the 
strongest religious influence they have 
known—years of development and of new 
awakening. They have questioned, and 
what thinkers have not? They have 
doubted, perhaps. But the doubts and the 
questions haye led to a deeper faith in the 
truth of the Christian religion and in the 
life of Jesus Christ. Cc. B. 


Joseph Neesima, Founder of the Doshisha 
By Robert E. Speer 


Third in the series Men of Mark in Prayer 


In August, 1865, the ship Wild Rover, 
owned by Alpheus Hardy & Co. of Boston, 
returned to the home port from China, 
bringing a young Japanese who had run 
away from Japan in order to learn the 


JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA 


English language, so that he might be able 
to translate the Bible into his own tongue 
for the benefit of his countrymen. He 
knew only what words he had picked up 
on the ship, and when Mr. Hardy ques- 
tioned him he answered only in mono- 
syllables. Within a few days, however, he 
gave Mr. Hardy a quaint statement, telling 
his whole history. 

“A day I visited my friend, and I found 
out small Holy Bible in his library that was 
written by some American minister with 
China language, and had shown only the 
most remarkable events of it. I lend it from 
him and read it at night, because I was 
afraid the savage country’s law, which if I 
read the Bible, Government will cross 
whole my family. I understood God at first, 
and he separated the earth from firmament, 
made light upon the earth, made grass, trees, 
creatures, fowls, fishes. And he created a 
man in his own image, and made up a 
woman, cutting a man’s side bone. After 
he made up all things of universe he took a 
rest. That day we must call Sunday or 
Sabbath Day. I understood that Jesus 
Christ was Son of Holy Ghost, and he was 
erossed for the sins of all the world; there- 
fore we must call him our Saviour. Then 
I put down the book and looked around me, 
saying that: Who made me? My parents? 
No, God. Who made my table? A ‘car- 
penter? No, my God. God let trees grow 
upon the earth, and although God let a car- 
penter made up my table, it indeed came 


from some tree. Then I must be thankful to 
God, I must believe him, and I must be up- 
right against him. From that time my 
mind was fulfilled to read English Bible, and 
purposed to go to Hakodate to get English 
or American teacher of it. Therefore I 
asked of my prince and parents to go 
thither. But they had not allowed to me 
for it, and were alarmed at it. But my 
stableness would not destroy by my expostu- 
lations, and I kept such thoughts, praying 
only to God: Please! let me reach my aim.” 

So Neesima began his great career in 
prayer. Mr. Hardy sent him to Phillips 
Academy at Andover, then to Amherst Col- 
lege, then to Andover Theological Seminary. 


' His letters show that, earnest as he was 


in all his studies, he was not less earnest 
in his inner life of prayer. He felt the bur- 
den of his mission, and knew that his only 
help for himself and for all that he longed 
to see done was in God. “I have a plow 
on my hands,” he wrote to Mrs. Hardy from — 
Andover. “I must work for my Lord. It 
is my earnest prayes for my parents that 
God should spare their lives until the light 
of truth and life be preached to them. I 
thank God for what he has done for me 
always.” 

In 1872 the Iwakura Embassy came from 
Japan to America and Hurope to investigate 
all things and to report to its own country 
what ought to be adopted by Japan. On 
reaching’ Washington the Hmbassy sum- 
moned Neesima to inform it about the sys- 
tem of American education. “So I have 
been studying it since last week,” writes 
Neesima. “It gives me plenty to do. I will 
go to Washington as soon as the Japanese 
Embassy arrive there. I expect to stand up 
for Christ before the heathen embassy. I 
think it is a good opportunity for me to 
speak Christ. I wish you would make spe- 
cial prayer for me, and also for the Hm- 
bassy.” 

He was invited to join the Embassy in its 
work, and accompanied it to Hurope, pray- 
ing ever and asking others to pray for these 
men of great influence with whom he was 
associated, that they might become disciples 
of the Saviour. “I wish you would offer spe- 
cial prayer for that one who has just begun 
to study with me,” he writes from Berlin 
of a.Japanese friend, “that the thick unbe- 
lieving scales may fall frem his eyes and he 
may see the gentle Saviour standing by him.” 

When his preparation was dene he went 
back and founded the great Christian col- 
lege at Kyoto. He founded and maintained 
it in prayer. While om a sea voyage his 
journal reads: 

“April 7. Prayer for theological students. 
We passed through the Straits of Shimo- 
noseki at 5.30. The weather was fair, and 
I was not sick at all. 

“April 8, Prayer for the fifth year class.” 

This was the man as he liyed and as he 
died—dwelling near to God, and knowing 
him as the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
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The Bachelor of Arts at Home 


My young sophomore friend came to see 
me this vacation. She was as piquant and 
enthusiastic as ever, and I watched every 
movement hungrily as I plied her with ques- 
tions. _When she had given me answers to 
them all she looked at me curiously and 
sympathetically, very much as she used to 
greet me when I left the dentist’s. 

“Poor dear,’”’ she said. ‘Are you quite re- 
adjusted? Did it hurt much? And do you 


’ like it?” 


I laughed. That same readjustment had 
been the subject of my few meditative mo- 
ments of late, and I had arranged the sub- 
ject in my mind with almost the precision 
of the “aspects” and “tendencies” of a his- 
tory lecture. 

I remembered hazily the terror with which 
the word had inspired me as an under- 
graduate. ‘Readjustment’ sounded like a 
period of great mental agony. 
it was with the greatest difficulty that one 
made the needful change in one’s attitude 
toward life, and descended laboriously from 
the plane of ideals to one of acute and un- 
comfortable understanding of the relation 
between the necessities of life and the 
visions of youth. Moreover, to live happily 
with one’s family, they said, was even 
harder to compass than the independence of 
a salaried life. My apprehensions were, of 
course, in proportion to the croakings I 
heard. 

Now, however, on inspection I find that 
the woes of readjustment are far less serious 
than the common cavil will admit. The 
larger changes are not so much changes as 
developments from college learned habits of 
mind, and the smaller ones_ superficial 
affairs. 

I admit that these bits of surface friction 
would be inordinately galling to a person 
not yet “settled for life,’ if they were not 
so often humorous and so contradictory to 
the small theories a senior is apt to cherish. 
I have a vivid memory of a conversation I 
once had with a visitor at college. 

“What impresses me about you girls,” she 
said to me seriously, “is that you never get 
ready to do anything; you simply do it. 
For instance,’ she went on, “you have an 
extra ten minutes to wait for rehearsal, and 
you sit down on the chapel steps or in the 
wings of the gym stage and calmly do your 
German.” 

“T don’t see how that’s different from life 
at home,” I protested then. “One is always 
having to do things in odds and ends of 
time.” 

“J don’t mean that it isn’t a good thing to 
be able to concentrate when you do things 
unexpectedly,” she argued, “but unless you 
lived in a family of extraordinarily independ- 
ent people, you’d have to plan ahead for 
your half hours, even. Why, child, you do 
everything on the spur of the minute! You 
even go to classes as if a happy thought had 
just struck you! I will admit you get 
things done, but it must waste your gray 
matter frightfully.”’ 

“But things fit in as you go along,” I per- 
sisted stubbornly, “and I don’t see why they 
wouldn’t in a_ family.” 

“You wait and see,” she croaked. The 
time has now come when I have seen, and I 


admit that she was right. 


At college it made no difference to any one 
if I suddenly decided 1o go to town before 
dinner to get a book or a pair of gloves. 
When I do such things now I invariably 
come home to find that the youngest has gone 
off to play with the neighborhood terror, or 
that Katie, on her rightful afternoon out, 
has patiently stayed in to mind the door until 


Apparently. 


By Elizabeth Crane Porter 


I get back. It does not work, I reflect, and, 
stupid as it seems, I am now learning to 
dovetail things beforehand. 

Still less than such independence do the 
careless humor and frankness of a college 
dormitory serve for home use. 

“Mercy, Mary, where did you ever get 
such flat-bottomed, pug-nosed scows of 
shoes?” I say casually to my roommate. 

“T like them,’ says Mary, serenely. 
“You’d be better off if you liked the same 
kind.” And we go on our own ways, exactly 
as before. 

But now let my shy and awkward young 
brother bring me his’ new shoes for inspec- 
tion. 

“They’re very nice,’ I observe, critically. 
“Let me feel of them. Bless your buttons, 


child, they’re far too long for you. Why 
didn’t you get them to fit?” 
“Aw, go on,’ he mutters testily, and 


flounces out of the room. But I notice 
guiltily that he ceases to brag of his pur- 
chase, and that the boots are shuffled under 
friendly tables and chairs whenever I ap- 
pear. I am growing to understand that 
frankness of this sort, whether of boots or 
sermons, shows little but the newness of 
one’s critical powers. 

Harder to obviate than these small fric- 
tions is the change in one’s ideas as to the 
size of college undertakings and the affairs 
that claim one’s attention at home. At col- 
lege one often gets accustomed to doing 
large things quickly, decidedly, and as a 
matter of course. If you have been used to 
running May Day pageants or handling the 
thousands that an annual or a college maga- 
zine require, a country cake sale or a ten- 
cent social seem at first sight ineffably 
futile. Or if you have enjoyed haranguing 
mass meetings of the whole college, to keep 
interested a Sunday school class of six or 
eight wriggling youngsters seems small and 
useless. That is, it all seems useless until 
-you see the difference in the aims of the two 
sorts of activities. College undertakings, 
large and valuable as are their responsibili- 
ties, are only preparatory, after all, while 
the influence one may slowly gain over a 
handful of shop girls, for instance, is of far 
greater real value than achievements that 
have made more noise. One learns that the 
spirit of observant indifference which, when 
opportunities seem small, is so tempting, is 
decidedly out of place, and, moreover, that 
people in the church and Sunday school are 
watching for one’s efforts with neither scorn 
nor distrust. 

Much has been said about the experience 
gained at college in dealing with other types 
than one’s own, and there are all sorts of 
people there, except one. For the four years 
when a girl changes from being largely a 
child herself to being a woman, she has 
small direct contact with children. Conse- 
quently, though they take great pleasure in 
writing reminiscent “kid stories,” college 
girls seldom know how to treat real chil- 
dren. When the young brothers and sisters 
are guests at college they do not resent the 
air of patronizing curiosity with which they 
are regarded, but at home or in their own 
Sunday school they will stand no such 
museum treatment. Resentment, argument 
and distrust are the result if one cannot lose 
the observing attitude and be really inter- 
ested, not only in the children, but in the 
things that interest them. 

In the screwing up and down of one’s 
attitude toward life few young graduates 
find necessary greater changes than these. 
Too great independence, a warped sense of 
values and an indifferently observant atti- 


tude are none of them hopeless at this stage 
of the game. One sees the force of Presi- 
dent Hadley’s remark that in college the 
student learns “things he is not going to use 
by methods he is going to use.” The same 
power of summing up a situation that one 
acquires in running a team or play trials is 
what one needs to work in a struggling 
Christian Hndeavor society or a prosy mis- 
sion study class. 

By far the closest link of all, however, 
between graduate and undergraduate life is 
what the hackneyed term “spirit of service” 
hardly expresses. You cannot make the 
modern student believe that in college his 
wisest plan is to work primarily for himself 
in order that he may later be more efficient 
intellectually. He is impatient to use the 
executive power he already has. The spirit 
of sacrifice—misdirected and exaggerated 
enough, but always understood and appre- 
ciated by one’s fellows—that make a student 
quite consciously give up high academic 
standing for official work in college organiz- 
ations or for philanthropic work, is the same 
sort of social feeling that later on makes the 
graduate content to put personal achieve- 
ment as an aim in life well after the desire 
to take some definite though obscure part in 
the real betterment of the world. It is this 
spirit, so general and so strong among col- 
lege women, that makes me think the perils 
of the first few graduate years over-empha- 
sized. There are few college girls who can- 
not, the. first few years after college, with 
reasonable happiness and efficiency, put into 
either professional or home life both the 
ways of thinking and the powers they have 
gained at college, 


College Expenses in Old Days 


In these days of agitation over the in- 
creased cost of living we have found much 
food for thought in an old account book 
kept by a college student about seventy years 
ago. We wish we could see the bill of fare, 
when we learn that the cost of board for a 
term of forty weeks during this young man’s 
freshman year at Amherst (1835-36) was 
$41.87, a trifle over a dollar a week. This 
evidently included a furnished room, but 
neither light nor fuel, for these are noted in 
another column as costing for the entire four 
years $19.92. He paid a little more for board 
the second year, and in his senior year ad- 
vanced to $1.84 per week. The luxurious 
living of this later period may be accounted 
for by the receipts on the opposite page, 
where we learn that for “Teaching at R— 
8 weeks in winter of sophomore year” he re- 
ceived the princely salary of $46.00. As 
there is no mention of outlay for board dur- 
ing this term, we infer that he followed the 
custom of the day, and received free enter- 
tainment at the homes of his pupils, 

The clothing of this student cost an aver- 
age of about $30.00 per year, less than the 
neckties of many a modern college youth. 

It is the “Incidentals’” that interest us 
most, for surely these best show the charac- 
ter of the man. For the entire five years at - 
preparatory school and college they amount 
to just $50.36, including among other things 
a three dollar watch, a few lectures and his 
commencement expenses. . There is nothing 
that could be regarded as a luxury, with the 
posssible exception of a “German Silver Pen- 
cil, .25,”’ and a “Silver Pencil Case, .75.” 
Surely this reckless extravagance could only 
have been justified by that munificent salary 
of $5.75 per week received for teaching. 

The total expenses for five years at acad- 
emy and college were $756.63. 
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We are not informed what he received for 
teaching the year succeeding his graduation ; 
but we feel sure that it must have been more 
than in his undergraduate days, for at this 
time he paid $2.00 per week for board, and 
in addition to a “straw hat’ for .50 he in- 
dulged in the lavish expenditure of $2.25 for 
a “‘leghorn hat.” 

An innocent diversion seems indicated by 
the item “‘Huckleberrying, .10”; not huckle- 
berries, it will be observed, though we trust 
these were not lacking, but ‘“huckleberry- 
ing,’ which may differ as much from the 
former as fish from fishing. The charge of 
-10 may have been for the privilege of 
picking in some good pasture, or for his 
share of the transportation of a neighbor- 
hood party to the field. Following this is 
the entry in ink (like the rest of the book), 
“Two packs of cards, .75,’” and over it in 


pencil, evidently inserted later, the word 
“visiting,” thus guarding us against the 
awful suspicion that they were playing 
ecards. The only entertainment mentioned 


the following winter is a single “Concert of 
Music, .25.” We hope that he enjoyed it as 
well as that ‘‘Huckleberrying” of the previ- 
ous summer. 

Another page of the book informs us that 
our student entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover in 1841, and that he paid 
for room and board the first year .8744 per 
week. It sounds like starvation rates, and 
we are not surprised to find that the follow- 
ing summer there was a doctor’s bill for 
$4.50. His room was shared with a fellow- 
student, thus dividing the cost of light and 
fuel, which were extra. Oil was .35 per 
quart. For six and a half feet of white oak 
and one foot of pine they paid $4.75. This 
amount, burned in an air-tight stove, lasted 
them all winter. Doubtless the exercise it 
afforded, indicated by the item, ‘‘Wood saw, 
-75,” helped to keep them from freezing. 

There are frequent entries for stationery, 
such as ‘214 quires of paper and 12 quills, 
.65.” The passing of the quill is indicated 
in 1841 by the entry, “‘Steel pens, .10.” 

Among the Andover expenses this one ex- 


cites our curiosity: “For sending away 
C—, 44." Was C— some obnoxious per- 
son who had to be hired to go away? 


Or was he an emissary sent on some special 
mission to which we have no clue? Or, 
what is more probable, was he an impecuni- 
ous fellow-student who became ill and was 
sent home at the expense of his friends? 

The item, “Fare from R— to Boston, 
50,” though sounding quite prosaic, gives 
hint of a romance. It will be remembered 
that the student taught school in R— in 
his’ sophomore year. The accounts indicate 
more than one return to the scene of his 
pedagogical labors. This visit six years 
later was preceded by the significant pur- 
chase of ‘“Tuinen. for Dickeys, .62” and “‘Col- 
ored leghorn hat, $2.25": and closely fol- 
lowed by the still more significant ‘Visit the 
17th of June to Bunker Hill, $1.25.” To 
the uninitiated this excursion might seem 
purely patriotic, but, knowing as we do, that 
a certain maid of R— attended a young 
ladies’ school in Charlestown, it suggests 
an attraction other than the historic battle 
ground. Our suspicion is strengthened by 
reading a little further down the page, ‘‘L’s 
visit home (meaning the maid of R—’s 
visit to the young man’s home near Boston) 
and our visit to the Horticultural exhibition 
and the wax statuary, $2.07.” That was a 
notable occasion, indeed, and called for an 
unusual outlay. No wonder that after this 
there are increased expenses for postage, 
and that paper is purchased by the ream. 
Nor are we surprised to find, appearing the 
next spring such entries as the following: 
“Satin vest, $4.50,” “Blue black pants, 
$4.59," and “Book for L., $1.00.” 

Our student took his degree at Andover in 
1844, and the next December recorded in the 
boldest of handwriting the payment of the 
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debt incurred for his education. He had al- 
ready received some compensation for 
preaching in his senior year, $10.00 being 
the usual amount paid for one Sabbath. 
For a single Sabbath at the ‘Winter Street 
Church in Boston’ he received $15.00. We 
can imagine how honored he felt by an in- 
vitation to occupy this city pulpit near his 
own home, and wonder if he entertained 
hopes of a call. We.do not know; but we 
are informed that not long after he accepted 
a call to a country parish, and that he took 
to his new home the sweet-faced maid of 
R— who had eaptured his boyish fancy 
and who held his esteem and_ affection 
through the years of a long and useful life. 
Tet iAs eR 


House-Building 


heard the mellow blackbird 
clearly 
Over the building of his wattled house, 


Wherein some morn, when skies are rose and 


I’ve singing 
5 ots 


pearly, 
A small brown head shall bend to hear his 
vows. 
I’ve seen the merry squirrel hoard his 
treasure 
Of milk-white nuts against a time of cold; 
The little mate who shares his simple 
pleasure 


Hath eyes of amber and a fur of gold. 


Oh, happy creatures, sweet is the providing, 
Sweet is the building of the little home! 
Oh, sweet, I know, to gather up in hiding 
Treasures to deck the rooms where love 
shall come. 


The light heart makes the hard work sweet 


and easy. 
Sweet is the time when all the world grows 
green 


And love puts off his splendors and is busy 
Building the house and decking it within. 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


Criticising Father and 
Mother 


At a certain stage in the life of many of 
our young people, they fall into an unpleas- 


ant habit of criticising their parents. Occa- 
sional lapses in English, trivial errors in 


scholarship—historical, literary, scientific or 


what not—‘old-fashioned ideas” in matters 
of taste, dress, manners and social usages, 
are freely commented upon. When daugh- 
ters get to know more than their mothers, 
and sons begin to give points to their fathers, 
there is friction in the family machinery 
which causes many an unpleasant jar. This 
does not mean that our young folks are in- 
tentionally rude and_ ill-mannered. Such 
habits creep upon them unconsciously. ‘They 
do not mean to be disloyal or ungrateful to 
the parents whom they really love devotedly. 
They are merely careless and unthinking in 
the matter. On their side the parents often 
feel too deeply hurt by these criticisms to 
remonstrate against them. They suffer many 
indignities in silence when it would be wiser 
to administer the deserved rebuke. 

Each generation enjoys privileges un- 
known to the one preceding—better schools, 
larger opportunities for general culture and 
a more complicated social life. The sons 
and daughters who profit by these good 
things have their parents to thank for them. 
It would be “more becoming” in them, as 
the old-time phrase has it, to remember their 
debt of gratitude rather than to look for 
blemishes. The ideal relation between par- 
ent and child is that of perfect comradeship. 
When parents keep in touch with their chil- 
dren’s interests, and children confide freely 
in their parents, harmony reigns in the 
home. Happy the family whose daughters 
are their mother’s friends, and whose sons 
are Father’s chums! E. M. H. 
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Closet and Altar 


A TEACHABLE SPIRIT 


What man is he that feareth the Lord? 
Him shall he instruct in the way that he 
shall choose.—Ps. 25: 12. 


If the qualification for the school of 
Christ was not knowledge, the disqualifica- 
tion was not knowledge either. Do not make 
the mistake of imagining that Jesus Christ 
ever installed or canonized ignorance. Noth- 
ing of the kind. When he spoke of becoming 
like little children he was not disqualifiying 
the ripest scholar and the man of the largest 
culture, but he was simply saying the one 
qualification you must have is willingness 
to learn.—C. Silvester Horne. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth 
we should have known.—John Ruskin. 


Our Christian lives are meagre and often 
one-sided. developed in patches rather than 
as a whole—not because we are slower to 
learn than the disciples were, but because 


we are less willing to learn, because we 
shrink from the time and toil which it 
would involve, and perhaps most of all 


because we do not realize as they did our 
urgent need of the Master’s teaching.—J. G. 
Greenough. | 
Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 
His tender last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed 
With us to dwell. 


He came in tongues of living flame, 
To teach, convince, subdue; 

All powerful as the wind he came, 
As viewless too. 


He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious, willing guest, 

While he can find one humble heart, 
Wherein to rest. 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are his alone. 


Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see; 
Oh; make our hearts thy dwelling place, 
And worthier thee. 
—Harriet Auber. 


The true believer goes with an unpreju- 
diced mind, truly humbly, honestly desirous 
of knowing what is true. No matter who 
lives or dies, who goes up or goes down, what 
is truth must be, and ever is the supreme 
inquiry of honest and teachable spirits. 
The danger is that we become mere tradi- 
tionalists.—Joseph Parker. 


We who lack wisdom cry unto 
thee, O God, for the instruction and 
uplifting of our souls. Give us light 
in our darkness and leading in our 
perplexity. Let thy Holy Spirit be 
our guide and teacher, according to 
the word of our Lord Jesus who was 
a little child on earth and learned 
obedience in our school of suffering. 
O Thou most liberal giver, the Father 
and the Upholder of our lives, unto 
thee do we give thanks for the bounty 
which has ever made provision for 
our need. In thy word of promise 
we ate secure in faith and hope, as- 
sured of succor in the hour of our 
distress and joy surpassing grief. 
Teach us thy way. Give us thy 
work to do. And bring us to thy- 
self in peace, through our Forerunner 
Tesus Christ. Amen. 
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The Bed Next Door 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


It was so close to'‘Rosie’s that she could 
almost have reached. out and touched the 
patient in it, if there had been a patient. 
But the bed “next door’? was empty—lone- 
Somely empty; Kosie thought. She waked 
up every morning wishing that when she 
opened her eyes there would be somebody 
there. Sometimes she counted, ‘One, two, 
three,’ before she looked. But at none of 
the “threes” she counted was there any one 
in the next-door bed, She expressed her dis- 
appointment one morning to the sweet-faced 
nurse ‘who bent over her. 

“Why—why, Rosie! The idea of want- 
ing anybody to be sick! Isn't that being 
unkind, dear?’ 

“Yessum—oh, yessum,” the child an- 
swered, slowly, “only if somebody is sick I 
wish they’d put her in that bed next to me. 
I'm Jonesome.”’ And, queerly enough, the 
very next day that is what, ‘‘they” did. 
Rosie, worn and tired after a painful night, 
drifted toward morning into a kind little 
sleep. When she drifted out again low 
voices were in her ear. They were “live” 
voices, not dream ones, and one of them was 
a “patient” voice! “One, two, three!” 
counted Rosie quickly, and opened her eyes. 
There was some one at last in the bed next 
door. ‘ 

They lay and looked at each other in si- 
lence till the gentle nurse went away to at- 
tend to some one else. Then it was the 
little stranger that spoke. 

“Bet you don’t ache much as me!” 

“Beta dow 

“Pm  broken—what’s 
you?” 

“Oh,” Rosie sighed, “I was broken, but 
now I’m knitting. It takes me a great 
while,” She laughed out softly at the funny 
thing she was going to say next. “I’m a 
pretty poor knitter,” she said. 

The new patient in the next-door bed was 
a little, dark creature, with curls tumbling 
all over the pillow. ‘To pale-haired, plain 
Rosie she was very beautiful, and a pang 
of envy crept in among the old pangs of 
“knitting.” Perhaps it was that started 
the Plan—perhaps it never would have be- 
gun at all if the next-door patient had been 
homely, with pale, straight hair strageling 
across her pillow in a thin little braid. 

Rosie, in her hard little vigil that first 
night with a next-door neighbor, lay and 
planned; it helped out the long night. In 
the morning she was ready. 

“You awake?’ she called softly. The 
next-door neighbor, in spite of being broken, 
had slept much better than Rosie. 

“Yes. You? What’d you want to know 
Tomy. : 

“Oh—oh, I was just lonesome for some- 
body. I was missin’ havin’ my mother come 
an’ kiss me up in the mornin’. Did yours 
kiss you up?” 

*‘No-o, she never.’ The dark face set in 
the halo of curls lifted a very little, curi- 
ously, from the pillow, but dropped back 
quickly while something like a soft moan 
issued from the bed next door. 

, “I—guess I’d better lie still.” 

“Yes, you better. I know because I’ve 
moved an’ ‘lied’ both. Catch me movin’ 
round again! But when I’m through knittin’ 
—merey me, don’t seem as if I could wait to 
get home! Where—where there’s lace cur: 
tings an’ mince pie an’—an’ inches o’ cream 
on the milk, Did you have inches on yours?” 

“No-o, not inches,” 


the matter with 


The curious expression on the dark little’ 


-face deepened. i 
“Then I don’t s’pose you miss hearin’ your 
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For the Children 


mother—or your father—say‘’ ‘Have an- 
other mugful, darlin’—have every mite you 
want’—mercy me how I miss! An’ bein’ 
took ridin’ every day in the autymobeel— 
does seem as if I couldn’t knit quick enough 
when I think o’ that! Is yours a double one 
or just a single? Or perhaps you don’t keep 
a autymobeel ?”’ 

““No—no, we never.” 

The little dialogue continued with fre- 
quent interruptions all day, Rosie doing 
most of the talking and the next-door pa- 
tient merely interspersing ‘“‘no-o’s.” They 
were always ‘“‘no’s.’ None of the luxuries, 
the beautiful sumptuous things that Rosie 
talked of with such careless familiarity ap- 
peared to have “happened” to the occupant 
of the bed next door, She lay and meekly 
listened. 

Once during the day a disturbing thing 
transpired, but Rosie reasoned the disturb- 
ance away. Of course, the velvet woman 
had just been “‘visiting the ward,’ as lots 
of velvet and woolen and cotten women did. 
Rosie had dozed off into one of her rare and 
merciful little naps, and on waking had seen 
the velvet woman going down the aisle of 
little beds to the door. Just for one minute 
it had seemed as if she went away from the 
bed next door. “But, of course,’ reasoned 
Rosie, ‘“‘she never. Not a velvet one!” 

It seemed a good opportunity to begin the 
dialogue again. 

“Did that woman goin’ out remind you of 
anybody—that velvet one?’ She waited, 
but getting no reply went on. “Not of your 
mother? Well, she reminded me, specially 
the velvet. Does yours wears hers every 
day, too?” 

The doctor coming through the ward in- 
terrupted the ‘dialogue’ here. He stopped 
at both little white beds, but longest at 
Rosie’s. His smooth, kind face looked down 
tenderly at the frail, homely mite. 

“Well, how are we knitting today? 
Dropped any stitches?’ He made his ex- 
amination with gentle hands, but his eyes 
grew serious at what he found, though he 
smiled with his lips into the wan child’s face. 
He had found, indeed, dropped stitches in 
Rosie’s knitting. There seemed no hope of 
ever picking them up. He saw with sorrow- 


“ful, tender eyes only a crippled life ahead. 


He had feared it all along. 

Rosie lying with closed eyes because it 
was easier being handled if her eyes were 
shut, caught a low word to the nurse. It 
sent a pang of horror through her little, 
broken frame. She knew what it meant— 
she knew, she knew! It meant she was 
never going to knit, never! And if she 
never— : 

For long after doctor and nurse had gone 
the child lay with shut eyes, hearing that low 
and awful word. It shut out everything else. 
She, forgot the bed next door; she forgot the 
little bad Plan she had planned in order 
to “get even” with the next-door child for be- 
ing beautiful. Only one thing kept on and 
on in her mind. Unconsciously she groaned. 

“What is it? Oh, I’m sorry!” a soft voice 
said. 

Then Rosie’s eyes flew open and a torrent 
of fierce words came out of her lips. 

“T’m not ever goin’ to finish knittin’—not 
ever in the world! That’s what he meant 
an’ that’s why his eyes were sorry an’ the 
nurse’s eyes. I’m not ever goin’ to, I tell 
you! S’posin’ yow wasn’t! S’posin’ you’d 
always be broken ’s long’s you breathed an’ 
lived !”’ 

“Oh, ’m sorry—I’m sorry!” For there 
seemed nothing else to say. The next-door 
child was conscious of being ashamed of her 
own healthy little bones. She felt a wild 
wish to “divide them even” with this poor 
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little neighbor who would. never finish her 
knitting. 

Gradually Rosie calmed. 
back to the bad little Plan. 

“If my mother was here’— she began, but 
got no further. How could she go on with 
bad, wicked make-believes now? The cour- 
age went out of her and in its place a little 
shame crept in, and a little sorriness, and 
both of them grew every minute bigger in 
the soul of Rosie..\ She was ashamed because 
she had made believe all those luxury things 
—in her heart she knew it had been» worse 
than make believe; she had lied: them. .Ohs 
she was sorry now! PSA: 

“My mother won’t ever be’ here!’?\ she 
burst out. ‘My father won't ever! There 
weren't any lace curtings ever, nor cream 
any thick at all! Nor velvet clothes every 
day, nor—nor mince pie. I lied ’em all! I 
wish I hadn’t! You had curls an’ was 
lovely—an’ I wanted to have something! 
But every minute that I was talkin’ I wasn’t 
anything but an orphan that fell out of a 
’sylum window and broke. That’s what I 


She even went 


am now, this minute, an’—an’ I’m _ never 
goin’ to knit!” 

“Yes, I know,” the pitying voice said. 
Rosie turned a wan, wild, little face in sur- 
prise. 

“T’ve always known. The nurse said you 
fell out of—of that kind of a window.” 

An’ you let me go right on a-talkin’ 
lies !” 

“She told me the other, too—that prob’ly 
you never’d knit. They were afraid so.” 

“Oh!” It was explanation enough. Pity 


had sealed- the lips of the next-door patient. 
A beautiful pity that crept now across the 
little space between and comforted Rosie’s 
sore and shamed soul. Silence settled over 
the two little beds. 

The next day the Velvet Woman came 
again and sat down beside the bed next door. 
She belonged beside! And the Next-door 
Child had never boasted of her mother or of 
the velvetness! She had pitied too much to 
boast. 

The days went on and gradually the Next- 
door Child finished her knitting. But there 
seemed no picking up of Rosie’s dropped 
stitches. She grew a little stronger and suf- 
fered a little less, but it had to go at that. 
It would always have to go. But something 
beautiful, in spite of unknit bones, had hap- 
pened to Rosie. She had found a friend. 

The Velvet Woman sat between the little 
beds on the last day of the Next-door Child's 
stay in the hospital. She had often sat be- 
tween before. This time she had a beauti- 
ful thing to say. 

“Rosie, how would you like to live in the 
country? On a farm, dear?” 

“Because you're going to!” broke in the 
other child. ‘‘Mother said I might tell some 
of it! On our summer farm, where I'll be 
every summer! The farmer’s wife’s going to 
take care o’ you and you'll get strong as I 
am, maybe. We'll have times, Rosie!” 

The beautiful, dark face glowed with hap- 
piness; the velvet face smiled tenderly. 
Rosie’s sad little world grew suddenly a 
beautiful place to live in, even on crutches. 

“And—and, Rosie, you’ll grow fat, that’s 
what youl grow! You never saw such 
cream to eat, inches th—” but the Next-door 
Child caught herself up just in time. For 
no reminding words must spoil the moment 
of Rosie’s happiness. 


I bring my-children up as simply and with 
as few wants as I can, and, above all, teach 
them to help themselves and others, so as to 
become indepéndent.—Princess Alice of 
Hesse. ; 
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Among the New Books 


A World Religion 


It is doubtless true that popular interest 
in missions is increasing. This is due in 
part to the remarkable political and social 
changes taking place in Oriental lands. 
Turkey, India, China and Japan are at- 
tracting attention as never before. And 
from every side, from unexpected sources, 
come testimonies to the beneficent influence 
of the Christian missionaries in those lands. 
Nor are there any authorities so well able 
to interpret the mind and purpose of the 
peoples of the Orient as these same mis- 
sionaries. They are gaining a _ hearing 
everywhere. And men are beginning to 
reconsider the missionary motive and the 
value of missionary activities. Very oppor- 
tune for men in such an awakened and in- 
quiring frame of mind, and very helpful for 
them to read, is Christianity and the Na- 
tions, by Robert E. Speer (Revell. $2.00 
net), which sets forth persuasively and 
convincingly the authority and effectiveness 
of Christianity as a world religion, adapted 
to and sufficient for the needs of all man- 
kind. 

Mr. Speer is familiar with all the objec- 
tions usually raised against foreign mis- 
sions, and answers them conclusively. He 
bases the duty of missions on the nature 
and character of God. It is the will of 
God that men everywhere should receive 
the highest revelation of himself. But the 
most perfect revelation of God has come 
through Christ. “This simple fact involves 
a sufficient missionary responsibility. Men 
will only know a good and loving Father 
as their God, i.e., they will know God only 
as they are brought into the knowledge of 
Christ, who is the only revelation of God.” 
They who have this knowledge must share 
it with those who have not. This would 
be their duty even if Christ had never com- 
manded his followers to go forth and make 


disciples. The present moment is espe- 
cially critical because of the remarkable 
political, mental and religious awakening 


“Nations are reshaping 
It is 
and 


of the nations. 
and now destinies are determining. 
Christianity’s day of opportunity 


trial.”” There is no question of leaving the 
Past alone. The West has no intention of 
leaving the East undisturbed. The only 


question is what is to be the dominant in- 
fluence of the West on the Hast? Shall the 
situation be left to politicians and trades- 
men? What, then, shall be the supreme and 
determining aim of foreign missions? 

Mr. Speer defines the aim of missions as 
including three things: first, the proclama- 
tion of Christ; second, the salvation of in- 
dividual men; and, third, the naturalization 
of Christianity. Each of these aims he 
describes in detail. He then considers the 
relation of missions to the native churches. 
“Our ideal is to establish in each land a 
native church that shall be of the soil, 


rooted in the tradition and life of the 
people, fitted to its customs and institu- 
tions, sharing in its character and par- 


ticipating in its mission; yes, defining and 
inspiring that mission as it can do only when 
it is truly a national church, subject to no 
alien bondage.” This is a ‘ fascinating 
theme which we must leave the reader to 
follow further. A chapter is devoted to 
Missions and Politics, another to the rela- 
tion of Christianity to non-Christian re- 
ligions, and the final chapter considers the 
bearing of missions on the unity of the 
Church and the World. Mr. Speer shows 
that the missionary has the same right to 
protection that is claimed by any other 
citizen. He compares other religions, point 
by point, with Christianity, and concludes 
that there is no truth in other religions 
not revealed more clearly in Christianity, 


while the Christian religion has much to 
give men that they need to know concerning 
God, life and immortality. And finally he 
describes the remarkable movements toward 
church unity among missionaries and native 
Christians in India, China, Japan and 
Africa, together with the reflex influence 
of the movement on Christian lands. 

The argument is clear and compelling 
from beginning to end. It is carried for- 
ward with vigor and earnestness and yet 
with restraint and unfailing fairness. There 
is abundant quotation from interesting and 
authoritative sources and from both friends 
and critics of missions. We commend the 
book most heartily, not only to the friends 
of missions, but to every fair-minded man 
who desires to know the grounds, purposes, 
methods and accomplishments. of the mis- 
sionary undertaking of the present day. 


Summer Fiction 


Cape Cod-and its ex-sea captains, hotel 
keepers, newly rich and stranded derelicts 
afford Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln material for 
a series of jolly yarns, set on the canvas 
with the background of a nice bit of ro- 
mance in The Depot Master (Appleton. 
$1.50). The tale of the automobile and 
the sea captain—the “Hero” and the Cow- 
boy—is perhaps the most humorous and 
enjoyable ef them all. These delightful old 
fellows and their adventures and leisurely 
talk are as racy of the soil as anything in 
our literature. 

Just the story for an idle summer after- 
noon in a hammock, under the trees, is The 
Godparents, by Grace Sartwell Mason 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.10 net). Two young 
people, without much serious thought, accept 
the position of godparents to an infant who 
afterward develops into “an imp of Satan, 
if ever there was one.’”’ When he is twelve 
years old, his parents being dead, his grand- 
mother at the end of her wits and strength 
appeals to the young people to fulfill their 
pledges,-and save the boy. How the two, 
who have not met for years, join their ef- 
forts, by what: methods, with what experi- 
ences and results, is the story. There is in 
it the odor of the woods and the spice of 
Bohemia, together with considerable insight 
into boy nature and the valuable lesson un- 
derneath that the kind of task presented is 
well worth the doing. 

All the excitement that the title implies 
is to be found in The Pursuit, by Frank 
Savile (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50). A 
likable, exasperating little boy, heir to an 
enormous amount of American dollars, is 
the pawn in the game of kidnapping, in- 
trigue and adventure. The scenes are laid 
in Algiers and other Mediterranean places, 
and the local color adds charm to a story 
which is full of thrilling incident. The 
climax comes in the recent earthquake in 
Sicily, the author using that event with 
dramatic skill. The boy being conveniently 
provided with a young guardian of each sex, 
there is an interesting love affair to appeal 
to the reader’s curiosity and sympathy. 

A pretty story with an unusual plot is 
An American Baby Abroad, by Mrs. Charles 
N. Crewdson (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50). 
The baby was born in London, and by force 
of circumstances, which the story satisfac- 
torily explains, becomes a traveler at a very 
early age, in Paris, Oberammergau, Rome, 
Naples and Cairo to Luxor. 
he is in evidence, and plays an important 
part in the promotion of an international 
marriage. There is also a Negro “mammy,”’ 
to whom is alloted a hardly inferior place. 

A fresh adventure in each chapter may 
be guaranteed to the reader of Mademoiselle 
Celeste, by Adele Ferguson Knight (Jacobs. 
$1.50). A heroine fleeing from the guillo- 


Everywhere - 


tine in the days of the French Revolution 
is no new subject. But in this case the 
dangers and difficulties are those which 
occur in the northward journey across the 
country provinces. Thus they have a touch 
of originality, and, with the addition of 
plenty of love and romantic sacrifice, we 
have a pleasant tale for the season of re- 
laxation. 


¥ 


The Origins of Religion 


Far Wastern Asia is the home of great 
ethnic faiths, all of which have been more or 
less submerged by the inflowing tide of 
Buddhism. Dr. Horace Grant Underwood, 
the well-known Korean missionary, has de- 
voted a course of lectures on the Deems 
foundation before New York University to 
a popular exposition of these under the title 
The Religions of Bastern Asia (Macmillan. 
$1.50 net). For China, Taoism, for Japan, 
Shintoism, and for Korea, Shamanism, are 
the underlying popular faiths. In China 
Confucianism has greatly modified and up- 
lifted the older beliefs, and in all three coun- 
tries Buddhism adapts itself to popular opin- 
ions and ceremonials. Dr. Underwood be- 
lieves that China originally had a mono- 
theistic faith from which it has declined into 
its present ancestor worship and popular 
idolatry. Shintoism, by comparison, modern, 
was introduced into. literature with a polit- 
ical purpose and has been made to serve the 
pride of nationality and the cult of imperial- 
ism ever since in its more recent revivals. 
With the spirit worship of Korea, Dr. 
Underwood is more intimately acquainted 
and speaks with more authority. The lec- 
tures draw freely upon the great writers in 
regard to all these Oriental religions, and 
present in popular form the conclusions of 
research as they formulate themselves in the 
mind of a Christian scholar and missionary. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, is the information 
here presented so accessible to the ordinary 
reader. f 

An interesting chapter in the history of 
religions is given in The Old Egyptian Faith, 
by Edouard Naville (Putnams. $1.50 net). 
This is volume thirty in the Crown Theolog- 
ical Library and contains six lectures deal- 
ing with the Origin of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, methods of burial, the doctrines of — 
Heliopolis, the Book of the Dead, Anthro- 
pomorphism in the Hgyptian Religion and 
Rites and Ceremonies. There are an unusu- 
ally large number of translations from HDgyp- 
tian inscriptions. The lecturer and trans- 
lator have both been remarkably successful 
in making interesting these fragments of in- 
formation concerning a faith which belongs 
to the dawn of history. 

A topic of unceasing interest is discussed 
in The Development of Religion, by Irving 
King (Macmillan. $1.75 net). Dr. King 
believes that men are the makers of their 
own religious faiths and the creators of their 
own deities. No outside “revelation” is 
necessary. The author is one of the class 
who look to modern-day totemism, fetichism, 
etc., as the “primitive form of religion,” 
a hypothesis unprovable and questionable. 
On the whole we must conclude that this 
elaborate explanation of the development of 
religion is curious and ingenious rather than 
sufficient or convincing. 


Juvenile 


Among the successful attempts at telling - 
over again the great stories of the Greek 
mythology must be counted Orpheus with 
the Lute, by W. M. L. Hutchinson (Long- 
mans, Green. $1.40 net). Orpheus is the 
child of a woodman in Arcadia. 
the forest resort of the muses, and one by 
one in repeated visits they tell him the 
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tales. The idea is admirably carried out 
and the stories are pleasingly and effect- 
ively told. An interesting feature of the 
style is the narrator’s frequent use of 
phrases from the WHnglish Bible. The 
method of this charming book fits it rather 
for boys and girls and their elders than for 
little children. 

One of the most fascinating books of 
travel written in eur generation is “In the 
Forbidden Land,” by A. Henry Savage 
Landor, and we are glad that the story of 
this famous journey in 1897 has been re- 
told for young people by Mr. Landor in 
An  EHaplorer’s Adventures in Tibet 
(Harper’s. $50). The account of his 
travels, hardships and hairbreadth escapes 
is more thrilling than any fiction, and the 
illustrations are by the author himself. 

A fitting school story for boys that is 
rather! better than the average of its kind is 
The Boys of Brookfield Academy, by 
Warren L. Hidred (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50). The first half of the story 
describes the effort of a young athletic di- 
rector to win over an unruly element and 
enlist it for the welfare of the school. The 
fraternity question arises in this connection. 
Then, of course, athletics come. to the front, 
and the balance of the story describes vari- 
ous contests on the track and at basket ball. 
The tone of the book is admirable and the 
story is well told. 

We never tire of reading about the 
Princess in Disguise. A new variety of her 
species appears in a charming story called 
Maida’s Little Shop, by Inez Haynes Gill- 
more (Huebsch. $1.25). The forlorn little 
invalid daughter of a great trust magnate 
seems to be losing her hold on life from utter 
weariness. The doctor orders a complete 
diversion as the only hope of recovery. A 
shrewd friend contrives to put her in charge 
of a toy and candy shop in the crowded Rox- 
bury district, where the swarms of children 
had aroused her interest. Here she lives 
with an old nurse, works hard, plays hard 
with her little neighbors, to whom she is a 
great mystery, and, incidentally, grows 
strong and well. 

It is hardly possible to lay too great stress 
on the service which birds render to man- 
kind, their value as protectors of trees and 
flowers from various insect pests. Who- 
ever cultivates in the young a love for birds 
is rendering a double service. This is the 
special merit of A Holiday with the Birds, 
by Jeannette Marks and Julia Moody 
(Harper’s. 75 cents). Three children go 
picnicking and on other youthful expedi- 
tions, and are told about the habits of vari- 
ous birds which they see. The work is well 
done, and will be useful to teachers and 
parents, as well as to children. 

Under the well chosen title, John and 
Mary's History Visit (Lothrop, -Lee & Shep- 
ard, $1.25), Margaret Williamson has writ- 
ten an excellent guide-book to Hngland for 
boys and girls. It carries, in imagination, 
two young Americans to London to visit an 
Hnglish family. In that household are also 
two children. The four travel about in 
charge of the Hnglish mother, who is a mine 
of information, and gives it forth in an in- 
teresting way. 

There is a curious, old-world atmosphere 
about Little Miss Fales, by Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe (Harper’s. 
$1.25). The stery is about the struggle 
to save a landed estate in Pennsylvania, and 
hold it in the direct line of descent. The 
tragedy ef the heroine’s life is that she was 
not a boy. Having been christened John by 
a mistake she determines to be true to the 
family motte, “I keep mine own.” The 
_ way in which good luck and a good disposi- 
tion enabled her to achieve success makes 
a pretty story, told in the first person. It is 
wholesome in tone, well written and should 
prove interesting to girls of ten or twelve 
years. F 
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A novel way of teaching nature lessons 
to children is adopted by Vamba in The 
Prince and his Ants (Holt. $1.35 net). 
This is an Italian story translated by S. F. 
Woodruff. It relates how Ciondolino, a 
little Italian boy who disliked study, was 
turned into an ant, and had many adven- 
tures by which he learned how ants and bees 
and other small creatures live. The book 
is well illustrated, and the story of the ant 


hero, exile and wanderer is charmingly 
told. It can hardly fail to delight the 
children. 


The Hnglish woman who calls herself HB. 
Nesbit knows the ways of boys and girls, 
and improvises for them charmingly. The 
House of Arden (Dutton. $1.50) takes a 
brother and sister back into the past with 
a sort of pantomine effect and little care 
for plausibility. But the tale is entertain- 
ing and instructive, and the pictures of the 
children themselves are the best part of it. 


Briefer Mention 


The Rosary, a novel by an Englishwoman, 
published in America by Putnam’s, is said 
to have had a sale of over 40,000 copies thus 
far this year. It is a thoroughly wholesome 
love story. 


A recent addition to the useful Medieval 
Town Series is a volume containing The 
Story of Padua (Dutton. $1.75 net), 
written by an Italian, Cesare Foligno, it 
shows a thorough knowledge of the history 
of which the city was a part, and a sym- 
pathy with the artistic and literary associa- 
tions which cluster about it. 


A little missionary book by Bishop Mont- 


gomery called, Service Abroad (Longmans, ’ 


Green), gives the English point of view, 
and is especially valuable for its chapters 
on India and Chira. While written pri- 
marily for young people anticipating mis- 
sionary work it gives, in the form of advice, 
a remarkable amount of information about 
the people of mission lands. 


That most hopeless of revolutionary at- 
tempts, the expedition of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth forms an excellent background for 
the fictitious lovers in Arms and the Maid, 
by Rafael Sabatini (Putnam. $1.25 net). 
It is curious to see how a rather mediocre 
tale can gather interest when skillfully in- 
terwoven with a group of historical facts 
accurately and vividly described. 


A series of essays on moral self-discipline, 
by Henry W. Clark, published under the 
title, Studies in the Making of Character, 
furnishes good reading. Some titles will in- 
dicate the nature of the fifteen papers. The 
Moral Tramp, The Incandescent Soul, The 
Ready-Made Life, The Open Mind, etec., Mr. 
Clark has a fresh and attractive way of 
presenting old and familiar truth. 


A series of practical and sensible ad- 
dresses delivered to the Young Men’s Bible 
Class in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York City, is published under the title 
The Heir. of the Ages (Doran. 75 cents 
net). There are two groups of these lec- 
tures, one on Traditions, Truths, Tasks and 


Tendencies. The other on Environment, 
Opportunity, Companionship and Citizen- 
ship. 


Convenient editions of classics in Hng- 
lish, well introduced, edited and annotated, 
prepared in the first instance for schools 
and colleges, yet of equal value for the out- 
side reader, are, Selections from Johnson, 
edited by Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Pre- 
ceptor at Princeton (Henry Holt. 90 cents). 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I., edited by 
Prof. Ernest C. Noyes (Merrill Co. 40 
cents), Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey, edited by Allan Ab- 
bott (Merrill Co. 40 cents). Walden, by 
Thoreau, edited by J. Milnor Dorey (Mer- 
rill Co. 50 cents). 
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The Bible ‘‘ Writ Large” 


Continued from page 141 


ing to a train, a woman ran after me and 
caught my arm (and in substance this has 
happened three times), saying with a sudden 
desperation: “I’m not a Christian woman; 
answer me two questions. What is the 
Bible, any way, and who is God?” 

I sent up a swift prayer for wisdom as I 
answered, ‘‘The Bible is the history of men 
struggling up to God and of God coming out 
after men, and God is the moral governor of 
the universe and your Father and mine.’ 
From its human side, so poor and imperfect 
a reply, and yet God did answer that quick 
call upon him, because a letter came after- 
ward, and the writer said: “I am reading, 
reading, reading. I am learning to love the 
Bible. I see that my Father has come out 
after me, and I know I have found him.” 


Are American Colleges 


Democratic 


If we have the Continental idea, that lib- 
erty means the opportunity to vote as fre- 
quently as possible concerning what other 
men should do, and the right of the majority 
to control the actions of the minority within 
as many fields of human activity as possible, 
then our American colleges are essentially 
undemocratic. If we have the old-fashioned 
English idea of liberty, that each man should 
be allowed to serve the community in his 
own way, subject only to the restraints of 
tradition and public sentiment, with as little 
special legislation by majorities as possible, 
then are our colleges democratic institutions 
in the fullest sense of the word.—Pres. A. T. 
Hadley, in The July Century. 


The Ex-President Sees 
Missions in Africa 


At Kijabe I spent several exceedingly in- 
teresting hours at the American Industrial 
Mission. Its head, Mr. Hurlburt, had called 
on me in Washington at the White House, 
in the preceding October, and I had then 
made up my mind that if the chance oc- 
curred I must certainly visit his mission. It 
is an interdenominational mission, and is 
carried on in a spirit which combines to a 
marked degree broad sanity and common 
sense with disinterested fervor. Of course, 
such work, under the conditions which neces- 
sarily obtain in Hast Africa, can only show 
gradual’ progress; but I am sure that mis- 
sionary work of the Kijabe kind will be an 
indispensable factor in the slow uplifting 
of the natives. There is full recognition of 
the fact that industrial training is a founda- 
tion stone in the effort to raise ethical and 
moral standards. Industrial teaching must 
go hand in hand with moral teaching—and 
in both the mere forces of example and the 
influence of firm, kindly sympathy and under- 
standing count immeasurably. There is 
further recognition of the fact that in such 
a country the missionary should either al- 
ready know how to, or else at once learn 
how to, take the lead himself in all kinds of 
industrial and mechanical work. Finally the 
effort is made consistently to teach the na- 
tive how to live a more comfortable, useful 
and physically and morally cleanly life, not 
under white conditions, but under the con- 
ditions which he will actually have to face 
when he goes back to his people, to live 
among them, and, if things go well, to be 
in his turn a conscious or unconscious mis- 
sionary for good.—From “African Game 
Trails,” by Theodore Roosevelt, in Scribner. 


Be not so severe that you are blamed for 
it, nor so gentle that you are trampled upon 
for it—Turkish proverb. 
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Great Discoveries 
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Concerning Jesus 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


IV. Diverse Conditions of 
Discipleship 


In this period that you are considering 
from week to week the disciples of Jesus had 
already discovered: (1) that*he was the 
Messiah; (2) that he was soon to manifest 
his glory; (8) that his disciples must exer- 
toward one an- 


cise unlimited forgiveness 

other. Turn now -to the fourth great 
discovery they made. They were ac- 
cepted disciples. They understood that 
Jesus had invited them to join his 
inner circle of followers because of their 


sympathy with his great purpose to deliver 
his nation from servitude, and they were in 
that circle because they had abandoned their 
business, homes’ and associations and unre- 
servedly cast in their lot with him. Could 
any become disciples except under the same 
conditions? They had only a little while be- 
fore drawn the line against a man who was 
not accepting their conditions, and Jesus 
had told them, when they reported what 
they had done, that they had made a mis- 
take (Mark 9: 88-40). Now he proceeded 
to teach them these two new lessons: 

1. The children welcomed as disciples. 
He had been healing many sick people 
(Matt. 19: 2). Mothers with babies in 
their arms or at their sides had seen him 
doing it. They thought the touch of a great 
prophet who had such power to heal would 
make their little ones strong and healthy 
and fortunate as they grew up. The dis- 
ciples thought it beneath the dignity of their 
Master, the Messiah, whose glory was soon 
to be revealed, that he should be troubled by 
these foolish, fond mothers. What had they 
or their children to do with being disciples 
of the Christ? 

The disciples discovered that the greatest 
persons regard children and the care of them 
of the highest importance. Let that truth 
take hold of you. It is as necessary to be 
taught to disciples. now as it was in Christ’s 
day. A few years ago a gentleman told me 
an incident illustrating it. He had been ap- 
pointed with a few others as a deputation to 
urge the attention of President Roosevelt 
to a matter of international importance. 
His little daughter, three or four years old, 
had heard the family talking of his expected 
journey to Washington. As he was leaving 
home she brought to him something which 
she had wrought with much labor, and asked 
him to take it to the President and tell him 
she had made it for him. The father ac- 
cepted the commission, unwilling to dis- 
appoint the child. He thought he would ex- 
plain to her on his return that the President 
had been so busy that he had had no oppor- 
tunity to offer her gift. But when the inter- 
view at the White. House was ended, as the 
deputation withdrew, he found himself for a 
moment standing beside the President. 
Knowing how it would please his little girl 
to be told that her message had been deliv- 
ered, he took the trinket from his pocket 
and, with a word of apology, laughingly 
handed it to Mr. Roosevelt, saying, ‘Of 
course I don’t mean to trouble you with 
such a trifling matter.”” The President did 
not smile. He took the gift and said seri- 
ously: “A message from a little child is not 
a trifle. It requires my attention,’ and, go- 
ing to his desk, he found a photograph of 
himself, wrote under it an affectionate word 
with his signature, and gave it to the de- 
lighted father to take to his little girl. 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Aug. 7. Jesus on the Way to Jerusalem. 
Matt. 19: 1, 2, 13-26. 


This was Christ’s own estimate of chil- 
dren. He claimed them as disciples. He 
said so (vy. 14). He did as the mothers 
asked him to do (v. 15). He was not think- 
ing of their acceptance of doctrines concern- 
ing his person and mission. Their “belief” 
on him (ch. 18: 6) was their affectionate 
confidence in him as they saw him. That 
is the attitude in which young or old who 
have the spirit of the disciple would receive 
his teachings and discern their meaning. 
He put the ambition of mature accepted dis- 
ciples in contrast with the disinterested 
trust and love of the children (18: 4). 

2. The attractive young man refused a 
welcome. The babies of peasant mothers did 
not count as assets of Christ’s new society, 
which he called the kingdom of God, in the 
eyes of his disciples. But a young man of 
unusual ability and good reputation, in an 
official position and with a great deal of 
money, would count much. No such man 
thus far had applied for admission into their 
inner circle. The disciples now made the 
discovery that such a man (Luke 18: 18, 
21, 28) was not qualified to join them, in 
the judgment of their Master. 

Moreover, this is the first 
Matthew’s narrative of any one 
Jesus for definite spiritual teaching. When 
the disciples saw the young man running 
toward Jesus they no doubt thought he was 


instance in 
seeking 


“coming to get help for some sick sufferer. 


When they saw him kneeling before Jesus, 
addressing him as a holy teacher (Mark 
10: 17) and asking how to secure that 
which Jesus had taught them was before all 


things else in importance (Matt. 6: 38; 
John 3: 15; 6: 51, 54), they must have 
thought he would be welcomed without 


reserve. 

But they made the great discovery that 
those who would be disciples of Jesus Christ 
must be ready to give up the very things 
which men count of greatest value in mak- 
ing their friendship and support useful. 
They saw that Jesus prized the character 
which made the young man winsome (Mark 
10: 21). But the one invariable condition 
of discipleship meant willingness to surren- 
der all outward possessions for his sake 
(Luke 14: 26, 27). This young man was 
summoned to decide which he wanted most, 
the fellowship with Jesus, which means 
eternal life (John 17: 3), or his position as 
a ruler, his wealth and his temporal life. 
For Jesus, who invited him to ‘‘come, follow 
me,’ was at that time going openly and 
deliberately to the cross at Jerusalem (Matt. 
16: 21). The young man had not the cour- 
age to choose at such a sacrifice what he so 
much desired (19: 22). 

You can hardly fail to make this great 
discovery of the disciples of Jesus plain to 
your pupils. Show what Jesus called “treas- 
ure in heaven” (v. 21). It was the sim- 
plicity and trustfulness of children (Matt. 
18: 4) and-the self-devotion of manhood to 
his service which is beyond and above obedi- 
ence to the moral law (Luke 18: 21, 22). 

In the World Missionary Conference 
which recently was held in Edinburgh werea 
number of men who, like the young ruler, 
had had wealth, position, great social and 
business prospects. All these they have 
given up in loyalty to Christ. Name some 
of these men, and their comrades in China, 
India, Africa and other countries, and show 
what is the character of their reward. 


The great river of sin, as it rolls through 
a human life, leaves a pile of ruins here and 
there as melancholy monuments to show 
where it has been.—Drummond. 


. 
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Our Need of Patience 


The “popular idea seems to be that pa- 
tience is the special virtue of the backward 
man and the unfortunate. That is one view 
of it; but it is quite as true that the leaders. 
of thought and action cannot get on without 
it. If the sufferer has to be patient with 
his trials, the active, who are held back by 
the reluctance of the crowd, must learn 
not to be impatient with slow progress. 
One has to curtail expectation as really as 
the other. Civilization suffers when the 
impatience of the idealist fails of good 
results as well as when the inertia of the 
thoughtless keeps them from their best at-: 
tainment. With our high ideals we must 
associate practicable aims. The idea is to 
get forward as rapidly as we can, and we 
must not stop and grumble because we 
cannot run. 

On the whole, then, patience is a uni- 
versal human virtue. We have heard pas- 
tors complain of their people and people of 
their pastors, neither seeming to remem- 
ber that complaints are different, but com- 
plaint is common to all. And pastors and 
people, like others in relations of a common 
task and differing offices, need to have pa- 
tience with each other. The family could 
not exist for a year if impatience were its. 
law. The hasty word, the unwillingness 
to wait, the expectation not only of hav- 
ing one’s own way, but also of having it 
at once—these are the rocks on which love 
is wrecked. 

Patience is also the working basis of 
our human faith. All our models in the 
long history of God’s church needed both in 
combination. So the WHpistle to the He- 
brews warns us to be “imitators of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.”” We have not attained, but we 
are attaining, and must for the present 
make faith and hope suffice for the final 
success and reward to which we are called. 
But that Hpistle warns us at the same 
time against sluggishness. Faith cannot 
flourish and grow strong in the air of care- 
less living. In Bunyan’s picture the most 
dangerous stage of the journey was that 
which carried his pilgrims through the 
sleepy fields of the Hnchanted Ground. Let 
a man’s patience strengthen faith, and his . 
faith lead to faithfulness. 

We have need of patience with God; 
with other men and with ourselves. With 
God because we are in the midst of his 
plans and not at the beginning or the end. 
It is a long step toward the wisdom that 
brings peace when we learn finally that 
God will not be hurried. That conviction 
makes our lives, with their brevity and their 
disappointments, fit in and bear the right 
relation in our friendships and our work- 
We are not hurried; we are only called to 
work steadily and perseveringly. It is ,a 
sobering but wholesome thought that God 
will never wholly make his purposes depend 
on anything that we can do in our short 
lives. x : 

Patience with other men is a daily exer- 
cise of Christian grace. It is a _ soul 
quality which is often sorely ‘tried. “How 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him?’ asked impatient Peter. And 
Jesus answered, “Seventy times and seven.’” 
That is indefinitely and without limit. We 
need to arm ourselves with patience for 
the shocks and provocations of our daily 
life. The limit of our patience is not in 
quantity but. quality... There are fields in 
which we have no right to be patient with 
men for a single moment. But they are 
fields which concern the rights of others 
rather than our own. And wvnder all is 
the keen sense of brotherhood which shapes 
our words and actions toward our fellows. 

To be patient with one’s ‘self is a’ less 
frequent duty, but none the less a “duty 
which must not be disregarded. The body 
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and the mind alike have their own claims, 
which must be remembered and ministered 
to in the interest of our work. If we expect 
too much of self, and too much all at once, 
we shall fail of doing our full part. All 
fretting, worry, anxious and distrustful care 
is a hindrance to God's purpose in our lives. 
We have not attained. But that is not the 


A Correction 


By the change of a word in the last 
paragraph of my recent letter (June 25) in 


The Congregationalist on Miracles and 
Missions, the editor unwittingly did Dr. 


Gordon an injustice by ascribing to him 
sentiments which I expressed as my own 
and which he would probably disavow. 

In the fourth line of the paragraph “Dr. 
Gordon” should be changed to “I.” Four 
lines further down also the third personal 
pronoun should be the first. 

Absence from the country prevented me 
from calling earlier attention to this mis- 
take. Faithfully yours, 

J. P. JONES. 


Better Work through Better 
: Prayer 


“The purposes of God become the prayers 
of the people before they are executed.” 
In the short time remaining before the 


' National Council assembles those who 
desire to see definite things accomplished 
should earnestly pray for them. 

The Congregational Church of America 


ought to do better work than it has been 


doing. Examples of its poor work are right 
before us. Both men and money have been 
wasted. Churches relying upon their non- 


accountability have misused their liberty so 
that self-respecting ministers cannot stay 
with them; and ministers—they are to be 
pitied, because our system made it easy for 
them to do wrong—have lost the respect 
of the common people. 

Church morality has become a _ by-word. 
All this will be changed if the people work 
and pray for the elimination of the defects 
of our system. Yours truly, 

Waterbury, Ct. JOHN HENDERSON. 


A Modern English New Testament 


I have been interested in a translation of 
the New Testament lately issued from a 
small hamlet in Wastern Pennsylvania, 
Perkiomen by name. It must be one of the 

. least among the thousands of Judah, for I do 
not find it on any map; yet not only the 
intellectual but the mechanical work of this 
publication seems all to have been done in 
the little village. The translation is entitled, 
“The Modern Hnglish New Testament.” It 
bears no name on its title page, but is said 
to be “a rendering from the originals by an 
American making use of the best scholarship 
and the latest researches at home and 
abroad.” 

/The mechanical work is rather crude, as 
might be expected; and the proofreading 
has not been very carefully done, but in 
spite of these defects the work commands at- 
tention because of its serious and reverent 
attempt to put into modern idiomatic Eng- 
lish these sacred writings. It is’ evident that 


the translator has studied the originals care-/ 


fully, and that he always has a reason for 
his rendering; but New Testament readers 
are not likely to follow him in all his 
emendations. For “the kingdom of heaven” 
he substitutes “the reign of -the heavens,” 
and the phrase seems to me not only un- 
couth but inadequate. The familiar phrase, 
so often on the lips of Jesus, and so vitally 
related to his message, has gathered to itself 
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question. Are we attaining? If we can 
answer this in the affirmative let us be pa- 
tient with ourselves until God fulfills his 
plan. TOs sR? 


Prayer meeting topic for July 31—Aug. 
6. Our Need of Patience. Eccl. 7: 8, 9; 


Our Readers’ Forum 


connotations which cannot easily be trans- 
ferred to the new phrase. And one doubts 
very much whether the Lord’s Prayer, in 
any other words than those to which we are 
accustomed can be rendered more intelligible 
or more useful to worshipers. 

The order of the books in this translation 
is meant to be chronological: Mark is put 
first, then Matthew, then the Epistles of 
Peter, Jude and James and the letter to the 
Hebrews, because these were supposed to 
have been written for Christian Jews; then 
Luke’s Gospel and the Acts, because these 
were from a non-Jewish source; then St. 
Paul’s letters in the order in which they 
are supposed to have been written, and then 
the writings attributed to John, closing with 
the Apocalypse. The latter book is dramat- 
ically arranged, in acts and scenes, and is 
printed in lyrical and choric form. It must 
be admitted that the arrangement lends 
clearness and impressiveness to this mysteri- 
ous but majestic epic. 

On the whole, this version of our Chris- 
tian Scripture is well worth possessing. Not 
seldom the familiar and direct phraseology 
carries the truth home with power; some- 
times a familiar locution gives us the exact 
value, as here: “For solemnly I say to you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, not the dot 
of an ‘i’, nor the cross of a ‘t’, will in any 
way disappear from the law, till everything 
has been accomplished.” 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Columbus, O. 


Funeral Fees in Order 


The question of the minister’s salary has 
been pretty thoroughly canvassed of late; 
and it has been generally agreed that in most 
eases it ought to be larger than it is. Jus- 
tice demands that the minister be treated 
like other men and paid according to the 
service he renders and the place he fills in 
the community. There is one matter, how- 
ever, rarely touched upon, and that is the 
right of the minister to be paid for officiat- 
ing at funerals in and outside of his parish. 


A natural delicacy prevents him from saying’ 


very much about this—vrealizing as he does 
that the Christian, and especially the Chris- 
tian minister, should always lay more stress 
upon his duties than upon his rights. But 
there are times when self-assertion is not a 
bad thing; and while it is proper always for 
the minister to be humble, he is not, I be- 
lieve, called upon to submit to indignities 


-and sunjust treatment, at least, not without 


strong protest. t 

The funeral is an occasional service, and 
officiating at the funeral is not covered by 
the minister’s salary. He may be ‘called 
upon to attend one or a hundred: funerals 
during the course of a year. If he has a 
sympathetic nature, they take more out of 
him by far than as many Sunday sermons. 
At any time he may be summoned for these 
purposes and he may not conscientiously re- 
fuse. The services require time and prepa- 
ration; all other engagements standing in 
the way must be canceled. He may be ex- 
pected to hire a team and drive many miles 
to attend the funeral of one whom he has 
never seen or known. 

In common justice I claim that the min- 
ister should be paid for this service. He 
should be paid just as the doctor or under- 
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Jas. 1: 2-11; 5: 7-11. The working basis 
of faith. God’s patience. Examples of pa- 
tient lives and the good resulting from them. 
Is anything gained by impatience? What is 
the effect of impatience on our own lives? 
On the lives of others? The time element 
in our own work and God’s plans for 
humanity. 


taker should be paid. Instead of this being 
the fact, often there seems to be no sense of 
obligation in the matter; possibly a word 
of thanks may be spoken—sometimes, none 
at all; and if any pay is forthcoming, often 
it is a small amount, and that long delayed. 
I do not say that such is the procedure in 
the majority of cases, but there are enough 
exceptions to eall for strong words. When 
one has lost a near and dear friend, it would 
seem that the least that could be done would 
be to pay the bills naturally attending that 
person’s death and burial; and one of these 
bills—one that should be religiously consid- 
ered, | believe—is paying the minister. 

There are, of course, cases when the min- 
ister should not expect pay, and when he 
would refuse it if offered. His sense of 
honor, Christian courtesy and love, will help 
him to decide when these cases exist. The 
material circumstances of the family should 
always be considered. Long membership of 
the deceased in the church of which the 
oficiating minister is pastor will provably 
make refusal of pay proper and right. But 
after all allowances are made, it should be 
understood that officiating at a funeral, even 
as at a wedding, calls for pay. 

I know I may be open to the charge of 
commercialism at a time when the world 
is going this way, and when the Christian 
minister should be above reproach in this 
respect. The charge, however, I am sure 
would not be justified. We are rapidly get- 
ting away from the times when a minister 
with a large family could “get along’ on 
three or four hundred dollars a year, and 
when the obligations of the people to their 
pastor were considered discharged when they - 
had tendered him an occasional donation. 
The minister has his rights and they should 
be respected. This course will be best both 
for him who pays and for him who is paid. 

Foxcroft, Me. G. A. MERRILL. 


The Lyme Church—A Correction 


Your very appreciative and informing 
editorial of July 16, entitled, The Church 
and its Meeting Place, did an unintentional 
injustice to the Ecclesiastical Society of 
Lyme and to its Building Committee, which 
I am sure you. will be willing to correct. 
The article gives the impression that a 
Gothic structure was first planned, and that 
only at the last moment was a replica. of 
the old building decided upon. On the con- 
trary, no other plan than that of rebuild- 
ing upon the old lines was ever sketched 
or seriously considered. The great questions 
which laid a heavier burden upon architect 
and committee than building in a different 
style might have done, related to the proper 
use of modern materials, and a renewal of 


-the distinction of style and perfection of 


proportion which 


building. 


characterized the old 
H. M. CHAPMAN, 


Faith in’ God is optimism. Therefore in 
so far as you believe in God you must be- 
lieve that this world can be set right—not 
by Saturday night, nor by the end of the 
month or ‘the end of the year. But this 
world is so much God’s world that there is 
absolutely no wrong whatever that cannot 
be put away by men determined to accom- 
plish that—Borden P. Bowne. 
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[The following account of some con- 
ditions among youthful offenders in 
New York and the consequent oppor- 
tunities for Christian workers, is writ- 
ten by a newspaper man who has coy- 
ered the police news for some time. 
In these hot summer days of the long 
school vacation, when every city is most 
pressed by this problem of idle and mis- 
chievous youngsters, the sketch comes 
as an opportune reminder of our obli- 
gations.— HXprTors. | 


“What is your religion, my boy?” is 
the invariable question that the judge 
in the Children’s Court of Brooklyn 
asks of all the little offenders before 
him for sentence. Sometimes “religion” is 
not in the boy’s vocabulary, and when the 
judge gets a blank stare for a reply, he puts 
the question this way, ‘‘What church do you 
go to?” Strange to say, among the* 5,000 
boys and girls that have been brought to 
court during the past year and a half, only 
two or three have been at a loss for an an- 
swer. They range in ages from seven to six- 
teen and in race from Russian Jews to Texan 
Negroes. Roughly speaking, they are either 
Hebrews, Catholics or Protestants, and 
about equally divided among those three 
religious bodies. 

This does not meam that it is only the 
children of church-going people that break 
the laws of New York, but, godless as the 
big city is reputed to be, that every family, 
at least of the poorer classes, has some re- 
ligious connection. It is usually faint, 
but yet strong enough to remember and, if 
possible, to fall back upon in time of trouble. 
Instinctively the boys and girls feel that it 
is to their credit to have something to do 
with a church, and when they stand in fear 
and trembling before the civil law, in danger 
of being “sent away,’ they are eager to 
bring out everything that is in their favor. 

“Mother goes to such and such a church,” 
is often all the boys can truthfully say. 
They themselves have neglected Sunday 
school, as well as the public school; they 
have played “hookey” and have been with 
“the gang,” following the impulse to gre- 
gariousness that has brought them into 
trouble for want of proper direction. The 
parents themselves in most cases are but 
lukewarm church members, if members at 
all, and more often they just ‘“‘attend.” The 
Catholics are found to have neglected mass, 
and the Hebrews seldom go to the syna- 


gogue. 

It is not from idle curiosity that the judge 
asks the little culprits about their religion. 
The legislative acts of the state, establish- 
ing the court, require him to find out in 


Primary class in gambling 


The Court in session 
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what religious belief the child has been 
brought up, and, if committed, it must be 
to an institution of the same denomina- 
tion, or, if placed on probation, it must be 
in the care of a person of similar religious 
convictions. 

By far the larger number of children 
brought to court are not “sent away.” 
However squalid a home may be, it is better 
than an institution, ‘‘where a boy gets the 
lock step habit for life,’’ as one judge put 
it. Unless a boy’s reputation is bad he is 
not committed for the first offense, serious 
though it may be, and boys are locked 
up in the city for things the country boy 
does with impunity all the time. Playing 
ball in the street,’ shooting an air rifle, 
carrying an empty revolver, peddling candy 
without a license, picking cinders for the 
home fire out of street ash cans, and shooting 
craps on the sidewalks are among the most 
frequent causes of arrest. Many times a 
mother brings her boy to court to ask help 
in controlling him. “I only want to have 
him seared,” they say. 

It is the period of probation that gives a 
chance to the forces for good to make a 
turning point in the boy’s life. He had 
perhaps begun to find school irksome, had 
started to stay away from school with- 
out the knowledge of his family. He had 
spent his time on the streets, becoming ‘con- 
nected with a gang. They smoke cigarettes 
and go to moving picture shows, which have 
largely replaced the old-time melodramas. 
To get money they pick pockets or break 
into vacant houses, cutting out the lead 
pipe from the plumbing, which they sell to 
junk dealers for about one-tenth of its value. 
After a while comes a general raid on the 
gang. They are lined up in court before 
the judge, and behind them stand the 
parents whose presence the law requires. 
There is a regular trial and conviction, but 
before sentence is imposed, an investigation 
is made of each boy’s previous record and 

reputation. While the 


leaders are “sent 
away,” the beginner 
is given another 
chance. 


But he must attend 
school faithfully, must 
give up the gang and 
come home early at 
night. The whole 
neighborhood knows 
he has been arrested 
and is watching him. 
He must report fre- 
quently to the proba- 
tion officer who repre- 
sents the court, and 
on whose statement to 
the judge when the 
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Getting his story 
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Among the Little Black Sheep of New York 
Tasks of the Churches in the Juvenile Court of a Great City 
By Naboth Hedin 


case is next called in court his fate 
depends. He has been legally convicted 
and may be committed any time. That 
means he must make new friends and 
begin all over again. In short, it is a 
golden chance to bring the lost sheep 
back. 

And what use have the churches of 
Brooklyn made of this opportunity? 
Through an agent of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul the Catholie church is 
directly represented in the court every 
day. This agent is one of the regular 
probation officers, whose appointment is 
required by the law, though no salary is 
paid by the city, and all Catholic chil- 
dren whom the court decides to place on 
probation are referred to him. Together 
with the school report his opinion goes 
a long way towards finally disposing of 
each case, whether the boy or girl is to 
be committed or paroled further in his care, 
or be allowed to go with a suspended sen- 
tence. Nominally he is responsible for each 
child in his care, but as there are about a 
hundred cases on ‘his books at a time, he 
naturally cannot visit all the homes and 
keep in touch with all the probationers. 
Consequently he acts as a sort of a central 
agent. There is at least one representative 
of his Society in each parish of the city, 
and Catholic parishes are territorial divi- 
sions, so that wherever a Catholic family 
lives, whether in a slum ‘tenement or a 
granite mansion, it is in some parish, -and 
the delinquent child is referred to that 
agent. 

In contrast with this almost military sys- 
tem stands the Protestant churches. There 
is a Protestant probation officer stationed in 
the court, and the Protestant children are 
referred to her, but she has no official con- 
nection with any denomination. Her salary 
is paid by the associated women’s clubs of 
the city. She works singly, and only in 
isolated instances does she receive co-opera- 
tion from Protestant ministers, or other 
church workers. Her charges, to be sure, 
are seldom regular members of any church, 
and no one feels particularly responsible 
for them. Very few Protestant minist-rs 
have been visitors at the court, and then 
more often to make complaints against boys 
than to offer them aid. The Hebrews are 
equally disorganized; their representative 
is supported by the Council of Jewish 
Women, and not by any synagogue. 

It is largely a lack of organization among 
the Protestants, for the Brooklyn Juvenile 
Probation Association, made up of volunteer 
probation officers, has more Protestant than 
Catholic or Hebrew members. Their work 
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is to look after particularly difficult cases 
for which the regular probation officers 
have no time, and to befriend boys and girls 
as they come out of reformatory institu- 
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tions. So far as possible, a person of the 
same religious belief is assigned to each boy 
or girl to act as a “big brother or sister,” 
and there are seldom enough Hebrew and 
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Catholic “big brothers” to go around, while 


_the Protestants willing to do such humani- 


tarian service are more numerous, though 
there is always need for more. 


Chicago’s Conquest of Summer Paganism 
A Varied Use of Tents, Camps, Flowers 


The growing disregard of the Lord’s Day 
and the Lord’s house for the vacation 
months justifies the statement that summer 
paganism, at least, has already assumed 
alarming proportions. The practice of a 
closed season is extending even to a class of 
churches whose congregations are not widely 
scattered in summer homes. In a populous 
district in Chicago, where probably not one 
resident in ten gets out of the city for a 
longer vacation than two weeks—and many 
not at all—I passed last Sunday morning 
three closed churches, Before one of them 
a little group was waiting for the doors to 
open for morning worship, It will be 
September before that happens. 

In most churches less attention is paid 
than five years ago to summer supplies. A 
growing disinclination on the part of the 
leading people to fill the pews has made it 
seem a matter of less concern to church 
committees as to who fills the pulpits. 

Doubtless it is next to impossible in most 
communities to maintain the regular routine 
of church appointments. But some churches 
are finding out that it is entirely possible 
to do something better—to change methods 
to fit the season. Some advance is being 
made by our Chicago churches in seasonable 
activity for the summer months which is 
as spiritually edifying as any services in the 
church year. 


IN A TENT OF MEETING 


In the tenting time a “Tent of Meeting” 
is a favorable place of religious gatherings, 
and to one erected in the northwest section 
by the Lakeview Union Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, of which Rev. P. W. Yarrow, pastor of 
Waveland Avenue Congregational Church, is 
president, people have been flocking in large 
numbers since July 6. The preacher, Rey. 
H. W. Stough, D. D., is supported by a 
group of thoroughly co-operative pastors, 
and religious forces are being brought to- 
gether in a way physically impossible in the 
in-door season, as in most outlying dis- 
tricts no large audience rooms are suitable 
for such gatherings. 

Another successful series of tent meet- 
ings is being conducted by Rev. W. R. 
Newell of Moody Institute. If the Church 
Federation carries out its plans for tent 
services in all sections of-the city, the 
summer campaign may come to be as stable 
a feature as the special activities before 
Waster, and may have a greater influence in 
reaching those that are without. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS WITH THE CHILDREN 


A recent program of Union Park Church 
contains two significant items: For Tues- 
day, picnic party in Garfield Park at 
6 Pp. M.; Saturday, outing in Jackson Park, 
afternoon and early evening. Mr. E. C. 
- Knapp, with the assistance of a small corps 
of summer workers, takes the whole Sunday 
school, by groups, on little fellowship 
journeys to the city parks. It is this week- 
day touch in the vacation months which 
largely accounts for the fact that the 
average Sunday school attendance in July 
is 100 ver cent. larger than it was two or 
three years ago. hk: 

In Immanuel Baptist Church, whose doors 
are always open, the workers arrange to 
take a group of children for an outing 


practically every week day during July and 
August. The church which cares for city 
children on week days is not likely to lack 
an audience on Sunday. For each member 
of their junior choirs both First and Union 
Park Churches provide a week’s outing in 
camp in August. 

Union Park is thronged. with people on 
a pleasant Sunday evening. From the steps 
of the church, the choir of 100 children’s 
voices sweetly call the people to evening 
worship, and the summons of these human 
chimes do not go unheeded. The Sunday 
evening congregations in summer are often 
larger than at any other time. It is by 
means of the little week-day journeys and 
the week in camp that a spirit of com- 
radeship and esprit de corps is created in 
the choir loft which permeates the whole 
congregation. On the Sunday before the 
sailing of the first group of campers from 
First Church, the musical program was that 
used at all the Sunday vespers at the lake- 
side in Camp Saugatuck. To every family 
represented in the choir, this yearly outing 
means much, and to every member of the 
choir it makes as much for Christian char- 
acter as any other of the means of grace 
offered by the church. 

Here is the testimony of the leader, Prof. 
H. A. Smith: “My own ten years’ experi- 
ence with children, and six successive sum- 
mers in camp with 300 boys and girls, leads 
me to say there is nothing like a summer 
outing to lay bare the inner life of boy 
and girl. Ten days thus spent are better 
than 3855 back in the city. Many and 
beautiful have been the quiet and intimate 
talks on character building in those 
Michigan woods, too sacred to tell of here 
except as one girl puts it, ‘Saugatuck has 
been the happiest and sweetest period of 
my whole life.’ ” 


STREET PREACHING 


Open air services are held on many street 
corners every Sunday in Chicago, but none 
draw so large an audience or seem to af- 
fect the hearers as deeply as those held 
in the red-light district on the South Side 
under the auspices of the Midnight Mission, 
whose superintendent is Rev. Ernest A. 
Bell. He came to this work through a 
preparatory experience as a missionary in 
India, where street preaching is the com- 
mon way of reaching the people. He enlists 
from the ranks of the clergy and Christian 
workers a large corps of earnest co-workers. 
Dr. J. B. Shaw, of Second Presbyterian 
Church, said after an experience in the 
levee: -I have preached all over the coun- 
try, but I have never had men listen as 
they do down there. We have held audi- 
ences for two solid hours. One Sunday 
night during the meeting held by the mis- 
sion between half-past four and midnight, 
twelve men and boys were converted on the 
street. Every church ought to have its 
regularly appointed representative to attend 
the meetings of the mission.” 


TO THOSE SICK AND IN PRISON 


The summer season brings to a. band of 
devoted women, led by Mrs. Frederick Dick- 
inson of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, the 
opportunity of a personal ministry to the 
shut-ins in hospitals and homes and to those 


and Sports 


confined behind prison bars. They are 
banded in an organization known as the 
Flower Mission, and every Tuesday the ex- 
press companies bring to their headquarters 
in the Burton Block flowers from groups 
of helpers in all the country contiguous to 
Chicago within a radius of 100 miles. It 
is the work of the Chicago Mission not 
simply to distribute the flowers, but to carry 
them personally, and these weekly visits 
to hundreds of sufferers mean much to those 
who give and those who receive. 

At a recent picnic in Jackson Park given 
by the Mission to the members of the Home 
for the Ineurables, the Home of the Friend- 
less and other similar South Side institutions, 
it was evident that close personal ties were 
between the hosts and the guests. Thou- 
sands of people in the country are taking 
part in this form of ministry in Chicago, 
many of them committees of Wndeavor 
societies, 


OUTDOOR SPORT AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Outdoor sport is one of the causes keep- 
ing young men and men of all ages away 
from church. Bodily exercise in the golf 
links, ball field and tennis court is taking 
the place of exercise unto godliness. But 
the supervision of outdoor sports by the 
Cook County Sunday School Association 
is making these in many cases a means of 
holding the young. The athletic depart- 
ment of the Association enrolls all told 
2,012 athletes; 1,174 of these are in base- 
ball nines, and the boy or young man in a 
nine means a boy or young man in a 
summer Sunday Bible class, for he is not 
eligible on the diamond unless he has a 
certified record of Sunday school attendance. 

The various nines are now getting in line 
for the championship finals, and the Satur- 
day afternoon contests in the parks are 
events full of interest to the contestants 
and their friends. The vitality of the 
Brotherhood movement in Chicago owes 
much to the fact that the Sunday School 
Association some years ago entered upon 
the conquest of athletics for Christ. The 
present leader in this department is Mr. 
C. H. Hauck, and too much credit cannot 
be given him for his success in making 
summer athletics in Chicago the ally and 
not the enemy of the churches. Mendel (6), 


The Blessing of Old Age 


When I passed the seventieth milestone 
ten months ago] instantly realized that I had 
entered a new country and a new atmos- 
phere. To all the public I was become rec- 
ognizably old, undeniably old; and from 
that moment everybody. assumed a new atti- 
tude to me—a reverent attitude, granted by 
custom to age—and straightway the stream 
of generous new privileges began to flow in 
upon me and refresh my life. Since then 
I have lived an ideal existence, and I now 
believe what Choate said last March, and 
which at the time I did not credit; that the 
best of life begins at seventy; for them your 
work is done; you know that you have done 
your best, let the quality of the work be 
what it may; that you have earned your 
holiday—a holiday of peace and content- 
ment—and that henceforth to the setting 
of your sun nothing will break it, nothing 
interrupt it—Mark Twain. 
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The Usefulness of a Military Training 


Saint John’s, Manlius, an Example—Soldiers, College 


HE advantages of a military school 
where the military training is made 
properly subservient to scholastic ex- 

cellence and to that which is even more im- 
portant, the upbuilding of character, seem 
to be so great as to réquire no exploitation. 
Yet there may be those who fail to appre- 
ciate them, and while my own. opinion is 
quite firmly fixed, it appeared wise, and it 
will probably be helpful, to present the opin- 
ions of others qualified to judge. 

In order that this might be done, letters 
were written to several people, asking them 
to give briefly ‘their views regarding the 
practical usefulness of a first-class military 
school. In making 
this request, I had 
in mind especially 
Saint John’s, Man- 
lius, which is a 
type of the really 
excellent military 
school, and which 
has been accorded 
by the government 
a place in the 
small list desig- 
nated as ‘Distin- 
guished Institu- 
tions.” This des- 
ignation is official, 
and is secured 
only after the most 
thorough imyesti- 
gation by the goy- 
ernment for this 
particular purpose. 
It is Uncle’ Sam’s 
sign and seal of 
approval and ex- 
pert classification. 

Saint John’s 
has. during the past 
six years, sent six 
men, one each 
year, direct to the 


army. three of 
these going to the 
coast artillery, two to the field artillery, and 
one to the cavalry. Although this is the 


ease, Saint John’s, or Manlius—the terms 
are synonymous—is primarily a preparatory 
school of the highest grade which aims to 
educate boys that they may become men of 
integrity and sterling Christian character, 
and that they may receive at Manlius im- 
shall last throughout their 
lives, enabling them in business and in the 
professions to conduct themselves without 
reproach. The military training at Manlius 
is but one feature of the general development 
of the student who is there received, and not 
at all the main purpose of the school. 
Such character-building institutions as Saint 
John’s were never more necessary than they 
are now in these days ferment, when 
vagaries and unwholesome doctrines are pre- 
sented in attractive colors and practiced by 


pressions that 
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those who would fain be looked upon as 
philosophers and guides. 
The question asked in my letters was, 


“Will you be good enough to state your 
views regarding the practical usefulness of 
a first-class military school?’ Owing to lack 
of space the answers, even of those quoted, 
eannot be given entire, but it will be noted 
that on the part of commanding officers, 
presidents of colleges, and pastors there is 
quite a unanimity of opinion. : 


the Same Opinion 


By John A. Offord 


The Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of 
War, said: 

“In a first-class military school, that is, 
one in which the entire student body is under 
constant military discipline and instructions, 
the endeavor is to impress upon the. char- 
acter and mind of the young man at his 
most susceptible age a high sense of personal 
honor and responsibility; a simple standard 
of living; a knowledge of, and reverence for, 
civil military law; patriotism and good citi- 
zenship; courage and self-sacrifice, and a 
habit of thinking accurately and quickly. 


The body, by means of gymnasium and mil- 
itary exercise, is built up so as to render 
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harmonious and yigorous all its physical 
functions. At the same time a _ practical 
knowledge is imparted of the movement of 
troops, handling of arms, ability to shoot 
straight, ete. This molding of character and 
training of mind and body increase the value 
of the graduate as a citizen in time of peace, 
and fit him, in time of war, to take his place 
at once among the defenders of his country.” 

Colonel H. tl. Scott, commanding at West 
Point, gives what may be considered an ex- 
pert opinion, and in no uncertain terms em- 
phasizes the value of military training in all 
walks of life: 

‘We hear a great deal now about the want 
of respect for law among our people, and the 
lack of discipline among our children, and 
if they fail to receive this at home it should 
be taught at school and nowhere is this done 
as in our best military schools. 

“West Point believes that discipline is one 
of the most potent factors in the formation 
of character. She believes that no man is 
fit to control others who has not first been 
disciplined himself, and we have the warrant 
of Scripture that ‘better is he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city’ 

“A knowledge of discipline as applied to 
ove’s self and the methods of applying it 
with tact, sympathy and kindness to others 
is of great advantage in every relation be- 


Presidents and Pastors of 


tween the employed and employer and fits 
the possessor for the organization and con- 
trol of men in every kind of industrial, com- 
mercial and military enterprise.” 

Here is General Leonard Wood’s charac- 
terization which follows much the same 
lines : 

“A first-class military school gives, in ad- 
dition to the usual curriculum, thorough 
training in calisthenics, resulting in well-set 
and physically well-developed students. It 
instills and insists upon promptness, order- 
liness, and the exact performance in letter 
and spirit of the duties assigned to its stu- 
dents. It implants habits of discipline, re- 
spect for superior 
authority, the flag 
and the © institu- 
tions of our coun- 
try. It teaches its 
students that which 
so many of our 
publie schools, pri- 
vate schools and 
universities neg~ 
lect, namely, the 
duties of a soldier 
in order that, in 
ease of war, its 
graduates may be 
able to properly, 
efficiently and _ in- 
telligently dis- 
charge one of the 


most sacred  obli- 
gations of every 
citizen: his duty 
under arms in the 
defense of his 
county). eae 
The \Rey. Dr. 
John Grant New- 


man, president of 
the Western Col- 
lege of Oxford, O., 
makes these four 
excellent points; 

ral Such a 
school helps a class of good boys to find 
themselves. Some boys really want military 
training. Others think they do. Both 
classes are profited at the right time by such 
a school. 2, The particular mental culture 
acquired in such an academy, though but 
slightly different from the training found 
elsewhere, is good. 3. "A third favorable 
point is its fine physical culture. Here the 
military school has no equal. It does this 
work for all, not for just a set. 4. The best 
thing yet is its discipline. The school you 
have in mind outstrips all others in this first 
requisite to well-trained life.” 

The work of the pastorate brings ministers 
into close touch with men and offers oppor- 
tunities for judging the effects of early train- 
ing. The Rev. Howard. Duffield, D.D.. of 
New York says: ; 

“The curriculum of a_ well-administered 
military school tends to develop the prime 
elements of manly character. While all 
hearts are longing for the time when men 
shall learn war no more, there never will 
come a day when the soldierly virtues shall 
cease to be the supreme and essential qual- 
ities for a good fighting of the battle of life. 
A system of education which, in addition to 
physical training, develops patriotism, honor, 
courage and obedience: the surrender of the 
will to rightful authority and the devotion 
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of the life to the welfare of others is of in- 
estimable value.” ... 

Dr. M. H. Reaser, president of Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., refers as fol- 
lows to a condition which exists at the pres- 
ent time and which, to a great extent, the 
first-class military school largely helps to 
correct : 

“An especial need of young people is a 
training which will bring them to 
a right and sane recognition of 
authority. There are other defects 
in our modern life, but there is 
none which strikes deeper than the 
failure to impress upon young peo- 
ple that there resides somewhere a 
power which ought to be obeyed. 
A military training accomplishes 
many other excellent things. It 
produces manliness, neatness, good 
carriage, order, system—but it can 
effect nothing of greater value than 
respect for the final word.” 

Here is the opinion of Dr. Stef- 
fens, president of Dubuque Semi- 
nary: 

“The practical benefits of a mil- 
itary school depend, not entirely on 
the curriculum, but rather on the 
environment and especially on the 
moral discipline applied at the most 
critical and impressionable period 
of life. A system of education 
which develops physical perfection, 
patriotism, good morals and love 
for law and good order is essen- 
tially beneficial... .. Among the 
benefits such a school will accomplish for our 
American youth are: 

“He is taught the necessity of wholesome 
food, good clothing and excellent housing, 
that cleanliness means sanitation and good 
health and is, therefore, indispensable to 
comfort; that judicious self-restraint is the 
highest good attained by obedience to law, 
obedience is the forerunner to command. 
The cardinal elements are unconsciously 
learned as principles underlying a well-regu- 
lated life.” 

The Rey. Calvin H. French, D.D., presi- 
dent of Huron College, 
wrote: 

“Military 
probably a 
kind of institution be- 
cause certain types of 
boys and certain traits of 
all boys are permanent. 
Tear luemice an excellent 
thing also for any young 
boy to gain a little expe- 
rience in implicit obedi- 
ence. Whether he is to 
give or to take orders in 
the future he will be the 
better for learning to re- 
spect and obey law. As 
educational agencies, mil- 
itary schools are as good 
as others. heir special 
value, however, is in 
their patriotism.” 

Dr. Stewart of Au- 
burn believes that: ‘The 
advantages of a military 
school depend, to a ‘very 
large extent, upon the 
boy; and that for some 
boys the: drill in prompt- 
ness, precision, personal bearing, care of the 
“body and obedience’ to authority would be of 
very great advantage.” 

The Rey. J. B. Rendall, D.D., president 
of Lincoln University, is well known to all 
interested in matters relating to education. 
Regarding the usefulness of a first-class mil- 
itary school, he says: 

“Anything that develops a healthy, grace- 
ful, strong body, to be the energetic servant 
of a clear, sane mind, is useful. ... To 


schools are 
permanent 
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have a considerable number of military 
schools scattered over the country, having, 
besides the best mental curricula, a system- 
atic military drill and discipline, is without 
doubt useful as long as the world is as it is.” 

There is probably no higher an authority 
on the subject of education, especially as 
viewed from a military standpoint, than 


Colonel Charles W. Larned of West Point. 


THE TENNIS TEAM 


In an article published in the North Ameri- 
can Review, he says: 

“The military school trains for character 
and for the state. It systematically develops 
the body, and it educates the mind along a 
consistent line for the double purpose of 
clear thinking and effective practical work. 
It exercises the character in discipline of 
action; habits of subordination to lawful 


authority, strict personal accountability for_ 


word and act; truth-telling; integrity and 
fidelity to trust; simplicity of life; courage. 
It places the service of others above the 


THE SIGNAL CORPS 


service of self, as the ideal of life. It is, 
therefore, essentially-a school of character, 
and in its genius this function is supreme, 
for in character lies the highest potentiality 
of accomplishment in the military as in 
every walk of life. 

“T do not claim that in the military school 
all these things are done in the highest de- 
gree, or by a method that is even’ approx- 
imately perfect; and I admit that there are 
important elements of culture which it can- 
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not touch. There is but one system of char- 
acter-education in which the method and 
results are perfect; that is the one founded 
by the Master of Nazareth. That is wholly 
a school of character and of supreme wis- 
dom, and it is an education of living and 
doing, and not merely of doctrine; a school 
of discipline; of clear thinking; of self-re- 
nunciation; of obedience; of simplicity; of 
devotion to society; of sacrifice of 
life. Character is the essential 
meaning, in the last analysis, of 
every attempt I have seen to define 
Education.” 

The immediately preceding words 
from so high an authority.as Col- 
onel Larned, and the opinions 
given by the others who have had 
ample opportunity to study this 
question and to draw careful con- 
clusions, present an argument in 
favor of the first-class military 
school, which must be appreciated 
by all intelligent people. It will 
be seen that the great emphasis is 
placed, where it ought to be, upon 
the development of character, and 
that each one believes that a cer- 
tain amount of military training 
is the best way to impress upon 
the susceptible minds of young 
men and boys the value of obedi- 
ence to authority and of self-con- 
trol. As the distinguished vice- 
chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, Dr. Dale, says regard- 
ing a previous delivery of Colonel 
Larned, “If he means that we should set 
ourselves to cultivate a higher sense of 
honor and courage—in the broader sense— 
integrity and obedience to authority, there 
ean be no difference of opinion.” 

The loftiest form of patriotism can find 
no better expression than in the exercise of 
true Christian citizenship, and the qualities 
mentioned may be amply exhibited in this 
field. Without them no _ professional or 
business man can be a good citizen in the 
best sense of the term. With them, whether 
aman is a lawyer, a doctor, a merchant or a 
financier, all the interests 
which he touches will feel 
the benefit of his char- 
acter, and his conduct 
toward his fellowman will 
be recognized as based 
upon a worthy foundation. 

It is worth while for 
parents to seek a place 
of training for their boys 
where the instructors are 
alive to the prime neces- 
sity for character build- 
ing, and who at the same 
time possess sufficient in- 
sight into boy character 
to lead them to become 
familiar with the person- 
alities of the various 
boys with whom they 
come in contact, so that 
anything which tends to 
deterioration may be 
eradicated and all that 
is helpful in the boy na~ 
ture may be carefully 
nourished. A school that 
has during several decades 
worked along these lines 
with marked success is worthy of all praise. 

It seems to me that the contention ad- 
vanced is a sound one. If readers of this 
paper are of the same opinion, they should 
write to General William Verbeck, principal, 
Saint John’s, Manlius, N. Y. Full informa- 
tion may be thus obtained, but better far is a 
personal visit that parents may see for them- 
selves the practical working of a system 
which has won for the school the fine reputa- 
tion it enjoys. 
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Summer Reasonings Together 


Silver Bay 
BY REY. B. S. WINCHESTER, D. D. 


“What's this, a convention?’’ queried the 
gateman as he punched our tickets at the 
station, adding by way of explanation, 
“YThere’s a whole sleeping-car full of folks 
going to Silver Bay.” 

“Convention” is hardly the word for Silver 
Bay; “conference” is to be preferred. It is 
something more than a coming together to 
hear elaborate addresses which thrill with 
their eloquence. This summer gathering 
on the shore of Lake George is primarily one 


Prairie schooners in the Ripon Pageant 


of informal discussion of the vital religious 
interests by leaders bent upon making re- 
ligion effective in the lives of men today. 

Wight years ago the first conference was 
held amid these restful and picturesque 
surroundings, and twenty-two students were 
in attendance. Now there is a Silver Bay 
Association, incorporated under the laws of 
New York, whose affairs are administered 
by a board of twenty-seven directors, repre- 
sentative Christian men from the eastern 
states and provinces. Here is a splendid 
property, seventy miles north of Albany, 
easily accessible by rail and boat, yet de- 
lightfully secluded and wonderfully adapted 
to its purpose. 

Conferences are held from June to Sep- 
tember each year. The time is divided 
between the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The conferences which con- 
cern most directly the denominational 
activities of the churches are the two held 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. The first of these 
was in session, July 14-21. Its object was to 
bring together the leaders of the Sunday 
school forces and missionary education. The 
institute plan was closely followed, training 
classes in graded «lessons being held daily 
for each of the usual departments of the 
Sunday school. A general institute session 
was also provided, and a daily lecture on 
missionary pedagogy. The last hour of the 
morning was ably filled by a lecture on some 
broader aspect of missionary enterprise. 
Afternoons were devoted to recreation; ten- 
nis, launch rides, walking trips and bathing. 
Every evening an address was given by some 
missionary fresh from the field, among whom 
were our own Dr. Jones and Dr. Hume 
from India, and Dr. Shepherd from Turkey, 
As time went on it was common to find a 
group gathered “under the butternut tree’ 
in earnest conversation with a missionary. 
Hach evening there was held a “life confer- 
ence,” where those who were seriously con- 
sidering the question of offering themselves 
for missionary service met for prayer 
together. 


Everything about the conferenee was care- 
fully planned. The result was a definite 
impression upon each one of the ‘breadth and 
the power of the missionary ideals. Every 
one of the 150 or more delegates will go 
home with the determination to infuse into 
his or her own Sunday school the missionary 
spirit and to provide systematic missionary 
instruction. Particularly encouraging was 
the attendance here of an unusually large 
proportion of Sunday school superintendents. 

The next missionary conference, lasting 
from July 22-81, will be broader in scope, 
being’ devoted to the consideration of mis- 


sionary education in all the young people’s 
organizations. A large attendance is ex- 
pected at this conference, 450 having already 
enrolled. 

During the last year 350,000 missionary 
books have been distributed. In five years 
one book has reached a sale of 125,000 
copies. Since the organization of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement nearly 
1,000,000 volumes have gone forth from its 
presses. The missionary study class, the 
teacher training class, the missionary insti- 
tute, the introduction of mission study as an 
integral part of the system of graded 
lessons, the gathering of recruits for mis- 
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sionary service and for the ministry, the 
increase of interdenominational co-operation, 
the growth of international sympathy—these 
have been furthered in no small degree by 
Silver Bay. 


At Northfield 


The fourth annual session of the Inter- 
denominational Women’s Home Mission Con- 
ference for the Hast was held at Northfield, 
Mass., July 14-20. With its associations 
and facilities, Northfield is a most attractive 
place to hold this conference, and the meet- 
ings showed an increase of interest in home 
missions, having been attended by many who 
are not, in any special sense, either leaders 
or workers. The registration of members 
was 19 per cent. larger than that of last 
year, and Congregationalists were second 
only to Baptists. 

The keynote of each day was a spiritual 
one as given by Rev. T. Munro Gibson, 
LL. D., a Presbyterian clergyman of St. 
John’s Wood, London. His knowledge of 
the Bible illuminated many chapters for his 
Northfield audiences, as it has done also for 
his English congregation. 

As Cuba and Porto. Rico are, at this 
time, of general interest, the hour given to 
the study of the home mission text-book, 
Progress in the Antilles, was a valuable 
one, especially to those who are. to lead 
classes. Mrs. D. EB. Waid, who taught for 
this hour, has given much study to the 
subject and broadened her book knowledge 
by an extended visit to the Antilles; hence 
the hour given to the study class was one 
of the most popular. The audiences were 
charmed with the missionary story for chil- 
dren as told by Mrs. J. S. Comstock, and 
many new and suggestive methods of con- 
ducting societies for children, young people 
and ladies were given in the period devoted 
to this topic. 

The denominational boards, quite gener- 
ally, sent missionaries to the conference, who 
spoke at a morning or evening meeting and 
attended the denominational rallies, where 
each could talk socially with the ladies of 
her denomination, making these rallies a 
delightful feature. The spiritual uplift and 
enthusiasm for missions aroused by a better 
knowledge of them are objects well worth 
one’s attendance at this conference. 

E. A. L. 


The Pageant at Ripon 


A notable feature of the Commencement 
season at Ripon College, Wisconsin, this 
year was the Ripon Historical Pageant, 
shared in by town and college alike, and 
representing scenes from the history of the 
whole Fox Valley as well as of the college. 
Letters of invitation were sent to the 
mother city, Ripon in England, remember- 


Taking the part of real Americans 


ing the invitation the older city sent to her 
namesake when the former celebrated her 
millenary. The scenes of the pageant in- 
cluded : 

The Coming of the White Men: Nicolet 
and the Men of the Sea. Marquette and 
the Indians. A Thrilling Rescue, a. Scene 
from the Pioneer Life of Green Lake. 
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Founding of City and College: The Com- 
ing of the Wisconsin Phalanx. An Eyven- 
ing with the Fourierites at Ceresco. Foun- 
dation of the College. 

Days of Struggle: Establishment of the 
Republican Party. The Rescue of Sherman 
M. Booth. Departure of the Soldiers for 
the Civil War. And in Epilogue: The 
Crowning of the College Graduate and The 
Return of the Veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. 

Hach scene was provided with appropriate 
dialogue and stage business. In the repre- 
sentation of the departure of the soldiers 
for the Civil War Col. G. W. Carter, a 
Civil War veteran, made the same speech 
which he delivered on the day the original 
band of soldiers really did start for the 
front. Our illustrations represent scenes 
from the first and second parts of the pa- 
geant. Profs. F. M. Erickson and J. F. 
Taintor of the college faculty were espe- 
cially interested in the arrangements for and 
success of the representation. 


A New Field in Pennsylvania 


The rapidity of industrial movements, in 
these days of great corporations and complex 
mechanical contrivances, puts a heavy re- 
sponsibility on our churches and missionary 
societies. This is illustrated in the case of 
Woodlawn, some twenty miles down the Ohio 
River from Pittsburg. A year ago it was 
an undeveloped flat at the mouth of a gulch 
through the hills into the Ohio Valley. 
Today one of the largest steel companies 
of Pittsburg has laid its hands upon it, and 
derricks and cranes and engines and steam 
shovels and contractors’ gangs are busy. 
Vast steel mills are in process of construc- 
tion, several having been completed and put 
into actual operation. The site of a city 
is being graded, water, gas and sewer mains 
are being laid, and 600 or more houses are 
in the process of construction by ‘‘the com- 
pany” alone. Solid blocks of city squares 
are being constructed simultaneously, and 
the music of hundreds of hammers rolls out 
in a mighty chorus. It has been my lot to 
be on the ground in the magic West when 
the foundations of cities and counties were 
being laid. I walked over the sand dunes 
of Northern Indiana just as the outlines 
of the wonderful Gary were projected. 
here in Woodlawn a half day’s tramp and 
some inquiry convinced me that I was at 
the morning of a day of upbuilding equal to 
the best. The agent of the steel corporation 
in question told me that Woodlawn would 
become a city of 20,000 or 25,000 inhabi- 
tants just as fast as residences could be 
built for people to occupy. 

Various denominations have sent repre- 
sentatives to look the ground over, but no 
one has even secured a lot, and no definite 
movement for church life has taken visible 
form. If the gospel is to take this new 
community, if the churches are to begin 
before greed and godlessness has pre-empted 
the ground, then must energy, business abil- 
ity and large means be promptly invested. 
I stood on a newly graded street, between 
rows of new houses—dozens of them not yet 
finished—and looked up at the walls of a 
splendid stone, three-story structure, of fine 
architectural design and large dimensions. 
Over the imposing front entrance was 
_ “Woodlawn High School.” The faith and 
enterprise of the state officers providing 
splendidly for the educational interests of 
this young city! Shall the church of the 
Pilgrims fail to match that faith and enter- 
prise in provision for equally pressing reli- 
gious interests? 


Meadville, Pa. A. E. RIcKER. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
' His ean’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
—Alexander Pope. 
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Uneeda 


whether you buy 


your own grocer’s or 
atanunknownshopa 
thousand miles away 
—you svow the con- 
tents of the package 
are just as they lett 
the oven—tresh, crisp, 
untainted, unsullied. 

You always know 
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a Package 


Truly Christian Teaching for 
Children 


Is. it an idle dream, then, to hope that 
there may yet come to the millions of our 
own school children the unspeakable boon 
of such religious teaching as shall fit them 
for the duties of the home and the state? 
Teaching not creedal, not dogmatic, in the 
accepted sense, but yet a teaching truly 
Christian; that shall bring to the little 
children what Jesus meant them to have 
when he took them on his knees. Our 
schools are meant to fit children for life 
and its duties. Simple religious teaching 
lies at the key root of these. Not in Hng- 
land, France or the United States do the 
children get such teaching. The Sunday 
school cannot give it. The homes of hurried, 
over-driven parents are not giving it today. 
If it is withheld the:loss to the future is 
terrible to think of. No duty in all the vast 
missionary world work that awaits us today 
is, I believe, so imperatively important. 
Here the churches have failed, and know 
that they have failed. Let the laymen and 
lay women try what they can do. If we 
fail to Christianize our children in, the 
United States we certainly shall not succeed 
in Christianizing foreign nations. If we 


' don’t reach with the love of Jesus the chil- 


dren before fifteen, we shall not convert them 
at five and twenty. If we fail truly to 
Christianize the republic, we shall make the 


most stupendous failure the Christian church 
has made since she surrendered the Hast to 
Mohammedanism.—Dr. W. S. Rainsford, in 
The Review of Reviews. 


On Seeing a Painting of a 
Shinto Shrine 


Huge cryptomerias round about it loom, 
Which cast their purple shadows over all; 
The shrine moss-crusted; and the dead 

leaves fall 

On two who bow in worship midst that 

gloom 

(More like despair before some silent tomb). 
They wait, awe-stricken by the somber pall; 
They wait ; no answer follows on their call. 

Their downcast eyes see not the radiant bloom 
And joyous sunshine which, like mockery, 

Peep in the background through the crum)- 


ling fence; 
Where, just beyond them, rich and warm 
and free, 
Smile fields and hills and fragrant flowers, 
whence 


A Spirit whisper, mute to flesh and sense, 
Breathes Hope and. Faith: and Love’s 
security :— 


Lift wp thine eyes, O {'eeker! Look on the 
hills above, 
Resplendent in the sunshine of God’s eternal 
Love. 
—William Merrell Vories. 
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New Britain Churchmen and the Ideal City 
How a Men’s Class Worked for Civic Education 


South Church of New Britain, Ct., with 
the largest membership and the largest Sun- 
day school enrollment of our denomination 
in the state, has increased the sphere of its 
usefulness during the first year of Rev. 
H. A. Jump’s pastorate by its Sunday Civic 
Class. For five months members of the 
Men’s League and other eitizens have lis- 
tened to speakers and engaged in the dis- 
cussions of the moral and social questions 
of a city of 50,000 people, a city where the 
influx of foreigners and rapid growth has 
been pronounced for a decade and more. 

To bring things to pass was the motive 
underlying the class. First of all it was 
proposed to know the city in the varied de- 
partments of its life. A splendid con- 
spectus for the whole course was prepared 
by Mr. S. H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools, a man of broad outlook on social 
questions. The, first month was devoted to 
the general topic, How Other Cities are 
Learning about Themselves. ‘The succeed- 
ing months were given to Community 
Health, The Moral Life of the City, Recre- 
ation and Amusement and The Bread and 
Butter, Problem. The program on succeed- 
ing Sunday noons was a continued series 
of addresses by officials of the city govern- 


ment, who were thus made to “stand and 
deliver.’ Opportunity for discussion and 
questions was allowed at each meeting. 

The health officer talked of garbage con- 
ditions, the inspection of barber shops and 
medical examination in the schools. The 
president of the Tuberculosis Society told 


of relief work under way or pressing for ac- 
complishment. The milk inspector had his 
say. The secretary of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society dealt with the liquor prob- 
lem and its effects. The superintendent of 
schools outlined the moral influence of the 
public schools. The chairman of the board 
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A Physician on Food. 


A physician out in Oregon has views about 
food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating 
the sick, but that we owe it to humanity to 
teach them how to protect their health, espe- 
cially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I take 
great pleasure in saying to the public that 
in my own experience and also from _per- 
sonal observation I have found no food to 
equal Grape-Nuts and that I find there is 
almost no limit to the great benefit this food 
will bring when used in all cases of sickness 
and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 
persons in health there is nothing so nourish- 
ing and acceptable.to the stomach, especially 
at breakfast to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. In cases 
of indigestion I know that a complete break- 
fast can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream, 
and I think it is necessary not to overload 
the stomach at the morning meal. I also 
know the great value of Grape-Nuts when 
the stomach is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than twenty years treating all manner 
of chronie and acute diseases, and the letter 
is written voluntarily on my part without 
any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


of public safety discussed the problems with 
which the police force had to deal. The 
physical director of the Y. M. C. A. ex- 
plained the values of public playgrounds. 
Working conditions in factory life were 
covered by two wage-earners and working 
men’s savings by a high school teacher. 
The largest meeting of the season was ad- 
dressed by Mayor Landers. He gave his 
reasons for loose enforcement of the Sunday 
law in New Britain, and was followed a 
week later by Professor Harrington of Wes- 
leyan University,- who presented the con- 
seryative side of the question. An editor 
of a local newspaper emphasized the power 
of the press. 

Good space was given on Mondays in the 
New Britain and Hartford papers to the 
things said at each meeting, and to the 
monthly platforms adopted after discussion 
as embodying the conclusions inspired by 
the study. An extended municipal educa- 
tion was the result. A general conviction 
has been manifest that it was good to get 
public officials in positions where answering 
questions would not be embarrassing and 
would be free from political colorings. <A 
home gardening plan as a consequence of the 
class has found furtherance in connection 
with one of the city playgrounds through 
the active interest of a public-minded citi- 
zen. The evident need for more. playgrounds 
is being met. Among the fine things of the 
whole course is the platform of the. ideal 
city, drawn up by Mr. Jump and adopted 
at the last meeting of the class as a sum- 
mary of the season’s work. 


THE IDEAL CITY IS: 


1. <A City of Healthy Bodies—where strong 
physiques are the foundation of industrial effi- 
ciency and high morality; where wise build 
ing laws are on the statute books and are en- 
forced; where housing is sane, factories are 
wholesome, school children receive medical in- 
spection, streets are kept clean, tuberculosis 
and other plagues are combated; where such 
preventative and redemptive agencies as parks, 
public baths, playgrounds, free, though super- 
vised dance-halls and skating rinks, visiting 
nurses, day nurseries, school gymnasiums and 
recreation centers, and social settlements are 
provided. 

2. <A City of Intelligent Minds—where the 
school teacher is honored and the school 
visited ; where progressive educational methods 
such as industrial training and kindergartens 
are demanded, and money is readily forthcom- 
ing for them; where the public library by its 
bulletins, story hours and study lists com- 
mends good reading to the community; where 
the theater, lecture platform and_ popular 
forum with public discussions are made to in- 
struct as well as entertain; where the news- 
papers and stereopticon and the moving-picture 
lantern are enlisted in behalf of universal 
culture. 

3. <A City of Family Life—where the head 
of the family gives time to his household and 
sets an example of domestic affection; where 
mothers prepare themselves for their high mis- 
sion and by the aid of mothers’ associations 
train themselves for better motherhood; where 
divorce is discredited, but the legitimate rea- 
sons for it are frowned upon even more than 
the act itself; where household servants are 
given such cordial and dignified recognition as 
they may merit; and where children grow up 
under the influence of truth and love and 
cheerfulness jnto noble men and women. 

4, <A City of Humane Industry—where the 
relation between the employer and the employee 
is never that of suspicion, but always one of 
mutual confidence and generous co-operation 
toward ends advantageous to both; where the 
evils of the sweat-shop, child labor and over- 
worked women in industry are opposed sanely 
and persistently, where the laborer is given a 
fair wage for a fair working day, and if possi- 
ble by some system of profit sharing and co- 
operative ownership is made to feel a personal 
responsibility in the success of the business 
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enterprise ; where the employer provides safety 
appliances for his machinery, and aids in bear- 
ing the burden of industrial accidents; where 
reckoning is made with the consequences of 
industry upon the human lives involved, as well 
as with dividends and profits, wage-earner and 
wage-payer alike considering the common weal. 

5. <A City of Virtue, Public and Private— 
where citizens go conscientiously to the caucus 
and polls, where municipal efficiency is counted 
of more importance than party victory, where 
the giver of a bribe or of a dishonest special 
favor is contemned even more than the re- 
eeiver of it, and the grafter is visited with a 
stern social ostracism; where the ignorant 
citizen is trained, not exploited, where men of 
culture and wealth are willing to-go into poli- 
tics, and men are willing to court risks of un- 
popularity and business loss, if need be, in 
order to have laws enforced and justice done ; 
where members of the social order who haye 
gone wrong are lovingly corrected, where court 
procedure is prompt, where justice is always 
tempered with mercy, where the modern cor- 
rective instrument of the juvenile court, the 
probation system and the indeterminate sen- 
tence are employed; where such forces for vice 
as the saloon, the gambling den and the 
yrothel are relentlessly hounded out of the 
community, while such forces for virtue as the 
Christian Sabbath and the Christian church are 
iberally supported. 

6. A City of Brotherhood—where men of 
all nationalities become friends with one 
another, where leagues for mutual acquaintance 
oring together the foreign-born and native- 
yorn American, where international enterprise 
cement the fellowship of the races; where the 
contvibution of each people is encouraged and 
welcomed into our American life as the history, 
customs, literature and folk-dances of the for- 
eign races become known, and a better mutual 
knowledge issues in a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion; where charity work is intelligently organ- 
ized so as to cure distress rather than merely 
to tide the recipient over it; where the depend- 
ent and defective classes, the aged, the blind, 
the orphaned and the insane are ministered to 
with reason and tenderness. 

7. <A City of Beauty—where each man trys 
to beautify the city by beginning with his own 
back yard and front poreh, where lawns and 
paint and whitewash render appropriate sery- 
ice, where prize competitions and school en- 
couragement develop interest in flowers and 
home gardens and household adornment ; where 
an alert public spirit is always striving to elim- 
inate esthetic blemishes from the city life and 
add to it esthetic assets by putting wires into 
subways, prohibiting unsightly billboards and 
fences, insisting upon ornamental lamp-posts 
and trolley poles, pushing a crusade against un- 
necessary noise and factory smoke, erecting 
municipal monuments which shall be worthy 
works of art, and encouraging in chureh and 
publie buildings such outlays of money for pur 


‘poses of beauty as shall create an atmosphere 


of refinement throughout the community. 

8. <A City of Spiritual Religion—where the 
substanee rather than the forms of faith are 
revered, where churches work with one another 
and in co-operation with all manner of uplift 
agencies to bring about a nobler community 
spirit, where school education has its moral as- 
pect, where the Sabbath is hallowed by each 
human soul’s attending at least one service of 
worship, and where increasingly money conse- 
crated to God and energy devoted to the sery- 
ice of man aid in bringing to pass the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 


Hartford, Ct. Rounpy. 


The investigations of the last half cen- 
tury have torn away the veil of mystery 
which enveloped diseases and behind which 
it flourished. The knowledge which has 


been gained has not been confined to the 
medical profession. The main facts con- 
cerning disease are matters of general 


knowledge, and the interest of the people 
in the subject has been aroused as never 
before. It is of the utmost importance that 
this should be so and the general knowl- 
edge of disease extended as far as possible. 
General hygienic rules will not be regarded 
unless the knowledge on which they are 
founded is shared by the people. Great re- 
forms cannot be carried through without 
the mass of the people-—Dr. W. J. Council- 
man at Yale Medical School. ‘ 
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Today’s Three Greatest Men 


The pupils of the late Prof. William G. 
Sumner of Yale University remember 
vividly his characterizations of men and his 
clear opinions‘on subjects of popular in- 
terest, as well as of scientific inquiry. Prof. 
J. Pease Norton of Yale, 
World's Work, has an article on Intimate 
Hours with Professor Sumner which con- 
tains this estimate of three of the best 
known men in America: 


“Who,” I once asked, “are the three great- | 


est men of today?’ His reply was some- 
thing like this: “If you wish me to select 
them according to their power for good for 
the next generation, I should say Rockefel- 
ler, Hdison and Carnegie. 
good depends upon the vast resources which 
these men control. Rockefeller and Car- 
negie are able to initiate vast institutions 
which by slow process of evolution would 
require centuries to develop. Wdison repre- 
sents the productive capacity of the human 
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Their power for | 
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brain pitted against the secrets of the uni- | 


verse. He has produced, by invention, 


wealth greater than we can hope to measure. | 
“Next to him Rockefeller has produced, | 


by an inventive genius directed in the 
human field rather than against nature, 
incalculable wealth by controlling men, per- 


fecting organization and eliminating waste, | 


which is the sole direct of progress. Car- 


. . . . if 
negie is in a measure the accident of a com- | 
bination of aggressive acquisitiveness, tariff | 


privilege and a rich environment. But 


Edison has created wealth by 
to make 


method. Society should strive 


thousands of Edisons possible. 


cause the opportunities to produce have not 
occurred? Rockefeller has perfected the 
method of fitting together little Edisons with 
some of the qualifications missing; and by 
supplementing, the qualifications needed by 
co-operation with others, he has in this way 
hitched up corporations 
models of efficiency for our own govern- 
ment and for governments of the world.” 


An Actress to Would-Be 
Actresses 


Henrietta Crossman, one of the most suc- 
cessful of American actresses, contributes 
to Hampton’s Magazine for August an art- 
icle on “Stage-struck Youth and the Dra- 


matic School,” which will be a disagreeable | 


revelation to many parents of young girls 
ambitious to make fame and fortune on the 
stage. It would be specially serviceable in 
girls’ colleges where amateur theatricals 


have stirred the hope in some students of | 


theatrical success. Miss Crossman closes 
with an appeal, of which what follows is 
a part: : 

“Girls, do you really feel that you must 
go on the stage? Are you sure that years 
from now you will not be a total failure 
as an actress and as a woman? For the 
odds are great that if you are not suc- 
cessful on the stage you yourself will follow 
the path that so many others have trod. 
Necessity is a difficult thing to face, and 
necessity makes many a woman do a lot of 
things she would not think of doing if there 
were any other way to face the condition 
that confronts her after failure. I could 
tell you cases of girls by the score, girls I 
myself have seen gradually change from 


their simple country ways _to an acceptance | 


of the mean licentiousness of the big cities 
‘after reaping the inevitable fruit of original 
incompetence. The pity of it is that all 
this annual contribution of bright-eyed, am- 
bitious young womanhood to failure has not 
advanced the stage one bit, has not added 
1 per cent. of worthy acting to the annals 
of the stage.” . 


invention, | 
just as Rockefeller has created wealth by | 


Who knows | 
how many HEdisons have not developed be- | 


which should be | 
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Religious Topics in 
The Century Magazine 


Do you know that The 
Century Magazine is 
interesting religious 
people as no popular 
magazin2 has ever in- 
terested them hefore? 


In addition to very strong editorial 
articles, which have attracted world- 
wide attention, there have appeared 
three papers on the study of the Bible, 
as follows :— 


** The Century Magazine with its arti- 
cles on Bible study and its editorials 
on revivals and the Laymen’s Move- 
ment, is a good candidate for inclu- 
sion in the list of religious periodicals 
of the country. Certainly its en- 
trance thereinto will arouse no jeal- 
ousy among the journals already es- 
tablished on that list. Rather is it 
a welcome gratification to have in 
this fresh policy of a great popular 
magazine more evidence that a mighty 
renewal of religious interest in the 
public mind is felt by editors whose | 
paramount business is to know what 
in any given month people will read.”’ 
—The Interior. 


May Century, ‘‘ College Men and the Bible.”’ 
June Century, ‘‘ Bible Study in India.”’ 
July Century, ‘‘ The Bible in the Far East.” 


These articles were written by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, Secretary of the 
American Committee now engaged in the promotion of the study of the Bible 
throughout the world. 

During the past year THE Century has contained a group of papers on 
The Holy Land, by Robert Hichens, and with these have appeared, in 
addition to photographic illustrations, beautiful color plates by Jules Guérin 
from drawings which he made on the spot. August contains a very interest- 
ing article on Jerusalem. 

In the August number there is also a paper of great importance on 
‘“‘*The Municipal Church,” by the Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., of 
Columbus, Ohio, where the municipal church, of which he sets forth an 
elaborate scheme in THE Crntury, has already been established. Dr. 
Gladden is well known as a veteran student of social work by the churches, 
and this article is likely to be epoch-making. 

In the September number will appear a paper by Dr. Samuel McComb 
of Emmanuel Church, Boston, who has been intimately connected with the 
movement which bears the name of that church. It is entitled ‘‘The New 
Belief in Prayer,’’ and is an impressive philosophical article of a popular 
character. 

The October number will contain a paper by Dr. Henry van Dyke on 
‘¢ The Bible in its Influence on English Literature.’’ Other separate 
articles will follow during the coming year. 

In addition to these special articles, attention is called to the general 
character of THE Century. It has long been recognized as the leader and 
supporter of philanthropic movements. It has borne a prominent part in 
the development of art in America and in this respect it will be particularly 
notable during the coming year. Its fiction is carefully edited and is attrac- 
tive'and significant. Its humorous articles, of which there are many, are 
clean and void of vulgarity. It selects for its topics subjects of real interest. 
In its many color pictures, it keeps the foremost place in quality and variety. 

You are awake to. the necessity of pure foods. Is it not as important 
that you should have pure literature? 


Can you afford to be without 
THE CENTURY? 


THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED FEATURE OF THE CENTURY 


for the volume beginning in November, 1910, will be the biography of a com- 
manding figure in the religious history of the world. {It will be fully illustrated 
and the author is a well-known scholar and an enthusiastic student of his subject. 


You can buy THE CENTURY on any news-stand, or you can 
subscribe for the year in any bookstore. Price, $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
New York 


Union Square 
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Peary at the North"Pole 3) 


It seemed strange to me, even then, when 
everything was too strange to be realized, 
that in a march of a few hours I had 
passed from the Western to the Wastern 
Hemisphere, and had verified my position 
on the summit of the world. 

It seemed hard to realize that on the 
first miles of this brief march I had been 
going north, and on the last, though still 
going ahead in the same direction, I was 
traveling south; that in order to return 
to my camp I must turn and go _ north 
again, and then, still keeping on in a 
straight line, go south. 

Going back along the trail I tried to 
realize my position; tried to realize that, 
from every point of the horizon, the circle 
of which was in both hemispheres, the spirits 
of those whose bones lay around the Arctic 
Cirele were looking at me; that east, west 
and north had disappeared for me, and that 
every direction was south; that every breeze 
which could blow upon me, no matter from 
what point of the horizon, was a south wind; 
that a day and a night were a year, and 
that a hundred days were a century; that 
two steps only separated me from astro- 
nomical noon or from astronomical mid- 
night; that, had I stood there during the 
six months’ Arctic winter night instead of 
during the six months’ summer day, I would 
have seen every star in the northern celes- 
tial hemisphere circling the sky at the same 
distance from the horizon, with Polaris 
practically in the zenith overhead.—Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine for August. ; 


Christian Science and Psychic 
Healing 


This new cult assumes many forms. In 
one form it calls upon us to deny the exist- 
ence of evil, to ignore disease and pain, to 
believe that thought has the power of abso- 
lution. Here, of course, there is no regard 
for the fixed conditions of mortal life, no 
sense of the determinations of the Eternal 
thought in which men are held, no concern 
for facts, no sense of law, nothing but the 
riot of fancy, the play of childish self-will, 
the lunacy of irrational ecstasy. Religion as 
a value in itself is here lost. It is a means 
to an end; it exists chiefly as the servant 
of the body; it is good because it issues in 
freedom from disease and pain, because it 
imparts comfort and efficiency to the physical 


Your SuMMpR OvuTiInG.—If you are fond of 
fishing, canoeing, camping or the study of wild 
animals look up the Algonquin National Park 
of Ontario for your summer outing. A fish 
and game preserve of 2,000,000 acres inter- 
spersed with 1,200 lakes and rivers is await- 
ing you, offering all the attractions that Nature 
can bestow. Magnificent canoe trips. Alti- 
tude 2,000 feet above sea level. Pure and ex- 
hilarating atmosphere. Just the place to put 
in your summer holidays. Good hotel accom- 
modation. An interesting and profusely illus- 
trated descriptive’ publication telling you all 
about it sent free on application to BE. H. 
Boynton, 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


io reteede and Transfer arrangements. 


Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. i 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 

FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY %% 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


organism. Doubtless these ends are good, 
but they do not rise into the sphere of true 
religion. Hitherto the chief business of re- 
ligion has been with the character, the state 
of the heart, the soul; and in the great days 
of religion, men living in its power have been 
concerned mainly with the moral and spirit- 
ual conditions of the community. When re- 
ligion and rationality part company, religion 
sinks to an agent in the service of the phys- 
ical organism. A generation of this way of 
regarding religion would go far to reduce it 
to an incidental place among the interests of 
normal human beings. 

The healing cult that is annexing itself to 
the office of the preacher has its peril here. 
Its evil tendency is evident in two ways: it 
looks at human beings from the wrong side, 
and it turns the commonplaces of psychic 
power over the body into magic. The human 
person should continue to be, at least for the 
preacher of Christianity, essentially a spirit- 
ual being, one whose most serious concerns 
are those of character. The claims put for- 
ward in behalf of psychic healing are in favor 
of an inferior interest, and they are in gen- 
eral wild exaggerations. When one sees 
whole bodies of apparently sensible human 
beings being carried away by the Christian 
Science craze or the psychic healing infatu- 
ation, one wonders if religion and soul, re- 
ligion and sanity, religion and the.sovereignty 
of moral ends have forever parted company. 
—Dr. George A. Gordon, in “Religion and 
Miracle.” 


The Influence of Oriental 
Christianity 


If a larger union is ultimately brought 
about, it is likely to begin not with the mis- 
sion boards but among the mission converts. 
One after another those speakers at Wdin- 
burgh who knew best the Chinese mind as- 
sured their audience that the Chinese Chris- 
tians would not much longer endure the 
wastefulness and isolation of the denomina- 
tional system. If the missionaries will lead 
them into union, so much the better, if not, 
they will put the missionaries on one side 
and make the union for themselves. Once 
more, es Oriente luw. The evangelizing of 
Asiatic and African peoples is going to have 
a startling reaction on our Occidental Chris- 
tianity before we are much older. We can 
already catch a glimpse of what is coming 
when we find an Anglican missionary from 
Cairo appealing for ‘‘a pre-Raphaelite the- 
ology, by which he meant a pre-Athanasian 
theology,” if the advance of Islam was to 
be successfully encountered. Alike upon our 
creeds and upon our ecclesiastical polities 
this rising .tide of Oriental Chritianity will 
make its impact, just as in the early days 
the conversion of the Gentiles profoundly 
modified the faith and practice of the 
churches first established in Palestine. West 
China, we were told, is showing the way to 
the rest of the mission field in providing an 
example of actual co-operation and brother- 
hood. Will the force of that example be 
spent when it reaches the borders of what 
we now call the non-Christian lands? Per- 
haps, after all, the most truly inspired utter- 


-ance of the whole Edinburgh Conference 


was that of Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the 
first speech of the opening meeting. “The 
hope,” he said, “has sprung up in my mind 
that unity, if it begins in the mission field, 
will not find its ending there. It is a thought 
not without its grandeur that a unity be- 
gun in the mission field may extend its in- 
fluence and react upon us at home and 
throughout the older civilizations; that it 
may bring to us increased hope of interna- 
tional peace among the nations of the world, 
and of at least fraternal co-operation and 
perhaps a greater measure of unity in eccle- 
siastical matters at home.”—Herbert W. 
Horwell, in Boston Transcript. 
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| cool rooms and good table. 
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quickly sweeten sour 


stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


A cheap 
organ? . 


ON NO.Don 


You'll be sorry when you 
have to get another so soon. 


If you have the money; if 
you're raising it, or only 
planning—write for helpful 

suggestions, 


ESTEYBratt eborol 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, summer boarders. Beautiful lecation. 
Terms $6 to $7 per week. Address Box 154, Hillsboro, 
N. H. 


Boarders for Summer and Autumn. r Good 
Near ocean.” jFor particu- 
lars address Stanley Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


A Lady desires board in Boston from Sept. 1st to 
June ist. ‘Ten minutes from Park Street, private family, 
sunny room, abundant heat. Address A. R. D., 31, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Wanted, small country place of few acres, {livable 


| house, in good location near market; suitable for small 


fruits; orchard, piped water. Western view desired. 
Address, with price, Box 363, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Rooms, 48 Rutland Square, Boston. Centrally lo- 
cated. Cars stop on corner. Desirable rooms during 
summer months. Permanent or transient. Address 
M. A. Hallett. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state ; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 tog$8. Telephone14-7. S.L. Marden. 


A graduate of 1910 from a Boston Kindergarten: 
Training School desires a position as assistant teacher in 
a kindergarten or first primary grade. Good references 
can be furnished. Address K., 31, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


I shall be glad to recommend several homes in my 
parish, among the hills of Western Massachusetts, 20 
miles west of Springfield, to any desiring rest or recre- 
ation. Comfortable rooms, good board, reasonable rates, 
Rey. John B. Lewis, Huntington, Mass. ‘ceil (ian CADRE 


Wanted, by competent, trustworthy young woman, 
position as companion, mother’s helper, or attendant to 
invalid. Understands nursing. Small town preferred. 
Best personal and other references. Address, E. M.'J., 
31, care The Oongregationalist, Boston,;Mass.| vf. Ga: Ges 


An American Woman, some experience in Chris- 
tian work, holding certificate for work done the past year 
in Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, would accept 
position in city missionary or church work.; References. 


| Address Lock Box 155, St. Johnsbury, Vt.{ >, Aim Us. WI 


Longwood Inn, Winthrop Center, Me. A few more 
guests wanted, Tables supplied with vegetables, etc., 
from Longwoodfarm,. Best boating, fishing and bathing. 
Free use of boats. Electric lights, bathroom, telephone, 
piano, etc. Terms $8 to $12 per week.-H. L. Pike, Mgr. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 


| register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 


competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


“The QOuleout,’? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of the Catskill range. Strictly up to date; all 
modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 
water; lovely drives; games; etc. Select class of guests. 
Choice rooms now available for August. Booklet. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 


| them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with 


hy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Pstablighed 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address 8. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted| in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘ Book socinis,” “ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


The Art Of Securing Betier Teaching Posi- 
tions; a handbook for teachers. 90 pages, 11 chapters. 
I, The Teaching Outlook. II. The Successful Teacher. 
Ill, The gue ment of a Successful Teacher. IV. How 
to make Effective Personal or Written Applications. V. 
How to Secure a School without the Help of an Agency. 
VI. How Teachers’ Agencies Help Their Members. VII. 
How to Get Best Results from Membership in a Teach- 
ers’ Agency. VIII. The Private School Proposition. IX. 
The Young College Graduate’s Own Chapter, X. Howto 
Avoid and How to Adjust Commission Complications. | 
XI. When Should Teachers Change Their Positions? 
Price 60 cents. The Progress Club, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass, ‘ 
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In the Pastoral Procession 
Glimpses of Ministers. Who Go to Important New Fields 


REV. H. L. EVERETT 
Dr. Cadman’s assistant who goes to Jersey City 


Rey. H. L. Everett who recently accepted 
the call to First Church of Jersey City, re 
ceived his education at the Troy Academy, 
at Williams College and at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He has also done graduate 
work. In college he made his name as an 
orator, winning several prizes and holding 
a position on the faculty as instructor in 
oratory. 

Though a young man Mr. Everett is an 
experienced preacher. He helped found a 
church in Williamstown and was its pastor 
during his college course. The last year of 
his seminary course he was called to be 
assistant to Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of Cen- 
tral Church, Brooklyn. Upon graduation he 
became pastor in charge of St. Paul’s 
Chapel. Here he has labored successfully 
for three years and his work has been not 
enly constructive in every department but 
has been so thoroughly organized that his 
hand will be felt in it for years. 

Mr. Everett’s preaching has the founda- 
tion of a real scholarship and combines both 
the individual and the social message. 

Ww. B.S. 


FROM UTAH TO KANSAS 


Plymouth Church of Lawrence, Kan., is 
rejoicing in the coming of Rev. N. S. Hider- 
kin, who leaves Ogdem, Utah, to begin Sept. 
1. This new addition to the Kansas minis- 
try is a graduate of Amherst College in 1901 


BEV. N. S. ELDERKIN 
From Utah to Lawrence, Kan. 


and of Yale Divinity School in 1905.: After 
being ordained in his home church at Chi- 
cago, Mr. Hlderkin went immediately te 
Ogden. For five years he has served the peo- 
ple of Ogden most acceptably, winning for 
himself a place of large influence. Early in 
his pastorate he made himself felt as a 
preacher of civic and social righteousness. 


In this way he was instrumental in helping 
to do away with open gambling in Ogden 
and with horse racing in the state. Another 
service that he has rendered the Kingdom 
has been the aid in helping to solve the prob- 
lem of the relationship between the Mormon 
and Gentile churches, Instead of taking the 
attitude of uncompromising hostility to the 
Mormon Church, Mr. Elderkin has sought to 
understand the ideas and purposes of that 
people, and to get them to unite with the 


Gentile Church in all causes looking towards 


the overthrow of evil in the state. The re- 
sult has been that no Gentile minister has 
so wide or so good an influence upon the 
Mormons of Utah. 

The acceptance of the Lawrence church 
brings profound regret to Ogden, which has 
been greatly built up during this pastorate, 
but Plymouth offers a splendid opportunity 
for work among the young people in the 
great university center of Kansas. 

He) F. Bs 


FROM PASTORAL TO SOCIAL WORK 


In the resignation of Rev. E. L. Bradford 
from First Church, Hast Weymouth, Mass., 


REV. E. L. BRADFORD 
Massachusetts pastor who enters social work 


and his retirement, temporarily, from the 
active ministry, the local church and the 
denomination suffer a serious loss. After 
eighteen years of efficient and successful 
ministry, about equally divided between 
Boxford and Weymouth, he will now devote 
himself to. institutional work as secretary 
and director of the Clapp Memorial Asso- 
ciation. A fine building, ample funds and a 
large field for service make this a promis- 
ing and attractive opening. During the 
last pastorate of ten years the old meeting 
house was burned, a beautiful new edifice 
eosting $40,000 erected, all débts paid and 
the church has prospered in every way. 
Few men are able to look back upon more 
fruitful pastorates. Unusual interest cen- 
ters in the closing of this ministry because 


Mr. Bradford is one of several ministers of 
marked ability connected with the Norfolk 
Association who have recently and reluc- 
tantly withdrawn from the active ministry. 
E. N. H. 


A convention of promoters of ‘“‘Hsperanto,” 
one of the latest invented languages, is to be 
held in Washington, D. C., next month. It 
seems unfortunate for them that the Commit- 
tee for the Adoption of an International Lan- 
guage, appointed at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900, has chosen “Ido” as that language. 
The Hsperantists will not be able to con- 
vince the Idists of their superior vocabulary 
unless they can speak in some other tongue 
that both will understand. The Independent 
reminds its readers that thirty-six of these 
artificial languages were invented between 
1880 and 1902. The latest one now is the 
“Universal,” which is gaining recognition in 
Germany, and which a Russian authority 
pronounces nearest perfect of them all. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


CRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
NEW TOWN SITES 


at Six Divisional Points, between Winnipeg and the Mts. 
Rivers, Melville, Watrous, Biggar, Wainwright, Edson. 
Residence Lots, $50. Business, $100. One- -third cash, 
Contract from G.'T. P. R.Co. $100 secures six lots, one in 
each town; only afew left. Rev. JAMES B. FREEMAN, 
265 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Agent. References: 
Traders Bank, Mayor Evans. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


has EASTERN KANSAS and QKLAHOMA Farm 
Mortgages for sale, netting the investor five 
and six percent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 
A farm mortgage is the safest investment, 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALTVATER, WINFRED, Chicago, Ill., to Engle- 
wood, Denver, Col. Accepts. 


BarNeET, C. H. (Disciple), to N. Madison, Ct. 
Accepts. 

BELDEN, Epw. S., Hartford Sem., to Kensing- 
ton, Ct. Accepts. 

BRATZEL, Pauu.T., Hartford Sem., to St. Peter's 


Beangelical, Stillwater, Minn. Accepts. 
BurTNER, ELMER E., First, Derby, Ct., to Mis 
soula, Mont. 
CHAMPION, FRED., to Berkeley, Denver, Col. 
Accepts. 


CHAMPLIN, FRED’K R., Bangor Sem., to Holden 
and Dedham, Me. Accepts. 

CHASE, C. THURSTON, Meadville, Pa., to Cen- 
tral, Lynn. 

CLARK, ERNEST E., Elm, Sharon, Pa., to Arling- 
ton, Pittsburg. Accepts. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Limerick, Me., 
Andover and E. Andover, N. H. 


accepts to 


Conpit, FraNK H., Hartford Sem., to Big 
Timber, Mont. Accepts. 
Danpbo, Wm. 8., W. Chicago, Ill., to Marble, 


Col. 

DELL, FRANK E., to Wauseon, O. 
at Grass Valley, Cal. 

FISHER, PARKER W., Hartford Sem., to Hind- 
man, Ky. Accepts. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, S. D., accepts to 
Plainview, Neb. 

GARDNER, WM., Dewitt, 
cepts. 

GOULD, J. StpNEy, Hancock, Mich., to superin- 
tendency of Kansas Congregational Confer- 
ence. Accepts. 

Gray, WM. J., formerly of Olivet, 
Minn., to River Falls, Wis. Accepts. 

, HAVEN, SHERMAN W., declines call to First 
Presb., Fulton, N. Y., and remains at Pat- 
chogue, which increases his salary $400 and 
grants two months’ vacation. 

HorrMan, Levi S., Hartford Sem., to Lansdale, 
Pa. <Accepts. 

HocGan, HarpinGc R., Amery, Wis., to Sparta. 
Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

HOLDEN, JOHN L., Bangor Sem., to Royalton, 
Vt. Accepts. 

Houston, Ira J., Hough Ave., Cleveland, O., 
to Mt. Vernon. Accepts. 

HuFrrMan, 8. J., Riceville, Io., to Baxter. 
cepts. 

JORGENSEN, CHRISTIAN G., Hartford Sem., to 
Danish Etangelical, North Dakota. Accepts. 

LAMBERT, JOS., lately of Little Compton, R. L., 


W:ll remain 


Io., to Dunlap. Ac- 


St. Paul, 


Ac- 


to Elmwood Temple, Providence. Accepts. 
McLEAN, J. A. H. (#. #.), Davis, ‘Ili.; to 
Seward. 
Maces, WM. B., Fowler, Kan., to Ford. <Ac- 
cepts. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
““Worthy no mild part in social ethics.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE | 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Though Dr. Shepard was absent 111 days and Drs. 


Hamilton ‘and Bezjian were in America, the hospital | 


record for 1909-10 is 480 major operations, 43,112 treat- 
ments of out-patients and 27,000 prescriptions filled. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated April, 1833. 
Evangelical 


Organized May, 1828. 
National, Interdenominational, 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 ‘in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CsHarRLES A. SropparD, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAn’s Boarp oF MISSIONS, T04 Congrega- | 


tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 
Woman’s HOME_ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION; 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 
WoMaAn’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Newcoms, Aaron §., San Diego, Cal., to Fall 
River and Western Park, Kan. Accepts. 

OWEN, OWEN G., Dawn, Mo., to Glen Lyon, Pa. 
Is at work. 

ParkeER, ASA M., Bangor Sem., to Somersworth, 
N. H. Accepts. 

RORABACK, ALBERT B., asst. p. Central, Provi- 


dence, R. I., to Ch. of Evangel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Accepts. 

Rosg, Isaac A., Bangor Sem., to W. Brooksville, 
Me. Accepts. 


ROWLANDS, WM. F., Hartford Sem., to be assist- 
ant at First, New Britain, Ct. Accepts. 
SHIVELY, JOHN L., to Union, Waban, Mass. (not 


North, Newton). Will remain at Church- 
ville, N. Y. : 
STROMIRE, GEO. D., Highland, Kan., to Milford 
and Bala. Accepts. 
Swarnson, WmM., Bangor Sem., to Cherryfield, 
Me. Accepts. 

WaRNER, ALEX. C., Walworth and N. Wal- 
worth, Wis., to Springfield, S. D. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Ropy. H., Cline, Okl., to Fowler, 

Kan. Accepts. 
Witson, EpMUND G., to secretaryship of New 
York Y. M. C. A. Accepts. 
Ordinations 


RICHARDS, WM., Lic., 0. Danbury, Neb. Ser- 


mon, Rev. V. H. Ruring; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. H. L. Mills, B. L. Webber, R. T. 
Bayne, Supt. S. I. Hanford. 
Dismissions 


BIGELOW, WARREN D., Third, Guilford, 
July 18, in effect July 31. 


Cte, 


Resignations 

ADADOURIAN, HaicG, Orleans, Mass. 

CLARK, ERNEST E., Sharon, Pa. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Limerick, Me. 

Davis, D. WEBSTER, Crawford, Neb., in effect 
Sept. 15. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, S. D., after five 
years’ service. 


“GARDNER, WM., Dewitt, Io. 


GouLb, J. StipNrEy, Hancock, Mich., after a five- 
year pastorate. 

GREEN, Epw. F., Ashland, Ore. 

Houston, Ira J., Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 

HUFFMAN, 8. J., Riceville, Io. 

Kiar, Oscar B., Second, Blossburg, Pa., 
take up missionary work in Philadelphia. 

Maces, WM. B., Fowler, Kan. 

Minty, WM. A., Pilgrim, Lansing, Mich., after 
six years’ service. Will study at Chicago 
Sem. 


to 


dence, R. I., after five years’ service. 
SrroMIrRE, Gro. D., Highland, Kan. 


WARNER, “ALEX. C., Walworth and N. Wal- 
worth, Wis. 

WARREN, EpGar, Atkinson, N. H., in effect 
Sept: 1. He will engage in business in 


Hampton, where he formerly preached. 
WHITrLOocK, FRANK M., co-pastor at Bethlehem, 
Cleveland, O., after a ten-year pastorate. 
Woop, O. O., Brewster, Neb., in effect Sept. 1. 


Personals 


Crane, CuHas. D., Saylesville, R. I., 
addition of $200 to his salary, 
for his vacation. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., has had his salary raised 
$200 by First of Clarion, Io. 


on leaving 


Marriages 


LINCOLN—WADLEIGH—In Newtonville, 
“Mass., July 19, by Rev. George S. Butters, 


Rey. Howard Abbot Lincoln of Portland, 
Me., and Blanche Winifred Wadleigh of 
Newtonville. 


PARKS—GONZALES—In Allison, To., July 19, 
by Rey. J. H. Olmstead of Clarion, Io., Rev. 
William Ulmer Parks of Allison and Miss 
Anna May Gonzales, sister of Rev. Frank C. 
Gonzales of Traer, Io., and Rev. John B. 
Gonzales of Port Arthur, Tex., home mis- 
sionary superintendent for Texas and Louisi- 
ana. 


Deaths 


CASE—In Hubbardston, Mass., July 17, Elvira 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForBIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G-. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THr CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrrry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
INR OY. . T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 


General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 
Tub AMDRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in bua churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, ~D. D., 
Secretary ; Treasurer, 105 


Charles B. a 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ten, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
| istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il]. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rey. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schoois and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in _ the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and pu ee for Ease 

: p ub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Inierior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
special .gifts from 


ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 


| dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rey. William A. Rice, 
B. H. Fancher: 
, New York. 

Boston SEAMAN‘’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. "President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
Headquarters, 287 Fourth 


| Corresponding : Secretary, Rev. -C. P. Osborne, 


| Society. 


| gational House. 


Room 601 .-Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 


| social, moral: and religious welfare of seamen 


of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of. New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Contributions .from.churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE “MASSACHUSETTS ‘HOME “MISSIONARY 
Sociery:is a constituent part of’the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. , 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 


| tary, Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


F. Case, widow of the late Rev. Rufus Case, | 


in her ninety-ninth year. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
lieved by Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated tablets. No narcotic. 
10¢. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Cc. L. Ziegler 


Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and eyeeny 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas:; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


evangelistic. work in the © 


The administrative expenses of this de-. 


Charles H. © 


, 
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The Right to a Weekly 
Rest Day 


Christian people, above all others, ought 
to cry out against the wrong which is done 
human beings who are compelled to labor 
seven days in every week. Continuous labor 
is an inexcusable and unspeakable outrage, 
which a Christian civilization cannot permit. 
Because an immense amount of Sunday work 
is necessary, it is easy to draw the inference 
that some men and women must, therefore, 
work all the time. It is true that the world 
could not go on if every hand fell idle at 
the beginning of the first day of every week, 
but it does not follow from this that a cer- 
tain proportion of our brethren shall be 
doomed to perpetual slavery. All the work 
of the world can be easily done by the.people 
now living, each one working only six days 
in every seven. For the general good, not 
all can rest at once, but plans can be devised 
whereby every one can have one rest day a 
week. It is not exclusively a question of 
religion, but of humanity. It is not a chance 
to worship, but a chance to rest, which is 
the first thing to be insisted on. The weekly 
day of rest is a right which belongs to every 
human being. It was made for man, and one 
of the chief duties of the church of God is 
to see to it that he gets it—Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson, in Broadway Tabernacle Tidings. 


Jesus or Christ 


I do not mean to imply that the Christ is 
one being and Jesus another; we are far 
too ready to assume this kind of separable- 
ness between spirit and spirit. To me Jesus 
simply is the Christ; I will not cleave the 
two names apart; we shall only find our- 
selves as we realize ourselves members of 
the body of Christ of which he is the ever- 
living head. 

A few weeks ago in Switzerland I was 
walking along a somewhat secluded pathway 
upon which apparently the light of the sun 
seldom shone. The bare stones at the side 
permitted little opportunity to vegetable 
growth, but one’s eye was arrested immedi- 
ately by the presence of one solitary blood- 
red flower which held its ground bravely in 
a tiny cleft of rock. I thought of it as a 
figure of many a holy life that is being lived 
in the dark places of the earth at the present 
time—a figure of the love of God revealed in 
his children’s acceptance of the cross; wher- 
ever you see that you see Christ. But that 
is not all I want. I want the fellowship of 
him in whom men saw in days gone by “the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” I quite ad- 
mit that there are many aspects of life which 
Jesus never touched, and which no Galilean 
of his time ever could have touched, but it 
seems to me utterly unreasonable to say that 
faith in a God-filled earthly life could ever 
have sprung only from men’s pathetic imag- 
inings of what they would like to see instead 
of what they did see. That is not the way 
IT read history; it is not the way I see his- 
tory being made now. Personality counts 
for far more than any other force in the 
world. No synthesis of abstract ideas ever 
accounts completely for any spiritual move- 
ment worthy of the name. The main thing 
to reckon with in any new religious or eth- 
ical or social advance is the personality or 
personalities whose mission it is to make it 
possible. The one thing, therefore, of which 
we can be most sure in the long and remark- 
able series of developments of thought and 
action known as Christianity is the person- 
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ality of Jesus as its fountain head. He was 
there; he is here-—From a sermon by Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, in Christian Commonwealth. 


Biographical 


BEY. FBANK B. DOANE 


In the calling from this earthly to his 
heavenly home of Rey. Frank B. Doane 
our loving Father has taken a jewel of rare 
worth to all who ever came in contact with 
him. 

Such a natural trust and simpleness of 
faith, together with a strength of character 
and breadth of mind one rarely meets, and 
never meets but what an influence has been 
received which goes on through eternity. 

He was born in Hawley, Mass., Sept. 12, 
1865, graduated from Amherst College and 
Yale Divinity School, ordained in Bridge- 


water, Ct., June 14, 1894 (where he 
preached the last year of his seminary 
course). His pastorate at Dayton and 


Cheney, Wn., extended through seven years, 
while that at North Haven, Ct., lasted six 
years, and was only terminated because 
of failing health, which took him finally to 
Chino, Cal., from whence he left his earthly 
home in June. 

His work in North Haven left such an 
impress on the people that keen sorrow still 
exists because of his removal from us. He 
was a man of notable scholarship, an in- 
defatigable worker, never considering his 
own comfort, and always about his Master’s 
business. His was a familiar figure in all 
parts of the town, and, regardless of de- 
nominational lines, he was a friend whom 
all classes needed and found. The struggle 
for health was watched here with a sym- 
pathy which now mourns with her who was 
a strength and an inspiration to him in his 
consecrated service. 

We do not know why, but we do know that 
the Lord gave (to us) and the Lord hath 
taken away (from us), blessed be the name 
of the Lord. 

Our brother lives. 


Yea, forever. M. 


DEACON ISSACHAR LEFAVOUR 


It is not given to many lives to cover the 
span of three generations. Deacon Issachar 
Lefavour of Beverly, Mass., almost achieved 
that distinction. And his was not simply 
a long life but a full one. Excepting at the 
very close his years were all active. For 
thirty-two years, from 1842 to 1874, he had 
a notable career as teacher, first in the old 
Beverly Academy, and then in the Ipswich 
High School. After that, though for a time 
continuing his teacher’s work with private 
pupils, he began his business life in the field 
of insurance, and followed it for thirty years 
more. For fifty-one years also he was 
deacon of the Washington Street Church of 
Beverly, where his intellectual gifts and 
business judgment proved of great value. 

Erect of stature, quick of step, dignified 
in bearing, Deacon Lefavour was an im- 
pressive figure as he walked the streets of 
his native town or served in his deacon’s 
office in the church. Essentially a home- 
keeping, home-loving man, he found in his 
family, in the large circle of his kindred 
dwelling around him in the old town, now 
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For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete intormation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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become a city, and in personal association 
with those whom he served as teacher or in 
business affairs, abundant field for his life 
interest and reward. For some years Mr. 
Lefavour had been the oldest living gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, and his presence at 
college reunions and alumni dinners was a 
marked event of those occasions. WwW. E. 8. 


So if unprejudiced you scan 

The goings of this clock-work man 

You find a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head; 

But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 

That tells his being what’s o’clock. 
—Prier. 
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Send for our complete illustrated catalogue. 
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- Preliminary Announcement 


A’ PARTIAL LIST OF NEW PILGRIM PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
TO BE READY ABOUT SEPTEMBER FIRST 


NO ROOM AT THE INN. By William Allen Knight. 
Bound in decorative boards; probably 50 cents net. 


The most-suggestive little book Mr. Knight has written 
since ‘‘ The Song of Our Syrian Guest.”’ : 


A MAN’S HELPERS. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. About 100 
pages. Bound in boards, 75 cents net. 
A companion volume to ‘‘A Man’s Faith.’’ There are three 


sub-divisions, ‘‘ What the Bible Means to Me,”’ *‘ What Prayer 
Means to Me,’ ‘‘ What Christian Fellowship Means to Me.”’ 


THE WAY OF PRAYER: Prayer in the Old Testament, 
Prayer in the New Testament, Prayer Today. By 
John Edgar McFadyen, B. A., Oxon, M. A., Glasgow, 
Prof. Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 


A brief but adequate and inspiring treatment of the func- 
tion and value of prayer. 


REAL RELIGION. Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Average 
Man on Clean and Useful Living. By Howard A. 
Bridgman, Managing Editor of The Congregationalist and 
Christian World. About 500 pages, 75 cents net. 


WHEN LITTLE SOULS AWAKE. By Henry Turner Bailey. 

Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 

A singularly delicate and human portrayal by a discerning 
and sympathetic father of those great moments in a child’s 
life when he begins to discover himself, his heavenly Father, 
and the riches of the world in which he lives. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. $1.25. New 
series 1911. 


Helpful and virile expositions each week by a group of 
representative preachers. 


MY BROTHER. By Amory Howe Bradford. $1.25 net. 


‘The book contains fifteen chapters, all concerned with the 
general question of Brotherhood in regard to differences of 
race, station, and wealth. 


THE STORY OF GASPAR. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Attractively printed in the unique envelope edition, 
25 cents net. 
This unusually interesting sketch of Jesus the Carpenter 


of Nazareth, as told by the youngest of the Three Wise Men, 
might almost be called a song of labor. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR. A Selection for the Days of the 
Month. By Isaac Ogden Rankin. Attractively printed 
in the unique Envelope Series, 25 cents net. 

In Closet and Altar provision of tested prayer is made, 
beginning with general morning and evening prayers and 
going on to the special moods and experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


THE CAP AND GOWN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, 
author of “The Main Points,” ‘‘The Strange Ways of 
God,’ ‘*The Gospel of Good Health,’’ “The Young 
Man’s Affairs,’’ etc. $1.00 net. 

Written by a man who has been a college boy himself and 
remembers just how it feels. These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the ‘‘ joyous and confident company arrayed 
or about to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown’”’ which the author 
addresses. 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE EVERLASTING ARMS. By 
Albert J. Lyman. Decorative boards, 50 cents net. 


The book abounds in trenchant sentences and illuminat- 
ing passages. Here is his idea of faith: ‘‘ Faith is a struggle 
towards certainty, or, in a practical way of putting it, Faith is 
the noble mental push, which even without the certainty of 
full vision, dares to swing off upon the weight of evidence.”’ 


WHAT IS SUCCESS. By Walter Taylor Field. Attract- 
ively printed in the unique Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


Mr. Field is not carried away by the popular conception 
that to amass a fortune or to have one’s name in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” is necessarily to have acquired success. This stimulat- 
ing essay will do much to correct false estimates and create a 
desire for the genuinely worth while. ; 


THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS. By Stephen Allison Norton. 


Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 


The book will be enriched with numerous illustrations of 
historical interest and with a series of new and specially pre- 
pared colored maps, portraying both the field as a whole and 
the several missions. 


IF I SHOULD MEET THE MASTER. By George Thomas 

Smart. Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 

The chapter headings in themselves show that the writer 
is the truest type of modern mystic. They read as follows: 
On the Way to Find Him; Shall I Speak or Listen When I 
Meet Him? Would He Be the Christ of Nature? What Would 
He Say of Me? Is He Aware of Society? What Does He Say 
of Himself? Will He Show Me the Father? 


CHURCH WORK WITH BOYS. By William Byron Forbush. 

Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 

This book is a manual for church workers with boys, 
teachers of boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups. As such it 
is intended not only to be informing but inciting to serious 
thought and personal investigation. 


ORGANIZING AND BUILDING UP THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 65 cents net. 
This is the second book in the series edited by Prof. 

Charles Foster Kent of Yale College. It is full of helpful 

suggestions that will surely bring desired results if carefully 

followed. The arrangement is such that the volume may be 
used as a text book in teacher training classes, while not un- 
fitting it for the general reader. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. By Edwin H. Byington. 
Bound in red cloth, attractively printed, 75 cents net. 
An unusually successful series of addresses for children 
published each week during the past year in Fhe Oongre- 


gationalist and Christian World. A delightful velume for 
parents and others to give to children. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF THE GROWTH OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. By Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and Ed- 
ward L. Gulick, M. A. Bound in boards with printed 
label, 50 cents net. 
Admirably adapted to Adult Bible Class Work. The 

purpose of these studies is to point out some of the main 


steps in that growth in the past, and the main evidence of 
that growth in the present. 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE. By Henry H. Meyer, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


The book deals in a clear and forceful way with the prac- 
tical difficulties which confront every school which contem- 
plates grading. 
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are designed by American Artists, made 


of American glass, in American work- 


shops, by American artisans, and at all 
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times make fitting memorials for American 
Churches, to the honored American dead. 


TIFFANY ©) STVDIOS 


' 347TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


A Memorial Window, designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, for the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D.C. 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


PARABLES FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D. 


Bound in cloth, 6% x 4%, price 50 cents net. 


In this modest little book, tucked away in 122 small 
pages, are some of the greatest truths in the world, drawn 
from illustrations so pertinent and significant that their 
meaning holds good just as truly for New York, A. D. 1910 
as for Jerusalem, A. D. 83. Dr. Calkins takes the parables 
of Jesus, the same old parables that were told in Galilee, 
and brings them to bear upon the problems of today, such 
as high finance and the labor question. He does this with 
no studied straining after analogies, no studied adaptation 
of the gospel stories to pet theories of his own, but with 
the reverent spirit of the earnest student who believes that 
Christ’s solution of vexed problems holds good now, as then. 

Not all the turmoil of current scientific discussion can 
turn the author from the consideration of the moral issues 
underlying industrial and social matters. It is evident that 
he has digested the best modern theories, and is at home 
in sociological and economic fields, but he sets forth clearly 
that in the last analysis the simple truths of the parables, 
exemplified in the life of the individual, furnish the key to 
the most intricate puzzles of the present day. Some of 
the suggestive chapter titles of this thought-provoking 
little volume are: Financial Repentance; Parables of the 
Unjust Steward; The Labor Question; Parable of the Good 
Samaritan; The Problem of Christian Optimism, the Solu- 
tion; Parable of the Tares. 
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that the wine they obtain for the communion table or for 
the sick room shall be the pure, unfermented juice of the 


grape. 


For clear, rich color, delicious flavor and wholesome, § 


nutritive properties. 


TIROSH | 


«The Home-Made Grape Juice’’ 


commends itself to people who appreciate a really-choice 
article. The product of a single vineyard, carefully and 
daintily prepared in the home, its absolute purity is strictly 


; guaranteed, and no effort is spared to keep each bottle up to 


a uniform standard of excellence, 
Owing to its strength it may be, and often is, considerably 
diluted at the time of using, thus making it less expensive 


j and far more satisfactory than the cheaper wines, which are 


thin and often contain more or less alcohol. 


What Some Who Know Say About It 


‘““We find it to be superior by far to any other grape juice on* 
market. It has a pleasing flavor, is always of thé sara ‘Dohaistenty, 
and is unaffected by changes of temperature.” z a 


_“ We have used Tirosh in our church for many years and consider - 
it unexcelled in purity and in richness of flavor by any other grape 


juice.” 


“We have always found it eminently satisfactory, far superior to any | 


other that we know of. We want you to reserve enough for our use 


for a year.”’ 4 
“In purity, quality, flavor and strength—and by that I m 
amount of diluting it will bear—it easily stands pre-eminent. Peaengene 
nes may be doubtful as to my meaning I will say that it easily stands 
rst.’ 
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The Yankee Knack 


HE story of American industrial development has nomore 
fascinating or impressive chapter than that devoted to the 
discoveries and improvements resulting from the ex- 

traordinary inventive genius of the New England workman. 


He is never content with things as they are. He is forever 
experimenting — and successfully. He searches until he finds 
the soul of the machine, and from this intimate acquaint- 
ance he begins to eliminate and improve. He accomplishes 
the paradox of perfecting a perfect article. If there is 
a practicable way to make one part do the work of two, 
if some added device will simplify a process or improve a 
product, he will not rest till he has worked out the problem. 


This passion for invention has been from the first a vigorous 


PIONEERING IN MEDICAL MIS- characteristic of the New England mind. ‘The early settlers 


SIONS 188 were artisans rather than tillers of the soil; and when by a 
ae eee D:D. bitter struggle with an undeveloped country they had supplied 
SEO ee) TABLE athe a their immediate wants, they naturally turned again to manu- 


facturing; and this mechanical bent, stimulated to alertness 
by a vigorous climate, resulted in course of time in an al- 
most incredible mechanical ingenuity — the ** Yankee Knack. ’’ 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


for useful, earnest lives. Endowed. 


se Abbot Academy zx. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. Complete and spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gym- 
nasium, ete. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. Full college certificate privileges. Prepares girls 


Address THE DEAN, School St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers, Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
Prepares Boys 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY [yco2res Boys 


Individualism brings success. We make school-life pleas- 
ant and profitable. Athletic field 12 acres. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


Waynflete School, Portland, Maine. General 


& College Preparatory Courses. 

Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 

culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $180. For catalogue. address 


EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £F°8 Boys. Loca. 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unuswalattention given boys 
underseventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy sy pneene with ae pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Walnut Hill School ‘Aus 


College fg oye Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will 
be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


NATICK, 
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THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., Reox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A. B., Prin. Founded by REV.S.S. MATHEWs, D.D. 
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For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
Cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Bostén University, 
a scholarship is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England.e Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Quest for Health 
and Happiness 


By CHAuNCEY J. HAWKINS 


HIS little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can 
better interpret and understand the 

widespread psychic movements such as 
Christian Science, Faith Healing, Mental 
Healing, the Emmanuel Movement, the 
work of Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and 
all other similar healing phenomena. It 
also aims to exert a conservative influ- 
ence upon those who would commit the 
chureh to any of these healing arts, to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween ministers and physicians and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 

The author by original research and in- 
vestigation both in Hurope and in this 
country has peculiarly qualified himself 
to give a fair and impartial statement 
of the interesting phenomena that has 
recently found a footing in so many 
churches. 

Bound in boards of Onyx Malachite, with dec- 
orative side stamp. 48 pages. Price, 50 cents 
net. Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 
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VERMONT, SAXTONS RIVER. 


Vermont Academy for Boys 


In the foothills of the Green Mountains. Splendid loca- 


tion. Special attention to out-of-door life. Pure spring 
water. Table supplied from school farms. Military | 
Drill. Athletic field. College Preparatory, Scientific, 


Commercia] and Special Courses. Certificate privilege. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Principal, 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 
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MARYLAND, EASTON. 


A Country Home School for Young Boys 


80 acres on salt water, near Easton, Md. Penna. R. R. 
Healthfullocation. Supervision of successful teacher of 
boys. Classes of 6 orless. Land and water sports. Unusual 
opportunity for out-of-door life and special care. Address 
H. H. BALLARD, Ph. D., Box 4, Station B, Baltimore, Md. 
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OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for Home Missionary work and 
various church activities. 
Address 5111 FOWLER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Edurational 
Bepartuent of 


Che Cangregationalist 
where are advertised the best 


Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 


Among them you will find just 


| Graduate fellowships, both foreign 


the one you need. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouLTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HARTF RD with practical training for the min- 

istry Large faculty and library. 
and resident. Open to college gradu- SE M | NARY 
ates of all denominations. 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. ~“ 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, pri 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


ConNECTIGUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
Keligious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


THEOLOGICAL 


) B ER LIN SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberiin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAN, ,Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVEREDT O. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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~ CRISTIAN WoRLD 


Dr. Gladden’s Municipal Church 


Or should it aim to move men to minister to humanity 

through other organizations for that purpose and to 
guide without controlling them in doing it? Is it to be 
judged chiefly by the thoroughness of its organization or 
by its power to inspire its members to Christlike service 
and to exalt the ideals of the community? 

The force of the criticisms made on the Church depends 
largely on the answers to these questions. Those who be- 
lieve that the churches organically united should aim to 
be the managing element of benevolence in the community 
are able to bring a strong indictment especially against 
Protestant denominations. Our Dr. Washington Gladden 
takes this position in an able article in the August Century 
entitled The Municipal Church. 

Dr. Gladden admits two outstanding facts: first, that the 
altruistic feeling in all Christian communities from which 
constantly flow services of help, healing and restoration is 
the creation of the Church. “It has given us a new type 
of humanity. The achievement is stupendous and the 
Church must be given due credit.” The second fact is that 
in early Christian history systematic and organized philan- 
thropy was almost wholly the work of the then undivided 
Church. Dr. Gladden’s contention is that this work should 
have been kept within the control of the churches. His 
argument is embodied in two questions, with their answers. 
Are public authorities sufficiently Christianized to adiminis- 
ter effectively the philanthropic work of the community? He 
answers, No. “Is not the Church suffering a great loss of 
vitality and influence through its failure to keep the control 
and direction of this work?’ He answers, Yes. 

Dr. Gladden presents a comprehensive summary of the 
philanthropies of our cities—the relief of the poor, the dis- 
cipline of city prisons, county jails, juvenile courts, etc.; 
efforts to abolish saloons, overcrowded tenements, prostitu- 
tion; the settlement of industrial disputes, the lessening of 


Gor sto the Church aim to control public philanthropy ? 


unemployment, poverty and child labor, the discontent and 


ferment consequent on these and other social disorders. He 
believes that “the need of the hour is the restoration to 
every town or city of the municipal church.” Its business 
would be to take the philanthropic leadership of the com- 
munity. Dr. Gladden says: ‘In passing it over to the state, 
the church has divested itself of its most vital function. 
The loss is lamentable, almost fatal: the weakness of the 
church in this latter day is largely due to it. The church 
must recover this function: it is not a mere matter of ex- 
pediency, it is a question of life or death.” 

With full confidence in Dr. Gladden’s sincerity and high 
esteem for his service to our denomination and leadership 
in the churches, we are obliged to dissent emphatically 
from his position. We believe that this position is the 
main ground for the abundant criticisms of the churches 
by those who seek high ideals and give much of their 
strength and thought in service to their fellowmen. These 
criticisms turn away from the churches many who would 
do larger and happier service in the churches than as their 
critics. These criticisms discourage many of their most 
earnest members and confirm the indifference of the least 
earnest. They furnish material for misjudging the char- 
acter and do much to hinder the effectiveness of the Protes- 
tant churches of America. © 

We heartily support the federation of the churches so 
far as they are ready voluntarily to join hands to destroy 


vice, to relieve want, to promote the physical and moral 
health of the community. The present does not seem to us 
a time to bemoan the lack of such co-operation, but rather 
to rejoice that it is progressing so rapidly. Such united 
action in a small city is illustrated by the federation of 
churches in Pittsfield, Mass., which has come to be known 
as “The Church of Christ in Pittsfield.” It is illustrated 
also in the larger cities. We cite editorially elsewhere the 
growing influence of the churches of Chicago acting to- 
gether for civic betterment. 

But the indictment against Protestant churches by Dr. 
Gladden and many other noble Christian philanthropists is 
that they do not act as one body assuming authority to 
devise and direct the means of ministering to all the needy 
and to correct the mistakes of all the unfortunate in the 
community. Dr. Gladden truly says that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church maintains the pre-Reformation idea of haying 
hospitals, orphanages and most other organizations for the 
care of the needy, suffering and wayward as agencies of that 
chureh, and that it is much better organized for this work 
than Protestant churches. An illustration of this fact was 
given in an article in The Congregationalist of last week 
on the juvenile court in New York City, where, the writer 
says, the Catholic Church constantly keeps representatives 
at the court, while an association of volunteer probation 
officers has more Protestant than Catholic members at work. 

There are manifest advantages in having a single organ- 
ization claiming to represent Jesus Christ among men and 
to have authority from him to act in his stead. But there 
are also disadvantages, which seem to us far greater, in 
menace to liberty, to the maintenance and spread of truth 
and to the development of a free nation. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church -has kept in its hands the administration of 
philanthropy in Italy, France and Austria till a compara- 
tively recent time. It is struggling to keep this control in 
Spain and some South American countries. Wherever it 
can, it controls education and draws funds from the state 
to support religious orders and societies and to administer 
all the schools and philanthropic institutions. It seeks to 
do this in our country. 

We believe that this aim of any one church—or of all 
the churches united—to monopolize the public administra- 
tion of philanthropy, education and religion is as injurious 
to itself as it is to the people whom its leaders would con- 
trol by claiming exclusive authority from Jesus Christ. We 
believe that if all the churches were united in one theo- 
cratic organization, the peril to liberty of thought and to 
human progress would not be diminished by such union, but 
would be vastly increased. History teaches us that organic 
union of all Christian churches for the purpose of admin- 
istering the religious and philanthropic affairs of the world 


’ would result in a theocracy claiming divine authority over 


human affairs. We want none of it. 

The mission of the churches of Jesus Christ is to inspire 
all men to philanthropic, patriotic, educational service, and 
to persuade them, as far as possible, to do this service in 
love and obedience to him. But the unwillingness or inabil- 
ity of the churches to act as or to control the organizations 
that do these things is not an evidence of sinfulness or 
weakness or failure. The chief business of the church is to 
inspire men to serve God and to serve their fellowmen 
through such agencies as seem to the community to be best 
suited to its needs. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, Aug. 1 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conventions and Nominations 

Political conventions are held in a number of states putting in 
nomination candidates for governor and other state officers. In 
Pennsylvania a new movement, calling itself the Keystone party, 
nominates a full ticket of well-known reformers for state officers. 


Strikes and Tumults 


Columbus, O., has a street car strike and is occupied by 2,000 
troops of the National Guard after riots. Violence continues in 
the Grand Trunk Railroad strike as the men lose. 


Justice Moody’s Withdrawal 


Justice Moody of the United States Supreme Court informs the 
President of his final intention to resign, availing himself of the 
special retiring bill recently passed by Congress to meet his case. 


Oklahoma’s Capital 


The decree of the court makes Guthrie again the capital of 
the state, the governor and other state officers having deserted it 
for Oklahoma City. 


Race Riot in Texas 


In a controversy over a note indorsed by a white man for a 
negro, twenty-four negroes and six white men are killed in 
Slocum, Texas. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The British King’s Coronation Oath 


The House of Commons passes the law changing the wording 
of the king’s oath by omission of the words offensive to Roman 
Catholics and also of the requirement that he shall be a member 
of the Anglican Church. 


Women’s Suffrage in England 

A bill for the extension of the parliamentary ballot to certain 
classes of women passes its first reading in the Commons and is 
indefinitely postponed by reference to the committee of the whole 
house. : 


Spain’s Break with the Vatican 

The Spanish premier, Canalejas, confirms the announcement of 
an ultimatum from the Vatican in the negotiations over the 
church laws, which the Spanish government is not able to accept. 
The Spanish ambassador at the Vatican has asked to be recalled. 


Germany and Nicaragua 


Germany refuses its friendly offices to the Madriz government 
to put an end to the “interference” of the United States. 


The Election in Colombia 

Dr, Carlos B. Restrepo is elected president in the Republic of 
Colombia, representing the more conservative element in the 
country. 


Cholera Spreading in Russia 


In forty-two provinces and territories of European Russia 
there have been since May 387,652 cases of cholera, with 16,651 
deaths. 


Trouble in Thibet 


The activity of Chinese troops in Thibet threatens the outposts _ 
of India and the British Government forwards a protest to 
China. : 


The Death Roll 


Hon. John Griffin Carlisle, ex-Secretary of the Treasury in the 
second Cleveland administration, senator and speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Born in Kentucky and died in New York. 


\ 


Comment on Current Events 


The Political Situation 


The political situation grows more interesting as the parties 
line up for the state and congressional nominations. In Ne- 
braska Mr. Bryan was a factor of importance before the 
Democratic convention in his recent role as leader in the 
movement for the strict control of the liquor traffic. He 
favored a platform declaration in favor of a county option 
law. The convention not only refused to accept his leadership, 
it also refused to hear him, except as a private in the ranks. 
As the Republican convention indorsed the county option plan, 
Mr. Bryan must find himself in something of a quandary. He 
has announced his continued support of the county option 
idea, but his defeat in the state must involve some diminution 
of prestige in the country at large. In Ohio the contest for 
the Republican nomination for governor was keenly waged up 
to the hour when the convention met. Px-Secretary Garfield 
had a large following, and might have been nominated had 
he not committed himself in opposition to the federal admin- 
istration on the conservation issue. The nomination went to 
Mr. Warren G. Harding, who has had the experience of a 
term as Lieutenant-Governor, and is said to be a fine cam- 
paigner. He will have need to be, in competition with Gover- 
nor Harmon with ‘his great prestige as successful Democratic 
governor in a strongly Republican state, and with the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency probably hanging on his 
present success. In Oregon the question of the Initiative and 
Referendum and the election of senators by primary vote di- 
vides the Republicans. After they have fought out their con- 
test within their own ranks, they will probably get together 
and make a good fight. In Minnesota the Democrats have 
made a strong bid for the Scandinavian vote by renominating 
unanimously, against his written refusal to accept, former 
Governor Lund, on a platform which includes a county option 
plank. ‘The issue between the regulars and “insurgents” in 
the Republican party plays a smaller part than many had an- 
ticipated, and the indorsement of the Administration is every- 
where cordial if sometimes discriminating. 


* 


Independent Politics in Pennsylvania 

In Pennsylvania the popular dissatisfaction with both 
tickets has taken form in the organization of a new party, 
and a ticket headed by William H. Berry, former state treas- 


. 


urer, who carried through the great State Capitol houseclean- 


ing and indictment of state officials. Mr. Berry was elected 
to that office by Democratic, Prohibition and Independent 
votes. He was a candidate before the Democratic convention, 
but was set aside by the leaders. The platform denounces 
the managers of both the regular parties, calls for popular 
election of senators, self-government on the liquor issue, ballot 
reform and a public service commission in control of the rail- 
roads. The party calls itself the Keystone Party, a name 
peculiar to the state of Pennsylvania. 


Bu 
A Battle of the Stocks 


The battles of Wall Street are fought in the dark, and the 


contest that ended last week in a great fall in the price of 
securities and their sudden recovery was no exception to the 
rule. It arose over the control of a string of railroads ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific by combining which 
a strong syndicate, largely Hnglish and French, planned to 
make a transcontinental line, not under a single name, but 
working in combination. This has been attempted with these 
same roads before under the management of the Gould family, 
which had at one time control of the Denver and Rio Grande, 
Missouri Pacific, Wabash and Western Maryland. At an enor- 
mous cost a connection was built by them into Pittsburg, and 
the extension to Baltimore begun. But the cost was too 
heavy, and the Goulds were unable to carry it. The later 
syndicate substituted the Lehigh Valley for the Western Mary- 
land in their plans, so gaining an entrance into New York, 
and added the Rock Island group, affording a connection with 
Mexico. To effect this vast combination they were obliged 
to buy and borrow, making a chain of bank credits of enor- 
mous extent. The decline of the security market successively 
weakened their credit by reducing the value of the securities 
pledged. The banks asked for the payment of the loans, and 
money had to be raised by forced sales. Then one of the great 
banking houses made a settlement with the syndicate, involv- 
ing the abandonment of the transcontinental plan, and the 
public was informed of what had happened. The reigning 
powers of the railroad world have violently prevented the 
intrusion of a threatening rival power. That the pretenders 
to entrance into the field of American railroading have paid, 
it is said, tens of millions for the pleasure of their fight, and 
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that the public have suffered in the violent depreciation of 
their property did not matter. We know now by this new 
demonstration that the control of American securities and 
railroads is in a few strong hands, and that they do not pro- 
pose to be deposed from their seats. But what security has 
the public for the right not to say the unselfish use of this vast 
authority and power? 


* 
Industrial Wars 


The week has been full of wars and rumors of wars in 
the industrial world. The Grand Trunk Railroad seems to 
have won the battle with its men, after strenuous efforts on 
the part of the Canadian government to apply its law of arbi- 
tration. That law is not in the last instance a measure of 
compulsion, and the failure of the men to reach a settlement 
should not be set down to its discredit. In Columbus, O., and 
Rutland, Vt., there have been strikes of conductors and motor- 
men on the street railways. In the former they were followed 
by riots and it became necessary to garrison the city with 
some 2,000 men of the national guard. Governor Harmon in- 
terfered promptly and seems to have the situation well under 
control. The strike of the New York cloakmakers is appar- 
ently in course of settlement by conference as we write, with 
a prospect of greatly improved conditions in the trade. There 
has been a bitter strike of men in the sugar refineries in 
Brooklyn, mostly Poles and Lithuanians, who work under try- 
ing conditions and live in colonies not much in relation to 
American life. A little earlier the Pennsylvania Railroad 
succeeded in meeting the demands of its employees with a 
result said to be satisfactory to both parties. The extent to 
which a strike of railroad employees may disturb industrial 
conditions was shown in Hngland, when some 12,000 employees 
of the Northeastern Railroad left théir work without notice 
and sixty thousand workmen in other trades were compelled 
to be idle. This strike ended by agreement as suddenly as it 
began. As we write, a threat of a strike hangs over the 
French railroads—most of them public property—and sol- 
diers are being trained to take the place of the men if they 
go out. As both the troops and the railroad men are in the 
service of the nation, the struggle, if it comes, may take on 
some of the aspects of a civil war. 


* 


New Trusts and Combinations 

The popular distrust of great industrial monopolies in con- 
trol of trades does not put a stop to their organization. We 
read this week of two great combinations in the field of cotton 
production and manufacture, one of which has no less an ambi- 
tion than that of standardizing and storing the bulk of the 
eotton crop of the whole country and perhaps of the whole 
world. This is a field in which there has hitherto been little 
organization on a large scale. The cotton is to be baled by 
economical processes, stored in huge warehouses and made 
available for sale and speculation by the issue of warehouse 
certificates. Another trust, controlling patents for paper cases 
and bottles, hopes to tax every. householder by procuring laws 
compelling milk, butter and other comestibles to be sold only 
in single use packages. All these organizations have behind 
them men prominent in the business world. Their success, 
especially with inflated capital, will do something to hasten 
experiments in state control. 


& 


Agriculture as a Science 

One of the greatest social changes now in progress is due 
to the elevation of farming to the level of learned professions. 
A clergyman or lawyer in the last generation stood higher 
in the social scale that the most successful farmers. Today 
no one ranks higher than the man who scientifically produces 
-things from the soil. 
President Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota in 
The World Today, “there really was no agricultural science 
worthy of the name. Now a curriculum made up of agricul- 
tural chemistry, dairy husbandry, zodlogy, entomology, ‘agri- 
culture, botany, forestry, plant propagation, vegetable garden- 
ing and fruit-growing, all having special relation to the work 
of the farmer, is a substantial, scientific course of study, of 
which no one need be ashamed.” He adds that special studies 
for women, in home management, domestic chemistry and 
kindred studies offer to them as interesting a field as to men. 
It used to be a just complaint of farmers that the college 


“A quarter of a century ago,” writes © 
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educated young men and women away from the farm. But 
the departments of agriculture in connection with the state 
universities in the Middle West have done away with the 
cause of that complaint. Nearly all the students in these 
schools have gone back to the farms with enthusiasm or have 
taken positions as teachers in agricultural schools. President 
Northrop says: “I believe that these courses of study in agri- 
culture and related subjects are destined to exert an influence 
on the happiness and. prosperity of the people not inferior, to 
say the least, to that exerted by any other course of study in 
any part of the country.” 


* 


The Growth of Agricultural Schools 


The few colleges of agriculture twenty-five years ago had 
meager curricula as compared with other colleges. Today op- 
portunities of education for farming are as extensive as for 
engineering, mining or medicine. Indeed, the opinion is grow- 
ing that no human factor in the solution of our most difficult 
national problems is to be more influential than the farmer. 
He can increase the wealth of the nation and reduce the cost 
of living, can bring social classes into harmony and cultivate 
stability of popular government. Mr. William BE. Curtis of the 
Chicago Record-Herald is authority for the statement that either 
the University of Illinois or the University of Wisconsin has 
now in its agricultural department more students than were 
studying agriculture in all the schools of the United States 
combined twelve or fifteen years ago. Appropriations from 
public funds for training teachers for schools and colleges of 
agriculture were made last year in twenty-seven states. The 
latest report of the United States Bureau of Education gives 
a list of fifty-three colleges in which the science of agriculture 
is taught to 6,430 students. This list does not include negro 
schools in the South nor private institutions. Mr. Curtis says 
also that there are in this country sixty-four land grant col- 
leges in which agricultural instruction is given. These insti- 
tutions are supported from proceeds of the sale of public 
lands under acts of Congress. They have farms, buildings 
and equipments valued at $106,342,679. Their annual income 
from funds, tuition fees, etc., last year was $18,238,792. In 
these colleges for white persons in 1908 were 72,621 teachers 
and students. In schools for colored persons there were 6,738 
students. The graduates from all these institutions from their 
organization up to 1908 were 78,749. The growing influence 
of these schools and colleges may be estimated from the state- 
ment that last year forty-seven states and territories made 
appropriations for farmers’ institutes, which were attended 
by 2,438,682 farmers. Of the 1,100 lecturers, 426 were mem- 
bers of the faculties of agricultural colleges. Many traveling 
schools were sent out on agricultural railway trains, bringing 
experiments and their results direct to farmers. These facts 
indicate changes in progress so great as almost to amount to 
a social and industrial revolution. 


* 


The Newark Lynching 

We print elsewhere an article by Rev. Thomas H. Warner, 
pastor of First Congregational Church in Newark, O., giving a 
plain and judicial account of the lynching in that city of a de- 
tective of the law and order league engaged in helping to 
enforce the law against liquor selling. The facts, even more 
briefly, are these. Newark is the county seat of. Licking County 
in Central Ohio, not far from Columbus, the state capital. It 
has some 20,000 inhabitants. Under the Ohio law of county 
option the sale of liquor was prohibited by the vote of the 
whole county. The city officials did not enforce the law and 
the saloons grew more numerous than under license. An at- 
tempt to enforce the law which was successful in securing 
many convictions in the courts, by a voluntary organization of 


citizens, led to the refusal of aid by the city authorities and 


finally to mob rule in which the victim of the crowd intent on 
compelling the recognition of lawlessness was lynched. Before 
the trouble Governor Harmon refused to interfere. After the 
lynching he suspended the mayor and other officials and de- 
nounced their neglect of lawlessness in bitter terms. We sym- 
pathize entirely with the indignation and sense of shame of 
the good citizens of Newark. ‘The city is disgraced, as Mr. 
Warner says. But it was earlier disgraced by the election of 
men for office who lent themselves to the interests of law- 
breakers. Newark is now awake to the need of good and 
strong men in its positions of authority. Has the bitter experi- 
ence taught this lesson to the citizens for all time to come? 


172 


County Option 


Incidentally this story of lawlessness followed by murder 
throws some light on the system of county option which is just 
now one of the favorite measures of control for the liquor 
trade. It has, for example, just been indorsed by the Repub- 
lican convention of Nebraska and has the eloquent support 
of the most prominent of Nebraska Democrats, Mr. W. J. 
Bryan. But Newark suggests a difficulty. As a small city it 
is in a typical American situation. The center of population 
has its own individual opinions. It has also a responsibility 
to the neighborhood of which it is the center. In this case, 
apparently, the center and the circumference were of different 
and opposing opinions about the control of the liquor trade, 
and the more populous and highly organized part of the county 
territory was overruled by the rest. Is this a wise or safe 
situation for the proper enforcement of law? Of course the 
county seat owes it to the neighborhood that it shall not be- 
come a center of unchecked revel or a source of moral con- 
tagion. But as a rule it is not well to compel an unconvinced 
majority in any neighborhood to submit to detested laws im- 
posed from without unless there is full assurance of a high 
spirit of law-abiding patriotism. There seems to have been 
no such spirit among the majority in Newark—which we sup- 
pose is neither better nor worse than other American cities in 
this respect. Its disgraceful experience must, we think, compel 
renewed and careful consideration of the question whether the 
county is the best unit of lawmaking for that limitation and, 
so far and fast as. possible, elimination of the liquor traffic 
which we desire. i 


& 


Popular Migrations of Today 

History has been made, in great part, by the race migra- 
tions of the past. Our own history has been shaped by them, 
and is to this day determined in part by the incoming and 
outflow of these streams of population. Just at the moment 
we are watching the effects of more than one such stream. 
For a number of years past tens of thousands of our farmers, 
mainly from the Central states, have been pouring over the 
border to the cheap lands of the Canadian Northwest. The 
field of the pioneer, closed apparently by the exhaustion of 
the free lands on this side of the border, seemed widely open in 
these lands of wheat and summer sunshine. The drought 
which hés injured the wheat crop in the Dakotas has been 
quite as hurtful in Alberta and Saskatchewan. That country 
is to a great extent a one crop land. If wheat fails, there is 
nothing yet that has a world market to take its place. But 
in spite of this failure the flow of population from our own 
states toward Canada is not yet seriously checked. It takes 
more than one crop disaster to discourage the seeker after 
cheap and fertile lands brought up in the school of our West- 
ern homestead farms. Even with the Canadian opportunity 
the immemorial land hunger is not satisfied, and we begin to 
hear of a tide of movement in search of cheaper lands toward 
the Atlantic states—Georgia, Alabama and Florida especially. 
Tens of thousands of acres have been secured already for 
agricultural colonies, we are told. This is a movement in 
every respect desirable. It will, if carried far, produce great 
effects in the social and industrial and perhaps political life 
of that fine section. It must hasten the passing of the old 
South and the growth of a new fellowship among the states. 
But it makes even plainer the new problems that arise from 
the exhaustion of our national dominion of homestead lands. 


* 


Emigration and Dear Land 

When we remember that our public domain, suitable for 
the pioneer farmer without means to start upon, is exhausted, 
the question of immigration takes on new color. In the past 
year a little over a million and a half of newcomers reached 
our shores, most of whom were unskilled laborers and very 
few of them destined to become owners of agricultural land. 
In view of these changed conditions, not only are the present 
regulations regarding immigrants justified, but there is an im- 
minent necessity also for a reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion. Our homestead law has been the safety valve of our 
national machinery. It is now closed and we have to consider 
and learn by other means if we are in danger. After some 
initial hardships there has always been a chance for a good 
living for the farmer on his own land. Is there anything like 
an equal chance for the tenant farmer or the agricultural 
laborer? And will not the divorce between the newcomer and 
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the land involve the setting up of perilously stagnant social 
groups and dangerously low standards of living? In other 
words, the sole issue with the majority of the present immi- 
grants is whether they can find work. The few skilled laborers 
generally can, though they to some extent crowd out the sons 
of the soil. But how far do we need new unskilled laborers ; 
and what chance haye they of rising in the social scale? We 
carefully forbid the admittance of skilled laborers by contract 
or promise of work. No law is more anxiously watched by 
labor organizations and careful politicians than this. But we 
allow the steamship companies and the padrones to solicit un- 
skilled emigrants in all the backward countries of Europe for 
the profit they make on their passage money and their labor. 
The old danger of unoccupied lands does not for a moment com- 
pare with the danger of building up in our midst pauper com- 
munities, dissatisfied and distressed, like those which are the 
despair of the authorities of the old world. 


* 


Great Britain a Protestant Country 


Ever since the reign of Charles II. the kings of England, on 
their accession to the throne have publicly and solemnly de- 
clared their belief that, “in the sacrament of our Lord’s sup- 
per, there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ at or after 
the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
saint, or the sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous’; and 
they have followed this statement with an iron clad declara- 
tion that they make it without evasion or any understanding 
with the Pope of Rome. The time seems to have gone by when 
papal intrigue could gain power in the British Government, 
and a bill was introduced into Parliament substituting for the 
phrases offensive to Roman Catholics, in the declaration to be 
made by King George at his inauguration next June, these 
words: “I am a faithful member of the Protestant church as 
by law established in England.’ This would make it essential 
for the king to be a member of the Established Church, which 
is the Anglican—that is, the English Protestant Bpiscopal 
Church. The bill passed its first reading by a vote nearly 
unanimous. Then the other Protestant denominations in Hng- 
land awoke to the fact that they were discriminated against. 
Rey. Silvester Horne of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, now a mem- 
ber of Parliament, offered an amendment substituting for the 
declaration only the words, “I am a faithful | Protestant.” 
This amended form has passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 410 to eighty-four. If it passes the 
House of Lords the king may be a member of any Protestant 
church or no church. Nonconformists have scored a victory 
in any case, and Anglicans must see that their position as 
the Established Church of England is weakening. But the 
difference between our mother country and ours appears when 
we think of a serious debate in Congress on the question 
whether the President should be required to avow his mem- 
bership in a particular Protestant denomination designated 
by that body. 


& 


Sunday Newspapers in Britain 

It is now a generation since Sunday newspapers were in- 
troduced in large quantities into the United States. They 
have become so prominent a factor in American life that oppo- 
sition to them as an institution has mostly subsided, though 
it was emphatic in the Protestant churches till a few years 
ago. In England, however, the majority of church members, 
it is said, continue to condemn all kinds of Sunday papers. 
Many will remember the attempt of the New York Herald 1o 
issue a Sunday edition in London and its failure, due to pop- 
ular opposition, and to the fact that the distribution of peri- 
odicals was largely in the hands of a single agency whose 
managers were opposed to Sunday papers. Later, the efforts 
of the London Daily Mail, the Daily Telegraph and other 
dailies, to issue seven days in the week failed for like reasons. 
Another class of papers, issued on Sunday only, has, however, 
sprung into existence, and of these there are now at least a 
dozen with an aggregate circulation of six million copies 
weekly. The British Congregationalist estimates that not less 


than half of the total population of the United Kingdom, that — 


is, between twenty and thirty of the forty-five millions, read 
a Sunday paper. This means that a much larger proportion 
of the people are influenced by the Sunday press than by the 
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Sunday pulpit. The character-of these papers seems to be 
in the main like that of the most popular Sunday editions of 
American dailies. The police and divorce courts are searched 
for scandals to be served up in their grossest details, and the 
papers which furnish the greatest amount of these in the 
most offensive forms have the largest circulation. The British 
Congregationalist reminds its readers that the influence of the 
churches backed by the type of public men of Lord Rosebery 
stopped the seven-day issues proposed by leading London 
dailies, and expresses the conviction that a similar combina- 
tion wisely managed would bring public opinion to bear on 
the managers of Stnday papers in such fashion as to correct 
their worst tendencies. : 


x 


Political Discontent in Germany 

A struggle is in progress in Germany, with increasing bitter- 
ness, between those who advocate a larger navy with heavier 
burdens of taxation, and those who believe in suppressing the 
warlike spirit and in concentrating effort on cultivating pros- 
perity among the working classes at home. The former are 
thus far in the majority, but politics makes strange bedfellows. 
Reactionary Protestants and Catholics are united in continu- 
ing the policy of aggressive militarism, but on other grounds 
they are embittered against each other. Protestants are in- 
dignant throughout the empire at the recent Borromeo ency- 
clical letter, while Romanists are absolutely controlled by the 
Vatican. On the other side are National Liberals, various sec- 
tions of Radicals, and Socialists, the latter conscious of grow- 
ing power. While there are as yet only forty-nine Socialist 
members, it is admitted that if the Reichstag should be dis- 
solved and a new election held, this number would be more 
than doubled. The 397 nembers are divided into many parties 
of all shades of opinion. The Berlin correspondent of the 
London Christian World concludes a description of political 
conditions with these words: 

“Germany is on the eve of a tremendous conflict, and what 
the outcome will be none can tell. Minor parties will dis- 
appear in presence of the great issues at stake, and the politi- 
cal struggle will resolve itself into a war between the forces 
of reaction and militarism on the one hand, and of progress 
and peaceful development on the other. The danger is that 
the Government, which is becoming more reactionary, may be 
tempted to create some European complication with the object 
of leading away public attention from home affairs. This was 
Bismarck’s method, and his successor may be obliged to resort 
to it. The country at present is seething with discontent. and 
a tremendous task is before the Kaiser and his advisers if 
order and a program of enlightened policy is to be resolved 
from the threatening chaos.” 


5d 


The Roman Church in Spain 


The conflict now acute between the Spanish Government 
_ and the Vatican is attracting world-wide attention. It is sup- 
posed by many that the action of the Government favoring 
freedom of public worship is an evidence of the decadence of 
the Church. There are good reasons for regarding such an 
inference as a mistake, and it should be the desire of every 
fair-minded Christian that it may be. What Spanish Catholics 
want is not to weaken the Catholic faith, but to release their 
country from the domination of the reactionary authorities at 
' Rome. The isolation of Spain is giving way before the grow- 
ing acquaintance of the common people with those of other 
countries; and with the isolation the willingness of its intel- 
ligent citizens to submit to the dictation of Rome is passing 
away in matters concerning which Catholics in the United 
States assert their freedom. A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript who has long lived in Spain, who calls himself an 
American Catholic, says that public. opinion in that country 
~has been in recent years tremendously influenced by the Span- 
ish-American war and its outcome, the legislation in France 
which has drawn away many members of religious societies 
into Spain and the change in public opinion concerning reli- 
gious matters throughout Latin America. While the many 
do not think, but take things as they are, the intelligent classes 
are awakening to ambition for a greater Spain, and to this 
end they are demanding for the state liberty in public worship, 
freedom from monopoly by the Church in secular education, 
more nearly equal division of taxation between secular and 
religious properties, and the selection of men to be public 
officials on the ground of ability for their positions rather 
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than on the ground of faithfulness to the Church. This 
writer says that the agitation which has led to rioting in Bar- 
celona is a protest against the invasion of Catholic religious 
orders into the country and against clerical interference in 
purely Spanish affairs; also an assertion of the necessity of 
secular education in the schools, and of the right of all men 
to hold such views as they please without censorship of church 
officials. The influence of the Catholic Church in America 
over Spain is said to be immense. The strength of that Church 


in this country may be a means of liberalizing the Catholic 
countries of Europe. 


Chicago and the Census 


The census returns indicate that Chicago has felt a good 
deal bigger of late than she is. The claim of three millions 
is wildly wide of the mark. he current assumption of two and 
a half millions is probably exaggerated by two or three hun- 
dred thousand. Since the school census estimate of 2,100,000, 
there is some doubt whether the government count, not made 
public at this writing, will sustain the directory estimate of 
2,300,000. 

But if Chicago has not grown so much bigger the past 
decade as has been anticipated, she has, almost beyond expec- 
tation, grown better—and this is the kind of growth for which 
there is the most cause for congratulation. Under Chief of 
Police Steward the city is exceptionally well governed. -The 
old time corrupt alliance between the police and the disorderly 
elements is pretty effectively broken up. The social evil has 
been materially minimized by the enforcement of the ordinance 
forbidding houses of ill-repute to sell liquor. After extensive 
investigations in Chicago’s underworld three social experts 
recently testified that the relation of the police and disorderly 
houses was better in Chicago than in any large city in the 
United States. 

The infamous First Ward ball, an annual orgy which has 
been conducted by ‘““Hinky Dink” and “Bathhouse John” was 
banished recently beyond recall. The splendid moral audacity 
of the attempt, last spring, to banish the saloons, although 
thwarted, was a successful kind of a failure; for it frightened 
the liquor dealers into comparatively good behavior. 

Within the last decade the playground movement has been 
extended to all parts of the city, with the effect of greatly 
lessening juvenile crimes. Through the magnificent work of 
Health Commissioner Evans, following the completion of the 
drainage canal, Chicago has been made one of the healthiest 
cities in the world, and a system to safeguard the northern 
and southern suburbs of the city is being pushed to comple- 
tion. Through the progressive influence of Mrs. Hlla Flagg 
Young, Chicago’s public schools are improving in adaptability 
to practical demands and in general morale. A great reform 
also has been inaugurated in making the school buildings more 
socially serviceable as neighborhood centers. The Merriam 
Commission, in studying how to make city government more 
economical and efficient, has incidentally exposed graft and 
made the way of the transgressor hard. 

The Citizen’s Congress, composed of representatives of the 
Brotherhoods and Men’s Church Clubs (an outgrowth of the 
Sunday Evening Club) is a new and powerful organization for 
civic betterment. This Congress, with the Church Federation, 
makes it possible for the churches to put up a more united 
effort than ever before. 

Not only has the Church Federation brought Protestant- 
ism into a new alignment, but in working together for tem- 
perance and civic purity a cordial fellowship has been estab- 
lished between Catholics and Protestants. Through the 
publie spirit of the Association of Commerce, the city com- 
mercial has had a vision of the city beautiful which cannot 
fail powerfully to affect its future development. 

If Chicago’s growth in bulk is less than has been expected, 
the city is big enough not to care. The real things to be proud 
of the census does not show—how Chicago has grown since 
the new century began, in decency, philanthropy, moral en- 
thusiasm and a laudable ambition to make a mighty mart a 
eenter of noble idealism. 


A sneer is the apology for argument made by a man who 
does not understand. And that is why, though you find 
Christ Jesus angry, you never find him ridiculing anybody, 
for every secret of every human heart was perfectly under- 
stood by the Redeemer.—G. H. Morrison. 
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In Brief 


What are the great national issues on 
which the people will line up on opposite 
sides in the coming elections? Can any one 
tell us before the oratory begins? 


Automobiles killed 194 persons and in- 
jured 2,945 in Germany last year. Judging 
from daily newspaper reports, these machines 
are still more destructive in this country. 


With the country watching with strained 
intensity for Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions on 
political affairs, he sits down calmly once 
a week to write signed editorials on such 
topics as the habits of Hnglish birds and 
the career of Gen. Leonard Wood. 


The Department of State advises citizens 
of the United States not to accept titles or 
honors of any kind from foreign potentates 
or governments. Most of us have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, therefore we 
heartily second this stand for American 
democracy. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church at Hampton, 
Va., celebrated its tercentenary last month. 
It anticipated by a whole decade the landing 
of the members of the Pilgrim Church of 
Leyden at Provincetown, which is commem- 
orated by the monument dedicated there 
this week. 


Marilla Ricker wants to be governor of 
New Hampshire, but she cannot even be a 
candidate for that office under the laws of 
that state. Kate Williamson of Colorado 
can run for Congress and other women can 
vote for her. Such are the differences of 
political latitude in this great Republic. 


The death of King Edward last May is 
still working havoe with trade. Mourning 
finds expression even in the attitude of one’s 

. feet, if a London shopkeeper is reliable. He 
advertises footwear at prices lower than the 
eost of making it, “owing to unexpected 
change in boot and shoe fashions caused by 
our national bereavement.” 


“JT am thankful not to be wise about what 
is written,’ a minister is reported to have 
said in a recent address. Probably for 
“about” one should read “above.” Some 
ministers are content with the statement as 
printed. Others insist on so exact adhesion 
to the amended statement that they teach 
only the words that are written. 


Why cannot we have some arrangement 
to cool houses in summer as effective as 
stoves and furnaces to heat them in winter? 
Hvidently we shall have one in common use 
before many years. 'The subject will be dis- 
cussed at the coming International Congress 
in Vienna by the Commission on Industrial 
Refrigeration. 


It is only about ten years since the pub- 
lie announcement of the discovery that the 
disease of consumption could be cured by 
living night and day in the open air. Since 
then many men and women who might have 
traveled far to find graves to sleep in have 
found in their homes in New England com- 
fortable beds out of doors above ground in 
which to find healthy sleep. 


The New York Peace Society is a newly 
incorporated body whose purpose is “to 
ereate a public sentiment which will lead to 
the abandonment of war.’ Many of the 
directors are well known public men. We 
looked somewhat questioningly at the name 
of Sparks Cadman, but finally analyzed the 
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first part of it as S. Parkes. Perhaps the 
abbreviation was meant to be descriptive. 


On one hand, we are told that the time 
is past when one can get a farm for nothing 
from Uncle Sam, because the government 
lands are practically all distributed. On 
the other hand, Governor Mann of Virginia 
is quoted as saying that in that state alone, 
omitting mountains and swamps, there are 
10,000,000 acres of unworked lands suitable 
for farming. It isn’t yet necessary for 
citizens of the United States to emigrate 
to Canada in order to raise food enough to 
live on. 


Murder is, if anything, easier today than 
in the past, but concealment of the mur- 
derer grows steadily more difficult. One 
wife murderer recently walked off a steamer 
at Hoboken into the arms of the police, and 
another charged with killing his wife in Eng- 
land has just been identified by the use of 
wireless telegraphy in mid-Atlantic and ar- 
rested on the wharf in Quebec. Will a world 
without hiding places become a world with- 
out crime? At least it will illustrate that 
ancient saying, “Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” 


The agitation against employment of slave 
labor on the cocoa plantations of the West 
African coast has led to the stopping of its 
cruelties through the action of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey. But 
a new task of the same sort is confronting 
him. He has been furnished with evidence 
that along the Peruvian Amazon the Congo 
atrocities are being repeated on the rubber 
plantations, owned and worked by a British 
company, and an international inquiry is 
demanded, while the Secretary is being urged 
to have a British official present at the in- 
vestigation. 


The only things that Mt. McKinley seems 
to grow are glaciers and doubts. Two ex- 
peditions have attempted to climb it this 
summer and both are reported to have failed. 
One followed Dr. Cook’s route and reports 
his “summit” to be ten miles from the real 
top peak. And both are reported of the 
opinion that this central peak is unclimbable. 
But it was climbed last year. Were the 
climbers of that party members of the Cook 
and Ananias Club? Why, oh why, does not 
some airman relieve our anxiety by ascer- 
taining for us whether Mt. McKinley really 
has a summit by flying over it? 


It seems possible that women in HPngland 
may be excluded from public services in 
Anglican churches. The Church Times has 
a long complaint from a worshiper who 
complains that on Sunday he can see neither 
priest nor altar, pulpit or preacher. “My 
outlook,” he says, “is entirely bound by 
rows of enormous hats.’ The remedy, of 
course, is to insist on the removal of the hats 
from the heads of the wearers. But the 
Vicar of Yarmouth announces that “strict 
orders have been given that women without 
any headdress are not, for a single moment, 
to be allowed to enter the church, any more 
than men would be allowed to enter without 
removing their hats. Handkerchiefs folded 
up and put on the head will not be regarded 
as sufficient.” What, then, can women do 
but stay away from church till fashion again 
decrees reasonable headgear? 


To redeem August from dullness, Chicago 
enterprise has secured a series of conven- 
tions covering nearly the entire month, and 
also inaugurated a market week to induce 
country merchants to buy early. If expecta- 
tions are fulfilled, a round million of out-of- 
town people will be lured to the city before 
Sept. 1. Hotel bookings are claimed to indi- 
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eate a quarter of a million for simply one 
event—the Knight Templars National Con- 
clave. Not least among the attractions of- 
fered is ideal summer resort weather. 'The 
confidence of the Chicago commercial spirit 
that, no matter how altitudinous the aspect 
of the mercury, it is only comfortably warm, 
is a great business asset. Lacking the power 
to will the weather, the Chicago way is to 
will not to mind it—and that “state of 
mind” makes a heap of difference. However, 
it is to be noted that the long incoming 
trains, loaded with coumtry folk, have to 
put on extra sleepers on the outward-bound 
trip. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Mr. Walter Wellman, in explanation of the 
popularity of Mr. MRoosevelt’s speeches, 
says that “the masses of the people dearly 
love a sermon—provided it is called some- 
thing else and they don’t have to go to 
church to hear it.” This is just what The 
OCongrcgationalist has been providing for 
years, sermons by Dr. Jowett and other 
preachers most in demand, written with the 
texts left off and shortened to newspaper 
length. And people don’t have to go to 
church to hear them; they can read them on 
their own piazzas. Yet every now and then 
we get a letter from some subscriber com- 
plaining that The Congregationalist does not 


print sermons. 
a’ 


* 


An influential pastor of a Chicago church 
said, not long ago, in a farewell discourse 
that it had been his settled policy for a 
decade and more “never to meddle with the 
choir.” In following this policy, he con- 
gratulates himself that he has kept out of 
trouble. But this is certainly a lesser gain 
than through the choir to have accomplished 
the greatest possible good. ‘To succeed in 
this an ounce of cordial co-operation is 
worth more than a pound of non-inter- 
ence. 

Some of the most successful pastoral work 
in the same city the past decade has been 
done by ministers, like Dr. W. A. Bartlett, 
who have given much time and thought to 
co-operating with the choir along the most 
fruitful lines of effort. With such a choir 
leader as Prof. H. A. Smith a policy of in- 
dependence between choir loft and pulpit 
would be the occasion of trouble that could 
not be remedied except by a very positive 
change of attitude. Professor Smith looks 
at the choir as a school of character which 
deserves the minister’s first attention and 
the people’s enthusiastic support. Under 
his direction the choir is one of the chief 
feeders of the church in membership and one 
of the principal means of building up regular 
church habits. A drill in team work in the 
choir loft, he has discovered, is a great help 
in cultivating religious responsibility in 
every direction. At a recent midweek sery- 
ice forty were present from the children’s 
choirs. This is not exceptional. Loyalty to 
the church and systematic giving of money, 
along with personal effort, is part of the 
plan—and the plan works. 

A paid quartet primarily and independ- 
ently responsible for the musical program 
may make the pastor the least amount of 
trouble; but the trouble which the wise 
minister takes in building up a volunteer 
choir of children and young people is as 
werth while as any form of pastoral labor. 
Speaking of the success of the children’s 
choir movement in First Church, Chicago, 
in connection with the eighth anniversary 
of the Junior Choir, July 6, Professor Smith 
said, “Best of all, its successes have en- 
couraged other churches to take up chil- 
dren’s choir work until there is today an ir- 
resistible movement toward the permanent 
use 
worship.” 


of the children’s voices in divine 
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The Life of the Saco 


While the lakes have charms of their own, 
the living waters, the streams that run and 
grow, are peculiarly fascinating. I have 
known something of many such, from the 
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By Rev. Edwin H. Byington 


And so the Saco grew until at North Con- 
way it seemed strong enough to bear some 
burden, and we launched our canoe upon its 
waters. 


It carried us well, but still the 


Ordered overboard into the Saco’s shallows 


brook where we boys used to build our sod 
dams to the stately river that bears a na- 
tion’s commerce; but my strong desire to 
know the whole life of some stream from be- 
ginning to end was gratified for the first 
time this summer. We followed the Saco, 
“the river of the sixty falls,” from its source 
in the White Mountains to the point on the 
coast of Maine where it loses itself in the 
ocean. Of its experiences and varying 
moods, as we saw them, I would write. 

Surely heredity counts, and when we 
looked on the birthplace of the Saco we 
were sure that it would have a pure and 
noble career. It is not a child of the 
swamps, but was born of the clouds and the 
mountains. Its cradle is Saco Lake, where 
the air is pure and the sky is blue; and its 
first journey is through the Crawford 
Notch, where the strength of the hills and 
the beauty of the forests are its teachers. 

It starts out just a merry brook, without 
much seriousness, laughing and frolicking 
and playing hide and seek all the time, so 
that the traveler on the train through the 
Notch catches few glimpses of it. We, how- 
ever, walked down through the woods, and it 
accepted us as companions, not seeking to 
evade us. So we drank of its sparkling 
waters and listened to its music at our noon- 
day meal, and watched the fishes that its 
limpid waters refused to conceal. 

It seemed tee tiny to accomplish its one 
hundred and sixty miles journey to the sea, 
and it mever ceuld have done it alone; but 
the Sace seems te have one of those natures 
_ that imspires sacrificial devotion. Not far 

from its source we saw the Silver Cascade 
spring frem reck to rock and pour all its 
water imto the river, giving up its name and 
all its life fer evermore. A hundred other 
streams emptied themselves into it during 
its course and became of no reputation, giv- 
ing their all te the Saco. They died that 
it might live; and thus it was able to ful- 
fill its mission to the sons of men and reach 
the sea. Oh, Saco! thy glory is the glory 
of the self-sacrifice of many of thy fellows, 
without which thou wouldst have been as 
nothing. 


stream was playful, seeming to care more 
about frolicking than anything else; and we 
could not help catching its spirit and were 
children again with the river. How it did 
love to run and turn itself into rapids, 
where our canoe, drawing less than four 
inches of water, seemed to be gliding in a 
crystal sea! Then the merry Saco would 
play upon us one of its pranks, widening its 
channel so that the swiftly flowing water 
was only two or three inches deep. But we 
had anticipated this and were all reacy for 
it. Out of the canoe and into the rippling 
river we stepped, and the canoe, thus light- 
ened, started on with the current, tugging 
at its rope like a frisky colt. Thus down 
the rapids we went, Saco, canoe and traye!- 
ers, plashing and splashing the sparkling 
waters, as happy a quartet as could be found 
anywhere. 
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Having had its joke, it would again carry 
us in the canoe, and with its strong current 
make easier the task of our paddles. Some- 
times for a moment, at a bend, it would seen 
to pause, and we would see in the deep pool 
a suggestion of a more earnest and serious 
mood, but it was only for a moment. Most 
of the time in these earlier days the Saco 
was merrymaking. 

But afterwards we saw this -boyishnexs 
changing into a peculiar youthful restiess- 
ness, which seemed to seek dangerous ways. 
The rapids were no longer over smooth peb- 
bles, but among cruel rocks, with a rush aud 
a roar that was ominous. Before attempt- 
ing the rapids now we scanned them ¢éar:- 
fully to discover the safest paths. The 
shorter ones were easily judged, but when 
we came upon the longer ones there was 
nothing to do but to make a start where the 
water was smooth, and then to pick our way 
as we went along. There was no such thing 
as retreat. Once in the swift current, we 
must go on. 

Our safety depended on the coolness and 
judgment of the bow paddle. As the canoe 
rushed along in a medley of black waters 
and white foam, she must instantly decide 
on the course, and, erying, “Right” or 
“Left,” as might be, plunge her paddle into 
the seething waters, while in the stern, 
throwing my whole strength into the steer- 
ing paddle, I sought to swing the canoe 
about. Generally we followed the current 
easily, but sometimes, at the end of a narrow 
path of rushing water, suddenly would be 
seen a submerged rock dividing the current. 
Now the bow paddle has but one instant to 
decide whether the right or the left course 
is the safer, with a clear way beyond. 
Quick were the decisions and quick were the 
responses of our tried and trusty canoe, as 
we whirled safely into the quieter waters 
below. 

Twice, in sterner mood, the Saco tested 
us. One morning, in the midst of some 
rapids, our canoe caught on a rock just be- 
low the surface. There the river let us bal- 
ance long enough to get frightened that 
thereafter we might be more cautious, and 
then a rush of its waters lifted us and bore 
us along in safety. At another time, in a 
deep but not dangerous place, the wind drove 
us on to a sunken log. All efforts to 
escape were in yain until I -took to the 


* The Saco in a restless mood 
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water. Then, bracing my feet against the 
log, I was able to pull the lightened canoe 
off, and, swimming alongside while the lady 
paddled, I reached shore, stepped into the 
canoe, and we went on our way rejoicing. 

Though its sixty falls present many perils 
to the canoeist the Saco is not a dangerous 
stream. It always gives plenty of warning. 
Not a spot in the whole river proved more 
dangerous than it seemed, and many portions 
that we attempted with trembling -were so 
safe as.to make us laugh about it. As we 
journeyed we heard of other canoeists, but 
of no drownings and of no accidents save 
where folly had made a rash challenge. 

Not only is it a kindly river, but it seems 
to have a happy influence on the people who 
live near .it. Whenever we had need of 
~ help some one always seemed at hand, ready 
to offer us the hospitality of a home or a 
team to carry our boat around dangerous 
falls. The farmer in the hayfield, the man 
taking his afternoon nap, the laborer after 
a hard day’s work, one and all seemed will- 
ing to be interrupted and to respond to our 
request for aid. Are you afflicted with an 
unpleasant disposition? Go and live on the 
banks of the Saco, and you will be cured 
without any question. 

Not until it was an accomplished fact did 
we realize the change that was coming over 
the Saco. On the fourth day of our pad- 
dling we saw that the river had really 
settled down to a mature life. No longer a 
festive or restless stream, it moved along 
steadily, with a full-flowing current, in a 
deeper channel. It was ready for work, and 
it did work. Above Steep Falls we found 
the river full of logs for the pulp mill, and 
it could not spare for us the least bit of 
water way. We had to take to the land 
with our canoe and have a long “carry.” 
It was business before pleasure, and when it 
had work to do the Saco now would not 
play with us at all. It was feeling the 
earnestness of life. 

Though changed its mood and serious its 
tasks, the Saco’s inborn nature was not 
altered, and we could see the outcroppings 
of heredity. Its banks were usually wooded 
with fine trees, from whose branches flew 
great herons and hawks and countless king- 
fishers, and where we heard almost con- 
stantly the songs of birds. The huge 
bowlders at Hiram Falls, the thrilling, rock- 
hewn gorge at Bonney Eagle and the one at 
Salmon Falls, as well as that last leap at 
Saco and Biddeford, reminded us that the 
Saco was a child of the mountains, and that 
the mountain spirit was still there. What- 
ever work it has, no mere drudge of a laborer 
will River Saco ever be. 

Therefore were we glad when we saw 
what part it was to have in the world’s 
work. Years ago upon its banks were mauy 
grist mills and saw mills. These were al- 
lowed to fall into disuse and decay, as wesy- 
ern flour and western and southern lumber 
came into the market. Little remains of 
them save the stone foundations, and ia 
some cases even these have disappeared. 
For a time it seemed as though the Saco 
could do nothing for human civilization but 
grind small logs into pulp and run a few 
mills near its mouth. But a new era is at 
hand. Already, at two places, its power is 
being used to generate electricity, and Port- 
land, as well as nearer places, is receiving 
light from the leaping Saco. When the 
plans for Bonney Eagle and Salmon Falls 
are carried out, and when the power of the 
Hiram Falls and a score of others are thus 
utilized, what a glorious work will be done 
by the Saco, which is said to be the one river 
of New England whose splendid water 
power is still undeveloped. 

More and more in the future shall the 
streets of great cities be made bright and 
safe at night, and a myriad homes shall glow 
with cheerful light, bringing peace, because 
thou, Saco, child of the sky and the moun- 
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tains, thou the merry-hearted, pure-hearted 
river, givest in radiant ministry to the sons 
of men thy splendid strength and that royal 
spirit which we learned to love and honor 
as we journeyed with thee from the moun- 
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tains to the sea. We saw the glorious sun- 
light baptize thee in thy mountain cradle, 
and be thou consecrated for evermore to the 
divine work of making the light shine in 
the darkness. 


Two Noted Shakespeare Scholars 


By Louise Manning Hodgkins : 


It was in 1885, at the height of the Lon- 
don season, that a temporary residence in 
that city, with letters of introduction, gave 
me opportunity to meet in home life many a 
notability of a quarter century ago. Among 
them was George Meredith, poet and novel- 
ist; Vernon Lee, then contributing brilliant 
essays to the Contemporary; Mary A. F. 
Robinson, the poet; Lady Hardy and her 
daughter, popular story-writers, and Fred- 
eric V. Furnivall, philologist, editor, Early 
English and Shakespearian scholar. 

In my journal notes of that summer I find 
this pleasant page: “Last evening I had a 
memorable three hours. Long ago Professor 
Child of Harvard, at whose house I was din- 
ing, said to me, ‘If you really want to do 
good work in Chaucer, study Sweet.’ It was 
highly gratifying to receive a kind letter of 
introduction from Miss Lee of Newnham 
College today to Dr. Furnivall, president of 
the Chaucer Society, who on receiving it im- 
mediately invited me to supper to meet 
Professor Sweet of Cambridge, whose books 
I have studied so many years. Professor 
Sweet- devoted the evening to reading 
Chaucer to me, corrected my own readings 
to him and gave me precisely what I wished 
—the fine points of difference between HEng- 
lish and American Chaucerian pronuncia- 
tion. He is an Oxford man but laughed at 
Oxford affectations as if he were a Cam- 
bridge don. It was half past ten before we 
closed our books and took the long drive 
home across London, greatly enriched by an 
evening with the best Chaucerian scholar in 
the world, with perhaps the next best at 
hand.” 

Later in the year the organization of a 
Shakespeare Society, auxiliary to the Lon- 
don Shakespeare Society, at Wellesley Col- 
lege led to a frequent correspondence with 
Dr. Furnivall, who was half proud and half 
perplexed about the matter. He writes: 

“T am greatly struck by the fact that your 
Wellesley girls take interest in this and be- 
sides seem to have so much knowledge of 
affairs. It does them immense credit. No 
English girls could handle thus American 
matters. I have sent your note for pres- 
ervation in the British Museum. The whole 
income of the United States would only 
seem to satisfy an American college.” Then 
he adds incidentally: ‘I am having with me 
just now young Browning, son of Robert 
Browning. He is happy in his marriage 
with a sensible, sweet, sympathetic Amer- 
ican. They are living in Venice.” 

Dr. Furnivall’s interest in girls mostly 
under twenty, who were interested in the 
patient task of comparing folio readings with 
quartos in Shakespeare texts, who were 
clear-headed. about light-endings, feminine 
endings, weak endings to Shakespearian 
lines, was not transient, and right loyally he 
served them, sometimes sending valuable 
MSS. across the water with such expressions 
of apprehensions as this, “I shall anathema- 
tize that New York Custom House if this 
goes lost.” 

I am surprised that The Outlook names 
Dr. Furnivall as a typical John Bull. He 
appeared to me anything but that twenty- 
five years ago. Rather slenderly built, with 
somewhat fierce iron-gray moustaches, quick 
of movement, as the result of ardent atten- 
tion to athletics, he reminded me more 
strongly of the typical American. His de- 
light and prowess in river sports gave him 


the name in Hngland of “The Father of the 
River,’ and it was one of his birthday 
eighties that he celebrated by rowing once 
more the Henley course. 

But as a scholar he delighted to delve in 
old manuscripts and his work for the Harly 
English Society, the Chaucer Society, the 
Ballad and Shakespeare has left the working 
library of the student much enriched. The 
New Wnglish Dictionary, though an inci- 
dental work, is of large value. Dr. 
Furnivall had contrasting aristocratic and 
democratic ideas. The former placed his 
name at high functions from time to time. 
The latter associated him with Thomas 
Hughes and Charles, Kingsley in efforts for 
the working man. Although age was shut- 
ting him up to the tasks and recreations of 
indoor life, he is a figure to be distinctly 
missed from the landscape of London life. 

Much closer to the heart comes the passing 
of William J. Rolfe, the lifelong friend and 
contemporary of Dr. Furnivall. Hundreds 
of thousands of college, academy and high 


school students have among their school 
books, the Bismarck-brown-covered,  gilt- 
lettered text-books bearing his familiar 
name. Not so many, but still thousands, are 


indebted to Dr. Rolfe for the indispensable 
“Satchel Guide to Europe,’ that multum in 
parvo, which has multiplied the comfort and 
halved the difficulties of travel in foreign 
lands. 

Dr. Rolfe was an infinitely painstaking 
worker who knew instinctively the best thing 
for the student boy or girl to know. If a 
shade more importance than the subject de- 
manded, was laid on the presence or absence 
of a period or comma, the long test of forty 
years in the classroom has proved the wholly 
practical value of the Rolfe text-books. It 
is sometimes as worth while to decipher the 
inscription on a monument, as to view from 
afar the noble proportions of the whole. 
Invited one year to take for a few weeks one 
of my own classes he responded: “I distrust 
my ability to carry that class as well as you 
but I will try, and I look forward to it with 
much pleasure for myself, much more than 
the amount the class will get from anything 
I shall say. That is another matter.” 

The weekly visit began a pleasant friend- 
ship in which the friendly humor of. Dr. 
Rolfe was often manifest in his letters. 
Sending me his “Fairy Tales’ he adds, “Do 
use it as a text-book instead of Hamlet, 
Lear, or any other of the divine William’s. 
stuff.” At another time he sends me fresh 
copies of some Shakespeare plays, adding, 
“Your poor old uncle has made improve- 
ment on the early crude endeavor.” 

He badgers me on carelessly beginning a 
sentence with, ‘‘Little great work has been 
done,” ete., etc., and said I should not vex 
the public with such an expression as that. 
At another time he laughs at my type-writ- 
ing spelling of kind (‘“kild”’) with, “I like 
your Caligraph quite as well as your ’tother 
graph, but it’s kinder murdering the Presi- 
dent’s English to spell kind with an ‘l.’ I’m 
an old fogy not up to typewriter’s wrinkles.” 
When I inquired for a good reader of 
Shakespeare, he replies: “I fight shy of all 
readers of William. They are for the most 
part tolerable and scarcely to be endured.” 

He attended an outdoor play of Twelfth 
Night at Wellesley and wrote, “Let me 
say again how much I enjoyed Twelfth 
Night. With all little deficiencies in stage 
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appointment and the like it was one of two 
or three of the most satisfactory renderings 
of a Shakespeare play that I have ever 
known. Many of the parts were done better 
than by a practiced company. The Fool was 
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far beyond the best I have ever seen. Whata 
jolly, sweet little creature she was! We came 
home ‘shut up in measureless content.’ ” 
New methods of scholarship in textual 
study have come in since these eminent 


itera 


Shakespearians began their task, but I pre- 
dict that the permanent quality of their 
work will keep the dust from their volumes 
long after the present generation has itself 
turned to dust. 


Temperance at the Ballot Box 


The town had been “dry” for four years. 
It was reported after this election that “the 
town went wet,’ and this word was widely 
heralded throughout the land to the pain and 
discouragement of many who are fighting 
in the ranks of temperance reform. These 
are the facts in the case. 

When the fight with the saloons broke out 
in this particular town the temperance peo- 
ple had no hope of doing. more than to close 


the five saloons ,within the town limits on 


Sundays. For this they were berated as 
fanatics and cranks, and the saloon men 
laughed them to scorn. When the issue was 
forced upon the town trustees the saloon 
men insisted that if the matter was voted 
upon at all it should be in the form of an 
ordinance to close the saloons. his they 
proposed because they were so jubilantly 
confident that they had the town in their 
grasp, and they desired to make temperance 
agitation-of any kind absurd by forcing upon 
the temperance people a more extreme pro- 
gram than the town would endure. To their 
surprise and chagrin the temperance workers 
accepted the gage of battle, and in the con- 
test which followed they won out by a small 
but sufficient majority. The five saloons 
were therefore compelled to close. 

At this time the town trustees were will- 
ing to grant ‘table license” to the hotels for 
a limited period and with reasonable restric- 
tions. But the angered saloon party would 
not. “If you want prohibition,’ said they 
resentfully, “have it to the full,” and their 
representatives insisted upon a rigid ordi- 
nance. This also the temperance people 
accepted, and a strict prohibitory ordinance 
was passed. When the saloon men pursued 
their usual tactics, and did all they could to 
discredit the law by promoting “blind pigs” 
and every other violation of the ordinance. 
Nevertheless two years later on a straight 
issue as to table license or no table license, 
with a large money consideration to tempt 
the taxpayers, the temperance people won 
again with an increased majority. 

But the “blind pigs’ grew worse and 
worse, and though some convictions were 
secured the getting of the evidence was very 
expensive, and the violators of the law were 
more wary, and more successful in defying 
the law. Despite the wish of the,town to be 
free from the saloon ‘‘Uncle Sam” issued 
licenses to any who would pay a _ small 
quarterly tax, and under cover of this con- 
sent upon the part of the general government 
the local authorities were continually baffled 


’ by the violators of the town ordinance. Bad- 


gered into irritation by the taunts of those 
who did not wish to see the law enforced 
and yet were forever calling for its enforce- 
ment the temperance representatives made 
the mistake of issuing not long before the 
third election was due a more stringent or- 
dinance which bore heavily upon those who 
wished to get liquor for family use. The 
opposition took advantage of the dissatisfac- 
tion which grew out of this ordinance. Two 
men of means, comparative newcomers in 
the town, took up the battle for a more 
“liberal” program, and at the same time 
made much of what they would do if 
elected toward a more progressive policy in 
town affairs as a whole. They declared 
themselves as being emphatically opposed to 
saloons, but in favor of granting “permits,” 
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not licenses, for the sale of liquors in smal] 
quantities with regular meals at regular hos- 
telries, under heavy penalties for the viola- 
tion of the restrictions imposed. With 
plenty of money and much of personal and 
political prejudice to help them they got all 
the old saloon vote, and a considerable vote 
which if not ‘‘colonized’”’ was at least of very 
recent date. They also won a considerable 
following of those who had no desire to see 
the saloons return, but who were for -a 
looser policy. 

The On-looker was at the polls on the 
morning of the election. The temperance 
people were splendidly organized, and had 
put up a very vigorous fight. Most of it was 
in the open, before the public, in the 
churches and in the town hall. The oppo- 
sition had held no public meetings, and had 
done their work under cover, except for oc- 
casional circulars of a rather sensational 
character. The temperance people were on 
time, thirty or forty of them being present 
by a quarter after five in the morning. All 
the usual devices were used by both sides 
to get out a full vote. The temperance peo- 
ple voted all their list except three or four 
who had either disqualified themselves in 


unexpected ways or were physically in- 
capacited. The election was very close. The 
returns showed one man elected by each 


side, and the third man tied. The case was 
carried into the courts. <A fair hearing was 
had, but the decision was against the tem- 
perance people, for the reason that several 
of their ballots were badly marked. The 
surprising fact was developed that the 
blunders on the part of voters for the tem- 
perance side were twice as numerous ‘as 
blunders on the other side, although the 
liquor men had a considerable ignorant for- 
eign vote. But they had carefully drilled 
their voters. Some of the temperance voters 
had acted in an utterly stupid way, one man 
defacing his ballot by daubing it with the 
reverse end of his stamp, another making 
his mark properly, and then duplicating it 
with his pen, and one or more casting votes 
either scratched with a pencil or not marked 
at all. The result was an apparent and legal 
majority of five for the candidate of the 
“wets,” who was accordingly seated. 

To the disappointment of the extreme 
saloon men the victorious ‘‘wets,’’ who made 
much noise over their victory, refused to go 
farther than they had said. They granted 
two or three permits, but would not license 
either a bar or a wholesale ‘dispensary of 
original packages. Yet the liquor press ad- 
vertised this as a ‘“‘wet” victory. At the 
same time, in the town itself the very leaders 
who had fought for the saloon in every bat- 
tle before admitted that the town would not 
stand for saloons, and that they did not want 
the saloons back themselves. 

Who was it said, “And where the van- 
guard camps today the rear shall camp to- 
morrow?” Whoever it was, Lowell voices 
the same thought in even more eloquent 
phrase in his great prophetic psalm, ‘The 
Present Crisis” : 

“Wor humanity sweeps onward: where today 
the martyr stands, : 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the 
crackling fagots burn, 


While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent 
awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s 
golden urn.” F 
This temperance warfare is a notable il- 
lustration of this great fact. Whatever the 
reactions here and there, we are forcing the 
very opposition all over the land on to tem- 
perance ground. The saloon men are, for- 
sooth, compelled to turm temperance re- 
formers. They are asking for ‘moderation’ 
now, which was the van of the temperance 
position something like a century ago, for 


“moderation” and for the ‘elimination’ of 
the dive and the groggery. The day is com- 
ing when all over the land the decent 


“liquor vote” will be avowedly for the elim-. 
ination of the public saloon altogether, and 
the struggle will be as to how much liberty 
for family and personal use of intoxicants. 
is consistent with the public good. Already 
as a business proposition the saloon men 
insist upon total abstinence for their em- 
ployees. A century hence, if there is a 
liquor vote then, it will be on what is prac- 
tically prohibition ground now. 

One thing more the On-looker is moved to. 
say anent this election which he saw. Tem- 
perance people generally have more to fear 
from themselves than they have from the 
opposition. There is a “moderation” which 
they have still need to emphasize, the mod- 
eration of success. They need to learn per- 
sonal politics, how to corrall the individual 
vote. Noise making, especially before elec- 
tion, is not quite identical with vote getting. 
Moreover, the stupidity of otherwise intelli- 
gent people with reference to the simplest 
exercise of citizenship is a scandal. Not 
only is the apathy of the best classes the 
opportunity of the worst in the whole range 
of moral reform and effective democracy to- 
day, but the ignorance and carelessness of 
those who stand for the best interests of the 
community are wholly unworthy of their 
excellent intentions and sensible convictions. 
The trouble with the average community is 
not that the bad people are really so bad, 
except in isolated instances; it is rather 
that the good people are so _ ineffectively 
good. We need to get after ourselves much 
more than we need to get after our oppo- 
nents. When “judgment” does really “begim 
at the house of God’ nothing outside will 
stay its conquering career. 


In all ages man has called the infinite 
God, but religion can never be expressed for 
any man by a church or a book. His rela- 
tion to God must be expressed in his own 
personality, the tendency of which is deter- 
mined by his own temperament. Some peo- 
ple are temperamentally religious and al- 
ways will be, even if they change from one 
religion to another; others find great diffi- 
culty in being religious. The altruistic tem- 
perament finds it easy to be kind, but the ego- 
istic temperament, forcing itself by will and 
principle to act unselfishly, may accomplish 
more than some philanthropists who exude 
love and kindness but accomplish nothing. 
That men may be pessimistic or optimistic in 
temperament means also that the pessimist 
may drown his pessimism in the resolve to 
root out evils, while the optimist who can 
see no bad in the present, is of little good 
in any way.—Prof. Charles Zeublin. 
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The Evolution of Dead Cat Dump 


The Story of Worcester’s Garden 


Given—a four-acre dump, surrounded by 
poverty, vice and crime; hundreds of chil- 
dren representing twenty-two nationalities 
swarming the place and making records in 
the police courts. Required—influences such 
that these children should become pure, 
wholesome, self-respecting American citizens. 


) 
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Dead Cat Dump before the attack by thejarmy of little 


This was Worcester’s problem in that sec- 
tion of the city familiarly known as “the 
island,” when two years ago Rev. R. J. 
Floody and his wife came. The work was 
begun along social settlement lines, through 
personal contact, by clubs and classes for 
boys and girls. The children are taught 
printing, typewriting, crocheting, sewing, 
basketry, singing, elocution and physical cul- 
ture. There are also mothers’ clubs, where 
foreign-speaking women are taught to make 
over garments for their children, besides be- 
ing instructed by lectures; a stamp saving 
bank and a reading-room. 

Mr. Floody soon saw that something mor 
was needed. Among the problems he had t 
solve was the terrible tendency of the littl 
folks to steal. In this problem the church 
was powerless. The command, “Thou shah 
not steal,”” was something to be laughed at. 
He came to the conclusion that the only way 
to teach a boy respect for another’s prop- 
erty was to let him have property of his 
own. When one “pinches” something that 
belongs to the boy himself stealing is no 
longer a joke. The possibilities of Dead Cat 
Dump occurred to him. “About the worst 
dump,” Mr. Floody says, “I ever saw. It 
was full of old mattresses, bottles, kettles, 
cans aad bricks.” 

He cenceived the idea of converting it into 
gardens for the children. The actual work 
ef clearing the space was done by the chil- 
dren themselves. A plot was allotted to 
each, and, be it boy or girl, each started in 
te remove the débris. Sometimes the task 
proved toe hard for a little girl; then help 
was given. Once in a while a man was 
hired, but not more than ten days’ work 
has been hired in all. It would have taken 
ten men, working ten hours a day, four 
months to accomplish what was done by 
these children. Kata 

The great dump was then divided into 600 
gardens, 10 by 20 feet, with a street.at two 
gides of each. The gardens were plowed 
amd scraped at the expense of the mayor of 


gardeners 


By Ethel Gessner Rockwell 


the city. A gang of surveyors took four 
afternoons to drive the 1,400 stakes that 
marked off the plots. These stakes had all 
been sawed and pointed by the boys them- 
selves. 

Each child paid a nickel for his garden, for 
which he filled out an application card and 


received a “‘deed’” (small red card), making 
him a property owner. He was then free to 
arrange his garden to suit himself. Mr. 
Adin A. Hixon, secretary of the Worcester 
Horticultural Society, laid out one model 
garden, and Mr. Floody advised and directed 
when needed, but ‘each child did his own 
actual planning, planting and weeding. 

At first the children were utterly ignor- 
ant. One little boy, having heard some one 
speak of poppies, came to ask with great 
animation for some “puppy”. seeds, “black 


and white ones.” Another little felllow 
wished to plant “eggs,” still another 
“spunkins.” Wach street was named for 
either a dead or a living model for the chil- 
dren to follow: Washington, Lincoln, 
Graton, Logan, Crompton. It has two 
squares, one named for Mrs. Henry C. 


Graton, the other for Senator Hoar. Its 


Garden City as it looked when ready for the inauguration ceremonies 


City 


main boulevard was 400 feet long, bordered 
by flower beds. It passed through Hoar 
Square, where three beautiful floral de- 
signs symbolized the life of the senator. A 
torch symbolized light and education; a 
heart of begonias indicated love and moral- 
ity; a cross of red geraniums signified re- 
ligion. The gardens were singularly well 
kept and attractive. Beans, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, carrots, squashes, beets and corn 
flourished free from weeds. Some of the 
little plots grew a second crop. 

The children were organized into a real, 
miniature city, with a boy mayor, a city 


council of seven, garden, street, water and 


tool commissioners, and forty police officers. 
When the gardens were well under way, the 
little city had an inauguration of its 
mayor, to which the public was invited. 
About five thousand people were interested 
spectators at the ceremony. Near Hoar 
Square had been erected a triumphal arch, 
decorated with the flags of the twenty-two 
nationalities represented in the district. 
Through this arch the children marched in 
token of their victory over Dead Cat Dump. 

The miniature city officials carried on 
their own government. They learned by 
experience methods of government, how to 
conduct political meetings and how to pro- 
tect property. The value of this training 
along political and civic lines can hardly 
be estimated. It was no play affair, neither 
were there any paid officers. 

The. very same boys who two years ago 
were a terror to the police, stealing every- 
thing they could lay hands on, became 
alert officers of the law, ready to arrest and 
take to Mr. Floody for trial any one caught 
“swiping”? what does not belong to him. In 
a morning call on Mr. Floody I chanced to 
be present at one of these arrests. The 
culprit, a lad of perhaps twelve years, had 
been caught stealing a cucumber. He had 
vigorously protested against arrest, showing 
fight to his youthful captors. In their zeal 
they bore numerous marks of honor in the 
way of scratches, kicks and skinned fingers, 
before they succeeded in bringing their 
handcuffed prisoner to Mr. Floody’s door. 
By this time the officers of the law were 
re-enforced by stragglers, till the party num- 
bered forty or more. It was finally decided 
that he appear for trial before the chief of 
police at the toolhouse in Garden City that 
evening. There it would be decided whether 
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to take him to Captain Ranger of the 
Worcester police force, fine him five cents, 
or suspend him from the Garden City limits 
for a period. 

The little gardeners were given pet ani- 
mals—a coon, two foxes, a hen, a family 
of white rabbits, a white rat and a fish 


hawk, which lived in a “Zoo” in the center. 


of Garden City. Fathers, as well as the 
hundreds of children, were interested in 
watching and feeding the pets. Along no 
line has development been more striking 
than the change in the treatment of ani- 
mals by the children in this district. 

Financially the scheme has been a paying 
one. Hundreds of dollars’ worth of vege- 
tables have been raised on these gardens. 
At one time Mr. Floody estimated five dol- 
lars’ worth on one little girl’s garden alone, 
and there were over six hundred gardens in 
all. These vegetables were used by the 
families of the children, proving a real 
source of income in homes where a penny 
saved is a penny earned. The actual value 
of property in this section has been enhanced 
to the amount of $35,000. 

Social intercourse between’ twenty-two 
nationalities was brought about as it could 
be in no other way. Hach one was supposed 
to give a portion of his time and work to 
the general work of the whole garden. 
Neighborliness became the natural thing. 
One day Mr. Floody saw an animated group 
—Swedish, French and Irish boys all pulling 
weeds to help a little lame Jewish gardener. 
’ One man in the locality reported that it 
was the first year his cherry tree had been 
safe from boy thieves. The police force 
have much less to do in the locality now. 
It can safely be said that Garden City has 
reduced juvenile crime 50 per cent. Of 
course the bettered sanitary conditions can 


Frrigation and conservation projects in Garden City 


University Pastors and 
Country Churches 


The University Pastors’ Association at 
Madison, Wis., during the week July 18-22, 
~held a conference upon Country Life— 
Social Conditions and Rural Churches which 
preved to be a thorough study of the whole 
problem. Specialists and country pastors 
spoke from a practical knowledge of min- 
istering to country communities. An hour 
each was given to types of rural communi- 
ties, to social groups in country and village, 
to isolation and the country church, and to 
a@ community program and church co-op- 
eration, illustrated by charts of work actu- 
ally done. A ten-year pastorate in a typical 
farming community was presented, show- 
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be seen at a glance. There is no longer a 
four acre dump, hollows breeding malaria 
and mosquitos, a street-side filled with stag- 
nant water and green scum. Now the neigh- 
bors enjoy the invigorating evening breezes 
from the gardens, laden with the sweetness 
of flowers and vegetables. 

Interest in the movement later became 
widespread. Visitors from Waltham, New 
York, Connecticut, Buffalo and various other 
states and cities carefully observed the work- 
ing of the plan. Prof. C. F. Hodge of Clark 
University, who has had large experience 
in judging the worth of playgrounds and 
gardens in various cities, said: “Garden 
City is furnishing more inspiration than 
anything of the sort I have ever known in 
our large cities, east or west. In all the 
great movement toward playgrounds in cities 
have a care to supply opportunity for every 
child to make a garden.” 

At the close of the summer rewards for 
faithful work were given to the little citi- 
zens. They marched in a body to Horti- 
cultural Hall, were addressed by Prof. A. 
EF. Chamberlain of Clark University and by 
Mayor James A. Logan, our good Con- 
gregational layman, who had been so inter- 
ested in the whole movement. They were 
then presented with tickets entitling them to 
an automobile ride to Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. Seventy received these tickets, forty- 
five received toys and fifty honorable men- 
tion. A few days later, packed away in 
twelve big touring cars, the pilgrimage was 
made. 

Looking at their happy faces and knowing 
the good work they had done, one felt the 
force of Mayor Logan’s words to these little 
growing Americans, ‘How we shall need you 
if you can do the good in the larger city 
that you are doing in your little city now!” 


ing the possibilities of a continuous pastor- 
ate that studies rural conditions and how 
to meet them in a way to minister the best 
things to the whole community. 

Beside these hours of free interchange of 
theory and experience by a company of 
thirty or forty seated about a table, five 
evenings were given to lectures by Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins of Chicago, on Jesus 
and the Homes of Working People, which 
drew large audiences, mostly of young peo- 
ple attending the summer school of the Uni- 
versity. Such was the success of this 
gathering that it is proposed next year to 
have a summer school of Christian workers, 
with a definite program covering two or 
more weeks, to be held in connection with 
the University summer school. 


Madison, Wis. H. A. M. 
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Closet and Altar 


FROM LIFE TO LIFE 


For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality—1 Cor. 15: 53. 


It is a great thing to leave this world, and 
yet I cannot think it a specially frightful 
thing. True, we make a plunge into the un- 
known, which is so far appalling, and yet 
even that is somewhat of a fiction. We do 
know a great deal about the matter after all. 
We know Christ, which is to know pretty 
much everything; we know what he is and 
can be to us, so that if we knew all about 
the city and the river and all the paradisaic 
figures it would not add much to our knowl- 
edge. It comes indeed to this, that our 
plunge inio the unknown is plunging into a 
sea of knowledge—the same we have been 
sailing in before, only in a coasting way. 
May God be with you and help you to be 
lifting your sail gladly —Horece Bushnell. 


Canst thou be the friend and follower of 
Christ, and not the partaker of his suffer- 
ings?—Thomas &@ Kempis. 


Life—we shall not know what life is until 
we die! Death is not a descent, but a never- 
ending ascent into the larger spaces and the 
fuller delights !—J. Ossian Davies. 


God be thanked for his great-hearted, 
From this mortal life departed, 

Whom the angels gather in 

From the hurt of pain and sin. 


They shall tread no pathway dreary, 
They shall never more be weary; 
They have reached the fair home-place 
And have seen the Father’s face. 


Gone for them are tears and sadness; 
Who can measure their great gladness? 
They may well rejoice and sing 

For so rich replenishing. 


God be thanked for our departed ; 
And God make us, too, brave-hearted. 
In that land of “no more pain” 

We shall find our own again. 


So under the prospect of the greatest ef 
all farewells God has been pleased to make 
the world more kindly. Death has touched 
all relationships and hallowed them. It is 
the source and the spring of more than half 
life’s gladness. In a father’s care, in a 
mother’s love, in the devotion of husband 
and wife and in the bond of friendship there 
is a sweet solicitude, a depth, a grasp, a 
hunger that the world would never have 
dreamed of but for death.—George H. Morri- 
son. 


Thou Lord and Giver of the earthly 
and the eternal life, we thank thee 
that both are one for us in faith, as 
both shall be one in the experience of 
thy children. Thou hast enriched 
our lives with friendship and with 
household ties. We bless thee for all 
true-hearted fellowship of faith and 
love. Still are they ours whom thou 
hast taken from us, for still they live 
to thee although we see them not. 
We thank thee for their ministries of 
faithful affection and self-sacrifice. 
Make us, like them, a blessing to the 
world. And may their memory bring 
us strength to lead the joyful life of 
faith. Grant to us also help to over- 
come and bring us in thine own good 
time into the dear companionship of 
love and joy where they have gone 
before. Inthe name of Christ. Amen. 
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Prayer in the New Testament 


If God is the great fact of the Old Testa- 
ment, Christ is no less the great fact of the 
New. Not, of course, that he has dis- 
placed God—that could never be; but he 
revealed him, revealed him so completely 
that he and the Father, though distinct, 
were felt to be one. What God is to 
the writers of the New Testament, he is 
through Christ. The only communion with 
God possible—for them at least—is through 
him. Christians are described by Peter as 
men “who through Christ are believers in 
yod.” © In the Old Testament men = cp- 
proached and addressed God directly; in 
the New their communion is mediated 
through Christ. The New Testament is 
pervaded by a sense not only of the su- 


premacy but of the indispensableness of 
Jesus. In Jesus all things had become 


new—not only of the world, but even God 
himself. Their previous apprehension of 
God, in comparison with their apprehen- 
sion of him in Jesus, was, in a sense, but 
as rumor to vision. 


“T had heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear ; 
But now—in Jesus—mine eye seeth thee.” 


Prayer is even offered in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, though rarely, to Jesus. Stephen 
dies his martyr death with a prayer to the 
Lord Jesus to receive his spirit; and the 
prayer, “Come, Lord Jesus,’ must often 
have risen from the torn but expectant 
hearts of the early Christians. 

So stupendous is the place occupied by 
the risen Lord in their imagination and ex- 
perience that the resources of language are 
exhausted to describe it. His is the name 
that is above every name. He is far above 
all rule and authority, not only in this 
world, but in that which is to come. He 
is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of all creation, and in him dwelleth 


all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
He is the one through whom all things 
are, who sits at God’s right hand in the 


heavenly places, the effulgence of his glory 
and the very image of his substance, up- 
holding all things by the word of his 
power, the author of eternal salvation, the 
true light that lighteth every man _ that 
cometh into the world, the prince of life, 
the lord of glory, the giver of grace and 
peace. 

Considering, then, the sublime place ac- 
corded to Jesus by the faith of the early 
church, it becomes a matter of excep- 
tional interest to ascertain how he prayed 
and what he taught about prayer in the 
days of his flesh. Like all his other words, 
his prayers were arresting. We are seldom 
indeed permitted to look into the intimacy 
of that lonely communion with his Father; 
but the few glimpses that we get justify 
us in believing that he who spake as never 
man spake, also prayed as never man 
prayed. 

Of one great occasion we are told that 
as he was praying the fashion of his 
countenance was altered.” He prayed 
with transfigured face. How that face must 
‘have looked as the Master stood before the 


sé 


great expectant multitudes sitting on the 
the grass, and prayed, “looking up to 
heaven,” for the Father’s blessing on the 


five loaves and the two fishes! It is surely 
no surprise that the disciples should be 
anxious to learn the Master’s secret, and 
that, as he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of them said to him, 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 

In two parables—the. parable of the 
friend who came at midnight and the para- 
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ble of the unjust judge—Jesus taught the 
duty of persistency in prayer. He who is 
in earnest will ask, seek, knock, and keep 
knocking till the door is opened. Never 
was there earnestness like his. Whether or 
not the statement, omitted in many of the 
manuscripts, is literally true, as it may well 
be, that in the agony of his prayer in Geth- 
semane, “His sweat became as it were great 
drops of blood falling down upon the 
ground,” it is certainly true to the spirit 
of the situation, and is practically corrob- 
orated by the statement in the epistle to the 
Hebrews that “he offered up prayer and 
supplication with strong crying and tears.” 
Doubtless there was never before in the 
prayers of Jesus the agony of that terrible 
hour, but there was always the same ear- 
nestness. Whole nights, when other men 
were sleeping, he spent in communion with 
his Father. After he had healed many that 
were sick with divers diseases, for ex- 
ample, we are told that ‘a great while be- 
fore day he rose up and went out and 
departed into a desert place and _ there 
prayed.” The work of the day could only be 
done in the strength that came from the 
silence and communion of the night. 

The dying prayer of Jesus, ‘‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,’ must have 
been the prayer of all bis life. As it hap- 
pens, however, the recorded prayers or al- 
lusions to prayer in the life of Jesus are 
nearly all connected with crises in his 
mission. In the supreme and solemn mo- 
ments which came to him, as they come to 
all of us when a grave step has to be taken 
or a great peril faced, he sought with 
peculiar earnestness the fellowship of his 
Father. At the baptism, for example. 
With that, in a sense, his public career 
began; and so, says Luke, ‘‘When all the 
people were baptized, Jesus also having 
been baptized and praying, the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him.” 

So again with his choice of the twelve. 
Humanly speaking, the whole future of the 
kingdom of God—we might indeed say, of 
the world—depended upon the men _ he 
would select to perpetuate his work; so 
“he went. out into the mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God.” 
So again with Peter’s confession of him as 
the Messiah. This was a moment of royal 
importance in the history of the twelve, 
and Jesus selected it only after commun- 
ing with his Father in heaven. “As he 
was praying apart the disciples were with 
him, and he asked them, saying, Who do 
the multitudes say that I am?” Then fol- 
lows the great confession. 

So it was apparently with all his mirac- 
ulous acts of healing. It was only by payer 


‘that devils could be cast out, only “after 


looking up to heaven” that he himself would 
speak the emancipating word to the man 
who had been deaf and dumb. So it was 
in Gethsemane, when he fell on the ground 
and prayed that, if it were possible, the cup 
might pass from him, but that the will of 
God be done. So it was on the cross when, 
with his parting breath, he commended 
his spirit into his Father’s hands. 

We see thus the mighty place occupied 
by prayer in the life of Jesus. What was 
the spirit of his prayer? AJl the different 
kinds of prayer offered by other men are 


offered by Jesus—all except confession. 
He confesses nothing because he _ has 
nothing to confess. But he thanks his 


Father, he prays for himself, he intercedes 
for others. The note of thanksgiving, 
which runs through the Book of Revelation 
and the Wpistles of Paul, was caught from 


the Master. The words, “I thank thee, 
Father,’ were frequently upon his lips. 
He gave thanks for the bread that perish- 
eth; he gave thanks for the mystery of 
the divine will, which revealed itself to the 
simple-hearted. 

And what an intercessor Jesus must 
have been! He knew the frailty of our 
frame, and remembered that we are dust, 
and he poured forth his great, pitiful heart 
in pleadings, not only for waverers, like 
Peter, but even for the cruel men who 
nailed him to his cross. When he prayed 
for himself we may be sure it was chiefly 
that the will of God might be fulfilled in 
him. He did not indeed exclude material 
things from the scope of his prayer. He 
had taught his disciples to pray for their 
daily bread, and he himself prayed that 
his cup of agony might pass from him. 
But behind every specific petition was the 
desire that the divine will be done. “Take 
away this cup; yet not my will, but thine.” 

The prayer we know as the Lord’s 
Prayer, though it is the disciples’ prayer 
rather than the Lord’s, mirrors better than 
anything else the mind of the Master 
upon prayer. It is so familiar to us that 


few of us know how wonderful it is. But 
for brevity and range, simplicity and 
depth, there is nothing like it in all the 
world. Its very first words carry us 
from our little, selfish interests to the 
great universe where God has his home— 
the almighty God, yet the kind Father, 
my Father indeed, yet just because he 


is mine, the Father of other men as well, 
our Father. 

The simple words usher us into a goodly 
fellowship—fellowship with a God whom we 
can love as well as worship, fellowship, 
too, with a great multitude of brethren, 
who depend, like ourselves, upon the good 
Father. Hallowed be the name of such a 
Father-God; his name, his character, all 
that concerns him, must be thought of and 
spoken of worthily, so that reverence shall 
flourish and irreverence forever disappear. 
His kingdom come—that kingdom whose 
coming meant righteousness, peace and 
joy for all the world. And in all things 
his will, not ours, be done—done swiftly 
and gladly as by the angels in heaven. 

From the wide prospect of the kingdom 
and the will of God, the prayer passes to 
the needs and frailties of men, the need 
of bread, the need of forgiveness, the need 


of being kept. It is refreshing to re- 
member that our Lord so _ deliberately 
recognized the material basis of human 


life as he does in the petition for bread. 
There is no strained or unnatural idealism 
in the teaching of Jesus. Man does not 
live by bread alone, but neither can he 
live without it, and the prayer for it, and 
for other material things which are 
helpful or necessary in our efforts to 
fulfill the will of God, is thoroughly legiti- 
mate and Christian. Give us bread—not 
luxury, but sufficiency, bread for the day, 
a prayer which encourages in us a sense of 
daily dependence upon God. - . 

But we need forgiveness as well as bread. 
We have sinned against the good Father, 
and there can be no true life until we are 
at peace with him, and the prayer reminds 
us that forgiveness is only possible to 
the man who is willing to forgive; the 
unforgiving remain unforgiven. We need 
to be forgiven for the past, and for the 
future we need to be kept from the tempta- 
tions into which we are too easily led by 
the evil without and within. Forgive us, 
deliver us: in these simple cries our 
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past and our future, with their sin and 
frailty, are gathered up and humbly com- 
mitted to the pity and the power of the 
great Father in heaven. Then, when men 
are redeemed and set free from evil to do 
good, in some measure at least the Kingdom 
comes and the Will is done. 
Paul was the Master’s greatest disciple, 
and in his sense of the urgency of prayer the 
disciple reflects the Master. Incidentally, 
he tells us that he prayed ceaselessly, 
night and day exceedingly, and he charges 
his converts to do the same. As with 
Jesus, so with Paul, the note of thanksgiv- 
ing was very conspicuous. In everything 
prayer and supplication was to be blended 
with thanksgiving, as he told his Philip- 


pian .ftiends. His exhortation to give 
thanks to God always for all things is 
but a reflex of the abounding gratitude 


of his own spirit. For all things—but 
most of all for Christ. Paul’s heart leaps 
as he thinks of the victory which Christ 
had won over sin and death and of all the 


spiritual blessings -which are shared by 
those who love him. Thanks be unto 
God, he rapturously cries, for his un- 


speakable gift ! 

How wonderful Paul’s thanksgiving was, 
and how deeply it puts most of us to shame, 
we can only fully realize when we remember 
the fierce, hard life he was compelled to lead 
for the gospel’s sake, face to face repeat- 
edly with danger and death. “Five times 
received I forty stripes save one. ‘Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day have I been in the deep; in jourhey- 
ings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in 
perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
labor and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” Yet this is the man who 
rejoices evermore, conqueror and more than 
conqueror, because he is conscious of pos- 
sessing the unspeakable gift. How real, how 
near, how dear must Christ have been to 

‘ him, to have lifted him so easily and tri- 
umphantly over afilictions so manifold! 

In intercession, too, Paul is as great as 
in thanksgiving. He longed and prayed 
to God for the salvation of his brethren 
the Jews. JEspecially dear to his heart 
was the spiritual welfare of his converts. 
His “anxiety for all the churches” which 
he had founded expressed itself in inter- 
cessory prayer for their members, that 
the Lord might direct their hearts into 
the love of God and the patience of Christ, 
and give them peace at all times. He 
interceded for men so earnestly because 
he loved them so deeply. “God is my 
witness,’ he solemnly assures his beloved 
Philippians, “how I long after you all 
in the tender mercies of Christ Jesus”; 
and still more simply and_ touchingly, 
“T have you in my heart.” 

To Paul’s prayers for himself no tinge of 
self-seeking attaches. When he prays for 
himself it is only that he may become a 
fitter instrument and win a wider opportu- 
nity. His prayer for the removal of the 
thorn in the flesh was no doubt dictated 
rather by his anxiety for the welfare of the 
gospel than by any longing for personal 
ease or comfort. No doubt he regarded 
his physical disability, whatever it was, as 
an impediment to his evangelistic work; 
without it, his gospel might have run a 
freer and speedier course. But though 
the thorn is not removed, Paul can still 
rejoice, for through his infirmity he learns 
a deeper ‘experience of the grace and power 
of Christ, and that is sufficient. By 
carrying the gospel triumphantly through- 

- out the world, he did perhaps the mightiest 
work for God that mortal man has ever 
done, and there surely is proof abundant 
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was indeed 
a stronger 


that in his weakness he 
strengthened by another and 
than himself. 

Considering the glorious place of Christ 
in the faith and experience of the early 
church, is it any wonder that they blend 
his praises with the praises of God himself, 
saying with a loud voice, “Unto him that 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing and the honor and the 
glory and the dominion, for ever and ever’’? 


A Great Rhode Island 


Layman 


In the death of Mr. Joseph William Rice 
of Providence, R. I., not only have the city 
and state in which he lived suffered a dis- 
tinct loss, but also Congregationalism and 
the cause of Christ in general. He was 
born in Coventry, R. I., July 23, 1833, and 
died recently after only two days’ illness. 
The last evening before his fatal illness he 
was at the prayer meeting and participated 
in it. The paint business of which he was 
founder became the largest of its kind in 
New England, and he was widely known in 
business circles. As a Christian layman, 
however, Mr. Rice exerted a most unusual 


JOSEPH WILLIAM RICE 
By his death a loss to Rhode Island Congregationalism 


influence. For over twenty years he was 
Sunday school superintendent in Beneficent 
Church, Providence, and afterwards for 
years was in charge of Beneficent mission 
school for Chinese, Armenians and other 
newcomers. He had been many _ years 
treasurer of the Rhode Island Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and for a considerable period 
a director of our National Home Missionary 
Society? He had served on the Providence 
school board, was treasurer of the Fountain 
Street Church House, a rescue mission, and 
was a member of the executive board of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Churches. 

At the last public meeting at which the 
late Bishop MecVickar of Rhode Island 
spoke, he was introduced by Mr. Rice, both 


being directors of the institution under 
whose auspices they met. As Bishop 
MeVickar was happily called ‘the bishop 


of all the churches,’ so the Church Messen- 
ger, organ of the federated churches of 
Rhode Island appropriately eulogized Mr. 
Rice as “the business man of all good 
causes.” In addition:to these public actiy- 
ities, Mr. Rice was a man of deep spirit- 
ual life and of a radiant cordiality, one who 
greeted every one whom he met as a per- 
sonal friend. Many times did he fulfill the 
ideal, “Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” 
Providence, R. I. W. M. O. 


Whether or not they desire it, British 
women of all classes are being drawn into 
active service in politics. A great meeting 
of women has been held in the Queen’s Hall, 
London. Lord Cromer presided, supported 
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by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Austen 
Chamberlain and other prominent persons. 
A petition had been signed by over 400,000 
women against woman suffrage. It was pro- 
posed that open-air meetings be held through- 
out the kingdom to make it clear to working 
women that they have a great deal to lose 
and nothing to gain by having the ballot 
thrust on them, and that they ought to work 
against it. 


A Benefactor of Human Kind 


It is an accepted truth that any one is 
a benefactor who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. And the 
number of those who are doing this kind of 
work, their devotion to it and the degree of 
their self-sacrifice are generally underesti- 
mated by the multitude that enjoy their 
benefactions. 

Suburban Life for August offers an illus- 
tration of this sort of service which’ may set 
some of our readers thinking. People who 
like string beans no doubt remember when 
it was not possible to eat them without 
getting the mouth full of weedy strings, 
however careful the cook may have been. 
But now one can enjoy a perfectly string- 
less bean. Yet who thinks of the labor 
spent in producing it? 

For more than thirty years Mr. C. C. 
Keeney of Leroy, N. Y., has been making 
experiments to produce by hybridization 
bean pods without strings. He has spent 
hours on his knees day after day, disre- 
garding midsummer heat, dirt and fatigue, 
creeping from plant to plant, breaking pod 
after pod without success. At last one day 
he found a stringless pod. It was not till 
after long searching and the examination 
of hundreds of plants that he found a second 
one. With two plants producing the kind 
of pods he had so long been seeking, he set 
to work to develop a race of stringless bean 
pods. Year after year he grew beans from 
the seeds of these two plants and their suc- 
cessors, each plant in a separate plot, with 
eare that they should not be mixed, watch- 
ing for undesirable plants and removing 
them as soon as discovered. 

The breeder of new varieties of plants 
must not only work but study and exercise 
unlimited patience. Having secured two 
varieties of merit, each of which has char- 
acteristics of value which the other lacks, 
by their fertilization of their blossoms he 
may perhaps secure a plant with the ex- 
cellencies he is seeking. Out of twenty such 
erosses he may get one variety with the good 
points of the others developed and the un- 
desirable ones missing. By a continuous 
process extending through several years, Mr. 
Keeney has been able to distribute through 
seedsmen to the retail trade the seeds of a 
perfectly stringless bean. New varieties are 
constantly being produced, and now one of 
the most appetizing of summer vegetables is 
the string bean without strings. 

But perhaps you think Mr. Keeney has 
found his reward in the pecuniary returns 
from selling seeds. He says, “I have not 
made five cents an hour breeding beans.” 
Yet he has bred more kinds of good beans 
that are on the market now than any other 
breeder of plants ever has done. He is still 
at work improving their quality and product- 
iveness, and some varieties are still in the 
trial ground as the outcome not yet com- 
pleted of experiments continued for twenty 
years. 

The value and happiness of all our lives 
depend on the unrewarded and unnoticed 
services of men and women of whom we 
have never heard. Those are fortunate who 
are doing some service of this kind, without 
regret that they are not adequately thanked 
and paid for it, and with satisfaction that 
they are benefactors as well as beneficiaries 
in this complex social human life. 
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Little Moon 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 

Where will you be going, dear, 
Far away from me? 


Oh, if I were one small star, 
I would follow you, 

Way, away, behind the world 
All sunset through. 


Little moon, little moon, 
Sharp and silvery, 

Where were you the whole day long? 
Dear, what did you see? 


Fairy fields and palaces? 
Queens with golden hair? 
Purple fruit on silver trees? 

Damseis dancing there? 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 
You have seen such lovely things 
You almost frighten me! 
—Fannie 8. Davis, in Good Housekeeping. 


Desdemona to the Rescue 


BY MARY GILBERT 


“Good news, I see,’ said Mrs. Sherman, 
looking up from her work with a smile as 
her daughter Doris came dancing into the 
room, a newly opened letter in her hand. 

“Sara Farrar’s father is coming here next 
Wednesday, and she wants me to go back 
with him and stay two weeks,” cried Doris, 
breathlessly. “Here is a note from her 
mother to you.” 


“Sara Farrar?’ repeated Mrs. Sherman, 
as if unfamiliar with the name. 
“Why, don’t you remember, Mother?” 
exclaimed Doris in surprise. ‘The girl 
lives on the ranch near La Veta, 


who 

‘whose father came here on business last 
winter. He told me about her, and I sent 
her a book and’ some of my magazines. 
Then we began to correspond, and when 
Father went to La Veta in the spring 
she sent me that lovely bag that she made 
herself, and an invitation to visit her in 
the summer. I may go, mayn’t I? Just 
think of staying two whole weeks on a 
ranch, and riding horseback as much as I 
like !” 

“More, perhaps,’ responded her mother, 
smilingly, “for Mrs. Farrar says that it is 
merely a choice between that and a lumber 
wagon.” 

“But I love to ride,’ said Doris coax- 
ingly, “and Sara says that they have a 
pony that will be quite safe for me. Some 
day we are going to Veta Pass, nearly fif- 
teen miles away. Sara says that the scen- 
ery there is grand enough to satisfy even 
city people.” 

“T don’t doubt that you would have an 
enjoyable visit,’ Mrs. Sherman assented. 
“So you may go if your father has no ob- 
jections.” 

Far from objecting, Doris’s father seemed 
much pleased at the invitation, and when 
Mr. Farrar left Denver, a few days later, 
a very happy girl went with him. 

They were met at La Veta by a bright- 
faced boy and girl, about Doris’s own age, 
mounted on sturdy ponies and leading an- 
other by the bridle. 

“You see that the broncho is all ready 
for you,” laughed Mr. Farrar, helping Doris 
into the saddle as soon as greetings had been 
exchanged. “You won’t find him much like 
the bucking bronchos that you read about, 
for he is safe for ’most any girl to ride.” 

It was a glorious ride over the broad, 
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* rolling prairie to the ranch, and with every 


breath of the clear, bracing air Doris re- 
joiced that she had;come. The sun was 
setting behind the mountains in a wealth 
of purple and gold as they rode up to the 
broad, low ranch-house where Mrs. Farrar 
stoed ready to welcome them. 

For the next few days pleasures crowded 
one another so closely that Doris never 
had a moment to be homesick. WHverything 
about the ranch interested the city-bred 
girl, but most delightful of all were the 
long horseback rides. 

Every day she and Sara rode about the 
country, sometimes at a gentle canter, 
again at a mad gallop that brought them 
home with flushed cheeks and flying hair. 
Veta Pass was the main attraction, but 
there were a dozen other spots to be made 
the goal of a pleasure excursion. 

“Shown Doris all the sights, have you?” 
asked Mr. Farrar one morning, as_ the 
family gathered at the breakfast table. 

“Nearly all,’ Sara confessed, “but now 
we can start all over again, and go to 
them different ways.” : 

“You might keep a lookout for Desdemona 
on your pilgrimage this. morning,’ Mr. 
Farrar suggested. “She broke out of her 
quarters before we were up, and is wan- 
dering about the country with her family.” 

“Desdemona?” echoed Doris, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Rather an unusual name for a pig, isn’t 
it,’ laughed Mr. Farrar, “but, as you must 
have found out some time ago, Sara Las 
blessed all our live stock with Shakespearian 


names. We have cows named Rosalind 
and Celia, Beatrice and Imogen, to say 
nothing of ponies named Hamlet and 
Ophelia.” 


“And a black boar named Othello,” Sara 
added, “so of course we had to call the 
white sow Desdemona.” 

Long the two girls galloped over the 
prairie that morning without seeing any 
sign of Desdemona and her brood. Once 
a rattlesnake glided across their path, and 
Doris gave a little shriek of terror. 

“You would soon get used to them if 
you lived on a ranch,” said Sara uncon- 
cernedly, not showing the least alarm. 

“Aren’t you afraid of them?” Doris 
manded in astonishment. 

“Not if I don’t have to touch them,” 
Sara replied. 

“Then I don’t believe you are afraid of 
anything.” 

“Just ask the boys!” Sara responded. 
“They are still laughing at the way I got 
scared at the school picnic. What made it 
more noticeable was that I had caught 
my sleeve on fire a little while before, and 
got it out before any one else noticed it. 
People were still praising me for not mak- 
ing a fuss over it when my pet horror 
appeared, and I gave a yell worthy of an 
Indian on the warpath. ‘The boys were 
sure that something awful must be the 
matter, and came rushing to my rescue. 
Imagine their disgust at finding nothing 
to conquer but a striped worm that was 
crawling up my arm!” 

“T would have screamed myself,’ Doris 
admitted, “but I don’t wonder at their not 
expecting it of you, when you had kept quiet 
about the fire.” 

“What is that bit of red, I wonder?” 
mused Sara, pointing out a speck near a 
tiny grove of cottonwoods. “Suppose we 
ride over and find out.” 

“T’ll beat you there!” Doris challenged, 
gaily, and the next moment they were rac- 
ing wildly across the prairie, each urging 
her pony to do its best. 

Suddenly “Sara checked her onrushing 


de- 
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steed, and held up a warning hand at her 
companion. : 

“Stop, stop!” she exclaimed, in a hoarse, 
half-choked voice that her friend hardly 
recognized. “It’s little Ned Munson, who 
lives on the next ranch, and just see what 
is coiled up beside him!” 

Doris’s eyes grew wide with horror as 
she gazed at the sinuous body and ugly 
head of a huge rattlesnake. 

“Tt won’t hurt him as long as he is 
asleep,’ Sara whispered in the same hoarse, 
strained voice, “but how can we get it away 
before he wakes up?” 

How, indeed? A difficult question for the 
coolest head, it seemed quite unanswerable 
to the two young girls, whose brains were 
half paralyzed with horror. 

The boy stirred uneasily in his sleep, 
and the rattler’s tail sounded its note of 
warning. It was answered by a rush from 
the cottonwood grove, followed by such a 
grunting and squealing as Doris never before 
had heard. 

“Desdemona!” gasped Sara, hopefully. 
“She is a match for any snake in the 
county !” 

More than a match she was for the 
rattler before her, whose fangs could not 
pierce her thick skin. Soon its lifeless form 
was trampled under her feet, as she called 
her little ones to share the feast. 

Ned Munson awoke from his slumbers 
to find himself on Sara’s pony, riding at 
full speed toward the home near by, where 
his anxious mother was seeking him. 

It was a pair of very excited girls who 
told their story at the Farrar’s a few mo- 
ments later, and Sara’s father’s face grew 
very grave at the thought of the danger 
so narrowly escaped. 

“T had begun to think that Desdemona 
was too much of a runaway to try to keep 
her another season,” he declared, stroking 
his daughter’s bright hair, “but if she can 
turn her wanderings to such good account, 
I think we shall have to forgive her.” 


What Boy Scouts Promise 


This is the promise of the boy scouts in 
whose interest General Sir Baden-Powell is 
soon to visit us: 

1. I will do my duty to God and the 
King. i 

2. I will do my best to help others, what- 
ever it costs me. 

3. I know the scout law, and will obey it. 

The points of scout law referred to are: 

1. <A scout’s honor is to be trusted. 

2. A scout is loyal to the King, and to 
his officers, to*his country and to his em- 
ployers. 

38. .The scout’s duty is to be useful, and 
to help others. 

4. The scout is a friend to all, and a 
brother to every other scout, no matter to 
what social class the other belongs. 

5. A scout is courteous. . 

6. A scout is a friend to animals. 

7. A scout obeys orders of his patrol 
leader or scout master without question. 

8. A scout smiles and whistles under all 
circumstances. 

9. <A scout is thrifty. 

One of our big newspaper combinations 
has taken up the plan and is pushing it; 
but the right kind of leaders can never come 
out of the offices of the yellow press. 


The teacher asked: “Elsie, when do you. 
say, ‘Thank you?’” WHlsie’s fuce lighted up, 
for that was one thing she knew, and she 
answered confidently, “When we have com- 
pany.’—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Last Rose of Summer 


Miss Tabitha 
somber in her 
in the doorway 
men carry her 


Sampson, looking long and 
straight-lined black, stood 
of her house, watching the 
new piano up the steps. 
Just above her elbow peered the rosy face 
and blue eyes of little Letitia Jenkins, 
daughter of Mrs, Jenkins, Tabitha’s recently 
acquired widow-of-all-work, a most excellent 
woman in reduced circumstances. Between 
gasps of fear as the piano was perilously 
hoisted up the steps, Letitia breathed her 
admiration : 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?’ 

Tabitha scarcely realized that the child 
was there until the piano was left in its 
place in the parlor. Then as Tabitha struck 
one note with what she hoped was a prac- 
ticed and careless manner, she saw the child 
beside her. 

“Could I touch it, too?’? Letitia breathed. 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Tabitha, primly, “if 
you'll be real careful, but you mustn’t ever 
try to play on it without I give you per- 
mission.” 

The child touched the keys with one 
earessing finger while the red pulsed up to 
her pale brown hair. 

“T ean play some pieces; 
once.” 

“Well, you mustn’t play on this. Tell 
your mother I’m going out now,” and Miss 
Tabitha stalked away, leaving disappoint- 
ment behind. 

She did not mean to be unkind, but she 
was by nature a constrained New Hngland 
woman, and her life had not broadened 
her sympathies. 

With a directness born of long fore- 
thought Tabitha walked toward the village 
square, where stood a new building of yellow 
brick. She went in at the central door, 
climbed one flight of stairs and knocked 
on the door bearing the legend, ‘Miss Hdith 
Wilder, Teacher of Instrumental Music.” 

The room she entered was a cheerful 
place whose chief ornaments were a grand 
piano and a bright-faced girl. Tabitha an- 
nounced herself: 

“T am Miss Tabitha Sampson. 


I took lessons 


I live on 


Center Street. I want to take music 
lessons.” 
“Oh, yes.” The girl produced a small 


book whose red cover matched her cheeks. 
“Have you ever taken before? No? Will 
you begin at once—say next Wednesday, 
at two o’clock? Shall I come to your 
house? Very well.” 


But after the terms were arranged 
Tabitha waited. ‘Would—would you play 
for me?’ 


“Certainly; is there 
especially like?” 

“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as I can—I don’t really 
know it.” . 

At such ignorance Tabitha was tempted 
to annul the lesson contract then and there, 
but the girl picked out an old music book 
and placed it on the piano. She played the 
old melody correctly but without enthusi- 
asm, and with an amused smile on her lips. 
When she finished Tabitha drew a long 
breath. 

“T want te learn to play that—that’s 
the reasen I’m taking lessons. Do you 
s’pose I can? 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Of course, if you’ll be 
patient.” 

A flash caught Tabitha’s somber face. 
“T’ve got patience enough for—anything,” 
she replied. 

She stalked solemnly homeward while the 
girl went on her happy, sucessful way, 
wondering if Miss Sampson had a romance. 

Miss Tabitha had had a romance, and it 


anything you 
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had lightened those long years while she 
had watched over her miserly, fretful 
invalid father. But it was a romance cen- 
tered in a little woman whose soul had 
burned within her fragile body with a fire 
which her husband’s meanness could not 
dull. 

The mother had been musical—magic 
word—and Tabitha had heard as a little 
girl her mother playing those old tunes 
whose sweetness the jangling piano could 
not destroy. Most beautiful of all was 
The Last Rose of Summer. The player’s 
hands had grown twisted with hard work; 
the piano had cracked more and more; the 
mother’s struggles to enable Tabitha to 
take music lessons had resulted in failure. 
All that was left of music in the Sampson 
household was concentrated in that one 
tender melody. 

Then when Tabitha was twenty-one a 
small legacy was left her mother. There 
had been a long discussion over it, and she 
had come to Tabitha with head held high, 
but white and shaken. 

“Tt’s my money, Tabitha, and I’m going 
to have you take music lessons and get a 
new piano. Father can say what he likes.” 

Then Tabitha remembered—so very well 
—how her mother had seated herself at the 
piano and played her favorite tune. 

When she had finished she had turned to 
Tabitha with startled eyes: ‘‘Why, I feel 
so queer.” Tabitha had caught the shrink- 
ing figure in her arms. 

Her mother had lived so short a time 
after that The Last Rose of Summer 
seemed to Tabitha like an angel’s song. 

Then for long years Tabitha had faced a 
power with which she had no strength to 
cope, and all her possibilities withered. 
She believed her father when he be- 
moaned his poverty. She believed him when 
he said they might have to go to the poor- 
house. ‘Tabitha had never known anybody 
who had ended in that unenviable spot, but 
she fully expected to go there when her 
father died. Instead of the poorhouse she 
found she had-plenty of money. But oh, 
the barren years and the mother’s sacri- 
fices! Tabitha tried to forgive her father, 
while she vowed to be all her mother wanted 
her to be. 

‘But Tabitha’s mind had long’ been 
warped and twisted. She had learned noth- 
ing since her mother left her, save how to 
use specked apples, to rinse milk cans with 
economy and to turn skirts wrong side out 
and upside down. Now the first thing her 
mind seized upon was the music. Ske 
moved the old square piano into the sitting 
room, and since it was hopelessly out of re- 
pair she made a shrine of it, covering it with 
a crimson plush cover and placing on it the 
picture of her mother beside a vase of flow- 
ers. She bought a new piano, and deter- 
mined with pathetic confidence to be “mus- 
ica].’’ 

On Wednesday, at two o’clock, little Le- 
titia ushered the young music teacher into 
the parlor. Tabitha sat bolt upright on the 
piano stool. The teacher drew up a chair. 

“Would you like the Leschetizky method?” 

Miss Tabitha almost fell off the piano 
stool. ‘The what?” 

“The Leschetizky—you get more force by 
that method. Put your right hand on the 
piano, please.” 

Miss Tabitha spread her stiff, left hand 
on the piano. 

“No, no, not that one; the right one.” 

Tabitha blushed hotly, withdrew her hand, 
and laid the other with a helpless splash on 
the keys. 

“Here, let me show you.” 


It had been so long since Tabitha had 
come in contact with another personality 
that she shook with embarrassment as the 
warm, young hand closed about hers. Then 
followed agonizing moments. 

“This is ‘C,” said the teacher, placing 
Tabitha’s thumb for the third time on a 
note not differing from the others to the pu- 
pil’s frenzied vision. She learned there were 
other “Cs” scattered at arbitrary intervals 
down the piano; worse still there were “Cs” 
in the music book. In her childhood Tabi- 
tha had learned something of “do, re, mi,” 
but this was different. Her fingers would 
not curve, they would not move independ- 
ently. There was just enough strength. left 
in Tabitha at the end of a half hour to ask 
the young teacher to play The Last Rose of 
Summer. 

“Do you think I’ll ever be able to play 
like that?” asked Tabitha incredulously, 
when the teacher rose to go. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, if you’re patient.” 

Tabitha sat forlornly on the piano stool 
long after the teacher had gone; she was 
aroused by the voice of young Letitia, sus- 
piciously near, asking if a lamp should be 
brought. 


Days of agony followed for Tabitha. She 
practiced faithfully, but housework © had 
never presented such difficulties. She tied 


strings around her fingers to make them 
curve; she suspected that Letitia was inter- 
ested in her struggles, and so she stuffed 
paper in the keyhole of the parlor door. 

At the second lesson she was in a panic. 
She was convinced that she was an idiot; 
she could learn nothing. Her musical fail- 
ure seemed to color all her life, and take 
away the new hopes springing up in her 
tired heart. She endured the second half 
hour, however, and asked at last in desper- 
ate reiteration, with the perspiration stand- 
ing on her forehead : 

“Will you please play The Last Rose of 
Summer once more.” 

The last thing the teacher said, was, 
“Don’t get discouraged, you’re getting on 
nicely.” 

Tabitha walked solemnly upstairs to her 
own room. 

“Nicely,” she said, looking at her set face 
in the mirror. “Nicely! If I live to be one 
hundred and practice an hour every day, I 
can never, never play that tune of Mother’s. 
I want to make the most of myself,” she 
spoke as if addressing some one in the room, 
“but I’m not musical like you, and I can’t 
ever be.” 

She sat down with a feeling of relief; she 
would give up trying. But how could she 
disappoint the young music teacher? 

Of a sudden, soft and sweet, came the 
strains of The Last Rose of Summer. Tab- 
itha looked about, then closed her eyes; it 
seemed like heavenly music. She spoke 
again, “Why, Mother.” 

But after the first moment of exaltation 
Tabitha realized that this was an earthly 
strain; it came from the parlor. She crept 
out of her room, down the stairs, the little 
mother in her black alpaca and cameo 
brooch beckoning her on. ‘The door of the 
parlor was closed, but not latched. Tabitha 
opened it carefully. 

There, on that instrument of torture, the 
piano stool, sat little Letitia Jenkins, touch- 
ing with loving skill the white keys of the 
new piano. When she saw Tabitha the red 
rushed all over her fair face, and she 
stumbled up from the piano. 

“Oh, please forgive me, Miss Tabitha! 
I thought you’d gone out, I never did before; 
I never will again.” 

“Do it again, Letitia.” 
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The child obeyed tremblingly. 

Tabitha sat down and her eyes. 
This seemed more like the old tune than 
when the sprightly music teacher had reeled 
it off. 

“Tt sounds just like Mother,” said Tabitha, 
opening her eyes to see the small, shaken 
figure of Letitia standing tearful-eyed before 
her. 

“Who taught you that, Letitia?” 

The fair head went lower. ‘‘No one. 
I—I just heard the teacher play it, but 
once we had a pianner and I learned some 
tunes.” 

“Didn’t anybody teach you The Last Rose 
of Summer?” 

“What's that?’ 

“The piece you were playing. 

The child shook her head. 

“Do you like to play?” 

A flash dried Letitia’s tears. 
to, but I won’t—truly!” 
“Letitia, would you 
lessons of my teacher?” 

“Oh, Miss Tabitha, how could 1?” 

“T want you to. I shan’t take any more. 
I s'pose there’s a good many ways of mak- 
ing the most of yourself—through other 
people is one way. You can run along now, 
Letitia.” Tabitha actually dared to touch 
the child on the shoulder and to smile. 

The child, still trembling, half doubting, 
started for the door; Miss Tabitha called 
her back. 

“Letitia, did you 
ealled Let-letchisky 7” 

“No, Miss Tabitha.” 

“Your name sounded so much like his, I 
thought maybe he was a relation. Even now 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he was.” 


closed 


x 


“Oh, I love 


like to take music 


ever hear of anybody 


Hunts in the Bible 


V. 


1. At a very solemn time two apostles 
ran a race. When was it, and which of 
them was defeated? 

2. How many men in the Bible, when in 
danger, were let down from the window of a 
building that was on the city walls? 

3. According to the account in Genesis, 
name the first person whose earthly life 
eame to an end. The second. 

4, What man at his wedding festivities 
offered a prize for the correct solution of a 
conundrum, and what was the conundrum? 

5. How many men whose names we 
know (not counting Jesus himself) must 
have seen the cross on which Jesus died? 

6. When did a company of Jews take the 
same walk thirteen times in one week? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF JULY 23 


1. The cock and Peter (Matt. 26: T4f; 
Mark 14: 72; Luke 22: 60f; John 18:, 27). 
2. Peter at the sixth hour (Acts 10: 9). 

3. The sixth hour -by Jacob’s well (John 
4: 6). 

4. Jacob and Isaac (Gen. 27). 

5. Isaae and an ass (Gen. 32: 3). 

6. Balaam’s ass and a sword (Num. 22: 


23) 

7. The sword with which Saul killed him- 
self (1 Sam. 31: 4). 

8. Saul angry to see empty David’s place 


at table (1 Sam. 20: 27-30). 


Almost any kind of a parent will do at a 
pinch, except a liar. If we are exceptionally 
commendable persons, as people go, so much 
the better for our children, for like not only 
breeds like, but trains like, and ‘‘good father, 
good child,” is a fairly reliable rule, though 
“ood mother, good child,” is a somewhat 
surer one. But even if we are not notably 
exemplary, we may hope to get along as 
parents if only we are honest.—Hdward 
Sandford Martin. 
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The delegate to the Laymen’s Conference 
in Omaha Witttily “Go to thy 
aunt, thou sluggard, consider her ways and 
be wise,’ would have found a new use for 


who said, 


his text at the Northfield summer school 
for women’s foreign missionary societies, 


July 21-28. This year being a double an- 
niversary, the fiftieth of the organization of 
women’s incorporated societies in the United 
States, and the tenth of united study of 
missions, it seemed a good time to vary the 
usual program of morning lectures, Round 
Top rallies and evening address with a 
pageant. Its overwhelming success was due 
largely to the fertile brain and generous 
purse of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Beverly. 

The place chosen was the south lawn of 
Hotel Northfield, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Moody gave invaluable assistance. 
The piazzas and balconies were packed with 
occupied chairs or sat 
on tne ground directly in front. After music 
from an orchestra there appeared in the dis- 
tance a weird procession of a hundred women 
in Oriental costumes, marching two by 
with drooping heads and hopeless air. 
were Chinese, Africans, 
Siamese, Japanese, dozens of 
and all ages 
little child 


spectators. the rest 


two 
There 
Koreans, 
nationalities, 
decrepit old women to 

The silence deepened 
with each advancing step. Tears - filled 
many eyes at this strange embodiment of 
human woe and what it suggested of life in 
non-Christian lands. Suddenly the 


Burmese, 


from 
widows. 


sound 


‘ of a bugle directed attention to a group of 


angels gliding across the lawn, those in front 
blowing golden trumpets, the rest with 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 
palms and lilies in their hands. Their deli- 
cate gray draperies, white wings and nimbus 
of golden hair, their buoyant step and rapt 
expression, was a striking contrast to the 
preceding group, called Pilgrims of the 
Night. When these radiant Messengers of 
Peace began to sing, 


Unusual Scene at 


“Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 


Northfield 


Singing to welcome the 


night,” 


the others drew near, lifted their heads and 
followed the angelic leaders out of sight. 
The beauty and impressiveness of this 
first are beyond description. “How 
was that thing managed,’ asked somebody, 
“without even a touch of the melodra- 


scene 


matic?” “I believe the secret lies in the 
motive,” said another. “Here is no attempt 
merely to entertain, and the realism is 


absolutely true to life.” 

The eight scenes that followed cannot be 
described in detail. Doubtless the most 
charming one was the Japanese kindergar- 
ten. A group of bewitching little maidens: 
in gay kimonos fluttered into the foreground 
like so many butterflies, led by their teacher, 


Miss Tsuru Arai, who is studying for a 
Ph. D. in Columbia University. Another 
realistic scene was the hospital and dis- 


pensary in charge of Miss H. L. Osborne of 
Foochow, assisted by Miss Helen 5S. 
Lathrop, who personated the trained nurse, 
both of our own Woman’s Board. After 
seeing their ministry to the patient with the 
gangrened feet, who came to have them un- 
bound by the ‘Jesus doctor,’ to the old crone 
wobbling in every joint from use of opium, 
to the woman who located headache in her 
abdomen, after witnessing the lovely services 
of the Bible-women to those waiting their 
turn in the dispensary, it seemed doubly 
cruel to turn the majority away because 
there was no room in the hospital. 

Some in the audience were most impressed 


by the company of black-veiled Moslem 
women standing opposite to a graduating 


class from our American College for Girls 

in Constantinople. What would Mahomet 

have said to their college yell? 

An OMGaee 

Who in the world may we people be? 

We're Turks and Greeks and Russians, a 
few, 

Bulgarians, Armenians and Hnglish folk too. 

We've come from the coilege we all love so 
well, 

To give here at Northfield our brand new 
yell: 

A. G. GC, 


Rah! rah! rah! 
ive OPEN (OF 
Rah! rah! rah! 


American College for Girls, Constantinople, 
With a C, with a Si, 
With a Constant I, 
With a steeple, with a stople, 
With a Constant—/—nople. 

A recessional brought together the nine 
different groups augmented by children’s 
bands and cradle rolls, student volunteers 


Continued on page 194 
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Great Discoveries 
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Concerning Jesus 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


V. Christ’s Law of Service 


Just one thing was meant to be taught 
in this lesson, one discovery made. It is 
stated in Matt. 19: 30; 20: 16, Think it 
out for yourself before attempting to teach 
it. 

The three lessons, of which this one is the 
second, are closely linked. Their three 
great discoveries belong to the same atti- 
tude of Christ toward his disciples. The 
first of these discoveries they mad was: that 
full self-surrender to him was an essential 
condition of discipleship. When the young 
ruler made that discovery he gave up what 
he had supposed was his absorbing ambition 
—to gain eternal life. Jesus said to him, 
Surrender what treasures you have in this 
world to the poor and surrender yourself 
to me, and you shall have treasure in 
heaven. But he was unequal ‘to the task 
(Matt. 19: 22). Then the disciples made 
the discovery of the meaning of one of the 
greatest sayings of the Master, “Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it.” 

But Peter, speaking for the disciples, said 
that they had done what the young ruler 
had just refused to do: they had given up 
all their treasures on earth to follow Christ. 
He asked what treasure could they expect 
in heaven in consequence (ch. 19: 27). 
Jesus first answered Peter according to the 
disciples’ imperfect knowledge. He said they 
should have great treasures in the kingdom 
he was going to establish, things of far more 
value than they had surrendered (19: 29). 
One thing he especially emphasized was that 
they should sit each on a throne as ruler and 
judge (19: 28). 

In the next lesson you will study how two 
of the disciples, carried away by this prom- 
ise, came and asked Jesus to give them the 
two highest thrones. Mark (ch. 10: 35) 
says that they themselves made the request. 


Matthew intimates that they put their 
mother forward*to do it for them (Matt. 
20.520). 


But in this lesson the answer of Jesus was 
that those who-pushed hardest their own 
claims, even though they were legitimate, 
would get less than those who gave them- 
selves in his service without thought of re- 
ward (Matt. 19: 30). When he had stated 
this discovery he illustrated it with a story. 

Tell it in your own words. Wmphasize 
these points: that the owner of a vineyard, 
wanting workmen, engaged those available 
in the early morning at wages satisfactory 
to them, the current rate, a shilling a day; 
that later in the day he found others willing 
to work who went into the vineyard at his 
invitation without stipulating for a partic- 
ular sum, and later still he sent in others. 
When he came to settle with them all at 
the close of the day, he first paid those last 
employed, a full day’s wages. It is left to 
us to infer either that the service of those 
later employed was more efficient or that 
the owner chose to bestow a gratuity of 
what was his own. ‘Then the men who came 
earliest were also paid in full the wages they 
had asked. But now they wanted more 
—(vs. 10-12). The theory had not then been 
advanced that workmen had the right to 
decide what an employer should do with his 
own property. So the owner of the vine- 
yard justified himself by saying, “Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own?” The modern labor union would 
promptly answer this question in 
negative. 


Sunday School Lesson for 
Laborers in the Vineyard. 


International 
Aug. 14. The 
Matt. 20: 1-16. 


fe ek ee? 


the . 


_by listening to his words. 


The meaning of this story, however, in its 
setting, is quite plain. Hold the attention 
of your pupils to this one thing, the dis- 
covery made by the disciples that in Christ’s 
kingdom those who give him the freest 
service, without thought of reward, get the 
most. This is what he was constantly 
teaching them (Matt. 10: 8; Mark 8: 35; 
Luke 6: 88). Show how Peter’s idea of 
service was limited by the thought ever 
mingling with it of what he would get for 
it. He would get a great deal (Matt. 
19: 29). But there was a higher reward 
than he would get (Matt. 19: 30). Those 
who ‘serve faithfully and set the price get 
the price. But the service is higher and the 
reward richer when no thought of price goes 
with it, for the service is itself the reward. 
I have heard missionaries who had done 
faithful service in India speak of the ener- 
vating climate, the separation from friends 
and other deprivations as great sacrifices, 
though they did not regret their choice of 
a life work. But Bishop Thoburn, at the 
missionary conference in Edinburgh a few 
weeks ago, with no thought that he had been 
making a sacrifice, testified after fifty years 
in India that he had never seen a day when 
he would have been willing to exchange his 
opportunities for those of the Apostle John. 
He had the promise of great reward in the 
coming time. But he is finding as great 
reward as he can conceive in the service he 
is giving. 

This is the great truth Christ taught by 
this parable. Perhaps another also should 
be emphasized: that in serving Christ there 
should be no jealousies among disciples. 
God's bounty toward some may be greater 
than to you. But does that make his bounty 
to you less valuable to you? “Is thine eye 
evil because I am good?’ Those who come 
early into the kingdom may seem not so 
rich in their Christian experience as those 
who have come late in life. But note that 
in the parable those who went into the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour went as soon as 


they were asked to go (v. 7). “The last 
shall be first” is a law of Christian 
service. He that will lose his life, however 


little there may be left of it, for Christ’s 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it. 
Did not the prodigal son in the parable 


seem to get the-best there was in the 
family (Luke 15: 22-24)? The elder 
brother thought so (Luke 15: 29, 30). But 


if he had been generous enough in his own 
thought to realize what he had (Luke 
15: 81) he would have found that he had 
been placed first, instead of finding that he 
had placed himself last. 

Dwell on this truth, that the generous 
spirit willingly shares all with all who 
serve; and that, the more freely he shares, 
the nearer he comes to the place on Christ's 
right hand in his kingdom (Mark 10: 37). 


Hospitality 


We have delightful glimpses of the hos- 
pitality which Christians exercised toward 
each other in the first years of the church. 
And behind them we have pictures of our 
Lord both as host and guest. As if he 
meant to offset his great gift to men by 
taking at their hands what love could give, 
he was all his public life a recipient of 
hospitality. - We see him dining at the 
houses of rich Pharisees. We find him in 
the home of Peter, at the bedside of his 
ailing mother. We have that picture of that 
repose in Bethany, where one friend gave 
to him by household service and the other 
The thought of 
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that home where Martha was the head of 
the family and Mary and Lazarus joined 
with her in welcoming our Lord has been 
an incentive to hospitality in the homes of 
disciples ever since. 

The faith at first was a separated com- 
pany in the big Roman world. Its min- 
istry was largely itinerant. Apostles—men 
who were sent—both the twelve and others, 
went from place to place witnessing, con- 
firming and organizing the scattered disci- 
ples. Many of the original believers were 
from the poorer classes, not a few of them 
were slaves. It would usually fall to the 
family with the most capacious house to 
receive the brethren as they came. We have 
many references to such hospitality in the 
New ‘Testament. There was Gaius, to 
whom the Apostle John writes: “Beloved, 
thou doest a faithful work in whatsoever 
thou doest toward them that are brethren 
and strangers withal; who bare witness to 
thy love before the church: whom thou wilt 
do well to set forward on their journey 
worthily ‘of God; because that for the 
Name they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.” Without this Christian hospi- 
tality the diffusion of the faith in that an- 
cient world would have been impossible. 

Many of us, especially if we are children 
of the manse, can remember a like cordial 
hospitality to strangers who came in the 
name of Christ. The agent of the mission 
or benevolent. society, the delegate to meet- 
ings and conventions, the preacher filling an 
absent pastor’s place—they were all wel- 
come, and each left some blessed or happy 
memory behind. There is perhaps less of 
this hospitality today, partly because there 
are ever fewer of us who can command ac- 
commodation for guests, since we ourselves 
live in cramped quarters and reduce our 
housekeeping to the lowest point. But the 
question arises sometimes whether the spirit 
of hospitality is as active and self-sacrific- 
ing as of old. Jf not, our homes, and espe- 
cially the children in them, have lost a 
means of broadening education and a world 
of kindly memories. 

In this especially Christian 
there were always difficulties. It is harder 
to be a helpful guest than it is to be a 
cordial host. And then there is always the. 
presence’ of evil to be guarded against. The 
guest who was only in pretense and for his 
own selfish ends an apostle, was one of the 
pests of the primitive church. He was the 
forerunner of the pious fraud of our own 
time who by a myriad devices seeks to use 
the brotherly kindness of Christians for his 
gainful ends. We are right in guarding our 
resources against these cheats and humbugs. 
We are wrong if we allow them to prejudice 
us against all exercise of hospitable kindness. 

It must be a bad day for the chureh and for 
the world when the spirit of hospitality 
decays. We have spoken of entertaining 
gues!s. We might speak also of hospitality 
of minds. You do not undertake to agree 
with all your guest may put forth as his 
opinions when you inyite him to your table. 
But you do not close your ears to what he 
says. There are among us many people 
who have most inhospitable minds. They 
stiffened early into a stony inability to ac- 
cept new thoughts. They are the bigots of 
the earth, for whom there is no hope of 
progress this side the great upheaval and 
realignment which death must bring. 


hospitality 


Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 7-13. Hos- 
pitality. 8 John; Heb. 18: 1-3, 5-8. Bible 
instances of hospitality. Are our churches 
as hospitable as they ought to be? What is 
the original meaning of the word, and how 
far have we got away from that meaning? 
Does the advance of civilization tend to 
make people less hospitable? Need of hos- 
pitality of mind which shall make us tol- 
erant of the views of others. 
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Social Problems and Their Solution 


“The social incarnation of God is to be, 
for some time to come, the main message 
of the pulpit,” says Prof. Thomas C. Hall, 
in Social Solutions (Baton & Mains. $1.50 
net). This is perhaps the keynote of a sug- 
gestive book in which the attitude of the 
Christian toward present-day conditions is 
discussed. The author says further that he 
“is feeling the way toward a definite policy 
of social readjustment.” He has, therefore, 
no panacea to offer but the exceedingly wise 
advice that we all endeavor to discover what 
a really Christian society would be, and how 
we can help onward the evolution of the 
particular business in which we may be 
engaged toward that condition. He exhorts 
us to give a thoughtful hearing to the va- 
rious remedies proposed—socialism, single 
tax, etc., and briefly sets these before us. 
He is certain that competition is not Chris- 
tian and that the fami'y ideal, brotherhood 
and loving service contain the germ of the 
solution of the problem. We cordially com- 
mend this thoughtful, intelligible and en- 
couraging discussion, It moves in the right 
direction. 

The Des Moines system of city govern- 
ment is the theme of The Dethronement of 
the City Boss, by John J. Hamilton (Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1.20 net). It contains a 
clear and encouraging account of the most 
important experiment that has been made 
in recent years in the improvement of mu- 
nicipal government, the experiment which 
originated in Galveston after the great 
storm. The author shows how by the adop- 
tion of this plan in Des Moines there really 
is in that city a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people, with en- 
couraging results. The full text of the 
charter is given and also the full text of the 
decision of the Supreme Court as to its 
constitutionality. The working of the same 
plan in the smaller city of Cedar Rapids 
is also described and modifications of the 
plan in Boston, Grand Junction, Col., 
Berkeley, Cal., and other cities. 

It would be difficult to find a discussion 
more impartial or judicial than is contained 
in The Future of Trade-Unionism and Cap- 
italism in a Democracy, by President Hmer- 
itus Charles W. Eliot (Putnam. $4.00 
net). Restrictions on apprenticeship, limi- 
tation of output, advocacy of the boycott 
and the union label; failuré te punish vio- 
lence on the part of their own members; 
and the endeavor to create a monopoly of 
labor, are some of the faults which, the 
author thinks, conflict with demecracy. The 
faults of capitalism are pointed out with 
equal clearness and the ends te be sought 
are clearly set forth in both cases. The 
advocates on either side im the labor con- 
troversy would do well te read with care 
these serious and thoughtful lectures. 

“Never before were so many noble ideals 
at the fere in governing human activity as 
in America today,” is the eptimistic state- 
ment of William Cole Morse in The Amer- 
ican Hope (Appleton’s. $1.50 net). This 
is a beek ef conclusions based on a life of 
long and varied experience, a discussion of 
educatienal, religious and secial problems, 
such as marriage and diverce, single tax, 
vecational education, truth, sin, etc. Read- 
ers will differ with the essayist at many 
points, but will always find him thoughtful 
and suggestive. The general position is 
conservative, 

It is gratifying te read the favorable 
conclusions concerning superior American 
conditions in Labor in Burope and America, 
by Samuel Gompers (Harper's. $2.00 net). 
England, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland were visited by 
Mr. Gompers, primarily as a delegate to vari- 


ous trades union congresses. With a trained 
eye he observed labor conditions in these 
countries, and everywhere found lower 
wages, higher cost of living under similar 
conditions, many burdens from which 
American workmen are free, and in some 
places degrading conditions of poverty which 
he thought not to be equalled in any Amer- 
ican city. Fifteen chapters are devoted to 
his experiences in city after city. In seven 
more are given conclusions under such titles 
as The Oppressed Masses in Hurope, Condi- 
tions in Europe Improving and Old and 
New World Contrasts. 

In his latest volume of essays, called 
Revolution (Macmillan. $1.50 net), Jack 
London defends assassination as a weapon 
for Socialists. To be sure, he refers partic- 
ularly to Russia. But he does not show 
where the line is drawn at which assassin- 
ation should stop. That the assassins are 
to decide. This is worse than the defense 
of lynch law, and it vitiates all that Jack 
London says. He is not a safe expounder 
of Socialism but he is a good example of 
the ultimate issue of the teachings of one 
wing of the Socialists, and as such it is 
well that his violent language should be 
read and the methods defended by his kind 
understood. “There are seven million of 
us,” he says over and over again, ‘and we 
have strong hands.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what men like Hunter and 
Spargo think of words like these. 

The land problem in the United States, its 
bearing on the history of monopoly and on 
the promotion of general prosperity, is dis- 
cussed in Privilege and Democracy by 
Frederic C. Howe (Scribner’s. $1.50 net). 
With the same brilliancy and clearness of 
style shown in “The City,” “The Hope of 
Democracy” and “The British City,” Mr. 
Howe explains in this volume the way in 
which the nation has been led to sell its 
birthright and-to foster evils which now it 
is seeking to counteract. The remedy which 
he proposes is taxation on land ‘alone; in 
other words, the single tax, which he de- 
scribes in the closing chapters. With the 
adoption of this remedy, the author thinks, 
would come a reign of general prosperity 
such as the world has never known. Inas- 
much as this remedy divides the field with 
Socialism, among those who are seeking a 
new order of things, it behooves public- 
spirited citizens to be familiar with such 
arguments as are put forward in this book. 

A Congregational minister deeply in ear- 
nest in his desire for better social conditions 
is David C. Reid, who in Hffective Social 
Reform (published by himself, Stockbridge, 
Mass.), describes existing evils as he sees 
them and his plan for reconstruction. The 
plan is a modified form of Socialism. Its 
first fundamental principle is that “each 
community (town, county, city, state, na- 
tion) shall constitute itself by law into a sin- 
gle business corporation, with every citizen 
as a responsible sovereign agent in it, to own 
and control its own proper utilities, indus- 
trial and commercial, as far as the interests 
of the people may demand.” It is not 
necessary to go farther. There are twelve 
such “fundamental principles,’’ but no sat- 
isfactory explanation of the method by 
which all the people shall be persuaded to 
make the change from present conditions 
to such communal ownership. The defect 
of the book is that common to all. social- 
istic plans. Its worth is in its justifiable 
indignation at present conditions and its 
honest effort to bring about a more truly 
Christian society. 

In the Art of Life Series the latest vol- 
ume is Latter Day Saints and Sinners, by 
Edward A. Ross (Huebsch. 50 cents net). 


The vigorous style of the author’s former 
popular work, “Sin and Society,’ marks 
the present book. The theme is the new 
types of wrongdoing which “have sprung up 
in the wake of social development as weeds 
follow the plow that breaks up the prairie 
sod.” The new form of sin consists in the 
abuse of a relation that is new. ‘The les- 
sons set forth in the little book are vitally 
important and contain the ‘secret of moral 
progress. 

Bible classes and men’s clubs that are 
studying social problems will do well to ex- 
amine a series of Studies in American Social 
Conditions, prepared by Richard H. Kd- 
wards of Madison University, Madison, 
Wis. Immigration, the Negro Problem, the 
Labor Problem, Poverty, Concentrated 
Wealth, etc., are some of the topics of 
study, each published in a pamphlet, with 
excellent bibliographies (10 cents each, $1.15 
for the series). 


Social Pathology 


Studies in social pathology are not at- 
tractive, but nevertheless are very im- 
portant. Hygiene and Morality, by Lavinia 
L. Dock (Putnam. $1.25 net), deals with 
the social evil and its horrible diseases, well 
called the “Black Plague.’’ In spite of its 
repulsive nature the knowledge here given 
should be widely disseminated. Miss Dock 
is Secretary of the International Council 
of Nurses, and speaks with authority. We 
may not think, as she does, that when the 
facts are known the public will treat this 
evil as effectively and intelligently as it 
does the ‘“‘White Plague,’’ but otherwise the 
author is right and should be supported 
in her appeal for the single standard of 
morals, better laws and better economic 
conditions for women. If the book fails 
at any point it is in laying too little em- 
phasis on the matter of women’s wages, 
which is probably at the root, so far as 
women are concerned, of the social evil. 

The same reform which Miss Dock as a 
nurse has endeavored to promote by present- 
ing the facts known to the medical pro- 
fession, Mr. James Oppenheim has cham- 
pioned as a novelist in Wild Oats (Huebsch. 
$1.20 net). A young man who has sown 
his wild oats is warned by his physician 
that he must postpone his marriage. He 
rejects the warning only to reap the harvest 
of his sin and ignorance in the blindness of 
his child and the blighting of his home. 
The mora: viciousness of the double stand- 
ard and other equally important lessons are 
plainly taught. The story is not overdrawn 
and should be effective. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Bok suggests in a Foreword, it is the 
psychological moment for such a story. 


Public Hygiene 


They who live in cities, and especially 
they who are endeavoring to make the city 
a better place to live in, will gain much 
valuable information from The Health of 


the City, by Hollis Godfrey (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25 net), in which such every- 
day affairs as air, water, wastes, food, 


housing and noise are discussed in their 
bearing on the health of the citizen. The 
book is more interesting tham fiction and is 
the work of a trained expert. Its pages 
will provide abundant evidence for the in- 
telligent promotion of wise legislation, on 
matters of vital importance, such as the 
smoke nuisance, pure milk and ice, the dis- 
posal of sewage and the prevention of need- 
less, nerve-racking noises. Constant refer- 
ence is made to the successful experiments - 
of progressive cities in our own and other 
lands. 
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The proper construction of tenement 
houses is a matter affecting the health and 
morals of a community. Housing Reform, 
by Lawrence Veiller (Charities Pub. Com. 
$1.25), is an admirable handbook on this 
subject, written by an expert, and should 
be read and thorovghly digested by every 
citizen interested in city welfare? It not 
only points out the best course of action 
where remedy is necessary, but it warns 
against foolish and fruitless effort. ‘ Espe- 
cially it urges that the growth of slums be 
prevented, that the creation of types of 
building which will later become a menace 
be forbidden in advance. It emphatically 
denies the statement that the poor do not 
desire and would not profit by better con- 
ditions, There are chapters on How to 
Start a Movement for Housing Reform, 
Model ‘Tenements, Municipal Tenements, 
Housing Laws, How to Secure Legislative 
Reform, ete. 


A New Hymnal 


It is a serious matter in these days to 
edit a church hymnal, both because of the 
increasing inherent difficulty of the prob- 
lem, and because of the high standard of 
editorial method that has already been il- 
lustrated. The editors of the recent Hymns 
of the Kingdom (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York)—Rey. Henry S. Coffin of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York, and also on the staff of Union Sem- 
inary, and Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of Har- 
vard Church, Brookline, formerly profes- 
sor in Yale Divinity School—have fully ap- 
preciated the magnitude and delicacy of their 
task, and have executed it with conspicu- 
ous fidelity and technical success. 

The special novelty of this collection lies 
in its scheme of arrangement, about seven- 
tenths of the total number of hymns (488) 
being gathered under the three suggestive 
headings: The Lord of the Kingdom, The 
Kingdom of God (including the Church, the 
Home, the City, the Nation, the World and 
the Consummation) ; and The Children of 
the Kingdom (with four subdivisions, Re- 
pentance, Faith, Hope, Love). To these 
principal sections follow over 120 hymns for 
particular times, services and seasons, and 
about twenty children’s hymns. This group- 
ing has decided value in that it brings into 
prominence essential unities and interrela- 
tions. It should make the practical use of 
the book easy and intelligent. 

In the preface the editors emphasize 
their desire to make a compact and choice 
collection, preserving as much as _ possible 
that which usage has consecrated, but freely 
including new material; and to select ‘‘only 
hymns which are poetically beautiful, which 
express a normal and healthy spiritual ex- 
perience, contain no divisive theology, and 
are specifically Christian.’ The result 
shows at every point the evidence of care 
and wisdom in pursuing these purposes, of 
course within the stringent limits of size. 
Similar pains have been expended upon the 
choice and adaptation of the tunes, though 
some will feel that here the range of style 
is slightly too great, yielding to the impulse 
to preserve a few mediocre “favorites.” 

The one query about the plan is one which 
arises about all “small” collections. This 
book contains less than five hundred hymns, 
-which, no doubt, is more than any given 
church is likely to use constantly. It would 
seem, then, that brevity should be a great 
gain, especially if it produces a volume that 
is light and handy, and if it drops the ob- 
solete and the undesirable. In this case, 
however, brevity brings no noticeable de- 
crease in weight and size. And, in any 
ease, “small” collections involve difficulties 
for such users as do not hold exactly the 
viewpoint of the editors, and make the range 
of hymns within specific subdivisions very 
small. In spite of the prevalent opinion 
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to the contrary, we doubt whether in these 
days it is possible to make a book that 
shall have wide utility without including 
many more than 500 hymns, unless a de- 
crease in inches and ounces is secured. This 
general remark is made, however, with full 
recognition of the skill shown in this par- 
ticular book in keeping within a small 
number. ’ 

The book is provided with full indexes 
and with careful notes about the authorship 
and date of hymns and tunes. Appended 
are a number of chants and a series of over 
eighty selections for responsive reading. 
The latter, so far as they are taken from the 
Psalms, are planned for the days of a 
month, after the general scheme of the 
Prayer Book. We doubt the wisdom of 
setting the Psalm selections in the order of 
their number in the Bible, and are uncer- 
tain about the studied effort to preserve the 
parallelistic antiphony of the original. 
Some technical objection, too, may be made 
to the pointing of the chants. But these are 
details. The typography and binding of the 
volume are exceedingly satisfactory. 

Wapo S. Prart, 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Newark’s Shame 


BY BEV. THOMAS H. WARNER 
Pastor First Congregational Church 


Newark, O., is an industrial city of 
80,000 inhabitants, beautifully located in 
the Licking Valley. For years it has been 
recognized as one of the most progressive 
and attractive cities of its size in the United 
States. Recently it has been in the eye of 
the world because of the lynching which oc- 
curred on its public square on Friday, 
July 8. 

This is the story of Newark’s shame. In 
December, 1908, Licking County voted dry 
under the Rose County Local Option Law, 
by a majority of 745. The law went into 
effect in January, 1909, and eighty saloons 
were closed in Newark. But the sale of in- 
toxicants was gradually resumed. 
Atherton made no attempt to enforce the 
law, and eventually intoxicants were sold 
as openly as before the election. 

The Law and Order League employed 
detectives. The cases were taken before the 
Common Pleas Court, as no convictions 
could have been secured in the mayor’s 
court. There were more than eighty suc- 
cessful prosecutions. If the offender agreed 
to quit the business the sentence was sus- 
pended. Some did this. But the majority 
appealed, and the cases were carried to the 
Circuit Court and then to the State Supreme 
Court. The decision of the Common Pleas 
Court was affirmed in nearly every case. 

As soon as the decisions of the State 
Supreme Court were announced a reign of 
terror began. First threats were made by 
word of mouth, by letter and by telephone. 
The pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, who is secretary of the Local Op- 
tion League, was among those threatened. 
Then vicious attacks were made upon the 
property and person of the “dry” leaders. 
Some were driven from town, others car- 
ried revolvers, as they were in constant 
danger of attack. The Common Pleas judge 
walked round the public square with a re- 
volver in his hand, to show that he was 
prepared. 

On the day of the lynching there were 
about thirty-eight places where intoxicants 
could be bought. A raid on five of the 
principal ones was planned. The detectives 
employed were sworn in as deputy marshals. 
As the warrant was being read in one place 
a murderous assault was made upon the 
chief detective. He arrested the bartender 
and his assailant, and took them to the 
county jail, but the officials refused to re- 


ceive them. Then the mob gathered and the 


Mayor. 
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detectives had to release their prisoners and 
run for their lives. 

Etherington, the man who was lynched, 
boarded a city car and rode to the outskirts 
of the city, expecting there to take an inter- 
urban car and get away from the trouble. 
But he found a crowd awaiting him and they 
proceeded to assault him. He jumped on a 
passing automobile, but the occupants 
pushed him off. The mob attacked him. 
Howard, the saloon-keeper who was shot, 
was leading the mob. According to his own 
confession, he struck Htherington. It was 
then that the poor fellow, bruised, covered 
with blood, and half dead, drew his revolver 
and fired. His act was justifiable. 

When the attack was made on the jail 
no effort was made to defend it or to pro- 
tect Htherington. According to their own 
statements, while the mob was battering 
down the door the mayor and the chief of 
police went home to bed, and as soon as the 
outer door of the jail gave way the sheriff 
left the building and went to the city prison. 
It was a most flagrant display of cowardice. 

The mayor, the chief of police and the 
sheriff were directly responsible for the 
tragedy. They’ took their orders from the 
lawless elements, by whom they were com- 
pletely controlled. They refused to enforce 
the laws. They tried to checkmate every 
move of the Law and Order League. In the 
critical hour they proved themselves utterly 
incompetent and cowardly. But the blame 
is not theirs alone. The so-called “good 
citizens” who-encouraged or tolerated the de- 
fiance of law, or who kept out of the 
fight, are also to blame. The work has been 
carried on by a small body of determined 
men, who, at the risk of their lives, have 
tried to have the law enforced. But for the 
Common Pleas judge, who believes in law 
enforcement and who is absolutely fearless, 
anarchy would have triumphed. 

Previous to the tragedy the situation was 
laid before Governor Harmon, but he refused 
to interfere. Afterward he rose to the oc- 
casion. He suspended the mayor and or- 
dered a thorough investigation. About forty 
suspects have been arrested and in all prob- 
ability the guilty parties will suffer for their 
crime. 

A brighter day has dawned in Newark. 
The delinquent officials have been removed. 
Public sentiment has crystallized and is 
unanimous in demanding the enforcement 
of the law. The new mayor, John M. 
Ankele, who is a member of’ Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, is enforcing the law 
vigorously, and Newark is doing her best to 
remove the foul stain of anarchy from her 
escutcheon, 

Newark, O. 


Made in One Image 


I saw the other day a composite photo- 
graph of a group of physicians, eighteen in 
all, and all taken on the same plate and each 
one on the same spot. It was a beautiful 
face that was the resultant, full of refine- 
ment and sympathy. I have read that an 
artist-photographer once tried that same 
thing with a lot of people picked up on 
the street, and the result was a composite 
whose likeness seemed very much like the 
face of the Christ. I can believe this latter 
story since seeing actually the reproduction 
mentioned in the first-named similar incident. 
There is more of good in humanity than evil. 
The human spirit: what is it after all but 
the divine spirit? Among all the races there 
is the mark of their creation after the pat- 
tern of the Divine Original. The future 
American will be the superman made up of 
the best of all the races.—R. DeW. Mallary, 
D. D., in Immigration, 


Gold that buys health can never be-ill spent, 
Nor hours laid out in harmless merriment. 
—John Webster. 
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Heroic Pioneering in Medical Missions 
A Forgotten Bit of American Board History 


Joseph Cook once began a lecture in Ober- 
lin by saying that he had just come from the 
grave of Charles G. Finney in preparation 
for his theme. Many another man now fa- 
mous, has spent a profitable Sunday after- 
noon among the graves of the sacred dead in 
the little cemetery southwest of Oberlin 
village. - For, in that quiet spot by the 
brook, rests the dust of as many men and 
women who have wrought righteousness, en- 
rolled under the Congregational order, as is 
to be found in many a more pretentious and 
spacious dwelling-place of the dead. 

Not thirty feet from the modest stone 
which marks the grave of Finney is a marble 


slab of the type favored two generations 
ago with the scroll, ““Emelie Jane , died 
July 27, 1848, aged twelve years.” If one’s 


curiosity follows that simple record to dis- 
eover who this little girl was, he would be 
rewarded by a most interesting story of ad- 
venture. For Emelie Jane was a mother- 
less maid who, with her younger sister and 
baby brother, had been brought from far off 
Asia by their bereaved father, an American 
surgeon, and left for a time in the care of 
the good mothers of Oberlin. The father, 
condemned and discredited as a heretic, went 
about among people who shared his views 
to secure funds to return to his mission field. 
While he was gone HWmelie was taken sud- 
denly ill. Though he hastened to her side 
and used the utmost medical skill, she died. 
But the story of the reasons for her being 
in Oberlin, told in a closely written diary 
covering forty years of thrilling experience, 
shows the strange and devious paths in 
which our greatest missionary society has 
come on its way to its centennial year. 

Our fitst glimpse of the writer of the 
diary is in a central New York village early 
in the nineteenth century, where he was 
a mere lad, clerking for his uncle in the 
country store and selling rum and gin along 
with molasses and flour. The Washington- 
ian movement came; the barrels of strong 
drink were rolled into the street and their 
contents emptied into the gutter. It was 
the boy’s first moral quickening. ‘That win- 
ter there was a revival and the youth was 
converted. Along with the conversion came 
the early stories of missions in the Sand- 
wich Islands, in India and Turkey, a story 
of Christian adventure parallelling those of 
the Book of Acts. The boy’s restless New 
England heritage, for his father was an or- 
dained graduate of Yale, was awakened by 
these tales of mysterious countries over sea. 
He determined to give himself as a mission- 
ary, and took a medical course in New York. 

He offered himself at the “Rooms,” as the 
Board offices were then called. “Are you 
married?’ was the question put by the sec- 
retary. He was not. “Are you planning 
to be?” He was not, for who would marry 
a man bent on such an adventure? But 
there lay on the secretary’s desk an appli- 
eation from a mature and worthy person 
of New Jersey, offering to go as a mission- 


ary. ‘Would not the young doctor corre- 
spond with this estimable lady?” He 
would. He came back six months later, 


The correspondence had come to nought. 
More than forty letters had been exchanged, 
eosting at the rate of thirty-two cents a 
letter for postage. 

Reading the letters at this distance you 
can readily discern the cause of the failure. 
The stilted, cold, theological atmosphere of 
the one ill matched the adventurous enthu- 
siasm of the other. The secretary liked the 
young man, admired his persistence. A let- 
ter had just come from a young girl in Clin- 
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ton, N. Y., asking to be sent, but the Board 
sent no single persons then. Here was a 
second chance. 

Diffident though he was, he started for 
Clinton. The suggestion was inspired. The 
lovers joined hand Almost instantly, and in 
July, 1834, sailed away from Boston in the 
good ship Cashmere, bound for Singapore 
with the ultimate destination Bangkok. The 
bride was twenty-two, the doctor six years 
older, children, practically, without experi- 
ence of the world, sailing away to plant 
Christian civilization across the seas, where 
there was not the slightest indication that it 
was wanted. There were six months of sail- 
ing around the Cape. When they reached 
Singapore there was no ship to carry them 
farther. During the long wait a baby was 
born, breathed a few hours and then died. 
Finally a Dutch merchantman bound north 
on its annual voyage arrived, and they sailed 
in it to the future home. 

The despot who ruled the land was hostile 
to white men. ‘Two hundred years before 
the Jesuits had come and gained great 
power, till their leader, the Greek adven- 
turer, Constance Phaulcon, was assassin- 
ated, and the Jesuit power waned. But 
there remained a dread of the white man 
and his ways. Insult and ridicule, and often 
violence, met him if he dared to go far from 
the river. But the physician found immedi- 
ate openings to do good, especially for surgi- 
cal and medical service. Wounded soldiers 
from the border wars, rotting to death in 
bamboo sheds, forlorn beggars blind from 
ophthalmia and cataract, fever-ridden skele- 
tons, one by one came to know the health- 
giving skill of this medicine man who ac- 
cepted no fee. A second daughter came and 
died of smallpox just before Jenner made his 
great discovery. A vial of vaccine virus was 
sent for and in due time thousands of chil- 
dren were made immune from the deadly 
plague, and then hundreds of mothers with 
their babes crowded the doctor’s quarters. 

Childbirth, which had been more fatal 
than war, was made normal by the Amer- 
ican physician, and he was even called into 
the sacred precincts of the harem to save a 
favorite concubine. His success persuaded 
the despot to prrmit the few white men to 
remain in ihe country, though the decree 
had gone torih that they must go. Mean- 
while the young wife, in spite of the cares 


of motlerhood, had learned the language, 
written primers and gospel stories, trans- 


lated hymns, invented a spelling-book and 


grammar, and helped her husband to con- 
struct a complete story of the Old Testa- 
ment in the native language—a story which 
has not since been excelled. The charm of 
her face (I once saw a daguerreotype of its 
sweetness and spiritual force), the grace of 
her speech, her rare personality thrust into 
that barbarism, drew to her the choice 
spirits among the native folk. She held a 
reception among the women every day. 

The doctor and his colleagues had with 
marvelous energy and ingenuity gotten to- 
gether a printing plant, and books were go- 
ing out to the more intelligent and were 
being read by young men of the new order; 
one young man especially—ihe prince-priest, 
who had taken Buddhist vows to escape a 
worse fate from his brother on the throne. 
By a sure instinct which draws men of 
power together, this singular genius and the 
young American doctor met and became in- 
s'antly friends—a friendship far-reaching 
and lifelong. This ambitious spirit, fettered 
in the monastry, hungry to know and do, 
drew out of his American friend the best he 


had of the Western wisdom. He greedily 
absorbed language, physics, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, history, with an eagerness and a vise- 
like memory which amazed the American. 
A Buddhist philosopher always, he rejected 
the Calvinism of his friend, punctured it by 
quoting out of the. New Testament story 
itself, but embraced the spirit of the Master. 

The American found his theology failing 
him. The Buddhist discovered the emer- 
gence of a new sun in his own life. By and 
by the despot died. The prince-priest came 
to the throne, the kingdom was opened to 
intercourse with the world, complete reli- 
gious freedom was decreed and enforeed long 
before it prevailed in parts of the Western 
world, and the little Oriental kingdom en- 
tered upon a new time. But that is another 
story. 

The physician’s failing Calvinism was 
gradually replaced by a certain mysticism, 
of the school of Mahan and Finney of Ober- 
lin, which reached the ends of the earth 
through the Oberlin Hvangelist. His col- 
leagues—for the mission had now five men 
—noted the changed accent of the doctor’s 
theology, and reported him to the “Rooms.” 
Then begins a sad story of theological dis- 
sension—the one man and another colleague 
asking for liberty to hold their views, the 
three others regarding him as dangerous and 
insisting upon his conformity to the old 
standards or resignation. While the slow- 
sailing ships carried the accusation and con- 
demnation back and forth the sweet woman 
from Clinton drooped. ‘The theological ten- 
sion and the consequent anxiety about the ac- 
tion of the “Rooms” aggravated the malady. 
She passed away from the strife as the little 
son was born, and they laid her body under 
the bamboos. ‘The word came that the doc- 
tor and his colleague who shared his views 
must return to America. The good man 
gathered up his little brood of three and 
made the sad, anxious journey by the Cape 
and St. Helena. The colleague who shared 
his heresy died: What a journey, with that 
group of three little ones, the youngest only 
a baby, to face a Board and churches made 
hosule by the accusation of fatal heresy. 

When he landed he found the authorities 
cold, the old friends indifferent and suspi- 
cious. Only in Oberlin was there welcome 
and thither he went and left the children 
while he sought to interest new friends in 
the promising work. The American Board, 
tired of the strife, gave up the mission and 
turned over its good will to the Presby- 
terians, who had just organized a Board. 
Anti-slavery men, impatient at the unwill- 
ingness of the Board to take a vigorous 
stand, organized the A. M. A. The doctor, 
with the Oberlin sympathy behind him, 
secured money enough to buy out the prop- 
erty of the Board in Siam, a sum amounting 
to something over $4,000, and, having found 
a-new mother for his little ones, went back 
to his field under the A. M. A., and never 
again returned to his native land. 

After twenty-five years of service, during ° 
which, under the favor of his friend now 
upon the throne, he became one of the most 
influential men in the. realm, he was laid 
beside his first wife under the bamboos. 
But that is also another story. Of the chil- 
dren and children’s children of that young 
mother of tribulation, one is the wife of a 
famous missionary—three have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in American universities, 
others are artists, teachers, missionaries. 
For the influence of a single heroic life is 
measureless. 

Cleveland, O. 
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Philadelphia—Progressive and Promising 


" A Survey of Our Congregational Interests 


It is a grateful surprise to one who has 
been in New York Congregationalism for 
fourteen years, and is, as it were, a home- 
sick exile, to come to the City of Brotherly 
Love and find that instead of one or two 
there are a dozen churches of our order, 
half of which are in a strong, healthy con- 
dition. 

At the Philadelphia conference held re- 
cently in Vineland, N. J., the first visit to 
this church in eight years, encouraging 
reports came from all the churches. The 
moderator was Dr. E. W. Rice, secretary 
of the American Sunday School Union. 
Our churches owe a debt of gratitude to 
him and to Dr. M. H. Williams, the literary 
editor of the same Union, for their vigilant 
care of Congregational interests in this 
vicinity. Pastors come and go, but these 
two brethren have helped to guide at least 
two generations, and their advice has been 
invaluable. To these two should be added 
Sec. C. H. Richards of the Church Building 
Society. When Dr. Richards came to Cen- 
tral Church in 1890 it was the only center 
we had, with the excepti n of Germantown 
and Pilgrim, then two-year old babies. Now 
there are a dozen centers, mustering over 
2,300 members, with a total enrollment of 
over 2,700 in the’ Sunday schools. That is 
to say, there are about 10,000 people of all 
ages, more or less, attached to our Congre- 
gational work, and that is a nucleus for 
future development. The property accumu- 
lated by these dozen churches amounts to 
$350,000, 

These results have been accumulated with 
out the aid of wealthy families. Congre- 
gational people of growing material wealth 
have constantly gone into Philadelphia 
churches of other denominations. A recent 
attorney general of the United States, and 
also the late John H. Converse, were both 
at one time in attendance at Central Church 
or its Sunday school. In recent years our 
denomination has lost by having neither 
policy nor means to follow the suburban 
trend of well-to-do families. If it had had 
both, we might now have at least half a 
dozen strong suburban churches of the self- 
propagating variety, and also have been 
able to care for the much-needed local home 
missionary work. As it is, if the money can 
be secured, the next decade ought to see 
several Congregational enterprises estab- 
lished in the suburbs, to meet the demand 
for our adaptable polity and our freedom 
of faith. For it is surely rising in this con- 
servative city, where the soundest orthodoxy 
has permitted the grossest political corrup- 
tion. Possibly Lincoln Steffens wrote his 
famous article, Philadelphia Corrupt and 
Contented, after imbibing freely from the 
Westminster standards. 

The conference itself took a round trip 
of over seventy miles to give to Vineland 
the fellowship which it needs in its South 
Jersey solitude. Philadelphia is its nearest 
neighbor, and hence Vineland, while in New 
Jersey for state conference purposes, is 
twice as far from other churches in its own 
state as it is from the local Philadelphia 
fellowship. Vineland has a fame of its 
own. The center of a big grape industry, 
it is a strictly prohibition township, and 
illicit brewers or sellers are vigorously 
hunted down. Years ago the hunters were 
baffled until they found that the liquor 
agent was a minister and the barroom con- 
cealed somewhere on ecclesiastic premises. 
Our Vineland church is somewhat unusual 
in that its minister is named Sexton and 
its sexton is a minister, a negro brother, 
who is also church clerk. The church has 
had a trying history, was poorly located 
and often mismanaged. It pays a ridicu- 
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lously small salary, but fortunately is out 
of debt, has been prettily improved and dec- 
orated, and is entering an era of promise 
such as it has not experienced in twenty 
years. Mr. Sexton is a young HWnglishman 
not yet licensed, and has already trebled 
the congregation. The visit of the confer- 
ence has visibly helped matters. 

Central Church reported new life, en- 
larged congregations and several vigorous 
measures for new work next season. Park 
Church, where Rey. C. B. Adams has had 
his only pastorate for fourteen years, gath- 
ering over 300 members, has had its hap- 
piest year, receiving twenty-eight on con- 
fession alone. Special features here are a 
children’s monthly service, and in the spring 
and fall months a vesper service that at- 
tracts hundreds by its rich devotional and 
musical quality. 

Germantown under its new leader, Rey. 
HE. H. Romig, is forging ahead rapidly. 
With nearly 400 members, and the same 
number in Sunday school, it is no wonder 
that an excellent parish house has just been 
secured. It contains a fine, modern Bible 
school room, with separate floor for primary 
department, and men’s club, ete. In the 
last three years over 600 homes have been 
built within only half a mile radius of the 
church, and another hundred are now going 
up. The chureh has a strong missionary 
work. 

A surprise on the south side of the city 
has been the splendid growth of Snyder 
Avenue. Under Rey. T. E. Wilder, whose 
devotion nearly killed him, in thirteen years 
the ehurch which he organized grew to 500 
members, largely of the industrial classes. 
An excellent successor has recently come in 
Rey. A. N. Greenfield, who was called from 


Baltimore, and is an addition of much 
strength. The recent car strike inflicted 
serious damage to this church while it 


lasted, but the people have bravely settled 
down again, and in a little while will have 
their fine stone property free of all debt. 

Kensington, in the mill district, has also 
suffered severely from the strike, and also 
in having no pastor for some time. The 
brief pastorate of the last minister, and the 
death of Mr. W. H. Wanamaker, who 
helped the project from the start, left the 
new stone church uncompleted. The pas- 
torate has been accepted, after a few 
months as stated supply, by a man of wide 
experience, Rev. M. W. Hissey, formerly 
in Ohio, and the other churches expect good 
results. No church makes a more inviting 
appeal to the local fellowship than this one. 
It is surrrounded by industrial workers, a 
great many of whom are English and Scotch. 
While they are poor in material wealth they 
have large families and good habits. 

Pilgrim, begun in 1887, ran along on 
limited lines for a decade, and then called 
one of its own Sunday school boys, Harry 
W. Myers, Jr., to be its minister, and he 
has remained ever since. His church of 200 
members is not far from the same district 
tapped by Kensington. Thus three Con- 
gregational churches are*carrying the demo- 
eratic and social message of our polity and 
faith to the industrial workers in the third 
largest city of the country. 

A Union Congregational Church, of col- 
ored. people, recently called Rey. Calvin 
Lane, formerly pastor of our Bethlehem 
church, Newark, and before that, doing 
A. M. A. work in North Carolina. The 
church is building its first home of stone, 
and, while undertaking a serious burden, is 
wisely aiming at a strong future. Mr. Lane 
has had the experience which the church 
needs at this juncture. 


Of three suburban churches, Glenolden, 
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Midvale and Maple Shade, the first is by 
far the strongest. Rev. G. R. Lockwood in 
seven years has gathered 150 members, a 
Bible school even larger, a healthy mis- 
sionary~ society among the women and sey- 
eral other features of community attraction. 
Midvale Church, near the steel works, and 
Maple Shade, a new residential territory, 
are yet so young and weak that their min- 
isters are in business each day in order to 
provide a means of living. Midvale has 
sixty and Maple Shade forty church 
members. 

There is a Congregational City Mission- 
ary Society just three years old, which has 
not of course become strong enough yet to 
do much in strengthening the growing 
enterprises. But it has an excellent con- 
stitution, and only needs some one to give 
time to its working to make it an effective 
instrument for church extension. An in- 
come of $1,500 a year would work almost 
marvelous changes in some directions. Like 
several other matters in the city and through 
the state, a looseness of business admin- 
istration has retarded progress that could 
have been made, with little sacrifice. Even 
the Apportionment Plan has not been circu- 
lated as was expected, and so one hears 
nothing of it at present. There is much to 
be done here, and, fortunately, the spirit 
for doing it, and doing it better, is strong, 
and there is an able body of strong young 
ministers to exert efficient leadership. 

Philadelphia, Pa. SYDNEY. 


‘“‘Help Wanted” in Gary 


It was the reading of a page of The Con- 
gregationalist, telling of Upbuilding Indi- 
ana’s Steel City, which is connected with 
the vision which appeared to a Chicago 
woman. A great company of late-come pil- 
grims to America from all quarters of the 
world stood before her, and in behalf of 
their children prayed, “Come over to Gary 
and help us.” 

“How eager to make the most of their 
opportunities those foreigners huddled to- 
gether in the ‘patch,’” she said to me. 
“They are not besotted men or low-down 
women; they have fine faces. They are 
eager to learn and to get something better 
here in America—and their children will 
be still more eager. They will do well in 
the public schools, and after they begin 
work in the mills they would jump at the 
chance to go to night school. There isn’t 
a better place in the world for an institu- 
tion similar to the Cooper Institute, New 
York, than in Gary. I would like to go 
there and live, and help work out some- 
thing like that for young women as well as 
young men.” 

This woman, an educator of high rank, 
with the spirit of Jane Addams in addi- 
tion, went on to tell where such an institu- 
tion could advantageously be located. She 
is so convinced that the vision is heaven- 
sent that she has secured an option on a 
nineteen-acre tract of land and by faith 
dedicated it to the glory of God and the 
good of the children of the poor in Gary. 
The means to carry the enterprise to com- 
pletion are not hers, but she has done what 
she could, believing that in some way God 
will raise a benefactor to complete it. 

The best commercial and mechanical tal- 
ent in the country is being enlisted in work- 
ing out the industrial problems in the Steel 
City. But the great problem here, as 
everywhere, is the human problem. Already 
agencies for practical philanthropy are fol- 
lowing close upon the heels of industrial 
enterprise. To Gary thousands are com- 
ing upon commercial adventure. Is not this 
Chicago woman’s vision a hopeful sign that 
a class will be drawn to Gary who have 
higher aims than getting material gain? 
A good place for any kind of an investment, 
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it has almost unrevealed attractions as an 
opportunity for investment of influence. 

_A foreign missionary station in the home- 
land—this is what our First Church there 
is called to be. The trustees have recently 
decided to go ahead in financial venture, 
and on the return of Dr. Hopkins from 
vacation, Sept. 1, the interior will be ade- 
quately furnished. This will leave little to 
be desired in the church plant for the im- 
mediate future. The greatest need is work- 
ers. So strategically important is Gary, 
rapidly drawing residents from all parts of 
the country, that it should be especially on 
the hearts of all Congregationalists. 

It would be a great help in the local work 
if the pastors of those who are moving to 
Gary would notify Dr. F. BH. Hopkins of 
their expected coming. ; 

As the early autumn brings thousands of 
new people to Chicago, who will sorely need 
shepherding during their first months of 
residence, it is exceedingly important that 
all pastors ef churches from which they 
come should learn their first residence and 
send the member to the Congregational 
pastor nearest this location. Should the 
country paster lack requisite information, 
any notice concerning newcomers sent to 
The Congregetionalist, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
will’ be forwarded to the pastor in Chicago 
most favorably located to follow it up. 

But in all of Greater Chicago, Gary is 
the particular parish where this kind of 
fraternal co-operation is most immediately 
necessary and opportune. Sees 


Boston Events 


In common with all the cities, Boston ex- 
periences a marked cessation of church ac- 
tivities during the summer months, though 
the application of Christian effort is evi- 
dent in the many outdoor charities and 
philanthropies of the season. The visiting 
preacher is often the only unusual event in 
the week’s routine. Last Sunday he was 
not largely represented, Dr. C. H. Beale of 
Milwaukee being at Eliot Church, Newton, 
Rev. P. F. Martin of Chicago at Shawmut 
and Dr. John Brittain Clark of Brooklyn at 
Park Street. In most of the other churches 
pastors and assistant pastors, together with 
some familiar local faces, were in charge. 

In Dorchester the day was notable at 
Romsey Street Church by the laying of the 
corner stone of the new edifice. Rev. F. L. 
Luce, the pastor, conducted the usual appro- 
priate services, in which he was assisted by 
Rey. C. F. Weeden of Harvard Church and 
representatives of the other Congregational 
bodies. The growing demands of a prosper- 
ous parish have called for some time for a 
new edifice, and the ceremony last Sunday 
marks the first formal steps in the project, 
which from the start has been fostered by 
our Congregational Church Union. 


Christian News 


The autumn meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Hngland and Wales, which 
is to be held in Dr. Horton’s church at 
Hampstead in North London, will have an 
unusual feature. The subject for one even- 
ing will be The Unity of the Church, and 
the addresses will be given by Canon Hens- 
ley Henson (Anglican), Rey. J. H. Shakes- 
peare (Baptist) and Rev. Silvester Horne 
(Congregationalist). 


Berea College has been for five years dis- 
turbed by efforts of the legislature of Ken- 
tuecky to break up its traditional policy of 
educating whites and negroes’ together. 
Having compelled the separation of the two 
races, the legislature determined to prevent 
the establishment of a college for negroes. 
A fund of $400,000 was subscribed to pro- 
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vide for the creation of Lincoln Institute, 
but efforts to locate it were blocked in one 
way and another, and finally a law was 
passed making it illegal for the Institute 
to use or hold more than seventy-five acres 
of its domain without the consent by vote 
of the precinct in which it had been placed. 
The case was tried in the Louisville Circuit 
Court, and the law was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. This decision has now been 
upheld by the Court of Appeals. The 
Berea Quarterly quotes from the decision, 
declaring that the law is contrary to the 
Bill of Rights. The Court said: 

“What good reason can be given for pro- 
hibiting the exercise of such a charity as that 
which we haye under discussion, unless it 
can be shown that education, supplemented 
by religious training, may be in some way 
an evil to society? Does not the mind of 
every virtuous and right-thinking person at 
once admit that the contrary is true?... 
Education strengthens the mind, purifies the 
heart and widens the horizon of thought; 
it magnifies the domain of hope, multiplies 
the chance of success in life and opens wide 
the door of opportunity to the poor as well 
as to the rich. It makes better husbands, 
better fathers and better citizens. It is not 
doubted that the legislature, under the police 
power, may regulate education in many re- 
spects. It may prohibit the mingling of 
white and colored children in the same 
schools or in schools of immediate proximity. 
Perhaps it may be within the police power 
to prohibit co-education of the sexes, or in 


any other reasonable way to regulate the] 


mere manner of educating the youth of the 
state; but to arbitrarily prohibit education 
is in direct violation of the Bill of Rights 
above quoted.” 


(K)nights of the Bath 


One of the many amusing episodes nar- 
rated by George Cary Eggleston in his “Rec- 
ollections of a Varied Life” is the following: 

Hotel rooms with private bathrooms ad- 
joining were wholly unknown before the 
Civil War, and the practice of taking a 
daily bath was very uncommon indeed. A 
hotel guest asking for such a thing would 
have been pointed out to bystanders as a 
curiosity of effete dandyism. Parenthetic- 
ally, I may say that as late as 1886 I en- 
gaged for my wife and myself a room with a 
private bath on the first floor of the Nadeau 
House, then the best hotel in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The man at the desk explained that 
the bathroom did not open directly into the 
room, but adjoined it and was accessible 
from the dead end of the hallway without. 
We got on very well with this arrangement 
until Saturday night came, when, as I esti- 
mated the number, all the unmarried men in 
the city took turns in bathing in my private 
bathroom, When I entered complaint at the 
desk next morning, the clerk evidently re- 
garded me as a monster of arrogant selfish- 
ness. He explained that as I had free use 
of the bathroom every day and night of the 
week, I ought not to feel aggrieved at its in- 
vasion by other cleanly disposed persons on 
“the usual night for taking a bath.” 

The experience brought two facts to my 
attention: first, that in the opinion of the 
great majority of my fellow-American citi- 
zens one bath a week was quite sufficient, 
and, second, that the fixed bathtub with hot 
and cold water running directly into it is a 
thing of comparatively modern use. I sup- 
pose that in the eighteen-fifties, and quite 
certainly in the first half of that decade, 
there were no such appliances of luxurious 
living in any but the very wealthiest houses, 
if even there. Persons who wanted an “all- 
over bath” went to a barber shop for it, if 
they lived in a city, and if they lived else- 
where, went without it, or pressed a family 
washtub into friendly service. 
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Saint John’s, Manlius 


Where Teaching and Training Go Hand 
in Hand 


BY JOHN A. OFFORD 


A principal of a boys’ school said recently 
to me that parents do not seem to be as care- 
ful as they used to be in dealing with their 
boys to see that they get a firm grip on edu- 
cational fundamentals. 
meant, as I gathered from further remarks, 
was that social demands were too often 
allowed to interfere with school requirements 
and discipline. If my friend’s statement is 
true, it is a strong argument in favor of the 
boarding school, where the school atmos- 
phere surrounds the student all the time and 
is changed only at stated intervals of vaca- 
tion. The boy who, living at home, attends 
school during morning and afternoon ses- 
sions is very apt to have his own inclination 
to shirk, abetted by a mistaken parental 
good nature, to the great detriment of his 
class work and to the lowering of his appre- 
ciation of that which school life is intended 
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to foster. After all is said, the best school 
for any boy is a school where he may stay 
throughout the school term and to which he 
may return until his course is finished. This 
being the case, a tremendous responsibility 
is laid upon parents to select wisely. 

It is not enough that a man should estab- 
lish a school, surround himself with a corps 
of teachers and look out for pupils. He 
must be adapted by special qualifications to 
be put in charge of boys. He must know 
them and love them. He must be wise and 
patient, magnetic and gentle, sympathetic, 
but firm, and, withal, one whose character- 
istics are worthy of admiration. 

Every parent who reads this paper and 
who has a boy to be educated will be inter- 
ested’ in anything written for the express 
purpose of helping im the selection of a 
school which shall measure up to the highest 
standards. One of the best examples is 
Saint John’s, at Manlius, N. Y., founded by 
Bishop Huntington. Here the adjunct of a 
perfectly adjusted military training serves 
to give the student a poise, both physical 
and mental, which is invaluable to any 
young man entering professional or business 
life. 

General William Verbeck has been at the 
head of Saint John’s, or Manlius School, as 
it is often called, for twenty-one years, and 
he will gladly correspond with parents: whose 
boys may be expected to make desirable stu- 
dents. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Don’t Cut Us Entirely Off 


I am constrained to ask the courtesy of 
your columns for a mild protest against too 
exclusive a denominational interpretation of 
the Apportionment Plan, now being adopted 
so widely and beneficially. Congregational- 
ism brought into being the American Inter- 
national College as an important auxiliary 
for its home missionary work among our 
foreign-born population. It is needless to 
say that such high parentage has some re- 
sponsibility for its educational children, and 
ought not to remove them from the warmth 
and glow of the hearthstone to the cold and 
cheerlessness of the doorstep. The seven 
benevolent Societies of the Congregational 
Church have always viewed askante that col- 
umn in the Year-Book entitled “other beney- 
olences,”’ and there has been justice in the 
plea that we must first® take care of our 
own. But in avoiding one injustice let us 
not fall into another. Last year the “To- 
gether Plan” ruled out many worthy enter- 
prises; this year it is the Apportionment 
Plan. : 

Denominationalism runs stronger in other 
denominations than in ours, and if we cut 
off the “other benevolences” ruthlessly, other 
households of faith will not be more likely 
to take them up; and we shall do harm un- 
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intentionally to worthy enterprises. We 
know how the great Y. M. C. A. whirlwind 
campaigns for an immense sum in short time 
have affected our great missionary treasuries. 
A scramble of beneficiaries in an ancient 
porch to “get there” first left many without 
healing when the “angel stepped in to trouble 
the waters!” JI had part in working out the 
Apportionment Plan when I was in the pas- 
torate, but now I could wish you would give 
us a real editorial tocsin on ‘Looking not on 
our own denominational things, but on the 
things of others.” Congregational churches 
and individuals have been the mainstay of 
the enterprise I represent (the American 
International College), though we are unde- 
nominational, and if they say that it is “not 
meet to take the children’s bread and give 
it to dogs,” we will be content with the 
crumbs under the table, only don’t cut us off 
from the crumbs! 
R. DEWirt Maiary, 
President American International College. 
Springfield. 


Divorce Laws in Different States 


Your paragraphs on marriage and divorce 
in the issue of July 23 need correction as to 
two states. 

The fact is that neither South Daketa nor 
Nevada have had as many causes on their 
statute books for divorce as Massachucetts 
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and far fewer than New Hampshire. These 
states have had the six or seven causes com- 
mon to three-fourths of the states and as 
strictly worded as in most. Their only 
peculiarity was that a divorce could he 
granted after six months’ residence, and 
even this clause was stricken out cof the 
South Dakota. law two years ago, when 
parties began to turn to Nevada to some ex- 
tent. But so far from South Dakota hav- 
ing been, as the press generally has assumed, 
“the worst state in the Union for divorce,” 
in 1900 it was the twenty-second worst, that 
is, about an average. A study of the efficial 
report shows that the abnormally high rate 
was confined to two or three counties only, 
and did not swell the rate of the state as 
a whole but very little. I saw this years 
ago, but of course nobody believed me. And 
Nevada in 1900 was the seventh state. It 
may be a little worse now, as it lately has 
taken some of the business that was driven 
from South Dakota two years ago. But I 
doubt if more than a score of parties go to 
Nevada in a year to get divorce easier there. 
I find a great division of opinion as to the 
effect of the strict law of South Carolina on 
sexual morality, both sides claiming the facts 
support them. SAMUEL ,W. DIKE. 


The world is full of unfortunates that 
have but one ailment—indecision.—Samuel 
Johnson. 
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On Your Vacation 
Use The Telephone 


At mountains or seashore, with a telephone pay station in every little settlement, you are really very 
Every day you can talk to them as easily as though in the same room. 


The service is 


Home and Business 


: You will find this the very best method of communication when miles away from the busy world. 
an emergency you can be reached in a few minutes. 
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Around the Lord’s Table 


My father and mother have told me how 
it was considered sacrilegious in their 
younger days to attend a Methodist service 
in their community. A quarter of a century 
ago a young relative, while away at school, 
wrote that she had attended the Episcopal 
chureh occasionally, and inquired if it were 
really wrong. At a more recent date an 
intimate Christian fellow-worker invited me 
to worship with him in his church on a Sun- 


day. At the close of the sermon, without a 
word of warning, he arose and _ politely 
bowed me out of the pew because that 


church was about to celebrate the dying 
love of our common Saviour. 

A small country village in a New Hamp- 
shire valley years ago was rent in twain 
because the awful doom of the wicked was 
sounded forth with so much more zeal than 
the gospel of love and service. A dissenting 
church was founded. Bitterness was rife 
between neighbors. Zeal in defending the 
respective faiths resulted in the division of 
the community and the lessening of right- 
eousness. One youth was restrained by 
parents from attending the funeral of a 
schoolmate held in the new church. 

One young-man who had received re- 
ligious instruction in both of these churches 
decided to enter thé ministry of the Univer- 
salist denomination. For years he has been 
a much honored preacher in large New Hng- 
land cities, and has annually visited his 
old home. After the chureh of his choice 
had been abandoned in the country town, 
he regularly worshiped in the church of the 
orthodox faith. Although its pulpit was 
coldly closed to him by conservative pastors 
and an equally conservative church member- 
ship, yet sweetness of character and interest 
in the church and in having his relatives 


unite with the church was always mani- 
fested. 

Time has wrought changes in people and 
ideas. A more liberal pastor invited, 


urged him to preach. With reluctance lest 
he might offend, he complied with the re- 
quest in which members of the church had 


ABANDONED IT 


For the Qld Fashioned Coffee was 
Killing. 


“T always drank coffee with the rest of the 
family, for it seemed as if there was nothing 
for breakfast if we did not have it on the 
table. 

“T had been troubled for 
my heart, which did not feel right. 
trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour or two 
after breakfast, and if I walked up a hill it 
gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble was 
until a friend suggested that perhaps it 
might be caused by coffee drinking. I tried 
leaving off the coffee and began drinking 
Postum. The change came quickly. I am 
now glad to say that I am en.-sely well of 
the heart trouble and attribute the cure to 
leaving off coffee and the use «i Postum. 

“A number of my friends Laye abandoned 
eoffee and have taken up with Postum, 
which they are using steadily. There are 
some people that make Postum very weak 
and tasteless, but if it is boiled long enough, 
according to directions, it is a very delicious 
beverage. We have never used any of the 
old fashioned coffee since Vostum was first 
started in our house.” 

Read the little book, “the Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


sometime with 
This 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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joined, and delivered a discourse more ortho- 
dox than the pastor dared profess. Yearly 
he has repeated his sweet message to an at- 
tentive congregation and on occasion has 
freely supplied the vacant pulpit. 

This year the climax (?) was reached. 
The -pastor had preached the communion 
sermon, “God is Love.” New members had 
been received on assenting to the confession 
of faith and covenant adopted the previous 
week, when, by previous arrangement but 
without signal the “heterodox” minister of 
other days stepped to the communion table 
and, with forms and expressions somewhat 
different and quaint, served “the emblem of 
the blood of Jesus Christ shed upon the 
cross for us and all mankind.” Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Hpiscopalians, Univeralists and Uni- 
tarians, together in form and spirit, “showed 
forth the Lord’s death.” ‘Tears of praise and 
thanksgiving were in the eyes of the little 
body of worshipers. Then the two ministers 
from the same hymnal led us in 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


Yes, we all communed, and it was heaven 
begun on earth. W. R. C. 


Congregationalists and State 
Universities 


A gain in receipts of $5,790 for the Edu- 
cation Society from the western field for the 
fiscal year, closing June 1, is one of the 
encouraging items in the last annual report 
of Dr. Theodore Clifton, district secretary. 
In addition to the routine work of the office 
and Sunday addresses in the contributing 
churches, Secretary Clifton has done nota- 
ble work in helping to increase building and 
endowment funds for Ward Academy and 


Redfield College, South Dakota; Kidder 
Institute, Missouri; and Billings Poly- 
technic Institute, Montana. The total 


amount fixed as the goal of endeavor for 
these four institutions aggregates $395,000. 
The $100,000 aimed at in the canvass for 
the Billings Institute has been exceeded by 
several thousand dollars. In the other in- 
stitutions there is good prospect of reach- 
ing the goal in the near future. 

The special uncompleted tasks are the 
raising of $10,000 for a girls’ dormitory for 
the Academy at Provo, Utah, and helping 
the Wisconsin churches meet the apportion- 
ment for the University pastorate at Madi- 
son. In this connection Secretary Clifton’s 
work went no farther than securing $500 
from First Church, Madison, Wis. ‘This, 
in the words of the annual report, “is the 
first touch of the Education Society, and a 
very light one, indeed, with the great state 
university problem.” 

In dealing with this problem,- the Con- 
gregational Hducation Society lags far in the 
rear of what has been accomplished by sim- 
ilar agencies in several other denominations. 
No University pastor in Madison has a 
larger field or a more beneficent influence 
than the Congregational representative, 
Rev. R. H: Edwards, but no other denom- 
inational representative has to deal with 
such an indifferent body of supporters. 
Where the Presbyterian Board of Education 
is giving two able men specially to the 
University problem “in all the Western 
states, Dr. J. H. Cochran and Dr. R. CG. 
Hughes, formerly president of Ripon Col- 
lege (one of whose recent achievements is 
the completion of a $100,000 endowment for 
Presbyterian work in Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill.), the Congregational Education Society 
reports “a first touch and only a very slight 
one, indeed,” with a single university. 
There a most hopeful movement has been 
allowed to lag for lack of adequate support 
for at least four years. 

If Congregationalism’s peculiar devotion 
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to college building shall be allowed to hin- 
der its entrance into the open door of op- 
portunity in the State University of the 
West, what has been our glory is likely to 
become our reproach. et as. C. 


A Poem Wanted 


Can any one help Mrs. Helen C. Dresser, 
17 Franklin Street, Marblehead, Mass., to 
secure the whole of a poem which begins as 
follows: 


THE FAIRY LEGEND OF BOTTLE HILL 


“Sittith all still, sittith all still, 

And list to a legend of Bottle Hill. 

This was the way, in the Troubadours’ day, 
Of commencing a story or telling a lay. 

He was a small farmer was Mick and bound 
By a stringent lease to his bit of ground; 
Content if he and his weans and wife 

Had potatoes enough for the bare, dear life. 
And happy, poor fellow, if he and they ~ 
Had a bit of meat, in a festive way, 

On Easter Sunday or Christmas day.” 


A Boy’s Houipays.—The ardent controversy 
which has been waging in England and America 
concerning the best way to dispose of school 
boys in the long summer vacation has prompted 
the Grand Trunk Railway System to issue a 
special publication giving suggestions and prac- 
tical hints to parents as to what to do with 
the school boy during the months of July and 
August. The vacation camp is one of the solu- 
tions, and the publication entitled, ‘“‘What Shall 
a Boy Do with His Vacation?’ thoroughly 
covers the ground. ; 

A copy may be obtained for the asking by 
applying to BE. H. Boynton, 256 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under thas heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per imsertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Boarders for Summer and Autumn. Good 
cool rooms and good table. Near ocean. For particu- 
lars address Stanley Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central location, 
for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4, 


Wanted, small country place of few acres, livable 
house, in good location near market; suitable for small 
fruits; orchard, piped water. Western view desired. 
Address, with price, Box 368, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H.,1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot pine and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Telephone14-7, S.L. Marden. 


Wanted, by practical nurse, position as companion, 
mother’s helper or attendant to invalid. Small town 
preferred. Best personal and other references. Address, 

M. J., 31, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Boarders. A quiet farmhouse for a lim- 
ited number of teachers or others. 2,000 feet elevation. 
No mosquitoes. Modern improvements. An ideal spot 
for botanists. Terms reasonable. Address J. R. Whitcher, 
Groton, Vt. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted. A lady desires board ina private family in 
Boston, Sept. 1st. Room with sunny exposure, well 
heated (open fireplace preferred), up one flight, and 
good table board. References given and required. 
Address A.R. D.,'32, caré The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entire original envelope. 
Any denomination above 3¢, since 1872 to present issue. 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers per ission 
to Business Manager of The Congreqationalist. Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each honse, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years, Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Organist and Choir Director. Gentleman, aly 
educated and qualified, professional, recitalist and in 
structor is open to engagement as above. Good salary 
and large city only considered. Advertiser is also lec- 
turer and_ would assist pastor, Bible Class. Can hold 
men. Address‘ J. H. M.,” 32,care The Oongregationalist 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Good Books Mission. 
the field of the es for rural church, academy 
econd-hand books in good order 


, Reet * 


— 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


DEATH-DEALING FLIES 
(The World’s Work) 


All the warships in all the world since 
the first fighting boat was launched by say- 
ages have killed one man perhaps to every 
thousand persons that have been killed by 
house flies. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
(London Saturday Review) 


Many men and most women have not the 
time to vote as they should. Let them leave 
the duty—for it is a duty and not a right— 
to those who have. Man-and-womanhood 
suffrage means but one thing—the absolute 
supremacy of party bosses, and a shameless 
dressing of the party window to catch the 
mob. 


CHRIST’S PRAYER FOR UNITY 
(The New Bedford Standard) 


It seems to us that he must have seen 
that one man would be born to a Quaker, 
while another would be born to a Catholic, 
and that so far as outward appearance 
would go, there would be men and women all 
the way between and beyond. But we can- 
not believe that he thought it necessary that 
they should quarrel or even be very serious 
over the importance of the service in this 
way or that way, or whether the apostles 
of his faith should be set apart for their 
work by an elaborate ceremonial or by no 
ceremonial at all. When he prayed that 
“they all may be one” his mind was occu- 
pied with things of more importance than 
that their religious clothing should all come 
from the same eccelsiastical tailor’s shop. 


THE VALUE OF A LABOR UNION 
(The Boston Transcript) 


Here is how one business agent, Melinda 
Scott, handled a situation that the unpro- 
tected young factory worker has often to 
face. A little Polish factory girl was in- 
sulted by a foreman. She complained to 
the superintendent, but was told it must 
have been her own fault. She sent to the 
owner of the factory a registered letter and 
obtained the official receipt. No reply was 
forthcoming. Melinda Scott as _ business 
agent was now appealed to. She went 
straight to the superintendent, and told him 
she would call “Shop” within fifteen minutes 
if this foreman was not made to apologize 
publicly. The employer was telephoned for. 
He came in his motor and within the fifteen 
minutes the foreman was asked for an ex- 
planation he could not give. ‘Very well,” 
said to the employer, pointing to Miss Scott, 
“you do as she says and apologize.” The 
foreman did what was asked, and the same 
day received his walking papers. 


BRYAN FOR PROHIBITION 
(Detroit Free Press) 


CANDIDATE 


His temperament is peculiarly adapted 
to leadership in what he would himself dom- 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


For the Skin 
Relieves | Itch, Dandruff, 
and j Pimples, 
Cures Blackheads 
Sold by all druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


DIVIDENDS 


IF YOU HAVE MONEY FOR 
INVESTMENT in sound, time 
tried, diyidend paying indus- 


TO 


1IO% 


AND 


INCREASING 
VALUES 


trial stocks, we have something 
to offer you thatis exceptionally 


attractive. Full details and 
bank references on request. 


HENSON & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


inate as a “great moral cause.” His talents 
and his crowd gathering capacity would be 
invaluable to their party. His political 
audiences have been the greatest ever assem- 
bled to hear any one man in the history of 
the country. His peculiar oratory, with its 
sentimentality and perfervid rhetoric is just 
the sort of thing to rouse the souls of peo- 
ple whose one ambition is to make all others 
conform to their own’ notions of morality. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


(Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, in London 
Christian World) 


The two veins’ of Orthodoxy and of Ra- 
tional Liberalism have now been worked for 
almost all they are worth. Rational Liber- 
alism has overthrown the framework of Or- 
thodoxy, but it does not itself satisfy the 
human soul. There are signs that the Ra- 
tional Liberals themselves are finding this 
out, and it seems to me not unlikely that 
from among them will arise many prophets 
of the new spiritual era in religion. 


A WISE SUGGESTION 
(A Writer in the London Christian World) 


No Nonconformist should let a whole year | 


pass without associating himself in common 
prayer with those who use a liturgy, just 
as no Anglican should be content without 
an occeasional attempt to share the worship 
of his “separated brethren.” Not seldom 
one may carry home from friendly inter- 
course of this kind helpful suggestions for 
the improvement of one’s accustomed rou- 
tine. And in any case the refreshment that 
comes from getting in touch with other 
ereeds and other rituals will in itself go a 
long way to justify the so-called “disloyalty” 
which provokes the remonstrances of some 
of one’s fellow-religionists. 


NO NEED OF POISON IN FOOD 


(New York Tribune) 


In the great majority of cases the alleged 
necessity for using injurious chemicals as 
preservatives does not exist at all or is really 
a necessity of disguising inferior or unwhole- 
some stufi. Sound fruit, for example, prop- 
erly canned, will keep without chemical pre- 
servatives. It is when unsound fruit is 
used or when it is carelessly or improperly 
put up that the drugs are needed. The same 
is largely true of preserved meats. _ It is to 
make unsound stuff seem sound, or to make 
stuff keep far longer than it ought to be 
kept, that manufacturers resort to these for- 
bidden practices. ‘Their excuse of necessity 
will not work, or if it does it will be to 
react against them. 


IMPORTANT 
(The Boston 


There are two things the present mayor 
of Boston will not do. He will not think 
and he will not work. He confounds speech 
with thought and bustle with work; and he 
will never discover the difference. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Transcript) 


LIMITS TO EUGENICS 
(The Boston Herald) 


The present generation is to have a “social 
Darwinism” preached to it, and the relative 
importance of the physical equation in pa- 
renthood emphasized far more than it ever 
has been in the past. In the present time of 
vast expansion of the authority of the state, 
much is to be done, no doubt, that hitherto 
has not been done with the sanction of law, 
in interfering with human mating. But in 
time a reaction will come and romance will 
reassert itself and the wind of attachment 
will blow where it listeth, and the race will 
go on rearing as in the past, great spirits in 
very frail and defective bodies; and spirit- 
ual affinities will again count for more than 
a complete, perfected set of bones, muscles 
and nerves. 
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Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dyspeplets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box. 


Paul Douglas, Journalist 
by 


CHARLES M. SHELDON 


‘lf the reader cannot absolutely spare the time 
from other things he would better not take up this 
book, for he will become so absorbed with the story 
and the problems that it involves that he will prob- 
ably not lay it down till the last page is read. It 
is written in that easy, natural, charming style 
peculiar to Mr. Sheldon, and all the while enforces 
high principles and beautiful living. — Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


Cloth, 300 pages, $1.00. 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE POINTED: 


Requires no tipping bac 


of the nead=no washing. 
by hand — no. breakage. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


- LE PAGE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
“TORONTO -. CANADA 


nee The Best Way 


P The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
ehurehes. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 


Hutchings Organ Co., 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


core BBL “ec 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal WcSwane Bev. Founpry Co., Batimoge, Mo., U.S.A 


Ss 
— 


Boston 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


YRYER "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
‘ABLE, LO 
CHURCH POUR FRERCATALOGUA 


r2isS. TEL 5 
Write to Cincinnat) Bell Foundry Co., Gincinnatl, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. " 


BELLS 
BELLS. 


3teel Alloy Church and School Bells. jay~Send for 
Satalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro,o 


MENEELY & CO. WAU, 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 

Established SCHOOL 
Bearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


OF GOOD HEALTH 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Refreshingly sane and wholesome 
is Mr. Brown's vigorous treatment 
of an often abused theme; and a 
sparkling humor lightens his logi- 


THE GOSPEL 


cal, persuasive, and deeply reli- 
gious presentation. 

Attractively Printed. 
Envelope edition 25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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An Unusual Scene at 
Northfield 


Continued from page 184 


and pioneers, led by the angels and the 
audience joined them in singing, with mag- 
nificent effect, 


“Publish glad tidings, tidings of peace, 
Tidings of Jesus’ redemption and release.” 


Next to the pageant the most popular 
feature at this conference was the daily 
lecture by Helen Barrett Montgomery on the 
chapters in her new book, ‘Western Women 
in Hastern Lands.” Her rare qualities of 
mind and soul, added to great personal 
charm, place her in the foremost rank of 
Christian womanhood. 

The delegates, who pay a registration fee 
of $1, numbered 146 Congregationalists, 120 
Baptists, and representatives from nine 
other denominations, made a total of 482, 
the largest in the history of these summer 
schools. Youth also was in evidence as 
never before, a most encouraging token. 
Again our denomination led, Miss Helen 
L. Calder alone marshaling thirty-six girls, 
all in their twenties or under, in Camp 
Aloha.’ Altogether this Jubilee .year of 
women’s foreign missionary societies had a 
wonderful week at Northfield. F. J. D. 


If you could once make up your mind, in 
the fear of God, never to undertake more 
work of any sort than you .can earry out 
calmly, quietly, without hurry or flurry, and 
the instant you feel yourself nervous and 
like one out of breath would stop and take 
breath, you would find this simple, common- 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 


Its watchword —companionship b 9 il- 
dies, tation Dp: p between mother, chil 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Flatbush and Puritan Congregational church 
Brooklyn and the Holland Presbyterian chureh of Phil: 


adelphia have made welcome gifts of clothi : 
linen to the hospital during 1909-10. ome Wear 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Cuartes A. Sropparp, D. D:, President. 
Rey. G. McPuHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Ciarpncp C. PINNEO 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. f 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. _Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirrt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarpD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Homn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K, Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND Sociuty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BE. Em- 
erson, Treas., 895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


sense rule doing for you what no prayers 
or tears could ever accomplish.—Hlizabeth 
Prentiss. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Avtpr, Natruan S., Bridgewater, N. Y., to 
Phoenix. Accepts. 

ASHLEY, WALTER, Deadwood, S. D., accepts call 
to Cripple Creek, Col. 

AXTELL, ARCHIP G., Alden, Io., to the prin- 
cipalship of Blanche Kellogg Institute, Porto 
Rico, under the A. M. A. Accepts. 

Burrner, Eumer B., First, Derby, Ct., accepts 
call to Missoula, Mont. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN P., Downs, Kan., to Sulphur 
Springs, Col. Accepts. 

Cuasn, C. THurRSYON, Meadville, Pa., 
eall to Central, Lynn, Mass. 

Duxpury, Jos. S. (Presb.), recently in Y. M. 
Cc. A. work in Erie, Pa., to Angola, N. Y. 
Accepts and is at work. 


accepts 


Evuis, J. LiIncoun, Spokane, Wn., to Beulah, | 


also to Trent. Accepts latter. 

Farren, Merritr A., S. Acton, Mass., to be 
lecturer for the Young People’s Educational 
League. Accepts to begin Sept. 12. 

Fowin, RAYMOND A., recently of Trinity, N. 
Attleboro, Mass., to Jefferson. Accepts. 

Krugcer, BD. L., to Lockport, Ill. Accepts. 

MarSHALL, F. H., to Grand Forks, N. D. Ac- 
cepts. 

Martyn, Wo. C., First, New Bedford, Mass., to 
First, Millbury. Accepts. 

Srarin, JoHN N., Maine, N. Y., to Savannah. 
Accepts. 

Torrby, ELBRIDGH C., Sheffield, Mass., to First, 
York, Me. Declines. 


Resignations 


ALLER, NATHAN S., Bridgewater, N. Y., after 
eleven years’ service, covering two pastorates. 

AXTELL, ARCHID G., Alden, Io. 

Burrner, Humur H., First, Derby, Ct. 

Cuasn, C. THurStTON, Meadville, Pa. 

FARREN, Merritt A., S. Acton, Mass., to take 
effect Sept. 11. 

Hazen, Austin, Thomaston, Ct., not resigned. 
Church gives leave of absence until Noy. 1. 

HoGan, HArpDInG P., Amery, Wis. 

Martyn, WM. C., First, New Bedford, Mass., 
after six years’ service. 

NicHOoLs, JoHN T., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Installations 


GREELEY, LESLIE C., i. Marblehead, Mass., July 
20. Sermon by Rey. Nicholas Van der Pyl; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Nugent, G. 
W. Owen, C. 8. Bodwell, Dorrall Lee, C. B. 
Rice, C. H. Williams, G. L. Parker, EB. H. 
Newcomb. 


Personals 


Batrp, Lucius O., Western Secretary of the 
A. M. A., was honored by Drury College, at 
its recent commencement, with the degree of 
DD; 

Danie“ts, C. H., 8. Framingham, Mass., pre- 
vented by illness from attending the Hdin- 
burgh Conference as delegate, has been 
granted a leave of absence until January. 

SWISHER, RAYMOND C., Vermilion, O., has re- 
ceived an increase in salary of $100 at the 
end of his first year; spends his vacation in 
graduate work in the University of Chicago. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


FULLER—In Hallowell, Me., July 19, Helen 
M., wife of George S. Fuller and mother of 
Miss F. 8. Fuller, of the staff of The Con- 
gregationalist, aged 74 yrs., 6 mos. 


INDIGESTION, all its accompanying discomforts 
quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coate 
tablets. 10c. “ 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB 
ForrIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 


Beston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOM MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant ‘Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tuer AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office,’ 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipty. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles H. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTIon Socinry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 1538 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


TH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer, 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual’ appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 


| cals should be sent to the C. S, S. & Pub. 


Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Tym CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH-- 


RIAL RpLInF’”’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, ool 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. . 


Boston SBAMAN’S FRIpnpd Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F, Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassacHusptts HomMp MISSIONARY 
Socrmry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. H. 
Emrich, .D., Secretary; Henry N. Ho 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGRHGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
goa Congregational Churches and Saag 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


The Society receives funds in- 
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The Habit of Hurry 


An observant foreigner once said that the 
habit of hurry in Americans led them even 
to label their doors “Push” and “Pull.” 
Annie Payson Call says of this national 
characteristic in “Nerves and Common 
Sense”: 

“Many women will get up and dress in 
the morning as if they had to catch a train, 
and they will come in to breakfast as if it 
were a steamer for the other side of the 
world that they had to get, and no other 
steamer went for six months. They do not 
know that they are in a rush and a hurry, 
and they do not find it out until the strain 
has been on them for so long that they get 
nervously ill from it—and then they find 
themselves suffering from ‘that rushed feel- 
ing.’ : 

“<“But,’ some one says, ‘may I not feel 

pressed for time when I have more to do 
than I can possibly put into the time before 
me?’ . 
“Oh, yes, yes—you can feel normally 
pressed for time; and because of this pres- 
sure you can arrange in your mind what 
best to leave undone, and so relieve the 
pressure. If one thing seems as important 
to do as another you can make up your mind 
that of course you can only do what you 
thave time for, and the remainder must go. 
You cannot do what you have time to do so 
well if you are worrying about what you 
have no time for. There need be no abnor- 
mal sense of rush about it. 

“Just as Nature tends toward health, 
Nature tends toward rest—toward the right 
kind of rest; and if we have lost the true 
‘knack of resting We can just as surely find 
it as a sunflower can find the sun. It is not 
something artificial that we are trying to 
learn;- it is something natural and alive, 
something that belongs to us, and our own 
‘est instinct will come to our aid in finding 
it if we will only first turn our attention 
toward finding our own best instinct.” 


The Eternal Feminine 


There is no more a single ideal type of 
‘woman than there is a single type of man. 
It takes all sorts even to make a sex. It has 
‘been in the past, and always must be, a 
piece of gross presumption on man’s part to 
say to woman, ‘Thus shalt thou be, and no 
other.’ Whom Nature has made different, 
man has no business to make or even to 
‘desire similar. The world wants all the 
powers of all the individuals of either sex. 

On the other hand, no good can come of the 
attempt to distort the development of those 
powers or to seek conformity to any type. 
Much of the evil of the past has arisen from 
the limitation of women to practically one 
profession. HWven should it be incomparably 
the best, in general, it is by no means neces- 
‘sarily the best, or even good at all, for every 
individual. Men are to be heard saying, “A 
woman ought to be a wife and mother.” 
For most women this is the sphere in which 
their characteristic potencies will find best 
‘and most useful expression, both for self 
and others; but that is very different from 
‘saying that every woman ought to be a 
mother, or that no woman ought to be a sur- 
geon. We may prefer the maternal to the 
“surgical type, and there may be good reason 
for our preference; but the surgeon may 
be very useful, and useful or not, the ques- 
tion is not one of ought. 

Thoughtful people should know better 

_than to make this constant confusion be- 
tween what ought to be and what is. Let 
us hold to our ideals, let us by all means 
‘have our scale of values; but the first ques- 
tion in such a case as this is as to what is. 


= Bees 


ARPETS 
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In point of fact, all women are not of the 
same type, and our expression of what ought 
to be is none other than the passing of a 
censure upon Nature for her deeds. We 
may know better than she, or, as has hap- 
pened, we may know worse.—Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, in the Forum. 


Mark Twain in England 


When I arrived in England—in London— 
I saw a newsman going round with a great, 
red, highly displayed placard bearing two 
sentences, unpunctuated—sentences which to 
some minds might have conveyed a wrong 
impression. They were, “Mark Twain ar- 
rives Ascot Cup stolen.” It was rather un- 
kind, and my character has suffered from it. 

I have never stolen anything—in England 
—except a hat some years ago. But that 
did not amount to anything. However, it 
was a good hat—a clergyman’s hat. It 
occurred at a party at which Archdeacon 
Wilberforce was present. He was then a 
canon serving in the Westminster battery. 
Afterwards the Archdeacon wrote and said 
that when he was going home in that hat— 
the other hat—my hat—all his gravities, his 
solemnities, his deep thoughts, his eloquent 
remarks, were snatched up by the people he 
met and mistaken for brilliant witticisms. 
A man who can exaggerate in that graceful 
way ought to be a bishop. 

Well, I was passing down a certain street 
when I realized that my hat—the hat I had 
appropriated—needed ironing. I went to a 
big shop and gave them the contract. They 
were even courtly to me, and after a little 
while they brought back the hat. “How 
much?” I asked. “Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘we 
don’t charge the clergy.” I have long cher- 
ished the delight of that moment. Yet the 
other day I had my hat ironed at the same 
shop, and when I inquired the consequences 
I was told quite coldly, ““Ninepence.”—F'rom 
Mark Twain as an Orator, in the Forum. 


A Bit of Wisdom 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


President Ledyard Cogswell, at the New 
York State Bankers’ Association 


We have been through a little more than 
a year of the administration of President 
Taft. We have seen a long session of Con- 
gress adjourned. We have heard, if we have 
not read, the bills that the administration 
has had passed by Congress. These new 
laws are to be tried out. Let us be loyal 
and give them a fair trial, and hope that 
they will benefit the country, but I am sure 
that we, as business men, feel that if we 
were only let alone for a little while we 
would get our feet on solid ground again. 
We shall hope that the coming year will be 
one of quietness and prosperity. The out- 
look for our crops, which are the wealth of 
our country, is excellent. The basis of our 
mercantile and manufacturing interests is 
firm and solid. We have all become more 
conservative in our methods, compelled by 
our experiences in 1907. The only g eat 
menace which creates uncertainty and un- 
rest is that of our extraordinary extrava- 
gance, not only in us individually, but as 
shown by the great expenditures of the na- 
tion, the state, the city and the town. 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms, No 
loan is issued. for more than 50 per cent, of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost.a Sess penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


WILDER S. METCALF, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


has EASTERN KANSAS and OKLAHOMA Farm 
Mortgages for sale, netting the investor five 
and six percent. They are Safe and Prompt. 
Write him for further information. 
A farm mortgage is the safest investment, 


g For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods, First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
fa personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No: 704 
Bf $25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


-“PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


THE ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


An actual photograph of one girl addressing 20,000 
circulars in one day 


Her record with the pen was one thousand per day 
Her salary is the same in either case 

It is her employer that sees the difference 

Send for our complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Elliott Company 
102 Purchase St., Boston 
Agents in all other cities. 


For COLDS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Gargled in the throat or sprayed into the nostrils it will 
soothe and heal the irritated membrane. 


“AT MANU- 


Atwates JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“a 


Words like 4 


[ Corset 


can be syn- ¢ 
onymous* 
only when the corset is 
absolutely perfect. The 


Hygienic Front: 
Lace Corsets 


are so correctly constructed that 
they give to the wearer a grace, 
freedom and poise which many 
, women have thought impos- 


sible. Try one. 


Your order filled day received if accompanied by 
Post-office or Express Money Order. 


Special Model, $5.50. 
(tncluding the Maternity and Reducing) 
Srom $3.50 to $250.00. 


Confidence 
Comfort 


28 other Models 


Your dealer or 


Boston Hygienic 


Corset Company 


398 Sth Ave., New York (opp. Tiffany’s, bet. 36th and 37th Sts.), 501 Washington St., Boston, Mass. : 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


By HENRY H. MEYER, Ph. D. 


One of the Modern 8. 8. Manuals edited by Prof. C. F. Kent, 

Ph, D., of Yale University, in collaboration with Rev. B.S. 

Winchester, D. D. Bound in blue cloth, back title in gold. 
74x5. pp. 241. Price 75 cents net; postage extra. 


The First-Fruits of Graded Sunday School Experiment 


An invaluable working handbook for the Sunday 
School already embarked on graded work; a fruit- 
ful storehouse of helps and hints for the school 
contemplating grading; and a book full of helpful 
suggestion even for the school which is not ready 
to grade its work. Any Sunday School teacher in 
any school will better appreciate his opportunities 
and responsibilities after reading this forceful 
book. Mr. Meyer takes up first the theoretical 
side of graded work and elucidates its principles 
in chapters treating of the teacher, the pupil, the 
school and the curriculum. Next is presented an 
interesting historical sketch of Sunday School de- 
velopment; and the final section of the book is 
devoted to a description of some typical schools 
successfully conducted under the graded system, 
with a comprehensive estimate of the material 
available for use. It is the opinion of an expert 
in graded Sunday School work that with such a 
manual at hand, any school of average resources 
may easily and safely pass over to a graded system. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Author of ‘‘ The Church and the Changing Order’’ and 
“‘ The Social Teachings of Jesus.”’ 


Bound in brown boards, with printed label in two colors. 
73x53 pp. 168. Price 50 cents net. 


A well-arranged scheme of study.—Chicago Tribune. 

The treatment is sound, strong and clear, avoiding 
extravagances and vagaries. It requires careful read- 
ing and so read it must be of much value.—The Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. 

Dr. Mathews’s work is always sane, scholarly and 
suggestive. ... Here is a book which would serve 
admirably men’s classes in many churches....A 
good piece of work.—Record of Christian Work. 

The book is a sound, sane and sensible considera- 
tion of the principles which Jesus enunciated and sug- 
gests how these principles may be applied to the fam- 
ily, the state and the economic life. : .. We most 
heartily commend it to all interested in social prob- 
lems.—The Augsburg Teacher, 

This book, intended for use in instructing classes of 
young people, possesses, however, universal merit... . 
Whoever reads this book will derive much profit. The 
style is clear and distinct. This book supplies a very 
interesting contribution to the burning questions of 
our times.—Der Sendbote. 

BHminently sane throughout, it covers many ques- 
tions which people are thinking about, and on some of 
which many are unsettled in belief. It will clear up 
many mists and uncertainties. It is easy to read. 
His statements are characterized by simplicity and 
common sense, and they derive some authority from 
Dr. Mathews’s scholarship.—The Journal and Mes- 
senger. “ J 

We count it a distinctive gain for our denomina- 
tion that so many young people of our churches have 
been studying this winter Prof. Shailer Mathews’s 
articles. If one wishes to formulate the principles 
that should guide Christians in studying sociology, he 
will look long before he finds a more sanely balanced 
presentation than is here given.—The Pacific Baptist. 

Dr. Mathews has for several years conducted an 
interesting Bible class in connection with his work at 
the University of Chicago in which he has sought to 
set forth the social teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles as revealed by a study of the New Testament. 
This little volume gathers up the work of that class, 
presenting topics for discussion and investigation, 
rather than making dogmatie assertions. The result 
is a book that is both stimulating and suggestive.— 
New York Observer. 
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A NEW ERA IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


(INTERNATIONAL COURSE) 


Practical, Pedagogical, Unified and Closely Graded 


BEGINNERS 


READY. 


PRIMARY 


READY 


JUNIOR 


READY 


INTERMEDIATE 


OCTOBER, 1910 


SENIOR 


OCTOBER, 1911 


THE ESSENTIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GRADED LESSONS 


RULING PRINCIPLE The new education puts the pupil at 

the center and requires the instruc- 
tion to be adapted to his needs. The history 6f education 
shows that the pupil for a very long while was denied this 
central position. The question of interest belonged to the 
instructor, not to the instructed. But modern education 
entirely reverses this. The nature of the pupil, and the 
consequent needs of the pupil, receive first consideration. 
Modern psychology, particularly the study of the child-mind, 
has shifted the educational center from subjects to persons. 


BEGINNERS The series begins where the child’s conscious 

thought always begins, with the parental 
idea, and presents God to the child-mind as the Heavenly 
Father, and leads it to the conception of this divine father- 
hood through the simple and familiar relations of the child 
to its earthly parents. The very reading of the topics which 
are the subjects of the lessons in the course for Beginners is 
like sweet and simple music, and to any heart capable of 
appreciating the simplicities of truth it will indicate how 
natural and simple religion is as belonging to the very nature 
of the soul, entering into its most germinal development and 
working itself out in all the processes of growth. 


PRIMARY In the Primary grade the same simple but great 

~ themes touched upon in the Beginners’ course 
are continued, but just sufficiently developed to correspond 
to the growing capabilities of the child’s mind, including, 
but not going beyond the widening circle of the child’s 
extending associations and experiences. Nothing is forced 
in upon the child that is unchildlike in character; truths 
which the child can comprehend and that have natural place 
in his life are presented and repeated with that reiteration 
which the child’s mind requires, while the teacher is content 
to wait for the germination and silent growth of the simplest 
seeds of truth in the child’s heart. 


JUNIOR In the Junior lessons the pulse of life begins to 

throb more strongly. The great subjects of re- 
ligious thought begin to enter; the simple introduction to 
the great story of history begins; the wonderful stories of 
the Bible begin to exercise their fascination; duties growing 
out of natural relationships are recognized; the choice of 
good and evil, and the fateful results of such choices, are 
made to be seen and felt; and the thought of God’s provi- 
dence aver individual life is given manifold illustration in 
the Biblical stories. In the fourth year of the series a more 
eareful study of the briefer of the four Gospels is entered 
upon, followed by a study of the most striking incidents de- 
scribed in the book of Acts, and closing with stories from that 
larger book of Acts, the lives of later Christian missionaries. 


INTERMEDIATE. Here we find ourselves where adolescent 

life begins, when the child ceases and the 
man begins; when the stirrings of those ambitions which are 
to issue in great deeds begin to manifest themselves; when 
the sympathies and affections become more intense; when 
the great choices and decisions are made; when the heroic 
spirit becomes dominant and when ideals are set up; when 
the great temptations open their deadly assaults; when the 
reason begins to exercise itself: a period of strife, and tumult, 
and strain, of high resolving, of deadly peril, of gloricus 
victory. To this fateful period our new series of lessons 
comes with definite and intelligent understanding. Christ 
forever knocks at the door of life in every age, but more 
distinctly and strongly does he knock at the door of the 
heart of youth at this period than at any other time. 


SENIOR This is the period for constructive study. The 

individual begins to define his relations to others 
and the duties growing out of those relations. The sense of 
obligation and responsibility grows, purpose becomes more 
definite and the formulation of a life program is under- 
taken. Consequently the steady aim of the study and 
instruction in this period is to help the pupil to find his 
place and work in the world. 


NEW CONCEPTION The new movement is the outgrowth 

of the larger conception of religious 
education. » According to this new conception the factors 
entering into the process are much more varied than was 
formerly supposed. All truth belongs to religious education, 
from whatever source it may be derived. Moreover, the aim 
of all genuine education is the production of sound character, 
and all instruction must be directed to this purpose. Con- 
sequently into these new courses is to be introduced the 
study of great characters other than those included in the 
Scriptures. And the moral heroes of every generation 
‘will be summoned to illustrate and impress the great 
elements of noble character. 


THE BIBLE The Bible is used as the most valuable ma- 
terial in moral and religious instruction; but 
it is used with discrimination, with a clear understanding 
that we must select from it in the progressive education of 
the child such material as answers to the needs of the child 
at the various stages of his growth. The Bible is a great 
storehouse of spiritual food, but in its stores is food for the 
little child and the streng man. Henceforth we are to give 
to the child only that which belongs to the child and to the 
man only what belongs to the man. 


The almost simultaneous adoption of the Graded Lessons in sixteen denominations 
and their steadily increasing use by leading Sunday Schools in every section of the 
country are a sufficient indorsement of this modern method of teaching religious. truth. 
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| THE GREATNESS AND SIMPLICITY | 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By Henry Churchill King 


Sincerely religious with 
the warmth of real piety. 
Traces the way from the 


surest realities of experi- 
ence to positive and satis- 
fying convictions. 


Attractively bound. 75 cts. net. 
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rae TWO NEW VOLUMES 


OF 


Dr. Campbell 
Morgan's 
“Analyzed Bible” 


THE 
PROPHECY 
OF ISAIAH 


By 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D, 


TWO VOLUMES 
NET $1.00 EACH 


@_“ Written for the series entitled ‘The 
Analyzed Bible,’ these books also sup- 
ply another excellent sample of Dr. 
Cambell Morgan’s powers as a lucid and 
talented expositor. No critical questions 
are discussed, of course—that would be 
out with their dominant purpose—but 
the historical connections, and the inter- 
relations of the various parts are fully 
explained. 


q@ VOL. I. deals with the prophecies of judg- 
ment, which fall into three circles: a public 
ministry during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham 
and Ahaz; a private ministry following upon 
the prophet’s 
and a public ministry again during the period 
of the threatened invasion by Assyria. 


break with the last-named king; 


@ VOL. II. contains the prophecies of peace 
—also divided into three sections—the purpose 
of peace, the prince of peace, and the pro- 
gramme of peace.” —ScoTsMAN. 


Volumes of the “ ANALYZED BIBLE” 
previously published, net $1.00 each ; 


GENERAL REVIEW OF GENESIS TO ESTHER 
GENERAL REVIEW OF JOB TO MALACHI 
GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 

THE BOOK OF JOB 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THEOLOGICAL 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEGLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address - ‘ 


Prof. WARREN J. MounTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


0 B E R LI SEMINARY' 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses e@ffered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Two Andover Fellowships, of $400 each, are offered 
for the year 1910-11 to graduates of this or other sem- 
inaries, who have attained high rank as undergraduates, 
and who satisfy the Faculty of their fitness to. pursue ad- 
vanced theological study of a high order. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Scholarship 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
@ scholarship is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England. Write for 


particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care he 


Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEan, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


CONNECTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Meligious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMI i ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to farnish: its subscribers 


information about any school or college 


whose announcement appears in these 


circulars, catalogues and other details at 


no expense to the subscribers, Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, EASTON. 


A Country Home School for Young Boys 


80 acres on salt water, near Easton, Md. Penna. R. R. 
Healthfullocation. Supervision of successful teacher of 
boys. Classes of 6 or less. Land and water sports. Unusual 
opportunity for out-of-door life.and special Care. Address 
H.H. BALLARD, Ph. D., Box 4, Station B, Baltimore, Md. 


OHTO 


OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


The Schauffler __ 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for Home Missionary work and — 


various church activities. 
Address 5111 FOWLER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAINE 
MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools, Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Ohristian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $180. For eatalogue, address 


EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, vale 


THE. BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers,, Limited number of boys taken in 
home of-Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tifi¢ate of character required. A'ddress 

: FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. °° f 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY [yeeares Boys 
for any college 
Individualism brings success, We make school-life pleas- 
ant and profitable. Athletic field 12 acres. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOF B0¥S. Loca, 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with Ahern pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley 1s, Mass. - 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public-and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 


STORIES AND STORY TELLING | 


IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 

: Here is a book of thir- 
teen interesting chap- 
ters, entrancing as a § 
novel, yet always didac- 
tic and admirably suited 
to what the writer in- 
tended it to be, a teach- 
er’s text-book on Story- 
telling. Written by a 
master teacher, it is 
simple, practical, and 
every bit worth while. 
Rarely has a book ap- 
peared at such an oppor- 
fune time. 

Indorsed by Marion 
Lawrance, Mrs, Lamo- 
reaux, Mrs. Bryner, Mrs 
Barnes, Henry F. Cope, 
George A. Coe, Emilie 
Poulsson and others. 
Send for circular giving 
- the opinions of the lead- 
ing elementary Sunday school workers throughout the United 
States, er better still, send 50 cents for the book itself. 

First edition of 3,000 copies sold in 30 days. 
Second large edition now ready 
Bound in brown boards with printed 
label for back, 100 pages, 714 x 534. 


° ° S » Bo: 
The Pilgrim Press {75'watash Ave., Chicago 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. - 

Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped withits own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


IT WILL SERVE THH INTEREST OF 
ALL CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPOND- 
ENCH SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MEN- 
TION IS MADH OF THD FACT THAT THD 
ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THH OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


Near Depots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


Fireproof 
Strictly 
First Class. 
Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up. 


10 Minutes’ 


Walk to 20 
Theatres. 
(ent sd =— —! 
Harry P. Stimson R. J. Bingham. 
Formerly with Hotel Formerly with 
Imperial Hotel Woodward 


Send for Booklet 
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Dandelions and Destinies 


them, dandelions, of course, not destinies. 

Destinies don’t grow in the grass, supposedly ; 
they are found higher up, overhead where the stars 
are, not under foot with the plantain, ragweed and 
other undesirable garden growth. 

And yet I don’t know. Sometimes I think one’s 
destiny is very close at hand, perhaps nearer than 
we dream, so as almost to be in danger of being 
neglected, overlooked and even trampled on. 

But you can’t overlook the dandelions, at any rate, 
though you would gladly trample on, them to utter 
extinction. It’s a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, most certainly, as you realize to your sorrow 
when the winds blow the down hither and thither 
all across the place, and each morning’s sun shows a 
new crop of bright heads crowding up to try to monop- 
olize the light and sending their roots down to 
monopolize the soil. 

Dandelions are a large and seattering subject. 
Thoughts about ‘them spring up almost anywhere. 
And you can begin digging them almost anywhere. I 
began, one summer morning, in the first outdoors 
I came to. It was a nice, summery outdoors, and I 
wasn’t altogether alone. Many dandelions make bright 
work, as many pairs of hands make that work light. 

Dandelions are not my business. Ideas, I suppose, 
are aS much my business as anything. But in my 
business on this particular morning ideas were scarce, 
and dandelions were exceedingly plentiful in the front 
lawn. So I threw down my books and borrowed a 
potato knife from the cook. 

There are times in life when we must deliberately 
turn away from the more momentous concerns to con- 
cerns of apparently no concern whatever, leave our 
desks littered with unanswered letters, our minds 
choked with unsolved problems, and our business 
partners discussing vast matters of high finance—and 
perhaps our wives wrestling with unpaid bills—leave 
all this, I say, and put on the oldest pair of trousers 
we own and the loosest sweater we can find, and 
borrow a potato knife from the cook and go out into 
the strange world outside our own doorstep and dig 
dandelions; get down on our hands in the furthest 
corner over by the hedge and work away hour after 
hour, across to the pansy bed and down to the road 
and back to the hedge in a slowly widening area, 
working fast and furious and as far as we can, think- 
ing not at all except of the next plant to come up in 
our fingers, seeing nothing at all except the little gold 
disks and the jagged green leaves and the fat, gray 
buds that try to hide their heads; breathing deep from 
the lungs down, and working steadily and with in- 
creasing mental comfort as our unaccustomed fingers 
cramp and get ready to blister; and all our physical 
comfort decreases—working steadily, blade in, weed 
.out, blade in, weed out, blade in, weed out, new reach 
of knife and three weeds in the basket, and so on and 
so on, all across the place. 

The obvious assets of dandelioning can be classified 
under three heads: 

First, to be out in the open air. This speaks for 
itself, and when you come indoors again the new 


\ NY bright summer morning the lawn is full of 
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color and contentment in your face speak for you. It 
is a great thing to sweep your lungs with the new 
broom of winds that havyen’t already been at work in 
a couple of thousand intercostal interiors as dusty 
and as musty as your own. It is a great thing thor- 
oughly to empty your mind and fill it with new air 
not half as hot as that which it previously contained. 
It is a great thing to get on the grass and on your 
knees, thoroughly happy, comfortably busy. :And the 
dandelions will do it for you, any day. 

Second, to work with your hands. We people of 
books and offices generally begin with a proud scorn 
of manual labor—and end with a humble reverence 
for it. Most of the abandoned farms, I notice, are 
taken up by deserted business men and neglected uni- 
versity professors. College and culture as well as 
commerce and cash-accounting have yet much to learn 
from the soil. The shovel and the hoe can still teach 
us many lessons that both the ticker and the Greek 
lexicon fail with. A philosopher who was fortunate 
enough to have a garden—and he had it to thank for 
anything that was of abiding value in his philosophy— 
happily summed up all the greatness of his sagacity 
in one wise little phrase, ““When in doubt, dig.” That’s 
how dandelions help destiny. If you don’t believe it, 
try and see. “When in doubt, dig.” 

Third, to simplify your mental processes. It’s a 
very modest amount of brain matter that is required 
for dandelions. It is about as simple as one, two, 
three, after you’ve been up in the higher mathematics. 
It’s like the elementary act of buying an evening 
paper after wrestling for four hours with an intricate 
law exam. on ‘Sales.’ And your mind appreciates 
the change. After a big battle with destiny, a scrim- 
mage among the dandelions is a welcome interlude. 

Often and often the very best thing you can do for 
destiny is to leave it alone and go out and look for 
something else. For he that is willing to lose his life 
in the petty concerns of this ordinary day will surely 
find it again amid the glories of the larger life that is 
eternal. Do the every-day drudgery of life and des- 
tiny will look out for itself. It won’t leave you on 
your knees in:the back yard, when the soldiers are 
marching past the front door to battle; it will call 
you out into the street to join the procession, and may 
even put you on a horse up in front of the band, as 
it did with one Cincinnatus in Roman days long ago. 

Look out for the dandelions, then, and I’ve an idea 
that destiny will look out for itself. Take the little 
things of life as they come—and see to it that they 
come bright and fast and sunshiny—and the big 
things will be pretty sure to turn up of their own 
accord, when and where they’re due, which in all 
probability will be when and where you want them 
most. In the meantime get out of doors all you can. 
Learn to use your hands, no matter at how humble 
and simple a trade. And do your thinking in the 
straightest line you can—it doesn’t have to be a long 
line. Keep your mental machinery as simple and as 
elementary as you please, but keep it busy; and make 
it turn out deeds just as fast as it can think. 

Look out for the dandelions, then, and destiny—the 
chances are—will look out for you. H. D. G. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, Aug. 8 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Landfall of the Pilgrims 


A granite tower is dedicated at Provincetown, Mass., in mem- 
ory of the first landing of the Pilgrim Colony in the Mayflower 
and the compact of Government signed in that ship’s cabin while 
anchored in the bay. President Taft speaks and reviews the fleet 
of warships. 


Political Conventions 


In Iowa and Kansas the ‘insurgent’? Republicans control the 
state and Congressional nominations. In Missouri and Washing- 
ton the Conservatives hold their own. 


Senator Gore Charges Bribery 


Senator Gore of Oklahoma testifies that there was an attempt 
to bribe him in order to secure his vote for the confirmation of 
contracts for the sale of Indian lands, and that the offerer named 
Vice-President Sherman as one of the men interested. The Vice- 
President denies both the alleged and every other interest in such 
sales of land. 


President Montt’s Visit 


President Montt of Chili lands at New York and goes to 
Beverly to call upon President Taft. 


Railroad Counsel Meet 


A conference of attorneys representing the important railroad 
systems of the United States meets in Portsmouth, N. H., to dis- 
cuss the railroad legislation of the last Congress. 


Mobs in Columbus, O., Strike 


Mob violence continues in the strike of street car employees in 
Columbus, O., in spite of the precautions of the state government. 


Independent Judges Win in Tennessee 
The independent judicial ticket, renominating judges whom 


Governor Patterson had opposed and read out of the Democratic 
party, is elected over his’ nbminees in Tennessee. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The International Peace Congress 


_ The congress meets for five days in Stockholm, Sweden, and 
discusses means of advancing the cause of peace. The action of 
our Congress in calling for a commission to study the limitation 
of armaments is applauded. 


The Spanish Troubles 

The government prevents a clerical and reactionary demon- 
stration at San Sebastian. Threats of a Carlist rising in the 
Basque provinces. 
The Grand Trunk Strike Ended 

The strike of employees on the’ Grand Trunk is settled by 


‘agreement, with concessions to the men, many of whom, however, 


are not taken back by the company. 


A Chinese Boycott 

Merchants in Canton, China, begin a boycott of American 
goods in protest against the treatment of Chinese travelers and 
immigrants on landing at San Francisco. 


Political Assassinations in Persia 

Leaders of the Nationalist party in Persia are shot in revenge 
for the death of reactionaries recently assassinated. Fighting 
in the streets of Teheran. 


The Death Roll 


Linley Sambourne, chief cartoonist of the London ‘‘Punch,” in 
suecession, since 1867, to Sir John Tenniel.—Rear Admiral 
Walter K. Scofield, retired, who had served in the medical work 
of the navy since 1861 and retired in 1901.——J. Edward Sinmons, 
a prominent New York banker.——Col. Harvey W. Scott, editor 
of the Portland “Oregonian.” 


Comment on Current Events 


The Duty of Encouraging 


The United States has rarely been the home of pessimism 
for any lasting period. Foreign visitors who stay long enough 
with us to really catch the spirit of the nation often remark 
on our spirit of enthusiasm. and confidence. Among our recent 
visitors of whom this has been true is the English novelist, 
Mrs. Henry de Ja Pasture. Wherever she went, she said in 
an address at a dinner of women writers in London recently, 
she was conscious of the same pervading atmosphere: “An 
atmosphere of alertness, of enterprise, of hope and, above all, 
of warm encouragement for workers of all sorts and condi- 
tions.” As an illustration of the difference she felt she told 
this story: 

“T showed an American artist a sketch done by a clever 
child. His face lit up. ‘Why, now,’ he cried, ‘that’s good. 
The coloring’s fine. She'll get on, sure.’ ° 

“T showed it to an English artist. He examined it cau- 
tiously and remarked, ‘I can’t tell you all the faults at one 
glance, but I can see it’s a little out of drawing.’ ; 

“Both spoke truth, but with the American truth and enthu- 
siasm joined hands. The American wasn’t afraid to encourage 
the little artist to think well of her work, and the Hnglishmau 
was.” 

We hope that Mrs. De la Pasture, who has given us so 
many clear-cut types of character in her stories has read our 
national spirit aright. We tell the story partly by way of 
warning, for there are discouragers and grumblers far too 
many. Surely the sin of unnecessary disheartenment is one 
of which we shall all bitterly repent. And the duty of en- 
couragement is one of the primary duties. Mrs. De la Pas- 
tures little story is not without its application to our religious 
life and our chureh experiences. 


& 


Peace and the Heroic Virtues 

Would a peaceful world lose all the heroic virtues? This 
question has not been much discussed by peace societies, but 
the fear of an affirmative answer is really one of the great 
difficulties with which the propaganda of disarmament has 
to deal. War has hitherto been the mother of heroisms and 


their exhibiter. It has made strong men, and strong men are 
what the world most admires and desires. Can anything take 
its place in the development of the race character? Professor 
William James takes up this question in the current number 
of McClure’s Magazine under the title, The Moral Equivalent 
of War. He tells us how large a part in the election and re- 
jection of races fighting has had in the past. “Such was the 
gory nurse that trained societies to cohesiyeness. We inherit 
the warlike type, and for .most of the capacity of heroism of 
which the human race is full we have to thank this cruel his- 
tory. Dead men tell no tales, and if there were tribes of other 
types than this, they have left no survivors. Our ancestors 
have bred pugnacity into our bone and marrow, and thousands 
of years of peace won’t breed it out of us.” The military in- 
stincts, he tells us, are as strong as ever, but they are curbed 
by a new reflectiveness. But the hard fact remains as it has 
always been in a fighting world, that the pugnacious and am- 
bitious nations have a distinct advantage over the peace-loving 
ones. There is no enforceable law of international, relations, 
and the unscrupulous still are able to take the advantage of 
their foresight and initiative, while behind them is that mysteri- 
ous race instinct that demands expansion. Japan cannot stand 
still. The German desire of world leadership cannot be satis- 
fied with present conditions. The military instinct is still in 
full force, and the soldier still despises the man of peace. 
What chance is there for a permanent curbing of the fighting 
instinets of man? 


* 


A Training School of the Heroic Virtues 


Under these difficult conditions how is the world’s need of 
the heroic virtues to be supplied, and how is the instinct of 
contest and self-sacrifice to be satisfied? Professor James 
answers these questions by proposing a conscription of our 
young men for an army of peace. “I do not believe,” he says, 
“that peace either ought to be or will be permanent on this” 
globe unless the states pacifically organized preserve some of- 
the old elements of army discipline. A permanently successful 
peace-economy cannot be a simple pleasure-economy. We must 
make new energies and hardihoods continue the manliness to 
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which the military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues 
must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of soft- 
ness, surrender of private interest, obedience to command, must 
still remain the rock upon which, states are built—unless, in- 
deed, we wish for dangerous reactions against commonwealths 
fit only for contempt, and liable to invite attack whenever a 
center of crystallization for military-minded enterprise is 
formed anywhere in their neighborhood.” ‘To meet this need 
Professor James foresees the end of a plan of life in which 
many have no leisure and no opportunity and a few are not 
called to any hardship or self-sacrifice. “If now—and this is 
my idea—there were, instead of military conscription, a con- 
scription of the whole youthful population to form for a certain 
number of years a part of the army enlisted against nature, 
the injustice would tend to be evened out and other benefits to 
the commonwealth would follow. The military ideals of hardi- 
hood and discipline would be wrought into the growing fiber 
of the people; no one would remain blind, as the luxurious 
classes now are blind, to man’s real relation to the globe he 
lives on, and to the permanently solid and hard foundations 
of his higher life. To coal and iron mines, to ‘freight trains, to 
fishing fleets in December, to dish-washing, clothes-washing and 
window-washing, would our gilded youth be drafted off, ac- 
cording to their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of 
them, and to come back into society with healthier sympathies 
and soberer ideas.” 
Bd 

A Prophetic Vision 

This is a prophetic vision and falls in well with the ever- 
growing movement toward a much more careful and complete 
organization of society. It would train and conserve the mili- 
tary virtues—which are displayed in our own time nowhere 
more splendidly than in the struggle with nature for the needs 
of man of which Professor James speaks. In recent events 
we may match the splendid discipline and endurance of sol- 
diers behind the bursting gun at Fortress Monroe with the no 
less splendid discipline and courage in action off the coast of 
Florida which transferred passengers from a burning steamer 
to her companion and conquered the fire when the guests of 
the ship were safe. In mines and forests, on shore and at sea, 
in the accidents of the street and the wilderness, the heroic 
spirit remains and finds expression in the time of need. This 
period of public service for our youth would admirably supple- 
ment our common schools. It would put toil and venturing in 
eyery day employments into their proper place of honor. It 
would bring our people together in a community of self-sacrifice 
which now exists as a clear element of their thought only in 
time of war. We are a long way yet from this close organ- 
ization of social life. But we are moving toward it. The con- 
scription for the army that battles against the reluctant forces 
of nature for the service of man is the direct logical consequent 
from Von Stein’s organization of Prussia as an army for mili- 
tary defense or attack. That has transformed the face of the 
world through its adoption by most nations. This foresight of 
an army of peace fits more perfectly with the Christ-ideal of 
universal brotherhood. 


* 


’ 


The Vice-President and Senator Gore 

The public charge that the Vice-President of the United 
States was a party in an attempt to secure unfair advantages 
in the purchase of Indian lands and incidentally to bribe a 
Senator of the United States is one which the American people 
will not lightly accept as true. Senator Gore of Oklahoma 
declares that such a bribe was offered him and that the man 
who offered it named Vice-President Sherman as one of the 
parties interested. The charge has been promptly denied by 
Mr. Sherman, who declares that he has not and never has had 
any interest in the proposed contracts. It has also been denied 
by. Mr. Hamon, the alleged offerer of the bribe, that he did so 
offer or that he mentioned the Vice-President’s name. So far 
we have nothing but a conflict of veracity, or of misunder- 
standing, on the part of Senator Gore and Mr. Hamon, who 
was formerly chairman of the Republican committee in Sena- 
tor Gore’s own state of Oklahoma. We are sure that Senator 
Gore has made a mistake in the method he has taken. In 
demanding an investigation from the Senate he was within 
his rights. But in neglecting to inform the presiding officer 
of the Senate that his honor was involved he exceeded his 
privilege. The charge seems to have come as a complete sur- 
prise to Vice-President Sherman, who has shown no signs of 
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special interest in the inquiry. It has also come as a surprise 
to the country. Having chosen this public method of throw- 
ing doubt upon the integrity of the Vice-President, the burden 
of proof now rests with Senator Gore. If nothing can be 
shown by him to implicate Mr. Sherman in these proposed real 
estate contracts, which needed the consent of the Senate for 
their validity, he will be convicted of a grave indiscretion. 
ee ‘ 

Tennessee and Judicial Independence 

Governor Patterson of Tennessee is the champion pardoner, 
haying during his term of office released hundreds of men from 
the jails and prisons. The scandal of his pardon of the 
Coopers, convicted of the killing of ex-Senator Carmack, before 
they were carried to the prison was accompanied, it seems, by 
threats to the judges that if they consented to the conviction 
of the Coopers they should be defeated for fe-election. The 
judges accepted the challenge, lost the regular nomination of 
the Democratic party, ran on an independent ticket and were 
re-elected. That foreshadows, we hope, the defeat of Governor 
Patterson for re-election this fall. He forced the break in the 
party, stumped the state in support of his candidates on the 
issue of the independence of the judiciary and was squarely 
beaten in one of the largest votes ever cast by the state. We 
wish all issues might be as clearly presented to the people. 
Tennessee is a great, though backward state. On the issue 
presented its heart is evidently sound and right. Some day its 
statesmen will get over the family feud and pistol-carrying 
habit. Then the killing of Carmack and the battle of the 
present governor with the judiciary will be remembered as 
stages of growth and reform, and the candidacy for office of a 
man with such a record as Patterson has will, we hope, be 
impossible. 


»* 


Controlling Security Issues 

The attempted reorganization of the Third Avenue Street 
Railroad Company in New York has called out an important 
decision from the state Public Service Commission, significant 
of much discussion still to come in regard to the capitalization 
of private monopolies. The company proposed to issue stocks 
and bonds practically equivalent in par value to the securities 
of the old company. The commission refuses to approve this 
plan, asserting that these securities much exceed the real value 
of the property and would constitute an excessive burden upon 
its earnings, as well as upon the public, which must pay the 
interest and dividends. The bankruptcy of the company, they 
tell the public, must be made an opportunity to reduce its 
obligations to the basis of its actual present value. This prin- 
ciple is one which a large minority of Americans insist should 
be applied. to all public service companies. The public is in 
many cases, they say, paying dividends on watered stocks, and 
that is in effect the imposition of a perpetual tax. The passing 
by Congress of a measure for the study of the capitalization of 
transportation and other companies and the desire of the 
President to secure the services of so eminent an authority on 
railroads as President Hadley of Yale as the head of the com- 
mission, is certain to bring the whole question soon and promi- 
nently before the public. On the one side is the ever-increasing 
need of the roads for new capital for extensions and improve- 
ments. On the other is the suspicion of the people that these 
new issues are sometimes manipulated in the purely selfish 
interest of the managers of the roads. This decision of the 
New York Public Service Commission is a forerunner of many 
such inquiries and decisions in the next few years. The con- 
trol of Massachusetts over the issue of such securities in com- 
panies chartered ty it will assuredly be imitated by the Federal 
and other state governments. 


& 


An Upright Politician 

Senator W. Murray Crane of Massachusetts never makes a 
speech in public. He has never been charged, so far as we 
know, with using his influence unworthily or with furthering 
an unworthy scheme in politics. Though a man of large wealth, 
he has never been accused of using it ostentatiously or of re- 
fusing to use it generously for others according to his ability. 
Yet he is recognized by men of all political parties as the most 
influential man in Congress today and one of the most influ- 
ential leaders in national politics. He has just returned from 
a Western journey, and from its beginning it has been dis- 
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cussed in the newspapers as having weighty significance, though 
they publish no letters from him and quote no opinions of his 
on the political situation. When has any other man gained so 
high and so honorable a positien in American politics who has 
said so few words for the public ear and is believed, without 
haying called attention in any way to his work, to have done 
so important things and done them with so little criticism? 


& 
Honor to Confederate Heroes 


We do not see any good reason for the opposition to the 
placing of statues of Gen. Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis 
in the Statuary hall of Congress by the legislatures of 
Virginia and Mississippi. They represented with conspicuous 
ability and devotion, during the Civil War, the convictions of 
the states to which they belonged. It is not strange that these 
states should wish to honor their memory for so doing. Nor 
need the people of the Northern states feel any resentment that 
Statues of these men should stand among those of the heroes 
of the nation. They were great Americans. It is not just to 
call them traitors to their country. They were opponents of 
the convictions and policy of a large section of their country, 
which wou in the conflict when both sides appealed to the 
arbitrament of war. The descendants of .those who fought on 
both sides in the great struggle rejoice in the result. It would 
no more be fair to exclude General Lee from a niche in our 
national Valhalla than to exclude the State of Virginia from 
the Union. If Virginia were now hostile to our national Goy- 
ernment, there would be cause for refusing a place of honor 
to her greatest general. But no state is more loyal to the 
nation than she is. History is not changed by the unveiling of 
statues. It may be illustrated by such acts and made impress- 
ive to coming generations. If Virginia and Mississippi desire 
to put on record to stand before the eyes of future legislators 
the fact of a mighty struggle to divide the Union and its fail- 
ure, though led by men of great ability, and the gratitude of 
these states in the light of subsequent events because their 
attempt failed, never to be repeated, the whole country should 
honor them for their testimony. For the same reasons we 
mention with satisfaction the erection last week of a noble 
monument to the Confederate dead at Surry Court House, Va. 
That gray Virginia granite will stand for ages to witness to 
the bravery of Southern soldiers and to the recognition by citi- 
zens of. Virginia that if those heroes were living now they 
would glory in the fact that their cause did not succeed. 


& 


Radical Republicanism in the Central West 

Kansas and Iowa have given their indorsement to the in: 
surgent wing of the Republican party in an emphatic fashion. 
Wisconsin in a few weeks will decide whether it: accepts or 
repudiates the leadership of Senator LaFollette, the original 
“insurgent.” Washington and Missouri are of the other wing, 
and the former supports Secretary Ballinger with much enthu- 
siasm. The primaries and conventions in these states make it 
evident that Republicanism must broaden its platform or some 
of its adherents will find no standing room upon it. Senator 
Cummins, who is one of the most prominent of the leaders of 
the radical wing in these contests, believes that this broaden- 
ing of the platform will be made. Wev-are all Republicans, he 
says, though we differ as to the hest way of carrying out the 
wishes of the party. One assured result of this inter-party 
contest, we are told, is the defeat of Speaker Cannon. He will 
probably be returned to Congress but cannot be re-elected to 
the Speakership. There will be few regrets, we think, over this 
result. Whatever feeling of affection the members of the 
House, or some of them, may have for Uncle Joe, the people 
of the United States believe that he represents a system of 
control for the law-making body which has not been exercised 
in their interest. 


Sd 


The Conservation Congress 


One of the most important assemblies in this country this 
year will be the Congress to consider the conservation of our 
natural resources as a nation, at St. Paul, Minn. It will open 
Sept. 5 with special ceremonies in honor of the President of 
the United States, who will address the Congress. Such an 
array of speakers now prominent in political life have not ap- 
peared on any other program and are not likely to. On the 
list besides President Taft are Mr. Roosevelt; Gifford Pinchot; 
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his successor in the office of Forester, Mr. H. S. Graves; the 
secretaries of the departments of Agriculture and of Commerce 
and Labor; Governors Eberhardt of Minnesota, Hadley of 
Missouri and Stubbs of Kansas; Senators Dolliver of Iowa 
and Beveridge of Indiana; Francis J. Heney of San Francisco; 
Judge Ben Lindsay of Denver; and T. L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. If these men and others 
hardly less known as champions of various plans and ideals © 
should choose to discuss certain political questions which lie 
quite near to the main purpose of the Congress, the meeting 
would be memorable. The governors of all the states have 
been invited and representatives of eleven foreign countries 
will be present. The audience is likely to be as notable as the 
company on the platform. The subjects of the President and 
Mr. Roosevelt are withheld from public announcement. Nor 
are topics of the other speakers to be published. The country 
will be listening with keen anticipation. 7 


oe 
The National Forests 


When we think of the forest service, it often means to us 
the work of men who thin, or protect from fire and insects. 
growing trees. But the men engaged in this work also do a 
great deal in fresh plantations and restocking the bare places 
where the forest has been destroyed by fire or wind. A just- 
issued report of the Department of Agriculture gives some 
interesting particulars of this latter service. The foresters 
have used or are planning to use this season more than ten 
tons of tree seed. That means a good deal more than at first 
appears, for big trees often have small seed. Wor example, 
the seed of the Jack pine, which-is used to hold down’ the sand 
in the hills of Nebraska, will average something like 125,000 to 
the pound. Altogether the ten tons represent about 300,000,000 
single seeds. As the farmer plants his corn— 


One for the worm and one for the crow, 
One for the drought and three to grow, 


the forester must allow for the loss of a large proportion of 
what he scatters. Much of this seed is started in nurseries, 
of which there are now twenty-four, with an annual capacity 
of over 8,000,000 seedlings. But the larger part is sown or 
planted in burned or bare places in the forests. The broad- 
cast sowing makes a fine harvest for the birds and little seed- 
eating beasts like field mice, gophers and squirrels. -When the 
seedlings come up or are transplanted from the nurseries they 
are often injured by rabbits which eat or girdle them. The 
collection of the seeds affords autumn work for a good many 
men and they have to be carefully handled in separation from 
the cases and cones. Altogether the process of reforesting is 
an interesting one and suggestive of a hundred parables and 
moralizings, of which we should think our preachers might 
make good use in their study and application of truth, as their 
Master did of the sowing in the fields of Galilee. 


oe 
The Chilian President’s Visit 


Chili, with its fine climate and great resources, on a rich 
if attenuated strip of territory between the Andes and the 
Pacific, is one of the most ambitious and progressive of the 
South American countries, and one of the least accessible to 
our commerce. We-have had as many misunderstandings with 
its government as with any of the southern republics, all of 
which, we hope, are now ended. The reference of a single 
claim against Chili—the Alsopp claim—to the British king 
clears up the last of these matters of dispute. The recent visit 
of the Chilian President, Sig. Pedro Montt, to the United States 
and his conference with President Taft mark the new cor- 
diality of relations. President Montt has served as Chilian 
minister in Washington and knows the United States well. 
With the opening of the Panama canal. the way to the Chilian 
cities will be greatly shortened for all our Atlantic ports, and 
a rapid growth of intercourse between the two republics seems 
assured. 


Bd 

How Rome Fights Nations 

The conflict between the Vatican and Spain seems approach- 
ing a climax. Naturally the question is asked how the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church can be treated as one 
among the nations when it has no army or navy. It maintains 
an official representative at court in Madrid and the Spanish | 
Government sends an ambassador to the Vatican palace in 
Rome. The withdrawal of these officials by either of their 
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respective governments, one spiritual and the ether temporal, 
seems to be regarded as amounting to a declaration of war. 
The news from Spain shows Rome’s method of making war. 
The clerical leaders of the Church in Spain organize among its 
Catholic subjects demonstrations against the Government. 
Letters are sent to the clergy urging them to incite their con- 
gregations to make protests by way of public processions, and 
“to demand of the Government authorities that they yield to 
the claims of the Church. The clergy has great power over 
those who come to them for confession, especially over women. 
They also stir up feeling through the religious press. Thus the 
Government has to contend against disorder and rebellion 
among its own subjects fighting for the cause of the Church 
which they are taught and believe has supreme authority over 
the state. Spain is the last stronghold of the Vatican in 
Hurope. The defenders of human freedom throughout the 
civilized world have reason to be interested in this struggle to 
decide whether the church or the state shall win. 


* 
The Spanish Extremists 


The centers of disloyalty in Spain are mainly in the north, 
in Catalonia, between the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, and 
in Navarre and its sister provinces on the mountain slopes and 
along the Bay of Biscay. But the causes of disaffection in 
these two regions are different. Catalonia is the most modern 
and progressive part of the country, speaking its own Catalan 
tongue, and honeycombed with republican and socialistic 
opinions. Here broke out last year the riots which resulted 
in the destruction of so many churches and monasteries. In 
the other dissatisfied provinces the causes of discontent are on 
account of the liberalism of the government. Here is the 
stronghold of reaction which would welcome the return of the 
legitimate line of Bourbon kings and the complete subjection 
of the state to the church. In this region live the Basques, 
the remnant of the aboriginal tribes of Spain, and they are 
clerical to a man. In the midst of this fanatical population 
the Roman leaders planned last Sunday a demonstration 
against the Government, at San Sebastian, the summer retreat 
of the civil rulers. Premier Canalajas announced that the 
Government would prevent this gathering with all the force 
at its command. Neither in San Sebastian, nor at Bilbao, the 
shipping port of the great iron and copper mines, could such 
a demonstration be permitted, though it might later be held 
elsewhere in Spain. The reluctant abandonment of the dem- 
onstration by the clerical leaders no doubt saved many lives, 
but the crowds of rustics that gathered, often led by priests, 
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showed their feeling by shouting: “Death to Spain! Long live 
the Pope!” The Carlist pretender, Don Jaime, hopes to profit 
by fishing in these troubled waters, and the Carlist leaders 
are said to have appealed to the Vatican for direct support, 
which has probably been refused. In the meantime King 
Alfonso is visiting in Hngland and seems undisturbed by the 
opposition to his ministers. Spain has survived many Carlist 
plots. The vast majority of her people are Roman Catholics. 
But a growing majority of them are not clericals and do not 


mean to leave the political and educational control in the hands 
of priests. 


* 


Russian Treatment of Jews 


The Russian Government has issued a’ semi-official defense 
of its policy, lately revived, of isolating the Jews. Protests 
against this policy by members of the Douma seem to have 
prompted the Government’s utterance. It is a singular con- 
fession of the superior ability of one race over another. The 
peasants, says the statement, become the debtors and eventually 
the victims of the Jews wherever he appears in the agricul- 
tural districts. In the towns, the Jew trader gets the business 
and in time a large share of the money of the community. 
The only way the Government sees to give the Russian people 
a chance to presper is to force the Jews back into the districts 
where, according to the law, they are permitted to live, from 
which they have escaped in great numbers during the last thirty 
years. The negroes in some sections of our Southern States 
and in some parts of the West India Islands have good reason 
to make similar complaints. Jews have gradually monopolized 
business, own the shops and stores and fix the prices. The 
Government says further that Jews, when admitted without 
restrictions to the universities, fill the classes to the exclusion 
of Russians, and fill also the professions of law and medicine. 
For this reason the number of Jewish students in the univer- 
sities of St. Petersburg and Moscow are limited to three per 
cent. anf in the provincial universities to five per cent. They 
also press into the semi-learned professions of dentists, apoth- 
ecaries, ete., and under the guise of these positions carry on 
other kinds of business as money lenders, jewelers, ete. It is 
because of these practises of pushing others out and themselves 
into positions of advantage that the Government makes laws 
discriminating against Jews. In this country we say that such 
treatment is persecution and that the Jews are justified in these 
racial characteristics under the law of the survival of the 
fittest. And yet we have to admit that this view is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 


The most prominent word in the news- 
papers today is investigation. It is the first 
business of every one to be ready for it. 


The addresses at the dedication of the 
Provincetown monument last week are con- 
vineing evidence that the distinction between 
Pilgrim and Puritan is at last established 
in the public mind. 


Recent investigations show that forty-one 
languages are used in this country in con- 
ducting church services. This is neither 
Babel nor Pentecost, but it signifies a real 
opportunity for American Christianity. 


The Queen of Spain abjured the Protes- 
tant faith in which she had been brought up 
-when she married the king. But the Catho- 
lic hierarchy seems disposed to lay on her 
“the blame of the revolt against the Vatican. 


The Michigan Agricultural College. re- 
cently held a summer conference on the 
‘country church, which was originated, ad- 
vertised and paid for by that institution. 
It drew an. interested interdenominational 
assembly. 


| 


According to the Jewish papers, the Jews 
expect also to profit by the new religious 
soleration in Spain. Says the American 


Editorial In Brief 


Hebrew, “We. may look forward to seeing 
synagogues once more raising their heads in 
Toledo or Barcelona as in the flourishing 
days of the Sephardim.” ; 


Miss Pankhurst is said to have warned 
Premier Asquith that the efforts of suf- 
fragettes will be “‘prosecuted to the verge of 
civil war.” If they will organize themselves 
into an army with real intent to fight their 
opponents, bullets will win ballots. English- 
men of this generation won’t fight women. 


The Outlook, which in previous numbers 
has given a history of the exposed and now 
confessed frauds of the Sugar Trust on the 
government, in last week’s issue completes 
the record to date and raises the question, 
Who was the chief criminal? The obvious 
answer is suggested that he has passed on 
to appear before a greater tribunal. 


Several among the younger English min- 
isters who regard the Bible from a modern 
viewpoint have been invited to take part 
this year in the Keswick Conference. ‘This 
admission that traditional theories of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures are not essen- 
tial to the cultivation of a devout evangel- 
ical spirit is an evidence of the progress of 
Christian believers of different tempera- 
ments toward spiritual unity. 


The International Peace Congress, which 
closed its sessions in Stockholm, Sweden, 
Aug. 5, had 600 members, including a 
Russian delegation for the first time in «its 
history. Its message to the nations in be- 
half of the limitation of armament and the 
rights of the suppressed peoples, and the 
personal enthusiasm of the delegates will be 
factors in the advance of right thinking, on 
which the final triumph of peace must rest, 


Some of our contemporaries are distressed 
by the revelation of our Year-Book that 
nearly one-third of the Congregational min- 
isters are reported as without charge. 
While we should like to increase our oppor- 
tunities for pastoral service, it cannot be 
expected that Congregationalism can keep 
up with. the rate of interdenominational im- 
portation during the past few years. One 
association alone reports admitting seven- 
teen ministers of other denominations, 


By the middle of the month the world will 
have a new king—King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro. The “Black Mountain” has been in- 
dependent of the Turks since 1697, and the 
throne has been held ever since by the fam- 
ily of Danilo Petrovic, the prince-bishop who 
led the revolt. Prince Nicholas has a 
daughter who is Queen of Italy, and other 
marriageable daughters. It will be a con- 
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venience to him:to rank as high as his own 
child. ‘The subjects of the prince are 
fewer in number than the citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The solitude and majesty ef the sea must 
foster in those who live on it habits of ob- 
servation and reflection. It is reported that 
the detection of Dr. Crippen and the young 
woman who, dressed as a man, fled from 
Europe a few weeks ago, was due to the 
observant eyes of the captain of the ship in 
which they took passage. Seeing a youth 
who had fastened his trousers to his vest 
with a safety pin he said to himself that a 
man would no sooner do that than he 
would try to fasten his trousers to his collar 
button. 


The Pan-American Congress at Buenos 
Aires has been marked by friendly feeling 
expressing itself in various ways, and has 
so far promoted closer fellowship between 
all the American republics. Unanimous 
approval was voted of the erection in that 
city of a permanent building for the pur- 
poses of the Congress. The delegation from 
the United States gave a banquet to all the 
delegates, of whom about 150 were present. 
It was a brilliant love feast, with toasts of 
friendship to which responses were made by 
representatives of all the countries. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in the mining district of 
Pennsylvania, disappointed at least one per- 
son whose hopes were suddenly awakened 
by his visit. A man who had been spending 
too much of the day in a barroom was 
sleeping on the porch when the bar tender 
saw the Roosevelt party ride past. Seizing 
the man by the shoulder he shouted, ‘“Wake 
up, Roosevelt’s going by.” . The sleeper 
struggled to his feet. ‘Roosevelt going to 
buy?” he exclaimed, joyously, and hurried 
to take his stand at the bar. But it soon 
dawned on his half-awakened mind that no 
one had stopped to pay for a treat. 


On the date fixed as the limit for receiv- 
ing articles for the Short Story Prize Com- 
petition, Aug. 1, The Congregationalist had 
received about seven hundred stories. Sev- 
eral applications have been made by per- 
sons who for various reasons thought they 
were entitled to have the time extended for 
them, but this of course was impossible un- 
less it should be granted to every one whose 
story came after Aug. 1. Neither would it 
be fair to those who have complied with the 
announced conditions. The number is so 
large that the names of successful contest- 
ants cannot be announced for several weeks. 


Outworn methods of swindling are al- 
ways becoming fresh again as new fields 
are found for working them. The way in 
which Qualey and Corbett persuaded Mrs. 
Bull, the widow of the famous surgeon, to 
hand over to them $35,000 reminds one of the 
Baptist minister, Jernigan, who a few years 
ago took in several hundred thousand dollars 
from the sale of stock In a secret method 
of extracting gold from sea water. It is 
reported that these promoters of new 
schemes to ‘make marvelous building mate- 
rials out of rocks found many victims among 
wealthy families in Newport and elsewhere. 


We have received an offer to supply us 
with stories for publication in The Congre- 
gationalist, suitable for the hour, on short 
notice. In proof of the company’s resources 
we are informed that “a short time ago a 
circus lion broke loose in a small town, and 
we were able at once to release a couple of 
stories about circus lions on the rampage.” 
This company did not compete in our Short 
Story Prize Competition, so far as we have 
discovered in the great pile of ‘manuscripts 


ally it 
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awaiting inspection. Perhaps this was be- 
cause by the time the examination is con- 
cluded the psychological moment for its 
work will have passed away. 


Farmers to the number of 3,000,000, says 
the president of the Farmers’ Union, are 
going into politics as a body to defeat 
candidates for public office who will not 
vote for laws which farmers want. About 
2,000,000 members of the American IFeder- 
ation of Labor propose to do the same thing 
for candidates who will not make the inter- 
ests of trade unions supreme. Capitalists 
are supposed to be working together to 
similar ends. When these organizations 
have progressed so far as to divide up 
American citizens into political parties, each 
party intent on protecting its own interests, 
then a new party professing to ‘have as its 
object the welfare of the whole nation will 
have its innings. 


Not long ago the Boston Herald sup- 
ported vigorously the well-known “bar and 
bottle bill” in its passage through the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature, and in consequence 
therefore paid the penalty by losing all its 
brewers’ advertising. A similar instance 
took place recently in Chicago, when the 
Tribune, in the course of some hot weather 
advice, editorially urged abstinence from 
beer and alcoholic drinks. A leading brewer 
at once withdrew an advertising contract 
of 2,100 lines. Such is the liquor interests’ 
idea of the freedom of the press. Incident- 
may be mentioned that Fayette 
County, Io., has twenty-three newspapers 
that will not accept liquor advertisements. 
The W. C. T. U. must certainly be strong 
in that district. 


The Christian Advocate tells of ‘ta Meth- 
odist beginning in Iceland,’ and gives edi- 
torial indorsement to an appeal for help. 
Iceland is a poor country with a noble 
history, including the first discovery, by 
white men of the American continent. It 
has 70,000 inhabitants, who are with very 
few exceptions good Protestant Christians 
of the [Lutheran type. Would. an active 
propaganda of Methodism in the island 
really do anything to strengthen the king- 
dom of God or hasten the unity of spirit 
among disciples for which Christ prayed? 
Would appeals for help in that propaganda 
add anything to the confidence of contrib- 
utors in the right use of missionary money? 
We wonder whether the Advocate has seri- 
ously considered these questions. 


Personalia 


A gift of $38,000 toward the new Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Kentland, Ind., 
comes from George Ade in memory of his 
mother, formerly a member. 


Miss Susan D. Huntington, Wellesley, 
Class 1900, is soon to sail for Spain, to be 
director of the. International Institute for 
Girls at Madrid, founded by the late Mrs. 
Gulick. 


One of the “red blood” novelists assigned 
to cover the Reno affair reported seeing the 
colored pugilist with two books under his 
arm. A nearer view revealed the title, “A 
History of the Warfare of Modern Science 
and Theology.” Mr. Johnson certajnly made 
good preparations for his victory. 


Miss Frances Taft, who graduated from 
Wellesley College last year, is soon to go 
to China, to work under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A. of Peking. Two other 
Wellesley girls will be associated with her, 
Miss Ruth Paxton, who. is to go with her, 
and Miss Anna Brown, who will go next 
year. 


This is the fifth season of Dr. G. Campbell 
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Morgan’s Summer Bible School at Mundes- 
ley-on-Sea in England. His friends have just 
raised by subscription about $10,000, with 
which they have bought for him a summer 
home at Mundesley. Dr. Morgan is now in 
this country taking part in the August con- 
ferences at Northfield, Mass. 


President M. L. Burton of Smith College 
returned from Europe last week, after sey- 
era] months of travel and study. He has 
made addresses in several countries, notably 
one to a Turkish audience in Constantinople 
on Limitations of Human Knowledge. He 
will take up his official duties with the 
opening of the college year. 


Like Sir W. Robertson Nicoll of the Brit- 
ish Weekly, who was knighted by King 
Edward shortly before his death, King 
Gustavus V. of Sweden has bestowed the 
title of Knight of the Royal Order of Wasa, 
first class, upon Rev. Jacob Bystrom of the 
Baptist paper, Wecko-Posten. So sets the 
tide of religious journalism abroad. 


The descendants of the Pilgrims haye just 
cause for a grievance against Dr. Crippen, 
accused of the murder of his wife in Lon- 
don. Could he think of no other name to 
take than that of Rey. John Robinson when 
he fled across the ocean along the path of 
the Mayflower, which the! Pilgrim pastor 
long dreamed of taking, but died without 
realizing the dream? 


The chief cartoonist of the London Punch, 
Mr. Linley Sambourne, died Aug. 8, aged 
sixty-five years. He was educated for the 
engineering profession; but a small cari- 
cature appeared in MJJngland’s_ standard 
humorous weekly when he was twenty-two 
years old, and from that time till his death 
hardly a single issue has appeared without 
an illustration by him. He was the dean ~ 
of English caricaturists. 


American women are constantly extend- 
ing their service to their sisters in other 
lands. As examples we note that a com- 
pany of skilled workmen of New England 
sailed from Boston last Saturday on the 
steamer Romanic to take charge of the con- 
struction of the buildings for the American 
College for Girls, to be erected on the 
European side of the Bosphorus at Con- 
stantinople. The members of the party took 
their wives with them. <A large part of the 
money for their work was given by Mrs. 
Russell Sage and Miss Helen Gould. 


A Yale student has built along lines of 
his own a forty-foot boat named The Yale, 
and with a crew of Yale students has sailed 
it from Boothbay Harbor, Me., to Battle 
Harbor, on the coast of Labrador, and pre- 
sented it as a wedding gift to Dr. Gren- 
fell. It is to be used as a tender to his 
hospital ship. The builder of the boat is 
George Rowland of Greenwich, Ct. He is 
twenty-one years old. The voyage of the 
Yale was more than 1,600 miles along a 
very rough coast, with much bad weather, 
and oceupied about six weeks. But it was 
completed without any accident. 


With only a few minutes’ warning Mrs. 
Augusta Patten Whittlesey was called to her 
rest, July 31, at Waterville, N. H., where 
she was spending the summer. Her hus- 
band, Gen. Eliphalet Whittlesey of Wash- 
ington, D. C., died last September, after a 
long period of weakness, during which he 
was devotedly cared for by his wife. Her 
remains were laid beside those of her hus- 
band in the Arlington Cemetery, Aug. 5. 
When she died, her daughter, Mrs. C. H. 
Patton, with her husband, was on _ the 
ocean, returning from the World Missionary 
Conference at HWdinburgh, and the sad news 
was conveyed to them «by wireless. Six 
years ago General and Mrs. Whittlesey 
celebrated their golden wedding in the home ° 
where they had spent many happy and use- 
ful years. 
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Our Granite “In Memoriam” to the Pilgrims 


An Account of the Dedication of the Provincetown Monument 


What will likely be known in the quaint 
little village on the tip end of Cape Cod 
as its Third Great Day will be dated 
Aug. 5, 1910. The Second was less than 
three years ago, Aug. 29, 1907, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt laid the corner stone of the 
Pilgrim monument. For the First we must 
go back nearly three centuries, to Nov. 21, 
1620, when the sea-beaten little Mayflower 
dropped her anchor in Provincetown har- 
bor. To all appearances it will probably 
be as long again until the Fourth Great 
Day—which, indeed, may be the Day of 
Judgment itself. So far as human seers 
can prophesy, the quiet fishing town may 
may well go on its way, undisturbed by 
history, for three more centuries, now that 
*these three events have duly happened, been 


chronicled and memorialized. The aged 
town crier, still a venerated institution 
there, will doubtless have proclaimed the 


greatest event in its history. 

Every one is familiar with ‘Thoreau’s 
description of Cape Cod, “the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts.” A glance 
at the map shows the form of “the sandy 
fist of Provincetown—behind which the 
state stands on her guard.’ But no written 
words can convey the quaintness and pic- 
turesque setting of the town itself. Streets 
as narrow as the cow paths from which they 
grew, high gabled fisher dwellings, the 
ancient stores and wharves, the great, blue 
harbor, the salty winds, and all around the 
sandy shores and arid hills of Cape Cod 
country; these maust be seen, and heard 
and smelled. 

This would have been the goal of your 
journey if you had taken the long, hot train 
from Boston last Friday morning. We rode 
down from the city, through fields still 
glistening with dew, past gardens whence 
the odor of young corn floated into open car 
windows, still farther down the Cape till 
blue inlets of the sea cut into marshy flats, 
over trestles that shut in the famous, ditch- 
gashed cranberry bogs, until we saw the 
great Pilgrim tower rising from the_ hill 
where the sea seemed on every hand. 

Thus we came into Provincetown. Out “in 
the harbor, where William Bradford's wife 
Dorothy drowned in the chill waters dark 
from November skies, lay the North Atlan- 
tic squadron, eight warriors grim in war 
paint, yet decked from deck to peak with 
ensigns. Visiting craft, the shining pleasure 
yachts, the fishing fleet, they, too, were all 
in gala array. And just beyond was the 
new Mayflower, bearer of our President, 
and splendid, white antithesis of her ancient 
predecessor. On the shore, near where Capt. 
Miles Standish drew ‘up his little army of 
sixteen men, ridiculous, yet desperate, in 
their scant array, thousands of sailors and 
marines marched in well-drilled precision. 
Where the nervous little company had gath- 
ered three centuries before was now a town 
of bannered and festooned buildings, with 
10,000 visitors thronging its narrow streets. 

- And above us all towered the great, gray 
shaft on Town Hill, silent but mighty 
tribute to Pilgrim memory. 

Already the fleet had boomed the presi- 
dential salute, and we tardy arrivals has- 
tened up the sandy slope of Town Hill to 
where the crowded grand-stand and the 
equally crowded environs surrounded the 
monster granite base. Now this! account 
would be incomplete, and I know full well 
unappreciated, did I neglect to tell the 
readers of The Congrcegationalist what stress 


By George J. Anderson 


and strain their representative underwent 
to get his story. 

Far outside the roped-off area the eager 
throngs of Cape Cod folk, tourists and pop- 
ulace were packed in ardent and apparently 
seamless rows. Every one clung firmly to 
his neighbor so that vantage gained might 
not be lost; hence it was ‘“‘each for all and 
all for each.” In vain I sought a path- 
way through the living, yet inert, mass. 
Finally, at the cost of clothes—others’ as 
well as my own—I dragged myself toward 
the open space of privilege. Propelled by 
willing and unfriendly hands I shot out into 
it from the last row, and was immediately 
seized by two officers. I pantingly inquired 
for the press stand. On the arrival of a 
local chairman, with the three as retinue, 
I was escorted to the edge of the grand- 
stand, and there given over to the mercies 
of a fourth policeman and a second ‘‘chair- 


man.” Being instructed to “go round the 


The Monument Inscription 


Given by President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard: 

November 2], 1620, the Mayflower, carrying 102 
passengers, men, women and children, cast anchor 
in this harbor, 67 days from Plymouth, England. 

The same day 41 adult males in the company 
solemnly covenanted and combined themselves to- 
gether “into a civic body,” 

This body politic established and maintained on 


the bleak and barren edge of the vast wilderness a 
State without a king or noble, a church without 
a bishop ora priest, a democratic Commonwealth, 
the members of which were “‘straightly tied to all 
care of each other’s goods and of the whole by 


every one.” For the first time in history they il- 
lustrated with long-suffering devotion and sober 
resolutions the principles of civic and religious 
liberty in practise of a genuine democracy. There- 
fore, the remembrance of them shall be perpetual 
in the great republic that has inherited their ideals. 


other way” I reluctantly left my new 
“friends,” and presented myself at the other 
entrance. f 

Here I was for the first time asked for 
eredentials, and as I happened to have none 
except a fairly honest countenance, I was 
told to “git out.’ Being a rather strict 
grammarian and also well bred in newspaper 
tactics, this I refused to do. My stubborn 
protests finally led to my being escorted 
by two raw-boned Cape Codders before a 
large and very keen-eyed gentleman, who, 
after searching glances into my face, tes- 
tified that he never knew me. I could not 
see the connection till I was reverently in- 
formed that this was “the head of the 
secret service.’ In despair’ I returned to 
‘my first station, where by my continual com- 
ing I finally so wearied the officer that he 
peevishly’ pushed me into a place on the 


platform with the President’s party! Now 
for the dedication. 
President Eliot was already well into 


his scholarly paper, the chief address of the 
day. It was a remarkable survey of the 
civic and social order established by the 
Pilgrims, together with a careful estimate 
of their striking contributions to our na- 
tional life. In an appropriate little speech, 
M. Van Weede, the tall, light-haired charge 
@affaires of the Netherland legation in 
Washington, referred to the residence of the 
Pilgrims in Holland and to the “intuitive, 
spiritual sympathy” between: Dutch and 
Americans these three centuries. Senator 
Lodge received a cordial and very un-insur- 


gent reception when he rose, as the govern- 
ment representative, to make formal trans- 
fer of the monument to the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Association. His address was charac- 
teristically finished and warmly patriotic. 

After the formal acceptance, Hon. J. T. 
McCleary of Minnesota introduced a breezy 
and welcome lightness into the long program 
by his witty, yet withal significant, greet- 
ings from the West. He immediately won 
the audience and a hearty roar of laughter 
when he exclaimed in mock despair, ‘What 
is there left?’ He was appropriately on 
the program, having been chairman of the 
Congressional committee which, in 1903, 
recommended the federal appropriation 
toward the monument. Then Governor 
Draper introduced President Taft as a 
Mayflower descendant, and the nation’s head 
gave a brief address, in which he kept close 
to a discussion of Pilgrim ideals. After 
little Barbara Hoyt, tenth in descent from 
Elder Brewster, had unveiled the handsome 
bronze tablet and a final address, the long 
program of nearly three hours was closed. 

The monument takes its place as probably 
the most striking memorial in America. 
Modeled after the town hall tower in Siena, 
Italy, it rears on its hill site nearly 350 feet 
above the sea, being 252 feet high and ex- 
ceeded only by the Washington monument. 
It is a specimen of how modern man can 
build his house upon the sand and yet have 
7,250 tons of masonry stand plumb and 
without vibration, even in a gale with a 
velocity of eighty-four miles an hour. The 
secret is in the foundation block of concrete 
and steel rods, fifty feet square at the base, 
and sunk ten feet into the earth. Govern- 
ment engineers have supervised the structure 
from the beginning, and it now stands a 
remarkable witness to present-day engineer- 
ing skill. The cost has been in the neigh- 
borhood of $90,000, of which the government 
gave $40,000, the commonwealth $25,000 
and the balance has been raised by popular 
subscription through the Pilgrim Memorial 
Association. Within the tower walls, at 
intervals during the ascent, are set memo- 
rial stones from many other towns of his- 
toric Pilgrim fame, and from state bodies 
of Mayflower descendants, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and the New WBngland states. The 
three oldest societies on the continent are 
represented by special invitation: Harvard 
College, 16386, the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, 1639 and the Scots’ 
Charitable Society of Boston, 1657. The 
last memorial, as one steps out into the bal- 
ceny, is 

“SIENA (ITALIA) A CAPE COD MCMVII” 

After the formal dedicatory exercises there 
was a banquet in the town hall, together 
with other festivities. Souvenir venders 
lined the streets, and picnicking families 
wandered here and there. Every dwelling 
showed the bright tricolor in some form, 
even the Chinese laundryman vieing with 
the rest. The Portuguese fisher-folk, of 
whom there are many in Provincetown, were 
as patriotically happy as any one. What 
better proof of the real success of Pilgrim 
ideas than the presence of this Oriental’s 
little shop and of these swarthy people from 
Europe? Only the faces of the serious red- 
men, the real Americans, were missing. 

As we steamed out of the big blue harbor, 
winding our way through the line of men-o- 
war, we could still hear the marching bands, 
the chat and laughter of sightseers, still see 
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the crowded little streets,‘and for long after- 
ward, above the huddled roofs of the town, 
the great gray reminder. While we plowed 


our way homeward through Cape Cod Bay 
in the drooping sunlight, there was time for 
After all the ora- 


a quiet thought or two. 
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tory, and the cheering and the enthusiastic 
display, you realize more seriously what a 
wonderful thing hath God wrought since 
that drear November day, three hundred 
years ago, and from that pitiful handful of 
wanderers. 


co” The Town Uall of Siena, lia’y, with its tower called la Mangia 


The Original of the Provincetown Tower 


La Mangia, in Siena, Italy, from which 
the memorial tower dedicated last week at 
Provincetown is modeled, is perhaps the 
most beautiful and perfect Gothic tower 
of its own age left in the world today. 
It. stands at the side of the city hall of 
the ancient Tuscan city, looking down on 
the market place and over the ridges on 
whieh the irregular city is built to the gray 
hills of middle Italy. 

Siena retains more than most towns of 
Italy the mark of the days of Dante, of 
the little civic republics that contended 
with each other for the control of the 
world’s trade and for political leadership 
in their own narrow world. Her victories 
and her defeats alike have made and kept 
her the proud, restrained and conservative 
city, a little apart from the avenues of 
travel, satisfied with her own individual 
memories of Roman and middle age achieve- 
ment in art and life, with her children 
who have moved the world, like Catherine, 
her special saint and with her beautiful 
land and buildings. 

The square on which the tower looks 
down was the meeting place of the people, 
the scene of their rough festivals of mimic 


fighting and of many civil wars and tu- 


mults. Great men have come and passed 
under these walls and hundreds whose 
names were great and are now forgotten. 


Under the shadow of the city hall, a little 
before the tower was begun, Boccaccio 
pictures Dante, present at one of *these 
festivals, so absorbed in the study of a Tare 
book which he had bought at an apothe- 
cary’s in the square, that he stood leaning 
against a bench, and although, ‘‘Right before 
him, by occasion of some general festival 
of the Sienese, a great tournament was be- 
gun and carried through by certain noble 
youths, and therewith the mightiest din of 
them around—as in like cases is wont to 
come about, with various instruments and 
with applauding shouts—and although many 
other things took place, such as might draw 
one to look at them, as dances of fair 
ladies, and many sports of youths, yet was 
there never a one that saw him stir thence, 
nor once raise his eyes from the book.” 


“Still in this square the Sienese hold 
races, robbed of the ancient violence but 
not of their tumult and gaiety. Here 


one may see the market, when the half- 
saucer-shaped space of the square is coy- 


brothers of Perugia, 
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ered with little booths, much dwarfed as 
one looks down on them from a window of 
the hall, and like leaves arranged by a 
child as you look from the crown of the 
tower. From that height the eye travels 
over hills and valleys, buff and desolate 
in winter, relieved by foliage and growing 
crops in spring, a region whose desolation 
calls for the relieving touch of man’s 
handiwork. Jt ig-a limestone country, and 
from these hills came the beautiful golden- 
hued and other marbles which line the 
entrance hall of the Boston Public Library. 
The tower was built of brick, with a 
crown like a lily of gray stone, by two 
Minuccio and Fran- 
cesco di Rinaldo—Umbria contributing to 
Tuscany—and the lily flower in stone that 
crowns the shaft was designed by the 
painter, Lippo Memmi. The tower was ten 
years in building and took its popular name 
of La Mangia from a stone figure of a man 
which struck the hours. At the foot of the 
tower was a chapel, built in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the city from the 
plague, which in 18348—when the tower was 
near its completion—killed some 30,000 
citizens. Dante was dead before the tower 
was begun, but Boccaccio and Petrarch 
were contemporaries of its building. The 
popes were still in Avignon. Wycliffe and 
Chaucer were growing up to manhood. 
Froissart was born a year before its foun- 
dations were laid. Hdward the Third of Hng- 
land was waging war in France, taking 
Calais and conquering at Crecy. The wars 
of the rival emperors distracted Germany. 
If we seek to establish a community of 
spirit between the Sienese of their great 


time and the Pilgrims, we must disregard > 


the differences between their unlike cen- 
turies and find it in the marked individu- 
ality, love of liberty and devotion to re 
ligion as they understood it of both. The 
Sienese of the fourteenth century lived in 
a great creative age of art. The Pilgrims 
hardly included art in their range of thought 
at all. We who commemorate the Pilgrims 
live in an age which accepts its art from 
others and has largely ceased—in archi- 
tecture, at least—to originate. We pay the 
highest compliment, in this department, to a 
more creative art when we copy the great 
work of the Umbrian architects and the 
Tuscan builders. If such copying is the 
best that we can do we may be thankful 
for the beauty and interest of the model 
chosen. LO. |B. 


An Untaught Art 


The failure of education to produce per- 
sonal results commensurate with outward 
results is easily detected whenever it occurs. 
We have a striking example of this fact in 
the present contrast between the successful 
training of men in the art of making money 
and the unsuccessful training of them in the 
art of spending money—the latter art be- 
ing more personal than the former. When 
we pass beyond the use of money as capi- 
tal we are confronted by a vast amount of 
foolish and often shameless expenditure. 
Much of this expenditure should be attrib- 
uted to ignorance rather than to vicious- 
ness—to a certain emptiness of mind in 
respect to taste or satisfying enjoyment. 
Even the capitalist who knows how to utilize 
money for large enterprises is quite apt to 
be deficient in the finer art of giving. The 
example of the late John Stewart Kennedy 
is most refreshing in showing how a man 
of great fortune can be as capable of dis- 
posing of it as he was capable of making it. 
—Dr. W. J. Tucker, in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The deposits in the post-office savings 


banks of England last year amounted to over 
$800,000,000. These figures suggest to what 
our new system of-savings banks may grow. 


a 


’ Saviour. 
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Standing Between Two Races 


By Sui Sin Far 


We are making arrangements to secure a series of articles from natives of Oriental nations who can speak of their 
Christian experience so as to foster closer fellowship between American Christians and those from whom tlHey are’ widely 


separated by national, race and geographical divisions. 


The time is rapidly approaching when these barriers may be broken 


down or made to melt away, and will be hastened by the revealing to one another of feelings, aspirations and convictions 


which, as disciples of one Lord and Master, they hold in common. 


The story of Sui Sin Far by the daughter of a Chinese 


woman, we expect will be followed by others written by natives of Japan, India, Africa and other countries.— EDITORS. 


My father is half English, half Irish; my 
mother, pure Chinese. I, therefore, combine 
in myself the Asiatic and European, and 
stand between the two races, feeling proud 
indeed of my parentage and double nation- 
ality. 

IL was the second child of the family. My 
brother, older than I, was born in China, 
my mother’s country. I was born at my 
father’s home in England. i 

As far back as I can remember my little 
Chinese mother began my education by tell- 
ing me stories, singing to me songs, hymns, 


operas and ditties, and impressing upon me_ 


the duty of children to their parents.’ I’m 
afraid she had rather a hard time of it. I 
remember an Irish nurse who referred to me 
occasionally as a “hot toad.” My father 
also tried to teach me French and draw- 
ing. This was before he became rich in 
children and poor in purse. Sometimes my 
father and mother would stand me between 
them and ask me which I loved the best, 
and after due consideration I would sedately 
answer, “Bofe the same.’ No question of 
nationality disturbed me. 

I used to listen with all my little ears 
while my father and mother talked about 
their life in China and discussed books and 
family affairs. Sometimes my father would 
read aloud. I recall a boisterous interview 
between Prince Hal and TFTalstaff, from 
Shakespeare’s Henry YV.; also descriptions 
by the same illustrious writer of battles be- 
tween the English and the French. I pre- 
sume he read sentiment and tragedy as well; 
but a child of five is more impressed by mar- 
tial music than any other. In our games I 
always played I was French, because it al- 
Ways appeared, from what my father read, 
as if the English triumphed, and even in 
those early days the losing side appealed. 

The depths of my little heart were stirred 
when a student from Germany came to visit 
us and sung to my brother and me, “Up, 
Sons of France, the hour’s at hand.” 

The story of all stories which laid its 
hold upon my childish imagination was ‘the 
story of the trial and crucifixion of our 
I do not recall ever speaking 
about it to any one. In fact, Il am posi- 
tively certain that I did not; but I know 
that after hearing my young Wnglish teacher 
read it I went away by myself and rehearsed 
with tears the whole scene in my own mind, 
and that night I dreamed it over again, with 
this difference: I was at the crucifixion and 
dabbled my little handkerchief in Christ’s 
blood and carried it away and hid it under 
my pillow. 

We left England when I was six. After 
we came to Canada I attended school with 
my brother and sister. Not for long, how- 
ever. My brother, who was a bright and 
manly little fellow, went to work at eleven 
years of age and I “finished” at the same 
time. Such schooling as I had, however, 
was potent. My teacher was an elderly 
Scotch woman of forceful character, who 


had taught the children of English officers 
in India and had lived through the Indian 


Mutiny. ‘The stories she read or related 
every Friday afternoon, the characters in 
which were heroes and geniuses of olden 


time, impressed upon my mind the beauty of 
bravery, endurance, conscientiousness and 
aspiration. 

French Canada, a ter England, was a de- 
cided change. The simple, contented people 
who tramped to mass every morning, 
danced in the evening, and every now and 
then got up religious pageants, which, 
headed by chanting priests, wound around 
the village, appealed to the imagination and 
compelled me to “think back” over the cen- 
turies. 

But it was left to another old Scotch lady 
to lead me on. I was then about ten years 
old and out of school. We were very poor 
and the Cross of the Purasian had already 
begun to throw its shadow over me. This 
old lady, who had taken a great fancy to 
me, and who insisted that I was the odd 
child of the family, persuaded my mother to 
spare me to her for a few hours every after- 
noon. Those were delightful hours, for the 
old lady not only taught me the rudiments 
of music, but she talked as surely never any 
old woman talked before. China and the 
Chinese were her theme. It was she who 
first interested me in China’s history and 
who made me feel proud that I had sprung 
from that ancient race. I followed her 
teachings up afterwards by library readings ; 
but I shall never forget my old friend’s in- 
spiring words. 

Neither shall I ever forget how she en- 
couraged me when I was discouraged be- 
cause I was not as strong as my sisters. 
At such times Mrs. Darling would relate to 
me stories of people who had triumphed 


over sickness by sheer force of will, and ac-. 


complished more than many who were 
stronger. “It’s the spirit and not the body, 
my dear; it’s the spirit and not the body,” 
she would declare. 

About the time I ceased going to Mrs. 
Darling’s I began to read the papers and to 
note that nearly everything written about 
the Chinese, whether fiction or fact, belittled 
them or treated them as jokes. I felt this, 
because I knew myself as Chinese, and 
would apply what was said about them to 
myself. I then began to dream dreams of 
proving to the world that it was in error 
concerning the Chinese, and that they were 
as human and as capable of experiencing 
emotion as the most sensitive Western 
people. : 

Many years crammed full of experience as 
a working woman and HWurasian, experiences 
which have brought me into contact with 
both Chinese and HPuropeans, which have 
made me perhaps a little tenderer and more 
pitiful towards the people of my mother’s 
race than to my father’s and which have 
left me, if not with riches, at least, with 
many true friends, give me now the right 
to work out some of my youthful dreams, 
and to attempt to act as an interpreter for 
the Chinese to the people by whom they are 
so greatly misunderstood. 

Of all people in the world the Amer- 
icans are the most after my own heart. 
Their aspiration, their ambition, their love 
of freedom, their desire to benefit others, 
appeal to me. With the Chinese people, as 
with all others, the Americans would deal 


wisely and kindly. But when they think 
of the Chinese people they think of the Chi- 
nese in far away China, and overlook those 
in America who have come here with open 
minds to learn from them. They treat these 
Chinese with disdain, never dreaming that 
if China is to be uplifted by America it must 
come through the Chinese people who come 
to these shores. 

Mr. Ju Wong, a Chinese missionary in 
Seattle, when addressing a white audience 
said: “One intelligent Chinese, returning 
from America, can either spoil or make a 
mission field. The one Chinese has more 
real influence than a thousand white mis- 
sionaries. I pray you, therefore, for sake 
of my countrymen, whom you would Chris- 
tianize, be not yourselves American 
heathen.” 

Yet, what have I seen even in Boston, the 
seat of American enlightenment! JI have 
seen responsible public men, in a spirit of 
hate and prejudice, bringing charges against 
the Chinese in their midst, which prove that 
New England, for all its boasted anvance- 
ment, is still the New Hngland which ig- 
norantly and superstitiously tortured and 
burned at the stake helpless, innocent old 
women. The same charges which were 
brought against the olden martyrs are be- 
ing brought against the Chinese. The ac-. 
cusations are similar, For instance, ‘“lur- 
ing, fascinating, using evil spells, drugs, 
ete.’ The same witnesses, young girls, are 
sought to be produced. 

But prejudices are not all alike. Some of 
them are both interesting and amusing. A 
woman once told me that she devoutly 
wished that she had been born a Chinese and 
had come from the ‘mysterious Orient.” In 
fact, she said she believed that she had been 
a Chinese in some previous existence, but be- 
cause of some misdemeanor was reincar- 
nated a mere American. That same woman 
would not speak to an American Chinese. 

I have met many such. I invited one one 
day to take lunch with me at a Chinese 
restaurant. The disgust and horror de- 
picted on her face when the waiter, who 
was, to my eyes, a nice-looking boy, came 
near to take her order, caused me to mar- 
vel. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “I cannot eat 
anything served by. him.” But the moment 
before she had been expressing adoring ad- 
miration and affection for the people of the 
Orient. 

Another American told me that the rea- 
son he did not like the Chinese was because 
they were all laundrymen. Still another 
acknowledged that the cause of his preju- 
dice was the queue, which offended his 
“artistic eye.’ Others call the Chinese 
hypocrites because the poor fellows attend 
the mission schools. 

An American, desirous of, paying me a 
compliment, once said, “Oh, but yow are 
not like a Chinese; you are just like my- 
self, "a white person.” My, but I couldn’t 
get over that until it was followed by, “You 
might be a Japanese. The Japanese are so 
artistic, so poetic! And aren’t the geisha 
girls charming? Of course, I’ve never seen 
them, but I’ve read, oh, books and books 
about them!” 
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In point of fact, both Chinese and Japa- 
nese are practical, common-sense people, 
who while learning much from the West- 
erner, can also teach him a few things. I 
have met many Japanese, but not one 
wrote poetry or had any acquaintance with 
Japanese legends, save those which he had 
read between American coyers. As to their 
scholars and sages, they admitted that their 
greatest teachers were Chinese, not Japa- 
nese. All alike refused to admit that any 
of their womankind were geisha girls. It 
may have been, of course, that my acquaint- 
ances were more respectable than ‘‘artistic.” 

The Chinese in America are of all classes 
and conditions. They do not come for char- 
ity or to impose burdens upon the American 


people. Most of them, by their cheerful 
labor, benefit and enrich the land, while 
others, merchants and students, promote 


business relations and good will between the 
two countries. Every true Westerner will 
admit that the enlarged life in which he is 
participating today could not have been 
possible without the Chinesé. 

The Chinese, as I know them, are a back- 
ward people in comparison with the West- 
erners, and I should like to see some of their 
customs and ways of living changed; but 
they possess many admirable and loveable 
qualities. Their quiet heroism, their deter- 
mined resistance to the most insidious temp- 
tations and their benevolence are amongst 
those which I most admire. They are slow 
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to push their individual claims or to retali- 
ate when wrong is done them; but they are 
easily cheered and made happy, and none so 
grateful as they for a little kindness. The 
despised laundryman, working cheerfully 
and bravely amidst a hostile people, is an 
inspiration to me. 

As to being hypocrites, very few of the 
boys who attend the missions understand 
the meaning of that word. They are invited 
to these places and they enjoy the life and 
color, the kindness and _ sociability which 
they see and meet with there. It seems to 
them to be a good'and happy thing to be a 
Christian, and they become Christians, as 
far as they are able to comprehend the 
meaning of the word. 

The Chinese, as I know them, are much 
broader-minded toward the Americans than 
are the Americans to them. They criticize 
the American only after making his ac- 
quaintance, and their criticism is seldom 
based upon hearsay evidence. I have yet to 
hear a Chinese person revile an American. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the Chinese are not, to me, the ‘mysterious, 
inscrutable and incomprehensible beings” 
that they appear to be to so many European 
and American writers. Indeed, they are to 
my mind much easier to understand, much 
less complex and much more amenable to 
reason than are the people of my father’s 
race. My hope and ambition is to persuade 
the Americans to see them thus. 


A Congregational Seed in South America 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


You may search far and long in most 
parts of South America without finding any 
trace of a Congregational church. In Pan- 
ama, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Bo- 
livia and Uruguay, though I visited many 
churches and made careful inquiry about all, 
I heard of no Congregationalists. 

The Northern Methodists are doing a good 
work in Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uru- 
guay; the Presbyterians have some strong 
churches and schools in Chile and Argen- 
tina, Colombia and Venezuela; and the “‘Re- 
gions Beyond’ Missions have penetrated 
into the remote regions of Peru and the bor- 
ders of Bolivia, and into the wilds of Argen- 
tina; while the South American Mission 
(Church of Hngland) ‘is doing a fine work 
among the Araucanian Indians of Southern 
Chile and among the aborigines of Para- 
guay. But nowhere is there a church of the 
faith and polity of the Pilgrims in all this 
vast region. 

But when we come to Brazil we find gen- 
uine Congregational churches, with Brazil- 
ian pastors and a purely native or Portu- 
guese membership. They are an outgrowth 
of the soil, though the seed came from Scot- 
land. That it was good seed, with vigorous 
life in it, is shown by the fact, that it has 
not only lived for fifty years, but has sent 
out several branches and borne much fruit. 

The Congregational church in Rio de 
Janeiro was the pioneer Protestant church, 
and though the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches are much stronger and more nu- 
merous it has the honor of being in one 
sense the mother of evangelical Christianity 
in the greatest republic of South America. 
In this church, too, the Y. M. C. A. of Rio 
was born, and, the Evangelical Hospital, and 
eyen today it is the rallying center for vari- 
ous religious movements. 

Its early history is interesting and sug- 
gestive. In May, 1855, Robert Reid Kalley, 
M. D., came to Rio de Janeiro from Scot- 
land by way of Madiera. After gathering 
a chureh of Portuguese believers in the 
islands he was obliged to leave because of 
Roman Catholic persecution. Some of his 


followers went to Springfield, Ill., where to 
this day are found Portuguese evangelical 
churches. Dr. Kalley then turned his face 
toward Brazil, and began to hold small meet- 
ings of seekers after the truth, both in 
Petropolis, the diplomatic capital, and in 
Rio itself. In 1858 he organized the first 
evangelical church and called it the “Flumi- 
nense Church,” or Church of the River, tak- 
ing the name from the city Rio\de Janeiro, 
which of course means River of- January. 
As a matter of fact, there is no river there, 
but the early navigators who discovered the 
wonderful bay on the first day of January 
thought it must be the estuary of a river, 
and so gave it the name which the bay and 
the city on its shores have retained ever 
since. One might naturally suppose that the 
“Church of the River’? would be a Baptist 
organization, but, though it does not prac- 
tice infant baptism, it is in every other re- 
spect a Congregational chureh, performing 
the rite of baptism by pouring. 

Dr. Kalley met with much opposition at 
first from priests and people, but gradually 
won his way to the esteem and love of a 
wide circle of adherents and friends, and 
left a record and a name behind him which 
is honored among Protestants throughout 
Brazil today. He left Rio in 1876 and died 
in Edinburgh in 1888, but before he left 
Brazil he committed the care of the church 
to the second convert whom he baptized 
there, and who was afterwards educated in 
Spurgeon’s College in London, Rev. Joao M. 
G. dos Santos, who is still the pastor, a 
charge which he has worthily maintained for 
more than thirty years. : 

Dr. Kalley supported the work at his own 
charges, and the church and all its branches 
have been self-supporting and independent 
ever since, a fact on whieh the members 
justly pride themselves. Says Mr. Santos: 
“All is done by ourselves with our own 
money. The members are poor but the Lord 
has helped us to do his work by ourselves 
without depending on foreign societies. We 
are Calvinistic in doctrine, Congregational 
in organization and receive in the chureh 
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fellowship only adult believers. We are a 
free church without any ecclesiastical as- 
sembly beside our church meeting. Christ 
is our head and the Bible is our rule.” 

‘A vigorous branch of this church is found 
at Nictheroy, the capital of the state of Rio 
de Janeiro and across the bay from the city 
of Rio. Another vigorous plant, though not 
entirely in harmony with the mother church, 
is found in a suburb of Rio, and still other 
churches of like faith and order, all sprung 
from the mother “Fluminense,” are found in 
widely scattered parts of Brazil, in Pernam- 
buco and at least three other places. In the 
Fluminense church, which worships in one 
of the largest church buildings in Rio, some 
of the sessions of the National Brazilian 
Christian [Endeavor Convention were held, 
which will be long remembered because of 
its numbers, its enthusiasm and because at 
this time the South American Christian En- 
deavor Union was born. 

Most of these Congregational churches are 
very conservative in practice as well as in 
doctrine, and will not admit an organ to 
their houses of worship. That they have 
no “new theology” distractions is shown by 
the fact that they adhere to a long doctrinal 
statement, of which the following are two 
articles : 

8. Of the Consequences of the Fall. 

These consequences were not limited to 
the first sinner. His descendants inherit 
from him poverty, suffering, inclination to 
evil, and ineapability to fulfill aright what 
God commands; therefore all sin, all 
deserve to be condemned, and in fact all die. 


. . . e . . . ° . . ° 


16. For them that cie without partaking 
of salvaiion there exists in the future be- 
yond death no ray of hope. God has not 
provided a remedy for those who till the 
end of life in this world persevere in their 
sins. They are lost. hey haye no relief. 

These paragraphs are backed by many 
Scripture references and are apparently ac- 
cepted without dispute. , 

The interesting feature of this develop- 
is its sponta- 
neous, independent character and the fact 
that it thrives without foreign aid or sup- 
port. There is scarcely an Wnglish-speak- 
ing person in any of these churches. The 
mother church is influential in the capital 
city, and while many of its members are 
poor it has some wealthy members, like Sr. 
Braga, who recently gave $10,000 to the Y. 
M. C. A. of ths capital city. 

Long may these sister churches flourish 
in their southern home, and do their part in 
evangelizing the Continent of the Future. 


A, Discovery:-among Ruins of 
Memphis 
(EZ. G. Harmer, in London Christian World) 


The most fascinating find consists of a 
heap of rubbish found in the palace moat. 
It includes a series of seals and wooden 
labels taken from parcels sent from Syria 
and the Euphrates to the Nile in the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar. This ancient parcel 
post seems to have been highly organized, 
for upon one side of the wooden tallies the 
date of despatch is written in Aramaic, and 
upon the other the date of receipt is written 
in the popular demotic hand of Egypt. One 
of the seals depicts a man emerging from 
the maw of a marine monster, and the 
temptation to associate this with the Jonah 
story is not easy to resist. 


‘How many New WHnglanders know that 
Vermont was the first state admitted into 
the Union and that Maine came into the 
Union twenty-nine years after Vermont and 


one year before Missouri? Are adult classes 


in American history called for? 


_ of the active man. 
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Contrasted Lives 


BY WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, D. D. 


I lately read the autobiography of Henry 
M. Stanley, completed by his wife, and just 
afterward, by happy coincidence, I read 
again after many years John Henry New- 
man’s “Apologia pro Vita Sua.” ‘These two 
autobiographies form so interesting a group 
that I am moved to say something about 
them. 

Let me speak first of the latter. A most 
wonderful self-revealing does Newman make, 
and the striking fact is that the life that he 
reveals is lived exclusively in the field of 
religion. No other interest does he touch, 
and no other seems to be present to him. 
It was a cloistered life, not out in the open 
like that of the many, but lived in a special 
realm and atmosphere, within the walls of 
church and college. The investigations and 
searchings of heart that made his life 
memorable related to the single question, 
What and where is that divine organization 
which represents God in Christ, and by 
which salvation is mediated to men? For 
Newman assumed that the true church was 
such an organization, visible, authoritative 
and identifiable by certain marks; and the 
earlier years covered by the marvelous 
Apologia were devoted to the -fervent claim- 
ing of those marks for the Church of Eng- 
land, but in the later years the conviction 
came creeping in that that claim was false, 
and the Church of Rome was the true organ 
of God. 

The touching story establishes the com- 
plete sincerity of the man, and it makes 
equally plain the cramping conditions within 
which his earnest soul was working. If a 
man feels compelled to insist, for example, 
that the church wherein he must be saved 
shall correspond completely to the views of 
the variant group of men who are known as 
the Christian Fathers, it is easy to see that 
he will be in trouble. If he seeks plain 
uniformity of doctrine in his church, or 
unmodified catholicity, embarrassment will 
be upon him. Newman’s search for the 
ehureh and solution of the problem of reli- 
gion could be successful only through the 
satisfactory answering of a host of ques- 
tions, both historical and abstract. ‘Travers- 
ing such a road, of course he had to argue 
himself along; and he finally found rest to 
his soul by accepting an authority that he 
had proved to his own satisfaction that he 
ought to accept. Now at last the reasoning 
of years convinced him that he heard the 
voice of God. To such struggles in the life 
of religion was Newman driven by the na- 
ture of his conceptions as to what religion 
is and how it is represented among men. 

Nevertheless, a reader cannot fail to see 
that his real life in religion was going right 
on all the while, in love to God, in devotion 
to his will, in childlike sincerity, and that 
what he made sure of when he found refuge 
in the Church of Rome was not salvation at 
all, since he had entered upon the way of sal- 
vation long ago. It is unthinkable that 
God’s acceptance of such a soul as this was 
conditioned upon his conyictions about the 
church and his submission to it. And cer- 
tainly it seems a pity that acceptance with 
God was sought through so great a waste 
of effort. 


I had been told that I should find 


“S.anley’s autobiography a book of deep re- 


ligious interest, and so indeed I did,. but in 
how different a manner! This was a life in 
the open, the extreme instance of the life 
Never for a moment did 
it feel the touch of the cloister—uunless, 
indeed, we should give that name to the 
Welsh workhouse that was the torture cham- 
ber of Stanley’s boyhood. But he testifies 
that the dreadful workhouse life brought him 
two great gifts. It taught him to read and 
opened to him the world 6f books, and it 
grounded him once for all in the funda- 
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mentals of religion; for ‘‘we were church 
people,” he says, and he was taught the fear 
of God, and cherished it from that time as 
the very principle of his life. Just about 
when he was entering the workhouse New- 
man was entering the Church of Rome. 
But the church in which Newman judged 
that he could not be saved was ministering 
to the boy Stanley, and sent him forth, even 
from the workhouse, to a life of faith. She 
ought to have made the workhouse impos- 
sible, but she did at any rate make possible 
Stanley’s victory over its abuse. 
Throughout his life Stanley believed in 
God. He believed in conscience and in duty, 
and believed that he heard the voice of God. 
He believed in prayer, and he lived by 
prayer through all the responsibilities and 
hardships of his astonishing career. From 
Livingstone he learned anew the lesson of 
simple godliness, and to Livingstone’s mis- 
sion of uplift for African humanity he con- 
secrated himself, to be thenceforth not an ex- 
plorer, but a helper of men. His faults were 
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those of his temperament and his ealling; 
his virtues were those of a Christian man. 
Even to his wife in his declining days he 
would not talk much of religion, but he was 
living it, as he had been all along. For him 
the questions that tormented Newman did 
not exist; but he was the strong and 
straightforward follower of the voice of God 
as he heard it, serving his generation with 
all his might and bettering the future of a 
continent. 

Two types of religion indeed! From New- 
man’s point of view Stanley had no religion, 
but only some natural virtues. From Stan- 
ley’s point of view Newman was laboriously 
seeking religion where it,was not. How 
little can they have understood each other! 
Yet both were sons of God, seeking to realize 
the divine ideal in a human life. As I read 
I felt deep sympathy with Newman, but for 
Stanley I thanked God. The great world 
lies out in the open, and the vast majority 
of men need the simple, manly, uncloistered 
life of ready and practical faith in God. 


“The Greatheart of New Guinea” 
By Robert E. Speer 


Fourth in the series Men of Mark in Prayer 


On April 8, 1901, on Goaribari Island in 
the South Seas, the man for whom Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as his biographer tells us, 
“felt a kind of hero worship, a greater 


JAMES CHALMERS 
New Guinea 


admiration, probably, than he felt for any 
man of modern times, except Charles Gor- 
don,” was killed and eaten by cannibals. 
James Chalmers was his name in Great 
Britain. ‘Tamate of New Guinea,’ he was 
known in the South Seas. “Christmas I go 
to Auckland,” wrote Stevenson in December, 
1890, to meet Tamate, the New Guinea 
missionary, a man I love.” 

Prayer was always the very central power 
and vitality of his work. In August, 1891, 
he wrote to his friend, Mr. Searle of Kew, 
Victoria, Australia, a letter to be read to a 
class of young men. He told of the work 
and the new teachers sent out to new places. 
Then he broke forth, “I want you to pray, 
just here, for these men and women. A 
special prayer, that they may soon know 
the language, and be made wise to turn 
souls, that their lives may be spared in 
holiness and honor to a real, good old age, 
without any looking back. I don’t like 
the looking back.” And he closed his let- 
ter: “I am anxious to visit all our sta- 
tions before going to the Fly River. I feel 
sure you are praying for us, and I know 
we shall not be forgotten by you in the 
future. Do not expect too much. Forced 
work is unhealthy, and manufactured con- 
verts do not last long. Let the work grow 
with our lives, and in God’s own good time 
there will be a temple worthy of his praise.” 


.towards 


To him to live was to pray. He wrote 
to an anxious friend, “Don’t make plans 
till you have prayed about it or you will 
spoil it all.” 

He tells us himself how as a small lad 
the missionary call came to him and was 
sealed by prayer: ‘I remember it well. 
Our Sunday school class had been held in 
the vestry as usual. The lesson was fin- 
ished, and we had marched back into the 
chapel to sing, answer questions and to 
listen to a short address. I was sitting at 
the head of the seat, and can even now see 
Mr. Meikle taking from his breast pocket 
a copy of the United Presbyterian Record, 
and hear him say that he was going to 
read an interesting letter to us from a 
missionary in JViji. The letter was read. 
It spoke of cannibalism and of the power 
of the gospel, and at the close of the read- 
ing, looking over his spectacles, and with 
wet eyes, he said, ‘I wonder if there is a 
boy here this afternoon who will yet be- 
come a missionary, and by and by take 
the gospel to cannibals?’ And the response 
of my heart was, ‘Yes, God helping me, 
and I will.’ So impressed was I that I 
spoke to no one, but went right away 
home. The impression became 
greater the further I went, until I got to 
the bridge over the Aray above the mill and 
near to the Black Bull. There I went over 
the wall attached to the bridge, and, 
kneeling down, prayed God to accept of 
me, and to make me a missionary to the 
heathen.” 

As he began he lived. The boy who 
prayed was a boy and a boy who prayed 
always. “He fulfilled to the full,” said a 
classmate, “the great thought. of Joubert— 
‘Let us be men with men, but always 
children with God; for in his eyes we are 


but children.’ He carried the child’s 
heart with him through life, as Baldwin 
Brown, in his ordination charge, advised 


me to do. And so he became ‘The Great- 
heart of Néw Guinea,’ as Robert Louis 
Stevenson called him.” 

“He was a Christian of the robust, 
healthy type,’ writes his associate, Mr. 
Lawes, ‘“‘with instinctive hatred of all cant 
and sham. A man of great faith, mighty 
in prayer and full of the love of Christ. 
He realized to a greater degree than most 
men what it is to live in Christ, and to him 
his presence was very real and true and 
constant. And this spiritual power was 
the secret of his wonderful influence over 
men, and ‘of his great success as a mission- 
ary: by it ‘he being dead, yet speaketh.’ 
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The memory of his Christ life in its eon- 
secration and unselfishness, its large-heart- 
edness, its childlike faith, its communion 
with God, its unwearied service, and in 
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its bright hopefulmess is the rich legacy he 
has left to us in New Guinea, and to all 
his missionary brethren wherever his name 
and fame may come.” 


The Pioneer of Congo Reform 
By Rev. James Johnston, F. R. H. S. 


Bolton, England 


A man who has fought and beaten and 
outlived a miulti-millionaire monarch who 
oppressed a weak and helpless people, who 
has aroused a nation from criminal apathy, 
and almost accomplished the chief aim of 
his life deserves to be known and honored 


by the readers of The Congregationalist. 
For Mr. E. D. Morel, the honorary secre- 


tary of the Congo Reform Association in 
London, declared at the quarterly meeting 
in London last month that in one half 
of the Congo state forced labor had 
been legally abolished, and freedom of com- 
merce between the natives and the outer 
world had been legally restored. A na- 
tional testimonial is being raised to Mr. 
Morel in recognition of his more than ten 
years’ work in behalf of Congo people. 

In. some respects like another Lincoln, 
whose first close view of slavery at New 
Orleans made a lasting impression on his 
mind, Mr. Morel, nearly sixteen years ago, 
as the representative of a Liverpool firm 
of shipowners running a line of steamships 
between the Congo and Antwerp, became 
acquainted with disclosures by officials in 
the shipping port concerning the methods of 
trade and rubber-collecting in the Congo 
Valley, which ultimately stirred his soul 
to oppose the undoing of the Congolese 
tribes. At the outset of Mr. Morel’s hu- 
manitarian mission his earliest and stanch- 
est helpers were Sir Charles Dilke and the 
Under Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Sam- 
uel. Rapidly the scope of the undertaking 
developed, and, backed up by a few Liver- 
pool reformers (whose kin stood by Ward 
Beecher on his memorable visit to Liver- 
pool in 1863), the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion was inaugurated. It is worthy of spe- 
cial note that Mr. Morel has never received 
a penny from the finances of the Associa- 
tion, and when the executive committee 
urged his acceptance of remuneration he 
replied that the cause would probably suf- 
fer if he should be paid for his service. 
Recalling the vehement attacks since made 
upon Mr. Morel in this connection, the ex- 
ecutive are inclined to agree with his deci- 
sion. In this spirit he has labored on, the 
work of the Association meanwhile assum- 
ing enormous proportions. 

The outside world barely realizes what 
it must have entailed upon its pioneer. 
Apart from the constant mental strain of 
guiding and informing public opinion, which 
is chiefly Mr. Morel’s task, he prepares 
every month the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation, running into forty foolscap sheets 
of type. Nearly every month he has brought 
out one or more pamphlets, some of con- 
siderable bulk. In one month he wrote 
three, including his notable “Appeal to 
Parliament,’ which is known to his friends 
to have cost him very anxious thought. In 
addition he has written some half dozen 
volumes, the Jast of these being his mas- 
terly work, “Great Britain and the Congo.” 
He gains no pecuniary benefit from them. 
Supplement this, again, by a continually 
growing correspondence with all parts of 


the world; with the government; in the 
press, not only in BHngland, but abroad, 
especially Belgium, and the numberless 


duties made inevitable by the direction of 
so wide a campaign. These Mr. Morel 
undertakes cheerfully, not to mention public 
speaking. The honorary treasurer of the 
Association once remarked, “The wonder to 
us is that he can stand it all, and one con- 


stant fear is how much longer he will do 
so, for we who know him feel that the deep 
sense of responsibility under which he la- 
bors, combined with the work he is doing, 
is beginning to tell upon his iron constitu- 


tion.” To every one who has followed the 
Congo agitation Mr. Morel’s personal sacri- 
fices are apparent. In this recital no 


account has been taken of the intrigues, 
venomous hostility and attacks made upon 
him in Great Britain and other countries, 
by parties whose undisguised malice is only 
equaled by their ignorance of the subject 
upon which they profess such knowledge. 
Personally one of the most reticent of 
men, Mr. Morel has proved himself more 
than a match against British and foreign 
officials and diplomatists, not to name 
concessionaires and others of the same 
school. His acquaintance 


linguistic gifts, 


Mr. Morel at his desk 


with ‘the Continental press, and knowledge 
of the conditions of African native life, find 
their counterpart in an unrivaled grasp of 
the arts of the politician and of statecraft. 
Though at the beginning of the campaign 
he had no experience in public speaking, 
he is now recognized as one of the ablest 
platform speakers and debaters. — 

It would seem that Mr. Morel’s energies 
are inexhaustible. For an adequate parallel 
to them we have to return to the time of 
Wilberforce, or the later era of William 
Lloyd Garrison. Even when he quits his 
busy Liverpool office and retires to his home 
at Hawarden (where Mr. Gladstone had his 
former residence), it is simply to resume his 
heavy task. When I asked him to address 
a working man’s Congo demonstration on a 
Sunday aflernoon, he replied that he gave 
Sunday to the Congo at home, the hours of 
the Lord’s Day being not infrequently far 
run before he and his devoted wife, to whom 
the world owes much in this dramatic 
struggle, overtake their always aeccumulat- 
ing arrears of Congo correspondence. 


The Pride of Old Age 


(British Weekly) 


Old men are proud, and their pride shows 
itself chiefly in their persuading themselves 
that they are more efficient than ever. But 
it has been well said that the self-sacrifice 
which in youth is oftenest represented by 
readiness to surrender pleasure for duty is 
in age oftenest represented by readiness to 
surrender what was once a duty but is a 
duty no longer. 


Let us stand by our duty, fearlessly and 
effectively. Abraham Lincoln. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S FREE GIFT 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price. 
—Isa. 55: 1. 


Once for all, get rid of the Pharisee’s 
idea that forgiveness is a thing to be won 
by toil. It is not the far away goal of the 
Christian life, but the gracious gift with 
which we start—a gift whose fullness un- 
folds through love in righteousness and 
peace and joy, as fast as we are able to 
bear the glory it reveals. In our own 
strength we can do nothing; but forgive- 


ness fills our souls with the love that 
overcometh all  things.—Henry Melvill 
Gwatkin. 


All the best things are given away. Do 
we realize what a ghost and travesty of 
possession lurks in the act of purchase? 
You can buy a book of poems; the soft 
bindings are yours, the gilt edges are yours, 
the handmade paper is yours, but not the 
poetry. No man was ever rich enough to 
buy a poem.. If it is his, he must have. it 
as the unpurchasable gift of God to his 
soul. And as surely as you cannot buy ‘a 
poem, so you cannot buy a home, or a happy 
hour, or a good conscience, or a rich ss doa 
Percy C. Ainsworth. 


Thou Grace divine, encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea, — 
Wherein at last our souls must fall— 
O love of God most free! 


When over dizzy heights we go, 
One soft hand blinds our eyes; 
The other leads us safe and slow— 

O love of God most wise! 


But not alone thy care we claim 
Our wayward steps to win; 
We know thee by a dearer name, 

O love of God within! 


And, filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free 
To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O love of God, to thee! 
—Hliza Scudder. 


If we want to be sure that there is such 
divine and holy love in the world—that for- 
giveness is a real thing, a power in God 
and an experience in men—there is only 
one thing to do, look to Jesus. He who has 
seen him has seen the reality and the power 
of the forgiveness of sins.—James Denney. 


Unto thee do we come, our Father, 
to seck thy bounty and to rest our 
hearts upon thy unpurchased love. 
We thank thee for thy free invitation 
and thy full provision for our need. 
Wonderful is thy mercy, O Thou 


who hast not denied thine only-be- 


gotten and well-beloved Son for our 
salvation! In the remembrance of 
thy bounty and thy love toward all 
we take new courage for the way, 
What could we offer thee to buy 
what thou hast given so freely? For 
all that is good in us is thine. O let 
thy free and gracious bounty. win 
and hold our hearts, that we may 
no more desire to sin against thee or 
to deny the brotherly iove to which 
thou callest. May we be no niggard 
offerers, but sharers of thy joy in 
bountiful self-giving. In the name 
of Christ who gave himself for us. 
Amen. 
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Vacation-Time Posers 


Here are some things I’d like to know 
‘That books don’t tell and maps don’t show, 
And I have asked our teacher, too, 

But she can’t answer them. Can you? 


Is the SPRUCH-tree always neat and trim? 


Does the DOGwood ever bark? 
Will the PEHACH-tree ever tell on him 
Who keeps his misdeeds dark? 


Does the LOCUST chirp, or does it hum? 
Does the WILLOW pay its debts? 

Does the PALM possess a wrist or thumb? 
Do PHAR-trees come in sets? — 


Do BEECHES grow down by the sea? 
Is the CHESFNUT a worn-out joke? 
Must the PLANE-tree’s limbs quite level be? 
Are charts from the “CHARTER Oak’’? 


Do HOGfish eat from the trough of the sea? 
Who makes up the river’s BHD? 

Do SEA-DOGS sail over bays in barks? 
Are MAROONDRS always red? 


Are thirty-six inches a LUMBER-YARD? 
_Can a mile “tie” a sailor’s KNOT? 

Do they measure fish by POLE or PERCH? 
Are WEB-feet the spider’s lot? 


Is ice ever weighed on a SLIDING scale? 
Are canes swung by WALKING-BEAMS? 
Does a postman wear a coat of MAIL? 
Are slippers used by SPANKING 
THAMS? 


And, last of all, this bothers me: 
What kind of blossom, nut or fruit 
(Or kind of ‘“‘Nursery Blocks,” maybe) 
Would grow from planting a SQUARE 
ROOT? 
—George B. King, in St. Nicholas. 


How Clarence Helped 


BY LYDIA I. WELLMAN 


“Q Mamma, if I could only help you!” 

Little Clarence stood by his mother’s side, 
and his blue eyes were very wistful as they 
searched her face. 

Clarence and Mamma and Papa, with Clar- 
ence’s sister and brother and the wee baby, 
were strangers in a strange land. Papa had 
been sick, and they were traveling toward 
America, but here in this big city he had 
grown so much worse that they decided they 
must stop:for a few days. 

The big city happened to be London, and 
Mamma had had a very hard time to find a 
home even for a few days for her sick hus- 
band and the little children. There were 
plenty of houses, yes, but no one wanted to 


take a sick man with a family of four little’ 


children, especially American children. So, 
when she found two rooms on the third floor 
of a “Home for Elderly Gentlewomen” she 
was very thankful. But everybody in the 
house seemed so unfriendly and unsympa- 
thetic that even the children felt sad and de- 
pressed, and Clarence wondered why these 
severe be gag ladies were called ‘‘gentle- 
women.’ 

This was the third day that they had been 
there, and Papa was not so well this morn- 
ing. Mamma was worried and the baby was 
fretful. Clarence had gone down to the 
morning-room on an errand for Mamma, 


ee eye 


‘would do as she told him to. 
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and when he came back, tiptoeing through 
the hall, a door had opened and a stern-faced 
woman had stepped out. She raised one 
long, slim finger and shook it at Clarence. 

“Hush, little boy,” she said. “Hush! 
Don’t dare to make a single sound.” 

And Clarence had given her just one 
frightened look, and then crept like a shadow 
up the stairs to Mother’s reassuring arms. 
He had not made one bit of noise; he had 
not intended to make any and he was cer- 
tain that he never could forget that stern 
face and that long, slim, shaking finger. But 
Mamma comforted him and called him her 
dear, good boy, and Clarence felt better, yet 
not satisfied. What could he do to help 
Mother? 

The next morning Mamma said: “Baby 
must go out into the garden. Clarence, do 
you think you could wheel him?” 

“Oh, yes, Mamma, I know I can. But I 
do hope I need not see that dreadful woman 
who was in the hall yesterday.” 

Clarence’s lip trembled as he thought of 
her, but Mamma said she needed help, and 
he would try. So Baby was wrapped and 
carried down the stairs out into the garden. 
There was his little mail-cart waiting for 
him. 

The garden was a beautiful one. There 
were really two gardens belonging to the 
house, with an open gate between. 

“Clarence,” said Mamma, “you must not 
go through that gate. You may wheel Baby 
up and down the walks on this side, you may 
play in the summer house or sit on the grass 
but you must not go through that gate. Can 
Mother trust you?” 

“Yes, Mamma, I will remember,” promised 
the little boy, and his mother knew he 
would. 

Clarence was glad to be out in the garden 
with Baby, but the walks were narrow and 
winding and in some places not smooth, so 
it was hard to push the cart. But the air 
was so cool and so sweet with the fragrance 
of flowers, and there were many interesting 
things to look at. Clarence pushed away at 
the cart, making all the little turns success- 
fully. Not once did he run off the path or 
into the shrubbery. The gate into the next 
garden stood alluringly open, but he did not 
give it a moment’s thought. Mother had 
told him that when you are forbidden to have 
a thing that you must not even look at it, so 
he did not look through the gate but went 
up and down on this side, thinking of 
Mamma and that he was helping. 

Presently he was startled. There on a 
bench under the copper beech she sat—the 
woman with the stern face and the long, slim 
finger. She was looking right at him, but 
Clarence hoped she would not speak. He 
tried to hurry past but the walk was very 
narrow and twisted just here, and the harder 
he tugged the more it seemed that the cart 
would not go as it should. 

And then the lady spoke to him. 

“Tittle boy,” she said, “push the cart 
through that open gate into the other garden ; 
the walks are all smooth and straight and 
wide on apet side, and it will be much easier 
for you.’ 

Clarence heard every word she said, and it 
seemed to him that she might look kind if he 
Then he re- 
membered his promise to Mamma, and he 
drew himself up to the full height of his six 
years as he answered, 
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“My Mamma said I was not to go through 
that gate, and I am going te mind my 
Mamma.” 

“But it will be so much easier, little boy; 
you haye such hard work on these narrow 
paths,” she replied. 

Clarence thought a moment; he felt that 
he might be making friends with the lady if 
he did as she said. How nice it would be 
if he could gain a friend for Mamma in this 
way, for Clarence knew that his mother had 
been very lonely. But then his promise was 
first, and so he answered sturdily, ~ 

“T must mind my Mamma first, and I will 
not go through that gate, for I promised I 
would not.” 

The lady turned to her book and Clarence 
thought she looked sterner than before as he 
resumed hig walk. He did not tell Mamma 
what had happened in the garden when she 
came out for them, soon after. He was not 
quite sure whether he should have tried to 
win the lady or not, but he was certain that 
he could never break a promise to his 
mother, and so he played quite happily in 
the play corner upstairs. 

That afternoon there came a knock at the 
door and a maid handed in a package “For 
the little master,” she said. The package 
contained a. wonderful toy launch, and 
Mamma and Clarence could not even guess 
who had sent it. Within the next hour the 
maid brought half a dozen more packages, all 
for the children and all containing interest- 
ing toys or books. 

“T do not understand it at all,” said 
Mamma. But the children played so quietly 
with their new treasures that Papa caught a 
good nap and felt much better when he 
awoke. 

That evening at the supper table Mamma 
had a second surprise. 

“T think,” said one lady, “that you have 
the best children I ever saw.” 

When Mamma looked inquiringly up, the 
whole story of Clarence in the garden was 
told. 

“We think such children ought to be en- 
couraged, and so we began today by select- 
ing a few toys that we thought might help 


them to pass the time more pleasantly,’”’ con- 
cluded the one who told the story. 

Oh, how grateful the mother was! Not 
chiefly for the toys and books. Oh, no! But 


for her obedient little son. He had won a 
place for himself in the hearts of all the peo- 
ple of the house, and for her a sympathetic 
circle of friends. 

Tiverything was easier after that and, dur- 
ing the two months that they remained in 
London, Mamma often told Clarence that by 
the keeping of one little promise he had 
made the big city a delightful place for her. 


A Thoughtful Act 


The following incident actually occurred 
in the streets of Rochester: A man was lead- 
ing a dog by a chain. The dog had a big 
bone in his mouth, and dropped it. He 
strained at the chain in the effort to recover 
his bone, but the man dragged him on re- 
lentlessly. A little ragged girl playing in 
the street observed the dog’s difficulty, picked 
up the bone, ran after the dog, and restored 
to him his property. An example of perfect 
sympathy.—Our Fourfooted Friends. 
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The School Teacher’s Graduation 


\ 

You really want to know why and how I 
did it? It’s a miracle to me even now. You 
see, I didn’t suppose there was a thing on 
earth I could do—I mean that I could really 
want to do, outside of teaching, and what 
was there left of me after twenty years of 
it? My life had fallen into a deep rut, and 
I saw the shadow of deeper ones to come 
in each faint wrinkle settling on my fore- 
head. “I must break away; I must, but 
what can I do?’ I said. 

I set myself to think it out. Long teach- 
ing dulls the mind. Routine methods are as 
bad for teacher as for taught. But in the 
midst of my half-despairing fumbling for 
any suggestion that could mean _ practical 
help came a letter that opened the door 
wide. “You idiot!” I said as I read. “Why 
didn’t you remember your own great-aunt 
who, after she was told ruin was upon them, 
proceeded to earn a good living, take care of 
a paralyzed husband ten years, send three 
boys to college, and become an authority 
on bees. I am her own niece, and though 
I have all my life run from bees, it is plainly 
my destiny to run toward them, yea, to em- 
brace them!” 

As I read the letter again, it offered ozly 
bare suggestion, but I saw what might be. 
The friend who wrote had gone to Califor- 
nia on her marriage, and now begged me to 
drop teaching for a year or two and come 
to them. “You will rest better if you have 
something to do,’ she went on; ‘“‘suppose 
you try bee-keeping. Lots of women here 
in the valley are doing it. It is lonely here, 
of course, on this big ranch, but here is the 
glorious outdoors, and I am sure that you 
could more than make good.” 

In three minutes my mind was clear, and 
I was a professional bee-woman. ‘That has 
always been the way. As soon as I really 
saw the thing was done, and I almost forgot 
I had ever been anything else. 

But it took three months to settle every- 
thing at home and start on what my few 
relatives called a wild goose chase. I left 
when slush was the uppermost fact for Bos- 
ton—slush and the east wind, and it seemed 
a miracle when my eyes at last, looking 
from the window of my car on the Southern 
Pacific, saw the little station where I was 
to change for the valley road, and the white- 
crested mountains rose before me at the 
east, while at the west was the coast range 
with its purple shadows. My eye rested on 
lines of willows, too, which I soon found 
meant borders of irrigation ditches, but. my 
most vivid impression was the sense of great 
reaches of country. I saw vineyards and 
orchards, and here and there white-washed 
buildings that might be homes. 

Where I stood, however, was only a sec- 
tion house, a water tank and salt-grass plain, 
the same plain that, irrigated, turns to or- 
chard and vineyard. At this point there 
came around the tank an immense farm 
wagon, and out jumped children, my old 
friend and the husband I had never seen, 
but who was instantly, as I looked into his 
honest eyes, an old friend. 

“Tt’s all fixed for you,’ he said as we 
drove away. toward I hardly knew what, 
for we were ten miles from the ranch I was 
told. “Here it is all alfalfa and cattle,’ he 


went on, “but it is also, so our bee-inspector 


man says, a capital place for bees. Wild 
flowers and the orchard blossoms together 
make honey with perfume in it, and we 
have a great chance just now, for a really 
practical bee man knows a first-class apiary 
for sale—seventy-five hives. He wants 
about twenty-five, so you can take the re- 
maining fifty. If we give him space for his 


As She Told It 


hives he will manage the whole lot for 
awhile till you have learned the business 
from him. He and his wife will live in a 
tent. She also understands the work, he 
says.” 

This was the beginning. Within a week 
all was settled, The spot chosen for the 
new undertaking was a high knoll near a 
deep pond, with clumps of big willows about 


ris Bees are great water-drinkers, you 
know. I bought hives and inhabitants to- 
gether. The big farm wagon went over for 


the load and, on a morning in early April, 
I helped to set the scores of hives in rows, 
about three feet apart. The humming of 
the bees was like the buzz of a trombone, 
and in time I was able to translate all its 
variations. 

First of all, I had to follow the bee man 
when he opened the hives in order to 
change the broodcombs. I am free to con- 
fess that for a little while I was in terror, 
but I had discovered that quick fingers, ab- 
solute coolness, patience and courage were 
the prime essentials. I was in rubber 
gloves, of course, and a veil, tied close about 
the hat and neck; and the bee smoker did 
its work so well that even the most raging 
ones were quieted. ° 

Each hive has ten combs. We bought the 
comb foundation in sheets and cut it in 
narrow strips to fit. The busy bee thus 
finds half his work done for him. My hives 
were all for extracted honey, so no swarm- 
ing was to be allowed, and this made it 
necessary to clip the queen. The bee man 
hunted till he found her, seized her by one 
wing, and cut off the free one with blunt 
scissors. It sounds easy, and the queen 
made no objection, but her subjects simply 
roared. I shall never forget it. 

The inspector came along the next day, 
and was delighted with the absolute clean- 
liness of our venture and its perfect free- 
dom from “foul brood.’ This \is a disease 
due to a microbe, and, if serious, hives and 
bees must be burned together lest it spread. 
If, this happened it would end bee culture 
for the whole region. 

This was the beginning. Before May 
ended I had settled in my big tent, found 
out how to keep house in it, and knew the 
routine of a bee day. I had gathered in 
various swarms, and discovered that swarm- 
ing bees do not sting, and with late June 
we extracted our honey for the first time. 
To turn the extractor is the only really hard 
work. It is a tin cylinder, you know, about 
as big as a good-sized barrel, and it holds 
a series of revolving cases. Into these we 
slip the combs, unsealing them with a big 
extractor knife made for just this, and then 
you turn the crank and centrifugal force 
throws out every drop of honey and leaves 
a clean comb to go back into the hive. 

What comes next? Storing the honey in 
a big tin tank and skimming it until it is 
perfectly clear. Then we put it in tin cans, 
large, square ones ready for the Chicago or 
some other market. Out of that summer’s 
work came five tons of honey—ten thousand 
pounds. My own receipts after all expenses 
were paid were a little over two hundred 
dollars. I added to this a plant on hand in 
perfect order, a vigor born of steady out- 
doors such as I had not known since girl- 
hood, the sense that I had a business in 
which there was far Jess very hard work 
than I had expected, and unceasing interest 
in bee doings. 

Bees have their enemies—toads, spiders 
and kingbirds, or bee martins, as the Valley 
calls them, are all a bother. ‘Toads are in 
all the irrigation ditches, and they are ab- 


solutely uncanny in their ways. 
out and up to the hives, sit down, give a 
curious kind of a call, and out come the bees 
in a tearing rage and are snapped down by 
dozens. There are other tragedies, such as 
combs melting in hot days and the bees 
drowning in the honey;*°and robber bees, 
too, but I have told you enough to show 
that any woman with just average common 
sense can take up this phase of earning and 
see it grow into a profitable business. 

Best of all is the wonderful sense of 
health and well-being that comes with it. 
When I went home last year for a look at 
the effete East once more my people did not 
know me. I have rescued another broken- 
down teacher, who is at present my helper 
but will soon have her own apiary, and I 
have time for miscellaneous reading and 
study, as well as the writing of many let- 
ters to inquirers, who want to venture but 
are uncertain. In short, it looks as if the 
Valley would soon be one great apiary, and 
California guarantees enough wild flowers 
to meet any demand the bees or their owners 
are ever likely to make. 
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Choosing a Traveling 
Companion 


BY E. C. COBURN 


If you would not mar the pleasure of your 
holiday trip, use extreme care in the choice 
of a traveling companion. It is by no 
means probable that your dearest friend will 
be the best chum on a journey. Choose 
some one whose powers of endurance are 
about equal to your own. When eager to 
push on to fields anew it is disappointing, 
to say the least, to be obliged to stop and 
coddle your companion. Those people who 
faint if they lose a meal, who are unhappy 
if water is unattainable, who suffer nausea 
from car-riding, delay progress, or, at any 
rate, make it most uncomfortable. Three 
comprise a good number for a party; then 
if one must rest two can keep each other 
company in daily sightseeing. The larger 
the party, however, the more desires to be 
reconciled into one course of action. 

After endurance seek promptness. Cars 
and boats do not wait for stragglers. Al- 
ways to be on the point of losing a train 
wears one’s nerves threadbare. In this con- 
nection I might mention the power of quick 
decision. It takes some people immeasurable 
time to decide whether they will eat beef or 
mutton, whether they will take an umbrella 
or not, whether they would better wear thick 
or thin clothing. When time is limited the 
strain upon a companion’s patience becomes. 
excessive. : 

Again, there is the person who is always. 
losing things. “She left a trail of articles all 
over Europe, and once we left her,” a lady 
reported on the homeward trip concerning 
her traveling companion. Avoid, also, the 
one who cannot distinguish between luxuries. 
and necessities. The necessities of baggage 
are few. Big box, little box, 
bundle, leave at home. <A bag or suit case, 
a wrap and an umbfella are all that can be 
conveniently managed, and are all that one 
needs when constantly on the move. Being 
obliged frequently to pick up bundles is ex- 
hausting. Annoying, too, is that heedless. 
person who does not manage money any 
better than baggage. He neglects to “break” 
his large bills until his change is gone; then, 
when he wants to buy a lemon or a sand- 
wich asks, “Have you any change?” 

Continual traveling is fatiguing. The 
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They hop- 


bandbox, . 


_ temptation, 
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when tired, is to be cross. 
Constant companionship with one person is 
nerve-wearing. Hence, a sunny disposition, 
a natural inclination to make the best of 
things, a clearness of vision and steadiness 
of purpose are at a premium. Seeking these 
qualities in a companion, you will be in 
honor bound to exhibit them yourself. 


My Dog 


The curate thinks you have no soul; 
I know that he has none. But you, 

Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew 


Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love? 


I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 
But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 


And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master. ... As‘for me 

This’ prayer at least the gods fulfill: 
That when I pass the flood, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 
—St. John Lucas. 


Duties of the Professional 
Aunt 


We are fmdebted to Mrs. Mary C. E. 
Wemyss, the English author of that spark- 
ling little book, “The Professional Aunt,” 
for this humorous sketch of the aunt’s 
place in the family economy and _ her 
“duties” toward her nephews and nieces: 

The really successful aunt knows the 
particular taste of each nephew and niece. 
She knows, moreover, the exact moment 
at which the taste changes from a love 
for wooly rabbits to a passion for steam 
engines. Instinct tells her at what age a 
child may be promoted, with safety, from 
wool to paint, and she knows the critical 
moment in a boy’s life when a Bible should 
be bestowed. It usually, or perhaps I 
should say my experience is that it usu- 
ally, follows the first knife, an ordinary, 
two-bladed knife, and comes the birthday 
before a knife “with things in it.”’. The real 
boy must have a knife with things in it: 
a corkserew—I wonder why a corkscrew ?— 
a buttonhook, a thing to take stones out 
of horses’ hoofs, a thing to mend traces 
with—I know I am ignorant of the tech- 
nical terms—but the hardest-hearted shop 
assistant will never fail to help a _ pro- 
fessional aunt in the choice of a_ knife, 
unless by chance he should be unhappy 
enough never to have been a boy, and such 
eases are rare. 

I used often to wonder why boys wanted 
all these things. Now I know, because I 
asked Dick, and he said, “You see, Aunt 
Woggles, I use them for other things.” I 
am not sure that most of us don’t do the 
same thing with many of our most cher- 


ished possessions in life... . 


~But to return to my profession. As the 
ehildren grow older the duties of the aunt 
become more arduous. For the benefit of 
school boy nephews with exeats, she must 
haye an intimate acquaintance with -the 
Hippodrome, any exhibition going, every 
place of instruction, of a kind, or amuse- 
ment. She must be thoroughly up in 
matinées, and know what plays are fright- 
fully exciting, and she must have a nice 
taste in sweets. She need not necessarily 
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eat them; it is perhaps better if she does 
not. But she must know where the very 
best are to be procured. -She must never 
get tired. She must love driving in han- 
soms and going on the top of busses. She 
must know where the white ones go, and 
where the red ones don’t, although a mis- 
take on her part is readily forgiven if it 
prolongs the drive without curtailing a per- 
formance of any kind. This requires great 
experience. She must set aside, more- 
over, a goodly sum every year for profes- 
sional expenses. 


Footprints on the Road 


BY REV. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN, D. D. 


The way was long and the road was 
sandy, sunny, silent. I was nine miles from 
the railroad, resting at the beautiful lake 
hidden away in the hills. It was one of 
those lakes which make Michigan famous 
and Maine envious and California despair- 
ing. But it seemed impossible to get “a 
rig,’ so after a plunge in the lake I girded 
up my loins, grasped my heavy suit case 
and started on my way to the “station” 
and civilization. 

As the miles stretched on I found foot- 
prints on the road! They were encourag- 
ing to a tired, lonesome traveler. Some 
one had been over the same road before, 
going in the same fashion, and probably as 
footsore and worn. Doubtless he had run 
his race with patience and reached his goal. 
Perhaps he had rested under the same tree 
and been refreshed at the same country 
well. The thought nerved the soul with 
refreshing vigor. 

No road but has had its travelers through 
the years! Outside St. Paul’s gate at 
Rome on the Via Appia one comes to the 
chapel of Quo Vadis. There, so tradition 
asserts, Peter, rushing from persecution in 
the city, met his Lord just entering the place 
of danger. 

“(uo vadis, Domine?” cried. Peter. 

And our Lord replies, “Into the city to 
be crucified again.” 

Then Peter turns and faces his duty 
his danger. 


’ 


and 


It matters not that they show you the 
place where our Lord’s foot touched the 
marble floor. You forget the tradition and 


grasp the underlying truth—God walks be- 
fore his children. It is so along the road. 
He went ahead. Galilee, Samaria, Jeru- 
salem, Gethsemane—he has traveled them 
all. And 


“On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming,” 


he has gone to “prepare a place.’ Thank 
God for the footprints along the road 
where he has been—a richer life, a better 
civilization. 

A tramp on the road has its humors. 
You are resting a bit and enjoying a drink 
of erystal water. Rusticus cannot under- 
s.and a man’s motive in walking. Hence 
the comical query, ‘‘Ain’t goin’ to town 
by hand, be ye?’ The necessary inquiry, 
“Which way to M—” is met by the re- 
ply, “Foller every turn and ye’ll make it 
sartain!” Whoever has been on the road 
has learned this. Short cuts we look for, 
but rarely are they found. “Hvery turn” 
has its surprises and it leads to the goal. 

Blessed be the man who giveth his 
neighbor ‘a lift.” Do you know what ‘a 
lift” is? In Cairo it may be the elevator. 
(‘Passengers are asked to walk down 
stairs’!) In Pittsburg it may be a huge 
derrick that tilts a car of coal. But on the 
country road ‘a lift” is a ride as far as 
Rusticus may be going in your direction. 
Naive and pointed queries about your 
business, age, family and politics you may 
expect. They are not intrusions nor im- 
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pertinences, simply little neighborly inquisi- 
tions. You will get full pay in the history 
of the country side. Pride of birth, patriot- 
ism and piety you will find in this gaunt 
farmer—the father of Rusticus was a New 
England deacon, his grandsire fought in the 
Revolution. Himself will vote “to save the 


country” this November! He also “’lows 
that the parson is some slow in his 
preachin’ !” 


Not the least of the helps on the road is 
the greeting of other travelers. There is 
something picturesque about 


“Ships that pass in the night 
And speak one another in passing.” 


But it cannot equal the trying turn-out by 
the narrow road, the whip lifted in awkward 
salute, the kindling eye and the “mornin’ 
neighbor” of Rusticus as he passes you by. 
He may mutter a comment a rod further, 
but it will carry no sting. It is simply a 
healthy interest in humanity that prompts 
it. 

Salute the world with cheer and optimism 
as you tramp on. It pays and it helps— 
helps men and helps you! 

Toledo, O. 


Hunts in the Bible 
VI. 

Find a chapter in the Old Testament 
with the following peculiarities : 

1. It contains mention of four forms of 
water. 

2. It refers to the Creation. 

3. It repeats thirteen times a certain 
word of six letters, beginning with P. 

4, It mentions three classes of promi- 
nent people. 

5. It refers to young men, old men, and 
young women; but not to old women. 

6. It begins and ends with the same four 
words. : 

7. It mentions certain fabulous animals. 

8. It joins together something hot and 
something cold. 


9.- It mentions four classes of common 
animals. 
10. It mentions two classes of trees. 


11. The sixty-second word from the end 
is the same as the sixty-second word from 
the beginning. 


12. It mentions the earth four times. 
18. It refers to the sun, moon and stars. 
14. It contains a reference to one only 


of each of the following pairs: 
tains or valleys; (0b) 
(c) children or parents; 
(e) saints or sinners. 


(a) moun- 
devils or angels; 
(d) rain or wind; 
Which in each case? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF AUG. 6 


1. On the first Easter morning: Peter ‘‘out- 
ran that other disciple’ (John 20: 4). 

2. Two spies (Joshua 2: 15) and Paul 
(220Gb; 195° 35)% 

3. Abel (Gen. 4: 8); Adam (Gen. 5: 5). 
4. Samson (Judges 14: 12). 
5. 


Simon’ (Matt. 27 2°32 3?) Mark) do: 21's 
Luke 23: 26). Joseph (Matt. 27: 59; Mark 
15: 45f; Luke 23: 50, 538; John 19: ,38f). 


Pilate (John 19: 19, though probably he did 
not literally “put it on the cross” himself). 
John (John 19: 26). Nicodemus (John 19: 
39f). 


6. At the Fall of Jericho (Joshua 6: 14, 
15). 


“Do you know why Henry Ward Beecher 
was a great preacher ?”’ 

“T suppose I don’t,” said I. 

“It was because he was so interested in 
people all the week that he couldn’t get to 
work on his sermon until Sunday morning. 
He tried to reform. He always: thought he 
would work up a great sermon some day. 
He never got to it. That is why people 
couldn’t be kept from going to hear him 
preach.”’—Mount Tom. 


* this. 
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Great Discoveries 
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Concerning Jesus 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


VI. Christ’s Law of Rewards 


Review the main points of the last two 
lessons. Recall the young ruler seeking 
eternal life whom Jesus told to give up all 
he possessed, promising him treasure in 
heaven (Matt. 19: 21). He declined to do 
Seeking to save his life, he lost it 
(Mark . 8: 35). The disciples, hearing 
this conversation, said to Jesus that they 
had given up all and followed him, and 
asked what treasure in heaven they would 
have (Matt. 19:27). Jesus told them, that 


they would have twelve thrones, one for 
each, on which they would sit as judges 
of the whole nation, when he should sit 


on the throne of his glory (Matt. 19: 28). 
Two of the disciples, who had seen him in 
glory a short time before (ch. 17: 2), 
asked that they might occupy the two most 
desirable thrones in his glory (Luke 18: 
37). His answer to this question is the 
pith of your present lesson. 

Notice that the incident is prefaced by 
the statement made to them by Jesus of 
what was soon coming to him as the climax 
of his ministry (Matt. 20: 17-19). He 
had repeatedly made this statement to 
them. The first time Peter rebuked him 
for talking of what seemed impossible 
(16: 21, 22). The second time he men- 
tioned the matter, they thought he was 
talking about John the Baptist (17: 12). 
The third time they were much depressed 
by his tone (17: 28), but they did not 
understand what he meant and didn’t dare 
to ask him (Mark 9: 82). This fourth 
time also his words had no meaning to 
them, neither his references to his death 
nor to his resurrection (Luke 18: 34). 
Even after his death none of his disciples 


seem to have remembered these sayings 
(Luke 24: 11, 25, 26). WKeeping these 
things in mind, consider : 

1. he request for the two disciples. 
Luke (ch. 18: 35) says they themselves 
made it to Jesus. Matthew says their 
mother made it. Whichever way it was, 


Jesus spoke not to the mother, but directly 
to the brothers (Matt..20: 22). Putting 
the two statements together we may infer 
that they got her to make the request. She 
was the sister of Jesus’ mother (Compare 
Matt. 27: 56 with John 19: 25), and they 
felt that he would: be willing to do her a 
favor for his mother’s sake. ‘They had re- 
peatedly been favored with greater intimacy 
than the others with Jesus (Mark 5; 37; 
9: 2). Supported by these advantages, 
they now asked for the best places in his 
kingdom, better than he would give to any 
of the others. In other words, they re- 
versed his great saying (Mark 8: 35). 

2. The real meaning of their request. 
That was the great discovery which the 
disciples were going to make through this 
experience. They had not understood what 
he said about his sufferings (Matt. 20: 18, 
19); still less did they understand that 
these were the road to his glory. They 
were the cup of which he asked if they 
were able to drink. He did not deny their 
courage. He did not deny that there are 
differences of rank and honor in his king- 
dom. But he tried to tell them that they 
had asked for martyrdom, supposing that 
they were asking honor which men would 
recognize as great. He told them, too, that 
the assignment of honors in his kingdom did 
not rest with him, but with his Father 
(vs, 22, 23). 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Ame. 21. Jesus Nearing Jerusalem. 
Matt. 20; 17-34. 


3. The asked-for honors explained. It 
is no wonder that the other disciples were 
angry when they discovered that these two 
had secretly been trying to secure for them- 
selves the highest rewards of the kingdom 
{y. 24). But now they were to make the 
discovery that Christ’s honors were in con- 
trast to those bestowed by other rulers. The 
Gentiles’ kings gave places of authority as 
rewards (vy. 25). Jesus gave as rewards 
opportunities for service to men (ys. 26, 
27). He gave h’s. disciples the honor of 
serving as he himself was serving (vy. 28). 

They learned the meaning of his great 
saying through their own experience. James 


learned it at the hands of Herod (Acts 
12: 2). John learned it through imprison- 
ment (Acts 4: 3) and scourging (Acts 


5: 40) and exile (Rey. 1: 9). Peter made 
the great discovery (1 Peter 1: 6-9), and 
John (1 John 3: 1, 2), and Paul (Phil. 3: 
8-11). To give up all things, even life, to 
serve others in Christ’s name, is to sit on 
his right hand in his kingdom (Rev. 2: 10). 
Paul believed that he had won that honor 
and that it was open to all men to win it 
(2. Dima ieee 

This lesson may appropriately end with 
verse 28. 
ment by Jesus of the character of his king- 
dom and of his character as the Messiah. 
These words of his are central in his teach- 
ing, and are confirmed by his crucifixion, 
which was before his prophetic vision as he 
spoke. Read vs. 18, 19 after vy. 27. 

4. The service and the reward illustrated. 
If you have time you may refer to the heal- 
ing of the blind beggar (vs. 29-84) as an 
illustration of the teaching of Jesus in the 
preceding verses. Blind men begging along 
the public road are a common sight in Pales- 
tine, and have been, since long before Christ’s 
time. It was so common that Matthew 
speaks of two men, both uttering the same 
cry. The ery, constantly repeated, was, 
“Son of David, Jesus, pity me’ (Mark 10: 
38). The title given to Jesus belonged to 
the Messiah. He was about to declare him- 
self the Messiah in the Holy City and to 
suffer death for doing so (Matt. 26: 63-69). 
Describe the scene, as the crowd tried in 
vain to silence the beggar (Mark 10: 48), 
till Jesus called him (Mark 10: 49), when 
they encouraged him to go to Jesus. Then 
he threw off his cloak, made .his specific 
petition, received the answer, (Mark 10: 
50-52) and became a disciple. This was 
the last of Jesus’ works of healing, wrought 
as an act of the ministry which was al- 
ready culminating in the offering of his 
life as a ransom for many (y. 28). 


Seeking Good in Men 


To seek good in men demands: 

I. Goodness in one’s self. 

“Be noble! And the nobleness that lies 
in other men, sleeping, but never dead, will 
rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

Il. Belief in the essential goodness of 
every man. 

Lavater wrote that “humanity, in all its 
distortions, is still always humanity, worthy 
of adm‘ration. The most wicked, depraved, 
worthless man is still man. No man ceases 
to be a man, eyen when he appears to sink 
far below the dignity of manhood.” 

This was the belief of that splendidly 
successful missionary, 
Patterson. He once said: “The missionary 
should recognize the good in his ‘heathen 
pupil. ‘The Melanesian savage may be a 
cannibal, but he is always a gentleman.” 

During some public ceremony, the other 


You here have the formal state- 


. woman’s cheek. 


Bishop Coleridge . 


day, the new Bishop of London hastily ex- 


cused himself to his colleagues and stepped 
aside to shake hands with a man in the 
crowd. When he returned he said: “That's 
an old friend of mine. He’s just out of 
prison.” 

“He—you—he is a convert now—re- 
formed?’ stammered one of the brethren. 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid not yet. But 
he has noble qualities. He’s a friend of 
mine,’ the bishop replied, calmly. 

The power of one man to get hold of 
another, however degraded and repulsive, 
rests in part in the recognition of the real 


goodness that lies hidden in the soul’s 
depths. 
Ill. The manifestation of goodness to 


every man. WHspecially in the form of love, 
sympathy, patience and self-sacrifice. — 

Barrie writes in “The Little Minister”: 
“Love, it is said, is blind; but love is not 
blind. It is an extra eye, which shows us 
what is most worthy of regard. To see the 
best is to see most clearly,” and to him, 
who loves, this power of clearer sight is 
given, 


“He ‘that: loveth his brothemsabitena. ih 


light,” writes St. John. ‘But he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness and the darkness 
hath blinded his eyes.” Which means that 
he who loves has clear vision to discuss 
the good in men, and that he, whose heart 
is filled with contempt, prejudice and ill will 
cannot find the good, because his power to 
see it has failed. 

Love revealing itself in active sympathy 
and sacrifice has again and again discoy- 
ered and awakened the goodness in the most 
hardened heart. ; as 

A ragged, battered-faced and. cursing 
woman was being led by officers to the 
prison van. — . 

There was no time for prayer, song or 
verse, but Miss Booth reached between the 
policemen and placed a loving kiss on the 
That act of love gripped 
the woman’s heart. It did more; for af- 
terwards on her knees in the cell she gave 
herself to God, and thereafter labored for 
Christ in the slums. 

Mrs. Whittemore’s gift of a rose to a 
young woman, “The Bluebird of Mulberry 
Bend,’ turned her from vice’s darkest 
depths, and transformed her by God’s grace 
into a consecrated and faithful worker for 
Christ Jesus. 

Nota Bene:—Christ’s life and his part in 
our seeking good in men. Passages like 
Rom. 5: 8; the “Bishop chapter” in “Les 
Miserables”; chapters XII. and XIII. in 
Kildare’s ‘My Mamie Rose’; Begbie’s 
“Twice-born Men.” 


Derry, N. H. CHARLES L. M@ERRIAM. 


Prayer Meeting topic for Aug. 14-20. 
Seeking Good in Men, Matt. 26: 6-13; 
Mark 9: 88-50; 1 Tim. 4: 4. How to find 
the good in every one. Instances of noble- 
ness and heroism in those from whom no one 
would expect it. Charitable judgments. 
How to remembe: that goodness and true 
worth are often deeply hidden. 


A Friend 


He that is thy friend indeed — 
He will help thee in thy need. 


{ 


If thou sorrow, ‘he will weep. 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 


Thus, of every grief in heart, — 
He with thee doth bear a part. 


These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. » — 
—Richard Barnfield. 


It is not the man who reaches the corner — 


first who wins, but the man who knows ex- 


actly what he is going to do when he reaches © 


the corner.—Gov. Charles EH, Hughes. 
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Among the New Books 


Motion Picture Novels 


In the prize competition for the best novel 
offered by the English publishing house of 
Andrew Melrose the first prize was awarded 
to A Marriage under the Terror, recently re- 
viewed in our columns. The second prize of 
$1,250 was awarded to Vera of the Strong 
Heart, by Marion. Mole (Putnam’s. $1.50), 
which, in our opinion, is not less worthy of 
the first prize than the other. 

Vera is an Mnglish hoyden of abounding 
vitality, who smekes, reels off slang, rules 
the boys of the private home school of her 
father, whom she loves and calls Old Bruin. 
She marries one of these pupils, a titled 
youth who is an incarnation of meanness, 
like his twin brother. They inherit it from 
their morally rotten and paralyzed father. 
The other twin marries a girl who hates him 
and whom he does not love. Life in the 
household, where they all herd together 
under a weak and pious mother,. with nurses 
and seryants, is characteristically described. 
In due-season the twins sneak off to London 
to a carnival of dissipation, then rush away 
to the West coast, where they embark in a 
skiff and are drowned together, leaving their 
wives each with a new-born baby. 

The author has unusual power of descrip- 
tion, and some of the scenes are so vividly 
depicted that the reader not only sees the 
flowers and hears the bird songs, but smells 
the fragrance and feels the atmosphere of 
English gardens and fields. ‘ 

The writers of these stories are women 
and so are the three judges who awarded the 
prizes. The value of the work lies in the 
vividness and impressiveness with which 
the authors have reproduced | disagreeable 
human characters in thrilling and distressing 
situations, framed in rarely real and living 
and often beautiful natural surroundings. 
These noyels have the character and the 
attractions of motion pictures which repre- 
sent adventures, crimes and escapes in rapid 
succession and with an occasional touch of 
humor to relieve the pictured perils and 
awful agonies. 

The question presses for an answer, What 
are these stories and pictures doing for the 
younger generation which so eagerly wel- 
comes them? The New York Tribune says 
of such motion pictures as those of the 
Nevada prize fight, what is equally applica- 
ble to modern novels like these which have 
been awarded deserved prizes for excellences 
of their kind: ‘Twenty centuries ago the 
practice of Greece was to display scenes and 
objects the most beautiful, edifying and ele- 
vating, with results which the world has not 
ceased to admire and envy. Weshould regret 
to have it recorded that America, in its 
twentieth century of Christian civilization, 
adopted the contrary rule and _ exhibited 
things which were hideous and Gegrading.” 


‘ 


Other Stories 


Race antagonism and the contrast be 
tween the effete civilization of New York 
and London and the unconventional life of 
the far: West are the two lines of sociologi- 
cal study in The Silent Call, by Edwin Mil- 
ton Royle (Scribner’s. $1.50). The hero 
is the son of the “Squaw Man,’ and has 
been trained in his father’s English home 
with results disastrous to his morals and 
his happiness. But the scenes are mostly 
laid on or near the ranch where he was 
born and where at last fate gives him his 
supreme desire. This is achieved, however, 
in the midst of much turmoil caused by 
greedy land grabbers and a dishonest Indian 


agent. Thus the modern phase of “con-’ 


servation” is a third problem’ presented. 
While the story is sometimes obscured by 


these weighty ponderings, yet it always 
emerges in a Stream of exciting narrative, 
and some of the characters are remarkably 
fine. Among the classic friendships of fic- 
tion that of Parson McCloud and McShay, 
the cowboy, deserves a place. 

It is a long distance from the dramatic 
power and literary value of ‘Pan Michael” 
and “Quo Vadis” to Whirlpools, the latest 
work of Henryk Sienkiewicz (Little, Brown. 
$1.50). Doubtless, much of the value of 
the earlier works for English readers was 
due to the exceptional quality of the trans- 
lations. Something is also to be credited to 
the change in scene from periods of his- 
torical romance to modern times. But. the 
latest story seems to lack in the excelletice 
of plot and attractiveness of character study 
of the earlier works. The title well indi- 
cates the turbulent conditions in political 
and social life and in personal relations in 
this story. It may be that the author 
faithfully pictures conditions now’ existing 
in Poland, but it cannot be said that the 
result is attractive. 

We may follow a historical pageant of 
absorbing interest by reading The Daughters 
of Suffolk, by William Jasper Nicolls (Lip 
pincott. $1.50). The characters who give 
the title are Lady Jane Grey and her sister 
Katherine, whom we first meet. in the feudal 
house of their father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
during a Christmas orgy of drunken: horse- 
play common to those days. The plot is 
unfolded which ends in the tragedy of Jane’s 
marriage to Guilford Dudley, her few days 
of queenship and her cruel death. Hntwined 
with this is Katherine’s love story. Hdward 
VI., Roger Ascham and the rival lords who 
played the terrible game of ambition, using 
religion and royalty as their pawns, are all 
presented accurately. Best of all is that we 
are made to see the way in which people 
dressed and lived, traveled, quarreled and 
made merry. The book has twenty-four il- 
lustrations, photographs from old prints. 

A good story of newspaper life is The 
Street of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs (Dut- 
ton. $1.25 net). The central character is 
the son of a country clergyman who is ap- 
pointed to a place on a London daily. The 
characters are mainly the men and women 
on the paper. Fleet Street, another name 
for Newspaper Row, is The Street of Ad- 
venture, and the fascinations; the trials, the 
adventures, the romances of the different 
members of the staff furnish the plot. The 
opening chapter is disappointing, but with 
the second chapter the author settles down 
to his work, and the rest is written with 
increasing power. ‘The characters are well 
drawn, and there are scenes and descriptions 
of more than average merit and attractive- 
ness. 

The romancers haye already begun to 
weave stories around the career of our pic- 
turesque ex-President. One, of the best’ is 
The Angel of Lonesome Hill (Scribner’s. 
50 cents). An aged father, a farmer, whose 
son has been convicted of murder on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, after every other re- 
source has failed, seeks the President. The 
scene at the White House is characteristic, 
revealing those attractive traits which have 
made President Roosevelt the idol of the 
people. It is a pretty tale, reminding the 
reader of some of the best that have been 
told of Lincoln. 

A very unusual novel has just come from 
the pen of Ashton Hilliers, The Master Girl 
(Putnam. $1.25 net). Surely never was so 
much erudition packed into so short a space 
and space so absorbing, amusing, exciting. 
The plot is simple. A young chieftan, liy- 
ing on one side of the Alps, back thousands 
of years in the Stone Age, sets out to cap- 
ture a wife from the tribe living on the 


other side of the mountains. He breaks his 
leg before making the attempt, but in his 
enemies’ country, and crawls into a cave 
to die. Here the very maiden of his quest 
accidentally finds him, falls in love at first 
sight, deserts her people, guards him until 
he is well, elopes over the mountain top in 
dire peril of death, becomes the citieftain- 
ess—in connection with his chieftainship— 
of his tribe. The story hangs for plot on 
her invention of the bow and arrow,’ hith- 
erto undiscovered. The author’s humor 
makes his primitive creatures far more real- 
izable than Jack London’s, and renders the 
book delightful reading. 


Church History 


Bishop Carpenter of Ripon is one of the 
broader-minded prelates of the English 
Established Church. He has undertaken to 
interpret for general reading the history of 
the organization to which he belongs, in 
A Popular History of the Church of Hng- 
land (Dutton. $1.50 net). The history be- 
gins with the making: of the conglomerate 
English race and the story of the pre-Saxon 
Christianity, The starting date selected is 
300 A. D., or a little before the reign of 
Constantine. The moderate position of the 
author on all the controverted questions, his 
fairness of spirit, his interest in the great 
personalities of the story, all contribute to 
the making of an unusual book. Portraits 
and good pictures of écclesiastical buildings 
add to the interest. 

Among church historians Dr. Philip 
Schaff has a place of assured permanence. 
His works “combined, to an unusual degree, 
the qualities of thoroughness, accuracy and 
interest. But in his voluminous history 
there was a gap. One. volume was passed 
over in order to write the history of the 
Reformation. Dr. Schaff did not live to fin- 
ish his work, but it has now been completed 
by his son, David 8. Schaff, with a fullness 
of detail which would not have been possible 
during the father’s lifetime. The History 
of the Christian Church, Vol. V., Part II. 


(Seribner’s. $3.25 net). Part I. has al- 
ready been published. This volume of 
nearly 800 pages covers the important 
period from Boniface VIII. (1294) to the 
Reformation. Interesting chapters are Ger- 


man Mystics, Reformers before the Refor- 
mation, Heresy and Witchcraft, the Renais- 
sance, the Pulpit and Popular Piety, etce., 
which are treated more fully than in most 
histories. It is high praise, but not un- 
watranted, to say that the mantle of the 
father has fallen on the son, and the qual- 
ities that made the work of the former per- 
manently valuable have appeared in no less 
degree in these volumes. 

A valuable review of the progress of 
Christian thought from apostolic times to 
the present day is given in The Development 
of Christianity, by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of 
Berlin (Huebsch, New York. $1.50 net). 
He finds in the personified ideal of God’s 
humanity the kernel of the Christian faith 
from the beginning, ‘‘a universal truth for- 
ever realizing itself throughout the whole of 
human history.” He traces the ideal of the 
church, not in detail, but emphasizing the 
main points that show how the Christianity 
of the New Testament became the Chris- 
tianity of the present. In the closing chap- 
ters most attention is given to German free 
thought. Writing from the Unitarian posi- 
tion, much which the author says will be 
unconvincing to many readers; but all must 
admire his Catholic spirit, great scholarship 
and masterly -handling of his theme. 

In the interest of Christian unity Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson has made a new 
study of The Historic Hpiscopate (Presb. 
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Board of Pub. $1.50 net) and arrived at 
the conclusion that “the assumption of the 
divine right of the historic Episcopate and 
the hypothesis of an apostolic succession 
of manually consecrated bishops as~ the 
necessary channel of grace, are both with- 
out warrant in either the Christian Scrip- 
tures or in the earlier monuments of Chris- 
tian antiquity.” He finds that the Anglican 
church has not advanced the cause of unity 
since 1880, but turns from the churches of 
her owa speech to seek communion with 
Latin, Greek and Oriental churches that will 
have none of her. It is a scholarly, thor- 
ough and fair presentation of the facts as 
they are acknowledged by some even of the 
greatest scholars of the Hpiscopal church. 

In spite of their organization and 
standards Presbyterians have been no bet- 
ter able to preserve unity than other bodies. 
The Presbyterian Churches, by John Vant 
Stephens, D. D. (Presb. Board of Pub. 75 
cents), traces the history of the twelve 
different Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States and proportionately similar divisions 
in Canada and Scotland. It is like studying 
the ramifications of a complicated genealogi- 
eal tree. The little book should be fse- 
ful to those who Cesire to know the facts; 
but the facts are hardly a recommendation 
of the polity considered. 


A Correction 


The title of a recent book in the field of 
sociology, by Rev. David C. Reid of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., is Effective Industrial Reform. 
It was incorrectly printed in our review in 
last week’s. issue. 


Catching a Swordfish 


‘Of the many fishing stories we have read 
this season, none is more exciting than an 
account by T. C. DeFriez, 2d, in the 
Boston Transcript, of his first experience in 
swordfishing. It is as full of thrills as 
Colonel Roosevelt’s stories of shooting big 
game in Africa. Leaving off the introduc- 
tion, the story begins: 

ver since I was a small boy I had heard 
the fishermen tell about catching swordfish, 
and I had always longed to be with them 
on one of their cruises. One day I decided 
to seek permission. When they asked me 
if I could haul in a four-hundred pound fish 
I replied that I could. They told me to be 
on hand at four o’clock the next morning. 
I was there. We went to the Nantucket 
South Shoals. 

It was a hot July day. On the forward 
deck two bronzed and hardy sailors were 
watching. Their eyes were almost closed 
in order to keep out the glare of the green 
and yellow glassy sea. Up above on the 
crosstrees dangled a pair of legs, while just 
beyond them a long, battered spyglass was 
jerked about to the starboard, then to the 
port. J, a mere passenger out to see the 
sport, had sought shelter from the sun and 
had gone down into the cabin. , 

“Swordfish off the port bow,” came ringing 
from the’ pair of legs on the crosstrees. 
Every one jumped and strained his eyes to 
see a small, black fin. The helmsman swung 
his wheel to the left until the man aloft 
hollered, “Hold.” One of the seamen on the 
forward deck, a strong young son of Nan- 


tucket, whose name was “Art,” shouted, 
“There he be! Look! There! No, there! 
Wighth of a mile to the eastud!” Strain- 


ing my eyes I caught a glimpse of a black 
fin like that of a shark going through the 
water. It seemed as if some submarine 
eraft were passing just below the surface. 
Suddenly the fish leaped into the air, turned 
a ‘graceful curve and then plunged into the 
side of an oncoming wave. 
“There’s a breach for you. 
weigh five hundred,” cried Art. 


That fish’ll 


Picking up his long harpoon Jim, the 
mate, who was in the “pulpit” at the end of 
the bowsprit, made sure that all was ready. 
A dory was launched. The harpoon line was 
cleared, and then—silence. Not fifty yards 
ahead of the schooner was the fin. Whether 
it was that of the fish which had “breached” 
we could not say, as sworcfish usually travel 
in pairs. In all probability it was not, for 
the leap had enabled the fish to see us and 
make off. Slowly the schooner drifted 
towards the prey. The fish seemed to be 
taking a siesta. Jim was directly over it 
when he siruck his blow. He did not throw 
the harpoon; he simply rammed it into the 
broad back with an ‘“Ungh !” 

A swirl] of spray and all trace of the fish 
was gone. The harpoon line, which was 
wound around a small keg, was hastily 
thrown overboard. Art leaped into the dory 
and I scrambled after him. We rowed to 
the keg. It was spinning like a top as the 
fish drew out the line. We plunged down 
a watery slope, and as we shot up to the 
top of the next wave the keg was ‘in the 
bottom of the dory. Standing on a piece of 
sheet iron to protect me in case the fish 
ran its sword through the bottom of the 
boat, I wound the line around my hands. 
When it tightened the jerk nearly pulled 
me into the water and off we started. The 
fight was on. 

We were taken over the waves at a merry 
clip. The fish fought and. pulled enough to 
last a salmon angler a lifetime. To haul in 
the line was out of the question, and my 
greatest anxiety was not to be taken bodily 
out of the dory. 


“Talk about yer trottin’ hosses! This 
feller’s a goer,’ Art trumpeted from the 
stern. “Pull, does he? Wal, give him a bit 


more rein. See if he won’t ease up a bit.” 

Obeying the order, I let out the line. It 
burned my hands. Zip! I grabbed the keg. 
Then I caught the rope again. Fortunately, 
there were forty fathoms of it, and when it 
came taut with a snap I had had a chance to 
get a firm grip. As it was I nearly, lost 
my balance. Recovering I could feel the 
quiver of the four hundred pounds of muscle 
at the other end. It was grand,to hold the 
reins of such a wild steed of Neptune. Now 
here, now there, it swam, taking us up and 
down over the waves. My back ached and 
my arms became lead. Hvery now and then 
the fish could be seen at the top of the 
waves ahead of us. Then, like a salmon, 
it would turn suddenly and dart off in an- 
other direction. The dory would slue around 
and again I would almost be pulled over- 
board. 

Once Art had to grab my legs to keep me 
in the boat. The long waves and the sud- 
den plunges of the fish indeed made it hard 
to keep one’s feet in the tumbling dory. 
Thus the fight lasted for half an hour, and 
gradually the line was shortened. As we 
rose to the top of a wave we could see that 
those on the schooner were keeping watch 
of us. 

Suddenly the line began to point down- 
wards and soon it was vertical. The fish 
was directly under us. 

“He’s gone to the bottom,” Art burst out. 
“Look out now! This is bad. He may come 
up through the dory so durn quick that— 
here he comes now!” 

All tugging at the line ceased.. It lay 
limp in my hands. That told the story. Art 
jumped into the stern. JI made sure that the 
slab of iron was under me, for I thought of 
the yard of bone, heavy as steel and as sharp 
pointed as a sword. In the next instant I 
was sent sprawling in the bottom of the dory 
amid oars, handnets, tholepins, gaff hooks, 
rope ends and water. Then drenching spray 
slapped me on the back. 

“Missed! Just grazed us!’ Art hollered 
as he snatched up the line. “Did yer see him 
come out of the water? Durn yer! We'll 
get yer yet!” And he made desperate efforts 
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not to let the line, which was now short, slip 
through his hard hands. 

By now we could see the huge, sleek body 
darting just under the surface. The crisis of 
the catch was at hand. The fish kept swim- 
ming around us in eircles. We had to 
scamper about the dancing dory in order to 
keep the line clear. Once the fish shot right 
under the bow. 

“You gaff him the next time,” 
manded. ‘ 

Picking up a heavy, cruel looking iron 
hook, with a stout ash handle some six feet 
in length, I waited my chance. 

“Here he comes!” cried Art. 

I swung at a black flash and, jumping to 
the other side, I swung again. Each time I 
missed. These wild jabs aroused the fish all 
the more, and we whirled around in circles. 
Sometimes the big tail would come out of the 
water with many a whirling eddy and volleys 
of spray. The third try brought the big hook 
deep into the broad back. I felt as if I had 
hold of the bind hoof of a kicking horse. 
Water flew im every direction. It seemed as 
if I could never keep my grip on the gaff. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” Art bellowed, pick- 
ing up another gaff with his right hamd, while 
in his left he held the yanking harpoon line. 
Then he, too, hooked his gaff im the broad 
back. I could hear it crumch. With difficulty 
he worked it loose and drove it into the gills. 
Blood gushed out and turned the water red. 
For a second or two the fish, which was al- 
most as long as the dory, was quiet. We 
both gasped for breath. By order of Art, I 
grabbed a slip knot out of the water in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Reaching over the side, after many failures 
I got the loop over the wide tail. As I 
hauled the line tight the stwmned fish came 
to. Bang! Bang! Bang! The powerful 
body beat against the side of the dory. 
Masses of hard, white water lashed both of 
us. I ducked my head to avoid it and 
hauled. Art belabored the fish with his heavy 
gaff. The boat was rapidly filling with water. 
It seemed as if the sides of the boat would be 
staved in. Then all was still. I opened my 
eyes. Art was wipimg his face with his shirt 
sleeve. 

“Gee! That fish died tough. Say, he gave 
us about all we wanted, eh? But I had to 
laugh at yer dodging that water. Here comes 
the schooner to take the fish aboard.” 


Art com- 


The most pressing problem in our Sunday 
school work is the problem of the teacher, 
or, more broadly speaking, the problem of 
a trained leadership. If one person in each 
church or in each community were thor- 
oughly equipped for this work of leadership 
in religious education, this problem would be 
well on toward solution, for that one per- 
son so equipped would be able to inspire and 
instruct the local body of teachers. For 
the present, however, it seems necessary to 
use every possible method to supplement the 
local agencies. As a step in this direction 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society has secured Miss Margaret 
Slattery, recently of the Fitchburg Normal 
School, for the work of teacher training. 
Her engagement with the Society will com- 
mence Sept. 1, and she will be at the sery- 
ice of the churches so far as her strength 
permits during seven months of the year for 
conducting institutes, addressing associa- 
tions and inspiring the teaching forces in 
our churehes. It is thought that the 
month of November may be spent in and 
about New England. It is possible that the 
winter months may be devoted to work in 
the states of the Middle West. Churches 
and committees desirous of securing Miss 
Slattery’s service are invited to correspond 
with Rev. B. S. Winchester, D. D., edu- 
cational secretary of the Society, or Rey. 
William Ewing, D, D., the missionary 
secretary. f 
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James L. Houghteling and the Brotherhood Movement 


BY JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER 


It was largely a party of young men 
who made up the great congregation in St. 
James Episcopal Church, Chicago, at the 
funeral of James L. Houghteling, Sunday 
afternoon, July 31, for it was a “big 
brother” whom death had claimed in man- 
hood’s. vigorous prime. Two presbyters 
assisted Bishop Anderson in the service. No 
word of eulogy was spoken. It was the wish 
of the family that there be no address. But 
the service itself was sufficient testimony to 
the character of the man and the far-reach- 
ing importance of his work for Christ and 
the Church. 

It was significant that the usual lesson 
from the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthi- 
ans was followed, after an intervening 
hymn, by that passage in John’s gospel 
which tells how when Jesus called Andrew, 
he went out and found his own brother 
Simon and brought him to Jesus. 

In applying that example in modern 
conditions, James L.. Houghteling inaugu- 
rated the Brotherhood Movement in Amer- 
ica. His Bible class in St. James Church, 
in the year 1883, decided in a definite way 
to put Andrew’s example into practice, and 
this decision led to the organization of the 
First Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. It became a powerful factor in 
making St. James Church a center for 
young men. ‘The organization spread rap- 
idly from parish to parish, and in a decade 
the national organization. came to have 
somewhat the same place of honor and 
spiritual influence in the Episcopal church 
which the simultaneous Christian Endeavor 
movement gained in other communions. 
Doubtless the early vigor of the interde- 
nominational movement retarded the spread 
of the Brotherhood idea outside the Epis- 
copal church for two decades or more; but 
recently it has taken root widely in many 
denominations. Among many leaders, James 
L. Houghteling stands pre-eminent. The 
founder of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
(and for seven years president of the na- 
tional organization) is the father of the 
general Brotherhood movement in _ the 
churehes of America. 


HIS MEMORIAL IN HYMN AND PRAYER 


Many commentators have expounded the 
last part of the first chapter of John’s gos- 
pel, but James L. Houghteling did some- 
thing better—-he applied it to his own prac- 
tice and influenced thousands of young men 
to do the same. Others have written great 
hymns—he did something more. He linked 
the hymn sung after the lessons: 


“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, troubled sea,” 


with the liturgy of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. It was sung by the men present 
with all the familiarity and fervor with 
which we sing America when deeply 
moved by the passion of patriotism. Af- 
fecting as was this part of the service, the 
revelation of what this layman has done 
only reached its climax when the Bishop, 
in reading a selection of prayers, came to 
the collect for St. Andrew’s day. ‘This, ac- 
cording to the custom which the birth of 
the Brotherhood has created, was said in 
unison. To few laymen has it been given 
to have an influential part in the framing 
of liturgy; 
_ hood of St. Andrew has, as his memorial, 
a change of usage which has revitalized the 
service of Sunday preceding Advent. Each 
returning year, when this prayer is read, the 
members of the Brotherhood audibly join in 
saying: 


“Almighty God, who didst give such grace 
unto thy holy Apostle, Saint Andrew, that 


but the founder of the Brother- - 


he readily obeyed the calling of the Son 
Jesus Christ, and followed him without de- 
lay; grant unto us all that we, being called 
by thy holy word, may forthwith give up 
ourselves obediently to fulfill thy holy com- 
mandments; through the same Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” ‘ 


MANLY COMMON SENSE 


But the influence of the man who revital- 
ized one page in the Prayer Book went be- 
yond the book to the whole body of people 
who use it. The founder of the Brother- 
hood is the man primarily instrumental in 
a revival movement in the Episcopal Church 
which has made a new epoch in its history. 

In the prayers used at the funeral sery- 
ice there was special thanksgiving for the 
gifts of the Spirit bestowed on the saints 
through whom many had been turned unto 
righteousness. When I thought of the man 
of flesh and blood whose living presence and 
friendly hand-grasp are recent recollections, 
the word “saint” startled me. We never 
thought of him as exactly a saintly man. 


JAMES L. HOUGHTELING 
Father of American church Brotherhoods 


He was a good deal of a man of the world, 
wholesomely human—not at all of the 
‘“unco” good type. Evangelistic phrases 
such as ‘‘soul winning” he carefully avoided, 
and with revival machinery he would have 
little to do. His special gift as a Chris- 
tian man was an unusual amount of saving 
common sense. But it was just because 
he was so human and so natural that he 
deserves mention among those who “turned 
many to righteousness.” 

His plan for the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew worked because it limited its de- 
mands to methods possible to the ordinary 
man, in the ordinary church, in ordinary 
times. He did not pledge the men of the 
Brotherhood to talk to a man about his soul 
or to ply him with texts read from a pocket 
Bible. The plan he proposed was simply 
that every active member of the Brother- 
hood invite some young man each week to 
come within the hearing of the preaching 
of the gospel and the voice of public prayer. 
He was sanely sensible in recognizing the 
limitations of the average layman and the 
special prerogatives of those who are set 
apart for the ministry of the Word. 

As he walked home with me, after a 
meeting of all the City Brotherhoods some 
months ago, he said in substance: : 

“T greatly rejoice in this work for men 
by men in all the churches, but I wish that 
it might hold itself to a few simple ideals. 
The church has a supreme place in society, 
but it can only do its own peculiar work. 
Much must be left to other organizations 
and agencies. We laymen can only do our 
part. We can assist and support our min- 
isters, but we cannot do the preaching. If 
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we laymen do what we can in filling the 
pews, I believe that our ministers can be 
trusted to preach in a way which will win 
their hearers to Christ.’ 

Like Phillips Brooks, Mr. Houghteling 
combined love and loyalty to the Episcopal 
Church with large sympathy for all who 
call and profess themselves Christians in 
other communions. He was a warm friend 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
giving liberally of his means and of per- 
sonal service in official relations on the 
Board of Directors, and for a long term. of 
years as president. 

He was born and reared in Chicago, and 
after graduating from Yale College in the 
class of 1876, returned to his home to enter 
a business career. He has helped to create 
the firm of Peabody & Houghteling. The 
name stands for highest standards in busi- 
ness integrity. In social relations Mr. 
Houghteling has been thrown into the con- 
stant society of people of wealth and fash- 
ion. He found his mission, not in separatiom 
from the world, but in making it subservi- 
ent to the things of the Spirit. He always 
had time for other things, in his business 
and social life, for he sought “first, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,’” 


The Outlook for the Sunday 
School 


BY REV. B. S. WINCHESTER, D. D. 


A score of years have passed since the 
agitation began for more effective teaching 
in the Sunday school. Effort has been di- 
rected toward a more perfect type of organ- 
ization an‘ latterly toward the grading of 
pupils, methods of teaching and material. 
When one remembers that ten’ years ago 
scarcely a course of study was available 
which made it possible for any school to 
adapt its work definitely to the needs of the 
pupil, it is certainly encouraging to see what 
progress has been made in this decade. 

There are now several excellent systems 
of Sunday school lessons prepared with mo e 
or less attention to the changing needs of 
the growing child. The Constructive Bible 
Studies-issued by the University of Chicago 
Press are of scholarly character and attrac- 
tive workmanship. The New Graded Course 
being prepared by the Bible Study Union 
is frankly committed to the principle of 
adaptation in the selection and presentation 
of material. The new courses which are 
appearing under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association have 
been widely used during the past year, and 
have given general satisfaction. 

This fall there will be available two 
courses for the Beginners’ Department, 
either of which may be used according to 
choice, two courses for the Primary De- 
partment, two courses for the Junior De- 
partment and one course for the Intermedi- 
ate Department. Most schools will probably 
wish to use the first-year Primary with the 
new class just emerging from the Beginners’ 
Department, and the second year for the 
rest of the Primary Department. The Jun- 
ior courses may be handled in a somewhat 
similar way, the first year, for the children 
just coming from the Primary and the second 
year for the remainder of the Department. 
The new Intermediate first-year course will 
be a delight to many who have been per- 
plexed to know what to do with boys at the 
“restless” age. 

For schools which have never yet at- 
tempted the graded lessons there is an ap- 
parent complexity in this plan of work. Of 
course some things will have to be done 
otherwise than was the habit with a uni- 
form lesson. It may be also that for some 
schools numbering fifty pupils or less it will 
be impracticable to run so many courses at 
once as are planned for the complete cur- 
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riculum. If this proves to be.the case there 
will undoubtedly be some modification of the 
lessons in due time to suit the needs of such 
schools. For the present, however, there 
should be no insuperable difficulty in con- 
ducting courses now obtainable. 

It is also sometimes objected that a graded 
system makes too large demands upon the 
teacher, and that comparatively few teachers 
can be found in the average community ecap- 
able of carrying on this type of work. On 
the contrary it should be said that with 
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these new lessons the ‘Teachers’ Helps” are 
quite as complete as with the older type of 
lessons, and most teachers find a distinct 
delight in pursuing year after year the same 
plan, thus perfecting themselves in its use. 
Oftentimes it is really easier to find teach- 
ers for this work than was formerly the 
case. 

Of course, the great advantage of graded 
work is that it is frankly based upon the 
principle of suiting the material to the re- 
quirements of the pupil. In other words, 
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it offers to both teacher and pupil an oppor- 
tunity for successful work together which 
is impossible in any uniform system, which 
obviously can suit only one age and which 
generally has been designed for adults. 

The graded lesson plan has come to stay. 
There will undoubtedly be modifications as 
time goes on and the wisdom of certain 
changes is made evident, but there can 
hardly be a return to a system of lessons 
which fails to take into account the needs 
of the child in the selection of material. 


In the Pastoral Procession 
Glimpses of Ministers Who Go to Important New Fields 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO CONNECTICUT 


Rey. J. J. Dunlop of First Presbyterian 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., who has accepted a 
hearty call to Fourth Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Ct., has been regretfully released 
by the Presbytery. 

Dr. Dunlop has had an exceptionally suc- 


REV. J. J. DUNLOP 
New Hartford pastor, formerly Presbyterian 


cessful career. Born in New York City 
about thirty-nine years ago, received his lit- 
erary education in its public schools and in 
1889 was graduated from the College of 
New York City, and in 1898 from Princeton 
Seminary. After a Long Island pastorate he 
was called, in 1897, to the Roxbury church, 
which has steadily prospered under his un- 
tiring toil. But his zeal was not confined 
to his parish, for he has been active in all 
good works within the city of Boston and 
New England Presbyterianism. He was 
president of the Massachusetts Christian En- 
deavor Union for two years, is a director of 
the Lord’s Day League of New England, 
president of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Greater Boston and a worker in several 
charities. As a leader he has insight, equi- 
poise and forcefulness. As a preacher he is 
eloquent and never sensational. Sees 


¥ROM NEW HAMPSHIRE TO CONNECTICUT 


New Hampshire Congregationalism regret- 
fully releases Rev. R. L. Swain for larger 
service in Connecticut. South Church, 
Bridgeport, is to be felicitated upon securing 
a remarkably all-round leader. Of Hnglish 
parentage, the boyhood of Dr. Swain was 
passed upon an Iowa farm, his father being 
a pioneer farmer-preacher. His early de- 
nominational affiliations were with the 
United Brethren, as was evinced in his note- 
worthy speech for the cause of union with 
this body, delivered at the National Council 
in 1907. 

His theological course was at Yale, whence 
he went to a college pastorate at one of the 
leading United Brethren institutions. His 
entrance into Congregationalism was by way 
of a pastorate at South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
whence he came, ten years ago, to Laconia, 
DN eoitts 


During his ten years’ pastorate Dr. Swain 
has led in the erection of a stately edifice, 
well-nigh perfect in every appointment lit- 
urgical and social. By means of pastor’s 
classes and pastoral work large accessions to 
membership have followed, some fifty per- 
sons joining the church only last Waster. 
For church and parish a practically new 
constituency has been created. 

Dr. Swain combines in an unusual de- 
gree the virile, sympathetic qualities which 
give efficiency to pulpit, pastoral and admin- 
istrative functions. Liberal in theology, he 
is constructive at every point and his points 
of contact: are many. E. RB. S. 


FROM WASHINGTON TO OREGON 


Rev. William M. Proctor,.the new pastor 
at Oregon City, Ore., is a. graduate of Whit- 
man College, attended Hartford and Chicago 
Seminaries, graduating from the latter in 
1904. He was ordained in 1904 at Spokane, 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Spokane, for 
two years and then of First, Ritzville, Wn., 
for three and a half. He has taught in the 
department of history and was registrar at 
the State Normal School, Cheney, Wn., dur- 
ing 1909-10. During his pastorate in Spo- 
kane the church was completely renovated 
at a cost of $2,500. At Ritzville an Estey 
pipe organ was installed and Mr. Proctor 
was instrumental in securing a. Carnegie 
Library for the town. A. 


MINNESOTA’S LONGEST PASTORATE 


The longest pastorate in Minnesota’s Con- 
gregational history terminated when Rev. 
Wilbur Fisk resigned the work at Freeborn 
last year. This pastorate illustrated prac- 


tical comity and Christian union in a re- 
Called to the pastorate in 


. 


markable way. 


REV. W. M. PROCTOR 
New pastor at Oregon City, Ore. 


Freeborn, a country village, in 1872, Mr. 
Fisk remained on the field during a pastor- 
ate of thirty-seven years. When the Metho- 
dists of the community proposed a separate 
church Mr. Fisk suggested they should pro- 
ceed in a spirit of Christian union, and that 
the two denominations should use the same 
house of worship and alternate their Sunday 


services. Through three decades that com- 
munity has had a Congregational service one 


REV. 
Who closed Minnesota’s longest pastorate 


WILBUR FISK 


Sunday ‘and a Methodist service the next. 
Moreover, the same building has been used 
and finally a new building erected for com- 
mon purposes. It is remarkable that this 
spirit of brotherliness should have persisted 
although the Methodist brethren have fre- 
quently changed pastors. On the Sunday 
when he had no service at Freeborn, Mr. 
Fisk went to neighboring communities until 
there were thirteen places in all in which 
he had initiated Christian work and devel- 
oped a preaching service and Sunday school. 
Minnesota honors this veteran preacher who 
still lives and labors in his home at Geneva, 
Kan. © BOP. Hw. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
A Plea for an Honest Law 


Your timely article entitled An Abomi- 
nation to the Lord, handles without gloves 
the modern practice of using false weights 
and measures. May the movement you out- 
line be pushed to honest success. 

Twenty-five years ago a “bunch of 
shingles” sold for a quarter thousand, was 
packed in two piles each twenty inches 
wide and twenty-five layers high; one 
shingle being reckoned as four inches wide. 
Of late years these bundles are being 


“ packed only twenty-three layers high, with 


no change in width. As there was no law 
on the statute books of Massachusetts de- 
fining shingles a petition was presented for 
one last year. In response thereto a bill 
was introduced in the House which was 
passed and sent to the Senate, where it’ 
has since lain untouched. I have-only the - 
influence of an ordinary carpenter, but 
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would like to use what I have in perfecting 
this legislation. Grorce B. Kison. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Is this a Reply 
I am surprised that a religious paper 


should print these lines of Pope’s, even as 
a “filler,” as though approving them: 


“Wor modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 


I’ assume you know the reply to them, 
though I cannot at this moment name the 
author: 


“Yhis sounding sophism is a siren’s song: 
He can’t be right whose heart is in the 
wrong.” 
W. ABBATT. 


His Limit to Open-mindedness 


Your editorial on ‘‘open-mindedness” has 
much of special value. Your reply to a 
correspondent that ‘we must .treat them 
with courtesy, patience and frankness’ is 
greatly needed. But the statement that 
“the prime essential’ is to present an open 
mind to any “new truth expressed by those 
who seem honest and intelligent” is a gen- 
eral truth with vital exceptions. You seem 
to imply that in this age all should have an 
open mind toward ‘‘Pantheism.”’ If one 
should hand me an article {written to prove 
that gambling and polygamy are Christian 
virtues, or that Jesus was only a great and 
very good man, I should have no right to 
read it with a mind open to conviction, A 
few things I know in such a way that I can- 
not be open to proof against them, though 
I must in love seek to help those who have 
not learned them. 

On entering a parish I found a go-called 
Unitarian teaching a Sabbath school class. 
I treated her kindly, never mentioning Uni- 
tarians, but trying to make God’s truth 
plain. After some months she said, “I see 
I am not a Unitarian,” and was a great 
blessing in. school and church. In another 
parish I found a member keeping a saloon. 
I kindly helped him out of the saloon, and 
he remained in the church. 

But I would not welcome a saloon keeper 
to the ministry till he quit the saloon, A 
very able man in this city, claiming to be 
a minister, though not connected with any 
denomination, lectures in behalf of the 
saloon business. I could not welcome him 
to the ministry till he changed his whole 
attitude. We haye also an able, upright 
Unitarian minister. I could not welcome 


him to the Congregational ministry any | 


more than I could a Mohammedan or Bud- 
dhist till he accepts Jesus as his divine Lord 
who was with the Father in eternity, and 
whom,-haying seen, we have seen the Father. 

This truth is so absolutely proved and so 
vital to Christianity that I- cannot stand 
open to any theory that denies it. 
seems to be seeking light in a Christ-like 
spirit I can gladly fellowship him and do all 
possible to help him, but cannot accept him 
as a gospel minister while he denies. or 
doubts that truth without which there is 
no Christianity. 

I gladly examine all scholarly theories of 


--science and higher criticism, but cannot 


accept them until I find proof, certainly 
not when plainly disproved by facts. Both 
those called old fogies and advanced thinkers 
need to give earnest heed to your appeal for 
* open-mindedness. 


Milwaukee, Wis. J. B. Davison. 


The leaders of a Pennsylvania Coal 
Miners’ Union have again appealed to Mr. 
Roosevelt to help them win a strike. They 


seem to have forgotten that he is no longer 
President. 
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If one | 


’ foods. 


Puffed Wheat Served With Blackberries 


Fifteen Million Dishes 


Every Month 


Since summer began it has been almost impossible for our mills to supply 
enough Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. People are eating fifteen million dishes 
per month. 


For breakfast, they serve them with sugar and cream. Or they mix them 
with berries. These crisp grains with berries form an enticing blend: 

For luncheons or suppers—for between-meals or bedtime—they are served 
in a bowl of milk. That’s.a delightful dish. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
as crisp as crackers, and four times as porous as bread. And they supply the 
whole grain, as crackers and bread do not. 

All that needs to be done before serving is to crisp the grains in a 
warming oven, 


Just Imagine This: 


If you are not one of these users, we ask you to imagine this: 

Gigantic kernels of wheat or rice, puffed to eight times natural size. Made 
so porous and crisp that they melt in the mouth. Made so digestible—by ex- 
ploding the starch granules—that digestion begins before the grains reach 
the stomach. 

Great, nut-like grains, shaped just as they grew. Ready to absorb whatever 
you mix with them. 

Can any one wonder that people are eating fifteen million dishes per month ? 


Puffed Wheat, 10c | 
Puffed Rice, 15c%" 


These are Professor Anderson’s foods—the foods that are shot from guns, 

The wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns, Then the guns are re- 
volved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure 
becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times their natural size. Yet the coats 
are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole grains made 
porous and crisp and digestible. 


Good for Hot Days 


These curious, digestible, ready-cooked cereals are the ideal summer 
They are so delightful that four people in five prefer them to all 
other cereals. We have proved this by lunch room tests. 

And they don’t tax the stomach. Never before were cereal foods made 
even half so digestible. 

It is true they don’t last long. Children are apt to want several servings, 
several times a day. But what better food can you serve to them than these 
whole grains made wholly digestible ? 

We ask you to order one package of each—order them now from your 
Do this to see what you’ve missed. 


Except in 


grocer, 


«sy Made only by the Quaker Oats Company 
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Protection for Your Boy 


School Selection of the Utmost 
Importance 


BY JOHN A. OFFORD 


The learned professions are in the main 
carefully guarded. A man may not become 
a doctor until he has passed the strictest ex- 
aminations; a lawyer is not admitted to the 
bar until his knowledge of the law is proved, 
and a minister is not allowed to take the 
eare of souls until he has shown himself able 
to assume so serious a responsibility. That 
there should be any less care exercised in 
picking out capable and qualified instructors 
for the boys of today who are to be the men 
of tomorrow is little short of criminal. 
There is a term heard in the courts where 
accident cases are tried—contributory negli- 
genee—and this, proved, may be a sufficient 
legal, although by no means always an equit- 
able, defense. : 

Parents are often guilty of something very 
like contributory negligence in the matter of 
choosing schools and, consequently, compan- 
ionships for their boys. Protection for the 
boy is of the utmost importance; protection 
from himself sometimes, protection from con- 
tamination and from the waste of his forma- 
tive years always. 


GEN. 


President of Saint John’s School, Manlius, and Adjutant- 
General of the State of New York 


WILLIAM VERBECK 


The best way to secure such protection is 
to find for the boy a preparatory school 
where character counts as much as scholar- 
ship; a school where the selection of stu- 
dents is a more important factor than merely 
attracting them. 

Saint John’s, Manlius, stands in the front 
rank in this regard. It was founded by 
Bishop Huntington and has ‘been in charge 
of the present head, General William Ver- 
beck, for twenty-one years. The ideals of 
its founder, ever an inspiration, are inter- 
preted to mean a striving -after the best in 
every direction, and each year of the school’s 
history has proved the worthiness of those 


ideals and has shown a marked advance 
towards their attainment. Parents may 


meet the great responsibility of making wise 
selection to their own satisfaction and to the 
advantage of their boys by choosing Saint 
John’s. But first let them see for themselves. 
Information may be secured by correspond- 
ence, but it is well worth while to go and 
look into the working of the school. General 
William Verbeck, who may be addressed at 
Manlius, N. Y., will gladly arrange to meet 
and entertain them. 
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The Northfield Conference 


The General Conference for Christian 
Workers began last week in Northfield with 
the largest attendance in its history of 
twenty-eight years. It still holds the pri- 
macy in the number of visitors among all 
the many gatherings inspired to imitation 
by its successful record of service. Under 
the good management of Mr. William R. 
Moody the list of speakers remains as at- 
tractive as ever, and the gatherings have 
lost nothing of their inspirational value. 

The return of Rey. G. Campbell Morgan 
of Westminster Chapel, London, is one of 
the popular features of the present confer- 
ence. Mr. Morgan was, for America, a dis- 
covery of Mr. Moody’s. For three years 
he has been absent from Northfield, and his 
addresses and Bible studies have — been 
greatly missed. He has begun a series of 
new Bible’ studies, given daily. Other Brit- 
ish speakers Rey. J. Stuart Holden, 
rector of St. Paul’s Chapel, London; Rey. 
H. Elvet Lewis of the Welsh Tabernacle, 
London, who is poet as well as preacher, 
and in 1888 received the bardie crown at 
the national Welsh Histeddvod; Rey. E. B. 
H. McPherson, a Presbyterian pastor of 
London, and Rev. John A. Hutton of Glas- 
gow, who is carrying on work like that of 
Henry Drummond among the Scottish uni- 
versity students. 

Familiar and favorite American speak- 
ers are Rey. Drs. R. A. Torrey, the evan- 
gelist, H. C. Mabie of, Boston, Robert F. 
Y, Pierce of New York, A. T. Pierson of 
Brooklyn, Len C. Broughton of Atlanta, 
G. Glenn Atkins of Providence and Mr. 
Melvin Trotter of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The music is in charge of Mr. George C. 
Stebbins, who has held this responsibility 
from the first conference until now. 

The Northfield day begins with Dr. 
Morgan’s Bible study, followed by a praise 
service and the platform address of the day. 
The afternoon is given to recreation. In 
the evening there is a brief prayer gather- 
ing on Round Top, where Mr. Moody is 
buried, followed by addresses in the large 
auditorium. The conference is ‘to be fol- 
lowed, as usual, by a series of Bible studies 
and special lectures lasting through Septem- 
ber. 


are 


The New England 
Chautauqua 


MONTWAIT, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Having taken their second wind, the de- 
voted children of the New HPngland Chau- 
tauqua Association haye for the last few 
years been vigorously at work. 
Association received in memory of the late 
Governor Claflin a part of the grounds 
and public buildings at Montwait, South 
Framingham, free of indebtedness. They 
at once utilized this gift by purchasing 
other buildings and announcing a session of 
the regular assembly, which had not met 
for the previous five years. 

Since that time each year has been 
marked by. progress. Part of the indebted- 
ness has been wiped out, the hall on the 
hill has been’ repaired and lighted by elec- 
tricity and the grounds have been greatly 
improved. Under the able leadership of 


Rey. A..F. Pierce, D. D., enthusiasm has 
been quickened, old interest revived and 
new interest kindled. From start to finish 


the session just closed was highly excellent. 
The classes in botany and ornithology, with 
their field work, were most valuable. The 
lectures were of a high order and covered 
a wide field. The chorus, under direction 
of Prof. Ashton Lewis, did fine work, and 
on the closing evening rendered Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend. 

What these opportunities meant, and how 
they were in. some cases appreciated, was 


In 1906 the © 
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illustrated by a family of two boys of 
seven and nine, respectively, and a girl of 
thirteen, who walked three or four. miles 
for daily attendance on the classes in na- 
ture study, even coming promptly for the 
early morning bird walks. H. M. L. 


We cannot adore God until we adore the 
qualities which he possesses. An untruthful 
man cannot adore God as the Spirit of Truth. 
—Professor Hodge. 


The Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline, Mass. 


A memorial window, rich in its design 
and depth of color, will be placed in the 
Harvard Congregational Chureh, Brook- 
line, Mass. It is the work of the Tiffany 
Studios of New York, and is constructed 
in Tiffany Favrile Glass. 

The subject is an allegorical figure of 
“Tope.” Standing with hands clasped, she 


is gazing in a hopeful attitude toward the 
beyond. The expression on the face and 
natural position of the figure is extremely 
interesting. 

The colors are soft, dark green foliage 
forming a pleasing background for the light 
figure. The sky is of a pale blue and golden © 
color, and illumines the head of the figure. 

At the base of the window is the following 
inscription: 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
JOIN KNOX MARSIIALL 
AND HIS WIFE 
SABINA ADAMSON MARSHALL 
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New Duties in Education 


IN CALIFORNIA 


It was a fine tribute to the educational 
leadership of Congregationalism that, when 
stimulated by the donation of Mr. Heber 
the citizens of the Imperial Valley wished 
to establish an institution for practical 
and higher learning, they should turn to 
‘our conference. 
eastern California is rapidly developing the 
Hgypt of America. Arid, hot, but with 
widely extending irrigating canals, here is 
an area, much of it beneath, sea level, of 
fabulous richness. Its canteloupes are al- 
ready famous, but who has heard of its 
eotton crop? Those well informed behold 
here the beginnings of an inland empire. 

Fully alive to the future, prominent citi- 
zens enlisted our conference in the estab- 
lishment of the Collegiate Institute at 
Heber. It should be said that Rev. R. L. 
Glasby, then pastor at Heber, had much to 
do in placing this privilege of responsibility 
before Congregationalism. The Institute is 
wholly without sectarian bias, though 
many of our men are on its board of trus- 
tees or in its faculty. Yet in the words 
of its acting president, Prof. W. H. Moore- 
house: ‘From the first one emphasis has 
been. supreme. The Institute places the 
final emphasis on Christian American. citi- 
zenship.”” We of the Pilgrim faith are 
proud to guide such a Christian institution 
in this rapidly developing valley. It is 
also evident that such a center of learning 
and citizenship will as splendidly reflect 
honor upon our democratic polity. 

The Institute aims to serve all youth in 
the valley who seek higher education. 
Broadly, it will provide the first two 
years of collegiate work in general or pro- 
fessional courses, giving such portion of the 
training to be completed in other colleges. 
Distinctively it will provide complete 
training to those who seek agricultural 
education. As agriculture is the specialty 
of the valley, and that, too, of the semi- 
tropical type, the school becomes an _ un- 
usual factor in the life and development of 
the commonwealth. Special appeals are 
also made to the young women in its courses 
on the domestic arts, as side by side with 
its service to the farm it aims to train in 
home-making. 

The second year of work closed in May. 
The number of students and _ instructors 
doubled those of the preceding year. It is 
hoped that a like gain will follow in the 
coming season. In May, was dedicated its 
first handsome building, costing over 
$10,000, at which President Babcock of the 
University of Arizona gave the leading ad- 
dress. More buildings will follow in due 
time. The Institute owns 320 acres of 
land, which, worked by the students, will 
train and partly support them, and will aid 


Few realize that in South- | 
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Now— 


the question reduces 
itself to just this: 

Are you willing to 
trust to chance in 
buying soda crackers, 
or are you going to 
assure yourself of get- 


ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 
a¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


in the support of the school. A matter of 
much import both to the Institute and the 
valley is the experiment work of the state 
expert on this land. It is expected that 
an experiment station will be established 
by the state. 

As Heber is 200 miles from any college 
and 700 miles from any school of its spe- 
cialty, there is ample room. Differing so 
widely in its aims and methods from 
Pomona, it will doubtless be a contributor 


First building of Heber Institute 


to the success of the latter, rather than the 
reverse. ; 

Of all the influences which will shape the 
future of this inland empire, none will be 
more potent than this Christian Institute. 
Our people of the Pilgrim churches are 
deeply interested in it. 


Corona, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


IN ALABAMA 


The friends of Thorsby Institute, Ala- 
bama, will be glad to know that the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association has lately 
thrown around it the temporary protection 
of its sheltering wing, or rather its partial 
protection, A second campaign among the 
rural people of the district in which Thorsby 
stands showed how the roots of the Insti- 
tute are striking deep into the soil, and how 
everywhere the value of an education be- 
yond the limits of the sixth grade is being 
recognized by the farmer and his children. 
What Thorsby should have is a reasonably 
large farm, say of seventy-five acres, as it 
already has one of the ablest practical 
farmers on its faculty and its trustee board. 
Its opportunity on the thin soil of the 
central plateau is unusual for demonstra- 
tion of hidden wealth and for wide and 
health-giving educational influence. 

The farm would be a source of income 
to the school, and the whole enterprise a 
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Continued from page 223 


magnificent gift to Alabama’s white folks. 
How many of us know that the average 
income of the farmer here is a bare $250? 
There’s not much economic freedom possible 
on that basis, not much breadth of view, 
not much appreciation of the value of 
schools to the children. Yet the good work 
goes on, the stock improves, the dairies 
slowly multiply, the corn crop creeps up- 
ward from fifteen towards. the ideal 150 
bushels. 


Birmingham,‘ Ala. Yves. 


Christian Success of an 
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list 90 per cent. “made good.’ Previous to 
this, when heavy fines were imposed they 
had, in most cases, to be worked out on 
the streets at fifty cents a day; and during 
that time the men’s families not only suf- 
fered disgrace, but privation to the point of 
hunger. 

Under the new régime the man’s wages go 
on as before, and he is forced to control 
himself. The probation officer in charge 
taetfully makes friends with him, finds out 
his home and business conditions, learns the 
special source of his weakness, puts him in 
touch with the church of his preference (if 


“he has one) and procures employment for 


him if it is meeded. Some of the large in- 
dustries of this district, knowing the value 
of Judge Feagin’s work, stand ready to give 
employment at»any time to men whom he 


“sends to them. 


Alabama Judge 


What Judge Lindsay is in Denver, such 
is Judge N. B. Feagin at the Birmingham 
bar of justice. -He is strict to severity with 
old offenders or those given to heinous 
crimes, but to young boys and men merely 
weak he is a tower of-strength, a refuge 
from temptation. 

His philanthropic work took definite form 
in 1904, when he first began to probate 
negro boys brought before him for minor of- 
fenses, sending them out upon farms to serve 
a given time for their board, instead of com- 
mitting them. to the chain gang, as had been 
done previously. This plan has been re- 
markably successful, most of the boys pre- 
ferring to stay in the country after their 
discharge. So the idea is being widely 
copied throughout the South wherever there 
is no industrial reformatory for negroes. 

In 1907 Judge Feagin decided to try pro- 
bating white men brought before him for 
petty crimes, especially that of drunken- 
ness. With the assistance of two capable 
young men, trained in this line of work, he 
looks closely after the men of suspended 
sentence, and of the first 100 put upon the 


THE VERY TIME 


When Powerful Food Is Most 
Needed. 


The need of delicate yet nutritious food 
is never felt so keenly as when a convales- 
cent gets a setback on account of weak 
stomach. Then is when Grape-Nuts shows 
its power for it is the most scientific and 
easily digested food in the world. 

“About a year ago,” says a Kansas 
woman, “my little six-year-old niece, Helen, 
left the invigorating and buoyant air of 
Kansas, where all her life she had enjoyed 
fairly good health, to live in the more quiet 
atmosphere of Ohio. She had a complete 
change of diet, consisting of a variety of 
food, and of course a change of water. Some- 
how she eventually contracted typhoid fever. 

“After a long siege her case seemed hope- 
less, doctors gave her up, and she was noth- 
ing but skin and bones, couldn’t eat any- 
thing and for weeks did not know even her 


father or mother. Her parents, wishing to 
get something delicate and nourishing, finally 
hit upon Grape-Nuts food for her and it 
turned out to be just the thing. 

“She seemed to relish it, was soon con- 
scious of her surroundings and began to gain 
health and strength so rapidly that in a 
short time she was well, playful and robust 
as if she had never been ill. 

“We all feel that Grape-Nuts was the 
predominating factor in saving the sweet 
little girl’s life.’’ 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


On the last day of each month they have 
what is termed “settlement day,’ every 
man under suspended sentence being re- 
quired’ to report to the Judge personally. 
A record of conduct is filed, and usually 
he is either discharged or continued for 
another month, for only occasionally does 
one have his sentence imposed after. this 
term of trial. 

But lately Judge Feagin has gone a step 
farther in reforming his men. He has in- 
augurated a series of Sunday afternoon 
lectures in the court room, where every man 
is expected to meet him. A sample theme 
was Good Citizenship from a Legal Stand- 
point, and so strong was his appeal to their 
patriotism and latent manhood that the 
probationers crowded around him at its 
close, pledging themselves to better living, 
and pleading for his continued faith in 
them. Many men bring their wives to the 
lectures, and one man continued to come 
though long since discharged. 

Birmingham, Ala. Lre McCRAE. 


New Southern Steel City 


A new city has been inaugurated on the 
edge of Birmingham, to be known as Corey, 
and ultimately to be absorbed, as Hnsley 
has already been absorbed, in Greater Bir- 
mingham. ‘Mother Earth has been torn up 
with long wounds, bitulithic pavement is 
being laid, with cement sidewalks by the 
mile. Carnegie Boulevard has become an 
actuality, with other boulevards to match, 
and over the civie center floats Old Glory. 

In the distance one catches the drifting 
smoke or the glow of the furnace fires of 
Ensley, but only a faint promise of in- 
dustrial power can be seen at Corey. It 
is all promise, however, taken on faith, 
‘not seen as yet’’; nevertheless, “a city 
that hath foundations.” 

What is the basis? Gold, the capital 
of the American Wire and Nail Company, 
and the thfee and a half million dollars ap- 
propriated by that section of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the building 
and equipping of their Southern plant. 

The truth is evident. They are not phi- 
lanthropists, eager to give real estate spec- 
ulation to the business interests of Birming- 
ham. They can make wire out of steel 
billets, they can make nails of the unused 
portions of the wire, cheaper at Birming- 
ham than elsewhere; and they can ship the 
product westwards from Birmingham, and 
presently through the Panama Canal, more 
economically than from any other point. 
As a member of the corporation, they can 
co-operate with the Pnsley plant of that 
corporation, which produces the most ex- 
cellent steel. It is a demonstration of the 
financial value of federated activities. 

-On that golden basis, the real estate 
people have platted a city. They will build 
homes, cottages and villas, well drained, 
well heated, well lighted and in every sense 
modern. Yesterday a vast, undulating 
woodland, today the mecca of excavators 
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and road-makers, tomorrow Corey will be 
resonant with whirring street cars, the 
shouts of children, the music of the five- 
cent theater, the cry of the newsboy, and 
Birmingham must look to its laurels, lest 
the tail should wag the dog. Yesterday 
the value of that land was the value of its 
timber and little more. Now $600 for fifty 
feet in the residence portion of the -plat 
may be taken as an index of the prices on 
the hill or on the front business boulevard. 

Only America does these things. I note 
my old friend Amarillo, in the Texas Pan- 
handle, growing in ten years from less than 
1,500 souls to nearly 10,000, according to the 
census just completed. That is on a purely 
agricultural foundation, and _ incidentally 
shows why the price of beef should soar. 
For the great ranges have been cut up into 
farms, the cattle are gone, the farmers 
of Illinois and Kansas have sold their land 
for approximately $200 an acre to Swedes 
and Germans, while they could buy reason- 
ably the very agres which Texas a little 


\yspeplets 


are not a strong alkali, 
like soda ‘mints. | Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve ~’ 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 
10c. or 50c. box today. 


MUSKOKA THE BHAUTIPUL.—Do you know 
the place? If not, your pleasure has suffered. 
Ask for that handsome Muskoka Folder issued 
by the Grand Trunk Railway System. It con- 
tains a large map, lots of views, and a fund of 
facts. Less than a day’s journey from prin- 
cipal American cities. For all particulars ap- 
ply to B. H. Boynton, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under tls heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subserrbers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” wiil be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Boarders for Summer and Autamn. Good 
cool rooms and good table. Near ocean. For particu- 
lars address Stanley Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


A Mt. Holyoke Graduate, with wide experience 
in church werk, desires a position as pastor’s assistant. 
Address J. L. M.,33, care The Congreqationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, small country place of few acres, livable 
house, in good location near market; suitable for small 
fruits; orchard, piped water. Western view desired. 
Address, with price, Box 363, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N,H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Telephone14-7, §.L. Marden. 


Summer Boarders. A quiet farmhouse for a lim- 
ited number of teachers or others. 2,000 feet elevation. 
No mosquitoes. Modern impo An ideal spot 
for botanists. Terms reasonable. Address J. R. Whitcher, 
Groton, Vt. iG 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Position as companion or home assistant by lady 
with excellent references. i 

Position as governess by lady of wide experience in 
rivate school. References. 34 Pleasant Street, Stam- 
ord, Ct. 


Stenographer Wanted. A capable and experi- 
enced young woman to fill a responsible position in 
central New Hampshire. Apply at once giving age, 
experience and salary expected, to ‘“‘ Employer,” 33, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


or Sale, seven miles from Boston, a two famil 
Grae oF nine rooms, with seven thousand feet of ahd, 
Fine location in rapidly growing village, good neighbor- 
hood, near trolley and train, churches and schools. 
A good investment. Address H. A. H., 11 Harwood 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Wighland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address 8. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


“The @uleout,’”? Franklin, Delaware Co., N, Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of whe | Catskill det ©. ‘Strictly, oe “i mee. d on 

conveniences; wholeso: ice; pure 
water) games; ete. Select class of guests. 


: ely drives; 
Pinter | levee ‘ailable for August. $8-10. 


Choice rooms now ava: 


ood Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted) in 


G - 
the field of the undersigned for rural ehurch, academy 


and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
canbe mane very useful. Mail or ship pre aid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
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while ago traded at one dollar apiece for her 
fine capital at Austin! 

And now we have Corey. It 
merely American magic, but American magic 
on Southern soil. It is the mingling of the 
North and the South in the greater domestic- 
ity. It is a rebuke to the unreconstructed 
theorists who offer plausibilities with ugly 
recollections on their tails. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
a ine 7} 


William of Wykeham’s Rules 
for a Boys’ School 


One of the most famous as well as oldest 
‘of England’s schools is that at Winchester, 
founded by William of Wykeham, for the 
sons of those “who without help cannot send 
their sons to University.” 
and interesting customs survive there, and 
we give below the sensible and simple rules 
which the bishop drew up for the guidance 
of his school. The motto on his own coat of 
arms is, “Manners maketh man,” and he 
seems to have accepted the truth expressed 
in the more modern saying that “Manners 
are minor morals.” This is the Winchester 
Code: j 

In Chapel—Worship God. Say your 
prayers in a pious frame of mind. Let not 
your eyes wander about. Keep silence. 
Read nothing profane. 

In School—Let. each one be diligent. Re- 
peat your lessons in a low tone to yourself, 
in a clear tone to your master. Annoy no 
one. Spell correctly. Have all your school 
implements in constant readiness. 

In Hall—Whoever says grace, let him pro- 
nounce it distinctly. Let the others respond. 
Meanwhile let all stand. Whatever is to be 
repeated, let it be punctuated property and 
with understanding. While you are sitting 
at table, let your behavior be in all things 
proper. 

In Town—Let every one have a compan- 
ion. Let them behave themselves modestly. 
When they meet masters and other their bet- 
ters, let them take off their hats. 

In All Places and at All Times—Let all 
inferiors obey the preposters. Let the latter 
be free from all vice, an example to the rest. 
Let both alike refrain from all evil both in 


YVES. 


- word and deed. 


Education 


Tillotson Institute, Austin, Texas, was 
opened to students in 1881. It was founded 
by the American Missionary Association. 


It has maintained high practical ideals for 


the education of colored youth for nearly 
thirty years, and has sent out many sons 
and daughters to do good work. Now it has 
grown into Tillotson College, with a new 
charter, a freshman class of ten in the 
collegiate department and a total in all 
departments of 287 pupils, of whom 111 are 
boarders. It has quite large classes in courses 
of mechanical work, agriculture and domestic 
science.’ It is training a good many students 
to be teachers. By patient efforts its trus- 
tees and faculty have caused the erection 
of substantial buildings. 

But an industrial building has come to be 
indispensable, and Maj. Ira Evans of 
Austin, one of the best known of lay Con- 
gregationalists in the South, has offered to 
give $3,000 toward its erection, provided 
that the A. M. A. will raise $3,000 addi- 
tional for the building and $2,000 for its 
equipment. The president, Isaac M. Agard, 
Ph. D., a graduate of Amherst College, at 
the request of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, is in New England seeking to secure 
this sum. His address is Amherst, Mass. 
With the earnest approval of the Association 
and the substantial indorsement of friends 
ef the college in,Texas, we hope his task 
will soon be completed. 


is not’ 


Many curious 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


FOWLES, RaymMonp A., Trinity, N. Attleboro, 
Mass., to Westminster. Accepts. 

FRANKLIN, CHAS., after a year’s work in Har- 
vard Univ., to Beacon Hill, Kansas City, Mo. 
Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

Gorpon, Gro. A., Southbridge, Mass., to be 
associate secretary of the Massachusetts No- 
License League, with headquarters in Boston. 
Accepts, to begin early in September. 

HILLIARD, Dow L.; New Haven, Vt., to Cabot, 
a former pastorate. Accepts. ' 

Housn, Ewin L., Westminster, Spokane, Wn., 
to home missionary superintendency of Ore- 
gon. 

KnLuoce, Howarp W., Hartford, Wis., to the 
chair of ‘English Bible, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 

NICHOLLS, SAMPSON, Colerain, Mass., to South- 
wick. 

Paskn, Wm. J., Oberlin, O., declines call to 
W. Stewartstown, N. H. 

Rawson, Grices H., Bear Grove, Io., to Hil- 


dreth and Wilcox, Neb. Accepts. 

RicHarRDS, WM. (Lic.), Danbury, Neb., to 
Holdredge. 

Surpway, W. A. ARCHIBALD, Calvary Memo- 


rial, Saginaw, Mich., to Clare. Accepts. 


THOMPSON, FRANKLIN C., Charlemont, Mass., 
to §. Glastonbury, Ct. Accepts. 
Youne, Jas. C., New Vineyard, Me., to First, 


Huntington, Mass. Accepts. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, Husurr G., Columbia, S. D. 

Emerson, THos. A., Hadley, Mass., after seven 
years’ service and over forty years of pas- 
toral work. 

GuLick, Epw. L., W. Lebanon, N. H. 

HiILturarD, Dow L., New Haven, Vt. 

McComsBe, JoHN W. (Presb.), S. Cisten thes 
Ct. 

Mnyers, Noan J., Clare, Mich. 

Rocers, C. WELLINGTON, New Gloucester, 
to take effect Nov. 1, after five years’ 
ice. Wnters business. 

THOMPSON, FRANKLIN C,, Charlemont, Mass. 


Me., 
sery- 


Ordinations 
HAWTHORNE, WALTER T., Honeoye, N. Y., July 
13. Sermon by Rev. H. S. Capron. 
Davisson, WM. F., Foothills, N. D. Sermon 
by Rev. W. K. Bloom; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. BW. H. Stickney, BD. 8. Shaw, Frank 
Babcock, J. J. Trickey. 


Personals 


Fox, FRANK, was welcomed home from a for- 
eign tour twenty miles from home by a dele- 
gation from his church, First of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., which had built a new parsonage to 
surprise him on his arrival. 

Hurwput, JOHN E., was given $50 by the Wap- 
ping Ch., So. Windsor, Ct., on leaving for his 
vacation. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL, COUNCIL Or CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Deaths 


AYER—In New Haven Hospital, July 18, from 
brain injuries, received in trolley accident, 
June 7, Helen Witter, wife of Rev. H. P. 
Ayer, North Guilford. 
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BOWKER—In Cambridge, Aug. 5, Jane H., 
wife of Edwin I. Bowker of Cambridge and 
mother of Mrs. Frederick M. Newcomb. 


. 


Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
speaking in London recently, said that fif- 
teen years ago, if an American were asked 
what appeared to him the greatest contrast 
between the social life of*his country and 
that of England, he would have spoken of 
the degradation caused by drink. But the 
bishop said that each time he had visited 
England during that period he had been 
impressed by distinct improvement, espe- 
cially during the last two or three years. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer “of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.-L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 


| today for booklet, ‘Gold in Fruit in the 


Golden State.”’ 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value, 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s............ $1,552,444.43 © 
THOR TOSEADS: ales r Uabieseun cece taldnemsistealaeise's 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds . 3,750.00 
State and City Bonds B 477 833.33 
Railroad Bonds... 6,124, 450. 00 
Miscellaneous Bon 760,000.00 
Railroad Stocks.... 8 Oni 278: 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ae col: *582,000. 80 
Bank and SP PL teen ee 427,800.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on 
Real Estate... see . Sey ene 69,800.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- i 
mission and in hands of Agents........ __1,264,447.46 
: $27,307,672.28 
LIABILITIES. 8 3,000,000.00+ 
Gash Capital see css ccscecceveccoveccceesane 000. 
anerver Premium Fund. 10,244,415.00 
Reserve 1 Eee itecunianiatta aint teva 958,639.76 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
Preble: iN cna es cee : 621,780.56 
Reserve for Taxes.. .. afaiard 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagratio es 1,200,000.00+ 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
pilities including “capital Woaerelestehlard were 11,182,836.96+ 
827,307, 672.28 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
ri id . i %15,382,836.96t 
ELBRIDGE G. oa President. 
EMANUEL H. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. RUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass't Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown None 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 
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Christian News 


A Roman Catholic work in behalf of 
negroes, modeled after Tuskegee, is an- 
nounced from New York. It is-part of an 
aggressive missionary campaign among the 
colored race. 


Our church in Madison, Ct., observed its 
annual Bushnell. Day on July 24. Rev. S. 
C. Bushnell of Arlington, Mass., preached 
the sermon, and the soloist was Errickson 
Bushnell of New York City. 


The Methodists of Mexico are planning 
to celebrate the centennial of that coun- 
try’s independence next year by adding 
1,000,00 converts, and have undertaken a 
systematized effort to that end. 


The statistics just issued for the Metho- 
dist Protestant Churches show a member- 
ship of 188,000 and less than 2,500 
churches. This means an average member- 
ship of only seventy-five to a church, more 
than 25 per cent. lower than that for the 
Protestantism of the country at large. 


Two great mass meetings are planned 
for the meeting of the National Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood in Boston next Octo- 
ber. In these events the men’s organiza- 
tions of the Episcopalians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians and the Y. M. C. A. 
will co-operate. One meeting will be 
thoroughly evangelistic, and will be in 
charge of Fred. B. Smith of New York 
City. 


The six years’ comparative summary of 
the statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
shows a small but interrupted growth, with 
an increase in the number of communicants 
of a little over 200,000 for the whole period. 
The apparent high tide for the period was in 
1907, when the whole Cumberland church 
was counted. The next year saw a decline 
of more than 40,000, which has nearly been 
made up by later growth. The total con- 
tributions for congregational and all other 
purposes have increased by over $4,000,000. 


An imperial decree just issued makes 
English the official language in all schools 
“of modern learning’ in China. It is 
found impracticable to translate into Chi- 
nese the modern technical and _ scientific 
terms used in foreign text-books, and most 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
“Gives homeniaker new inspiration for daily routine.” 
Kindergarten Magazine. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN EF. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Graduates of Central Turkey College received the fol- 

lowing degrees from American institutions this year: 

B. A., Teachers’ College, N. Y. City, 1; M. A., Columbia, 

1, Yale, 1; C. E., Sheffield Scientific School, 1. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuARLHS A. SroppaRD, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Ciarmncp C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. 
Miss I. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congr cationg) House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WomMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrtpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. HB. Bm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 


of these imported into China are in Eng- 
lish. In all provincial high schools the 
studies pertaining to science are to be 
taught in that language. Students sent to 
Peking for final examination will be ex- 
amined through the medium of the English 
language. The part of American mission- 
ary schools in bringing about the changes 
which have resulted in this decree is 
greater than that of any other country. The 
common knowledge of the English tongue 
and of the literature written in it is likely 
to have immense influence on the awrken- 
ing national consciousness of that great 
empire. 


The Old Faith 


On that old faith 
more— 
Now that the long waves bear me to the 
shore 
And life’s brief voyage is o’er; 
Near is the looked-for land, 
One wild leap on the strand 
And the dear souls I loved of old 
I shall again behold, 
And arms that held me once, shall hold 
again. 
In blinding ways of men 
Long did I mourning doubt, 
Saying—‘“Into the universe have they gone 
out 
And shall be lost 
In the wide waves of unseen, infinite force; 
For nature heeds not all the bitter cost 
But rushes on its course 
Unto the far, determined goal, 
Without self-conscious knowledge 
morse.” 


I will take hold once 


OF “re- 


But now the time is come, the test draws 
near, 
And sudden my soul is innocent of fear. 
O ye beloved! I come! I ery 
With the old passion ye shall not deny! 
I know you, as I knew 
When life was in its dew; 
Ah, nought of me has suffered 
change, 
Nor can be change essential even in you, 
However far the freer spirit’s range. 
Soul shall find soul; there is no distance 
That bars love’s brave insistence, 
And nothing truly dies 
In all the infinite realm of woe and weal; 
Throughout creation’s bound thrill answers 
thrill 
And love to love replies. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


inward 


The Age Limit to Authority 


No one can expect to compete’ with two 
generations. If one has been a successful 
competitor with the men of his own genera- 
tion, let that suffice. Not only are the 
general laws of progress to be recognized, 
but also the changing fashions in ways of 
thinking and ing modes of action. Every 
generation has the right to make experi- 
ments. The period for which any one may 
regard himself, or allow himself to be re- 
garded, as an authority in any profession, 
is very brief. The seat of authority in the 
inyestigating professions is moving steadily 
backward from age—Dr. W. J. Tucker, in 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Notwithstanding the reported decline of 
numbers entering the ministry, it is a con- 
siderable factor in shaping American life. 
Of the 17,546 biographical sketches in this 
year’s edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in America” 


2,035 are of clergymen and nearly 90 per 


cent. of these are college trained men. 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn and all dyspeptic 
troubles are quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Try them. 
10¢, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FornIGN | MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomMmb MISSIONARY 
Socigery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant ‘Preasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tub AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21’ Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles E. at i Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D.,'153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socinty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 


| Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known~ in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congreyationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Pres!- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. ; 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
| porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MassacHusETTts HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 


Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 


D. D., Treasurer. 
House, Boston. 
Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 
MASSACHUSETTS Board OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also. bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 
Tur’ CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ‘ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
Re Congregational Churches’ and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. pra Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Room 609 Congregational 
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Labor Sunday : 


The Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, has sent to 
pastors throughout the country an earnest 
request that Sept. 4, 1910, be observed as 
Labor Sunday. They desire that this ob- 
servance, ‘already obtaining in many 
_ churches shall become general, and give pro- 
nounced significance to the day. They feel 
that a signal opportunity is thus given for 
discusssion of the relation of the church to 
industrial problems, and possibly for services 
largely attended by working men. ‘This 
’ Commission, of which Dr. Frank Mason 
North is chairman, and Rev. Charles Stelze 
is secretary, is composed of representative 
clergymen and laymen who are especially 
interested in industrial questions. 

The Industrial Committee of the General 
Conference of Congregational Churches in 
Massachusetts desires to emphasize the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, believing 
that important and beneficial results may be 
_ obtained by a well-planned, general observ- 
ance of Labor Sunday. It wishes.to call 
attention to the suggestions made by the 
Commission for the most successful observ- 
- ance of the day, to be effected by the asso- 
ciation of ministers in every community: 

1. Communicate with the Central Labor 
Union of the community, and ask co-opera- 
tion in this observance. 

2. If possible let an invitation to a union 
service of the churches Sunday evening, a 
labor mass meeting, be presented to the 
Labor Union by a committee of the ministe- 
rial association in person. 

3. Approach the men in the shops with 
printed invitations or posters placed in the 
shops. 

4.: Employ the local newspapers, seek- 
ing to have editors write up beforehand the 
work of the Commission and its relations to 
Labor Sunday, also to fully report services 
of the day. 

5. Ask the Central Labor Union to ap- 
point a special committeee to work up the 
meeting in the various locals. 

6. Use window cards, cards of invita- 
tions, dodgers, news items, possibly banners, 
as means of advertising. 

7. If there is no central labor body in 
the community, a successful service may 
nevertheless be arranged by appeal to men 
in the shops. 

The hope is expressed that in addition to 
a union evening service, wherever possible, 
pastors will, at the morning service, preach 
upon allied subjects. Suggestion for such 
sermons may be found in leaflets furnished 
by the Commission on application to their 
rooms, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and in 
the specific principles adopted by the Federal 
Council as those for which the church must 
_ stand. Among these are: 

First. The gradual and reasonable re- 
duction of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practicable ‘point, and that degree of leisure 
for all which is a condition of the highest 
human life. ; 
A release from employment one 


Second. 
day in seven. 
Third. A living wage as a minimum in 


every industry, and the highest wage that 
each industry can afford. 

‘The American Federation of Labor, in 
conyention at Toronto, adopted a resolution 
cordially recognizing the growing interest 
of the churches and clergy in the labor move- 
ment, and recommending the observance of 
Labor Sunday as a day when the attention 
of all classes can be concentrated upon 
questions which concern the toilers. The 
action of this large and important body of 
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organized. labor would seem equivalent to an 
invitation which.the churches cannot afford 
to disregard. WILLIAM W. JORDAN. 


Christ’s Miracles of Healing 


When you see Him and hear His words, 
when you taste the quality of His life and 
witness the character there revealed, you 
find it not hard to believe that He thus 
wrought on behalf of suffering humanity. 
I am aware that there are those who think 
these narratives of healing belong only in 
the stained glass windows of some medieval 
cathedral, or in the mystic lines of some 
lovely poem—that they have no place in the 
sober prose of actual history. I cannot hold 
with them. I not only accept them as veri- 
table history, but I regard them as abiding 
symbols of that great tide of divine helpful- 
ness which is flowing yet, and is to flow on 
forever for human relief. 

“Violations of natural law?” Nay, 
rather the glorious addition of another force 
which changed the possibilities in the situa- 
tion as men sensed it before His coming. It 
is possible for any intelligent man to ap- 
proach some bit of sandy desert, where by 
the operation of natural law nothing of value 
has ever grown, and by skillful irrigation 
and by the scattering of a few seeds of life, 
to cause it to blossom like the rose. The 
course of nature had never produced any- 
thing there but sagebrush. It might seem to 
a resident prairie dog that a miracle had 
been wrought, but the result was attained 
according to law by the introduction of a 
new measure of energy and intelligence. 
Now if an ordinary man can thus change 
“the course of nature’ in that particular 
barren field, and cause nature to do what 
she would not have done but for his ap- 
proach, what shall we say in the field of 
human betterment, physical and moral, when 
such an one as Jesus of Nazareth makes 
His august approach?—From “Faith and 
Health,” by Charles Reynolds Brown. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


ANOTHER OUTLET FOR SUFFRAGETTES 
(New York Times) 


The new demand for the extension of 
compulsory military service to women is 
being eloquently voiced by. feminists in 
Germany, but so far public opinion regards 
the whole scheme as an immense joke. 


THE CHURCH WITH A GROCERY SHOP 
(The New York Sun) 


A congregation in Washington, Ind., with 
a view to raising funds for the building of a 
new church in another ‘part of the city, has 
decided to start a shop to be called ‘The 
Square Deal Grocery,” and put the pastor in 
charge of it. 

Imagine, if you please, the possibilities 
for clerical unpopularity that the enter- 
prise suggests—explanations from the pulpit 
in the rise in prices, and angry protests 
from the pews against the increase in the 
cost of living. 

Still there is nothing illogical in the inno- 
vation. There was a time when clerical 
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duties were strictly clerical. Now the head 
of a successful parish must be a financier, 
a diplomatist, a preacher, a janitor, an 
athletic expert and what not all rolled into 
one. 

THE OTHER SIDE 


(New York Times) 


A visitor wishing to see fresh-air work 
for herself arrived at one of these beach re- 
sorts just before supper time, and went 
straight to the dining-room to see “the 
smiles of contentment creep over pale faces” 
at the appearance of “bowls of rich bread 
and milk and plenty of it,’ always featured 
in the press agents’ stories. 

The crowds were assembling outside the 
dining-room, and proclaimed the approaching 
supper hour with variegated howls which 
made the welkin ring. A, sick baby, who 
is cutting two teeth at once, started the 
chorus, and all the other 199 infants took 
it up. One mother was doing her best to 
quiet her little girl. She walked her up and 
down the piazza; trotted her on her knee; 
she crooned old-world cradle songs, but the 
small girl only yelled the more lustily. 
Suddenly the mother’s tired nerves gave 
way, and turning fiercely on the child she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, for Gawd’s sake, shut up!” 


The butterflies of next summer are some- 
where under the snow.—Richard Jefferies. 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Natural Laxative 
t Water 


Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


E YOUR PETS 


LEE and treat them with Dr. 
: ‘\ A.C. Daniels’ Remedies. 

N Books on the treatment 

of Horse, Dog, Cat, and 
other animals, sick or 
well,sent FREB. Send 
2c. stamp for mailing to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 188 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
The World’s Greatest Animal Life Saver 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattention given to Funeral,Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treacurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


HN H.PRAY &S 


S58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


WHY 


IS ITF 


THAT SO LARGE A PER CENT. OF OUR CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS THAT BECOME RESTLESS AND TRY SOME NEW COURSE OF 
LESSONS COME BACK TO THE PILGRIM SERIES OF LESSONS WITHIN 


A_YEAR_ OR, 


AT MOST, TWO YEARS? 


It is not because other courses ‘and other series are not 


good. They are good. 
of Lessons are perfect. 


It is not because the Pilgrim Series 
They do not claim to be. Why is it? 


It is for three or four wery simple reasons, as follows : 


WHY THE PILGRIM SERIES ARE BEST 


REASON |. 


The course ex- 
perimented with 
did not remedy 
the evils it was 
hoped that it 
would. 

It did not in- 

duce home 

study as they 
thought it 
would. Only 
those classes 
that gave the 
lesson thor- 
ough study at 
home any way 
liked it at all. 
You know 
what percent. 
of classes that 
is! Even these 
classes would 
probably have 
liked the pre- 
sent year’s les- 
sons in the 
Uniform Se- 
Ties’ on “the 

Gospel of Mat- 

thew much 


better than 
the new  se- 
vies tried. 


REASON 3, 


The new course 


that some 
thought would 
solve all prob- 


lems cost twice 
as much as 
the regular les- 
sons. The school 
was not rich. 
The year’s trial 
did not seem 
to justify the 
extra expense. 
The scholars did 
not like the 
quarterlies. 


The Uniform Lessons for 1910 are on the Gospel of Matthew. 


They are carefully graded, combining 
grade work for the younger children 
with uniform lessons for the main 
school. 


(a) For Beginners. 
An entirely new course of graded study, espe- 
cially prepared for pupils of four and five years, 
consisting of the following: 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL 

BEGINNERS’ Stories. An Illustrated Folder, 
for each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 30 ets. 
a year. School subscriptions, 28 cts. a year, 
7 cts. a quarter. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER 

THD PILGRIM BHGINNDRS’ GRADED SERIES. 
A Teacher’s Text-Book, $1.00 a yeaz, issued for 
the present in four parts, 25 cts. each. Large 
Picture Cards (12 x 15 inches), $2.50 a year. 
Sold only in yearly sets. 


(b) Primary Grade—Two Courses. 
1. Uniform Series 

Bible Stories for Little Children. Primary 
Quarterly, 4 ects. per quarter. Primary 
Teacher. Lesson plans and Biblical material, 
10 cts. per quarter. 

2. New Graded Series 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL 

PRIMARY Svrorrps. <An_ Illustrated Folder, 
one for each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 
25 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 20 cts. 
a year, 5 cts. a quarter. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THE THACHDR 

Tur PILGRIM PRIMARY GRADED SERIES. 
A Teacher’s Text-Book with picture supple- 
ments, $1.00 a year, issued at present in four 
parts, 25 cts. a part. 

(c) Janior Grade—Two Courses. 
A. Uniform Series 

Standard WTdition, Junior Quarterly, with 
maps, frontispiece, etc., 4 cts. per quarter. 

Abridged edition of above may be procured 
if desired at 8 cts. per quarter. 

Tue. JUNIOR Lesson Lear. Same lesson 
material as in Standard Edition, 2 cts. per 
quarter. Order only in multiples of five. 

2. New Graded Series 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL 

THE PuPIL’s Book ror WorRK AND SrTupy, 
with picture supplement, covering about four 
months. Three books in the year, each 12 cts. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THD THACHDR 

THHn PILGRIM JUNIOR GRADED SwrRInS. A 
Teacher’s Text-Book, $1.00 a year, issued at 
present in three parts, 35 cts. a part. 


(d) Intermediate Grade. 
“The Enlarged Edition, Intermediate Quar- 
terly. Music, illustrations, map, etc., 5 cts. per 
quarter. 

Abridged editions of the above may be 
obtained at 4 and 8 cts. per quarter. 

Tur INTERMEDIATE LESSON Lpar, Same 
lesson material as in Standard Edition, 2 cts. 
per quarter. Order only in multiples of five. 


Ready Sept. 1. Send for special circulars. 


(e) Senior Grade. 
Enlarged Edition, Senior! Quarterly. Music, 
illustrations, map, etc., 5 cts.-per quarter. 
Abridged editions of above may be obtained 
at 3 and 4 cts. per quarter. 
. Senior Lesson Lear. Same lesson material 
as Standard Quarterly. Leaflet, 2 cts. per 
quarter. Order only in multiples of five. 


BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


(f) Adult Bible Class. 


The Adult Bible Sere Magazine, edited by 
., 8 cts. per quarter, 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D 
30 cts. a year. 


Optional Courses: 


The Early Days of Israel, 
Wood and Newton M. Hall. 3 parts, 15 cts. 
each to classes. The Days of the Kings of Is- 
rael, by Irving F. Wood and Newton M. Hall, 3 
parts, 20 cts. each to classes. A Study of the 
Life of Christ, by Pres. George B. Stewart, 
25 cts. The Books of the Bible with Relation 
to Their Place in History, by M. C. Hazard, 
Ph. D., and H. T. Fowler, Ph. D., 40 cts. to 
classes. The Prophets as Statesmen and 
Preachers, by Henry T. Fowler, Ph. D., 25 ets. 
to classes. 


(g) The Home Department. 

The Home Department Quarterly with added 
hints for home work. Similar to Senior Hn- 
larged Edition, 4 cts. per quarter. 


(h) For the Teacher. 

The Pilgrim Teacher: A progressive lesson 
help, a  Sunday-School News-Magazine, a 
Teacher-Training Text-Book, a teachers’ ‘‘Ex- 
perience Hxchange,’’ and back of all, a maga- 
zine that exists to help teachers train their’ 
scholars up into earnest, efficient Christians. 
A Monthly Magazine, 75 cts. single subscrip- 
tions, club rate, 60 cts. per year. 


They are fully abreast of the times. 


Though thoroughly conservative and con- 
structive in their purpose, they nevertheless 
approach each lesson with the utmost candor 
from the standpoint of modern scholarship. 
They have always adopted all methods of 
merit\as soon as proven and perfected. 


They are inductive. 

(a) Specifically so by ‘‘The Teacher’s Prep- 
aration,” in The Pilgrim Teacher, an opening 
paragraph in “The Lesson in Brief,” which 
gives a suggestive inductive method of prepar- 
ing the lesson. 

(b) More generally by the regular treat- 
ment of the lesson in ‘The Outline Study.” 


They are comprehensive. 

In the treatment of the lessons the Pilgrim 
Series consider the whole context, not merely 
the selected verses of the lesson, but also its 
geographical, chronological and Biblical setting. 

Brief review questions at the beginning of 
each lesson keep the previous lessons fresh in 
the mind of the scholars, so that at-the close 
of the quarter they have a comprehensive grasp 
of all its lessons. 


They are fully illustrated. The Pictures 
appearing in the 
each lesson are drawn especially for these 
publications by @harles Copeland, known the 
world over'for his pictures ‘of wild animals 
and his character studies of people, Hiram 
Barnes, Mrs. Young and other well-known 
illustrators. 

The Pilgrim Series can be examined without 
cost by any teacher or superintendent who 
eares to write for samples. 


They treat each grade independently. 

1. In making adaptations of the Uniform 
Lessons. .While the lesson assigned for chil- 
dren and grown people is the same, the lesson 
actually taught may be entirely different. 

2. By an entirely different set of graded 
lessons (optional) for Primary, Junior and 
Adult Grades. 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue 


WAY IS IT 


That over 75 per cent. of the CONGREGATIONAL Sunday Schools of the United States and Canada 
use the Pilgrim Lesson Helps? An examination of our new prospectus and the lessons themselves gives 
the answer in no uncertain tone. 


comparison of different series for yourself. 


by Irving Fr. 


different. quarterlies for | 


REASON 2. 


The course ex- 
perimented with 
made it so much 
more difficult for 


| the teachers to 


prepare thor- 
oughly that it be- 
came very diffi- 
cult to  secwre 
teachers. 
It was all very 
well for those 
who had libra- 
ries and plenty 
of time but 
most teachers 
had neither. 
What was 
there for 
them? Noth- | 
ing. The pa- 
pers were full 
of illustration 
and suggestion . 
and help on 
the Sunday 
school lessons, 
but it was al- 
ways on the 
Lessons as 
taken up im 
the Pilgrim Se- 
ries and the 
teachers were 
left to their 
own unaided 
resources. It 
was too much. 


REASON 4. 


The net result 
in the scholar’s 
grasp of the sub- 
ject at the end 
of the year was 
net what had 
been hoped, and 
the difficulty of 


securing what 
results there 
were had been 
doubled. 


Write for free samples and make a 
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The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Is Your Young Son 


to be sent to boarding school? I should like to have you read a Jittle book written 
out of the heart of a master who loves his work, and has built up a school where 
some of the essentials of home life have been preserved. 

You want your little son to be fitted to hold his own with his fellows, and stand 
among them a man in the struggle he must face. Do you realize that this struggle 
begins for him when he enters school away from home? It does, and that is the 
time when he needs experience to guide him, and love to watch him, and sympathy 
to encourage him. Now if ever in his life he needs the blessing of a wise discipline. 
Life holds this in store for every one of us, and the earlier we learn its lessons the 
safer and the stronger we are. 

This is an unendowed school, and cannot offer luxurious appointments. It is 
thoroughly democratic, allowing neither factitious advantage for the possession of 
wealth, nor any disadvantage for the absence of it. A boy holds a position among 
his mates which he creates by his own character. 

I would like to have you read from this book how I teach a boy honor for right 
authority and the practice of obedience without immediate supervision; how he 
learns the truths and the meaning of sex from personal instruction, and uncon- 
sciously the advantages of a healthy school life without a vicious undercurrent. 
I want you to know how he is occupied with work as well as play out of school, and 


learns to take obligations and meet responsibilities in a manly way. 
The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no NEW boy is received after he 
has reached his fourteenth birthday, though he may remain until he is sixteen. 


Each boy has a separate room, 


The price for one school year is $700. 


FREDERICK 8. Curtis (Yale), Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis (Columbia), Ass’t Master. 


sca 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 


wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood, The Cape climate is exception- 


Pines 


ally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. 
results in health, character and education. 
Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 
and enthusiastic instructors. Add 


Forty 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
All branches of study under patient 
ress 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
School for Girls. 


Eightieth year opens September 15, 1910. 
Address THE DEAN, School St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School MASS 


College. reparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will 
be at the School on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 


home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer-. 


tificate of character required. Address 
RANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. RS. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A. B., Prin. Founded by REV.S.S. MATHEWS, D. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY /'222"es Boys 
Individualism brings success. We make school-life pleas- 


ant and profitable. Athletic field 12 acres. Mlustrated 
catalogue on request. ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £2F 2O¥8. Loca 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Jnstructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
anne? seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with lp area poet For catalog, address 
DEG. U. WHITE, Wellesley Js, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminary 


A modern schoo! for boys. 70th year begins in Septem- 
ber. College and dormitory system. Scientific an 

aratory departments. Gymnasium and athletic field. 
Dareerondance solicited: Address 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Box 1550-H: 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 
a high priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
address, H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 


76th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. New gymnasium and all sports. 
30 miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of views 
address i 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles, Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 


whose announcement appears in these 
columns, We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEw YORK, AUBURN, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens Sept. 21,1910,10 A.M. 8P.M., 
address by Rey. Arthur S, Hoyt, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology. The Seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. Full course in 
Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all other depart- 
ments. Location ideal. For information and catalogue 
apply to 

PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ConNEOCTICUT, NEW HAVEN. , 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOO 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. _ 
Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD wit octet eae me 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both fo 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course provers young men and women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, pri- 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and _ pastors’ assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For Collegé 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address . 

Prof. WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


~ Scholarship — 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
a scholarship is offered in one of the best girls 
boarding schools in New England. Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. Lee 


Educational 
OHIO 


OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for Home Missionary work and 
various church activities. 


Address 5111 FOWLER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAINE 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


Wayntflete School Portland, Maine. General 


» & College Pre aratory Courses. 

pene of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 

ars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of 8180. For catalogue, address 
EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


fe $ For Young Men and Women. 
Tilton Seminary Preparation for college or 
business. Special courses for High School graduates. Six 
new buildings, including fine gymnasium and dining hall 
and four co iges. Situated among the foothills of the 
White Mountains. Endowment permits moderate ex- 
enses. 
EO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 46 School St., Tilton, N.H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. HW. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Mount_ 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges, 
New ands be se dormitories for girls and boys. Ath! 
letic field. he endowment permits low cost of $200 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal’ 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 


Hutchings Organ Co., BOSTON: 


a" BELLS “= 
Chime a special 


Peal McSuane Bet Founnry Co., Battimoee, Mo., U 


LOWEB PRICE. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
TEL NY.CITY. 


BELLS 
BELLS. 


&teel Alloy Church and School Bells. j2~Send for 
Oatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, g 


MENEELY & CO. WarsRyurr. 
The Old Reliable eum,” 

: “BELLS 
mearly 100 years ago, é ve 
THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Refreshingly sane and wholesome 
is Mr, Brown’s vigorous treatment 
of an often abused theme; and a 
sparkling humor lightens his logi- 
cal, persuasive, and deeply reli- 
gious presentation. 

Attractively Printed. 
Envelope edition 25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the abe name of 


4 


Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Im ” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
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change of date following the subscriber's name 
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Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Company for Churches, Audi- 
CHICAGO, ILL.| toriums, Residences 


Hundreds of Kimball Pipe Organs have been built 
in prominent churches throughout the United States, 
Plans, Estimates, etc., furnished on application, 
Prices from $1,500 to $100, 000. 


» Ike Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 


W.W. Kimball 


ehurches. It will do so for 
your chureh. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


16 Ashburton Place Boston 
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STORIES AND STORY TELLING | 


IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 
Here is a book of thir- 
# teen interesting chap- 
ters, entrancing as a f 
novel, yet always didac- 
tic and admirably suited 
to what the writer in- § 
tended it to be, a teach- 
@ er’s text-book on Story- 
telling. Written by a 
master teacher, it is J 
simple, practical, and § 
every bit worth while. ] 
Rarely has a book ap- 
f peared at such an oppor- 
bune time. 

Indorsed by Marion 
Lawrance, Mrs. Lamo- 
reaux, Mrs. Bryner, Mrs 
Barnes, Henry F. Cope, 
George A. Coe, Emilie 
Poulsson and others. 

B Send for circular giving 
- ~ the opinions of the lead- 
ing elementary Sunday school workers throughout the United f 
States, or better still, send 50 cents for the book itself. 
First edition of 3,000 copies sold in 30 days. 
Second large edition now ready 


Bound in brown boards with printed 
label for back, 100 pages, 734 x 534. 


O e 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
The Pilgrim Press {75'wavash Ave., Chicago 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England, Rooms 
with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4 per day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc., 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


FINAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 


In two and one-half weeks the financial accounts will be closed for our 
GREAT CENTENNIAL YEAR 


As we draw toward the close of the year we are faced with a very serious situation. 
We have been reporting a series of slight gains from month to month in the giving of 
churches and individuals up to June 1st, the aggregate gain being about $20,000, but in the 
past two months the falling off has been marked and now the gain has been cut down to 
$10,948.51. The loss in July alone was $6,065.75. 


With legacies it has been much the same way—an increase early in the year followed 
by a falling off. But we expect to equal last year’s legacy showing by Sept. 1. Matured 
conditional gifts, as now appears, will be less than half of last year. 


Unless there is a sharp recovery in individual and church donations during the next 
two and one-half weeks, we must come to our centenary with a deficit. Every friend of 
the Board will rise up and protest against such an outcome. They will exclaim, “Such a 
thing is not to be thought of in our centennial year.’ But prevention is better than protest. 
From the moment of reading this statement, let each do his part and the day can be won. 


PASTORS 


Many of you are taking well earned vacations; others have their churches running at 
low speed, many of the people being away. Remember the great work of the American 
Board goes on in summer as in winter, and all the expenses continue. In fact August’ is 
our most anxious month. There are two ways in which you can possibly help: 


1. If your church has not made a special centennial offering, there is still a chance 
on August 28th and Sept. 4th. Send for leaflets and envelopes. 


2. See that all funds in your treasury are forwarded. Don’t wait until the church year 
is completed or until your apportionment is raised. The Board needs every dollar you have ow. 


CHURCH TREASURERS AND OTHER OFFICERS 


In case your pastor is away or you have no pastor, please see that the above sugges- 
tions are carried out. 


FRIENDS ONE AND ALL 


Many have sent us extra personal gifts this year. Let many more respond. Send your 
gifts through your church if you wish dud see that they reach our treasury in time. Do not 
tie our hands by designating how your gifts shall be spent. We need them for our general 
treasury to meet appropriations actually made. Has not God blessed you so as to make 
this possible. This is the only centennial offering you will ever have a chance to make to 
the American Board. . 


PLEASE NOTE THE DATE 


Our fiscal year closes Aug. 31st, but according to custom the treasurer’s books will be 
kept open for receipts five days longer, in order that gifts may be forwarded from the 
District Offices and belated donations credited upon the year’s account. Church and indi- 
vidual gifts may be telegraphed to the Board, Sept. 5th. 

We never have tried to “scare” the constituents of the Board by unnecessary appeals 
or to put pressure upon them at the close of the year simply to make a good showing. 
We stand for frankness and absolute candor in every statement. The situation is serious. 
We pray earnestly for the help of all who read this statement. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer, CORNELIUS H. PATTON, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Home Secretary. 
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Polity and Life 


churches are interested in their administra- 

tion, except in the choice of pastor or other 
officers. A still smaller proportion are interested in 
the business which is the common concern of the 
churches. The majority of them probably know very 
little about that business. They may know that Cou- 
gregationalists in the United States sometimes meet 
in a National Council, whose delegates are practi- 
cally appointed by committees of state conferences. 
They know that contributions are asked from them 
for certain societies carrying on missionary and edu- 
cational work. But their actual connection with all 
the business of the denomination is very slight. 

Many members of our churches who do feel a 
degree of responsibility for their common work 
regard it as outside of their spiritual life. Doing the 
business of the churches seems to them quite distinct 
from cultivating their consciousness of the presence 
of God. Hence arose the twofold organization of the 
chureh and the parish, or ecclesiastical society: the 
one to care for the spiritual and the other for the 
temporal or secular affairs of the congregation. The 
unspiritual ones were often eflicient in keeping the 
church going in order that the spiritual ones might 
grow in grace. 

To put life into our polity is at the present time 
even more important than to apply polity to life. 
The most valuable and the primary step toward the 
union of denominations is to bring about living unity 
in our own denomination. Many who talk enthusi- 
astically of the union of all Christians in one body 
in fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer “that they all may 
be one’ have yet to experience the meaning of the 
union of their own church with the other Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Our denominational weakness in this respect can 
be remedied in harmony with Congregational prin- 
ciples by appropriate action in the local churches 
on the one hand and in the larger bodies, up to the 
National Council, on the other. The most suggestive 
contribution to this subject which has been printed 
recently in The Congregationalist is the article by 
Rey. Wdgar L. Heermance in this week’s issue. The 
section on ‘‘making’ democracy more direct’? deserves 
special attention. If every member of the church 
were expected to have and express by vote an in- 
telligent opinion on the work of the whole body and 
the methods of carrying it on, new life would be 
infused into our polity. Our distinctive principles 
of the independence of the local church in its own 
business and the fellowship of the whole body of the 
churches in the business which belongs to them all 
would be better understood and far more valued. 

This suggests one way to revive what is appropri- 
ate to our time of the prayer and conference meet- 
ing. Let the church in this weekly meeting consider 
definite questions on the way of conducting the busi- 
ness of the denomination, ask the counsel of the 
Father concerning the matters discussed, express 
their judgment by secret ballot and send the result 
to the society or conference most concerned. i 

The initiation of this movement must lie in large 


’ SMALL proportion only of the members of our 


measure with district associations and state confer- 
ences. If they ask the judgment of the churches on 
work going on or which needs to be undertaken 
within their borders, new interest is sure to be 
kindled. Differences of opinion are not to be avoided 
but welcomed, if only they are means of infusing 
spiritual life into our polity. 

Here also an opportunity arises’ before our 
National Council. Nearly every matter of sufficient 
importance to be referred to a standing committee, 
with expectation that it will work out an enlight- 
ening and stimulating report, is an appropriate sub- 
ject on which to ask the judgment of the churches. 
These committees should be held responsible for 
presenting such reports to the Council at its coming 
meeting, and in our judgment each of them should 
have been assigned a definite place on the program. 
Out of the discussions following. these reports there 
would certainly arise questions of interest to the 
whole denomination on which the well considered 
opinions of the local churches would be of value, 
while the forming of such opinions would be of great 
value to the churches themselves. For example, “It 
is open to the coming National Council,” says Mr. 
Heermance, “to refer to the churches some definite 
plan for the consolidation of our missionary soci- 
eties.’” It is also open to that body to ask the 
churches whether it should continue to meet every 
third year or should meet annually with the mission- 
ary societies, and whether the churches judge that it 
would contribute to the efficiency of the work of the 
denomination to provide for the expenses of the dele- 
gates and to require their attendance. 

But our Congregational polity did not develop 
merely out of difference of opinion concerning the 
methods of governing the churches. Such a difference 
would not have warranted men in leaving their coun- 
try and separating from the church of their fathers. 
The founders of Congregationalism were fully con- 
vinced of the priesthood of all believers in Jesus Christ, 
and they refused to acknowledge that any men or com- 
pany of men had received exclusive powers to impart 
the gifts of God’s forgiveness and love to those who 
sought them or to withhold these gifts. It were well 
for the churches if, after due deliberation, their mem- 
bers should express by secret ballot whether or not 
that belief is essential as a basis of union with 
churches of other denominations. It would be appro- 
priate for the National Council to invite such ex- 
pression of opinion on this great matter. 

The question ought seriously to be put before each 
church as the autumn season opens: What interest 
have you in the assembly in Boston of the repre- 
sentatives of all the churches now approaching, and 
what results do you expect from it? We shall wel- 
come answers to this question, and so far as practi- 
cable shall be glad to publish them. 

We Congregationalists have a worthy mission, and 
we have come to a time when special efforts should 
be made to realize it. It is our avowed object to 
cultivate spiritual life in each member and in every 
church. Let us fill the frame of our democratic 
polity with that life. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Oary. All isis reserved, 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, Aug. 15 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mayor Gaynor Shot 


On the deck of the steamer on which he was about to sail for 
his vacation, Mayor Gaynor of New York is shot by a dismissed 
city employee. He seems to be well on the road to recovery, to 
the immense relief of the whole nation. 


Forest and Other Fires 


Great forest fires destroy Government and other forests in the 
Northwest, doing much damage in the Yellowstone Park and in 
the Coeur d’ Alene region of Idaho, burning villages and causing 
many deaths. Troops are employed to fight the flames. In 
Boston a fire in the lumber district does much damage, 


Secretary Ballinger 

Secretary Ballinger again announces that he will not resign 
his portfolio unless his resignation is asked by the President. 
Rioting in Columbus 

Riots following the strike of railroad men continue in Colum- 
bus, O. Car barns are wrecked by dynamite. The police mutiny 
and refuse to guard the ears. 
Lynchers Indicted in Newark, O. 


Fifteen persons are indicted for alleged participation in the 
lynching of Etherington Carl, the agent of the Anti-Saloon League. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
The Fisheries Case 


Senator Root completes his seven-day argument in the case of 
the fisheries between the United States and Great Britain, repre- 
senting Canada and Newfoundland, and the case goes to the 
judges for decision. 

Spain and the Vatican 


The Vatican gives out interviews declaring that Premier Canal- 


ejas will be overthrown on the meeting of the Cortes and denies _ 
that it has renewed negotiations with Spain. 


Floods in Japan 


Thousands of houses are overflowed, many lives lost and rail- 
road communication interrupted by great floods in Japan. Thou- 
sands are starving and homeless in Tokio. ; 


German Strikes 


Shipyard workers in and near the German port of Kiel go on 
strike and others are locked out by the employing firms. 


Cholera in Russia 


The epidemic of cholera in Russia gains in virulence, and there 
are many infected regions and deaths. Germany and other 
nations on the western frontier establish careful quarantine regu- 
lations. 


Great Fire in Brussels 


The international exhibition buildings at Brussels, Belgium, 
are destroyed by fire. A panic follows and many are injured in 
the escaping crowds. 


A Revolution in Honduras 


The revolution in Honduras comes to\a sudden end and the 
government announces that the republic is again at peace. 


The Death Roll 


Robert Treat Paine, president of the American Peace Society 
and practical helper of men.——Mrs. Judith BE. H. Foster, lec- 
turer, temperance reformer and philanthropist —Florence Night- 
ingale, the Angel of the Hospitals, famous as the reorganizer of 
the -field hospitals during the Crimean War and the teacher of 
the principles of modern nursing to the English-speaking people. 
——The Fifth Earl of Spencer, twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in the Liberal ministries of the last century, and at one time 
first Lord of the Admirality. 


Comment on Current Events 


Florence Nightingale 

The death of Florence Nightingale, in her ninetieth year, 
recalls one of the most interesting chapters of modern his- 
tory. Out of the multitude of names of generals and admirals 
concerned in that Crimean War, which the greatest of recent 
British statesmen has said was a blunder, the one name which 
still holds the attention of the world is that of Miss Night- 
ingale. Those who care to recall the condition of affairs 
into the midst of which she came as a healing and ordering 
angel will find glimpses of it in the autobiography of Cyrus 
Hamlin, who baked bread for her camps and hospitals. The 
secret of this life was that from the beginning Miss Night- 
ingale was preparing herself for service. Miss Dyer in another 
column speaks of her in Longfellow’s figure as the Lady with 
the Lamp. The figure suggests our Lord’s judgment parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins. Miss Nightingale was pre- 
eminently one of the wise virgins, who when her Lord came 
in opportunity had her lamp trimmed and burning. Her 
service to the cause of good nursing and the care of health 
in armies was but a part of her large and helpful service to the 
world. She gave a great example of practical leadership and 
efficiency in large affairs which encouraged Wnglish-speaking 
women everywhere to take their share in the work of the 
world. The extension of this influence of women in nearly 
every sphere of modern life owes much to her example. That 
the last decades of her life should have been spent in help- 
lessness is one of the turns of fortune’s wheel which drives 
us back to faith in God as the source of peace in our per- 
plexity. But she wore the same armor of indomitable cheer 
and helpful faith through this experience which made her 
such a blessing in the Turkish and Crimean camps. 


* 


Efficient Municipal Government 

Mayor Gaynor has surprised a great many people by the 
energy and common sense with which he has administered the 
affairs of the metropolis. The attempt to murder him last 
week has directed the attention of the whole country to his 
work and emphasized its importance. He has pushed aside 
eyil precedents and traditions, has personally investigated 


all the departments of government, loosened the grip of poli- 
ticians on offices which for many years they have claimed as 
rewards to be bestowed on their henchmen, discharged from 
the pay roll a large number of men who were being supported 
by the. people without any adequate return and required in 
every direction efficient administration. He has already 
saved some millions of dollars to the citizens of New York, 
and has at the same time much increased the value of the 
public service. It is not strange that many who have been 
deprived by him of their positions. and income should want 
to get him out of office, nor that one of these should attempt 
to remove him by taking his life. The failure of the attempt 
gives keenness to the sense of gratitude for what he has 
done and for the value of his life to the people. He has 
brought the chief city of the nation into line with many 
smaller cities that are making notable progress toward good 
government. During the last dozen years or more the idea 
has spread and grown that the government of our cities by 
the old aldermanic system or by the dual chambers of alder- 
men and common council is not essential to democracy. The 
transition has been going rapidly forward from a political, 
administration of cities, where the men “inside the city hall” 
loot the people and neglect the opportunities for developing 
the beauty and improving the comfort of the city, to a busi- 
ness administration whose official heads are held responsible 
for their trust, and take pride in doing conspicuously excellent 
service. Many cities are already in the full tide of progress 
toward ideals which have been realized in leading cities of 
Europe. Mayor Gaynor has the distinguished honor of having 
accomplished in a short time great advances in the govern- 
ment of the largest city in the country and in the most 
difficult field. 


* 


Efficient National Government 


Less than twenty years ago, when Hon. James Bryce, 
in his “American Commonwealth,” said that the government 
of cities was the one conspicuous failure in the United States, 
the fact was admitted; but it was also generally believed that 
this was the price the people had to pay for our democratic 
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system and the mixture of all kinds of foreigners crowding 
into our cities. In no other city did the situation seem more 
hopeless than in New York. Yet Mayor Gaynor has in a few 
months set in motion a reform of municipal affairs in which 
the whole country rejoices. Is there any good reason why 
we may not expect as great progress in our national goy- 
ernment? President Taft believes such progress ought to be 
made and can be made. He has set about the task, appre- 
ciating its immense difficulties, yet not shrinking from it. He 
has found strong men to fill leading positions where reforms 
are most called for. He has persuaded Congress to enact 
legislation to further efficiency and economy, which not long 
ago it would have seemed hopeless to attempt to carry 
through. He has just called on several firms of business 
experts to go through the departments at Washington and 
report on how. the work can best be done on scientific and 
business principles. Of course many of those who hold offices 
and draw incomes from the government will resist any change, 
and misrepresentations of the President’s motives and work 
will be circulated widely. The same feelings will be expressed 
toward him as toward Mayor Gaynor. It will be well to have 
him carefully guarded against possible assassins. But if he 
has the reasonable support of the people, whom he is trying 
to serve, why may we not expect him to succeed? Senator 
Aldrich said last winter that it would be possible to save 
$300,000,000 per year if the government were administered as 
economically and efficiently as successful private business is 
conducted. Many have said that, while this may be true, the 
people will not consent to have the government managed on 
business principles. Yet in one year Mr. Loeb’s administra- 
tion of the New York custom house is said to have saved 
about $12,000,000. Myr. Hitchcock’s administration of the Post 
Office Department in the same period has resulted in almost 
as large a saving, with no diminution of efficiency. These are 
only examples of changes hardly as yet fully inaugurated. 
If the people will stand by the President they have good rea- 
son to expect reforms to their advantage greater than those 
of any preceding Administration. 


Bad 
The Gambling Spirit ' 

The spirit of gambling must be reckoned with in the his- 
tory of the progress or distress of a people. As we consider 
why the prosperity of the country is hindered and business 
men are moving slowly or standing still, this spirit of taking 
chances in the love of excitement must bear a part of the 
blame. It is not characteristic of one section of the people 
more than another. The street gamin’s methods are matched 
by the games of bridge with which polite society excites itself. 
The policy shop that appeals to the poor is akin to the 
temptations of “investment” which load the mails of the 
country minister. In recent days we have had some striking 
object lessons in regard to this hurtful spirit. We hear from 
Cuba, for example, that the attraction of the lottery on which 
the government pinned its hopes of a large revenue has im- 
poverished the people, so that many of them are in distress 
for money to meet their daily needs. In New England the 
story of a police raid upon a fashionable clubhouse at a 
fashionable seaside resort, the finding of men and women who 
pride themselves upon their social standing, and have ever 
since been begging that their names might not be given to 
the world, and the seizure of a variety of gambling tools and 
apparatus, suggest the same lesson. For it is asserted that 
while wealthy people resorted to this clubhouse, making it a 
goal of motor-car excursions from far and wide, other places 
were maintained where their servants gambled in imitation 
of their masters. In consequence of this epidemic of the gam- 
bling spirit in this community owners complain that their 
property had declined greatly in value and the reputation of 
the town had suffered. 

; &* 
The Peril of Gambling 

This passion for unearned gains is inimical to the public 
prosperity in more ways than one. It is the enemy of that 
spirit of thrift which alone can make a community prosper- 
ous. It destroys the zest and even the ability for ordinary 
work. It obscures the relative values of the gifts of life and so 
destroys capacity for faith and love and hope. In ‘comparison 
with these evil fruits, the mere money loss of the individual 
is insignificant. But that loss is certain in most cases. No 
one will be surprised to hear that the machinery of the 
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gambling games at this Narragansett Club was fixed for cheat- 
ing. Why should we go to’ the gambling table or to the 
vendors of “shady” stocks and bonds in the expectation of 
fair dealing? Even the old saying about honor among thieves 
takes for granted that all parties to the transaction are prop- 
erly called by that name, not that there is honor between 
thieves and their victims. This loss comes even when there 
is no cheating, for in most games of excitement the amateur 
ventures his guess against the knowledge of professionals. 
It is the price men pay for the intoxication of the imagina- 
tion. In this connection we may quote from The Spectator 
what the Duke of Portland said to English schoolboys 
recently in regard to that betting on horse races which The 
Spectator rightly calls “one of the worst of our (English) 
national vices.” “I have now,” he said, ‘been connected with 
the turf and racing for nearly thirty years, and I can can- 
didly tell you that during that time I have known no one 
who consistently went on betting or staking money on horses 
but in the long run found himself very much worse for bav- 
ing done so.. Therefore, if you will take the advice of a man 
of the world, I say to. you—Don’t gamble and don’t bet.” 
There is no worse enemy of Christian faith than this spirit 
of gambling. It fixes the attention of the heart on money. 
it replaces quietness of mind by a dangerous and corrupting 
excitement. 


od 


The Amherst Rural Conference 

A remarkable feature of the Amherst summer conference 
for agricultural educators and rural social workers this year 
was the attendance of a large delegation of country pastors 
from outside New England. They came from the Middle and 
Central States and from Presbyterian churches, under the 
inspiration of the Presbyterian Department of Chureh and 
Labor. The assistant superintendent of that very active and 
useful department, Dr. Warren H. Wilson, was present at 
the conference, gave lectures in advocacy of a definite program 
for rural reconstruction and took part in the open conferences 
and discussions. These successful rural pastors are to be 
used in a campaign of education which the department means 
soon to inaugurate. Our own state home missionary society 
had a like delegation of eight successful country pastors pres- 
ent for study and inspiration, and our own Congregational 
pastor in Amherst, Dr. Wilbert L. Anderson, was one of Presi- 
dent Butterfield’s best helpers in making the conference a 
success. Of the conference itself we print some account by 
one of our own pastors in another column. It had much that 
was profitable and much that gives occasion for thoughtful 
discussion of the problem of the country church. 


a 


The Opportunity of the Rural Church 

It is quite evident that these teachers, farmers and others 
do not desire the extinction but rather the wise and efficient 
activity of the rural churches. But they recognize the fact 
that co-operation of the kind which can again make the life 
of the church central in the community must carry with it 
some measures of elimination. There was no enthusiasm for 
denominational propagandism in these conferences. The 
working program for the country church is worth pondering, 
though it is rather the expression of ideals already cherished 
than a new departure. It begins with evangelism, moral 
reform and missions. It relates the church to all the inter- 
ests of the community. It demands co-operation and not 
rivalry. It asks for a thorough study of the field. It makes 
the church a center of inspiration for all common efforts for 
co-operative betterment. It claims for the pastor an ade- 
quate support. The sixth article demands that within the 
community the church should determine its policies by the 
needs of the ‘marginal man.” That is a counsel of consid- 
eration, rather than of mere doctrinal or ecclesiastical mod- 
eration. It means that the church should be made a home 
for all Christ’s people, and not a place of disputes and disagree- 
ments. With this program we are sure that the great majority 
of our pastors and people will be in full accord. 


x 


Losing Life to Save It 

The General Conference of Free Baptists, at its recent 
meeting in Ocean Park, Me., took final steps toward the con- 
summation of union with the Baptist denomination. The 
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proposition for union was adopted by a vote of four-fifths of 
the conference. It had previously been approved by 58 per 
cent. of the Free Baptist state organizations and 84 per cent. 
of the individual members of the Free Baptist denomination. 
The missionary agencies will be turned over to the Baptist 
missionary societies, but the merger of the two denominations 
into one will not be completed at present. Though the Free 
Baptists are a small body in numbers, it is likely that they will 
accomplish more for the Baptists than the latter will do for 
them. They will be a leavening influence in the direction of 
expansion and liberty, which already has worked notable 
changes among Baptists. They will drop the adjective from 
their name but carry its meaning with them. The letter of 
the General Conference to the churches announcing the adop- 
tion of the proposition for union begins by saying, “Baptists 
of the North are no longer Calvinistic nor close communion.” 
That being aecepted as true, there is no longer sufficient. rea- 
son for keeping these two denominations apart. It is growing 
difficult also to see why Congregationalists and Baptists 
should not become one denomination. 


& 
A Question of Honor 


In the special session of Congress a year ago Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island was undoubtedly the most efficient 
factor in the shaping of what is known as the Payne-Aldrich 
bil, by which the taxation of imports is now governed. 
Recently Senator Bristow of Kansas has charged hina with 
using his position to shape this tariff in his own personal in- 
terest as owner of shares in manufacturing and producing 
companies in the rubber and cotton schedules. These charges, 
involving Mr. Aldrich’s personal honor, he has now met, so 
far as the rubber schedule is concerned, by a statement 
entirely convincing. American manufacturers make 981% per 
cent. of the rubber goods used in America. The few changes 
in the rubber schedule were made at the request of the goy- 
ernment tariff authorities in the sole interest of uniformity 
of rates. Neither Mr. Aldrich nor any member of his family 
has a dollar’s worth of interest in any rubber manufacturing 
concern. He is interested in a rubber producing company 
which has plantations in Mexico and has a process of pro- 
ducing rubber from plants which had never yet yielded it. 
But crude rubber is on the free list and always has been. 
Senator Bristow replies that this rubber company is a trust, 
because it owns subsidiary companies. This is altogether 
aside from the issue which he himself has raised. One need 
not agree with Mr. Aldrich about tariff policy to be glad that 
he has so conclusively cleared himself of what looks like a 
reckless charge of financial dishonor. If he can make as sat- 
isfactory a reply in regard to the cotton schedules Senator 
Bristow will be left in an unsatisfactory position in the court 
of sober public opinion. 


* 


Temperance in the Roman Catholic Church 

The temperance movement in the Roman Catholic Church 
of the United States means much for the sobriety and strength 
of the nation. The gathering in Boston last week of the for- 
tieth annual convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America brought together some thousands of delegates for 
the furtherance of the cause. The blessing forwarded from 
the Pope gave full approval of the aims of the Union, and its 
members showed a disciplined strength and enthusiasm full 
of promise for the growth of the movement in the church at 
large. The Union is strong in part because it allows for dif- 
ferences of opinion and of working method. Its president, 
Rey. Peter J. O’Callaghan of Chicago said of it: 

“The C. T. A. U. is liberal enough to welcome members of 
conflicting opinions as to the remedies for intemperance. It 
does not prescribe what a man should think as to the best 
remedy for the evil of drunkenness. What it does prescribe 
is that a man should be earnest in trying to discover a remedy 
and active in helping to apply that remedy. In our ranks we 
have three kinds of members. There are those who favor pro- 
hibition as an effective remedy; others who, while not prohibi- 
tionists, are anti-saloon men; finally, there are others who 
believe in the power of mere moral suasion. The Union leaves 
to each member the liberty of action along any of these lines.” 

The solution of the question of public control for the use 
of alcohol as a beverage has been retarded by the lack of open- 
mindedness among reformers. Divided counsels have’ resulted 
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in unfortunate defeats and reversals. Perhaps the wisdom 
and experienee of Roman Catholic workers in this field may 
have something of special value to contribute to such a 
solution. 


* 
Canada as a Nation 


The large part which the Canadian Northwest is to play 
in the life of the Dominion is indicated by the extensive 
speaking tour which Sir Wilfred Laurier has been making and 
the tone of his utterances. London looks much further away 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan than from Toronto or even 
Quebec. The farmers want freer intercourse with their 
neighbors on the south, and Sir Wilfred promises ultimate 
progress toward free trade—subject only to British trade 
preference. He does not hesitate to speak of Canada as a 
nation or even to assert that Great Britain might in certain 
contingencies be at war without involving Canada. These are 
hard sayings for the strict British imperialists. But they 
fit in well with the growing sense of imperial powers and 
destinies which is growing in the mind of the Canadian peo- 
ple. The wide spaces of the West are to be the dominant 
force in Canadian life as the years go on. And through the 
many ties of kindred reaching across the line from Canada 
to the United States the hundred years of peace which will 
soon be completed will be extended, we hope and believe, into 
another hundred years of cordial respect and friendship. 


&* 


The Canadian Arbitration Act 

The Grand Trunk Railroad strike just ended is interesting 
in the light it throws on the working of the Canadian Con- 
ciliation Act, which undertakes to prevent strikes by bringing 
the parties in any possible industrial war together for con- 
ference under the guidance of a government official. That 
act, the Lemieux act, was invoked early in the struggle, but 
it does not undertake to compel submission of the questions 
about which the parties disagree, and the arbitration was 
declined. Later on, after much violence and suffering for the 
public, as well as the strikers, the officer designated by the 
act succeeded in getting the parties together, and they finally 
reached an agreement. The difficulty arose in part from the 
fact that the Grand Trunk is an international road, owning 
lines in New England as well as Canada. In spite of the 
imperfect working of the law on this occasion, it. was always 
in the background of public and private discussion, and at 
last did bring the two parties together. This is a service 
worth remembering. Under the management of Mr. W. L. 
McKenzie King, the Canadian Minister of Labor, who has held 
this newly created portfolio for only three years, this Lamieux 
act has been employed to avert entirely more than sixty 
strikes. : 


oe 


The Question of Liberia 

The interest of the United States in Liberia is one of be- 
nevolent sentiment merely. The proposal of ownership in a 
strip of land on the hot west coast of Africa would be received 
by all Americans with laughing astonishment. But we cannot 
forget that Liberia was settled by American negroes in an 
attempt to solve the problem of American slavery, and that 
the descendants of these settlers are administering a consti- 
tution modelled after our own, speak our language and look 
to us for ideals and sympathetic counsel. As a result of the 
visit of a delegation of Americans, sent by our government 
at the urgent request of the Liberian president, our State De- 
partment has proposed the raising of a loan secured by the 
Liberian revenues to put the finances of the republic in good 
condition and to enable it to do its part as a civilized nation 
with duties to the world and difficulties with the savage lands 
which it nominally controls. The department proposes that 
this loan shall be shared by bankers of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States, and that the representatives 
of the bondholders shall have an advisory control of the Libe- 
rian treasury. The indignation of some Continental news- 
papers over this ‘intrusion’ of America into the affairs 
of the Old World and their denunciation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in consequence are of course absurd. When America . 
wants a foothold in the other continents it will ask for some- 
thing better than Liberia. What we want is to give another 
chance to the experiment of a civilized republic of African 
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blood, but English speeeh and American traditions. The profit 
and responsibility of this interference we are quite willing to 
share with France and Great Britain, whose colonies abut 
upon Liberian territory and have grievances against her, and 
with Germany, which is notoriously sensitive and disagree- 
able when not consulted in matters of international concern. 


Getting the Indians’ Money 


An American lady walking one day through a street in the 
poorest section of Glasgow came on a ragged, barefoot, dirty, 
yet rather attractive little fellow being teased and abused by 
a group of boys. Moved by an impulse of sympathy she gave 
him a kind word and a coin. Lookimg back a minute later she 
saw him holding up the coin, his face wreathed in smiles, the 
other boys transformed into an admiring group of comrades. 
A little later, hearing a succession of piercing wails, she 
turned round to see the boy standing in the middle of the 
street in an attitude of abject despair, while his ‘“‘friends’” were 
just disappearing on a run down a side street. Evidently 
they had his money with them. 

This’ incident may serve as a parable to illustrate the con- 
dition of the majority of the American Indians. Their 
ancestors held a squatter’s title to the territory of this northern 
continent when it was worth practically nothing except as a 
hunting ground for a few savages. Many of their tribes, each 
eomposed of a few hundreds or thousands of Indians, made 
treaties with the United States government when the popula- 
tion expanded westward, surrendering some portion of the 
vast domain they had no use for, in consideration of certi- 
fied titles to smaller portions which they were assumed to 
occupy. ‘ 

The white population increasing beyond all expectation, 
these Indians rapidly grew rich in land. The United States 
government undertook to protect them in their ownership of 
it, to regulate the terms of their leasing or selling it, and to 
compensate them fairly for portions which it bought from 
them and opened to white settlers. It has held their money 
at interest, and has been making large and increasing appro- 
priations of it from year to year to provide education and 
other means for civilizing them. As was to be expected, how- 
ever, the Indian who had money or expectation of getting it, 
who otherwise would have been neglected, was surrounded by 
would-be friends who wanted his money and meant to get it 
by coaxing, fraud or force. He is like the ragged boy in the 
street with his coin. 

The tribes of what was till recently the Indian territory 
are a conspicuous illustration of this chapter of American 
history. They are to a considerable degree civilized. There 
are a number of able, educated men among them, competent 
te hold their own among white men. Some of the Indian girls 
have been educated in Hastern schools, and have found white 
husbands who thereby have gained rights to share in the 
tribal properties. The ordinary Indian has little knowledge 
of what use to make of money except to buy rations and 
whisky. When it became known that the tribal lands of these 
Indians, very rich in mineral deposits, were soon to be dis- 
tributed among them as individuals, a horde of men who know 
a great many ways to use money, made plans to get what they 
could of it. They are not all white men. Some are half-breeds, 
and a few, we believe, are full bloods. They have been getting 
a good deal of it for many years. They have leased the lands 
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at a nominal rate, or lawlessly surrounded it with barbed wire 
fences, have used it for grazing, have cut off the timber, dug 
out the coal and other minerals. Now that titles are about 
to be passed to the owners the activity of those who have been 
watching to get hold of their possessions has greatly increased. 

This in short is the explanation of the charges by Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma, now being investigated by a committee of 
the Senate. A syndicate of New York capitalists was formed 
to buy up a part of the land of these Indians, rich in minerals, 
for $30,000,000. Probably it is worth a great deal more than 
that. A firm of lawyers offered to secure the titles for the 
Indians at a charge to them of 10 per cent., that is, $3,000,000, 
as “attorneys’ fees.’ No such service is necessary, as the 
government intends to give them the titles without cost of 
transfer. But agents of the lawyers were sent among the 
Indians,to get their signatures, men, women and children, to 
petitions to the President and Congress to approve of the deal. 
They were told that if they did not sign they would lose their 
money. They were assured that if they did, their ‘friends’ 
would get it for them. Considerable money has been paid to 
lobby the business through Congress, to pay agents and so 
forth, and a great deal more has been promised. Offers to 
divide the plunder seem to have been made in many directions. 

Senator Gore was indiscreet in bringing the name of the 
Vice-President into the investigation and names of other pub- 
lie men who probably would not listen to a proposition to share 
in the profits of such a scheme. But that a good many men 
are in it for what they can get is beyond question, and some 
of them probably are holding office of one sort or another under 
the government. Senator Gore has done a very valuable 
service to the Indians and to the country by exposing the dis- 
honorable and fraudulent business. Probably he has spoiled 
this deal and perhaps others. 

Yet the problem remains unsolved. As long as the Indians 
have money they will have professed friends and open foes 
determined to get it away from them. They have long been 
wards of the government, which has had much undeserved and 
some deserved abuse in its efforts to protect them. Ought they 
to be held as wards indefinitely? Many believe the time has 
come or is at hand when all the Indians should be made citi- 
zens of the United States, as many of them now are. This is 
our conviction. 

It is also the conviction of those who hold, as we do not, 
to the Declaration of Independence, that all just government 
derives its powers from the consent of the governed. As soon 
as the Indians are free to do so, most of them will consent 
to hand over their money to men who will deceive them by 
false promises. From being rich with unearned money and 
doing nothing to benefit their country they will become poor 
and have to earn their living. A hard school is before them, 
much harder than that which the government has provided for 
them. It is pitiful that they should be left to be swindled 
by evil men. Can any one suggest a wiser way than to protect 
them as far as possible by the laws as other citizens are pro- 
tected, and then to leave them to take care of themselves as 
other citizens must do? ) 

Many persons are ready to pass judgment on this matter 
according to commendable theories. Those who wish to form 
their judgment on reliable information of actual conditions 
should read two recently published books: The Indian and his 
Problem, by Hon. Francis H. Leupp, recently Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and My Friend the Indian, by Maj. James 
McLaughlin. 


In Brief 


The article by Dr. Grenfell in this week’s 
Congregationalist, What the Bible Means to 
Me, will be read through by all who begin 
it. Ags the testimony of personal experience 
it. will especially find response in laymen 
who have been turned away from the Bible 
because of recent discussions concerning its 
authorship and authority. This article is 
the first of a series. It is to be followed by 
What I*rayer Means to Me, and next by 
What Fellowship Means to Me. 
judgment these are the most helpful articles 
we have published from Dr. Grenfell. They 
are copyrighted, and will be issued later as 
a volume. 


The Battle Monument of Bennington, Vt., 


In our. 


erects to a point its tall head, 306 feet and 
four inches above the earth, and looks down 
in scorn at the statement in The Congrega- 
tionalist that the Pilgrim tower in Province- 
town, 252 feet high, is exceeded in height 
only by the Washington Monument. 


Complaints of what the church is not 
doing are not news. Often they are merely 
criticisms by members who are not doing 
what they would have the world think other 
members ought to do. ‘What the churches 
are doing to advance the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth is news, good news, and there is a 
good deal of it. : 


When, in writing an article for The Con- 
gregationalist, you refer to yourself, please 
say “I.” To speak of “the writer of this 


article’ as having had the experience you 
are describing, or as holding the opinions 
you are expressing, is usually a needless and 
often an awkward circumlocution which 
does not really indicate the modesty you may 
want to show that you feel. 


American travelers, after all that has 
been said of them, are not the only super- 
ficial tourists. BHighty Germans last month 
landed at Dover on a Monday morning, took 
train to London, “did” the city in automo- 
biles, spent an hour and five minutes in the 
British Museum, National Gallery and 
Wallace Collection, and re-embarked at 
Dover for Germany the same evening. 


* Out in Colorado they have discovered the 
golden city for which the old Spanish ex- 
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plorers searched in vain. It is not mere 
metal, however, that gives it the crown, but 
absence of crime. For three years there has 
not been a single arrest in the town or occu- 
pant of the jail. But we do not anticipate 
any sudden rush of population to this town 
of Eldorado, with its golden name and 
golden morals. 


Our merchants of luxuries seem to have 
no doubt of the extravagance of the Ameri- 
ean people. The import of diamonds, jew- 
elry, laces and embroideries, furs, feathers 
and perfumery, tobacco, wines and liquors, 
automobiles, art works, decorated china, 
musical instruments, toys and other luxuries 
last year was the largest in our history. 
These all have to be paid for by the money 
we earn—or borrow. 


England is just now watching the at- 
tempted organization of an academy to play 
the role in literature which the French 
Academy has long played in France. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Hvening Post 
is unkind enough to suggest that England 
“has been waiting ever since the days of 
Richelieu, not choosing to imitate France 
in founding an ‘Academie des immortels,’ 
until she was quite sure that she had no 
immortals.” 


Waterbury must be the healthiest city in 
Connecticut. Its oldest citizen, James Wall, 
died last week at the age of 103, retaining 
his hearing perfectly and with eyesight so 
good that he never wore spectacles. It is 
reported that he attributed his good health 
and long life to his use of tobacco from 
boyhood, temperate use of intoxicants and 
hard work. A man as tough as he might 
have looked forward to his second century 
if he had let tobacco and liquor alone. 


It was entirely appropriate that the chief 
speakers at the dedication of the Province- 
town monument to the Pilgrims should be 
the President of the United States, the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, its senior United 
States Senator and the president emeritus 
of the oldest callege in New England. It is 
a singular coincidence that they are all 
Unitarians. Congregationalists were repre- 
sented by the original dedication hymn writ- 
ten by Rey. -Dr. William Bliot Griffis. 


Tourists in Europe have not had un- 
alloyed pleasure, judging from newspaper 
reports. France has had several weeks of 
unsettled weather, vineyards have been 
devastated by mildew and crops damaged by 
hail. Heavy storms in Germany and Italy 
have done much damage. The British 
Weekly says, “There have been only four 
or five days during the whole London season 
when it was possible to wear muslin or linen 
gowns with comfort.” 


HKighty years ago, Aug. 12, the first rail- 
road in America was completed. Today 
“aeroplane” is almost as new a word as 
“locomotive”? was then, In this country and 
in Europe men are racing through the upper 
air to win prizes for making record heights 
and distances. Deaths and injuries from 
accidents are daily reported, but the ambi- 
tion to make swifter and safer flying ma- 
chines is constantly growing. What will be 
the history of the progress of the next eighty 
years, the span of a single lifetime, in 
travel? 


A disagreeable echo of the Nevada prize 
fight is heard from Gainsborough, the Eng- 
lish town associated with the Pilgrim min- 
ister, Rev. John Robinson. A tableau in a 
nursery association carnival was a dray in 
which two little boys from the workhouse, 
stripped to the waist, were drawn through 
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the town, “boxing right heartily.” Two 
lady guardians sat one on each end of the 
dray. The Christian World suggests that 
the spectacle did not represent the Scripture 
injunction, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he wil! not 
depart from it.” 


The Men’s Brotherhood has issued a call 
to the churches to send at least 10,000 men 
to attend the centenary of the American 
Board in Boston in October. They would 
be heartily welcomed, though the committee 
of arrangements is not providing for so 
large a number. At a country prayer meet- 
ing in Nova Scotia, one summer evening, an 
enthusiastic sister attempted to start the 
hymn, “Had J ten thousand tongues to sing.” 
She struck too high a note and the congre- 
gation could not reach it. She tried again 
on a lower key and no one responded. After 
a moment’s pause the leader said, “Sister, 
start it at a thousand.” If the Brotherhood 
will lead off on that key, we believe the 
brethren will follow. 


The business manager of Signora Palla- 
dino Wusapia in America, Mr. Hereward 
Carrington, gave a lecture on the ways of 
mediums in New York the other day. He 
said, in effect, all the mediums are frauds 
except my medium, and she will cheat unless 
you watch her closely enough. He showed 
how most of the tricks of slate writing, 
table tipping, materialization and the like 
are done. According to Mr. Carrington, 
then, the “proof” of spiritual existences be- 
yond the grave depends upon the surplus of 
honesty in a woman who is confessedly ready 
to dupe her victims just as far as they will 
give her the opportunity. On these terms 
the pursuit of truth through the performance 
of mediums seems to us decidedly not worth 
a sane man’s while. 


If the imagination of ancient intersreters 
of the Hebrew Scriptures was as active as 
that of some modern prophets, it is easy to 
understand how simple facts expanded into 
charming pictures as they were told to one 
generation after another, and how the Bible 
grew. Here is an example reported in the 
Sunday School Chronicle. Rey. John Mc- 
Neill, now of Liverpool, the famous Scotch 
evangelist, was telling to a London congre- 
gation the story of the placing of the ark of 
the covenant in the house of Obed Edom the 
Gittite. He pictured the conversation be- 
tween him and his wife about the blessings 
that had come to the home since receiving 
the ark under their roof. ‘You see the chil- 
dren have kept free from measles and 
chicken-pox and mumps,” said the wife. 
“And as to yourself,’ said the husband, 
“why, dear, I don’t remember when you 
looked so young as you do now!” 


Personalia 


Rev. J. B. Gregg, D. D., formerly of Colo- 
rado Springs, but now of New Hngland, has 
been secured as acting pastor by Grace 
Church, South Framingham, Mass., during 
the leave of absence of the pastor, Dr. C. H. 
Daniels. Dr. Gregg has recently been serv- 
ing one of the churches in Lawrence. 


The death, July 31, of Rev. William J. 
McCaughan after injuries received in a 
burning hotel at Belfast, Ireland, has been 
followed by the death of his wife, Aug. 11, 
from the same cause. Dr. McCaughan was 
for several years pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, but had recently 
begun a pastorate in Belfast. He was re- 
markably popular as a preacher and_ be- 
loved as a pastor. 


Rey. Dr. Waldenstrom, well known in 
this country because of several former visits, 
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‘is in New England for a short time preach- 


ing and lecturing in several cities where 
there are Swedish churches. He is still a 
member of the Swedish parliament, an office 
which he has held for twenty years, and is 
president of the Hvangelical Mission Cove- 
nant of Sweden, with 1,100 congregations. 
He expects to sail for home Aug. 30. 


Austria-Hungary celebrates this week the 
eightieth birthday of_ the Bmperor-King, 
Franz Joseph. His reign has extended 
through more than sixty-one years and both 
his own subjects and the people of the other 
monarchies and republies of the world will 
join in wishing him many prosperous years. 
And this not only because of the universal 
respect and affection which his character has 
won, but because his loss would introduce 
an ambitious successor to the throne and re- 
move one of the guarantees of European 
peace. 


Prof. A. S. Peake of the University of 
Manchester, England, has been for several 
years an advocate of graded Sunday school 
lessons, and has prepared graded courses 
which have been extensively used. He be- 
lieves, however, that the idea in this country 
is outrunning sense and reason. In the Sun- 
day School Chronicle he says: “Highteen les- 
sons in the same school on the same day is 
simply Graded Lessons gone mad. We shall 
never reach that point, I hope. For the pres- 
ent a separate lesson for each of the four 
grades of the school will fully meet our 
needs. We are not ready for any further 
development.” 


The judges, by whom the ease of fishing 
rights under the treaties between England 
and the United States is to be decided in 
accordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law at the court of The Hagte, are 
five in number. The presiding judge is Pro- 


fessor Lammasch of the University of 
Vienna. The others are: Mr. Savorin Loh- 
man, minister of state of Holland; Dr. 


Drago of Argentina, author of the Drago 
doctrine, and once foreign minister of his 
republic; the chief justice of the Canadian 
Supreme Court, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick ; 
and Judge George Gray of the United States 
Court of Appeals. With the chance that the 
votes of the American and Canadian judges 
may offset each other, the decision of what 
Presiding Judge Lammasch has called the 
most important international case on record 
will probably be made by an Austrian, a 
Hollander and a South American. 


Robert Treat Paine, who died in Wal- 
tham, Mass., Aug. 11, was widely known as 
a philanthropist, as he had earlier in his 
career been known as a successful lawyer 
and business man. At thirty-five he had 
accumulated a fortune and thenceforth de- 
voted himself mainly to work for the bene- 
fit of others, especially in his own native 
town of Boston. He had a family pride in 
Massachusetts, as the great-grandson of the 
signer of the Declaration after whom he was. 
named. He was the college classmate of 
Phillips Brooks and one of his chief helpers. 
in Trinity Church and as bishop. He early 
gave an endowment to Harvard for the study 
of social and ethical problems. He was. 
charter president of the Associated Char- 
ities, one of the founders of the Wells: 
Memorial Institute, the Working Men’s Co- 
operative Bank, the Working Men’s Building 
Society and other organizations for the de-- 
velopment of thrift and independence and 
the care of dependent children. For many 
years he has been president of the American 
Peace Society and made many addresses in 
its behalf. To all these interests he gave: 
his own time and attention, often meeting 
with little groups of workmen and advising 
with them. He was an independent in all 


his work, as well as in politics, a man who: _ 


took large views and carried them through. 
with wise and persevering energy. 
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Is the Country Church “Passing”’ 


Our church, five miles from’a railway and 
seventy-five years old, came to its own about 
as follows: A metropolitan preacher came to 
us as a “candidate.” We gave him a unani- 
mous call and, with his talented and: conse- 
erated wife, he moved into the manse, though 
it was not in prime condition. He soon 
found his bicycle was inadequate for his 
pastoral calling over rough, hilly roads, so 
he bought as good a horse as the town 
afforded and called on all the people. 


We sat up and took notice at one of his 
first utterances, viz., ““The best a city church 


has is none too good for the country church.” 
He didn’t explain but just threw this out as 
a hot shot, and he did not let us forget it. 

Speaking on Christian unity, later, he said, 
“T find six church edifices, representing about 
as many denominations, in a region six miles 
square.” A little later the Baptists engaged 
a pulpit supply, after our pastor had preached 
for them seyeral times aud urged them thereto. 
(They tempted him to extravagance by pay- 
ing him $3 per week.) 

Soon after this our leader urged that the 
cause of Christ, larger than all the churches 
combined, seemed to need the combined 
strength of the remaining five, four of which 
were pastorless, and had been a long time, to 
sustain one church well; also that what was 
of material value in all four should be uti- 
lized in perfecting the one to be left. He 
urged all of us who were members of these 
societies to get our heads and hearts together 
and decide upon having one well sustained 
church, centrally located. “Call it,” he said, 
“by any name you choose, and, if admitted, 
I will join it and be your pastor. We have 
too many churches and not enough church.” 

On the whole the people rallied to the 
idea. Several deserted church edifices were 
devoted to better use than simply to stand 
and rot, and a few hundred dollars were 
spent on the only manse in the group of 
churches interested. 

Now two questions confronted us: How 
shall we modernize our church edifice? and 
How methodize our church work, adapting 
each to present needs? ‘The building, like 
the other four, was one-roomed and very 
plain. The most conspicuous feature in the 
auditorium consisted of two large wood 
stoves with rusty pipes running the length 
of the church. 

Our recent progress towards unity was en- 
couraging. We had shown that the old 
question, “Is the country church passing?” 
may be answered by an emphatic, No! It is 
not passing but pushing, pushing little rival, 
weak,. quiescent societies out of business. 
The real church simply burying the misrep- 
resenting, individualistic, sectarian, dogma- 
loving societies and writing on their tomb- 
stones, No resurrection! 

Combination for efficiency and economy is 
the order in the commercial world. Why 
should the Church, the most splendid organ- 
ization on the globe, lag behind? 

To encourage us to attempt large things 


the pastor emphasized the importance of the 


country church. Three-fifths of the churches 
The city may be, 
as is claimed, the strategic center, but the 
whole is larger than the center. It was 
pointed out that most of our national presi- 
dents have sprung from the country, as have 
a large proportion of our church officials, in- 
eluding pastors. In a certain New York 
church nine of the ten deacons were rural 
born, 

Since the country supplies the city reser- 
voirs, the streams, of the hills must flow 
pure. .We must be our, best since we so 
largely supply the cities’ religious and civic 


By E. Pluribus Unum 


life. It now began to dawn on us that we 
had not grasped the situation. Something 
must be done. The old church, built by our 
grandfathers and grandmothers with so 
much pride, must be remodeled. But how 
could it be done? Could it be done at all? 
There was the rub. Of course we cried, 
Hard times! The mighty dollar, and, let it 
be confessed, even the: widow’s mite were not 
in evidence. 

Too many of us yet joined the ranks of 
the Orient, saying what was good enough 
for our fathers is good enough for,us. But, 
alas! here was the same old one-roomed, 
kitchenless, parlorless church. No place for 
any of the social functions we needed so 
much. No chairs except those near the pul- 
pit. Here the same old hymn-books, pulpit 
Bible, straight-backed, low-backed, back- 
breaking pews; the same box stoves, one 
under the preacher, so he preached warm if 
seldom warmly. The same paintless outside 
and pictureless inside. The same little 
squeaky reed organ and no piano. The same 
benches against the rear wall, used by many 
of us who were so backward about coming 
forward, and later used by the little ones 
of the infant class, who wished, young 
martyrs, they could leave their legs at home 
when they came to church. 

When the preacher got us to thinking 
hard on our needs he pointed to the horses 
standing out in the broiling sun, and said, 
“Tet us have more sheds, for when the non- 
churchgoer can say there is no shed for his 
horses he does two things: stays at home 
and tells how good he is to his team.” We 
all thought of Jed Sly and Jim Simkins and 
knew it was true. Many of our people will 
plow, plant, sow and reap with the latest 
machinery, but in church business ‘‘any old 
thing” will do. 

No marvel that the death-rate and removal 
rate chase hard after such churches. Be con- 
tent only with the best, said our leader. We 
are not behind the times unless we choose 


to be. What if the city “dude” does call us 
“hayseeds?”? Ours is the best part of the 
world. ‘Through nature to God is a royal 


and easy road. Field, forest and flower are 
yocal with God. We had often spoken of 
the barrenness of winter, but had forgotten 
that a tree sparkling with a thousand dia- 
monds is not barren. That snow-crowned 
hills kissed into radiant beauty by the rising 
and setting sun are not dull. That our im- 
mortal poets and artists do their best work 
“far from the madding crowd.” 

He reminded us that nature all about us 
ever called us to the highest things. We 
must be our best since we were determining, 
so largely, the type of young blood whic 
the cities are so soon to have. 3 

Well, two years of this kind of talk, backed 
up by a well-kept lawn around the manse 
and fruitful garden in the rear, taught us our 
lesson and showed us our weakness. We 
had not dreamed enough, forgetting that we 
are saved by our admirations. All things 
are possible to the church with a high ideal, 
a holy ambition. Lowell says, “To have 
greatly dreamed precludes low ends.” It is 
better to be a chureh of perpetual motion, 
possessed of power and purpose, than to be 
a church of heavenly rest. An engine to pro- 
duce something, versus a receptacle for the 
repose of souls. 

We learned that the common differentia- 
tion between the urban and the rural church 
and pastor is a great evil. We came to be- 
lieve that our church should be as attractive 
as our best homes. Maybe the rural church 
needs a little more man in the pulpit since 
he must draw his congregation farther. The 


pastor learned of two moneyed men, once 
members with us, but living elsewhere. He 
saw them and told them that if he could not 
modernize the church he was through, for 
he was not here to mark time but see things 
done. One of them settled upon us in per- 
petuity the interest on $4,000, and they both 
promised to help remodel the church. 

Learning this we took heart and struck 
out for large things. A large vestry, with 
Sunday school room, parlor, kitchen and 
reading-room was built. A furnace, pipe 
organ and piano were installed; also a large 
library with a fund established for its main- 
tenance. Beautiful memorial art windows 
replaced the plain ones, with their gloomy 
shutters; all carried on in the conviction 
that the best is none too good for the country 
church, if it would be the center of the re- 
ligious, social and intellectual life of the 
community. 

“Back to the soil” is the call today, and 
no other agency can do more to check the 
annual exodus to the town, keep our young 
folks with us and lead to the redemption of 
deserted farms than the rural church, 
equipped throughout as it should be for its 
mighty task. Given its up-to-date preaching, 
with mental and sympathetie grip in it; its 
frequent family gatherings; its reading-room 
and lyceum, in line with trolley service, free 
delivery, telephone, daily paper, etc., it will 
forge ahead till the whole region is com- 
pelled to see that whatever is doing in the 
midst which is worth while is due largely to 
the fact that the great-hearted, progressive 
country church is reaching out after the ideal 
and converting heaven-sent opportunities into 
practical and most precious realities. 


A Mountain Conference 


The Green Mountain Bible and Mission- 
ary Institute held a meeting at Fairfax, Vt., 
July 25-31. Rev. S. P. Perry of Richford 
is president and Rey. E. P. Treat of Rich- 
mond vice-president, with Rev. C. HE. van 
Schaick as secretary and treasurer. In 
addition to sermons and addresses on devo- 
tional themes, mission classes were held on 
Cuba and Porto Rico and on South Amer- 
ica. Col. E. W. Halford spoke for the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement and Messrs. G. 
H. Gutterson and W. J. Clark described 
conditions in India, An exhibition repre- 
senting the work of _twenty-six mission 
boards was held in the vestry of the Baptist 
Church, having been prepared by President 
Perry. 

Another helpful feature was the Normal 
Sunday School, led by Rey. E. M. Fuller, 
with Miss Beulah Bates in charge of a class 
of alleged ‘‘Juniors.” Best methods of or- 
ganization, of teacher training and teacher 
securing were considered and much valuable 
experience was brought out. A conference 
of personal workers discussed the vision, 
manner, practice and life of Jesus the soul 
winner. This was followed by an address 
by Rev. 8S. G. Barnes, D. D., on the story 
of a king, in which he dwelt on the majesty 
and power of Christ. 

The attendance exhibited a gain of 65 
per cent. over last year. A constitution was 
adopted looking toward incorporation. 


A weekly religious chronicle has been 
published every Saturday for nearly six 
months, with the title Hvery Day in New 
York. It announces the Sunday services of 
Protestant churches in the metropolis, con- 
tains editorials and discussions of church 
work. 
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What the Bible Means to Me 


For the past twenty-five years my life 
has been as much that of a sailor as a 
surgeon. While carrying on medical mis- 
sionary work with a small floating hospi- 
tal vessel, I have had to be in command 
largely because it saved me expense. ‘The 
responsibility for the safety of the ship has 
rested upon myself, and the navigation has 
often been an anxious task. My apprentice- 
ship in this work was served in the’ Irish 
Channel, where every summer during our 
long vacation we hired a sloop for cruising. 
I was younger then, and _ responsibility 
rested lightly on my shoulders. The real- 
ization of it was not perceptibly increased 
by the fact that my amateur crew, if possi- 
ble, knew less of the art than I did myself. 
We were on pleasure bent; charts were 
good; ports were not very far apart. 


THE SAILOR AND HIS CHART 


But even on these fair weather cruises I 
can call to mind occasions on which the 
necessity for knowing our exact position 
accurately loomed up very large, where it 


Dr. Grenfell and his faithful little spaniel 


became a matter of real importance to know 
at once which way to head our little craft 
to reach a “haven where we would be.” 

At these times more than intuitive knowl- 
edge was called for, and in haste we had 
to haul out our neglected chart and puzzle 
over its reliable guide marks, to take down 
from its forgotten place the book of coast 
directions and try to gain hurriedly some 
help from its wise counsels. The compass 
now became a trusty friend, and log line 
and lead line were unearthed from their 
hiding places, and called on to assist us 
now that we were in difficulties. All the 
help we needed was to be had from these 
if we did our share in seeking it, and on the 
occasions I refer to we recognized that we 
needed it badly enough. Consulted how- 
ever suddenly, they seemed reluctant to give 
their best clearly to us, and we found our- 
selves sincerely sorry we had not familiar- 
ized ourselves with them better while all 
went well with us. 

Of late years, however, I have been 
cruising in the wider waters of the North 
Atlantic. Here the coast line is badly 
charted and the maps practically useless, 
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though they are numerous and varied. It is 
almost devoid of any guiding lights, and 
there is not a single artificially improved 
anchorage. The book of directions is as out 
of date as the Apocrypha. Fogs frequent 
the coast all the year round, and as if that 
were not enough, a never-ending stream of 
Arctic ice, now in huge mountains and now 
in dangerous transparent level sheets, be- 
sets the whole of the seaboard. One might 
well be forgiven for saying, “Oh, there 
navigation as a science is impossible, safety 
is the sport of«chance, success is as likely to 
come to the indifferent as to the worker.” 

Every one, even the youngest, has to 
recognize at times that in these waters he 
has reached the limits of his own resources, 
and is face to face with the fact that. he 
has no clew to his position or to the direc- 
tion he ought to go. 

How many times have I walked to and 
fro to the small chart-room trying in vain 
to make the miserably inefficient chart tally 
with the contour of .the frowning cliffs 
Sorrow- 


that faced me, all to no purpose. 


fully I have wound up by confessing that I 
was literally and hopelessly at sea. 

What at such times would not any wise 
man give for a reliable chart and sailing 
directions, for a great lighthouse with four 
gleaming glass windows with whose friendly 
rays he was familiar! In the stygian 
darkness of the fog and night, what would 
such a thing mean to any soul that wasn’t 
dead, or who believed that the reaching of 
the safety of a haven beyond was largely 
dependent on his own actions! 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS CHART 


Since 1888 I have been consciously try- 
ing so to sail on the ocean of life as to 
keep ever heading towards that haven, which 
something within assures me exists beyond 
the bound of time and space. God knows 
it has not been all calm seas and sunny 
skies on the voyage; there have been head 
winds and fogs and ice. Yes, there have 
been also shoals and reefs and storms. All 
have had their share in forming the devious 
wake the years have left behind me. Think 
means, must ever mean to me. It seems 
what the chart of life has meant, still 


to me it must mean just the same to any 
man faring forth on the same venture. Its 
inconceivable value will only fade when I 
have crossed the last bar and met my pilot 
face to face. 


AN UP-TO-DATE GUIDE-BOOK 


The Bible is no mere epistle, or collection, 
of epigrammatic truths, no mere book of 
irreproachable maxims and platitudes, no 
mythical chronicle of marvels that occurred 
in a musty past. It is a living, ever up-to- 
date guide-book, a storehouse ef all neces- 
sary wisdom. It is written in the history 
of men’s lives, who fought exactly the 
battles I have to fight, who faced the same 


difficulties, temptations and doubts that I. 


have to face, who tried to overcome, but 
were often themselves vanquished exactly 
as I am conscious of having tried and failed. 

But it is the one storehouse of practical 
truths that I want, for I see that the men 
God loved were only the prototypes of my- 
self, weak men like Moses made strong, 
fainting men like Hlijah made courageous, 
fallen men like David raised up, a book in 
which saints are ever made out of sinners; 
a book recording an abounding love for- 
giving sin, a love that accepts much of every 
kind, soldiers and sailors, rich men and 
poor, wise men and foolish, traders and 
mechanics, preachers and poets, priests and 
kings—a love so abounding it finds reom 
for a murderous, adulterous king, a poor, 
fallen, outcast harlot; a book that shows 
how lepers can be cleansed and lame men 
made to walk, and blind men made to see, 
and dead men quickened into life; how 
this new life makes unlearned men wise and 
cowards brave and sordid men uwumselfish. 
It is a book of infinite hope, a book that 
is satisfied with faith where my knowledge 
can’t reach, a book from cover to cover 
soaked with and exuding God’s abounding 
love to us his creatures, a book written 
so that all men may understand enough of 
it to learn to love it and find salvation in 
it, and yet a book so profound that it be- 
comes more and more a veritable bottomless 
mine of wealth, and an unending spring of 
living water to him who by faith can take 
it for what it claims to be. 


NEEDED, IF UNWELCOME, WARNING 


I acknowledge that the Bible often seems 
to rebuke me. I sometimes find it a hard 
master, bidding me do things that at the 
time I hate to do, go to places I certainly 
should not seek myself, and leave undone 
things themselves innocent and that I by 
no means condemn in others. ‘The Bible 
seems to me to have forestalled Lord Lister, 
who taught that scrupulous and apparently 
ridiculously unnecessary precautions for 
cleanliness were the only safe road when 
human life was at stake. Asepsis is ever an 
apparently expensive rule to follow. But 
my experience has been that the Bible has 
not taken any unnecessary position in call- 
ing for clean Christians as more important 
than orthodox ones, in calling for fidelity 
to a spotless Christ, in insisting on purity 
of heart as a prime essential for an ac- 
ceptable servant, rather than on any correct 
intellectual apprehension. 

I know this is hard. It is to me the 
real meaning of Via Crucis, Via Crucis. 
But I haven’t a shadow of a doubt it is 
a further proof of the inspiration of this 
Book of Books. 


THE AUTHORSHIP QUESTION 


And so it is all. through. I love it more 
every day because I value it more as a 
lamp to my path and a light to my feet. 
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Almost daily some fresh experience 
strengthens my conviction of its more than 
human wisdom. My love grows for it pro- 
portionately as I understand it better. 
I hope I may not be misunderstood when 


Uncharted waters beside frowning cliffs 


I confess I regard it as God speaking to me, 
though my head is so thick, or my heart so 
dull, I don’t always catch his meaning. 
Yes, sometimes I do wake up to find some new 
version has left out of the Bible some por- 
tion I liked, as not being justified from all 
the various codices. It never disturbs me, 
for I find lots left. And even if John didn’t 
write John, and Mark didn’t write Mark, 
and Paul didn’t write his letter to the 
Thessalonians, I simply take it some one 
else wrote it, who had God’s inspirations, 
but who allowed, willingly or unwillingly, 
John, Mark and Paul to have the credit 
of it through the ages. 

The admiration for it comes exactly 
as does my admiration for the Marconi 
wireless installation on my little steamer; 
somehow from somewhere it brings news 
to me that I couldn’t get otherwise, and 
I find by experience that news is always 
true news. Who invented wireless teleg- 
raphy, whether Clerk Maxwell or Signor 
Marconi, doesn’t trouble me, any more than 


‘how the engine a hundred miles away spells 


English to me at sea through fog and dark. 
The only person that is likely to mind 
should be Marconi. I suspect Clerk Max- 
well doesn’t now and I know I don’t. 


A MATTER OF AFFECTION 


I own a beautiful little black spaniel, 

that goes everywhere I go. He is a 
regular little chum. He does everything but 
talk to me, and I can generally understand 
him without that. He is a real little 
optimist, and he cheers me up a hundred 
times. He is a truer and more valued friend 
than many on two legs that I have known, 
and who could talk only too much. He 
saved my life by his intelligence when out 
on an ice pan when I had no other chance 
left me. He was just as cheerful, facing 
death out there with me, as when he sits 
up by my knee for his breakfast. All I can 
say is I love the little fellow. 
_T’ve often thought my Bible means all 
this to me—with the: further advantage of 
its being able to speak to me, of always be- 
ing wise in its speech, and never leaving me 
sorry it had spoken. I can’t understand all 
it says at the time, so I just go on trusting 
it as I do my spaniel, till it becomes plain. 


NOTES AND SCRIBBLINGS 


I have always had a habit of scribbling 
en the margin of my Bible any helpful 
thought that comes to me from it as I read 
it, or hear some one else expound it. I love 
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a Bible reading ten times better than any 
sermon, and always did. I’ve tramped 
many miles to hear Joseph Parker’s Sunday 
morning Bible talk.. The editor of the ‘Peo- 
ple’s Bible’ had always something to say to 


the people. I wouldn’t ride in trolleys on 
Sundays, but I was glad to walk a few miles 
for what he gave me. Writing in one’s Bible 
feels like answering it. It seems to me to 
be keeping up a conversation. One’s notes 
are often trivial and sometimes one feels 
ashamed of them on looking back after a 
lapse of time. But as a particular copy 
gets filled up and illegible, it is easy to pur- 
chase a new one. In these days even soft 
covered pocket editions are cheap. 

I have no sentiment about one old copy, 
and the markings themselves generally are 
so far from satisfying me the next time I 
come to the same passage, that I am glad 
to have a clean page so as to get an open 
field for thought. I still have a sort of dis- 
like to reading my Bible in railway trains, 
and especially when one is waiting for meals 
to be served in public places, where one has 
no one to speak to and nothing else to fill 
his mind, though I prefer the Bible then as 
a thought suggester to any daily paper I 
ever saw. 

The reason that one doesn’t like to pro- 


duce one’s Bible in these odd minutes is 
because he hates to be thought to be posing 
as “unco’ guid.” Some day I shall hope to 
have my pocket Bible bound like my Oxford 
book of verse in a cover that is not distinc- 
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tively religious, and in a form that is not 
conventional; in fact, such an edition as I 
should choose for any other of my favorite 
companion books. The ‘“Iwentieth Century 
Bible” or “Modern Reader’s Bible” on India 
paper and in a yellow cover would be more 
to my mind. I presume the reason that the 
same passages start new trains of thought 
on returning to them is because it is a new 
man they are talking to. Anyhow, wonder- 
ful as it sounds, it certainly is true. 


THE WISDOM OF THE WORD 


Nothing strikes me, however, as so won- 
derful about the Bible as its wisdom. Never 
book spake like this book. It gives me 
thoughts that never entered my head other- 
wise, and never’on any occasion have I re- 
gretted its conversation afterwards. I al- 
ways find myself astonished that a lot of 
people of such ordinary rank in life gave 
birth to it. Personally I have never had 
time to devote to studying the text in Greek 
or Latin or Hebrew, nor do I read Sanskrit 
or cuneiform languages or inscriptions on 
monoliths. There never seems any need for 
me to do so. If all the scholars of past and 
present years haven’t yet arrived at what 
the original meant sufficiently'to put it into 
the vulgar Hnglish tongue, it would be simply 
presumption on my part to endeavor to help 
them, I found it quite enough to translate 
the old English of two and a half centuries 
ago into the twentieth century vernacular, 
till these new versions came to my aid. I 
never have had any bias towards devoting 
time to the study of musty manuscripts, as 
some men have. 


A RESPONSIVE BOOK 


I do not‘ read my Bible for the English 
of it. All I care about is understanding it. 
I have lost all interest at times in trying to 
read it, for I found so many places where 
the King James translation conveyed no 
meaning to me. Hven if the English were 
verbally or otherwise inspired, what use 
was that if I didn’t understand it? It 
isn’t a kind of charm, the mere recital of 
which wards off evil, nor can it be con- 
ferring a favor upon God to read and listen 
to what he says, nor does it leave him under 
an obligation. It does bring me nearer to 
him when I understand it, for it is a store- 
house of rich treasures of wisdom into 
which I may delve. I do that, however, 
asking him to give me just what he sees 
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** A never ending stream of Arctic ice” 


I need each time I go to it, and I do not 
look on it as an enlarged armory into which 
I may go to get some fresh weapon to score 
my enemy and perpetuate strife. 

It seems to me you get out of it pretty 
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well what you are in search of, and I’ve 
met men who have come from it bristling 
like hedgehogs or sea urchins, so as to be 
mighty undesirable companions.: I think 
if I couldn’t come away from reading my 
Bible more peaceful and more forgiving 
and more contented with the world, I 
wouldn’t worry it as often as I do now, 
anyhow. 

The reason the average man doesn’t read 
his Bible is because he doesn’t want to. 
It isn’t from principle or conviction he neg- 
lects it. Put it in a form in which it inter- 
ests him; add, if you like, the discipline 
of becoming familiar with it as a boy, and 
so acquiring a taste for it; be sure he has 
a real understanding of its exquisite, simple 
stories, and he won’t fail to return to it 
sometime. 

As for compelling boys .to promise to 
read so much of it every day, I have no 
use for that. That is the way I was 
induced to take cod liver oil, but never 
learned to like it. Moreover, it was a hor- 
rible temptation to say you had taken it, 
when perhaps you had only taken it to the 
fire or the sink. I know there was a tend- 
ency to make boys either unnatural or un- 
veracious by that method. Yet I also know 
the Bible can be made interesting, whether 
to one ten years old or twenty. 

To me the book is a gospel, or good news, 
and only as such do I value it. When one 
thinks of the millions who spend hours a 
week reading newspapers, the majority of 
which are crowded with useless, harmful or 
incorrect items, it seems not so “old- 
maidish” as some might consider it to read 
one’s Bible more, and save sluicing one’s 
cerebral gray matter with a stream that is 
not calculated to evolve its capacity for 
right thinking or steady up its equilibrium. 


THE PUZZLESOME PORTIONS 


Being always fond of puzzles and problem 
solving, I can take some short portion of the 
Bible and enjoy thinking over its meaning 
for me at odd moments of the day. If I 
find a solution, I take good care to write 
it in my ¢opy, and later to hand the idea on 
to some one I think it will help. I never 
yet had a man think this was talking cant, 
and they are ‘generally grateful for the 
thought. 


HELPS TO UNDERSTANDING IT 


I first learned to study my Bible from 
D. L. Moody’s writings. He wrote a 
tract called ‘“How to Study the Bible,” and 
any one just beginning to look for help to 
the old chart of life could do much worse 
than commence with this little help from 
that eminently practical, human Christian 
man. One can strike in on the first page, 
without trouble or expense. A word con- 
cordance and an English dictionary are the 
next most useful helps in my opinion. Of 
all the commentaries none to ,my mind 
approaches Matthew Henry’s. I fully in- 
dorse Charles Spurgeon’s remark, that any 
Bible student who has not got that book 


should sell his coat and buy it. JI think 
to study the Bible for addresses, and so 
forth, is a fatal mistake. Study it for 


yourself as a guide to avoid shoals and 
rocks, as a key to open the door to the real 
pathway of life. A friend of mine, who 
went to Uganda as a missionary, told me 
for this reason he found the silent years 
while he was learning the language just 
invaluable. As for public reading of the 
Bible, we have an informal way at our 
fishermen’s services of commenting on the 
text as we read it, having of course sought 
for wisdom to understand it ourselves be- 
forehand. I should hate to get up and read 
in public a message from God that I didn’t 
understand or hadn’t first tried to under- 
stand. How could I make any one else 
do so otherwise? Take, for instance, 
Isaiah, chapter nine, and read that aloud 
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in the authorized version without comment. 
To me it is a stultifying proceeding, as it 
conveys no meaning. If one were ordered 
to monotone or read the couplet about the 
“slithy toves’” from ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
which is also meaningless as it stands, one 
would blankly refuse. 


THE ART OF EXPLANATION 


Christ loved to explain it, Philip did the 
same, and he was a wonderfully success- 
ful. Christian. Paul used to explain the 
Scriptures. The explanation seemed espe- 
cially to be the Christian disciples’ spe- 
cialty. They had the Scriptures before, but 
the men on the road to Hmmaus, the eunuch 
in the chariot, the Jews in Asia,. simply 
needed the explanation. The only drawback 
to the Scripture having been written so 
long ago is that it is constantly necessary 
to convert it into the vernacular. What 
is this but trying to make “every man to 
hear God’s word speak in his own language.” 
Surely this is still a gift of the Holy Spirit 
today, whether we seek to hear God’s voice 
in it ourselves, or make it audible to others. 
There is more pathos perhaps than we are 
apt to think at first in the old yarn about 
the woman who, after hearing the Bible 
read, could only remember the “blessed 
word Mesopotamia.” 

It is always a great privilege to me to 
be asked to ‘tread the Scripture’ in public, 
and even portions that mean little to me 
I have known to be a great source of joy 
to hearers whose needs I did not know. 
The hush that marks an intelligent read- 
ing, the sitting up of the audience, the 
silence in which the proverbial pin could 
be heard to. drop, shows incontrovertibly 
how the Bible will still hold an audience 
when it gets fair treatment. Yet how 
often have we all waked up at the, “Here 
endeth the Scripture,’ without the least 
idea whether it was Old or New Testament 
that had been droned out to us. 


SENSIBLE AND .RATIONAL 


To me the Bible is a sensible and rational 
book. Whether it agrees or appears to agree 
with the science of the day does not con- 
cern me. I have no fear but that science 
will find out the truth some day about it, 
without my losing time trying to help her 
out in that direction. If she advances as 
rapidly in the matter as she does in _heal- 
ing men’s bodies, in her conquest of other 
difficulties, she will come to the truth in 
due time, I know. The Bible reader of 
today seems to me already to be under- 
standing it better and loving it more, judg- 
ing by the methods men are adopting all 
the world over to carry out its biddings. 
The infallible interpretation of the Bible, 
that was considered so infallibly infallible 
in the middle ages, certainly interpreted 
by the actions that resulted therefrom, sug- 
gest to me that it would be better for the 
twentieth century church of God if the 
leaders of the sects claimed a little less in- 
fallibility than even they now do. Here 
perhaps science would own up, also, that 
everything is not yet revealed nor the last 
word spoken yet. 


NOT NECESSARY TO EXPLAIN ALL 


The question here discussed is, What 
does the Bible mean to me? When first 
converted, my friends and acquaintances 
often asked me, ‘‘SHow about Cain’s wife?’ 
“Did the whale swallow Jonah?” and so on. 
I can only answer still, ‘“My dear fellow, 
I give it up.’”’ When they replied, “Surely, 
then, you don’t believe it,” I could only say, 
“T can’t explain it,” or say, “It isn’t ex- 
plainable.’ I can’t explain ten thousand 
things, the wireless telegram, the course of 
cancer, the energy of radium, why sleep may 
confidently be indulged in. I don’t think 
what comes after death is a very pressing 


matter after all. By disclaiming superior 
knowledge I was generally permitted to go 
my way and retain their affections quite as 
well as if I had embarked on voluble and 
specious explanations. After all, there 
must be some limits to the labors of a sur- 
geon, having so many functions to give 
attention to as I have. ; 

Is it a very terrible confession that I 
have reserved for the end, that I, a Chris- 
tian missionary all my life, am still in ex- 
actly the same position as I was with 
regard to many of the questions that my 
more theologically-minded ° fellow-workers 
are so much better informed upon? Is it 
a still further lapse from yirtue and con- 
fession of lack of qualification to serve 
the Christ, if I own that these matters do 
not worry me one iota, however my candid, 
cock-sure critics often try to do so? 


A PRICELESS THING 


I love the Bible. I believe it contains all 
necessary truth about the way a man should 
walk here below. I am glad there are still 
some puzzles left in it for me and for those 
that come after me. The milk I find in it 
nourishes me. ‘There is no doubt meat I 
can’t digest, that those with different viscera 
than mine are already assimilating. This 
I must rest content with, I presume. Every 
young man, I think, ought not to expect 
to be so infallible as to understand the whole 
of it. That may explain some not prizing 
it highly enough. To me it means every- 
thing. Take it away and you can have all 
else I possess. 


The Speed Mania and the 
Motor Car 


The Cape May disaster throws a flood of 
light on the whole subject of automobile 
recklessness. For one case in which an 
automobilist dashes on blindly when there is 
a plain reason to fear for his own safety, 
there are a thousand cases in which he drives 
madly over the roads or the streets with a 
blind disregard for the possibilities of injury 
to others. Bowling along the road at forty 
or fifty miles an hour, with no particular 
reason to be more careful at one place or 
another, he takes chances every moment of 
the time. Not a day passes that we do not 
read the result of this in the shape of some 
ghastly maiming or killing. Only a day or 
two ago there came the story of the horrible 
death of a farmer near Lakewood; his wagon 
was run into by an automobile, and he was 
thrown against a barbed-wire fence, there to 
die in slow agony while the heartless auto- 
mobilists sped on their way. Of course, the 
majority of automobile owners are not guilty 
of such practices, but the proportion of them 
that indulge their love of speed regardless of 
the danger into which they put innocent 
users of the roads is far too great to be 
lightly thought of. 

Nor is it only the question of danger that 
is important in this matter of the speed 
mania. The mania is in itself an evil. It 
converts what ought to be a cheerful and 
bracing pleasure into an unwholesome ex- 
citement. It transforms what ought to be 
one of the most delightful of all modes of 
traveling into what cannot properly be dig- 
nified by the name of travel at all; instead 
of seeing a country, getting its flavor, enjoy- 
ing its peculiarities and partaking of its at- 
tractions, the speeding automobilist chains 
himself down to his program of getting over 
the ground, and becomes absorbed in the 
monotonous physical satisfaction of his swift 
motion by day and the inane contemplation 
of his record when he rests at night. There 
is something about the whole matter that re- 


minds one of the stupefying fascination ‘of a 


drug habit—New York Evening Post. 
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Recent Tendencies in Democracy 


TWO TENDENCIES IN AMERICA 


The Congregational Church is the mother 
of the American state. It may learn some- 
thing by watching its daughter. There is 
today in our civil life a double movement. 
First, the American state is tending toward 
centralization. Our national Congress, un- 
der cover of regulating interstate commerce, 
is coming to control railroad and other cor- 
porations, supervise food and drugs, curb the 
liquor traflic, etc. We are giving power to 
our representatives at Washington of which 
the most ardent Federalist never dreamed. 
In our municipalities we see a_ similar 
tendency. Whenever a city adopts a new 
charter today, one of its principal features 
is pretty sure to be the concentration of 
power and responsibility in a few officers, 
representing the people as a whole rather 
than particular wards. Most of us believe 
that this centralization, whether in nation 
or city, is making for efficient government 
“and the well-being of the people! 

At the same time, paradoxical as it may 
seem, American democracy is becoming more 
direct. The referendum idea is spreading 
with great rapidity. This is partly due to 
distrust of our representatives, partly to a 
new public spirit in our nation, partly to 
the good results obtained from recent ex- 
perimen!s in direct democracy. Popular ini- 
tiative and referendum, veto and recall (Des 
Moines’ contribution to the original Gal- 
veston plan), is in operation in most of the 
seventy cities which have adopted the plan 
of government by commission. My own city 
has just adopted the plan, after a strenuous 
fight, and, to judge from newspaper com- 
ments, it is likely to be followed by most 
of the cities in Minnesota. Governor Folk 
recently made the prediction that within ten 
years it would be adopted by practically 
every American city. When the people of 
a city have the power to recall the officers 
they have elected, and to initiate or veto 
any piece of legislation, including franchises, 
they are bound to take a greater interest in 
city affairs. The power of bosses and rings 
is greatky curtailed. A more direct democ- 
racy is certain to make for better citizen- 
ship and better government. A number of 
states, notably Oregon, have made the ini- 
tiative part of their machinery of state 
government. Other state legislatures refer 
baffling questions to a vote of the people, 
as South Dakota has done on divorce and 
county option. 


CENTRALIZATION IN CONGREGATIONALISM 


Tor more than two centuries our Congre- 
gational churches kept, for the most part, 
the direct democracy of the town meeting. 
Our churches were jealous of control. We 
were afraid, with Dr. Emmons, that asso- 
ciationism would lead to the ultimate fact 
of Papacy. The ecclesiastical council, ad- 
mirably as it has worked, was a most curi- 
ous institution, found only in American Con- 
gregationalism, a monument to the sanctified 
ingenuity of the Yankee mind. They would 
get certain matters of common concern done, 
such as ordinations, recognition of churches, 
settlement of quarrels, but they would get 
them done in such a way as to avoid all 
possible danger of “control,” anything that 
would threaten the liberties of the churches. 
The council should come into being for some 
particular object; it should have only ad- 
visory power; it should die as soon as that 
object was accomplished. I speak of the 
council in the past tense, because it is giv- 
ing up its various functions to the local 
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association more rapidly than most of us 
realize. I doubt if it survives ten years, 
outside of New England. As soon as we 
give up councils for ordinations and the like, 
because the association can do this work 
better, we shall cease to call councils in 
cases of difficulty. Simply because we shall 
not know how. It is to be hoped that some- 
where, as in a kind of Corbin Park, there 
may be preserved specimens of this unique 
and in most ways admirable institution, the 
council of the vicinage. 

About the middle of the last century Con- 
gregationalism began to consolidate | its 
forces, timidly and with many apologies. 
During the last ten years the movement in 
the direction of centralization has been 
very rapid. We are still moving. Some of 
our brethren hope that the Congregational 
chureh will go on moving until we reach an 
annual National Council, and a consolida- 
tion within it of at least our six homeland 
societies. A considerable number of our 
state conferences have incorporated and are 
practically doing business as the home mis- 
sionary societies of their respective states. 
The local association is becoming an admin- 
istrative body,’ with new and important 
functions. This change from direct to rep- 
resentative democracy is making us more 
e‘icient, without making us less free, No 
one is telling us what we must do, even in 
the matter of the Apportionment Plan. No 
one is imposing creeds on our consciences or 
rules for conduct. Versonally I am more 
interested in the autonomy of the individual 
Christian than in the autonomy of the local 
church. I do not believe that either is in 
danger. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY MORE DIRECT 


What we chiefly need at the present time, 
what our democratic polity and spirit ought 
to evolve, is a compensative movement in the 
opposite direction, toward more of direct 
democracy. Otherwise we are going to lose 
that personal interest, wilhout which the 
best centralized sysiem is just so much dead 
machinery. We ought to use the refer- 
endum wherever possible, in our local, state 
and national fellowship, as they are doing 
in the staie. The best instance of an ec- 
clesiasiical referendum that I know of, at 
least in Congregationalism, was in Ohio, on 
the adoption of the new plan of consolidat- 
ing the state work. Out of 259 churches 
209 voted yes, three voted no. Only twenty- 
eight made absolutely no response. I ven- 
ture the statement that a large proportion 
of the Congregationalisis in Ohio learned 
something about consolidation and became, 
to a certain extent, interes.ed in the plan. 
There was no formal referendum by our 
National Council at the time of the Tri- 
union negotiations. But the churches which 
took an intelligent interest in the Tri-union 
question were those churches which dis- 
cussed it and voted on it. It is open to 
the coming National Council to refer to the 
churches some definite plan for the consoli- 
dation of our missionary societies. The 
educational effect of this would be very 
great, and whatever action was finally taken 
would have the people back of it. 

Too many actions and recommendations 
of our Council have lacked any real popu- 
lar support in the denomination. My copy 
of the National Council Digest makes me 
think of the graveyard on Burial Hill. If 
we had a system perfected by which the 
A. B. C. IF. M. could get a vote by the 


churches on the question of giving up some 


of our smaller missionary fields, that in 


Spain, for instance, great interest would 
be awakened among Congregationalists gen- 
erally, not only in these special missionary 
fields, but in the administration of the A. 
B. C. F. M. and its problems. What inter- 
est does the average member have in these 
now? Let us trust the people. They will 
repay the trust many fold. 

Direct democracy in the local church is of 
the utmost importance, and yet few of our 
supposedly democratic churches haye much 
of the real article. Why does the average 
church leave all its management and most 
of its work to a small group of people, called 
by other denominations a session or an 
official board? Why is it so hard to get 
the members to attend a business meeting? 
We prefer to discuss the remedy. ‘Stop 
“yailroad” methods of carrying on church 
business, Stop public nominations for offi- 
cers, or, if a nominating committee brings 
in a report, let them nominate two persons 
for each office, thus compelling the members 
to make a choice. Let all elections be by 
secret ballot, as in our civil government. 
Every question of importance should be 
voted on by ballot, both to get at the real 
desire of the people and to make them feel 
that they have a definite share in the 
chureh’s management. 

The best time for this, apart from reg- 
ular business meetings, is the Sunday morn- 
ing service. In my own church we have 
adopted the plan of voting in this way on 
persons desiring admission to membership, 
after they have been passed on by the 
church committee. Their names are read, 
blank ballots and pencils are passed, and 
the members present vote yes for the whole 
list, unless they have reason to vote no for 
any specified applicant. It takes only a few 
moments; it helps rather than detracis 
from the spirit of the service, and the moral 
effect is good. Occasionally a referendum 
is taken on more important matters, where 
there is likely to be a real difference of 
opinion and choice. We have voted in this 
way on the introduction of individual com- 
munion cups, on the continuance: of our 
evening service, on union meetings, on the 
choice of a station on the foreign field. 

It pays to hunt up matters for the church 
to vote on. he more real voting they do, 
the more real interest and responsibility 
they feel. All members should be given a 
vote, irrespective of sex or age. If we admit 
young persons to citizenship the presumption 
is that they are fitted to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and we ought 
to give them the ballot. In fact, it is more 
important for young people to vote on 
church matters than it is for adults, be- 
cause young people entering the church 
especially need the training in responsibility 
and the sense of partnership which the 
franchise brings. Legal difficulties are 
easily surmounted. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY 


In church and state the problem is funda- 
mentally the same: how to get the citizens 
to take an interest in and feel a responsi- 
bility for the common weal. And the rem- 
edy is fundamentally the same, to get the 
people to learn the principles and spirit of 


democracy by getting them to _ practice 
democracy. What is democracy? Upon 
what is it based, in church or state? Upon 


Christ’s confidence in the individual man. 
Upon the New Testament plan of making 
him responsible by putting responsibility 
upon him. It is thus that the heavenly 
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Father gives us a share in his business. It 
is thus that Christ puts us on our honor 
rather than under law. It is thus that the 
Congregational Church says to its members: 
You are the body of Christ, the only body 
his Spirit has to use; be worthy, be effi- 
cient. It is thus that America says to the 
immigrant: Come and join us in the noble 
task of governing our nation through goy- 
erning our own selves. 

Democracy, like the faith in humanity on 
which it is based, is not natural to man. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


It has to be acquired. We must watch our- 
selves constantly to keep from reverting to 
our primeval selfishness, our mutual sus- 
picion, our indifference to anything but our 
personal affairs, the rule of the boss or the 
ring, the priest or the official board. 

We shall exhaust after a while the pos- 
sibilities in centralization. But the possi- 
bilities in direct democracy are as boundless 
as the capacity of the human soul. In the 
past we have thought of Congregationalism 
chiefly as a form of government. If we 
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emphasized this form of government we be- 
came sectarians, if we did not emphasize it 
we generally became Presbyterians. But 
democracy must be given a far deeper mean- 
ing; this conception is too narrow to hold 
it. I look on the democratic church polity 
inherited from our fathers as only a form, 
a shell, which we of the present and the 


future are to fill with life. Congregation- 
alism stands for the democratic spirit and 
principles which are inherent in Chris- 
tianity. 


The Lady with the Lamp — 


When the news came of the death of 
Florence Nightingale my first thought was 
of a beautiful piece of statuary ix the din- 
ing-hall of the Nurses’ Home connected with 
St. Thomas’s hospital in London, on the 
Thames embankment opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. It represents a tall, slim figure 
in simple nurse’s dress, holding in one hand 
a small lamp which she is shading with the 
other hand. The sculptor has immortalized 
Longfellow’s familiar verses by thus presery- 
ing them in enduring marble. 


“Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room, 
And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls.” 


No emblem could more fittingly represent 
Miss Nightingale’s service to 
the world than this small 
lamp, modeled after one that 
she used to carry when going 
her nightly rounds at the hos- 
pital in Scutari. 

Although born in Florence, 
Italy, from which city she 
took her name, she was 
reared in England, amid the 
Derbyshire hills and in no 
ordinary home. ‘The house it- 
self with its gothic turrets 
was imposing and filled with 
costly ‘treasures of art. At 
an early age she came into 
possession of Lea Hurst with 
its ancestral wealth and all 


the’ social advantages which 
landed property confers in 
England. Her mother, a 


stately and beautiful woman, 
was noted for her great kind- 
ness to the poor. Her father, 
a man of artistic tastes, be- 
lieved that a girl’s education 
should include something more 
than elegant accomplishments 
and a knowledge of cross- 
stitch. So Florence received 
a liberal education under the 
best masters. Hxtensive 
travel further enriched her 
fine mind. She was the first 
Englishwoman to penetrate to 
the remotest sources of the 
Nile. 

During one of her journeys 
she came across the Kaiser- 
werth institution on the 
Rhine, a unique combination 
of hospital, foundling asylum, 
industrial school and peniten- 
tiary for women. It was 
small compared with the ex- 
tensive settlement of today, 
but its polity was in accord with certain ideas 
of her own. So she immured herself within its 
grim walls for three months, performing the 
arduous duties of a night nurse. Then she 
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returned to her Derbyshire home and 
founded in London a school for the educa- 
tion of nurses. She presided personally 
over its minutest routine and gave bounti- 
fully to its needs from her private purse. 
From childhood she showed a taste for nurs- 
ing. Her dolls were always in a delicate 
state of health and had to be poulticed and 
bandaged. Her first “real live patient” was 
the dog of an old Scotch shepherd. 

Though young, courted and admired, 
neither the allurements of society nor the 
intellectual riches of her cultivated mind 
could satisfy her longings to be useful to the 
sick and suffering. So for a dozen years, in 
the prime of young womanhood, she led a 
life of incredible activity, studying with the 
Sisters of Charity in the Paris hospitals, 
and inspecting hospital methods the world 
over, from Edinburgh and Dublin in the 
north to Alexandria and Sardinia in the 
south. This shows that she would have been 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
From a picture taken about 1860 


distinguished for active benevolence at any 
time, although it was her service in the 
Crimean War which made her name im- 
mortal. 


When the war broke out in the spring of 
54, Miss Nightingale was “lady superin- 
tendent” of an “establishment for invalid 
gentlewomen during illness” in Cavendish 
Square, London. Her opportunity had come, 
yet she was not the first to conceive the 
idea of sending women nurses to the tentless 
soldiers dying in Constantinople and the 
Crimea. The honor of the suggestion be- 
longs to Lady Maria Forrester, who actually 
engaged three nurses and then begged Miss 
Nightingale to take charge of the expedition. 
From one end of Hngland to another offers 
of assistance poured in to the Government. 
When she set sail for Scutari the demonstra- 
tion was overwhelming because her wealth 
and high social position made her sacrifice 
more conspicuous. Had she come from a 
humble home the act would have been just 
as noble but, of course, less noticeable. Her 
journey through France, with her band of 


‘forty-two nurses, was a continuous ovation. 


Hotel keepers made no charge 
for services and servants re- 
fused to take fees. 

Today it is impossible to 
realize how novel was the 
idea of a woman of education 
and high social standing be- 
coming a nurse. The under- 
taking was so new, so at vari- 
ance with English custom and 
tradition that it called forth 
some adverse criticism. Many 
thought it improper for women 
to nurse in a military hospi- 
tal. Others said it was “non- 
sense to attempt to nurse sol- 
diers when they did not even 
know what it was to nurse a 
baby.” Those who went were 
dubbed ‘“nightingales,’ and 
Punch poked fun at them in 
a popular ditty beginning: 


“Listen, soldier, to the tale of 
the tender nightingale, 

‘Tis a charm that so will ease 
your wounds so cruel, 

Singing medicine for your 
pain, in a sympathetic 
strain, 

With a jug, jug, jug of lemon- 
ade or gruel,” 


When these devoted women 
reached their destination they 
must have quailed before the 
sight that met their eyes. 
Men were crowded like cattle 
into the rudely improvised 
hospitals. Into a space as- 
signed for 1,200 no less than 
2,000 were stretched on the 
floor, so that the attendants 
could scarcely pass between 
them. ‘There was no proper 
food, no medicines, no changes 
of clothing, no fresh air in the 
fetid, over-crowded corridors. Rats reigned 
supreme. The average of deaths for the first 
six months was sixty per cent. more than 
from cholera epidemics. Into this horrible 
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camp, fearless of contagion and careless of 
personal comfort, came Miss Nightingale and 
her nurses. Within a week they established a 
temporary kitchen, purified the wards and 
supplied delicacies from her private funds. 
They also furnished books and games, wrote 
letters for the soldiers, encouraged them to 
submit to painful operations and offered 
prayer at the bedside of the dying. ‘This 
lesson of self-denial was not lost on the men. 
One poer fellow burst into tears and ex- 
claimed: “I can’t help crying when I see 
them. Only think of English women coming 
out here to nurse us. It’s so homely and 
comfortable.” Another said to a comrade, 
after Miss Nightingale had expressed a hope 
that he was feeling better, ‘I could ’ave 
said, ‘Ma’am, I feels as fit as a fightin’ cock,’ 
but I managed to get out somethin’ a bit 
more polite.’ It is no poetic fancy but 
actual truth that the men kissed her very 
shadow on the wall. 

After twenty-one months of almost super- 
human work in Scutari, Miss Nightingale 
was prostrated by a fever which left her 
physical strength forever broken. Yet she 
refused to go back until the war was over. 
A grateful people insisted upon some form 
of recognition for-her services and raised a 
fund of £50,000, to which every soldier in 
the army contributed a day’s pay. This 
money she refused for herself and devoted 
to a school for training nurses and hospital 
attendants. Again she came to her home 
amid the fine scenery of Derwent and in the 
lulls of bodily pain. wrote her Notes on 
Nursing, still a standard work of its kind. 

Though less generally known, Florence 
Nightingale’s later service to the British 
Government is really more enduring and 
notable than what she did in the brief cam- 
paign of the Crimean War. Through her 
endeavors its Sanitary Commission was es- 
tablished, and agents were appointed by Par- 
liament to investigate conditions of army 
life throughout the empire. The facts thus 
gathered were submitted to her and she for- 
mulated a system of reform in respect to 
drainage, water supplies and sanitation in 
general which completely revolutionized bar- 
rack life in India and elsewhere. It is a 
rare tribute to her learning and intelligence 
that in important matters of this sort defer- 
ence was paid to the judgment of this 
woman. She was also interested in reclaim- 
ing boys imprisoned for their first offense. 

For more than half a century Miss Night- 
ingale was a confirmed invalid, and for the 
last twenty years unable to leave her bed. 
Yet her mind was unclouded and she fol- 
lowed the events of the day with deep in- 
terest. Special honors were conferred on 
her by Queen Victoria, and King Edward, in 
May, 1904, on her eighty-fourth birthday, 
paid her the graceful compliment of making 
her a “Lady of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem.” On the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1897, Miss 
Nightingale was delighted at the idea of 
making nursing a special feature of the ex- 
hibition. The curious old carriage used by 
her in Crimea was an object of much inter- 
est at the exhibit. At the jubilee dinner 
given to naval and military officers who 
served in the war each guest was asked to 
write the name of the person whose service 
during that memorable campaign would be 
longest remembered by posterity. Hach 
wrote Florence Nightingale. 

An Irish clergyman was once asked to 
what sect she belonged. He replied, “She 
belongs to a sect which, unfortunately, is a 
rare one—the sect of the Good Samaritan.” 
She was tolerant of all religious beliefs but 
her church connection was with the Chureh 
of England. The keynote to her character 
may be found in these self-revealing words: 
“Tf I could tell you all, you would see how 
God has done all and I nothing. I have 
worked hard, very hard, that is all, and I 
have never refused God anything.” 
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The Municipal Church 


Dr. Gladden Replies 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Permit me to say that your comment on 
my article in the Century Magazine quite 
misconceives the nature of my proposition. 
Certainly there is no suggestion in that arti- 
cle that the churches of any community 
should attempt ‘to monopolize the public 
administration of philanthropy, education 
and religion’; mor that they should be 
“united in one theocratic organization”; nor 
that they should entertain “the purpose of 
administering the religious and philanthropic 
affairs of the world.” I am at a loss to 
know how any one could find any such prop- 
ositions in that article. 

Will you permit me to tell your readers— 
for I should really like to have them know— 
exactly what I have suggested? An outline 
of the plan submitted to the churches of 
Columbus will make it clear. It is that the 
churches and religious societies of every 
considerable community form a general coun- 
cil in which each church shall be represented 
by its minister and two delegates—preferably 
one man and one woman. The purpose of 
this organization is simply to bring the 
churches into sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tions with all the institutions and agencies, 
public and voluntary, by which philanthropic, 
correctional and welfare work is done. To 
secure this a committee is appointed upon 
each of the public institutions—the city 
prison, the county jail, the workhouse, the 
infirmary, the county children’s home, and 
so forth; also upon each of the voluntary 
organizations, the Associated Charities, the 


hospitals, the Playground Association, the 
Settlements, the Day Nursery, the Diet 
Kitchen, the Crittenton Home, and the 


rest; also upon each of several subjects 
needing investigation, such as child labor, 
unemployment, the social evil, substitutes 
for the saloon, and so forth. The work 
of these committees, it is expressly stated, 
is not to be inquisitorial or critical; it 
is simply to manifest to these organizations 
the interest of the ehurches in them, to study 
their work and to keep the churches in- 
formed respecting it, and to aid them in 
every possible way. ‘These committees are 
to report, so far as possible, at the monthly 
meetings of the council; and the delegates 
from each church are expected to keep their 
churches informed of the facts brought to 
light in these reports. The council is thus 
intended to establish a means of direct com- 
munication between the churches and the 
philanthropic agencies of the city; to keep 
before the churches the fact that here are 
interests concerning which they need to be 
intelligent, and in which they ought to be 
vitally interested; and to let all these work- 
ers, in public and private agencies—and not 
less the inmates of these institutions—know 
that the churches are thinking of them and 
caring for them. 

It seems to me that the people of the 
churches need such knowledge. of the unfor- 
tunate classes as this simple plan would 
furnish them. I do not believe that they can 
“inspire all men” to do the work that needs 
to be done for these classes until they know 
a great deal more about them than most of 
them now know. 

But why not let the churches get this 
knowledge for themselves? Because not one 
in ten of them will take the pains to get it. 

But why not let the ministers’ association 
do this business? Because we want the 
churches—the men of the churches, and es- 
pecially the women of the churches—to have 
part in it. 

But why not leave it to the local church 
federation? If there is a chureh federation, 
as I have suggested in the article, that may 
very well take care of it. But the church 
federation, as now organized, tries to do a 
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good many things in which many of the 
churches will not unite. No church federa- 
tion includes all the churches and religious 
societies of its communities. My hope was 
that this one would take them all in, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jew, Gentile. Our Coun- 
cil—if it is organized—will have no creed; 
its motto is Dr. Dawson’s simple phrase: 
“The union of all who love in the service of 
all who suffer.’ It seemed to me that all of 
us might get together on that platform to 
think of and care for our hapless neighbors, 
and that it would do us all good to come 
together for this purpose. 

The facts that would be brought to light 
in such a sympathetic and comprehensive 
study of the social conditions of the com- 
munity could hardly fail to quicken and 
stimulate the life of the churches taking 
part in it. I am sure that many of our 
churches need this kind of quickening, and 
that those who think they do not need it are 
the ones that need it most. If any man thinks 
that the relation of our churches, as churches, 
to the needy and unfortunate people of their 
communities is all that it ought to be, I do 
not agree with him. I think that there is 
a great and deplorable weakness right here. 
I am not alone in this opinion. I read this 
paper, which you criticize,‘ first in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Wilbur Chapman, and he said 
to me afterward, ‘““HXvery word that you have 
said is true.” And I should like to repeat 
one sentence frem that article: ““When the 
churches of any community get ready to con- 
centrate their energies upon work like this, 
it is safe to predict that a great multitude 
of men of intelligence and goed-will who 
now stand aloof from them will stand 
aloof no longer.” That sewtence is not con- 
jecture. It is based upon a good many per- 
sonal confessions. There are men—and they 
are among the best men—the best Christians 
—in our communities who are not in the 
churches because they cannot see that the 
churches have any definite program of good 
work that appeals to them. They don’t want 
to be “inspired” any more. They have been 
“inspired” enough, What they want is the 
chance to get hold and do something, They 
are in the settlement; they are in the Asso- 
ciated Charities; some of them are in the 
Y. M. C. A.; they are not in the churches. 
I think that the churches need these men, 
and that these men need the churches, and 
that this simple plan may help to bring the 
churches and the men together. 

Let me say that I am just getting our 
proposed plan of organization printed (it is 
not yet adopted) and-if anybody cares to 
see it I will be glad to send it to him. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

Columbus, Aug. 7, 1910. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aug. 11, had had a long and 
honorable public career. Born in Lowell, 
Mass., seventy years ago, she studied law 
in Jowa and was admitted to the bar in that 
state. A member of the W. C. T. U., she 
became a successful lecturer on temperance, 
and being also an active Republican poli- 
tician, she saddened some of her sisters in 
the temperance work who hung their hopes 
on the Prohibition party. She was for a 
number of years ‘president of the Woman's 
National Republican Association, and also 
dean of the Woman’s Law League of Wash- 
ington. During the Spanish War she visited 
camps and hospitals and was influential in 
introducing trained nurses into the United 
States army service. President Roosevelt 
appointed her. as a representative of the 
nation at the Seventh International Red 
Cross Conference in Russia in 1903. She 
had a saving sense of humor which made her 
a cheerful as well as effective campaigner 


for the various philanthropic reforms in which 


she took a leading part. 
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The Country Village and the Church 


The Amherst Conference of Rural Workers 


By Rev. Malcolm Dana 


The Conference of Agricultural Educators 
and Rural Social Workers in connection 
with the summer school of agriculture at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College sur- 
passed, in attendance and interest, the fond- 
est hopes of its promoters. The attendance 
was significant as evidencing the large and 
representative interest this conference is 
calling forth. “Though a Massachusetts en- 
terprise, three- hundred names were regis- 
tered as far north as Maine, as far south as 
Kentucky and as far west as_ Illinois. 
Among those present were 65 farmers, 63 
teachers, 39 clergymen, 31 housekeepers, 12 
librarians, 11 business men and 8 students. 
The rest were unclassified. 

The purpose of the conference was clear 
cut and kept ever in the foreground—to em- 
phasize the facts that there must be a uni- 
fied effort in building the rural community, 
with a leadership of public persons and or- 
ganizations having in mind the total interest 
of the towns and villages, and that the agri- 
cultural problem is basic to the social wel- 
fare everywhere. 

The morning sessions were truly confer- 
ences, though presided over by expert leaders 
who guided and gave specific and practical 
outcome to the free and democratic discus- 
sions. These sectional conferences gathered 
for discussion of (a) village improvement 
societies, playgrounds, (0b) librarians, (c) 
country clergymen, (d) teachers of agricul- 
ture, (e) county Y. M. C. A., (f) grange 
work. In the afternoons and evenings formal 
and constructive addresses were given by 
such eminent men as President Butterfield 
of the Agricultural College, Hon. Charles M. 
Gardner, Rufus W. Stimson, Dr. David 
Snedden, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Wilbert L. 
Anderson, Rev. E. Tallmadge Root and Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, assistant superintendent 
of the Presbyterian department of Church 
and. Labor. 

The spirit of the conference was earnest 
and vital. There was a large crossing over 
between the sections. The imaginary line 
between religious and secular disappeared. 
Those interested in some specific branch of 


rural effort showed at all times a conscious-, 


ness that all branches of effort are means to 
one common end—community building—in 
which all have their co-ordinate place. Pos- 
sibly it was the country clergyman’s section 
that gave the watchword for the conference 
at large—‘‘Consolidation somewhere and co- 
operation everywhere.” 

The problem of agriculture appeared fun- 
damental in the making of country life 
profitable, attractive and enduring. The 
mission and opportunity of the country 
church, school, grange, library, playground, 
etc., were exalted. Educational effort ap- 
peared the hope of a better tomorrow, in 
focusing attention upon the young and upon 
the utilizing of all the above media. Voca- 
tional training was most emphasized— 
“learning by doing,” “efficiency by the effi- 
ciency of one’s own work.” The vocational, 
however, was increasingly to keep in mind 
the cultural and conserve it. 

The writer’s interest centered in the coun- 
try church section. Here it was truly con- 
ference, a constant trying to find out what 
had been done, in order to find out how 
things additional might be brought to pass. 
The program of this section (and largely the 
spirit of the whole) was due to the co-opera- 
tion of the Federation of Churches of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island in the person of 
its secretary, Rev. E. Tallmadge Root. 
These were subjects for the sectional confer- 
ences: (1) Have we got a program for the 


country church? (2) What should be the 
program for the country church? (8) 
What should be the church’s program as a 
community builder? (4) What shall be the 
church’s relation to rural, institutions? 

The deliberations of this section were 
noteworthy, its conclusions even pronounced 
“revolutionary.” It was largely representa- 
tive of the denominations. There was a 
large lay interest and attendance. Lines of 
resistance to the general trend toward co- 
operation, federation and even consolidation 
appeared. But it was clear that the prevail- 
ing opinion was that churches, and even 
ministers, must give up life in order that 
the community might find it. On the other 
hand, the one time centrality of the church 
at the heart of the community life, as the 
great leading force, is coming back. The 
large verdict was, that ministers were not 
abreast of their peoples in the desire for 
co-operation and federation, and that the 
ministry is even more hampered by “officials 
higher up.’’ It was the universal’ opinion, 
however, that “the spirit of the age will not 
tolerate a church that will not co-operate.” 

Two sets of resolutions, from the country 
clergyman’s section of the conference, will 
go down to history, and are already the sub- 
ject. of large newspaper comment. The 
“Amherst Platform’ below is important in 
that these conclusions are regarded as essen- 
tial to the life of the country church. 


1. In common with all churches, the coun- 
try church should emphasize evangelism, moral 
reform and mission as vital issues in its policy. 

2. The country church should be a sympa- 
thetic center for all the legitimate interests of 
the entire community. 

8. The different church organizations of 
each country community should federate for 
consolidation somewhere and _ co-operation 
everywhere. 

4. The country church should make a thor- 
ough survey of the community as the basis of 
its work. 

5. The country church should promote or 
inspire: (a) The improvement of schools and 
their consolidation wherever possible. (b) 
All movements looking toward better farming. 
(c) Public recreation through playgrounds. 
(d@) Public health and better living conditions. 
(ec) Co-operation with grange and other com- 
munity organizations for plans of progress. 
(f) An old home week. Promote active con- 
nection with old and former members. 

6. Within the community the country 
church should determine its policies by the 
needs of the marginal man. 

7. The pastors of country churches should 
receive salaries commensurate with the present 
prevailing economic conditions. 


The other resolutions express the large 
appreciation of those present of the import- 
ance of the conference just ended and the 
service rendered by those responsible for it: 

Resolved, that the ministerial section of 
the Conference of Social Workers, 

1. Hereby expresses its grateful appre- 
ciation of the splendid thing done by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in ar- 
ranging this unique, fruitful and prophetic 
assembly of all interested in the betterment 
of country life and especially of the wise 
and tireless service of President Butterfield 
and Professor Hurd. 

2. Resolved, that the country church 
should build up the community, promote and 
inspire active measures for the public good 
and social welfare, recognizing that the 
prosperity of the church is an expression of 
the well-being of the community. 

3. We recommend that state and local 


conferences, both denominational and inter- 


denominational, give place to the subject of 


rural progress in. their programs and by 


committees. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S REFUSALS 


Again a second time he went away and 
prayed, saying, My Father, if this cannot 
pass away, except I drink it, thy will be 
done.— Matt. 26: 42. 


Destiny has two ways of crushing us— 
by refusing our wishes and by fulfilling 
them. But he who only wills what God 
wills, escapes both catastrophes. “All things 
work together for his good.”—Amiel. 


Did not God 


‘Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask, 


We should be ruined at our own request. 
—Hannah More. 


When I go speedily in any action, Lord, 
give me to call my soul to an account. It 
is a shrewd suspicion that my bowl runs 
down hill, because it runs so fast. And, 
Lord, if I go in an unlawful way, start 
some rubs to stop me, let my foot slip or 
stumble. And give me the grace to under- 
stand the language of the lets thou throwest 
in my way.—Vhomas Fuller. 


Who rises from prayer a better man, his 
prayer is answered.—George Meredith. 


Since all the downward tracts of time 
God’s watchful eye surveys; 

Oh, who so wise to choose our lot 
And regulate our ways? 


Since none can doubt his equal love 
Unmeasurably kind; 

To his unerring gracious will 

' Be every wish resigned. 

Good, when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less, when. he: denies‘. xu 

E’en: crosses, from his sov’reign hand, 

| ‘Are blessings in disguise... 
... —JSomes: Hervey. 


After all, there is something better than 
always having one’s own way—andi that is 
not having it.. The one leads to selfishness, 
arrogance, disregard of others’ rights, isola- 
tion, perhaps to Bedlam and the suicide’s 
grave. The other leads to  self-restraint, 
perseverance, patience, often to success—at 
least, to accepting the divine way as the best 
way. Thank God that we do not always 
have our own way !—Francis EH. Clark. 


O Thou who art ever granting us 
gifts and delights and enriching life 
by thy presence and thy love, help us 
in all postponements and disappoint- 
ments which thy care decrees neither 
to judge wrongly of thy will to bless 
nor to be impatient because we cannot 
have desire fulfilled in present joy. 
Fix our hearts on thee and turn our 
wishes toward true and willing obe- 
dience to thy fatherly pleasure. For 
thou art better than our thoughts of 
good and there are depths and heights 
yet undiscovered in thy mercy. Yet, 
Lord, forget not our weakness and 
the tenderness of our hearts which 
thou thyself hast implanted. Be the 
steward rather than destroyer of our 
desires and in thine own good time 
fulfill them, according to the abun- 
dance of thy mercies\and the wisdom 
of thy love. So may we learn to wait 
without impatience and to work in 
restfulness of heart. And may all 
our deepest wishes be summed up in 
the desire for the coming of God's 
kingdom and the honor of his name. 
Amen. 


pi 
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Little Chap goes trolling before breakfast 


Our Island 


An ideal vacation! What should it in- 
clude? A complete change of scene and of 
air to a place beautiful and health-giving, 
a change of work and a rest, not just loaf- 
ing, but new work that is play. All this 
in good company. And if this can be 
managed so as to add a new source of joy 
to your life, and beyond this, if there is a 


Building Our Bungalow 


wee canny Scotch blood in you and you 
know the holiday has added to the family 
wealth a bit, now would that not be ideal? 

All this we had last summer. There are 
five of us, Father, Mother, Big Chap, Little 
Chap and Baby Girl, too many to descend 
upon our beloved relatives, however will- 
ing, and getting so big that railway fare 
counted. The family: council decided we 
must have a place of our own somewhere. 
The family purse decided it must be inex- 
pensive and not too far away. At last our 
searches brought to light that we could buy 
an island in the Georgian Bay from the 
government for about fifty dollars. 

Think of it! An island! Robinson 
Crusoe! own an island? Magnificent! 
We bought, site unseen, leaving the selec- 
tion to a friend. Five miles from a store 
and as many from all but one neighbor. 

A Saturday in July found -us in a 
_procession, leaving Point au Baril, 180 
miles north of Toronto. First the hired 
launch with us all in it, then a fishing boat 
with our provisions, tent and trunks, and, 
last, our little rowboat. We found our 
island after a search, and knew it from the 
hundreds of others because it had our name 
painted on it in letters two feet long. Also, 
it had a porcupine sitting up a ‘birch tree. 
Big Chap poked him gently with a stick, 
but afterwards when he grunted around the 
tent nights we were sorry we poked him 


gently, and laid up piles of stones for his, 
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By Rev. William T. Gunn 


benefit. It threatened rain, and a few drops 
fell, so we got the tent up in a hurry, and 
then it did not rain any more, so we got 
settled. 

Sunday we looked round our island; only 
an acre and a quarter of granite, with a 
few trees on it, but owr island, and having 
one site for a house, giving a glorious view 
past other islands, out to the barrier 
shoals and the open water southwestward. 

What can I say of the sunsets over the 
water, of the thousand channels between the 
islands where no storm could raise rough 
water, of the black bass that lived there and 
came up to watch Big Chap wash the dishes, 
and were quietly induced to come ashore 
for a dance in the frying pan? The mink 
ran over the rocks near our feet; the wild 
duck flew past; the loons came and called 
for us; the gulls cried the sunrise to us, 
and the night hawks brought the twilight. 
The merry mosquitoes drove us behind the 
netting of the tent and to bed at sundown 
with a regularity reminiscent of the com- 
pulsory piety of childhood, and fine for tired 
city folk. 

Inconveniences ? Certainly: the  fire- 
places we made, the things that fell into the 
fire, the pine knots that burned so fiercely 
and blackened the pots so that Mother 
served the meals with occasional black 
smudges in unusual places. Then the 
storms that nearly blew the tent down, and 
the time it rained four days and every one 
of us had grit enough to keep jolly. The 
eoal oil. stove that had to be kept out of 
draughts, and the bread that burned. But 
these things were all fun. 

How good food tasted! Imagine big soup- 
plates of porridge and fried bacon, or salt 
pork and eggs for breakfast in midsummer 
—and none of the gravy wasted! How good 
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Biz Chap and Little Chap introduce Baby Girl to thelate Mr. Percupine 


in the 30,000 Isles 


the coffee tasted! he pork and beans, too, 
but the blueberry pies were beyond words— 
a quart and a half of fresh, big, juicy 
berries to each pie, and four of us to a 
pie, Baby Girl not yet having come to the 
pie age. The pie was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

Little Chap thought he was a Jonah be- 
cause he couldn’t catch any fish, but one 
morning’s early trolling brought him back 
triumphant with a catch you can see for 
yourself in the picture. They were mostly 
pike, though this was unusual, as_ black 
bass are the fish among the rocky islands. 

When the lumber came we all set to work 
to build our bungalow in this wise: a roof 
over all, 30 feet by 20; one 10-foot strip, two 
bedrooms and an attic bedroom; a second 
10 x 20 living-room and the veranda in front 
10 x 20. Founded on bare, solid rock, 
leveled at the front and sloping every which 
way to four feet lower at the back, every 
post was of differing size and slant to fit 
the rock. 

Laying tongue and grooved flooring de- 
manded cast-iron hinges in our anatomy 
where none had been provided by nature. 
Such sawing and such hammering of 150 
pounds of nails! Such calculation, by the 
aid of Huclid Book I., Prop. 47, to find out 
the length of the rafters! The tar paper 
we put on the roof and the tar it took 
weeks to get off our hands! ‘There we are 
in the picture, Father on the roof and Big 
Chap with the can of pitch in the window. 

But there was something fine about it, 
the primeval man, the savage, the pioneer 
knew it. To rent a house, to buy one, to 
step into something somebody else built— 
all have their joys; but to build a home 
for your family with your own hands on 
your own plans—a shelter from the wind 


View from Our Veranda 
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and a coyert from the rain, @ home—thisfriend’s eager eyes, ‘that the boy’s vice is 


is elemental and satisfies something 
down inside; and we did it. Hurrah 
us! What matter if the first night 


deep 
for 
we 


moved in, while the windows, doors and the ° 


roof of the upstairs windows were still 
missing, it came up several thunder storms! 
We certainly had a fine view and an inter- 
esting. night. ; 

What of the quiet Sunday afternoon Bible 
studies, with friends camped near by? 
Peter’s boat and Jonah’s voyage and that 
morning by the Sea of Galilee—all outdoor 
stories and studied outdoors. And _ the 
good-by at last, rising by starlight, the 
ripples from the launch in the still water 
of the early dawn, the big eagle on the 
pine tree, with the morning sun on his 
breast. Back in the city again, how good 
things looked and tasted, and the mind wt 
had to work! Wasn’t it an ideal vacation? 
And all winter we were planning how we 
would go back and have another one this 
summer. 


‘‘How Still He Lieth” 


BY FREDERIC E. SNOW 


How still he lieth in his narrow bed! 
The marks of rugged toil are on his face 
‘And hands, folded so calmly in their place 
Upon his quiet heart: the years have fled 
And left a silver aureole on his head; 
The lines of age are smoothed away, and now 
The look of youth returning crowns his brow. 
How peacefully he sleeps with naught of dread 
That he must wake and hurry to his toil! 
No fears of coming ill disturb his rest, 
Nor tho’ts of sorrow o’er his spirit sweep. 
Then lay him tenderly beneath the soil 
And gently press the sods upon his breast, 
For fo! He giveth His beloved sleep! 


Whipping it Out of Him 


“Raymond is so obstinate,’ sighed his 
mother, unbosoming her woes to her pas- 
tor, ‘and, do you know, I guess the baby 
is growing up to be exactly like him. You 
can’t imagine what a trial he is already! 
I suppose I must begin at once, on Ray, 
anyhow, to whip it right out of him.” 

She lifted a none-too-muscular arm with 
a bit of laugh. 

The parson smiled, at the arm, at the 
mother, at her philosophy of boys. Hed 
been a boy himself, and none too good a 
one, 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, 
that obstinacy.” 

The lady was flushed and hot at once. 

“From me?’ she suggested scornfully. 

Now it was rather obvious that he couldn’t 
—from her. So the clergyman shook his 
head and the head across the parlor was 
lifted into a higher toss. 

“Wrom his father?’ ‘guessed the lady. 
There wasn’t anybody else to guess; but, as 
an affectionate -wife, she felt the insinuation 
and resented it. For her to call Mr. Jenkyns 
“obstinate” was a joke; from any one else 
it was an insult. 

The wily preacher smiled again and went 
gently on. 

“Mr. Jenkyns is the firmest man, almost, 
I know. Nothing can turn him to the wrong 
when once he sees the right. He is unflinch- 
ing in the face of opposition, when he is con- 
vinced that he is right. He always goes 
ahead—straight. .I would trust him any- 
where’—the lady’s face was radiant with 
approval, for she knew these were but facts 
—‘and under any circumstances. Only I 
was talking with his mother yesterday and 
she declared that Ray was the perfect copy 
of his father and ‘just so obstinate.’ Did it 
ever occur to, you,’ he leaned a little for- 
ward and smiled even more gently into his 


“Ray inherits 


often the man’s virtue, that instead of ‘whip- 
ping it out’ of Ray the best course will be, 
by patience long and prayer that prevails 
with God, to transform that obstinacy of the 
boy into the firmness of the man? Ray’s 
grandmother seems to have succeeded admi- 
rably. Coax her secret out of her and use 
Lbs? Te OagAc 


The American Church at 
Leipzig 
BY REV. DAVID PHILLIPS HATCH 


Congregationalists ought to have an inter- 
est in the American Church at Leipzig, in- 
asmuch as its organization forty years ago 
was due almost entirely to the interest and 
efforts Of the late Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss 
of Chicago. Its work, mainly for the Eng- 
lish-speaking students in the University and 
Conservatory, is no small feature in the life 
of the young men and women who for a 
period of foreign study find its ministry a 
veritable godsend. It is truly a “home 
church,” as the writer can testify from a 
three months’ residence in the city. 

Leipzig, while a great city of over half a 
million souls, is quite provincial, and purely 
Saxon. The foreign element plays a small 
part in the life of the place as a whole. It 
is unusual to hear a word of Hnglish on the 
street, except in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity, while the students are passing to and 
from lectures. It is a little away from the 
lines of tourist-travel, and comparatively 
few visitors remain here long, with Berlin 
and Dresden so near at hand. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that there is not much 
of interest even to the casual visitor, while 
for the music-lover, or the University stu- 
dent, it is an ideal place for work. 

From the nature of the case the constit- 
uency of the American Church is temporary, 
made up of young men and women in resi- 
dence for one or two years. The present 
pastor, Rev. Burtis R. MacHatton, a Pres- 


REV. BURTIS RB. 
Leipzig, Germany 


MAC HATTON 


byterian of Pittsburg, Pa., has for four 
years carried on a work of growing impor- 
tance and influence with marked success. 
The Sunday service is naturally the most 
conspicuous and important factor in the life 
of the church. A congregation of a hundred 
and fifty usually faces the preacher on Sun- 
day morning in the pleasant and commodi- 
ous chapel of a large girls’ school, donated 
to the church by the municipal authorities. 
The audience is made up of some of the 
ehoice young men and women from our col- 
leges and universities, with a sprinkling of 
college professors and graduate theological 
students. From this number it is possible 
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to enlist many to assist in the music, and the 
less formal evening services which are held 
in the hospitable home of the pastor and his 
wife. Musicians, clergymen, professors, 
teachers and spetialists in various depart- 
ments vary the program of these evening 
services. 

But the efficient service of Mr. MacHat- 
ton is by no means linaited to the Sunday 
services. His home is open once each week 
to all the congregation for social enjoyment, 
He is a friend in need to every newly- 
arrived American. He keeps a list of apart- 
ments and lodging houses for the benefit of 
these new arrivals; the genial presence of 
“Herr Doktor’ as interpreter not infre- 
quently shields the unsuspecting American 
from imposition on the part of German land- 
lords, and paves the way to a future of 
peace and comfort. Indeed, there are not a 
few good “Fraus” in Leipzig who regularly 
look to “Pastor MacHatton” to keep their 
apartments filled with prompt-paying Amer- 
icans, 

It is apparent how great the discourage- 
ments must be to the pastor who, already 
four years in the place, and having followed 
a strenuous course meanwhile himself in the 
University, as has his esteemed wife, must 
lose at the end of the semester many faith- 
ful helpers whom he has grown to love. 
Then, too, many, even of those who receive 
the most benefit, are heedless of responsibil- 
ity, while few have means to assist largely in 
financial ways. With but a handful of Eng- 
lish-speaking residents as permanent mem- 
bers, the church must look largely to friends 
at home for support. 

There must be Congregationalists who, 
through friends in the University or Con- 
servatory of Music, have come into close ac- 
quaintance with this modest. American 
Church, non-sectarian in all respects, yet 
Congregational both from its origin and in 
its democratic spirit. If any such should 
feel disposed to help the work by an offer- 
ing it might be sent to Rey. B. R. Mac- 
Hatton, Hohe Strasse, 47, Leipzig. 


Hunts in the Bible 


1. When did a man mourn for the death 
of a plant? 

2. The death of twelve men in the Old 
Testament was connected with trees. Who 
were they? 

3. Name a man in the Old Testament 
who was stoned to death for doing wrong, 
and a man in the New Testament who was 
stoned to death for doing right. 

4. What different languages are men- 
tioned in the gospels? 

5, What building, mentioned in the Bible, 
did it take nearly half a century to build? 

6. Where in the New Testament is there 
mentioned a bonfire of books? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF AUG. 13 
Psalm 148. 


Fire and hail (8). 
. Beasts, cattle, creeping things and flying 

fowl (10). 

10. Fruit-trees and cedars. 

i, the WG). 

i Aaa hrs Us Weir Ber bso ed) 18 

1S (ie) 

14. Mountains (9); angels (2); 
(12, 14) ; wind (8); saints (14). 


1. Water, hail, snow, vapor (4, 8). 
2a (5). 

3. Praise. 

4. Kings, princes, judges (11). 

fan CEPA 

6. Praise ye the Lord. 

7. Dragons. 

8. 

9 


children 


Five great enemies to Peace inhabit with 
us, viz.: Avarice, Ambition, Envy, Anger 
and Pride, and if those enemies were to be 
banished we should infallibly enjoy per- 
petual Peace.—Petrarch. rae 
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Poor Little Dandelion 


The first time I saw him 
His hair was yellow; 
The next time we met 
It was thin and white; 
The last time, alas! 
A baldheaded fellow! 
Queer world, isn’t it? 
But then, it’s all right. 
—Henry Crocker. 


The One that was Needed 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 


Tilly was on the side piazza, looking at 
Mrs. Whitehead’s scrap-book, when she heard 
it—the bit of talk that came to her through 
the pantry window. Mrs. Howe had run 
over to borrow some baking-powder, and had 
stayed for a chat. 

“Yes, I thought I’d keep the oldest one,” 
Mrs. Whitehead was saying, “for she could 
help me in a great many ways; but I find it 
is more than it is worth to get any work 
out of her.” 

“Too bad!” replied the visitor. 
about the other?” 

“Tilly? @h, she’s too little to expect any- 
thing from! I do need somebody to take 
steps for me, and Kate is old enough, but it 
isn’t in her. She’d have a good home and 
I’d do well by her’—here the pantry door 
must have shut, for Tilly heard no more. 

She sat staring at the picture of Mt. 
Washington, her little mouth working, as 
was her habit when absorbed in thought. 

So Kate was losing her chance to stay in 
that beautiful place, with its fields and woods 
and flowers and birds, its horses and cows 
and chickens, its wonderful, sweet-smelling 


“How 


mornings and its splendid sunsets! Did 
Kate know? ‘Tilly wondered. Oh, if only 
she herself were not too little! Pain crept 


into her eyes as she thought of the Home to 
which she must go back next week. She 
shrank from the vision of its bare, noisy 
playgrounds, its long, cheerless dormitories, 
the unlovely views from its windows—fac- 
tory roofs, brick walls, dingy back yards. 

Tilly drew a deep sigh, and then laying 
the big book carefully on a chair, ran lightly 
out towards the barn. She went straight to 
the hayloft and began to climb the ladder. 

“You here, Kate?’ she called. 

The girl by the open window did not look 
up from her book. 

“What you want?” she asked. 

“T want to tell you something.” 

“Well, in a minute. Let me finish this 
chapter.” 

Tilly dropped on the hay and watched 
her companion. Kate was not so very much 
bigger than she, after all! She wondered 
what the tasks were that she was too little 
for. She could make beds; once or twice 
she had wiped the dishes for Mrs. Whitehead 
when Kate was not to be found; she knew 
she could set the table, though she had never 
tried; she felt sure that she could iron—it 
looked easy—and she was certain she could 
stir cake. In the two weeks she had been 
there she had several times longed to get hold 


_-of-that stirring spoon, but had not dared to 


ask. She could feed the chickens; she could 
—oh, she could do ever so many things! 
“What you want to tell me?’ The ques- 
tion brought her back to Kate. 

“Oh !—Do you like it here?” 

“Why, yes; don’t you? I thought you’d 
got something to tell me.” 

“IT have. Should you like to stay here 
forever?” 

“Bet you I would! But we can’t. 
three weeks are up next Wednesday.” 

“You can stay if you want to,” said Tilly. 


Our 
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For the Children 


“Tilly Sanders! 
you mean?” 

And then Tilly told. 

“Guess I’d better hustle round, hadn’t I?” 
laughed Kate. “Oh, I hate work! I d’n’ 
know’s I want to stay if I’ve got to work 
all the time. I’d like to just sit up here and 
read, or pick berries and eat ’em. I’d love 
to pick apples, wouldn’t you? And peaches! 
Wish they’d hurry up and get ripe. Well, 
you go ’way now, I want to read.” 

“T thought you’d go and help,” and Tilly’s 
lips drooped disappointedly. 

“T don’t b’lieve there’s anything for me 
to do now. I'll finish this, and then p’rhaps 
I'll come.” 

Tilly went down the ladder 
“Maybe there’s potatoes to pare,” 
thought. “I guess I could do those.” 

She appeared at the kitchen door. 

“What you want?’ asked Mrs. Whitehead. 
“Something to eat?” 

“No’m,” amswered the child. She sidled 
in, weighted with the responsibility of her 
new thoughts. “I didn’t know but, maybe, 
I could do the—potatoes.” 

“Pare the potatoes?” scowled the farmerx’s 
wife. ‘‘Why, de you know how?” 

“T guess I could,’ answered Tilly. 
looks real easy.” 

“Well, you can try it, if yeu want to, but 
I guess you'll get sick enough of it by the 
time you’ve done two or three. Here’s the 
pan. They’re in the second bin in the dark 
cellar.” 

Tilly brought up the potatoes and washed 
them earefully. Then she took the little 
stubby knife and began to pare. It was not 
quite so simple as she had fancied, but she 
kept bravely at it, Mrs. Whitehead giving 
her amused glances now and then. 

“How do you like paring potatoes?” she 
asked, when they were ready for the boiling. 

“Pretty well,” was the quiet answer. 
“Are they all right?’ 

“First-rate. Want to do something else?’ 

“Oh, yes’m, I’d love to!” 

“All right! There’s the beans to shell and 
the corn to husk—TI guess you can do them. 
You take the pods this way,’ and Mrs. 
Whitehead gave a hasty object-lesson. 

“This is fun!’’ chuckled Tilly, as the fat 
beans tumbled into the pan. 

Mrs. Whitehead smiled grimly. It had 
been ‘‘fun” for Kate to wipe the dishes and 
to tidy up the woodshed the first time. She 
made no answer, but as she moved briskly 
about the kitchen she furtively watched the 
little girl. 

Kate came in before the corn-husking was 
completed, but Tilly was allowed to finish it 
unaided. 

The next morning it was Tilly that fed 
the chickens and fetched the eggs from the 
barn, and—to the small maid’s delight—it 
was Tilly who stirred the gingerbread and 
the Jenny Lind cake. E 

“T wish there was something every day to 
stir,” she ventured. 

“Bless you, child! do you like it so well 
as that?” smiled Mrs. Whitehead. 

Tilly wagged her little head emphatically. 

“Don’t it make your arms ache?’ 

“Not much,” she answered. “I don’t care 
if it does. I just love to see the things all 
mix up and the colors change, don’t you?” 

“T guess I don’t stop to think about colors 
when I’m hurrying to get cake into the oven,” 
laughed the farmer’s wife. ‘There, you’ve 
helped me a good deal. Now you can run 
and play, while I wash up the baking dishes.” 

“Why can’t I do it?” was the timid query. 

“Oh, you’re too little to handle these 
bowls !” 

“Please let me!’ begged the child. “T’ll 
be just as careful, and not break a thing. 
And I’ll get off every speck of dirt.” 


What in the world do 


slowly. 
she 
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“Well, do them if you want to,” was the 
laughing rejoinder. ‘Don’t have the water 
too hot! Yes, that’s about right. Drain 
them on that tin, and rinse them in clear 
water. The wiping towels are on the upper 
bar of the frame.” 

Thus Tilly quietly took up one task after 
another, occasionally accompanied by Kate, 
but oftener alone. She sometimes made mis- 
takes but she was never careless; and Mrs. 
Whitehead—who had prophesied to her: hus- 
band that such devotion to work was un- 
natural and would not last—found herself 
depending more and more on the willing little 
hands. 

As the day drew near that had been set 
for the children to return to the Home, Tilly 
grew anxious. The greater share of her 
mornings were now spent in the kitchen, for 
every opportunity to help was eagerly 
pounced upon. During these later days Kate, 
too, offered her assistance; but it was al- 
ways the little one upon whom Mrs. White- 
head could count, for she was seldom out of 
sight when needed. 

It was during the Tuesday noon meal that 
Farmer Whitehead said: 

“We're going over in the Hast Woods with 
the team right after dinner. Anybody want 
to go along?” 

“T do!” cried Kate. 

“And how about Tilly?” he questioned. 

“T’ve got to do the dishes,” she answered. 

“Oh, I forgot them!” exclaimed Kate. 

“T guess Mother’ll excuse you this noon, 
won’t you, Mother?’ 

“Yes, they ean both go,’ she replied. 

Mrs. Whitehead was busy in the buttery 
when the team drove away. Looking from 
the window she saw only Kate with the men. 
She stepped to the dining-room door. Tilly 
was scraping the plates and piling the dishes 
neatly together. 

“Why, child!” she cried, “why didn’t you 
go? Run along now! They’ll wait for you.” 

“No’m, I’d better stay. You said before 
dinner you were tired.” 

“Oh, well, I expect to be tired! 
do the dishes.” 

“So can I,” smiled Tilly, and she kept 
steadily at work. 

The little girl was in the piazza hammock 
when Mrs. Whitehead came downstairs after 
her nap. ‘Tilly jumped up to offer her seat. 
. “We'll have it together,’ said the lady, 
drawing the child down beside her. ‘My 
dear, how should you like to stay here, and 
not go back to the Home?” 

Tilly opened her brown eyes wide, while 
her face flushed with surprise and pleasure. 

“Do you mean it?’ she cried. “I’d love 
to, better than anything else in the whole 
world!” 

“Then it is a bargain,” Mrs. Whitehead 
smiled. “I need you and I want you. I was 
afraid you were too little to be of much help, 
but I don’t see how I could get along with- 
out you; and your willing sacrifice of today’s 
pleasure shows me that you are as unselfish 
as you are helpful.” 

When the team came back the two were 
still together in the hammock. 

“We've had a splendid time!” called out 
Kate. 

“So have I!” answered Tilly, and her eyes 
were shining. 


I could 


Once I wanted to let my light shine, but 
that is very long ago. Now I want to hide 
it behind the drawn curtains of my home, 
whatever light there is, just enough to see to 
read the faces of my loved ones. My hands 
are too tired te hold a torch on high, but 
they can light a candle in a nursery. I think 
all my hopes and ambitions are to be real- 
ized in the boy.—Ellis Meredith. 
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Great Discoveries 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Concerning Jesus 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


VII. The Messiah Receiving 
Popular Honor 


You have now reached in your study the 
crisis of our Lord’s career. You have seen 
how the disciples discovered that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and discovered, under his tui- 
tion, in what the Messiah’s glory consisted, 
and what were his ideas of forgiveness, of 
discipleship, service and rewards. In this 
climax of these lessons they discover him 
for a brief period honored by the people as 
their Messiah. Bring out this fact and its 
meaning as the disciples and the multitude 
then understood it and as the followers of 
the Messiah have since come to understand 
it. 

Read the account of our Lord’s entry into 
Jerusalem in all four Gospels. You will 
notice considerable differences in the narra- 
tives. For example, Mark (11: 4-6) and 
Luke (19: 32-34) tell the experiences of the 
two disciples in getting the colt, which 
Matthew omits. Matthew alone has two 
animals in his account, just as he alone has 
two blind men at Jericho (12: 30), and two 
demoniacs of the Gadarenes (8: 28), and 
brings in the mother of James and John in 
the lesson recently studied. Matthew: says 
that the entry into Jerusalem was made in 
order to fulfill the prophecy of Zechariah 
(Matt. 21: 4,5). Luke alone tells of Jesus 
pausing on the Mount of Olives and weeping 
over the impending doom of the city (Luke 
19: 41-44). Matthew says the- cleansing of 
the temple occurred on the day of the entry 
(21: 12, 13). It makes an. impressive 
climax there. Mark puts that;incident on 
the following day (Mark 11: 15-18). John 
puts it near the beginning of Jesus’ minis- 
try (John 3:,13-22). 

When you consider that, though this was 
the climax of the Messiah’s ministry, even 
the year on which it occurred cannot be de- 
termined, and the order of the days on which 
the events took place is an unsolved problem, 
it need not be expected that the words which 
Jesus uttered would be accurately reported. 
We have the record of what was remembered 
by his disciples when the Gospels were 
written, several years afterward, and their 
value lies in the impressions of them made 
on the early Christians when they came to 
apprehend and proclaim him as the Saviour 
of mankind. Show your pupils, then, what 
the writer of this. Gospel discovered in the 
entry into Jerusalem of the mission of the 
Messiah. He saw the Messiah as: 

1. The Prince of Peace. Though the dis- 
ciples early in this last journey discovered 
that their Master was the Messiah (Matt. 
16: 16), he often charged them not to tell 
any one what they had discovered (16: 16; 
17: 9). But as they came near to the city, 
the fact was publicly proclaimed and he made 
no effort to suppress it. Now his disciples 
hailed him openly as Israel’s king (Luke 19: 
37, 38), and the people came up and spread 
the news that he had come to re-establish 
the kingdom of David (Mark 11: 9, 10). 

But he had not come as the Jews expected 
their Messiah to come, the leader of a con- 
quering army. He was coming as a messen- 
ger of peace, though their enemies held 
power over them, in riding 6n a young ass. 
And this way of coming was deliberate. He 
had arranged for it beforehand (vs. 1-3). 

Thus the disciples discovered’ that the 
Webrew prophets, till then misunderstood, 
had long ago foretold that the Messiah was 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Aug. 28. Jesus Entering Jerusalem. Matt. 
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hearts and the heart of God. 


to come, not as a conqueror by war, but as 
the Prince of Peace (vs. 4,5). A new ideal 
of the Messiah began to be revealed, which 
has come to be the chief mission of Chris- 
tianity, its most prominent message in our 
time. 

2. The banishment of unrighteousness 
from the temple of God. The account of 
Christ’s triumphal entry by Mark seems to 
end in an anti-climax. He had been pro- 
claimed on the road by his disciples and by 
the multitude as the king of Israel, entering 
the Holy City to ascend the throne of his 
ancestor David, and the excited multitude 
made a royal path for him (vs. 8, 9). No 
doubt the disciples expected that when he 
entered the temple he would assert his sover- 
eignty by some sign from heaven. But Mark 
says that nothing unusual happened. Jesus 
looked about as a visit-r from Galilee might 
naturally look, and then went away with his 
disciples to Bethany. 

But Matthew provides the fitting climax. 
Jesus won no recognition of his authority by 
the priests and Jewish rulers, nor did he lead 
a victorious attack on the Roman garrison. 
But he attacked, instead, his own people, de- 
clared that the authorities of the temple had 
changed his Father’s house from a house of 
prayer into a den of thieves, and, with his 
disciples, drove the traders out of its courts. 

Thus the disciples made the further dis- 
covery that the Messiah’s reign was to be 
inaugurated not by war on an alien nation 
that had taken possession of his kingdom, but 
by reformation within it. This was the 
lesson that one of the apostles remembered 
long afterward (1 Pet. 4: 17), the fulfill- 
ment of a forgotten prophecy that is being 
revived in our time (Hzek. 9: 4-6). 

8. The children’s King. Matthew added 
one more wonderful thing to end that tri- 
umphal day. It was the discovery that chil- 
dren understood the meaning of the Messiah’s 
coming, while the authorities in the chureh 
and the theological teachers of that time were 
blind to it (vs. 14-16). The simplicity and 
sincerity of childhood discerned the great 
fact that the Prince of Peace and the King 
of Righteousness was mightier than the po- 
litical leader and the victorious warrior, the 


_true Messiah, not only to deliver Israel from 


her enemies, but to redeem mankind (Matt. 
AL: 25-27). 
t 


Faith and Trust 


All personal relations depend upon the 
conjoining power of faith, and Christianity 
most of all because it exists solely in the 
field of personal relations. To believe in 
an intellectual philosophy or a series of 
definitions or propositions propounded by 
authority is a wholly different thing from 
believing in the living Christ. If God could 
have saved the world by definitions he might 
have spared his Son. We believe in God, 
not merely in any record or tradition about 
God. And we commit ourselves to him in 
an act of the will, ever renewed and ever 
bringing us rest of soul, to which we give 
the name of trust. We confess that we 
cannot see. But none the less we go for- 
ward, assured that he whom we cannot see 
is our guide. 

The unique quality of Christian faith is 
that it thus bridges the gulf between the 
seen and the unseen, and establishes serene 
and steadfast personal relations between our 
The other 
trust—the trust in those we see—is the first 
and the continuing experience of our child- 
hood and our after life. We are born into 
one of the closest and most beautiful of per- 
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sonal relations, and the forsaking of a child 
by its mother, in the Bible thought, comes 
closest to the impossibility of the forsaking 
of the trusting soul by God. But to reach 
out through the darkness and risk the life, 
the future and the hope of good upon the 
personal relation invited and established by 
our unseen heavenly Father is the heroic 
deed of the believing soul. 

We are led to faith by the testimony of 
those who have exercised it and found it the 
stay and support of their souls. The story 
of the Book needs the continually renewed 
corroboration of human experience. Chris- 
tians are the world’s Bible. When we cease 
to find God in joyful personal relations 
through the venturing of faith, the end of 
our religion will be in sight. For Chris- 
tianity, which we sometimes think of as a 
perennial growth, may also be compared to 
the annual plants which owe their perpetu- 
ation to-a continually renewed seed-sowing. 

The important thing in this personal 
relation of faith and trust is not so much 
our share as God’s.. He asks us to trust in 
him. He sustains and rejoices our heart. 
The power is his that gives us security in 
our experiences. When we are disturbed 
and disheartened, it is well to make sure 
that we are trusting in something not our- 
selves—not believing in our belief, but be- 
lieving on God. The faith in the reality 
and good will of the unseen Father is the 
effective power of our Christian venturing. 

Do not lay too much emphasis upon faith 
as a duty. Regard it and proclaim it as 
the great opportunity, He who will not 
venture shall not have. He who remains 
entirely within the limits of the seen can 
claim no inheritance in the glories of the 
world that eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. God calls us in our 
limitations and our blindness to this great 
opportunity. It opens out into a_thou- 
sand other opportunities of work and joy. 
The life of faith becomes the faithful life. 
We learn what God would have of us, and 
seeking to fulfill his wish life is transformed 
and we are changed into the character in 
which God himself delights to think of us. 

aT) OR! 


Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 21-27. 
Faith and Trust. eb. 11: 1-40; Ps. 37: 
3-7. Is there any difference between faith 
and trust? What are some of the effects 
of faith as shown in our own lives? In the 


lives of others? Is faith a duty? 


Chicago’s Life-Saving Station 


“Where is your life saving station?’ said 
one of the recent summer visitors to a mem- 
ber of the commercial club. ‘There,’ he 
replied, pointing to Lake Michigan, accom- 
panying the word with a broad sweep of the 
hand from north to south along the line of 
the Illinois Central Railway. But the fact 
remains that this railroad’s franchise makes 
seven miles of lake front, nearest the con- 
gested parts of the city, inaccessible to the 
people who most need it. The rich who go 
away in summer have monopolized the north 
shore, and the south shore becomes accessi- 
ble only in the semi-suburban Hyde Park 
district. The great west side has no natural 
outlet to the water front. 

To remedy this abuse, Alderman M. J. 
Forman, a chief promoter of the playground 
movement, proposes an extension of the 
main cross-town central lines, either by 
subways or overhead tracks, to the water's 
edge. Such provision would be a greater 
boon to the poor than the present park and 
playground systems combined. Alderman 
Forman believes that in this way seven miles 
of beach can be, and will be, restored to the 
people. Diawits Cs 
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Among the New Books 


In the Field of Religion 


Is Christianity, the message set forth in 
the New Testament, the power of God unto 
salvation for the men of today and tomor- 
row? ‘This is the theme of The Gospel and 
the Modern Alan, by Shailer Mathews (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). The theme is discussed 
under three general heads—the problem, the 
reasonableness, and the power of the gos- 
pel. First it is shown that the content of 
the gospel is a message of a salvation that 
consists an social and individual realization 
of the spiritual life as revealed in Jesus; 
then that this message can be accepted by 
the modern man as reasonable because of its 
accord with his ewn constructive thinking; 
and finally that this gospel is a divine dy- 
namie for the emancipation and perfection of 
personality and for that better social order 
toward which modern thought is looking. 
The discussion is carried forward clearly and 
itself illustrates the thesis by its freedom 
from traditionalism, its sympathy with the 
life of the present time, and its manifest 
reaching forward toward a higher spiritual 
type of personal and social life. 

A book on a theme of perennial interest is, 
The Charms of the Bible, by Jesse Bowman 
Young (Eaton & Mains. $1.00 net). It pro- 
fesses to be, amd is, ‘‘a fresh appraisement” 
of the attractive qualities in the Scriptures 
and is well worth while. There is a chapter, 
for example, on Philemon, which shows how 
“ymsuspected beauties are sometimes lodged 
im the setting and environment of a book,” 
amd there are parts of Scripture which seem 
at first of little value, but viewed in connec- 
tion with the circumstances that gavé them 
birth reveal a vividness and grace not to be 
forgotten. Home Life in the Bible, Mountain 

and Sea, The Book of Hope, the Appeal to 

the Intellect, are some of the interesting 
themes considered. 

A defense of the historic faith in the 
divinity of Christ is set forth in The Self- 
Revelation of Our Lord, by J. C. V. Durell 
(imported by Seribner’s. $2.00 net). The 
method of the author is to study the words 
of Jesus concerning himself, mainly as re- 
eorded in Mark and Luke, then the evidence 
from the impression made on the minds of 
his disciples as shown in the earliest sermons 
and the epistles. The fourth gospel is con- 
sidered as lacking in historic perspective, but 
useful as evidence of the faith finally at- 
tained. The conciusion is that the teaching 
of Jesus was progressive and that the under- 
standing of his nature was also a growth, 
developing after the resurrection, but based 
on the self-revelation of Jesus in his own 
teaching. 

A good presentation of the conservative 
position on a central theme of theology is 
The Person of Christ, by Edward H. Merrell 
(Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 90 cents net). The 
author makes the doctrine of the Incarnation 
primary, all others depending upon it for 
their significance. He does not attempt to 
solve any of the problems raised by his theory 
concerning the two natures, or the reality of 
the humanity of Jesus, but he flatly asserts 
that Christ is God and from that basis at- 

‘tempts to explain the relation of Christ to 
‘the tri-unity of God, the Holy Spirit, the 
- Scriptures, redemption, regeneration, etc. Of 
course the author is not in sympathy with 
the modern historical interpretation of the 

Scripture. In the introduction it is declared 

of him that he was educated at Oberlin under 

Finney and Morgan, and has preserved their 

spirit—a statement which no ‘one who suc- 

ceeds in reading the book through will feel 
inclined to contradict. 

The Christian religion may be judged by 
its fruits, and there is no more ‘encouraging 
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and inspiring line of religious investigation‘ 
than the effort to discover what are these 
fruits. The Growth of the Kingdom of God 
(Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net) contains a 
course of lessons for adult Bible classes on 
this theme, by Sidney L. Gulick and Edward 
L. Gulick. It is based on an earlier book 
by Sidney Gulick, with the same title, all 
statistics being brought up to date and other 
material added. Remarkable growth through- 
out the centuries in understanding, in num- 
bers, in practice and in influence is clearly 
shown. There is a fund of interesting in- 
formation, good bibliographies with each 
chapter, questions for study, charts and 
other aids. The widespread use of such a 
book would be productive of much good. 


The Perils of Industry 


Who should bear the brunt of the perils 
of industry? In the dangerous trades are 
the perils and their consequences all to be 
borne by the men who do the work and their 
families? Such seems to have been mainly 
the policy thus far, in the United States, of 
the employers and the public. The whole 
story is told in Work Accidents and the 
Law, a volume of the Pittsburg Survey, by 
Crystal Eastman (Russell Sage Foundation, 
Charities Pub. Committee, New York. 
$1.50). This is a vital document, dealing 
with two fundamental topics, human life 
and justice. It is a careful and thorough 
study of the industrial fatalities occurring in 
the Pittsburg district, mainly in the railroad, 
mining and steel industries, for the year 
July, 1906, to July, 1907, and the indus- 
trial injuries for three months—526 fatal- 
ities and 509 casualities. What were the 
causes of these work-accidents? Were they 


preventable? Who was responsible? What 
was the economic loss resulting? By whom 


was the loss borne? These are some of the 
questions considered. In case of death to 
the breadwinner what happens to the fam- 
ily? Or in the even greater tragedy of men 
crippled, perhaps disabled for life, what com- 
pensation is received? The veterans 
wounded in war are pensioned. How about 
these wounded in the service of a nation’s 
industry? 

The record is not creditable. There is 
searcely a country of modern Hurope that 
is not from five to fifteen years ahead of the 
United States in making suitable provision 
for those who suffer from industrial acci- 
dents. This Pittsburg report brings to light 
certain important facts. So far as these 
fatalities are concerned, it is not the careless 
workmen who are, as is so often asserted, 
chiefly to blame. In only about 27 per cent. 
of the cases could the responsibility for the 
accident be laid on those killed, or on other 
workmen. About one-third of the cases 
were directly traceable to insufficient provi- 
sion for the safety of workmen on the part 
of employers. And in many cases this fail- 
ure was aggravated by the fact that it was 
in direct disregard of law. The economic 
loss resulting from these accidents, however, 
was borne almost entirely by those who were 
injured, or by the dependents of those killed. 
In 53 per cent. of the fatalities considered 
the widow and children were left to bear the 
entire economic loss, and in over half of the 
accident cases the employer bore no share of 
the loss, though in many cases hospital and 
burial expenses were paid by the employers. 

Considerable space is given to a discussion 
of Employers’ Liability laws, with the con- 
clusion that they are to be condemned, as 
they at present exist, from the standpoints 
of justice, method and practical utility. 
Various insurance plans are also fully con- 
sidered, especially that of the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad Relief Department. The volume 
also shows that the outlook is not wholly 
discreditable. Advance is being made in the 
matter of protecting machinery and prevent- 
ing accidents, as shown in recent action, 
fully described, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Several states also have ap- 
pointed ‘commissions to study the question 
of workmen’s compensation. Thus it may 
be said that the ground is well covered, and 
the best, as well as the worst, of existing 
conditions fairly explained. 

The volume is intensely interesting. It 
is not a dry and difficult documentary re- 
port, but well written, throbbing with hu- 
man interest, and at the same time it pre 
sents facts, pages and pages of facts, not 
theories, fancies or speculations. And it is 
of great importance as presenting the results 
of the first systematic investigation in this 
important field of human activities. 


Stories 


A new writer, Who calls himself “Col. 
Francis F. French,’ with an implication 
that he isn’t, displays a vivid imagination 
and an astounding yocabulary in a _ book 
entitled Skid Puffer (Holt. $1.50). It 
starts out as a series of character sketches 
around Pufferdom, a huddle of hovels cling- 
ing to the edge of a huge marsh somewhere 
near Indianapolis. The dialect is new, the 
stories fresh, original and amusing, though 
highly exaggerated. After the first hun- 
dred pages the writer slowly but surely 
changes, and by 149 the thing has become a 
rattling melodrama and Skid has ceased 
to be old Puffer’s son—he assuredly was at 
the start and had family characteristics 
detailed—being sent out on a wild chase 
in revenge for his mysterious mother’s death. 
The bewildered reader follows the trans- 
formation a bit breathlessly through 200 
exciting pages more. But this latter part 
is also well done. The author states that 
the first part lay in his desk for years be- 
fore he added the latter. The years creak 
at the joining. 

Marie Louise Goetchius, who has attained 
some eminence as a writer of short stories, 
has given the public a promising first book 
in Anne of Tréboul. The theme is the old, 
old one of woman's trust and man’s be- 
trayal, varied this time by the fact that the 
man is anxious, eager, to right the wrong, 
and the woman won’t allow him to do so, 
because he ‘‘doesn’t love” her. The story is 
laid in a little fishing village in Brittany 
and the characters, with the exception of the 
curé, are all peasants, connected with the 
fisheries. The story is dramatic, the de- 
scriptions faithful and full of color, the 
character-drawing clear. When the author 
grows older in novel-building, she will learn 
to suggest certain things that, here, she 
states rather too frankly, and, probably, she 
will learn not to mistake overdone senti- 
mentalism for  saintliness. Anne would 
have made the whole group of people with 
whom the plot deals happier by acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of common sense and 
marrying Yvon, Certainly her child had 
that right to claim from her. 

Once a poet always a poet. MJlaine 
Goodale Hastman, who began to be a poet 
before she’d really left the nursery, proves 
this in her latest story, Little Brother o’ 
Dreams (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). 
The story, is slight, the actors few; the 
charm lies in its sentiment. Little Brother 
is brought up by a lonely and deserted 
mother in poverty and seclusion on the crest 
of Fray Mountain., He meets, while but six, 
the child of a wealthy summer visitor, and 
their love story commences immediately, 
ending iz a compact to live out their lives 
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close to the heart of 
nature. The descriptions of summer are 
peetical, and lovely examples of Little 
Brother’s songs are scattered through the 
pages. A carper might wonder how the, 
child of a dialect-speaking mother, whose 
enly other comrade was an even more dia- 
lect-y hired man, managed to babble such 
flawless English. 

A combination of simplicity and power is 
shown in Hearts Contending, by Georg 
Schock (Harper’s. $1.50). The story is 
of a thriving, patriarchal group of Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. Outwardly their home is 
Happy Valley, with its fertile fields and 
well-filled barns. But the demons of 
tyranny and jealousy work havoe in the 
lives of father- and children. When the 
whirlwind of tragedy rends the family there 
is a fine scene in which the father, appro- 
priately called Job, is arraigned by his 
relatives. Then comes the slow working of 
atonement shared by the beautiful stranger 
who, adopted into the family, has unwit- 
tingly caused the abandonment of old 
loyalties. All the characters are interest- 
ing except the hero, who is colorless, - per- 
haps by way of: relief to the vividness of 
the others. 7 

Political conditions in Pennsylvania, and 
especially in Pittsburg, are well described 
in The Man Higher Up, by Henry R. Miller 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). The hero of the 
story when introduced is a newsboy, a waif 
of unknown parentage. He becomes, in 
course of time, a ward boss, mayor of ‘the 
city and finally governor. At first he is 
without conscience, but, under the guidance 
of a new influence, there is awakened within 
him a desire to serve the people. The dom- 
ination of state and nation by railroad, steel 
and Standard Oil interests is clearly de- 
scribed. In spite of some trying infelicities 
of style and some improbable sentimentaliz- 
ing, the work is so plainly inspired by a 
good spirit and tells the truth so clearly, 
that it will do good. 


on the mountain, 


Briefer Mention 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have published an 
interesting brief biography of the late Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjéornson, by William Morton Payne 
(50 cents net). 


An intimate view of life in a foreign 
military school is given in The Prussian 
Cadet, by Paul von Szczepanski, translated 
by W. D. Lowe (Dutton. $1.00 net). It 
consists of letters from a cadet to his 
mother. 


A new book for teachers by Margaret 
Slattery is 7'he Seed, the Soil and the Sower 
(Barton Co., Cleveland, O. 35 cents net), 
a reminder of the great opportunity which 
is theirs who are permitted both to prepare 
the soil and to implant in it good seed, from 
which shall spring up a harvest of useful 
manly and womanly lives. 


Examples of modern American preach- 
ing are found in two volumes, Zhe Chris- 
tian Pulpit and The Pulpit and Platform. 
The place of honor is given to Rey. J. H. 
Horst, D. D. The most famous sermon is 
The Prince of Peace, by Hon. William J. 
Bryan. The books are published by the 
Pulpit and Platform Pub. Co., Cincinnati. 


Under the caption Wisdom of the Hast 
Series Messrs. ©. P. Dutton & Co. are print- 
ing a series of translations from master- 
pieces of Oriental literature. The latest 
volumes are: T'he Wisdom of the Apocrypha, 
Translations from the Master-Singers of 
Japan, Hatracts from the Sacred Rites of 
the Bahais, Selections from the Classical 
Poets of China, and others. The books are 
tastefully made and priced each at sixty cents 
net. The aim of the series is to make 
English-speaking people acquainted with 
the varieties of Oriental thinking. 
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Hawaii Remembers Missionary Fathers | 


Memorial Dedicated on their Ninetieth Anniversary 


By Albert S. Baker 


Missionary of the Hawaiian Board 


Ten years after the organization of the 


American Board the first missionaries 
were sent to Hawaii, landing at Kailua 
April 12, 1820. Hawaii has just cele- 


brated the ninetieth anniversary of the 
landing of these missionary fathers, ‘in 
connection with the eighty-eighth annual 


Kailua church 


conference of the Hawaiian WHvangelical 
Association. 

We met on historic ground, in the large 
stone church built in 1836 by Father 
Thurston, with the ruined homes of Father 
Thurston and Father Bishop near by. This 
district was the ancient home of kings and 
chiefs. Here was fought the last battle 
between the idolators and the forces of the 
king, and the great heaps of stone, which 
were raised over the bodies-of the slain, can 
still be seen. Near by lived the good 
Kaahumaim and the heroic Kapiolani, who 
once for all defied the dread volcano’s 
wrath but four years after the missionaries 
landed. 

A bronze tablet was unveiled on one pillar 
of a large arch of lichen-covered lava stone 
at the entrance to the church at Kailua. 
The tablet was unveiled by Miss Ethel 


Paris, a granddaughter of Rey. John D. 


Paris, the last American Board missionary 
on the field where Father Thurston was the 
first, each laboring for forty years in this 
district. Miss Paris has both Hawaiian 
and American blood in her veins, and was 
well chosen to uncover a memorial almost 
wholly paid for by the Hawaiian Chris- 
tians themselves. Probably 1,000 people 
were present on this historic and noteworthy 
occasion. 

A delegation of Hawaiians attended the 
International Council at Boston in 1899, 
and at that time visited Plymouth, Mass. 
They saw the Plymouth monument, and 
determined to have a memorial to the mis- 
sionary fathers who landed at Kailua just 
200 years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers at Plymouth Rock. 

The tablet reads: 


THE FIRS’ HAWAIIAN CHRISTIAN, 
HENRY OPUKAHAIA (OBOOKIAH), 
DIED AT CORNWALL, CT., 1818. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 


MISSIONARIES TO HAWAII, 


BINGHAM, THURSTON, WHITNEY, 

LANDED ALT KAILUA, APRIL 12, 1820, 

W1fTH THEIR HAWAIIAN COMRADDS 
HOPUs KANUI, HONOLII. 


Rey. O. H. Gulick, of missionary birth in 
Hawaii, at one time captain of the ship 
Morning Star, twenty years an American 
Board missionary in Japan, and now super- 
intendent of Hawaiian and Japanese work 
in Hawaii, and Rey. S. Le Desha, a be- 
loved Hawaiian pastor and orator, whose 
grandfather was a governor of Kentucky, 
gave the chief memorial addresses. 

In his address at the unveiling Rev. W. 
B. Oleson, secretary of the Hawaiian Board, 
referred to the two pillars of the arch as 
standing for both Americans and the Ha- 
waiians as they together wrought for the 
upbuilding of God’s kingdom in Hawaii. 

The reminiscences, memorial addresses, 
ete., covered the first two days of our con- 
ference, but prohibition ran away with the 
rest. Temperance talk cropped out in sun- 
rise prayer meetings, in the business ses- 
sions and especially at night, where all sery- 
ices turned into great rallies for prohibition. 

Kealakekua, Hawaii. 


Deticating the Memoria Arch 
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The Leader of the Chicago Law and Order League 
A Man who has Found His Work 


Between a man who possesses convictions 
and a man whose convictions possess him 
there is a difference. The average good citi- 
zen approves of civic righteousness in gen- 
eral, but is not irresistibly impelled to do 
anything about it in particular. Public 
sentiment becomes a force to be reckoned 
with whem it incarnates itself in a single 
personality. As Chicago’s commercial am- 
bition was once particularly incarnated in 
Marshall Field, and its intellectual aspira- 
tions in William Rainey Harper, its present 
passion for civic righteousness has found 
commanding leadership in Arthur Burrage 
Farwell, president of the Law and Order 
League. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the League found the man or the 
man founded the League. But, at all events, 
somehow in 1906, the founded organization 
and the man who had found his work were 
brought together and the civic conscience of 
Chicago began to assert itself with authority. 

As an executive in the Hyde Park Pro- 
tective Association, Mr. Farwell became pos- 
sessed of the idea that the safety of the lo- 
cality was dependent upon the general moral 
health of the city as a whole. He was a 
prime promoter in affiliating various reli- 
gious, civic and law-enforcing organizations 
into a League offensive and defensive. In 
the organization effected by the working 
union of thirty-eight separate societies are 
wheels within wheels, but the machinery 
works because President Farwell is the spirit 
within the wheels. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


The purpose of the Chicago Law and 
Order League is, as stated in the last annual 
report, “to aid in the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws and in the securing of such new 
laws and ordinances as the public health and 
morals seem to demand.” It works with and 
through the constituted public officials wher- 
ever possible, but does not hesitate to prose- 
eute offenders on its own responsibility when 
such action is deemed necessary. The 
League protects its sources of information, 
and for this reason many serious complaints 
are brought to it by persons who would never 
report cases to the police, lest they be 


brought into undesired publicity and required 


to prosecute personally the offenders. The 
League believes that publicity will cure many 
evils for which the law offers no remedy. It 
therefore takes a permanent part in public 
agitation in behalf of better conditions, and 
in many cases, aided by aroused public opin- 
ion, it has secured satisfactory results. 

The League was at the front of the fight 
last December which prevented that annual 
orgy, the First Ward Ball. It was also in- 
strumental, last March, in clearing the First 
Ward’s registration list of the names of 702 
illegal voters. One man is reported to have 
received four suspect notices, under as many 
different names, and immediately left the 
state. In one precinct in the Red Light Dis- 
trict, 115 out of 263 names appearing after 
revision of registration were erased by the 
board and only 76 votes were cast at the 
April election. But this work is only in its 
beginning. Investigations in a few wards 
have led Mr. Farwell to believe that at least 
25,000 and probably as high as 40,000 illegal 
names are now on the poll lists of the city. 


OUSTING THE SALOON FROM THE: SADDLE 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, in an 
opinion filed June 16, 1909, held that an 
applicant for naturalization who has habitu- 
ally, knowingly and willfully kept the back 
door of his saloon open on Sundays in vio- 


‘ 


lation of the Sunday closing law of the 
state, and who asserts his intention to per- 
sist in so doing, although he should take an 
oath to support the constitution of the 
United States and the laws, has not be- 
haved as a man of good moral character 
and one well disposed to the good order of 


this country, and must be denied natural-. 


ization as a citizen. 

Prior to the last election, Mr. Farwell 
learned that 76 saloon keepers had been 
named by the Board of BHlection Commis- 


sioners for confirmation by the County 
Clerk as’ judges and clerks of election. 
With the backing of the above law the 


League filed a protest against these candi- 
dates’ confirmation on the ground that they 
were not men of good moral character and 
their names were withdrawn by the Blec- 
tion Board. If the saloon is not down and 
out in Chicago, it is not in the saddle and 
riding hard, as it was before the Supreme 
Court gave the Law and Order League an 


ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL 
President of Chicago's Law and Order League 


effective weapon with which to fight saloon 
domination. 


THE DRINK EVIL AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


A year ago the League reported 104 pros- 
ecutions for the illegal selling of liquor in 
houses of ill repute. Last May the City 
Government took the law into its own hands 
and it is being rigidly enforced. The drink 
evil is no longer in close alliance with the 
social evil in Chicago’s Red Light districts. 
As a result of this policy it is claimed that 
vice has been lessened, immoral women have 
left the city to seek more lenient treatment 
elsewhere; order has been more perfectly 
maintained in the segregated districts; there 
is less graft, theft, crime and indecency. 
Doubtless the persistent and determined 
agitation of the Law and Order League had 
not a little to do with the adoption by the 
Mayor and Chief of Police of this effective 
anti-vice measure. 


NOT REGULATION, BUT SUPPRESSION 


But while Mr. Farwell’ is a practical 
opportunist, he is, also, an incurable idealist. 
Byven before the City Government pledged 
itself to better regulation of the social evil, 
he led the Law and Order League to ad- 
vance the standard. A year ago this month 
the League, through its Board of Directors, 
came out in flat opposition to the entire 
Red Light system. In its last report it is 
stated : “We aré convinced from observation 
and) experience that so-called segregation is 
a failure, and that the present system, by 
which the Police Department is supposed to 
regulate the social evil, is not only without 
warrant in law, but is productive of un- 


speakable tyranny and graft. It is wrong 
in principle and powerless as a remedy. It 
is not a quarantine of vice but an exploita- 
tion of it. It amounts to confiscation, by 
reducing its rental value, of property in the 
condemned territory, the owner of which 
will not rent for unlawful purposes; damns 
the children of the poor who must live in or 
near the vice preserves; promotes licentious- 
ness among the young men by taking away 
fear of arrest and public disgrace; encour- 
ages the white slave trade by offering an 
open market for the sale of girls into lives 
of almost hopeless degradation; debauches 
the weak and ignorant who come to Chicago 
to see the sights; gives the agencies of vice 
and lawlessness the upper hand in our polit- 
ical life; tends to the discouragement and 
destruction of domestic relations, and 
spreads disease much more rapidly than 
would be the case if the law, made for the 
suppression of these plague spots, was en- 
foreed.””’ No man knows better than Mr. 
Farwell the difficulty of enforcing a pro- 
gram of suppression in a big city; but he 
does not balk at any difficulty when he be- 
lieves that the thing aimed at is right. He 
has the Puritans’ confidence that 


“Right is right since God is God, 
And right the day will win.” 


GOODNESS AND SEVERITY 


The leader of the Chicago Law and Order 
League is a born fighter. In his office on 
the tenth floor of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
he directs a campaign in which there is no 
cessation. Whenever one goes there, a battle 
is always on and the commander-in-chief 
tells of the contest with forces of evil with 
flashing eyes and clenched fists. The sound- 
ness of his Puritan conscience saves him 
from ever getting so familiar with vice that 
it has ever for him anything but a hideous 
mien. He hates it and hits it hard when- 
ever he can, and often is bitterly assailed in 
return. But he is so good a fighter and he 
fights so “on the square’ that even those 
who speak evil are compelled to secretly 
admire his pluck and grit. 

On the whole, Arthur Burrage Farwell is 
a popular man in the city whose conscience 
he incarnates. In many cixrcles he is a man 
greatly beloved, for the man of iron is an 
illustration of Bayard Taylor’s words: 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


No room in the Y. M. C. A. Building is so 
often sought by those in need ef a friend, 
and in no refuge for the sinful and the 
weak in the philanthropic institutions of the 
city is more kindly judgment given. 

While Mr. Farwell solicits confidential 
information from those who know of viola- 
tions of the law, the average caller comes 
to his office, not to give evidence against a 
law-breaker, but to tell personal troubles to 
one always ready to hear and to help. No 
man could be more tender to those in div: 
tress than the militant president of the Law 
and Order League. 

The expense of the office last year, includ- 
ing service of lawyers and detectives, was a 
little less than $16,000. This sum was cheer- 
fully provided by offerings from the churches 
and friends who realize the beneficence of 
the work. Through the instrumentality of 
the League 700,000 of the citizens of Chi- 
cago now live in dry territory. But eterna) 
vigilance is the price of this liberty. 

Tee Os 


There is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Types of New Congregational Property 
A Group of Recently Dedicated Edifices 


California 


Green Street’s new building has been 
erected at a cost of $40,000, a large part of 
which was given by friends in the East. 
It has four floors, with basement and roof 
garden. In the basement is a well-equipped 
gymnasium. On the first floor are dining 
and club rooms-and a model kitchen. The 
auditorium, lecture-room and Sunday school 
rooms are on the second. .The third is ar- 
ranged with a gallery to the auditorium, ad- 
ditional Sunday school rooms, ladies’ room, 
ete. The fourth floor constitutes the parson- 
age, the office, the pastor’s study and rooms 
for resident workers. The roof garden is 
screened in and equipped with appliances 
for the entertainment of the neighborhood 
boys and girls and a glass restroom for sun 
baths. 

The church is located 
Coast section of the city. 


in the Barbary 
The population 


The New 


Green Street Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


is cosmopolitan, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
with Italian predominating, numbering 
about 40,000, of whom more than half have 
moved in sinee the fire of 1906. The work 
of Green Street is of an institutional char- 
acter. 

The church has a young men’s club with 
sick and employment benefits. There is a 
graded sewing school for girls, six years old 
and over, which has four competent teach- 
ers. A kindergarten meets twice each week. 
An efficient Ladies’ Aid meets regularly 
which, in addition: to making a systematic 
study of missions, bhas:made 1,000 garments 
during the past year. wo orchestras are 
connected with the chureh. The music at 
the services is always good, and the pastor, 
Rey. -E. L. Walz, preaches short. helpfal 
sermons. The building has been dedicated 
absolutely without debt. Rev and Mrs. E. 
L. Walz deserve great credit for the achieye- 
ment. 


At Hastings, Neb. 


The fine new church at Hastings, Neb., 
was formally dedicated in a service preceded 
by a week of services with addresses from 
Rey. Messrs. T. M. Shipherd, J. W. Nelson 
and I’. T. Rouse. One evening was devoted 
to a cantata, The Triumph of Daniel, and 
a reception by the Ladies’ Aid Society: The 
dedication sermon was preached by Rey. S. 
B. Nelson of Minneapolis. In the afternoon, 
addresses were given by Judge H. S. Dun- 
gan, Rev. A. Suffa and Rev. W. J. Coulston. 
The Act of Dedication was by the pastor, 
Rey. G. B. Wilder, and the congregation, 
In the evening Rey. S. B. Nelson again 
preached. 

The new, church is built of vitrified brick, 
is of the Grecian type of architecture, re- 
sembling somewhat a public library. The 
basement contains reception-room, assembly 
hall for Sunday school, several classrooms, 
mothers’ room, kitchen, ete.'| The main floor 
has the auditorium seated with oak pews, 
choir loft at the right of the pulpit; at the 
left a room for the aged and feeble, seated 
with rockers and so arranged that all can 
see and hear the speaker. Choir-room and 
pastor’s study are conveniently placed. 
There is also a balcony seated with opera 
chairs. There is also an “upper room’ for 
prayer circle. Art windows and simple but 
appropriate decoration of the walls add 
greatly to the pleasing effect of the furnish- 
ings. The edifice cost some $19,000 and is 
free from debt, with the exception of a loan 
from the Chureh Building Society. 


Canadian Viewpoints 


TOURING STATESMEN 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, Prime Minister, Hon. 
G. W. Graham, Minister of Railways, Hon. 
T. B. Pardee, Chief Liberal Whip, and 
Hon. EB. M. McDonald, representing Nova 
Scotia, are on a great speaking tour to the 
Pacific coast. The speeches, hundreds of 
which are being given, are not of the stump 
and campaign order, and will be of great 
service in lifting party and national politics 
to a higher plane. An urgent appeal is made 
to the new west to take an intelligent in- 
terest in state affairs, and make strong one 
national bond among all races. Sir Wilfrid 
expressed satisfaction that Canadian munic- 
ipal affairs are exempt from party politics, 
and lifted up free trade as the ultimate ideal 
of the nation. 


A HAPPY SETTLEMENT 


The threatened blow of months’ standing 
fell and the Grand Trunk Railway conduc- 
tors and brakemen went on strike. With 
characteristic energy General Manager 
Hayes began filling the vacancies, and in 
time would have succeeded, but the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the country 
demanded no delay. The kindly offices of 
the Dominion Government, through the in- 
strumentality of Hon. Mackenzie King, 
minister of labor, brought the parties to- 
gether in a board of arbitration, and after 
fifteen days of “strike,” Canada’s great pio- 
neer road is doing business perhaps larger 
than ever. 


REFORM ACTIVITY 


With his usual decisiveness Premier Sir 
James Whitney banned the Reno prize pic- 
tures from Ontario. The legal ground is not 
so sure in some of the other provinces, but 
it is unlikely that the exhibition will make 
a foothold anywhere in Canada. The sale 
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Wew edifice at Hastings, Neb. 


of cigarettes for the fiscal year just closed 
shows a large increase. The first eight 
months of the new law showed a very satis- 
factory decrease. It is hoped that it is not 
the proverbial new broom that sweeps clean 
only at first. Local option matters are busy 
with a large number of contests in view for 
the coming January election. 


IN CIIURCIL CIRCLES 


The two Canadian conferences at Whitly, 
Ont., and Knowlton, Que., in connection 
with the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, were highly successful. The Quad- 
rennial Conference of the Methodist Church 
of Canada, now meeting in Victoria, B. C., 
will be of more than usual interest because 
of a pronouncement on the Church Union 
movement, and the orthodoxy of college pro- 
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To Colorado 


“The Denver 
- Special” 
Round Trip, $30 


Leave Chicago any eve- 
ning 6.00 p.m. aboard the 
matchless ‘‘Denver Special” 
and arrive in Colorado the 
next evening at 8.30—only 
one night on the road. 


Electrically lighted and 
cooled, with the most mod- 
ern equipment, and with 
dining car service that is 
absolute perfection. 


“The Denver Special’ is 
the popular train to Colo- 
rado resorts. 


Round trip from Chicago 
$30. Correspondingly low 
fares from all points. 


{1 Chicago & 
North Western 
Railway 


A.C. Johnson, P.T. M. 
Chicago, Lil. 
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CONGREGATIONALIST 


fessors, notably Rev. George Jackson, To- 
ronto, who is a thorn in the side of some 


on doctrinal grounds. and an inspiration to 
many by reason of his strong, broad Chris- 
tian culture. Rey. Archdeacon Madden, 
Liverpool, and Rev. G. H. Hanson, M. A., 
DYES the Evangelical 
Alliance, London, Eng., will visit many of 
the Canadian cities in the early autumn in 
the interest of co-operation and unity among 
the Protestant churches. J. P. G. 


representatives of 


Have Graded Lessons 
Converting Power 


A graded system hard for 
somebody in particular (usually the pastor) 
and a good deal of added work for the teach- 
ing force in general, especially in the period 
of transition from the uniform lesson 
tem. The dread of difficulty is often in 


means work 


sys- 


alliance with a lurking doubt as to whether | 


the change is of genuine practical advantage. 
In nearly every Sunday school there is a 


conservative element who claim a _ proved 
converting power in the uniform system 


which might be imperilled by any 
sion to scientific pedagogy. 

The crucial test of any system of instruc- 
tions is what it does in the realm of char- 
acter and conduct. Graded lessons are only 
worth while on the ground that they meet 
the test of greater efficiency in making Sun- 
day school scholars Christian disciples—and 
better disciples because of a kind of instrue- 
tion given in the new lessons. 

A series of examination papers from the 
Intermediate Department in a Chicago Sun- 
day school gives conerete evidence which is 
reassuring. As a whole, they are very near 
“the heart of Christianity.”’ Instead of be- 
ing over-scholastic, as some have feared who 
distrust scientific pedagogy, they prove to be 
eminently practical. The topics treated are 
in part: Conversion; What the Church Does 
for Us; Our Thought of God; Our Thought 
of Christ; The Service of Others, and 
Temptation. The brief papers give the 
substance of the lessons on these _ par- 
ticular topics. They show that the les- 
sons have not only been studied—they 
have been pondered and inwardly digested. 
What one young girl says of “Conversion” is 
a fair sample of the papers as a whole. 
“Convert means, to turn with (something or 
some one). When Jesus said, ‘I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life,’ he meant 
that we should walk with him and try to 
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Cavalry at St. John’s 


Expert Horsemen and Fine Horses 
BY JOHN A. OFFORD 


Readers of this paper have gathered a 
good deal of information regarding Saint 
John’s, Manlius, from the articles which have 
already appeared, but there are a few things 
that have not been referred to specifically. 
The cavalry squad is naturally a favorite 
feature with the boys, for what boy does not 
desire to emulate “the man on horseback’’? 
and/it is an important part of the school’s 
equipment. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the boys make the most of this portion of 
their training, and those who know say that 
Manlius has reason to be proud of the re- 


sults attained. The fundamental idea is to 


turn out proficient men. Saint John's ecav- 
alrymen are good horsemen, but cavalry 


drills are not allowed to interfere with the 
academic studies. The boys learn precision 
and to be alert, and all the work in connec- 
tion with their experience tends to develop 
those physical and mental qualities which 
are so desirable, indeed, so necessary, to suc- 
the which, 
whether he enters college. business, the pro- 
fe 
mest look forward. 


cess in strenuous life towards 


sions or the army, cach 


Saint John’s boy 


TLORSEBACK 


THE MAN ON 


Saint John’s, founded as it was by Bishop 
Huntington, is a thoroughly Christian school. 
It thay be justly so characterized without 
the slightest suspicion of cant. ‘This point 
is emphasized because right-thinking parents 
ought to know something of the atmosphere 


that prevails at the school. In the main 
building. is a well-equipped, roomy chapel 


and a chaplain is in charge of the serv- 
ices upon whieh Saint John’s boys attend 
statedly. 


Manlius has the advantage of a healthful 
location. It is about twelve miles from Syra- 
cuse, and the school is situated just outside 
the village on the side of an upland slope. 
It is a section free from malarial influences, 


‘with pure, invigorating air. 


A catalogue of the school will give much 
valuable information, and it may be secured 
by addressing General William Verbeck, 
Manlius, N. Y.; but parents can’ get more 
real knowledge of the school from a personal 
inspection than by reading many printed 
pages. : 
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Have Graded Lessons 


Converting Power 
Continued from page 255 


live his life; for we are to live for the same 
ends for which he lived and died. Conver- 
sion is a growth from a narrow and helpless 
life to a broad and helpful one. Conversion 
does not come to all in the same way. Saul 
was turned in a quick and sudden way. 
Conversion by growth is the more frequent 
way. The usual quiet way of conversion is 
made when we sum all things up and decide 
that the Christian life is the best life to live. 
Instead of a narrow and helpless path from 
which we started, we will have a broad, 
wide, shining one to look back upon when 
our life is over, bringing good memories and 
setting a right example for the people that 
follow in our footsteps.” 

With good reason, those who have intro- 
duced graded lessons in this Sunday school, 
from one of whose members we have taken 
these words—suggestive of the kind of im- 
pression made upon the school as a whole— 
believe that they are emphatically worth 
while. When faithfully used they meet the 
practical test of greater converting power, 
especially in the usual quiet way—‘“first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” His Cy 


Risibles 


“Papa,” said the minister’s little daughter, 
after hearing a “supply” rather more ora- 
torical in manner than her revered parent, 
“why can’t that minister please as many 
as nine people in his congregation at the 
same time?” ‘Why, indeed?’ echoed the 
father, with a pleasing sense of gratification 
at his offspring’s discrimination. “Because 
he can jes-tickle-eight,” quoth the observant 
little maid. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


As the celebrated soprano began to sing, 
little Johnnie became greatly exercised over 
the gesticulations of the orchestra conductor. 
“What’s that man shaking his stick at her 
for?” he demanded indignantly. “Sh-h! 
He’s not shaking his stick at her.’ But 
Johnnie was not convinced. “Then what is 
she hollering for?’—Hverybody's. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CHEADLE, StrpuEN H., to Colorado City, Col., 
after a four months’ supply, to remain till 
January, 1912. Accepts. 

Conuuy, ISAIAH B., not called to Hebron, N. H., 
but will continue to supply there for the 
present. 

Coormr, C. W., to Monroe, Wn. 

CrarHEern, C. F. Hit, 8. Braintree, 
to Park, Worcester. 


Mass., 


Davin, Tios., to New Richmond, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 4 

Downs, AtLison O., Burlington, Kan., to 
Buena Vista, Col. Accepts. 


Dunn, C. E., to Wenatchee, Wn. 

ENGLUND, THEO., Swedish, Plainfield, N. J., to 
Swedish, Fitchburg, Mass. Accepts. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., Madison Ave., Chicago, 
ill., declines call to Salem, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Granr, M. Lyn, to St. Johns, Mich. Will re- 
main at Chelsea, Mich., at urgent request of 
the church. 

Hunperson, H. O., to Valdez, Alaska. Accepts. 

SENNINGS, WM. L., Greenwich, Mass., to Brim- 
field. Accepts. 


Pimples Disappear 
when treated with 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


The time-tested remedy 
for skin diseases. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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LOHMANN, H®RMANN, Burlington, Me., to Hart- 
land, Vt. Accepts, in connection with study 
at Dartmouth. 

Loup, Oniver B., Lawton, Okl., to Kingsbury, 
Vernal, U., in connection with principalship 
of Wilcox School at Vernal under the C. E. 
S. Accepts. 

Merrirr, CHAs. W., Stockbridge, Wis., to Mt. 
Zion and Platte. Accepts. ; 

Minty, Wm. A., Pilgrim, Lansing, Mich., to 
Belvidere, Ill. Accepts, in connection with 
work at Chicago Sem. 

Npwron, D. AvGUSTINE, recently of First, 
Winchester, Mass., accepts call of ch. in 
Reading, to be acting pastor for a year. 

NicHouis, SAMPSON, Colerain, Mass., accepts 
eall to Southwick. 

Preston, Bryant C., El Paso, Tex., formerly 
of First, Muscatine, Io. to Salem, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Sr. Cuarn, CuristopunrR C., Morrisville, Vt., to 
First (Presv.), Port Henry, N. Y. 


Traut, G. ALBERT, Sheridan,. Wyo., to Reno, 
Ney. Accepts. 

Watton, JAS. A., Elburn, Ill., to Marble, Col. 
Accepts. 


WYLAND, Bens. F., Sherman, Ct., to assistant 
pasterate of Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 


AntHony, 8S. W., St. Johns,-N. B., in effect 
Sept. 25. He will study at the Canadian 
Cong’l College. 

Cot», G. Henry, Wolverine, Mich. 

Curtis, Norman R., Colorado City, Col. 

Downs, ALLISON O., Burlington, Kan., 
five years’ service. 

ENGLUND, THEO., Swedish, 
after a five-year pastorate. 

HoLBroox, Frep’kK C., Rapid City, 8. D. 

Loup, OLivEr B., Lawton, Okl., after a six- 
year pastorate. 

Merritr, CHas. W., Stockbridge, Wis. 

Minty, Wm. A., Pilgrim, Lansing, Mich., after 
a six-year pastorate. 

NICHOLES, SAMPSON, 
six-year pastorate. 

Traut, G. ALvBERT, Sheridan, Wyo. 

WALTON, JAS. A., Elburn, Il. 

WYLAND, Bens. F., Sherman, Ct. 


after 


Plainfield, N. J., 


Colerain, Mass., after a 


_ YOAKUM, GUY D., Hannibal, Mo. 


Ordinations and Recognitions 


Cox, Homper W., pastor at Hemingford, Neb., 
o. Sermon, Rey. W. D. King; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. M. Abbott, F. \. Hall, J. H. 
Kraemer, L. O. Pearson, J. D. Stewart. 

ENGLUND, THrO., rec. p. Swedish, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Aug. 5. Addresses by Rev. Andrew 
Groop and Deacons John Axelson and John 
Cornell. 

Houpren, JoHN L., Bangor Sem., 0. and rec. p. 
Royalton, Vt., Aug. 9. Sermon, Prof. H. W. 
Lyman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. 
Merrill, C. F. Echterbecker, Hermann Loh- 
mann, G. P. Fuller, W. A. Morgan, Sherman 
Goodwin, Benj. Swift, J. H. Long. 

POLLARD, Harry H., 0. Overly, N. D. Sermon, 
Rev. G. W. Longnecker; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. W. A. Whitcomb, BE. S. Shaw, Supt. 
E. H. Stickney. 

Pratt, Roperr M. (Meth.), o. Mohall, N. D. 
Sermon, Rey. W. A. Whitcomb; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. HE. B. Cram, W. D. Farrer, LE. 
S. Shaw, Supt. E. H. Stickney, Rev. S. Abbie 
Chapin Guyton. 


Ministerial Personals 


Fousom, OMar W., who recently resigned after 
a twenty-six year pastorate of Winter St., 
Bath, Me., has been: appointed pastor 
emeritus. The church has had but five pas- 
tors in its 115 years. 

Kuioss, Dr. CHAs. L., who has been caring for 
Pilgrim, Seattle, during the absence abroad 
of Dr. E. L. Smith, will supply Kansas City 
First during August and serve as acting pas- 
tor of Detroit First through September. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST ‘TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 
Miss Mary S. Tilton, Laconia, N. H.... $2.00 
John T. Parkhurst, Buxton, Me....... 15 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Miss Jane C. Stinson, Woolwich, Me... $4.00 
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YOU CAN DO MORE WORK 


Of any kind, mental or physical, with a sweet 
stomach than a sour one. Of course you can; 
for a sweet stomach means good digestion and 
a sour one means bad digestion—fermentation, 
acidity and more or less heartburn and nausea. 

The best stomach sweeteners, to coin a term, 
are Dyspeplets. Many people haye learned this 
by experience. 

Dyspeplets are sugar-coated tablets. 
act quickly and are economical. 

Try them. 


They 


Tin “LAKE or Bays’? Counrry.—A hand- 
some brochure, artistically illustrated, issued 
by the Grand Trunk Railway System, telling of 
the beauties of the Lake of Bays district, in 
the “Highlands of Ontario.” The concise .de- 
seription embodies the story of a charming 
resort. A new feature of this district is the 
new hotel—‘'the Wawa’’—at Norway Point. 

A copy can be obtained free on application 
to H. H. Boynton, 256 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


/ 


Wants 


Boarders for Summer and Autumn. Good 
cool rooms and good table. Near ocean, For particu- 
lars address Stanley Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


A Mt. Holyoke Graduate, with wide experience 
in church work, desires a position as pastor’s assistant. 
Address J. L. M., 33, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 


At the Meights, Lunenburg, Vt., is unrivaled scen- 
ery, altitude 1,639 ft., hay fever unknown, Bath, electric 
lights, excellent board, good fishing and boating. *A. J. 
Newman, Proprietor. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central location, 
for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 

Wanted. Competent woman wishes position as 
housekeeper, useful companion or nurse. Can furnish 
best references. Address, Position, 34, care The Conqre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a position as mother’s helper, working house- 
keeper or companion, by a refined middle-aged American 
woman. References. Address Housekeeper, 34, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm Blouse, New Boston, N. H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Guests desired for September. 
Telephone 14-7. S. L. Marden. 


Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, Mass. On high land; 
large shade trees; broad piazza; good fishing. oating, 
bathing; 2 minutes walk from ocean; good table. Mrs. 
Lucy M. Canney, Philips Ave., Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. A 


Nice, Clean, Airy Rooms near Christian Science 
Church, Symphony Hall and New England Conservatory. 
Convenient to car lines. Hot water, telephone, elevator. 
Tourists accommodated. Miss Blount, 313 Huntington 
Avenue, Suite 4, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Position as companion or home assistant by lady 
with excellent references. 5 ( 

Pesition as governess by lady of wide experience in 
Private eek References. 34 Pleasant Street, Stam- 
ord, Ct. 


A Clergyman, who has given careful study to social 
and labor problems, would like to hear from some pas- 
torless city church largely made up of wage earners. 
Salary a secondary consideration. Address Labor Pastor, 
34, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, seven miles from Boston, a two family 
house of nine rooms, with seven thousand feet of land. 
Fine location in rapidly growing village, good neighbor- 
hood, near trolley and train, churches and_ schools. 
A good investment. Address H. A. H., 11 Harwood 
Street, Lynn, Mass. J 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S.L. 
Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


“The Ouleout,’? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming summer resting-place, among the western 
foothills of the Catskill range. Strictly up to date; all 
modern conveniences; wholesome service; pure spring 
water; lovely drives; games; etc. Select class of guests. 
Choice rooms now available for August. $8-$10. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted} in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘ Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,’ etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Pleasant Home in Maine for Sale. Cottage 
house with bath. Hot water heat. Stable.. Telephone. 
R. F.D. Near village P. O., stores, churches, accredited 
preparatory school. Two miles to trolley. Five acres 
young, thrifty, bearing orchard, choice winter fruit, 
yielding a good and increasing annual income, A splen- 
did, quiet, moral community. Fine home in which to 
fit children for college; or for retired person. Business 
called owner to Massachusetts. Box 5: , Franklin, Mass. 


Kimball Hall, Hopkinton, N. W. Our home 
among the hills,35 rooms, modern conveniences, Here 
people confer about Christian work and those in trouble 
receive the help they need. Healthful food, mountain 
air and beautitul surroundings make this an ideal place 
for the tired to rest and the nervous to get well. Con- 
sulting physician, and the Emmanuel treatment for 
those who need it. Open all the year. Average rates 
$7.00 yee week. Write for leaflet.. Rev. Lucien C. 
Kimball, Pastor Congregational Church. ~~ ” 


<: Ea 
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Motion Picture Aftermath 


(Some comments and queries aroused by our 
recent articles on the new place of mo- 
tion pictures, published in the issues of 
July 9 and 16.—Eprrors. ) 


In your series of interesting articles on 
the motion picture business we believe you 
are dealing with one of the most timely sub- 
jects before the public.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Please give Mr. Anderson my thanks for 
his articles on moving pictures. I did not 
know that I was living entirely out of the 
world, but I did not know where to see 
moving pictures. Now I shall write to the 
Kleine Company, for I am interested to en- 
courage the study of plants for purposes of 
science, culture and the knowledge of God. 

A. B. SEYMOUR. 

Harvard University Museum. 


Just thinking apropos of your motion pic- 
ture articles that Maverick Church, Hast 
Boston, is to try them in August. They are 
being given under direction of Sorenson of 
the Empire Theater. A. R. WILLIAMS. 


Mrs. Hllen H. Richards, in her new book 
on Buthenics, says: “Of all means, that 
product of man’s ingenuity, the moving pic- 
ture, is destined to play the greatest part in 
quick education. It is the quintessence of 
democracy.” Mary Barrows. 


IL enjoyed your articles on the moving 
picture business. We ought to be informed. 
But which party paid so much money to the 
prize fighters, the trust or the independents? 
And how is their eagerness to flood the coun- 
try- with these demoralizing pictures to be 


MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 
Good for Young People to Follow. 


“My little grandson often comes up to 


show me how large the muscles of his arms 


are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has devel- 
oped into a strong, healthy boy and Postum 
has been the principal factor. 

“J was induced to give him the Postum 
because of my own experience with it. 

“T am sixty years old, and have been a 
victim of nervous dyspepsia for many years. 
Haye tried all sorts of medicines and had 
treatment from many physicians, but no per- 
manent relief came. I believe nervous dys- 
peptics suffer more than other sick people, 
as they are affected mentally as well as 


_ physically. 


“YT used to read the Postum advertisements 
in our paper. At first I gave but little at- 
tention to them, thinking it was a fraud like 
so many I had tried, but finally something 
‘in one of the advertisements made me con- 
clude to try it. 

“JT was very particular to haye it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions,. and 
used good, rich cream, It was very nice in- 
deed, and about bedtime I said to the mem- 
bers of the family that I believed I felt 
better. One of them laughed and _ said, 
‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but the 
notion has not left me yet. 

“T continued to improve right along after 
leaving off: coffee and taking Postum, and 
now after three years’ use I feel so well that 
I am almost young again. I know Postum 
was the cause of the change in my health, 
and I cannot say too much in its favor. I 


- wish I could persuade all nervous people to 


use it.” : 
_ Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
‘interest. CA nS RS AS a a 
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reconciled with their improvement in morals? 

hio. WwW. Cc. R. 

(The prize fight pictures were capitalized 
by a separate organization, known as the 
“J. & J. Company,” two of whose members 
at least were licensees of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, however, that the deal was not carried 
through under the auspiccs of the trust, and 
that Mr. Edison issued a statement through 
the press in which he set himself firmly 
against the , reproduction. Furthermore, 
while we are as strong opponents of such 
pictures as any one, it should be said that 
hitherto pictures of boxing matches had not 
met with any such opposition, hence the 
manufacturers doubtless covered the event in 
much the same spirit that our “reputable 
newspapers” did.) 


Your first article on the Case for Motion 
Pictures in The Oongregationalist of July 9 
I have just read. It interests me, for dur- 
ing the past year I have had decided con- 
victions that the moving picture agency 
would aid me in spreading the greatest love 
story on earth, that of Jesus Christ. Will 
you please give me information on a few 
points? Is there a publication given to the 
interests of the moving picture business? 
Are there films enough of appropriate grade 
to be had for instructive and educational 
church entertainment? If there is a source 
to which I could send for: full information of 
the entire business from start to finish such 
as you have outlined in your article, I should 
like the address. 

South Dakota. D. M. B. 

(There are a number of journals now de- 
voted to the motion picture trade interests. 
Chief among them are the Moving Picture 
World, published at 125 Hast Twenty-third 
Street, New York City, and the Film Inde, 
at 1 Madison Avenue, the same city. The 
Edison Company also issues an interesting 
little sheet of its own, the Kinetogram. 

As to films for church uses, it depends 
greatly upon the other opportunities of the 
parishioners and upon the character of the 
entertainment which you wish to present. If 
the people you will reach have only limited 
chances to see other film productions, or 
those of an inferior sort, you can do no 
better than to give them the best films of 
travel, literature, history and science now 
being produced, knowing that your liberal 
interpretation of “church entertainment” 
will in any event react to their advantage. 
As for full information regarding the busi- 
ness itself, if you will read again the edi- 
torial introduction to the articles, you will 
see that so far as we know they comprise 
the first extended popular account yet 
offered. ) 


A staff writer of The Congregationalist 
presents the Case for Motion Pictures. Per- 
haps none of Edison’s inventions has had 
larger possibilities with respect to influence 
on the popular mind than this. . The 
elimination of the evils belongs to public 
sentiment expressed through legislation. We 
have had bad books and bad pictures, but 
they are proportionately growing fewer under 
the repressive force of a more sensitive public 
conscience. The imagination can hardly 
compass the good that may be accomplished 
in a thousand ways by what is destined to 
be a universal educator. If we permit the 
evil to develop correspondingly, it is our 
own fault, and we do not expect it.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Those who recently experienced the sol- 
emn effect of the representation of the royal 
funeral in one of these exhibitions can readily 
believe that the contrasted representation of 
an ignoble fight would have a correspond- 
ingly contrasted but not less real effect upon 
the emotions of the spectator. The impres- 
sion is not that of a picture merely, but of 
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the thing itself. The very perfection to 
which the kinetoscope has attained has thus 
brought it under a form of accountability 
that does not apply to any merely passive 
record of things past.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Like all other human endeavors, it is a 
triumph of power which has its perils as 
well as its blessings, and it forces upon cus- 
todians of the ethical interests of humanity 
duties which they are suddenly being forced 
to face. Much has already been done in this 
direction. More remains to be done; and 
here, as in so many other things, “‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.”’— 
Boston Herald. 


It would be unfortunate if the merited 
condemnation of the Reno moving pictures 
should result in a general attack on a form 
of amusement which holds such immense 
possibilities for good. The past two years 
have seen steady improvement in the char- 
acter of motion pictures. . .. The latest sum- 
mary of the situation is given by George J. 
Anderson in The Congregationalist—New 
Boston, organ of the 1915 movement. 


The Birds Repay Us 


We can easily induce a large number of 
birds to spend the coldest months around 
our northern homes. When they are not 
picking at the bones which we hang for 
them outside our windows, they will destroy 
myriads of the eggs of vermin, hidden under 
the bark of our fruit trees. 

A eareful observer tells us that a single 
pair of house wrens will dispose of at least 
one thousand insects every day and that 
other birds serve us in about the same ratio. 
I want you to see this thing in its clearest 
light, as a matter of domestic economy to 
eultivate bird friendship. We must gather 
them about us and protect them, make our 
homes as pleasant to them as to ourselves. 
Any effort in this direction will be quickly 
appreciated, and the word will pass around 
among the tribes, until the wilder sorts 
come in and domesticate themselves.—H. P. 
Powell, in Outing. 


ayspepléts 


fm promptly and entirely re- 
Ylieve sour stomach, and 
other- dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ieale L0G. 50e. ‘or $i; 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


An Ideal Spot for Your Autumn Vacation 


Rest, recreation and satisfaction after a busy 
summer at home, at the seashore or the moun- 
tains. 


Unsurpassed Mountain and Valley scenery. 
Autumn Foliage. Bracing air. Beautiful wood- 
land paths. Excellent roads for excursions by 
carriage or automobile. 

SITUATED IN THE HEART OF NEW 
ENGLAND, among the Franklin Hills, over- 
looking the Connecticut Valley. By automobile 
102 miles from Boston ; 192 from New York. 


RAILWAY STATIONS: Northfield and 
South Vernon, Mass. 

Special Lectures after the Conferences and at 
the Northfield Schools during the autumn. 

Electric lights. Steam heat. Open fires. 
Rooms en suite, with or without private bath. 
Refined service. Moderate rates. Livery and 
Garage connected with the Hotel. 

Send for illustrated booklet and rates, which 
are reduced after September 1st. ' 


H. S. STONE, Asst. Mgr. AMBERT G. MOODY Mgr. 
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Christian News 


The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 
broke ground Aug. 9 for the erection of a 
new woman’s building, to contain, in addi- 
tion to dormitories for women, a chapel, re- 
ception and dining-room capable of seating 
600 persons. 


The Boston Evangelical Alliance con- 
ducted last month 81 gospel outdoor meetings 
and 27 tent meetings, under the care of 8 
ministers, 3 evangelists, with gospel singers 
and other assistants. The work will be con- 
tinued till Sept. 15. 


Montreal is looking forward to the meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Hucharistie Con- 
gress in September with an immense attend- 
ance from all the world. Last year, it will 
be remembered, the Congress met in London 
and narrowly escaped a riot when it pro- 
posed a street procession with the exhibition 
of the consecrated wafer—the body of Christ 
—as its central treasure. A mass will be 
held in the church of Notre Dame at which 
some 15,000 are expected to share in the 
eucharist. 


The Winona National Federated Byan- 
gelistic Committee is a new organization 
with a long list of names of able ministers 
and laymen of several denominations. Its 
object is “to secure the equal representation 
and the hearty co-operation of all denomina- 
tions in the work of evangelism throughout 
our country.” If the name of this organiza- 


tion were shorter we should expect to see ' 


longer descriptions of it in the newspapers. 
It proposes to set going several state-wide 
simultaneous campaigns continuing for a 
whole year, in which a large number of 
evangelists will give themselves to labor in 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
“Deals sanely, practically, with a momentous problem.” 


—The Arena. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 


THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
2708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Caroline F, Hamilton of West Hartford, Ct., has 

sailed, after a year’s furlough in Europe and America, to 

resume her work at Aintab in charge of the women’s 
department of the hospital. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CHARLES A. SropDARD, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPuHerson Hunter, Secretary. 
‘Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hau, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMaAn’s Boarp OF MIssIONsS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. -Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoOMb MISSIONARY: -ASSOCIATION, 


607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 


Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


Woman’s ,SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry of Bos- 


ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BE. hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, »Mass. 
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these several states. The headquarters of 
this committee, which may be called the 
W. N. F. EB. C., are at Winona Lake, In- 
diana. 


The annual offering given or pledged to 
Rey. A. B. Simpson for the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance at Old Orchard last 
Sunday was announced as amounting to 
$61,500. Dr. Simpson has taken these col- 
lections for twenty-five years, sometimes re- 
ceiving as much as $100,000 in pledges. In 
response to his call for missionaries 202 per- 
sons responded. He is reported to have de- 
clared that there are not now in the United 
States as many Christians as there were one 
hundred years ago, and that there are 200,- 
000,000 more heathen in the world than 
there were then. We respect the power of a 
leader who. after twenty-five years of effort 
in raising money and enlisting missionaries 
can present so discouraging a report of re- 
sults and at the same time secure so gener- 
ous a contribution of laborers and money. 


At the Provincial examinations held at 
Canton, China, June 20-21, for the selection 
of students to be sent to America by the 
Chinese Government from the two Southern 
Provinces, five out of the six students who 
passed the finals and were recommended for 
appointment were from the Canton Chris- 
tian College. 
the examinations. Of these fourteen were 
from this college. “Of the 140 who completed 
the examination, twenty-six passed, includ- 
ing the whole fourteen from the Canton Col- 
lege. The twenty-six who passed were sub- 
mitted to a second examination in the same 
subjects, and eleven, five of whom are alter- 
nates, were selected. The one who took the 
first place was educated abroad and had been 
studying Chinese for three years under a 
special tutor. The next eight places were 
given to students from the Canton Christian 
College. : 


Marriages 
ANDERSON—EVANS—In Mount Holly, 
N. J., Aug. 11, by Rev. J. A. Anderson, father 


of the groom, George J. Anderson, associate 
editor of The Congregationalist, and Rachel 
Evans of Mount Holly. 


FAIRFIDLD — GEHHMAN — In Karuizawa, 
Japan, July 19, by Rev. H. B. Newell, of 
Matsuyama, Japan, Rev. Wynn Cowan Fair- 
field and Miss Daisie Pearl Gehman, both of 
Taikuhsien, Shansi, China. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HAMILTON—At the Greenfield Hospital, 
Aug. 10, following an operation, Bliza A., 
wife of Rev. John A. Hamilton, D. D., of 
Cambridge. Dr. Hamilton was at one time 
secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society, retiring from that position about 
fifteen years ago. 


HARTWELL—In Hinsdale, N. H., after a 
long illness, Rev. Minot S. Hartwell, aged 
60 yrs. .His early pastorates were in New 
Boston and in MHarwichport, Mass., and 
Woonsocket, R. I. After work in Tacoma, 
Wn., he had one or more pastorates among 
Presbyterian churches, and later served 
several Maine parishes, among them Yar- 
mouth, Vownal and Deer Isle. In 1908 he 
was called to Hinsdale, N. H., where he 
resigned last April, becanse ef his illness. 


NELSON—In Windsor, Ct. vuly 19, by 
drowning, Theodore Phillips, youngest son 
of Rev. Roscoe and Mrs. Harriet Cooke 
Nelson, aged 12 yrs. and 21 dys. 


TOWNE— Aug. 14, after four weeks’ illness in 
hospital, following an operation for appendi- 
citis, Susan Blizabeth Towne of Hartford, 
Ct., formerly, of Boston, in the 57th year: of; 
her age. | Reset | obsess by ait sn ened 


Arp Digestion by taking Dyspeplets. ‘They act 
4 guickyy Pleasant sugar-coated tablet: 
gists. ‘ 


In all 260 students entered | 


lets. 10c, ; All drug- |” 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave, and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THb CONGREGATIONAL HOM MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates‘ and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THr AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tub CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrpry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer; 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy. B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Rev. H. Wikoff, Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 


Assistant Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (in- 
eluding former New: West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rey. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All, contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and COhristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
| home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate. from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IJ1l. 

“Tum CONGRDGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIBF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of tke National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


known in the 


Boston SwAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churcnes and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB. 
Emrich, b: D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y, directed by the Massachusetts General 
' Association, proffers its _ services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. HE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
‘Boston and. vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject. is the establishment_and support of Bvan- 
gelical *Congregational Churches -and. ey 
Schools ino Bosten and its suburbs. ‘Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres. ; ‘C. :B. fre ie Treas.;. Fred L. 
‘Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Graded Lessons 


I want to thank you for the article in the 
July 30 number, The Bible Writ Large. 
It is the best presentation of the religious 
power of the Book, apart from the new 
critical theories, or in spite of them, that I 
have ever seen. 

Your editorial notes also, in the same 
issue, voice my feeling. I do not believe at 
all in the ‘fone lesson for the school’ sys- 
tem, and I approve the graded idea, but 
there is absolutely no hope for our little 
country schools in the new complicated, 
fully graded system. It is almost impossible 
to get teachers under the old scheme, and a 
large part of the year the attendance of little 
children is very irregular. But if we could 
have a different lesson for each department, 
as you suggest, suited in general to ages, 
with lesson helps, that would be well, and 
about all we could manage. 

We began the year with the new lessons, 
and it is still a question whether we can 
manage the plan. Country Pastor. 


The Municipal Church Again 


I wrote you relative to Dr. Gladden’s 
paper in the August Century on the Munic- 
ipal Church, and am very glad to see your 
editorial in last week’s Congregationalist. I 
must confess that I was much impressed by 
Dr.,Gladden’s article and was inclined to 
regard it favorably, but your criticisms 
thereon seem to be well taken and on the 
whole I incline to think you are correct. 

Dr. Gladden is a power in the church and 
is certainly a man of very great ability. 

New York. J. R. D. Rockwoop. 


Just a line to say your leading article in 
the current issue on Dr. Gladden’s Munic- 
ipal Church is worth the year’s subscription 
to the paper. As I think, there is a strange 
misconception in Dr. G@ladden’s article as to 
the spheres and functions of both the church 
and the state. 


Bonesteel, S. D. JOUN JEFFERIES. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


A COMPLETE ANSWER 
(Chicago Tribune) 


“Why, then,” says a Massachusetts pas- 
tor, “is it not safe to prophesy that base- 
ball will have its place in heaven?’ It is 
perfectly safe for that type of intellect. One 
who is unhampered by imagination can form 
a definite image of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


THE CLANNISH IMMIGRANT AND HIS WOES 
(The Christian Register) 


Not once in a: hundred times does the 
passionate orator who condemns our modern 
social estate call attention to the real cause 
of the miseries of the wage-workers and 
their families, let us say, in Pittsburg and 
on the East Side of New York. In the 
Bowery, for instance, every kind of language 
is spoken, and an observer says that one 
“hustles or is hustled by Greeks, Turks, 
Italians, Russians, Dutch, Germans, Swedes, 
Poles and Hungarians.” To this list might 
‘be added scores of descriptive titles repre- 
senting immigrants from all parts of the 
world. Is it any wonder that with their 
clannish habits and hospitable customs they 
should be packed together like passengers in 
the steerage and furnish the material to be 
exploited by brutish and selfish men for their 
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own advantage? Before we can begin to 
study the means of social amelioration for 
these unhappy millions, we must regulate 
the rate of their coming and devise ways of 
tearing them asunder and scattering them 
wherever they are needed all over the land. 


OUR SURVIVING INDIANS 
(The Washington Post) 


The taking of the census among the In- 
dians in the United States has proved a less 
difficult task than had been expected. That 
has proved true, despite the placing of an 
extra task upon the special agents—that 
of obtaining tribal data. These will prob- 
ably be the last to be taken, since a decade 
hence there will probably remain no Indians 
who are not citizens instead of dependent 
wards of the National Government. As had 
been calculated from observation, the re- 
turns’ show a decrease in number in the 
decade ended in 1900. That decrease is 
from 273,607 to 266,760, or 2.5 per cent. 
But in 1880 the care of the Indians cost the 
Government $5,206,109; in 1909 that cost 
had increased more than three times, to 
$15,724,162. 


HOW 


(The Hartford Courant) 


HARTFORD FEELS 


But, when you come right down to it, 
numbers are not all. It is now an old story 
how one of our appreciative citizens while 
crossing Bushnell Park one moonlight even- 
ing heard a young man tell his girl that he 
“loved to be with those he loved to be with.” 
Same here. We've been here for one hun- 
dred and forty-six years, ever since 1764, 
and we'd rather be here than in any other 
spot on the map. 

Why give all our thoughts and ambitions 
to numbers? Think of some other things. 
Is there another city in the state so widely 
known all over the world? Is there another 
city in the state where public spirit and 
practical charity are so active and so help- 
ful? Is there another city in the state that 
has such fine schools, such abundant library 
facilities, such a system of parks, such fine 
buildings, such pulpit liberality, such cordial 
sociability, such a disposition to enjoy and 
get the best out of the problem of living— 
in a word, is there any other place in the 
state you would swap Hartford for? Not 
much. 

ACCOMMODATING SELECTMEN 


(Boston Record) 


The young people at one of the seaside 
resorts objected to the lights in the public 
park, and the older people were surprised to 
find that they were extinguished at 8 P.M. 
Upon inquiry, it was learned that this had 
been done by vote of the selectmen, upon a 
petition presented to them by the young 
people. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms, No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Adapted to all uses. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
RENTAL AND SALE 
With Lecture-Sermons and Lectures. 
Ask full information of Dept 1B, 


Underwood & Underwood 
Fitth Ave. and 19th St., New York 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, ‘Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


DIVIDENDS 


IF YOU HAVE MONEY FOR 
INVESTMENT in sound, time 
tried, dividend paying indus- 
trial stocks, we have something 
to offer you that is exceptionally 
attractive. Full details and 
bank references on request. 


HENSON & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1lO% 


INCREASING 
VALUES | 


sa For 35 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 
4 methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and ep 
0 which we can recommend after the most thorough 
ey personal investigation. lease ask for Loan List No. 704. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


What Life Means 
to Me 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 


The latest message hiss the 
Apostle of the Labrador. 


An answer to the riddle of ex- 
istence frankly and freely given. 
The author sums up his personal 
definition of life thus: 
**That is what life means to me 
—a place where a Father above 
deals differently with his different 
children, but with all in love; a place where true joys do not 
hang on material pegs, and where all the time the fact that God 
our Father is on his throne lines every cloud with gold.’’ 
Illustrated with an especially interesting portrait. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS NET 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


| 


THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Sixty years at work relieving pain. 
. to strengthen confidence in Pond’s Extract. 


The test of time has only served 


“AT. MANU- 


“ FACTURERS 


PRICES. §58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


“Pe 


Es ope | 


Pocket or Missionary Sets are of great convenience to clergymen. Those 
shown above are very compact. The various pieces {it one within another, 
taking up very little room. An appropriate Morocco Case is furnished with 
each set. These sets, together with the conventional kind, in many artistic 
patterns, made by the makers of ‘41847 ROGERS BROS.” Silver Plate 
that Wears are illustrated and described in our “Special Communion 
Catalogue 66°", a copy of which will be sent upon request. These sets 
are sold by leading jewelers. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


(Cnternational Silver Co., Successor.) 
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Here is an opportunity for churches 
now using or desiring to introduce 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 


to obtain a supply atzoxe-third to 
one-half the regular price. 
We have about 600 copies, used not to 
exceed ten or a dozen times, at The National 
Council and State Associations that cannot 


be sold for xew stock but for all practical - 


purposes are as good as zew. For the most 
part they consist of our regular cloth edition 
but there are a number in half leather. 

All are guaranteed to be in thoroughly 
good condition. 

While they last we will sell in lots to 
suit at the following prices: 


Without Responsive Readings at 25c each. 
With Responsive Readings, - 35c each. 
In ordering state number of hymns in 


edition you desire to match and whether - 


with or without Responsive Readings. 
ALSO 

A small lot of about 200 copies of “The 

Chapel Hymnal” a/most perfect at 20c a 

cop 


guaickly. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


If either of the above appeal to you, act 


The New 
Congregational Manual 


BY 
REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


has been favorably reviewed in the 
Congregationalist, Advance, Independ- 
ent, American Missionary, Brotherhood 
Era, and Canadian Congregationalist. 
It is invaluable to the layman and 
indispensable to every pastor. 


PRICES :? Cloth® Bound, $1.00 net; 
Leather, $1.50 net. 


SPECIAL [OFFER: To early pur- 
chasers we will send a copy jin leather 
binding, postpaid, for $1.00. The book 
in every way identical with the $1.50 
edition. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


142Beacon§Street, Boston 


Do You Want the Best? 


DISCRIMINATING BUYERS INSIST 
that the wine they obtain for the communion table or for 
the sick room shall be the pure, unfermented juice of the 
grape. : 

For clear, rich color, delicious flavor and wholesome, 
nutritive properties. 


TIROSH 


«The Home-Made Grape Juice’’ 


commends itself to people who appreciate a really choice 
article. The product of a single vineyard, carefully and 
daintily prepared in the home, its absolute purity is strictly 
| guaranteed, and no effort is spared to keep each bottle up to 
a uniform standard of excellence. 

Owing to its strength it may be, and often is, considerably 
diluted at the time of using, thus making it less expensive 
i and far more satisfactory than the cheaper wines, which are 
|] thin and often contain more or less alcohol. 


What Some Who Know Say About It 


‘‘We find it to be superior by far to any other grape juice on the 
market. It has a pleasing flavor, is always of the same consistency, 
and is unaffected by changes of temperature.” 

“‘We have used Tirosh in our church for many years and consider 
it unexcelled in purity and in richness of flavor by any other grape 
juice. 

“We have always found it eminently satisfactory, far superior to any 
other that we know of. We want you to reserve enough for our use 
fora year.”’ , 

“In purity, quality, flavor and strength—and by that I mean the 
amount of diluting it Will bear—it easily stands pre-eminent. Lest some 
are may be doubtful as to my meaning I will say that it easily stands 

rst. 


FOR SALE BY 
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Present Needs and Opportunities of 
Congregationalism 


Five articles by Secretaries of our National Societies 
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Prayer in the World of Today 
Prof. John E. McFadyen 
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The One Hundred Years Peace 
Rev. Frederick Lynch 


The Last of the Iowa Band 
Rey. James L. Hill, D. D. 
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Halcyon Days —an Editorial 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


TO OBTAIN 


The Latest Commentary on the Whole Bible 


ENTIRELY COMPLIMENTARY 


The work was recently published by the Macmillan Company and edited by Rev. J. R. Dummelow, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, with the collaboration of thirty-nine eminent Bible students. 


It is entitled ‘* THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY.’”’ ‘Among the collaborators from this side the Atlantic 
are Professors Curtis and Kent of Yale; Professor Ropes of Harvard; President Frank K. Sanders of Washburn College, 
Topeka; Professor Robinson of McCormick Seminary, Chicago; Rev. F. Palmer of Andover, Mass., and Rey. Dr. C. L. 
Slattery of Springfield, Mass. Canada is represented by Professor Jordan of Queen’s University; Professor McFayden of 
Knox College; Professor Smith of the Diocesan College of Montreal, and Rev. Dr. Patterson Smyth of Montreal, while the 
names of Adeney, Peake, Moulton, Lofthouse, Conder, Pullan, Smith, Plummer, Edie, Stott, Findlay and others from England 
and Scotland at once attest to the modern and reliable character of the work. 

The book is 6 inches wide, 94 inches long, 24 inches thick and contains 1,245 pages, with an appendix of plans and maps. The 


OI 


initial costs for composition, plates, etc., exceeded $5,000.00. 


THE WORK CONTAINS: 


1. A comprehensive commentary on each book of the 4. Special articles on ‘‘ Belief in God,’’ ‘‘ The Person of 
Bible, consisting of separate introductory chapters and critical Jesus Christ,”’ ‘The Trinity,”’ ‘‘ Miracles,” ‘“‘The Resurrection,” 
and expository notes, verse by verse. ‘¢The Atonement,’’ ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ ‘‘ Elements of Religion,” etc. 

2. General Introduction to the Bible and a special 5. Maps: 


article on ‘‘The Study of the Bible.” The Holy Land as Allottéd by Joshua to the Twelve 
3. Special chapters on ‘‘ Hebrew History to the Exile,” Tribes of Israel. 

*¢ Introduction to the Pentateuch,’’ ‘‘ Introduction to Hebrew Egypt, Sinai, and Canaan. 

Prophecy,”’ ‘‘ Genesis and the Babylonian Inscriptions,” ‘‘ His- Lands of the Jewish Captivities. 

tory, Literature and Religious Development of the Jews in the Palestine in the Time of Christ. 

Periods between the Testaments,’’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,” Ancient Jerusalem, 

‘““The Teaching of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘ Life and Works of St. Plan of (a) Solomon’s Temple, (b) Herod’s Temple. 

Paul,’’ ‘‘ Palestine,’’ and other related subjects. St. Paul’s Journeys. 


The editors of The Congregationalist and Christian World say in their review of the book in the issue of March 13th: 

‘¢ We do not know of any other single volume which places before ordinary English students of the Bible so great 
an amount of useful information and instruction to help him to understand and reverence and prize it as the gift of 
God to guide his life.’’ 

The general editor gives, in the preface quoted below in part, a few brief sentences showing the aim and scope of this 
remarkable undertaking to condense in the limits of one volume, even of such generous size, so vast a subject, incorporating 
‘¢the most assured results of modern scholarship, whilst avoiding opinions of an extreme or precocious kind.” 

The London Christian World says: *¢ A testing of the work in various important places indicates that this worthy 
ideal has been fairly lived up to. Mr. Dummelow is to be warmly congratulated on the conception and carrying out of the 


work,”’ y 
FROM THE PREFACE: 


“A few words will suffice to explain the purpose and plan 
of the present volume. ... The Bible is the inspired record of 
God’s gradual revelation of himself, His Nature, Character and 
Will—a revelation made, in the first instance, to a people who 
were chosen to be the guardians of this treasure and to communi- 
cate it in due time to the rest of mankind—a revelation consum- 
mated in the Person, Life and Work of Jesus Christ... . It 
therefore demands and deserves constant and reverent study, 
which will be richly repaid by an ever-growing appreciation of 
its beauties, and a clearer perception of its spiritual power and 
truth. Yet it is often forgotten that 1,800 years have elapsed 
since the last pages of the Bible were written, that it deals with 
events of the remote past, with races moved by ideas and influ- 
enced by a civilisation very unlike our own, and that the language 
of its larger half has ceased to be a living speech for more than 
two thousand years... .It is also within recent years that 
travellers have familiarised themselves and others with Wastern 
scenes and customs, and have become acquainted with the litera- 
ture, history, religion and archeology of the nations connected 
with Israel. It is therefore evident that the student who possesses 
only the text of the Bible is greatly hampered by ignorance of the 


circumstances under which the various books were originally com- 
posed, the mental habits of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and the actual needs which they were designed to meet. 
Oftentimes he fails to realize that the prophecy, psalm or epistle 
was sent forth in response to contemporary circumstances, as 
urgent and vital as any we experience. Hence arises an inade- 
quate apprehension of the intense reality of the message delivered. 
Spiritual help may, no doubt, be derived from its perusal—that 
being the main purpose for which God’s providence has preserved 
it—but even this will be less efficacious than if there had been 
caught a more distinct echo of the original bearing and significance 
of the record. The One Volume Commentary is an attempt to 
meet such needs as have been indicated, and to provide, in con- 
venient form, a brief explanation of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
Introductions have been supplied to the various books, and Notes 
which will help to explain the principal difficulties, textual, moral 
or doctrinal, which may arise in connexion with them. ... It is 
hoped that the Commentary may lead to a perusal of many of the 
books of Holy Scripture which are too often left unread, in spite 
of their rare literary charm and abundant usefulness for the 
furtherance of the spiritual life.” 


The publishers of The Congregationalist and Christian World, believing that this splendid compendium of informa- 
tion and instruction is the most satisfactory commentary for the ordinary teacher, student and reader of the Bible 
that can be obtained in so compact a form, take pleasure in announcing an introductory arrangement by which the 
work is made ayailable to you in return for service in securing new subscriptions to The Congregationalist and 


Christian World. : 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER ONE : 


Tf you will send us $5.00, in payment of two new yearly subscriptions to ‘‘ The Congregationalist and Christian World”’ 
at the special club rate of $2.50, you may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. \ 


INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER TWO 


Any present subscriber who will send us $5.00, in payment of one new yearly subscription and his or her own renewal 
at the special club rate of $2.50 from present date of expiration may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 


INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER THREE 
Any present subscriber who will send us $3.00, the regular subscription price of the paper, together with one new sub- 
scription and his or her promise to renew present subscription for one year at expiration, may obtain this work postpaid, 
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The Graded Sunday School 


in Principle and Practice 


BY HENRY H. MEYER 


Size, 12mo (48x74 inches), Pages, vui+241. Binding, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


A manual for teachers and parents, setting 
forth concisely and in simple language the 
Modern Graded Sunday School. The author 
first discusses briefly the educational principles 
determining the subject-matter and method of 
graded religious instruction. Then follows a 
short sketch of the development of the Inter- 
ational Sunday School Lesson System, with 
special reference to the adoption of the New 
Graded Courses. Typical graded schools and 
graded courses and text-books now available are described. 
Practical suggestions for the grading and supervision of the local 
Sunday School are given. No Sunday School worker’s library will 
be complete without a copy. 


“The book is the best summary available on its subject and it is commended to the consider- 
ation of all progressive workers in this department of Christian education.’’—Christtan Advocate. 

“It is comprehensive and yet sufficiently specific to render invaluable service to the Sunday 
School worker who faces the perplexities of these new conditions. As its title implies, it deals 
both with the theory and the actual conditions, and it deals with them in an exceptionally satis- 
factory manner.’’—Christian World. 

“A thorough-going, comprehensive, and up-to-date discussion of the theme, dealing with the 
teacher, the pupil, the historical NGG eta of the graded school, text-books, courses, super- 
vision, training and advancement of teachers, etc. The names of the editors and the author 1s a 
guarantee that the book is the best and latest word touching the subject of the graded Sunday 
School.’ —Christian Guardian. 

“An intelligent Sunday School worker can hardly afford to neglect this fine and scholarly 
discussion. Every superintendent should read and master it.’—Muzchigan Christian Advocate. 

“Mr. Meyer goes into his subject thoroughly, along practical as well as tecnnical lines, and 
though there is nothing very new to be read by superintendents who have already adopted the 
modern system, yet to inexperienced teachers who would be enlightened this scientific pedagogical 
study may be recommended.—New York Times, Saturday Review. 

“It is not only a source of joy but promises to be of great practical use for my particular 
purpose on accotint of the systematic way in which it deals with the subject, as well as on account 
of the amount of precise information which you manage to get into such compact space. | 

“It is a most admirable performance, and I congratulate you on the successful completion of 
such a useful piece of work.” —Frederick W. Ellis, Secretary New York Child Welfare Commission. 

“I have greatly enjoyed the reading of Dr. Meyer’s book on the Graded Sunday School, and it 
gives me great pleasure to think that books of this class are to be made accessible to our Sunday 
School constituency.”—Dr. B. S. Winchester, Educational Secretary Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. 

“Il regard your work as decidedly valuable at the present stage of scientific progress. It will 
convey much needed information, I trust, to wide circles of readers."’— Professor George Albert Coe, 
Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 23, 1910. 
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Halcyon Days 


Holus, god of the winds, who in the old 

Greek story threw herself into the sea in 
grief for the death of her husband. Husband and 
wife were changed into kingfishers and still remain 
immortally devoted to-each other. 

If the old legend stopped here, it would not ex- 
plain the meaning of our title. But it goes on to 
tell how the halcyon builds her nest upon the waves. 
While she is brooding her father shuts the winds in 
his cave and leaves the sea at peace for a little sea- 
con. Halcyon days are the still days of summer 
calm when the sea from some high promontory seems 
like a level floor, the sails of the ships hang listless 
against the yards and the tides sing low in their 
following waves along the shore. Then Alcyone, the 
kingfisher, is brooding and her father remembers and 
provides peace for her floating nest. 

Now -the significant thing about these halcyon 
days in our human experience is not that they are 
peaceful, but that they are intervals of peace between 
the storms. Very few of us, probably, have missed 
a momentary longing for life on one of those islands 
of the Pacific which lie like the fabled nest of Al- 
eyone, asleep on a dreamless sea. There is abun- 
danee there of rest and pleasure, delight of the eyes 
and quiet for the heart. But the strange thing is 
that not one of us—except the traders and the mis- 
sionaries, from wholly opposite motives—has the 
Jeast desire to live with the people whom these hal- 
eyon isles have nourished. 
nibals. All were addicted to cruel and inveterate 
wars when the white man discovered them, quite 
fulfilling Bishop Heber’s picture of lands “where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 

Is it not a fair conjecture that if our ancestral 
tree had put its roots down under these conditions 
and grown to its stature in the beautiful, unending, 
peaceful days of the Southern seas we too might 
have been warriors much intent upon the possibili- 
ties of “long pig” for our next festival? Some of us, 
indeed, are inclined to think that the one chance of 
progress and of happiness for the children of Adam 
and Hve was that their parents might be driven out 
of Eden. That they would migrate thence of their 
own accord would be too much to expect—until at 
least the well-watered garden became overcrowded. 
We all have our moments of the paradise feeling, 
but they come like halcyon days between the storms. 
Yor a little while the airs breathe softly in the trees 
of the garden, the birds are singing, toil and struggle 
are forgotten and our brooding hearts are at peace. 

Much of the happiness of life hangs upon our ability 
to enjoy these intervals of calm and sunshine without 
worry and without foreboding. They are God’s gift 
to the most troubled lives, rifts of the cloud that lets 
the sunshine fall in the most anxious days. There 
is an idyllic picture of Mary adoring her infant son 
in the rose garden, by Filippino Lippi, in the Uffizzi 
Gallery in Florence. Youthful angels kneel about 


\ LCOYONHE is the kingfisher, the daughter of 


Most of them were can- - 


the baby boy, ana one, taller than the rest, has risen 
to strew roses over him as he lies upon his mother’s 
cloak, spread on the tender grass. Gayly painted 
birds are there. A hedge of blossoming roses shuts 
in a marble-seated enclosure, and behind are four 
tall cypress trees and a distant landscape divided by 
a hill on which the sheep are feeding. The mother 
is but an innocent girl, with hardly more of life's 
experience written on her countenance than on that 
of the youngest of the angels, who have never known 
temptation or the pangs of grief. It is a halcyon hour 
of joy and reverence, and it pleases us to think that 
there were many like it in the experience of her who 
was blessed among women. But according to the 
chureh tradition of the painter’s time the expecta- 
tion of the sword that should pierce her heart in her 
son’s dark passion was continually present to the 
thought of Mary, the mother of our Lord. 

We of the lineage of Adam may be thankful that 
God has made our hearts too narrow to retain in 
every hour the thoughts and the forebodings which 
make some hours of life so dark. There is a limit 
to our memory, as to our griefs. Our worst experi- 
ences often come like tempests that swoop down and 
destroy, and passing on give place to sunshine. That 
is as it should be, as God meant in a world where 
storm and sunshine alike are to work for the train- 
ing of his sons. Why bring the shadow of the storm 
into the haleyon hours? There is surely something 
defective or unwholesome in the memory that never 
dwells upon the good of life, but always on its ills. 

Some good people even have the idea that to en- 
joy these halcyon hours is a disloyalty to those who 
have left us and for whom we mourn. “How can 
we really grieve for them,” they ask, “if even for a 
moment we forget?’ Ought we not to miss them so 


profoundly that without their presence “earth is a 


desert drear,” as the old hymn has it? This is the 
spirit that makes the crucifix, and not the cross the 
emblem of our faith in Christ. What an intolerable 
aspersion on the character of the dead is here! 
Shall Christ—shall they with Christ in paradise—be 
jealous of our joy? When your beloved went forth 
from you for a day did he expect you to shut the door 
on every happiness while he was gone? If he is at 
home now in the place of God’s own peace, think you 
that he will grudge you halcyon hours in the inter- 
vals of trouble? . 

A true vacation is such a halcyon time of rest and 
quietness of heart. Happy are we if we can carry to 
the mountains or the shore, or on our ways of travel 
to strange lands the filial spirit of trust in which the 
fabled halcyon built her nest upon the waves. So, 
when rest is ended, we shall come back to our place 
and work with a like filial confidence and hope. For 
the good days are not all halcyon days. There is joy 
in conflict also, and peace of heart when trials come. 
For God is our portion in all experience and the one 
enduring rest is that of the heart that is stayed on 
him. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Oary. All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, August 22 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Political Nominations and Conventions 


Hiram Johnson, a progressive, receives the Republican nom- 
ination for governor in California. Benjamin W. Hooper is 
nominated in Tennessee by the Republicans for governor in 
opposition to Governor Patterson. Vice-President Sherman is 
selected as temporary chairman of the New York Republican 
convention, for which position Mr. Roosevelt had been nomi- 
nated. 


Mayor Gaynor 


The complete recovery of Mayor Gaynor of New York from 
the wound inflicted by an assassin is announced as assured. 


Vice-President Sherman Exonerated 


The congressional investigating committee, at Senator Gore's 
request, issues a statement exonerating Vice-President Sherman 
and Senator Curtiss from all charges of connection with the 
contracts for the sale of Indian lands in Oklahoma. d 


Forest Fires 


Wallace, Ida., and other towns in the Northwest, are destroyed 
by forest fires which sweep over a great extent of territory. 
Many lives are lost. 


: The Panama Exposition 


Louisiana appropriates $6,500,000 for an exposition in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Panama Canal in 1915. 


Precautions against Cholera 


The officials of the Public Health Service take precautions 
against the spread of cholera from Russia and Italy, detaining 
immigrants abroad and examining them on arrival with special 
care. 


Air Man’s Feats 


Clifford B.. Harmon flies across Long Island Sound from 
Mineola to Greenwich, Ct., at a speed of more than a mile a 
minute in a high wind. 


Jury Fixing 

The presiding judge in the case of Lee O’Neil Browne, indicted 
for the alleged receipt of a bribe for the election of Senator Lor- 
imer, dismisses the whole panel of jurymen called, on charges 
that they had been approached in the interest of the defendant. 


Railroad Frauds 


Three officials high in the service of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road are arrested for alleged frauds in connection with car re- 
pairs and other work for the road. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Washington in France 
A replica of the Houdon statue of Washington at Richmond 
is presented by the state of Virginia to the republic of France. 


The statue will stand at Versailles, by the side of the statue of 
Lafayette. 


German Industrial Troubles 


All the German shipyards except those of the government are 
closed by strikes and lockouts. 


Cholera Epidemics 


Cholera 1s increasing in South Russia, and many children are 
said to be left to starve by the death of their parents. Cholera 
becomes epidemic in Southeastern Italy along the Adriatic coast. 


Floods in Japan 


The damage to the rice crop in Japan is estimated at $4,500,- 
000. In Tokio are 100,000 refugees. 


Spain and the Vatican 


The Spanish Government protests to the Vatican against the 
insulting and incendiary sermons of Spanish priests. 


Venezuelan Trade Relations 


Venezuela removes its export duties on many commodities, and 
our Government in return removes the countervailing duties im- 
posed under our tariff law, freeing a trade’ of from $5,000,000. to 
$10,000,000. 


Brazil and Argentina 


Argentina and Brazil sign a protocol in full satisfaction for 
recent misunderstandings over flag insults. President-elect Dr. 
Saenz Pena of Argentina visits Rio Janeiro. 


Contests in Nicaragua 


The Estrada forces win several contests and advance toward 
the capital. President Madriz is reported as ready to make his 
escape from the country. General Rivas of the Government 
troops was killed in battle. General Estrada, leader of the revo- 
lution, is reported as about to assume the presidency. 


Chinese Progressives in Office 


Changes in the Chinese Imperial Grand Council bring to its 
membership Prince Yu-Lang and Hsu Shao-Chang, both pro- 
gressives. Tong Shao-Yi has been appointed president of the 
Board of Posts and Communications. He is a Yale graduate. 


The Death Roll ——— A 

Rey. E. Payson Hammond, for many years an evangelist hold- 
ing meetings especially for children in America and Great Bri- 
tain. Pres. Pedro Montt of Chili, at Bremen, Germany, of 
heart failure.-——David Rankin, Jr., who recently gave all his 
property to endow a trade school in St. Louis. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Political Situation 


Public attention in politics is for the moment centered to 
an unusual extent on personalities, especially upon the side of 
the contest for leadership in the Republican party. A striking 
event of the week, though by no means so significant, we be- 
lieve, as the following excitement indicates, was the action of 
the New York State Committee of that party in choosing Vice- 
President Sherman as temporary chairman of the state con- 
vention. Ex-President Roosevelt had been nominated for this 
position, the importance of which depends entirely on its 
opportunity for “striking the keynote” of party policy, by. Mr. 
Lloyd ©. Griscom, chairman of the New York County Com- 
mittee, who had just returned from a visit to President Taft, 
and Mr. Roosevelt's emphatic defeat was involved in’ Mr. 
Sherman’s election. It is no secret, of course, that the old line 
Republican party leaders in New York are opposed to Mr. 
toosevelt. That was proved at the recent special session of 
the legislature when the Republican majority openly disre- 
garded his public advice ‘to pass the primary law upon which 
Governor Hughes insisted. So far as these leaders are con- 
cerned—and the Vice-President is one with them in sympathy 
and afliliations—they have served notice on Mr. Roosevelt that 
they will not accept his dictation. The effect of this public 
notice upon the fortunes of the Republican party in this 
autumn’s election in New York will depend in part upon the 
action of the convention. But it will depend also upon the 
action of Mr. Roosevelt. If he determines to fight, it will make 
the election of any decent Democratic candidate certain. If 


he holds off his hands, the party, with the right sort of a nom- 
ination, may have a fighting chance. We may note in passing 
that the New York World is confidently reiterating the proph- 
ecy that the convention will nominate Mr. Roosevelt unan- 
imously and by acclamation, while the 7ribune openly demands 
that Vice-President Sherman decline to serye as temporary 
chairman. ‘ 
es 
An ex-President’s Activities 


This centering of public attention on the words and actions 
of Mr. Roosevelt marks a new experience in the history of the 
country. The one ex-President who has gone back actively 
into the field of politics was John Quincy Adams, who served 
in the House of Representatives until the end of his life. 
Most of our ex-Presidents have taken up a position of dignified 
independence, and have been honored and respected by the 
whole country in their retirement from active politics. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the full vigor of manhood, has chosen to resume 
full party activities, while for the moment at least declining 
a nomination for public office. His country home has become 
a place of political pilgrimage to an extent hardly exceeded 
during his occupation of the Presidency. He is already an 
active and promises soon to become a speaking force in the 
politics of the country, and after his long experience of unques- 
tioned leadership finds it difficult to take any place but the 
first. The rumors of his dissatisfaction with his successor 
are spread abroad by the industry of the reporters and go 


_ ment of parties in the near future. 
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undenied. In the meantime the President of the United States 
and the responsible head of the party finds himself confronted, 
not only with the difficult task of harmonizing a divided party, 
but with an apparent rivalship which is an impeachment of 
his authority. The party cannot have two supreme leaders— 
much less two leaders who are drifting apart. The situation, 
as we have said, is unprecedented in our history. 


Americans if the party in power is divided on the question 
of personal allegiance to the President or to an ex-President 
of the United States. That will seem to many of us a step 
toward the politics which have sometimes characterized the 
Spanish-American republics. We look to the self-restraint of 
Mr. Roosevelt for a relief from this condition of affairs, and 
the best sign of that self-restraint would be his positive 
declaration that he has no wish to return to the Presidency. 


&* 
A Protesting Jonah 


The administration seems to haye made up its mind that 
Speaker Cannon must be repudiated and has served unofficial 
notice upon him that he must be thrown to the Insurgent 
whale. The spokesman chosen for this unpleasant announce- 
ment of repudiation is Mr. Longworth of Ohio, who has been 
a regular of the regulars in Congress, voting always for Mr. 
Cannon’s measures. He has made public a letter, significantly 
dated from Beverly, stating:that Mr. Cannon cannot be re- 
elected Speaker, nor can he, Mr. Longworth, vote for him. 
As Mr. Longworth is a son-in-law of Mr. Roosevelt, this letter 
is supposed to speak also the conclusion of the Rooseyelt fol- 
lowers. This decision to make a Jonah of the Speaker was 
helped no doubt by the brief campaign of stump-speaking which 
Mr. Cannon made in Kansas and the subsequent, if not con- 
sequent, overwhelming victory of the insurgents. Now the 
Jonah in this case has no mind to go overboard without a 
‘struggle. He has renewed his declaration that he is no quitter 
and means to die fighting. And that struggle must be fought 
out, not in the Congress to be elected this fall, but in the hold- 
over House of Representatives which is certain to contain 
many members who have lost their re-election on account of 
their opposition to insurgency. We do not expect, or indeed 
desire the re-election of Mr. Cannon as Speaker. But those 
who are already discussing their chances for succeeding him 
seem a little like the jackals in Esop who discussed the inherit- 
ance of the old lion before his actual demise. Why would not 
this be an opportune time to change the position of the 
Speaker from pure partisanship to impartial presiding? 
Would it be considered bad Americanism to recommend a 
study of the position of the speaker in the British House of 
Commons to our parliamentarians? Why should not the speak- 
ership be put above party and made the impartial servant of 
all parties and of the whole country? 


ad 
The Republican Split : 

The complete triumph of Republican insurgency in Cali- 
fornia came as a surprise to many of the party leaders. They 
had supposed that the provisions of the tariff which give the 
fruit-growers of the state a practical monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market had made them ‘“‘stand-patters” of the deepest dye. 
But there was another element in the contest—the popular 
dissatisfaction with the influence of the railroads in legislation. 
The California Republicans are little afraid of any tariff 
change to their disadvantage. They mean to secure from the 
holders of special privileges an accounting. ‘This, we believe, 
is the deeper and stronger current which sets this year toward 
what is called insurgency. A multitude of people have come 
to believe that essential democracy is at stake, and they do not 
mean that it shall perish without a struggle. This conviction 
points toward a period of discussion and a probable realign- 
The present acute diverg- 
ence of opinions in the Republican party, illustrated this week 
by the very different course of events in California and New 
York, seems to indicate such a readjustment. Personal leader- 
ship always counts strongly in American politics, but the open 
discussion of points of difference accompanies it and is the 
school of politics and of economics for the people. 


* 
Progress among Negroes 


The National Negro Business League aims especially to 
foster the development of business capacity and ambition of 
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negroes. Its president is Principal Booker T. Washington. 
The annual meeting: of the League in New York last week 
was attended by about 1,100 delegates. The statistics of the 
industrial progress of the race in this country are such as to 
strengthen faith into confidence and fully justify the enthu- 
siasm of the assembly. It is said on good authority that the 
land owned by negroes is equal in area to the whole of New 
England. In Georgia they paid taxes last year on over a mil- 
lion and a half acres and on a nearly equal amount in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Washington said that they are adding more than 
twelve million dollars to their possessions every year, and he 
estimated that their aggregate wealth is not less than $600,- 
006,000. His address was of the nature of a sermon on the 
text, “To him that hath shall be given,” and he emphasized 
the advantages possessed by his people as giving them abundant 
encouragement to work for greater advancement. There are 
ten millions of them, he said, all speaking the same language, 
the large majority of them living in one section of the country, 
while all can live where they please, can own property and 
engage in any business they may choose. Ex-President Roose- 
velt, in the first public address he has made since his return 
from Africa, further emphasized Mr. Washington’s optimism. 
He said: “This League represents genuine constructive work 
for the race. It teaches you not to whine and cry about priv- 
ileges you do not happen to have, but to make the most of the 
opportunities at your door. An ounce of performance is worth 
a ton of complaint about that which you have not.” 


* 
The Wrongs of the Negro 

Another organization of negroes aims especially to empha. 
size the injustice suffered by the race and to secure political 
rights and privileges. The head of this organization is Prof. 
W. R. B. DuBois, a graduate of Atlanta University, who has 
been for thirteen years a member of its faculty. From this 
movement has come a new society, the National Association 
for the Advancement of the Colored People, with headquarters 
at 20. Vesey Street, New York. It is composed of white and 
colored men and women interested in reforms of various sorts, 
and some of its members are widely known for their service to 
humanity. Among them are the president, Moorfield Story of 
Boston, Rabbi Stephen Wise, Jacob H. Schiff, Pres. C. T. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, Jane Addams and 
Anna Garlin Spencer. Professor DuBois has resigned his posi- 
tion in Atlanta to become an officer of the Association as direc- 
tor of publicity and research. Its object is to call the atten- 
tion of the nation to the unjust treatment of negroes in the 
United States, and the danger to American democracy of con- 
tinued and customary injustice. The importance of such 
service will not be disputed. The recent disfranchisement of 
negroes in Oklahoma through the adoption by popular vote 
of a permanent “grandfather clause” carried by contemptible 
trickery at the polls is an illustration of the need of some 
such association as the one just formed. The Negro Business 
League does not ignore this aspect of the situation. Mr. 
Washington in his address spoke of the fact that within thirty 
days during this summer twenty-six colored men have been 
wantonly murdered by mobs, as a reason for shame as well 
as sorrow to all good citizens. He said: 

“Tet this truth-never be forgotten, that whatsoever a man 
or nation sows, that it shall also reap. The white man who 
murders a negro today and goes unpunished is likely to mur- 
der a white man tomorrow and go unpunished. I plead every- 
where for equal and exact enforcement of the laws not only 
in the interest of the colored race, but in the interest of 
all races, for without law enforcement our civilization will 
disappear and we shall as a nation become an object of ridi- 
cule at the hands of other nations.” 

The most striking difference between the organization led 
by Mr. Washington and the one in which Professor DuBois is 
a. leader is that the former emphasizes the encouraging and 
the latter the discouraging features of the situation. 


&* 


Striking Garment Workers 

It is remarkable that while women are pressing into all 
avenues for earning money their own clothes should to a large 
extent be made by men. What are known as the ladies’ gar- 
ment trades do an annual business of $250,000,000, and more 
than two-thirds of this is done in 1,200 shops in New York 
City. About ninety per cent. of the more than 75,000 workers 
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in these shops are men. On July 6 a strike began which 
has not yet been settled, though a majority of the smaller 
shops have made agreements with their employees, and some 
30,000 men are again at work. An attempt to settle the strike 
was apparently near success two weeks ago, through confer- 
ences between manufacturers and employees brought about 
by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis of Boston. All matters of difference 
except one were disposed of, the employers practically conced- 
ing all the demands of the workmen except those concerning 
wages and hours, and these the employers declared that they 
were ready to submit to arbitration. But the whole effort 
came to nothing. The conference was arranged with the dis- 
tinct stipulation that the subject of the closed shop, that is, 
of the exclusive employment of members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, should not be included in 
the discussion.. But when in the conference the other ques: 
tions at issue had been practically agreed on, the representatives 
of the union demanded the closed shop as a guaranty that 
the promises of the employers should be carried out. It is not 
easy for outsiders to pass just judgment on such a controversy 
as this. On the one hand, the manufacturers, many of whom 
are Jews, are taskmasters who drive hard bargains. On the 
other the workmen distrust their employers, and feel that 
promised reforms will fail unless secured by guaranties. But 
it seems unfortunate that so hopeful an effort should have 
been wrecked on the rock of the closed shop. 


Bd 
Conglomerate America 


The report of the Commissioner of Immigration for the last 
year, ending June 30, contains some figures that call for 
reflection. The United States received from foreign coun- 
tries 1,041,570 persons, about one-third of the entire population 
of this nation when its independence. was first established. 
Russia and Austria sent 356,836, of whom 128,348 are Poles 
and 84,200 Jews. Italy contributed 223,458, and from other 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea extending from Spain 
to Turkey came 108,489. Thus about two-thirds of this great 
army are of the Latin, Magyar, Slovak and other races, with 
no admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood. No other nation ever 
attempted to sustain itself as a republic with so heterogeneous 
a population. The English tongue prevails. The customs and 
the principles of liberty dear to the peoples of Northern Europe 
have thus far remained in the ascendancy. The large majority 
of the neweomers are affiliated with some branch of the Chris- 
tian church, most of them probably with the Greek or Roman 
Catholic, or are of the Jewish faith. But those who hold that 
the future of this nation depends on the maintenance in it of 
Christian principles have before them a task which ought 
never to be overlooked or minimized in zeal to Christianize 
the world in this generation. 


* 


America is not Rome 


Cardinal Gibbons sounds the note of warning which many 
Protestant ministers have uttered when he says, “I think we 
are very closely approaching the age of extravagance and 
inordinate pleasure enjoyed by Rome just before her fall.” 
We have heard that warning during every period of pros- 
perity since the Civil War. We appeal from Cardinal Gib- 
bons to the historian Gibbon, to show that American society 
is not modeled after that of ancient Rome. Our society is 
not a rich aristocracy owning a horde of slaves, and having 
under its command :-a mass of plebeians and freedmen. Some 
thousands of idle Americans who have inherited or amassed 
great fortunes or accumulated great debts are squandering 
their money in country houses and yachts and automobiles. 
Newspapers gratify the desire of these people for notoriety 
by describing their feasts and frolics, and occasionally grat- 
ify the popular appetite for scandal by lifting the curtains 
from their private social indulgences and throwing lurid 
searchlights on them. <A considerable army of imitators of 
their follies are running a sordid career in their wake, and 
often come to grief with more or less publicity. A lot of 
agitators are calling attention to the doings of both these 
classes as conclusive evidence of the rottenness of American 
society and the sign of impending revolution, to be followed 
by a reversal of social conditions, so that everybody will be 
well off except those who are now rich. Meanwhile, a good 
many millions of American citizens are raising the crops 
and manufacturing the goods and doing much of the business 
of the country and educating the rising generation, and not 
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giving very much attention to the signals of doom which 
ought to alarm individuals, classes and communities absorbed 
in the pursuit of pleasure and recreant to honorable ideals. 
But our nation is sound at the heart. It never had a greater 
proportion of men and women who are honest and true and 
ready to give the best that is in them to the service of their 
country and to mankind than it has today. 


x 


The Congress of Religious Liberals 


Some 2,000 members of Christian and other bodies who 
like to call themselves Liberals in their religious thought 
met in Berlin, Aug. 6, for an international congress. Both 
Christians and Jews took part, with representatives of some 
other faiths. American speakers included, among the more 
than two hundred delegates: Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Bos- 
ton; Prof. Walter D. Rauschenbusch of Rochester; Prof. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody of Harvard University; Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University; Dr. Jesse 
Homes of Swarthmore College, Philadelphia; Prof. Benjamin 
W. Bacon of Yale; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York; Prof. 
Clayton R. Bower of Meadville, Pa.; Dr. Emil Hirsch of Chi- 
cago University and others. The British and American yisitors 
were splendidly entertained at Cologne and in Berlin. One 
of the significant features of the Congress was a lecture on 
The Double Gospel in the New Testament by Professor Har- 
nack, embodying his most recent conclusions in the field of 
New Testament criticism. The trend of this school of thought 
toward sympathy with socialism was one of the marked notes 
of the Congress, showing especially among the British, German 
and Netherlands members, confirmed, for America, by the 
utterances of Professor Rauschenbusch of Rothester Theolog- 
ical Seminary and others. The success of earlier congresses 
was more than repeated in this gathering, which brought so 
many of differing church associations and faiths into a cordial 
community of hopes and aims. 


* 


Cholera in Eastern Europe , 

Cholera is epidemic this summer in Southern Russia, as 
it has been for several years past. The deaths, mostly in the 
country villages, are reckoned to amount already to more 
than 50,000, and sad stories are told of children left destitute 
and starving. Cholera has been called a dirt disease. Its 
germs hide and flourish in neglected and filthy places. It is 
always present in India and gets a foothold from that as a 
center along the routes of travel. Italy has also this summer 
an epidemic on the eastward facing shores of the South. The 
pilgrimage ways to the Moslem holy places, Mecca and Medina, 
are seldom free from it. All Europe regards these extensions 
of its ravages westward therefore with concern but without 
panic, and we have no need to be anxious. Germany has 
drawn a cordon of quarantine stations all along her eastern 
frontiers for her own protection and, incidentally, for ours. 
But we get little immigration from the provinces affected, 
either in Russia or Italy, and the precautions of our health 
officers in requiring detention of immigrants at the port of 
shipping for a period covering the known incubation period 
of the cholera germ is a sufficient protection. The disease did 
not cross the Russian boundary last year or the year before 
and is not likely to this year. But if any reader feels anxiety 
and wishes to guard his home against cholera and plague, let 
him look to cleanliness, get rid of rats and be sure of the 
purity of the water supply for himself and his cattle. The ex- 
tinction of cholera depends on the regeneration, perhaps on the 
Christianization, of India; but that it will ultimately be over- 
come we do not doubt. The Italian epidemic has given oppor- 
tunity to the king and queen to show that courage in minis- 
tration to their subjects at any personal risk which is char- 
acteristic of the House of Savoy. 


* 


Spain and the Vatican 
Those who think of the present struggle between the Span- 
ish Government and the Vatican as an attempt to Protestantize 
the nation mistake the situation altogether. Premier Canalejas 
makes this plain in a statement addressed especially to the 
English-speaking peoples through the news agencies. He says: 
“Tt is altogether a mistake to suppose that I am the sort 


of progressive fanatic who wants to force new methods upon ~ 


a population not prepared for them. ... What is called the 
religious question in Spain is not a struggle against church 


Ms 
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and religion. It is merely and temporarily the strain in the 
working out of a problem of recovering for the civil law of 
the state certain faculties which had been allowed to lapse. 
I have every hope for a future of perfect religious liberty and 
the right of conscience, and I hope to maintain cordial and 
respectful relations with the church.” 

If the Roman Catholic Church in Spain were content to 
hold a position of spiritual leadership, it might indefinitely 
maintain its power over the faith of the majority of the peo- 
ple. But the dictation of papal secretaries of state in regard 
to lawmaking and the denial of equal rights to men of other 
faiths have gone far toward making the adjustment of the 
kingdom to modern conditions difficult without a repudiation 
of the papal authority. No self-respecting modern nation is 
content to have a power of veto for its laws rest in the hands 
of foreigners. Spain is a poor country with wages much below 
the level of its neighbors. Its wage-earners resent the tax- 
free competition of religious houses that pay no wages. The 
monopoly of the schools becomes unbearable when they are 
turned into breeding places of sedition. Let the Spanish 
Church cease to be medisval and there need be no war. 
“The introduction of modern ideas,” says Signor Canalejas, 
“has caused some disturbance, just as electric currents might 
cause some explosions. My task is that of providing and 
preparing an appropriate channel for the new social currents 
and directing them in a form useful to society.” 


& 


Japan and Korea 


The formal extinction of the existence of Korea as a sep- 
arate national entity seems certain—only waits, in fact, offi- 
cial announcement to the world. The Korean imperial house, 
whose history goes back for more than half a millennium, 
consents to abdicate and become a princely house of Japan. 
Already the Japanese authority is in full possession of Korea, 
and the people are wonted to the change in fact, however 
much they may continue to resent it in sentiment. Japan 
completes in conquest her one great raid of the ancient age, 
when Hideyoshi overran the Korean country and was only 
driven back by Chinese assistance. All through the later cen- 
turies Korea has been in nominal dependence upon China, en- 
joying a brief independence only from the time of the Japa- 
nese war with China to the breaking out of the Russian war 
with Japan. Korea is essential to Japan. <A strong power 
settled just across the narrow strait would be a continual 
menace. The point at which the negotiations with Russia 
broke down was that of the Japanese demand that Russia 
should acknowledge that Korea was entirely outside her sphere 
of influence. By formally annexing Korea she becomes a con- 
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tinental state with frontiers marching with those of Russia 
and China. Her problem now becomes one of assimilation. 
Her danger is that by severity and contempt the Korean peo- 
ple may become a permanently unassimilable element and their 
land a conquest held by garrisons. Christianity is just now 
both proportionally and in aggressive spirit more potent in 
Korea than in Japan. ‘The people, long crushed under a stupid 
tyranny, are coming to themselves under its influence. The 
adjustment to the new nationality and rule will be a delicate 
one in which the Korean Christians may be sorely tried and 
will certainly need wise counsel and the exercise of self- 
restraint. Japan is taking a risk—the risk that England 
declined when she gave up her possessions on the Continent. 
These new subjects, 12,000,000 of them, may be a strength or 
a weakness to the island empire. 


& 


The Automobile’s Pleasures and Perils 

The automobile has doubtless come to stay. The loss of 
life and waste of property it is bringing in its wake as it 
whirls along our city streets and country roads will diminish 
as it ceases to be a novelty and as other means of amusement 
command a share of the attention now absorbed in it. Before 
that time comes, however, the whole country will have to bear 
the penalty of the reckless use of a new discovery with its 
great possibilities of pleasure and adventure. A Philadelphia 
judge, addressing the grand jury in the criminal court 
recently, said: ‘To my mind the reports of hundreds of 
millions of dollars being spent for automobiles is an indication 
of a wild extravagance which goes far beyond what many peo- 
ple can afford, and that before long will bear its fruit of fail- 
ure, foreclosed mortgages and crime.” As an illustration of 
the judge’s meaning, the estimate is made by conservative 
authority that the loss every year in wrecked and discarded 
automobiles, worn-out tires and other materials is not less 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. An experienced bank 
official declares that the demands of automobile manufacturers 
on the banks of this country for money to carry on their in- 
dustry is not less than $200,000,000 per year. Much of this 
money is borrowed on automobiles as collateral, and a shrink- 
age of large proportions in their value would lead to serious 
business embarrassment. Thousands of homes also are bear- 
ing mortgages to provide automobiles for their owners, ex- 
changing property of permanent into that of uncertain and 
transient value. The importance of calling attention to these 
conditions lies in increasing the sense of responsibility for 
the public welfare which ought to be recognized by those who 
own these machines and those who are eager to buy them. 


Editorial In Brief 


There. is‘a limited market for second-hand 
battleships. Turkey has just bought two of 
these from Germany for $5,000,000. 


clined to render it. 


There is a Smiling Club in Matlock, Hng- 
land, whose members promise to smile even 


it has been rendered, we shall not be in- 


The Hampshire Gazette says that at the 
head of the alphabetical list of the large tax 
payers in Northampton stands the names of 


Miss Barrows’s description of the Mother 
Chautauqua in this week’s issue may also be 
a reminder that this month has seen scores 
of great gatherings, such as at Northfield, 
Mass., and Winona, Ind., all modeled more or 
less closely after the original assembly on 


- in the most unfavorable circumstances. The Frank and Pauline Borowski, man and wife. Lake Chautauqua, N. Be se evs Sin meee 
club has enrolled 1,500 persons. Probably We wonder how many years it is since they $°" concluded his work at Nort 5 4 time 
their motto is, “Grin and bear it.” left Poland. hat they laid the foundations to begin it again at Winona last Sunday. 


e of their property by thrift goes without say- 


Hampton's Magazine for September has 
the final chapter of Commander Peary’s 
conquest of the North Pole, one of the most 
thrilling stories of Arctic adventure ever 
written, crowned with the great achievement 
which had been sought for four centuries. 


Most. ‘of those swindled in questionable 
places of summer resorts are accomplices 
of swindlers, for they put themselves in the 
way to be victimized. The courage of 
swindlers is in their knowledge that victims 
will be too much ashamed of their part’ to 
ex pony them), 7 i 


‘Pleise do not append to your letters to 


‘thé editors of The’ Congregationalist ‘the 


phrase, ° “Thanking you in advance.” If you 
aré im such haste to notify’ us that you, 
don’t intend to acknowledge a service after 


%< 


ing. 


British subjects sending mail to the newly 
organized Union of South African States 
have discovered that the initials U. S. A. 
direct their communications to the other 
side of the world from.the one intended. 
The British Post Office admonishes writers 
to put on their envelopes the full title, Union 
of South Africa. 


More than ten miles of the Panama Canal 
are now in use, about five miles on either 
coast. All the excavation provided for in the 
original plans was completed some, weeks 
ago. Of course the division just opened on 
the Atlantic side is not finished. Its channel 
of fifteen feet deep and one hundred feet wide 
is being enlarged till it gets to be forty-five 
feet oe and five hundred feet wide. 


The three largest Connecticut cities rival 
one another in attractions and growth. New 
Haven has Yale University and a population 
of 183,000, a gain of nearly 24 per cent. in 
ten years. Hartford has the State House, 
the Theological Seminary, Trinity College 
and a population of 98,000, a gain of 24 
per cent. Bridgeport has enterprise and a 
population of 102,000, a gain of almost 44 
per cent. 


A proof that the popularity of horse racing 
depends rather on the betting than the enjoy- 
ment of the spectacle is to be found in the 
fact that the jockey clubs of New York and 
vicinity have totally abandoned racing for the 
autumn, avowedly because the new state law 
puts a.stop to gambling, on the tracks. The 
air, men are now.the popular spectacle, and 
the machine has again put the horse out .of 
commission. 
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Professor Mcladyen’s article on prayer in 
this issue is evidently the outcome of deep 
personal experience as well as of long-con- 
tinued study of the subject. An article by 
Dr. Grenfell will follow on What Prayer 
Means to Me. The testimonies of these two 
men of prayer whose lives as shaped by it 
are of large service to mankind should help 
every earnest soul to know more of the mean- 
ing of prayer and how to use it. 


If our subscribers who wish the address 
of their papers changed will so advise the 
Subseription Department, when possible, a 
week or ten days in advance of the time 
when the change is to take effect, it will 
greatly assist the department in making the 
changes promptly. Kindly give the old ad- 
dress as well as the new one, and state the 
exact time when the change is desired. 


Perhaps it is not to be deplored that 
houses in the United States are so largely 
built of wood and less durable than those in 
England. ‘Mr. John Burns the other day 
said that there are 500,000 empty houses in 
England and Wales because they were built 
so long ago that they have not and cannot 
be easily adapted to the modern conveniences 
which endow the community with strong 
men, enduring women and healthy children. 


New York is indignant over the conduct 
of motor car drivers who ran into a buggy, 
killed a woman, ran away and have not yet 
been arrested. In St. Paul the other day a 
bank president who did much the same thing, 
except for the actual killing, was sentenced 
to thirty days in the workhouse without op- 
tion of fine. There must be some way to 
bring home to the drivers of these huge road 
locomotives their responsibility for regarding 
the rights and lives of others. 


The Spanish Government complains to the 
Vatican that Spanish priests are preaching 
sedition and asks the Vatican to stop them. 
Perhaps: the Spanish people will by and by 
discover that the way to stop this sort of 
thing is to make the priests citizens like all 
the other citizens and subject to the same 
laws and penalties. The Vatican is waging 
war with the Spanish Government. ‘‘Please,”’ 
says the Government, ‘will you forbid your 
representatives to shoot at me?’ But what 
business has the Church of Christ to be at 
war with the governments? 


Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker of London City 
Temple used to tell how one of his parish- 
ioners met him walking on Saturday after- 
noon, and said: ‘‘Why, Doctor, you are the 
last person I expected to meet. I thought 
you would be in your study, preparing to- 
morrow’s sermons.” ‘No, sir,” replied Dr. 
Parker, “I am out preparing the preacher.” 


This month several thousands of ministers , 


are thus engaged on sea and shore, in camps 
and on the mountains. Next month they 
will be showing their congregations how 
they have succeeded. 


To the honored .veteran Union soldiers 
who have written to The Congregationalist 
protesting against the placing of the statue 
of General Lee in our National Statuary 
Hall. we commend this extract from a letter 
of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, written last 
week to the chairman of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress : 

“The statue of General Lee, in Confeder- 
ate uniform, stands in the halls of Congress 
today. and his memory is honored no more by 
the South than it is by the North; and in 
the North as in the South alike, I think, we 
are learning to apply absolutely in good 
faith the great words of Grant, ‘Let us have 
peace,’ ” 
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A good instance of the relations between 
the Vatican and the nations of the Iberian 
peninsula may be found outside of Spain in 
a recent incident in Portugal. The arch- 
bishop of Lisbon, upon orders from Rome, 
suppressed a Roman Catholic review, which 
he maintained was not necessary to the sup- 
port of the national Catholic party. The 


Government immediately nullified the action 


of the archbishop, declaring that he has no 
right to execute religious instructions with- 
out the prior consent of the Government. 
In this matter the American Roman Catho- 
lics are freer than those of Portugal. Boston 
has two Roman Catholic religious weeklies, 
one of which is owned by the archbishop and 
by him commended and commanded to all 
good Roman Catholics in the diocese. But 
an order by him to the other to stop publica- 
tion would neither be interfered with by our 
Government—except perhaps by the courts 
upon its suit for an injunction—nor toler- 
ated by the members of the Roman Church in 
the diocese. ° 


Personalia 


Rey. J. K. Greene, the veteran missionary 
of the American Board in Turkey, is home 
again for a visit, and is now at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. For fifty-one years he has 
remained at his post in Constantinople with 
only two absences. The New York Times of 
last Sunday prints an interesting interview 
with him. 


The three most prominent Congregational 
churches in London have been supplied dur- 
ing August by American ministers. Dr. 
Gunsaulus has preached at the City Temple 
for Rey. R. J. Campbell, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman at Westminster for Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton at 
Whitefield’s for Rey. C. Silvester Horne. 


Prof. Marvin D. Bisbee, for some time dur- 
ing the eighties of the last century on the 
editorial staff of The Congregationalist, has 
been for twenty years librarian of Dartmouth 
College. 
endowment and will be in charge of some 
work in Chicago Theological. Seminary in 
which he has for a long time been interested. 


Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, among his last 
services to the world, shortly before he died, 
prepared a beautifully worded Latin diploma 
of Doctor of Laws for Miss Helen Miller 
sould. This degree has been conferred upon 
Miss Gould by the trustees of the American 
College for Girls, at Constantinople, under 
the presidency of Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, 
for her broad and far-reaching philanthropies. 


The new Chinese president of the Board 
of Posts and Communications, Tong Shao-Yi, 
is a Yale graduate and served under Viceroy 
Yuan Shi-Kai in the days of the latter’s 
power, after the Boxer troubles. He was 
made governor of Mukden in 1906 and came 
to Washington as special ambassador to 
thank the President for the return of part 
of the Boxer indemnity. With his appoint- 
ment and that of two new Progressive mem- 
bers of the General Council of the empire, 
the friends of China will take new courage. 


Miss Margaret Slattery is giving a series 
of lectures at the Winona Summer Assembly. 
The daily organ of the Assembly reports that 
her audience on the second day was more 
than double that of the first, and that she 
was greeted with great enthusiasm. ‘One 
wonders,” says the Review, “where the circle 
of influence of this gifted teacher will end.” 
Miss Slattery’s engagement with our Sunday 
School and Publishing Society for the work 
of teacher training is to begin September 1. 
There will be, no doubt, plenty of applica- 
tions from churches and Sunday schools to 
Dr. B. S. Winchester to secure her services. 
We hope her name will appear on the pro- 
grams of many of the autumn state confer- 
ences and other Congregational assemblies. 


He now retires on the Carnegie- 
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The appointment of Prof. Hinckley G. 
Mitchell of Boston University to the chair 
of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis in 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, will 
be gratifying news to his many friends. His 
removal from that chair in the school of 
theology of Boston University on trumped-up 
charges of heresy, by the refusal of the board 
of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to confirm the appointment of the trustees, 
was a matter of regret not unmixed with 
shame to a large number of Methodists. The 
trustees of the university made him such 
compensation as was in their power by ap- 
pointing him to a professorship of Semitic 
languages in the post-graduate department. 
Professor Mitchell takes the place in Tufts 
vacated by the resignation of Prof. A. C. 
Woodbridge. 


The attempted assassination of Mayor 
Gaynor may have done its part in hastening 
the death of Pres. Pedro Montt of Chili 
from heart failure immediately following his 
landing in Germany. He was present and 
saw the shot fired, and the excitement did 
not fall in well with his search for rest and 
health. President Montt was the son and 
brother of Chilian Presidents. He had done 
good service both to his own country and to 
the United States as Chilian minister in 
Washington and as President. His desire 
for unclouded relations between the two re- 
publics was gratified before his death in the 
submission of the last matter in dispute to 
the friendly arbitration of the British king. 
Signor Montt was an accomplished scholar, 
a great financier, a skillful diplomatist and 
a successful executive. His loss is a serious 
one for his own country and for both the 
Americas. 


Rev. Edward Payson Hammond, D. D., a 
famous evangelist, died in Hartford, Ct., 
Aug. 14, aged seventy-nine years. Of Con- 
necticut birth and New England training, a 
graduate of Phillips Andover Academy and 
Williams College, he studied theology at the 
Free Church College in Edinburgh and 
began his evangelistic career in Scotland. 
In 1861 he was holding revival meetings in 
Boston, and from that time till four or five 
years ago he was most of his life actively 
engaged in this or other countries in the 
same kind of work. He was generally known 
as the Children’s Evangelist, and many 
thousands of conversions have been at- 
tributed to him. He had many ardent ad- 
mirers, while not a few strongly disapproved 
of his methods. He was the author of many 
tracts and books, of which the one on the 
“Conversion of Children” was perhaps most 
popular, He had resided in Hartford for the 
last twenty-five years. 


Most of the present generation who knew 
Mrs. Sarah Stuart Robbins became ac- 
quainted with her through that charming vol- 
ume, “Old Andover Days,” in which she has 
preserved the spirit and pictures of the life 
on the Seminary Hill in the time of which 
she was the last survivor. Some may “re- 
member her as the author of the ‘‘Win and 
Wear’ series and other delightful books 
which they read in childhood days, for she 
was a voluminous writer. She was the 
daughter of the famous Prof, Moses Stuart, 
whose name has been perpetuated in the lives 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and other persons 
of genius. She survived her husband, a pro- 
fessor in Middlebury College, twenty-eight 
years. We have in hand an article from 
her on Old Andover and the American 
Board, which will soon be published in The 
Conoregationalist. Mrs. Robbins died at her 
home in Newton, Mass., Aug. 17, aged ninety- 
tlree years. and her body has been laid in 
t'e cemetery where those of many of her 
lindred rest, on Andover Hill. The funeral 
services were conducted by her nephew, Prof. © 
Lawrence Phelps of Atlanta Theological 
Seminary. f Pi Vat ote 
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Prayer in the World of Today 


(Third and last article in the Series on Prayer) 

It is something to know how the ancient 
Hebrews prayed. God was their great 
friend, and their simple, earnest speech to 
him still serves us for a model and an in- 
spiration. But our intellectual world is 
very different from theirs. We feel prob- 
lems keenly where they felt none. Our 
wider and more accurate knowledge of the 
world in which we live and move has im- 
pressed upon many minds a sense of the uni- 
formity of nature and the seeming inexor- 
ableness of law, which has given the whole 
question of prayer a new and perplexing 
aspect that the ancient Hebrew would not 
haye been able to appreciate at all. He be- 
lieved in a living God, but with him this 
was no empty phrase; it denoted a God who 
could show that he was alive by doing within 
the physical world anything he pleased. He 
had created it. He still controlled it, and 
he could use it for his own ends. With God 
all things were possible; nothing was too 
hard for him. 

We are also impressed as the Hebrew 
could hardly have been by speculative diffi- 
culties arising out of the nature of God him- 
self. God is unchangeable, we say, the same 
yesterday, today and forever; and what is 
the use of praying to such a One? Can the 
most earnest prayer that ever was offered 
change the Unchangeable? Will the great 
order established by him not move inexor- 
ably on, deaf to all human entreaty? 

Or again we say that God is omniscient. 
He knows what is in our hearts, he knows 
what we have need of far better than we 
do ourselyes; and if he already knows, what 
is the use of our telling him? Or again we 
may say that he is wise and good. He not 
only knows our needs, but he knows how to 
meet them; and not only does he know how 
-to meet them, but he desires to meet them. 
His will is a gracious and loving will, more 
eager even to help us than we are to be 
helped. He does not begin to, care for men 
only when they begin to pray to him; and 
if he wills their good, can we suppose that 
he wills it the less for their silence? 

Many are the voices that rise in our 
hearts, and many are the impressions borne 
in upon us from the scientific temper of our 
time, all calculated to shake our faith in the 
value of prayer and to destroy it as a prac- 
tice. Yet prayer remains, an irrepressible 
instinct, dormant often, it may be, when life 
runs smoothly, but asserting itself sometimes 
in passionate and anguished ways, when the 
road grows rough and dark. 

But what is prayer? What do we seek 

and what do we expect to accomplish, when 

we pray? Prayer has been defined as an 
offering up of our desires unto God for things 
agreeable to his will; but in its essence it 
is not so much the expression of our desire 
for things at all as of our desire for God 
himself. 


“The whole world wide delights me not, 
Tor heaven and earth, Lord, care I not, 
If I may have but thee.” 


‘These words may seem to most of us to be 
pitched upon too lofty a level. Average 
men, with no particular interest in religion, 
do find a genuine delight in this world and 
the things thereof; they do care for health 
and strength and opportunity and success. 
But the deeply religious man values these 
things as gifts of God, or as avenues to him, 
or as opportunities for the completer service 
of him; he could be content with him apart 
from them, but not with them apart from 
him. This does not mean that we are not 
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to pray for specific things; our Lord prayed 
to be saved from the hour of his agony, and , 
Paul that the thorn should torment his flesh 
no more. But it does mean that our deepest 
and supreme desire should be that not our 
will, but God’s be done. 

The Father knows what things we have 
need of, but we do not completely know; 
how often have we had to thank him, it may 
be after many years, for denying us the thing 
for which we had appealed to him with 
strong crying and tears! In the light of our 
infinite and pathetic ignorance it would 
sometimes seem as if specific petitions were 
hardly worth while, and the only prayer 
worth praying were, “Thy will be done.” 
This, as we have seen, is not the true atti- 
tude. ‘Let your requests be made known 
unto God,” Paul said to the Philippians— 
but every such request should be begun, con- 
tinued and ended in the request that the will 
of God be done.’ The opening petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer are an everlasting re- 
minder that the overshadowing thought of 
all life and of all prayer should be the com- 
ing of the divine Kingdom and the doing of 
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the divine will. Our Lord prayed, ‘“‘Save me 
from this hour’’; but deeper even than his 
desire to be saved was his desire that the 
Father's will should be done and his name 
glorified. ‘Father, glorify thy name.” 

True prayer is not an attempt to determine 
the will of God, but the desire to be at one 
with it. We cannot suppose that God, for 
our much or earnest speaking, will be co- 
erced into granting what he would otherwise 
be unwilling to grant. It is if we ask any- 
thing “according to his will’ that he heareth 
us. Nothing, we may be sure, will be done 
against that will; it is therefore for us 
patiently and humbly to decipher it, to be 
alert for intimations of it and to be grate- 
fully submissive to it when it has declared 
itself. Too often, in the bottom of our 
hearts, is the desire that our will be tri- 
umphant; not “thy will,” if it be hard, but 
mine be done. For our request, perhaps for 
the suecess of ‘a business venture, perhaps 
for the recovery of a friend who is sick unto 
death, seems so natural and reasonable. But 
we pray, when we pray truly, not that we 
may conquer God, but that-he may conquer 
us, and that our wills may be found not only 
submissive but rejoicing, in harmony with 
his. Our Lord prayed, “Jf it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me.” He respected 
the limits set by the will of God, and every 
one who would pray reverently must do the 
same. i 

Even to the purest and most devoted souls 
that will may for a time remain obscure and 
inscrutable. Paul prayed not once, nor 
twice, but thrice, for the removal of the 


thorn; and Jesus offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with crying and tears that the 
terrible cup might pass from him. In the 
strict sense, neither of these prayers was 
answered. The cup had to be drained to the 
dregs—‘‘My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’—and the flesh continued to be tor- 
mented by the thorn. Yet in the deepest 
sense these prayers were both answered. 
Overshadowing the prayer for the removal of 
the cup and the thorn was the prayer that 
the will of God be done, and that prayer was 
abundantly answered. By each of the sut- 
ferers that will was accepted, and in it they 
found strength and peace. Paul learned a 
more abundant experience of the divine grace 
through the strength which he felt to pos- 
sess him even in his weakness, so that the 
very rejection of his prayer became to him 
a gracious and brilliant answer. So it was 
with our Lord. He was heard, as the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews reminds us. 
The cup was not removed, but strength was 
given him to drink it. From his knees he 
rose victorious; and in the strength that 
came upon him after the agony of his prayer 
in the garden, he stepped quietly forth to 
face treachery and death, 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 


“Out of the woods my isaster went, 
And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with love and shame.” 


No earnest prayer is ever offered in vain. 
Prayer brings us into the presence of God, 
and the strength and peace of God come back 
upon us. It is undeniable that remarkable 
outward results have been achieved by men 
of earnest prayer. Orphanages have been 
built and maintained, thousands of children 
supported and educated by means of re- 
sources which those who conducted these 
enterprises regarded beyond the shadow of a 
doubt as sent in answer to believing prayer. 

Possibly most of us have too timid and 
limited’ a conception of the potentialities of 
prayer in relation to the external world. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has said, for example, that 
“even in medicine, it is not really absurd to 
suggest that drugs and no prayer may be 
almost as foolish as prayer and no drugs.” 
A fascinating field for study is just begin- 
ning here to disclose itself. But whatever 
the possible effects of prayer may be upon 
the world without, there can be no manner 
of doubt of its effect upon the man himself. 
It steadies him by ushering him into the 
strong and quiet presence of God. It 
searches him by bringing him face to face 
not only with his God, but also with himself. 
The quiet light of eternity falls upon his life, 
and in that light he learns to distinguish the 
things that matter. His mind is cleared of 
false ambitions, his fickleness stands rebuked 
and abashed, his whole inner nature is braced 
and purified. He has spoken to his great 
Friend, and now peace and strength are his. 

Over and over again has it been seen how 
the man who fortifies himself by prayer can 
face peril or perplexity with quietness and 
confidence, and how sometimes his confidence 
infects even those about him with a like 
serenity. Probably every man who ‘knows 
anything of sincere prayer knows its power 
to soothe and banish fear. “In nothing be 
anxious,” ‘says Paul, “but let your requests 
be made known unto God’’; and the inevi- 
table result will be that “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall stand 
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sentry over your hearts and your thoughts.” 

Nehemiah, as we have seen, experienced 
something of this steadying and strengthen- 
ing power of prayer in that critical moment 
when he stood before the Persian king and 
was asked to name his request. After a 
brief and silent prayer to the God of heaven, 
he found courage to go on (Neh. 2: 4). So 
it was, too, with Paul. When all those 
dreary days and nights his ship was tossing’. 
upon the sea, when soldiers and sailors were 
losing their heads, and death seemed im- 
minent, he it was who retained his calmness 
and courage, and he it was, the man of 
prayer, who spoke the steadying words which 
turned confusion into order, and reassured 
the whole company. ‘‘He gave thanks to 
God in the presence of all and then they 
were all of good cheer.’ The prayer of such 
a man falls like a benediction upon the ear; 
the very sight of him, with that great, quiet 
strength of his, is an inspiration. 

And prayer can steady in temptation as 
surely as in danger. “If God be for us, who 
ean be against us?’ If. we ask him to go 
with us into our battle, we cannot fail to be 
victorious. Prayer re-enforces the higher 
nature, unlovely things slink away in that 
atmosphere, whatever is base in us retreats 
ashamed and defeated in the white light of 
God’s presence. As some one has said, either 
the prayer will kill the sin or the sin the 
prayer; but if the prayer be sincere, then the 
sin must die. Temptation may assail us on 
the side of our better nature as well as. of 
our worse—in moments of passion, but also 
in moments of exaltation and in places of 
high opportunity and trust; but in both cases 
alike our refuge and defense is in prayer. 
It protects us from conceit and pride and 
foolish ambition no less than from solicita- 
tions to the grosser sins, and it is just as 
necessary in the one case as in the other. 
Principal George Adam Smith tells of climb- 
ing one of the Alpine peaks, when, near the 
summit, “exhilarated by the thought of the 
great view awaiting me, but forgetful of the 
high gale that was blowing on the other side 
of the rocks, I sprang eagerly up them, and 
stood erect to see the view. The guide 
pulled me down—‘On your knees, sir; you 
are not safe there except on your knees.’”’ 

It is very characteristic of the level upon 
which our religious life is pitched that when 
we speak of prayer we think primarily and 
almost exclusively of petition. The note of 
thanksgiving is far too seldom struck, and 
even then seldom with the passion which 
inspires our prayers of entreaty. Here we 
have much to learn from the Bible with its 
many ealls to “give thanks to the Lord, for 
he is good; for his mercy endureth forever” ; 
and especially from the New ‘Testament, 
which rejoices evermore in presence of the 
unspeakable Gift. 

We should learn to cultivate the open eye 
for that goodness of God which daily de 
scends upon the world, and which has filled 
our own past years. We are ungrateful be- 
cause we do not look upon the wonder of the 
world in which we live, or of the way by 
which we have been led. “With thanksgiv- 
ing,” says Paul, “let your requests be made 
known unto God.’ With what clear and 
grateful eyes did the Hebrews look upon the 
world, which to them was resplendent with 
the love of God! i 


“Thy mercy, Lord, is in the heav’ns; 
Thy truth doth reach the clouds; 
Thy justice is like mountains great; 
Thy judgments deep as floods. 
Lord, thou preservest man and beast, 
How precious is thy grace! 
Therefore in shadow of thy wings 
Men’s sons their trust shall place.” 


There are people not a few who are as” 
graceless in their relations to God as to the 
men who do them a favor—people to whom 
it never occurs to say, “Thank you.” But 
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true religion is happy and grateful. Men 
whose hearts are moved as they should be 
by the goodness of God enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving and into his courts with 
praise; when they come before his presence, 
whether in the crowded sanctuary or in the 
quiet inner chamber, it is with joy. It is 
worth our while to cultivate the temper of 
gratitude, and to this end frequently and 
definitely to review our days and discover 
what cause they have brought us for thanks- 
giving. Then slowly, it may be, but surely, 
we shall learn to give thanks, not only for 
sunshine and joy and friendship and love, 
but “always for all things’”—even for defeat 
and disappointment and sorrow. We shall 
learn, not only when the Lord hath given, but 
also when the Lord hath taken away, to say, 
“The name of the Lord'‘be blessed.” 


A Letter from Chautauqua 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


The complacent person who refers to the 
Chautauqua movement in the past tense has 
not been a recent visitor at the place where 
the plan was devised. A few assemblies 
sprang up and withered, but the original one 
on the lake which gave the name to this 
scheme for popular education is holding its 
thirty-seventh annual session, extending from 
June to September. Here the summer 
schools provide annually more than a hun- 
dred teachers for the many courses which 
attract between two and three thousand stu- 
dents; this season the registration has been 
unusually large. 

Where the schools have hundreds, the gen- 
eral program brings thousands. The highest 
point in attendance probably was reached 
during the last days of July, when the lec- 
ture by Ambassador Brycé and a concert by 
the Damrosch orchestra brought larger 
crowds than at any time since Roosevelt’s 
visit in 1905. The lodging capacity on the 
grounds has been taxed to its utmost. 

Bishop Vincent has been here most of the 
season, taking an active part and preaching 
the sermon on the Sunday of Recognition 
Week. The services at seven on Sunday 
mornings, in the Hall of the Christ, have 
usually been conducted by Bishop Vincent, 
and the attendance exceeds the seating capac- 
ity of the hall. In these services one can 
note no loss of vigor in the leader, but sees 
that years have increased his faith in the 
Christ and his charity toward all the world. 

Dr. George H. Vincent, president of Chau- 
tauqua Institution, is spending some months 
abroad with. his family. Though his absence 
is much regretted by those who have known 
his vigorous administration of affairs, Messrs. 
Arthur E. EB. Bestor and Perey H. Boynton 
have proved efficient directors of the program 
and the school. Mr. Bestor also is president 
of the graduating class of this year. About 
two hundred will receive their diplomas here. 

There are courses of religious instruction 
beside the Sunday services and the forty de- 
votional hours. The school of missions has 
had a large enrollment. Literature and his- 
tory perhaps receive more attention than 
some other topics, but questions of social 
and personal efficiency follow close. As the 
English year of the reading course is to 
follow, considerable attention has been given 
to English affairs this season, and many 
English speakers have been here. Among 
them were: Mrs, Philip Snowden, who lec- 
tured on social and educational matters in 
England, Sir William Ramsay and Lady 
Ramsay, Mr. and Mrs. Ashton Jonson and 
others. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher paid his annual visit 
to Chautauqua, giving a lecture and conduct- 
ing several round tables. The eagerness of 
the audiences shows the deep interest in per- 
sonal health and the need of more popular 
instruction in hygiene. 

Health and efficiency was the general topic 
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of the program for this week. Beside Mr. 
Fletcher, Dr. H. W. Wiley spoke on the’ 
Conservation of National Health and Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg on the New Hygiene. A daily 
symposium was held on the House and 
Home, in charge of the instructors in the 
schools of Physical Education, Domestic 
Science and Arts and Crafts. The School of 
Arts and Crafts for two seasons has been 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey of Massachusetts. New accommoda- 
tions have been provided for the school, and 
a dozen other instructors are associated with 
Mr. Bailey. Other New Englanders who 
have contributed to the program this season 
are: Mr. John Graham Brooks and Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Prof. 
Herbert K. Job of West Haven, Ct., while 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart gave’a course of 
lectures on America in the Orient, ete. 

“Old First Night” fell this year on Aug. 2, 
and since it marks the beginning of the ear- 
liest assembly, is the rallying day for united 
effort for the extension of Chautauqua’s use- 
fulness. At this time a contribution is re- 
ceived for certain definite objects. This 
year more than six thousand dollars were 
raised for furthering the scholarship plan. 
With this aid many young teachers whose 
salaries would not permit them to attend a 
summer school have been able to enjoy a 
course here. Moreover the _ institution, 
through its Summer School Commons, under 
direction of the School of Domestic Science, 
has reduced living expenses here for the 
students. 

Aside from the assembly program and the 
summer school classes, there appears to be 
an increase in high-grade entertainments for 
those who are ready to pay additional fees. 
The members of the teaching staff of the 
schools of music and expression have offered 
series of concerts, dramatic readings, etc. 
The regular program has provided many pop- 
ular concerts besides The Messiah, the Dam- 
rosch concert and The Golden Legend, 

Mr. Herbert L. Bridgman gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Peary’s Progress toward 
the Pole, and other picture lectures occur 
frequently. Among dramatic readings and 
recitals should be mentioned A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by Mr. Charles F. Underhill ; 
Chantecler, by Prof. S. H. Clark; The Book 
of Job, by Prof. John Duxbury; and Mrs. 
Bishop’s reading from the Congressional 
Record of Pleasantries in the Senate. The 
Taming of the Shrew has been rendered by 
a good company of players. 

New interest has been given to missions by 
Mr. Sumner Vinton’s lecture, illustrated 
with moving pictures of mission schools in 
various parts of the world. The pageant of 
missions (recently described in The Congre- 
gationalist), under the direction of Mrs. 
Montgomery, also brought the subject vividly 
to the attention of many who might not 
attend the missionary meetings. 

A series of historical scenes on the lake 
front picturing events which have happened 
around Lake Chautauqua will conclude with 
Mr. Francis Wilson as “A Little Father of 
the Wilderness.” This occurs at the end of 
the term of summer schools. The following 
and closing week of the assembly will be de- 
voted to problems of immigration and labor, 
discussed by Prof. E. A. Steiner of Iowa 
College, Mr. Charles Stelzle, Mr. John B. 
Lennon, treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and others. 

At the faculty banquet early in the season 
a new member asserted that a better idea of 
America might be gained from Chautauqua 
than from fifteen recent volumes on this 
country which he ‘had recently examined. 
No one can spend successive seasons here 
without agreeing with this and also with 
that saying of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
that the forty thousand people who drift in 
and out here each season “believe in God 
and in their country.” . 

Chautauqua, N.Y; Aug.2r7s 
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Needs and Opportunities of Congregationalism 


In view of the approaching meeting of the Congregational benevolent societies in Boston next October in connection 
with the National Council, we requested the secretaries of these societies to express briefly their opinions as to present needs 
and opportunities of Congregationalism. Our purpose was to get from brethren who have been among the churches through- 
out the whole country some frank and constructive suggestions that might point the way to more united action of the de- 
nomination in providing for common needs. Five answers to this request are printed below.—Epirors. 


A Good Time to Advance 


BY SE@, CORNELIUS H. PATTON 


In my opinion the Congregational denom- 


‘ination was never in a better condition than 


it is today. Certainly not for twenty-five 
years have the conditions been so favorable. 
In doctrinal matters we seem to be passing 
into an era of comprehension and positive- 
ness. On the whole, the denomination has 
behaved exceedingly well during the years 
of criticism and reconstruction. At no time 
have there been sharply defined parties or 
anything like theological strife, but only a 
dignified and earnest seeking for the truth. 
We may not all think alike on modern theo- 
logical problems, but we seem to have at- 
tained a good working basis of thought, 
which perhaps is all that is desirable. In 
our missionary activities we have made dis- 
tinet progress towards closer co-ordination 
and increased efficiency. ‘The denomination, 
through the Apportionment Plan, for the 
first time has squarely recognized its mis- 
sionary~responsibilities and proceeded in a 
thoroughgoing, ‘businesslike way to meet 
these responsibilities. In polity we are pro- 
gressing in a manner which seemed impossi- 
ble a few years ago. Everywhere are signs 
of a developing denominational consciousness 
and loyalty. Without lessening in the least 
our interest in union movements, we are 
coming to realize that the Pilgrim way is 
worth propagating, and that the leading 
ideals of the age point in our direction. One 
of the best things about our polity is that it 
is a developing one. Clearly we are moving 
toward a more concentrated fellowship. 
Wherever I go among the states I find eccle- 
siastical bodies falling into line with the 
recommendations of the last National Coun- 
cil, and for the most part without friction. 
This is as evident in Massachusetts as in 
California. I doubt if the Hast is as con- 
servative in matters of change in polity as 
is often supposed. 

So far as proposed changes affect the be- 
nevolent societies I think there is nothing to 
be feared. There should be no sudden break 
with the past which has made our societies 
the pride of our churches. The line of true 
development must be followed, and no efli- 
ciency already gained can we afford to throw 
away. But within these lines changes which 


emphasize the ownership of the churches in 


our societies and which increase the sense of 
responsibility can only be beneficial. The 
angle from which we should study proposed 
changes should be, not the making of denom- 
inational machinery, but the doing of denom- 
inational work. 

More and more the National Council is 
coming to be the expression and guide of our 
growing consciousness and activity. No de- 
tail should be overlooked in making the 
Council efficient for this purpose. 

-That the Council may be truly representa- 
tive the expenses of delegates should be paid, 
or at least paid in part if they come great 
distances. The budget for the National Sec- 
retary’s office should be increased to allow 
him to be much more than a statistician. 


_ He should be free to move about among the 


churches ‘as a really representative figure. 


The position. should be one of dignity and 


influence. To say that the churches will re- 
fuse to tax themselves sufficiently for this 
purpose is to show small faith in the new 
stirrings of life among us. When _ the 


- 


churches understand the value of more efli- 
cient denominational management they will 
gladly pay the very slight cost involved. 
Suppose the denominational assessment 


‘should be ten cents per member instead of 


five or six; does any one think our thrifty 
Congregationalists cannot afford the  in- 
crease? I hope the next Council may move 
in this direction. 


Efficient Organization 
BY SEC. HUBERT C. HERRING 


Congregationalism has emphasized four 
things—freedom, democracy, knowledge and 
character. It has had no monopoly in this 
field, but easily outranks every other denom- 
ination in the balance and consistency of its 
emphasis. Since there has been a widespread 
tendency in organized Christianity to ignore 
or suppress these elements, Congregational- 
ism has from the beginning frequently been 
compelled to assume the attitude of protest. 
It cannot be criticized for so doing. Protest 
was needed and is still needed at many a 
point. But it is accompanied with peril. 
It tends to produce a negative temper and 
to discourage constructive activity. We have 
not been without some touch of such ill 
effects. But for a half century past, and 
markedly in the last decade, corrective ten- 
dencies have been at work. In harmony with 
the practical character of the age, Congrega- 
tionalists have been increasingly asking, 
“How can we combine to do things?’ ‘The 
need of the hour is that this tendency shall 
be given fullest scope. This will involve dili- 
gent effort to perfect our denominational 
organization. Entirely safe now from the 
danger of tyrannous creeds or corporate op- 
pression, we need not hesitate in all possible 
ways to gear up our machinery for unified 
action. Our national body should be so con- 
stituted and officered that it can act for us 
much more comprehensively and decisively 
than now. It cannot have, and ought not 
to have, more formal authority than now. 
But it ought to have vastly more of the 
authority which springs from general willing- 
ness to adopt plans proposed by a carefully 
chosen representative body. 

Our missionary societies need to be in 
more vital, organic relation with the denom- 
ination. It would not change their nature 
or spirit, but would give them new power to 
do the thing desired by the whole fellowship. 

Our state organizations need to gather, 
and are gathering, the various strands of 
their responsibility into orderly and vigorous 
unity. 

We need to find a method by which we 
can unitedly promote evangelism, give direc- 
tion and effort to the rising interest in social 
questions, and relate ourselves to the vast 
problems found in the racial questions and 
international relations with which our nation 
must deal. 

Discussion of the steps by which we may 
reach any of these ends would require more 
space than has been assigned to me. The 
process, so far as it has gone, has not proved 
especially intricate. Its continuance until 
we shall have attained what Professor Nash 
in. his recent book calls a ‘‘chureh polity new 
under the sun’ will depend mainly on the 
general desire and the willingness to labor 
together patiently at the task. In any event, 
the goal is clear. We need, far more fully 
than now, to translate freedom, democracy, 


knowledge and character into corporate 


deeds. 


Faith in Congregationalism 
BY SEC. C. J. RYDER 


To destroy “the microbe of Congregational 
pessimism” is one of the needs that presents 
itself to us. A half dozen Methodists get- 
ting together are enthusiastic for Methodism 
and sound its praises; they emphasize the 
strength of their system of government, their 
evangelistic propaganda and the efficiency of 
their various organizations for the spread of 
the gospel, the education of the young and 
the development of mission service. A half 
dozen Congregationalists often discuss meth- 
ods of reorganization; point out weaknesses 
in the system of Congregationalism; are fear- 
ful lest the autonomy of the local church 
shall be invaded, or are insistent that a more 
centralized form of government must be 
adopted to save Congregationalism. The 
Methodists call for the re-enforcement of 
their agencies; Congregationalists for the 
reorganization of their agencies, Congrega- 
tionalists mourn that they have too many 
churches in certain localities; that they have 
too many theological seminaries; that they 
have too many missionary organizations. 

There may be truth in this. Denomina- 
tional pessimism, however, which may de- 
velop from this chronic state of criticism, 
does not re-enforce our churches for the 
strenuous work of the Kingdom. Hopeful, 
buoyant, confident faith in the power of Con- 
gregationalism is what we need and what we 
haye a right to entertain. The calmer and 
more comprehensive view of Congregational- 
ism warrants an optimistic interpretation. 

The Gongregational ministry as a whole 
was never more able nor higher in character 
than it is today. The younger men in 
our pulpits are superior as a class. Our 
ministry today is not an army with superior 
officers and indifferent privates. No man 
nor group of men in the Congregational min- 
istry or in the laity of the churches stand in 
such pre-eminent superiority as to assumie 
the leadership of the denomination. Indeed, 
Congregationalism does not need any such 
leadership. It is not an individual leadership 
that gives strength to Congregationalism, but 
a leadership of the majority. “To get re- 
sults” is not the object of Congregationalism 
or any other worthy organization. A town 
meeting is much slower of action than the 
government of a feudal lord, but it is equally 
more in harmony with freedom and a large 
efficiency. A republican government cannot 
“set results” so promptly as the government 
of a tyrannical czar, but the results secured 
by the republican government are much more 
“worth while.” 

It is the supreme opportunity of Congre- 
gationalism to stand for this slower process 
by which free men and free women by free- 
dom of action reach worthy and commanding 
positions concerning the problems that con- 
front us. The pope “gets results” more 
promptly than any Congregational associa- 
tion or conference. If the purpose is simply 
to get results we can all become Roman 
Catholics. If, on the other hand, we believe 
that the church as an organized body exists 
for the purpose of securing free debate, thor- 
ough comparison of views, sympathetic fel- 
lowship and prayer, the recognition of the 
rights of the humblest as well as the most 
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prominent and efficient methods for the de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
then Congregationalism has an opportunity 
unmatched by any other form of church or- 
ganization. 

That Congregationalism stands for this 
larger and more human view in the direction 
of the affairs of the Kingdom seems self- 
evident. 

Let us send the word of good cheer, then, 
down the whole line of our Congregational 
fellowship. People are going to church; 
recent statistics published show that church 
membership has more than kept pace with 
our growing population. Churches are etn- 
cient and strong and spiritual; the theological 
seminaries are accomplishing a splendid work 
in the training of young men; the autonomy 
of the church is being conserved even in the 
establishment of a closer fellowship and pos- 
sibly a more centralized form of government ; 
our missionary societies are sending the gos- 
pel to the ends of the earth and building up 
a splendid Christian work within our own 
land. 

God be praised that Congregationalism is 
winning out along all these lines of Chris- 
tian development! Our state conferences, 
our local associations, the congress of laymen 
in Chicago and our Brotherhood are proc- 
lamations of what is and prophecies of larger 
things that are to come through the cordial 
and devout, services of our Congregational 
fellowship. 


Congregational Evolution 
BY SEC, CHARLES I. RICHARDS 


The changes which are taking place in our 
denominational life are due to two causes: 
first, a new sense of our responsibility for 
the Kingdom of God on earth; second, a 
recognition of the fact that we are not a 
mere agglomeration of independent units, 
but an organism, a living unity, equipped for 
effective service in promoting that Kingdom. 

We shall never surrender our liberty. We 
shall hold fast to self-government in the 
ehurch and freedom for the individual in the 
search for and application of the truth. But 
we are bound to co-ordinate our churches 
into the most efficient organization possible 
to carry forward our common work. Our 
great group of churches is as responsible as 
any other for its full share of the great task 
of evangelizing America and the world. 

Hitherto, owing to the lack of corporate 
efficiency in our denomination as a whole, we 
have carried on this work through “our 
seven societies,’ and they have done the 
‘work exceedingly well. They are simply the 
seven departmenis of the great common work 
in which all our Congregational churches are 
engaged. They have won the admiration and 
praise of other denominations. 

But it is coming to be felt that all this 
common work for the Kingdom of God ought 
to be directed and administered by the 
churches themselves, whose task it is, and 
not by separate societies. If direct respon- 
sibility is put upon all the churches for every 
part of the work, many feel that a deeper 
and more universal interest will be awak- 
ened, resulting in much larger contributions. 
A long forward step toward this result has 
already been taken in the Apportionment 
Plan. 

If our great common work can be better 
and more efficiently done by having all our 
seven departments of the work under the 
direct control of the churches, then every- 
body will wish to have this brought about. 
Eventually this ideal will probably be real- 
ized. Some technical difficulties may hinder 
it for a time. It might be expedited in the 
following way: 

1. Amend the constitution of each society 


so that its voting membership (besides offi- 


cers, missionaries and life members) should 
be identical with the delegates to the Na- 
tional Council: Each delegate: chosen in any 
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part of the country, as a representative of 
the churches in the National Council, would 
thus become, ex officio, a director of each 
society. As each society would retain its 
corporate existence, no funds which it holds 
in trust would be imperiled. 

2. Make the National Council a working 
body instead of a mere feast of fellowship. 
Make it the One Great Missionary Society 
of our churches, with its seven departments, 
each essential to its efficiency, incorporated 
so that it can legally do business,’ equipped 
in every way to push the work of the King- 
dom at home and abroad. 

3. Have the National Council meet an- 
nually, its chief purpose being to consider 
its great sevenfold work, rather than to lis- 
ten to eloquent addresses. Let this annual 
round-up of all our missionary and benevo- 
lent work develop inspiration and enthusiasm 


in all our six thousand churches for the 
common work. Without interfering at all 
with the local self-goversament of the 


churches or the freedom of the individual, 
this would make the National Council a com- 
pact and powerful instrument to push the 
work of the Kingdom. 

4. Have a mileage system, similar to that 
in use in the Presbyterian body and others, 
to. which all the churches should contribute, 
so that the remotest as well as the nearest 
delegates could be relieved of the expense of 
travel. This would insure a completely rep- 
resentative council each year instead of a 
one-sided council of the vicinage, as at pres- 
ent. It would probably cost about $40,000 
a year, but as a means of enlisting our entire 
fellowship in the work it would doubtless be 
the cheapest missionary investment that can 
be made. 

Such a Congregational evolution would un- 
doubtedly greatly increase the efficiency of 
our denomination as a working force in this 
new epoch of the Kingdom, while it need not 
impair that liberty which we have as a 
heritage from the past. 


The Call for Religious Education 


BY SEC. W. F. MC MILLEN 


In reply to your request for a suggestion 
for the meeting and work of the National 
Council, I ‘would say that anything that the 
Council can do to bring the various interests 
of the denomination closer together, that will 
develop its latent powers as far as is con- 
sistent with our polity, will be a step in the 
right direction. 

The Congregational polity owes something 
and has something to give to the world which 
the world needs, and we shall be derelict in 
our duty if we are not true to our trust 
either through fear or lack of faithfulness. 
There never was a time when our Congrega- 
tional liberty was so appreciated, so highly 
respected and filled such a large place in the 
world’s life and work, its faith and hope, as 
at the present time. The voice of the people 
will be heard in things essential. It is a 
factor that cannot longer be ignored. Let 
us have more faith than ever before in our 
polity. 

The growth of intelligence and of individ- 
ual consciousness has made religious thought 
robust, has made the preaching of our pulpits 
strong—consistent. Our history and motive 
in missions, both at home and abroad, show 
that we exert a world-wide influence. Our 
literature and publications are of high class, 
second to none, we think the best in the 
world, and encircle the earth. The publish- 
ing interests of the denomination should all 
be brought together into one center and in- 
trusted to our Publishing Society. Evangel- 
ism, through and by means of our churches, 
ministers and laymen, has stirred all nations 
with the sincere gospel of Jesus Christ in a 
way that is up to date and adapted to the 
times in which we live. Christian nurture, 
the theology’ of Bushnell nearly a century 
ago, then much criticized, has become the 
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theology of today. The thought that we are 
all God’s children has made glad many a | 
heart, and if the church and the Christian 
home, the Sunday school and the day school 
lived up to their privilege, the child would 
be taught that he is a child of God and may 
pass from a state of innocency into a state 
of grace. Religious education needs the mo- 
mentum of this forward step. The space 
here is too limited to enlarge upon this. 

If our benevolent societies can concentrate 
their efforts along these lines and the Na- 
tional Council will encourage them with the 
education that comes with the Apportion- 
ment Plan when fairly worked. out, till every 
member, both young and old, in our churches 
shall give some definite sum, be it large or 
small, for the work of the societies, and 
encourage the Brotherhood till every man, in 
particular in our churches and congregations, 
shall come up to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, we 
shall see such a turning and overturning as 
we have not seen since the days of Edwards, 
Finney and Moody, the days of the Haystack 
which touched the world abroad, and the 
Iowa Band that so moved our Western 
states. When our ministers and churches 
are so trained or in some way learn for a 
certainty that the growing intelligence of 
the people, both in the churches and mission 
fields, will not any longer stand for the re- 
hash from the pulpits of the things they read 
in the daily papers and magazines, but are 
calling for, want and will haye the simple 
teachings of Jesus Christ given in his Spirit, 
that nothing else will satisfy them, then our 
churches will be filled once more, sectarian- 
ism will more rapidly disappear and a long 
step forward will be taken towards bringing 
about a perfect human society upon the 
earth. Let the Council do practical things. 
Give us a sane and practical leadership, un- 
selfish and not biased by prejudice or some 
particular interest but by which the common 
good of all is sought, and the people will give 
a noble and generous response. ; 


A Prayer for Unity 


Bishop Brent of the Philippines recently 
preached a notable sermon in Westminster 
Abbey on Fairness, extracts from which are 
printed in the Churchman. WHe preceded it 
by a prayer which we do not remember to 
have seen in the Prayer-Book. On first read- 
ing it seemed peculiarly appropriate for 
Episcopalians, but on further meditation we 
have concluded that it may profitably be used 
by Congregationalists. Hence we print it 
herewith : 

“O God, who didst plan the gospel for an 
undivided church, refuse not, because of the 
misunderstandings of ils message which rend 
the unity of Christendom, to continue thy 
saving work in the broken order of our mak- 
ing. Prosper the labors of all churches bear- 
ing the name of Christ and striving to further 
righteousness and faith in him. Help us to 
place the truth above our conception of it, 
and joyfully to recognize the presence of thy 
Holy Spirit wherever he may choose to dwell 
among men. Teach us wherein we are secta- 
rian in our contentions, and give us grace 
humbly to confess our fault to those whom in 
past days our Communion has driven from its 
fellowship by ecclesiastical tyranny, spiritual 
barrenness, or moral inefficiency, that we 
may become worthy and competent to bind 
up in the church the wounds of which we 
are guilty, and so to hasten the day when 
there will be one flock under one Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


What means this sense of lateness that so 
comes over one now, as if the rest of the 
year were downhill, and if we had not per- 
formed anything before we should not 
now? ... How early in the year it begins 
to be late!—H. D. Thoreau. ie 


. 
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The One Hundred Years Peace 


By Rev. Frederick Lynch 


Tew people realize how significant is the 
title of this article, and how almost impossi- 
ble it would have been to use it before this 
twentieth century. Formerly men wrote, 
“The One Hundred Years War,” “The Sixty 
Years War,’ “The Forty Years War.” 
There was a period of many decades when 
England and France were engaged in war as 
the natural condition of international affairs. 
As Mr. Jeffs remarked in speaking to French 
working men the other day at Liége: ‘“Hng- 
land and France have met on over five hun- 
dred battlefields. Once war was the natural 
state of society and peace the occasional res- 
pite between strifes. Now peace is the 
natural order, and war the rarer and rarer 
exception. Once the soldier was the rank 
and file of the state, and the artisan the man 
not fit to be a soldier. Now the artisan’s is 
the natural vocation and the soldier the 
policeman of the people. Once war was 
rushed into on the slightest provocation. 
Now it is resorted to as the last resource, 
and other resources more and more displace 
it.” Nothing measures the progress civiliza- 
tion has made in international relations more 
than the fact that one can write today of 
“The One Hundred Years Peace.” 

Four years hence Great Britain and the 
United States will have completed one hun- 
dred years of peace. The Treaty of Ghent 
was signed on Dec. 24, 1814, and since 
that time there has been no war between 
English-speaking nations. Between Germany 
and France runs a series of almost unbroken 
fortifications, and soldiers of both nations 
eye each other suspiciously along the whole 
frontier. Perhaps nothing does more to 
keep the old animosities alive than these 
armed boundaries. ‘The talk of the future 
war is the sole conversation along the whole 
line, as we found in our travels. 

Between Canada and the United States is 
no chain of fortifications. Nothing fiercer 
than custom officials parade the borders of 
the nations. On the Great Lakes are no 
navies. Yet for one hundred years there has 
been no war between these two countries 
and no talk of war. The good feeling be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
is constantly growing. They are learning to 
arbitrate their differences. Through their 
representatives at The Hague they are arbi- 
trating a fisheries dispute which once would 
have easily led to war. For nations do not 
go to war because of the greatness of the 
question to be settled, but because of stub- 
bornness and pride and hot-headedness. 

This one hundred years of peace is so sig- 
nificant that it has occurred to many that it 
should be celebrated in some remarkable way. 
As far back as Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency it 
was suggested at Washington. Last year 
Hon. McKenzie King, Minister of Labor of 
Canada, in an address at Harvard Univer- 
sity, suggested that the United States and 
Canada celebrate this centennial by the erec- 
tion of a monument at Niagara Falls. At 
this time the New York Peace Society be- 
came interested and appointed a committee, 
of which I was chairman, to confer with Mr. 
King concerning the possibility of such a 
celebration and the form it might take. 

John A, Stewart, Esq., a large-minded busi- 
ness man and president of the Republican 
Clubs of New York, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Carnegie suggesting such a celebration. Mr. 
Carnegie was already greatly interested in 
the matter, especially because two great 
American countries had kept the peace one 
hundred years without a navy on the con- 
tingent waters, and Mr. Stewart was brought 
into touch with the committee of the New 
York Society. After interviews with Mr. 
King at the Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration, where the idea 


aroused considerable enthusiasm, a committee 
was appointed, with Mr..Stewart as chair- 
man, to proceed with plans. This committee 
is now forming a large general committee of 
prominent men of the nation, and has been 
received at Beverly by President Taft, who 
expressed his desire to assist in making the 
celebration memorable. It is hoped that he 
will accept the chairmanship of the large 
American Committee and King George the 
chairmanship of the committee to be formed 
in Great Britain. 

Several suggestions have been made of the 
form such a celebration might assume. One 
suggestion is a great British-American expo- 
sition in New York; another a great monu- 
ment at Niagara Falls, preferably a stone 
bridge connecting the two countries; another 
the building of a beautiful British-American 
palace in New York, where art and indus- 
trial expositions could be held in the future 
and which should be hea¢quarters of all the 
international societies and used for great in- 
ternational events; another that a congress 
of all English-speaking peoples be held at 
Niagara Falls, and that perhaps the annual 
International Peace Congress might be in- 
vited to hold its meetings at that place and 
time. 

But whatever form the celebration assumes 
all friends of humanity ought to insist that 
it have only one consummation, namely, an 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. Already all those who 
have had anything to do with planning the 
celebration have felt this was the only fitting 
conclusion. Suggestions have come from 
many prominent men that this should be the 
permanent result. 

The time is ripe for Great Britain and 
the United States to sign a treaty agreeing 
to submit any kind of dispute, not excepting 
even questions of vital honor, to the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, if that 
then be in existence; if not, to an impartial 
tribunal at The Hague or elsewhere. ‘This 
treaty seems possible of attainment for sev- 
eral reasons. The two nations have already 
arbitrated several disputes. They are becom- 
ing more and more closely knit together by 
speech, sentiments and common interests and 
ideals. A rapidly growing group of states- 
men, editors, clergymen and teachers in both 
countries have become converted to the arbi- 
tration ideal since the attempt to pass the 
Olney-Pauncefoote treaties was made. Thus 
the Inter-parliamentary Group is very strong 
both in Congress and Parliament. Such a 
treaty already has the support of some of 
the most influential men at Washington. It 
is quite certain it would have the support of 
the President. He has recently declared that 
all subjects should be included in arbitration 
treaties. The public sentiment of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world is ready for such a treaty. 
This great celebration of 1914 should so 
crystallize this feeling that the procuring of 
the treaty should be made easy. Another 
reason why this treaty should .be concluded 
is that Germany has again refused to listen 
to any proposals to discuss mutual limitation 
of armaments. ‘There is no possibility, that 
being true, of her becoming of her own free 
will a party to the League of Peace Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Carnegie are urging. She 
will be the last nation to yield to the inevi- 
table movement toward the substitution of 
arbitration for war. Consequently Great 
Britain and the United States must lead. 

Such a treaty may prove to be the greatest 
blessing to the world since Christianity itself 
was born. Not only will it remove all sus- 
picions and fears between Great Britain and 
America, relieving them from all thought of 
defending themselves from each other, so 
eliminating enlarging of navies for this pur- 
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pose, but it will bless all the world. There 
is already a very strong arbitration group in 
the French Chamber and the feeling toward 
both Hngland and the United States is so 
friendly as to encourage the expectation that 
France would enter into such a treaty. The 
nations would see that courts gave better jus- 
tice than wars at far less cost, and with no 
sacrifice of life or no engendering of bitter 
animosities. It would turn the thought of 
the world toward arbitration. It would 
change the whole status of The Hague Con- 
ferences and establish the Permanent Court 
securely. Furthermore, with all the English 
people of the world leagued together under 
this treaty, with other nations following, 
with the speedy recognition of its superiority 
to war, and a step onward in civilization, 
how long could Germany stay outside, how 
long could she sustain a medieval system in 
a new world? 


Dr. James F. Brodie 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


When I went to Beverly ten years ago I 
was attracted greatly by the Salem trium- 
virate, Brodie, Buckham and Clark. These 
three Salem pastors, intimately associated 
for many years, were utterly unlike, yet each 
was a lofty example of his own type—Buck- 
ham, the mystic; Clark, the counselor; 
Brodie, a “noble grand” in spirit as well as 
in his commanding presence. 

Dr. Brodie was a model of Christian cour- 
tesy, dignified yet genial, positive yet concil- 
iatory, supremely unselfish but never weak. 
Earnestness and humor he had, but the one 
never ran into effusiveness nor the other into 
flippancy. In the pulpit, in council session, 
in fraternal fellowship, he always gave the 
impression of strength and of sincerity. He 
was scholarly in his tastes, shrinking from 
pedantry and abhorring the use of theatrical 
armor for spiritual warfare. He could not 
stoop to the low, nor cater to the public with 
any catchpenny deyices. 

In success he was modest, in defeat heroic, 
and brave always. When calamities came 
upon him, the death of his only child, a 
lovely daughter, the burning of the famous 
edifice of his church, the breaking of precious 
pastoral ties, then the splendor of his Chris- 
tian manhood was revealed. After a visit 
with Dr. and Mrs. Brodie on one of those 
sorrowful days, one thought was uppermost 
in my mind as I left their home: ‘This is 
none other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” I never knew any- 
thing in him that would lead me to qualify 
the statement that his was a royal soul. 


Nature Instruction by Bulletin 


The French town authorities post village 
bulletin boards for public instruction. One 
of these reads, “Hedgehog: live upon mice, 
snails and wireworms—do not kill a hedge- 
hog. Toad: helps agriculture, killing twenty 
to thirty insects every hour—do not kill a 
toad. Cockchafer: deadly enemy to the 
farmer; lays one hundred eggs at a time— 
kill the cockchafer.” It would be a good 
idea for our own government to post bulle- 
tins of this sort, instead of printing so many 
for circulation. 

In the South most of the snakes are of 
great value, and that is relatively true every- 
where. The blue racer, a handsome fellow, 
is estimated to be worth ten dollars a year 
to destroy mice and gophers. The bull snake 
and garter snake destroy insects and rodents, 
without themselves hurting the garden. In 
my Clinton ground we have so long pro- 
tected the little garter snake that he suns 
himself on the compost piles without fearing 
us at all. Why not? Why carry a spite, 
because a serpent is said to have tempted 
Eve? Was it not a fair match? Poisoneus 
snakes are nearly as rare as those that talk. 
—I. D, Powell, in Outing. 
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My Three 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


No anguished pleadings now to save from sin 
Those little velvet feet that nestled in 
My happy hand erstwhile, for they have been 


Long months, O Father, in thy loving care. 
No sin, we know, can enter over there. 
Those babies will be always white and fair. 


No pleadings now to keep from thorns that 
prick, 

From pain and illness—uttered sharp and quick, 

For there none ever murmuts, “I am sick.” 


Yet still my prayers go up for all my three— 
The little one who nestles at my knee, 
The two dear babies gone to live with thee. 


I pray for all of them. Dear God, I know 

Thou wouldst not grudge what warms and 
comforts so 

The ones who wait with wistful eyes below. 


So when I bless the baby here, I pray, 
“God give his little brothers joy today 
Among the far-off lilies where they stray.’ 


Or sometimes this: “‘Bend close, dear God 
above, 

To each dear child of mine, each little dove, 

And whisper this: ‘Thy mother sends her 
love!’” 


The Amenities 


BY MARY FRANCES WRIGHT 


“What are am-en-ites, Mamma?’ asked 
the small daughter of the house, looking up 
from her book in the ene lamp-lighted corner 
of the big living room. The rest of us were 
gathered around the hearth, making the most 
of every minute of the ten-years-deferred 
visit from a well-loved aunt of our childhood, 
now Dean of Women in a thriving college in 
the Middle West. t 

“Children of Ammon,” ventured Uncle 
Dathan; “first cousins to the Hivites, Hit- 
tites, Perizzites, Amalekites and Jebusites, 
ancient enemies of the children of Israel.’ 

“Probably the one she’s got hold of is 
that fossil nautilus thing that used to be 
straight and chambered and of gigantic size,” 
suggested Roland, the biologist. 

Esther Lois shook her head and clambered 
down from the couch to bring her book into 
the firelight circle. “There don’t any of 


those fit,” she said, and laid the book on 
Mamma’s knee. 

“Oho! little daughter, here’s an i you 
didn’t see; try again, with the accent on the 


second syllable.” 

Hsther Lois was accustomed to struggling 
with long words from much practice in early 
youth in the morning readings from the Old 
Testament—none of the delightful catalogues 
of names in Chronicles were ever skipped in 
that family. One result of this training was 
that the children had no fear of an unknown 
word. They were grounded in the princi- 
ples, certain and uncertain, of Mnglish as she 
is pronounced. 

“Ameni-ties,” 
what are they?” 

“Well, what are they?” we echoed around 
the’ circle. 

Uncle Dathan opened the discussion. “I 
should say, categorically, my dear niece,” 
said he, “that the amenities are those small 
courtesies demanded by the conventions of 
good society, such as not eating with one’s 
knife, “and ladies first.” 

“They seem to me,” said Father, “to fall 
into two classes ; those you speak of, imposed 
by’ a certain well-defined code of good breed- 
ing, ‘and those finer courtesies dictated by the 
Kjndnéss ° of heart of every gentleman and 
ventlewoman.” ~ f 


said Hsther Lois. ‘Well, 
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Hsther Lois still looked puzzled. 

“After you, my dear Alphonse,” 
David. ‘“That’s an amenity, Hsther.” 

Hsther looked as if she were ei J trifled 
with. 

“You see what he means, dear,’ said 
Mamma. “When Retta comes over to play 
with you, you let her have the best doll to 
play with, because she is your guest; and if 
there are cakes or apples, you give her the 
largest. Those are some of the amenities.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Esther Lois. 

“And washing your hands before you come 
to the table,’ put in Charlotte, with a look 
of meaning at David across the hearth. 

“And putting on the soft pedal when a 
fellow has the headache,’’ added Roland. 

“And letting a fellow know there’s com- 
pany to dinner before he breaks into the 
dining-room,”’ said the aggrieved David, ris- 
ing tardily to his own defense. 

The children had seized upon the discus- 
sion as a new game calling for the exercise of 
their quick wits, when Aunt Tracy turned 
the talk into quieter channels by remarking: 

“IT have one friend, a college classmate, 
who does a thing I’ve meant to do all my 
life. She acknowledges every personal letter 
which she cannot immediately answer by a 
card, expressing briefly her pleasure in the 
receipt of the letter and her hope of answer- 
ing more fully later. She frequently adds a 
line to speak of the special interest she hap- 
pens to be immersed in at the time. This 
gives her fortunate correspondent three 
pleasant things to think about while waiting 
for her letter to follow: he knows she has 
received his letter, that she plans to answer 
it and that the baby is beginning to walk, or 


said 


‘that the garden is being planted, or that the 


busy mother is eagerly reading, in precious 
spare moments, the new biography that he 
mentioned.” 


“Hm!” was Uncle Dathan’s comment. 
“Does the letter always follow?” 
“No,” admitted Aunt Tracy, laughing; 


“but that’s one of the beauties of the system: 
I feel as if I'd had a letter, and sometimes 
the illusion is so strong that I write another 
in good faith. And all this my friend ac- 
complishes at such a slight expenditure of 
time and energy as makes me blush at my 
own reckless extravagance in my own and 
other people’s stock of these valuable com- 
modities. I call her method a higher form 
of amenity. than the convention that pro- 
seribes the postal card as bad form.” 

“T know a remarkable husband,’ contrib- 
uted Mamma, ‘who has a pleasant custom 
of casually remarking at night that he has 
mailed the letters handed to him in the morn- 
ing by his trusting wife. In analyzing this 
courtesy I-have wondered at its being so 
unusual as to cause remark, when it would 
seem the obvious thing to relieve a friend’s 
natural wish to know if his letters really 
have been mailed, or the intrusted errand 
done. It iy a question that one can’t very 
well ask, as it would imply distrust; but the 
best of friends forget at times, and the as- 
surance that the letters have actually gone is 
always gratifying. I’ve come to believe it is 
an axiom good breeding requires, that when 
you offer to do a favor for a friend you tell 
your friend it has been done.” 

“T know a woman,’ Father retaliated, 
“who makes a point of telling the sender of 
a breakable gift that it arrived unbroken; 
she even lets the waiter know she has had a 
good dinner, and the megaphone man that 
she has enjoyed the view.” 

“Bedtime’s come for little girls,’ Mamma 
said, sharing the laugh at her expense. 

“Good night,” said Esther Lois, going the 
rounds. 

“Gute nacht, schlafe du recht wohl,” said 


Uncle Dathan, “That’s an amenity, too, 
niece,” : 
“Let her stay for the ‘hymn, Mamma,” 


said Charlotte. 
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“Why, of course,’ Father said, and drew 
the little girl to his knee while we all sang, 
following his strong voice: 


“Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Kkeep me, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Under the shadow of thy wings. 


That with the world, myself and thee 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 


“Why, that’s an amenity, too, isn’t it, 
Father?’ said Hsther Lois, and skipped away 
to bed. 


The Boy Who Argues 


“What would you do with a boy who will 
argue about everything?” asked a mother the 
other day with every evidence of distress and 
discouragement. “If I ask him to do a piece 
of work, he wants to do it his own way, and 
will stand and argue longer about every 
point than it would take to do it, even if it 
is of no importance greater than the best 
way to pile the wood in the wood-box.” 

“Arguing is reasoning aloud with an an- 
tagonist, who also reasons aloud,” said the 
counselor. ‘Lacking the antagonist, the 
arguing will soon die out. It is sometimes 
a sign of ideas, sometimes of self-will, some- 
times of a desire to hear one’s self talk. The 
habit of arguing once formed cannot be cor- 
rected by ¢Counter-argument. No one can 
argue alone, so the first step in the process 
of cure is to let the child find out as soon as 
he begins to argue that he is ignored. 

“Tf he is given a piece of work to do, he 
must be allowed to do it in his own way, 
unless time is taken to teach him your way 
so that he will comprehend it. You cannot 
teach him by words unless he has come to 
years of understanding, and perhaps not then 
by words alone. Your words will very often 
not mean to him just what they mean to 
you, so that even if you give him the most 
minute instructions, in so simple a thing as 
piling wood in a box, he will find ample 
opportunity for misunderstanding. Let him 
learn how to do things by helping you. 

“Tf he wants to try new, strange and ut- 
terly childlike ways of doing things do not 
arbitrarily interfere by word or act, such as 
will bring replies and retorts, unless you are 
prepared to take time and the necessary 
patience to make him fully understand you 
and your methods. But let him experiment ; 
accept his original efforts; and by easy, nat- 
ural stages lead him on to the more perfect 
ways, even of laying sticks of wood. 

“Do not despise his log-house plan, even if 
it cumbers the floor for a little while, nor 
object if he prefers to stand the sticks on 
end in the box, instead of laying them cord- 
wood fashion. Until you can lead him to 
see by actual demonstration that your way is 
the best, you would better leave him to dis- 
cover that fact by observation.” 

The counselor probably seemed an over- 
zealous advocate for the boy, to the anxious 
mother, who remarked rather tartly to all 
this advice concerning methods of cure, 
“Well, in my opinion, when a child is told 
to do a thing a certain way he ought to obey 
promptly without question and without argu- 
ment.” 

There is reason on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but the mother who insists too strongly 
upon prompt and unquestioning obedience 
on the part of a boy who is inclined to argue 
will probably find herself developing the de- 
cidedly unpleasant and unwise habit of nag- 
ging, which, by the way, is more to be de- 
plored than. the arguing habit. —American 
Motherhood. ie ora 
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“No ordinary, Ree done pe a ‘man. is either : 


as hard or as -responsible as the, work of a 
woman who, is, bringing up a ible of. smal 
children.—Theodore Roosevelt. SER: 
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A Child’s Thanksgiving 


| Dear God, for the bright shining sky, 


For all the white clouds sailing high, 
For the dear singing birds that fly, 
I kneel and thank thee! 


For all the pretty flowers that grow, 

For the soft rain and white, white snow, 
For the gold stars that nightly glow 

I kneel and thank thee! 


For all the nice things that I see; 
Yor all that thou hast given to me, 
But most for Mother, at whose knee 
I kneel, I thank thee! 
—Ililla T. Elder. 


A Clamming Party 


BY SUI SIN FAR 


The moon was shining bright and the tide 
was out. It was just the night for clams, 
and the Rutherford boys and girls were en- 
joying themselves, digging and burrowing 
after the active little mollusks. 

From the back porch Lin Fo watched 
them. Hyvery now and again one would call 
to him to come and join them. Lin Fo was 
an expert clammer, and the children knew 
that with his aid it would not take long to 
heap up a pile sufficient for a glorious 
“hake,” , 

But Lin remained at his post. Little 
Harry, who was sleeping upstairs, had been 
carefully planned out of that night’s good 
time, and Lin Fo was feeling sore over it. 
There was a soft spot in Lin Fo’s heart for 
the youngest of the family, and as he stood 
in the porch in the moonlight, his outward 
eye traveling dreamily over the fir-clad 
cliffs, the beach and the long sand spit that 
ran out into the sound, his inward eye be- 
held the chubby little one entreating him to 
be sure and let him know next time the big 
ones went digging for clams. The little one 
would cry his eyes out in the morning when 
he discovered, as he certainly would, that he 
had been left out of another good time. 
“And you p’omised to tell me,’ he would re- 
proach Lin Fo. 

Nellie ran over to him. ‘Come, Lin,” said 
she, ‘“‘we are haying lots of sport with the 
clammies. They are spouting in the greatest 
way. But we are getting hungry, so please 
come and ‘help.” 

Lin Fo folded his arms across his chest. 

“No, Miss Nellie,” said de, decidedly, “I 
not go tonight.” 

“But you must,” persisted Nellie. “She 
searcely believed he was in earnest. Hith- 
erto he had always been glad to help them. 

“No! ™ 

“Then don’t!” 

Vexed and surprised, 
kitchen. 

“What you want, Miss Nellie?’ 

“Butter, bread, cake, coffee.” 
was on the pantry door. 

“You not can have.” 

“Not can have! Why not?” 

“T lock them up.” 

“Lock them out then, please, or give me 


” 


Nellie ran into the 


Her hand 


- the key. Quick, Lin!” 


“No, the key I keep him up my sleeve.” 
“Lin,” exclaimed Nellie, impatiently, 
“whatever possesses you tonight? You don’t 
think,” sarcastically, “because we have to do 
Without you we ae to ae without supper 
also?’ 
+ “Tf you do ceiMowk ies you do without 
supper,” returned Lin Fo. © 
« “Oli, that’s it,” said Nellie; tossing her 
liead.. “I see!” She sic a to Fred, Alice 
and Jiminy, © 9. ‘we 147 Boe Gi eae et 
» “Binvhaslocked the> Alonity ‘and ‘wilk-ndt 
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For the Children 


let us have anything for supper because 
Harry isn’t with us,” she told them when 
they came up breathless with their run. 

“What nonsense!’ exclaimed Fred. 

Lin Fo gazed seawards. “I think it is a 
velly nice night,” he calmly observed. 

“Give me the key of the pantry, Lin,” 
demanded Fred. 

“Better not waste no more time. Soon the 
tide come in to feed the hungry little clams, 
and then you no can get,’ warningly advised 
the Chinese. 

“That’s so,” replied Fred, angrily. 

“T make you good supper you let Harry 
come. You not have Harry, you not have 
one small piece of bread.” 

“If Mamma and Papa had not gone to 
town you would not act in this way,” as- 
serted Cora. 

“If your mamma and papa not go to town 
I not need act any way. Your mamma and 
papa not too mean to have Harry come out 
with them for good time on sands.” 

“But he is so little and troublesome, Lin. 
How can we enjoy ourselves with him tag- 
ging after us? You know we have to be 
quick getting after the clams.” 

“Velly well. You enjoy yourself with not 
have supper. Perhaps that much better. 
Not good eat too much.” 

“But we have had nothing since noon!” 
exclaimed Jim, woefully. “We have been 
purposely keeping ourselves hungry.” 

“Velly good.” 

The children gazed in consternation at one 
another. Lin looked so imperturbable, so 
immovable. 

Finally they started for the beach again. 
There were clams at any rate. But the 
prospect of nothing but clams for supper, and 
those badly cooked, was not as exhilarating 
as had been the prospect of the appetizing 
meal which Lin vena got up for them on 
such occasions. 

Lin resumed his watching. The children 
dug spiritlessly for a few moments, then 
grouped together in confab. Lin chuckled. 
He went upstairs. Harry stirred uneasily in 
his sleep. There were tears on his long eye- 
lashes. 

“T want to get clams, too,” he muttered. 

“Poor little boy,” compassioned Lin in the 
softest voice, “you shall.” 

Harry awoke instantly and, 
Lin’s face, gasped, “Clams.” 

“Yes, little one,” said Lin; and as tenderly 
and deftly as a mother he slipped on the 
boy’s clothes and carried him down to the 
porch. The big ones were there. They 
looked at Lin. Lin looked at them. The e 
was no need for words. 

“Come, Harry,’ said Nellie, taking her 
little brother’s hand in hers. Fred assisted 
Lin to carry a basket which was found care- 
fully packed behind the pantry door. 

“Why, it’s all ready!” exclaimed Jim in 
surprise, “and a jelly cake on top.’ Lin 
smiled. 

When they reached the sands he set the 
two elder boys to work preparing a stone 
floor for the fire in which the clams were to 
be baked, and then he led the girls and little 
Harry in clam-digging. To his own satisfac- 
tion and the reluctant admiration of the 
young folks, Lin demonstrated that it was 
possible to pile clams with surprising quick- 
ness in spite of the stumbling, chattering and 
laughing of a little one. Then, too, he knew 
all the ways: and tricks of clams. Hven 
Nellie became an interested-listener as she 
dug behind’ him and little Harry, who in- 
sisted upon keeping besidé his friend, Lin. 
See,” said the Chinese, “one clam, dig 
away from me Velly fast. ‘He dig fast» with 
his ‘foot. ‘The small thing, one side ‘of ‘his 
shell, ‘that be his foot * the:lotig thidg: onthe 


recognizing 
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other side, that be his neck. Now, where you 
think the clam have his ear?” 

“Neck,” answered Harry, brightly. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Lin. “I think zou 
say that. No, the clam have his ear in his 
foot.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed little Harry, survey- 
ing with much wonder the object beside Lin’s 
hoe. The shell was partially open. He was 
about to thrust in one of his little fingers, 
but Lin held him back. 

“Jimmy tell you how the clam can pinch,” 
said he. 

“Tt sure can!” said Jim, who had run up 
to say that the fire was made and the stones 
would soon be hot enough. 

“And can it eat, too?’ asked Harry. 

“Yes, he eat with water and he fight with 
water. See!” 

Just as Lin imparted this information, a 
stream spurted from the ground near where 
Cora was kneeling. The little girl shook her 
head; her face dripped with water. 


“The clam is washing Cora!’ cried 
Harry, merrily clapping his hands. 
“You dear!” exclaimed Cora, mopping 


her forehead with one hand and hugging her 
brother with the other. 

Then they cooked the clams, or rather, 
Lin did. Upon the red-hot stones he laid the 
seaweed which the boys had collected. On 
top of that, clams, then potatoes. Bacon 
was broiled and coffee made. Jelly cake 
topped it all. Such splendid appetites the 
children had! And how the big ones enjoyed 
the little one’s delight as the clamshells 
opened upon the hot stones. 

‘What very nice houses the clams have!” 
said he, examining the inside of a particu- 
larly fine shell which Fred had tossed into 
his lap. “Did they find their houses or did 
they grow in them?” 

“T tell you,” explained Lin. ‘“‘The house 
of the clam grow upon him. It not big and 
strong at first, but every day he live in it 
house grow bigger and stronger.” 

That's interesting,’ said Fred. 
did you learn all that?” 

“When I was a little boy like Harry my 
blothers and sisters took me out on the China 
beach to dig clams. That where I learn.” 

Lin gazed dreamily over the moonlit path 
on the water. He wondered if it led as far 
away as his own dear land. 

“T think, after all,’ remarked Nellie, “that 
Harry is old enough to dig clams with us 
once in a while. He was just lovely tonight.” 

“T think so also,” said Fred. “But what 
do you think of Lin’s way of making us 
think ?” 

“Shameful!” ‘Cruel!’ ‘Mean!’ 
rused his brothers and sisters. 

“My way?’ queried Lin, innocently. He 
had quite forgotten that there had been any 
friction. 

And the boys and girls laughed merrily, as 
they walked across the sands to the house, 
declaring that for all Lin’s shamefulness, 
meanness and cruelty, he was “all right.’ 


Doing the Thing You Must 


“Whew! said the boy—it was Bible 
lesson time for the Sabbath afternoon, and 
his mother had just read the story of David 
and Goliath—*you can’t work us up on none 
of them Bible heroes. I tell you it isn’t 
fair! Why, David lived right in the days 
of, miracles..,I wouldn’t be -afraid to trot 
out’ and thump a giant if, I knew God was 
goin’ to’ do the’ killin’ for me all right, all 
right.” : He ‘eyed. his mother with a sar- 
castic grin. 

» The dear- Jady Yeaghed ‘patright,. ~ “Now, 
Ray,”, she quizzed, . “you ve. no. idea how 
funny you are when you .&fe as wrong’as 


“Where 


cho- 
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that! David didn’t live in miraculous times 
at all, God didn’t do miracles for him any 
more than for you and me. Read your 
Bible and see if God ever did. He didn’t. 
David was just a good, stout, shepherd lad, 
about seventeen or eighteen years old, who’d 
trained up his muscles fighting lynxes and 
bears, killing them with his own hand or 
with a sling. He wasn’t anywhere nearly 
so small as the pictures make*him out; and 
as for Goliath, that doughty creature wasn’t 
so tall as Chang, the giant Barnum used to 
tote around. David had a hard job to do. 
He knew it was a hard job; but he also 
knew that, trusting in the Almighty’s love, 
he could do it—and he rounded up his job 
in good shape. That last is your own pet 
slang. Now, Ray, when next you have a 
giant to kill, go read of David and remember 
that you have all the help he had—then go 
out and slay the giant.” 

And giants? Ray’s mother was thinking 
of hard lessons and self-denials and ugly 
tempers and greediness and temptations to‘ 
deny a fellow’s faith in God and the right. 
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Indestructible Friendship 


Where friends are teachable, quick to 
recognize their own defects, having the meek- 
ness of self-control and persistent eagerness 
for the best that friendship may bring; 
where inner sympathy and deep reverence 
for the person of themselves and others are 
present; where each is a promoter of peace 
and each is ready to sacrifice for the other— 
there is a friendship that it is hardly possi- 
hle to wreck. It has something of the eter- 
nity of the nature of God himself. There 
is no personal relation of any kind in the 
life of any man where these great qualities 
have not their peculiar and inestimable con- 
tribution to make. Wyen where they are 
found in only one person in the relation, 
they can hardly help proving contagious if 
the person who seeks to embody these quali- 
ties does not allow himself to be provoked 
out of them.—Henry Churchill King. 


‘Hunts in the Bible 


In Acts 9 (King James Version), 

1. What five persons known to be Chris- 
tians are named? 

2. (a) What three cities of Judea are 
mentioned? (0b) What city of Samaria? 
(c) What city of Cilicia? (d) What city 
of Syria? 

3. What thirteen objects made by man 
are mentioned? (Do not count cities nor 
parts of larger objects mentioned elsewhere.) 

4. What did Saul see in his vision? 

5. By what seven distinct names are 
Christians described? (Do not count proper 
names of individuals. ) 

6. What enemies of Christianity are re- 
ferred to? 

7. What seven religious acts still common 
among Christians are mentioned? 

8. By what four different names or titles 
is the Saviour described? 

9. What parts of the human body are 
mentioned? — 

10. (a) Name owners of two houses 
where famous Christians were entertained. 
(b) Give position of each of the houses. 
(Part of this answer is found in the next 
ehapter of Acts.) 

11. What expression, twice used in ad- 
joining verses of this chapter, has different 
meanings in the two instances? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF AUG. 20 


1. Jonah 4: 8-10. 

2. Chief Baker, Gen. 40: 19; King of Ai, 
Josh. &: 29; five kings, Josh. 10: 26; Absalom, 
2 Sam. 18: 14; Naboth, 1 Kings 21: 1-16; 
Bigthan and Teresh, Esther 2: 23. 

3. Achan, Josh. 7: 25; Stephen, Acts 7: 

, 58. 

4, Hebrew, Latin and Greek, John 19: 20. 
Compare also Luke 23: 38 (King James Ver- 
gion), John 5; 2; 19: 13, 17. 

' 5. he Tetople of Herod, Jobn 2: 20. 

6. Acts 19: 19. 
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The Last of the Iowa Band 


By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. 


Dr. William Salter, dead! Finis is at 
length written in our greatest religious ro- 
mance of the Prairies. ‘now ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel!’ He was the last bond be- 
tween the present and the past in the history 
of home missions in Iowa. He has been 
spared for nearly eighty-nine years to keep 
present in our minds a type of things that 
existed two generations ago when he, begin- 
ning as an itinerant home missionary, less 
than twenty-two years of age, visiting in his 
first three months of service all the settle- 
ments in the county to which he was as- 
signed, preaching in those few weeks forty- 
six sermons. in sixteen different, shepherdless 
places. 

Settling after two years into a regular 
ministry at Burlington, he, on Monday, Aug. 
15, the day ‘of his painless, peaceful death, 
had been pastor and pastor emeritus for 
sixty-four years, the longest unbroken, un- 
disturbed pastoral relation of any one on the 
sunset side of the Mississippi and, some are 
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WILLIAM SALTER, D.D. 
Last member of the Iowa Band 


claiming, in the denomination and in the 
land. Not one of those who heard his first 
sermon in Burlington has come down through 
the years with him. He has lived in one 
house overlooking the Father of Waters for 
fifty-eight years, and performed ministerial 
services in one prominent family of his 
church in five different generations. What 
a transcendent period to be spanned by a 
single self-sacrificing life! 

He preached his first sermon in Iowa, 
Oct. 29, 1843, not in a state in the Union, 
but in a territory extending, by the map, to 
the British possessions, and yet containing 
in the fringe of settlements along the west 
bank of the Great River but 8,373 voters in 
the then last popular election. But in his 
span, he leaves a state having the least illit- 
eracy of any in the Union except one and 
that surpasses it only by three one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. 

The transition is almost like the transition 
to another planet. He preached his first ser- 
mon from a desk where sentence of death 
had been pronounced in the first judicial trial 
for murder in the Territory of Iowa, in a 
case that grew out of a land dispute. Before 
the execution of the sentence the prisoner, 
being brought into the court house in chains, 
cried out in anguish, “Oh, what would I give 
to restore to life the man I killed,” and many 
a manly cheek was wet with tears. But 
when Dr. Salter’s long-lingering spirit left 
us, Iowa had more Congregational churches 
than any other state in the Union except 
five, and in the race Illinois has the aid of a 
great and rich city, while Iowa, beautiful 


land, is only the garden state of the world. 


At the close of Dr. Salter’s first sermon 
a Methodist brother, a justice of the peace, 


greeted him, saying that he welcomed all 
preachers ‘‘no matter what their tenements 
are.” He accompanied my own father to his 
field of labor. All went well until they came 
to a river, when they must needs dismember 
the buggy and transport it in pieces to the 
thither brink of the stream and swim the 
horse. Yet this youngest member of the 
Band came to see lowa have more banks 
than any other state in the Union and fur- 
nish more than her quota of men (75,519 
enlisted soldiers) in the war between the 
states, y 

When this group of devout young men 
conceived the greatest home missionary 
movement in the country’s history, they 
were assembled in the evening for prayer in 
the library of the theological seminary at 
Andover, one of their number, Daniel Lane, 
the first to say he was going anyway, being 
librarian. For fear of fire, there being so 
much paper about, the law of the seminary 
forbade a light. Following the star of 
empire, their first Sabbath was spent at 
Buffalo, which was the end of railroad travel 
westward. Yet this home missionary, 
scholar, pastor, eminent author, statesman, 
valedictorian, saw a day when Iowa had 
more miles of railway than any other state 
in the Union except one, and when so inter- 
laced had become the state that scarcely ‘a 
farmer's house in that wide domain was out 
of the hearing of the locomotive. 

He had preached in her new settlements 
and assisted in the organization of new 
churches for five years before there was such 
a thing as a Congregational church in Chi- 
cago, from which city they were borne for- 
ward in white canvassed prairie schooners 
that were returning, having marketed their 
loads of wheat. Yet in his last visit to the 
city beside the lakes there were forty thou- 
sand miles of railway track, polished by busy 
trafic, centering there and nearly two thou- 
sand passenger trains sweeping in and out 
every day. Dr. Gunsaulus once said that it 
was ‘accepted of all students that the people 
of Iowa combined more of the qualities of 
good citizenship than the people of any other 
state in the Union.”” Senator Cummins says 
this was “due to Dr. Salter and his asso- 
ciates in the pioneer period of the state. 
Somebody gave us this impulse that still 
keeps us true to the doctrines of good life, 
good morals and good government.” There 
can never be, in this land, another such an 
opportunity. He officiated at the marriage 
of three men who became United States Sen- 
ators. Of one he wrote the biography, James 
W. Grimes, governor, United States Senator 
through the entire period of the Civil War. 
Out of his Sunday school came General 
Corse, the hero of Altoona Pass, who had 
the grit to “hold the fort,” a fact which gave 
the singer, P. P. Bliss, both the song and 
fame that went round the world. 

Dr. Salter is called Jowa’s first citizen. 
He was one of but few men in public life of 
whom all had but one opinion. His infiu- 
ence was cumulative. Many persons have 
not done themselves justice because they 
have not stayed by their task. An oil paint- 
ing of him is in the Iowa Hall of Fame at 
the Capitol. The far-famed Big-stick of 
Iowa, the gold-headed, ebony cane presented 
to one member of the Band more than a half 
century ago, has been passed along, being 
received in person at the bier of its last 
possessor, though one member of the Band 
carried it for more than twenty-three years, 
until it now ceases its travels and takes its 
place of honor, almost of veneration, in that 
aledve of Grinnell College devoted to the 
memorabilia, and relics of the Iowa Band. 
Long before Dr. Salter hgyl preached his two 
thousand and nineteent written sermon a 


' interpreters of the Jewish law. 
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parishioner set aside $1,000, the interest to 
be paid to Dr. Salter and upon his death 
the fund to be invested in a suitable monu- 
ment. And another member of the same fam- 
ily has caused to be executed a life-size 
bronze bust of Dr. Salter, which is to be 
placed in, on or about such a monument. 
Venerable, honored, associate founder of 
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peerless. Iowa, farewell! Sleep thy last 
sleep. Thou hast richly deserved thine hours 
of slumber. Thy memory is fragrant upon 
earth. Thy works will perpetuate thy fame. 
Thy spirit hath gone to the Great Assembly 
who having overcome are made perfect. “So 
he passed over and all the trumpeters 
sounded for him on the other side.” 


Christ’s Last Public Teaching 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


I. His Judgment on Jewish Leaders 


Recall the scene in the temple the day be- 
fore the events of this lesson (Matt. 21: 12, 
13). Jesus had then broken up the Passover 
fair. The traders had not ventured to bring 
back their wares into the temple courts. 
Probably they had appealed to the chief 
priests and elders, who were vexed by this 
interference of Jesus, continued by his re- 
turn to the temple. So they came to him 
and demanded his authority for overriding 
them in breaking up a business admittedly 
wrcag, but which they had permitted (v. 23). 
His answer to this question is your lesson 
today. 

1. His reply to their challenge. Show 
how they dared him to answer their ques- 
tion. If he had said that he came to them 
as the Messiah, the people would appeal to 
him to drive out the Roman garrison from 
the city, and the priests could hand him over 
to Pilate as an inciter to insurrection. If 
he had said he had no such authority, his 
influence with the-people would be ended. 
He met their question with another, prom- 
ising to give a direct answer if they would 
(vy. 24). If the Jewish leaders should con- 
fess that John was a prophet, they would 
answer for themselves their question as to 
the authority of Jesus. For John had 
preached repentance as a preparation for a 
new Messianic kingdom and had presented 
Jesus to them as the Messiah (John 1: 26, 
27, 33, 34). But they dared not make the 
alternative answer in the presence of the 
multitude who held John to be a_ great 
prophet: (Mark di: 31, 32). So their 
scheme was thwarted, and he was absolved 
from answering them (Matt. 21: 27). 

Yet Jesus went on to answer them, not 
directly, but by stories which revealed to 
them their attitude toward God and truth. 
For you must not suppose that these priests 
and elders were conscious that they were 
unworthy .of their office. They thought that 
they had authority both from heaven and 
from men to be guardians of the temple and 
The further 
answer of Jesus was given in: 

2. The parable of two sons. Give a sim- 
interpretation, leaving out perplexing 
questions. Beyond doubt Jesus meant by 
the first son the publicans and harlots, that 
is, those who made no pretension to religious 
belief (vs. 28, 29). By the second son he 
meant the chief priests and elders who pro- 
fessed to believe and obey and who did teach 
the law of God (chap. 23: 1). But they 
were false to their profession. He led them 
to confess that the first son was the one de- 
serving of honor. Then he showed them that 
in character they ranked below those whom 
the first son represented, whom they despised 
(21: 31, 32). The abiding truth is that the 
repentant sinner is nearer to God than the 
self-righteous selfish man who does not sup- 
pose he needs to repent. No one. who is 
satisfied with himself belongs to the Kingdom 
of God.’ 

\ International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept: 4. Two Parables of Judgment. Matt. 


24: 33-46. 


3. The parable of the wicked husband- 
men, Read Isa. 5: 1-7. The Jews to whom 
Jesus spoke were familiar with that story 
and the moral lesson he drew from it would 
be clear to them. Israel in all her history 
as a nation had been unfaithful to Jehovah 


(Jer, 23 2153: Hzek. 19: 10-14; Hos. 10: 
1-3). For this unfaithfulness their rulers 


had been responsible. Prophets of Jehovah 
had pointed out their unfaithfulness and had 
been rewarded by sufferings and death at 
the hands of these rulers. To the priests and 
elders of Jerusalem Jesus had come in the 
footsteps of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Mzekiel, Hosea, 
greater than any of them (Matt. 21: 37). 
But it was in the hearts of those to whom 
he spoke as their Messiah to kill him, and 
they knew it (vs. 88, 89). 

Matthew says that they pronounced the 
doom of the wicked husbandmen in answer 
to a question from him (vs. 40, 41). It is 
much more likely that Mark’s account is 
correct, and that Jesus himself said it (Mark 
11: 9). In either case he had in a parable 
asserted his claim to authority as the Mes- 
siah, and his death in consequence of it, at 
their hands (Matt. 21: 39). But as to his 
inheritance, it would not come into the pos- 
session of the Jewish leaders as they thought 
(v. 88). The consequence to them he not 
only told in the parable but declared openly. 
You will then conclude the lesson with: 

4. The doom of the leaders. The Scrip- 
ture imagery is shifted from the vineyard of 
Isa. 5 to the building of Ps. 118: 22. For 
the wicked husbandmen the unskillful build- 
ers are substituted. his was one of the 
Jews’ most familiar texts. Did you never 
read it, said Jesus (v. 42). 

He applied this saying 
hearers (v. 43). He seems to have quoted 
in his discourse, which Matthew has ab- 
breviated to two sentences, texts from. Isa. 
8: 14, 15 and Dan. 2: 34, 44, 45. Compare 
with Matt. 21: 44. 

The chief priesis well understood that 
Jesus was applying to them these solemn 
sayings of their sacred Scriptures, and the 
Pharisees also (v. 45). How could they 
help doing so? Only the presence of the 
erowd of pilgrims who held Jesus to be a 
prophet (v. 46), as they had held John 
(y. 26), prevented the angry leaders, whose 
doom was that of the nation he had solemnly 
pronounced, from seizing him then and there 
to kill him. ; 


directly to his 


The Harvests We Have Reaped 


First of all, the dominant thought of our 
own time reminds us, we are reaping many 
harvests not of our own sowing. The seed 
sown by others long ago comes to its fruitage 
in our lives. This harvest of heredity must 
not be made an occasion for complaint, as 
the n.anner of some weak souls has been. It 
is quite true with most of us, perhaps, that 
we suffer for the sins and faults of ances- 
tors. But were the balance struck, the joy 
of this harvest of heredity would quite out- 
weigh its sorrows. Had not many a brave 
soul done its part in the world’s work, choos- 
ing the better rather than the worser thought 
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and deed, we might not have risen to the 
dignity of humanity at all. 

The darker side of this inheritance of gifts 
and qualities from those who have carried 
on the torch of life and handed it to us may 
often be no more than. the warning we need 
not to set our hearts too firmly on the re- 
wards and enjoyments of earth. It may give 
us the reminder which our thoughtlessness 
requires that we, too, are in the line of 
heredity and sow for the reaping of those 
who shall follow in the life of earth. A man 
who echoes the old cynical question, ““What 
has posterity ever done for me?’ shows him- 
self unworthy to hold a place in the evolu- 
tion of the race of growing and enduring 
men. We need the forward and the back- 
ward look to make us consider what seed 
we shall sow in the every-day choosings of 
our life. 

In the narrow space of our own experi- 
ence, however, there is ample room for sow- 
ing and for harvest. Upon this field Christ 
concentrated his attention in his parable of 
the sower and the seed. Here Paul speaks 
in warning: “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto 
his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap eternal life.’ And he goes 
on to counsel us to patience, with assurance 
that the harvest of our deliberate sowing is 
secure: “‘And let us not be weary in well- 
doing; for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.” 

God has given us the power to remember 
and in memory are stored up many of the 
fruits of our old sowing. Some are joyful; 
some are bitter. But God did not mean that 
we should be the slaves of memory. He 
would have us. go into the storehouse of the 
mind and choose good memories. ‘There is 
no real piety in vague or vain regrets. There 
are souls who seem to keep the anniversaries 
of their defeats and follies and forget memo- 
rial of their oVercomings and deliverances. 
But God would have us learn the lessons of 
our sins and then pass on to apply the lesson 
learned in wiser days and works. 

The lesson of shared harvests which we 
are taught by our heredity is driven even 
more sharply home in the personal relatio..s 
and companionships of earth. We seem to 
sow alone; but those we love share in the 
harvest. When a young man sows folly, his 
father and his mother share in the bitter 
reaping. When a husband sins, he may be 
bringing ruin on his wife. No man liveth to 
himself or can live the solitary life of un- 
concern about the fruits of his ways. For 
in spite of all our selfish deeds and hopes, 
the facts of life are too strong for us. When 
one member of the social order suffers, all 
the other members feel the injury. We can 
never harvest good and only good until we 
remember the love of God and the love of the 
great brotherhood of his children. 


Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 28—Sept. 3. 
The Harvests We Have Reaped. Matt. 7: 
13-29; Ruth 1; 14-22; 2: 1-13. . What har- 
vesis have we enjoyed? What have we re- 
gretted? For what harvests are we respon- 
sible? Do we reap the harvests of our sins 
alone? What lessons can we learn from our 
mistakes? 


Bishop Berry of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Cturch is much impressed by the godlessness 
of the American farmer and is organizing a 
new layman’s movement to Christianize the 
United States in which he is said to have the 
financial backing of a New York banker. 
We believe in home missions first, but by no 
means in home missions exclusively. The 
best way to win these farmers from their 
godlessness might be to get them vitally in- 
terested in the older layman’s movement for 
the evangelization of the world. 
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Among the New Books 


On the Old Testament 


In the assignment of the books of the Old 
Testament for the preparation of The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, the books of 
Chronicles would not be the choice of most 
Biblical scholars. They are historically the 
least reliable of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
were perhaps the latest admitted into the He- 
brew canon. But Prof. Edward Lewis Curtis 
of Yale University, who undertook this task, 
has brought to it a wealth of scholarship, a 
great deal of patient research and evidently a 
deep interest. The result of his labor, The 
Books of Chronicles (Scribners. $8.00 net), 
is worthy of its place in the collection of 
commentaries which together seem likely to 
be the most valuable contribution of its kind 
to the Biblical study of this generation. 
This volume, while based on the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, will be of great interest to stu- 
dents who use only the English Revision. 
It is the more welcome because no other 
similar commentary on Chronicles has been 
published in England since the one in Lange’s 
Commentary in 1876. The reader’s sympa- 
thy with the author is enlisted because: while 
engaged in the work more than four years 
ago his eyesight became seriously impaired. 
Yet he stuck to his task, receiving able as- 
sistance from Rey. Dr. A. A. Madsen, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Prof. C. C. Torrey of Yale 
Divinity School. 

As a literary study no book of the Old 
Testament is more fascinating than Genesis. 
As a revelation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of religion wrought into expression 
through the experience of primitive peoples 
and made the basis of the Hebrew faith, it 
is without a rival. It is an inexhaustible 
mine, “a body of religious truth which dis- 
tinguishes the cosmogony of Genesis from all 
similar compositions and entitles it to rank 
among the most important documents of re- 
vealed religion.”” ‘This quoted sentence is the 
verdict of the author of A Critical and Haxe- 
getical Commentary on Genesis (Scribners. 
$3.00 net). another volume in the same 
series. Rev. Dr. John Skinner, professor of 
Old Testament language and _ literature, 
Westminster College, Cambridge University, 
undertook this work six years ago and has 
brought to it a wealth of learning and labo» 
which has resulted in a contribution of per- 
manent value to Christianity. 

Many students of the Bible have felt that 
its religious meaning has been obscured by 
the efforts of scholars to discover the history 
of its books and to trace the sources from 
which they have sprung and the ways by 
which they came into their final form. Some 
have attempted to preserve its religious value 


by ignoring the results already attained 
through these efforts and by discouraging 
others from undertaking further efforts. 


Professor Skinner has used the knowledge of 
Genesis gained by modern scholarship to 
illumine with nobler meaning the spiritual 
truth in the book and to show the securer 
basis on which it rests than could be under- 
stood through the inadequate and no longer 
tenable theories of its authorship and in- 
spiration. 

The chapters of Jsrael’s Ideal, by Rev. 
John Adams (Imported by Scribner. $1.50 
net), consist of brief but competent studies 
on various aspects of Old Testament theology 
by a scholar who has already in his “Ser- 
mons in Syntax” and “Sermons in Accents” 
‘shown his wide and accurate knowledge. As 
with Prof. G. R. Berry’s recent volume on 
the Old Testament, “Among the Semitic Re- 
ligions,” the controlling idea of this book is, 
as the author himself describes it, “‘to look 
at everything in the Hebrew religion from 
the standpoint of Semitic heathenism.” The 


great similarity between Hebrew and the 
cognate Semitic religions only throws into 
the more splendid contrast the profound dif- 
ference between them, and not only the in- 
contestable superiority, but even the unique- 
ness of the Old Testament religion. The 
subjects discussed include prophecy and sac- 
vifice, the Spirit, sin and salvation. Of 
course the author adopts the historical 
method, though once or twice statements are 
made which could hardly be justified by the 
strict application of that method. The de- 
scription, for example, of “the patriarchal 
age, with its knowledge of Hlohim, and with 
its moral elevation, unswerving trust in God 
and fullness of divine promise,” is perhaps 
too sweeping for the evidence at our disposal. 
But the argument is always careful and well- 
informed and impressive and forms an ex- 
cellent compendious account of some of the 


more salient features of Old Testament the- 
ology. 

A model of Biblical exposition is The 
Messenger of God, a study of the prophet 
Malachi, by D. Macfadyen (Hlliot Stock, 
London. 50 cents net). In his introduction 
the author declares as his purpose ‘‘to con- 
centrate attention on a historical situation 
which has much in common with our own; 
to see clearly what were the issues involved 
in that situation and to note how they were 
met by the prophet’s faith and inspiration.” 
It is to be feared that the smallness of the 
book and the vagueness of the cover title may 
cause this fine piece of work to be over- 
looked. It is a gem of its kind. Founded on 
the sanest of modern Biblical scholarship it 
is also practical and interesting. We hope 
that other studies of the same sort will 
follow. 


Recent Historical Studies 


The fall of Napoleon is the beginning of a 
new and, in the main, constructive era in 
the history of civilization. Prof. Charles 
Downer Hazen of Smith College has coy- 
ered this period with a comprehensive, 
popular treatment in Hurope Since 1815 
(Holt. $3.00 net). It is the story of the 
transference of the power from oligarchies 
to democracies, the building up of nations 
in Hurope, the expansion of European in- 
fluence in the world at large and the be- 
ginning of a renaissance of national spirit 
in nations outside the HWuropean stream of 
civilization. Professor Hazen’s plan  in- 
volves some repetition, as he tells the story 
of one nation after another, but this diffi- 
culty is quite offset by the advantages of the 
method. The book is, before all, readable, 
and in balance of judgment and accuracy 
of statement merits a high place. It would 
be difficult to find a more popular and yet 
more scholarly statement ofa field of his- 
tory so broad and so difficult.by reason of 
its complexity of material and its nearness 
to the present moment. The volume is not 
large enough to be cumbersome, the print 
is clear, and the fourteen colored historical 
maps well illustrate the stages of progress in 
the narrative. 

Readers who have used the six volumes of 
History for Ready Reference, by J. N. 
Larned (C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, 
Mass.), and found them convenient for fol- 
lowing a clew or getting hold of a special 
subject, will welcome the appearance of a 
seventh volume bringing the work down to 
the present year. The peculiarity of the 
work is that it is, so far as possible, a com- 
pilation from authorities in history, biogra- 
phy and on special subjects. The constant 
difficulty of getting at the facts and their re- 
lations for recent history will be much sim- 
plified by this latest, comprehensive volume. 


Fifty-five courses for study are appended, . 


enabling the student to make consecutive use 
of the rich material of the series. Volume 
VII. is particularly full in its treatment of 
social and financial matters. 

The large place which a woman may take 
in political history without office-holding or 
the ballot is well illustrated in The Corre- 
spondence of Priccilla Countess of West- 
moreland, edited by her Caughter, Lady Rose 
Weigall (Dutton. $5.00 net). She was the 
wife of a soldier, the niece of the Duke 0° 
Wellington and acquainted with men active 
in diplomatic life from Waterloo down to 
1865. Many confidential communications 
passed through her from her uncle, then the 
unquestioned leader of the British Tories, 


‘to Lord Melbourne and the British royal 


family. Letters from men famous in all the 


countries of Europe during this time, with 
a much smaller proportion of her own cor- 
respondence, give us interesting sidelights 
upon the secret political and dogmatic 
history of the time. The letters are given 
with the least possible introduction and com- 
ment, and are allowed to tell their own 
story. 

An appeal for a change in the direction 
of English politics is made by J. Ellis 
Barker in Great and Greater Britain (Dut- 
ton. $3.00 net). The dedication to Joseph 
Chamberlain indicates that the collection 
of essays bears upon the need of a constitu- 
tional union of Hngland with all of her col- 
onies, and, as a corollary, the modification 
of her free trade principles. There is a 
surprising variety, nevertheless, in themes 
treated. They range from the rise and fall 
of Phenicia to the present status of edu- 
cation in England and conditions in modern 
Japan. Industrial and military subjects 
hold considerable space. The chapters on 
Cromwell’s model army and the collapse of 
France in 1870 are especially good. But 
all the material is freshly and clearly pre- 
sented. 

With abundant quotation from contempo- 
rary and later authorities, Mr. Henry T. 
Stephenson, in The JHlizabethan People 
(Holt. $2.00 net), describes the customs of 
the times in which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote. It is in order to make the literature 
of those days more intelligible that this 
work was undertaken..,And in spite of 
some careless writing, the author has done 
his task well, throwing much light on allu- 
sions and statements in Shakespeare’s plays 
which convey no meaning, or a wrong 
meaning, to the uninformed reader. ‘ 

Under the direction of Dr. Blakeslee of 
the History Department of Clark Univer- 
sity an important conference was held in the 
fall of 1909 at the decennial celebration of 
the university, when the various phases of 
the Far WHastern question were discussed 
by the highest authorities. From the ad- 
dresses there delivered a number of the 
most formal and important have now been 
published in China and the Far ° East, 
edited by Dr. H. H. Blakeslee (Crowell. 
$2.00 net). Fifteen of these papers deal 
directly with China and the rest with Japan 
and Korea. Major Swift describes the Chi- — 
nese and Japanese armies; Hon. Chester 
Holcombe writes on China and the Western 
World; Professor Coolidge on China in 
World Politics; T. F. Millard on Need of 
an American Policy; Dr. Asakawa writes 
on Japan and China; H. N. Allen on the 
Awakening of Korea, ete. The volume is 
full of the latest and most important in- 
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formation presented by those best able to 
understand the situation. 

The third volume of Roman LIife and 
Manners under the Harly Empire, by Ludwig 
Friedlander, translated by J. H. Freese 
(Dutton. $1.50 net), is devoted to the four 
,great topics of Belles-Lettres, Religion, 
Philosophy as a Moral Educator, and Be- 
lief in the Immortality of the Soul. All 
of these are treated in a large way, with a 
mass of interesting detail not easily avail- 
able elsewhere. The student of religions 
will especially appreciate the lucid treat- 
ment of the Christianity of those days and 
the comparisons of. Christian with pagan 
and Jewish faith and morals. An index 
to the whole work is contained in this 
volume. 

A compact and useful handbook for the 
student of American history is The Story of 
the Constitution of the United States, by 
Rossiter Johnson (Wessels & Bissell. $1.00 
net). There is a particularly good analysis 
of the long discussion which occupied so 
many weeks in the convention. The amend- 
ments are also clearly explained. A _ brief 
chapter on sources seeks to trace kinship 
with Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Rights, making due allowance, however, 
for the abundant colonial experience in 
politics. 

If Mr. H. Addington Bruce, in his Daniel 
Boone and the Wilderness Road (Macmillan. 
$1.50), had used merely the first part of his 
title and had omitted dates and other his- 
torian’s paraphernalia, you might suppose 
almost that you were reading a new histori- 
cal novel. With an easy journalistic style 
and an evident admiration for his subject, 
the writer makes Boone once more a man 
among us and repeoples “the dark and 


bloody hunting ground” with paint-streaked | 


Indians. The personal story- of Daniel 
Boone, however, is not allowed to overreach 
the equally interesting story of his times, the 
first steps in the territorial expansion of the 
United States. 

A yaluable addition to Lincolniana is a 
volume entitled Abraham Lincoln, the T'rib- 
ute of a Oentury (McClurg. 
It is edited by Nathan W. McChesney, and 
contains the principal speeches made 


Woodrow Wilson, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
William J. Bryan, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph W. Folk, Joseph 
Choate, Lyman Abbott, John D. Long, 
‘Booker T. Washington, etc—over fifty in 
all, with much eloquence and from every 
point of view. The book is well printed 
and contains a number of interesting 
photographs. 


Book News 


Sept. 13 is the date set for the publication 
of the new De Morgan novel, ‘An Affair of 
Dishonor.” 


Margaret Deland is now at. her country 
‘home, Kennebunkport, Me., where she is re- 
vising the last chapters of a new novel. She 
has been working steadily on it for three 
years. ~ 


Robert Hichens and Jules Guérin, author 
and artist, have studied the Holy Land as 
they did Hgypt and the result is another 
sumptuous volume, to appear in time for the 
holiday trade. 


_ We look forward with much interest and 
some curiosity to the publication of Mrs. 
Sharp’s memoir of her husband, that strange 
dual personality known as William Sharp 
and Wiona Macleod. Duftield & Co. announce 
it for the autumn. 


It has been some time since Mary E) 
Waller has given us a story, but on Little, 
Brown & Co.’s autumn list appears “‘Flam- 
sted Quarries,” by the author of ‘The Wood 
Carver of ’Lympus.” The latter is now in 
its twenty-fifth edition. 


$2.75 net). | 


In | 
connection with the Lincoln Centenary by | 
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the question reduces 


itself to 


just this: 


Are you willing to 


trust to chance 


in 


buying soda crackers, 


Or are 


you going to 


assure yourself of get- 
ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5B? 


NATIONAL BISC 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


UIT COMPANY 


a eee 


D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation a 
new handbook, to be called The American 
Year-Book, the first volume of which, cover- 
ing the year 1910, will appear about Feb- 
ruary, 1911. It is designed to be an annual 
summary of the events and progress of the 
year along social, political, economic, scien- 
tific and engineering lines; and the super- 
visory editorial board includes many distin- 
guished men. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is not the only 
monthly which is planning a more frequent 
appearance. Doubleday, Page & Co. an- 
nounce that beginning with November, 1910, 
Country Life in America will appear semi- 
monthly. The first issue of each month will 
be the same in design as the present issues. 
The second will be devoted to special fea- 
tures, covering such topics as Inside the 
House, Little Gardens, Bungalows, Winter 
Joys, Motors, ete. The subscription price 
will remain unchanged. 


Readers of “The Rosary” will rejoice to 
know that it is to have a successor this fall. 
The new novel is entitled ‘The Mistress of 
Shenstone,” and in it will reappear some of 
the characters of ‘‘The Rosary.” It may not 
be generally known that the author, Mrs. 
Florence L. Barclay, is the sister of Maud 
Ballington Booth. Mrs. Barclay visited 
America about the time “The Rosary’ first 
appeared, and she expects to come again this 
fall. It is pleasant to think of how many 


new friends her book has brought her in the 
interim. 


Among the interesting promises of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.’s autumn list are two more 
volumes of Hmerson’s Journals; “The Di- 
gressions of V,” the autobiography of Blihu 
Vedder; a new volume of essays by Dr. 
Crothers; a novel by Alice Brown, entitled 
“John Winterbourne’s Family”; and in the 
religious field, ‘“The Psychology of Religious 
Experience,” by Edward S. Ames, ‘The 
Presentation of Religion to Educated Men,” 
by Dean Hodges, and ‘‘The Birth and Resur- 
rection of Our Lord,” by Prof. W. H. Ryder. 


The American Spirit 


I spent a whole night last year, when I 
was with M—, at his house in the Engadine, 
trying to stop an American clock that had, 
somehow, got into his guest chamber. I got. 
up and tried smothering it in the bedding, 
and I tried shutting it up in the closet, and 
I tried shaking it, and I tried putting every- 
thing I had in my trunk on top of it, and 
still it kept ticking. It couldn’t have been 
stopped with a hammer. Finally, along 
toward morning some time, I let it gently 
down with two pajama strings out of the 
window. 

“Tt was more like being in America—that 
night was,” I wrote my wife, “than anything 
that’s happened to me in Hurope for a long 
time’—Mt. Tom Magazine. 
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The Wilderness in Northern Wisconsin 


A Great Playground; a Land of Promise; a Missionary Problem 


To the average well-to-do Chicago family 
Northern Wisconsin appeals principally as 
a great natural playground. When the city 
was suffocating with humanity through the 
increase of the Knight Templars, it semed a 
favorable time to me to slip quietly away 
with the excursionists to the Northern wil- 
derness. So many were of the same mind 
that night that a sleeper was an impossibil- 
ity to all but a-few of the forehanded, and 
any kind of a seat became a favor to be 
gratefully accepted. It was an all-night’s 
ride before the crowded coaches were. ma- 
terially lightened. At Rhinelander, 325 
miles north of Chicago, there were a few 
yacant seats, but most of the tourists were 
bound for some point still farther north, 

In this country of innumerable lakes and 
water courses there are few big hotels, but 
plenty of attractive lodges are tucked away 
here and there in the timber where for) a 
substantial consideration one may enjoy the 
delights of the wild, with little sacrifice of 
creature comforts. A snug little cabin for 
a small party within easy reach of the cen- 
tral dining-room is the most popular type of 
sylyan hostelry. One must, of course, pay 
for privacy, but these resorts are under city 
management, and Chicago guests are not 
appalled by prices which obtain on Michigan 
Avenue. Patronage from Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and even 
more distant Pittsburg supports a certain 
percentage of these places; but the greater 
number are the product of the annual sum- 
mer excursion from Chicago. 

The demand of the great city near the 
foot of Lake Michigan fixes real estate values 
on any desirable lake front property in the 
wilds three or four hundred miles distant as 
well as along Lake Shore Drive. Water 
frontage,’ with second growth trees, which 
either for agriculture or lumbering is worth 
not over ten dollars an acre, it is difficult to 
get for a hundred dollars because of the pres- 
ent and prospective demand for the summer 
cottage. Agriculture is still in such a prim- 
itive stage that the farmhouse open to city 
boarders is a-negligible quantity. The sum- 
mer excursionist must, therefore, either own 
a lodge in the wilderness or rent one at 
prices which make high-priced lots an ulti- 
mate economy, 


A BOY’S PARADISE 


When Dr. A. C. Gray wrote for the In- 
terior the charming papers collected in his 
“Camp Fire Musings,’ his Plumb Lake 
(Vilas County) was well out in the wilds. 
But its depicted attractions have now drawn 
a summer colony which makes solitude no 
longer possible. In the Highland Boys’ 
Camp alone, superintended by Professor Gil- 
lett of the School of Hducation affiliated with 
the University of Chicago, is a little village 
of from fifty to seventy-five youngsters whose 
various comings and goings make the whole 
neighborhood lively. Here, along with a little 
tutoring in books for a few unfortunates, 
there is a general and decidedly stiff course 
in wood eraft and voyaging. 

The canoes from this camp cut the water 
ways in every direction for miles around. A 
trip down the swift-running, rock-impeded 
currents of the upper Wisconsin, without an 
experienced guide, is counted a dangerous 
one; but a party of youngsters with their 
director recently made it and thought even 
Hat Rapids, around which many “carry,” 
only an ordinary adventure. But before the 
young voyageurs are allowed to run rapids 
they are taught to swim like beavers and are 
toughened for hard knocks like young In- 
dians. The boys in this camp come, as a 


rule, from homes of luxury, but before they 
are spoiled by indulgence they learn to love 
hardship and gain a physical prowess supe- 
rior to that of the average boy raised on a 
farm. 

FIGHTING THE FIRES 


One of the state foresters has said that the 
boys of Highland Camp in the recent forest 
fires gave as effective service in saying the 
adjacent timber from destruction as any fire 
brigade in all Wisconsin. By heroic battle 
with the flames, continued at one time for 
twenty-two hours on a stretch and then re- 
sumed with brief intermission for another 
long period, until rain came to the relief of 
the fagged fighters, the boys saved cottages 
and standing timber along several miles of 
lake front worth, according to different esti- 
mates, from $100,000 to $300,000. On the 
Saturday before the Fourth of July, when 
more than a month’s drought had made the 
woods as dry as tinder, a great fire jumped 
what was supposed to be an impossible bar- 
rier of swamp and started furiously in a 
stretch of timber leading directly to the 
camp. The imminent danger called out a 
force of 100 fire fighters, but by holdimg a 
long stretch of logging road—by back-firing 
—the boys showed remarkable bravery and 
discipline. A detail carried coffee and sand- 
wiches on the run along three miles of bril- 
liantly lighted trail, and the shovel brigade 
stuck doggedly by their safety line a wholé 
night and on into Sunday until the fires were 
under control. All through the Fourth of 
July squads .of boy scouts patrolled the 
woods to guard against an unexpected ap- 
proach of the enemy. ‘The boys were re- 
warded by the hearty commendation of the 
state fire warden and the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that they had fought a hard fight with 
the fire and won out. 


A LAND OF PROMISE 


The Northern Wilderness which for the 
rich is a place for summer pastime is to 
another class a land of promise and a place 
of opportunity to battle for a home. Over 
large areas the devastations of ax and flames 
have converted beautiful forests into scenes 
of indescribable desolation. But the Old 
World is sending us a class of peasantry 
which is willing to settle amid the brush and 
among the stumps and convert the ruined 
forest lands into beautiful fields. In the 
vicinity from which I write, the Poles seem 
to be the hardiest and most successful pio- 
neers. A man who came out of the steel 
mills in South Chicago and settled in a cut- 
over clearing six years ago feels that he has 
found in North Wisconsin his Wldorado. 
Not one word did he say of hardships. 

“Tt’s the best place in the world for a 
poor man,” he said. “With only $155 in 
capital to start with I have bought and paid 
for eighty acres of land, have a fine team of 
horses, twelve head of stock, good buildings, 
crop enough this dry year to carry me 
through, and I don’t owe anybody and have 
money in the bank.” 

In the schoolhouse near by are twenty 
children who come from little clearings in 
the neighborhood along cattle paths in ‘the 
brush and along wood logging roads, and 
country roads are being built into the new 
settlement. The Catholic church has fol- 
lowed these pioneers into the wilderness, and 
mass is said once a month in a rude church 
near an Indian village in the township. 
The Poles and the Indians together make up 
a rural congregation of considerable size. It 
is a prosperous coagregation to which the 
itinerant priest ministers and near enough 
to the best American ideals to put the one 


saloon (backed, by the way, by a lucre-loy- 
ing American) on its best behavior; for in 
fear of outright prohibition, it is kept tightly 
closed on Sundays. From the aspiring fam- 
ilies in such communities as this President 
Fenenga finds his material for Northland 
College, and excellent material it is. 


THE PROTESTANT PROBLEM 


The Protestant evangelization of the New 
North in Wisconsin, which was at its height 
between 1885 and 1895, was largely confined 
to the towns, for then there were only tempo- 
rary settlements off the railroads in the 
shifting lumber camps. But with the de 
cline of lumbering, farming came in, and now 
there are a multitude of rural communities: 
without adequate provision for religious wor- 
ship. What the recent investigation of the 
Federal Council has shown to be true in 
Colorado, a little regrettable overlapping in 
towns, but general deplorable overlooking in 
the country districts, is the general situation 
in Northern Wisconsin. The mixed char- 
acter of the settlers makes sectarian evan- 
gelization hopeless as a solution of the mis- 
sionary problem. Here federated action is 
not an impracticable dream of the idealist. 
It is the only plan whieh gives Protestant- 
ism a church. 


THE COMING STATE ASSOCIATION 


Rhinelander, in Oneida County, is to en- 
tertain the next meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association. Recent rural develop- 
ment in this part of the state makes it im- 
perative to take up the problem of evangel- 
ization with redoubled vigor. The new court 
house in the center of the thriving city of 
6,000 is a visible symbol of the faith of the 
people of the county that Northern Wiscon- 
sin is to go on growing in population and 
resources after nature’s first crop in timber 
is exhausted. The groves of second growth, 
with something of the virgin forest saved 
from ax and fire, dotting the rolling land- 
scape between open fields and pastures; 
hills high enough here and there to command 
wide views of lakes and meadow lands; and 
full-fed streams and rivers, suggest a possi- 
bility of beauty in the wilderness subdued, 
which will make amends for the temporary 
unsightliness in a period of transition. 

Within a decade farms have been cut out 
of the brush five miles up the Wisconsin 
River, which make a delightful rural scene. 
By an arrangement between the Protestant 
ministers of Rhinelander this neighborhood 
has been assigned to the pastoral care of 
Rev. G. V. Clark of the Congregational — 
church, and the Sunday afternoon meeting 
in the red schoolhouse is one of the most in- 
teresting and hopeful features in his work. 
Already there is talk of a neighborhood 
church for this settlement. Gereral Mission- 
ary Dexter’s tent meetings in various points, 
in which he has enlisted the help of Super- 
intendent Sheldon and several leading pas- 
tors, reach many just such communities, and 
the new churches now forming have a prom- 
ise of permanency never before possible in 
this region. The next Association at the 
heart of a great region in process of rapid 
transition from shifting lumber camps to 
settled farms ought to give decided impetus 
to a new era of evangelization in the still 
new North, and wisely has the question of 
the rural church been put to the fore. This 
question will come up again in the practical 
counsel of the: Wisconsin Federation of 
Churches in December. The new spirit of 
Protestant co-operation is coming to birth 
just as a new era in rural settlement is fairly 
getting under way in Northern Wisconsin. 
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What Makes a Good Sermon 


BY ONE WHO LISTENED 


The summer “supply” had preached and 
the people had heard him gladly. ‘You 
missed it today,” I told George, who had 
preferred the piazza and a book this hot Sun- 
‘day to the walk to church; “‘we had a splen- 
did sermon.” And then, as I, too, sat in the 
fresh breeze and looked across the green 
valley, I fell to musing why today the sense 
of a privilege enjoyed was so much greater 
than that merely of a duty performed, as, 
let me confess it, had often been my Sunday 
feeling. The service had more than once 
left me—my own fault, doubtless—in the 
meod of Tennyson’s Northern farmer, who 


“*Herd uma bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard- 
clock ower my ’ead, 

An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d but I 
thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said 
an’ I coom’d awaay.”’ 


Not that I am one of those superior persons 
who demand each week an intellectual de- 
liverance, nor do I regard the sermon as the 
whole of public worship; yet, when the 
preacher instructs and inspires me, I am dis- 
tinetly grateful to him. 

The discourse today was doubtless not re- 
markable, but it caught my attention from 
the first word. The preacher meant to do 
something in particular for us with this par- 
ticular sermon. It moved in logical fashion 
along a line of thought carefully chosen and 
clearly differentiated. I liked its coherency 
and remember still the stages by which it 
marched along to its conclusion. My wits 
did not go wool-gathering, but were in. cap- 
tivity to the truth being presented. <A ship- 
builder of the olden time, after hearing 
Whitefield preach, said, “I have usually been 
able to build three ships during a sermon, 
but this time I have not been able to lay a 
single, timber.” I felt something like that 
today. 

It was a spiritual sermon, interpreting 
some of our commonest experiences in terms 
of God’s love. The daily task was bathed 
in heaven. We received strength for tomor- 


row’s toil in knowing that we were ¢co- 
workers with the Infinite. I believed these 
things, as most men probably do. But this 


was putting the case more convincingly than 
I had ever put it to myself. The sermon 
was partly mine; perhaps that was why it 
helped me. He gave us “bread made out of 
wheat grown in our own lives.” 


“We do accept it: lower than the shoals 
We skim this diver went, nor did create, 
But found it for us, deeper in our souls 
Than we can penetrate.” 


Moreover it was not too long. The 
preacher stopped when he was through, an 
excellent habit always, but especially so on 
summer Sundays. How few of us can hold 
the mind at attention beyond, say, a half- 
hour! And how much better it is to murmur 
“so soon” rather than “at last’? when the 
dominie announces the closing hymn! 

Some of these things I stated to friend 
George, who has an analytic mind and who 
demanded an explanation of my enthusiasm. 
“What do you mean by a good sermon?” he 
asked. And I tried to tell him. I am no 
authority on homiletical rules, yet, as a plain 
man, know what appeals to me. Let me state 
my conviction that direct and spiritual 
preaching of great truths that ring with 
reality will always get a° hearing. In no 
other way can human lives be so helped 
and inspired. For such food men will ever 
gladly go up to the house of God—even on 
summer Sundays. 


The disappearance of another Italian 
banker to whom his countrymen had _ in- 
trusted their savings emphasizes the oppor- 
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tunity of the new postal savings banks. This 
Pittsburg fellow got away with about 
$100,000. 


The Bible Writ Large 


Mrs. Grace Duffield Goodwin’s article in 
the Educational Number of The Congrega- 
tionalist with this title has called forth a 
number of appreciative responses. One of 
these, a personal letter to the author by 
Rey. ©. M. Southgate, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, contains a bit 
of personal experience in the use of the 
Bible so interesting that we are moved to 
share it with our readers. He writes: 

“My service in this society is full of the 
romance of ‘the upward struggle of the soul 
to God.’ Sometimes this comes in connec- 
tion with the multitudes of volumes sold, 
more often through the reports of colporteurs 
and the stories of those who come to me 
for gifts of Scriptures. Now it is of a 
woman found off on a lonely hillside far 
from church who kneels with her five chil- 
dren and gives herself to Christ. Then a 
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man comes in for Testaments to be given to 
converts in one of the rescue missions where 
he is now a worker. His experience would 
match those told by Begbie in his ‘Twice- 
born Men.’ I am continually getting proof 
that Jesus Christ is still on earth casting 
out devils. Blessed men and women, delight- 
ful inspired cranks, some of them, scatter 
the Word with s.range success. One col- 
porteur has a rare knack of reaching stub- 
born strangers, on a trolley car or by the 
road, and persuading them to promise to 
read the Bible every day and pray. One of 
our most serviceable men is a Russian Finn, 
who with his wife came to America anar- 
chists and atheists. The story of her con- 
version and then his would bring a happy 
moisture to your eyes. With half a score 
of languages, Russian, Finnish, Polish, 
Lithuanian and the like, he meets immi- 
grants at the docks and through the state, 
besides being a good deal of a preacher. 
The Armenian-Turkish-Kurdish worker is a 
fruit of our American Board mission in Tur- 
key, and all too busy here, not least among 
the Turks.” 


Annihilator 


of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of 
distant cities it is only necessary 
to be within arm’s reach of a Bell 
Telephone. It annihilates space 
and provides instantaneous com- 
munication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is - 
now understood and demanded. 
Every community is a: center 
from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, 
always with contiguous territory, 
often with distant points. Each 
individual user may at any 
moment need the long distance 
lines which radiate from his local 
center. 


An exchange which is purely 


local has a certain value. If, in 
addition to its local connections, 
it has connections with other 
contiguous localities, it has a 
largely increased value. 


If it is universal in its connec- 
tions and inter-communications, 
it is indispensable to all those 
whose social or business relations 
are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which 
undertakes to meet the full re- 
quirements of the public must 
cover with its exchanges and 
connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System,, 


Universal Service. 
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Through the Back Door of the Ministry 


Some Intimate Facts about a Young Minister’s 


{Sometimes the friendly, unofficial cor- 
respondence of the editors of The Congrega- 
tionalist with men in the field reveals many 
chapters of human interest. Occasionally 
these chapters bear upon matters impor- 
tantly related to present-day problems, de- 
nominational and professional. The extracts 
given below from a series of letters written 
by an energetic young minister tell their 
own story. His kind permission for their 
use allows us to present to our readers a 
document on “candidating’’ more vivid and 
concrete than any premeditated article. It 
is an interesting study of a young pastor’s 
mental states as he faces circumstances al- 


together too common. Comment thereon 
seems unnecessary.—HDITorRS. ) 
You will receive another slight shock 


when I tell you that for me the back door 
of the ministry stands ajar, and I am about 
to pass out. JI have accepted the position 


of , and am to be the right-hand man 
of Mr. He has a strong program, and 
the vigor, brains and ability to carry it out. 


I feel that it will be a privilege to work 
with him, and that this position will be a 
stepping stone to one of greater opportunity. 
I did not decide to take the step without 
endeavoring to find a suitable field in the 
ministry. For the past two months I have 
tried as earnestly and as vigorously as a 
man rightfully could to secure a congenial 
field. JI could a tale unfold of tthe evils of 
the candidating system “that would make 
each separate hair to stand on end like the 
quill of the fretful porcupine.” Not in my 
own case, because I refused to candidate. I 
made up my mind that if twenty-one years 
of residence, five of which were spent in 
reasonably successful pastoral work, in this 
state were not suflicient recommendation, 
I would turn to something else for the ex- 
pression of my desire for social service. 
But I supplied a church while a man 
it had called was considering his decision, 
and found that it had heard eleven can- 
didates before voting at all. One man 
was too short; another captured their 
fancy by two brilliant sermons, but al- 
most before the “Amen” of the benedic- 
tion he had hopped off the platform and 
was rushing toward the door to shake 
hands with the outgoing congregation. He 
was considered undignified, so was passed 
by (1 might add parenthetically that this 
same brilliant speaker is to be tried Tues- 
day before our Association for having con- 
cealed the fact when he was ordained that 


he had served a term in the peni- 
tentiary for bigamy). Another man who 
has had a_ successful ten-year pastorate - 
in was well liked; but it was learned 


that he had spent- five weeks at a sani- 
tarium on ‘account of broken health within 
the year, so he was passed by as not 
robust enough. Another, a graduate of Yale 
Seminary, made a good impression until a 
deacon, peeking through his fingers at 
prayer time, caught him reading his prayers. 
He, too, joined the procession of undesira- 
bles; but the committee had a large waiting 
list, and more victims passed through the 
mill. One man did not pronounce the last 
words in his sentences distinctly, another 
spoke from notes. 

The final wind-up of that church’s efforts 
to unite on a suitable man for pastor was 
something jike this: They had heard of a 
man -yho had been pastor of a large church 
and had received $4,000 salary; they paid 
$1,500. The church, for the sake of ex- 
pediting matters, had given the trustees 
and deacons, as a pastoral committee, full 
authority ‘to éxtetid him a call. For seme 


_ clined, 


unknown reason they delayed the matter 
for a week, and meantime another brilliant 
preacher from a church in was asked 
to supply. On Monday evening, the com- 
mittee, acting on the principle that the last 
shall be first, extended a call to the sec- 
ond preacher. But the great majority 
wanted the $4,000 man, so they had a spe- 
cial meeting and instructed the committee 
to retract its call, and one by the whole 
church was issued to the man who should 
have had it in the first place. 

How can the churches expect to keep 
their hold on a community when they dis- 
play such a lack of common honesty, and 
how can young men be persuaded to enter 
the ministry when there are such examples 
of the way churches treat the men already 
in the ministerial ranks? 

That the back door of the ministry is 
claiming a large percentage of our college 
and seminary trained men is indicated by 
the record of the five men from my own 


class, Seminary, now in this state: 
A. is professor of economics at 

College; B. is treasurer of aC is 
boys’ secretary of the e' Mim OarA |: 
D. is representing travel tours on the 
coast, and now your humble servant is 


preparing to fold up his tent like the Arab, 
and silently steal away into educational 
work. 

I am not going back 
ism, but I firmly believe 
changes must be made in the methods of 
supplying vacant churches with suitable 
pastors and pastors with acceptable charge. 
It certainly seems as if a saner, juster and 
more effective method could be devised than 
the wasteful, haphazard one now in vogue. 


on Congregational- 
that some radical 


% 


* 
(Two months later) 


Your letter of recent date was received 
yesterday. The church to which I had 
reference finally wound up by calling a man 
from sight unseen, and from what I can 
hear they secured the right man. How 
much agony for that list of poor candidates, 
and how much trayail and loss of influence 
and prestige for the church itself would 
have been averted if they had done some- 
thing like that in the first place! 

In my own ease, I have been asked to 
come Hast and preach, with a view to a 
eall, before a very good church. It is one 
that I would dearly love to serve, and be- 
lieve it would build me up, and that I could 
build it up. But it is out of the question 
for me to think of going. It would cost 
me $150 to make the trip, and if I happened 
to be turned down, as I very easily might, 
it would not only be humiliating, but disas- 
trous financially. If I could receive a eall 
from such a church without the wasteful 
expedient of having to present myself in 
dress, parade, I would not hesitate to ac- 
cept it, because I feel that I ought to use 
my energies in the line of my training. But 
when it comes to going from place to place 
on exhibition I draw the line. 

Just after I accepted this position, or, 
rather, was about to accept it, I was asked 
to take a church in a little mining town. 
It was a needy field, offering $300 a year 
less than I had ever received. I wanted 
to preach and would have accepted ‘a call 
if they would have extended one om my 
record ‘of five years®.reasonably successful 
work in the same Association, but they 
wanted me to come and candidate. I de- 
and. accepted the, position, _here, 
Because ~~’ had looked ié tip and “offered 


Recent Experiences 


me the position on what he knew of my 
work: He didn’t ask me to come and 
candidate. 

I plan to prepare myself for further 
preaching service, should the right opening 
come, or to serve the denomination in one 
of its colleges. I will be here for the rest 
of this year and probably for another year, 
but I want to get back into some form of 
denominational work before very long. 

x * 
* 


~ 


(Four months later) 


Like the cat that came back because it 
could not stay away, I am returning to my 
first love, the ministry. No decree of 
divorce was ever granted, but I will ad- 
mit, after my session with the “candidating 
church” last fall there was something of 
an estrangement. However, I am fully 
satisfied that I can only be happy in the 
work to which I was dedicated, and acting 
on that conviction have \accepted a call to 
First Congregational Church of Mr. 
here thinks I am making a mistake, 
and offered me a raise of $300 at once and 
$200 more the first of next year if I would 
stay with educational work. It looked 
pretty good when the cost of living is so 
high, but I decided to “follow the gleam” 
at any cost. 

I believe I can justly charge your church 
news section of T'he Congregationalist with 
complicity in getting me back into line. 
Its inspiring account, month after month, 
of what is being done in the wide field, made 
me homesick to put my hand again to the 
plow. I hope that my furrow is not so 
crooked from having- looked back this year 
that I will be ruled off the field. 
that I will return to.my work with a new 
zest from having had an opportunity to 
come in touch with the problems of the 
church from the Jayman’s standpoint and 
from being starved a little for some of the 
joys that only a pastor can know. 


Theological Wars 


In the economy of religion conservative 
and liberal. theologians are both necessary. 
The lion and the lamb—I am not going to 
say which is which, it depends on which is in 
the ascendant—the lion and the lamb are 
alike essential. And I who stand for the 
simplest and strongest evangélism, and seek 
to specialize on that intensely personal and 
overwhelming catholic necessity, find myself 
immensely indebted to them both. They are 
never helpful in their convulsions, 
Convulsions are dangerous things and ought 
to be left behind with infaney. Theologians 
are fearsome creatures in their war paint, 


and their cries would sometimes make Bil- - 


lingsgate blush. When the fever of a heresy 
hunt is at its height, and the ape and the 
tiger are let loose, everything that belongs to 
Christianity, to charity and to civilization, 
is forgotten, and there is simply a reversion 
to type. It is not wise to rely on the speech 
of an intoxicated or an ill-tempered man. 
You must wait till reason once more ascends 
her throne. .If history exhibits anything 
plainly it is the fact that the end of the 
heresy hunt is almost always the establish- 
ment of the heresy which becomes the revered 
truth of succeeding generations.—Rev,. TB: 
Ruth, in Christian World Pulpit. 


‘eis accuracy, is to, Truth as ‘a flaaten 
cast, to the marble, ;Statue ; it gives the facts, 


-but ‘not their meaning —J, Ri Lowell. 


I know 


never. _ 
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~—6« Closet and Altar 


THINGS THAT REMAIN 


Wherefore, receiving a kingdom that can- 
not be shaken, let us have thankfulness 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing 
to God with reverence and awe.—Heb. 12: 
28. 


Penitence, and faith, and prayer, and 
faithfulness, and the love that seeketh not its 
own—these are the timeless things.—Percy 
OC, Ainsworth. 

In the bitter waves of woe, | 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow f 
From, the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that Faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 

To the things that cannot fail. 

I know that Right is Right, 

That it is not good to lie; 

That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 

I know that passion needs 

The lash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 

Some sure reward will find; 

That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers must increase ; 

That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 

In the darkest hour of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear, 
That Faith is better than Doubt. 
And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide— Copyright, 1910, The Curtis Publishing Company 
I know that Truth and Right 

Have the Universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 


Is a love that is better than fate; 8 
When the night unlocks her bars _H- 
I shall see—Him and I will wait! W W a 6 j 


—Washington Gladden. 


The assurance is full. The inheritance is : 3 
kept for us in heaven and we are kept on a 1eS Ome Oud 
earth for it. As it is reserved for us, we are 
no less surely preserved to it—Robert Leigh- 


os | Begins This Month 


What we can take to God we can trust to 

. God. What we put our fidelity into, he will 
perfect by his faithfulness. While we work 
for the best, he works the best for us. We 
may not succeed as we hoped; we may have 


discipline we little expected, but the Father T ] tendi d 6 
knows what his child needs.—JJaltbie D. wo comp ete, sp endl MagaZines— 


Babcock. ae the first is out August 25th; the next, 
September 10th—at 10 cents a copy. 


We bless thee, Father in heaven, 
for the eternal hope that springs to 
life through the resurrection from 

the dead of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
_ Through him ee neve ae ele 
upon the things that endure and not ‘ ‘ 
eee whoa the gitts the: Twice the Number of Magazines 
perish. Let darkness pass from our 


believing hearts and thy true light At the Same Price 


ep esiaee ne guy Dess of pe ae 
fect day. Help us to live this day ' 
the risen and enduring life to which $1.50 a Year for 14 Magazines 
thou callest, fearless of all that earth 
can take away and confident that ; 
thou wilt help in every hour of need. ; ears 
For nee art gee lieht gees’ aber” : The Curtis Publishing Company 
tion, the eternal hope and confidence : : 
of men, the giver and renewer of all, poh Philadelphia 
ifts and promises. Let our patience 
eep a sense of thy companionship | 
till the time of vision comes. So hold 
us ever in the joy of faith and let 
the love of Christ enrich our hearts. 
Amen. f 
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A Library Made to Order 


Some years ago a young woman of the 
South, with a passion for helping people to 
live, went to a Northern city and undertook 
to fit herself to be a librarian. She soon 
mastered the principles of her calling and ob- 
tained a place in a public library. She soon 
became the organizer of public libraries for 
a state. A little community on a _ bleak 
island off the coast of New Jersey especially 
attracted her. in the summer this was a 
resort of pleasure seekers; for the rest of the 
year it was a dreary, inaccessible village of 
seafarers. . 

The people, she says, are “great bearded 
fishermen, old sea captains, young sailors, 
clammers and oyster-men who seem to live 
in oilskins and sou’westers; women’ dressed 
so much like the men you can’t distinguish 
them at fifty yards, and who can dig clams, 
sail a boat, throw a line or do any man’s 
work; girls and boys growing up as their 
fathers and mothers. ‘They are rough, un- 
couth, blaff, hearty, whole-souled and as sim- 
ple as children. 

“When I first visited the town the summer 
people told me that to get the natives to read 
Was simply impossible. One said: “They are 


simply the most thankless, degraded and 
hopeless set I ever saw. Why, last winter 
before we went away, I collected over a 


hundred of the most popular books I could 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 


That is the Time for You to Do a Little 
Thinking for Yourself. Health Comes 
from Wholesome Foods and 
Rational Exercise. 


In answer to a correspondent the editor 
of a well-known Health Magazine, who is 
a physician, characterizes Fletcherism as 
“a fad,” and declares that it is not in- 


dorsed by leading scientists. He then 
qualifies this statement with the remark 
that some foods need to be chewed more 


than others. 

When doctors disagree what is a poor 
fellow with a stomach and thirty feet of 
intestines to do? The answer is, ‘Chew, 
Chew, Chew.” For it has been amply 
demonstrated by all kinds of experiment- 
ation that the more thoroughly food is 
masticated the more thoroughly it is mixed 
with saliva and the more completely and 
easily it is digested. It is also true that the 
intestines need food with bulk to it. Some 
foods tend to promote thorough mastication, 
at the same time supplying the bulky ele- 
ment that keeps the intestines in healthy 
condition. 

It is because it meets all these require- 
ments that shredded wheat, for _example, 
is an ideal food. You have to chew shredded 
wheat. The crispness of the shreds, which 
have been baked to a golden brown, induces 
thorough mastication, and hence it is thor- 
oughly insalivated and easily «and quickly 
acted upon by the digestive fluids of the stom- 
ach. All the rich, body-building material in 
the whole wheat grain is therefore easily 
appropriated, while the bran-coat, which is 
thoroughly mascerated into small particles, 
supplies the bulk that is necessary to keep 
the intestines active and healthy. 

Here is a food that not only induces just 
the right amount of Fletcherism, supplying 
all the material the body needs for strength 
and growth, but is delicious and pleasing 
to the palate, especially when eaten in com- 
bination with fresh or preserved fruits. 
Two of these shredded wheat biscuits eaten 
for breakfast with a little milk or cream will 
supply all the energy one needs for a half 
day’s work. Being ready-cooked and ready- 
to-serye, it is easy to prepare a wholesome, 
nourishing meal with it in a few moments 
without any kitchen worry or drudgery. 
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find from the summer people, and when I 
came back this summer I found that not one 
of them had been read through. Why, to 
think of it! They would not even read The 
House of Mirth, The Masquerader or The 
Fighting Chance. Now you know it to be 
hopeless.’ 

“In spite of everything my mouth twitched 
at the corners. + Can you imagine one of 
these old fishermen sitting before a driftwood 
fire on a winter’s night absorbed in The 
Masquerader while the storm raged outside? 
I couldn’t. Nor could I imagine the girls 
who mended the nets and sailed the boats 
poring over The Fighting Chance. She saw 
my mouth and hastened to add: ‘But there 
were some serious books. Why, there was 
even Bryce’s American Commonwealth and 
Riis’s Battle with the Slums. Cap'n Jed 
said he read four chapters in Bryce, just to 
please me; but what do you think he added? 
He said the thing was worse than the South 
Sea for being full of reefs, and he no sooner 
got off one than he got on another.’ 

“This time I broke into a chuckle. Cap’n 
Jed was for many years a deep-sea fisherman, 
and rose from the very lowest place in the 
erew of a fishing smack to own his own boat. 
Then he was for many years captain of the 
life-savers, and now is retired and lives in the 
old life-saving station, which the Government 
abandoned for a new one when the ocean 
crept up to its very door. He is six feet 
two in his bare feet, he says, and more than 
broad accordingly—a very son of Anak. I 
could just see him with the book clutched in 
both hands, his feet wide apart, his horn 
spectacles on his nose, wrestling with Bryce.” 


By the generosity of some of the summer 


people the young Southerner was given a 
building and means to furnish it “for a 
schoolroom, a playroom, a pleasure room and 
a library room.” 

“T had always wanted to try an experi- 
ment, to select a library and with each book 
to have special people in view whose very 
names I knew and whose dispositions and 
characters I had studied, and to try to lead 
them from one book to another by some con- 
necting link. Always heretofore there had 
been too many people or too many books. 
But this time I revelled in it. I got all the 
people together—only one hundred and sev- 
enty-five in the little winter town. We gath- 
ered around the big stove in the library. We 
told stories, and really and truly talked of 
ships and seas and many things. So friendly 
did we all get that Cap'n Jed dubbed me 
Captain of the Book Ship. Their stories of 
wrecks and dangers and hairbreadth escapes 
were absorbing. Their whims, beliefs and 
bits of unexpected lore of the heavens above, 
the earth beneath and the waters under the 
earth were delightful and surprising. I 
found that these people, shut up there for 
so long each year, had a depth of mind and 
reasoning powers and a quaint poetical and 
mystical strain far beyond most people you 
meet in what we call civilization. 

“In this way I got to know them, and I 
thought I saw the trouble with the books the 
year before. Down there in the winter, 
where nature is so big and the isolation so 
complete and life*so simple, the problems 
that come from an overheated, artificial life 
would not touch them at all. How could 
such a woman as Lily Bart, such a man as 
John Chileote, interest them? Their strug- 
gles and trials would seem unreal and un- 
necessary. Bryce they did not understand. 
The slums they did not know and could not 
comprehend, Primal things, the man to man 
fight, people of uncomplex minds, folklore, 
nature, the supernatural, myths and the mys- 
tical and, it seemed to me, even Dickens, 


‘with his trick of making a person stand for 


a characteristic, would appeal to them. 
“When I had my books collected I went 
down to organize my library. This meant 
to go over my books again and suit them to 
the people for whom I had bought them. 
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Each book I had tried to have touch their 


lives somewhere. There were books on “he 


stars that glittered in the wind-swept sky; . 


on the marvels under the stormy waters; 
books about men who had “sailed the ocean 
they knew so well, ‘about the lands visited 
by the ships they watched slip over the hori- 
gon and apout men of might and yalor; and 
nooks of poetry and quaint legends and 
myths. 

“When they were all arranged we gave a 
yarty to open the library. Hyerybody in 
town was there—in fact there were 176 peo- 
ple. I told them the books were theirs and 
what I wanted them to do with them and 
10w I hoped they would like them, Then, 
to try my plan a little, I told them Dickens’s 
Child’s Dream of a Star. The picture I shall 
never forget. The people pressed close to 
hear the story. Men, women and children 
listened breathlessly, great eyes fixed on my 
face and tears streaming down many of their 
rough, weather-beaten cheeks. At the end 
for a while silence held. Then with a deep 
breath, ‘That sho’ is purty,’ says old Cap'n 
Jed. The rest nodded and wiped their faces. 

“T cave out the books that night myself 
and told them a‘little of the men who wrote 
them and the men who lived them. The 
lives of Captain Kidd and Sir Francis 
Drake, Hale’s Stories of the Sea, Steyenson’s 
Kidnapped, Master of Ballantrae and Treas- 
ure Island, Ingersoll’s Book of the Ocean, 
Towle’s Magellan and The Journey of Marco 
Polo, Scott’s Pirate, Ball’s Starland, WKip- 
ling’s Captains Courageous, Frothingham’s 
Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut and 
Verne's Wonderful Tales I knew would suc- 
ceed. 

“These were a few among the experiments. 
I did not turn the books over to them with- 
out comment, but tried, by relating an inci- 
dent here, quoting a bit of poetry or telling 
of a hero, to catch their interest. In many 
of the books I had pasted slips telling of 
other books. Then I promised to come back 
in the spring and hear what they thought of 
the books and what books they had read. 

“I got back in the midst of a furious 
storm. I slept that night at Cap’n Jed’s 


California 
On Home-Comfort Trains 
Round Trip, $62.50 


To California and the North 
Pacific Coast be positive your 
ticket reads: “Via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North 
Western Line,” for then you 
travel amid true home com- 
forts, 


Luxuriously appointed 
trains and the best of every- 


thing are yours when you 
travel via this route, 
Round trip tickets from 
Chicago, $62.50 on certain 
dates in August and Septem- 
ber—correspondingly low 
‘rates from all points.  _, 
For further information, 
reservations, etc., address 


Chicago 6 
North Western 
Railway 
A.C. Johnson, P.T.M. 


Chicago, Iil; 
(101) 
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little house. It was high tide and the east- 


erly wind blew a gale and the water rolled 
and thundered around under the house and 


- the wind raged and tore the windows almost 


from their fastenings. The next day in sou’- 
wester and slicker and top boots I visited. 
The storm lifted at night and they all came 
to the library building... Men, women and 
children—every man Jack of them and child 


and woman Jack, too. We put the little | 


fellows down on the pallet.in the corner. 
The librarian showed me with great pride 
that since I had been there the 472 books I 
had. brought had circulated 1,610 times. 
There was not a single book that had not 
been taken out at least once. The favorites 
had been: Repplier’s Book of Famous Verse ; 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho!; Homer’s Odys- 
sey; Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend; Inger- 
soll’s Book of the Ocean; Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales; Harris’s Uncle Remus; Pyle’s Jack 
Ballister’s Fortunes: Spencer’s Una and the 


- Red Cross Knight; Tarbell’s He Knew Lin- 


1 


coln; Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea; Abbott’s Queen Elizabeth ; 


van Dyke’s First Christmas Tree; Raspe’s. 


Tales from the Travels of Baron Mun- 
chausen; Stories from Wagner; Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island; Scott’s Talisman; Ball’s 
Starland. The order of their popularity was 
as they are listed. 

“T was more than pleased with the meet- 
ing and the results of my experiment. It 
certainly proved to my satisfaction that the 
great element of success in library work is 
the fitting of your books to your people. And 
to do this you must study your books and 
your people, both collectively and individu- 
ally, one as related to the other. 

“With one fine touch the meeting ended. 
As I started to step down, Cap’n Jed raised 
his hand, and with one accord the people 
burst into Dixie, and the will with which 
they sang it brought both tears and laughter 
to my eyes. Could there have been a finer 
thought to repay me for my _ trouble?’— 
From article by G. S. Dickerman, in The 
Southern Workman, 


Water from the Rock 


T am not a Unitarian. If I were I should 
be in a Unitarian pulpit. I could not be a 
Unitarian because I do not simply revere, I 
worship Jesus Christ as God; but I am con- 
cerned not with the things wherein we differ 
—that fight was fought some time ago. I am 
concerned with what we have in common, 
and I confess with immense gratitude my 
indebtedness to the great body of illuminat- 
ing, inspiring literature on such common 
affirmations as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Reality of Spirit- 
ual Communion, the Supreme Moral Law 
and the Future Life. I turn to the Unita- 
rian section of my little library for clear 
thinking as naturally as I turn to the Roman 
Catholic section for the glow and passion of 
devotion. 

During my Southampton ministry a dear 
old lady who had been somewhat disturbed 
by a sermon of mine on the Hternal City 
came to remonstrate gently with me, saying 
that I had too many gates, though I took the 
number from Revelation! “You make 
heaven such a big place; but there is one 
thing,’ she said, “you can’t make it big 
enough for Unitarians.’’ I did not argue 
with her. I do not argue with old women of 
either sex or any age. But after tea I took 
a much used- book and read a few passages 
from it. “What do you think of that?’ 
And her face was transfigured as she replied, 
“It is lovely.” “The author is dead now.” 
“Ah> then, he kwows it is all true now, 
doesn’t he?’ “I hope so,” I answered. 
“This was written by Dr. James Martineau, 
the Unitarian.” I had been reading from 
“Hours of Thought.” Then I read extracts 


from Hamilton Thom’s “Christ the Re- we hold fast to the few spiritual truths 
vealer” and from Stopford Brooke’s “God which assume as their father-truth that God 
and Christ”? and some other things of Dr. is and that he loves all men and women with 
Brooke’s which positively amazed her. She the love omnipotent for their salvation which 
made me read several times his prophecy of he embodied in Jesus Christ.”—Rev. T # 
the “closer union” “that shall be ours if only uth, in Christian World Paslpie. ae 


BARRETT SPECIALTIES 


Amatite Roofing 
It Needs No Painting 


No other roofing approaches Amatite in 
economy or durability. 
Here are some of its features: 


1. Low Price. Amatite costs, weight for weight, about 
haif as much as ordinary smmooth-surfaced roofings. 


2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a real mineral surface. 


3. Absolutely Waterproof. Amatite is waterproo‘ed with 5 
coal tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing compound known. 

4.  £asy to la}. No skilled labor is needed for Amatite. 
It is just a matter of nailing down. 

5. Stormprocf. Amatite is not a flimsy, paper-like felt. It is one of the @ 
heaviest ard the most substantial ready roofings made, weighing 9° lbs. to 
the square, against 40 to 50 of material in the ordinary ‘Rubber’? roofings. 


We send samples free. Drop a postal to our nearest office. 


Car bonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


Carbonol is a necessity in every home. It will keep it germ-free as well as 
dirt-free. And what is more important than keeping out disease ! 


Put Carbonol in the water when washing floors, woodwork, dishes, etc. It 
will not only clean better than anything else you ever used, but it kills all germs, 
drives away flies, ants, roaches, moths, etc., and purifies the air. Carbonol is 
perfectly harmless. 


Ioc, 25c. and soc. a bottle. Sample free on request. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Not an unnecessary expense, but a most profitable investment. . 


They preserve your wood. 


Composed of Creosote (the lifesaver of wood). 


Double the life of your shingles at slight expense. 
Attractive colors in stock or any special color made up. Send for color card. 


Creo-Carbolin— wood Preservative 


Creo-Carbolin is the best wood preservative known. It is not solu- 
ble in water. Consequently it is not re-dissolved and washed out of the 
wood by rains and moisture. 

Applied to fence posts, planking, flagstaffs, telegraph poles, wood- 
work in the foundation of houses, sills, coal bins—in fact, to all w oodwork 
—it will more than double its life. 

It is also protection against the ravages of small animals and insects. Book 


Creonold—tice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Invaluable in the stable and stock houses. 


Not 2a cxperiment—an absolute success. Non-poisonous. 


Keeps {ies 2nd mosquitoes from cattle; lice and nits from poultry. 


Keep your place in sanitary condition. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


The paint for ‘‘rubber’’ roofings, metal and wood work. of all kinds. 
Gives a hard, smooth surface that will not crack or peel. 

Extremes of heat or cold do not affect it. 

Contains carbon in a form to protect wherever applied. 


Barrett’s Crow Tar 


Makes seed corn proof against crows. Nothing else so sure. 


BARRETT MANUFA€TURING CO. < 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Lovis* Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans y 
London, Eng. 


oo 


Kansas City 


< 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
The Overrule of Home Rule 


THE COUNTY AS A UNIT OF LAW MAKING 


In the issue of Aug. 6, T'he Congregation- 
alist raised a question which needs well-con- 
sidered answer. Here in South Dakota we 
are to yote at the November election on the 
question as to whether county option shall 
become our plan for dealing with the liquor 
tratie. This is no time for making or im- 
plying admissions that may be used by the 
liquor trade to defend against the inroads of 
prohibition. 

The county is the best unit of law making 
for several reasons: ; 

1. When the vote of the county can over- 
come the larger saloon vote at any center in 
the county it is a populous county, and the 
strength of prohibition sentiment outside of 
the pestilent center that wants saloons is 
entitled to outweigh and overrule. In more 
sparsely settled counties the outside voters 
usually cannot overcome the vote of the more 
thickly populated center. Whenever the out- 
side vote can overrule, it is proper and safe 
to give it the opportunity to do so. There 
was apparently a degree of lawlessness in 
Newark, O., that is not common. Whenever 
such a spirit manifests itself it is not to be 
met with palliating words, but with a show 
of force that shall strangle the life out of 
it. Governor Harmon should have taken 
hold to prevent lawlessness and crime. He 
showed himself a poor executive and unfit 
for the higher office for which he has been 
mentioned. ; ; 

2. The county, being the best unit, the 
sentiment of the country should demand that 
any center which opposes the larger and bet- 
ter unit should feel the crushing weight of 
the law of the entire commonwealth. Too 
many interests are inclined to lift themselves 
up against the wishes of a larger public. 
That is no more to’be tolerated in centers of 
population in a county than in any other 
manifestation of concentrated lawlessness. 
There are centers of aggregated capital that 


THE WAY OUT 
What to Do When Food Don’t Agree. 


When food don’t agree sensible folks make 
a change. 

Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, being 
partially predigested and nearly all nourish- 
ment, succeeds usually from the first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby 
nineteen months old had never seen a well 
day in her life. She had suffered from indi- 
gestion from the time of her birth, and it 
seemed impossible to find any food to agree 
with her. She could keep almost nothing on 
her stomach and she was in such a consti- 
pated condition she suffered a great deal. 

“It was then that I tried Grape-Nuts for 
her, steeping it thoroughly and straining it, 
putting a small portion in each feeding and 
it worked like a charm, She began to im- 
prove immediately and gained half a pound 
the first week. 


“Baby got her indigestion from me, for | 


my digestive organs have always been weak. 
I rely on Grape-Nuts for most of my food 
for there are times when I can eat nothing 
else. I am _ steadily 
Grape-Nuts will make me entirely well in 
time. 

“T never have ‘that tired feeling’ any more. 
I eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its effects in 
improved mental strength very forcibly.” 

<“There’s a Reason.’ ° 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


improving and know | 


assume that the larger preferences and 
wider interests of the whole people may not 
govern. It is time to have it understood 
that when a law has been framed, that is 
law; and resistance is entitled to no apology. 

3. The more populous center is gener- 
ally an agency that must be used by all the 
people of the county. A farm market is as 
much an instrumentality of the farmer as is 
his plow or reaper. He wants to decide 
what kind of plow or reaper he shall use. 
He should also be allowed to help decide 
what shall be the character of his market- 
place. 

4. The farmers in our agricultural states 
pay much more than half the county taxes. 
The saloons make a large part of the crim- 
inal expenses of the county, but without 
county option those who pay more than half 
the taxes are denied any voice as to whether 
the crime making influences shall be per- 
mitted. Taxation without representation 
Was once very unpopular in Boston. We 
hope to find it unpopular in South Dakota. 

Huron, 8S. Dat. PEARSE PINCH. 


A Veteran Soldier’s View 


I desire to enter my protest to some of the 
sentiments contained in an editorial in The 
Congregationalist of Aug. 13, entitled, Honor 
to Confederate Heroes. - Passing by what 
seems poor taste on the part of Virginia to 
select the statue of General Lee in preference 
to that of Gen. George H. Thomas or Chief 
Justice Marshall, Thomas Jefferson or Pat- 
rick Henry for a place in the Statuary Hall, 
and readily. according to General Lee great 
military renown and a pure personal char- 
acter, yet I feel sure that many of your 
readers, as well as myself, will differ with 
one sentence of the editorial: “It is not just 
to call them (General Lee and Jefferson 
Davis) traitors to their country.” If not, 
what, then? Webster defines a traitor thus: 
“One who violates his allegiance and betrays 
his country; again, “one who takes arms 
and levies war against his country.” 

Further, under the definition of treason I 
read, “In the United States treason is con- 
fined to the actual levying of war against the 
United States or to an adhering to their 
enemies, giving aid and comfort.” 

To me and to a large number of men of 
my generation who performed more or less 
service under the Stars and Stripes, this 
definition is not in the least degree ambigu- 
ous and fits both Lee and Davis. They were 
both graduates of West Point. Hducated at 


the expense of the nation and not alone of | 


their respective states, their allegiance and 
their oaths obligated them to serve the whole 
country and not any part of it. 

The soldiers who fought to preserve the 
Union are the first to recognize the heroism 
and the sacrifices of the men who mistakenly 
fought to destroy the Union, but are not 
ready to admit that the time has yet come 
or ever will come when the distinction be- 
tween loyalty and treason shall be obliterated 
through a false sentimentalism. 

Chicago. Epwarp D. REDINGTON. 


Ministers may not have their faculties for 
business so fully developed as laymen, but 
they sometimes show a greater sense of 
humor, At the recent Methodist Conference 
in Australia a proposal was made to increase 
the salary of a ministerial treasurer of a 
society. A lay delegate rose to say, “If we 
give a minister this important position we 
expect him to have the brains of a layman.” 
Somewhat embarrassed by the laughter that 
greeted his remark, he attempted to explain 
it by adding, “I mean that we expect him to 
have the working capacity of a layman.’ 
He met the louder laughter by begging the 
brethren to treat the matter seriously. Then 
the restraint of the conference gave way en- 
tirely. 
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THE IRON CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 


The above illustration represents the in- 
signia of one of the orders of Saint John’s 
School. The Iron Cross of the Legion of 
Honor is given for bravery. A new organ- 
ization has recently been formed under che 
name of the Order of the Phoenix, and this 
is composed of men who, in one way or an- 
other, have helped the school’s activities in 
some pursuit or branch. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


| words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Ansioers sent 
‘care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Housekeeper Wanted in family of two adults liv- 
ing in the suburbs of Boston. Address H. G. F., 84 State 
Street, Room 310, Boston, Mass. 


_A Mt. Holyoke Graduate, with wide experience 
in church work, desires a position as pastor’s assistant. 
Address J. L. M., 33, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


At the Heights, Lunenburg, Vt., is unrivaled scen- 
ery, altitude 1,639 ft., hay fever unknown. Bath, electric 
lights, excellent board, good ‘fishing and boating, A. J 
Newman, Proprietor. 


Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, Mass. On high land; 
large shade trees; broad piazza; good fishing, boating, 
bathing; 2 minutes walk from ocean; good table. Mrs. 
ety M. Canney, Philips Ave., Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 


"Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 to$8. Guests desired for September. 
Telephone 14-7. S.L. Marden. 


Highland Mall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order. 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘‘ Book Socials,” “ Book — 
Sundays,” etc, Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Pleasant Home in Maine for Sale. Cottage 
house with bath. Hot water heat. Stable. Telephone. 
Ri Near village P. O., stores, churches, accredited 
preparatory school. Two miles to trolley. Five acres 
young, thrifty, bearing orchard, choice winter fruit, 
yielding a good and increasing annual income. A splen- 
did, quiet, moral community. Fine home in which to 
fit children for college; or for retired person. Business 
called owner to Massachusetts. Box 5 , Franklin, Mass. 


NT 


Ir you are a single man you will be inter- 
ested in a new policy, on the Hndowment plan, 
just issued by The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, which will provide a monthly income for 
yourself, beginning twenty years from date and 
continuing for the balance of your life. This 
is an opportunity to make yourself independent 
in your later years. Write The Prudential In- 


surance Company, Newark, N. J., for particu- 
lars. ae 


{ 
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- Christian News 


Among the many organizations recently 
ereated to uplift mankind the Family Altar 
League has been one of the most flourishing 
during the two years of its existence thus 
far. It has issued a covenant card pledging 
the signers, heads of families, to make it the 
rule of their lives to gather the household 
together daily and read some portion of the 
Bible and pray for the blessing of God on the 
home. About 85,000 requests, coming from 
all parts of the world, have been already re- 
ceived at headquarters for these cards. 
When one of these cards is returned signed by 
the husband and wife, a beautifully engraved 
wall card is sent to them without cost, certi- 
fying that “This home is enrolled in the 
Family Altar League.” A detachable por- 
tion of the card is given to the pastor as a 
notice that the family is thus enrolled. 

The league has no organizations, meetings 
or fees. The cards and sample orders of 
service for churches making this the subject 
for a Sunday meeting are sent free, though 
it is hoped that the actual cost with postage, 
which is twenty-six cents per hundred, will 
be forwarded. Requests for cards and for 
information on the subject should be ad- 
dressed to the Family Altar League, 602 
Lakewood Building, Chicago, IIl. 


The Congregationalist last April printed 
an item concerning a work of William Mer- 
rell Vories in Hachiman, Japan. Dr. J. H. 
DeForest of Sendai writes concerning it: 

“This work is absolutely unique so far as 
I know. For Mr. Vories is a free lance, car- 
rying on this wide and expensive work at 
his own charges, giving himself and his earn- 
ings as an architect to plant an effectual 
Y. M. C. A. work among railroad employees 
at two railway junctions, as well as among 
the students in the larger towns. It struck 
me as one of those bold, enthusiastic, hope- 
ful, consecrated moves that none but young 
men can inaugurate and sustain. The move- 
ment is one of«those mustard seeds to which 
the Lord likened the Kingdom of God. May 
it grow and become the glad spiritual home 
of hundreds upon hundreds of the railroad 
men and the students of the Lake Biwa 
region !” 

Mr. Vories has been spending the summer 
in this country, and of the $8,000 he hoped 
to raise to erect new buildings all except 
$2,800 has been received. It. will be a great 
satisfaction to him and his young co-workers 
if he ean go back to Japan in October with 
the whole amount needed. His address is 
Glenwood Springs, Col. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
AMERICAN AND ITALIAN WOMEN 
(Italia Garibaldi) 


The most marvelous sight I have beheld 
in your city is the five o’clock procession of 
women that pours out of offices and shops 
and stores and into Broadway. It is—ah, 
but I do not know to what to compare it! 
Army—river—all those words sound so trite. 
It is like the advance of life itself, so brave, 
so steady, so relentless. And I do not think 
your working women look so unhappy, so 
hungry as that lady from Chicago said the 
other day. 
seem so strong, so fearless, so independent. 
With us, even yet, the women do so little. 
Mostly they stay at home and cook or make 


ie a a 
Indigestion 
Sour stomach, distress, relieved by 
Dyspeplets 
Combining the best digestives, car- 
‘minatives and correctives. 10c., 50c. $1. 


Bs 


I think they are splendid—they - 


themselves beautiful, To my people the idea 
of women going out alone at night, even com- 
ing home alone from work after dark, would 
be utterly impossible. k 


PHYSICIAN’S FUNCTION 
(The Lancet) 


To turn the wavering, the despondent, the 
drug-seeking into the buoyant, the energetic, 
the independent; to snatch from the gloomy 
toils of melancholy or the Lethe of alcohol 
men who have many years of life before 
them, and to render those years active and 
happy to the individual and of benefit to the 
community—to do this is, surely, to perform 
a task of which any medical man may be 
proud. 


THE 


ALL THEY 
(The Living Church) 


We earnestly need two things: the deyvel- 
opment of the strongest sort of informed 
Churchmanship and a statesmanlike courage 
to meet Christians of every name and pagans 
of every grade and to hold up our Church- 
manship through it all. That Churchman: 
ship holds the key to unity; and we shall be 
cowardly if we bury it, our one talent, in the 
ground. 


NEED AND ALL THEY HAVE 


NOT OUR NATIONAL HYMN 
(The Boston Record) 


He met a Swedish lady on the Goza Canal 
steamer, who gravely recited an English 
poem some one had taught her, It was this: 

“God nide, slip tide, 
Doan led bogs bide.” 

The lady was so proud of her accomplish- 
ment that the tourist hadn’t the heart to tell 
her it was not our national hymn. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF SPAIN 


(Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid, in Sunday School 
Chronicle) 


Transparently honest, in his _ political 
sagacity and intellectual ability far above the 
average of marked men, a declared Catholic, 
well informed, moderate, yet firm in the en- 
forcement of his aims, Sefior Canalejas is 
emphatically the man for the hour and the 
necessity, 


speedy and permanent victory, and to stamp 
his name indelibly on the records of this 
eventful and exacting period. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM IN KENTUCKY 


(The Western Recorder) 


“Wdward A. Chase recently rode a log 
through the turbulent waters of Hell Gate, 
in East River.’—This was a_ wild-goose 
chase, and a man who hasn’t any more sense 
probably will go to, if not through, such a 
place. 


NEW POLAND 
(From the Ave Maria) 


The Catholic population of New England 
has increased to such an extent within recent 
years that New Ireland is the name now 
sometimes applied to what used to be called 
the Land of the Puritans. Twenty-five years 
hence New Poland may be an even more 
appropriate designation for Illinois and In- 
diana. We hear of a Polish parish just es- 
tablished in the latter state which counts 
460 families at the very start; and its 
parochial school will open with 500 children. 
The Poles are nothing if not prolific. If 
they can only be preserved from the evil in- 
fluence of socialism, their descendants are 
sure to form the chief element in the Cath- 
olie population of the United States in the 
second half of the present century. 


It is one of the most sinister signs of real 
unbelief that apparently Christian men who 


c. | 
He is destined to carry the twin 
eauses of religious and political reform to , 
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are exceedingly careful not to misquote or 
misrepresent the avowed enemies of Chris- 
tianity will yet heap the most contumelious 
language upon members of the household of 
faith, thereby doing despite to the cause they 
profess to espouse by denying the compre- 
hensiveness of the gospel of our Lord in the 


most deliberate and murderous fashion 
known to modern civilized society—Rev. 
LT. EB. Feuth. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Tur WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. KF. M., Oct. 13, 
at 2.50 p.m. Place to be announced later. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
BRODIE—In Jamaica Plain, Mass., at the 


Emerson Hospital, Aug. 16, James F. Brodie, 
D.D., of the American Board, formerly of 
Woodstock, Vt., and Salem, Mass., aged 55 
yrs. 11 mos. f 


HERSEY—In Quincy, Aug. 2, after a long ill- 
ness, endured with Christian fidelity, Miss 
Ellen M. Hersey passed to a higher life. 

ROBBINS—In Newton Highlands, Aug. 


Sarah Stuart, widow of Prof. R. D. C. 
bins, of Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


16, 


Rob- 


Interment in the cemetery of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
Consider that sad accidents and a state 


of affliction is a school of virtue; it reduces 
our spirits to soberness and our counsels to 
moderation; it corrects levity and inter- 
rupts the confidence of sinning.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


E YOUR PETS 


and treatthem with Dr. 
. A.C.Daniels’ Remedies. 

Books on the treatment 
of Horse, Dog, Cat, and 
other animals, sick or 
@ well,sent FRE RF. Send 
\ 2c. stamp for mailing to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 188 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
The World’s Greatest Animal Life Saver 


LOV 
2 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 

FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY % 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 
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Risibles 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Willie, a little country boy of six, was 
taken one Sunday night to a large city 
ehurch, where he saw tor the first time a 
vested choir. To his mother’s surprise and 
gratification, he not only kept wide awake, 
but seemed greatly interested in every part of 
the service. At its close he said, “I like 
this church, it is so nice to watch the 
preacher when he comes out with all his 
wives in their  nightgowns.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE 


After waiting for several weeks without 
hearing from her story, the amateur author 
wrote the magazine editor, requesting an 
early decision, saying that she had “‘other 
irons in the fire.” 

Promptly came the editor’s response: 

“Dear Madam: I have read your story, 
and, after giving it careful consideration, I 
should advise you to put it with the other 
irons.” —H«change. 


LITERARY 


“T'll adopt the profession of letters!” 
He vowed—but go on with the tale. 
Well, he worked for a while at sign painting. 
But now he delivers the mail. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


A MAN WITHOUT A PEER 


As one of the magnificent White Star 
steamers came grandly up New York Harbor 
the other day a grimy coal barge floated im- 
mediately in front of her. 

“Clear out of the way with that old mud 
scow !” shouted an officer on the bridge. 

A round, sunburned face appeared over the 
cabin hatechway. “Are ye captain of that 
vessel ?” 

“No,” answered the officer. 

“Then spake to your equals. I’m the cap- 
tain 6’ this!” came from the barge.—The 
Housekeeper. 


A LIGHT SUPPORT 


“What is it, do you suppose, that keeps the 
moon in place and prevents it from falling?” 
asked Araminta. 

“J think it must be the beams,” replied 
Charlie, softly.—Shelbourne Falls Messenger. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills , 
** Deals sanely, practically, with amomentous problem.’ 


—The Arena. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet of Auburndale has given 38 volumes 
to the college library, Dr. A. K. Yoosuf, ’86, of Worcester, 
30 volumes, and Miss Bushee of Woonsocket about 50 
volumes from the library of Rev. W. A. Bushee. 


Charitable Societies - 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 


16 stations in the United 
foreign ports. Sends Loan 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
by voluntary contributions. 
Cwartms A. Sropparp, D. D., President, 
Rey. G. McPuHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C, PINNREO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


States and 17 in 
Libraries to sea. 
Aids 
Supported 


‘Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board Or MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Homnm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Groadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


TWINS 


Young Lady (coming in with partner from 
room where progressive whist is being 
played): “Oh, Mummy, I’ve captured the 
‘booby.’ ”’ 

Mother: “Well, my dear daughter, come 
and kiss me, both of you.”—WScraps. 


AUTO SUGGESTION 


“We've just bought a Rembrandt.” 
“How many cylinders?’—Town Topics. 


TRUE HUMILITY 


Right Reverend Host: ‘I’m afraid you've 
got a bad egg, Mr. Jones.” 

The Curate: “Oh, no, my lord; I assure 
you parts of it are excellent.”.—Du Maurier, 
in Punch, 


EQUALITY OR PRIVILEGE? 


Scene—Mrs. Hunter’s drawing-room dur- 
ing a lecture on woman’s rights. 

Modest Youth (in a whisper to young lady 
looking for a seat) : ‘‘Er—excuse me, but. do 
you believe in the equality of the sexes, Miss 
Wilhelmina?” 

Young Lady: ‘Most certainly I do, Mr. 
Jones.” 

Modest Youth: “Haw! In that case, of 
course, I needn’t give up my chair.”—Du 
Mawrier, in Punch. 


WHAT CARELESSNESS ! 


Builder's Man: ‘Wi, guy’ner, that new row 
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| D. D., Western Field Secretary. 


of ’ouses in Maple Grove are all fallen down | 


like a pack o’ ecards,” 

Builder: “Idiot! Didn’t I tell you not to 
take the scaffolding down until you’d put the 
wall paper up?’—London Opinion. 


The Bloodthirsty Opera 


If anybody ever took the plots of operas 
seriously, a theory of musical association 
with tragedy might be constructed from the 
following list of subjects compiled by the 
Chicago Tribune as an editorial amusement 
for the dull season: 

In the Covent Garden season was the fol- 
lowing array of crime and unhappiness: 

“Les Huguenots.”—Hero and heroine die 
together. 


“Il Troyvatore.”’—Hero executed; heroine | 
takes poison. 
“La Traviata.’’—Heroine dies of consump- 


tion. 

“Rigoletto.”—Heroine murdered by mis- 
take, her father being responsible. 

“Othello.”—Hero murders heroine 
commits suicide. 

“Tucia di Lammermoor.”—Heroine stabs 
her husband and dies of a broken heart. 
Hero stabs himself. 

“Waust.’’-—Heroine causes her brother’s 
death, goes mad, murders her child and dies. 
Her lover is carried off by the Eyil One. 

““Ajida.”’-—Hero and heroine are entombed 
alive. 

“Takmé.’’—Heroine takes poison. 

“Romeo and Juliet.”,—Hero takes poison 


and 


and heroine stabs herself. 
“Pagliaeci.”’—Hero stabs heroine and her 
lover. 


“Ta, Bohtme.”—Heroine dies of consump- 
tion, and hero and friends are left starving. 

“Madame SButterfly.’—Heroine, deserted 
and betrayed, commits hara-kiri. 

“La ‘Tosca.”’-—Hero is first tortured and 
then shot. Villain is stabbed by heroine, 
who subsequently throws herself over a preci- 


pice. 

“Carmen.’’—Heroine deceives one of her 
lovers and is stabbed by him. 

“Ta Habanera.”’—Principal character mur- 


ders his brother and goes mad; murdered 


man’s ghost returns and causes the death of | 


heroine. 


That is a pretty dish to set before the | 


tired business man! 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They act quickly. 10¢. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. ; 


' Association, proffers 


| Boston 


| Society. 


et ARS 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave, and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THp CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socimry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. H. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THr CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D. 2 
Secretary; Charles I. Hope, Treasurer; 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rey. r i 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Rev. Wikoff, Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 


Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
612, 613 Con- 
gregational -House, Boston; 1538 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rey, William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 


day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, | 


libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department.. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series -of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to .175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

“THr CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New. York. f 

Boston S®BAMAN’S FRInND Socrpry, incor- 


porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
| McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 


| Congregational society devoted to the material, 


social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 


| of all nations, and supported mainly by the 


churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churenes and in- 
dividuals solicited. ma 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MAssacnHusprts Homm MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
0¢ its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, 
also_ bequests. Cc. iL, Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, ass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its- ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churehes’ and Sunda 

chools in Bosten and its suburbs. Charles Hh 
Rutan, Pres.; C. KE. Kelsey Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BamrorD, Frep’K, Lancashire, Ene., to Plain- 


field, Ct. Accepts. 

BICKNELL, JOHN, First and South, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., to Mansfield, Mass. Accepts. 

Brown, Vicror F., Longmont, Col., to Bay 
City, Mich. Accepts. 

Burns, Harry F., Chicago, Ill., to Pilgrim, 
Superior, Wis. Accepts. 


Curtis, Joun S., formerly of Indian Orchard, 
Springfield, Mass., to Wirst, Ludlow. 

JONES, W. E., Marietta, O., to-be pastor’s asst. 
at Fourth, Hartford, Ct. Accepts and will 
enter Hartford Sem. 

LONGNECKER, G. W., formerly of Minot, N. D., 
to Provo, U.. :Accepts. 

Loos, WmM., St.-Paul and Forest St., St. Paul, 
Minn., to be general secretary of Redficld 
Coll., S. Di Accepts. 

Punnby, HnGar J., Muskogee, Okl., to Plym- 
outh, Mason City, Io. . Accepts. 

Porter, Gno. H., Second, Beverly, Mass., to 
professorship of Wnglish Literature at Am- 
herst Coll. Accepts. 

PULCIFER, ALEX. W., Crockett, Cal., to Fourth, 


Oak Park, Ill. Accepts. 

RicnarDps, WM., Danbury, Neb., accepts call 
to Holdrege. 

Swhnson, Ernest A:, Swedish, No. Waston, 
Mass., to Swedish, Pawtucket, R. I. Ac- 


cepts. 
Woxcorr, Hpgar C., Mayflower, Sioux City, Io., 
to be general secretary of the local Y. M. C. 


A. . Accepts. 

Ordinations 
Crew, A. REGINALD, 0. Piermont, N.° I1., 
June 30. 


Leuman, A. E., pastor-elect of church in Ar- 
lington, Neb., 0. Sermon, Rev. V. F. Brown ; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. C..G. Bisbee, G. 8. 
Sloan, M. A. Bullock, S. I. Hanford, W. H. 
Buss, J. W. Larkin, E. W. Blew. 


Resignations 


BICKNBSLL, JOHN, First and South, Kennebunk- 
port, Me., after nearly five years’ service. 

BurcH, Hpnry H., Nashua, Io. 

Burenr, CHAS. -C.; Hennessey, Okl. 

Harnwep, Harry E., Jeffersonville, Vt. 


Loos, WmM., St. Paul and Forest St., St. Paul, . 


Minn. 

Parry, J. Burrorp, Bangor Sem. and Freedom 
and Thorndike, Me., effective Sept. 50. He 
enters Yale. x 

Penney, EpGcar J., Muskogee, Okl. 

Porryer, Guo. E., Second, Beverly, Mass. 

Pouucirer, A. WM., Crockett, Cal. 

RiIcuHarDS, WM., Danpury, Neb. 

Srauzt, Nicwouas F. (Presb.), Bradford, Vt., 
in effect Oct. 1. 

Swenson, Ernest A., Swedish, No. Easton, 
Mass. : ; : 

Wo.xcort, EpGar C., Mayflower, Sioux City, Io. 


Personals 


Brown, Cuaries R., on returning to Oakland, 
Cal., after a summer in Japan and China, 
found standing at his gate a Detroit Elec- 
tric automobile, the gift of a few members of 
First Church. The membership has just 
passed 1,900. i 

Day, WM. H., pastor of Los Angeles, First, is 
making the missionary cruise around the 
Mediterranean in the steam yacht ‘‘Athena.” 
After a month in Europe Dr. and Mrs. Day 
reach America in time for the national meet- 
ings in Boston, returning to Los Angeles the 
last of October. During his absence Dr. War- 
ren I. Day, pastor emeritus, is in charge of 
the church. 


Casualties 


DUNSTABLE, Mass. The only church building 
in town was burned, probably by incendiaries, 
Aug. 15, Loss, $10,000; insurance, $4,000. 
Services are being held in the town hall. 
Funds for rebuilding haye reached $8,000. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


Brown, Harripr B., Winchendon, Mass. To 
North Ch. and Society, $1,000, income to be 
used for current expenses; to C, H. M. 8. 
and A. M. A., $500 each. ; 


owl 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


CARPENTER, ELnANoR B., Manchester, N. H, 
To Franklin St. Society, $15,000. The in- 
terest will add $600 to its annual income. 

Cinutny, Joun J., Deerfield, N. H. To local 
church, $1,000. ° 

CrANb, JAMES A., Westfield, Mass. To Noble 
Hospital, $10,000; to First Ch., Home for 
Aged and Ilome for Destitute Children, all 
in Westfield; $5,000 each. 

FreELpD, Lucy H., widow of Dr. Geo. W. Field 
of Bangor, Me. To Bangor Children’s Home 
$1,000 to aid in erecting and furnishing a 
children's hospital ward; to Central Church 
Society and King’s Daughters’ Union, $1,000 
each; to Y. M. C. A., $2,000; to Home for 
Aged Women and Eastern Maine General 


Hospital, $1,000 each; to Good Samaritan 
Home, $100. Residue of her estate to be 
divived equally between Bangor Seminary 
and Good Will Farm Association of Hinck- 
ley. 

Proncu, Marrua A. (Sawyer), Barton, Vt. 
To church in Highgate Center, $500, and 
$100 to the Sunday School. 

KIMBALL, EDwarD F., Portsmouth, N. H. ‘To 


North Ch., $2,000, for benefit of the Sunday 
School. 

MANN, Royau T., 
Ch., $2,000. 
Newton, Gecroen L., Worcester, Mass. 
Brie MA. M.A. (Ci. Mo S:,-Monson 
Academy (Mass.), Doane College (Neb.), At- 
lanta University, Polytechnic Inst. and 
Union Ch., both of Worcester, $5,000 each ; 
to Rey. J. BH. Tuttle, $500; Mrs. J. E. Tut- 
tle, $200; Rev. Hl. A. Stimson, $500: besides 

$10,000 to local charities. 

PHELPS, ERSKINE M., Chicago, Ill. 
mann Hospital, Central Ch. and Phelps- 
Dodge Home for Nurses, all of Chicago, 
$300,000, $30,000 and $75,000, respectively. 
To Public Library and Endowment Fund, and 
to First Ch., both of Stonington, Ct., $20,- 
000 and $5,000, respectively. 

*PrprceE, CLara. To church in Reading, Mass., 
an organ; also $1,000 for a bell, in memory 
of her sister, the late Mrs. Mary W. Pratt 
of Reading. 

Piprcr, Marrua- M., Shrewsbury, Mass. ' To 
ministerial fund of local church, $2,000; to 
Congregational parish, $2,500; to Town of 


Randolph, Mass. To JTirst 


To Hahne- 


Shrewsbury, $2,000, income for improving 
hill cemetery. Residue to town, for main- 
tenance of libraries. 

*Procror, FLercuer D., Proctor, Vt. To 


ehureh in Middletown Springs, marble bap- 
tismal font. Building has been renovated 
and redecorated. 

SraiMons, Byron A., Hartford, Ct. To Mt. 
Holyoke College, $5,000; to Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy and Rev. HE. F. Wil- 
liams of Chicago, $2,000 each; to church in 
No. Yarmouth, Me., $1,000. 

TaLtcorrT, ISABELLA W., Billerica, Mass., widow 
of ex-Governor ‘Talcot. To Haydenville 
Church Society of Williamsburg, in memory 
of her father, Joel Hayden, $3,000 in trust, 
income to be used so long as it maintains 
Protestant worship there; to M. HE. Church 
in Williamsburg,. income of $2,500. 

Warrnn, CaroLine F. To chureh at Hdgar- 
town, Martha’s Vineyard, $2,000 in memory 
of her parents; to the town, $1,000 in mem- 
ory of her husband, Frederick Warren. This 
duplicates a previous gift for equipping a 
town library. 

WHI?PTLESEY, Brrsry I. Loomis, New London, 

*Living donors. 
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Ct. To church in Old Saybrook, Ct., $5,000, 
to be known as “The Hlihu and Sabra Ing- 
ham Fund,” income for current expenses and 
maintenance of public worship. 


No Suffragette Believes This 


“Woman,” says Michelet, “is the Sabbath 
of man.” Every man knows it, and it is no 


meager distinction, Unspeakable were the 
loss, not to woman only, but to the race, 
were that Sabbatismos endangered; were 


there substituted for it campaigns of violence 
and self-assertion which contradict her na- 
ture and are as futile as they are vulgar. 
A vote may be something, much indeed. But 
never will it be comparable to the power of 
influencing votes; of creating, as a true 
womanhood can, that social atmosphere 
which will turn votes and all political action 
in the right direction; never comparable to, 
that sway of the heart which makes woman 
the inspirer and teacher of the race.—J. B., 
in London Christian World. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 yearsand 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOWN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


6% Ti Bist Sey on Eat 7% 


A PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 
Our personally inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given universal satisfaction for 20 years. 
will obtain the best results if you invest 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cos 
Write for information and references. 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 


BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 


212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


YOU 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Saie Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


AT MANU-. | 
FACTURERS: &@ 
PRICES. 6 
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OHN H.PRAY &SONS LO. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“Be 


HENRY WARD BEECHER | 


fertility 
haustible. 


SET No. 1 CONTAINING 
260 Sermons and the Prayers 
before and after each discourse 


In a box now $10.00 
Payable $1.00 monthly 
Formerly costing $25.00 


Hach volume contains about 
900 large pages, clearly printed 
in good sized type, nearly 600 
words to the page, so that the 
set comprises the same amount 
of matter as in 25 ordinary 
volumes of sermons. 


Has been universally recog- 
nized as the greatest preacher 
America ever produced. His 
of mind was inex- 
He abounded in 
wit and humor. 
greater power to Sway an 
audience to alternate laugh- 
ter and tears. 
a century has passed since 
his death and the opinions . 


A quarter of 


No man had 


SET No. 2 CONTAINING 
Over 100 Sermons with the 
Prayers before and after each 
Sermon and the famous Yale 
Lectures on Preaching(of which 
over 25,000 copies have been 
sold) 


In a box now $5.00 


Payable $1.00 monthly 
Formerly costing $9.50 


These sermons were delivered . 
in 1873-75, when in the opin- 
ion of many his preaching 
shawed his ripest thought and 
deepest feeling. 


and statements of Mr. Beecher, often violently disputed when first set forth, have 
hardened into accepted facts, and are as fresh and applicable now as the day when 


they were spoken. 


Both in matter and style, for terseness, clearness of reasoning, 


aptitude of illustration, keenness of wit, power of appeal, and all the elements of 
effective eloquence, they will remain always among the most enduring monuments 


of the orator’s triumph. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, the eloquent London preacher, his un- 
swerving friend for twenty-three years, writes: ‘‘As a preacher 
I believe the whole pulpit of the world would give him the 
palm.” 


When Charles Kingsley heard him he sat and wept like a 
child through the whole discourse, and when it was concluded, 
he said: “Mr. Beecher has said the very things I have been 
trying to say ever since I entered the Christian pulpit.” 


The Dean of Canterbury said to Mr. Beecher himself: 
“There is one thing, Mr. Beecher, for which we must all thank 
you, and that is for what you have taught us respecting the 
Fatherhood of God.” 


Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis says: “Among his hundreds 
of sermons, therefore, with their many messages and their 
diverse meanings, there are four all-controlling ideas—the suf- 
fering love of God, the divine Christ, the sacredness «f the 
individual soul, and the certainty of the life immortal.” 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., says: “His wit and humor, 
his imagination, his emotional power, dazzle and sway men.” 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D.. writes of Beecher as: 
an orator: “Mr. Beecher swept things with a breadth of mental 
vision and conquest before whose advance an unparalleled vari- 
ety of wrongs went down and an equal variety of rights re- 
joiced in the fresh revelation of their strength.” 


A hearty, joyous nature, touching ordinary human life at every 
point, and responsive to every generous moral impulse. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


As genuine an American as ever walked through a field of 
Indian corn.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Absolutely simple, and yet his simplicity was the last equation 
of profundity Rry. W. J. Dawson, D. D 
I remember in Mr. Beecher’s preaching a wonderful vitality. 

JULIA WarRD Howe. 
The great poet-preacher—NrEWw YORK CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
Hundreds of themes and thoughts and every one with a whip- 
erack in it—Trxas SIFTINGs. 
The foremost preacher of his time, if not of all times. 

R. R. MEREDITH. 


SEND 20 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR POSTAGE AND WE WILL SEND YOU FREE A HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOK OF 136 pp., 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED, “‘HENRY WARD BEECHER AS HIS FRIENDS KNEW HIM.” 


What Is Said of This Book 


A collection of papers by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Frank W. Gunsaulus, W. J. Dawson, Edward Bok, Dr. 
Amory Bradford, George W. Cable, Oliver Otis Howard, Julia 
Ward Howe, George William Curtis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and others, containing many personal memories and incidents 
connected with Beecher’s life-—PuBLICc OPINION. 


This volume is unique in the number and yariety both of its 
contributors and of its illustrations. No such collection has 
been made heretofore, and probably will never be made again, 
so do the years thin the number of those on whom the great 
preacher laid his magnetic touch. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed please find 20c. in 
stamps for which please send me 
POSTPAID one copy of the book 
“Henry Ward Beecher as His 
Friends Knew Him.” 


I am also interested in your spe- 
cial offer of ‘“Beecher’s Works,” 
and should like to receive free 
your 16-page prospectus, 


Only one who has looked up the bibliography of 
Beecher realizes how comparatively little there 
is available. This book is not only of great 
interest in itself, but it adds a much-needed 
volume to this list. 

HaArtrorp SEMINARY RECORD. 


A charming book, presenting the very cream of 
thought, American and Wnglish, concerning our 
greatest preacher. The-volume is seasoned 


_ with delightful reminiscences that give it a 


sparkle and a charm very pleasing. 
CHRISTIAN COMPANION. 


An exceedingly attractive review of the life and 
work of Henry Ward Beecher. 
EpwortH Hb®RALD. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


GENTLEMEN : Please send me by 
express the sets marked with a 


cross, 
Set 1, as described above. 
Set 2, as described above. 
I enclose $1.00 as first payment 


on this order, and will send $1.00 
each month until the total amount 


see meee ewes eee ee eee eee ee eee y 
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Copyrighted 1910, Tiffany Studios. 


A TIFFANY MONUMENT RECENTLY PLACED IN LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TIFFANY MONUMENTS 


assure originality of design, durability of material, and permanency of construction. 


TIFFANY & STVDIOS 


347 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL NOTICE: —We will thank our 
clients for notification of any infringement 
upon our copyrights, and guarantee to them 
the fullest protection accorded by the new 
Copyright Laws of 1909. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


: Che Spirit of Truth 
What Life Means to HMHe , BY 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. | 


N inspired setting forth of the Spiri 
The latest message from the Apostle of the Labrador a | P 8 ae ote 


and a plea for complete reliance on the 
guidance of the Spirit into all truth. A trumpet- 
blast for liberty of thought by one of the foremost 
thinkers of the day. This essay is an invigorating 
tonic, mental and spiritual, an incentive to honest 
thinking, and an aid to the realization of one’s 
highest purposes. No one can read its stirring 
message without feeling that he has thereby come 
more fully into his greatest human heritage — 
freedom to follow the highest truth. The volume 
shows that comprehensive grasp and_ scholarly 
command of style always associated with Dr. 
Gordon’s work. 


Here is an answer to the riddle of exist- 
ence frankly and freely given by a man 
whose share in the world’s work qualifies 
him to speak with understanding. Dr. Gren- 
fell’s philosophy of life is interesting, just as 
his life is interesting; it is worth while, just 
as the things he is doing are worth while. 
Its steadfast faith and tested optimism will 
stimulate a quest for the supremely good 
things of life, while its telling illustrations 

and pithy sayings will go far toward setting the reader on the road to 
real happiness. The author sums up his personal definition of life 
thus : : 

“That is what life means to me —a place where a 

Father above deals differently with his different chil- 

dren, but with all in love; a place where true joys do 

not hang on material pegs, and where all the time the 

fact that God our Father is on his throne lines every 

cloud with gold.” 


Bound in heavy dark brown paper of good tex- 
ture, with title printed in gold. Decorative end 
leaves of heavy onyx paper in rich coloring. 


Bound in boards of brown onyx, with end leaves brown tinted. Illustrated with 
an especially interesting portrait. A harmonious scheme of decoration appears 
throughout the book in various devices, both of color and form, framing the title 
and inclosing each page. 


Price, 50 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wazasu Ave., Cuicaco 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Printed throughout in two colors. 


ready for mailing. 


_ Price 25 cents net 


Che Pilgrim Press 


175 Wasasu Ave., Cu1caco 


Each page 
enclosed in artistic border. Put up in envelope 


14 Beacon Sr., Boston 
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Ideals in Merchandise 


HERE is character building in merchandise, just as 
4b there is in men. We learn to know and to appraise 
goods by much the same standards that we apply to 
people, although perhaps merchandise represents a double 
standard, for interwoven with its own character, good or 
bad, there is also the impress of the character of the maker. 


We recognize the value of goods by appearance, quality of 
material, workmanship, finish and fitness; and frequently 
by something else—a trade mark, a name— representing 
in concrete form the character, quality, and fitness of 
the maker ; and when this is present it establishes 
the value of the goods more definitely than all else. 


This is especially the case in older communities, where 
generations have labored toward the perfection of a 
product, and where this process has gone hand in hand with 
a determination that the goods, as well as the manner of 
their marketing, shall bear the impress of their build- 
ers, and represent their highest ideals in manufacture 
and their truest conceptions of the integrity of traffic. 


Generations continuing the same line of manufacture present 
striking instances of goods so perfectly developed, so thor- 
oughly known and accepted, that they have become a standard 
of excellence and value everywhere. Competition has devised no 
force potent enough to crowd these goods out of a market to 
which they have proved a supreme right through unnumbered 
days of steadfastness to honest value and to honest dealing. 


For nearly three centuries of manufacturing, New England 
has been developing to a high plane these ideals of merchan- 
dise. Not in her cities alone but in unexpected places among 
her hills and beside her swift-running streams are found 
factories and mills out of which come goods known 
throughout the world; and the trade mark and ‘‘New 
England Made’’ stamped upon them, and the character 
for which they stand, make these goods, like the 
king’s seal, pass current wherever there are civilized men. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 


[Copyright, 1910] 
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Write Pag freee Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnat!, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 Martens NY. CITY. 
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BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. jay~Send for 
Patalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, oO 


MENEELY &CO. Way ay. 
The Old Reliable a | 

est FLLS 
Bearly 100 years age. 4 i B 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Open all the Year 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR YOUR AUTUMN VACATION 


IN THE HEART OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, among the Franklin Hills, over- 
looking the Connecticut Valley. 

Railroad Stations: Northfield and South 
Vernon, Mass. 

Send for illustrated booklet and rates 
which are reduced after September Ist. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


H. S. STONE, Asst. Mgr. 


He nN 


' SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled 
Wood or tin rollers aT npTOW 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
signature on L thorn 


Y 


Sca 
Pines 


Genuine happy home life with 
wholesome an 


and enthusiastic instructors. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention , 


ersonal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 


beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exception- 

ally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. Forty 

acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 

results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 

Arts, French, German, eal ears hy teachers. 
ress 


All. branches of study under patient 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For Those Who Want The Best 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


| TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 


A Distinguished 
College Preparatory School 
. For Boys of Good Family 
Numbers Limited 
Twenty-first Year Opens Sept. 28, 1910 


“" Address Dept. Y, Concord School, 
Concord, Mass. 


For Those Who Want The Best 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
School for Girls 
Famous Educational Town. 
Kightieth year. Extensive canipus. 
Complete and spacious modern buildings 
—Art Gallery, Gymnasium, ete. Athletic 
fields for all outdoor sports. - Full college 
certificate privileges. Prepares girls for 
useful, earnest lives. Endowed. 
Address Tor DAN, School St. 


MAINE 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
+] Portland, Maine. General 
Waynflete School, & College Pre aratory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. - For cir- 


eulars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools... Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a pears charge of 180. For catalogue, address 
EVERETT K. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE) 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshite Mount- 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and agp dormitories for, gis pnd boys: Ath- 
letic field. he endowment permits ‘tow t &t76f $200. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN, TRAC¥,Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER; ,.¢ 4 E 


THE PHILLIBS»-EXETER 
ACADEMY: -0} 
130th-year. opens Sept. 2ist, 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. s 2 


Be asi 


VERMONT 


VERMONT, SAXTONS RIVER. 


is 


Lage 


pM 


wep ets 


Vermont Academy for.-Boys 
In the foothills of the Green Mountains, Splendid loca- 
tion. Special attention té out-of-dooftife. Puré ‘spring 
water.. Table supplied..from schoo]..farms. Military 
Drill. ‘Athletic field. Collége Preparatory, Scientific, 
Commercial and ‘Special Coyfges.  Certificate-privilege. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Principal, 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 


ILLINOIS 


A Se =r, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER 


Blementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

“ RANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
a reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 
ahigh priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
“address, HH. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 0% 20%s,,,100% 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of Now Reveuce most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily livesforall. Large, 
airy PES yee with Pi ne peek For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley ls, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 


76th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. New gymnasium and all sports. 
30 miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of views 
address 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School MASS. 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Miss CON T, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary -will 


be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A.B,, Prin, Founded by REy.8.S.MATHEWS, D. D. 


The Congregational Training School for Women 


Offers to women of high edugational equipment a career 
in church work according to modern methods of thought 
and social activity. Work salaried and much in demand 
in city churches. Teaching experience, musical ability 
find an attractive field for work. Affiliated with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and co-operating with the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Address 
FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., Dean, 
1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ul. 
Opens Sept. 28, 1910. 


~— Scholarship 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
eliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
a scholarship is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools: in ‘New’ England.~ Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis;. Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 


information about any school or college 


whose announcement appears in these 


columns. We will, upon request, obtain 


circulars, catalogues and other details at 


no expense to the subscribers. Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


Te. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEan, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. : 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 
Elective courses leading to the Univer- 
sity degrees of S.T. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
Students paying the full fee may take 
without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and in Andover Theological 
Seminary. For. particulars address The 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, | 
Room 4, Cambridge, Mass. ; 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens Sept. 21,1910,10 A.M. 8P.M., 
address by Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, D. D;, Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology. The Seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. Full course in 
Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all other depart- 
ments. Location ideal. For information and catalogue 
apply to s 

PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading.to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue !address 


Prof.:WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Seo’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNEOTIOCUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry Large faculty and library. - 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMIN AR 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


ates of all denominations. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, - 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and Paes assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


0 B E R LI SEMINARY! 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROP. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Latent Heroism 


E know the hero for the most part only in 
V V the hour of his acclaimed and honored serv- 
_ice. He comes into our skies as the meteor 
comes, flashing across the heavens and leaving a trail 
of light to mark ‘his track. Too often he falls, as the 
meteor falls, an ended life, paying the price of his 
great moment in the full reckoning of death. 
Were that all, we would give thanks for him. We 
need his presence now and then to change the sky 
above us into memorable splendor. But he has a 
* larger mission for the thought than this. His indi- 
vidual revelation of the light into which a human soul 

-may kindle is not that of an individual merely. He 
is one of a class, nay, he is one of us, children of 
the commonplace, who lack but opportunity..to show 
that we are children .of God in splendid deeds of valor 
or of sacrifice. The hero’s value as an integer, great 
as it is, is little in comparison with his value as an 
indication of the great stores of potential heroism on 
which the church and the state may call in‘ time of 
need. : 

Hyery reader of. the daily newspapers. must note 
these fires of heroic life that flash out and are gone. 
Most of them come in the way of faithfulness to sim- 
“ple obligation. The voice-of God comes to them-in the 
way of duty. There was the Connecticut engineer 


who stayed at his post, when by jumping from the . 
locomotive he might have saved his life; and by stay- © * 


ing saved the lives of his trainload of passengers. 
Did he, in that moment of choice, see the faces of his 
wife and children waiting for him in their ‘happy 
little home? He chose the way of duty, and in the 
memory of those he saved and of the thousands who 
read the papers of his state it proved the way of 
glory. ; 

There was the captain of the little coasting steamer 
off the coast of California. Two bandits tried to 
seize the ship. One made his way into the captain’s 
cabin and ordered him to surrender. ‘He refused and 
was shot dead. The companion was overpowered in 
the attempt to capture the engine room, and the cap- 
tain’s assassin leaped overboard in the attempt to 
save himself from arrest. 

Here, side by side, we have the courage of pure 
selfishness and the bravery of duty. One risked his 
life for robbery. The other, tried suddenly, gave his 
life in the fulfillment of his trust. On that plain 
statement of fundamental facts, which of these two 
was the real hero? and which makes us think of the 
reserves of heroism latent everywhere in ordinary. 
people, on which-the life of the community depends? 
The state is poorer by the loss of this heroic captain. 
Is it really impoverished by the drowning of this reso- 
lute and reckless thief? What wide and desert spaces 
must the soul of the robber travel before it can come 
to stand on the heights beside his victim! 

Are there many brigand souls among us, ready to 
take great risks for purely selfish ends? What hope 
for the nation lies in these, unless they can be won 


to an unselfish devotion that transcends themselves? 
Are there myriads of men and women who need but 
to be tried as these two men were tried, each in the 
way of work and duty, to flash forth in a heroic self- 
devotion? Then with what confident hearts we may 
look forward to trial hours which may come upon us. 
Is the church rich in faithful men’ and women who 
will let no trial and no allurement distract them from 
the duty they owe to the Lord Christ? What assur- 
ance, then, that God’s Kingdom will come for a multi- 
tude of souls and what confidence that we shall see 
the breaking down of the strongholds of wickedness 
in our, own time! 

Men may be heroes in the threat of death who 
are but weaklings in the hour of temptation. Pleasure 
and covetousness make cowards of their théusands. 
The heroisms of the train, the ship, the air are not so 
common or in God’s sight so memorable as the hero- 
isms.of common duty. - The same journals that bring 
the news of these two heroes tell of the arrest of men 
high in the confidence of a great railroad,. charged... 
with deliberate, painstaking and long-continued be- 
trayal of their trust. They: are said to have entered 
into a conspiracy to share unlawful gains on every 


car repaired and item of stippliés purchd#Sed. And ~ 


there are some who say that nothing is unusual in 
the crimes alleged against them, but that if other 
corporations ‘tested ‘their’ employees they would find 
the same conspiracies of cheating. 

Is there no room for heroism in these common rela- 
tions of trust and confidence? Were it true that men 
are held to honor simply by fear, and to honesty by 
dread of discovery, what universal cowardice would 
lie behind our bravery of boasting! If moral courage 
—the simple purpose carried out from day to day to 
give the faithful service which the Christian thought 
of life demands—if moral courage gets no Carnegie 
medals and is seldom crowned with immediate and 
conspicuous praise, it is none the less the foundation 
of all hope for national integrity and strength. When 
a true man dies, or comes to honor, we rejoice, not 
merely in his truth and courage, but also in the 
thought that he is representative of thousands who 
would give their life for the fulfillment of the duty 
intrusted to their care. : 

The disciple of Jesus cannot take this sense of 
responsibility in any light or selfish sense. For him 
the brotherhood of man is a reality. He is not think- 
ing of the crown. He is intent upon the service. 
God knows whether we are in the number of those 
who form the reserves of heroism for the nation and 
the church. But nothing less than daily, broad- 
thinking, devoted faithfulness can serve as our. ideal 
of daily work. 

The next revival must be ethical. It must bring 
back that deeper sénse of brotherhood. which alone 
ean make God’s fatherhood seem real to men. In 
that day opportunity will find its heroes everywhere, 
ready to give, or to give up their lives at its call. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H. Cary. All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, August 29 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


New York Politics 


The President publishes a letter in regard to the choice of a 
temporary chairman of the state convention in New York denying 
his intervention and giving his indorsement to the defeated pri- 
mary legislation. In another letter he appeals for united party 
support in the Congressional’ elections: He announces as_ his 
policy a further revision of the tariff by separate sections. 


Political Re-emergence of Roosevelt 


Colonel Roosevelt starts on a tour of the country in which he 
plans making one speech in each state. At Utica, N. Y., he ac- 
cepts the challenge of the state Republican leaders for a fight 
at the coming convention. Is received with enthusiasm in the 
Interior and West. 


Forest Fires 


Wide extension of forest fires in the mountain regions of the 
West, with loss of life, largely among fire fighters employed by 
the Government, estimated at over 200. 


Moving Pictures Talk 


Thomas A. Edison exhibits his new invention, the “kineto- 
phone,” in which the phonograph and the moving picture machine 
are used simultaneously. Speeches and operas may be reproduced 
with substantial accuracy, he says. 


A Far-reaching Decision 


Judge Goff of New York grants an injunction against strikers 
who demanded that only members of unions should be employed, 
on the ground that under a recent court decision such demand is 
in restraint of trade. If employers may not refuse work to those 
who will not join unions, strikers may not prevent non-union men 
from obtaining employment. 


Strikes and Violence 


The street car strike in Columbus, O., continues. Striking 
workmen in the building trades in New Bedford, Mass., are fired 
on by the police. 


Money and the Primaries 


Mr. Joseph Sibley, Republican candidate for Congress in Penn- 
sylvania, is put under arrest on the charge of conspiracy and asked 
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to account for the $42,500 spent by him for the primary elections. 
He declines the nomination for Congress. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Annexation of Korea 

Official announcement is made of the annexation of Korea by 
Japan. The Korean emperor becomes a Japanese prince, ranking 
next after the crown prince. Commercial treaties with Korea are 
to run for ten years in the case of nations having treaties with 
Japan. Cases now in progress in the extra-territorial courts are 
to be completed. 


The German Emperor Talks : 

The Emperor William makes a speech at a banquet in Koenigs- 
berg asserting in strong terms that he reigns by divine right and 
is indifferent to public opinion. ‘The address is disliked and con- 
demned by all parties in Germany. 


Montenegro a Kingdom 


Prince Nicholas assumes the title of King of Montenegro in a 
brilliant assemblage at Cetinje. 


Nicaragua 

The forces of General Estrada obtain control of the whole re- 
public and President Madriz leaves the country. Many political 
prisoners released. : 


Canadian Free Trade 


Farmers in the Canadian Northwest demand from Sir Wilfred 
Laurier that progress toward free trade and reciprocity shall be 
hastened. He gives pledges that he will do what he can to hasten 
it. 


The Cholera Epidemic 


Italy is hopeful of the dying out of the cholera on its east 
coast. A few cases are found in Vienna. In Russia the epidemic 
is decreasing. 


The Death Roll 

Rev. W. V. W. Davis of Pittsfield, long an honored Congrega- 
tional pastor. Professor William James of Harvard, psychologist 
and philosopher and writer on religious subjects from the point of 
view of philosophy. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Republican Keynote 

President Taft has struck the keynote of the congressional 
campaign in his declaration that further revision of the tariff 
is immediately necessary. He does not propose that the whole 
bill shall be reconsidered, but that certain schedules shall be 
taken up one by one and revised in accordance with the show- 
ings of experience and the suggestions of the tariff commis- 
sion. If this seems a complete volte face since the time of 
that Winona speech, in which the President lauded the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff as the best the country had ever had, it is not 
really so. For Mr. Taft has never committed himself to the 
conclusions of the extreme protectionists or considered the 
present law beyond criticism. He is, however, a practical 
statesman, and ready to take what he can get while keeping 
the door open for improvements. He it is who has made the 
tariff commission, whieh Congress was inclined to treat as a 
mere empty promise to shut the mouths of complainers, a vital 
element in the discussion. If we have carefully studied facts 
on which to base a reconsideration, for example, of the rubber 
schedule, it will be due to the President. The really significant 
feature of the situation is that the leader of the party in power 
and his advisers have come to recognize that the people are 
serious in their demand that the whole question of tariff 
rates shall henceforth be open and be considered in the interest 
of the consumer as well as of the manufacturer or producer 
and the laborer. The settlement of rates by experts from the 
ranks of the men specially interested, behind closed doors, has 
ceased to be a method to which the majority are willing to 


give their approval. a7 


The Popular Discontent 
This necessity of revising the tariff is undoubtedly a disap- 
pointment to the wiser Republican leaders, including the Pres- 


ident. He hoped to get the tariff question disposed of at the 
special session in order to go on to his large program of 
other legislation. In this matter he was wiser than the 
legislative leaders. They gave grudging response to his request 
for a real reduction of rates. They talked and postponed action 
on the legislative program so persistently that they gave the 
people the idea that they were yielding to pressure and much 
against their will. The President obtained many of the meas- 
ures for which he asked, but so ungraciously that the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress was discredited. The revolt against 
Speaker Cannon, with its popular reminder of the arbitrary 
way in which proposals for legislation were handled, and the 
bitter utterances of the Speaker in his own defense, drove 
this conviction home. The Speaker has come to stand, at 
least to the unrefiecting mind, as a symbol of that undemo- 
cratic control of the legislative branch of our government 
which lends itself too easily to personal and selfish interests. 
The majority of the party are evidently intent on houseclean- 
ing. The defeat of the old time leaders in state after state 
shows how deep and persistent this feeling is. In many places 
it must inure to the benefit of the opposition. Democratic vic- 
tories in Maine and Vermont, which elect governors and con- 
gressmen in September, might make this set of the tide toward 
Democratic triumph irresistible. We should then haye a Con- 
gress sitting from December to March with a majority from 
a party which had just been rebuked and defeated at the polls. 
The result might be to delay legislation of a contentious sort 
for at least two years. With a Republican President and 
small majority in the Senate and a Democratic House there 
would be small chance for any but the most essential meas- 
ures. There may be advantages in these periods of enforced 
debate and marking time, but they are trying to the nerves 
of reformers. 
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President Taft’s Appeal 


The President’s appeal to the yoters in his letter to the 
Chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee begins 
with an appeal for party harmony. He does not blink the 
fact that there are wide differences of opinion, but he asks 
that when the will of the majority has prevailed in any state 
or district all the members of the party shall give loyal sup- 
port to the nominees. In regard to the tariff he repeats his 
belief that the Payne bill was a forward step, but not a final 
or sufficient step toward the fulfillment of the party pledges, 
and he dwells with pardonable satisfaction on the bill’s suc- 
cess aS a revenue producer. A Democratic Congress, he points 
out, would be in effect a veto on the progress of his program 
of progressive legislation. The measures secured already are 
recounted as proofs of the success of the administration and 
evidences of its purpose. The letter is, in fact and intention, 
a presidential message to the American people. It concludes 
with an appeal to make the campaign one of education. We 
are sure that the citizens, so far as they can be induced to 
study the situation dispassionately, will be inclined to believe 
that the President has accomplished much for the country by 
methods which are neither subtle nor spectacular, but direct 
and straightforward, and that he deserves the support of the 
whole Republican party on the issues of the hour. 


&* 
Facing the New Age 


A significant feature of the situation, especially on the Re- 
publican side, is the complete falling away of all appeals to 
history and claims on account of service done. The party, 
much against the will of many of its leaders, stands facing 
the future, and must be judged by the prospect of service to 
be rendered. It has worn out its claims to gratitude by their 
too frequent assertion. If we note what the orators and the 
editors are talking about, we shall find them occupied with 
present needs and dangers. The control of special privilege, 
the rise in the cost-of living, the tariff as it affects the con- 
sumer’s pocket, conservation of natural resources and the use 
of the resources conserved, the relations of labor and the 
courts, the best methods of getting rid of poverty, keeping men 
at work and compensating their injuries—these and others 
like them are the questions about which men are talking. 
They cannot be solved by declarations about the wickedness 
of slavery or the salvation of the Union. Men are saying that 
the slavery of the sweating system and the mines is worse than 
that of the cotton fields, and that the Union must be saved 
by keeping open the door of opportunity for every man. From 
the other ocean of finished voyages and dangers we are come 
to be launched upon the wide sea of today. Even in the South 
the old issues are gradually giving place to the new. Georgia 
has just gone back to Hoke Smith, who represents the extreme 
spirit of unrest under present industrial conditions, and has 
refused a renomination to two of its most trusted congressmen 
because they voted to sustain Speaker Cannon in his rulings. 
The man who imagines that the ancient battles are to be fought 
on the historic fields with the old familiar weapons was never 
a more helpless and hopeless dreamer than today. 


a 

The Democratic Divisions 

We have spoken mainly of the situation as it affects the 
party in power. But there is little difference on the other 
side. The Democratic party, if not as noisy in its differences as 
its opponent, is just as much divided. The autocratic rule of 
Mr. Bryan is for the moment over. 
defeated by his own followers in his own state. His criticism 
of the nomination of Governor Harmon of Ohio by the state 
convention as a presidential candidate has been met by the 
deliberately well-advertised refusal to ask him to speak in the 
state during the campaign. And yet who doubts that Mr. 
Bryan still commands the devotion of a large section of his 
party? Without the cordial acquiescence of that section no 
Democrat can be elected to high office at the present hour. 
And Mr. Bryan has no notion of compromise. Legislative 
responsibility would show as wide a split, or wider, in the 
Democratic party than that which now seems so conspicuous 
on the other side. : 


* 
Leaders for the New Time 


This is a time, then, when Christians must in love of their 
country pray for the rise of new leaders to meet the urgent 
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needs of the difficult hour. What should be the qualities in 


‘such a leader as they are suggested by the dangers which 


confront us? He must be honest and broad-minded, sympa- 
thetic with the thought and hopes of the people, neither opin- 
ionated nor worshipful of self, ready to hear counsel, slow to 
decide, but immovable when he has found the way, ready to 
be the mediator between Classes and the interpreter of each 
to the other, patient with popular weaknesses and misunder- 
standings and an incorrigible optimist. If God will raise us 
up such a leader, let him have such other human weaknesses 
as God shall suffer, and we will not complain. For a time 
of trial is upon us. Methods of government and methods of 
business must come to the proof. Holders of privilege must 
be brought to an accounting. We can see no victory for a 
long time to come for pure conservatism, and our greatest 
danger is the demagogue who finds in a time of changes his 
great opportunity of mischief. When the turn of conservatism 
comes again it will speak a different language from any that 
our nation has known. Many of these qualities of leadership, 
we believe, are found in the President, and we count ourselves 
happy in his presence as the executive of the nation in a 
troubled hour. 


& 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Western Tour 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man who finds it diflicult to deliver his 
soul in public speech without much use of the first person 
singular. His abounding vitality and vehemence in support 
of the opinion at the moment foremost in his mind have seldom 
been more evident than in the series of speeches in which he 
broke his long silence in regard to politics last week at railroad 
stations on his journey westward. The substance of his preach- 
ing is wholesome, and we are now so wonted: to its manner 
that we dismiss it as merely a personal idiosyncrasy—‘‘Pretty 
Fanny’s way,’ if that familiar quotation were not so ludi- 
crously inappropriate to the strenuous Colonel. The need of 
honesty in personal and ‘public life, the exposure and punish- 
ment of grafters and “crooks’’—the latter a favorite’ word in 
these addresses—courage, upright living and the evil of race sui- 
cide—all these are sound doctrines. The Colonel even ventured 
to speak of reforming the tariff, for the first time, if we mis- 
take not, in his political career. He received a resounding and 
enthusiastic welcome. The West, it must be remembered, has 
not seen him since his return. His references to corruption 
and the disciplining of crooked men of wealth were received 
with great applause, as were his pleasantries about the lions 
that failed to eat him. The missing note in these offhand and 
eminently spontaneous speeches, most Americans will think, 
was an allusion to his friend and loyal supporter, who now 
happens to be President of the United States and his successor 
in office. But we are not prepared to believe with some critics 
that this was a studied slight or significant of wholly changed 
personal relations. The spectacle of an ex-President in this 
sort of a speech-making tour, and dwelling so largely on what’ 
he has done and will do with malefactors, rich and poor, is new 
in American history. We still believe that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards his great influence as a trust in the interest of the whole 
people, and that he will use it with a dignity that is becoming 
and an unselfishness which will be the crown of his great 
career. 


&* 


Political Battle in New York 

The political situation in New York still holds the attention 
of the nation, largely on account of the conspicuous personal- 
ities involved in the action and the issues. The attempt has 
been made to convince the public that the sole matter at stake 
is the Republican party policy in regard to primary nomina- 
tions. On that issue Governor Hughes summoned the legis- 
lature in special session, and_on that issue he and Mr. Roose- 
velt were defeated. The President, Governor Hughes and Mr. 
Roosevelt are still in favor of the rejected measure, and it 
will be one of the matters considered at the convention. But 
the real issue will be the men who defeated it. With them, 
we are sorry to say, is now to some extent bound up the polit- 
ical fortune of Vice-President Sherman. President Taft was 
unfairly represented as a helper in the service of these oppos- 
ing leaders, and has decisively repudiated them. He advised 
harmony and consultation. Mr. Roosevelt was brought into 
the case by a nomination for temporary chairman, and de- 
feated by the party managers. On the.eve of his departure 
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for the West he declared open war on these long-time leaders 
of the party, Messrs. Woodruff, Barnes, Wadsworth, Aldridge 
and Sherman, and has denounced them in his familiar strenu- 
ousness of speech as corrupt bosses. They are quite ready 
for fight in the convention, and their ostensible issue of pri- 
mary laws has sunk out of sight in a storm of recriminations 
and challenges. The plan of .the bosses is declared to be to 
nominate Mr. Rooseyelt for governor, or failing that, to with- 
draw from the campaign and leave him to manage it as best 
he can. With a strong Democratic nomination, such as that 
of Mayor Gaynor of New York, the election of a Democratic 
governor and prebably of a United States Senator in succes- 
sion to Mr. Depew seem assured as a result of this conflict 
of warriors. The defeat of the bosses will be for the purifica- 
tion of politics, but it will mean for the moment an overturn 
of far-reaching influence in the political life of the nation. 


Bd 
Professor William James 


Professor William James, who. died at his summer home 
in Chocorua, N. H., last week, was one of the little group of 
Americans whose names are known in every scholarly circle 
of the world. We speak of him as a philosopher and a psy- 
chologist, but he was, in these difficult fields, also a popularizer 
of the best type. This unusual result he attained by no let- 
ting down of the quality of thought, but by a power of clear 
and vivid statement in terms of common speech, which has 
had no equal in the history of the sciences to which he devoted 
himself. In this respect he was in striking contrast with his 
brother, Henry James the novelist. Both were keen analysers 
of human conduct, but one so enriched his sentences with 
shades of thought that they became quite unintelligible to 
many readers, while the other made recondite thinking clear 
by the use of the language of common intercourse. Professor 
-James approached philosophy by the road of psychology and 
psychology by way of the physiological laboratory. He was 
a graduate of the Harvard Scientific School, and kept always 
in close touch with reality. The literary product of a life 
spent always under the shadow of physical delicacy of organ- 
ization was astonishingly rich, all the more so because he 
found on the borderland of religion and philosophy a large 
deposit of material for thought. His “Will to Believe’ was 


a vindication of the right to faith and a denial of the author-. 


ity of science to prohibit or ignore the consideration of reli- 
gious experience. His “Varieties of Religious Experience” was 
an inductive study of its theme, and has proved a way-break- 
ing book for many who have followed in his track. He set 
himself against the monistic idealism so familiar in the pres- 
ent-day philosophy with a knowledge and humor which proved 
effective weapons. In his Lowell Lectures on “Pragmatism” 
he stated positively the methods and the limits of his own 
philosophy. We quote elsewhere from what must have been 
almost the last work of his brain, the article in McClure’s 
Magazine on the “Moral Equivalent of War,’ in which his 
power of suggestiveness in treating a difficult theme is at its 
best for popular reading. The affection which Professor James 
won from his pupils and friends is a tribute to one of the 
influential lives of our generation. 


&* 

The Forest Fires 

Five states—Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia—and British Columbia have suffered severely in the 
forest fires of a droughty summer. A number of villages have 
been destroyed and more than 200 lives have been lost, many 
of them forest rangers and others engaged in the difficult task 
of restraining the flames. Part of the forest growth in the 
Yellowstone Park is gone, and the National Forests have suf- 
fered to an extent that will require great expenditures and 
many years of patience to replace. In more than one of these 
states the militia has been called to help. But the one efficient 
enemy of forest fire is drenching rain, and this has been lack- 
ing. The heroism of the men who have fought this losing 
battle is one good thing out of the loss and suffering. They 
have deserved well of the social organism, and their names 
should be commemorated with the care and reverence given to 
soldiers in war. Perhaps we may hope that this terrible 
experience has done something to educate the American people 
in respect for the forest. The old pioneer feeling that the tree 
must give place at once to the plow goes reluctantly out of 
the blood of the children of the men who settled the great 
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valleys. Sooner or later the danger from locomotive sparks 
will be prevented by the use of oil-burning engines or by the 
employment of electricity generated by water power. Mr. 
Pinchot tells us that the parsimony of the Government is 
largely to blame and that a few thousand dollars spent in the 
pay of forest rangers would have prevented these fires. There 
is an element of truth in this, no doubt, but the statement is 
too extreme. The most efficient control of these mountain 
forests must require the co-operation of the nation and the 
state, with a strong and intelligent public sentiment behind 
them both. 


* 


A Municipal Church 


The Ministers’ Council of Columbus, O., has presented to 
the churches of that city a plan for their co-operation in the 
study and promotion of philanthropic and welfare work. The 
plan is formed according to the suggestions in an article, The 
Municipal Church, in the August Century by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, chairman of the committee of this Ministers’ Council. 
The aim is to unite all the churches of the city to study its 
social and industrial conditions, to keep the churches and the 
community informed concerning them, to invigorate and guide 
public opinion in dealing with them and to co-operate with all 
wise and worthy philanthropic institutions. The plan of or- 
ganization proposed is simple, requiring no paid officials. It 
is to be called “The General Council of the Churches and 
Religious Societies of Columbus.” Each church is to be rep- 
resented in the council by its minister and two lay delegates. 
When twenty churches shall have adopted the proposed con- 
stitution and elected delegates to its council its organization 
is to be completed. The Hxecutive Commission is authorized 
to appoint committees on all institutions within the purview 
of the council, and a list of thirty of these is printed with 
the plan of organization, including prisons, jails, hospitals, 
homes, state and voluntary institutions and associations 
for the welfare of the community, and subjects such as tem- 
perance, child labor, the immigrant and industrial peace. 
The importance of the last named subject is just now em- 
phasized by the chaotic conditions which for some time have 
prevailed in Columbus owing to a strike of employees of the 
city traction company, making it necessary repeatedly to sum- 
mon the state militia to aid the local authorities in protecting 
the lives of the citizens and in keeping order. 


* 


The Field of ‘Churches United in Philanthropy 


We are glad to express our unqualified approval of the plan 
above outlined for the churches of the city of Columbus. The 
undertaking is a large one, and, while its inauguration may be 
comparatively easy through the impulse of initial enthusiasm, 
the chief difficulty will be to keep the churches harmoniously 
at work until such results are produced as impress the com- 
munity with the power and persistence of the churches’ united 
philanthropic enterprise. If the pastors who engage in this 
effort stay long enough in their places or raise up lay leaders, 
such as work in successful social settlements, then the churches 
of Columbus may offer an example of new methods of sery- 
ice which those of other cities will profitably follow. The 
Congregationalist criticized the article of Dr. Gladden in the 
Century because of its apparent insistence that Christian 
churches ought to have kept in their hands the administration 
of public charities and philanthropies, that Protestant churches 
are worthy of reproach for having allowed so much of it to 
pass into the administration of the town or city or of volun- 
tary societies, and that the recovery by the churches of this 
lost authority is a matter of life or death to them. In early 
Christian history, the article said, systematic and organized 
philanthropy was almost wholly the work of the chureh. 
The Roman Catholic Church of today is trying to keep this 
work under its control. The Protestant Church is “suffering 
great loss of vitality and influence through its failure to keep 
the control and direction of this work.” In passing this over 
to the state “the church has divested itself of its most vital 
function.” Its recovery is “a question of life or death.” 

To the claim that any church or the whole church should 
attempt to secure again the control of the philanthropic work 
of the community, public or private, we strongly object. In 
Dr. Gladden’s reply to our editorial in The Congregationalist 
of Aug. 6, he showed that the impression naturally made by 
those portions of the article of which we have here spoken 
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was not what he intended. The plan of the Columbus Council 
of Churches proposes “study and promotion” instead of “direc- 
tion and control” of philanthropic and welfare work. That, 
we are glad to recognize, is what Dr. Gladden and his asso- 
‘ciates seek. Churches of all names will watch with sympa- 
thetic and hopeful interest the results of this enterprise. 


* 
Nicaragua 


A characteristic touch in the entry of General Estrada into 
the capital of Nicaragua was his command that the city 
‘should decorate itself in his honor. Another was the indis- 
criminate release of the prisoners in the jails. He is for the 
moment complete master in the little republic. President 
Madriz has been denied a retreat in Honduras, and is a man 
without a country. The world will think that Estrada’s 
triumph is mainly due to the benevolent neutrality of the 
United States. We have certainly been denounced in unmeas- 
ured terms by the other party. But we do not believe we 
have gone beyond what the commercial and personal rights 
of our citizens in the country demanded. There was certainly 
little reason why we should go out of our way to favor the 
successor of Zelaya, who killed our citizens and was driven 
‘out as intolerably cruel and corrupt by his own people. Our 
interest is in a stable government which will rule justly and 
fulfill its obligations to the world. In reviewing this long 
civil strife, we may congratulate’ ourselves that we escaped 
by so narrow a margin much greater responsibilities, which 
-would have arisen if we had adopted the Nicaragua route for 
the Isthmian Canal. : 

&* 
The Education of a Prince 

The world can no longer wonder that the late King 
Edward of Great Britain in his early manhood showed some 
signs of liking for the frivolous and even the fast life of 
society. An account of his education published in the Quar- 
terly Review shows that his father, Prince Albert, and his 
mother, Queen Victoria, deliberately but not intentionally did 
their best to insure exactly this result. They were consci- 
entiously anxious that the heir to the throne should be prop- 
erly educated. But the Prince Consort was a dry German 
theorist, and mapped out his son’s life without the slightest 
allowance for individuality. He was under tutors and gov- 
ernors every instant. His days were mapped out and held 
down to severe studies in isolation from boys of his own age. 
He was not allowed any freedom of choice in reading. That 
he came through this rather inhuman ordeal with so little 
disturbance of right character is a strong tribute to his in- 
herent moral and intellectual strength. A weaker lad would 
have been wrecked by the well-meant severity. It no doubt 
served to intensify his natural distaste for scholarship, even 
for books, and to strengthen his liking for men and women 

-and his tact in dealing with them. But England must feel 
in reading this chapter of false educational ideals as if it 
had had a great deliverance. What the late king himself 
thought of the system is shown clearly enough by the faet 
that he sent both his sons i to the rough school of the navy, 
where they mingled with their equals in age oh equal terms, 
and were treated without fear or favor. The Quarterly 
article is an object lesson for parents of what they ought not 
to do in the education of their sons. For the worst of the 
treatment which Edward received seems not to have been its 
rigidity, not even its isolation from the common world of men, 
put the denial of cordial intimacy to a child by his own 
parents. 


* 


An Imperial Indiscretion ; 

The German imperial volcano has again been in eruption, 
and all Germany is in alarm. Two years ago, after the pub- 
lication of an Pnglish newspaper of a remarkably. indiscreet 
interview, Emperor William promised to be good. Now he has 
spoken his inner mind in the old Prussian capital of Koenigs- 


berg, where his ancestors were wont to be crowned. He went ~ 


first to Posen, the capital of Prussian Poland,‘to ‘take formal 
possession of his fifty-first palace, and to impress his Polish 
subjects with the fact that they had an emperor among.them 
and with his authority over them. The long and bitter con- 
test between the Poles, intent-on maintaining their national 
language, and the Germanizing efforts of the Prussian Govern- 


ment seems ‘to have been brought home to the emperor-in this ~— 
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visit, and on his return to Prussian territory and the familiar 


‘associations of his older castle he gave utterance to his sense 


of divine right in his office. “My grandfather,” he said, “by 
his own right placed the Prussian crown upon his head and 
again proclaimed it to be bestowed upon him by God’s grace 
alone, and not by parliaments, assemblies of the people, or 
resolutions of the people, and that he saw in himself the chosen 
instrument of heaven, and as such regarded his duty as regent 
and ruler.’ This medizeval and mystical view of his authority 
he emphasized again in saying: “Considering myself as the in- 
strument of the Master, regardless of passing views and opinions, 
I go my way, which is solely devoted to the prosperity and 
peaceful development of our Fatherland.” German socialism, 
which is swelling in a great tide at the by-elections, pushed 
by popular protest against the denial of the franchise in Prus- 
sia and by the pressure of taxation for armaments and the new 
navy, has received a great impetus by this new indiscretion. 
The whole German press is unusually outspoken in criticism. 
Even the police-ridden Prussian does not like to consider him- 
self the helpless ward of a monarch who cannot hold his tongue 
when requested to do so by the unanimous voice of his empire. 


_& 
An Earthquake and Its Sequel 


Some humorist should write the authentic, tragi-comical, 
delectable and delightful adventures of the American Baptist 
missionaries in Southern Italy. They had begun their work 
in the mountain towns east of Naples and were making prog- 
ress in Avellino and the villages when an earthquake came. 
The superstitious people at once reached the conclusion that 
the overthrow of their dwellings and the peril of their lives 
were direct tokens of the anger of God and his saints for their 
tolerance of heresy. They drove the missionaries and their 
converts out with violence, and resisted the authorities who 
attempted to defend them. The head of the mission took the 
case to the American ambassador, and in due course the 
Italian Government told the people that the laws of religious 
equality must not be interfered with even in honor of God 
and the saints. Twenty-four arrests were made. Then the 
relatives turned from the saints to the missionaries and begged 
for their intercession. The missionaries heard the prayer, 
most of the prisoners were released and the missionaries were 
welcomed back in this fashion: 

“So the other day the Baptist pastor of Bisaccia drove in ~ 
the same carriage with the Mayor and the Roman Catholic 
Vicar-General to the law courts to ask for the release of the 
prisoners, which was effected for sixteen of them, while the 
remaining eight, being accused of an offense for which a trial 
is independent of the will of the offended parties, must come 
before the court; but even these will get off with nominal 
sentences. On the return from the law courts the party was 
applauded by the same crowd which a few weeks ago stoned 
the Baptists.” 

The lesson of tolerance for opinions we dislike is a diffi- 
eult one and comes well along in God’s plan of education. The 
Christians of Avellino might go back with profit now—if only 
their church allowed them an open Bible or had taught them 
to read—to Elijah’s experience with the earthquake and the 


still, small voice. 


Bd 
Church Union Blocked 
Movements for church union are announced and described 


. with enthusiasm. When the outcome is disappointing, little 


is said about it. We have published with much satisfaction 
the progress toward the union of several denominations in, 
South Africa, which a few months ago seemed assured. .We 
mention with regret that the scheme which had been formu- 
lated in detail as to creed and government seems to have fallen 
by the way. At any rate, it is temporarily suspended. The 
denominations which negotiated for union were the Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Congregational. The Wesleyans 
withdrew on the ground that their existence is bound up with 
the Wesleyan Church in Great Britain. The Presbyteries of the 
Transvaal, meeting at Johannesburg, July 18, voted by a large 


_ majority to overture the, General Assembly that the constitu- 
_ tion adopted by the representatives of the denominations. con- 


cerned is obscure, or unacceptable and impossible in -vital-par- 
ticulars, and to ask the Assembly to suspend negotiations. In 
four different: countries during the last decade plans for the 
union “of -Congregationalists, Presbyterians,” “Methodists and 
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some other denominations have approached the stage where 
the consummation seemed to be in sight. 
of government and name for a union of American Congre- 
gationalists, United Brethren and Methodist Protestants were 
prepared with joyful anticipation and thanksgiving which con- 
tinued two or more years. Then negotiations were suspended ; 
and since that step the Methodist Protestants have been going 
to one denomination after another, offering their official hand 
in marriage, greeted with smiles and warm words of welcome 
joyously received, which soon dissolved into coy looks on both 
sides. The South African movement had progressed about as 
far as that of our “United Churches of Christ’? when the wed- 
ding bells were muffled at Johannesburg because the engagement 
rings seem to have been mislaid. The story of church union in 
Australia is somewhat similar. Is the record of the union of 
the Protestant churches of Canada, now made increasingly 
hopeful by the declaration of the Wesleyans in its favor, to 
be crowned with success? The General Conference at Toronto 
last week voted to recommend the plan of union to the district 
meetings for consideration by a majority of 220 to 35. 


Pulpit Rant 


“The world has never seen Jesus. It has seen only a 
monstrous misrepresentation of him through a greedy and 
negligent church.” This is from a recent sermon by Dr. Len 
Broughton to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. “That one sentence,” says the reporter in a letter to 
the London Christian World, “contains the essence of Dr. 
Broughton’s daring sermon.” It is a specimen of common 
and often much admired abuse of the whole Christian church. 
But it is rather an ‘insult to Jesus Christ than a criticism of 
his church. If he really lives among men and yet after his 
presence with them for nearly two thousand years has been 
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able only to gather out of the world a following of disciples 
who as a whole present to the world a monstrous misrepresen- 
tation of him, of what use is it to proclaim him as the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world, with such an unholy abor- 
tion as the fruit of his coming to humanity? 

And how feeble must be the power of a preacher who hon- 
estly makes this assertion to lead to righteousness the church 
which after a ministry to it of a score of years he measures 
with such contempt! Dr. Broughton’s philippic is a sample 
from the arsenal of the church itself out of which its oppon- 
ents draw their sharpest weapons. They are warranted in 
saying to him, “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
wicked servant.” A Christian preacher proclaiming such an 
advertisement of colossal failure to an approving | assembly 
of professed disciples of Jesus should go far to persuade the 
world to keep aloof from so disreputable an institution, created 
by so impotent a master. 

Moreover, the only hope for the church in the future is in 
its rich members, according to Dr. Broughton. “There will 
be no revival,” he said, “till the rich people in the churches let 
go of their money for the work of helping and uplifting the 
masses.” Are the ordinary disciples as impotent as Dr. 
Broughton says their Lord is to represent him truly to the 
world till their rich brethren take the lead? We venture the 
statement that a hopeful sign of coming revival would be the 
sight of some eloquent evangelists, of whom Dr. Broughton 
is a type, turning from smiting the church with wholesale 
and exaggerated reproaches and, without so much as lifting 
their eyes to heaven, beginning to smite their own breasts 
and to ery, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

We gladly acknowledge that many eminent evangelists 
never indulge in this indiscriminate vituperation of the church. 
Yet we have none too often, in recent times, heard sermons 
in the tone and spirit of Paul’s letter to the Philippians. 


In discussing national politics, keep in 
mind that 1912 is still a long distance ahead 
along an unexplored way. 


The Congregationalist acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $21 from an anonymous giver, to be 
forwarded to a missionary in Alaska. 


In the October World’s Work Dr. Booker 
{, Washington will begin a series ‘of Chap- 
ters from My Experience, a continuation of 
his famous autobiography, “Up from 
Slavery.” 


Mr. Edison announces his success in com- 
bining the phonograph and the moving pic- 
ture. The passing show on the stage of the 
cheap theater will now become articulate. 
We hope, however, that the sputtering will 
be confined to the visual part of the display. 


Last week’s Christian Register was a 
Theodore Parker number, and a good one, 
too. Its excellence reminds us of a story 
of a pious old lady who had a horror of that 
noted heretic. She once went to a meeting 
where she heard him speak, not knowing who 
the speaker was. She was so edified and 
uplifted that in her solemn joy she expressed 
her earnest wish that Theodore Parker could 
have been there to have heard that discourse. 


On the basis of statistics recently issued 
by the Census Department, it is estimated 
that this year $100,000,000 will be paid in 
salaries to clergymen of Christian and other 
religious denominations, and that $300,000,- 
000 more will be expended in maintaining 
churches and missions, home and foreign. 
This is a large sum. But as compared with 
the estimate of 90,000,000 population and a 
national drink bill of perhaps $600,000,000, 
it is surely not too much. 


Montreal is preparing for the great Roman 
Catholic international gathering of the year, 


Editorial In Brief 


the Eucharistic Congress, which meets Sept. 
7. The whole congress will culminate in a 
great procession on the final Sunday in 
which the “body of Christ” in the conse- 
erated wafer will be carried through the 
streets of the city, followed by ‘the whole 
paraphernalia of Catholic magnificence.” 
The laws of England prohibited such a pro- 
cession last year. We hope there will be no 
street riots arising out of it in Montreal. 


Montenegro now calls the head of the state 
a king. All the Slav states and races were 
represented at the inaugural ceremony and 
with them came the son-in-law of King 
Nicholas, King Victor of Italy. The talk of 
the men who gathered on the rock crowned 
by the capital, Cetinje, which the Monte- 
negrins have for centuries held against the 
Turk, had to do largely with the threat of 
the renewed political activity of Austria, 
which is one of the signs of the times. We 
congratulate the quarter of a million Monte- 
negrins on their new accession of importance 
and wish King Nicholas a long and peaceful 
reign. Perhaps this assumption of a higher 
dignity may encourage King George of Hng- 
land to proclaim himself Emperor of the 
British. 


Canada has never been satisfied with New- 
foundland’s refusal to join the Dominion. 
That the opinion of the island is unchanged 
may be gathered from the emphatic words of 
Sir Edward Morris, its Premier, spoken to 
the reporters at Quebec: ‘‘We never hear of 
confederation in Newfoundland except on the 
eve of a general election, when it is trotted 
out for the purpose of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the voter te mislead him and draw 
his attention off the real issue of the elec- 
tion. I have never been able to see what 
possible advantage could be gained through 
a union with Canada.” ‘The settlement of 
the fisheries dispute by The Hague may re- 
sult in drawing the cords of close relation 


for Newfoundland rather with the United 


States than with Canada. 


Some man of wealth who wished to per- 
petuate his influence on a wide scale and at 
a comparatively small cost might well secure 
beautiful designs for churches suited to dif- 
ferent financial resources and put them at 
the service of the Congregational churches 
of the country. ‘There is no good reason 
why a small church should be disagreeable to 
the eyes or defective in artistic qualities. A 
beautiful church building is a continual 
source of gratification and of education. We 
print illustrations of some recent church 
buildings in another part of the paper, and 
do not doubt that they are well suited in 
their inner arrangements to the needs of the 
congregations. But will anybody imagine 
that they are as beautiful as a Church of 
Christ might be made with a touch of genius. 
behind it, or as large a gift to the community 
as we would wish every Congregational 
meeting house to be? 


Just at the moment when the President 
was wishing at a meeting of the trustees of 
Hampton Institute that he had more money 
to give to that school and to its daughter at 
Tuskegee, the latter learned of a legacy 
amounting to nearly a million dollars from 
the estate of Mrs. Flora L. Dotger of Hast 
Orange, N. J. Tuskegee will be able to use 
the money to advantage, and it will perhaps: 
save Principal Washington much valuable 
time in soliciting funds. We hope Hampton 
may not be forgotten. . What President Taft 
said about it will be indorsed by all who 
know its work: “It seems‘to me that one 
would like first to find those things to which 
he could be certain he might give his money 
and get a return of good to human kind, and 
in looking about I am very sure that he 
could not find a place in which he could, for 
the benefit of human kind, invest his money 
with more certainty of returns than in 
Hampton Institute.” 
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The Oberammergau Passion Play—The Entry into Jerusalem 


Oberammergau 
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and Its Passion Play of 1910 


The Place, the Pilgrims, the People and Their Production 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


If we work together with holy zeal worthily to represent these great mysteries then we may expect that with God’s grace 


great blessings may ensue. Many pious Christians touched with emotion by the representations of the Saviour’s death will return 


home edified and strengthened in their faith and love. 


impressions they have received, will in the future show that the seeds of a more Christian life were sown here. 


Many of the lukewarm and frivolous, unable to throw off the solemn 


And it may 


be that the sight of the Redeemer’s great love for mankind may draw tears from the eyes of sinners, and these tears, aided 


by God’s good Spirit, may be the way by which the good Shepherd seeks and finds his lost sheep.—From Pastor Daisenberger’s 


address to the people of Oberammergau in 1870. 


Should we be disappointed? ‘That was the 
question which we frequently asked our- 
selves, as with Oberammergau in view we 
made our way up the storied Rhine, tarried 
a day or two in beautiful Munich and were 
finally being whirled along in a very modern 
“taxi” to the station whence in three hours 
we would be carried to the village of our 
dreams, high up in the Bavarian mountains. 
After journeying four thousand miles, after 
hearing since childhood of the wonderful 
Passion Play, after reading Stanley and 
Farrar and Stead and the other writers 
whose graphic pen-pictures have conveyed to 
others faithfully and 
well what they them- 
selves saw and felt, 
should we in our turn 
be lifted and thrilled? 


PREMONITORY WORDS 


All the way along’ 
from the time we set 
foot on Belgian soil we 
had been hearing this 
‘and that about the 
place, the people and 
the play. In the main 
the testimony of those 
who had seen it earlier 
in the season was favor- 
rable. Yet some return- 
ing travelers—perhaps 
distantly. connected 
with the Boston gen- 
tleman who couldn’t be 
altogether happy in 
heaven because his 
halo didn’t quite fit— 
told us ~ other tales. 
‘They said that. the 
trains were so crowded - 


that we should be  Qperammergau—the theater and the mountains 


obliged to sit on our suit-cases or stand in 
the compartment all the way from Munich; 
that the beds in Oberammergau were terribly 
hard; that the fare was exceedingly plain 
and frugal and that the village itself was not 
particularly interesting. 

Others while praising what went on inside 
the theater said they were displeased with 
what they called the “commercializing” of 
the place, and particularly with the Sunday 
vending of photographs and souvenirs in 
such close proximity to the great auditorium 
where the play is given and so quickly after 
its ending. 


Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


THE APPROACH TO THE TOWN 


We can testify only to that which we have 
ourselves seen and heard and felt. We were 
fortunate in being able to make the railway 
journey from Munich on one of the few 
cloudless days which this exceptionally rainy 
season has provided for the tourist. The 
train was full, to be sure, but it had seats 
enough for all, though some had to squeeze 
or be squeezed a little. But it was a good- 
natured crowd, with American and Wnglish 
voices predominating over the guttural Ger- 
man accent of conductors and porters. 

It was up-hill nearly 
all the way, and the 
train went slowly, but 
none too slowly, for we 
were feasting our eyes 
on the hillsides and 
valleys, smiling in the 
sunshine, upon clean, 
well-kept villages along 
the route, upon pros- 
perous farms and most 
of all upon the shining 
lake called the Starn- 
berger See, whose 
shimmering waters, lit- 
tle islands and wooded 
banks were by our side 
during much of the 
journey. 


THE ARRIVAL 


So thoroughly have 
the tourist agencies 
systematized the hand- 
ling of the immense 
trafic of 1910. that 
there was little confu- 
sion or delay upon ar- 
rival at Oberammergau. 
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We were speedily installed in spacious rooms 
with soft beds at the hospitable home of the 
chief forester of the region, where we fared 
sumptuously three times each day. Asturdy, 
hearty, bearded man in Bavarian costume, he 
bade us welcome in tones whose sincerity 
we could not doubt, even if unable to grasp 
all the finer shadings of his saluta- 
tion. Without stopping to ascertain 
on which side of the Ballinger-Pin- 
chot controversy he stood, we has- 
tened out to lose not a moment of 
the golden afternoon. 

At once we realized that we were 
at one of the great world-centers of 
this year of grace. Long lines of peo- 
ple, most of them loaded with bag- 
gage, were threading their way 
through the narrow streets to their 
stopping places for Sunday. Many 
of them were on foot, but a consider- 
able number were riding in the queer 
cabs with the horses hitched on one 
side and wearing bells. Sidewalk 
and street blended so one had to look 
sharp lest he arrest traffic or be him- 
self arrested. 


THE HOST OF PILGRIMS 


But the play aside, this spectacle 
would have been almost worth cross- 
ing sea and land to witness. For 
where outside of Mecca is there a 
place which ranks with Oberammer- 
gau as the point to which religious 
pilgrims turn their steps? Since 
1870 they have been coming in great 
numbers every ten years. This year 
the record far exceeds that of 1900. 
Beginning May 16 and ending Sept. 
25, the renditions of the Passion Play must 
in all number over fifty. When we were 
there in July they were giving four perform- 
ances a week. Each is witnessed by from 
four to five thousand persons. As most 
persons see it but once, this means that at 
least a quarter of a million of people come 
to the village during the four months. It 
is virtually in a state of chronic congestion 
from spring to autumn. 

From almost every clime under the sun 
they come, Europeans, Americans, Austra- 
lians, Asiatics. By every means of trans- 
portation known to the modern man they 
make their approach, the peasants from the 
nearby mountains on foot or in great wagons 
resembling our Western “prairie schooners,” 

_ in which they eat and sleep, and pilgrims 
from a greater distance also on foot, but 
more frequently utilizing bicycles, carriages 
or trains, and a large number this year, for 
the first time, in automobiles, for the ban on 
them has been removed since 1900. 


John 


Once arrived these incoming pilgrims with 
their varied equipages—from the old moun- 
tain hay wagon with the horse hitched on 
one side to the newest Packard car—and 
with their differing garb, present a pictur- 
esque sight as they surge through the nar- 
row, winding streets and go in and out of 


Anton Lang and his family 


homes, shops and theater. The common peo- 
ple are here by the thousand, but nobility 
and royalty are also represented, the King 
of Saxony on the day of our visit being the 
personage most held in honor. 


VARYING MOODS 


As I gazed at the motley company I 
yearned for an X-ray that should reveal the 
motive which led each pilgrim thither. Curi- 
osity, the instinct that goes with the crowd, 
doubtless influenced many. A large propor- 
tion had probably read or thought little 
about the Passion Play before they came. 
Yet not a few had come as to a holy place, 
prepared for and earnestly coveting a spirit- 
ual blessing. And whatever the mood 
brought, I am confident that no one—king or 
peasant, learned collese professor or chatter- 
ing college girl, doctor of divinity or thought- 
less lad in his teens, plain New Hngland 
spinster or sensitive artistic or musical critic 
from Leipsic or Berlin—went away precisely 
as he or she came. If we could see into the 
deeper places of their natures, we should find 
that something had touched them there. 


THIS MODEL COMMUNITY 


It would be fitting to devote a generous 
section of my story to the permanent resi- 
dents of Oberammergau themselves, had I 
ampler knowledge at my command. Some- 
time I should like to spend a month there 
out of season to study the village life in de- 
tail. I fancy a good newspaper article could 
be written on Oberammergau from the socio- 
logical point of view, with regard to the 
effect on a community of a great common 
purpose that enlists all the musical, dra- 


matic and administrative talent that these. 


fifteen hundred men, women and little chi- 
dren possess. 

It struck 
taking into 
roadways, sanitation, public 
schools and efficient municipal government, 
Oberammergau might well ‘be ranked among 
the most progressive of twentieth century 
towns, 


me that on the outwend side 
consideration such matters as= 
buildings, 
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Then when one aes on to, think -of the’ 


creation on the ground of this marvelous 
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play and its realization, with constantly in- 
creasing effectiveness decade after decade, 
one’s astonishment grows. Where in Great 
Britain or America is there a community of 
equal size homogeneous and democratic 
enough, intellectually and artistically com- 
petent and above all sufficiently religiously 
* minded to do what these so-called 

“simple” Bavarian peasants have 
been doing for nearly three centu- 
ries? 

If this be artless “simplicity,” I 
should like to see some of it sub- 
stituted for the sluggishness of cer- 
tain New England hill towns which 
I know and for the smartness of 
some enterprising Western commu- 
nities. 

IS OBERAMMERGAU 
“COMMERCIALIZED” 


With regard to the effect of the im- 
pact of so many outsiders upon the 
character of the Oberammergau peo- 
ple, I am quite willing to take the tes- 
timony of such persons as Dr. Dickie 
of the American church in Berlin and 
of Mrs. Louise Parks Richards, the 
wife of a distinguished American 
painter, whose handbook on Oberam- 
mergau is one of the best published. 
They and other close observers agree 
that neither the incoming multitudes 
nor the frequent repetition of the 
play have altered the spirit of the 
players or of the population at large. 
They still look upon their work as 
the fulfillment of a religious vow and 
freshly dedicate themselves, from the 
Christus himself to the humblest par- 
ticipant, week by week and day by day. 

In their personal lives they are still pure, 
humble, honest, kind. Most of us who spent 
but a short time there can bear witness to 
the good will and sweetness of more than one 
villager with whom we had to do. They 
seem to be the kind of folk that Christianity 
—whether it be of the Roman or Protestant 


type—invariably makes when it is given an . 


even chance in a human life. 

As to tokens of commercialization, our 
party was not offended by them. Bazaars 
there are in abundance, and perhaps there 
would be a gain if they could be grouped at 
one or two ends of the town instead of being 
everywhere, as at present. But extortion on 
the part of either shopkeepers or ‘cabbies’ 
is ruled out by the fixed tariffs which the 
local government imposes. Moreover, con- 
sidering the greatness of the crowds and the 
smallness of the place, the noise and the sug- 
gestions of worldliness even on the Lord’s 
Day were not conspicuous. Oberammergau, 
I believe, .will not be tainted by “modern 
life,’ but will continue “unworldly.” 


Pane 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE PLAY 


Many first observers of the play itself are 
surprised to discover how much time—per- 
haps a half of the entire nine hours—is 
given to the successive prologues, choruses 
and Old Testament tableaux. But the rea- 
sons for this become apparent as the day 
goes on. The constant representation of 
what Jesus was doing or of what was being 
done to him would be too severe a strain on 
the emotions. After some of the very in- 
tense dramatic portrayals we found ourselves 
welcoming the descent of the curtain upon 
the inner stage and the stately incoming of 
the forty men and women who compose the 
chorus. In two divisions they file in from 
each wing of the stage, and wearing vari- 
ously colored Grecian robes they give an 
impression of dignity and of religious ear- 
nestness. 

The voices of the soloists ate sweet and 
natural, though not highly trained, and the 
sincerity of each man and woman’s work is 
apparent. Hach contributes something to 
the edification of the audience, while their 
united voices lift with power many a splen- 
did choral to the roof of the theater and to 
the sky as well. 

The twice twelve tableaux, depicting such 
scenes as the expulsion of Adam and Eve, 
the selling of Joseph and the Brazen Serpent, 
are marvels of construction and often of 
beauty. They are shown for a longer time 
than is the case with the ordinary stage 
affair known by that name. In some of 
them hundreds of persons, including a num- 
ber of little children, hold themselves for 
several minutes with what seems like abso- 
lute rigidity. : 

These tableaux, like the prologues and 
choruses, are meant to be interpretative of 
the labors and sufferings of Jesus and are 
an essential part of the evangelical message 
of the play, according to the conception of 
that godly priest, Daisenberger, to whom the 
present text of the play is due, who de- 
elared that he “undertook the production of 
the play for the love of my Divine Redeemer 
and with only one object in view, the edifi- 
cation of the Christian world.” 


A FEW IMPRESSIONS 


I can undertake no detailed or critical de- 
' scription of the play itself. Certain phases 
of it stand out in the retrospect: the splen- 
dor of its staging, its steady onmoving for 
nine hours with less than two hours’ inter- 
mission and with not the slightest infelicity 
or failure in the rendition; the great num- 
ber enlisted—about six hundred men, women 
and children, more than a third of the vil- 
lage population; the skillful assignment of 
parts to individuals, as well as their com- 
plete mastery of and 
them; and the admirable work of Judas, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, Peter and the Marys. 


THE CHRISTUS 


What of the Christ? The three points at 
which I was most thrilled werg when he 
first came in sight in connection with the 
. Triumphal Entry, the scene in which he 
washed the disciples’ feet and the scene when 
_he prayed alone in Gethsemane. 


In the earlier acts his regal qualities were 


very evident. He seemed every whit a 
Leader and Commander, a Prophet and 
Social Reformer. Nor were these aspects of 
-his character totally lost, as the long, bitter 
afternoon wore on and he went from prison 
to judgment, from the mockings and cruel 
scourging to his Via Dolorosa. He was ma- 
_jestic even when bound and buffeted. Nor 
did I ever realize before the power of the 
silences of Jesus, the moments when he stood 
-unspeaking before the questionings, the 
wrath and the accusations of his’ foes. I 
shall never read the Passion story again 


without thinking of the kingliness of the ; 


Redeemer, his right to rule over all hearts 
in all time. 


identification with | 
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With rare penetration for a man of thirty- 
five Anton Lang has grasped the central ele- 
ments in the character and work of our 
Lord and has interpreted them so truly and 
transparently that one easily looks through 
him to the Man who trod the highways of 
Jerusalem nearly twenty centuries ago. The 
mantle of a distinguished predecessor, Josef, 
the Christus of 1870, 1880 and 1890, has 
certainly fallen upon a worthy successor in 
Anton Lang, the modest and consecrated 
wood carver of Oberammergau. 


A FINAL JUDGMENT 


And the chief impression of all? A two- 
fold one in my case. I gained a fresh con- 
ception of the wonder and power of the 
story of Jesus. Were it all fiction what 
other imaginary tale carries so much that 
appeals to the mind, the heart, the con- 
science, the imagination, the will of the uni- 
versal man’? Every element that fascinates 
the fancy or sways the spirit enters into this 
story of Jesus’ last days. Envy, jealousy, 
hatred, cowardice, treason, hypocrisy, pride, 
cruelty on the one hand, but on the othey, 
patience, meekness, courage, loyalty, human 
affection and devotion, faith in God and a 
hereafter, forgiveness, love, and above ail, 
the divine self-sacrifice which poured itself 
out to the uttermost alike for friends and 
enemies. 

But we Christian people believe that the 
beautiful and tragic story of Jesus is not an 
unrivaled creation of some one’s imagination 
back in Judea a long time ago. To us it is 
the key to the universe, to our life here and 
our life hereafter. And the Oberammergau 
Play of 1910 has helped us to a deeper confi- 
dence in the Christ of the gospels. 

We came out of the great theater that 
July Sunday evening thoughtful and sub- 
dued. We cared little to talk with casual 
acquaintances or even to compare notes with 
one another. We preferred to sit quietly at 
the windows of our chambers whence we 
could look up at the great cross on the Kofel, 
the peak that guards the little village. By 
and by daylight faded and the moonbeams 
overspread. the town and the mountains. 
And still we sat there, thinking, thinking, 
trying to bring home to our personal lives 
the meaning of the wonderful day and the 
deeper and eternal meaning of-the cross of 
Christ set up once and forever in the midst 
of human life. Hea B: 


A Traveler’s Ideal 


I am lodged in a poor but very clean 


household, where I can study human life in 
variety. I should also say that I feel well 
off, which many with more money cannot 
feel, because they are incapable of surround- 
ing themselves with proper company. I pay 
about half a crown a day, and the capacity 
to do this and not talk about where it is to 
come from, makes me a veritable monarch 
of wealth, worthy the love and devotion of 
all about me. I would-not own money or 
anything which might make me envied of 
my fellows; but I like to feel I am envied 
for myself, and as I stand there is nothing 
to be desired of me. Still, here the bread 
is very sweet, and the simple bed the lap 
of luxury. 

I wish I could lay bare the secret of this; 


‘but I cannot—to get the best of poor 


quarters and the absolute sympathy and at- 
tention of poor folk is somewhere near what 
I feel to be the most restful and joyous time 
in life; that is, if we have sickened of the 
fawnings and insincerities of the crowd or 
felt the burden of toil-spent years. By pay- 
ing a little more I could stay in a preten- 
tious fonda, where I should feel poor, out of 
place, and a nuisance to every one whom I 
did not tip or tumble to. So one secret of 
being well off depends on living among those 
who are in some ways poorer than ourselves. 
—From Quiet Days in Spain. 
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Closet and Altar 


LITTLE AND GREAT 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and stars, which thou 
hast ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? And the son of man that 
thow visitest him? For thow hast made him 
@ little lower than God, and crownest him 
with glory and honor. Thou makest him to 
have dominion over the work of thy hands; 
thow hast put all things wnder his feet.— 
PESO. 


It is a good thing to go out of one’s self— 
to think high thoughts, to feel how small we 
are in the midst of all the worlds and yet 
how great we are in the love and care of 
God.—Joseph Parker. 


The situation which is exactly to our lik- 
ing has not yet been discovered. Most people 
go in search of it, but no one finds it, and 
the wisest thing is to play the man in the 
place you are in, while you are in it, until 
you are called to play the man in a better 
place.—J. G. Greenhough. 


Oh, believe that no man lives at his best 
to whom life is not becoming better and 
better, always aware of greater and greater 
forces, capable of diviner and diviner deeds 
and joys.—Phillips Brooks. 


How great is little man! 
Sun, moon and stars respond to him, 
Shine or grow dim 

Harmonious with his span. 


How great is little man! 
More changeable than changeful moon, 
Not half in tune 

With Heaven’s harmonious plan. 


Ah, rich man! ah, poor man! 
Make ready for the testing day 
When wastes away 

What bears not fire or fan. 


Thou heir of all things, man, 
Pursue the saints by heavyenward track: 
They looked not back ; 

Run, thou, as erst they ran. 


Little and great is man: 
Great if he will, or if he will 
A pigmy still; 
For what he will he can. ~ 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Truly this human life of ours is no petty 
campaign. It is a warfare against forces 
visible and invisible, a great fight with in- 
finite issues. Yet humble, earnest souls may 
go into it without fear. They are on the 
winning side.—Jonathan Brierley. 


We thank thee Lord, that thou 
hast chosen us for strength instead 
of sheltered innocence and weakness. 
We bless thee that thou hast thought 
us worthy in our littleness to be called 
to contest and that thou hast put the 
victory of faith within our grasp. 
Give us a strength above our own 
and shape all events and experiences 
of our life for overcoming. Show us 
the way to overcoming, even in our 
besetting sins, to thine own glory in 
our eternal peace. Forgive the trans- 
gressions of our careless hours and 
all the follies of our lives. Let us not 
be content with ease when there are 


battles to be fought for thee, nor 


easily cast down when evil seems to 
triumph in the earth. And make us 
sharers of Christ’s triumph in the 
risen life. In his name. Amen. 
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With the Liberals in Berlin 


The World’s Congress of Free Christian- 
ity and Religious Progress, which has been 
in session here for several days (July 5-10), 
has just come to its close. The visitor in 
Berlin, with religious and theological inter- 
ests, whose stay synchronized with these 
meetings had a rare opportunity. ‘The ses- 
sions were largely attended. The presence 
of more than twoscore reporters indicated 
the public interest. The papers of Berlin 
and the large centers of Germany gave con- 
siderable space to accounts of the meeting. 
Three sessions of from three to four hours 
were held daily. 

The service of worship on Sunday after- 
noon was interesting and helpful; the music 
was grand in its simplicity, and there were 
three preachers who had one text, “Now 
abideth Faith, Hope and Love, but the great- 
est of these is Love.” As the text has three 
divisions, a German pastor preached on 
“Faith,” an English rector on “Hope” and 
a French pastor on ‘‘Love.” Three simulta- 
neous popular meetings on Sunday evening 
were held in different sections of the city 
and were crowded. The speakers recognized 
their great opportunity and took advantage 
of it. 

This Congress was made significant by the 
persons who participated in it. From Amer- 
ica came such men as Prof. EH. C. Moore, 
who paid a high tribute to the intellectual 
and religious service Harnack did him in a 
time when his Old World view lay in ruins. 
Professor Peabody reported the debt he and 
others of his countrymen owed to German 
scholarship. Professor Bacon emphasized 
the fact that our greatest need is not so 
much freedom as faith. Professor Rauschen- 
busch spoke twice, and each time received a 
great ovation because of his rigorous social 
ethics and his profound religious appeal. 
Dr. Wendte, the Secretary of the Congress, 
read his report and received just praise for 
his great service. Space fails to mention 
others. 

From England came Dr. Hstlin Carpenter, 
Rey. A. Lilly and Rhondda Williams; from 
France, Paul Sabatier, Bonney-Mauret ; 
from Rome came the excommunicated mod- 
ernist Murri; from all parts of Germany 
came great leaders in the liberal movement, 
and makers of theological opinion—men like 
Harnack, von Soden, Troeltsch, Foerster, 
Rade, Baumgarten, Tilius. It was the pres- 
ence of such men that made the Congress at 
once interesting and influential. 

Great themes were discussed. Naturally 
the first subject on which the delegates spoke 
was the debt which their respective lands 
owe to the religious life and theological sci- 
ence of Germany. The testimony was the 
same from all the speakers: the intellectual 
awakening of the men who later became the 
leaders of their peoples was due, in the 
largest measure, to the influences of German 
thought. Here they were brought into a 
new intellectual world; taught critical meth- 
ods of research; forced to face the deepest 
problems of thought: enriched with new 
wealth of learning and fortified in soul by 
the moral vigor and heroic appeal and ideal- 
istic principles of the great thinkers. As 
Professor Peabody indicated, George 'Tick- 
nor, Edward Everett and George Bancroft 
were directly influenced by their study in 
Germany, Channing and Hmerson indirectly 
through Coleridge, and Theodore Parker 
through his reading of German books. 

The second general subject was Religion 
and Modern Problems.. It was divided into 
four parts, with sectional meetings for each 
subject: Religion and Socialism, Religion 


By Prof. Daniel Evans, D. D. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


and Sobriety, Religion and Woman and Re- 
ligion and Peace. These are live problems 
in Germany. The church is faced with a 
Social Democracy that is either scornfully 
indifferent to it or fiercely antagonistic. 
The Problem of Temperance here is not so 
much that of drunkenness as of excessive 
drinking. Some workers in this cause hope 
for total abstinence, and this sentiment is 
growing, but most of them will be well sat- 
isfied if they can secure moderation. The 
Problem of Woman here is to secure her 
more freedom from work, more equality with 


-her husband, a larger place in social and 


public life and more respect by all. The 
Problem of Peace is pressing enough and 
most difficult. Germany has the greatest 
army in the world; it is the land of war 
monuments, and the war spirit is kept alive 
in many ways. 

German Theology and the German Church 
occupied a formidable array of theological 
thinkers for three long sessions. The most 
critical questions were treated in the open. 
The gravest problems in the region of 
thought and their bearing on the life of the 
church, the world and the soul were faced 
by these men in profound seriousness. 

Here are some samples of their subjects 
and of their utterances: “Has the historical 
critical treatment of the New Testament in- 
creased or lessened its significance for the 
religious life?’ Here is Professor von 
Soden’s reply: “One experiences the New 
Testament as the Book of books, as that 
which leads us to the high point of an 
unique religious development, in the fullness 
of time.” ‘In the place of the authority of 
the letter and of the inspired man, there 
comes the overwhelming power of the truth 
itself.” Not in the form of an errorless 
writing or of a theoretical truth, but as 
power, as experience, revelation stands be- 
fore us and legitimates itself, and the New 
Testament “is the collection of writings 
which are exclusively filled by the spirit of 
Jesus.” 3 

Harnack spoke on The Double Gospel: 
the gospel of Jesus and the gospel about 
Jesus; the first gospel has as its essential 
ideas the eternal value of the soul, the living 
God, and ethics, a life principle; the second 
gospel concerns itself with the riches of the 
Kingdom which are only to be won through 
faith in Jesus the crucified and risen. “If 
we hold fast unconditionally that Jesus was 
a man, it remains true that God made this 
Jesus Lord and Christ for mankind, and 
that faith in him has created and still cre- 
ates children of God.” “So .the ‘double’ 
gospel is still necessary today as formerly— 
the first contains the truth, the second the 
way, and both together bring life.” 

I give one more sample of the great utter- 
ances at this Congress by a man who is 
recognized as perhaps without exception the 
most influential theological thinker here, 
Professor Troeltsch of Heidelberg. He spoke 
on the possibility of a free Christianity, free 
from church dogma and institution, and at 
the same time in vital connection with the 
general movements of the age. He aflirmed 
that “Christian theism is possible,’ and so 
also is religious relationship with Jesus, “for 
the religious characteristics of his preaching 
and personality are recognizable, and a reli- 
gious self-relationship to Jesus as the chief 
and central point of the life which streams 
from him is open to us,’ and he concluded 
his address thus: 

“We stand on the threshold of a grand 
religious and church development, and we 
do well in preparing for it from within; 


moreover, we can be sure that European 
culture without a foundation in the religious 
power of Christianity can scarcely endure. 
And every future culture, in proportion as 
it possesses religious depth and maturity, 
will contain within itself that which forms 
the intrinsic vital power of Christianity— 
the regeneration and sanctification of per- 
sonality through God.” , 

On the whole this was the most important 
address of the Congress. The impression it 
made was profound, and the applause it won 
was tremendous. It will have great influ- 
ence in Germany, and it ought to have the 
same elsewhere. : 

The final theme was, The Sympathetic Re- 
lations which should obtain between Reli- 
gious Communions and Their Different Ten- 
dencies. On this theme the Christian and 
the Jew, the free thinker and the religious 
individualist, the churchman and the non- 
Christian spoke, and the spirit of the Con- 
gress was nobly manifested in this discus- 
sion. There was the widest. difference of 
opinion as to the relative worth of these 
various faiths and religious movements, but 
there was frank recognition of truth in them 
all, and a confession that there was some 
error in their own. There was, however, a 
deep respect for the other faiths and a vener- 
ation of the effort of the soul of the people 
to find the Ultimate through its religion. 
The strongest men did not ask for the oblit- 
erating of differences, nor for their ignoring, 
but for their recognition and maintenance. 
Naturally in such a Congress, with represent- 
atives of many faiths, it was not to be 
expected that there would be agreement even 
in the end desired. 

The liberal, Christians of America and 
elsewhere have much to learn from the 
greater German liberal Christians. One 
could not atend the sessions and listen to 
these men without reflecting on some things 
they have to teach us. 

In the first place, these men have their 
liberty and use it for the tasks which it im- 
poses upon them. For them it is a condition 
of work, and the work they do justifies the 
freedom they have. They do not boast of 
their freedom; they do not make a shibbo- 
leth of it. They said far less about it than 
one is wont to hear in such meetings at 
home, but they showed the results of the 
free workings of their minds. 

Again, they are very earnest and serious 
speakers. They are more concerned with the 
content of their message and its communica- 
tion to alert minds than with smart expres- 
sions. Their addresses were full of sub- 
stance; they made great demand upon the 
intellect of the people. They partook of the 
nature of university lectures rather than 
town meéting speeches. The audience may 
have justified this, but in that case the 
speakers treated the minds of their hearers 
with respect! I do not recall ‘‘smart” things 
said by any one—except an American! Both 
speakers and listeners appeared to care only 
for the truth ! 

Once more, these men, while most free in 
their thought, and exceedingly broad in their 
Sympathies with other religions, are abso- 
lutely convinced that religious progress lies 
in the deeper understanding of the moral 
and spiritual significance of Jesus for the 
soul and the race, because of the revelation 
of God in and through him. There was not 
the slightest suggestion of grading all reli- 
gions on the same level. There was no hint 
in their speeches that in remembering the 
truth in other religions they had forgotten 
the truth in their own religion. These men, 
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as the quotations above suggest, are pro- 
foundly Christian in their thought as well as 
in their spirit. They do not expect “a spir- 
itual theism” to become a substitute for the 
Christian religion. They believe in a free 
Christianity—but it is in Christianity they 
believe. ; 

Consequently, these greater liberal think- 
ers believe that the one great need today is 


religion. They do not expect salvation by 
liberalism, nor by orthodoxy, but only by the 
Christian religion becoming a reality in the 
souls of men. Salvation is not by emancipa- 
tion from old masters, but by obedience to 
the one great Master. These men are en- 
tirely free and profoundly religious. Those 
who were most free and most religious made 
the deepest impression on the Congress. The 
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Germans were not the only speakers who 
combined freedom and the religious spirit; 
the liberal Christian from England, Rhondda 
Williams, and the liberal Christian from 
America, Professor Rauschenbusch, have 
achieved the same end. And it is in this 
achievement alone that the progress of reli- 
gion and in religion is possible. 
Berlin, Germany. 


Old Andover and the American Board 


The approaching centennial of the Amer- 
ican. Board revives memories which go back 
to the early years of missionary enterprise. 

One day, one warm, bright summer day, 
my father, standing on the stone step at our 
front door, and swinging in his hand a little 
black cane, turned to me, a child playing on 
the gravel walk just below, and said: 

“Come, Pussy, put on your bonnet and I 
will show you something I want you to re- 
member when I am gone and you are a 
woman.” There was a pleasant smile on his 
face, and his shapely white hand was ex- 
tended toward me with one of those quick, 
nervous movements so peculiar to him. 

With a feeling that the occasion was a 
great one, I ran for my best bonnet and 
placed my little hand half timidly in his. 
As he led me along the well-worn winding 
footpath across the common, opened the gate 
in the fence that surrounded the Seminary 
yard and went up the broad walk between 
the overarching elm trees, I wondered 
whether I was to go to the cemetery just 
behind the chapel and whether he had 
chosen the family resting place, unneeded 
then, but now almost filled. When we 
turned toward Phillips Hall I thought I 
knew our destination. 

The delight of our young lives was the 
Missionary Museum. ‘To this room of won- 
ders some new curiosity must have been 
sent, perhaps an idol from one of the green 
or yellow countries on the map, or a fantas- 
tic dress, the like of which we were always 
reproducing in our dolls’ wardrobes. For 
our only education in matters of art came 
to us Hill children from this museum; and 
as a little girl I was overjoyed to see a 
Persian turban or a Hindu mantle. But no; 
past the doors toward which I looked so long- 
ingly, up some brown, littered stairs we 
went, into a room where, to my disappoint- 
ment, there were only a few wooden chairs, 
a table, worn and half denuded of paint, and 
an old foot-stove. 

I cannot remember today whether he said 
it was Mills’s room or Parsons’s. I should 
not be surprised if he merely told me the 
fact that here missions were born, and ex- 
plained that the whole world, being in sin 
_ and predestined to an eternity of woe, would, 
in consequence of what had taken place in 
that room, one day be saved. Since I was 
troubled by no theological doubts, I only 
pictured troops of those poor little children 
who had been thrown by their cruel mothers 
into the waters of the Ganges, going direct 
from the crocodile’s mouth into heaven; for 
this image, based partly on a little cut in 
my geography, was my most vivid association 
with heathen lands. 

Into the being of us Hill children the in- 
fluences from which the American Board 
sprang were inwrought from their birth. To 
go to the monthly concert of prayer for mis- 
sions was a religious duty as strictly en- 
forced upon us as to go to church on the 
Sabbath. The conversion of the heathen was 
an event the importance and probability of 
which no one Connected with the Seminary 
“ever questioned. 

It is difficult at this stage of the work and 
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of the world to realize just how the enter- 
prise appeared to the intelligent, earnest 
men who first interested themselves in it in 
a practical way—I mean not merely as an 
object of prayer, but as a question involving 
dollars and cents, sailing vessels, homes and 
methods of work. The members of the An- 
dover faculty were not, as a rule, practical 
business men. The attempt to embody their 
prayers and longings in concrete form left 
them bewildered; yet, nevertheless, their 
faith in the ultimate conversion of the world 
was so strong, so living and active, that it 
colored the whole Andover life, brooding over 
the Hill with a power as compelling as it 
was invisible. I do not believe tnat a 
prayer was ever offered, public or private, 
by any of the pious souls there, which lacked 
an earnest petition for the conversion of the 
ends of the earth. 

No one object lay more near the heart; 
no other claimed the peculiar warmth of 
affection lavished upon this.. I think I am 
not wrong in saying that for years Andover 
was the heart of missions. The sentiment of 
the thing appeared to center there. Mission- 
aries came to the old chapel to hear the last 
farewell words, to sing the last hymns, to 
invoke peculiar blessings. Many of them 
carried to their lonely graves memories of 
special kindnesses given with a pathos never 
to be forgotten; and during their hard- 
worked, discouraged lives, they sent, every 
now and then, tokens of their remembrance 
and their gratitude. : 

These were collected in the museum of 
which I have spoken; and quite a museum 
it grew to be—our child’s wonder-house ! 
The dear old objects, I understand, are still 
in existence and have been packed into boxes, 
ready to be transported from Andover to 
Cambridge. 

I wish it were possible for me to convey 
an idea of the intense personal interest of 
old days, which no one community can ever 
again feel for the Board. The missionaries 
were welcomed back like returning children. 
Their furrowed faces, with an expression of 


benign, thoughtful watchfulness, used to 
look down upon us from the platform at the 
yearly anniversaries. On their periodic 


visits home it was tenderly noted at An- 
dover how dark hair gradually faded into 
white, and how the strength of powerful 
manhood yielded inch by inch to the great 
Inevitable. When they died they were 
mourned there, and their memories were hal- 
lowed. And we children were all brought up 
to look upon them as not only good but 
great, in an acceptation of the word that it 
would be idle to try to explain. 

It seems to me but a step from this cen- 
tennial year back to the time, a hundred 
years ago, when in that low-walled room in 
Andover two men prayed this whole great 
organization down from heaven to earth; 
and yet who can measure all that lies be- 
tween ! J 

At the Council next October addresses 
will be made telling what the Board has 
accomplished, giving the tangible facts that 


can be got hold of and put into words— 


proud records of gifts, missionaries, churches 


and schools. But no words can communicate 
the invisible, mystic influences that have con- 
nected heaven and earth, the prayers that 
have gone up and the answers that have 
come down. No words can indicate how to 
women, delicate, timid, clinging, there have 
been given the courage, the self-abnegation, 
which have sent them away to spend a life- 
time—a lifetime, remember—in doing a work 
from which, perhaps, they were not to see a 
single result until they found it written in 
the Book of Life. Suppose a visitor could 
drop into the meeting from the city through 
the gates. Suppose my father could come, 
and seeing, as he does now, the end from 
the beginning, and the beginning in the end; 
could point out to us with more than his old 
enthusiasm the mysterious ways by which 
the society and its servants have been con- 
ducted ! 

Since my father cannot speak, let me, as 
one whose memories go back to within a 
decade of the important year, remind you of 
the part played in the missionary achieve- 
ments of the century by those early enthusi- 
asts. In all the years since their works have 
followed them. JI doubt whether in Parsons’s 
pocket, when he consecrated himself and his 
all to this work, there was even the widow’s 
mite to spare. Yet that empty purse has 
poured its tens and its hundreds of thousands 
into the Board’s treasury. By some mystic 
chord the heart of this good man, dead so 
many long years ago, touches the heart of 
the rich good man today. To urgent calls for 
help, made even this year, who respond— 
those who give only, or that little group of 
men, now dead, who once prayed on Andover 
Hill? 

Therefore when at the Centennial gather- 
ing you look into faces all aglow with the 
live issues and yaliant purposes of today, 
think also of those over whose placid fea- 
tures the coffin lid has shut, merging today 
into eternity. As you hear voices hushing 
themselves into tones of decorous reverence 
or solemn exhortation, let your ears be open 
also to those other voices singing the glad 
song of ‘the Lamb. When you meet the 
grasp of warm, loving hands, remember the 
touch of those folded so peacefully over still 
hearts. And while you catch the sound of 
hurrying footfalls, listen for the echo of 
those feet that have entered the gate of one 
pearl and have passed beyond. 


There is warning in the story which the 
Churchman tells of the Episcopal Church. in 
Florence, Italy. When the property was 
bought the title was put in the names of 
several American gentlemen, all of whom 
are now dead but one. The problem of clear- 
ing the title so that the land can be sold and 
the proceeds used for a new and larger 
church on a more convenient site seems to 
be insoluble. Have a little more imagina- 
tion, brethren, and look forward to a time 
when you, and perhaps your special pet 
opinions, will die and leave the new genera- 
tion free to handle its affairs as its own 
wisdom dictates. 
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Is Divorce a Blessing 
BY REV. EARL HEWSON, ST. LOUIS 


It is easier to preach a theory than to 
solye a concrete fact. The pulpit, usually 
sane and broad, has utterly failed even to 
discuss intelligently the divorce problem. 
The world has looked to the church in vain 
for a solution that would really solve. Most 
of the ‘‘remedies” offered by ministers and 
reformers of various schools sound more like 
the babblings from a nursery than the efforts 
of men of brains to solve a real problem of 
national importance, 

A St. Louis pastor recently declared that 
it was the duty of the public to ostracize all 
divorcees ; to treat them as moral lepers. He 
made no exceptions. Some years ago a min- 
isterial friend of mine advocated a ‘“‘remedy” 
equally severe. A few years later his 
daughter married a brutal, unclean and in- 
human monster. During the first week of 
their married life she was knocked down by 
a cruel fist and brutally kicked as she lay 
helpless upon the floor. She now realized 
her awful mistake, but what was she to do? 
Live with him she could not. To support 
herself she was not able. She was young 
and beautiful, and in spite of the false step 
she had taken there were worthy young men 
who would gladly give the world for her love. 
Must she throw her life away and sink into 
a premature grave because a human wolf 
had deceived her? The Circuit Court with 
open door stood like a house of refuge before 
her, but she had béen taught that divorce 
was a sin against God and a crime against 
society, and so what to do she could not de- 
cide. She went to her father and showed 
him the bruises upon her arms and face and 
a cut upon her head made by a whisky bot- 
tle that her husband had jerked from his 
pocket and thrown across the table at her 
for a most trivial cause. In tones that in- 
dicated her willingness to become a domestic 
martyr ‘£ martyrdom was demanded because 
of her one mistake, she said, “Father, must 
I bear his: name the rest of my life and call 
him my husband?” ‘No, a thousand times 
no!’’ came the answer; “he shall never have 
another chance to strike my child.” 

After some reflection her father continued, 
“You must stay here tonight and tomorrow 
you must file suit for a—Divorce!’’ Beauti- 
ful sentiments and theories of the ideal 
preached to others were forgotten, and the 
only thing he thought of now was his heart- 
broken girl and the quickest way of breaking 
the chain that bound her to a brute. When 
your own child is the victim it makes a dif- 
ference. ; 

When youth or maiden has been enticed to 
the altar by deceit and trickery I do not 
believe that they have been “joined together 


by God,” and therefore I see nothing morally. 


wrong in a court striking the fetters from the 
victim and setting the innocent free. 

We are told by eminent physicians that 
men in reputable society have been found to 
have come to the marriage altar suffering 
from venereal diséases. The beautiful 
daughter coming in her innocence from a 
home where the atmosphere has always been 
pure, receives on her wedding day the germs 
of a lingering death and the knowledge that 
her children will die before birth or be blind 
and diseased if they live. If my daughter 
becomes the victim of a monster’s lust the 
courts cannot diyorce her too quickly to 
please me. Hundreds of divorces are granted 
every year on the alleged charge of desertion 
or incompatibility of, temper when the real 


eause is covered by the veil of modesty.- 


Only recently a friend. of mine failed to se- 
cure’ a divorce because he was not willing to 
disgrace ‘the mother of -his. child by stating 
in his petition her most serious offenses: 
While no statistics: are available, I am -con-: 


fident that .in seventy-five per cent. of the: 
divorce cases granted by default:-the mai -: 
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cause of the disruption of the domestic rela- 
tions is kept from the*public. It is better 
for society that the ugly details are sup- 
pressed. 

It is often argued that for the sake of the 
children the home must not be destroyed 
under any circumstances. There are multi- 
tudes of children who would be better off by 
far if delivered from the influences of some 
homes. Many married persons are not capa- 
ble of being parents. There are also unnat- 
ural parents whose parentage is a curse to 
the child. “A boy’s best friend is his 
mother,” if the mother is pure, true and 
motherly, but if she is depraved or has lost 
the instinct that makes mother the queenly 
name in all the earth, she is a boy’s worst 
enemy. Many a boy has gone down to ruin 
because a drunken or vicious father started 
him down the incline. 

A little boy selling papers was heard by a 
deacon to swear. The good man said, “My 
little boy, you must not swear like that.” 
The -urchin, skilled in the school of vice, 
with pinched face and wasted body, looked 
up at him and said, “You talk to me about 
being good, but will you come with me for a 
block or two?’ The man consented to go 
with the child. They walked along behind 
two or three warehouses and came at length 
to a shanty. “This is where I live,” said the 
boy; ‘will you come in?” ‘The man entered 
and saw the father dead drunk lying in filth 
in one corner of the room, and lying on the 
floor in another corner was his mother dead 
drunk. The boy then looked up and said, 
“If you had been raised in a home like this 
would you be good?” 

I am willing to give every drop of blood 
in my veins to protect the typical American 
home, but there are hundreds of homes in 
every city I would like to abolish for the 
sake of innocent childhood. What possible 
good can come to a child from seeing the 
mother struck by a brutal father? What is 
worse for a child than the atmosphere cre- 
ated by parents constantly nagging each 
other? If one parent is worthy and the 
other dissolute, would it not be better for 
the child to be under the sole care of the 
parent best qualified to raise it properly? 
If neither parent is fit to train the child, 
would it not be better for the child and for 
the state to raise it in some Christian insti- 
tution? The opinion so frequently expressed 
that under all circumstances the home must 
be preserved for the sake of the child sounds 
well, but it will not stand the test of logic. 

In my judgment the best way to reduce 
the number of divorces without making the 
last state of society worse than the first, is 
to change the marriage laws and not the 
divorce laws. I would suggest that a mar- 
riage license be issued. thirty days before it 
would authorize the ceremony to be per- 
formed. If a license did not become valid 
for thirty days after it was issued, “run- 
aways’ would have plenty of time to think 
the matter over, and many of the class who 
would marry on the spur of the moment and 
apply for a divorce when they became ac; 
quainted with each other would return the 
license unused. ‘This plan would also give 
parents time to forestall the marriage of 
children under age. I am of the opinion that 
a change in our marriage laws which would 
prohibit divorcees from remarrying within 
two years would be beneficial. 
changes would greatly reduce the number 
of divorces without making the innocent suf- 
fer unjustly and without increasing the evil 
outside the marriage state. 


om io 
“The happiest 

is the+London- Christian World’s character- 
ization of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, now sup: 


plying for-six SundaysSilvester Horne’s-pul- -: 


pit at~ Whitefield’s Pabernaele. © But. his: 
cheerfulness-and*optimismiare evidently ‘not 


These two. 


man in the United States’: 
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the only traits which have impressed his 
English auditors, for his “homely heart to 
heart sermon,” with its racy, original illus- 
trations and effective citations from poets 
and biographers, is also commended. Several 
papers have published extended interviews 
with him, and he is the recipient of invita- 
tions to preach and to speak in different 
parts of the kingdom. He will, however, 
confine his work chiefly to London where, on 
previous visits, he had already won many 
friends and admirers. He will return to his 
work at the Clinton Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, Oct. 2. 


A Leader Suddenly Removed 


The tragic death last week Thursday of 
Rev. Dr. William V. W. Davis, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the last seventeen years, has 
shocked and saddened the community where 
he has been an honored leader, and many 
friends in different parts of the country and 
abroad. His dedth came as a most unex- 
pected and mysterious ending of what*had 
been, up to the moment of its occurrence, a 
happy day’s outing with his two sons and 
his daughter. ‘They were picnicking in the 
little Berkshire town of Mt. Washington, and’ 
after lunching together were harnessing the 
horses for the homeward trip when the mo- 
mentum of the wagon carried him over a 
steep ledge of rocks, and the -fall of twenty 
feet killed him instantly. — 

Born in Wilson, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1851, de- 
scended on his father’s side from Reyvyolu- 
tionary heroes and on his mother’s from the 
Huguenot settlers of Manhattan, Dr. Davis 
graduated from Ambherst College in 1873 
with the highest honors, taught Greek in 
Robert College, Turkey, for a year, gradu- 
ated from Andover Seminary in 1877 and 
held pastorates successively over the Frank- 
lin Street Church, Manchester, N. H., the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church in Cleve- 
land, O., the Union Congregational in 
Worcester, going thence to Pittsfield in 1893. 
He married the youngest daughter of the 


late President Stearns of Amherst College, - 


who died less than three years ago. His 
daughter Frances, a Smith ‘graduate, is a‘ 
writer of poems of uncommon merit, his old- 
est son, William Stearns, now head of the 
history department in the University of Min- 
nesota, has an established reputation as a 
novelist, and the younger son, Harold 
Stearns, is a Boston lawyer. 

Dr. Davis has always been distinguished 
for his intellectual and literary qualities. 
His sermons and other public addresses bore 
constant witness to his wide reading and 
close thinking. He was deeply interested in 
public and denominational affairs, had tray- 
eled widely in Europe and South America, 
and had fulfilled a worthy part in the mu- 
nicipal life of the cities where his pasterates 
were. His long pastorate in Berkshire 


County had made him a leader of ‘Congrega- - 


tionalism. He was deeply interested in the: 
problems and struggles of the home mission- 
ary churches and pastors and did much to 
strengthen the denominational ties locally 
and to promote the interests of the Kingdom 
of God throughout the world. A man of sen- 
sitive, delicate, mystical temperament, he 
combined the ideal with the practical to an 
unusual extent. A charming companion, a 
delightful conversationalist, a true friend, he 
will be missed in the Berkshire circle and at 
our denominational gatherings where he was 
so often seen. Those privileged to be from: 


‘time to time under his home roof weré im- 


pressed with the strength and tenderness of 
the family ties, the atmosphere of genuine 
Christian’ culture. - Responding *to it, his 
children came forward to*positions*of ‘useful- + 


ness and‘ honor, while’ the stranger tarrying ~ 


but for a night felt the uplift of the -best - 
type of a modern New England honié: . - 


a 


' 
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A Layman on the Labor 
Problem 


BY THOMAS TODD 
From a paper read before the Middlesea Union Association 


The autocrat of your Association has as- 
signed to me the glorious privilege of a fif- 
teen-minute talk on The Social Principles of 
Jesus as applied by the captains of industry. 
“Privilege” reminds me of the privilege that 
was accorded once to a boy who was told 
that after he had milked the cows he might 
go to splitting wood. 

My clerical friends will preface their re- 
marks by defining what the social principles 
of Jesus were, and then defining ‘“‘captains of 
industry.” That definition I shall assume 
to have been given, so I will not give a pro- 
longed dissertation on what a captain of in- 
dustry is, or what the principles of Jesus 
are, because if by this time the Association 
does not know what the principles of Jesus 
are it is past redemption, and it would be 
impossible for me to lift it out of the slough 
of despord into which it has plunged itself. 

A “captain of industry” is an appellation 
that is given to Carnegie, Frick and, inci- 
dentally, Rockefeller, who employs 450,000 
industrials, of which he is captain; but in 
this Association we must bring ourselves 
down to the few industrials of which we are 
captains. 

I assume that-each of you to whom I speak 
is a captain of industry, 
small. The man who runs a factory is a 
captain of industry of from five to five thou- 
sand employees; the farmer who runs a farm 
is a captain of industry with perhaps one or 
two helpers; the woman who runs a house 
is a captain of industry who employs one or 
more helpers—sometimes called hindrances ; 
and yet, bear in mind always that you are a 
captain of industry. 

Now, how are you going to apply the social 
principles of Jesus to your industrials? 

You who run a factory must see to it 
that you never forget whose you are and 
whom you serve, and that the person whom 
you employ is simply your fellow-citizen, 
and perhaps your superior in Christianity, 
and you must meet him on such a common 
level that he can feel that he is an integral 
part of your business; he must become so 
amalgamated with you and your business 
that there can be no line of demarcation be- 
tween yourself and himself; he must be prac- 
tically ‘it’ in his department; you must be 
practically “it” in your department; and 
you must remember that you are both work- 
ing for one common end, that end being the 
making of your business profitable to your- 
self and remunerative to him. You cannot 
afford to oppress him; you cannot afford to 
browbeat him; you cannot afford to do any- 
thing which shall in the slightest degree cre- 
ate an invisible barrier between yourself and 
him. You are an amalgamated unit com- 
posed of perhaps hundreds, perhaps. thou- 
sands of parts, but all in one. : 

You who are a farmer, with your one em- 
ployee, must have a community of interest 
with him that shall make your sympathies 
and feelings in common one with the other. 
You cannot afford—I have said you cannot 
afford, but I mean to say you must not treat. 
him in any way only as an equal and a 
fellow; you must treat him in such a way 
that if anything should occur that might be 
disastrous in your business, he should not 
shrug his shoulders and say, ‘Well, it.is none 

_ of my affair,” but, “It is our calamity.” 

What am I going to say to you dear 
women, who are the captains of industry of 
your ‘household, and :who-have to care for-the 
morals and the: behavior and.the culture of 
the ladies: who consent to»assist you? . It 
seems to.me,: from what littleobservation..£ 
have: been permitted te. enjoy, that’. these. 


aforesaid ladies are the worst, abused of -all. 


the employees. They cannot, by word or 


either large or’ 
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look, express an opinion; they are limited in 
their vocabulary to “Yes, ma’am’”’ and ‘No, 
ma’am”’; they are expected at all times and 
under all circumstances and under all condi- 
tions to smile and smile and be pleasant, no 
matter how tired they are; if company comes 
in, while you have a sinking at the heart, 
they also have a worse sinking, because they 
know that from the time the company comes 
till it departs, you are on another plane; 
you are stilted, you are dignified, you are 
unapproachable. You want to show to your 
guests that you have your servant under per- 
fect control, and that nothing is tolerated in 
your household but the most perfect disci- 
pline and the most perfect management in 
every detail. 

This lasts as long as the company lasts; 
then you come down from your high pinnacle 
and mix with your help in the common way; 
your help must discriminate between the 
times when your company comes and when 
your company goes; must notice your sigh of 
relief when you say, ‘Thank the Lord, 
they’ve gone!” and still not show, by word 
or look, that they notice the difference. Then 
come a few days of pleasant companionship, 
and when, in the providence of God, another 
relay of company comes, away you go on 
your old stilts, and the scene is enacted once 
more. 

Then, too, when your digestion is out of 
order, and you don’t sleep well, and perhaps 
the children are annoying, the poor servant 
has to bear the brynt and smile and still say, 
“Yes, ma’am,” and “No, ma’am.” So, as I 
remarked, there is a closer relation between 
the household private of industry and the 
household captain of industry than in any 
other condition of society or business; and 
therefore it seems to me there is so much the 
more necessity for the exemplification of the 
principles.of Jesus in the household than in 
any other place. 

The application, as the ministers call it, 
comes to us all, however. Do we ¢arry out 
the social principles of Jesus as captains of 
industry, or do we, in our grasping search 
for the almighty dollar, exclude from our 
thought any or all: of those principles and 
simply look upon the privates that are under 
our command as so much human cattle? 

I will tell you of one manufactory—a 
small one that I know of—where the pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers have 
so complete a unity of interest as to make 
it almost ideal. 
organized in this factory where all who 
choose can deposit their savings and receive 
interest ; the proprietor has no pecuniary in- 
terest in the matter, as all the funds are 
deposited in banks, but the habit of saving 
has been encouraged and inculcated by the 
management, so that the result is very re- 
markable. 

Other methods have been asoted by which 
a community of interest is encouraged, and 
throughout the whole factory a sense of 
brotherliness is evidenced. If an emergency 
comes where extra labor is required, there 
is no appeal to the non-commissioned officers 
and privates begging them to do this or that, 
but with one accord they all see the neces- 
sity and metaphorically strip off their coats 
and roll up their sleeves and work until the 
whole emergency is passed; so that there is; 
as I say, an ideal community interest be- 
tween the captains and the subalterns. 

Another humiliating fact is that in our 
search for bargains we are dealing in some- 
thing beside the material which .we pur- 
chase. When you are buying things below 
their» value you are perhaps dealing in the 
honesty of the men: and the virtue of. the 
women. 
personally responsible for the honesty, for 
the virtue, for the character of.our eae 
men and women..alike?; <0. 0 ~.% ‘ 

Take this thought. home, think. of it in- the 
night watches shen, you,-cannet :sleeps.think 
of it in the daytime when you are resting 


A’ savings bank has been: 


Do you know that you and: I are’ 
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from your labors; think of it when you are 
looking for a higher motive for living; and 
having made your decision, then act as an 
honest Christian man and woman should act, 
and feel that the blood of these immortal 
souls will not rest upon your heads. May 
we be lifted up, I pray, into a higher plane 
of the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do to you!” ‘ 


Hunting the Fishing Flect. 
in the North Sea 


It was the afternoon of the. Vigilant’s’ 
third day out from Billingsgate, and Smith’s 
Knoll Lightship lay 260 sea miles astern, 
south by west. Rather more than four hun- 
dred miles of sea and river had been put 
between us and London, and we were still 
looking for the fishing fleet that cruised 
somewhere between Scotland and Scandi- 
navia. : 

For days at a stretch, during the winter 
months, the fleet may be lost in the seething 
witches’ caldron of the North Sea. Car- 
riers, searching for it day and night, aré 
eager for the fish that is accumulating in half 
a hundred holds, but wind and fog conspire 
against them, Such a game of hide and seek 
was played not long ago for five days. If 
ever a seaman is justified in thé use of highly 
colored language, that seaman is the skipper 
of a fish-cutter in thick weather. 

A curtain of black velvet hung across the 
north, dropping abruptly from the pale blue 
of the midnight sky to a point, as it seemed, 
only a few miles beyond our prow. A cur- 
tain of the unfathomable gloom of night. 
The sun had gone down upon the port bow, 
and now the world was filled with a tender 
radiance, warmer than moonlight, gentler 
than sunshine, which silvered the sea up to 
the very threshold of its northern mystery. 
Downy feathers of palest gold floated in the 
northwestern heavens among greens ‘ahd 
blues and yellows of an exquisite tenuity. 
The hush of sunset blended with the bush’ OF 
dawn, making a new silence. 

We were sailing towards the portals of the © 
midnight sun, and though still far away, 
some of the peculiar glory of what must ever 
remain to the people of the south a wonder 
and a mystery came to us over the low bar 
of the horizon. And to that was added the 
equal and perpetual glory of the rising and 
the setting of the sun at sea. 

But the fleet was still hidden somewhere 
in the folds of the black curtain towards 
which we steered. 

“Try them with a rocket,” said the skipper. 

The sky was torn by a yellow point of 
fire, and a blue star dropped slowly into the 
sea. Ten minutes ,passed; then another 
rocket soared. ; d 

A third rocket, and we strain our eyés 
against the impenetrable blackness—threé 
men watching in silence. The ship is hardly 
moving, for we are afraid of running past the 
goal. 

A scratch upon the surface of the curtain. 
A star falling very slowly down its’ velvet 
folds. We have found the fleet. tah Mar- 
tin, in London Daily A Aus 


The Christian Patriot of Madras, India, 
pays a warm tribute to Harry Lauder, the 
Scoteh comedian who made a very successful 
tour of the United States last year. It says: 
“In the week days he:-treats people .to hila- 
rious laughter from-the footlights, and on:a 
Sunday it is really a pleasure to a Christian 
to hear. him sing soul-stirring solos with that : 
feeling, that fire and that fervor:.-that can 
emanate only from ajchild of God. A come. 
dian’ is not- necessarily a:sinnér. - People:in 
Madras: may soon; have.; the. opportunity: of 
laughing. with him -during» the: week sand be . 
drawn to the..Redeemer:.on Sunday “through 
his singing.” 
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The Happiness of Being 
Grown Up 


BY REY. J. EDGAR PARK 


There are so many things to be thankful 
for. It never struck me till I was buying 
my new pair of shoes for fifty cents more 
than I paid six months ago, how thankful I 
should be that I was not a centipede. 

In the same way it was when passing 
“the house where I was born” that it sud- 
denly flashed upon me how thankful I should 
be that I was grown up. I sat for years 
dangling feet that would not touch the floor 
and wishing I was grown up. I stood for 
years at the nursery window watching my 
father omnipotently leave the house and go 
down the street and turn the corner at last 
which led to the great, free world of fairy- 
land. My gods for many a year were men 
of thirty and forty, and my ideals boys of 
seventeen and eighteen. Now I am a god 
myself, but somehow it does not seem as nice 
as I thought it was going to be. I can rise 
up at this present moment and go down the 
street beneath the admiring gaze of another 
nursery window and turn at last the street 
corner that leads to the big, free world, but 
there is no romantic thrill at that corner 
now; around it there are just more streets 
and more houses. I am at perfect liberty 
not to eat my oatmeal at breakfast, but in- 
stead to steal down the street to that tempt- 
ing store and buy candy; but the sense of 
this freedom does not intoxicate as once it 
would have done. 

Yet, as I say, just as I was passing “the 
house where I was born,” it all came back 
to me how thankful I should be that I was 
grown up. Suddenly I got over all this cant 
about wishing I was a child again, and about 
childhood as being the happiest time in one’s 
life. Suddenly I felt that at last I had 
grown to man’s estate, that I had at last a 
chance to be “very proud and great, and tell 
the other girls and boys not to meddle with 
my toys.” 

It was glorious. I wanted to stop that 
anxious-looking man who was passing and 
tell him to cheer up, that I had just discoy- 
ered that we had grown up, that there was 
no one to prevent us from skipping school 
that afternoon and going to the ball game. 

But a second look, a second thought con- 
vinced me that we had all lost it; we have 
all lost the sense of the happiness of being 
grown up. We look at the past sentimen- 
tally, at the present discontentedly, at the 
future anxiously. 

Childhood? Who would be a child again? 
So would not I. Poetry is all very well, 
but it is the poet’s imagination. What are 
the three greatest factors in the life of the 
child? Agonizing, inarticulate, misunder- 
stood colic—everlasting, irritating, ‘“‘Don’t do 
thats’—burning envy and admiration of 
the freedom of grown-ups. The three ago- 
nies of childhood you and I do not, of course, 
remember when we long in verse for infancy 
again, but ask any six-months-old child and 
he will not deny that. my analysis is correct. 

Let us rejoice, therefore, fellow-grown-ups! 
We are what we dreamed one day we might 
be. Misunderstood colic is of the past. We 
now say ‘Don’t do that” to other little peo- 
ple. We are the spankers and no longer the 
spankees. 

In conclusion, if we dive into the depths 
of this profound subject we shall arrive at 
this valuable truth, that only people who 
keep their child-heart continue to appreciate 
right through life the happiness of being 
grown up. We have analyzed this for- 
gotten dark side of childhood, but there is 
a glory in childhood which has been best 
expressed by Meredith. in this phrase, “The 
rapture of the forward view.” 
preciate this side of happiness when you feel 
that your feet do not quite touch -the floor 


You only ap- - 
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yet, when you keep on looking forward to 
being more grown up than you are at pres- 
ent, when you still have your gods among 
living men and women. ‘The rapture of look- 
ing forward to greater powers of self-expres- 
sion, tO greater freedom of personality, to 
greater maturity in the spiritual life, this is 
the joy of those of us who are incurable 
children. 

The greatest happiness of being grown up 
is the happiness of finding one’s self still a 
child. 


In Praise of Fathers 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


It is one of the poor jokes of the funny 
column that the modern father is a stranger 
in his own family, and unhappily the condi- 
tions of city life give some warrant to the 
saying. Leaving early in the morning for 
a long day’s absence, the head of the house 
has only a few leisure hours for family in- 
tercourse. In provincial districts the condi- 
tions are somewhat better, but even in the 
most favorable circumstances the family 
wage-earner must necessarily lose much home 
companionship. All the more is he a home- 
lover. Banished all day from the enchanted 
region, he looks at it through rose-colored 
glasses as a place of refuge. Domestic mo- 
notony does not pall upon him; the chil- 
dren’s prattle does not tire him; the beauty 
of his daughters and the manliness of his 
sons continually astonish him. “The com- 
forts of home” fill his weary soul with con- 
tent. However he may appear to the outer 
world, he means to be a good family man in 
his home. 

And as father idealizes the home, the chil- 
dren in turn idealize father. He is their 
hero, the bravest and wisest and best of men. 
To be known as his children and to bear his 
name is a proud privilege. The stories of 
his boyhood are more thrilling than any 
romance; his manhood illustrates all the vir- 
tues. He is the reserve power in the home 
upon which to draw in time of need. All 
emergencies, perplexities, disputed questions, 
permissions, proprieties, expenditures, are re- 
ferred to him as the court of last appeal. If 
father says so, it is enough. The oracle has 
spoken. 

“What father will think of me” is to many 
a child the most powerful motive of conduct. 
Shall we who are grown up ever forget the 
flutter of excitement with which we brought 
home our school reports for father’s signa- 
ture? How anxiously we scanned hig face 
as he noted one by one the marks for ‘‘schol- 
arship’ and ‘“‘deportment’! It was in an- 
ticipation of this moment that we had worked 
all the term; it was at once the incentive to 
study and the reason for trying to be good. 
The strongest argument in mother’s code of 
discipline was, “I shall tell your father.” 
That father should ever be ashamed of me 
seemed to me in my own childhood the 
depths of degradation. A single word of re- 
proof from him went deeper than mother’s 
severest punishment. What father would 
really do if he knew our worst badness we 
never tried to think. Imagination quailed 
before such a catastrophe—and we trusted in 
mother to avert it. A few words of praise 
or even a smile of approval from: him were 
worth working for with might and main. 
That he should be really proud of us was 
highest heaven. 

It is not until we reach years of discretion 
that we realize how much our fathers sacri- 
fice for us. A mother’s self-denial is more 
obvious; it is freely discussed and accepted 
as a matter of course. She bears with cheer- 
ful resignation the crown of martyrdom. 
But the father’s secret ambitions are re- 
pressed before they are even suspected, if 
they interfere with the advantages of the 
children. It does not occur to us till too 
late that the tastes in which father was sup- 
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posed to be lacking were stifled that ours 
might be cultivated. It is because “Father 
does not care for music and lectures” that 
the children have the opportunity for these 
refinements. What he himself had lacked 
and longed for, the fond father sets himself 
to give his sons and daughters. In their life 
his own youth is renewed. With thinning 
hair and bent shoulders he shares their in- 
terests with boyish zest. He shouts lustily 
for the victory of Geoffrey’s team, and lis- 
tens gravely to Dorothy’s prize essay. When 
mother is “too busy for such foolishness” 
father will always lend his sympathetic ear. 

It is part of a father’s unselfishness that 
he does not look for gratitude from his chil- 
dren, and is touched and surprised when it 
is proffered. The necktie-holder and shaving- 
case which his little girls bestow upon him 
at Christmas seem to him miracles of art. 
With their arms around his neck and their 
soft cheeks against his, he is as happy as a 
king. It takes so little to please father! It 
is part, too, of his humility that he regards 
mother as the real family manager. His 
deepest sense of chivalry is aroused by the 
wonderful ways of a woman in bringing up 
her family. It is she who magnifies his 
office and, while she rules the home, he is 
the power behind the throne. 

It is often remarked that the father has 
been much less praised than the mother in 
song ‘and story, but this is only superficially 
true. In Shakespeare and the Bible the 
father receives his full meed of honor. From 
these great storehouses of literature we may 
frame our highest ideals of the relation be- 
tween father and child. Through human 
fatherhood, the Divine Love is most clearly 
made manifest in the world of men. When 
Hebrew theology and pagan philosophy had 
exhausted themselves in describing the In- 
finite in finite terms, the Son of Man came 
forth to teach us to call him by the dear 
human name of Father, 


Counsel to Business Women 


Some of the advice which Florence Night- 
ingale gave to the young women of her day 
who entered into industrial or professional 
life is applicable to wage-earners of the pres- 
ent time. She said to them: “Qualify your- 
self for it as a man does for his work. Sub- 
mit yourself to rules of business as men do, 
by which alone you can make God’s business 
succeed; for he has never said that he will 
give his success and his blessing to sketchy 
and unfinished work.” In her judgment 
much of the mischief in women’s lives arose 
from their tendency to exempt themselves 
from the rules of training considered needful 
for men. Miss Nightingale was a fine ex- 
ponent of her own theories. Legends have 
grown up about her name which imply that 
she wrought miracles of healing through the 
power of her personality, and the devotion 
of her wealth and culture to humanitarian 
ends; whereas she went to the Crimean War, 
not as a novice, but after thorough drill in 
French and German hospitals. She brought 
to her task scientific knowledge as well as 
a sentiment of pity. The Order of Merit 
bestowed upon her by King Edward was in- 
stituted by him as a recognition of distin- 
guished services in art or science. The mem- 
bership is limited to twenty-four, and she is 
the only woman on whom the honor has been 
conferred. But it was earned by applying 
to herself the rigid rules of conduct which 
she recommended to other young women. 


One does not need to believe in human 
depravity to recognize’ the prejudice which 
most persons have against anything which 
is proposed as good for them. The most suc- 
cessful philanthropists are those who most 
skillfully conceal their benevolent intent.— 
S. M. Crothers. 
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The Troubles We Have 


The birds, when they get up at dawn, 

Give their feathers a jolly good shake; 
The cat, with a stretch and a yawn, 

Runs outdoors, for she’s quite wide awake. 


But we have to wash and then dress, 
Brush our hair and our teeth and the rest; 
While all nature’s other live things 
Wake up, in the morning, all dressed. 
Isabel Lyndall, in St. Nicholas. 


Kitty Simpkins’s Clothes 


BY PATTEN BEARD 


Susan Hoockaway was playing jacks on 
the back porch just outside of the kitchen 
door. Susan Hoockaway was decidedly 
happy, for it was a bright Saturday morn- 
ing and there was just nothing to do but 
have a good time. 

From the inside of the house came the 
warm, spice-laden sniff of baking ginger 
cookies, and the gray cat, Catalpa, curled 
up on the porch step beside Susan purred 
an accompaniment to the tune of Saturday 
content. 

Then the postman came with the letter. 

What did the postman have to bring that 
letter for! First place, it stopped the game 
of jacks that had just come to ‘“fourses.” 
Second place, the jackstone rolled off into 
the garden when Susan stood up to take the 
letter; Catalpa’s purring stopped short—and 
the Saturday morning that had begun so well 
for Susan Hoockaway began to look dark. 

The letter was from Mrs. Simpkins, and it 
was easy enough to know what it must be 
about. Mrs. Simpkins was’ sending Mrs. 
Hoockaway some of her Kitty’s last year’s 
outgrown clothes. Kitty Simpkins’s clothes 
arrived periodically—spring and autumn. 
They were always announced by a letter that 
suggested to Mrs. Hoockaway the possibility 
of their being useful to her little daughter, 
Susan. 

“T suppose the old expressman will bring 
’m soon,” Susan commented. Then she went 
back to her seat on the porch, but she 
couldn’t get her mind back on the game. It 
was full of thoughts like these: 

“T don’t see why I have to have Kitty 
Simpkins’s dresses! I don’t like to wear 
’m—fussy old duds! That’s what they are, 
and I just finished wearing out her old win- 
ter plaid, too. I don’t see why Kitty Simp- 
kins can’t wear out her own things!” 

Susan spent the morning in being miser- 

“able. To be sure, the sun shone and it con- 
tinued to be a fine Saturday for a good time, 
but the expressman came, and in a bundle 
came Kitty’s outgrown, last summer’s dresses. 

There was a green and white challie, cut 
with a Dutch neck and elbow sleeves. It 
was too tight—oh! ever so much too tight, 
Susan declared when it was tried on. Mrs. 
Hoockaway admitted the fact. Possibly it 
might be fixed. 

Then there was a red and white gingham. 
That was too short—but the hem might be 
let down. Even Susan admitted that the 
dress didn’t pinch anywhere. 

There was a muslin, too. Susan regarded 
it critically, as one needs must when one 
knows what it would be like to wear a mus- 
lin dress with purple flowers on it all sum- 
mer long for best. 

Of course that was the one dress that 
fitted perfectly. It had absolutely nothing 
the matter with it—except that it had purple 
flowers sprigged all over it. 

“Tt will make a nice Sunday dress,” 
Mother Hoockaway remarked, “much nicer 
than any we could buy, Susie. It was cer- 
tainly kind of Mrs. Simpkins and Kitty. 


For the Children 


Really, this will be all ready for you to wear 
tomorrow. What! You don’t want to wear 
it? You don’t like the color of the flowers? 
Why, Susie! I’m sure that most little girls 
would be thankful to have such a dainty 
dress. And you can wear it so nicely with 
the pretty hat which came with it.” 

Oh! A hat trimmed with purple flowers! 
And it tied under the chin like a bonnet. It 
was really too dreadful! 

Susan regarded herself critically in the 
looking-glass. 

“T declare, I won’t!’’ Susan tore off the 
hat and wiggled out of the offending dress. 
“T won’t wear this, Mother, I won’t !” 

Then Susan Hoockaway burst into tears, 
declaring that she never, never, never would 
wear the red and white gingham either or 
the green challie with the Dutch neck. She 
wished that Mrs. Simpkins would stop send- 
ing Kitty’s old clothes. 

Of course after this- Mother Hoockaway 
sent Susan up to her room to think things 
over. She had to carry up with her the new 
muslin dress and the hat which went with it. 

“Hang them carefully in your closet, 
Susan, and when you are thoroughly sorry 
for what you have said you may come and 
tell me.” 

Thump, thump, thump, up the back stairs 
went Susan to her room, the box with the 
purple-sprigged dress in it hitting each step 
of ascent. The hat with the wide ribbons 
hung over her arm. The green challie and 
the red and white gingham trailed over her 
shoulder; they, at least, did not have to be 
worn to Sunday school or church! 

Down in a heap went the three dresses 
upon Susan’s little white bed, bonnet on top 
of them. Then, because there was no place 
else so comforting as the window-sill, Susan 
put her arms down upon it and wept as only 
one who is destined to wear a _purple- 
sprigged muslin can weep. 

In the midst of it all came Clara Bell 
Young’s signal. Clara Bell Young was the 
girl who had just moved into the house next 
door. She was really a very nice girl in- 
deed. Susan thought that everything she did 
was perfect. They had agreed to be chums 
and to tell each other everything, so natu- 
rally, when Clara Bell gave a soft, low 
whistle of Bob White, Susan dabbed her 
nose and eyes with a wet mop of a handker- 
chief and put her head out of her window. 
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“Come out!” Clara Bell called. 
and have some fun! 


“Come 
We're going on a long 


drive. Mother said to ask if you could 
come.” 

“Can't!” returned Susan. 

“Why not?” ° 


“Oh, because—I can’t”— 

“What's the reason?” Clara Bell came 
closer under the window. “I’m going to 
come in and ask your mother if you can’t,” 
she called. ‘ 

Then Susan Hoockaway bent down over 
the window-sill and explained matters. She 
told of the arrival of the sprigged purple 
muslin and the reason that she might not 
leave her room. 

Clara Bell listened. “Is it there in your 
room? Go get it and show it to me,” she 
commanded. 

Susan obeyed. She hung the dress out of 
the window and the hat that went with it 
she dangled by one ribbon in her other hand, 

For one moment there was silence. 

“Isn’t it just dreadful?’ Susan inquired. 

“Dreadful?” Clara Bell’s voice intimated 
that it was really anything but that. “Why, 
that isn’t purple at all, you goose! It’s 
lavender,’ she said. “Don’t you know the 
difference?’ 

Susan regarded the dress. “I call it pur- 
ple,’ she said, weakening. ‘Do you like it?” 

“Do I!” Clara Bell exclaimed. ‘Why, it 
is ever so nice, I think. Put it on and let’s 
see how you look in it.” 

Susan obeyed. When she again appeared 
at the window the hat was tied under her 
chin and she looked down at Clara Bell in 
the dress that she had vowed never, never, 
never to wear. i 

“Oh, how sweet!” cooed Clara Bell. “You 
do look like a—a dear,’ she ended. ‘Don’t 
you know that that is all the style this year 
—to wear hats that tie under the chin?” 

“Like this?’ inquired Susan, “not like 
this? You don’t like this, Clara Bell, 
really!” 

But Clara Bell’s admiration was too sin- 
cere to admit of questioning. ‘I wish I had 
one like it!’ she exclaimed. 

“Well,” returned Susan Hoockaway, “I 
think I have sort of changed my mind about 
it a little. I didn’t like it at first.” 

“T wish somebody’d send me a lot of 
dresses,” Clara Bell continued. ‘“I’d be 
awfully happy. I don’t mind wearing things 
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The Children’s Pulpit 


The Mown Grass 


BY REY. E. ‘H. BYINGTON 


When the summer heat is severe noth- 
ing looks more woeful than the mown 
grass. Whether itis the hayfield which 
has been left mere stubble by the mow- 
ing machine, or the front yard that has 
been cut close by the lawn mower, it 
turns brown as the scorching rays of the 
sun beat down upon it fiercely all day 
and for many days. But when the rain 
comes the trees brighten up, the vines 
are refreshed, drooping flowers lift up 
their heads, but no one rejoices so much 
and no plant is so blessed as is the mown 
grass. That is why one passage in the 
Psalms speaks of God, when he comes to 
bless his people, as rain upon the mown 
grass. 

It is a beautiful act when a boy or girl 
can quench thirst. Fortunate are those 


whose summer task is to sprinkle the 
lawn, the spray falling like rain upon 
the roots of the mown grass. I saw re- 
cently a man with such a spirit who built | 
and filled with water a cement basin for 
the thirsty birds. Jesus himself said that 
whoever gave a cup of cold water in the 
name of a disciple should not be without 
his reward. 

But there are hearts also that are like 
the mown grass. You can tell them some- 
times by the sadness of their counte- 
nances. The next time you see a troubled 
face, plan at once to be like a fine sum- 
mer shower. Whoever, by some smile 
and cheery word or by some helpful deed, 
refreshes a weary heart and brightens a 
sad countenance is like rain upon the 
mown grass. 
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By Robert E. Speer 


“T guess I was horrid,’ Susan explained. 
“You've helped me think things over, and I 
guess I'll go and tell Mother now.” 

And she disappeared from the window, 
sprigged muslin, bonnet and all. 

When Clara Bell ran up the back porch 
steps she found Mrs. Hoockaway and Susan 
in the kitchen. Mrs. Hoockaway was kissing 
Susan and Clara Bell knew that the Simp- 
kins’s hat had been accepted, that the 
sprigged muslin dress was gratefully ac- 
knowledged and that Susie Hoockaway had 
said she was sorry she was so naughty. 

When Clara Bell stated her errand, ‘‘to 
have Susan go for a long drive to visit Aunt 
Sarah,” to be gone all day and drive home 
after dinner with Clara Bell and her mother, 
Mrs. Hoockaway smiled. 

“Of course Susie may go,” she said. “And 
she is all ready to start now. Isn’t that 
nice?” 

So Clara Bell ran off with Susan, and her 
arm was around the waist of the. sprigged 
muslin. And the Saturday turned out to be 
a happy Saturday for Susan Hoockaway, 
after all. 


Hunts in the Bible 


In the speech of Paul at Antioch, found 
in Acts 13: 16-41 (King James Version), 
find the following references : 

1. To a king mentioned three times in 
Luke 2. 

2. To a number used in a question in 
Matt. 18. 

8. To two persons, one of whom speaks 
of the other in Matt. 21. 

4. To certain parts of the human body 
spoken of as injured in 2 Sam. 9. 


5. To a man spoken of in high terms in : 


Neh: 9. 
6. To a city described in Acts 1 as being 
a certain distance from a certain place. 
7. To two titles of rulers mentioned in 
Ps.- 148. 
8. To a religious rite which, it is said 
in John 4, Jesus did not himself perform. 
9. To a region to which, according to 
Mark 1, Jesus returned after an absence. 
10.. To certain articles of clothing for 
which, in Amos 2, it is said people were 
‘bought, and sold. 
11... To a famous event and an important 
day both mentioned-in Hx. 20. 
12. To. a very famous object referred to 
_under a different name in Heb. 12. - 
13.. To a person who made a curious use 
‘of water in Matt. 27. 
14. To two men who had a falling out, 
‘described in 1 Sam. 13. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF AUG. 27 


1. Saul (19, etc.); Ananias (10, etc.) ; 
Barnabas (27); Peter (32, ete.) ; Tabitha (or 
! Doreas) (86, etc.). 


2. (a) Jerusalem (2, etc.) ; Joppa (36, etc.) ; 
Lydda (32, etc.) ; (b) Cesarea (30); (c) Tar- 
sus (30) ; (d@) Damascus (2, etc.). 

3. Letters (2) ; Synagogues (2, etc.) ; Pricks 
(5); Street. (11); House (11); .Vessel (15); 
Meat (19); Gates (24); Wall (25) ; Basket 
(25); Bed (33, ete.); Coats (39); Garments 
(39). 

4, Light (3); Jesus (27); Ananias (12). 

5. Disciples (of the Lord) (1); Any of this 
Way (2); Saints (13); All that call on thy 
Name (14, 21) ; Brethren (30) ; Apostles (27) ; 
The churches (31). 

6. Chief priests (21); High Priest (1)-; 
; Saul at first (1) ; Grecians (29) ; Jews (23). 

7. Prayer (11); Baptism (18); Preaching 
(20) ; Almsgiving (36); Kneeling (40); Fast- 
ing (9); Laying on of hands (17). 

8. Jesus (5, ete.) ; Lord (5, ete.) ; Son of 
God (20); Christ (20, etc.). 

9. Byes and hand (8). 

10. (a) Judas (11); Simon the tanner 
(43) ;.(b) On Straight Street (11); By the 
seaside (Acts 10: 6). 

11. “Seeing no man” (i.¢., because there 
was no one there to see) (7); “Saw no man” 
(i. e., because he was blinded ) (8). 
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Concluding the series on Men of Mark in Prayer 


“Before I close,’ writes a missionary in 
a personal letter from interior China, “let 
me tell you how old Tao, the chapel keeper 
in Feng Yiang, has been quickened in his 
Christian life. I have noticed a marked 
change in him the last year. He is failing 
in health somewhat, and with it he is, in his 
spirit, becoming docile and like a child. It 
is touching to see this tall, fearless and, at 
one time, overbearing old farmer, experienc- 
ing the transforming power of the gospel of 
God’s love. He came to me not long ago 
and said, very earnestly: ‘Tell me what my 
faults are. I want to be better. You’re my 
pastor, and I’ll do just as you say.’ 

“Tt was after the inquirers’ class. We had 
given them a Chinese meal in our front guest 
hall, and most of the men had started for 
their homes in the country. I went over to 
see about getting the rooms they had been 
using in order. While I was inside I heard 
voices in the courtyard. I looked out the 
door and there, kneeling on the ground in the 
middle of the court, oblivious of everything 
around him, was old Tao, and kneeling by 
his side was a poor old man. I recognized 
him as a street vender of peanuts. He 
hardly made enough to live on in this way, 
and we had allowed him to sleep on the 
place, as he had no other home. Old Tao 
had gotten him down on his knees to pray, 
and he was also praying for him. With all 
the strength of his rugged heart and with 
tears he prayed for this old man, who had 
wandered so far into the darkness, that he 
might come back. ‘I don’t know, Lord, 
whether he can come back or not, but thou 
knowest, and if thou canst bring him back, 
do it, and make him know thee, the Heavenly 
Father.’ So old Tao prayed, and I don’t 
know that I ever heard a more earnest 
prayer. But he was not going to let his 
Christian love stop with simply praying for 
this man. Winter had begun and the poor 
man had no coverlet to sleep under and his 
coat was thin and in tatters, so old Tao at 
once busied himself in raising a little money 
among his friends to buy something to keep 
him warm. He came to me, and when I 
gave a little help, before I could turn around 
he was down on his knees in the middle of 
my study thanking the Heavenly Father and 
praying again for the man he was trying to 
help. Afterwards he said to me: ‘I’m an 
ignorant old man and have never been to 
school. I don’t know anything about the 
great and deep teachings of Christianity, but 
I can tell of Christ, the Saviour. I know 
that doctrine.’ And as old Tao went out of 
the room that day, I thought of the time 
when Jesus called a little child and set him 
in the midst of them and said, ‘Hxcept ye 


’ turn and become as little children, ye shall 


wise enter 
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in no 
Heaven. 

In Miss Miner’s “China’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” there are pictures of many men and 


into the Kingdom of 


“women and children among the Chinese 


Christians who knew how to pray: 

“The Christians were all gone now,” says 
little Ts’ao Tso Liu, aged eleven, after most 
of his people had been killed by the Boxers 
at Ku Ho; “just a few orphan children were 
left. I heard my Uncle Ts’ao pleading with 
the Boxers for my life: ‘He is the only one 
left, and he is such a little fellow. He'll not 
take vengeance on you.’ J had many wealthy 
relatives in the village, some of whom had 
joined the Boxers, so the Boxers promised 
not to kill me. But it seemed to me I would 
be so much happier if I could join my loved 
ones in heaven. The next night after they 
died I had such a beautiful dream about 
them. I saw my father, mother and two 


sisters in white robes, with a flood of glory 
about them and a great throng of angels 
close by. ‘Two or three times this Vision 
came to me and comforted me. 

“Ror a few days I lived with my Uncle 
Ts’ao, working in the field for him. I was 
very hungry and tired, for my uncle gave 
me only a little food, and made me work 
hard all day. I had never worked before, 
and the sun seemed so very, very hot. Uncle 
Ts’ao had taken away all my shoes and 
stockings, and my tender feet were stabbed 
and bleeding from the dry grainstalks. He 
often taunted me, saying: ‘What made you 
all follow the foreigners? Father, mother, 
sisters, uncle, all are dead. It is their pun- 
ishment.’ When I knelt down to pray my 
uncle would roar out, ‘Why are you kneeling 
down?’ I would not answer him, but when 
I got up he would ask again, ‘What are you 
doing? ‘Praying to God,’ I said. ‘Why? 
‘Because God is true, and the Buddhas and 
idols are false.’. But I did not tell him how 
peace came into my heart when I prayed. 
I used to thank God for saving my life and 
ask him to help me, and I prayed that he 
would Jet my father and mother and sisters 
go hand in hand into heaven.” | 

This little chap came safely through. Mrs. 
Kao did not come safely through, and her 
daughter, Jessica; only survived her a little 
while. They were taken by the Boxers in 
Pao-ting-fu: ‘‘Neither of the women were 
strong, and Mrs. Kao’s feet had been crippled 
by tight binding in her girlhood, so it was 
impossible for her to walk fast. At nearly 
every step the Boxers tried to hasten their 
poor captives by striking their backs with 
the blunt edge of their swords: Jessica 
pleaded: ‘My mother’s feet are small, and it 
isn’t easy for her. to walk. Don’t hurry her 
so’; but the girl’s entreaty fell on deaf ears. 

“Nearly a mile away was a Boxer temple, 
and soon Mrs. Kao and Jessica stood in its 
courtyard, the blazing sun beating down on 
their uncovered heads. Mrs. Kao turned to 
the Boxers with ‘the earnest plea, ‘If you 
intend to kill us, do it now; don’t heap re- 
peated insult and torture on us.’ Then, look- 
ing in her daughter’s face, she asked, ‘Are 
you afraid?’ ‘Mother,’ replied Jessica, ‘Jesus 
is with you and me; it there anything to 
fear?’ ‘Let us pray together,’ said the 
mother; and, with arms still tied behind 
them, they knelt down in the midst of their 
clamorous, crowding persecutors. 

“The next scene is in a small room in this 
same temple, where for two days they were 
imprisoned together. Many were the words 


- of counsel which the mother had spoken to 


the young girl; precious was the comfort 
which had come to both as, time after time, 
the mother started up with face all aglow. 
‘Jessica, I see Jesus has come; do you see 
him? ‘Mother,’ said the girl, ‘I believe 
Jesus is always with those who love him.’ ” 
And he was with them to the end. 

It is those who can pray thus who can also 
sing: ~ 


“T fear no foe with him at. hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitterness 

Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy 
victory? 

I triumph still, if thou abide with me.” 


Theodore Parker was a great preacher, and 
an edition of his works has lately been 
brought out commemorating the centenary 
of his birth. It is singular, however, that 
his most enduring words were his record of 
an experience in the awakening of his con- 
science at four years of age. It has become 
a classic in the psychological studies of child- 
hood. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Christ’s Last Public Teaching 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


II. His Encouragement to the 
Multitude 


The two parables you taught last Sunday 
expressed the judgment of the Messiah on 
the leaders of the church and nation to 
whom he had been sent. It was the judg- 
ment which the consciences of men approve 
on those in positions of influence who have 
become fixed in their religious opinions and 
shut out whatever would change them, refus- 
ing to examine whether or not it is true 
(Matt. 21: 32, 42, 43). The chief priests 
and Pharisees knew that Jesus was likening 
them to the husbandmen who shut out of the 
vineyard and maltreated the messengers of 
the owner of it, and to the builders who re- 
jected the stone which fitted the place of the 
capstone of the building. The people knew 
it, too. No doubt they asked what verdict 
he would pronounce on them. “In the im- 
pending doom which he had foretold was 
there any better outlook for them than for 
their priests and teachers? 

To answer this question Jesus told them 
the story of the king’s wedding feast for his 
son. Hxplain the Oriental custom of send- 
ing preliminary invitations which, when not 
formally declined, are considered as accepted. 
Then consider : 

1. The rejecters of the invitation. Em- 
phasize the insulting ways in which it was 
rejected (Matt. 22: 5) and the climax of the 
wantonness of those invited. Point out that 
the invitation was from their king, to whom 
they owed obedience, that it was to a feast 
for their entertainment offered as a gracious 
favor, and that it was to celebrate the con- 
Summation of the hopes of the king as a 
father for the honor of his family. Ask your 
pupils to express their opinion of those who 
tossed aside the invitation and heaped injury 
on insult. Show that God is our king, that 
his Kingdom is prepared for mankind, that 
the invitation to enter is a gracious favor, 
that to reject it is to dishonor Christ, the 
King’s Son, who has opened for men the 
gates of the Kingdom at the sacrifice of him- 
self. What is righteous judgment of those 
who scoff at his call? 

2. The extension of the invitation. The 
priests and Pharisees were educated to 
understand the invitation, But in egotism 
and arrogance those who had the first oppor- 
tunity rejected it. Would it, then, be ex- 
tended to the common people? In the last 
lesson. Jesus had answered this question 
directly to the leaders (chap. 21: 31, 48). 
Now he answered it to the people (22: 9). 
The main lesson of the parable is that, 
while the official heads of the church ex- 
‘cluded themselves from Christ’s Kingdom, 
losing not only their political existence but 
their religious privileges, those whom they 
regarded as outcasts and heathen (John 7: 
47-49) would enter and be welcome (Matt. 
‘22: 10). Don’t try to fit every phrase in the 
parable to the lesson it was meant to teach. 
The unworthy, who thought themselves 
worthy, were invited and shut themselves 
out (v. 8). The bad who knew they were 
bad were invited with the good and came in. 
But they did not come in to remain bad. 
Lest any one should think that, Christ told 
the people of: : 

3. The guest out of place. One man ac- 
cepted the invitation who had no regard to 
the character of the assembly. His presence 
dishonored it, because he had chosen to come 
unprepared (v. 11). He had deliberately 
.accepted the invitation while rejecting well- 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept. 11. The King’s Marriage Feast. 
Matt. 22: 1-14. 


. 


‘work with God. 


understood conditions. This is made evident 
by the kind request of the host for an ex- 
planation of his presence without the usual 
apparel, to which no answer from him was 
possible (v. 12). He was a hypocrite and a 
sneak. Compare v. 13 with chap. 24: 51. 

Show that, while the invitation to come 
into the Kingdom of God through the love 
and mercy of his Son, Jesus Christ, is ex- 
tended to everybody (Rev. 22: 17), only 
those can accept it who know and love him. 
The sifting process is constantly going on 
(Matt. 22: 14). Every one who knows he 
is called, by comparing his experience and 
his aspirations with the character of the 
Kingdom, knows whether or not he is chosen 
(v. 14). The sifting of that crisis when 
Jesus spoke was so severe that for a time it 
seemed as though no guests remained (chap. 
26: 56). In these quiet times it is no less 
thorough. But life is valueless to those who 
do not stand the test (Matt. 16: 24-26). 
Kindly, faithfully press home this truth on 
your pupils. 


God’s Work and Ours 


Many of us are discouraged because we 
think of our work as exclusively our own, 
and not as a part of the work which God is 
doing in his world. Of course if we are 
refusing the task to which God calls us or 
living merely in pursuit of selfish interests 
we ought to be discouraged. God would not 
be kind if he left us long at rest in self- 
pleasing. 

When, however, we are able to think of 
our own contribution as a part of the build- 
ing which God began and will finish in his 
own good time, we learn humility and we 
learn exaltation. Our little must be small 
in comparison with the great things of God. 
But what a wonderful thing it is to be ac- 
cepted as a helper in the divine plan for 
men! We know that we are not indispensa- 
ble to the world. It will go upon its way 
when we have left it. But the great God 
who made the world has condescended to 
require our work as a part of his wide plan. 
If we dare not presume, neither dare we 
think of our own lives in smaller terms than 
those of the will of God for our co-operation 
in his tasks. 

When we ask for reasons why God asks 
our help, we are driven from the realm of 
philosophy to the field of experience. God is 
so determined that man shall be his fellow- 
worker that he slows down the rate of prog- 
ress for his Kingdom to the pace which we 
can keep. Christ is the turning point of 
God in history. The ages waited on his.com- 
ing.‘ On his fulfillment in a Christlike 
church the ages wait. God will not be hur- 
ried, because he will not leave his children 
behind him in the way. 

Self-conceit is the great hindrance in our 
When the preacher is 
thinking how well he preaches, he ceases to 
be able to preach well. When the mother 
says, “How admirable a mother I am for 
my children!” the children feel the chill. 
When our own shadow falls upon the way 
we walk, we have turned our backs upon the 
sun. When we can overlook self—its wishes, 
prejudices, spites and indulgences—to look 
to Christ, then, and then only, are we 
equipped to do our work for God. 

We must not expect that every moment 
shall be spent in apparent, direct contribu- 
tion to the upbuilding of God’s Kingdom. 
As the mower stops to whet his scythe and 
the carpenter to put an edge upon his tool, 
so God takes considerate care for our rest 
and recreation. But we must not forget in 
rest that we are his workmen. That is the 
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test of pleasure, as it is the test of quiet. 
There are men whose lightest hours seem to 
be full of the spirit of essential reverence. 
Even their laughter rings true to the spirit 
of love. To serve while we can in the direct 
work to which God has called us, but to be 
always in the spirit of service, is the way of 
the true disciple. While we live thus in 
joyful fellowship our unconscious influence 
may be more effective than our conscious 
work for God. 

Such a conception of life and work trans- 
forms the world. It robs it alike of its 
commonplace and of its fear. Least among 
the worlds though it may seem, it is great 
with the upholding and joy-giving presence 
of the Highest. How can my work be pitiful 
and poor unless in forgetiuluess of God I 
make it so? Nor is this the sole workshop 
of God’s plans. Though I go hence, I go 
where he assigns my labors, and in the honor 
of his choice for me I am upheld and made 
forever honorable. The one pettiness of life 
is disobedience. The one fear is that we 
may refuse the work to which our Father 
calls. 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 4-10. God’s 
Work and Ours. Isa. 55: 1-18; Matt. 25: 
1-30. Our part in God’s work. Why does 
he wish our help? Self-conceit a hindrance. 
to faithful work. How shall we make -our- 
selves ready to be used by God? 


The Power of a Revival 


In a spiritual revival there is commonly 
much speaking. But the power in it that 
moves a nation or a generation is not caused 
by speech nor communicated by it. That, so 
far as we can trace it, lies in the absorption 
by some elect soul, or group of souls, of the 
inward spiritual forces that lie around us 
waiting to be tapped and used. Religious 
men talk of “baptisms of the Spirit” as 
though these were casual, uncharted phenom- 
ena, coming one knows not whence or how. 
When we have a true science of the soul we 
shall not talk thus loosely. We do not 
speak of ‘‘baptisms of electricity.” We know 
this as a constant force, available when we 
recogniz its laws and put ourselves in right 
relation to it. We have yet to recognize the 
truth that in like manner the spiritual powers 
are constant—there about us—avyailable 
always when we know how to find them. 
The great impulses that from time to time 
break upon the world and stir it to a new 
inward life come always in the first place 
from prepared natures, pure, unworldly 
spirits which, as the retina to light, are im- 
pressionable to the higher influences, become 
impregnated with them, and then communi- 
cate them mysteriously to their fellows. 
From such souls issue mystic potencies 
which charge the atmosphere, making it elec- 
tric, creating in it new vibrations which 
penetrate and overwhelm the hearts of men. 
That is how revivals come. We shall never 
get them by loquacity. They are the results, 
wherever they spring up, of some silent, in- 
ward culture of the spirit—J/. B., in London 
Christian World. 


The Executive Commission of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, re- 
ports The Interior, has decided to attempt to 
consolidate the five home societies of the de- 
nomination into two. If Congregationalists 
were to adopt this Presbyterian plan they 
would combine the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, with the Sunday school missionary work 
joined, the Church Building Society and the 
American Missionary Association into one 
organization, and the Education Society and 
Sunday School and Publishing Society into 
another. In some cases Congregationalists 
have profited by waiting for other denomina- 
tions to try experiments for them. 
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Among the New Books 


Studies in Philosophy and Ethics 


A collection of forcible essays on topics 
ethical, social and theological is Jnterludes, 
by James Morris Whiton (Whittaker. 
$1.00). There are two thoughtful studies 
of the personality of Jesus in The Ideal 
Man, and Jesus’ God-consciousness a Hu- 
man Attainment. Two chapters deal help- 
fully with the problem of prayer. And 
under such titles as The Moral Use of Prop- 
erty, the Ethical Significance of Money, An 
Hthical Creed, and Ethical Progress in the 
Nineteenth Century, some of the current 
social questions are sensibly discussed. 
There are twenty of these essays, and the 
author’s vigorous style and keen thought 
hoid the attention from first to last. 

“The applied and experimental habit of 
mind” is the happy characterization of prag- 
matism by John Dewey in one of his eleven 
essays in the volume entitled The Influence 
of Darwin on Philosophy (Holt. $1.40 net). 
The title is taken from the opening essay, in 
which the author declares that “the origin 
and meaning of the ideas that rose up like 
armed men against Darwinism are to be 
sought in science and philosophy, not in re- 
ligion,’ an interesting truth which Mr. 
Dewey goes on to demonstrate. Some of the 
other topics discussed are Experience and 
Objective Idealism, Beliefs and Hxistences, 
Intelligence and Morals. They are the 
shrewd and practical utterances of a prag- 
matist and will greatly interest readers fond 
of philosophy. 

A scholarly discussion of the general laws 
that govern the rise and fall of national life 
is The Psychology of Politics and History, 
by Prof. J. A. Dewe of Ottawa (Longmans. 
$1.50). The writer believes that human 
passions, desires and the complex movements 
of the human mind, not external influences, 
are the elements that affect the progress or 
deterioration of nations. He _ endeavors, 
therefore, to discover what happens to the 
individual under certain conditions, the in- 
fluence of philosophers and statesmen on the 
popular mind, the influences of religion, 
pagan and Christian, of international inter- 
course, ete. Practical application is lacking 
to the discussion, but this may be considered 
as an interesting introduction to the subject. 

That most men identify the good of self 
with the good of others is the optimistic 
conclusion to which Prof. R. M. McConnell 
leads his readers in a discussion of The Duty 
of Altruism (Maemillan. $1.50 net). He 
considers theology, metaphysics, law, logic, 
psychology, physiology, evolution, and finds 
that in none of them is the obligation to 
altruism to be found. It is in the nature 
of man, not in logic or reason or theology 
that the bridge between egoism and altruism 
exists. There is in every man the will to 
live the largest life possible and this*leads 
him to multiply himself by union with other 
lives, “to pour .his life-force into others.” 
To serve others is not a “duty,” it is the 
voluntary expression of good will. “The 
words ‘duty’ and ‘obligation’ could be given 
up without harm.” It is only the “morally 
insane” who are indifferent to the well-being 
of others. Some may think that the author 
really begs the question, but his discussion 
is certainly interesting and highly compli- 
mentary to human nature. 

For the student of ethics access to the 
widely-seattered historic authorities is not 
always convenient. Prof. Benjamin Rand of 
Harvard has done much to meet this diffi- 
culty by gathering together the great utter- 
ances on ethics from Socrates to James 
Martineau, under the title, The Classical 
Moralists (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 net). 
The service of the book will be twofold: 


first, as an introduction for the student to 
the classical authorities, all within the com- 
pass of a single volume, and then as a book 
of reference for the more advanced scholar. 
It will also serve admirably as a text-book 
for additional reading in our university 
courses. In the space of not quite 800 pages, 
well printed on good paper, we have the gist 
of all the most influential thinking on this 
great theme. 


Notable Fiction 


Mr. George Meredith’s literary executors 
have given us a new, though not a completed 
story, from his literary remains in Celt and 
Saxon (Scribuer’s. $1.50). The book bears 
evidence of belonging to his middle period 
and also of having been abandoned in despair 
of a satisfactory working out and completion. 
The contrast between temperaments of the 
Englishman and the Celt promised to be a 
congenial theme for Mr. Meredith’s humor 
and irony. A young Irishman, trained in 
the Jesuit schools in Paris to all the elegan- 
cies and accomplishments of life, makes a 
pilgrimage to the home of the lady who has 
jilted his beloved elder brother in the hope 
of bringing about a reconciliation. Perhaps 
the most successful chapter is that which at 
the beginning describes his thoughts, half 
determined and half reluctant, as he makes 
his journey from London down to the home 
of the cruel lady. The book ends without 
making us acquainted with its heroine, but 
not without introducing us to her sister and 
the family. The contrast of temperaments, 
as we have said, is the occasion and gives 
the charm to the book. What the author 
meant to make of it, or whether he had 
worked out any satisfactory solution of the 
plot, we have no means of learning. The 
lovers of Mr. Meredith’s dancing style, in 
which half thoughts jostle the main idea as 
it slowly takes its forward way, will find 
abundant material for admiration in this 
fragment. It has little of the unity or sus- 
tained charm of the greater books, but is 
full of characteristic humor and \complexity 
of thought. 

Mr. John Galsworthy, by a single play 
popular in the London theaters, is entitled 
to much of the credit of the new laws for 
prison life and discipline recently proposed 
by the British Government. The dramatic 
instinct is strong in the collection of stories, 
studies and impressions which he calls A 
Motley (Scribner’s. $1.20 net). It contains 
striking pictures of character, dramatic frag- 
ments of life and comments on the panorama 
of human fate as the onlooker sees it. The 
characterizations are sharply drawn and pass 
before us like scenes in a moving picture. 
The method is that of the great French mas- 
ters of the short story, like Maupassant, and 
like them Mr. Galsworthy is entirely care- 
less of the mood in which he leaves the 
reader. The blind puzzle of fate and the 
unconformability of life to moral order give 
a tragical atmosphere to most of these vivid 
sketches, making a book which is rather 
powerful than agreeable, but which compels 
thaneht in the reader who is capable of it. 

In Simon the Jester (Lane. $1.50) Mr. 
W. J. Locke has again vindicated his right 
to be called, in the higher and more lasting 
sense, a humorist. He deals with fate and 
its plaything, man. The hero begins with 
the world at his feet. Reasonably wealthy, 
a successful member of Parliament just at 
the point of entrance upon the responsibil- 
ities of government, engaged to a woman 
who is his mate if not his enthusiasm, the 
verdict of the doctors turns him suddenly to 
consideration of how a sparse six months 
remaining to him mav best k= spent. The 
game which fortune thenceforth plays with 


his life, mainly through his own desire to be 
helpful to others, is set forth in his own 
words. We are sure of entertainment in any 
book through the pages of which Mr. Locke 
is our conductor; but we are assured also of 
wise as well as humorous outlooks on life. 
Nothing that fate can do, either in buffets 
or in recompenses, shakes the sufferer’s soul. 
We are brought, as in other of Mr. Locke’s 
books, into the atmosphere of hero worship, 
of friendship and admiration which are the 
terms in which he, by choice, characterizes 
love. The woman here is an unusual type 
and well worth knowing. The extreme un- 
conventionality of the story and its veiled 
satire on social divinities and amenities may 
repel some readers; but. the moral soundness 
and strength which begins at the beginning 
and works clearer and clearer to the end is 
one of the chief charms of a remarkable and 
unusual book. 


The Boston Art Museum 


The remarkable . new building recently 
opened to the public by the Boston Art 
Museum makes a new popular account of the 
treasures exhibited there particularly timely. 
Such a handbook, well illustrated and full 
in its story of the collection, is found in The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Julia 
deWolf Addison (Page. $3.00). It makes 
a handsome volume, and the illustrations are 
both representative and well reproduced and 
printed, 

The Boston Museum has from the first 
maintained a high average of quality in the 
objects purchased or accepted. Its collection 
of early American pictures, for example, is 
remarkably rich, including the famous Athe- 
neum pictures of Washington and his wife 
and many Copleys. While not all the 
schools of painting are shown, there are im- 
portant examples of the Italian, Dutch and 
Flemish, French and English schools. The 
classic arts and those of Egypt are well 
illustrated in a wide range of work. The 
museum is particularly rich in Oriental art, 
its collections of Japanese pottery and paint- 
ing being unequaled outside of Japan. The 
student must come here to study pottery 
especially, the catalogue of the Morse Collec- 
tion being the main book of reference in 
regard to the Japanese potter’s work. 

This book reviews all the departments in 
the attempt to put the reader in right rela- 
tions with the history and to aid him in the 
appreciation of art. The author is not 
equally a master in all these fields, but she 
has made an industrious use of her author- 
ities, knows the exhibits well and does not 
often confuse the student by her slips in 
accuracy. The value of the collection to the 
interested public is much enhanced by the 
aid afforded by her intelligent work in appre- 
ciation and criticism. She keeps well within 
the range of interest of the unlearned and 
helps them to understand relations and make 
advances by their own study. 


Mr. Elbridge B. Lincoln, formerly secre- 
tary of the Hastern Teachers’ Agency, has 
written a suggestive and practical handbook 
for teachers entitled The Art of Securing 
Better Teaching Positions (Progress Club, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 60 cents). It 
considers desirable qualifications in a teacher, 
new fields of work, private and publie school 
positions, and gives sensible advice as to 
methods of approach to superintendents and 
school boards. It is written with a wide 
knowledge of human nature, and its’ humor 
and tolerance make it interesting to non- 
professional readers as well as to those for. 
whom it is specially intended. 
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The Grand Old Man of Chicago Fellowship 


To have come West from Connecticut as 
a young man of thirty with a home mission- 
ary’s commission to choose any destitute field 
between the Ohio River and Rocky Moun- 
tains; to have found the open door in a 
little Illinois church which was ready to 
perish, and to have nursed it-back to life and 
have trained it for large efficiency; to have 
made the missionary parish the center of 
movements that led to the founding of Be- 
loit College and Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary; to have been in touch with all the 
Pilgrim churches of the Middle West in 
secretarial service for the Boston Tract Soci- 
ety and the Sunday School and Building 
Society; to have been the man behind the 
financial problem of the Chicago Seminary 
for fifteen critical years; to have lived in 
close friendship with Dwight L. Moody from 
his rise from obscurity to his translation ; 
to have been the confidant and adviser of a 
remarkable group of Chicago’s captains of 
industry when the foundations were being 
laid in chureh and allied institutions; to 
have come to the age of ninety-three, vigor- 
ous in mind and keenly interested in the 
problems of the day; to have kept in old 
age the faith of an unconquerable optimist— 
these things are part of the life experience 
of Dr. George Slocum Folger Savage, the 
grand old man of the Chicago fellowship. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE CHURCHES 


On a hot afternoon in mid-July I talked 
for an hour or more with Dr. Savage in his 
home on Ashland Boulevard, not far from 
Union Park Church. As I entered the front 
room, Dr. Savage from a seat in the rear 
parlor, commanding a view of a grass plot 
and little back garden, came briskly forward 
to greet me. From an earlier engagement 
with an old friend, Mr. ©. W. Blatchford, 
he turned with unwearied animation to give 
his interest and attention to one of the 
younger generation. 

Immediately after we were seated he 
found a point of contact in the church news 
of the last number of The Congregationalist. 
Impaired eyesight necessarily limits his read- 
ing to one or two hours a day. But enough 
of this precious time he gives to the church 
news columns to keep closely in touch with 
our churches. 

“Of course it is the churches of the Mid- 
dle West, which have been in my wide 
parish as pastor-at-large, that I follow most 
closely,” he remarked. “I like to hear from 
the older churches, but the new ones, like 
that at Gary, Ind., greatly interest me. I 
am exceedingly glad to have a report on the 
new phases of Christian work which I can- 
not investigate for myself.” 

He went on to speak with’ regret of the 
fact that in his own church he had been 
obliged to give up attendance upon the 
prayer meeting and Sunday evening service. 
“Tt puts me out of touch with a good deal 
that is going on,” he said. But if a man is 
where his heart is, Dr. Savage is not out of 
touch with anything of note in the home 
ehurch. It is a place where there is elo- 
quent preaching, but nothing in the morning 
sermon is a more appealing witness to the 
worth of the Christian faith than the sight, 
Sunday after Sunday, of Dr. Savage in a 
chair immediately below the pulpit, with up- 
turned face, eagerly following the message 
of the preacher. With impaired hearing he 
often misses words or sentences, but not the 
soul or substance of the sermon. Whenever 
he catches the note of the everlasting gospel, 
he gives assent with his whole heart. Few 
preachers have so sympathetic and inspiring 
a hearer as he who ministers at Union Park 
Shureh finds in the auditor in the chair 
close to the communion table every Lord’s 
Day morning. 


THE WEST RAISING UP ITS OWN MINISTRY 


From a consideration of the churches the 
conversation naturally drifted to the prob- 
lem of ministerial supply. “The conviction 
came to me in the first years of my ministry 
in St. Charles, Ill.,” said Dr. Savage, “that 
the Western churches must raise up their 
own ministry. This was in my mind when 
we first planned for Beloit College.” The 
failure of the first plan led to the larger 
undertaking, four years later, of a seminary 
for the Middle West, to be located in 
Chicago. 

The story of how incipient competitive 
movements elsewhere were all unified in 
Chicago Seminary in September, 1854, Dr. 
Savage ascribes not so much to strength of 
human leadership as to the guidance of a 
higher than human power. To the sugges- 
tion that there might be some advantage to 
men reared in the West to get in touch with 
New WHngland, Dr. Savage was in hearty 
accord. “I often advise men to go for a 
post-graduate year to New England, but not 
for the regular course. For Western work 
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Chicago gives the best training.” He forti- 
fied the statement by giving a list of Chicago 
Seminary men of mark in Western pastor- 
ates which it would be difficult for an advo- 
cate of New HEngland training to duplicate. 
He went on to say: “T’o be sure our Western 
churches need New Wngland influence, but 
does not New England equally need the help 
of men who represent the West? I do not 
think the Hastern churches would draw so 
heavily upon our Western fields for pastors, 
unless they felt it a good deal of an advan- 
tage for a man to serve his novitiate in a 
Western field. Chicago Seminary has to 
raise up a ministry for New England in far 
greater measure than I thought in the be- 
ginning.” 
AN INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE 


In speaking of some recent movements, Dr. 
Savage made a remark which came near to 
revealing the secret of his power. “I regret 
that I cannot put myself into this work as I 
once did.” 

The: call in 1872 to become secretary, 
treasurer and field agent for Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary was a most unwelcome one. 
After twelve years of field work he longed 
to return to the pastorate. The Seminary 
was $26,000 in debt and with an endowment 
only half enough to meet current expenses 
for professors’ salaries. It was just after 
the great fire, and the friends and helpers 
of the Séminary were impoverished. 

“The thought of the difficulty of the work 
kept me awake two whole nights,” said he. 
“T felt, this is too much. I cannot do it.” 

He finally decided to learn the will of 
God by asking the advice of five of his close 
friends. He looked for a confirmation of his 
doubts. They all said, “Go ahead,” and of- 
fered, in addition, unexpected help, Mr. J. W. 


Scoville agreeing to be sponsor for his salary 
and $1,000 besides. That large-hearted lay- 
man also furnished Congregational head- 
quarters for five years, rent free, in the 
Prairie State Bank Building, at the corner 
of Des Plaines and Washington Streets. 
The gift of the rooms was made direct to 
Dr. Savage, and he invited Secretaries J. H. 
Roy, J. W. Powell and S. J. Humphrey to 
share them with him. As these officials ap- 
proached the end of the year 1873, there was 
a general deficiency in receipts that was 
heartbreaking. 

“Perhaps we are not in the right condition 
for God to use us to gather funds for the 
work,” said Dr. Savage to his brethren on 
the Monday of the week of prayer in 1874. 
After office hours they prayed together be- 
fore going home. They reconsecrated them- 
selves to the work. Next day Colonel Ham- 
mond sent for Dr. Savage. 

“For some reason I have been impressed,’” 
said the man of business, “that I ought to 
help the Seminary and here is $3,000." Dr. 
Savage told him the story of the prayer 
meeting the day before. ‘‘Let us kneel here 
and thank God,” said Colonel Hammond. 

From the new gift of self on that new 
beginning in 1874 came through Dr. Savage 
not only the immediate $3,000 but an inti- 
macy and spiritual fellowship with Colonel 
Hammond which later had its fruitage in 
the Hammond Library and large gifts to the 
endowment. 


LOOKING FORWARD AND NOT BACK 


But whatever was called up in reminis- 
cence was not so much an end as a means of 
illustrating something in the present and 
future of the interests in which Dr. Savage 
has made his life investment. 

“We have had our lean years in the Semi- 
nary,” he went on to say, ‘and we seemed 
to be drifting without a helmsman, but God 
was still guiding, and I always felt confident 
that it would come out all right. In Presi- 
dent Davis we have our Moses, and we are 
beginning to see eye to eye as to future 
policy. It would have been a great mistake 
to have moved the Seminary, as many were 
inclined at one time. It would have been 
a more serious blunder to have given up the 
foreign departments. They will become, 
more and more, our glory and our strength. 
As I review the whole situation, it is better 
than I dared to hope. We planted the insti- 
tution way out on the prairies. The site is 
now near the heart of the city. We have 
planned and worked for Congregational head- 
quarters elsewhere, time and again, but have 
been thwarted. All the time we were uncon- 
sciously establishing headquarters just where 
they ought to be. With the subway system 
the loop will go and Union Park will be the 
ideal center for us. The closer alliance of 
Union Park Church and the Seminary is in 
line with a providential guidance which has 
led us in a way that we knew not—a better 
way than we were able to plan.” 


AS TO CHURCH ENDOWMENTS 


“You have raised large sums for educa- 
tional endowments,’ I said; “how do you 
feel as to church endowments?” 

“In the average church the living endow- 
ment is best and sufficient. In exceptional 
churches there should be invested funds for 
an exceptional type of work. The movement 
to endow Union Park, for instance, is timely 
and necessary. I have myself given $500 
and regret that I cannot give more. With 
the Seminary to draw on for trained workers 
I believe that Union Park Church can do 
a mighty work for generations te come.” 

He went on to speak with cordial appre- 
ciation of the oper church policy of the pres- 
ent administration and of the success of the 
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assistant pastor, Mr. EH. C. Knapp, in shep- 
herding the young people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

“How glad I am,” he said, as I was taking 
my leave, “for the noble company of young 
ministers and laymen who are coming for- 
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ward to carry on the work which we older 
men must commit to others. I have learned 
in a multitude of ways that, although our 
plans seem to fail, there is no failure of 
God’s plan. He does better for us than we 
can ask or even think.” 


38 September 1910 


With erect carriage and alert tread this 
man of ninety-three accompanied me to the 
door. As I descended the steps to the street 
he repeated a good-by which filled the famil- 
iar word. with the potency and grace of a 
patriarchal benediction, J. He O. 


Types of New Congregational Property 
A Group of Recently Dedicated Edifices 


At Everett, Mass. 


The tenth anniversary of Rev. G. Y. 
Washburn’s pastorate over Courtland Street 
Church, the final payment on its mortgage 


Courtland Street Church, Everett, Mass. 


and the dedication of its edifice free from 
debt, were all combined in recent jubilee 
services. Mr. Washburn preached a his- 
torical sermon and Dr. F. H. Emrich the 
dedication sermon. A union congregation of 
the Courtland Street and the other Congre- 
gational churches of the city filled the house 
in witness of the public surrender of the 
mortgage by Sec. R. B. Guild of the Church 
Building Society, and delivery of the keys 
by the pastor to ex-Mayor Batchelder, chair- 
man of the Courtland Street Society. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation were given by 
Mayor Bruce, who has been a loyal friend, 
and by brother pastors of Everett and 
Greater Boston. 

The edifice is of up-to-date architecture, 
costing about $14,000, with seating capacity 
for 500 and with rooms well arranged to 
meet the social needs of the community of 
South Everett, to which it ministers. The 
toils and sacrifices and the unfailing courage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Washburn were justly rec- 
ognized in these exercises, which closed with 
a dedication hymn by the pastor. H. J. K. 


Pilgrim Church, Fall River 


On July 3, in Fall River, Mass., the new 
and beautiful edifice of Pilgrim (formerly 
Broadway) Church was set apart for the 
service of Christ and Congregationalism. 


The present building is the result of a’ 


long series of efforts—with frequent interrup- 
tions. The structure from which the church 
thas just moved was considered, fifteen years 
ago, as a temporary makeshift. That the 
new church is now ready for use is due very 
largely to the persistent faith and courage of 
the pastor, Rey. Owen James. Its new loca- 


tion is in the heart of the Globe séetion, a 
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large and separate part of the city, and its 
outlook for service is very bright. 

Built of wood, its total cost was about 
$20,000. Its prevailing colors, both outside 
The auditorium 


and in, are green and white. 


has a steel ceiling, oak pews and hardwood 
floors with carpeted aisles. It seats about 
300. An Estey organ, costing nearly $2,000, 
and three memorial windows were gifts to 
the church. 

A commodious chapel and Sunday school 
room, with various individual classrooms, 
parlors, waiting rooms, minister’s study, 
gymnasium, entertainment room and kitche_s, 
as well as other features, go to make up the 
equipment of this new and modern edifice. 

At the dedicatory exercises Dr. F. E. Em- 


rich of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society assisted the local pastors both morn- 
ing and evening. 


At Rutherford, N. J. 


Another Pilgrim-Puritan beehive has been 
anchored in the dedication of a new Congre- 
gational meeting house at Rutherford, N. J. 
Nearly three years of admirable service by: 
Rev. Henry Utterwick, matched by several 
denominational favors, has materialized in. 
an attractive edifice, well-appointed in- all 
its parts as a working, people’s church.:. 
New Jersey Congregationalism always.stands 
for something more than ‘‘another church in 
this community.” Into a strong Presbyterian: 
center of many years’ standing Rutherford 
Congregational Church enters with its gen- 
erous, cosmopolitan heartedness, big enough 
and brave enough to take into its embrace 
all the various ecclesiastical factors of this 
growing locality and to make each factor 
feel perfectly at home. 

Thus the parts in the dedicatory service 
were significant. Rev. D. M. Walcott, a 
Congregational church-father, opened the 
service. Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, Uni- 
tarian, read the Scriptures. Rey. Dr. W. H. 
Rutte, Methodist, offered the dedicatory 
prayer. Addresses by Rev. Dr. R. BE. Locke 
of the Presbyterian Church, whose twenty- 
year mission constituted the embryo of the 
present Congregational church; by Rev. C. 
A. Jones, Haworth, N. J., who, as home 
missionary superintendent, guided in the 
days of its transition from the old to the 
new; and by Sec. C. H. Richards of the 
Building Society, whose grants and loan 
materially aid this new enterprise. Mr. 
Utterwick presided and Rev. F. A. Johnson 
of New York City, and once State Registrar 
of the New Jersey Conference, closed the 
session. ‘ 

The plans call for a modern, semi-institu- 
tional church, the erected portion of which 
has cost, with lots, $9,000. Toward this 


. 
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New edifice at Rutherford, N. J. 


sum Rutherford raises $5,000, supplemented 
by $1,000 from the New Jersey Congrega- 
tional Union and a grant of $500 and a 
loan of $2,500 fromm the Church Building 
Society. Mr. Utterwick’s latest word is, 
“Our congregations are excellent and all are 
pleased.” Ox Ae ds 


Los Angeles’s Newest Church 


Pilgrim Church is the newest of the Los 
Angeles churches, being but seven months 
old. It is located on the outskirts of the 
city in the southwestern part and about five 
miles from the business center. The work 
began some eighteen months ago in a Sun- 
day school. Last October the California 
missionary society, or rather the State Con- 
ference, placed Rey. C. R. Small in charge, 
with a view to organizing a church at once. 
In a little over two months (on Dec. 26, 
1909) the organization was perfected with 
twenty-nine members, all being adults and 
over half of them Congregationalists. 

Wfforts were at once made to procure a 
house of worship, and on the first Sabbath in 
June services were held in the little chapel. 
It is a substantial frame structure, seventy- 
five feet long, thirty-four feet wide in front 
and forty-four feet in the rear (T shaped). 
The main room will seat 175 with comfort; 
and the social room, separated from it by 
sliding partitions, will hold 100. There is 
also a kitchen and a classroom. The value 
of the property, including the lot, is $4,500, 
on which there is a mortgage of $1,500. 

The present membership is forty-two, with 
several others to unite at the next com- 
munion. The Bible school enrolls consider- 
ably over one hundred and is growing. 


Chinese Christian Students 


The Second Conference of the Chinese 
Students’ Christian Association of North 
America was held in Hartford, Aug. 19-23. 
The young men and women of the conference 
--eame as the guests of President Luther and 
his associates in Trinity College. About 125, 
ineluding speakers and promoters of the con- 
ference, were accommodated. A number of 
the Chinese young men and women were gov- 
ernment students, some of whom came as the 
result of the indemnity funds returned by 
this country to China. From the proceeds 
of this fund forty-seven students were scat- 
tered in American institutions .of learning 
last year, to which number above seventy- 
five are to be added this year. Altogether 


there are over 600 Chinese students in North 
America, of whom about 180 are known defi- 
nitely to be Christians. 

The Christian Association is the organiza- 
tion for aggressive work in evangelizing and 
inspiring this body of students. It was 
formed in September, 1909, and held its first 
conference at Hamilton College a year ago. 
It aims at uniting all Christian Chinese stu- 
dents in North America, promoting growth 
in Christian character and fellowship, carry- 
ing on aggressive Christian work, especially 
by and for students, leading students to de- 
vote their lives to Jesus Christ and training 
its members for Christian service. The con- 
ference was conducted with the energy, en- 
thusiasm and mastery of details characteris- 
tie of similar student gatherings of American 
young men and women. There was evidence 


of the effects of American ways as well as of 
Tennis, baseball, 
and varied forms of recreation, 


American mental culture. 
football 


including a visit to Hlizabeth Park and a 
picnic, were given due place. 

The happy arrangement of morning and 
evening for business, addresses and confer- 
ence, the afternoon being left free for reerea- 
tion and the exercise of individual initiative ; 
the out-of-door sunset meetings; the ener- 
getic movement of individuals across the 
campus and the earnest discussions of linger- 
ing groups here and there were strong re- 
minders. of Northfield and Silver Bay. 

Bach of the four days’ sessions was begun 
by Bible study. The groups of men were led 
by Prof. Rollin H. Walker of Ohio Wesleyan 
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University and the women by Miss Frances 
Taft of Wellesley. Platform addresses were 
given at eleven o’clock except on Sunday, 
when a regular church service was held, with 
John R. Mott, LL.D., as speaker. Four 
divisions of group meetings were held in the 
evening. The deep sense of Christian re- 
sponsibility constantly cropping out through 
the series of meetings was finely manifested 
in the general subjects of these group divi- 
sions, How to Make Bible Study Effective, 
Personal Work among Students, Church 
Problem at Home and The Part of Chinese 
Women in China’s Wvangelization. The 
public was invited to the sunset meetings, the 
church service on Sunday and to listen to 
the platform addresses. President Luther 
greeted the students and gave the farewell 
message. Other speakers were Bishop Logan 
H. Roots of Hankow, Mr. Fletcher H: Brock- 
man of Shanghai and Mr. W. W. Lockwood, 
Y. M. C. A, seeretary of Shanghai. 

Evidence that this Chinese Association 
was a responsible organization was ample. 
The budget for the coming year of $1,000 
was a large advance over that of a year ago, 
yet over half the sum was pledged at a single 
meeting. There was an unwillingness to 
accept from the International Committee 
anything more than the sum represented in 
the salaries of the general and assistant sec- 
retaries. For the larger effectiveness of its 
work four departments were created, cover- 
ing the Hastern section, the sections of the 
middle and extreme West and the women. 
Hach department has its chairman, vice- 
chairman and recording secretary. All to- 
gether have the usual executive officers, with 
Mr. C. T. Wang of Yale University as gen- 
eral secretary. 

While the earnest purpose of Chinese 
evangelization was the permeating atmos- 
phere of the conference, Bishop Roots put 
into expression the temper with which Chris- 
tianity was entering and was to continue to 
influence China. He used the words of 
Jesus, “I came not to destroy but to fulfill.” 
All that was good both in the old and new 
life of China it was the Christian purpose 
to conserve. All was to be fulfilled by that 
greatest gift to China as to all the world, 
the gift of Christ himself, 

In closing, President 


Luther fittingly 


Pilgrim Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


voiced the inspiration of the gathering. ‘The 
centuries that are to come,” he said, “have 
in some way been revealed to me in this 
young power of an old civilization. There 
is something splendid, something wonderful 
coming out of all this. I ask myself, ‘Why 
has God kept our nations apart so long?’ 
Who can tell? Why guess? I do not know 
why it has been, but I can somehow dream 
what it means. You have been asking: 
‘How can Christianity help your nation? 
What can the nation get from Christianity?’ 


Continued on page 318 
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Chinese Christian Students 


Continued from page 317 


Your nation will never 
you ask what it can 
What can you give? 


become great until 
do for Christianity. 
It is the future that is 
smiling upon us, magnificent, glorious, beau- 
tiful, reigned over by Jesus Christ.” 

This conference of Christian young men 
and women was followed by the Sixth An- 
nual Conference of the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance of the Eastern States of the United 
States, held also in Trinity College. 
Rounpy. 


A Colored Association 


At the last Oklahoma state conference the 
colored churches requested, and were granted, 
the privilege of a separate association, In 
compliance with a _ letter sent out 
by one of their pastors, they met to organize 
in Oklahoma City, May 12, 13. Their meet- 
ings were held with Second, a colored church 
of which J. H. Peters is pastor. There 
are but six colored churches which have been 
recognized ; four of these were represented by 
their pastors and delegates. A strong com- 
mittee of three members was at their request 
elected by the state conference to meet with 
them. 

A temporary organization was effected. 
The colored pastors then presented their rea- 
sons for separate meetings. First, to remove 
an embarrassment from the churches, which 
often occurred in the mixed gatherings. This 
embarrassment was mutual and was some- 
thing for which neither party was responsi- 
ble. In some places it was a grave hindrance 
to the success of the meeting. Second, for 
greater efficiency and service. 

Under the old arrangement it was impos- 
sible to give the work of the negroes the 
recognition it merited. They could receive 


missive 


Rey. 


LACK OF MONEY 


Was a Godsend in This Case. 


It is not always that a lack of money is 
a benefit. 

A lady of Green Forest, Ark., owes her 
health to the fact that she could not pay in 
advance the fee demanded by a specialist to 
treat her for stomach trouble. In telling 
of her case she says: 

“T had been treated by four different phy- 
sicians during ten years of stomach trouble. 
Lately I called on another who told me he 
could not cure me; that I had neuralgia of 
the stomach. Then I went to a specialist 
who told me I had ecatarrh of the stomach 
and said he could cure me in four months, 
but would have to have his money down. I 
could not raise the necessary sum and in my 
extremity I was led to quit coffee and try 
Postum. 

“So I stopped coffee and gave Postum a 


thorough trial and the results have been 
magical. I now sleep well at night, some- 


thing I had not done for a long time; 
pain in my stomach is 
different woman. 

“I dreaded to quit coffee because every 
time I had tried to stop it I suffered from 
severe headaches, so I continued to drink it 
although I had reason to believe it was in- 
jurious to me, and was the cause of my 
stomach trouble and extreme nervousness. 
But when I had Postum to shift to it was 
different. 

“To my surprise I did not miss coffee when 
I began to drink Postum. 

“Coffee had been steadily and surely kill- 
ing me and I didn’t fully realize what was 
doing it until I quit and changed to Postum.” 


the 
gone and I am a 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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no inspiration from the general 
meetings. Their work in the state has been 
at a standstill. They believed that with 
separate meetings and definite plans for their 
work, enthusiasm would be created and the 
work greatly enlarged. 

The committee from the state conference 
agreed with them and addressed them along 


little or 


lines of brotherly co-operation and helpful- 
ness. The best of feeling and fellowship 
prevailed, 


A permanent organization was effected. 
Rey. A. W. Dobson of Anadarko was chosen 
moderator and Rey. Mr. Hensen of Keokuk 
Falls, scribe. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted similar to those of the local 
associations. The colored body will meet 
semi-annually, and there will meet with them 
the superintendent of missions and a com- 
mittee from tiie state conference. Any coun- 
cil of recognition shall include the superin- 
tendent of missions and a representative of 
the A. M. A. 

It was the general feeling that the 
A. M. A. must be expected to share in the 
responsibility of caring for the churches, no 
forward steps should be taken- without its 
knowledge and sanction. It is hoped that 
the work can be sufficiently backed so that 
a sufficient number of churches for a good 
fellowship may develop. -One of the leading 
spirits in the new organization was Rey. Mr. 
Lang, who has recently been sent by the 
society as pastor of the Warner Avenue 
Church at Guthrie. He is a splendid acces- 
sion to the colored forces. 

The next meeting will be held in October, 
in Guthrie. C. G. Murpny. 


as 


Facts and Features of 
Summer Work 


From Theory to Practice 


Learning that a fire-in the home of a 
neighbor threatened to spread to nearby 


buildings, the men of the Congregational and 
Baptist congregations in Lebanon, Ct., Aug. 
21, abandoned the service of worship for that 
of work and succeeded in confining the flames 
to their original area. 


A Seasonable Philanthropy 


Early in the summer Rey. Alan Hudson, 
pastor of First Church, Brockton, Mass., 
advocated in a sermon outings for sick 
mothers and children among the deserving 
poor. The seed found fruitful ground in the 
Woman’s Club, which appointed a Country 
Week committee. Funds in response to its 
call have reached nearly $1,000; the secre- 
tary of the Brockton Boys’ Club offered the 
use of the boys’ farm in Haston for a month, 
and the fruit of the movement will appear in 
September, when several families will be sent 
there for a fortnight’s outing. 


An Enjoyable Surprise 


The Endeavorers of Syracuse, Neb., having 
asked their pastor, Rev. J. S. Hamilton, to 
lead the meeting July co-operated by 
sending out cards of invitation and providing 
ice cream and cake to refresh the attendants 
after service, on the parsonage lawn. “T'was 
hard to tell which was happier, the faith- 
ful pastor who sallied forth wondering if 
anybody else would come, and was greeted 
by nearly seventy helpers to carry on the 
meeting, or the young people, at the success 
of their plan for a “surprise meeting.” 
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A Rare Combination 


In Waterford, Me., the Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist societies unite in 
the support of a pastor, Rev. G. W. Sias, a 


Sour STOMACH is quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. 
Sugar-coated tablets. 10c. Remember the name. Dys- 
peplets is 110 Gl a ess 
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Universalist, who recently invited Rey. Carl 
BB. Peterson, Congregationalist, to preach to 
the united congregation. 


Nebraska’s Epworth League 


The Nebraska Epworth Assembly (Meth- 
odist), recently closed in Lincoln, presented 
one of the strongest if not the strongest pre- 
gram of its fourteen years’ existence. 

The management is liberal, and talent 
from the different denominations is called into 
service. The meetings were an intellectual 
and spiritual uplift. The entertainment 
features in music, readings, stereopticon lec- 
tures, etc, were not overlooked. Many 
noted men were heard. 

Some 3,000 tenters inhabited “the White 
City,’ and among them were a number of 
Congregationalists. Among these an organ- 
ization was effected, and next year Congre- 
gational headquarters will be. established 
where “our folk” may meet for fellowship 
and where Doane College and the academies 
may have their literature and representa- 
tives. M. A. B. 


The only things beyond the grasp of 
change are our own memories of what once 
was.—Percival Lowell. 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 


Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub, 1906 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City, 


Church 
Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Witha new GLASS 
one-half inch 
SHORTER than 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO tip- 
ping back of the 
head. Used with 
the DIETZ “‘ Noise- 
less”? Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 
tion Plates, etc. Sample Glass sent on request and out- 
fits sent on Free Trial. Please mention this paper. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
Hutchings Organ Co., BOS50™ 


The Best Wa 


The use of the ay 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 

price list. 
-~= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 
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of the head—no washing 
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Mrs. Sarah Stuart Robbins 


We count ourselves fortunate in having 
secured for the coming centenary of the 
American Board a tender and cheerful mes- 
sage from one of its earliest friends, who 
lived in the circle of those who had its work 
most at heart, and whose memories of it, as 
she says, go back to within a decade of its 
beginning. To read her article on another 
page is almost as if we heard a voice stretch- 
ing across the century in unfailing interest 
in the progress of the Board from its begin- 
ning till now. Shortly after revising it Mrs. 
Robbins’s body was carried, only a few 
days ago, to the cemetery in Andover 
whither, almost ninety years ago, she thought 
her father, Prof. Moses Stuart, was going to 
lead her to see the family lot he had chosen. 

From a brief sketch of Mrs. Robbins in 
the Newton Graphic we print these para- 
graphs: 

Her most recent publication, which ap-— 
peared within the last two years, was “Old 
Andover Days,” a book that has already 
reached its second edition. 

Mrs. Robbins was younger than her sister, 
Elizabeth Stuart, the author of “Sunnyside” 
and of many other books, who married Rev. 
Austin Phelps, D. D., late of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and older than Mary Ann 
Stuart, second wife of Professor Phelps, and 
Abby Stuart, who married Rev. George. N. 
Anthony. Like herself, these sisters were 
among the most eminent contributors to the 
Sabbath school literature of fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Robbins leaves an adopted daughter, 
who married the late Rev. E. P. Hooker, 
D.D., at one time president of Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida. She leaves also five nieces and 
two nephews, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Miss Mary Stuart Anthony, Mrs. 
Grace Stuart Brocklesby and the Misses 
Stuart of Hartford, Ct.; Dr. F. W. Anthony 
of Haverhill and Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
D. D., of Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 

As the funeral cortege neared the cemetery 
the tolling of the village bell announced the 
return home of the last member of one of 
New England’s most distinguished families. 


Pacific Coast 


Colonist Fare, $33 


To California and Pacific Coast 
points on personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleep- 
ing cars via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line. 
Write S. A. Hutchison, Man- 
ager Tours Dept., 212 Clark 
St., Chicago, for particulars. 

In order to insure traveling 
accommodations that are the best 
of their class, be sure your ticket 
reads via these tours. The cars 
run through without change. 
Thc sleeping car rate is only 
$7.00 per double berth. 

You travel over a smooth, 
well-ballasted roadbed, guarded 
by block signals. _ 

‘One-way colonist fare, $33 
from Chicago, good on specified 
dates during Aug., Sept. and Oct. 

For full information, tickets, 
etc., address 


S. A. Hutchinson 


Manager Tours Dept. 
212 Clark Street 


_ Chicago, Illinois 
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And as the words, “Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,” were repeated, from the abundance of 
floral offerings heaped about the open grave 
each one present gathered a spray to drop 
upon the casket of the loved one, who had 
joined the friends of “Old Andover Days.” 


Personalia 


One of the last acts of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Salter, the last survivor of the Iowa 
Band, was to write a letter to the secretary 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety to accompany a gift of $500 “In mem- 
ory of the Iowa Band sent in 1843 to Iowa 
Ferritory.” 


On another page we print an illuminating 


study, by Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D., of 
Andover Seminary of the recent Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Berlin. Professor 


Evans has had unusual. opportunities for 
study and fellowship during his long stay in 
Berlin, and through July and August has 
been in charge of the American Church in 
that city, preaching to people from all parts 
of the English-speaking world. 


The paster of Unity Church, Oak Park, 
Ill., Dr. R. F, Johonnot, recently resigned his 
charge after a pastorate of eighteen years. 
Unity describes him as a Universalist-Uni- 
tarian minister. The Oak Park Pastors’ 
Union, for whom our Dr. W. E. Barton 
spoke expressing their love for Dr. Johonnot, 
also adopted resolutions testifying to his high 
character as a man, a Christian, a minister 
and a citizen. These resolutions close thus: 
“We commend him to Christian ministers 
among whom his lot shall be cast, as a 
brother beloved, wise in counsel, ready in 
service, honored among us for his character, 
ability and Christian earnestness. Among 
the ministers with whom he has labored he 
leaves behind him none but friends.”” Such 
a declaration by a body of orthodox evan- 
gelical ministers concerning a pastor of a 
church usually classed by the churches whom 
they represent as non-evangelical would prob- 
ably have been voted down twenty-five years 
ago. We do not think today they are judged 
by their brethren generally as less orthodox 
or evangelical because they have thus recog- 
nized as a Christian brother one whose life 
and service before their eyes for years has 
entitled him to that name and fellowship. 


Christian News 


Christian missions are winning remarkable 
victories in Africa. But Christianity is not 
the only missionary religion. The report of 
Sir Alfred Sharp, governor of Nyassaland, 
to the British Colonial Office, contains state- 
ments which indicate that Mohammedanism 
during the last twenty years has far out- 
stripped Christianity in Africa, and that 
there is a mosque in almost every African 
village, with a Mohammedan teacher to in- 
struct the people in the Koran. 


Popular ignorance of the Bible is a com- 
mon theme in Christian assemblies, and the 
growing decline of its influence through the 
work of higher criticism is sadly noted. 
Yet for the first time in its history the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society’s circulation 
of the Scriptures in whole and in part passed 
the six million mark, and to the 424 lan- 
guages into which they have been translated 
six new ones were added. One of these new 
languages is spoken by three million people 
in a province of Abyssinia. During the soci- 
ety’s existence of a little more than a cen- 
tury its output of the Scriptures has been 
over 222,000,000 copies, and last year the 
number issued was greater and in more 
tongues than in any preceding year. If any 
one were disposed to write an article on pop- 
ular knowledge of the Bible and its amazing 


spread, material is not wanting. 
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Summer in the South 


First Church, Atlanta, Ga., Rey. H. H. 
Proctor, pastor, is waging a vigorous sum- 
mer campaign. Under the leadership of the 
church ten near-beer saloons were closed and 
four houses of evil routed from the neighbor- 
hood of the church. A special trolley car 
with one hundred Congregationalists aboard 
went twenty miles to Marietta to hold a 
Congregational rally to re-enforce the appeal 
of the local church for new members. A 
musical festival was arranged for in the City 
Auditorium in behalf of the institutional 
work the church is doing. A chorus of 
fifty voices leading the singing in the regular 
services proved most attractive to summer 
churchgoers. A series of Sunday evening 
sermons on New Views of Jesus the Human 
attracted much attention. H. 


Novelties in 


China and Glass 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


offer an abundant stock of attractive 
novelties, as well as desirable old stand- 
ard patterns, in Sets or parts of Sets, 
as desired. 

Comprising all grades, from the or- 
dinary, through the middle values up 
to the costly lines. In the 

Dinner Set Department (3d and 4th 
floors). Dinner Sets from the low cost 
Cottage set up to the costly designs, 
and if stock patterns, usually readily 
matched. Monogram or initial China, 
ordered from the Royal Worcester, Min- 
ton, Wedgewood, in sets or single dozen. 

Glassware Department (2d _ floor). 
Exquisite examples of Etched and Cut 
Ware. 

Stock Pattern Department, also De- 
partment for Hotels, Clubs and Public 
Institutions (4th floor). 

Toilet Sets, Jardinitres, Umbrella 
Stands, Fine Lamps (Gallery floor). 

Chocolate Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, 
Invalid Tray Sets, Pudding Sets, Entrée 
Sets, etc., including novelties from the 
Holland Potteries. (Main floor.) 

Purchasers for September 
Weddings will find a more extensive 
variety than is to be seen in any other 
house in this line. 

Rare Vases, Statuettes, Mantel Orna- 
ments, etc.; admirable designs now cur- 
rent in the best China Shops in London, 
Berlin and Paris. In the Art Dept. 
(3d floor.) Exhibit not excelled on this 
continent. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
(10 Floors) 


33 FRANKLIN ST. 


CORNER HAWLEY STREET 
NEAR WASHINGTON and SUMMER STS: 
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Professor James’s Last Article 


Probably one of the last articles to appear 
in any periodical from the pen of the late 
Prof. William James was that published in 
the August MecClure’s on The Moral Hquiva- 
lent of War. It has already aroused much 
comment, and there will be an added interest 
in it in view of the author’s unexpected 
death. We add to previous excerpts from it 
this longer quotation, in order that the rea- 
sonable contention of Dr. James may be the 
better understood : 


I do not believe that peace either ought to, 


be or will be permanent on this globe, unless 
the states pacifically organized preserve some 
of the old elements of army discipline. A 
permanently successful peace-economy cannot 
be a simple pleasure-economy. In the more 
or less socialistic future toward which man- 
kind seems to be drifting, we must still sub- 
ject ourselves collectively to those severities 
that answer to our real position upon this 
only partly hospitable. globe. We must make 
new energies and hardihoeds continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so 
faithfully clings. Martial virtues must ~be 
the enduring cement; intrepidity,’ contempt 
of softness, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to command, must-still remain the 
rock upon which states are built—unless, 
indeed, we wish for dangerous. reactions. 
against commonwealths fit only for contempt, 
and liable to invite attack whenever a cen- 


ter of crystallization for military-minded' en- 


terprise is formed anywhere in their. neigh- 
borhood. ; ' 

Let me illustrate my idea more concretely. 
There is*nothing to make one-indignant in 
the mere fact that life is hard, that men 
should toil and suffer pain. The planetary 
conditions once for all are such, and we can 
stand ‘it. *“But/that’ so: many men; by mere 
accidents. of birth, and: opportunity, should 
have a life of nothing else but toil and pain 
and hardness and inferiority’ imposed upon 
them, should have né vacation, while others 
natively. no more deserving get no taste of 
this campaigning life at all—this is capable 
of arousing indignation in reflective minds. 
It may end by seeniing shameful to all of us 
that some of us have nothing but campaign- 
ing, and others have nothing but unmanly 
ease. 

If now—and this°is my idea—there were, 
instead of military conscription, a conscrip- 
tion of the whole youthful population to form 
for a certain number of years a part of the 
army enlisted against nature, the injustice 
would tend to be evened out, and numerous 
other benefits to the commonwealth would 
follow. The military ideals of hardihood and 
discipline would be wrought into the growing 
fiber of the people; no one would remain 
blind, as the luxurious classes now are blind, 
to man’s real relations to the globe he lives 
on, and to the permanently solid and hard 
foundations of his higher life. To coal and 
iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets 
in December, to, dish-washing, clothes-wash- 
ing and window-washing, to road-building 
and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke- 
holes, and to the frames of sky-scrapers, 
would our gilded youths be drafted off, ac- 
cording to their choice, to get the childish- 
ness knocked out of them, and to come back 
into society with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas. They would have paid their 
blood-tax, done their part in the immemorial 
human warfare against nature; they would 
tread the earth more proudly; the women 


Restful Sleep 


comes to peevish, wakeful children when 
washed with warm water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap. Sold by all druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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would yalue them more highly; they would 
be better fathers and teachers of the follow- 
ing generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of pub- 
lic opinion that would have required it, and 
the moral fruits it would bear, would pre- 
serve in the midst of a pacific civilization the 
manly virtues which the military party is so 
afraid of seeing disappear in peace. We 
should get toughness without callousness, 
authority with as little criminal cruelty as 
possible, and painful work done cheerily be- 
cause the duty is temporary, and threatens 
not, as now, to degrade the whole remainder 
of one’s life. I spoke of the “moral equiv- 
alent” of war. 
only force that can discipline a whole com- 
munity, and, until an equivalent “discipline 
is organized, I believe that. war must have its 
way. But I have no serious doubt that the 
ordinary -prides and shames of social man, 
once developed to a certain intensity, are 
capable of organizing such a moral equiva- 
lent as I have sketched, or some other type 
just as effective for preserving manliness of 
type. Though an infinitely remote Utopia 
just now, in the end it is but a question of 
time, of skillful propagandism and of opinion- 
making men seizing historic opportunities. 


Risibles 
A PHANTASMAGORIA 


I thought I saw a gunny sack 
A-walking down. the street. 
I looked again, and, lawsey me! 
That gunny sack had feet! — 
Says I to Ma, “What can that be?” 
{ Says she, “Why, Hiram Brown, 
That’s just our summer boarder, 
In her one-piece linen gown!” | 
: —Judge. 
HE WAS SATISFIED 


Several years ago the late Sir Francis 
Lockwood got a prisoner off by proving an 
alibi. Some time afterward the judge met 
him and said: : 

“Well, Lockwood, that was a very good 
alibi.” 

. “Yes, my lord,’ was the answer; “I had 
three offered me, and I think I selected the 
best.”—Presbyterian Standard. 


HE GAVE WHAT HE HAD 


First Beggar: ““What are you doing here, 
Pete? I thought your stand was on the 
bridge.” 

Second Beggar: “Oh, I gave that to my 
son as a wedding present.’”’—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 

PARTINGTONIAN 


Representative Washburn, toastmaster at 
the prorogation dinner of the legislature re- 
cently, told a story of a pastor who, coming 
to a new parish, got his words slightly 
twisted in his announcement. Said he, “I 
have come here to heal the dead, cast out the 
sick and raise the devil.’ 

Another ministerial friend of Washburn’s, 
speaking to a congregation, remarked, “I am 
sorry to see so many absent faces I used to 
shake hands with.’—Boston Record, 


SHE WASN’T 


‘Mrs. Knicker: “Are you familiar with the 
Norwegian sagas?” 

Mrs. Newrich: “Not the least bit; I al- 
ways make the servants know their place.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


PHILANTHROPIC CAUSES 


Mrs. Backbay: ‘“‘Why are you leaving us, 
Bridget?” 

Boston Cook: “I want to give some wan 
else a chancet at the joys of living with yez.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


So far, war has been the | 
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UBIQUITOUS 


“Now, my little son,’ said Mr. Winks, 
softly, ‘you must remember that wherever 
you go and whatever you do there is always 
an eye that is forever fixed upon you. Do 
you know whose eye it is, Bobbie?” 

“Yeth, popper,” lisped Bobbie. “Mithter 
Roothvelth.”—Judge. ; 


yspeplets 


weak digestion, | 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. 10c., 50c. or $1. 
Get a box today. 


- Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged lady, a position as house- - 


keeper. Address D. E., 36, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. € 

Wanted, by elderly man, good plain board on farm 
with privilege; of doing light work for exercise. Ad- 
dress 15 Lincoln Street, Hyde Park, Mass. 


For Rent. A pleasant modern house of.ten rooms, 
furnished. Near station, trolleys, schools and churches. 
Ten cent fare from Boston.. Address Mrs. ,¢..M. Lai 
son, Auburndale, a 4 : 


Tourists. Pleasant Secomnteet enema 1 
for ladies traveling alone.- Address 3 Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square,.or Frances J..Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Oak-Knoll, Figeon.C ove Mines. On high land; 

large shade trees; broad piazza; g00d fishing, 

bathing; 2 minutes walk from ocean; good table. Mrs. 

ney M. Canney, Philips Ave., Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, 
ass. ‘ 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. aA 


* Summit: Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $6 tog$8. Guests desired for September. 
Telephone 14-7. S. L. Marden. fdas 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only_a few patients in each house; surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entiré original envelope. 
Any denomination above 3¢, since 1872 to 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers by permission 
to Business Manager of Zhe oujregatonaner Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Wanted, by quiet elderly lady, sunn, 
bath, or on bathroom floor. Good closet. reakfasts in 
winter. Preferably between Exeter, Berkeley, Boylston 


resent issue. . 


and Marlboro streets, and with Baptist.or Congregation- . 


alist family. References exchanged. State terms, Ad- 
dress G. S.,36, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. h 
can be made very useful. M4&il-or ship prepaid. Send 
for leafiet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “‘ Book 


am, 


Barev a - he ead 


entral location,. 


oating, 


de ernemeet 


room with : 


iow = hres ae 


Second-hand books-in good order a 


Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 7 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga, _ 


Pleasant Home in Maine for Sale. Cottage 
house with bath. Hot water heat. Stable. Telephone. 
R.F.D. Near village P. O., stores, churches, aceredited 
preparatory school. Two miles to trolley. 
young, thrifty, bearing orchard, choice winter fruit, 
yielding a good and. increasing annual income. A splen- 
did, quiet, moral community. Fine home in which to 
fit children for college; or for retired person. Business 


Five acres - 


called owner to Massachusetts. Box 58, Franklin, Mass. | 


Kimball Hall, Hopkinton, N. H. Our home 
among the hills,35 rooms, modern conveniences. Here 


people confer about Christian work and those in trouble _ 


receive the help they need. Healthful food, mountain 
air and beautiful surroundings make this an ideal place 
for the tired to rest and the nervous to get well. Con- 
sulting physician, and the Emmanuel treatment for 
those who need it. Open all the year, Average rates 
$7.00 per week. Write for leaflet. Rev. Lucien C. 
Kimball, Pastor Congregational Church. 


A New Guass Cup.—For Individual Com- 
munion Service a new glass has been designed 
by Mr. Wm. H. Dietz, 95 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 


the usual height. It has a thick bottom con- 


‘This glass is one-half inch shorter than — 


ical shape inside which will pour out at a: 


slight angle and requires no tipping back of 
the head when taking Communions. Mr. Dietz 
is also the manufacturer of a new “Noiseless” 
cushioned tray, also a cushioned pew rack 
which does away entirely with a clicking noise 
so objectionable at Communion time. 
new outfit has been on the market for two years 
and is meeting with wonderful success. His 
advertisement appears in this issue of the 
paper. Mr. Dietz will send a sample of the 
new glass on request. : sh : 


This — 
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“The Municipal Church ” 


Your recent editorial upon Dr. Gladden’s 
article in the August Century rendered me 
_@ service, in calling my attention to a paper 
which I should otherwise have missed, and 
which has proved suggestive and stimulat- 
ing. 

The same author’s paper on The Christian 
League of Connecticut inspired a group of a 


dozen Chicago ministers, soon after it’ ap-' 


peared, to one of the most practical and 
fruitful pieces of union church effort ever 
undertaken in that city. And his sugges- 
tions in this article in the August Century 
bring within reach a solution of a problem 
which must have burdened the heart of many 
a minister as it has my own—the problem 
as to how our Protestantism, having deliy- 
ered over to the state and to various volun- 
tary agencies such matters as education, re- 
lief of poor, provision for the sick and un- 
fortunate, conditions which were formerly. a 
special opportunity for the spiritual minis- 
try of the church, can yet utilize these con- 
ditions in a personal furtherance of the 
gospel. ° 


A Roman Catholic layman made an illumi- © 


nating address a while ago at a federation 
meeting of men’s clubs, in which he showed 
that every last adherent of their church, in. 
hospital or jail or prison, is made to know 
the touch of the church, through a member 
of some one or other of its numerous organ- 
izations. , 

Christian life greatly lacks fiber and vital- 
ity in many members of our ' Protestant 
churches, through failure to come into per- 
sonal touch with lives in various need; while 
larger. numbers are failing to receive the min-- 
istry of our gospel for which. various mis- 
fortune or ill or need opens a way. 

Dr. Gladden has rendered a valuable serv- 
ice in indicating that our Protestantism can 
be so organized that no life in need of the 
gospel through some element of its manifold 
ministry shall miss it. 

Hyannis, Mass. Burke F. LEAvirt. 


Congregationalists at Provincetown 


The difficulty experienced by the associate 
editor of The Congregationalist in securing 
a vantage point at the ceremonies at the 
dedication of the Provincetown Monument 
has raised anew a question which was first 
raised ‘by the program of exercises. The 
monument was to commemorate the landing 
of the Pilgrims. They were a religious body 
out of which has grown the Congregational 
churches of America; they not only planted 
a church but they founded a state, out of 
which has developed a nation, It was appro- 
priate that the commonwealth and the nation 
should be represented by prominent officials, 
but it was a serious oversight on the part of 
the committee of arrangements to have no 
representative of the Congregational churches 
on the program and to make it necessary for 
the representative of The Congregationalist 
to fight his way to the press table. As it 
happened, the Unitarian churches were gen- 
erously represented, as was proper, but the 
omission of Congregational representatives 
- from a function held in honor of the first 
Congregationalists in America calls for ex- 
planation. The men of Provincetown should 
be called to account. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


.It Is Another Subject 


I appreciate the kindness of the references 
to myself made in your issue of July 23, 
under the head of the Congregational Circle, 
and am grateful for them. But I am sure 
you will grant me space enough to say that 


_ W. M. Macnarr. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


I have never had a thought of writing a 
book on the Puritans; nor, so far as I can 
now recall, have I ever given the slightest 
intimation to anybody at any time of such 
a purpose. I wrote “The Pilgrims” for rea- 
sons stated in the Preface; but those reasons 
do not exist for writing a similar book on 
the Puritans. I am, however, doing my best 
to turn out a timely and helpful volume on 
Spiritual Culture. 


Branston, Ill. F. A. ‘NOBLE. 


Recent Tendencies in Democracy 


The coming meeting of the National Coun- 
cil will mark an epoch in the polity of our 
denomination if its work can be concentrated 
about three points, and in due proportion. 

First, the relation of the churches in 
larger combinations, and of their benevolent 
societies to them, as parts of an organic 
whole. Study and action on this subject are 
now pretty well advanced. 

Second, the most important point noted by 
Mr. Heermance in his recent article in The 
Congregationalist: it is substantially how to 
use and perfect our church organization so as 
to secure the greatest efficiency of each indi- 
vidual member. So far as this is not done 
we fall short of the mark and fail in the 


‘achievement of the objects of the first aim. 


Third, a point that is vital to both the 
others: it is that of the study of the im- 
provement of the organization of the local 
ehurches in the interest of greater efficiency. 


‘The logic of the case will compel us soon to 


egnnect the problem of the larger denomina- 
tional unity with the corresponding problem, 
in the internal structure of most of our 
churches of large size. The practical need 


. here is very great, our churches having an 
‘increasing number of societies, committees 


and the like, of the type of public service 
corporations and political societies, with not 
wholly unlike results, good and bad. 

These are in need of careful study with 
the view to their greatest service to the 
church through the best possible relation to 
each other and to the church, as a whole. 


pel ba 


In short, our local churches are confronting 
a condition such as gave us the municipal ~ 
problem and the problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of business. 

As already said, the solution of each of 
these three problems is vital to that of the 
others. Study of all three should go on 
together. The Massachusetts General. Asso- 
ciation has already ordered a committee to 
study the third point. Room, even now, 
should be made for its consideration by the 
Council. 

Auburndale, Mass. SAMUEL W. DIKE, 


The Prayer for Unity 


Why restrict Bishop Brent’s “prayer for 
unity” to Episcopalians and Congregational- 
ists? Pass it along to the Baptists and 
Methodists, et gl. That beautiful, Christlike 
prayer ought to be printed in. good, plain 
type and distributed to the membership. of 
every Christian church throughout the world, 
with the request that it be read daily, until 
“we all attain unto the unity of the faith” 
and fully realize that we “all are one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Norwich, Ct. W. R. BUBNHAM. 

Jews and Christians — 

In your issue of July 30..reference, is made 
to Jews attending, our,;churches.. It. may. 
seem strange they. do, but stranger things 
about them:may be spoken. > Tee te 

When one of our Christian chureches,-in ¢: > 
Albany, N. Y., was destroyed by fire a, few ae 
years since, the Hehrews Were {hearst church? 
people to. proffer the use of an: auditorium 
for the burned out congregation. .: The. syna- 
gogue was used on Sundays and, I am told, - 
the rabbi would assist the pastor by reading 
Scripture and offering prayers. ~~ 

While attending, last winter, the Albany 


2 


Ministerial Association in the same city, I 


found the secretary of the association was a 
rabbi. % 
Surely such is not a revelation but is a 
revolution of human prejudices. 
J. Hatt Lone. 
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my cleaner for any price, if 
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Sent Anywhere 


Goff, Mo., says: 


in 25 hours.’”? It’s immense. So simple—so cheap. 
aha YOU get these big profits. Write a card now. 


Address R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 


Dustless Housecleaning 


) Terrific Air Suction. 


mattings on floor, without sweeping or dusting. No motors, no 


erson operates. Child or weak woman 
eighs nine pounds. Simple—power- : 
It’s the constant suction that does it— 
terrific, irresistible, sure. Sucking, drawing—gather- 
ing up into itself dirt—dust—grit—germs and grime 
fibre of carpets, rugs, 
mattings. Does same kind of work as high price 
machines, Price so low all may enjoy its benefits. 
Unlike anything you’ ve seen or heard of. Makes 
4 carpets look like new. Better than if taken 
4 up and beaten. Raises no dust, so no dusting 
f> required. Does what days of peer oe and 
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eb., writes. ‘“You don’t claim 
half enough. I wouldn’t part with 
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’ New Home Vacuum Oleaner lies your salva- 
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wonderful invention. What's : 
neat, clean home; when you can banish forever the 
drudgery of sweeping—cleaning—dusting;when there 
will be no more carpets and rugs to take up and beat. 
We guarantee New Home Vacuum Cleaner to be just 


ready foruse. You will be delighted—enraptured wit 


‘| telling me of your wonderful cleaner. ‘ 

send it isto women. I have not felt so restedin years. 
& Work now easy. Plenty of spare time. 
you can sell it so cheap.’ . 
Order now. You risk nothing. To try a New Home 
¥ Cleaner means to want it—then to keep it. Every cleaner 
tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Send for a cleaner now. 


° ° ° 
Agents are Making Big Profits. 
Women excited—eager to buy as soon as they see how beautifully it works. No trouble to make sales— 
no experience required. Just demonstrate—that’s all. E. 
‘Sold five cleaners last Saturday; my first attempt. 
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Home Vacuum Oleaner. 
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earpets. Brooms and sweepers 
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a) not only surface dirt, but all dirt, dust, 
grit and germs from very warp and fibre. 


healthy disease-laden dust and 
Disturbance and upheaval of house-cleaning 


\ Dust Cloths. 
germs and remove only surface dirt. 
unnecessary. Stop short! Put drudgery 


gy They don’t clean your rugs and 
New Home Vacuum Oleaner sucks up 
behind you—leisure and health before. In 


tion from household slavery. Adopt the new— 
easy—modern—sanitary—scientific way of clean- 


Price $8.50. Sent Anywhere. 


Not Sold in Stores. 


Think of it! Not $100, $50, nor, even $25—only 
$8.50. Think! what a small price for such a 
$8.50 compared toa 


represented or your money back. Oomes set u 


Mrs. Henry Deller, R. I. *‘I must thank you for 


What a God 


Don’t see how 
Don’t wait; don’t hesitate. 


hown in three minutes—sold in five. ©. E, 
: . H.. Morgan, Pa., *‘Sold 45 
Yet so good, all buy. YOU make 
et our liberal proposition. : Z 
1050 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Barns, Harry F., Chicago Univ., to Pilgrim, 
Superior, Wis. Accepts. 
BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Long Pine, Neb., to 
Beemer. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 


Bosarp, WESLEY R., formerly of Rosedale, Cal., 


to ‘Telluride, Col., after supplying three 
months. Accepts. 
CRATHERN, C. F. Hruu, So. Braintree, Mass., 


to Park, Worcester. 


Danpbo, WM. S., West Chicago, IIl., to Shab- 
bona. 

DAVIDSON, WM. E., Emerald Grove, Wis., to 
Walworth. Accepts. 


DeL, Frank A., Grass Valley, Cal., accepts 
renewed call to Wauseon, O. 


FISHER, ALBERT V., residing at Kensington, 
N. H., to Gilsum. Accepts. 

GREGG, JAMES B., residing in Boston, Mass., 
to supply Grace, So. Framingham, from 


Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, 1911. Accepts. 
HALy, Mrs. Eunice C., Lyndon, IIl., to Cable, 
Wis. 


HEWITSON, JOHN, to Granada, Minn. Accepts. 

HORNING, LAWRENCE (Layman), Crete, Neb., 
to Seneca. Accepts. 

Hoyt, JouHn L., Hudson, O., to Huntingion, 
W. Va. Accepts. 

Hucer, J. Prercivau, Central, Galesburg, Ill., 
to First, Detroit, Mich. 

Hurron, Mitton L., Douglas, Wyo., to Ritz- 
ville, Wn. Accepts. 

KiNG, W. Epwarp, to Monona, Io. Accepts. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearbern Mills 
Atmosphere, not rules, is the child’s inspiration. 
PRICE §1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Many patients, especially Mohammedans, have ex- 

pressed their appreciation this year of the Sunday 

morning praise services, conducted by the nurses and 
physicians in the hospital wards. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 
Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions, 


CHARLES A. SropparpD, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHnErson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARmNCH C. PINNEO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L, Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. EB. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
* Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 4832 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Warriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomMAn’s HomMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIPND Sociery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. Bm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Marvin, Bens. F., residing in Burlington, lo., 
to Marshalltown. 
McDoweE Lu, Henry M., Wyanet, Ill., to Wood- 


lan Park, Chicago. Accepts. 
ParMirer, CuHas. E., Old Mission, Mich., 10 
Genoa Junction, Wis. Accepts, in connec- 


tion with study at Chicago Sem. 

PINKNEY, CLARENCE W., Eagle River, 
to Gridley, Beloit. Accepts. 

Rivys, Cuas. J., Atwood, Kan., to Clarks, Neb. 
Accepts, to begin Oct. 18. 

Rowe, JAMES, Owen, Wis., to Viola. 

SHOEMAKER, RICHARD R., Lusk, 
Douglas. Accepts. 

Smiru, G. Wart, Great Hamilton St., Glasgow, 
Scotland, to First, Ottawa, Ont. Accepts. 


Wis., 


Wyo., to 


THOMAS, DavipD, to New Richmond, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 
TRILL, Roger E. (Lic.), Winooski, Vt., to 
Jeffersonville. Accepts. 
Ordinations 
PaRMITER, CHAS. E., pastor at Old Mission, 


Mich., o. Aug. 16, by Grand Traverse Asso- 
ciation. Sermon, Rev. H. S. Mills; other 
parts, Rev Messrs. Demas Cochlin, Alfred 
Bentall, A. A. Allington. 


Resignations 


BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Long Pine, Neb. 

CrRATHERN, C. F. Huu, So. Braintree, 
after a fourteen-year pastorate. 

Davipson, Wm. E., Emerald Grove, Wis., after 
a seven-year pastorate. 

DreLL, FranNK A., Grass Valley, Cal. 

Fritz, RAYMAN F., Young Memorial, Brier 
Hill, N. Y. He goes to the Adirondacks to 
recuperate. 

Harris, WM. H. (Meth.), Columbia, Ct. 

Hoyt, JoHN L., Hudson, O. 

Hurron, MiLTon L., Douglas, Wyo. 

McDowELL, Henry M., Wyanet, Ill. 

PINKNEY, CLARENCE W., Eagle River, Wis. 

Rives, CuHas. J., Atwood, Kan. 

SHOEMAKER, RicHARD R., Lusk, Wyo. 

SPARHAWK, WILLIS T., Cabot, Vt., resigned in 
June. 


Mass., 


Increase in Salaries 
EuGin, NeB., Park, Mary A. Helser, $150. 
MIpDLEBURY, Cr., Arthur E. Westenberg, $200, 
just after the advent of the first-born. 
TrEWKSBuURY, MASS., Sarah A. Dixon, $100, 
with call to the permanent pastorate, after 
nearly a year’s service. She will be installed 
early in the fall. 


Casualties 
STONINGTON, Mk. House of worship damaged 


by fire Aug. 16, the interior being a com- 
plete wreck. Insurance, $500. 


Judaism and Christian 
Science 


Duty is far superior to happiness, a lesson 
Christian Scientists appear not yet to have 
learned. No Jew who appreciates the fact 
that Judaism is a religion of righteousness 
can allow himself to be diverted from his 
own faith by the specious plea that the 
adoption of a popular form of charlatanry 
will make him more comfortable. It was the 
happy custom of Mr. Podsnap, when things 
did not suit him, to deny that they existed. 
Christian Science may, with a Podsnappian 
wave of the hand, deny the existence of sor- 
row, pain and evil. These do exist neverthe- 
less, and Judaism recognizes that they exist, 
that they are to be struggled with and are 
to be overcome, but are not to be denied. It 
is in the struggle with these forces that char- 
acter is formed, and it is because of the 
three thousand years of such struggle that 
Judaism has developed the kind of character 
of which, despite shortcomings, it need not 
be ashamed.—The American Hebrew. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FO 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMP MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287- 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. o 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics: 
Bank Building, San _ Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges: 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary $ Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions: 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals: 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist. and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Bosvon S®AMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ;. 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material,. 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HoMnb MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. HB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL. 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches: 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Headaches. Headaches. Headaches. 
I t / Biliousness. __Biliousness. Biliousness. 
: ad Yy é Constipation. Constipation. Constipation. 
Ayer’s Pills Ayer’s Pills. Ayer’s Pills. 
If your doctor says this is all | Sugar-coated. Sugar-coated, ¢ Sugar-coated. 
right, then say it over and Easy to take. Easy to take Easy to take 
overagain. J C-AverCo. Don’t forget. Don’t forget. 1 


Don’t forget. 
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~The Cosmopolitan Switzerland 


The Hotel Dent du Midi is Champéry’s 
largest and. most modern hostelry. .. 
Choosing a comfortable chair from beneath 
its striped awnings, we call a waitress wear- 
ing one of the typical scarlet kerchiefs on 
her head to bring us tea. While waiting we 
may listen to the orchestra and marvel at the 
many countries of. the world represented in 
this small corner of it. The English and 
French element predominate, and as yet the 
American is in the minority, but electricity, 
steam heat and all the commodities of ‘mod- 
ern life that especially recommend a place to 
his luxury-loving héart are fast doing away 
with its former simplicity. What a field in 
which to study human nature, national char- 
acteristics, and that intangible something 
which stamps indelibly the types of each 
country for its own. 

There goes a former prime minister of 
Austria off for a walk with his beautiful 
wife, his fox terriers bounding in glee at his 
heels. <A distinguished Roman and his two 
sons are returning from an all-day climb, 
their arms filled with Alpine roses. Here 
comes an HWneglish army officer, pack on back 
and alpenstock in hand, off with his guide for 
“the Dent.’ <A little Indian princess tosses 
a bit of cake to her squirming and anticipa- 
tory dachshund. Out in the garden four hila- 
rious Parisiennes are settling their accounts 
at bridge. A Greek countess flicks the ashes 
from her cigarette, as she sips her tea in 
company with a young Roumanian. An 
Italian admiral strolls into the “poste,” and 
the inevitable American girl returns from 
tennis. So one might continue indefinitely, 
for Swiss, Dutch, Russian; Hungarian and 
even Egyptian are all represented in this 
out-of-the-way little place to such an extent 
that during the annual tennis tournament 
lodging of any sort, be it ever so homely or 
primitive, is at a premium.—Louwise Murray, 
in the National Geographical. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE PISTOL NUISANCE 


The repeating pistol is the greatest nui- 
sance in modern life. Hyery criminal, every 
madman, every crank, every bad boy, carries 
one. Nineteen-twentieths of all the crimes of 
violence that are committed are effected by 
its use. All firearms are weapons whose use 
involves such terrible injury that no one 
should be permitted to use them except 
strictly in self-defense.—Judge Holt, in The 
Independent. 2 


PATENT STOMACH MEDICINES 
(The World’s Work) 


When a man’s stomach begins to go wrong, 
he starts on the down grade. If it were 
his watch or ‘his automobile or his type- 
writer, he would at once call in a man who 
has spent his life mainly in repairing that 
particular kind of mechanism—and not an 
ordinary blacksmith. Strange that the same 
man will allow almost any kind of a doctor 
to tinker with his stomach! 


WHAT MANY ARE SAYING 
(From a speech by Theodore Roosevelt) 


The country church should pe made a true 
social center, alive to every need ,of the com- 
-munity, standing for a broad individual out- 
look and development, taking the lead i 
work and recreation, caring more for con- 
duct than dogma, more for ethical, spiritual, 
practical betterment than for merely formal 
piety. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Tur WoMAN’s BOARD Or MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M., Oct. 13, 
at 2 p.M., in Tremont Temple. 


Deaths 


BURRAGE—In Weston, Aug. 19, Mary E 
Burrage, widow of the late Joseph Burrage, 
formerly of Arlington, 75 yrs., 4 mos. 


DEA. JAMES L. TRIPP 


The First Congregational Church of Roch- 
ester, N. H., is bereaved by the death of Dea. 
James L. Tripp, who entered on the immortal 
life on Aug. 18. He was born at South San- 
ford, Me., in 1841. When he was eighteen 
years of age he united with the Congregational 
Chureh of South Sanford, and he became 
deacon there in 1867 and served in that office 
till 1884, when he removed with his family 
to Rochester, N. H. Immediately uniting with 
the Congregational church in this city, .he con- 
tinued his consistent and valued work which 
had been begun in the home of his youth. On 
the death of Dea. Charles W. Brown, Oct. 11, 
1903, Mr. Tripp was elected to fill the va- 
ecaney in the deaconate, and with subsequent 
election he remained as deacon until his 
death. For the past five years Deacon Tripp 
has been in feeble health, and much of the 
time unable to take the active part in the 
church work which he desired; but his Chris- 
tian faith remained undiminished to the end, 
and his Christian influence, though quiet and 
unobtrusive, has never ceased to be felt in 
the city and the church. 

The First Congregational Church adopted 
the following minute, Aug. 23, upon Deacon 
Tripp’s death : 

“Dea. James L. Tripp, who died Aug. 18, 
1910, has been for more than twenty-five 
years a worthy citizen of Rochester, and dur- 
ing* all this time a worshiper and member 
in this church, serving in various capacities, 
and since Dec. 13, 1903, as deacon. In his 
removal by death we suffer the earthly loss 
of one to whom the prosperity, the work and 
services of the church have been exceedingly 
precious, and the prosperity of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth an abiding care. And 
while for the past five years he has been by 
increasing illness often prevented from at- 
tendance upon our worship, the welfare and 
interest of this church have never ceased to 
hold an earnest place in his prayer and 
thought. 

“Be it, therefore, Resolved, that we put on 
record our heartfelt gratitude for Deacon 
Tripp’s life, his faith, his example and his 
Christian service among us. 

“Resolved, that remembering all the mem- 
bers of his family, we extend to them our 
prayerful and earnest sympathy in this hour 
of their bereavement. 

“Resolved, that while we rejoice in the re- 
lease from earthly pain and trial which has 
come to Deacon Tripp and to many others 
who have with him borne the burdens and 
anxieties of the past years of our church 
work, we do now in our sense of earthly loss 
reconsecrate ourselves to their unfinished 
task, and that we give ourselves with in- 
creased earnestness to the welfare of this 
church which they loved and served so well.” 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story willinterest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden. State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and vp 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 704. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


“PERKINS.& CO. Lawrence, Kans 


LADIES SEND |10 CTS. 


for recipe for a Cleaning Fluid that will take out any 
grease spot and not injure the fabric. Should be in 
every home. Send today. Money or stamps. 
PEERLESS SUPPLY CO., 1451 Iranistan 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St.. New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, Market Value. 


Avenue, 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s..........-. 1,552 ,444.43 
Real Hstate....,..° sssssvess «.- 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds .. 433,750.00 
State and City Bonds 5,477 833.33 
Railroad Bonds... 6,124,.430.00 
Miscellaneous Bo: 760,000.00 
Railroad Stocks... 8,071,275.00 
Miscellaneous Stock: 1,582,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks, . 427,800.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate. ov scvvc els cevice'e veiletiossicres 69,800.00 

Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 1,264,447.46 
$27,307,672.28 


LIABILITIES. 
CAssCapital oes cccsshveveucs swede ace gece 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 


B 3,000,000.00+ 
10,244,415.00 


Reserve for LOSses.........ccesecccecescees 958,639.76 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

claims 621,780.56 
Reserve for Taxes 100,000.00 


1,200,000.00+ 


827,307,672.28 


urplus as regards policyholders 
ae, . fi $15,382,836.96+ 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H, A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 


For BURNS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


It quickly relieves the pain with a cooling, soothing effect 
most grateful to the sufferer. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Children’s Pulpit 


BY 
EDWIN HALLOCK BYINGTON 


Bound in dark red with titles in gold. 
Attractively printed. 104 pages. 


Price 75 cents net 


An unusually successful series of addresses for 
children published each week during the past year 
in. The Congregationalist and Christian World. As 
the titles given below indicate, these informal little 
talks are on themes which: appeal immediately to a 
child, and in concise and picturesque manner give 
helpful suggestions for his daily life. 

Some of the subjects are as follows: 


Owning up The Relatives of Profanity 
The Finest Medicine inthe | Being Contrary 

World ; Snowflake Feet 

Table Manners 
|. Keep Sixty-Eight 
The Lazy Man’s Lion 
Stop! Look! Listen! The Snow Drop Spirit 
Giving a Vacation Being Called 
The Rambler-Rose Family | Palm Sunday Clothes 
Praying Outdoors | Getting Breakfast 
Partners of Jesus The Snowstorm Gardener 
Cup or Sieve The Home Stretch 
Being Left Out 


Conquering the Darkness 
The Boy Jesus 
Grandparents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Author of ‘‘ The Church and the Changing Order’’ and 
“ The Social Teachings of Jesus.”’ 


Bound in brown boards, with printed label in two colors. 
734 x54; pp. 168. Price 50 cents net. 


A well-arranged scheme of study.—Chicago Tribune. 

The treatment is sound, strong and clear, avoiding 
extravagances and vagaries. It requires careful read- 
ing and so read it must be of much value.—The Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. i 

Dr. Mathews’s work is always sane, scholarly and 
suggestive. ... Here is a book which would serve 
admirably mnten’s classes in many churches....A 
good piece of work.—Record of Christian Work. 

The book is a sound, sane and sensible considera- 
tion of the principles which Jesus enunciated and sug- 
gests how these principles may be applied to the fam- 
ily, the state and the economic life. ... We most 
heartily commend it to all interested in social prob- 
lems.—The Augsburg Teacher. 

This book, intended for use in instructing classes of 
young people, possesses, however, universal merit... . 
Whoever reads this book will derive much profit. The 
style is clear and distinct. This book supplies a very 
interesting contribution to the burning questions of 
our times.—Der Sendbote. 

Eminently sane throughout, it covers many ques- 
tions which people are thinking about, and on some of 
which many are unsettled in belief. It will clear up 
many mists and uncertainties. It is easy to read. 
His statements are characterized by simplicity and 
common sense, and theyederive some authority from 
Dr. Mathews’s scholarship.—The Journal and Mes- 
senger. 

We count it a distinctive gain for our denomina- 
tion that so many young people of our churches have 
been studying this winter Prof. Shailer Mathews’s 
articles. If one wishes to formulate the principles 
that should guide Christians in studying sociology, he 
will look long before he finds a more sanely balanced 
presentation than is here given.—The Pacific Baptist. 

Dr. Mathews has for several years conducted an 
interesting ‘Bible class in connection with his work at 
the University of Chicago in which he has sought to 
set forth the social teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles as reyealed by a study of the New Testament. 
This little volume gathers up the work of that class, 
presenting topics-for discussion and investigation, 
rather than making dogmatie assertions. The result 
is a book that is both stimulating and suggestive.— 
New York Observer. . " 
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THE QUEST OF HEALTH | 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as_ Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 
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BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


PARABLES FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D. 


Bound in cloth, 6% x 4%, price 50 cents net. 


In this modest little book, tucked away in 122 small 
pages, are some of the greatest truths in the world, drawn 
from illustrations so pertinent and significant that their 
meaning holds good just as truly for New York, A. D. 1910 
as for Jerusalem, A. D. 33. Dr. Calkins takes the parables 
of Jesus, the same old parables that were told in Galilee, 
and brings them to bear upon the problems of today, such 
as high finance and the labor question. He does this with 
no studied straining after analogies, no studied adaptation 
of the gospel stories to pet theories of his own, but with 
the reverent spirit of the earnest student who believes that 
Christ’s solution of vexed problems holds good now, as then. 
Not all the turmoil of current scientific discussion can 
turn the author from the consideration of the moral issues 
underlying industrial and social matters. It is evident that 
he has digested the best modern theories, and is at home 
in sociological and economic fields, but he sets forth clearly 
that in the last analysis the simple truths of the parables, | 
exemplified in the life of the individual, furnish the key to 
the most intricate puzzles: of the present day. Some of 
the suggestive chapter titles of this thought-provoking 
little volume are: Financial Repentance; Parables of the 
Unjust Steward; The Labor Question; Parable of the Good 
Samaritan; The Problem of Christian Optimism, the Solu- 
tion; Parable of the Tares. oe 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayers for Every Day of the Month 
BY 
ISAAC OGDEN -RANKIN 


WO purposes are served by this 

collection of prayers, the needs 
of private devotion and the need of 
variety and method in family wor- 
ship. All are brief. A beginning 
is made with. morning and evening 
prayers of a more general type, fol- 
lowed by more particular petitions 
on special subjects. A list of short 
Bible readings on these topics is found in a convenient 
place in the book. By combining the prayer for each 
day with the morning or evening prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the suggested Scripture reading, a reason- 
able degree of comprehensiveness and variety will be 
secured. Most of these prayers have had wide accept- 
ance in the devotional column of Zhe Congregationalst 
and Christian World. That they may further help to 
guide thoughts heavenward in a companionable faith 
and hope is the author’s desire. 


Attractively printed in two colors. Enclosed in an 
envelope uniform in design and color. Ready 
Jor mailing. Size 42 X 7% inches 
Price 25 cents net 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


My Brother 


AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


HE author states in his preface 
that the chapters are simply 
attempts to put into speech his pro- 
found conviction that no questions 
of our time are more pressing than 
the Social questions; and that the 
cultured and Christian citizen has 
no greater privilege than in doing 
his part in the promotion of human Brotherhood. 
These essays are written with genuine sympathy 
and comprehension. Their theme cannot be disre- 
garded, and the author has had unusual opportunities 
for its study. He writes thoughtfully, but in a style 
which will make a strong appeal to the reader. 
Some of his suggestive chapter headings are: © 


BROTHERHOOD BY WAY OF THE CROSS 
THE CREED OF A PHILANTHROPIST 

SEGREGATION VS. INTEGRATION 

THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 
SOCIAL PARASITES 
THE CRY OF THE CITY 

THE MINISTRY AND THE LABORING MAN 
CULTURE AND PHILANTHROPY 

THE CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Bound in cloth, about 325 pages 
Price $1.25 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SEF Should Meet the 
Slaster 


BY 
GEORGE THOMAS SMART 


Ce aspirations. of the soul 
towards God, the unsatisfied 
yearnings that struggle for reali- 
zation, the doubts and perplexities. 
that harass modern man are all 
found in this wonderfully appealing 
little book. The chapter headings 
in themselves show that the writer 
is the truest type of modern mystic 
—aman keenly alive to all the world offers, yet look- 
ing through surface seemings to the essential meaning 
of life. They read as follows: On the Way to Find 
Him; Shall I Speak or Listen When I Meet Him? 
Would He Be the Christ of Nature? What Would 
He Say of Me? Is He Aware of Society? What 
Does He Say of Himself? Will He Show Me the Way? 
The high literary, artistic and spiritual quality of 
the book is shown on every page. A representative 
extract is as follows: 


“Tn the quiet of the hour of meditation all that is best, all 
that is rarest, all that makes me wish to awaken tomorrow with 
an inscrutable expectation of finding joy, is of you. My Master, 
IT could not face tomorrow if you had not gone over it an hour 
before me. It is the hope of meeting you in its dreariest 
moment that keeps me in heartiness, so that I can still discover 
some midsummer delights.” 


Bound in decorative boards with paper label 
Price 50 cents net 
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Uhbat is Success 


BY 
WALTER TAYLOR FIELD: 


HE ups and downs of a strangely 

balanced world, the flourishings 
of the wicked, the witherings of our 
virtuous selves sometimes incline us 
to become’ pessimistic or to barter 
ideals for cash. . For such an un- 
toward frame of mind this sane little 
book with its emphasis on the truly 
best in life is the most efficacious 
antidote possible. Mr. Field is not carried away by 
the popular conception that to amass a fortune or to 
have one’s name in ‘“ Who’s Who” is necessarily, to. 
have acquired success. This stimulating essay will 
do much to correct false estimates and create a desire 
for the genuinery worth while. 

The author’s recipe for true success runs thus: 


“Growing a little every day, looking out upon life fearlessly 
and hopefully, doing with our might the common task that, 
stands before us, trying to make ~ oursélves good and other 
people happy—rather than ourselves happy and other ‘people 
good—treating duty as a friend rather than a master, and work - 
as a joy rather than a task, laughing often, worrying about 
nothing, and loving all men; if this does not bring success, it 
will bring something that is better, for it carries with it all. 
that is best in life.” ; POEL 


Attractively printed in two colors. Enclosed in an 
envelope uniform in design and color. Ready 
Jor mailing. Size 42 * 72 inches 
Price 25 cents net 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home.. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term qpons Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L, Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD wish sie sata fs 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both Lud 
and resident. Open to college gradu- FM | é ARY 
ates of all denominations. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or’ degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MoULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


r 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 
THEOLOGICAL 


0 B ER LI SEMINARY '! 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF, G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLHAN, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers, Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 0% 2O¥S, Loca, 


tion, high, dry and 

healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 

tial villages. Instructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 

ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 

under seventeen, Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 

airy gymnasium with ns, OnE For catalog, address 
R. @ U. WHITE, Wellesley ls, Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


The Congregational Training School for Women 


Offers to women of high educational equipment a career 
in church work according to modern methods of thought 
and social activity. Work salaried and much in demand 
in city churches. Teaching experience, musical ability 
find an attractive field for work. Affiliated with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and co-operating with the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Address 
FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., Dean, 
1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Opens Sept. 28, 1910. 


Scholarship 


For a girl peg unas for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
a scholarship is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England. Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW 
TELEPHONE RATES 


BULLETIN No. 1 


We have accepted the recommendations of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission relative to rates and service in the Boston and Suburban Districts 
and will make them effective as soon as practicable. 

It is impossible at this time, because of the extensive preparation required, 
to fix a date for the complete application of the new schedule in all parts of the 


territory, but BY NOVEMBER I we expect to be able to offer service under 
the provisions of this schedule TO THOSE WHO DESIRE IT. 

New subscribers desiring immediate service will be taken subject to present 
rates until facilities for operation under the new schedule are supplied, at which 
time, after due notice, they will be transferred to the new schedule. 

In some of our exchanges these facilities can be furnished within a few weeks; 
in others it will be a matter of months. 

It is our desire to apply these new rates without unnecessary delay and to 
give them a complete and impartial trial. , 

The rewriting of upwards of one hundred thousand contracts, the rearrange- 
ment of subscribers’ lines and numbers to conform thereto, the reconstruction of 
switchboards, and the building of the large number of additional lines required, 
is a large task and one to be carried out under careful plans providing both for 
the doing of the work and for the least possible disturbance of the service. 

We ask the indulgence of our subscribers, therefore, while planning and 
executing these changes. Before inviting their acceptance of this new schedule 
we shall issue a series of bulletins giving the fullest publicity to the various rates 
quoted and such explanation as may seem necessary to a clear understanding of 
them. We shall also supply such detailed information or advice as they may re- 
quest regarding their individual telephone requirements, in order that they may 
select the particular class of service best suited to their needs. 

The following recapitulation may anticipate many inquiries: 

1. We expect by November | to be able to offer service in any exchange, 
in accordance with the new schedule, to those who desire it. 

2. The changes necessary for complete operation under the new schedule 
cannot be made for several months. 

3. Until the Company can furnish service under the new schedule, present 
rates may be retained by those having existing contracts thereunder. Before any 
change in schedules is made due notice will be given. 
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The Barrier to Union 


ference at Hdinburgh toward the union of Christian 

churches is already felt everywhere. To the com- 
pulsion of need for a united front of believers in Christ in 
their advance on all mission fields is now added a new and 
mighty impulse of fellowship awakened by the coming to- 
gether of representatives of Christian communities in every 
country. The idea of unity will take on new interest, not 
only in interdenominational assemblies, but in the official 
conferences of various bodies, such as the National Council 
of the Congregational churches in Boston and the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Cin- 
cinnati next month. 

What real barriers are keeping these two denominations 
apart, how can they be removed, and is it desirable to con- 
sider propositions looking toward organic union? A definite 
answer to this question at this time, admitted by all parties 
to be fairly stated, might not only prevent much waste of 
time in discussion, but might save the waste of these 
awakened impulses to fellowship which are impressing the 
world anew with the greatness of Christian love and the 
unity of Christian faith. 

A definite step toward church union was made when in 
1887 the bishops of the Anglican Church, meeting in Lam- 
beth Palace, London, offered as a basis of union what has 
become known as the four Lambeth proposals. The first 
three, concerning the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds and the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, would probably ‘at that time have been accepted 
as such a basis by nearly all Protestant churches. The 
insistence on the fourth, called “the historic episcopate,” 
was the apparent cause of the failure of the movement, 
though the discussion aroused by it has not yet fully ceased. 

What was meant by the historic episcopate? The way 
in which these proposals originated suggests an answer. 
They were first formulated in substance at the Episcopal 
General Convention in Chicago in 1886. Rey. Phillips 
Brooks offered in the convention a resolution of fraternal 
greetings to the National Council of Congregationalists then 
in session in the same city. The resolution, though adopted 
in the Lower House, was voted down in the House of 
Bishops. The bishops presumably were not unfriendly to- 
ward the assembled Congregationalists. 

But they believed themselves to be the highest of 
three orders of the ministry essential to the constitution 
of the church of Christ. They believed that no one could 
belong in these holy orders except by the laying on of hands 
of men qualified for this act, as they themselves were, by 
having received ordination through successive generations 
of men so consecrated, traced back directly to the twelve 
apostles. The Episcopal Church holds that such men have 
exclusive possession of certain gifts and graces thus trans- 
mitted to them from our Lord Jesus Christ. The Episcopal 
bishops at Chicago were restrained from greeting the Con- 


Tie influence of such an assembly as the World Con- 


. gregational National Council lest they should thus seem 


to admit that Congregational ministers might possess these 
gifts and graces. ’ 

But Congregational ministers do not claim to possess 
the gifts exclusively assumed by a priesthood. One chief 
reason for the existence of Congregational churches, as all 
know who are familiar with their history, is that they 
regard it essential to the purity of Christian faith and life 
to maintain that all true believers in Christ are the priest- 
hood. No external union, if it were possible, of two bodies 


holding these two opposing views, would be to the advan- 
tage of Christianity. It would intensify the discord of 
opponents holding the same loyalty to one Lord. 

But the Congregationalists at Chicago welcomed the 
unsent resolution as a step in approach toward fellowship. 
The Congregationalist at that time said of it, “That it should 
have been made at all even by a man of Dr. Brooks’s liber- 
ality marks a decided change within recent years in the 
attitude of the Episcopalians toward other Christians. .. . 


‘Dr. Brooks and those of his way of thinking also may be 


assured that Congregationalists cordially appreciate and 
reciprocate their courteous and Christian attitude.” 

The barrier preventing any organic union between the 
Episcopal and the Congregational denominations is as im- 
passable now as it has ever been. Attempts have recently 
been made by some Congregational leaders, notably by Dr. 
Newman Smyth and other honored brethren in Connecticut, 
to propose Episcopal ordination of Congregational ministers 
as a via media for such a union. But the method of ordi- 
nation practiced by the Episcopal Church is not regarded 
by Congregationalists as an obstacle to union. The barrier 
is the theory of the ministry held by the Episcopal Church. 
Congregationalists protest against the claim that they have 
not a valid ministry and are not a church of Christ because 
they refuse to attribute to any order of men or to any 
institution a power imparted by Christ to be the necessary 
intermediary between the soul and him. 

What advantage would there be, then, to discuss in the 
Episcopal General Convention or the National Council the 
subject of organic union between these two bodies or be- 
tween the Hpiscopal Church and other Protestant denom- 
inations? So far as our vision extends there would be none. 
Rather is it probable that mutual irritation would be awak- 
ened by it. Even the terms of discussion would be provoca- 
tive. For Episcopalians claim to be the Church, and resent 
our speaking of them as a denomination as much as they 
resent the assumption by us that our denomination is @ 


church. 


What, then, on, our side can be done to promote Chris- 
tian harmony? We believe that notable steps toward it 
have been taken since those meetings in Chicago almost a 
quarter of a century ago. A growing proportion of Episco- 
palians regard Congregationalists as brethren. They are 
ready to admit, while claiming exclusive possession of 
divine gifts and graces for priests ordained according to 
the historic episcopate, that the fruits of grace have flowed 
through other than their priestly channels, and that these 
fruits have followed the labors of Congregational ministers. 
We, on the other hand, have no quarrel with them because 
of their claim of exclusive powers for their ministry. The 
satisfaction they find in the exercise of such powers we may 
not refuse to share so far as the results appear to strengthen 
the body of Christ, though we neither claim nor wish such 
powers for our ministers. 

We honor and love the Episcopal Church for its spiritual 
life, for the devotion of its members and for its great and 
growing service in bringing the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the world. We welcome its co-operation wherever 
its bishops are willing to co-operate with us. As Episcopa- 
lians are coming to acknowledge more and more the gen- 
uineness and fruitfulness of the labors of Congregational- 
ists, it becomes easier for them and for us, each in our own 


‘organization seeking the same ends and rejoicing in each 


other’s progress and triumphs, to say, “We are brethren.” 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 5 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


President Taft at St. Paul 


At the St. Paul Conservation Congress President Taft stated 
his attitude toward the movement. Both in that city and on his 
rapid journeying from Beverly to Minnesota and back he was 
warmly greeted; his car being surrounded at many points by large 
crowds. 


Stock and Bond Commission 


President- Taft names as members of the new stock and bond 
commission to investigate the question of bringing future issues of 
railroad securities under the supervision and control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: President Hadley of Yale, chairman ; 
other members, Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis, Frederick Strauss 
of New York, Walter L. Fisher of Chicago and Prof. B. H. Meyer 
of Madison, Wis. 


The Betterment of Waterways 


The, Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, organized in 
Philadelphia in 1907, holds a four days’ meeting in Providence, 
R. I., one thousand delegates being present from all parts of the 
country. 


Cloakmakers’ Strike Settled 


The New York City cloakmakers’ strike, which has lasted nine 
weeks and involved the idleness of 70,000 garment workers, a loss 
of $10,000,000 in wages and a much larger sum to manufacturers 
and retailers, ends, an agreement having been reached, one feature 
of which is the abolition of the sweatshop. 


Bird Men and Their Successes 


The Harvard-Boston Aero Meet brings together many prominent 
aviators, including Grahame-White, the distinguished Englishman, 
who contend for various prizes. Glenn H. Curtiss of Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., drives his biplane over Lake Hrie, traveling sixty-four 
miles in an hour and forty-two minutes, and establishing a world 
record for over the water flights. 


Aftermath of Lynching in Newark, O. 

A special grand jury which has been investigating the lynching 
in Newark, O., on July 8, of Carl M. Htherington, an Anti-Saloon 
League detective, indicts fifty-eight persons for connivance in the 
crime, including the mayor, the chief of police and other prominent 
officials. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Trip 


Mr. Roosevelt continues his tour through the West, delivering 
many speeches to great audiences and making a particularly notable 
address at Osawatomie, Kan. 


Thomas Reed Honored 


A statue of the late Thomas Brackett Reed, once Speaker in the 
National) House of Representatives, is unveiled in Portland, Me., 
Rev. W. H. Fenn, D. D., offering the invocation, Rev. E. N. 
Pomeroy reading a poem and Congressman 8. W. McCall of Massa- 
chusetts delivering the memorial oration. 


Director of Bureau of Mines 


Joseph Austin Holmes appointed by President Taft director of 
the newly created Bureau of Mines at Washington. 


Labor Day 


Annual celebrations throughout the country of Labor Day, with 
long processions reviewed by civic officials, athletic contests and 
other customary features. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Pan-American Congress 


The fourth Pan-American Congress of American Republics 
adjourns at Buenos Aires after being in session since July 12. 
The resolutions expressed confidence in and gratitude toward the 
United States Government for its share in starting these congresses. 


Mexico’s Centenary 

Mexico begins the celebration of ‘the one hundredth anniversary 
of her independence. The United States is represented by an official 
party as well as by ex-Governor Guild of Massachusetts, the 
President’s special commissioner. 


Notable Religious Assemblies 


The bicentenary anniversary of the establishment of the 
Anglican Church in Canada begins at Halifax in the presence of 
many prominent clergymen and laymen from different quarters of 
the globe. The twenty-fifth International Eucharist Congress of the 
Roman Catholic Church convenes at Montreal. 


The Death Roll 


Professor Goessmann, the prominent chemist, and long identi- 
fied with the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. 


Comment on Current Events 


The President on Conservation 


The address of President Taft before the National Con- 
servation Congress at St. Paul last Monday is of the nature 
of a Presidential message to Congress, except that it is in- 
tended for all the people. It contains much information which 
all the people ought to know, and which we venture to say 
that the majority even of those ready to express positive opin- 
ions on public claims to the public domain do not know. Mr. 
Taft described the different classes of lands owned by the 
Government, and stated clearly what the last administration 
and the present one have done with respect to them, the laws 
which now govern their disposition, what the present Con- 
gress has done and what changes ought to be made in the laws 
in the interest of conservation. Within the last few months 
the President has saved to the people nearly 100,000 acres by 
withdrawing coal, mineral, oil, forest and other lands from 
entry, and he is as deeply in earnest in preserving for the 
public the full value of what the public owns as is the most 
vociferous advocate of conservation. This we conclude from 
what he has done and is doing rather than from any asser- 
tions on his part. The whole address deserves not only a 
single reading, but careful pondering by all citizens. Espe- 
cially we direct attention to these words: 

“IT think it of the utmost importance that after the public 
attention has been roused to the necessity of a change in our 
general policy to prevent waste and a selfish appropriation 
to private and corporate purposes of what should be controlled 
for the public benefit, those who urge conservation shall feel 
the necessity of making clear how conservation can be prac- 
tically carried out, and shall propose specific methods and 
legal provisions and regulations to remedy actual adverse con- 
ditions. I am bound to say that the time has come for a halt 
in general rhapsodies over conservation, making the word 
mean eyery known good in the world; for, after the public 


attention has been roused, such appeals are of doubtful utility, 
and do not direct the public to the specific course that the 
people should take, or have their legislators take, in order to 
promote the cause of conservation. ‘The rousing of emotions 
on a subject like this, which has only dim outlines in the 
minds of the people affected, after a while ceases to be useful, 
and the whole movement will, if promoted on these lines, die 
for want of practical direction and of demonstration to the 
people that practical reforms are intended.” 


Bd 
Poise in Politics 


Our nation is already launched on the autumn political 
campaign. The issue at the ballot box a few weeks hence will 
ee whether the Republican or’ Democratic party shall control 
the next House of Representatives. Back of the candidates 
voted for are the principles they represent. Skillful, eloquent 
and adroit attempts are being made by the press, by campaign 
speakers and by resolutions adopted in political meetings to 
show that some of these principles are arrayed against others, 
and that the fate of the nation depends on which are victori- 
ous. We would assure our readers that no great crisis is 
impending. The average citizen who calmly considers what 
either party proposes to do if put in power will be convinced 
that the difference between them is not vital. When he is told 
that oligarchy and democracy are in a death grapple, that spe- 
cial interests are fighting against the public interest, that the 
few are plotting to rule the many, let him consider the subjects 
most prominent in the campaign. 


ad 
What Are We Voting For 


What issues are involved in the fall elections? The regu- 
lation of tariff schedules is one of them, a, complicated matter. 


Bk Volk) 
a Pere 
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Others are Government control of railroads and industrial 
corporations, a graduated income tax, the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. Perhaps more will be said on the conserva- 
tion of our national resources than on any other matter. All 
these subjects are of practical interest, not because goodness 
is involved in one way of deciding about them and vice is 
involved in the other, but because some ways of dealing with 
them are believed to be more likely to promote the welfare of 
the people than others. The relative value of all the various 
proposals for imposing taxes on imports, raising external taxes, 
selecting, electing and keeping watch on candidates for public 
office, etc., can be determined only by experiment. Now we 
‘may be assured that experiments believed to be worth trying 
by a considerable proportion of the American people after 
thorough discussion have some possible value. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect great disaster to a nation whose citizens are 
so intelligent as ours from experiments which the majority 
decide ought to be tried. Therefore we may look forward to 
a peaceful and fairly prosperous future whichever political 
party is made responsible for the administration of Govern- 
ment. 


& 


Mr. Roosevelt’s New Nationalism 

The most elaborate and significant of Mr. Roosevelt's many 
speeches during his present Western trip was that delivered 
at Osawatomie, Kan. Evidently it was the one on which he 
bestowed most thought in advance, for it was carefully writ- 
ten and so charged was the orator with his theme that unde- 
livered portions of the address overflowed into the columns of 
the Outlook, making in themselves a sizeable document. When 
face to face with his Kansas atiditors he announced his polit- 
ical creed item by item. It included demands for the com- 
plete publicity of corporate affairs, government supervision 
not only over public service corporations, but over all combi- 
nations doing an interstate business, large increase of power 
for the Federal Bureau of Corporations and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an expert tariff commission, revision 
of the tariff, graduated income and inheritance taxes, com- 
prehensive workmen’s compensation acts, direct primaries and 
several other changes in the structure of government. They 
all look toward opposition, to every special interest and a 
wide increase in the power of the national government. 
Many of these changes have been proposed and advocated by 
Mr. Bryan in previous campaigns. 


* 


The Bearing of Mr. Roosevelt’s Words 
Not such a tremendous advance upon his previously ex- 
pressed ideas does this Osawatomie platform register. But 
it carries more significance because of the place chosen to an- 
nounce it; and the allusions to the local hero, John Brown, and 
to Abraham Lincoln made it evident that the speaker con- 
siders present day issues hardly less momentous than those 
to which these men in the sixties consecrated their energies. 
To quote his own language it is “the struggle of free men to 
gain and hold the right of self-government as against the 
special interests, which twist the methods of free government 
into machinery for defeating the popular will.’’ Moreover, 
he anticipates a hard struggle for the “reformers,” and he is 
even prepared for temporary business reverses as far prefer- 
able to the inevitable ruin which would come about “if our 
national life brings us nothing better than swollen fortunes 
for the few and the triumph in both politics and business of 
a sordid and selfish materialism.” Mr. Roosevelt prefers the 
title of progressive Republican to that of insurgent. The 
specific reforms which he advocates are already popular with 
many people who have been educated by Mr. Bryan and indeed 
by Mr. Roosevelt himself to the point where they are dissat- 
isfied with many things in. the social and industrial order. 
The Osawatomie speech is not the pronunciamento of totally 
new political doctrines so much as a definite call to arms in 
behalf of it, and a summons to all progressive citizens to rally 
to its support. 


5d 


Returning Americans and Custom Duties ; 

We cannot weep over the unfortunate plight of this or that 
American whose return to his native land this autumn is 
saddened by his experience at the customs, with its consequent 
publicity and personal odium. All passengers on ocean liners 
are seasonably apprised of the rules and methods prevailing 
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at our custom houses. Presumably they know the laws of 
their country, and if they want to change them they can join 
those who would put the country on a distinctively free trade 
basis. The one hundred dollar exemption now allotted each 
individual affords opportunity for as extensive purchases 
abroad as probably the average traveler can afford. The,only 
straightforward course is an honest declaration of the goods 
one is carrying, and one who descends to evasion or trickery 
not only runs the risk of detection but suffers a distinct moral 
deterioration. Doubtless some inspectors are discourteous and 
even unreasonable, but we believe the majority of them seek 
to do a disagreeable duty as unobjectionably as possible. As 
one of them said to us the other day, “We do not want to 
nake trouble for any one who is not bent on making trouble 
for us.” We hope none of our readers stand in pressing need 
of the counsel, but our advice to every American entering a 
port this autumn, or while the present laws stand, is: “Be 
honest; pay the cost if you have exceeded the amount allowed 
you. Keep your temper and do not mar the memories of a 
happy trip abroad by shabby behavior the moment you set foot 
on the land you profess to loye,”’ 


& 

Too Much Lawmaking 

A Russian gentleman, who has been spending some months 
in a town in Western New York, remarked that he would like 
to return to his country to enjoy freedom. In Russia, he said, 
unless you meddle with the government you can do about 
what*you please. But in this country, everybody is the gov- 
ernment and is busy thinking up laws to be enacted by the 
legislature to regulate the doings of everybody else. Other 
foreigners returning to their homes have reported similar 
impressions. The desire to improve society has grown into a 
passion with many, and they find outlets for it in contribut- 
ing to reform organizations or in signing petitions to the 
legislature to make new laws so fast that the Russian above 
referred to said he could not keep informed on them, and felt 
himself liable to be arrested at any moment. That this is no 
mere figment of the imagination the Rwral New Yorker illus- 
trates by a supposed extract from the diary of an innocent 
farmer. He butchered his own calf and was fined $25 for 
doing it without a butcher’s license, $25 more for doing it in 
his own barn, which had not been licensed as a private 
slaughter house, and $20 for weighing the carcass on scales 
that had not been certified by the sealer of weights and 
measures within twelve months. Driving into the city, he 
had to pay $25 for having fed his horse on the street with- 
out a permit from the chief of police, and $10 for turning his 
team to the left instead of the right at the curb. While he 
dropped the reins for a moment to make a memorandum in 
his note-book, an automobile frightened his horse, which ran 
some distance down the street before he could stop the ani- 
mal. He was fined for not keeping the reins in his hand, 
and again for exceeding the speed limit. The Rural New 
Yorker sees possible fines amounting to $400 in a farmer’s 
experience of a single day. This lawmaking business is being 
much overworked. There will be a redaction some day when 
the average yoter and petitioner finds that he is furnishing 
ropes to legislators, at his own expense, to tie his own hands 
and feet, supposing he is only restraining and guiding his 
neighbors. 

ue , 

The Church Promoting Peace 

The brotherhood of Christian churches in Great Britain 
and Germany, if it be a real brotherhood as we believe it is, 
ought to be able to exercise a very powerful influence in pre- 
serving the peace and cultivating friendly relations between 
these nations. Visits of companies of German Christians to 
England and of English and Scotch Christians to Germany 
have impressed on leading ministers in both nations the value 
of. giving public expression to the brotherly feeling latent in 
all disciples of Christ and mighty when aroused. One result 
has been the formation of an organization for quieting the 
war talk disturbing these nations. If the name of the society 
does not strangle by its length the good purposes intended, 
much good should come out of it. Its name is “The Associated 
Councils of the Churches in the British and German HWmpires 
for Fostering Friendly Relations between the Two Peoples.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the president, and on its roll 
of officers are names of leaders in the Roman Catholic and 
Free Churches along with those of the Anglican. Last spring 
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the dean of Worcester (Anglican) and Rey. Mr. Thomas of 
London (Congregationalist) came as delegates to this coun- 
try to propose that the Christian church in all the nations 
should form a league for the promotion of the peace of the 
world. Such a movement wisely conceived and guided would 
be most welcome to all Christian people. 


* 


Cheering Gains in Turkey 


Newspaper dispatches report that in negotiations with the 
Turkish Government Ambassador Straus at Constantinople has 
secured concessions for some three hundred American insti- 
tutions established in the Turkish Empire. Undoubtedly these 
dispatches refer to the concessions obtained some years ago, 
following after the Mitylene incident with the French, by 
which American. educational and philanthropic institutions in 
Turkey, held in the name of individuals, were to be trans- 
ferred to the name of the corporation in charge, and were 
thereafter to receive the privileges granted to authorized edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions in Turkey. This trans- 
fer was proceeding slowly, but satisfactorily, when the revolu- 
tion came, and the new régime assumed power. Under the 
new régime there seemed to be a strong feeling against the 
presence of so many foreign institutions in Turkey, and there 
was a cessation of the process of transfer. The French Goy- 
ernment also was experiencing the same difficulty. Mr. Straus 
has taken hold of the matter with commendable persistence, 
and now reports indicate that the process of transfer has 
again commenced, with the expectation that the entire list of 
American institutions previously agreed upon will soon be 
properly registered and accorded their full rights under the 
law. This will materially affect all the leading American in- 
stitutions in Turkey. 


* 


The American Invasion of Turkey 


It is reported that some American capitalists are turning 
their attention to Turkey as a promising field for investment 
in developing industrial enterprise. More than half a century 
ago some representatives of the United States went to Turkey 
to make investments there. But they were only Christian 
missionaries who expected to invest their lives in Turkey and 
then to leave there whatever they had invested of permanent 
worth. About fifty years ago a New York merchant traveling 
in Turkey became impressed with the idea that a great oppor- 
tunity for investment was offered there. He found a mission- 
ary to handle his money and placed $30,000 in his hands. The 
merchant was Christopher Robert, and the missionary was 
Cyrus Hamlin. The investment was the planting of Robert 
College on the Bosporus. Much skill in diplomacy, long 
patience, courage and steadfast purpose were required to over- 
come the difficulties. Cyrus Hamlin had these qualities, with 
twenty years’ experience in the empire. As soon as the pro- 
ject began to develop other nations objected to this American 
invasion. The Sultan promised permission to erect buildings 
on the superb site selected; but the influence of France, repre- 
senting the Roman Catholic Church, and Russia representing 
the Greek Church was against the project. It was eight years 
before the permit was secured, and British diplomacy did 
much to secure the result, though the story is well known of 
Admiral Farragut’s visit to Constantinople and the impression 
he, perhaps unconsciously, made on the Sultan and the Sub- 
lime Porte. Mr. Robert’s first investment was the precursor 
of others, and his example has been followed by American 
philanthropists until the-recent bequest of $1,500,000 by the 
late John Stuart Kennedy. Just now another noble collection 
of buildings is beginning to arise on a site not less commanding 
than that of Robert College, on the same side of the Bosporus, 
nearer to the city. It is the American College for Girls. These 
two investments will stand as monuments of a peaceful Amer- 
ican invasion of Turkey which has stimulated other invest- 
ments of like character, has helped to raise the standard of 
all educational institutions in the Near East, and has been 
a potent influence in the advancement of the Turkish empire. 


* 


The Outcome of this Invasion 

It would not be wise at present to attempt to define or 
measure the results of the investments of American capital 
and American lives in planting and carrying on educational 
institutions in the various provinces of the Turkish empire. 
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Though they seemed insignificant in their beginning, and though 
they have carefully avoided complications with the political 
movements which have issued at last in the overthrow of 
tyranny, there were reasons sufficient to cause opposition by 
the government and to prompt the emissaries of France and 
Russia to put obstacles in the way of their progress. Any 
comprehensive account of the work that has been going on for 
the last half century would include a number of distinct enter- 
prises, notably the admirable educational plants of the United 
Presbyterians in Egypt, at Assiut and Cairo. But one inter- 
esting feature of this work may be mentioned, results which 
are beginning to appear in other and even remote lands where 
students and friends of American colleges in the Turkish em- 
pire are scattered. A suggestive illustration is given in the 
Jatest number of Al-Kulliyeh, the monthly magazine issued by 
the students of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. This 
institution rivals Robert College in the extent of its influence 
and in the romance of its history. This magazine, yet in its 
first year, announces that it has subscribers not only in Syria, 
Turkey, Egypt and the Sudan, but in these other Wastern 
countries: Persia, Russian Tartary, Abyssinia, Morocco, India 
and the Philippines; also in the United States, Hngland, Sweden, 
Australia, Brazil and Santo Domingo. These American invest- 
ments in Turkey, made with no expectation of returns to this 
country, have in a single generation been fruitful far heyond 
the vision of the investors. Their value is likely to continue 
to increase. Other opportunities for like investments in Tur- 
key and in other countries are in sight, with promises of as 
great results. 


Fd 


A Remarkable Literary Discovery 


Several months ago we gave some account of the discovery 
by Prof. J. Rendell Harris of a Syriac work which he believed 
he had identified as a translation of The Odes and Songs of . 
Solomon. These Odes are referred to in other writings, but 
only a minor portion of them known to have existed had been 
found. Prof. J. A. Montgomery in the Biblical World for 
August has a very interesting article on this manuscript, 
which is attracting the attention of Christian scholars in this 
and other countries, and is declared by so eminent an author- 
ity as Professor Harnack to be the most valuable discovery 
of its kind since the finding of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. He believes that the writer of the Gospel of St. John 
was brought up in such a circle as that which produced these 
Odes, and that, having been composed during the first century 
of the Christian era, they show the mold of thought in which 
the evangelist expressed what he had found and experienced, 
“what be had heard and seen and handled concerning the 
Word of Life.’ Referring our readers to the article men- 
tioned for further study, we quote some passages from the 
Odes, which will serve to show why in some Christian circles 
they were regarded as a part of the Holy Scriptures. They 
compare favorably with passages in the Psalms. 

“As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, 
so speaks in my members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak 
in His love.” i 

“As the impulse of passion toward evil, so is the impulse 
of joy toward the lovely.” j 

“As the eyes of a son to his father, so are my eyes, O Lord, 
at all times toward Thee.” 

“As the sun is the joy to those that seek for its day, so is 
my joy the Lord: because He is my Sun, and His rays have 
lifted me up, and His light has dispelled all darkness from my 
face.” f 


* 


Bishop Brent on Relative Values 


Bishop Brent was one of the visitors at the Hdinburgh 
Missionary Conference, and also one of those Americans who 
most impressed himself upon the British attendants by his 
personality and his thought. A little later he preached a 
memorable sermon in Westminster Abbey in which he ex- 
pressed, from the perspective of the Philippines, a feeling 
about the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal Churches which 
is common enough to Christians who regard those communions 
from without as members of the Catholic Church merely. 
That feeling is that, in the words of the Churchman, from 
which we quote, “the Anglican communion expends an enor- 
mous amount of valuable vitality on trifles.” The bishop said: 

“To one coming, as I do, from the vast Orient, where great 
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questions compel our whole attention, questions which threaten 
our very existence, the matter of ritual seems a very subsidiary 
affair. There are two classes of people in the world, those 
who gesticulate and those who do not. It is largely a matter 
of temperament—those who gesticulate are the ritualists, those 
who do not are the non-ritualists. The subject is unworthy 
of much attention. Fairness recognizes that the City of God 
is a city of magnificent distances. Its height and length and 
breadth are the same—limitless; in it are great extremes, not 
contradictory, but complementary. He who lives at one ex- 
treme reaches his largest liberty when he can visit the opposite 
extreme without losing his way. If, however, he goes only 
with abuse on his lips and missiles in his hand, in God’s name 
let him keep to his own corner of the city. It is not safe for 
himself or others to walk abroad. . The beauty and proportion 
of the city are spoiled when you narrow its boundaries. It is 
of the essence of unfairness to read out of the city a fellow- 
citizen because he lives in a distant street with which you are 
not acquainted.” 

To that view .of the relative proportion: of values and of 
neighborly relations among Christ’s followers we cordially 
respond. 


Congregational Hospitality 


We have noted some depressing signs. that hospitality as 
connected with religion is becoming a lost art among Congre- 
gationalists. If it is, it means a serious loss to our homes. 
We have lately seen some letters of church committees to 
“Summer supplies’? which suggest both a lack of education in 
courtesy and of heart in hospitality. One of these letters, for 
example, invited a minister to preach in a certain church the 
following Sunday, the writer saying that he should not be at 
home, and making no mention of compensation or of provision 
for entertainment. A postscript conveyed the information 
that a similar letter had-been written to another minister, 
and that the one whose acceptance should be first received 
would be employed. A minister who had accepted an invita- 
tion to preach in a New England country church one Sunday 
last month and had found no one to meet him at the station 
was told that the member of the committee who had engaged 
him had left town to remain over Sunday. After rather 
embarrassing inquiry, there being no hotel within reach, he 
was directed to a place of entertainment with a family attend- 
ing the church. He was indifferently fed and lodged. The 
farewell word of his hostess was, ‘““Who’s going to pay me for 
your board?” 

There are not a few homes in which the memories of visit- 
ing ministers remain as a benediction. The transient guest 
who came as a stranger touched chords which have vibrated 
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in pleasant harmonies through succeeding years. We remem- 
ber one who was called to many places to tarry for a day or 
two in his professional service, who said that he had long 
had the habit of praying for those families whose hospitality 
he had enjoyed, with the abiding desire to do some good to 
them all. And we have often heard delightful memories 
recalled in homes which have had some such experiences 
through keeping a “prophet’s chamber,’ as Obed-edom and 
his family had in sheltering the Ark of Israel. 

The season is approaching when religious conferences and 
conventions will become numerous all over the country. ‘The 
month of October will be crowded with them. The burden 
of entertainment has become so great that generally the dele- 
gates to these meetings are expected to take care of them- 
selves, or are lodged in hotels and boarding houses provided 
by the local committee. 

The coming combined meetings of the National Council 
and the missionary societies in Boston next month are a 
conspicuous example. Many families in our churches will 
hardly have returned from their summer cottages or travels 
and made arrangements for opening their homes. The neces- 
sary demands of hospitality will require the use of hotels and 
lodging. houses. Yet there will be opportunities for enter- 
taining guests in our homes which cannot.be missed without 
considerable loss. Dr. Isaac Watts once wrote to a family 
whose acquaintance he had thus made, “Thirty years ago I 
came into your home, and it has been a delightful and grate- 
ful life I have lived with you ever since, for which I thank 
both God and you.” The answer he received from the mis- 
tress of the house was, “Your coming to us, Dr. Watts, and 
your living with us have been, under God, the richest blessing 
to our family.” 

Following our great conventions there has usually been an 
aftermath of amusing and sometimes of rather disagreeable 
incidents connected with the exercise of hospitality. The 
Congregationalist has sometimes published accounts of such 
incidents reported by the committee on entertainment and 
others. But the deeper, more helpful and blessed experiences 
have more rarely been told to the public. One reason for the 
awkwardnesses and thoughtlessnesses which have been re 
counted is that the education of Congregationalists in giving 
and receiving hospitality as brethren has been too much 
neglected. We have suffered a serious loss in the cultivation 
of Christian and Congregational fellowship through the exi- 
gencies of modern homes which shut their doors to the 
brethren and open the doors of the public houses instead. 
It is an appropriate season to preach on such texts as “In 
love of the brethren... pursuing hospitality,” and ‘Using 
hospitality one to another without murmuring.” 


Why do 4,766,883 persons crowd together 
in New York City, the majority of them not 
haying one whole room to live in alone, when 
fair fields and whispering woods are wooing 
them in vain? 


Prohibition is gaining in every direction. 
Last year it was claimed that nearly one-half 
the United States was dry territory. August 
was the dryest month for many years over the 
whole territory. 


Too many peaches? Not for us. Is there 
not some way by which those thousands of 
bushels rotting on the ground may be got to 
the multitude of families that cannot afford 
the prices of the cities? : 


-In a Massachusetts town the following 
diverse bodies have united their church 
forces to form a social service committee: 
Catholic, Congregational, Methodist, Swed- 
enborgian and Unitarian. 


Mr. Roosevelt has substituted in his edi- 
torial writing a longer term for “consummate 
liar.” He refers to,an editor of the New 
York Evening Post as having “practiced 
every known form of mendacity.” 


Editorial In Brief 


Sec. Walter Laidlaw of the New York 
Federation of Churches knows a good deal 
about human conditions in that city, else he 
would not have estimated its population 
within 5,044 of the census returns. 


The question of seating capacity in houses 
of worship is quite as urgent and difficult 
for Jews as for Christians. In Brooklyn, 
we are told, there are 22,620 synagogue 
seats for a Jewish population of 250,000. 


The mother of from six to ten children, 
the minister of the stagnant country church 
with its immense possibilities—these are the 
heroines and heroes of the day, according to 
the Colonel. But would he like their jobs? 


In two years and a half ninety persons 
have been killed at grade crossings of the 
Long Island Railroad, and the number of in- 
jured is much larger. Such slaughter of 


human beings calls imperatively for the abo- 


lition of crossings of railroads at grades. 


The Watchman has a cheering article 
showing how. Baptist principles. prevailed in 
the World Missionary Conference: at HEdin- 
burgh. This does not surprise us. We have 
long. thought, that’ Baptist principles were 


much like those of other good Christians the 
world over. 


Recently a Roman Catholic priest in New 
Hngland was asked to speak in an Hpiscopal 
church. He replied that he had been for- 
bidden by his superiors to speak in a church 
edifice of any non-Catholic religious body, 
except the Unitarian, explaining that Cath- 
olics did not regard that denomination as 
included among religious organizations. 


Mayor Gaynor is the type of man who 
knows the value of the tribute of the Push 
Cart Peddlers’ Associations. They observed 
a holiday last week and had a parade to cele- 
brate his recovery. They might, no doubt, 
have expressed their feeling by carrying a 
banner with his name and under it the text, 
“T was a father to the needy; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I searched out.’ 


A result of a saner Fourth of July this 
year than in former years is-a reduction of 
deaths from tetanus caused by wounds from 
406’ in 1903 to 67. Let us, however, not be 
satisfied’ yet with restricting: the use of fire- 
works and pistols.. This year’s celebration 
of our independence caused injuries to 2,923 
persons, of ‘whom 1381 died. So says the 
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Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Prof. William James is said to have made 
an arrangement with a friend to attempt 
after death to send an agreed on message 
back to the life we know. But even such a 
message so received could add nothing cer- 
tain to the settlement of the question of im- 
mortality. It might be the result of mind- 
reading. We shall be interested but not 
disturbed or elated if the message comes. 
Our faith in immortality depends on Christ. 


Congregational institutions are coming in 
for a fair share of Mr. Roosevelt's attention 
while he is in the- West. Sunday before last 
he worshiped at the First Congregational 
Church in Cheyenne, where he listened to 
an appropriate sermon by Supt. W. B. D. 
Gray of the Home Missionary and Sunday 
School and Publishing Societies, the pastor, 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, conducting the sery- 
ices. Last Monday he made an address at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
library soon to adorn the campus of Yankton 
College, South Dakota. 


A full and clear statement of the position 
of Congregationalists on the subject dis- 
cussed on our first editorial page was made 
by Dr. George E. Horr in the latest Dud- 
leian Lecture at Harvard University, printed 
in the current Harvard Theological Review. 
He there indicates the Hpiscopalian position 
as “conceiving of the church as composed of 
those who are to receive the Christian life 
because they are members of it,’ and the 
Congregational position as conceiving of the 
church as “composed of those who are mem- 
bers of it because they have received divine 
grace.” 


Mr. Roosevelt was introduced to a Kansas * 


audience the other day as the greatest man 
in the world. Lest this idea should pass 
unchallenged it may be worth while to recall 
a Southerner’s estimate of one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s rivals. After hearing an address by 
Dr. Booker Washington, the Southerner 
grasped his hand and said, ‘Washington, 
you’re the greatest man in the world.” ‘Oh, 
no, no!” said Dr, Washington. “Yes, you 
are. If you aren’t, whose greater?” ‘Why, 
many men. ‘There’s President Roosevelt.” 
“Not by a sight!” shouted the South~ 
erner. ‘I used to think he was, but not 
since he asked you to dinner with him.” 


One token of the influence which the late 
Dr. W. V. W. Davis of Pittsfield, Mass., 
exercised on municipal life appeared in con- 
nection with the meeting last week of the 
local Board of Trade, whose president paid 
him a high tribute because of what he had 
done for the city. The speaker went on to 
ask that in honor of Dr. Davis’s memory and 
in view of his expressed desire a few weeks 
before he died, the merchants of the city 
see to it that on the following Sunday morn- 
ing the walks be swept clean. This is an 
innovation which many a minister would 
like to see in both city and country places. 
But it ought not to be necessary for them 
to die to secure so desirable:a result. 


Many lives of distinguished men and 
women are finished, so far as public interest 
goes, long before they are ended. The obit- 
uary of Florence Nightingale in the London 
News the other day was written over forty 
years ago, and there was little to add or 
change in order to make it news. The writer 
of it, Harriet Martineau, another distin- 
guished woman, died several years ago. It is 
reported that in the pigeon holes of a news- 
paper office in Boston 20,000 biographies and 
photographs are stowed away, ready for use. 
Many of these will only have the date of 
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death added when they are printed. We 
are warned of the time in the uncertain 
future when the last record will be made of 
each life. Few realize in how many cases 
of living souls it is already made. 


President Taft’s latest definition of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association shows a 
pretty good grasp, not only of what it does, 
but of the reason for its existence. He calls 
it a Christian club for young men at a time 
when the devil is very near and will get 
them if he can. Our Unitarian Chief Pxec- 
utive evidently agrees with that very ortho- 
dox Congregational layman, the late Henry 
M. Moore of Boston, who used often to for- 
tify his able arguments in behalf of the 
Y. M. C. A. by declaring that the devil be- 
lieves in special work for young men and 
that it was incumbent upon the churches to 
do likewise. President Taft’s judgment of 
the Association is based upon actual obser- 
vation of its beneficent operations, not only 
in this country, but in Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila and on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. So he could reasonably declare when 
he laid last week the corner stone of the 
new building in Beverly that the organiza- 
tion is well adapted to the betterment of 
various kinds of communities. 


In the Congregational Circle 


National Council 


and 


National Societies 


Joint Meeting in Boston Oct. 10-21 


With the greatest gathering of American 
Congregationalists only a month away, the 
varied preparations are going busily on. 
Wherever the absence of leaders and com- 
mitteemen on vacations has removed efficient 
workers, the machinery itself has been care- 
fully tended by subordinates. The nearer 


approach of the meetings naturally brings . 


more inquiries and details upon the commit- 
tees, but under the well-organized Committee 
of Thirty, these are handled with dispatch. 
Despite the fact that the announcements re- 
garding entertainment and _ representation 
have been running in the missionary period- 
icals some months, certain matters seem not 
yet clearly understood. Free entertainment 
is furnished only to accredited delegates, 
either to the Council or to the benevolent 
societies which are holding their annual 
meetings at this time, the American Board, 
the A. M. A. and the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This entertainment consists of lodg- 
ing and breakfast during the period of the 
meeting to which the person is a delegate. 
For this, application must be made be- 
fore Sept. 15 to George W. Mehaffey at 
Tremont Temple, Boston. As chairman of 
the committee on entertainment and registra- 
tion, he will also furnish information to 
other visitors regarding hotels, restaurants 
and boarding houses. No official considers 
himself in a position to give an accurate 
forecast of the attendance at this great Pil- 
grim rally, but the estimates run all the way 
from 3,000 to 10,000. 
* * 
* 


Our symposium on another page tells of 
the extent to which Michigan, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Southern California have gone in 
the direction of state supervision of Congre- 
gational activities by a body representing all 
the churches. These four states have prob- 
ably done more in this direction than most 
others, though Wisconsin, Kansas and sev- 
eral more are following in their train. Nat- 
urally the concentration of activities and 
authority in one board cannot come about in 
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a month or without more or less friction and 
experimentation. But the testimony of these 
brethren on the ground is, on the whole, 
favorable to the new plan, which, when prop- 
erly operated, aims t. avoid overlapping and 
waste, to unite all the forces for common 
ends and to bring into action the undevel- 
oped resources of Congregationalism, This 
movement is in the experimental stage. It 
should not be condemned because it works 
imperfectly as yet, nor lauded by its adyo- 
cates as though already perfect. We expect 
a much more extended study of it in the 
coming report to the National Council by 
the committee on polity. 

ee 

* 


Christian comity and co-operation is not 
an entirely interdenominational problem. 
Between churches of the same denomination 
there are not infrequently breaches of comity. 
Congregational churches, not less than others, 
are prone to forget that they are members 
one of another. The virile pastor of a 
Second Congregational Church in a Western 
city could not restrain tears when reviewing 
with a friend his relations to the neighbor- 
ing First Church. In dealing with new- 
comers the older church of one thousand 
members acknowledged no parochial rights 
of the smaller neighbor, struggling with a 
building debt. Its pastor and committees 
pushed their calls to the very doors of the 
Secorid Church. First Church raised great 
benevolences for distant objects, but showed 
small benevolence to its nearest denomina- 
tional neighbor. 

The solitary exception to a condition of 
cordial amity between Protestant churches 
in a certain mile square in one of our cities 
is between the two Congregational churches. 
The most difficult problems of overlapping 
parishes are those where the churches are of 
the same denomination. Perhaps federation 
with other Christian bodies is the shortest 
way to arrive at the practice of the prin- 
ciples of denominational co-operation. 

* * 
* 


Mr. Minshull, the statistician of Memorial 
Hall, London, has taken our recently issued 
Congregational Year-Book and computed, 
with the aid of its figures, the number of 
Congregationalists in the world, He ac- 
counts for 1,460,051 members of Congrega- 
tional churches, of whom almost exactly one- 
half, 731,172, are in the United States. This 
is a gain of 12,858 over the previous year, 
but the rate of progress makes it evident 
enough that the motto, “The conversion of 
the world in this generation,” would better 
not be shouted very freely, so far as the 
work of our denomination is concerned. We 
can boast of a larger number of members of 
the Sunday schools, 1,678,558, than of 
church members. But that number has 
fallen off a little, 4,387, during the last year. 

About thirty years ago, when the number 
of additions by confession to our churches in 
this country were at a low ebb, our speakers 
at state associations and the National Coun- 
cil affected to regard mere numbers as of lit- 
tle account, but spoke of the quality of the 
newcomers as so superior to the common 
run of Christians that we used to feel that 
one Congregationalist might chase a thou- 
sand of the foes of Christianity, and two 
could put ten thousand to flight. But when. 
the barometer began to rise again in the 
Year-Book we rejoiced to believe that every 
soul saved was precious beyond estimate, and 
that Congregationalism was as well adapted 
to save the weakest and most ignorant as the 
intellectual giant. i 

Perhaps our greatest immediate need is to 
hold to our fellowship and develop the spir- 
itual life of those already counted in our sta- 
tistics. But we shall none the less be exalted . 
when statistics show a considerable upgrade 
in the net annual gains in membership. 
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The Folly of Saying, “It Might Have Been’’ 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., Birmingham, England 


“Tf thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died.” That is a Scriptural example of 
a very familiar experience. It illustrates a 
most commonplace form of grief. It is an 
example of needless regrets. “If thou hadst 
been here my brother had not died.” If we 
had arranged: things a little differently, how 
different might haye been the issues! If we 
had taken another turning, what a contrast 
in our destiny! If only we had done so- 
and-so, Lazarus might have been with us 
still! My readers will recognize the famil- 
iarity of the utterance. It is the expression 
of a common human infirmity. Its sound 
travels through the years like the haunting 
sigh of a low moan. “If only ...!” “If 
only. 3). ; 


HUMANITY’S PATHETIC CRY 


And the pathetic cry is with us today. It 
is usually born on the morning after a crisis, 
and it sometimes continues until the plaintive 
soul itself goes home to rest. It is a sorrow 
that consumes like a gangrene. It drains 
away the vital strength. If by some gracious 
ministry it could be ended, and the moan 
changed into trustful quietude, an enormous 
load would be lifted from the heart of the 
race. Men and women are being crushed 
under needless regrets. And here is one of 
them: “Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died!” It was a regret that 
shut out the kindly light of the stars which 
God has ordained should shine and cheer us 
in our nights. I wish, therefore, to look at 
the incident with the utmost simplicity, in 
the prayerful hope that similar burdens may 
be lifted from the hearts of some who may 
read these words. 

It was a beautiful friendship which united 
the Lord with the family at Bethany. Their 
home was very evidently one of his favorite 
resorts. He turned to it for its friendly 
peace. Perhaps he found in this little circle 
a love that was not tainted with interested 
ambition. Perhaps he found a friendship 
that sought no gift and coveted no place. 
Perhaps he found a full-orbed sympathy, un- 
broken by suspicion or reserve. Perhaps he 
found a confidence which was independent of 
the multitude, and which remained quietly 
steadfast whether he moved in public favor 
or in public contempt. 

At any vate, Jesus was at home “in the 
house of Martha and Mary,” and here all 
unnecessary reticence was changed into free 
and sunny communion. He loved to turn 
from the heated, feverish atmosphere of fickle 
crowds to the cool and restful constancy of 
these devoted friends. When the eyes of his 
enemies had been following him with mali- 
cious purpose, it was spiritually recreating 
to look into eyes that were just quiet “homes 
of silent prayer.” After the contentions of 
the twelve, and their constant disputes as to 
who should be greatest, it was good to be in 
this retired home where friends found love’s 
reward in love’s sacrifices, and the joy of 
loving in the increased capacity to love. It 
is therefore no wonder to read, as we do so 
frequently, that “Jesus: went out to Beth- 
any.” 4 

A LOVABLE NOBODY 


And now a darker record begins. “A 
certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany 
of the village of Mary and her sister 
Martha.” We know nothing about Lazarus, 
except that Jesus loved him. Not a single 
lineament of his character has been offered 
to our imagination. And. yet, somehow, I 
feel as though I know him well. He was 


one of those glorious men about whom our 
modern press could scarcely compose a sin- 
gle readable paragraph. He was a gracious, 
lovable nobody. He was a “home-bird.” He 
was a lover of the fireside. He was a beauti- 
ful commonplace. He did nothing except live 
a noble life. He was one of the nobodies 
whose presence constitute the very sanctity 
of home. And he was sick. 

What will the sisters do? They know of 
the Saviour’s mysterious power over sick- 
nesses. They had heard of it; they had 
probably seen it. Should they send for him? 
Lazarus would not hear of it! These good 
souls never will. Said Lazarus: “He has got 
something better to do than trouble about 
me. Trouble not the Master! Let him go 
on telling his good news unto men.” And 
the sisters heeded their brother. But he 
grew gradually weaker, and they took coun- 
sel together, perhaps unknown to their for- 
bearing patient. And then a sort of compro- 
mise was born which paid respect to their 
brother’s wish while giving expression to 
their own. “We won’t exactly ask him to 
come! We will just send him the news and 
leave the decision to him.” ‘The sisters 
therefore sent unto him saying, Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick.” 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT 


What will the Master do? Surely he will 
haste with all speed to the stricken home! 
He will take comfort where he has so often 
received it. He will lift the burden where 
the burden has been so often lifted from him. 
“When therefore Jesus heard that he was 
sick he abode at that time two days in the 
place where he was.” It was one of those 
mysterious delays which so often burden our 
life. There were the sisters in Bethany, 
waiting, wondering, saddening. Will he 
never come? Has he forgotten? ‘Then 
after this he saith to the disciples, Let us 
go into Judea again.’”’ And so he came to 
Bethany, but it was too late; Lazarus was 
dead, 

“Tf thou hadst been here! If only we 
had sent two days earlier! If only we had 
done it without consulting our brother! If 
—if—if only!” This is, I say, ’a type of 
needless regret. It was a retrospect which 
darkened sorrow. It added a deeper gloom 
to the night. And it was all so gratuitous, 
so needless, so unwise, Why should they 
now go back and fetch remorse from yester- 
day and load their heart to the point. of 
breaking? 

And the same remorseful ‘if’? rankles in 
human life today. How often I have heard 
it when loved ones have been taken away! 
Poor ladened hearts have added to their 
burden by their sharp regrets. “If we had 
only gone South instead of North.” “If I 
had taken the first illness more seriously.” 
“Tf I had only got her away when she began 
to grow tired.” “If I had only given up 
that engagement.” “If I had never gone 
away.” “If we had called in the doctor 
earlier.” And so the poor, weeping souls 
moan on as if our God was dead. 

And how often I have heard the wail when 
some choice or enterprise has apparently 
failed.. “If we had only put him into a trade 
instead of a profession!” “If only we had 
put him in a profession instead of a trade!” 
“If only we had never sent him away from 
home!” “If only we had taken the other 
alternative!” “If only we had listened to 
this man’s counsel instead of that man’s 
counsel!” “If only! If only!” Or perhaps 


there is some decision concerning ourselves 
about which we have now become uncertain 
when it is too late to make a change. We 
thought about it, we took counsel about it, 
we prayed about it, Then we acted, and 
now we think we see. “If only I had waited 
another week!” “If only I had taken the 
first post that offered!” “If only I had been 
contented with good instead of fondly look- 
ing for better!” And so there comes a seem- 
ing ‘“‘after-wisdom.”, We assume that we 
are ‘‘wise after the event.” Our lamp is 
now burning, but it has been kindled too late, 
and its only use is to reveal to us our tragic 
and irremediable mistakes. 


A PART OF THE PLAN 


Now in the case of Martha and Mary the 
remorseful regret was altogether needless. 
“Tf thou hadst been here!” But he had 
been there all the time. He had been with 
them in deepest sympathy, in kindly thought, 
in gracious intention, in tender and yet am- 
ple plan. What they were thinking to be a 
lamentable mischanece was a yital part of 
a larger scheme, begotten and inspired by 
unfailing love. They had scarcely, if ever, 
been out of his mind since he heard the 
news. There was no need for regret; every- 
thing was just exactly right. 

And so it is with most of the ‘‘ifs,’’ the 
remorseful “ifs” that ravage and devastate 
our peace. If there be a personal devil, who 
makes it his work to sow seeds of unhappi- 
ness and discord and unrest, multitudes of 
these “ifs” must be of his unholy planting; 
and for this reason. They destroy filial 
trust; they destroy spiritual peace; they 
destroy the wide sweeping light of Christian 
hope. ‘The devil saws these needless regrets, 
and the thorns choke the good seed, and our 
spiritual harvest is starved or destroyed. 

And even supposing we have made mis- 
takes, and we would dearly like to have the 
choice back again that we might take the 
other turning, what then? Who is our God? 
And what is his name and character? Can- 
not he knit up the raveled bit of work and 
in his own infinitely gracious way make it 
whole again? With all our mistakes we may 
throw ourselves upon his inexhaustible good- 
ness and say with St. Theresa, ‘Undertake 
thou for me, O Lord.” 


Christian News 


British Congregationalists having set out 
to raise a million and a quarter dollars as 
a central fund, the income of which is to 
increase the salaries of pastors of the poorest 
churches to a living wage, have already in 
hand in cash or pledges more than half the 
amount. Their action is a splendid testi- 
mony of brotherliness and denominational 
unity. 


The last Presbyterian General Assembly 
referred to the presbyteries a proposal which 
would enable objectors to any candidate for 
the ministry already ordained by a presby- 
tery to bring his case for review before the 
Assembly on a written statement of his be- 
lief in answer to questions. This apparently 
innocent scheme would give an opportunity 
through the General Assembly to deprive of 
his credentials on purely doctrinal grounds 
an ordained minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is safe to say that so clumsy a 
device for hunting heretics, fraught with 
such possibilities of wrangling and bitter- 
ness, will be shelved by the presbyteries and 
heard from no more. 
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Schooners in harbor for Sunday 


What Prayer Means to Me 


Second in ine series, A Man’s Helpers 


Prayer tome means speaking to my Father 
in heaven, who yet somehow lives on earth 
enough to hear me, and not only knows what 
I want, but also what I really need, or 
what is best for me, and, moreover, who is 
sure to give it to me. 

I approach him exactly as any one else to 
whom I would take a petition, and I ad- 
dress him as my common sense suggests, in 
perfect confidence that that is the way he 
would wish me to treat. him. I credit him 
with knowing how much I want a thing, and 
whether I am willing to do all in my own 
power to obtain it. That is, I consider he 
will look to me, as it were, to be willing to 
pay the price. I never expect him to do my 
share. 

NOT FOR OUR MUCH SPEAKING 


I do not, therefore, feel it incumbent, or 
even respectful on my part, to be asking him 
for heaps of things I care nothing about, and 
I do not consider he would approve of my 
repeating empty words, or words that mean 
in reality, nothing to me, and calling that 
prayer, and patting myself on the back, met- 
aphorically, for going through the process. 
Nor do I consider I am putting my Maker 
under any particular obligation to me in any 
way simply because I devote time morning 
and evening to talking to him for the sake of 
talking. Such practices never seemed to me 
to have any right to be called devotion, or 
devotions. 

I don’t believe I can in prayer convey any 
information on general topics to the Al- 


mighty, and I don’t consider that when pray-- 


ing to him in public I am called on to convey 
information to any one else. ‘There is left, 
then, the giving of thanks to him for his 
goodness, and that I class as praise, and do 
it very briefly in prayer, considering song a 
more suitable medium to express it. And 
there is also confession of my own shortcom- 
ings. 

Here again I find little comfort in, and lit- 
tle use for, the confession of things in gen- 
eral. I am accustomed to spend more time 
in searching my own heart and life for the 
real causes of my failures, while walking 
along the street or pacing the deck, than on 
my knees. I have been taught to believe in 
the habit of prayer, but I believe it is more 
respectful to go to sleep prayerless than to 
go to sleep on your knees. JI have more 
often made a big effort to keep awake to 
pray on my knees when I have been in com- 
pany, camping, or in cabins of strange ves- 
sels, than I have when in my own, for the 
simple reason that I don’t like to be mis- 
understood, and merely kneeling down is 
certainly a good declaration that you ac- 
knowledge your sonship of God. I have 
seen more than once one man after another 
through a hunting camp kneel down and 
“say their prayers” just because I did; and 
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I have thought I noticed that that simple act 
made a big difference in our relationship 
afterwards, forming a bond of union, as we 
all recognized our common mortality. 

From this it is obvious that, except on 
extraordinary occasions, the actual time de- 
voted to “saying prayers” has not been ex- 
cessive in my case, and thus prayer has never 
been tedious to me, or a weariness to which 
I thought it necessary to accustom my flesh. 
I have never considered it as important as 
reading the Bible and trying to catch its 
meaning for the day, or for some problem I 
am face to face with, or for my general life. 
I find greater pleasure, because I think I 
hear through its pages God talking to me. 
I have, therefore, cultivated that habit much 
more, and I see no reason to regret it. 

It is always a great grief to me that in the 
church of which I am a member the Bible 
is read so unintelligently, so mechanically 
and without any comment, and still in a ver- 
sion, the old English, which makes the sense 
almost impossible to catch, and of which the 
translation is so poor that over and over 
again the point is lost, as in the first lesson 
for Christmas morning, Isa. 9: 1-8. I am 
vandal and utilitarian enough to, believe that 
the same translated into newspaper Hnglish 
would be provocative of much more good. 

I was speaking once to a man who had 
been bringing up a young Jewish lad with 
his family. The boy had consistently ex- 
pressed a wish to become a preacher. One 
day, however, an explanation was given of 
what prayer meant, and of the privilege it 
was. The boy soon after came and said, “I 
shan’t be a preacher now, Dad.” ‘Why 
not?” said my friend. ‘Because I cannot 
find beautiful enough words to speak to God 
baie 

Though this sentiment seems a truer one 
than that which animates in public prayer 
the familiarity of some men with their Cre- 
ator, I confess that to me the most beautiful 
language is the most simple and the most 
intelligible ; in Hnglish it is practically mono- 
syllabic. The aspirations of the human heart 
can never to my mind be expressed in words 
more beautiful and more reverent for public 
or congregational use than those in the famil- 
iar hymns, shown by a plebiscite taken some 
years ago in England to be the most popular 
in the English language. Almost all of these 
are monosyllabic: 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee ;’’ 


“Just as I am, without one plea ;” 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ;” 


These to my mind have no peers 
in verse, and the simple 


and so on. 
among prayers 


Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father which art in 


heaven,” no peer among prayers in prose. 
Simplicity is always the measure of the love 


I have for verbiage anyhow, and “God have 
mercy on me a sinner’ suits my idea of 
prayer much better than all the exuberant 
verbosity with which some think it is neces- 
sary to clothe their petitions. 


FORM VERSUS SPIRIT 


Thus the bent of my mind, has never per- 
mitted me to believe that the beauty of ex- 
pression has anything whatever to do with 
commending a prayer to God, or to an ear- 
nest soul in distress. In fact, the eloquence 
of the setting tends to distract my mind from 
the real object. In the prayer of petition, 
when your whole soul is eagerly set on get- 
ting an answer, you have little inclination 
to bother with words; while in the prayer of 
confession it seems impertinent to try to 
mitigate the horror of it by such shallow 
things. I never forget hearing a prayer char- 
acterized as “the most beautiful prayer ever 
addressed even to a Boston audience.” Plain 
“God have mercy” sounds so genuine a cry 
of distress, it comes like a voice calling for 
help out of the darkness, and awakens nat- 
urally in one’s own mind a desire to help at 
once without any reference to the way the 
ery is worded. 

The fact is, when a real cry for help or 
mercy comes, one doesn’t think a second of 
the form of it; it is the tone that tells you 
of the genuineness of him who makes it. Or 
when a man or boy comes to me convicted of 
having done me wrong and desires forgive- 
ness, the more brokenly and humbly the story 
is told, the more quickly will my own un- 
forgiving heart be convinced of the value of 
it, and the more readily and eagerly desire to 
extend the prerogative of merey. A stilted 
phraseology would be so absolutely out of 
place as to be ludicrous. The same ery or 
confession, evidently carefully set in the 
politest language of the best society, or in 
the choicest expressions of the most correct 
literature, would only divert my mind from 
the actual petition. 

Long prayers have always been unsuited 
to my temperament. The longer they are 
the harder I have always found it to derive 
anything of value from them. As a boy I 
was accustomed, and well able, to sleep as 
peacefully through the various groups of 
prayers at the services I had to attend, and 
yet wake exactly as the rest rose from their 
knees, as I have known some men able to . 
take exactly forty winks after dinner and no 
more. I shall carry to my grave gratitude to 
D. L. Moody, who led me to stay and listen 
to his message by calling on his audience to 
sing a hymn while a long-winded brother 
should finish his prayer, the duration of 
which was actually at that moment driving 
me out of the building. In short, it seems 
to me that the more keenly I want a thing 
the briefer my form of petition, and the more 
directly I come to the point. ? 

Repetition of the prayer seems to’ me both 
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Scriptural and natural. We should do the 
same so long as there was any hope even if 
the petition was being made to an earthly 
father. 

Such crises in life as kept Jacob or the 
Master praying all night have either never 
been mine, or I have been too dull of soul 
to perceive them. Yet I have seen physical 
danger in many forms. The wakefulness of 
those haunted by fear of approaching trouble, 
or by the remorse for past errors, is, I think, 
rather physical than spiritual. Wxcitement 
and instability that accompanies trouble and 
worry is not cured by lengthy prayers, so 
much as by the consciousness of no fault of 
our own, and of God’s face not being turned 
away. If due to our own folly, it is not to 
be cured by formal supplications, but by 
making amends as soon as we can. 


MY PRAYER ON THE ICE 


In physical danger there is no question 
that Nehemiah’s instantaneous, wordless 
prayer is sufficient. JI know my prayer, 
when adrift in the Atlantic on a pan of ice, 
and when I never for one moment anticipated 
living through the night, was no longer than 
usual. I slept peacefully until the moon rose 
at midnight, and then again till just before 
one o’clock, when a sclieme to make a flag- 
pole out of my dog’s legs crossed my. mind 
and occupied my time. If my mind did re- 
peat a special petition at all, it was in the 
monosyllabic language of an old hymn that 
kept running through my head: 


“My God and Father, while I stray 

Far from my home on life’s rough way, 

Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done.” 


No doubt this same bent of mind has always 
given me a horror of acting as if prayer was 
locking one’s self up and asking God to do 
what you could and ought to do yourself. 
The awful ghastliness of a picture like ‘The 
Novice,” in which 
I presume some 
would call the act 


the monks are 
engaged in, 
“prayer,” to my 


mind can’t be ex- 
celled by the most. 
horrible picture 
of a bloody bat- 
tlefield. There is 
a nobility about 
men who do al- 
most anything, a 
consolation even 
in death in bat- 
tle, that capaci- 
ties and life have 
at least not been 
allowed to atro- 
phy for want of 
use. But that a 
life should be en- 
tirely devoted to 
talking and repe- 
tition of words, 
while capacities 
for practical usefulness are sinfully wasted, 
jis to me more than unspeakably sad; such a 
life as that seems to me most undeniably 
lost. 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR WORK 


So far is anything of that kind from my 
idea of prayer, that I can only see that it 
involves the position of a parasite on human- 
ity, combined with an attempt to repeat the 
offense and become a parasite on the Creator 
and Giver of our talents as well. Moreover, 
it parades before the world’s workers a view 
of prayer that alienates their sympathy from 
any prayer at all. I can see prayer in a 
man buying a spade, and digging his land, 
and planting his potatoes, but I can’t see 
any in a man sitting in a house and chanting 
forms of words that potatoes may be forth- 
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coming, while all the time he expects to ask 
another to find them for him free. It seems 
like asking God to feed him, while he does 
nothing. JI can see prayer in a man going to 
college and spending time and money and 
energy in learning all he can about the body 


“God has given to him and the truths revealed 


to men of lifelong devotion to their work, like 
Lister, Pasteur and Simpson. I can’t see 
any prayer in not making any of these ef- 
forts, but sitting at home and asking God to 
relieve one of everything but talking. 

I do not underrate the value of prayer, or 
the injunction to pray. But God revealed 
antiseptics to Lister as the result of his labor 
and courage, and anesthetics to Morton and 
Simpson in return for venturing even their 
lives to discover some escape from the 
agonies of humanity, and all kinds of knowl- 
edge to other indefatigable workers who have 
given us such things as antitoxins and vac- 
cines and swept out innumerable diseases. 
Men suffered untold agonies from which they 
just as sincerely prayed for deliverance long 
before the days of ether and chloroform. 
Yet a man operated on for the removal of 
stone felt the knife even if he had strength 
given him to bear the pain. 

How in the face of these facts of life can 
I believe that in return for mere words of 
lazy wishes of idle folk God will stultify 
the patient, self-sacrificing efforts that have 
wrested such great results for his children? 
I have ‘no faith in prayer when we are not 
doing our share. When we are trying, or 
have tried and failed, when we are at our 
wit’s end, I fully believe in crying to God 
in our trouble. If there is any error with 
regard to length, to which I always feel that 
I with most men must plead guilty, it is only 
in regard to our insufficiently expressing our 
gratitude to God for his goodness and his 
loving kindness to the children. of men. 


WORDLESS PRAYERS 


My view of prayer seems to be funda- 
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An outdoor prayer meeting at Harrington, Labrador, Dr. Grenfell leading. The Strathcona off shore 


mentally different from that of many others, 
for I neyer have considered it actually nec- 
essary to find any words at all in which to 
clothe my petitions. I have lived a life so 
irregular, so wandering and so physically ex- 
acting, that I have been unable in any way 
to follow the example of most men and lay 
aside certain fixed times and seasons for 
prayer at all. A doctor’s life involves irreg- 
ular day and night work, a sailor’s life, as 
master of a ship, does the same, a traveling 
lecturer’s even more so. Thus I have never 
settled down in a home of my own, and 
therefore it may be that my attitude to 
prayer is necessarily unusual and unconven- 
tional. 

Just as no fixed time has been possible, so 
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tern of prayer to me has never been the 
meditative and introspective. This may be 
because I have been too occupied and my 
time too cut up, so that I have never ac- 
quired the capacity for enjoying long prayer 
services. And though I have on many, many 
occasions attended matins and evensong, and 
the less formal but not less lengthy prayer 
meetings, I have gone and stayed and come 
away, often enough only in a resentful mood 
that in a short day so much time should be 
called for to inform my Father of what he 
knows perfectly well already, simply to show 
that I recognize my dependence on him. 

No, my ideal of prayer has been rather 
ejaculatory than that of the synagogues. 

There are times when I have keenly felt 
the need of fellowship in prayer. These 
have been special occasions of sorrow, anx- 
iety, joy or sympathy. But though I have 
always felt glad of the sense of self-disci- 
pline that attending a special prayer service 
calls for during the routine of life, when so 
many other demands on one’s time exist, yet 
I may as well own that the best means to 
acquire an end is the doing all I can myself; 
meanwhile, I am not unmindful of my 
Father’s interest and ability alone to give 
me success, 

Every revelation of science and every mas- 
tery of nature given of God seems to me to 
be a direct call to man to do more or, if you 
like, an increased privilege to be able to be 
more himself, thus permitting him to share 
more and more the attributes of his Father. 
Five hundred years ago he just had to leave 
to God the safeguarding of every simple sep- 
tic wound because he knew not how to treat 
it; every outbreak of epidemic scourges, be- 
cause he knew not how to avert it; every 
journey by land and every voyage by sea, 
because the known methods were so slow 
and so dangerous. 

Here lies my resentment to _ specious 
prayers, or thoughtless prayers, or idle and 
lazy prayers, that almost make it a virtue 
to despise our 
Father’s generous 
sharing of his 
powers and wis- 
dom with us, neg- 
lecting thus his 
best means. for 
the evolution and 
real uplift of our- 
selves; and, in- 
stead, in  credu- 
lous and _ often 
conceited and self- 
satisfied vacuity, 
considering our- 
selves superior 
for the very fact 
that we neglect 
our own chances 
and capacities, 
while we pretend 
to be more loy- 


ing. children of 
his. 
Meanwhile, we 


lose the only true 
joys of which we 


are humanly capable, namely, the joy 
of creating things, or doing things our- 
selves. To me this is the one foretaste of 


the joy of heaven, a sharing of the real joy 
of God our Father, the great Creator. On 
the other hand, that this attitude toward 
prayer has persisted in my life I cannot en- 
tirely attribute to environment, for the peo- 
ple among whom I live have almost exactly 
the opposite tendency. Our seamen pray 
aloud as a rule, not only in public, but in 
private also. I have been lulled to sleep 
many a time to the sound of a comrade pour- 
ing out aloud his petition to God as he knelt 
by the settle. This habit makes it easy for 
our people to speak naturally to God in their 
prayer meetings, where there is a very no- 


no fixed forms of words have seemed either { ticeable and characteristic absence of self- 


suitable or attractive. The attractive pat- 


consciousness. 
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From the German Ocean to North Lab- 
rador one realizes this same feature, how 
naturally, simply and earnestly these men 
pray. When they pray at all they mean 
every word of it. I have known more than 
one man, naturally antagonistic to all emo- 
tional or demonstrative forms of worship, so 
moved by these simple men’s conversations 
with a very obviously personally present God, 
that unbidden tears have flowed over unac- 
customed cheeks, and the attitude perma- 
nently altered towards the meaning of 
prayer. 


DR. WORCESTER AND HIS GUIDE 


When deeply in earnest about some part 
of their own daily employment, it is a sailor’s 
custom to emphasize his diction rather by 
the loudness of his voice than by the multi- 
plication of words, or special selection of 
language. This, too, is very noticeable in 
their prayers. The majority of praying men 
get louder and louder as they proceed with 
their prayer, and eventually shout at the 
very top of their voices, so that one can even 
tell before entering the meeting where the 
crew hail from by the intensity of their 
petitions. Dr. Worcester tells of a very 
characteristic instance of the necessity these 
men feel to clothe their petitions with words. 
He was far away in the wilds of North New- 
foundland, alone with a guide who to him 
was a stranger, It suddenly occurred to Dr. 
Worcester that the man was a giant in 
strength and obviously poor enough in cir- 
cumstances to make the acquisition of a kit 
like his own very, very desirable. After 
lights were out amd darkness reigned com- 
plete, Dr. Worcester was stunned to hear 
some one cautiously moving around outside 
his tent. Crawling to the entrance and rais- 
ing the flap, he was able to make out the 
figure of his guide, which, as he watched him, 
disappeared behind a bush. To his no small 
alarm he soon heard a conyersation being 
carried on. here could be no one in these 
woods but some companion of the guide’s. 
There was no time to be lost. Seizing his 
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The Load of Ambition 


The great city, in its noise and darkness 
under its mesh of smoke, beats over us, beats 
through us—a huge, quivering ganglion of 
getting-on. Flocks of faces, empty with 
hurry, hideous and eaten out with work— 
pitted with getting on—do they not pursue 
us in every street? And when we flee from 
the street to the home, where is the Home? 
The Home, also, is getting on—the storm 
center of all the getting-on everywhere. It 
is what all the getting-on is for. Homes are 
on castors. The faster they get on from 
cottage to house, and from house to mansion, 
and from neighborhood to neighborhood, the 
more at home we feel in them. ‘The get- 
ting-on husband comes home to his getting-on 
wife, and after the getting-on children have 
gone to bed they sit by the fire and talk 
about getting on and about how other people 
are getting on. If they are trying to get on 
very fast, they do not have any fire. To 


‘that as a necessary exercise for all 


revolver he crept out to watch what would 
develop. Almost immediately the figure of 
the guide loomed into view against the light 
of the last embers of the camp fire. He was 
kneeling on the ground, his hands lifted up 
in petition to God, to whom he was pouring 
out his soul in prayer, exactly as if carrying 
on a conversation with a friend alongside 
him. 

This aspect of man’s side of prayer has 
been forever indorsed by Jesus Christ’s own 
attitude to prayer on the hills of Galilee and 
in the garden of Gethsemane. The beauty 
and power and value of it has been burnt 
deep into my own soul by twenty years of 
life among men I love, to whom this ex- 
pression of prayer appeals most and yields 
the largest results. Still I can only judge 
of my own mental attitude to prayer by the 
way I find myself led to act concerning it. 
While I realize more and more fully as the 
years go by the need and the privilege of 
communion with my Father in heaven, I still 
am content if these opportunities for special 
times allotted to the act of putting my de- 
sires into words are not as frequent as I 
understand many fellow-workers for the 
Christ consider essential for their own spir- 
itual life. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEMPERAMENT 


To me it seems God will lead each of his 
children in this matter as in all others, if 
we will simply put it in his hands, and that 
it is within our power to do very great harm 
and discourage and deter others not similarly 
constituted if we in any way arrcgate to our- 
selves the position of judge of what they 
ought or ought not to do. I say this be- 
cause, before I was a Christian, I dreaded 
the position assumed to be the only possible 
one for Christians, namely, that they must 
give hours and hours not to prayer but to 
“prayers’—a very different matter. I felt 
I neyer could do it. And the infliction of 
who 
should dare to confess themselves followers 


have a business office is to have a place 
where one sits down to work—to get rid of 
one’s home. To have a home is to have a 
place where one can sit down and want 
another.—Mt. Tom Magazine. 


The Help of Games 


In Survey, the magazine published by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, appears, in the form of a letter in its 


correspondence department, a suggestion for. 


an added service on the part of libraries and 
clubs which seems to us practical and help- 
ful. It is as follows: 

The question, How can we keep children 
at home, away from the temptations that 
assail them on the street? seems almost un- 
answerable, but a solution that would an- 
swer to a certain extent has occurred to me. 
If games of all kinds could be loaned from 
the juvenile departments of our public libra- 
ries, they would. give the boys and girls 
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of Christ seemed to me to be the imposition 
of a burden intolerable to bear. Wver since, 
during the special services in which long 
intervals occur, as in our OWn communion 
service, I still am unable to occupy the long 
recurrent periods of silent prayer as many 
of those around me appear to be able to do. 

When the first disciples found that the 
philanthropic tasks incumbent on Christ’s 
followers occupied so much time and thought 
that there was a real danger of there being 
no one at all to devote his time specially to 
speaking to God, they divided the church up 
into two classes. One should under God 
regard it as their main task to interpret the 
message to the world by practical acts of 
kindness; the other the Apostles dignified 
for all time by assuming those duties them- 
selves, saying, “‘We will give ourselves to 
prayer and preaching, while you look after 
tables.” Some Christians, I think, of whom 
I believe I am one, are more fitted of God, 
and therefore more consciously blessed, in 
the serving of tables than in the devotional 
exercises in which others find their closest 
walk with God. 


THE GIST OF THE MATTER 


To sum up: The privilege of prayer to 
me is one of my most cherished possessions, 
because faith and experience alike convince 
me that God himself sees and answers, and 
his answers I never venture to criticize. It 
is only my part to ask. It is entirely his to 
give or withhold, as he knows is best. If it 
were otherwise, I would not dare to pray at 
all. 

In the quiet of home, in the heat of life 
and strife, in the face of death, the privilege 
of speech with God is inestimable. I value 
it more because it calls for nothing that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot give— 
that is, the simplest expression to his sim- 
plest desire. When I can neither see, nor 
hear, nor speak, still I can pray so that God 
can hear. When I finally pass through the 


valley of the shadow of death I expect to 
pass through it in conversation with him. 


Dismantling a wreck 


something to do at home. They would show 
them that brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, can have a good time together, as 
well as outsiders. Aside from the amuse- 
ment afforded, games quicken the mind, for 
the winner of the simplest game must be 
alert and think or act quickly. ‘Then, too, 
the games of science, authors and history 
arouse an interest in those subjects which 
the poorer children who leave school early 
would never otherwise have had, 


As to the practical working of the scheme, 
bags or pockets of denim, with a place for the 
card, should be provided to hold the boxes ; 
every game should be labeled with the num- 
ber of checkers, dominoes, cards or what-not 
belonging to it, and when a game is not re- 
turned intact the holder should forfeit his 
card for a stated time. The games could be 
kept for two weeks and renewed once if de- 


sired. Cards could be so printed as to allow ~ 


the holder to take out a book and a game at 
the same time,- : nay Pe i 
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The Personality of William James 
An Appreciation of the Harvard Philosopher 


By George T. Smart, D. D. 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The death of William James removes from 
philosophic life one of its most knightly and 
picturesque figures. Hypercritics in philos- 
ophy might consider Professor James unmet- 
aphysical because he did not travel a beaten 
way, or if he did, he soon described it so that 
the routine pedestrians on it did not know it; 
but no one could be more metaphysical in 
reality than he. The philosophic attitude 
was instinctive, and as inevitable for him as 
the final questions of the little child. That 
is why when I first knew him he was turning 
from psychology to cosmology; and that is 
why, having embarked upon this larger ven- 
ture, he kept to it until the end. Many of 
his pupils do not-accept his conclusions, or 
rather his tentatives, but they have always 
been strangely moved by his dashes into the 
cosmic disorder, looking upon him as a knight 
errant who surely would blow his bugle to 
the end. 

I say “cosmic disorder’ purposely, for 
William James felt what he often called the 
“fang” of things. Several of his pages in 
Pragmatism rise into pure poetry as he de- 
scribes the welter of mere creation with 
claw and tooth ravaging in the midst of life. 
He never would give himself the stony com- 
fort of an Absolute sitting at the heart of 
things to frown them into unity. A little 
bit of meaning, a little segment of purpose 
or order was all he looked for. Often he 
would ironically describe those who would 
do things up in neat intellectual parcels, duly 
labeled—and then shelved! He always felt 
that the “whole” of things was too big to be 
got into a bag and expressed from one 
thinker to another. 

And just here Professor James was a lib- 
erator. He freed his pupils from some of the 
ancient tyrannies. Science received no con- 
ventional salutation from him, Though he 
knew its achievements, he would not erect it 
into an entity any more than the metaphys- 
ical Absolute. As for the latter, we all know 
his quick sallies put it to the proof as never 
before. Some of us who could not go alto- 
gether with Professor James were not dis- 
pleased to see him spell Hegelianism without 
capitals; we felt privately glad to be deliv- 
ered from the Swabian nightmare. And this, 
I think, is his greatest metaphysical gift to 
his pupils. 

' It is not easy to describe him as a teacher. 

His earlier lectures were far from formal. 
The student could hardly ‘‘take notes,” though 
a trenchant word or phrase stuck in the 
memory. He seemed to be a friend speaking 
to his equals, careless of form, entirely in- 
terested in his theme and hearers. I can 
see now the quick, alert way in which he 
would look up as a student stepped forward 
to question him, and the entirely friendly 
manner of his listening or speaking. He 
seemed to be always young, both in the way 
he found fresh illustrations. or joined old 
words together in new connections. 

In his prime Professor James was not at 
all the philosopher in appearance. I remem- 
ber him best in a tweed Norfolk jacket, a red 
_ necktie, stepping briskly along, followed by 
a favorite terrier. You were struck by his 
face, keen, eyes and domed forehead; but you 
would take him to be a country gentleman 
with a leaning towards the stable and ani- 
mals in general. He was longsighted, and 
once I heard him laughingly say, as he held 
his book at arm’s length, “My eyes are good; 
but the trouble is my arm is not long 
enough !” 

He seemed happiest in his delightful home 
when he had gathered about him some of his 
elder pupils for a Platonic symposium; then 


he ranged everywhere in talk and made others 
talk, too. I remember when he was gather- 
ing materials for The Varieties of Religious 
Haperience how, on one of these occasions, 
he questioned his guests about the subject; 
and I was astonished at the respect he 
showed, especially to one whose outlook was 
of the narrowest, so narrow that it seemed 
impossible in the proximity of Harvard. 

I think of him, thus, as one of the pro- 
foundly religious men of our time, not sim- 
ply because he took religion for a theme, but 
because he felt the sanctity of any man’s 
inner beliefs and respected them, seeking to 
interpret them and make them more worthy. 


Phato by Notman 
PROF. WILLIAM JAMES 


His attitude to the universe also was not one 
of mere acceptation, but of eager and patient 
question. William James felt the wonder of 
things; he was acquainted with the cosmic 
terror that we call the problem of evil; he 
did his best to find out what was permitted 
and to set down what he knew. He could 
get along with a more fragmentary world 
than many of his contemporaries; perhaps 
it was- because he was a more heroic soul. 
But though fragmentary so far as descrip- 
tion was concerned, he made its essential 
spirituality appear in his acts and sympa- 
thies and beliefs. 

These indeed went far beyond the philo- 
sophic domain, for he was no recluse dweller 
in the academic groves. He once said to me, 
“Many a man has been spoiled in these aca- 
demic shades,” when I lamented leaving col- 
lege. His heart was in the great world, its 
struggles and hopes and meanings. So he 
loved his country and could make plain its 
idealism whether he spoke of Robert Gould 
Shaw or-on The Moral Equivalent of War. 
But his love was discreet, and he took ac- 
count of the nature of things in proposing 
the modes of progress. — 

The totality of his work will need more 
time to appraise fairly; but one might ven- 
ture that his Psychology will be lastingly of 
value for its humanity and its philosophy. 
In the day of narrow specialism its breadth 
is reassuring. His book on religious experi- 
ence is a wonderful analysis of certain types, 
perhaps too exclusively abnormal, but of 
permanent interest. It is a marvel of sym- 
pathetic interpretation and shows implicitly 
a genius in analysis at work. His books on 
the pragmatic philosophy set forth the thesis 
that truth must work in the world of expe- 


. tive papers and addresses. 
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rience to be valid, that truth is only truth 
for us, and that an eternal and unmovyable 
truth would be useless; in short, that ‘truth 
works.” And they set it forth in a manner 
searching enough to make even the unlearned 
take notice. Such in brief are the works 
that gave him an European reputation sec- 
ond to none among American scholars: 

All this was done in a style perfectly orig- 
inal and perfectly clear. I should call him 
a master of direct and illuminating HWnglish 
prose. He stands across the way from his 
brother, whose gossamer distinctions some- 
times lack a difference. William James al- 
ways had his eye on the difference, and he 
inevitably found the one exact illustration to 
make it clear. 


Another Sagamore Conference 
Religious Education the Theme 


Sagamore Beach is coming to be a widely- 
known place of pilgrimage for many who are 
interested in modern problems concerning the 
welfare of mankind. Its situation, near the 
entrance to the canal now being cut through 
Cape Cod, grows every year more attractive. 
Its managers are enterprising and farsighted. 
The colony of Christian Endeavor leaders 
has expanded into a homogeneous commu- 
nity of hospitable cottages with two homelike 
hotels, admirably situated within a stone’s 
throw of the lapping waves of the ocean. 

Sagamore’s latest conference was its first 
on the subject, The Moral and Religious 
Training of the Young. Dr. F. E. Clark is 
an experienced as well as generous host, and 
his associates heartily lent their aid to make 
the social entertainment of the guests as en- 
joyable and inclusive as the discussion of the 
subject was well proportioned and interest- 
ing. 

The three days’ sessions included instruc- 
Hon. George H. 
Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, described the public school sit- 
uation from the standpoint of morals and 
religion. Dr. Edwin D, Mead was at his 
best in speaking on the training of youth for 
the patriotism which is an enthusiasm for our 
country as a means of blessing to all man- 
kind. Dr. O. P. Gifford presented the Prot- 
estant view of moral and religious education 
and Mr. Dennis A. McCarthy the Roman 
Catholic view. Prof. Amos R. Wells dis- 


»cussed secret societies, Prof. A. W. Anthony 


the lawlessness and Dr. H. S. Pomeroy the 
dangers and dissipations of high schools and 
colleges. Mr. Horace Fletcher concluded the 
program with a talk on the training of the 
street, 

But this bare outline hardly suggests the 
extent and interest of the conference. Not 
only New England but the Middle West, the 
South, Canada and lands across the ocean 
were represented by earnest and experienced 
educators, and the remarks made on the floor 
both by men and women were not less valu- 
able than those coming from the platform. 
Dr. Martin’s five essential features of all 
well-ordered public schools—punctuality, 
silence, order, obedience and industry—were 
matched by the five virtues taught in Chinese 
schools—benevolence, uprightness, propriety, 
wisdom or knowledge and piety. As Dr. Gil- 
bert Reid of the Imperial University at ° 
Peking explained these virtues, and showed 
how they are taught as resting on faith in 
God and the expectation of immortality, it 
seemed not impossible even in non-Christian 
lands, with devout and upright teachers, to 
inspire in the pupils benevolence which is 
love and the other comprehensive excellencies 
of character up to the piety which is rever- 
ence for and fidelity to God. 

The prevailing sentiment of the conference 
was that fundamental principles of religion 
on which all upright men agree can be, and 
are, being taught in the public schools by 
thousands of teachers whose character exem- 
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plifies their teaching. This really is the 
Protestant view. 

The Roman Catholic view, stated by Mr. 
Dennis McCarthy, associate editor of the 
Sacred Heart Review, is the familiar one 
that religion can be taught only when it im- 
pregnates all education and is systematically 
presented to the pupil; that, therefore, each 
chureh should have the responsibility for the 
children of the families of its congregations, 
and that the state should pay to the church 
its share of the money appropriated for the 


public education of its coming citizens and 
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leave the church to do this work in its own 
way. Mr, McCarthy’s address was followed 
by a lively discussion, and various questions 
were asked him and answered in a friendly 
spirit, probably without much effect in chang- 
ing the opinions of those present. 

The outcome of the conference, so far as 
interest, fellowship, loyalty to the public 
schools and conviction of the paramount 
necessity of moral and religious education 
are concerned, surpassed the expectations of 
Dr. Clark, his associates and their guests. 

ACME. DS 


A Chat with “J. B.” 


A Molder of Christian Thought 


Not many writers through the course of 
the years have ventured to stake their fame 
on their initials only. But one man is today 
addressing the Christian world who has built 
up an international reputation simply on 
the first letters of his two names. He has 
made those initials stand for clear-cut think- 
ing, idealism of the highest type and a sym- 
pathetic and irenic spirit. You will find his 
“Studies in the Soul,” his “Ourselves and 
the Universe” and other of his books on the 
shelves of thoughtful ministers and laymen 
in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 
Australia and on the Continent of Hurope. 
Almost every week he is producing another 
sermon or essay which first sees the light in 
the London Christian World, with which he 
has been long allied, and no feature of that 
excellent paper has given it more distinction 
than the contributions of this modest London 
minister. 

So when Mr. Clarke, one of its proprietors, 
offered to take me out to Mr. Brierley’s 
suburban home, I consented with alacrity. 
Willerden Green, where he lives, appears to 
be a place where moderately well to do peo- 
ple dwell. The neighborhood has changed 
considerably since first Mr. Brierley estab- 
lished himself there. Then he was on the 
outskirts’ of the growing city. Now other 
houses have shut off some of his view, but 
he is still within easy reach of the park 
where he loves to do his work, sitting out of 
doors at a point redolent with memories of 
two such diverse persons as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mark Twain. 

Mr. Brierley opened the door. Instead of 
the rather venerable and somewhat ascetic 
looking person whom my fancy had pictured, 
I found one who impressed me first of all 
as in the best sense a man of the world— 
cultured, cosmopolitan, vivacious, genial. I 
recalled, as I looked upon him, the remark 
a Roman guide once made when showing me 
over the Catacombs. He wanted to make 
the point that not all the early Christians 
were low-born persons, but that the faith 
had won adherents in court circles. “Over 
there,” said he in his broken Hnglish, “lies 
Senorita Pompilia. She loved Christ, but 
she was stylish, too.” And so Mr. Brierley, 
like the late Professor Fisher of New Haven, 
strikes one as the kind of person who would 
be welcomed in the drawing-rooms of the 
West End and at the large and smaller 
groups of diners at the Liberal Club. 

He took us into his little back parlor, out 
from which opened the modest conservatory, 
and there the conversation went on till the 
tea bell rang. He knows how to put a guest 
at ease by evincing some knowledge of who 
he is and what he is trying to do in the 
world,,and he talks about himself only when 
prompted thereto by his visitors. He told 
us of his extensive correspondence with per- 
sons in all parts of the world, who write to 
him freely of their doubts and problems. 
Sometimes they make severe demands upon 
his: patience; as, for example, the writer of 
the letter: that- day received, who asked him 
to name a dozen. of the best books relating to 

~ the spiritual life... ; 


It was interesting to hear how he first 
began to write in the vein which has proved 
so fruitful. It seems that, breaking down 
in his London pastorate, he went to Swit- 
zerland almost persuaded that his work was 
done. It did require four years of absence 
in order to recruit his energies, but they 
were well employed in that important in- 


J. BRIERLEY 


tellectual center, Neuchatel, where he had 


‘access to the large libraries and read and 


thought to his heart’s content. 

It was about this time that he began to 
volunteer contributions to the Christian 
World, and since then he has been practi- 
cally a member of its staff, though he seldom 
visits the office now. Indeed his health is 
still frail, and only rarely does he appear 
at the great or smaller meetings of the 
churches. For to participate in them now 
means a high nervous strain which he is 
ill caleulated to endure. But “J. B.” does 
not seem in any sense of the word a vale- 
tudinarian, for he keeps close to life through 
his books, newspapers, letters and visitors. 
Judging by his behavior, I think he can say 
with the lamented George H. Macgregor, 
another London pastor cut down at too 
early an age, “I am a great believer in joy.” 
He is fortunate in having a son, Rey. Harold 
Brierley, who continues his ministerial work, 
being pastor of the Highbury Quadrant 
Chureh, which Rev. W. J. Dawson, D. D., 
left six years ago to come to America. 

Drawing Mr. Brierley out a little on cur- 
rent theological problems, I found him to be 
what his books betray, a mediator between 
the old and the new. 

“Why have:you always been able to keep 
in with*both conservatives and radicals?” I 
asked, 

“What is the use,’ was his quiet rejoinder, 
“of going so far ahead that nobody will fol- 
low: you? ‘It»is better for an engine to go 
forty miles.an hour and draw the cars after 
it than: to go: sixty miles an hour alone.” 

Evidently. the: great discovery of his life 
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has been the principle of universalism 
whereby spiritual truth assumes value in 
proportion as it-can be related to a universal 
principle. This attitude colors his treatment 
of doctrine and of practical matters alike. 
I asked him, for example, concerning the 
atonement, whether there was not something 
in the old-time view of permanent worth, 
and he unhesitatingly replied that he be- 
lieved there was, only the atonement must 
be construed in its relation to all the other 
truths of the universe. So regarding social- 
ism he thinks that both it and the principle 
of individualism will gain strength in com- 
ing days, and one will not be complete with- 
out the other. 

A gentleman, a seer, a man with great 
capacity for friendship, and withal a simple- 
hearted disciple 9f Jesus Christ—those were 
the impressions of Jonathan Brierley which 
I took away that August afternoon. And— 
just think of it!—‘“J. B.” is not even a D. D. 

H. A. B. 


In the Irish Lake Country 


Whitewashed thatched cottages sit com- 
fortably by the potato-strips; there is some- 
where an air of prosperity, for all the lack 
of money, about the crops and the well- 
thatched roofs. Here, by the roadside, is a 
whité cottage, with its windows gay with 
scarlet geraniums grown in a wooden box; 
down the road, from the chimney above the 
geraniums, comes the faint reek of burning 
peat, that most unforgetable smell of moor- 
land and of lonely villages. Here, walking 
shyly behind double panniers which stretch 
nearly the width of the road, a child drives 
a donkey piled high with peat, cut and dried 
from the rick. Further down the road a 
Connemara pony carries a man astride and a 
woman sideways behind him; a little further, 
and two strong barefooted girls stride noise- 
lessly on the strip of grass beside the met- 
alled highway. The shawls over their heads 
are gray, and their short skirts Turkey red; 
those are the old and natural fashions. 

Above all, above the Lough (Lake) and 
the hills and the long road, are a sky and an 
air which belong to Western Ireland only; 
a sky of tumbled masses of cumulus cloud 
and great deeps of blue beyond them; a sky 
with three tones of blue in it, dark blue 
above, azure next, and the pale green-blue of 
a starling’s egg to the horizon. Under it the 


‘air is strangely soft and warm; an air of 


siestas, of sleep in sun and a fanning wind; 
so indolent that no one on whom it blows 
should remember anything of work or any 
urgent needs at all; and there, with that idle 
wind blowing the peat-reek down the road, 
stands the monument of those scanty potato- 
patches and grass-land redeemed from rock 
and stone.—ZHric Parker, in Littell’s Living 
Age. 


Something a Church Can Do 


One of our young men recently complained 
that the only dressing room provision a visit- 
ing baseball team will find is the back room 
of a saloon. Of course this is not pleasant 
to one whose principles are opposed to such 
places, to say nothing of more serious as- 
pects. The problem of providing suitable 
places should not be a difficult one. A solu- 
tion may be found if resident churches will 
invite the visiting nine, either directly or 
through the home team, to make use of the 
church parlors on their arrival. Not all 
teams would avail themselves of :the prof- 
fered kindness, but some would. 

This would undoubtedly cause some effort, 
but the results should more than justify it. 
Chicago, Ill. H. O. HorstTeap. 

Millard Avenue Congregational Church. 


A pupil from~whom nothing is ever de- 
manded which he cannot do,:never does all 
he can.—John Stuart Mill. 
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Her Well-Conditioned Grandmother 


(From the Norwegian of Waldemar Ager) 


Down the street came Grandmother and 
little Olga. Grandmother was walking more 
slowly than usual, for she was deep in medi- 
tation. Olga, always a trifle self-important 
in manner, was more so than ever today, for 
she knew that without her aid the business 
upon which her grandmother was bent could 
not be accomplished. 

She was a tiny slip of a girl. A blue coat 
with shiny buttons covered her almost en- 
tirely, leaving only a pair of thin legs visi- 
ble below and a slender neck, topped by a 
coquettishly poised head, above. Down her 
back hung a thick red braid tied with a red 
ribbon, and a still redder tam-o’-shanter was 
perched rakishly above the whole. 

Olga was feeling a little sulky. Her small, 
freckled nose was in the air, her bit of a 
mouth was pursed up, and her eyes wandered 
aimlessly from one thing to another as she 
tripped along. Whenever her grandmother 
had any business to do in which a proposi- 
tion was to be made, Olga was always 
chosen as interpreter. This was but natural, 
Olga thought; for was not she the cleverest 
of the whole family in speaking Hnglish? 

But her grandmother was so strange to- 
day! Olga had pointed out a naughty boy 
that went to her school, a red automobile and 
a humpbacked man, and Grandmother had 
not said a single word. She might at least 
have answered, Olga thought. It was not 
every grandmother who had a little girl like 
herself to look after her; and Olga’s nose 
lifted itself still higher in the air, and her 
mouth pursed itself so tightly that it showed 
only as a little red spot. 

It was Olga’s fate to have been born the 
middle one in a flock of five children. This 
caused her great vexation. If the younger 
children wanted anything of hers, she had to 
give it up because they were younger. When 
new clothes were bought, they were for her 
elder sisters; she had to wear out their old 
ones. Another grievance was that all the 
children were girls. If she only had a 
brother, no matter how small! She had 
heard her father say that if the next baby 
was a girl he would go off on a spree and do 
something desperate. 

Olga and her father were not the only dis- 


satisfied members of the household. Grand- 
mother was dissatisfied, too. Olga and her 
grandmother held together always. Grand- 


mother had taught her to speak Norwegian 
and to say Our Father and the Command- 
ments and the Creed and The Sigh of the 
Heart and the Psalms in meter, all in Nor- 
wegian, so she knew just as much now as 
her mother had at her age; and besides, she 
was in the third grade at school. Hers, too, 
as has been said, was the glory of being the 
family’s chief interpreter. When there came 
to the house a peddler or other person whose 
English was especially difficult to under- 
stand, it was her aid that had to be invokéd, 
even by her mother. 

Poor Grandmother! She had much to 
think about, and it is not to be wondered at 
that she did not respond to the child’s chat- 
ter. She was taking her fate in her own 
hands now, sundering all ties. Tears 
choked her as she dwelt upon the thought— 
“sundering all ties.’ 

1 (he last thing she had done was to drown 
her gray cat. That should not be in the way 
any more, drinking the children’s, milk or 
stealing their food. Ah, how much pleasure 
she had taken in that cat! When she’ had 
hobbled down to the river last.night and 
coaxed the poor, creature into. an, old bag 
with a stone in it and thrown the bag. into 
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the river, she had felt as if she might just 
as well jump in herself. Well, her poor Gina 
would be in nobody’s way any more! 

Nor would she herself be in the way any 
longer. She and old Mrs. Larsen of Almond 
Avenue had talked about one thing and an- 
other yesterday afternoon, as they sat to- 
gether drinking coffee and eating doughnuts 
and indulging in a few tears. Certain things 
had been disclosed by Mrs. Larsen—but 
Grandmother would not be the one to carry 
tales. Mrs. Larsen’s husband worked at the 
same sawmill as her son-in-law—but Grand- 
mother would not sow dissension between 
man and wife. The wife was her own child, 


alas! and it was only natural for Grand- 
mother to make her home with her; but she 
would be a “household cross” no longer. 


Andrew should have no further cause to say 


‘that he “went to the Methodist prayer meet- 


ings to get strength to bear her complaints 
about everything that was wrong in the 
world”; nor would he have to tell that story 
again about the man who stuck his head in 
a water pail and drowned himself because he 
had forgotten to shut his mother-in-law’s 
cat in the house one night. 

And then the name they had given the last 
girl—Georgia! She could not resign herself 
to it. She turned it over and over in her 
mind and spat it out in dark corners. Was 
there ever such a name! Nothing Nor- 
wegian about it. Nobody pronounced it 
Ga-org-e-a, with hard g’s, as it ought to be 
pronounced. No, indeed, that was not fine 
enough; but Jor-she-a or Zhor-zhe-a—that 
was stylish, they thought. 

It was not “the thing’’ to teach the chil- 
dren Norwegian, either. The elder children 
would not condescend to speak it. One tire- 
some question was dinned into her ears all 
day long: “Vat you doing? Vat you doing?” 
Her daughter was just as bent on speaking 
Pnglish as the rest of them, and it was less 
excusable in her. Andrew was more satis- 
factory in this respect, for whatever he 
might say, he at least said it in Norwegian. 

But now she was sundering herself from 
all these things. She had the address of the 
Overseer of the Poor in her pocket, and out 
in the country where the Poor Farm was 
they would be kind to her. What she had to 
do now was to gain admittance. Her trunk 
was packed. All ties would soon be sun- 


dered. 
Yes, she would not be in the way any 
more. But who would have thought that 


she, coming from respectable town-folk and 
occupying a position almost equal to that of 
housekeeper before her marriage—she, whose 
husband had been assistant in the Gas 
Works at Fredrikshald, should end her life 
in a poorhouse? And she had been so happy 
in the children! But now she had east all 
these things aside and committed herself 
into God’s hand. Mrs. Larsen had said that 
at the poorhouse they always made a little 
difference in favor of people of a better class. 
Well, she had taken the decisive step, and 
with. God’s help— 

“Are you sick, Grandmother?” 

“No, my child.” 

“Why do you walk so slowly, and snuffle 
and snuffle? Here we are at the courthouse. 
Let me see the piece of paper with the name 
on. I must see the paper, of course. How 
can I find the man unless I know what man 
I am to find?” 

But her grandmother wanted to explain 
first what Olga was to say to the man, so 
they sat down on a bench outside the court- 
house. 

“And you must not forget to say, that your 


grandmother came of well-conditioned people 
in the old country,’ ended Grandmother. 

““Well-conditioned’? I.don’t know that 
word in English. There are no ‘well-condi- 
tioned’ people in America. What kind of 
people are they, Grandmother? You will 
have to explain to me what that word 
means.” 

“Well-conditioned people are genteel peo- 
ple, my child. Those who do not need any- 
thing, who are of the better class, you know.” 

Olga gave a toss of the head. She could 
explain that well enough, if that was all 
there was to it! 

There were several people in the office of 
the Overseer of the Poor, and Olga and her 
grandmother had to wait a long time. It 
seemed as if their turn would never come. 
The grandmother sank again into her sad 
meditations and found it hard to keep the 
tears back. Ah, yes! the breaking of the old 
ties was about completed now—a moment 
more and the very last would be severed. 
Yet as the old woman sat thus sadly musing, 
she could not help noticing that Olga’s stock- 
ings needed darning. If only she had put the 
child’s wardrobe in good order before leaving 
home! And who would teach Olga Norwe- 
gian now? There would be nothing but Eng- 
lish for the little girl with no grandmother 
in the household. But the irrevocable step 
was taken ! 

Olga could not get it wholly into her little 
round head what object was to be attained 
by this visit to the overseer’s office, but 
rested in the assurance that her grandmother 
must know. 

At last their turn to interview the over- 
seer came, and Olga presented her case. 
She stood between the man and her grand- 
mother, her. red braid flapping from one side 
to another as she translated his questions 
and answered them. She would say to her 
grandmother confidently in Norwegian, “He 
asks whether you,” and so forth; but to the 


overseer she would begin each communica- 
tion with an affected, ‘She wishes me to tell 
you,” ete. 


Although the grandmother had been so 
determined upon sundering all ties, she ney- 
ertheless wished herself well home again 
now, or at Mrs. Larsen’s on Almond Avenue. 
It was too late to change her mind now, 
however. She must trust in God and stand 
by her decision. 

But what was the matter? Olga was no 
longer translating. Her eyes were full of 
tears, and her little freckled nose was perked 
obstinately aloft. .She was stamping her 
little feet angrily. 

“But I tell you she is a well-to-do lady!” 


. “She is!” ... “No, she is#’t poor! 
What do you take us for?’ ... “I guess 
not!” 

“Grandmother,” said she, sobbing, “he says 


that he hasn’t any place for well-to-do peo- 
ple, and that you are not well-to-do, any- 
way. What shall I say to him? He says 
that you would have to go,away from us, 
Grandmother! What shall I say?” 

“You can say—you can say—that I have 
put myself into God’s hands’”— 

But Olga did not wait for the completion 
of her grandmother’s sentence. Darting 
toward the overseer, she said, triumphantly : 

“She wishes me to. tell you that you-.can 
keep your old poorhouse to yourself, .you— 
you mean old thing, you!” 

“Come quickly, DOW he will probably be 
very angry -at us,”. said she, hurrying poor 
Grandmother. out. ; 

On their-way home the old woman. walked 
much more briskly than when she came; 
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She kept remembering different things she 
wanted to do. Her daughter Martha must 
have had-her hands full, poor thing, at home 
alone with the children, while she had fooled 
away nearly a whole afternoon. 

“Grandmother !” 

“Ves: 

“You promised me five cents for gum, you 
know.” 

“Why, so I did. Here are ten cents, but 
don’t spend all your money foolishly.” 

Olga went into a store and bought her 
chewing gum. She put two pieces into her 
mouth at once and chewed vigorously as she 
thought of the man who had talked about 
taking her grandmother away—the idea! 
Her little freckled nose reared itself higher 
than ever, and the red tam-o’-shanter stood 
almost vertical at the back of her head, but 
she tripped along very considerately beside 
her grandmother. 

And the grandmother, who had been so de- 
termined to be freed from all ties, was think- 
ing how stupid she had been not to wait to 
drown the eat until after she had been to see 
the Overseer of the Poor. 

The next day the cat came home. It bore 
itself with a timid and suspicious air, but it 
really was Gina. And Grandmother sat and 
eried and patted the cat, and thanked God 
for allowing her to have again all that she 
had wanted to be freed from. BHven the 
newly-baptized baby with the harsh-sounding 
name stretched out its arms and cried to 
come to her. 

Olga and her grandmother agreed not to 
say anything about their trip to the court- 
house. Both felt that they had behaved stu- 
pidly; and in such a case the best thing for 
old or young to do is to keep quiet about. it. 


The Month of Dreams 


We hear so much of the poet-loved and 
poet-sung month of May, and the very name 
of June is sweet as its roses and white lilies 
and lavender, that it is become a romantic 
convention to associate them with “dreames” 
and the ‘‘tyrannick” season of “the god of 
Love.” But I am convinced that the old 
Blizabethan or Jacobean naturalist was 
right. May and June are months of joy, 
but September is the month of ‘“‘dreames’’ 
and “darke fyre.’”’? Ask those who love na- 
ture as the poet is supposed to love her, 
with something of ecstasy perhaps, certainly 
with underglow of passion; ask those in 
whom the imagination is as a quickening and 
waning, but never absent flame; ask this 
man who trayels from month to month seek- 
ing what he shall never find, or this woman 
whose memories and dreams are many, how- 
soever few her hopes, and the chance will be 
that if asked to name the month of the 
heart’s love, it will be September. 

I do not altogether know. why this should 
be so, if so it is. There is that in June 
which has a time-defying magic; May has 
her sweet affinities with spring in the human 
heart; in April are the flutes of Pan; March 
is stormy with the clarions of the winds; 
October can be wild with all wildness or be 
the calm mirror of the passing of the loveli- 
ness of the green-world. 
month that has not its own signal beauty, so 
that many love best February, because 
through her surge of rains appear days of 
blue wonder, with the song of the missel- 
thrush tossed like spray from bare boughs— 
or November, because in the gray silence one 
may hear the fall of the sere leaves, and see 
mist and wan blueness make a new magic 
among deserted woods—or January, when 
all the visible world lies in a white trance, 
strange and still and miraculous as death 
transfigured to a brief and terrible loveliness 
on the face of one suddenly quiet from the 
fever of youth and proud beauty. 

There is not a month when the gold of the 
sun and the silver of the moon are not 


There is not a 
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woven, when the rose of sunset does not lie 
upon hills which reddened to the rose of 
dawn, when the rainbow is not let loose from 
the tangled nets of rain and wind, when the 
morning star and the evening star do not 
rise and set. And yet, for some, there is no 
month that has the veiled magic of Sep- 
tember. 

“The month of peace,” “the month of 
beauty,” it is called in many Gaelic songs 
and tales; and often, ‘“Summer-end.” I re- 
member an old rann, perhaps still said or 
sung before the peat fires, that it was in this 
month God created Peace; again, an island- 
tale of Christ as a shepherd and the months 
as sheep strayed upon the hills of time: 

The Shepherd went out upon the hills, and 
gathered them one by «one, and led them to 
the fold; but, before the fold was reached, 
a great wind of snow came down out of the 
corries, and on the left a wild flood arose, 
and on the narrow path there was room only, 
and that hardly, for the Shepherd. So He 
looked to see which one of the twelve He 
might perchance save, by lifting it in His 
strong arms and going with it alone to: the 
fold. He looked long, for all were the chil- 
dren of His Father. Then He lifted Sep- 
tember, saying, “Even so, because thou art 
the month of fulfillment, and because thy 
secret name is Peace.” 

But when He came out of the darkness to 
the fold, the Shepherd went back between 
the wild lips of flood and tempest, and 
brought to the fold June, saying, “Because 
thy secret name is Joy.” And in turn, one 
by one, He brought each to the fold, saying 
unto each, in this order: “May, because thy 
secret name is Love’; “April, because thou 
art made of tears and laughter”; “July, be- 
cause thou art Beauty’; ‘August, thou 
quiet Mother”; “October, because thy name 
is Content’; “March, because thy name is 
Strife’; “February, because thy name is 
Hope’; “November, because thy name is 
Silence’; ~ “January, because thou art 
Death”; and at the last, ‘December, whom 
I have left to the end, for neither tempest 
could whelm nor flood drown thee, for thy 
name is the-Resurrection and the Life.” 

And when the tale was told, some one 
would say, ‘But how, then, was September 
chosen first?” 

And the teller would say, “Because its 
secret name is Peace, and Peace is the secret 
name of Christ.’—From ‘Where the Forest 
Murmurs,” by Fiona Macleod. 


The Undiscovered Country 


The flowers that in thy garden rise 
Fade and are gone when summer flies, 
And, as their sweets by time decay, 
So shall thy hopes be cast away. 


The sun that gilds the creeping moss 
Stayeth not earth’s eternal loss: 
He is the lord of all that live, 

Yet there is life he cannot give. 


The stir of morning’s eager breath— 
Beautiful Eve’s impassioned death— 
Thou lovest these—thou lovest well, 
Yet of the night thou canst not tell. 


In every land thy feet may tread 
Time, like a veil, is round thy head; 
Only the land thou seek’st with me 
Never hath been nor yet shall be. 


It is not far, it is not near, 

Name it hath none that earth can hear. 
But there thy soul shall build again 
Memories long destroyed of men, 

And joy thereby shall, like a river, 
Wander from deep to deep forever. 
—Henry Newbolt, in The Spectator. 


Fire is the most tolerable third party.— 
H. D. Thoreau, 


10 September 1910 


Closet and Altar 


Let them that love Him be as the sun when 
he goeth forth in his might.—Judges 5: 31. 


I know the morning, I am acquainted with 
it, and I love it fresh and sweet as it is— 
a daily new creation breaking forth and call- 
ing all that have life and breath and being 
to new adoration, new enjoyment and new 
gratitude—Daniel Webster. 


Through silence, gloom and star-strown paths 


of night, 

The breathless hours like phantoms stole 
away. 

Black lay the earth, in primal blackness 
wrapt, 


Ere the great miracle once more was wrought. 
A chill wind freshened in the pallid Hast, 
And brought sea-smell of newly-blossomed 


foam, 

And stirred the leaves and branch-hung nests 
of birds. 

Fainter the glowworm’s lantern glimmered 
now 


In the marsh-land and on the forest’s hem, 
And the slow dawn with purple laced the sky, 
Where sky and sea lay sharply, edge to edge. 
The purple melted, changed to violet, 
And that to every delicate sea-shell tinge, 
Blush-pink, deep cinnabar; then no change 
was, 

Save that the air had in it sense of wings, 
Till suddenly the heavens were all aflame, 
And it was morning. O great miracle! 
O radiance and splendor of the Throne, 
Daily vouchsafed to us! Yet, saith the fool, 
“There is no God!” 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Holiness is wholeness, and the soul is holy 
because it sees things whole. Thus a ra- 
tional being begins his day with a thought of 
prayer, not because he expects an outright 
answer to all his desires or fears, but be- 
cause he wants to stand for a moment where 
the whole of life lies before his view. ‘Then, 
with a sense of grasp and freedom, he goes out 
to the work of the day, and the world is his 
because he owns a soul, and his soul is safe 
because it owns the world.—F. G. Peabody. 


Every day is a little life, and our whole is 
but a day repeated; whence it is that old 
Jacob numbers his life by days and Moses 
desires to be taught this point of holy arith- 
metic, to number not his years, but his days. 
Those, therefore, that dare lose a day are 
dangerously prodigal; those that dare mis- 
spend it, desperate.—Joseph Hall. 


O Gracious and Infinite Presence, 
thou art the peace that dwells in the 
shade of night and the brightness 
and hope of this new day. e are 
gratefully conscious of the loving 
strength that stands ever ready to 
help. The call of the day’s work is 
in our ears and the courage man- 
fully to labor is in our hearts. 
Strengthen us, Father, when weari- 
ness of toil dissolves our noble 
resolutions; calm us when petty 
vexations distract from our holy 
purposes. May midday find us re- 
freshed by thy grace and eventide 
solaced by thy benediction. And 
now as we go forth to duty, let our 
hearts know no terror but the fear 
of wrong-doing and our minds no 
anxiety but the earnest desire to 
toil fruitfully. Grant that we may 
see beneath life’s busy activities the 
great good thou art working out 
among men, and to this end learn to 
labor and to wait. Amen. 


10 September 1910 


The Whiney-Crow 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Whenever there comes a rainy day, 
You may look for the Whiney-crow. 
His ruffled plumage is dismal gray, 
His face is a face of woe; 
And his mournful plaint sounds the whole day 
through: 
“‘There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to 
do-o-o.”” 


Oh! a doleful bird is the Whiney-crow, 
As he dawdles about and whines ; 
And every one’s glad when he has to go 
To his home in the gloomy pines, 
For his cry makes all in the house feel blue: 
“ There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to 
do-o-o.’” 


You say that you never have seen the bird, 
With his sad-colored, dull, gray cloak? 
That’s queer, for when passing your house I 


heard 
The sound of his dismal croak. 
Who could it have been? it NEVER was you! 
“ There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to 
do-o-0.”” 


Marjorie’s Surprise 
BY WINIFRED BALLARD BLAKE 


One sunshiny morning Marjorie Allen 
came dancing downstairs to breakfast. Just 
as she reached the last step but one the 
postman came up on the piazza and dropped 
some letters through the letter-slit in the 
front door, on the hall carpet. 

Marjorie jumped off the last two steps and 
ran to pick them up, Right on top of the 
pile was a tiny envelope addressed to ‘Miss 
Marjorie Allen, 256 Pleasant Street.” 

“Why-ee,” said Marjorie, “I’ve got a letter 
my own self,” and she sat plump down on 
the floor in excitement. “It’s from Aunt 
Edith; I know her handwriting,” said she. 
“T think it must be an invitation.” 

She took all the other letters into the din- 
ing-room and gave them to Mother, who was 
sitting at the table waiting for the rest of 
the family to come. 

“See, Mother dear, I have a letter, too,” 
said she, and opening it she took out a little 
note with a pussycat sitting up in one cor- 
ner washing its face. 

This is what the note said: 


“Dear Little Marjorie: Please come over 
to my house at four o’clock this afternoon 
and have afternoon tea with me. I have 
something to show you. 

“Your loving Aunt Edith.” 


“May I go, Mother, please?” said Mar- 
jorie, for she loved to go to Aunt Wdith’s. 
Auntie always had a new game, or something 
good to eat, or another little girl invited to 
play—‘“always some kind of a s’prise,” said 
Marjorie, ‘‘and I do like s’prises.” Besides, 
Aunt Edith was a very busy lady and didn’t 
send invitations every day, so they were al- 
ways the more delightful when they did come. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said Mamma, ‘“‘you can 
go, of course, only you must do your practic- 
ing first instead of afterward.” 

“Plenty of time to practice and put on my 
new blue frock, too, before four o’clock,” said 
Marjorie. She had only one session at school, 
you see, and got home by two. 

At quarter of four in the afternoon Mar- 
jorie looked like a blue blossom in her new 
frock, with her golden curls dancing under 
her big daisy hat. ; 

“Gretchen will come for you at six, sweet- 
heart,” said Mother. — 


f | are called upon to do! 
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“But why must Gretchen come for me? 
*Tisn’t dark at six and it isn’t very far. 
I’m not a baby,” said Marjorie. 

“Well, I met Aunt Edith today and she 
said, ‘Please have Gretchen come for Mar- 
jorie this evening,’ but she didn’t say why.” 

“Why, how funny!” cried Marjorie, as she 
kissed Mamma good-by and ran off. 

Aunt Edith was on the piazza and wel- 
comed her little niece at the top of the steps. 

After a while she went into the house and 
brought. out two soft, fluffy, furry things, 
one under each arm. 

“These are what I wanted to show you, 
Marjorie dear,” said she, putting them down 
on the piazza floor. ‘Aren’t they darlings?” 

Marjorie went right down on the floor be- 
side them and hugged first one and then the 
other of the gray pussies, rubbing her cheek 
against their soft fur. 

“But, Auntie,” said she, “I never saw lit- 
tle kitties like these. They are just e’zactly, 
precisely alike—all gray, with white paws 
and white noses and white shields on their 
breasts. But their hair, Auntie, and their 
tails! Their hair is so long, and their tails 
are so big! Are they really truly cats?” 

Aunt Edith laughed. “Really, truly cats, 
sweetheart,” she replied, ‘but not common 
cats. They are little Angora kittens, and 
Angora cats are thought to be finer than our 
common house-cats. As they grow older 
their hair will get longer and their tails 
bigger, but I think they are at their prettiest 
just now.” 

“They certainly are 
Where did you get them? 
call them? 
yet?” 

“They were given to me, dear, by a lady 
who has several more of them. But these 
are twins, you see; you couldn’t possibly tell 
one from the other, and so what do you sup- 
pose I have named them?” 


darlings, Auntie. 
And what do you 
Have you given them any names 


“What?” said Marjorie, “The Siamese 
Twins?” 
“No, indeed! Nothing so ordinary as 


that,” laughed Auntie. “I call one Anne and 


the other Gora—just split the name in two, ; 


you see!” : { 
“How'd you ever think of that?’ said 
Marjorie. ‘‘Isn’t that cute! Come, Anne. + 


Come, Gora,” she called, and ran out on the ) 
lawn. 
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Marjorie sat down on a bench under a 
tree, and Auntie came and sat beside her, 
and they could have watched those two pus- 
sies play all day and all night, it was such 
a pretty sight. ; 

There is nothing quite so frisky and so 
graceful as a little kitten, and when you 
have two little kittens just alike playing to- 
gether, why it’s enchanting! They played 
leap-frog, jumping over each other’s backs 
time after time. Then they played hide-and- 
seek, and Marjorie nearly fell off the bench 
laughing at them. 

Anne would run away and hide while Gora 
would sit with her back turned, looking in- 
nocently up a tree as if there were no such 
thing as Anne in the world. By and by she 
would glance around and then creep, oh, so 
softly, from one spot to another until she 
found Anne, who would raise her paw and 
give Gora a gay little pat; and then Anne 
would run and sit gazing off into space while 
Gora hid. When they got tired of this they 
chased their tails and chased each other’s 
tails, and rolled over and over on the soft 
grass, and then they both scampered up two 
trees and sat and looked at each other as 
wise as two owls. 

Sarah brought the afternoon-tea-table out 
under the trees, and Aunt Edith and Mar- 
jorie and Anne and Gora all had afternoon 
tea together—only Anne and Gora had theirs 
in saucers on the grass, and it was milk. 

The time went so fast it was six o’clock 
before they knew it, and they saw Gretchen 
coming along the rose-bordered path toward 
them. 

“Now, Auntie,” said Marjorie, with a lit- 
tle pout, ‘‘what did you have Gretchen come 
to take me home for? I don’t want to go 
and leave Anne and Gora yet, one bit.” 

Aunt Edith smiled but said nothing and 
started toward the house. In a few minutes 
she came out again with a great big basket 
having two flaps for covers. 

She popped Anne into one side and Gora 
into the other and handed the basket to 
Gretchen to carry. 

“Had ‘you forgotten it was your birthday 
tomorrow, dear little Marjorie?” 

Marjorie threw her arms around Auntie’s 


neck, 


“Oh, Auntie,” she cried, “I might have 
known it was some lovely s’prise!” 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


| 
The Minute Boys and Girls 


In all our schools pupils are taught to 
honor the minute men of early Revolu- 
tionary days. These were not the paid 
soldiers of the army, but the men who 
kept on with their regular tasks until the 
enemy appeared on their streets or some 
other danger threatened. It did not take 
them long to get ready. When there was 
need of their services, they were ready in 
a minute and quickly did what was de- 
sired. 

Minute men are not needed now for 
such services, but minute boys and girls 
ought to be very plenty. How fine it is 

' to respond ‘instantly and do whatever you 


There is one special service to which I 
wish to refer at this time. No hostile 
soldiers are marching along our streets, 
but often you will find many things that 


ought not to be there, which are unsightly 
and sometimes dangerous. I refer to 
pieces of paper, sticks and stones. Some 
streets and lawns are a disgraceful sight, 
all littered up with old newspapers, torn 
envelopes, broken twigs and branches and 
loose stones here and there. Where are 
the minute boys and girls who will drive 
these away? : 

First, run out, look over your own lawn 
and sidewalk and the street in front of 
your house, and show yourself a good 
soldier by allowing none of these things 
to be seen there. Pick them all up. 
Then, when you are out walking, look out 
for chances to show your patriotism by 
removing these things that dishonor and 
sometimes make dangerous our streets. 
Such volunteer fghters are needed in al- 
most every community. 
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Christ’s Last Public Teaching 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


III. His Defense of His 
Messiahship 


Ask your pupils to state the three ques- 
tions (Matt. 22: 17, 85, 42). What is of 
value to us in the replies of Jesus to these 
questions? Show: 

1. Our obligations as citizens and Chris- 
tians, ‘The church, which was also the Jew- 
ish state, and the civil government, which 
was the Roman state, both imposed taxes on 
the Jews. The church had passed under the 
control of the Roman state. It stood in the 
same relation to pagan Rome that Christian 
churches in Jerusalem today: stand to Mo- 
hammedan Turkey. The opposing political 
parties and religious sects, Herodians, Phar- 
isees and Sadducees, joined in the effort to 
entrap and destroy Jesus, who had now come 
out publicly with the claim that he was the 
Messiah of the Jews (chap. 21: 4-7). With 
this sinister motive they put to him a ques- 
tion not in itself unreasonable. Any of us 
may be called upon to answer it for our- 
selves. When duties to God and to the state 
seem to conflict, which ought to be supreme? 

These duties did conflict among the Jews 
of Christ’s time. They paid taxes to their 
church with Jewish coins and to the state 
with Roman coins. Paying the taxes to the 
state was a confession that Roman coin was 
good money for them, and that their church 
was actually ruled by a government they 
hated. The Herodians said, Pay the Roman 
tax or the state will punish you. The Phar- 
isees said, Don’t pay it, for when you do 
you acknowledge that the gods of Rome are 
superior to Jehovah. If Jesus should say 
the state tax ought not to be paid, the Hero- 
dians would denounce him to Pilate as in- 
citing rebellion against lawful authority. 
They did do this, though they lied (Luke 
23: 2). If he should say it must be paid, 
the Pharisees would denounce him to the 
Jews as a traitor to the church and thus 
alienate the people from him. In either case, 
his claim to be the Messiah would be dis- 
proved. : 

Jesus answered the question by saying 
that both taxes should be paid. 

Are you a partner in the management of 
the state? Do you walk its streets, ride over 
its roads, enjoy its parks, live and do busi- 
ness under the protection of its laws? Then 
pay your share of the cost as an honest 


partner. Treat your church in the same 
way. Read Rom. 138: 7. 
2. The supreme command. An _inter- 


preter of the Jewish law undertook to exam- 
ine Jesus as to his legal knowledge. If he 
was the Messiah, he would be able to answer 
any question of law. So the lawyer put to 
him the test question, What kind of com- 
mandment ranks first? There were different 
schools of law in Jerusalem. One school 
taught that it was of first importance to 
observe strictly the laws of God concerning 
the temple ritual. So the priests affirmed. 
Another school taught that the chief duty 
was to obey the laws of God concerning con- 
duct. So the prophets declared (Mic. 6: 
6-8). The Messiah, thought the lawyer, 
ought to offer an answer recognized by all 
the schools as authoritative. 

The modern question would be, Is it of 
greatest importance to attend church regu- 
larly, take the communion, say a correct 
ereed and offer prayer daily, or to be honest 
in business, kind to. your neighbors and loyal 
to your country? 

Jesus answered, Do all these things. It 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept. 18. Three Questions. Matt. 22: 15- 
22, 34-46. 


is of first importance, he said, to measure 
your whole life by one principle, that of un- 
selfish love. That, he taught, should control 
all your thoughts and actions. In one direc- 
tion, love that fulfills the law reaches up- 
ward toward God with all the moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers; and in the 
other direction, outward toward men as 
strongly as inward toward your own self 
(Matt. 22: 87-39). So the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures taught, and every faithful Jew repeated 
the teaching twice every day (Deut. 6: 4, 
5). It is the fundamental motive of action 
in every one who lives the normal life (Deut. 
10: 12); the ground of trust in daily living 
(Deut. 11: 18-15); the test of knowledge 
(Deut. 13: 8, 4); the guarantee of value 
(Deut. 30: 6, 16, 20). The love to your 
neighbor, who is the object of God’s love, 
is a corollary of the one principle (Lev. 
19: 18). True love is one controlling prin- 
ciple, embracing both God and man (Rom. 
18:9, 10). It is the life and soul of all the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Matt. 22: 40). So cer- 
tain is it that those who are ruled by love 
are in harmony with God that the disciples 
of Jesus declared the life of love to be sin- 
less (1 John 4: 7; 3: 9). Such love is the 
sure test of the meaning of all Scripture 
teaching, the power to discern the value of 
all theologies. 

No wonder that after this answer of Jesus 
he and his questioner came to understand 
each other. The lawyer conceded that Jesus 
had stood the test of Messiahship, and Jesus 
declared that the lawyer was fit to come into 
his Kingdom (Mark 12: 32-34). 

The third question Jesus put to those who 
sought to trap him. It was one that every 
one ought to put to himself—What do you 
think of your Christ? He put this question 
to those who were the authorized teachers of 
theology. They had attempted to overthrow 
his claim to authority as the Messiah by 
putting to him these puzzling questions. 
They had failed. He had answered them 
wisely, as they admitted. But when he ques- 
tioned them on the testimony of their own 
Scriptures to the character of the Messiah, 
they showed their incompetence for their 
position. They said their Christ was the 
Son of David (Matt. 22: 42). But when 
Jesus declared from their Scriptures that 
David had acknowledged the Messiah as his 
Lord, his Cause and Ruler, they had no word 
to say (vs. 43-46). They taught the law 
and neglected the Messiah who, their Scrip- 
tures declared, would come to fulfill the law. 
He did not further pres his claim directly, 
but he then and there, in the spirit and with 
the authority of that prophet whom their 
Seriptures foretold, denounced the leaders of 
the Jewish church as hypocrites, blind guides 
and murderers of prophets sent by God to 
them. Read chapter 23. The question must 
have forced itself on all who heard him, “Is 
not this the Christ?” 

Does this question impress itself on you 
who study these words? What do you think 
of the Christ who is your ideal? Is he re- 
vealed in the teaching of Jesus? Do your 
thoughts of him expand your soul, stimulate 
the growth in you of righteousnéss and love, 
move you to carry the gospel of deliverance 
from sin to God’s children everywhere? 


A Jesus who is: a teacher about God is 
of vastly different worth to humanity than 
a Christ who, like the bit of carbon blazing 
with the electric current, is an individua! 
made incandescent by the actual presence of 
God, the immanent Spiritual Life upon which 
our own spiritual life rests.—Prof. Shailer 
Mathews. 
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Ourselves and the Great 
Commission 


The way we are related to the great enter- 
prises of the world determines to a large ex- 
tent. our usefulness and happiness. If we 
have a vital part in the extension of com- 
merce and industry or of education, or if we 
have put ourselves to the task of beautify- 
ing and bettering our cities and towns, we 
have the joyful consciousness that many per- 
sons in different parts of the world are en- 
listed in the same effort. In all these cases 
action is followed by reaction. We contrib- 
ute something of time, strength and money, 
and not only is the movement we serve ad- 
vanced, but back into our own lives come joy 
and added power. ‘ 


Oh, that we might espouse firmly and 
tenaciously the enterprise of home and for- 
eign missions! Oh, that instead of a lan- 
guid, intermittent, fleeting interest in India, 
China, Japan, the frontier, the Southland, 
the big cities, there might be such a passion 
for world conquest that missions would take 
the place which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the Edinburgh Conference said they 
ought to occupy in the church, even a place 
at its very heart! Is there any doubt as to 
the terms of the Great Commission? Is it 
not plain, specific and binding upon every 
disciple? Can the triumphs thus far recorded 
be gaingaid? Aggressive Christianity at 
home and abroad can point to innumerable 
evidences of its ability to transform individ- 
uals, to embody itself in wholesome institu- 
tions and to change the social order. 

But the work has not been carried so far 
that little remains to be done. On the con- 
trary, Christianity at this moment is faced 
with such opportunities in non-Christian 
lands as were hardly dreamed of a quarter 
of a century ago, while right around us in 
country villages and large factory towns, in 
the oldest settled parts of New Hngland and 
in the youngest miners’ camp in Nevada the 
eall is strong and insistent for such a mani- 
festation of the Christian life as will put to 
shame indecency and corruption and become 
regnant in all the affairs and departments of 
human life. 


Well, now, how are we everyday people, 
rich and poor and moderately well off, five, 
two and one talent men and women, all to 
help fulfill this commission? Upon each the 
first obligation is that of loyal acceptance of 
the command, brave defense of it in the face 
of cavilers and doubters. But that is rela- 
tively a simpler matter than formerly, for as 
Rev. Hubert L. Simpson of Glasgow said in 
a recent address on the World Missionary 
Conference: ‘To take no interest in foreign 
missions meant, formerly, that a man was 
neglecting a great means of spiritual enrich- 
ment. To omit that study today argues igno- 
rance of the great world-movements and the 
forces that are shaping the nations.” That 
man must be wiser and‘better informed than 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt, Ambassador Bryce, 
Mr. Bryan and a hundred other equally in- 
telligent leaders who ventures to depreciate 
today the value to civilization of home and 
foreign missions. 


But it is chiefly indifference in ourselves 
and others that we have to combat. ‘This 
can be overcome only by frequently bringing 
our hearts and consciences face to face with 
the command of Jesus and scrutinizing our 
activities and investments in its light. 
“What gets our attention gets us.” You 
begin to think regularly and seriously on the 
needs of men about you and in the islands 
far away, on the sufficiency of Christ for all 
those needs, on the inherent interest and 
charm of the work despite its many draw- 
backs and obstacles, and soon you will begin 
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to pray more definitely, to talk about mis- 
sions and missionaries in your family circle 
and among your friends, to give conscien- 
tiously and probably on a considerably in- 
ereased scale, to read books, magazines and 
papers that tell of the progress of the King- 
dom and to labor as opportunity affords. 


Our interest—that is the main thing. Cir- 
cular letters, appeals, special campaigns fail 
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where there is no interest. But we have 
reason to hope that in many a church this 
autumn interest already existing will develop 
into grave concern for the souls of men. A 
thoughtful church will become a prayerful, 
a giving and a laboring church, quick to dis- 
cern and prompt to follow the guidance of 
the spirit. As another has said, “Blessed 
are they who shall see the day of Christ 
coming, but more b'-ssed are they who con- 
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tribute to its approach.” H. A. B. 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 11-17. How 
Are We Fulfilling the Great Commission? 
Matt. 28: 16-20; Mark 16: 14-20; Luke 9: 
1-6. Tell of recent advances in foreign mis- 
sions. In home missions. In work among 
our immigrants. What part are we taking in 
these various activities? How can the work 
be made more effective? 


Reorganized Congregationalism 
The Actual Working of State Supervision 


In the movement now gaining strength in different parts of the country for a modification of the Congregational polity 


with a view to greater efficiency, the idea of state supervision plays a promineat part. 
incorporate state body of full responsibility for all branches of the work of Congregational churches within their borders. 


By it is meant the assumption by an 
In 


some states the idea is being worked out, subject of course to local modifications, and the coming National Council is likely 


to discuss the general subject. 


In order that our readers may Jearn from men on the ground concerning the operation of the 


plan, we have asked for fair estimates from men acquainted with the facts. We authorized them to speak not only of the 


suecesses achieved, but also of any failures in connection with the working out of the general principle. 


results follow.—EDITORS. 


In Ohio 


BY J. W. BRADSHAW, D.D. 
Oberlin 


Ohio can scarcely be said to have made 
trial of state supervision. ‘The superintend- 
ent of state work, under the direction of the 
Bureau of State Work, looks after the home 
missionary churches, as the home missionary 
secretary formerly did. He also has over- 
sight of Sunday school extension and is the 
one first referred to in questions of pastoral 
supply and of aid in church building. Be- 
yond this his supervision does not extend. 

The recently adopted organization of the 
state conference is working satisfactorily, on 
the whole. 

The endeavors of the Bureau of Benevo- 
lences to secure the general adoption of the 
Apportionment Plan haye been fruitful, 
though much remains to be accomplished. 

The nearest approach to supervision has 
been in the department of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which has taken important steps 
toward the safeguarding of church property 
and its conservation to the denomination in 
the case of churches becoming extinct. 

Slight modifications in the plan of opera- 
tions may prove to be expedient, but results 
in general constitute an indorsement of pres- 
ent policy. 


In Michigan 


BY REY. ARCHIBALD HADDEN 
Muskegon 


The three tests of the value and success of 
the plan of reorganized Congregationalism 
that is now being tried out in a half dozen 
states in the Middle West are: the smooth- 
ness, the efficiency and the good feeling with 
which it works. 

Michigan was the earliest in the field with 
the experiment, and it is now about four 
years since it began to adjust itself to the 
new régime—too short a time for final con- 
clusions. There are also other elements at 
work, such as the personal equation and the 
changed conditions of the times. So without 
claiming that all the improvement in the past 
five years is due to the revised machinery, it 
is surely true that the wheels of Michigan 
Congregationalism have of late been running 
very smoothly, that there have been some dis- 
tinct gains in efficiency, and that the spirit 
and fellowship of the Congregational family 
are fine. 

The state conference, with its office at 
Lansing, and the Local Advisory Committees 
in each of the seventeen associations are 


working with remarkable smoothness. There 
is no crossing of the wires or collisions, no 
duplication of machinery. All the common 
interests of the churches head up in the one 
office at Lansing, the headquarters of the 
superintendent, Dr. J. W. Sutherland, with 
his assistants, a field man, a Sunday school 
man and a stenographer, files, cabinets, etc., 
and where also is the state treasurer, C. A. 
Gower. 

The smoothness and efficiency go together. 
This was well illustrated last May, when it 
was necessary to make a lightning change of 
place of holding the state conference from 
Bay City to Ludington. The Lansing office 
was of untold value to the business commit- 
tee of the conference; the scattered plans 
and forces were reorganized, and the meeting 
was a great success. 

The following data from the Year-Books 
of 1905 and 1910 are suggestive of the up- 
ward trend of things, due in part at least to 
the new plan of organization: 


1905 1910 
Ministers 257 286 
Churches 336 , 3238 
Members 31,928 32,856 
Additions in members 2,125 2,825 
Baptisms 5T4 735 
Infant baptisms 615 693 
Number in Sunday schools 85,677 36,621 


Greater oversight by the Local Advisory 
Committees is resulting in longer pastorates 
and better adaptation of men and fields to 
each other and fewer pastorless churches, 
The smaller number of churches is due to 
the energy and authority with which some 
moribund or useless churches have been 
closed up and the property disposed of. More 
new chureh buildings, more parsonages, 
longer pastorates, shorter interims, fewer 
eases of unfortunate friction between pastors 
and people, better preparation of ministers 
and a more profitable correlation of the forces 
of church activity are some of the fruits of 
the new plan. 

One distinct contribution that Michigan 
has recently made is that of the Rural Pas- 
tors’ Conference. Two such meetings have 
been held—at Chippewa Lake in 1909 and 
Honor in 1910, with an attendance of about 
thirty each. So useful and timely was this 
gathering of the pastors from agricultural 
fields that it at once attracted the attention 
of President Snyder of the State Agricultural 
College, who arranged an _ interdenomina- 
tional conference this year at the college, 
with sixty ministers in attendance.. It was 
decided next year to merge the Congrega- 
tional meeting into the larger one at Lansing, 
and to have a single interdenominational 
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Rural Pastors’ Conference, with denomina- 
tional sessions as needed. 

The new spirit of good feeling and hopeful- 
ness and the sense of strength and efficiency 
that has been generated are very marked. The 
churches and the local bodies, as well as the 
state gatherings, are feeling it. The organ- 
ized forces are taking on new life and sig- 
nificance. The last two meetings of the state 
conference—at Muskegon in 1909 and Lud- 
ington in 1910—were charged with a new 
sense of courage and energy that was most 
inspiring. Michigan Congregationalism has 
some difficult problems ahead, but it is now 
organized for grappling with just such tasks, 
and it has no reason to regret its new organ- 
ization. 


In Nebraska 


BY REV. M. A. BULLOCK 
Lincoln 

Nebraska, I believe, was the first state 
to institute an Advisory Board, a central 
clearing house for Congregational affairs, and 
this board was the child of Rey. Dr. H. C. 
Herring, then pastor of the First Church, 
Omaha, now secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. This board has done an im- 
portant work in conserving the interests of 
the churches, in pastoral supply and in de- 
veloping missionary activities. 

Two years ago our churches appointed a 
committee on polity to present a new con- 
stitution. Its report was too radical for 
approval and was referred to a new com- 
mittee on polity. The report of this commit- 
tee, with a few slight changes, was adopted 
last October, and a board of nine directors 
for The Congregational Conference of Ne- 
braska was elected and instructed to incor- 
porate under the laws of the state. 

This new corporation will take the place 
of the old state association and provides for 
central boards and superintendents. for the 
different Congregational interests as they 
may call for such supervision. When the 
Nebraska Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, which is also a corporate body, shall 
disband or merge into the new corporate 
body our dual plan of work will come to an 
end and all the interests of the state will be 
administered by the board of nine directors 
of the state conference. It may be a year 


’or two or even longer before this shall be 


accomplished. 

Nebraska Congregationalists are conserva- 
tive in making radical changes, but they take 
a sympathetic interest in the modern develop- 
ment of Congregationalism, and when the 
change from the old to the new is finally 
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completed the transition will hardly be no- 
ticed, so thoroughly prepared are the churches 
for the next step. It is efficiency, not. senti- 
ment, which is the keynote of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalism. 


In Southern California 


BY REV. J. H. WILLIAMS 
Redlands 

Southern California took kindly to the idea 
of state supervision as recommended by the 
Wational Council. The conference appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution and pre- 
sent it at the annual meeting in May, 1908. 
There was able legal as well as ministerial 
talent on the committee, and the result of 
their work was a document on which a great 
deal of time, thought and inquiry had been 
expended. This was adopted by the confer- 
ence substantially as presented. 

The conference was fortunate in its first 
moderator under the new constitution, Rev. 
George E. Soper, now of Nashua, N. H., for 
be was an enthusiastic advocate of the plan 
and gave to it a year of untiring devotion. 

It was almost certain that there would be 
some criticism and friction and that it would 
take time to adjust and modify and get the 
machinery into good running order. 

With a few changes the conference entered 
upon its second year under the able leader- 
ship of Rev. William Horace Day as mod- 
erator. During this year the criticism cen- 
tered about the employment of two salaried 
officials, a superintendent of beneyolences 
and a pastor at large. The men holding 
these positions, Rev. Chester P. Dorland and 
Rev. John L. Maile, put in a year of hard 
and conscientious work and had many sub- 
stantial results to show for it when the con- 
ference met for its third annual meeting in 
May, 1910. 

The feeling, however, had been growing 
that one paid official, a superintendent of 
missions, was sufficient for the work. In the 
interest. of harmony both officials resigned, 
and now, as the conference enters upon its 
third year, the committee of twenty-one is 
looking for the right man to fill the impor- 
tant position. They are confident that such 
a man will be found and will take up the 
work early in October. 

A spirit of harmony seems to be taking the 
place of criticism; things are moving on 
smoothly in the board of twenty-one, and 
those in the conference who doubt the wis- 
dom of a strong and wise state supervision 
are few in number. 

Objections to the Apportionment Plan are 
fading away as it becomes more and more 
apparent that the apportionment is more in 
the nature of a recommendation, if each 
church would assume its share, than an as- 
sessment. Benevolent offerings from the 
churches are flowing in more freely than ever, 
and the year promises to see the plan firmly 
on.its feet. 

There are, of course, problems yet to be 
solved and difficulties to be overcome. One 
is how to adjust the plan of state supervis- 
ion to the work of the district secretaries of 
our benevolent societies. The secretaries on 
the Pacific Coast have been patient and kind 
in their inquiries, and we believe a satis- 
factory adjustment will soon be found. 
Southern California believes the plan pro- 
posed by our National Council to be a move 
in the right direction. 


Rey. Jee Gam of San Francisco died in 
July last while on a journey to China, his 
native land. He came to San Francisco as 
a lad, was taken into the family of Rev. Dr. 
Mooar of Pacific Theological Seminary more 
than forty years ago, was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in 1885 and since then 
has been pastor of the Chinese brethren con- 
nected with Bethany Church. His life was 
one of fidelity, usefulness and honor, 
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The Municipal Church Once More 
Where the Emphasis Should Fall 
By Rev. W. J. Batt, Concord Junction, Mass. 


One entire generation of younger ministers, 
at least, has come upon the stage since Dr. 
Gladden’s contribution to the Century Mag- 
azine entitled The Christian League of Con- 
necticut. It is very likely that in the mul- 
titude of similar vital discussions asking the 
attention of clergy some ministers have never 
read that work of Dr. Gladden’s, and possibly 
some hardly know of it at all. If his recent 
article upon the Municipal Church should 
lead any to look up this Christian League of 
Connecticut, they would certainly be well re- 
paid. In the Century, serially in 1882-83, 
some of us who are still in the field made our 
first acquaintance with the work of Dr. Glad- 
den, and we have been grateful to him ever 
since. 

The Municipal Church is certainly a beau- 
tiful conception. Should the precious plan 
be carried out anywhere, it ought to do good. 
If any born leader of men will start it along 
in this vicinity, hosts of friends will be only 
too glad to join it, of whom I am one—with 
this condition only, that I may say something 
first, and that something is this: That it is 
not clear to me that this is the best thing. 

And yet I have been trying for full twenty 
years, or more, to promote this very thing 
in the town where I live. I did not put it 
in just that way, but I see now, having read 
Dr. Gladden, that in wishing to become some 


sort of a member of the old First Church in- 


town, and that a younger church in town to 
which I do belong might in.some way become 
practically co-ordinated with the original 
church of this town, I was trying to compass, 
for substance, very much the same thing that 
Dr. Gladden says ought to be done. 

Not only that, but for many years I now 
see that I have been trying to carry out that 
very idea, as respects my state. JI have 
wanted from my heart to be a member, of 
some real kind, although non-resident, of the 
old First Church in the state in which I live. 
I thought at one time that I should gain my 
wish, and thus humbly help in a small way 
to promote the very solidarity that Dr. Glad- 
den seeks. 

A word in regard to this article and to the 
recent editorial discussion of it in The Con- 
gregationalist. The church is far from being 
an ideal church, and yet is she not so much 
like the Master that she is loved by multi- 
tudes of the same people that loved him, and 
she is disliked by many of the same people 
that were enemies to him? Millions of peo- 
ple, the globe around, are looking to the 
lands where his church is established today, 
and especially to this America—who are 
they? Are they not the sick, and the lame, 
and the discouraged of this day, and those 
who in their helplessness have got a view of 
something afar off that they want to reach, 
and who are now excited by the same mes- 
sage, for substance, that stirred those of old 
sitting by the wayside, or in the gateway, or 
by the pool, while they listened to the shout- 
ing—Jesus of Nazareth passeth by? 

Jesus was a poor man. His poverty was 
apparent to the world. The present church 
is not:poor. In that respect she must stand 
in a different light toward her critics from 
that in which Jesus stood before similar peo- 
ple in his day. But is there any help for 
that? Did Jesus himself suppose, or desire, 
that his church 1900 years after his time 
should be as poor, in the eyes of the world, 
as he was then? But otherwise are not the 
elasses that today are estranged from the 
ehurch the. very ones who looked upon Jesus 
himself in his day without earnest approval? 

Was Jesus ever really popular widely and 
fer any considerable time among the very 


classes that today are more or less hostile to 
the church? If this multitude of people who 
are outside of the church today were his 
active friends then, how came he to be eruci- 
fied? Granted that the mob was instigated 
by people higher up, could that mob have 
been manipulated as they were if the classes 
that today are outside of the church were 
then his loyal friends? Did not Jesus in his 
time have as many critics, comparatively, as 
the church has in these days? 

May not any of us, may not as wise and 
good a man as Dr. Gladden, unconsciously 
throw a tinge of romance around the life of 
Jesus which was not there, and which we 
could not have found if we had looked in 
upon the real life of 1900 years ago? 

If we are to reason from the example of 
Christ’s life, should we not first have an 
accurate picture in our minds of just what 
that life was, of just what he was in his day 
to the people who saw and knew him? And 
may not we, who feel very deeply in reading 
Dr. Gladden’s words the force of much that 
he writes, as he puts it, wisely ask ourselves: 
What would Jesus do if he were here now 
and these problems which Dr. Gladden pre- 
sents so forcibly confronted him? Would he 
be an organizer of new societies? If it would 
not be irreverent so to speak, would he pos- 
sibly be president of some church federation, 
or the secretary. of the same, or even a di- 
rector? How elaborate, how technical, was 
the organization of the Twelve, or of the 
Seventy, or of any other company which 
Jesus may have encouraged in some way, or 
if the expression be permissible, “belonged 
to”? 

Is not the chiefest trouble in the church 
today something else than a lack of federa- 
tion, or organization, or of outward unifica- 
tion, or even of a Municipal Church? Is it 
not rather with us individual members, per- 
haps ministers and laymen alike, that each 
of us is not a Christlike man, a present-day 
edition of the life of Christ? If we were 
individually more like Jesus, would the 
social classes which Dr. Gladden speaks of 
with such affectionate consideration take 
particular notice that the churches were 
lacking in any vital way? 

This is not written with the slightest feel- 
ing of opposition to any new’ organization 
which any or many church members, or other 
good people, may feel moved to undertake. 
But is that course the best remedy for pres- 
ent conditions? And may not prominence 
given to a second best remedy, unless we are 
careful, divert our attention from the first 
best? 


Our Readers’ Forum 
A Crumb Gathered 


Your very courteous insertion of my Ap- 
peal to Congregationalists to look after the 
American International College, even if they 
only fed it with “crumbs that fell from the 
table,” brought such a gracious response 
from one person, who withheld her name, 
that I must ask space to acknowledge the 
same. The reply that came in answer to my 
appeal was this, “A crumb,” signed with ini- 
tials only, and accompanying it was a check 
for fifty-six dollars. Evidently The Congre- 
gationalist is read from cover to cover. I am 
thankful that He who sits over against the 
treasury saw the modest and graceful act of 
the kind lady who sent us that “crumb,” and 
that, by way of the throne of grace, we can 
make our appreciation felt in the hearts of 
unknown givers. Still, I would like to sup- 
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plement that means of communication with a 
direct letter of thankfulness through the me- 
dium that brought our need to the attention 
of our friend. 


Springfield, Mass. R. DEW. MALuAry., 


A Query 


I am hunting for a poem. I can’t give any 
lines, but it begins in this way: 
“T have a life to live in Christ; why 
should I wait ’til scholars settle the date of 
every book of the Bible?’ and it goes on in 
that strain. Can you tell me where I can 
find it? 

Putnam, Ct. 


The answer, printed below, was furnished 
by Prof. Amos R. Wells of the Christian 
Endeavor World. 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 


Epaar M. WARNER. 


I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give . 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay, rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
Come unto me, and rest, 
Believe me, and be blest. 
—John Campbell Shairp. 


Hunts in the Bible 


In the following list of chapters each book 
of the New Testament, except Paul’s Epis- 
tles, is represented: Matt. 2, Mark 8, Luke 
10, John 21, Acts 5, Heb. 11, James 1, 
1 Peter 5, 2 Peter 3, 1 John 2, 2 John, 
3 John, Jude, Rev. 1. In which chapter is 
each of. the following items found, and in 
which verse of the chapter? 

1. Deseription of how a man and his wife 
died on the same day. 

2. Description of how Satan and an angel 
had a disagreement about a corpse. 

3. Messages addressed to people of three 
different ages. 

4, Statement that seven men set out to 
catch fish. 

5. Reference to human beings being cut 
in two. 

6. Description of what a on an 
island one Sunday. 

7. Statement that certain men looked like 
trees. ; 

8. Statement that Paul’s writings are 
sometimes hard to understand. 

_ 9. Description of a highway robbery. 

10. Message to a woman and her children. 

11. Reference to a man looking at himself 
in a mirror. 

12. Description of Satan as a ferocious 
beast. 

18. Statement that three men disobeyed 
a king. 

14. Message to a man named Gaius. 


_ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF SEPT. 3 


David (22, etc.), e. 2374, 4, 11. 
Seven (19), Matt. 21, 
Jesus and John (as “24), Matt. 21: 1, 


Feet (25), 2 Sam. 9: 3, 13. 

Abraham (26), BN a 9: 7f. 

Jerusalem (27), Acts 1: 12. 

Kings, judges (21, $0). Ps. 148: 11. 

Baptism (24), John 4; 2. 

Galilee (on)? Ask: 1: A 14. 

0. Shoes (25), Amos 2: 

oh wae The Exodus, the Sabbath (17, 27), Ex. 
12: ‘otis (tree) ee); Heb. bah 2. 


25 


. 


Fe aco Or Ue CeO 


13. Pilate rash att. 27°: 
wae: Samuel ul (20, 21), “1 Sam. 13: 
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Puffed Rice or Wheat 
Adds a Nut=Like Garnish 
to Ice Cream 


Here is the idea for a fascinating dish, suggested by the chef of a famous café. 


Garnish ice cream with Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
over the dish. 

The result is a new and irresistible relish. 
like cream in the mouth. 

Also try mixing Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice in a dish of fruit. Note how it modifies 
the tart of the fruit. Note what a savor it adds. 

Try these puffed foods in a bowl of milk. The grains are as crisp as crackers and 
four times as porous as bread. 

Or serve these giant grains with sugar and cream, as a delightful breakfast cereal. 


But Don’t Forget 


Don’t forget that, with all their deliciousness, these are scientific foods, 
Anderson, when he invented them, had no idea of merely pleasing the palate. 

These are whole grains made wholly digestible. Every starch granule is exploded 
by steam. Digestion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 

They are foods for all. people—foods for all hours— because their digestion is so 
remarkably easy. 

No other cereal food is half so entioin gs: But remember, too, that no other cereal 
was ever half so digestible. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 

These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or rice kernels are pu. 
into sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degreest 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes tre- 
mendous. Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. Instantly every starch 
granule is literally blasted to pieces. 

The grains shot out are eight times natural size. But the coats are unbroken 
and the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole grains made porous and crisp 


500,000 Meals Daily 


_ Half a million meals of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are now served every day. 
The use of these cereals has doubled within a year. 
They will be served in your home when you know them. You will not let your 
folks go without them a day when you know how much they miss. 
Order them now—please don’t wait any longer. You never have tasted a ready- 
cooked cereal half so delightful as these. 1 
) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Scatter the crisp grains all 


For the grains, though nut-like, melt 


Professor 
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Starting the Board’s 
Centennial 


The first gun of the centennial of the 
American Board was fired in Farmington, 
Ct., on Sunday, Sept. 4. While the General 
Association in Bradford, Mass., on June 29, 
1810, appointed nine commissioners for for- 
eign missions, no meeting was held. until 
Sept. 5, when five of the nine members met 
in the home of Rev. Noah Porter, the young 
pastor at Farmington. These commissioners, 
thus assembling and organizing, constituted 
the first meeting of the American Board. 
His Hxcellency John Treadwell, a resident 
of Farmington, and at that time governor of 
Connecticut, was made president of the 
Board. Rey. Samuel Worcester was ap- 
pointed its secretary. At that first meeting, 
Rev. Noah Porter, by invitation of the five 
commissioners, was allowed to sit with them, 
thus constituting him the first. honorary 
member of the Board and the sole audience. 
Rey. Quincy Blakely, pastor of the Farming- 
ton church, believing that this significant 
centenary should not be permitted to pass 
without proper celebration, arranged for the 
special services on Sunday, Sept. 4, and on 
the following Tuesday. 

The Sunday exercises were made a part 
of the regular morning service, at which Sec- 
retary Barton of the American Board gave 
an address connecting the meeting of 100 
years ago with the great influence and sig- 
nificance of missions at the present time. 
By the side of the pulpit stood the identical 
mahogany table about which the Board as- 
sembled at that time, and upon which the 
constitution of the Board and “The Address 
to the Christian Public,” issued from that 
meeting, were penned. 

On Tuesday the Farmington Valley Con- 
gregational Association met at Farmington, 
to which other special guests were invited, 
when the entire meeting took the form of a 
commemoration of the occasion. Secretary 
Patton of the American Board and Rev. 
R. A. Hume, D.D., missionary to India, 
were the principal speakers. 

As a token of the interest of the church 
in the celebration and the American Board 
itself, they are raising a special centennial 
gift of $500, over and above all their other 
gifts and not to count as a part of their 
general apportionment. This amount, not a 
small sum by any means for that church, is 
practically assured. Two hundred dollars of 
this is given by direct descendants of Noah 
Porter, who for more than fifty years  re- 
mained pastor of that church. The ques- 
tion was raised in Farmington, “Why should 
not the Congregational churches of the coun- 
try, upon the first Sabbath in October, unite 
in a centennial offering to the Board?” as an 
extra gift in recognition of the great work 
the Board has accomplished, but especially in 
order that it may more adequately fulfill its 
mission. 

At the services on Sunday, which were 
largely attended, there were present direct 
descendants of both Governor Treadwell and 
Rey. Noah Porter. 


Convocation Sunday in 
Chicago University 


Among American universities the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is probably unusual in this 
particular: the season of low activity in 
others is its time of high tide, both in at- 
tendance and academic interest. The en- 
rollment for the summer quarter just ended 
exceeds 3,000, and the classes graduated, 
Sept. 2, number 196. 

Convocation Sunday of the summer quar- 
ter is the great Sunday of the university 
‘year. Then the congregation in Mandell 
Hall is national and international in its 
personnel, Last Sunday the count of min- 
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isters of various denominations in the audi- 
ence would run up into the hundreds and of 
educators into the thousands—all people of 
exceptional training and local influence in 
chureh and school. 

The procession of the faculty and candi- 
dates for degrees with which the service 
opened was singularly impressive, quite 
apart from the ritualistic appeal of bril- 
liantly colored hoods and academic gowns. 
It would be well worth while to take more 
than a modern Sabbath day’s journey just 
to see a company of faces which compel 
faith in humanity and buttress hope in our 
country’s future. Many of these who are 
marching to the platform have been a long 
time on the journey to the coveted degree of 
the doctorate. There-are women whose hair 
is gray and men whose faces are seamed by 
the rigors of life. In more than one instance 
the scholar’s gown covers clothing threadbare 
because the wearer has been willing to en- 
dure dire poverty for the sake of better 
equipment for leadership. One who came to 
the university three years ago so poor both 
in pocket and preparation that some of the 
faculty pronounced his ambition hopeless 
has passed the final ordeals with credit. 


THE SERVICE AND THE PREACHER 


There was a liturgical fitness in the sery- 
ice much more to the liking of the modern 
man than conventional customs. The note 
of the social gospel was most strongly em- 
phasized in invocation, hymns and anthems. 
There was no long prayer before the sermon. 
After the brief opening prayer, by Chaplain 
Henderson, two common prayers were used, 
Psalm 72 from the Old Testament and the 
Lord’s Prayer from the New. 

The man who led the great congregation 
in spiritual desire was Prof. W. A. Brown of 
Union Seminary. When Dr. Brown came 
to the university this summer to lecture upon 
theology he was little known in the West 
outside theological circles. An introduction 
to the university at large through the divin- 
ity faculty is not much in a man’s favor in 
the present distrust of dogmatics. But the 
University of Chicago no longer distrusts 
Professor Brown. He has been the chief 
center of interest in the theological depart- 
ment the past quarter, and he has won cor- 
dial approval from all classes and conditions 
of university students. Indeed, he has occu- 
pied much the same place in popular regard 
accorded to George Adam Smith last year. 

The preacher for Convocation Sunday ex- 
alted the function of faith in general and 
commended in particular the faith of the 
Christian. He expounded John’s statement 
eoncerning the faith that overcomes the 
world, but declared that the emphasis was 
upon the word “our,” not the simple word 
“faith.” He spoke of the necessity of faith 
for the individual, but went on to affirm that 
no faith is sufficient for one man which does 
not promise a salvation for all men in the 
solidarity of social relationships. Among 
many who have spoken to me of sermon and 
preacher only one, a Presbyterian from the 
South, expressed anything but approval. 
This hearer was disappointed in not catch- 
ing the notes of the older dogmatism. 
Neither did he hear anything of destructive 
criticism. Professor Brown has conceived 
his mission to be ‘‘not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill,”’ and nobly has he confessed a faith for 
the times which in essential substance is in 
harmony with the faith for all times. 

J. H. CG. 


Fire in First Church, Chicago 


From some unknown - source fire was 
started in the first story of the First Church, 
Chicago, Aug. 24, which before it was ex- 
tinguished so damaged the Sunday school 
room and the auditorium above that the 
building cannot be used for church services 
without extensive repairs upon the interior. 
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On Aug. 28 the congregation united in wor- 
ship with Union Park Church. For the re- 
mainder of Dr. Bartlett’s pastorate, the 
month of September, arrangements have been 
made for the use of the Jefferson Park Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
A WISE CAUTION 
(President Taft's Conservation Speech) 


In these days there is a disposition to look 
too much to the Federal Government for 
everything. I am liberal in the construction 
of the constitution with reference to federal 
power; but I am firmly convinced that the 
only safe course for us to pursue is, to hold 
fast to the limitations of the constitution 
and to regard as sacred the powers of the 
states. We have made wonderful progress 
and at the same time have preserved with 
judicial exactness the restrictions of the con- 
stitution. There is an easy way in which 
the constitution can be violated by Congress 
without judicial inhibition, to wit, by appro- 
priations from the national treasury for un- 
constitutional purposes. It will be a sorry 
day for this country if the time ever comes 
when our fundamental compact shall be ha- 
bitually disregarded in this manner. 


\ 


THE WAY TO UNION 
(Bishop Brent, in the Churchman) 


The churches far and near should stand 
together and be ready to submit themselves, 
their faith and polity, to the same searching 
criticism that has given us a new Bible, an 
impregnable Bible. Strength challenges crit- 
icism. The truth welcomes scrutiny. The 
desire and purpose of the churches must be 
not to establish their own contentions re- 
garding the church’s faith and polity, her 
doctrine and sacraments, but to get at the 
mind of Christ. This we can do, for the 
Spirit of God is with us, that is to say with 


-the church, to lead us into all truth. 


A CALMER POPULAR JUDGMENT 
(Springfield Republican) — 


After all in this life of duty it is not the 
oratory, but the thorough performance of 
necessary tasks that is needed and counts 
most in the long run. The popular feeling 
grows that President Taft is busy about es- 
sential things, doing the best that he can 
under difficult circumstances, after the fash- 
ion of great presidents, and that the measure 
of his achievement is much greater than hair- 
trigger critics are ready to admit. 


THE NEW HUMANITY 


(Dr. G. G. Findlay, in London Quarterly 
Review) 


A hundred years ago man sounded anew 
the depths of his heart; now he is taking 
stock of his collective existence. The indi- 
vidual consciousness, reborn in the dawn of 
idealism which lighted the horizon of our 
grandfathers, is expanding into a race-con- 
sciousness. History and anthropology, com- 
parative religion, geographical exploration 
and universal commerce, above all Christian 
missionary enterprise—these are so many 
feelers by which man is reaching out to man 
across the distances of space and time and the 
race is attaining to its spiritual oneness. It 
will be given to the child of the twentieth 
century to realize, as never before, the pulse 
of a world-humanity beating in his breast. 


The most profound erudition is no more 
akin to genius than a collection of dried 
plants is like Nature, with its constant flow 
of new life, ever fresh, ever young, ever 
changing. There are no two things more 


opposed than the childish naiveté of an_ 


ancient author and the learning 


of his com- 
mentator.—Schopenhauer. ae 
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Less Diagnosis and More 
Cure ; 


BY LAURA H. WILD 


Our religious spokesmen have been serving 
up to us a kind of diet against which I, for 
one, feel like protesting. One of our good 
Congregational periodicals had not long ago 
an article entitled Anwmic Congregational- 
ism, with liberal quotations from the Year- 
Book and telling statistics as to how our de- 
nomination is losing in the race, and sug- 
gestions on how we may become “galvanized” 
into sufficient activity to make a better show- 
ing. Others are from time to time compar- 
ing our sister denominations with our own 
and admonishing us to quicken our pace so 
that we may be more successful. 

And so it goes. Summer audiences are be- 
moaned as showing that churches are ‘dead’ 
during July and August. Church members 
are urged to come to prayer meeting in 
order “to keep it up.’ And it seems as if 
the men at the helm are afraid the engine is 
going to break down before they can ever 
steer us into port. I am tempted sometimes 
to abjure twentieth century modes of spirit- 
ual travel and take to a boat with sails where 
God’s own wind shall mark the progress and 
where if we are becalmed we shall have only 
him to eall to account ; where 


“Only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame.” 


Admitting all of the arguments on the 
other side—and of course there are two 
sides to everything—admitting the necessity 
of machinery and organization, of plans for 
work and doing the right thing to reach peo- 
ple, are we not in danger of quite over em- 
phasizing certain thoughts? These are the 
words which are being worked so very hard 
these days—‘“‘practical,” ‘business proposi- 
tion,” “does it pay?” “numbers,” “success,” 
“method.” These are the facts which we are 
crying over—an apparent standstill in spirit- 
ual progress, an evident incapacity to lay 
hold of the average man. In the city board- 
ing house where I recently spent a Sunday 
only one man, out of all the men and women, 
went to church, notwithstanding that there 
were half a dozen churches of any denomina- 
tion to suit within three blocks. May there 
not possibly be a connection between the 
place where we are putting the emphasis and 
the fact that people are slipping away from 
us? 

We are saying that a man is a successful 
preacher instead of that he speaks with 
power. We are looking at the numbers in 
the Year-Book and comparing the methods 
of other denominations. We are saying we 
will not enter a thing that does not pay and 
are appealing to our business men to stand 
by the practical business proposition of 
ehurch support. Our ministers are a little 
out of patience if their faithful parishioners 
stay at home from church some Sunday and 
commune with the divine and their Bibles. in 
God’s own cathedral. It takes the heart out 
of us to come to prayer meeting and find a 
paltry dozen. If we can count our accessions 
at the end of the year we are much gratified 
that the fish are landed, and if we can’t we 
are exceeding sorrowful for fear we are not 
successful. I protest that we are overdoing 
the words “practical” and “successful.” I 
believe we have scorned too much the words 
“mystical” and “communion,” that we are 
trying on various methods to see if they will 
work instead of directing our first thought 
to intimate fellowship with the Holy Spirit. 

It is true that most people do not overtax 
themselves by going to church. It is true 


that many of our good people will not join 


the church. It is true that the masses seem 
hardly touched by the church. But it is not 
true that people have lost all their appetite 
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Soda Crackers 


Safe 


From 


Contamination 


[JNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 


tected against all those 


elements to which 
are open— dust, 


harmful 
bulk soda crackers 
germs, dampness, 


odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you've seldom thought 


about the matter. 


never realized as 


Maybe you’ve 
you've tried to eat 


a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


for spiritual food. It is not true that there 
is no hunger left for divine life. It is not 
true that our capacity for fellowship with 
God has become so shriveled by disuse that 
we can no longer respond to spiritual things. 
It is not true that it is not worth while ‘to 
pour out our best upon the weak and the 
few. If Congregationalism is anemic, let 
us feed her for a good long time with real 
food, the kind that God himself gives, and 
not try to galvanize her into life by stimu- 
lants. 


Big Brotherliness in New York 


One of the most helpful movements in the 
uplift of the bad boy in New York grew out 
of a discussion of conditions beween Ernest 
K. Coulter and Rev. Dr.\W. Merle Smith of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, and took 
form four years ago in the organization of 
the Big Brothers, some twenty young men 
connected with the church club agreeing to 
play that part for as many ‘Vittle brothers” 
who had been paroled in the Children’s 
Court. Today there are a thousand Big 
Brothers connected with a score of different 
churches in the city, and a like number of 
small boys who have been in trouble under 
their protection. The idea is not to give 
financial aid except in extreme cases, but to 
make the “little brother’ understand that 
some one has,a real and sympathetic interest 


in him; and it is almost the universal expe- 
rience among the young men who are taking 
part in the movement that, no matter how 
vicious a boy may be, once his confidence is 
obtained, he is as clay in the hands of the 
potter. The Big Brother finds out where 
the other lives and makes the acquaintance of 
the family, more often than not in a slum 
tenement; he intercedes for the boy with 
parents who are unnecessarily harsh ; he asks 
permission to take the boy to a ball game 
or a theater; he lends him the right kind of 
books and encourages him to study, and one 
evening of each week is set apart for ath- 
letic work, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation allowing the use of their gymna- 
siums for this purpose. Last summer the 
Big Brothers established a camp in the coun- 
try where each of the “little brothers” spent 
a happy fortnight—A. H. Hoeckley, in Les- 
lie’s Weekly. 


The siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus are brought near to our imagination by 
the discovery in the ruins of an ancient house 
in Dgypt of a copy of an honorable discharge 
from the Tenth Fretensis Legion of M. Vele- 
rius Quadratus, whose service in the siege 
is expressly mentioned. The destruction of 
the city was in A.D. 70; this discharge is 
dated A.D. 93. What strange tales this old 
soldier might have told his grandchildren 
under the shadow of that broken roof! 
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Shall We Read Other 
Preachers’ Sermons 


REY. CHARLES H. CUTLER 
First Church, Bangor, Me. 


BY 


Sir Roger de Coverley made sure of good 
preaching in his parish church. by employing 
a clergyman “of a good aspect and a clear 
voice,” to whom he presented all the good 
sermons printed in the Hnglish language, 
“and only begged of him that every Sunday 
he would pronounce one of them in the pul- 
pit.” “And I could heartily wish,” Addison 
slyly adds, ‘‘that more of our country clergy 
would follow this example.” ‘The plan ap- 
pears as plausible as it is simple; and it is 
interesting to observe that this suggestion, 
made in the “Spectator” almost two hundred 
years ago, keeps cropping out. 

A modern essayist, whose charm of style 
reminds us of the ‘Spectator’ in the days of 


Addison and of Steele, advances the samé 


idea as if it were quite new. The author of 
“The Upton Letters,’ A. C. Benson, writes: 
“Tt seems to me a mistaken sort of conscien- 
tiousness which makes it necessary for every 
preacher to compose his own sermons; one 
hears a dull sermon by a tired man on a 
subject which Newman has treated with ex- 
quisite lucidity and feeling in one of his 
parochial sermons. . . . I would have a man 
frankly say at the beginning of the sermon 
that he had been thinking about a particular 
point, and that he was going to read one of 
Newman’s sermons on the subject.” 

Mr, Benson says elsewhere, “I can never 
understand why the reading of the discourses 
of great preachers is not encouraged.” 

A late suggestion of this sort comes from 
an anonymous layman in New Yerk, who, 
smarting from “the tedium, the horror, the 
intolerable bore” of a sermon on the late 
financial panic by a callow curate, wrote to 
his bishop, ““Would it not be better to direct 
that curates should be given a sermon by 
some eminent clergyman of the church and 
directed to practice reading it, instead of 
compelling congregations to sit through their 
struggles with ,.words?” The bishop did not 
put this anonymous letter into his waste- 
basket, but sent it to the editor of the 
Churchman, with his indorsement, suggesting 
that it might be well to license the reading 
of sermons written by preachers of recog- 
nized pulpit power and to issue a monthly or 
quarterly publication containing a certain 
number of selected and approved sermons to 
be read by the clergy instead of their own. 
The-indignant letter of the layman aforesaid 
has excited a good deal of comment in ‘the 
press, both religious and secular; among 
others, the editor of the- Hartford Courant, 
harking back to the ‘Spectator,’ remarks, 
“Tt’s really strange, when you stop to think 
about it, that Sir Roger’s plan for insuring 
himself good preaching the year round has 
been so long overlooked.” 

The really strange thing is that this idea 
of Sir Roger’s not only survives but is still 
taken seriously. For, “when you stop to 
think about it,” it is obvious that the plan 
of reading another man’s sermon eliminates 


CHOSEN 
oe] BY THE 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


as the best medium ofits kind through which to 
ive the widest currency to the objects selected 
or prayer during IgI1I: 


(Richmond, Va.) 
“The simplest, most scientific and satisfactory 
system of church finance.” Samples of Prayer- 
‘Yopic Duplex Envelopes and an interesting and 
informing descriptive booklet, free on request. 
(/¥e employ no soltcttors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 
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the essential quality of preaching, viz., per- 
sonality, without which a sermon is not a 
sermon. For a sermon is not an essay; it is 
a form of direct address, a message to men 
through a man. The serious proposal by a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church to license the 
reading of selected and approved sermons is 
an amazing confession of the incapacity of 
the pulpit, and if adopted would mean the 
speedy “passing of the preacher,’ indeed. 
And it is surprising that so discerning a 
critic as Arthur C. Benson should have over- 
looked the principle in which he himself 
finds the charm of any work of art; and that 
is precisely this quality of personality which 
makes a sermon a sermon. 

Upon the first page of ‘From a College 
Window,” he writes, “I have lately come to 
perceive that the one thing which gives value 
to any piece of art, whether it be a book, or 
picture, or music,” (or a sermon, he might 
have added) “is that subtle and evasive thing 
which is called personality.” And again, 
in “The Upton Letters,” he asks: “Is not 
the one thing which after all one demands in 
art, personality? A perfectly sincere and 
direct point of view?” If in art, how much 
more in preaching! ‘It is this personal 
equation,” as Brierley says, ‘this touch of 
individuality, whethes it appears in a sun- 
set by Turner, a movement by Beethoven, an 
essay by Charles Lamb or a sermon by 
Phillips Brooks, that gives the production its 
charm. Each soul God creates has its own 
flavor, and we want to taste that flavor.” 

If this is true, is it not obvious that the 
reading of another man’s sermon—however 
excellent a sermon it may be—is not preach- 
ing at all, and that the essential thing in a 
sermon which constitutes its charm would 
evaporate in the reading, even as pronounced 
by Sir Roger’s chaplain “of a good aspect 
and a clear voice’? For “that subtle and 
evasive thing’? which Mr. Benson calls per- 
sonality is the salt of the sermon, without 
which it becomes stale, flat and unprofitable. 


I ask any preacher of experience: Do you not | 
find that extended quotations—which one is | 


tempted to use because another has expressed 
just what you are trying to say so much 
more effectively than you can yourself—are 
out of place in your sermons, and that even 
the lines of noble and apt verse must be used 
in a sermon sparingly? What does this 
mean, if not that it is the voice of the 
preacher himself, to which men listen, in 
preaching, so be that it is a voice and not 
an echo? 

If any layman fancies Sir Roger’s plan, 
let him try it. Suppose your pastor were to 
read a sermon of Beecher’s or Brooks’s next 
Sunday—do you think the people in the pew 
would sit up and take notice? How long 
before the pews would be emptied by such a 
practice? “I can read sermons at home more 
comfortably,” the tired layman would say, 
“why go to church?” No, what the layman 
wants to know is, what the man in the pul- 
pit whom he trusts, thinks, feels; knows and 
has got to say. 

Edward TFitzgerald remarked that he 
wished we had more biographies of obscure 
persons. I do not suppose there is a great 
demand for more commonplace sermons of 
obscure preachers, but there is a crumb of 


| comfort for the average preacher in knowing 


that a sermon. need not be great or even 
eloquent, if it be real, sincere; and that the 
demand was never perhaps more eager for 
preaching that has not lost this flavor of 
reality, this charm of a kindled soul. 


The American Estimate of 
Music 


The hardest-worked-looking people one 
ever sees in America are seen at concerts. 
Getting-on people can only enjoy getting-on 
music, and music does not get anywhere. 


‘ 


- 
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If violins could be made to do their yearning 
with wings, or if bass viols had legs, or if an 
organ could be seen really lifting things, 
music would get nearer to us, would seem 
to answer something in our life. As it is, 
music is a life by itself, or some strange 
rumor of it. It comes from over a high wall 
to us; Some are musical enough to enjoy 
going to a symphony. Others are musical 
enough to stay away. The rest of us are so 
unmusical that we go whether we enjoy it 
or not. We are getting on in music. We 
respect ourselves and one another for getting 
on, and we clap Paderewski because Pader- 
ewski is getting on. A more musical-looking 
audience can be gathered on the curbstone of 
any German village, at a pfennig apiece, by 
three strains from a roving band, than can 
be gotten together in a whole season for 
music costing a thousand dollars a minute in 
the city of New York.—/t. Tom Magazine. 


Christ’s gift to men was life, a rich and 
abundant life. And life is meant for liv- 
ing. An abundant life does not show itself 
in abundant dreaming, but in abundant liv- 
ing—in abundant living among real and 
tangible objects, and to actual and practical 
purposes.—Drummond. | 
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Women Delegates 


Where will you stop while in Boston ? 
If you are coming without male escort 
you will find the Franklin Square House 
a delightful. and convenient place dur- 
ing the meetings of the Congregational 
Council. A home hotel for women only. 
Rates reasonable. For particulars and 
prices address 


Mrs. ALICE Gray TEELE, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 
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Personalia 


President and Mrs. Burton of Smith Col- 
lege, on their return to Northampton after 
a year abroad, were given a reception last 
week attended by many graduates and under- 
graduates and friends of the college. 


Commander Veary’s book, “The North 
Pole,” will be published next month. It will 
contain about four hundred pages, with one 
‘hundred illustrations selected from about 
fifteen hundred photographs taken by him, 
and an introduction by Mr. Roosevelt. 


At the request of the Government of the 
United States the British Government has 
* just sent to this country an expert on prison 
reform. The person chosen is Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, for many years a London police 
court missionary and now secretary of the 
Howard Association. He will visit many of 
the prisons as the guest of our Government. 


Rey. Dr. George C. Adams, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
has suffered a stroke of apoplexy and is 
eritically ill. He had anticipated a physical 
breakdown and some time before the shock 
occurred had decided to resign his charge 
but had made no public mention of it. 
Everything possible is being done for his 
recovery, and he is constantly assured of 
the affection of his people, for whom he has 
done a rarely successful and noble work. 


Rey. Dr. J. R. Miller of Philadelphia, 
whose writings have brought consolation to 
many afflicted ones, is learning by the ex- 
perience of a nervous breakdown how to 
comfort and counsel others better than ever. 
He says in a letter to his parishioners: ‘“The 
Good Shepherd’s call to me now is not to 
follow in the dusty way, but to ‘lie down in 
the green pastures.’ Neither is the time of 
lying down lost time. Duty is not all actiy- 
ity—there are lessons to learn for ourselves 
as well as services to perform for others. If 
the Master has further work for me to do, 
he is preparing me now to do it better than 
if I had not had this time of quiet rest.” 
His: hosts of friends will rejoice that he is 
making substantial progress toward recoy- 
ery. 

Dr. Casper W. Hiatt’s acceptance of the 
call to the pastorate of the American Church 
in Paris will bring to that important pulpit 
a man whose graceful oratory has instructed 
and delighted congregations, not only in 
Cleveland where he has been pastor of the 
Huclid Avenue Congregational Church, but 
at state and national assemblies. He leaves 
for Paris next month to take up the work 
carried on so successfully for the last six 
years by Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, and be- 
fore him by such well-known leaders as Drs. 
BH. G. Thurber and A. F. Beard. His church 
parts with Mr. Goodrich reluctantly, and he 
will return in the course of a few months to 
this country to take up a pastorate here. 
He has exerted a large influence and _ be- 
friended in countless ways Americans who 
have sojourned for a longer or shorter time 
in the French capital. All sorts of needy 
and stranded persons have appealed to him 
for assistance and advice. His correspond- 
ence has grown to large proportions.. Last 
year, for example, he answered some four 
thousand letters seeking information con- 
cerning different phases of life in Paris. 


One of the best things we have heard cred- 
‘ited to the present sultan is the bestowal of 
a decoration upon Dr. F. D. Shepard, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Aintab, 
Turkey. It has just arrived in Boston—a 
handsome gold and silver medal bearing de- 
vices emblematic of Turkey, and will soon 
be in the possession of Dr. Shepard, now at 
Silver Bay, New York. He has done such 
valiant and successful work in’ connection 
with the relief of the sufferers from the 


massacres that it is no wonder the Turkish | 


Government takes cognizance of the worth 
of his services. Moreover, long before the 
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outbreak he had acquired distinction as a 
medical missionary and the chief factor in 
a hospital which treats 40,000 persons an- 
nually. He himself performs scores of 
major operations every year. This is not 
the first time that honored representatives 
of the American Board have received decora- 
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tions at the hands of the goyernments of the 
couhtries where they labor. Dr. J. H. De 
Forest carries one given by the Mikado of 
Japan, and Drs. Hume and Jones of India 
have been decorated by the British Govern- 
ment, ‘Thus do statesmen appreciate the far- 
reaching nature of missionary endeavor. 
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Order Restored in Newark 
A Congregational Mayor Enforcing the Law 


By Rev. Thomas H. Warner 


Pastor First Congregational Church 


Developments in Newark, O., since the 
lynching haye been entirely satisfactory to 
the friends of law and order. The rioters 
had absolute confidence that they would not 
be punished. They did not disguise them- 
selves, and some openly boasted of what they 
had done. This led to their undoing. Nearly 
sixty persons were speedily arrested for par- 
ticipation in the riot and lynching. 

The special grand jury was composed of 
fifteen leading citizens of the county. It did 
its work thoroughly; as one newspaper said, 
“it. did the biggest job of municipal house- 
cleaning in the history of the state.” It was 
in session nearly six weeks. Over 500 wit- 
nesses were examined, Assistant Attorney 
General Miller said, “Every bit of evidence 
was as hard to elicit as it would be to put 
a bit in the mouth of a two-year-old colt.” 
Fifty-eight indictments were returned, 
twenty-five for murder in the first degree, 
twenty-one for rioting, ten for assault and 
battery and two for perjury. 

The findings of the grand jury, which are 
of more than local interest, are here sum- 
marized : 


“Our investigation discloses that the out- 
break of lawlessness which occurred upon that 
date is directly attributable to the total and 
absolute failure on the part of Officers, who are 
sworn to preserve peace and order, to perform 
their official duty. 

“We are constrained to say in this report 
that while these officers, who, by reason of 
their absolute failure to perform their duty, 
are responsible for the lawlessness and rioting 
which occurred upon that day, yet this fact 


“NO FRILLS” 


Just Semsible Food Cured Him. 


Sometimes a good, healthy commercial 
traveler suffers from poorly selected food, 
and is lucky if he learns that Grape-Nuts 
food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveler says: “About a year 
ago my stomach got in a bad way. I had a 
headache most of the time and _ suffered 
misery. For several months I ran down 
until I lost about 70 pounds in weight and 
finally had to give up a good position and 
go home. Any food that I might use seemed 
to nauseate .me. 

“My wife, hardly knowing what to do, one 
day brought home a package of Grape-Nuts 
food and coaxed me to try it. I told her it 
was no use, but finally to humor her I tried 
a little and they just struck my taste. It 
was the first food that I had eaten in nearly 
a year that did not cause any suffering. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I be- 
gan to improve and stuck to Grape-Nuts. I 
went up from 135 pounds in December to 
194 pounds the following October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right and 
appetite too much for any man’s pocket- 
book. In fact, I am thoroughly made over 
and owe it all to Grape-Nuts. I talk so 
“much about what Grape-Nuts will do that 
some of the men on the road have nick- 
named me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand today 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a pretty good 
example of what the right kind of food will 
do. 

“You can publish this if you want to. It 
is a true statement without any frills.” 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


brings some censure to the citizens of Newark 
and Licking County. : 

“Citizens clothed with authority as electors 
should feel responsible for the election of pub- 
lie officers. Had the eitizens of Licking 
County elected a competent’ man to the office 
of sheriff, this lynching would never have 
occurred. Had the electors of the city of 
Newark elected a competent man to the office 
of mayor the scenes of lawlessness in this city 
on the eighth day of July would never have 
been enacted. Had there been a competent 
man at the head of the police force no acts 
of lawlessness and disorder would have been 
committed. 

“Tt is further disclosed’in this investiga- 
tion that the sheriff, mayor and chief of 
police did not favor law enforcement, and that 
they were under the control and domination 
of a lawless element, from which the mob was 
composed that perpetrated these outrages 
against the law. 

“Tf the law is to remain supreme it must 
be enforced. ' 

“Unfortunately, under the laws of this state 
cowardice and incompetency are not crimes. 
Therefore, as against these officials no crim- 
inal indictments are returned, and the recur- 
rence of such conduct on the part of public 
officials can only be prevented by the selection 
of honest, courageous and competent men to 
public offices.” 


In The Congregationalist of Aug. 6 is 
raised the question as to whether the county 
is the best unit for the limitation and the 
ultimate elimination of the liquor traffic, and 
you say that Newark suggests a difficulty. 
There is no difficulty when the officials en- 
force the law. This is proved by the expe- 
rience of Licking County and the other dry 
counties of Ohio. When the law went into 
effect in this county the saloon keepers sold 
out their stock and closed their places. It 
was not until they were assured by the offi- 
cials that they were not to be interfered with 
that they resumed the traffic. 


The efforts of the new mayor, John M. 
Ankele, a Congregationalist of Plymouth 
Church, to enforce the law have demon- 


strated that it can be enforced effectively by 
the constituted authorities even in a city 
that went wet by 1,557 majority. Those 
who have persistently violated the law have 
closed their places, and many of them have 
left the city. The mayor has continued his 
good work in spite of threats. 

You raise another question: ‘Newark is 
now awake to the need of good and strong 
men in its positions of authority. Has the 
bitter experience taught this lesson to the 
citizens for all time to come?” That cannot 
be answered with absolute certainty, of 
course, but there is every indication that the 
citizens of Newark have undergone a per- 
manent change of heart. I quote from a let- 
ter sent by the board of trade to a firm that 
contemplated removing its plan elsewhere on 
account of the riot: 

“Newark has made a sad mistake. Hvery- 
body realizes it and all regret it. More than 
this, the people demand a clean, efficient ad- 
ministration of affairs, and the public is 
aroused that the good work now well started 
will continue. Newark will never again be 
ruled by a mob or by the lawless element. 
It has had enough. The demand for law en- 
forcement is so universal and so pronounced 
that it will not and cannot be ignored. This 
civic reform movement is not temporary. 
We have not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that Newark will profit by her error and 
will atone for her mistakes.” 


The useful encourages itself; for the mul- 
titude produce it; and no one can dispense 
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with it; the beautiful must be encouraged ; 
for few can set it forth, and many need it.— 
Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood and of the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


Tor WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M., Oct. 138, 
at 2 p.M., in Tremont Temple. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
EMBERSON—In Honolulu, Hawaii, Aug. 12, 


Samuel Newell Wmerson, oldest son of Rey. 
John S. and Ursula Sophia Newell Hmerson, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 
GOODRIDGE—In Cambridge, 
denly, William Henry Goodridge, 
yrs., 3 mos., 16 days. 
THIRLOWAY—In Mountainhome, 


Aug. 20, sud- 
aged 64 


Ida., after 


six days’ illness, Rev. Timothy Thirloway, 
aged 76 yrs. Born in England. Preached 
55 years, holding pastorates |in Wngland, 


Wyoming (U. S.), Colorado, South Dakota. 


Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dyspeplets 


10c., 50c. or $1, 


Sugar-coated tablets. 


Wants ‘ 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, a pastor for the Congr church at 
Hillsboro Center, N. H. Address P. O. 10. 


Wanted, position as companion in Protestant family. 
Excellent references. Box 596, Stamford, Ct. 


Wanted, companion-housekeeper for elderly lady liv- 
ing in Marion. Home equipped with all modern conyen- 
sence: Address F. L. L., 29 Grampian Way, Dorchester, 

ass, 


For Rent. House of 12 rooms, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Desirable location near Abbot and Phillips 
Academy. Apply to G. M. W., 141 Main Street, Ando- 
ver, Mass. 


bathing; 2 minutes walk from ocean; good table. Mrs. 
Laer. Knoll, Pigeon Cove, 
ass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state ; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; 6 to $8. Guests desired for September. 
Telephone 14-7. S.L. Marden. 


Young Lady, second year student at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, wishes opportunity to work for board, room 
or both while attending school. Accustomed to house- 
keeping and care of children. Also good cook. Address 
M. E. C., 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with phy- 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


0 Wanted,; clergyman or trained university man for 
a position with a semi-educational institution. One who 
is familiar with and interested in child study and the 
new advanced vocational movement. Must be aman of 
strong personality, energetic and resourceful. An oe 
portunity is open for an income eventually of RB. 
per year to an exceptional man. Address C. E. T., 37, 
careiThe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


& Pleasant Home oe Maine for Sale. Cottage 
house with bath. Hot water heat. Stable. Telephone. 
R. F. D. Near village post office, stores, churches, 
preparatory school. Two miles to trolley. Five acres 
young, thrifty, bearing orchard, choice winter fruit, 
yielding a good and increasing annual income. A splen- 
did, bbe moral community. Fine home in which to 
fit children for college; or for retired person, Business 


called owner to}Massachusetts. » Box 5 _Franklin,\Mass, 


\ 
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A Country Church 


This is a meager story of a country church, 
which shows ways by which a man who loves 
his fellows is serving them. He is Rey. 
Matthew B. MeNutt, pastor of the Du Page 
Presbyterian Church, on Rural Free Deliv- 
ery Route No. 1 from Plainfield, Il].—six 
miles from Naperville, which is the nearest 
village and railroad station. There is no 
trolley-line nearer than eight miles. The 
church is really in the country; but it is an 
old one, and it celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary last year by dedicating a new 
building, free of debt, which cost $10,000. 

Nine years ago Mr. McNutt was the only 
member of his class in the theological semi- 
nary who would accept a country charge. 
The Du Page church then had eight members, 
and it collected about $200 a year for all 
church purposes, The membership has been 
increased to about 200 members, and the 
Sunday school has 200 pupils. It is an “‘in- 
stitutional”’ church, with a building adapted 
to “institutional’’ needs. 

There is a young men’s club of forty 
members, which has an orchestra, conducts 
monthly public debates and a mission Sunday 
school, and has various social, educational 
and athletic meetings; and it has maintained 
a lecture course for several years during the 
winter. Last year more than 1,000 persons 
attended the lectures. Members of the club 
do all the church printing on their own press. 
They carry a portable organ in a wagon and 
hold services in schoolhouses in neighboring 
communities of poor foreign settlers. 

The women’s missionary society is a good 
women’s club. The members meet monthly 
in the church. The men come to these meet- 
ings for dinner, and they are this year organ- 
izing a men’s club for the study of subjects 
of citizenship. The women give a part of 
their all-day sessions to the study of the In- 
ternational lesson, a part to talks on house- 
hold sanitation and a part to readings and 
music and social talk. They serve an old- 
fashioned farm-dinner and sew for the poor 
of the Chicago slums, 

Mr. MeNutt long ago decided not to hold 
evening and midweek meetings with empty 
pews. He studied the farmers’ lives and 
made his program meet their conditions of 
life and work. Country people who toil all 
day (and a part of the night) in summer 
will not eagerly go eight or ten miles to a 
chureh service after dark. There is but one 
service on Sunday, followed by the Sunday 
school; but various meetings use the church 
during the week in winter. 

The new building has (besides the audi- 
torium and several Sunday school rooms) 
parlors, a large dining-room, a kitchen and 
a playroom, and there is talk of a bowling 
alley. There is a bed for babies, and there 
are toys and a kindergarten circle on the 
floor. The girls’ club takes care of little 
children while their mothers enjoy the ser- 
mon. Once a year there is an all-day meet- 
ing of all the people, when reports are read 
from all branches of the work, and a big 
dinner is served. There are refreshments at 
all social gatherings, always without charge. 

The church money is raised by subscrip- 
tion, by an envelope system, and the contri- 
butions have steadily increased every. year. 
Collections are taken up for stated purposes 
at the regular services. Last year $2,000 
was raised for church work besides the 
$10,000 for the building—all by the people 
of the community. 

The manse is owned by the church. When 
Mr. MeNutt came, it had but one habitable 
room and no garden or orchard; and he had 


- to act as janitor. Now the house is in good 


repair, has eight rooms, a furnace, a tele- 
phone and all the other usual conveniences; 
and around it five acres of land are in lawn, 
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fruit trees and garden. His salary, while 
small, is more than the average of country 
preachers’ salaries, and it is promptly paid. 

This is a story, first of all, of character 
and of human sympathy and earnestness— 
and then of common sense and good manage- 
ment.—The World’s Work. 


Risibles 


A WELL-POPULATED LOCALITY 


Knicker: ““Where do you live?” 
Bocker: “Five miles from a lemon and ten 
dollars from a steak.’’—WSelected. 


“STAMPS INCLOSED” 


Writing for a magazine is dead easy—if 
we write for a sample copy.—J/udge. 


THE NAME EXPRESSED IT 


Freddy: ‘“Ma, whenever Pa meets Dr. Van- 
dal he always says to him, ‘How are you, old 
hoss?? What does he mean by that?” 

Ma: “Oh, I guess it’s nothing more than a 
term to express familiarity.” 

Uncle Josh: ‘Maybe, but all the same I 
rather think he calls the doctor ‘old hoss’ 
because he’s such a famous charger.’—Hz- 
change. 

HE STUCK 


“Yhis is the seventh time you’ve been be- 
fore me,” said the magistrate. 

“Yes,” replied the culprit, “it’s strange 
how some men hold on to office.’”’-—WSelected. 


“NUFF SED” 


“T want a few colored illustrations of beets 
and tomatoes.” 
“Life size?’ inquired the artist. 
“Catalogue size,’ replied the seedsman, 
with a significant smile-—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR HIM 


Ascum: “I see there’s some talk upon the 
question of abolishing capital punishment. 
Would you vote to abolish it?” 

Logie: “No, sir; capital punishment was 
good enough for my ancestors, and it’s good 
enough for me.”’—Presbyterian Standard. 


THE VOICE OF A CYNIC 


After a man reaches fifty “all going out 
and nothing coming in” describes the condi- 
tion of his teeth, his affections and his hair. 
—Atchison Globe. 


A POINTED ANSWER 


Blower: “In the present crisis, let me tell 
you, it is a case of ‘measures, not men.’ ” 

Knower: “Indeed! But has it ever oc- 
eurred to you to think that it takes good men 
to make good measures effective?”’—Newton 
Graphic. 


HE HADN’T THOUGHT OF THAT 


Moneybags: “Young man, I started as a 
elerk on fifteen shillings a week, and today 
I own my own business.” 

Hardup: “I know, sir. But they have cash 
registers in all the shops now.’’—WSelected. 
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American Preachers in 
England 


American preachers are much in evidence 
in England this summer and highly esteemed 
for their work’s sake. Besides Drs. Gun- 
saulus, Cadman and Boynton at the largest 
London churches, Rey. F. W. Merrick of 
Springfield, Mass., has been preaching with 
much acceptance, says the British Weekly, 
in several London churches. Rey. Dr. T. C. 
McClelland, formerly of the Congregational 
church, Newport, R. I., and now of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 


, has been supplying a church in the suburbs 


of Glasgow. Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of 
Hartford Seminary has preached in the City 
Temple, and Rey. J. Balcom Shaw of Chi- 
cago at Marylebone Presbyterian Church. 
These brethren have been as heartily appre- 
ciated in HEngland and Scotland as Dr. 
Campbell Morgan, Rev. John Hunter and 
Rey. John A. Hutton of Glasgow and other 
clerical Scotch, English and Welsh visitors 
to the United States this year. 


In things of the mind we look for no 
compulsion but light and reason.—Cromwell. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 


- Our story willinterest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


G% The Bost Security on Earth 7 


A PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 
Our personally inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given universal satisfaction for 20 years. 


YOU 
will obtain the best results if you invest 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cost 
Write for information and references. 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 


BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 
212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults a 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
eon behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 
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Educating a Girl 


When you have a fine girl with a good 
mind, who can Jearn anything in reason and 
be trained to almost any sort of useful labor, 
after her education has come to the’ point 
where specialization might begin, you have 
to face the possibility that by going on and 
giving her a special thing to think about and 
work at you may be aiding to divert her 
from a woman’s greatest career to one, nota- 
ble it may be, but less satisfying and of less 
importance. The risk—the apparent risk— 
is not that a girl may know too much to 
marry, but that during the years when mar- 
riage is best and easiest achieved she may be 
so busy with other concerns as to miss meet- 
ing the man whom she ought to marry. For 
while it may be confidently asserted that no 
mere intellectual preoccupation is going to 
hinder a girl from marrying the man whom 
she recognizes to be the right man if he 
comes along at the right time and suggests 
it to her, it is possible that she may be too 
much preoccupied to recognize him when he 
comes, and also that her work may remove 
her from the social point she would natu- 
rally occupy, and cause her to miss meeting 
him altogether. 

So, on the whole, while there is pretty 
general agreement that a boy is likely to 
find the best development of which he is 
capable by coming reasonably early to a 
wage-earning task and sticking reasonably 
close to it, there is by no means the same 
confidence that that is the best thing for a 
girl, since we feel that her highest develop- 
ment and greatest usefulness are likely to 
come with marriage, and that pursuits which 
prejudice the chance of her marrying are on 
that account the less desirable for her. And 
since marriage and wage-earning are im- 
perfectly compatible occupations, we should 
not choose to educate her primarily to be a 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
Atmosphere, not rules, is the child’s inspiration. 
‘PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
A new teacher for the college has recently sailed for 

Turkey, Mr. N. H. Jebejian. He isa graduate of Central 

Turkey College (1903) and of Sheffield Scientific School 

(Ph. B., 1908; C. E., with highest honors, 1910). 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May,1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Hvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions, 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuprson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to Crarpncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL ‘AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. (OH Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. WH. Emrich, Congregational House. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. HE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S Boarp OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss HE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s Homn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 


Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 
WoOMAN’S SPHAMAN’S FRIEND Socinty of Bos- 

ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. ®. Bm- 

erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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wage-earner, but primarily to be a wife, and 
incidentally to earn wages if she must ‘and 
while ‘she must.—Hdward Sandford Martin. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ADAMS, Husrrt G., Columbia, S. D., to Gaston, 
Ore. Accepts. 

Cuapp, RaAyMOND G., director of religious work, 
Yale Divinity School, to Stafford Springs, 
Ct. Accepts. 

CrRATHERN, C. F. Hitz, S. Braintree, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Park, Worcester. 

Grant, Martin L., Chelsea, Mich., to St. John. 
Declines. ; 


HARDCASTLE, WILLIAM, Jowa Falls, Io., to 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Harris, Epwin A., Streator, Ill., to Hood 
River, Ore. “Accepts. 

Hiarr, Casppr W., lately of Huclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, O., to American Ch., Paris, 
France. Accepts. 

Kitpourn, AxLBert S., Bangor Seminary, to 
White Oaks, Williamstown, Mass. Accepts. 


Monron, ALEXANDER, Mound City, Ill., to BE. 
Chicago, Ind. Accepts. 

Owen, T. Newton, Bristol, R. I., to principal- 
ship of Avery Normal Institute, Charleston, 
S. C. Accepts. 

PRESTON, BRYANT C., lately of El Paso, Tex., 
to First, Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

Sr. Crarn, CuristopHpr C., Morrisville, Vt., 
accepts call to First Presb., Port Henry, 
IN;) 4X 

Traut, G. ALBERT, Sheridan, Wyo., not called 
to Reno, Nev. 


Trout, W. D. .(M. B.), Sheridan, Wyo., to 
Reno, Nev. 
Woop, ALFRED, Faulkton, 8. D., to Mantorville, 
Minn. Accepts. 
Resignations 


Carter, Mrs. Lucy W., Eddyville, Io. 

Fuace, Rurus C., Newport, Vt. 

Harris, Epwin A.,, Streator, Ill. 

KENNEDY, WM. M., Gilman, Io. 

MckKnicut, Harry C., Coventry, Ct., to take 
effect Dec. 1, after a pastorate of over seven 
years. 

Moxin, CHas. H., Avoca, Io. 

Owen, T. Newron, Bristol, R. I., after a pas- 
torate of twelve years. 

Spry, EvMer W., First, Mattoon, Ill. 

Sr. Charm, CHRISTOPHPR C., Morrisville, 
after a pastorate of seven years) 

Watson, Canny H., First, Greenfield, Mass., 
after a pastorate of twenty years. 

Woop, Aznrrep A., Faulkton, 8S. D. 


Vt., 


Bequest Correction 


Piercp, Miss Ciara; to church in Reading, 
Mass., an organ; also from Miss LUCRETIA 
Hopkins, $1,000 for a bell in memory of her 
sister, Mrs. Mary W. Pratt. 


Increase Your Gifts 


We heard last week of a woman ap- 
proached by a collector recently who frankly 
said: “Yes, I think I must give more. Last 
year I gave five cents a week and this year 
I must give ten cents.’’ We do not cite her 
as an example in anything but her purpose to 
double her previous gifts, for we happen to 
know that she is the recipient of a good in- 
come week by week. But any impulse to 
take a larger share in the greatest enter- 
prise in the world is to be welcomed, and 
when all the members of our churches are 
ready to confess that they have not done 
their share in time past and to get under the 
load for the future, we shall register an ad- 
vance commensurate with the peerless op- 
portunities afforded by these great days of 
our Lord. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FoORBIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasimg Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociptry, Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THe AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. 5 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGRHGATIONAL EpucATION Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
.istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this. de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in _ the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SPAMAN’S FRIPND SociEery, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MassacHusrrrs HOMb MISSIONARY 
Socrmry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F, B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt. 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. ; 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or ‘pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


One Cough 


Ask your doctor about Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. If he says, ‘‘Take it,’’ then take it. 


” 4 J.C, Ayer Co. 
If he says, ‘‘No,’” then don’t. T-C-A¥ eR CS.» 


A cough, just a little cough. 


to everything! 
the lung tissues are seriously injured. 


It may not 
amount to much. Or, it may amount 
Some keep coughing until 


Others stop their cough with Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Sold for seventy years. How 
long have you known itP a 
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A Black Sheep 


BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT 


Cruising along the coast of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, I came upon many 
out-of-the-way places, some difficult of ac- 
eess. At one such place the steamer had to 
wait for a boat to take the passengers 
ashore, as the water was too shallow for a 
landing. Here I found a large mill whose 
owner was also the proprietor of many more 
mills. I was pleased and astonished when 
he invited me to preach in the schoolhouse, 
and also expressed an earnest desire that I 
should yisit another village farther east, 
where his largest mill was situated, for, said 
he, “it is a place where tugs stop, and al- 
though we have no saloons in the place, the 
men often get whisky from the tugs.” 

In due time I arrived and found a warm 
welcome. I was entertained at the home of 
‘a Baptist family, who put themselves to 
much inconyenience to take me in. I slept 
in the only real bedroom in the house. My 
hostess asked me in the morning whether I 
had been disturbed during the night. ‘‘No,” 
I said, “I slept as sound as a. top.” 

“Well, I am glad of that, for we had to 
pull the ladder up, as the rats came up and 
bit my husband’s foot; but,’’ she added, “we 

_ will give you the little rat and tan (black 
and tan), and she is a great ratter.” 

So the next night the ladder was drawn 
up before I went to sleep, and in the morn- 
ing a neat little pile of rats were laid over 
in the corner of the room. The wee dog 
wagged her tail and ran up to me and back 
to the rats, as much as to say, ‘‘What do 
you think of that?’ 

Well, I must get to my black sheep. The 
little schoolhouse was crowded that night,’ 
and among the company were some notables, 
one a giant with black hair and full beard. 
He proved to be Saginaw Jack, but I did 
not know him at the time on account of his 
great beard. 

Three black sheep sat together. One 
known as “Old Charley” was much younger 
than he looked. He was a member of a rich 
and influential family in one of our large 
cities. His father had sent him away on 
account of his drinking habits, and had 
through his influence with the government 
secured the position of lighthouse keeper 
well off from shore. But Charley got whisky 
there. Out he would sail in his little boat 
and reach a passing tug and secure the 
liquor. It soon became known by the ab- 
sence of the light, and Charley was ashore 
now getting a precarious living by fishing. 
_ The next man was a half-breed by the 
name of Riel, half-brother to the famous 
Riel of the Northwest Rebellion. Half his 
face had been blown away by a man who 
caught him*in his house one night. The 
third man was a great contrast to the others 
—a fair-faced young man of twenty, who 
‘showed good breeding in spite of his ragged 
clothing. I afterwards found that he was 
the son of a railroad president. 

I had not been preaching ten minutes be- 
fore old Charley arose and with many bad 
words told the people I was a fraud from 
away back. I hardly knew what to do or 
say, when I received help of the most unex- 
pected kind. Saginaw Jack arose and with 
a voice like a lion said: 

“Shut up, Charley, or I will break your 

_ neck,” Charley, drunk as he was, sat down. 

Then turning to me Jack said, “Fire 
away, Elder.” 

Quite a few people rose for prayers that 
night, and in the morning, while walking 
about thinking what I should preach in the 
evening, I heard a voice calling, “Professor, 
Professor.” I could see no man, but just 


ARPETS 
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then a big black dog came bounding toward 
me in a friendly way, and I said, ‘““Where 
is he, old fellow?” The dog seemed to under- 
stand and ran back to a clump of cedars, 
where, I perceived’ a head with a shock of 
yellow hair sticking up from the brush. As 
I came near the young man came out, and 
before I could speak he began: 

“You must help me. You must help me. 
I believe what you said last night. I am 
the black sheep of my family. All my peo- 


‘ple belong to the church and I know my 


mother’s heart is breaking over me, and you 
must help me.” 

“Well, my son, you must 
and a wiser man. Now let 
down here and ask Him for 

I prayed and told him he 
help would come, He made a short but ear- 
nest prayer. When he arose I saw a new 
light in his eyes. 

“T will go home,” he said. 

“Good,” I responded. “There was a man 
like you thousands of years ago, and when 
he was a long way off his father saw him 
and ran and fell upon his neck and forgave 
him.” 

The next morning on the boat I looked in 
vain for the young man, but at last I found 
him among the deck hands. ‘‘Good,’ I said, 
“T was afraid you had not come. Have you 
all your traps?” 

“Hverything I have when my hat is on.” 

“How will you get to Buffalo?” 

“Take another boat at Cheboygan.” 

“Won't they put you off?” 

“Can’t put ye off of a boat.” 

“Sure enough,” I said, “but I will go and 
see the captain.” 

The captain was a stern man, not. reli- 
gious, but would allow no swearing aboard 
his vessel; and when I told him the story 
of the stowaway the tears came. 

“Hider,” he said, “I have a boy of twenty- 
two somewhere in the Gogebic region, and 
he is breaking his mother’s heart. I wish 
when you are up in Hurley you would look 
him up and get him to come home, too. 
Tell him the latchstring is out.” And. then 
in an undertone, “I guess I have been too 
hard with him.” 

The captain said. he would put the stow- 
away in the care of Captain Barton, who 
left for Buffalo that night. 

I went down to the lad and his eyes 
brightened as I told him the good: news. 

“Have you any money?” I said. 

“Nary a cent.” 

“Well, here is a dollar and a half. 
all I have with me. 
food.” _ B 

The boat had now reached St. Ignace and 
I bade him good-by. Poor fellow; the tears 
came to his eyes as he said, “I don’t know 
how to thank ye.” I told him I had had 
my thanks and bade him good-by. 

The last I saw of him he was waving his 
old, tattered hat as the boat steamed away 
for Mackinaw. 


get a stronger 
us kneel right 
help.” 

must pray and 


It is 
That will get you some 


Any one who tries that experiment—for 
we have freedom of will—the experiment of 
living the lonely life of Robinson Crusoe or 
the lonely life behind prison bars or the 
lonely life of living only in the upper class 
where A. and B. may not meet X. and Y., 
has violated the great law of the universe, 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete tntormation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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which is that we shall live together.—Hd- 
ward H. Hale. 


Our Possible Successors upon 
the Earth 


The insect does not belong to our world. 
The other animals, the plants even, notwith- 
standing their dumb life and the great se- 
crets which they cherish, do not seem wholly 
foreign to us. In spite of all, we feel a 
certain earthly brotherhood in them, They 
often surprise and amaze our thought, but do 
not upset it from top to bottom. The insect, 
on the other hand, has something’that does 
not seem to belong to the habits, to the 
ethics, to the psychology of our globe. One 
would be inclined to say that it comes from 
another planet, more monstrous, more ener- 
getic, more insane, more atrocious, more in- 
fernal than ours. One would think that it 
was born of some comet that had lost its 
course and died mad in space. In vain does 


‘it seize upon life with an authority, a fecun- 


dity unequaled here below; we cannot accus- 
tom ourselves to the idea that it is a thought 
of that Nature of whom we fondly believe 
ourselves to be the privileged children and 
probably the ideal to which all the earth’s 
efforts tend. Only the infinitely small dis- 
concerts us more; but what, in reality, is the 
infinitely small other than an insect which 
our eyes do not see? There is, no doubt, in this 
astonishment and this lack of understand- 
ing a certain instinctive and profound un- 
easiness with which we are inspired by those 
existences incomparably better-armed, better- 
equipped than our own, by those creatures 
made up of a sort of compressed energy and 
activity, in whom we suspect our most mys- 
terious adversaries, our ultimate rivals and, 
perhaps, our successors.—lJaurice Maeter- 
linck, in Forum. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 

Recommended 

by Physicians 


Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


or 


Aer 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK 8.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7% 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under. 

taker, Boston.” 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Confidence 
Words like 4 Comfort 
. Corset 


A 7 a: . RE 


x x 


can be syn- 
onymous 
® only when the corset is 


absolutely perfect. The 
Hygienic Front 
‘Lace Corsets 


are so correctly constructed that 
they give to the wearer a grace 
freedom and poise which many, 
women have thought impos- 
sible. Try one. 


Your order filled day received if eae acme by 
Post-office or Express Money Order. 


Special Model, $5.50. 28 other Models 
(including the Maternity and Reducing) 
Srom $3.50 to $250.00. 


Your dealer or 


Boston Hygienic Corset Company 
398 5th Ave., New York (opp. Tiffany’s, bet. 36th and 37th Sts.), 501 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Che re [Prayer @ fan's Belpers 


JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN BY 


HE Way of Prayer: Prayer in WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


the Old Testament, Prayer in oe 
the New Testament, Prayer Today. 7 COMPANION volume to “A 
By John Edgar McFadyen, D. D., : Man’s Faith.” One of the most 
Professor of Old Testament Lan- popular little books published within 
guage, Literature and Theology, ae a year was “A Man’s Faith,” by 
Da ey pene) es we Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. It has 
gow. Author of “The Divine Pur- - 
suit,” ‘Prayers of the Bible.’’ This is an entirely 
fresh treatment by the eminent Biblical scholar who 
has just been called from Knox College, Toronto, to 
the chair formerly occupied by Prof. George Adam 
Smith, D. D., Glasgow, Scotland, and aims to perform 
for the everyday Christian something of the same serv- certain questions raised by “A Man’s Faith.” 
ice which he rendered many ministers in his larger What the Bible Means to Me. 
volume published some years ago on ‘“‘ The Prayers of What Prayer Means to Me. 
the Bible.”’ It will be a brief but adequate and inspir- 
ing treatment of the function and value of prayer in 
the light of the Biblical teaching and in the light also 
of today. 


proved of great worth to the per- 

sonal life of many. Those who 

have profited by the book will be ; 
glad to learn that Dr. Grenfell has written another 
book in a similar vein and answering to some extent 


What Christian Fellowship Means to Me. | 


80 pages. Bound in Algonkin boards 


Alttractively printed in two colors with Price 50 cents net 
border. Bound in onyx boards 
Price 50 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Pilgrim Press 14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL 


1 Sea 
Pines 


and enthusiastic instructors. 


Genuine happy home life witb 
wholesome and beautiful ideals o 
ally favorable for an wutdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. Forty 
avres; pine groves, seashore. ponies. J 
results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
Arts, Freneh, German, Spanish—native teachers. 
Address 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
pereonal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired by 


useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exception- 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for 


All branches of study under patient 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 


76th year. Large endowment permits moderate.terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others, New gymnasium and all sports. 
30 miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of views 
address 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D. D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
School for Girls. 


Eightieth year opens September 15, 1910. 
Address THE DEAN, School St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master, Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of 
a high priced school for the annual expense of $275. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For catalogue, 
address, H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROGK ‘RIDGE HALL | 20h 30xs Loca. 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymuasiuin withswimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School MASS. 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will 
be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


NATICK, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. Jasmes St., Rex- 
bury, Ioston, Mass. It is different, better and worth 
investigating. Mrs. HLISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
SON, A. B., Prin. Founded by REV.S.S.MaTHEws, D.D. 


MAINE 
MAINK, PORTLAND. 


Waynflete School, Portland, Maine. General 


J & College Preparatory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 
culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 

Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN N. H. High elevation in one of the 
most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Mount- 
ains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. Ath- 
letic field. The endowment permits low cost of $200. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


The Congregational Training School for Women 


Offers to women of high educational equipment a career 
in church work according to modern methods of thought 
and social activity. Work salaried and much in demand 
in city churches Teaching experience, musical ability 
find an attractive field for work. Affiliated with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and co-operating with the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Address 
FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., Dean, 
1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Opens Sept. 28, 1910. 


Scholarship 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
a scholarship is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England. Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MouuTon, Cor. See’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Mome. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Retigious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph.D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


AARTFORL istry Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMIN ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of a}l denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young menand women for 
positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, pri- 
mary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, 
missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 26th year 
begins Sept. 28,1910. Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


OH10, OBERLIN, 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN senwarvy 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. “New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


E\uipment greatly improved last year, |Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vintages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PAGIFIG THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
2%, 1910.’ Address: J. K. McLnan, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


School of Courses for culture andall pro. 
mc Ws Per ER ee cS command 

~high salaries. fhe leader for 
Expression=h% years. Begins Oct.6; Prep. 
Term now open. Get Dr, Curry’s ** Mind aud Voice,’’ 
justout. Free Talk to Preachers, Monday, Oct. 3, 
3P.M. Callor write S.S. CURRY, Ph. b., Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EverErr O. FIsk & Co. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN .CORKESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS _ IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT TH AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Witha new GLASS | cat 
us 


one-half inch 
SHORTER than 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO _ tip- 

ing back of the 
read. Used with 
the DIETZ “‘ Noise- 
less’? Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 
tion Plates, ete. Sample Glass sent on request and out- 
fits sent on Free Trial. Please mention this paper. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CoO. 
95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 


KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS 


HONORED 


By the Highest Award at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, the greatest in_ history; and 
the same honor bestowed by the International 
Jury of Awards of the A. Y. P. Exposition, 
Seattle, 1909. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Pipe Organ Builders CHICAGO 3 


| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE’: POINTED: 
t Hs TOR VS EYE Gyre, 
Requires no: tipp ng back 
of the head=no washing 
by hand— no breakage. 
WRITE FOR: ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 
LE PAGE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO. -. CANADA 


‘The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendante at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 


churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


-~== INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, is 
16 Ashburton Place 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY & 
Hutchings Organ Co., R&<5°O™: 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Boston 


Refreshingly saneand wholesome 
is Mr. Brown's vigorous treatment 
of an often abused theme; and a 
sparkling humor lightens his logi- 


cal, persuasive, and deeply reli- 
gious presentation. 


Altractively Printed. 
Envelope edition 25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Bie 


Poa he Ney age cae RSS ee 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 


information about any svhool or college 


whose announcement appears in these 
columns, We will, upon request, obtain 


circulars, catalogues and other details at 
Address 


no expense to the subscribers. 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


athe 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 8.58. and Publishing Society 


Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


$1.50 net. 


The Teachings of Jesus in Parables 


By REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD 


Bound in boards with paper label, deckled edge and tinted top. 507 pages. 
Postage 18 cents. 


A NOTEWORTHY INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLES FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF EVERY-DAY EXPERIENCE.—2oston Herald. 


A very rich volume. There is a grip on the 
great single lesson underlying each parable that 
brings out with power the masterful thoughts in- 
volved. . . . The range and sweep are brilliant.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


There is room for Mr. Hubbard’s book because 
it deals with its subject from the modern stand- 
point. Every chapter is packed full of suggestive 
thought.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Mr. Hubbard is a good expositor who knows how 
to unfold a theme in such a way as to bring out 
its meaning with simplicity and directness of aim. 
—Christian Advocate. 


The author shows unusual skill in finding and 
presenting the lesson of the parable. 
He is practical and spiritual and 
not lacking in either learning or 
common sense.—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Mr. Hubbard has given a new 
meaning to the parables. Wrom this 
mine of revealed truth he has 
brought up nuggets of gold and 
presented the teachings of Christ in 
new and attractive forms which 
eannot fail to interest the reader.— 
Canadian Congregationalist. 

The author is practical. He is 
spiritual. He is full of an admira- 
ble common sense. He finds the 
lessons and unfolds it and illus- 
trates it, and does it in such 
simple language that one forgets 
the teacher in thinking of the 
lesson. We commend the “book very 
highly for its method, its spirit, 
its delightful and instructive qualities—Journal 
and Messenger. 

The treatment is suggestive, full of practical 
interest, and the book will prove helpful not only 
to preachers, but to the plainest readers.— 
Westminster Teacher. 

These popular and interesting expositions of the 
parables reveal clear religious insight, practical 
common sense, and no small degree of literary 
skill.— Biblical World. ' 

Not only charming to the reader but instructive 
to the student. . ... The writer has a great power 
in finding the simple meaning of a parable and 
presenting it so that it is readily grasped. 
Herald and Presbyter. 


It is wonderful how clearly the author has in- 
terpreted the Parables of Jesus in this valuable 
and remarkable book.—Southern Star. 


His method is clear, simple, chaste, rich in 
thought and admirable in diction. His style is 
crisp and vigorous, direct, emphatic, with plenty 
of jmagery and abundance of plain, hard, common 


sense. The work is admirable in scope and help- 
ful in its lessons.—The United Presbyterian. 


The author takes us over a familiar road, but -§ 
one of inexhaustible suggestiveness. Fresh thoughts 
in new points of view make this volume a helpful 
addition to the abundant literature of its subject. 
—The Outlook. 


Pith, point, freshness, vividness—these are the 
cardinal points of the compass by which the author 
steers his course, It is an interesting course; no 
danger of drowsing by the way. ... There is a 
great wealth, on the one hand, of homely epi- 
grammatic wisdom, and on the other of pertinent 
illustration. Ministers and teachers will find the 
book a_= gold mine.—Teachers’ 
Monthly. 


We recognize the goodness of the 
book, its spiritual mindedness and 
dominating earnestness of purpose. 
—Pacifie Churchman, 

Mr. Hubbard has written a vol- 
ume on the Parables which de- 
serves to rank with the higher grade 
of expesitory works. ... It is not 
only a fine exposition of some of the 
most precious parts of the gospel, 
but also an unusual specimen of the 
direct, home-thrusting and awaken- 
ing Style of message-speaking.— 
Wester n Christian ‘Advocate. 


An exceedingly helpful book.—The 
Pacific. 

The style of the work is clear, 
incisive, vigorous, and abundant il- 
lustration assists the interpretation. 
The Pilgrim Press is also to be congratulated on 
the attractive typographical appearance of the book. 
—Congregationalist and Christian World. 

Although the parables of Christ are so simple 
and clear, they will bear profound thought, and 
our author’s treatment proceeds on sound and sure 
analysis to disclose their meaning and application 
to human experience.—The Watchman. 

The book is delightful reading and the writer 
seems to have found the ethical purpose of most 
of the parables, and he brings it out with a wealth 
of illustration which is very pleasing.—The Living 
Church, 

A really vital contribution to this body of liter- 
ature. ‘here is an admirable quality of timeliness 
in the application of the parable to the conditions 
of modern society and to the life of the twentieth 
eentury man. There is a certain quality of nerv- 
ous concentration of style, even in the fullest elabo- 
rations that barbs the truths he utters and makes 
them stick. And then, too, there is often manifest 
a keenness of spiritual insight that is finely dis-, 
criminative—Hartford Seminary Record. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


sro BABS "22 
Chime a specialty 


Peal McSuane Bert Founory Co., Battimoge, Mo., U.S 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 Hap Shy NY.CITY. 


ES L. Se 


“UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUB 
‘ABLE, LOWEB PRICE. 
OUB FREE oe 


D Tes Tn 2s ES TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alioy Church and Schooi Bells. fas~Send for 
Jatalogue, The ©.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, q@ 


MENEELY &CO. Fils 


West Troy), N 
The Old Reliable | CHURC? ‘B 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
moarly 100 years ago, | & iB 


in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Open all the Year 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR YOUR AUTUMN VACATION 


IN THE HEART Or NEW ENG- 
LAND, among the Franklin Hills, over- 
looking the Connecticut Valley. 

Railroad Stations: Northfield and South 
Vernon, Mass. 

Send for illustrated booklet and rates 
which are reduced after September Ist. 


H. S. STONE, Asst. Mgr. AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


” HARTSHORN : 
SHADE ROLLERS ¥ 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


MEETING OF THE 


National Conncil and Congregational Societies 


Tremont Temple, Boston, October 10-20, 1910 


(The Centenary of the American Board ) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS he FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
*CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIET 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ‘SocreTy. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
CONGREGATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. 


The joint meeting of the National Council (14th Triennial Session) and Congregational Societies will be held in 
Boston beginning Oct. 10, in Tremont Temple (headquarters) in Park Street Church and, one session, in Symphony Hall. 

The program will include as speakers Pres. W. Douglas MacKenzie (preacher), Pres. Henry Churchill King, 
Pres. Marion L. Burton, Prof. Edward A. Steiner, Rev. J. Percival Huget, Rev. Frank H. Smith, D.D., Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, Mr. John R. Mott, Rey. R. Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., of London, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., and many 
other distinguished speakers. 

In connection with the celebration of the centenary of the American Board, representatives are expected from 
over fifty other missionary organizations, and there will be a pilgrimage to Andover and Bradford (where the Amer- 
ican Board was organized). There will also be an excursion to Plymouth. 

~ The “Commirrrer or TuHirty” in charge of local arrangements will cordially provide free lodging and breakfast for 
officers, speakers, corporate members, missionaries and theological students and for duly accredited delegates of the Na 
tional Council and benevolent societies—in each case during the meetings of the society to which he is accredited, and 
provided applications therefor (giving the full name with title—Rev., Mr., Mrs. or Miss—of the applicant, and stating 
to which one of the above classes he or she belongs) be made in writing forthwith to Mr. George W. Mehaffey, Chair- 
man of Committee on Registration and Entertainment, ‘‘remont Temple, Boston. Mr. Mehaffey will also be pleased to 
assign any delegate or other person attending these meetings at his registration in Tremont Temple, a hotel in which 
a room (Kuropean plan) may be secured, or a boarding place and restaurant, at which noon and evening meals and 
other accommodations may be had, at the visitor’s expense. All delegates and other visitors should register at Mr. 
Mehaffey’s office in Tremont Temple immediately upon reaching Boston. 

ReEpucED RAILROAD FARES may be obtained by duly authorized delegates and other persons attending these Boston 
meetings from the following territory and on the following conditions, viz.: From Quebec, the Provinces and Hastern 
Ontario and from all of the United States except Michigan west of Lake Michigan, Illinois north of Peoria and Chi- 
cago but including these two cities, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota east of Bismarck, Colorado east of Denver, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. Tickets must be purchased within three days prior to Oct. 10, or 
as much earlier as the distance from the starting place from Boston requires, in accordance with regular tariff rules, 
particulars of which rules may be obtained of local ticket agents. Full fare must be paid to Boston and a certificate 
must be obtained from the local railroad agent selling the ticket, which, when presented to the proper officials in 
Tremont Temple will be viséd (for which an extra charge of twenty-five cents will then be made), and will entitle 
the owner to a three-fifths fare on the return trip, which must be by the same route. Return tickets must be pur- 
chased at Boston not later than Oct. 24. Certificates are not negotiable, and if transferred by any delegate will not be 
honored. No stop-overs are allowed. Persons attending these meetings from points at which the reduced fare is not 
granted should buy tickets to the nearest point at which such reduced fare is granted as above, and obtain the above 
special rates therefrom. No reduction. will be made from points where the regular fare to Boston is less than 75 cents. 


Boston, Sept. 15, 1910. 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wednesday, October 19, 1910 


President Cyrus Norrurop presiding. 


Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY MornING, OcTOBER 19, 8.30 a. M. 
Prayer. 


Presentation of Annual Survey of the Executive Committee, 
by Charles A. Hull, Chairman. 


Treasurer’s Report, H. W. Hubbard. 
Inclusive not Exclusive Education’ for the Negro, 
Pres. Frank G. Woodworth, D. D. 
The Indian of Today, . Rev. Robert D. Hall. 
Porto Rico of Today, Rev. John Edwards, D. D. 
Hawaii of Today, Rey. Doremus Scudder, D. D. 
Our Nation’s Debt to the American Missionary Associ- 
ation. . . Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
BUSINESS SESSION, 11 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, 2 P. M. 


New Factors in the American Race Problem, 

Rev. James W. Cooper, D. D. 
Address: Miss Anna M. Larned. 
Address: Miss Regina Crawford. 
Address: Miss Louise H. Allyn. 
Address: Prof. William Pickens, M. A. 
Mountain Work as a National Investment, 

Sec. Lucius 0, Baird. 

Orientalism and Christianity at Home, 

Prof. Charles’ S. Nash, D. D. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 19, 7.30 P.M. 


1. Address: Prin. Booker T. Washington, LL, D. 
2. Address: Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
3. Address: Pres. Cyrus Northrop, LL. D. 


For the Committee of Thirty, ; 
FRANK GAYLORD Coox, Chairman. 


New Macmillan Books 
Ready this Week | 


The Ecclesiastical and Religious 
Correspondence of Gladstone 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY 


In two illustrated cloth 8vo volumes. $5.00 net 


A revelation of the depths of a deeply religious nature 
and of the religious ideals underlying an amazingly 
full life. 


The Building of the Church 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle traces the 
building of Christian character resulting from the pro- 
gress of the church from apostolic conditions to those 
of modern times. 


The World a Spiritual System 
By JAMES SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth. Just ready 


A delightfully lucid, untechnical application to prac- 
tical problems of the view of the world as essentially 
a spiritual system. 


pe Taek ._.. THEIR PROBLEMS AND 
Great Cities in America THEIR GOVERNMENT 


By DELOS F. WILCOX, Author of The American City. 


Practical and concrete; an essential accompaniment to 
any theoretical study of city government. 


Love’s Young Dream By S. R. CROCKETT 
A wholesome, entertaining adventure story. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Hero Tales of the Far North 
By JACOB A. RIIS 


Stories connected with the great legendary and histori- 
cal names of Scandinavia. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


Send for a new Fall Announcement List of Books 


Party | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “New‘tonc® 
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The New Missionary Program 
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ference, or who has noted the keen interest with 

which the reports of that wonderful gathering have 
been received in all Christian lands, can deny that the mis- 
sionary movement is the noblest distinction of the Christian 
chureh, that it is a mighty, beneficent and growing force. 
But few can escape the conviction also that it is still in its 
infancy, that it faces many unsolved problems, and that it 
is the task of those who believe in it to mark out more 
definite objectives, to improve the instruments employed and 
to relate the scattered battalions of workers in the interests 
of efficiency, fellowship and a forward movement along the 
entire line. That is why this year, 1910, is a signal year 
in the annals of missionary advanee. Thought is crystaliz- 
ing, issues are being more clearly defined, methods are be- 
ing scrutinized and a kinship of feeling is knitting hearts 
together as never before since Jesus sent out the Twelve. 

The new program involves a more thorough and strategic 
occupation of the field. The world is to be resurveyed and 
charted anew. Careful, sober estimates are to be made con- 
cerning the number of recruits needed. Certain hitherto 
unoccupied lands will be studied with a view to seeing how 
and where they may be best approached. For the new pro- 
gram will not tolerate the idea that Thibet or any other 
hitherto inaccessible land is not included in the Saviour’s 
universal thought. In the countries where missionaries have 
been working for a longer or shorter time, the effort will 
be to narrow the stretches between outposts now widely 
separated. 

‘Lhis large way of looking at the map of the earth, of 
considering its physical structure and the allotment to 
this or that nation of sovereignty over various portions will 
necessarily force to the front the question of the relations 
of missions to government, and the principles that must 
be ultimately agreed upon if the Christian faith is to have 
a fair chance for its propagation. It is significant that of 
the nine special committees recently appointed by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference, one is 
to investigate and report with regard to unoccupied fields, 
and another, composed of eminent jurists, to draw up a 
statement of the principles underlying the relations of mis- 
sions to government. 

This century is also to see greater attention bestowed 
upon the contents and spirit of the missionary message. 
The time has gone by, if it ever existed, when an enthu- 
siastic young man can go to scholarly circles in the Ori- 
ental cities, or even to the populace in the street, and 
simply declare that Jesus Christ came to save sinners, 
and that it is their imperative duty and privilege at once 
to accept him. Today. missionaries must interpret their 
message and must embody it in their own lives so that in 
time it shall become intelligible, arresting, winsome; and 
Chinese, Indians, Filipinos, Patagonians, reared in an 
atmosphere totally different from old England or New 
England, shall be able to see what Jesus Christ can bring 
to his own life and his own need of that supreme gift. 
As Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, a prominent member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, says in a recent Churchman, “We cannot 
afford in these days to be unsyinpathetic toward our 


N°‘ one who was at the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 


non-Christian brothers, or toward all that is noble and 


true in their faiths.” 


More clearly, too, day by day emerges the objective 
in all our missionary work. It was a great surprise to 
many Anglicans at Edinburgh to see the emphasis which 
the most progressive societies in America are laying upon 
the development of the native church, upon the shifting 
of responsibility ultimately from the home board to the 
Christians in Japan, China and other countries where 
work has been going on, perhaps for years. But what 
other course is feasible or desirable? To quote again 
from the excellent symposium in the Churchman, this 
time from Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board: “Three generations of almost un- 
questioned supremacy have developed methods and atti- 
tudes in the white man which render it difficult for him 
to adjust himself to the changed conditions. He is 
still prone to talk about ‘native agents’ and ‘native 
helpers’ as if the clergymen of the churches_ in Asia 
and Africa were his assistants. The time has come when 
we must abandon not only this terminology but the state 
of mind of which it is the expression.” 

But a new program of missions that looked only 
toward the lands beyond the seas would lack one of its 
main requisites. The base of supplies must be broadened 
and strengthened. Here again the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Conference proposes to do 
something concrete through the creation of special com- 
mittees. But we believe that in time the missionary 
movement abroad will force back upon the home church 
questions relating to its own structure and organiza- 
tion, to the co-operation, if not to the consolidation of 
forces at home now ineffectively related to one another. 

In this broadside of impressions of the Edinburgh 
Conference, published in the Churchman, the striking 
feature is the intimation on the part of such American 
Episcopalians as Bishop Brent and Bishop Roots, and 
such a prominent High Anglican as Lord William Gas- 
coyne-Cecil, that some day the sections of the Christian 
church must come together to consider issues which the 
Edinburgh Conference studiously avoided lest they should 
provoke bitterness and division. Consider what it means 
when Bishop Brent says: “Questions touching the extent 
and limitations of dogma, the character of authority, the 
framework of the Church’s government, lie just beyond, 
inviting dispassionate treatment. There are too many 
who hold them to be closed questions, when, on the con- 
trary, they are wide open. They must be considered by 
a representative conference yet to be, in the same good- 
tempered, truth-seeking way that characterized discussion 
on the topics treated in Edinburgh.” 

So in all these particulars, the strategic occupation of 
the field, the nature of the missionary message, the gov- 
erning purpose of all missionary activity and the 
natural and desirable reaction upon the church at home— 
we have reached a new era for which we should be pro- 
foundly thankful to Almighty God. To be alive today 
and to bhaye any part in this splendid second century 
of missions should stir the fighting blood. For before us 
are campaigns and conquests of which those four Andover 
students hardly dreamed when they timidly presented 
themselves to the Massachusetts churches at Bradford a 
hundred years ago. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 12 


IN THE UNITED STATES - 
Elections and Nominations 


Lieutenant-Governor John A. Mead of Rutland elected governor 
of Vermont by a plurality of about 17,000. State Senator Robert 
C. Bass of Peterboro nominated as Republican candidate for the 
governorship of New Hampshire. Justice Simeon HE. Baldwin nom 
inated by Connecticut Democrats for the governorship. Republi- 
can primaries in Wisconsin foretell the retirement from the 
United States Senate of J. C. Burroughs. Senator LaFollette 
successful in the Wisconsin Republican primaries. Maine elects Col. 
I. W. Plaisted (Democrat) governor by about 8,000 majority. Two 
of the four Congressmen elected are Democrats. 


Conservation Congress 


The National Conservation Congress in St. Paul adjourned 
after hearing addresses from Messrs. Roosevelt, Taft, Pinchot, 
J. J. Hill, Forester Graves ‘and others, and passing extended and 
,partisan resolutions. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Trip Ended 


Colonel Roosevelt returns to Oyster Bay after having traveled 
since Aug. 28 nearly 5,500 miles throughout the Middle West, 
and delivered one hundred speeches. Last week he spoke at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus and Pittsburg. At the 
dinner of the Hamilton Club in Chicago he sharply denounced 
corrupt practices in the Illinois legislature. At his request Senator 
Lorimer, a member of the club, was informed that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not attend the dinner if Senator Lorimer was present. 


Aviation Feats 

New records are established at the Harvard-Boston aviation 
meet by Grahame-White, Brookins, Curtiss and others. Robert 
Loraine flies fifty-two miles across the Irish Sea, falling into 
the water 400 yards from land. Weymann, an American, flies 
in six hours 220 miles in France with a passenger. 


Casualities 


An explosion on the warship North Dakota in Lower Chesa- 
peake Bay causes the death of three coal passers and injures 
nine other men. A caye-in in the Old Brie Tunnel results in the 
death of eleven workmen near Jersey City Heights. Nearly 
thirty men drowned by the sinking of a steamer on Lake Michigan. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Fisheries Case 


The International Court of Arbitration in session at The 
Hague rendered its decision in the Newfoundland fisheries case 
submitted by the Governments of the United States and Great 
sritain. 


Peace in Nicaragua 

The last opposition to the new régime in Nicaragua under 
General Estrada ends with the surrender of Gen. Fernando 
Maria Rivas with a thousand men and eleven cannon. 


The Pope and Modernism 


Pope Pius X. issues another encyclical condemning Modernism. 


The Eucharistic Congress 


Imposing processions and vast audiences mark the culmination 
of the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal. 


The Death Roll 


Lloyd H. Bowers, Solicitor-General of the United States. Hol- 
man Hunt, painter and a leading representative of the Pre- 
Raphaelite School. George W. Weymouth, former Massachusetts 
Congressman and prominent in business circles. Dr. Emily Black- 
well, one of the principal movers in the first women’s hospital 
in America. LElias Fernandez Albano, Acting President of Chile 
since the death Aug. 16 of President Montt. 


} 


Comment on Current Events 


The Fisheries Decision 

For more than half a century the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain have been at odds over the 
claims of American fishermen to the right to fish along the 
coast of Great Britain’s colony, Newfoundland. The case was 
referred by both nations to The Hague tribunal, before which 
able arguments have been presented by British and American 
lawyers. The decision of the tribunal given last week finds 
in favor of the United States on five of the seven questions 
submitted, and for Great Britain on two of them. Those two, 
however, were the most important questions. The United 
States contended that its citizens might fish in the large 
bays along the coast. The tribunal decided that the Brit- 
ish American treaty of 1818, in which the United States 
renounced the right to fish in any bays on non-treaty 
coasts, applies to all bays, irrespective of their size. The 
tribunal also decides that Great Britain, Canada and New 
foundland may make reasonable regulations in the form of 
municipal laws or rules for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the fisheries without the consent of the United 
States. Thus our fishermen may be excluded from the best 
fishing grounds along the Newfoundland coast. But a com- 
mission of specialists is provided for who shall pass judg- 
ment on the reasonableness of the regulations, and if the 
decision is unanimous it will be incorporated in the present 
award of The Hague tribunal. The rights of New England 
fishermen along the coast of Newfoundland being now 
clearly defined, no doubt arrangements will be made between 
the parties interested which both sides will consider fair. 
But while the victory in this contention is, on the whole, 
with Great Britain, the greatest result by far is the estab- 


- lishment by mutual consent of a method by which difficulties 


between nations may be settled without talk of war. 


5d 


A New Era in Transportation 

Next month New Yorkers expect a trial of fiying machines 
in Belmont Park which will put this week’s exploits at At- 
Jantic into the shade. But these events are of far less prac- 
tical importance thar that which occurred ten minutes past 
midnight on the morning of Sept. 8, when the first regular 


passenger train started on its journey from. the Pennsylvania - 
station in New York through the tunnels under, the Hast 
River to Long Island City. - The journeys. through the air 
are an amusement, perhaps a prophecy of actual value, but 
these journeys under the earth are a great achievement, That 
first train was the pioneer of six hundred daily trains in each 
direction, connecting the crowded quarters of. the second great- 
est city in the world with a territory one-half as large again 
as the whole state of Rhode Island. The time of the journey 
between the New York Pennsylvania station and Jamaica, L. 1., 
before the opening of the tunnel was forty-four minutes; now: 
it is fourteen minutes. Scores of places are thus brought near 
to the heart of the great metropolis. In a few weeks another 
set of tunnels will bring New Jersey into close contact with 
New York City. Before long passengers and freight between 
New England and the South and West can go through New 
York without breaking the journey or being transported by- 
boat between Harlem and Jersey City. This new triumph of. 
skill and enterprise to-increase the safety, efficiency and com-. 
fort of the people will soon pass into the commonplace, but it? 
is an important landmark in the progress of the nation and of 
mankind. j 


&* 


Political Events and Drifts 


Definite conclusions concerning the general attitude of’ 
the country cannot be drawn from last week’s elections. We 
shall have to wait, not only to hear from Maine, but for the é 
later autumnal state and congressional elections in order to’ 
know how far the country as a whole has swung away from 
Republican standards and the relative strength at the polls of ; 
Republican “insurgency.” Apparently, local issues have in 
most cases overtopped national questions. Vermont chose a 
Republican governor, his plurality being smaller than is fre-— 
quently the case. in this rock-ribbed state. But some Repub- 
licans stayed at home because dissatisfied with the candidate « 
and the methods used to secure his nomination. ‘ 
there was little appreciable increase of the Democratic vote. 
In nominating Judge Simeon E. Baldwin for governor’ the - 
Democrats of Connecticut have put into the field one known 
to our readers as a sterling Congregational layman and widely 


same 


Moreover, ~ 
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honored for his legal ability and moral earnestness. It marks 
a new disposition in the Democratic party and ought to com- 
pel the Republicans of the state in their choices of candidates 
to exalt personal worth above the dictates of the machine. 


om 


The Working of the Primaries 


Much of the interest in the current political situation cen- 
ters about the actual working of the system of primaries. In 
New Hampshire they resulted in the choice by the Republi- 
cans of Mr. Bass as gubernatorial candidate after a sharp 
contest with the “Old Guard.’ He represents Winston 
Churchill and other progressive men who have been striving 
for years to elevate New Hampshire politics. In Michigan, 
somewhat to the surprise of the country at large. Senator 
Burroughs was defated in the primaries and will be succeeded 
eventually by Congressman Townsend. He belonged to the 
same school as Aldrich and Hale, and. follows them quickly 
into retirement. Wisconsin at its primaries showed the Repub- 
lican party still in sympathy with Senator LaFollette and his 
program. In California the primary system operated disas- 
trously for the Southern Pacific Railway, which has for so 
many years been a dominant and baneful influence in state 
politics. The Republican organization was defeated in almost 
every district. : 

* 
Insurgency 

This word as used in politics means a revolt within the 
Republican party against methods that have long prevailed in 
it, and against its leaders who stand for those methods. They 
~have been in power so long that they have come to believe 


the superiority of these methods is so great as to be almost. 


sacred, and to resent the invasion of new leaders with new 
ideas as almost an impertinence. Senators Aldrich and Hale 
were far-sighted enough to foresee in the current dissatisfac- 
tion the coming revolt, and they announced their retirement 
from public life. Speaker Cannon, Senator Burroughs of 
Michigan, Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire and other 
veteran Republicans determined to “stand pat.” It has been 
evident, however, for some time that the storm would con- 
tinue to increase till it should sweep them off their , feet. 
The local issues are different in different sections of the 
country, but the cry for new men and new measures is the 
same everywhere. Colonel Roosevelt, shrewd politician that 
_he is, has put himself at the head of the movement, and 
traversed the country voicing the popular demands. The 
elections last week reveal the force of the movement. The 
ery, not always intelligent, is for a lower tariff, national 
supervision of all industries, federal control of the natural 
resources of the. country, a more direct voice of the people 
in the election of officials and in the making, interpretation 
and administration of laws. The pendulum has already 
swung a good way past the equilibrium. The people will 
perhaps be surprised and disappointed over what they have 
got when their demands are met. But it looks now as though 
the Republican party might save itself by making itself the 
popular voice. If one-fourth of the party were insurgents 
the Democrats might hope for their support in a new cam- 
paign. But if three-fourths of them become insurgents they 
will control the party and enlist a good many Democrats 
also. There is always time for sober judgment before the 
platforms of political campaigns are presented to our legis- 
latures to be enacted as laws. . 
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Trends in the Conservation Movement 

For a gathering supposed to deal with such practical mat- 
ters as the preservation of the forests and mines and the 
reclamation of swamp lands, the Conservation Congress at St. 
Paul deyeloped a surprising amount of heat and strife. The 
main cleayage of opinion was between those who would empha- 
size and strengthen the national supervision and those who 
look upon the separate states as the proper bodies to guard 
and develop the resources of the country. With the former 
group are allied such popular leaders as Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Pinchot, who received a great personal ovation. 
other hand, his suecessor as Chief Forester, Henry S. Graves, 
said, “Direct assistance to private owners in the practice of 
forestry must come chiefly from the states,” and in this judg- 
ment be had with him most of the governors in attendance, 
and James J. Hill, the railroad president and financier, who 
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‘declared that the federal machinery is too big, distant, cum- 


brous and costly to meet the present need. President Taft, 
whose adinirable speech was one of the strong features of the 
meeting and whose favorable attitude towards conservation is 
well understood, appeared to prefer national action with ref- 
erence to coal, oil and phosphate lands, but was not so positive 
concerning the proper jurisdiction over water power sites and 
the drainage of swamp lands. The Resolution Committee had 
a long wrangle over the question whether Mr. Taft should 
be indorsed, and finally by a vote of ten to eight, left out all 
reference to him, as well as to Mr. Roosevelt. 


Bd 


Conservation and the Public Interest 

The resolutions as adopted would bear considerable edi- 
torial pruning. They declare for continuance of the control 
of the national forests by the Federal Government; for co- 
operation between the states and the Federal Government in 
reforestation, for more liberal appropriation for the forest fire 
patrol, for comprehensive control and development of water- 
ways and water-power sources, and for the application of the 
leasing system to public mineral lands. It is to be hoped that 
before long the personal controversies that have surrounded 
the cause and work of conservation in this country and ob- 
scured somewhat the practical issues will disappear. The 
questions at hottom relate to the best method of action and 
do not seem to constitute primarily a moral issue. Of course 
if it could be proved that selfish and corporate interests are 
all on the side of state action while unselfish wisdom is assured 
in the Congress and executive officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, right-minded persons would be found on the side of 
Federal control. But it has not yet been made clear that such 
is the case, and the fact that a dozen Western states are pro- 
ceeding vigorously in the conservation of their own Tésources 
point to the local initiative and co-operation which seem 
desirable and necessary if our national resources “are to be 
utilized for the prosperity of the sections where they exist and 
for the whole country. A wise division of responsibility be 
tween the states and the National Government can best be 
devised apart from immediate political issues. 


Bd 

Pitiful Partisan Politics 

The whole country has been deeply interested in the case of 
Secretary Ballinger. It has known that Messrs. Pinchot and 
Garfield, leaders of the attack on his conservation policy, were, 
like President Taft and himself, alumni of Yale and presuim- 
ably on terms of intimacy. Respect ‘for his opponents made 
deeper the general regret that criticism of some of his meas- 
ures hecame so bitter as the controversy developed that it 
seemed to be a reflection on his character, though nothing yet 
published has proved such reflection justifiable. There was all 
the more reason, therefore, in the view of decent men who 
yalue their own honor and would guard another man’s honor 
against unjust injury, to expect that a careful and honest 
report on the Secretary’s case would be made by the com- 
mittee of twelve men whom the President appointed to exam- 
ine it. But the result so far has been a contemptible effort to 
make political capital out of it. Eight of the twelve members 
of the committee, four Democrats and four Republicans, met 
in St. Paul while the Conservation Congress was in session, 
and knowing that two others were on the way to the meeting, 
by a tie vote refused to adjourn till the next day. The four 
Democrats and one insurgent Republican then voted that the 
charges against the Secretary should ke sustained, ‘that he 
bas not shown himself to be that character of friend to the 
policy of conservation of our national resources that the man 
should be who occupies the important position of Secretary of 
the Interior in our Government, and he should no longer be 
retained in that office.’ The Chairman, Senator Nelson, had 
asked for an adjournment till Monday, giving Senator Root an 
opportunity to be present, but no action was taken on his 
request. Senator Sutherland and Representatives McCall and 
Denby withdrew from the meeting and no quorum was present 
when the vote was taken. The chairman did not vote. The 
New York Tribune appropriately comments that “how little 
regard was paid to the evidence by the five men who voted 
for Mr. Ballinger’s removal is evident to any one who followed 
the inquiry ; for whatever conclusion an unbiassed person 
might arrive at from the testimony the one conclusion that he 
could not possibly reach was the one these five men have just 
recorded as theirs.” No doubt the committee will meet again 
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and further action will be taken, but by this unworthy per- 
formance the value of its judgment will be much weakened. 


&* 


The Financial Value of Air-flight 


Airships of all sorts are still objects of curiosity. The 
crowds that went to the grounds at Atlantic last week to see 
them, the crowds that fairly blocked the walks on Boston Com- 
mon in expectation that one of these ships would alight there, 
proved this again. Airships excite great eagerness of young 
people to ride in them. This also was demonstrated on the 
Atlantic grounds. They have a high value for advertising 
purposes. Newspapers have found it worth while to offer 
large sums of money as prizes for successful flights. But 
thus far, beyond novelty, amusement and advertisement, little 
of permanent value has accrued from air-flight, while a good 
many lives have been lost, besides a good deal of money. A 
few men have rapidly advanced in technical skill in handling 
flying machines, but haye not yet added much to man’s power 
in controlling natural forces. The London Times gives the 
English point of view in saying: 

“Rope-walking on the stage is an interesting exhibition. 
When a man becomes so skillful as to cross Niagara upon a 
rope the thing becomes more interesting and more wonderful 
still. But. all that does not bring us any nearer to making a 
tight rope a practical means of crossing a river, or even of 
avoiding the risk of being run over in the street. So with 
the flights that are now taking place at so many centers in 
this country, in France and in Germany. They show us what 
trained men can do in carefully chosen conditions, and so far 
they are very interesting. Yet they are perhaps diverting 
attention from what is the real problem, if flying machines 
are to become anything more than an expensive and rather 
dangerous form of sport. That problem is not to evolve skill 
in the use of existing machines, but to evolve machines which 
can be trusted in ordinarily skillful hands to carry men to 
and fro with something of the safety and regularity attained 
by ships.” 


* 


Problems of City Growth 


The census returns thus far published indicate a much 
greater growth of cities during the first ten years of the 
twentieth century than in the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century. ‘Cities with a population of from 25,000 to 50,000 
gained about fifty per cent. as compared with thirty-three 
per cent. in the earlier decade, and larger cities a some- 
what less proportion. Foreign immigration has contributed 
largely to this increase, those coming from Russia and from 
Southern Europe being largely workers in manufactories. 
The growth of the food-consuming classes being so much 
more rapid than that of the food-producing classes is ‘an 
important factor in the increase of the cost of living. 
Buildings in cities are constructed at greater expense in pro- 
viding protection against fire, and land values are much 
greater, making rentals much higher than in the country. It 
costs more to pave and clean the streets, to provide necessary 
sanitation, transportation, police and fire protection. More 
money is spent for amusements. The whole scale of living is 
raised. The people, even the poorest classes, spend more and 
get more in the city than in the country. Probably the last 
three or four years have witnessed a greater return to rural 
life, but this does not appear in the census figures. However, 
country folk require greater comforts every year, and quite 
apart from the tariff and the increase of the supply of gold 
there are convincing ‘evidences that the rate of income and 
outgo is permanently raised. 


&* 


The Forty-Ninth State 

The territory of “Alaska is more likely to become one or 
more of the states of the Union than the territory of Iowa 
was sixty years ago. Indeed its growth is sure to be more 
rapid than ever in consequence of the visit to it of Attorney 
General Wickersham and Secretary of Commerce Nagel, by 
direction of President Taft. Mr. Wickersham, in Collier’s 
Weekly, says that Alaska “is richer in all natural resources 
than California in 1850. It has more gold than California and 
Colorado; more copper than Montana and Arizona; more coal 
than Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio; more fish than all 
other American waters combined. It has a better climate 
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than Norway, Sweden and Finland combined, which support 
10,030,000 persons. Alaska is over twice the size of the Ger- 
man empire.” President Taft, in his speech on conservation 
last week, said. that “the government of the United States 
has much to answer for in not having given proper attention 
to the government of Alaska and the development of her 
resources for the benefit of all the people of the country.” 
Her coal lands alone, he says, cover about 1,200 square miles, 
and there are known to be available about fifteen billion tons. 
Appraised at one-half cent per ton in the ground, it is worth 
ten times the amount paid to Russia for the territory by our 
Government. President Taft intended last~ year to visit _ 
Alaska, but was not able to do so. The report of two mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, following their visit to the territory, will 
undoubtedly lead to a thorough investigation of its condi- 
tions and to a systematic supervision and administration of 
the immense properties as yet undeveloped in it. 


&* 


Government Looseness and Loss 

In dry times many forest fires are set by sparks from 
passing locomotives. In the United States such an occur- 
rence is counted as an untoward accident. In Canada it is 
reckoned as a punishable misdemeanor, for which the railroad 
must make restitution. It is part of the duty of the 
mounted police to watch the smokestacks, and when one is 
allowed to go unscreened through a dry district’ to bring 
the responsible parties to trial. The ounce of prevention in 
this course of procedure is worth a pound of cure in fight- 
ing fires once under way. Our lack of proper legislation 


allows railroads to practice criminal negligence with impunity. 
Fi & 


x 


Negroes in Government Service 


It will surprise many who have supposed that negroes are 
shut out of public offices to know that over 14,000 of them are 
in the employ of the Federal Government, a greater number 
than ever before in the history of the country. Their sal- 
aries, as reported by the Republican campaign text-book, 
amount to $8,255,761. The highest salary is $10,000, paid to 
the United States minister to Hayti, but a considerable num- 
ber of colored Government officials receive salaries of from 
$2,500 to $5,000 per year. Nearly three hundred negroes are 
postmasters, while about three thousand are connected with 
the Post Office Department. There are a number of high- 
grade negro clerks in the Patent Office at Washington. 
One of these is an expert examiner who has held his posi- 
tion for twenty-two years. He has traced more than one 
thousand patents issued to members of his race. In the 
Government departments in Washington are 5,768 negroes on 
salaries. There are forty-eight of them in the Library of 
Congress, and one of these has identified 6,000 works 
of negroes in the library. Altogether the influence of the 
negro race in the higher ranges of American life is con- 
siderable and is increasing. 


& 


Misjudgment of the Church 

“What is being done for the struggling girl in great cities? 
Some obscure Y. W. C. A. may have helped her, but the church 
passed her by, and when she fell wept over-her and raised 
money for a rescue home.” Thus wailed a popular railer at 
the church the other day in a New York City pulpit. He is 
employed by a branch of the church and claims to know and 
represent its character. Who created the Y. W. ©. A. and who 
are its members but members of the church? If the church 
helped the struggling girl through an institution of its found- 
ing and now wholly carried on by its members, if it wept over 
her when she fell and built a home to rescue others tempted 
as she was, what would this preacher have the church do but 
more and better work of the same kind? The plain fact is that 
it is popular at present among a good many professing Chris- 
tians and a larger number who make no profession to charge 
against the church all the social evils which most of them do 
little to remove beyond complaint and exhortation. The 
Church of Christ gets no credit from ‘them for what its mem- 
bers do, for the institutions of many kinds which it’ has 
created and sustains to minister to mankind, for the ideas 
and impulses that flow from its bosom in perennial streams 
to nourish and bless what is best in humanity, but only for 
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what it does as an organization, in its corporate capacity. If 
it were not so often and so recklessly criticised by its own 
representatives who have caught the popular ear it would be 
more honored by the world to whom it seeks to give the knowl- 
edge of God and to manifest the spirit of his Son Jesus Christ. 


&* 


Another Curse on Modernism 


So far as precautions can be made to go it ought to be easy 
to keep independent thinking on theology out of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Every priest is obliged to take an iron-clad 
oath that he will submit his mind without reservation to all 
decisions of the Holy See. This oath, recently published, seems 
to leave no loophole through which an honest man could escape 
into a region where he could honorably allow freedom of 
thinking. The Pope utters the mind of the Church, the only 
true Church as implicitly regarded by its members. Cardinal 
Vaughn described it thus at the Eucharist Congress in Mon- 
treal last week: ‘“‘The Church of Christ, indissolubly one, in- 
fallibly true, indestructibly good, is the one and only institu- 
tion that is holding her own, and is semper idem unchanged 
and unchangeable.” Why, then, should the Pope be moved at 
this time to issue another anathema against Modernism? And 
why should French bishops be reproached with abusive lan- 
guage and even accused of atheism? It is hard to suppress 
thought in minds religiously active. It is harder to suppress 
the expression of it when it is opposed by the opprobrious ex- 
posion of external authority. A press bureau at Rome in 
charge of a shrewd journalist, Mgr. Benigni, gives to the world 
much of the news of what is going on in the Vatican and of 
the relation of the papal authority to France, Spain and other 
Catholic countries. Naturally, unbiassed accounts of the prog- 
ress of Modernism would not come from that source. Never- 
theless we suspect that it is making a good deal of progress. 
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A New Center for Work in Spain 


The many transitions through which the school founded 
at San Sebastian, Spain, thirty-five years ago by Alice 
Gordon Gulick has passed have proved the vitality of 
the enterprise and its deep root in the affections of the 
Spanish people. So will it be, we hope, in the case 
of the latest move which the American Board has felt 
called upon to make in behalf of this work. ‘The Inter- ° 
national Institute for Girls in Spain, incorporated in 1892 by 
Mrs. Gulick for the purpose of raising money for an academic 
building, and being legally empowered to hold property in 
Spain, has in the course of the years fulfilled its original mis- 
sion, and now would create and sustain its own independent 
educational work in Madrid. Having found that the number 
of girls in Spain desiring to avail themselves of the higher 
education which the corporation had labored to make possible 
was exceedingly limited, the directors determined to enlarge 
their scope and offer classes in all grades. There is much 
room in Spain for education for girls, but not for two schools 
giving the same instruction under one roof, and it was there? 
fore deemed advisable for the Board to seek a home elsewhere. 
The corporation had acquired property in Madrid, while the 
Board had only rented, hence the Madrid field was left to them, 
and after much careful investigation the city of Barcelona was 
decided upon for the Board’s school. Into the midst of this 
pulsating; aggressive section the work has been removed dur- 
ing the past summer. Here a hearty welcome has been found, 
stimulated by a desire for progress and advancement along all 
lines. Mr. Gulick intends to make his home with the school; 
the boarding department will largely follow it, and there seems 
reason to look for a good day school as the result of the 
demand for such instruction on the part of the community 
in Barcelona. May this latest step lead the school to heights 
of success not realized heretofore. 


We remind writers for our Readers’ Forum 
that we do not print letters making unsup- 
ported charges against men in public office or 
implying that they are without a sense of 
honor. 


Opened with the largest attendance on 
record—this is the news item from several 
hundreds of schools and colleges this week. 
So long as the country keeps on growing, how 
can we help it? 


Fourteen million copies of speeches made 
by Congressmen have this year been printed 
and sent out at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. Did you read those that came to you? 
You helped to pay for them. 


Roosevelt and Bryan are the two greatest 
American educators. Bryan gets the most 
money for his teaching work, Roosevelt gets 
the most fun. The people will pay the cost 
of the experiments they are led to make in 
sociology. . 


No one in this country has reason to com- 
plain of .not being able to get the news of 
the day. Over two hundred “million pounds 
of news paper were used to spread it in the 
single month of June. About one-half of 
that amount was also used for book paper. 


Of the more than 71,000 persons marching 
in the Labor Day parade in New: York City 
the larger half were women. This fact is 
significant of a notable change in progress 
in our industrial and social conditions. Per- 
haps it foreshadows a change in political 
conditions also. 


Father Vaughn of England, speaking be- 
fore the Montreal Eucharistic Congress last 
week, hit off modern life fairly well when he 
declared, “‘We are living in a day ‘of head- 
lines, snapshots, taxicabs and music halls.” 
But why did he leave out the flying ma- 
chines? 


Editorial In Brief 


A long list could be made of Americans 
traveling abroad or sojourning at watering 
places in this country who have been robbed 
of their jewelry. Somehow it seems to a 
plain man that these people are to be con- 
gratulated on having been relieved of the 
care of such coveted trifles. 


We are receiving a large number of young 
Chinamen to be educated in our colleges and 
universities. It may be worth while to re- 
member that the Chinese Government has 
issued a decree that marriages of these stu- 
dents with women of this country will not 
be recognized as legal in China. 


Statistics gathered from sixty-five Amer- 
ican Cities indicate that not less than 12,500 
persons took their own lives last year. Bos- 
ton had 124 suicides. The means used in 
more than half of these cases were either 
firearms or poisons. What an amount of 
human misery is indicated by these figures! 


More than a million and a half of copies 
of portions of the Scriptures were circulated 
in China last year, according to the Bible 
Society Record, and ninety-nine out of every 
hundred were purchased by Chinese. India 
took 780,000 copies. It doesn’t look as though 
the Bible were getting out of date or out of 
print. 


This is the great country for candy, and 
it is growing greater. Forty years ago the 
average consumption of sugar in the United 
States was nearly thirty-two pounds for 
each person. Last year it was eighty-two 
pounds, nearly three times as much. Den- 
tists and doctors have profited by this in- 
crease as well as confectioners. 


The Outlook furnishes another of the many 
series of answers from men to the question 
why they don’t go to church. The answers 
do not differ from those heretofore published. 
We would like to see a collection of answers 


from Christian men of influence in the life of 
the country and the world to the question 
why they do go to church. 


As in previous years our columns are open 
this year to nominations briefly expressed 
for the moderatorship of the National Coun- 
cil. It is generally understood that a min- 
ister will be chosen in view of the fact that 
a layman, Hon. T. C. MacMillan, has held 
the office for the last three years. As a rule, 
since the institution of the Council in 1865, 
the office has alternated between ministers 
and laymen. 


Cleveland preferred electric car rides at 
three cents which in other cities cost five 
cents, but now that it has discovered that 
it gets only three-cent rides, and that stuffy 
box cars were offered instead of the pleasant 
open cars which others get for five cents, it 
is beginning to be ready to pay more and get 
more. It takes a good while for most people 
to learn that there are never more than one 
hundred cents in a dollar. 


The Illinois primary election, Sept. 15, 
brought out in Cook County alone 76 aspir- 
ants for a seat in the State Senate and 189 
for a seat in the House. Of that number the 
Legislative Voters’ League indorses only 15 
for the Senate and 46 for the House. Ac- 
cording to this judgment, there are in Chi- 
eago and vicinity four or five times as many 
men who make a serious business of seeking 
public ofhee as are fit to take it. 


Is criticism of hour-long sermons prompted 
by the lack of importance of the theme or 
lack of value in the treatment of it? At 
The Hague tribunal Sir Robert Finley spoke 
eight days, and the attorney general for 
Great Britain and Senator Root for the 
United States each spoke six days. Are the 
Newfoundland fisheries more interesting than 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or are questions 
about the former more difficult to solye? 
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A new court was opened in New York 
City last week for the settlement of family 
troubles. It is called the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. Henceforth two kinds of :court- 
ing will claim consideration, the one before 
and the other after marriage. The constitu- 
tionality of the court is to be tested by the 
allied societies of suffragists, who are as vig- 
orously opposed to post as to ante-courting. 


We are apt to speak of the bathroom as a 
very modern convenience and to pride our- 
selves on greater cleanliness than our fathers 
could boast of. But recent discoveries in the 
ruins of the city of Assur on the Tigris 
River, the oldest center of Assyrian life, 
show that no house, even the poorest, was 
without a bathroom. Mesopotamia regarded 


that furnishing of a home essential some 
thousands of years before America was 
named. 


A well-known physician just starting for 
eight months of travel and rest in Europe 
has arranged to have his copy of The. Con- 
gregationalist sent each week so that he may, 
as nearly as possible, receive it as regularly 
as if he were at home. It is: pleasant to 
know that Vhe Congregationalist is thus 
counted among the necessities: of life ‘by 
some of, its readers, and we hope it will in 
this case prove as welcome as a friend’s face 
in a strange land. , 


The Massachusetts State Board of Health 
follows the example of boards of, several 
other states in abolishing common drinking 
cups. After October first it will be unlawful 
to use them in public institutions, schools, 
theaters, railway stations or other public 
places. . Some churches will continue for 
a while to use a common drinking cup at the 
Lord’s Supper, though that will be against 
the law strictly construed. Good sense and 
cleanliness, however, will prevail in due time. 


It is no reflection on President Hliot that 
the managers of the Burlington Railroad have 
taken his five-foot library out of its Pullman 
trains. But it seems strange that they 
should have supposed that people travel by 
rail in order to educate themselves in classic 
love. A Pullman car on a limited train is 
rather an expensive cloister in which to 
study the works of Homer, Plato, Emerson 
and John Woolman, and commercial tray- 
elers and tourisis ave not looking for such 
cloisters. 


A whole family, husband, wife and six 
children have been brutally murdered in Reg- 
gio, the Italian city that suffered so terribly 
in the recent earthquake. They had lately 
returned home from the United States, and 
it is believed that they were murdered by 
-the Black Hand society, a gang of Italian 
villains in New York. It ought to be possi- 
ble for decent Italians and American citizens 
to combine to hunt down these wretches and 
hang those convicted of murder and send the 
remainder of them back to Italy. 


New York City, says its Commissioner of 
Weights and Measures, Mr. Driscoll, is pay- 
ing $80,000,000 a year in the reductions of 
quantity due to what are called trade cus- 
toms. “It has,” he said, “infected the most 
healthy of business houses in the United 
States, and its infection has run through the 
blood of the firm from the very head to the 
smallest employee.’ The poor are the great- 
est sufferers and next to them the housewife 
at the telephone. Of course no Christian 
knowingly has a share in these usages which 
are an abomination to the Lord. 


A Y. M. C. A. secretary says in Associa- 
tion. Men: “During my secretaryship I 
have helped nearly four hundred men, 
financially and otherwise by loans and serv- 
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ice, who were strangers to me, but not 
more than eight of these men either repaid 
their loans or filled their promise of report- 
ing to me.” In other words, the painful 
search for an honest man prosecuted by the 
ancient Diogenes grows only a little less ex- 
hausting! This testimony suggests how the 
loss of the sense of honor goes with and 
often, before failures in life. 


The sweeping Democratic victory in Maine 


last. Monday cannot be accounted for by 
local issues mainly. It is an expression of 
dissatisfaction with existing political condi- 
tions in the only way in which the people 
can effectively express themselves, and it will 
undoubtedly be repeated in other sections of 
the country. We can afford to wait a little 
before attempting to interpret its full mean- 
ing. It is easier to express dissatisfaction 
than to remove its causes. It may be that 
this election marks the beginning of a new 
constructive period in the history of our 
government. It certainly foreshadows a 
period of uncertainty, experiment and ex- 
citing controversy in politics. 
2 

An excellent financial showing, on the 
whole, it is which the American Board will 
be able to make as it approaches its cen- 
tennial anniversary. Although the goal of 
a million dollars was not absolutely reached, 
its receipts fall only eleven thousand dollars 
short and aggregate $989,000. The gifts 
from the churches and individuals show the 
remarkable gain of $48,000. The deficit, 
about $6,000, is much smaller than was 
feared August first. ‘The response to public 
and private appeals has been so generous 
that only a small debt remains, and that 
could have been avoided had it been thought 
best to keep the treasurer’s books open a 
few days more. 


In The Congregationalist of Sept. 3 Thomas 
Todd, the veteran but still active Boston 
printer, esteemed alike by his fellow-crafts- 
men and his fellow-churchmen, stated his 
views on the labor question. As a constant 
employer of a large foree of men and women 
for many years, he is in a position to illus- 
trate practically the friendliness which he 
believes should exist between capital and 
labor, and from time to time, without any 
flourish of trumpets, he shows his good will 
in novel fashion. One day last week he as- 
sembled all his compositors and pressmen and 
surprised each with a five-dollar gold piece, 
the occasion being his seventy-fifth birthday. 
He acted on the lines of the parable of the 
householder, for the office boy who was hired 
only the other day received as much as his 
oldest workman, But in this case there was 
no murmuring one against the other, but in- 
stead, three.cheers for the popular and 
{rusted employer. 

Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, one of the, American 
speakers at the Berlin International Con- 
gress of Liberals says that the interest in the 
meeting on the ground was a great surprise 
to him. Many of the sessions were thronged, 
the common people displaying an eagerness 
to hear the debates and the addresses. He 
thinks this partly due to the fact that on the 
Continent the Liberal movement of thought 
is not associated with any one or two de- 
nominations as it is in America and England, 
but within the Hstablished Church are men 
of pronounced Liberal tendencies, ready to 
be allied with such a movement, but not dis- 
posed to change their ecclesiastical status. 
Professor Rauschenbusch also reports a grat- 
ifying inerease of total abstinence in Ger- 
many, particularly among army officials. In 
view of his German affiliations and of his 
frequent visits to the Fatherland his testi- 
mony is all the more weighty. Dr. Rausch- 
enbusch continues to be the recipient of invi- 
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tations from many places in this country 
where his writings and addresses on Social 
Christianity have made him welcome. He 
will deliver, this coming winter, a series of 
lectures at the University of Wisconsin. 


Our number this week betrays the fact 
that the great Congregational rally in Boston 
is not far off. Rev. J. D. Jones, whose pic- 
ture is on our cover, will receive, as the dele- 
gate of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and, Wales, the heartiest of welcomes, 
but were he not thus officially designated to 


bring the greetings of his brethren, he would’ 


be welcomed for his own sake in view of his 
high standing, large achievements and force- 
ful personality. Those who heard him here 
at the International Council in 1899 were 
impressed by his vigor of thought and his 
warm evangelical spirit. On another page 
our English correspondent describes his great 
service in raising a central fund for minis- 
terial relief. Another article in this issue of 
special interest to Council delegates is that 
by Myr. Anderson on Modern Boston. They 
will scan eagerly the day-by-day program 
which we have tried to make as accurate as 
possible, as well as the corrected list of 
official delegates, the most complete and ex- 
act yet published. 


An extended missionary tour is soon to 
be undertaken by Sec. C. H. Patton of the 
American Board. He plans to sail about 
November first for an absence of ten or 
eleven months. He will go first'to Turkey to 
confer with the missionaries there in regard 
to Mohammedan work and then, accom- 
panied by Rev. S. V. Trowbridge of Aintab, 
he will push on to India to attend the con- 
ference of workers among Mohammedans, to 
be held in Lucknow, Jan. 1. After several 
weeks in India he will sail for Hast Africa 
to visit the missions of the Board there and 
then go on to Natal, in order to be present 
at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the work in that colony. - After those 
festivities, for which preparations have long 
been making, he will conclude his African 
tour by visiting the West Central Mission, 
never before inspected by a representative 
of the Board. This trip is not a formal dep- 
utation but naturally Dr. Patton goes as the 
representative of the Board and will make 
himself as helpful-as possible to the mission- 
aries on the ground who are eagerly antici- 
pating the speeches and good cheer he will 
bring. Mrs. Patton and his two daughters 
accompany Dr. Patton as far as Naples and 
will spend the winter in Switzerland. 


An event of importance in the field of reli- 


gious journalism is the consolidation soon to 
take place of the Interior, for many years 
the strongest Presbyterian paper in this 
country, and the Westminster of Philadel- 
phia, started a few years ago by Dr. 'R. S. 
Holmes. Both names will be dropped and 
the journal known as The Continent. Dr. 
Holmes will be retained as editorial writer, 
and Nolan R. Best who, though a much 
younger man, has demonstrated his conspic- 
uous ability as a religious journalist, will be 
the editor, with headquarter¢ at New York, 
but the paper will continue to be issued from 
Chicago. William T. Ellis of Philadelphia, 
a zealous Presbyterian layman and widely 
known as a forceful writer on réligious and 
missionary themes, will be The Continent’s 
“editor afield.” It will seek to approve it- 
self to the entire Presbyterian church in the 
North and ultimately in the South, but it 
will not be narrowly denominational in its 
outlook. Indeed, it has always been a broad 
gauge journal, and we expect to see under 
the new régime an even larger emphasis 
upon the things whieh Christians have in 
common. We congratulate our two contem- 
poraries’ on their prospective wedding. We 


wish for them all the joy and prosperity that 


customarily attend a happy marriage.. 


! 
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Why I Am a Denominationalist 
A Reply to a Fair and Timely Question 


[In his emphasis in this article on denom- 
jnational loyalty Professor Mathews does 
not write as a theorist but as one who has 
done royal service for the Baptist churches 
of this country. Indeed he has been one of 
the most earnest and efficient workers in 
behalf of the recently organized Baptist 
General Convention, and the policy of co- 
hesion and supervision which it represents. 
A remarkably versatile man is Professor 
Mathews. Besides holding his New Testa- 
ment Chair at Chicago University, he finds 
time to edit that bright monthly, The World 
Today, and gives to the public every now and 
then such weighty books as “The Church and 
the Changing Order” and “The Social Gos- 
pel.” —Ep1irors. | 


The word ‘“denominationalist” may not 
ever be given full literary standing, but at 
least it avoids wearisome paraphrase. By 
its use I would indicate not so much a theory 
as to the ultimate organization of the King- 
dom of God, but a practical appreciation of 
denominations as they exist. The word does 
not commit one to a belief in the senseless 
multiplication of small sects and much less 
to the perpetuation of all causes of disagree- 
ment. A denominationalist, as I would use 
the term, is a Christian who identifies him- 
self with some body of Protestant Chris- 
tianity sufficiently significant to be worthy 
of independent organization. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


I am a denominationalist, in the first 
place, because a man cannot engage effect- 
ively in church work without belonging to a 
denomination. True, there are a few inde- 
pendent local bodies that are doing admira- 
ble work. But such churches have little 
more than local influence except as their 
pastors or members belong to some body of 
national organization. “As Christianity is 
organized today a man who wishes to share 
in any really large Christian movement can 
work best in connection with the great soci- 
eties which have been organized along de- 
nominational lines. 


AN INUERITOR OF CAPITAL 


In the second place, I am a denomination- 
alist, because each great body of Protestant 
Christians perpetuates the momentum of its 
past. Legitimately or illegitimately, it is 
sometimes easier to arouse, for instance, 
Presbyterian Christian enthusiasm than it is 
to arouse Christian enthusiasm among Pres- 
byterians. Similarly in other denominations. 
It would be a great loss‘to lose such mo- 
mentum. It is true that we have abolished 
many of these denominational appeals which 
arrogate to ourselves perfection in church 
doctrine and polity, but there none the less 
persists a denominational esprit de corps, 
which is a great re-enforcement for the more 
fundamental Christian esprit de corps. 

We see the same thing among some fam- 
ilies where the memory of the achievements 
_ of the patriotism of one’s ancestors is a re- 

_ enforcement of the patriotism that springs 
from a sense of membership in a nation. As 
we humans are constituted at present, we 
often if not generally, can accomplish  pri- 
mary duties by raising enthusiasm for sec- 
ondary duties that involve the primary. 


EACH BODY CONTRIBUTES SOMETHING 


In the third place, I am a denomination- 
alist because I believe denominations are a 


desirable and practicable method of organiz- 
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Professor in the University of Chicago 


ing the Chureh Universal. 
have its artillery, infantry, cavalry, engi- 
neers, In the division of labor each one of 
these arms has its appointed task. It would 
be a mistake to attempt to make the infantry 
do the work of the artillery. So in the army 
of the Lord we need organization. Hvery 
Christian serves under the same general and 
belongs to the same army, but in the division 
of labor he can stand for certain aspects of 
religion. So, also, in politics men of un- 
doubted loyalty and patriotism ally them- 
selves with different parties. 

Such a diyision insures. the maintenance 
of certain aspects of Christian truth which 
might pass into desuetude if they did not 
mark out the task for definite groups of men 
and women. The Church Universal should 
stand for the gospel of the New Testament 
and the finality of Christian experience; the 
Baptist emphasizes these qualities. It should 
stand for a profound confidence in the sov- 
ereignty of God and the finality of his 
will; the Presbyterian emphasizes these. It 
should stand for human responsibility and 
freedom in the choice of salvation; the Meth- 
odist emphasizes these. It should stand for 
democracy in church government, and the 
appreciation of all forms of rational culture; 
the Congregationalist stands for: these. 


An army has to 


NO MONOPOLY 


Similarly we could go through the other 
great bodies—they each stand for the em- 
phasis of some great truth of Christianity 
which. the others are in danger of overlook- 
ing. It is to be noticed, however, that it is 
a matter -:f emphasis not of monopoly. No 
single denomination has an exclusive claim 
on its particular doctrine any more than one 
division of an army has an exclusive claim 
on fighting. Wach, as it were, sees to it that 
some particukar truth or practice is given 
proper recognition. It may happen that in 
some cases a denomination over-emphasizes 
its truth or so ignores other truth as to make 
it schismatic rather than co-operative. The 
history of such denominations shows, how- 
ever, that they cease to be of first-class “sig- 
nificance except possibly as counter irritants 
in doctrinal development. 


"AN AID TO CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


I am ‘a denominationalist, in the fifth 
place, because a denomination permits peo- 
ple of peculiar temperaments, social condi- 
tions and education to unite constructively 
rather than to perpetuate discord. Indeed, 
I am almost tempted to say that the sect 
is a sort of ecclesiastical safety valve. It 
is much better for cranks to organize them- 
selves into little bodies where they may do 
whatever good is possible for them rather 
than that they should remain with others 


‘with whom they cannot co-operate but whom 


they can irritate. However wise. may be 
such an estimate of the social significance 
of ‘‘Come outers,” it is to my mind clear that 
efficiency lies along the line of co-operation 
that is really sincere and hearty. 

I would not overestimate this argument, 
but taking men as they are, it would be 
difficult, for example, to get a born Presby- 
terian to work whole-heartedly with a born 
Methodist, or a born Baptist with a born 
Hpiscopalian. When they segregate them- 
selves by each joining others of their kind 
to spread the gospel great results follow. 
While it is true that most people enter a 
denomination without great. deliberation, the 
fact* that they remain in the denomination 


is due, in part at least, to some community 
of temperament or social interest. 


FAVORS DEMOCRACY 


In the sixth place, I am a denominationai- 
ist because denominations as now organized 
cut across geographical 
social classes, as individual churches are 
likely not to do. True, the same approach 
to the democracy of the spirit might be pos-_ 
sible in case of a unified Protestantism with- 
out denominational bodies. But that is pre- 
cisely the point. Protestantism is too demo- 
eratic for absolute unity. An aristocratic 
Christendom, like’. Roman Catholicism, is 
able to cut across social classes to some ex- 
tent, but this has not been true in any 
marked degree in any democracy. Whatever 
may be the difrerences in wealth and social 
position among our local churches, there is 
an equality in denominational bonds. 


boundaries and 


THE LAYMAN’S CHANCE 


In the seventh place, I am a denomina- 
tionalist because in the division of Protes- 
tantism among denominations there is much 
larger opportunity for effective careers on 
the part of laymen. A completely unified 
Christianity means either a hierarchical aris- 
tocracy or an_ ecclesiastical bureaucracy. 
That is plain enough in the Roman Catholic 
Church and is becoming plainer in the Hpis- 
copal Church. 


THE WAY TO UNITY 


I am a denominationalist, in the eighth 
place, because I believe that unification of 
Protestantism will only come through the 
co-operation of denominations. Whatever 
the distant future may hold in store, the 
present situation pleads for denominational 
co-operation and federation, not ecclesiastical 
unity. Such a federation will 


ignore geo- 
graphic divisions, social classifications, and 
will bring to the service of the church uni- 


versal the enthusiasm born of history, a 
unity of spirit, with variety of organization, 
and a supplementary emphasis of different 
Christian truths. 

As I read denominationalism at the pres- 
ent time, it has ceased to be centrifugal and 
has become centripetal. The 2ederation of 
Churches of Christ in North America is a 
striking exposition ot what is already possi- 
ble, at least in theory. We are not ready 
yet for church unity. Of course I should 
be glad if ultimately .everybody became a 
Baptist, but that does not seem to me at 
the time of writing highly probable, or in- 
deed desirable, until the Baptists are less 
“Baptistic.’ And when they reach that 
stage they will become Congregationalists. 
I am not clear that there would be great 
gain in such a change. 

Hor my part, I would not abolish denom 
inations if I could. It will be a long time 
before we get chureh unity along a com- 
mon divisor of such Christian beliefs which 
everybody holds. We have that comr on 
divisor now, and it holds us together as 
Christians. But common divisors never 
breed enthusiasm. But we can get co-opera- 
tion and federation which shall conserve the 
effectiveness born of denominational 
izations. 


organ- 
We can be taught the perspective 


of the importance of beliefs; we can learn 


a tolerance which is infinitely better than 
indifferentism on one hand and sectarian 
anathemas on the other; and we can grow 
broad enough to co-operate with any man or 
group of men who confess that Jesus is the 
Christ, the glory of God the Father. 
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The Pilgrim city as it looks from our editorial windows 


The City of Pilgrim Lore 


A Few Suggestions for Boston’s Visiting and Revisiting Friends 


Almost as soon as persons with large his- 
torical bumps alight from the train in Bos- 
ton they begin to feel an odd depression. 
They may scarcely have started on their 
jaunt uptown when they realize that nearly 
every street corner and each crooked alley 
is a “famous site.” To keep abreast with 
so bewildering a panorama of ancient lore, 
or even to glance at every sacred spot, is no 
common feat. Yet the consciousness of 
shrines omitted increasingly palls and sad- 
dens one. The average happy-go-lucky -vis- 
itor therefore makes no consistent attempt 


Boston’s famous Public Library, with our 
—_— a 


By George J. Anderson 


to do all things and confines himself to a 
group of conventional sights. . Hence, to 
leave Boston merely with well-defined mem- 
ories of the hoary old State House, the Pub- 
lic Library, the sweet-scented Gardens and 
Bunker Hill Monument is to be an informed 
tourist. But from the innumerable other 
spots that returning guests will visit and re- 
visit each will choose his favorites, those best 
fitted to his fancies or genealogy. 

Perhaps the Man from Missouri will head 
directly to where the storied buildings on 
Beacon Hill—among them. our Congregational 


House, of course—overlook the staid old city. 
Then along chosen paths he may go in any 
direction and strike history, veins and ores 
of it everywhere! Perhaps he goes down 
though the Common, treading the Long Walk 
where the Autocrat wooed his schoolmistress 
friend, past the Frog Pond into whose brack- 
ish waters ancestral scolds were dipped and 
dipped again. Beneath his feet rumbles the 
muffled traffic of the Subway. Near the 
lower end the Man from Missouri will come 
across one of Boston’s choice collection of 
historic graveyards. Hic jacct the artist 


New Old South across the way 
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Stuart, painter of the Washington portraits, 
and not far away the remains of the first 
Chinaman buried in America. Lonely dust 
so far from Mongolian ancestry! 


STATELY COPLEY SQUARE 


Likely enough our traveler prefers to con- 
tinue his walk through the Gardens where 
every kind of shrub suited to this eccentric 
New Hngland climate is represented. Walk- 
ing down Boylston Street, past where the 
statued Channing mutely surveys the doors 
of his former church, past the several Tech- 
nology buildings, he is soon in Copley Square. 
This is indeed a fit halting place. There is 
massive Trinity where the revered Brooks 
was heard for twenty-two years, and there 
also, nestling at its base the St. Gaudens 
tribute to his memory; the old Art Museum 
now abandoned to smaller fairs and exposi- 
tions; the beautiful front of the Public Li- 
brary, largest circulating library in the 
world; across, our own handsome New Old 
South where Dr. Gordon is starting on his 
second quarter century, and nearer still, an- 
cient Second Church where Ralph Waldo 
Emerson served a brief pastorate. With 
such a circuit, Copley Square is indeed an 
impressive spectacle by day and by night, it 
is claimed, the best lighted public square in 
the world. 

The fame of some new public buildings 
doubtless lures our Missouri friend still far- 
ther out up Huntington Avenue. With brief 
glances at familiar Mechanics Hall, before 
whose doors is the bust of Paul Revere, first 
president of the Association, the two million 
dollar Mother Church of Christian Science, 
imposing Symphony Hall, he is confronted 
by the mtew Opera House. It is a simple 
structure, yet our friend should realize that 
its interior represents the best siftings of 
Huropean capitals. A little beyond, the 
splendid new Museum of Fine Arts likewise 
summarizes several years’ delvings into the 
best of foreign architecture. If pressed for 
time just now, the Man from Missouri must 
not forget to make a mental note to inspect 
at leisure the treasures in its beautiful 
chambers. Near at hand is the prize exhibit 
of Harvard’s professional schools, the shining 
white group of the Medical School buildings. 
Our friend will confess that here three mil- 
lion dollars have been marvelously used. 
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_ Harvard's three milton dollar annex, the Medical School 
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DOWN-TOWN WALKS 

But this has been no mollycoddle tramp, 
and perhaps he is glad to return to his base 
of supplies. When another lull comes in his 
engagements, he will doubtless welcome the 
opportunity to seek out the opposite direction 
and ramble through the civilized down-town 
cowpaths which Boston accepts in lieu of 
streets. We might go down over Cornhill, 
said to be more Hnglish than Hngland itself, 
and pry into the alley where was the print- 
ing-shop rendezvous of the Tea Party braves 
and opposite, another like establishment 
where young Ben Franklin learned his trade. 
There is also the old State House, of course, 
where the highly up-to-date entrances of the 
Kast Boston Tunnel succeed the ancient 
stocks, pillory and whipping post. I think 
we should all be surprised if our inquisitive 
Missouri guest did not enjoy a stroll through 
the market section where he will perhaps be 
as much interested in the beeves and yege- 
tables as in Faneuil Hall, cradle of his lib- 
erty. Still farther down come to his nostrils 
the unwonted salt and fishy smells of Atlan- 
tic Avenue wharves. 

Some of the party may be wearying of the 
slime and the roar of the traffic, however, 
and a return to Tremont Street is a pleasant 
compromise. Just out of Scollay Square is 
another venerable graveyard where Governor 
Winthrop, the grandfather of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and other memorable souls rest for- 
ever oblivious to the noise of the crowd. 
King’s Chapel, very nearly the same yester- 
day, today and forever, guards one end of the 
cemetery. Perhaps the visitor craves a look 
into the solemn interior where an Hpiscopal 
body became the first Unitarian Church. 
Sitting in an ancient pew, where the world’s 
work scarcely intrudes upon ear or mind, he 
can imagine eloquent Morton declaiming over 
the coffin of Gen. Joseph Warren, appealing 
for independence as the price of martyred 
blood. No wonder the Chapel’s Loyalist rec- 
tor had just fled to Halifax with the church 
plate, vestments and registers ! 


SOME MEMORABLE GRAVES 


But passing moments call the idler out 
into the street. There is Tremont Temple, 
down-town Baptist institution and fourth 
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edifice on this site. In the public hall of the 
second one, Charles Dickens gave some last 
readings to American audiences. The pres- 
ent building is the home base of Christian 
Endeavor and recently was the nerve center 
for the Chapman campaign. On the other 
side of the street, at the heels of the Congre- 
gational House, is another historic burying 
ground, the “Granary.” Almost at the win- 
dows of subterranean Pilgrim Hall lie the 
Franklin parents, Paul Revere, the victims 
of the Boston Massacre, John Hancock, Sam- 
uel Adams, Robert Treat Paine and other 
original insurgents, and appropriately enough 
to Congregational minds, Rev. Pierre Daillé, 
pastor of the Huguenots who came to Boston 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Why speak here of the memories of Brim- 
stone Corner and Park Street Church—al- 
ways Park Street without the denominational 
tag? The movements of national and de- 
nominational importance which it has fos- 
tered, and the choice bits of history linked to 
the old edifice, are known to all. There it 
stands, sturdy champion of safe and sane 
orthodoxy. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HARVARD 


If our friend has not reserved one or two 
half days for little pilgrimages out of town 
it is a pity. Surely he will wish to go across 
the Charles into Cambridge and visit—again 
or for the first time—ancient Harvard still 
intent upon the task begun in 1636. Perhaps 
the Man from Missouri will take one of the 
many sight-seeing cars for this trip, though 
they will not permit of a leisurely ramble 
through the elm-guarded Yard—never the 
campus !—through the University Museum 
and its marvelous collection of glass flowers, 
and perhaps out to the great white Stadium 
and its silent arena. Not far from the Yard 
is going up the new plant of Andover Semi- 
nary. Then, as a dutiful American, he must 
go over to the Washington Elm, where the 
great leader first assumed his command, now 
aged sentinel before Dr. MclXenzie’s hand- 
some church. Not far distant, too, are the 


homes of Longfellow and Lowell, visited by 
all their admirers. 

Our Missouri friend might come back by 
way of Brookline, richest town in the world. 
The facetious lecturer of your sightseeing 
will tell you that, 


automobile and more; 
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Cornhill—one of Boston’s winding old ways 


that ‘every blade of grass has a greenback, 
evety horse a check, every bird a bill, the 
police stations are full of ‘coppers’ and even 
the flowers have a (s)cent!”” The road home 
will lead past many handsome residences, 
probably through the picturesque Fenway 
and by Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Venetian Palace. 
Surely, also, there will be a ride out through 
the beautiful Newtons and an afternoon 
elosed by a stroll through Wellesley’s spa- 
cious grounds and along Lake Waban. ‘The 
Blue Hills, too, Boston’s nearest “‘moun- 
tains,” will beckon the trampers, and few 
will criticise the panorama that unfolds be- 
neath Great Blue and its cocked hat of an 
observatory. : 


VARIED BYWAYS 


But here we are back in town again, and 
still so much ground uncovered! To him 
who loves the literary flavor are left many 


shrines, the Boston Athenzeurn, couched low 
beside the Congregational House, Mt. Vernon 
Street and Louisburg Square, so intertwined 
with the lives of Holmes, Alcott, Aldrich, 
Howells and others. To him who would pur- 
sue brotherhood studies among other peoples 
are left Chinatown, Little Italy, the Ghetto. 
To him who would see our Good Samaritans 
are left the settlements and social service 
branches, South Hnd House, Morgan Memo- 
rial, the seamen’s bethels and many such. 
To him who is absorbed in the young are left 
schools and institutions of many grades and 
classes. ‘To the churchman beckon invitingly 
pilgrimages to Salem, Plymouth and other 
sacred spots. To him who prefers quiet 
rambles, either in solitude or among elegant 
surroundings, are left the handsome avenues 
and parkways. Much for some and a little 
for all, this is the offering to the nation from 
the Hub of the Universe! 


An English Religious Leader 


Rev. J. D. Jones’s American Errand 


By Our London Correspondent 


Rev. J. D. Jones, who has been selected to 
represent English Congregationalism at the 
Triennial Congregational Council this au- 
tumn is not unknown in America. He was a 
delegate at the Boston International Congre- 
gational Council and left happy memories 
behind him. A more representative delegate 
Wnglish Congregationalism could not possi- 
bly select. 

Mr. Jones, who has established a reputa- 
tion as the best servant his denomination has 
ever had, has just closed his year of chair- 
manship of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, and no chairman in the 
whole history of the Union ever did it nobler 
on harder service-in a spirit of joyous sac- 
rifice. He undertook a great task—the 
launching of a Central Fund for the better 
sustenance of the ministry. The Fund aims 
at raising £250,000 ($1,250,000), and it was 
believed that four years would be required to 
secure so large a capital amount. But Mr. 
Jones in a single year succeeded in raising 
over half the amount and so guaranteed the 
ultimate triumph of the ambitious project. 
To achieve this he “scorned delights and 
lived laborious days,” traveled from end to 
end of Hngland with the energy of a St. Paul, 
visited every county and almost every great 
town,. buttonholea every wealthy Congrega- 
tionalist and by sheer persuasiveness loosed 


their purse-strings. It is computed that dur- 
ing his year of office he raised £300 a day 
($1,500) for Congregationalism. 


A CONSTANTLY GROWING CAREER 


Need I say that Mr. Jones is Welsh? His 
name proclaims it and his speech bewrayeth 
him. But if he was born amid the Welsh 
hills, the son of a famous Welsh hymnologist, 
he owes his education to Hnglish schools, 
universities and theological colleges. His 
Celtic emotionalism was tempered by resi- 
dence as a boy in an industrial town in Lan- 
cashire and at Manchester Grammar School, 
Owens College (now the Victoria Univer- 
sity) and Lancashire Independent College he 
caught the practical spirit. which makes his 
idealism an operative thing. 

Graduating M.A. and then taking his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree, he entered the 
ministry a finely tempered instrument for 
evangelical service. At Lincoln first and 
then at Bournemouth Mr. Jones has wielded 
a powerful influence. His is essentially a 
spiritual force. He comes closest to Dr. 
J. HW. Jewett in this characteristic. All his 
energy and vitality, moral and spiritual, are 
bent to this one end. And all along he has 
spent himself for the churches of Congrega- 
tionalism, counting loss gain if he could, at 
any expenditure of time and strength, stim- 
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ulate and inspire the rural churches. In his 
own county of Hampshire he has been some- 
thing of a bishop, and there are a dozen 
healthy churches in the Bournemouth area 
that owe their prosperity and perhaps their 
existence to this persistent encourager. 


IRENIC YET PROGRESSIVE 


Mr. Jones is a broad man in build and 
mind, Though essentially evangelical and 
clinging tenaciously to what he regards as 
the pivotal dogmas, his outlook is open.. He 
studies big maps and takes long views. He 
understands men and is a master of assem- 
blies. His skill, not to say cunning, in: car- 
rying his revolutionary Central Fund scheme 
through the Congregational Council—a body 
of 300 men, all talkers and many of them 
very conservative—won him general admira- 
tion. -His advocacy of the scheme up and 
down the country, often in the face of al- 
most sullen dislike of what is regarded by 
some Congregationalists as its infringement 
of the sacred principle of the autonomy of 
each church, has been marked by tact, bon- 
homie and persuasiveness in a remarkable 


degree. The charm of the man is his human- 
ness. Ministers are impelled to appreciate 


his genuine brotherliness; laymen like him 
for his freedom from parsonic professional- 
ism. i 

AN INTIMATE FRIENDSHIP 


“J. D.,” as every one in Wnglish Congrega- 
tionalism calls Mr, Jones, with a familiarity 
which indexes his popularity, is forty-five 
and just two days older than Rey. C. Silves- 
ter Horne, who has succeeded him in the 
chair of the Union and who is planning a 
three months’ visit to America in the fall of 
next year. Mr. Jones and Mr. Horne are 
bosom friends, with the friendship of a 
David and Jonathan. They have been 
brother-campaigners on many a field and on 
many a golf course, too. For years they 
have made it a habit to devote a week to- 
gether to a pilgrimage among the 
churches in one or other of the Hnglish 
shires. And, modern to the finger-tips both, 
they have made the automobile the vehicle of 
their pilgrimage. The daily program has 
been golf in the morning, a preaching service 
in a village chapel in the afternoon and a 
meeting in some other yillage chapel in the 
evening. 

‘To these tours many a jaded rural minister 
dates the renaissance of enthusiasm in his 
secluded corner of the ministry, and many 
a village church has been quickened and re- 
vived in spirit by the sense the visit has 
given it, of vital association with a full and 
abounding denominational life. Both men 
are magnetic personalities, full of contagious 
enthusiasms and impetuous ardor. They 
make their own atmosphere and carry with 
them the breeze of the mountain tops. Both 
are conspicuously free from any taint of com- 
mercialism or monetary greed. They are the 
finest flower of modern puritanism—the 
products of broad culture and earnest devo- 
tion. Mr. Jones is the finer preacher; Mr. 
Horne the abler speaker. In the pulpit Mr. 
Jones has very few equals in England. That 
is his throne. On the platform Mr. Silvester 
Horne has no superior in Hngland; indeed, 
good judges declare that he is the best 
speaker in this country. He is the first Eng- 
lishman to take a seat 
Commons as a member of Parliament while 
holding the pastorate of a church. But he 
has always cut his own paths. 

Readers of The Congregationalist haye had 
opportunities of judging Mr. J. D. Jones's 
caliber as a writer and thinker from his 
devotional articles. In this yery difficult 
field of authorship, in which suecess is rarely 
attained, Mr. Jones has proved his freshness 
and originality of thought and his command 
of a chaste and arresting style. With all his 
accomplishments and versatility Mr. Jones’ 
remains a simple, frank, unaffected’ Cliris-: 
tian gentleman. 
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Uncle Harris’s Business Method 


The Deacon’s Two-Handed Benevolence 


I had been Uncle Harris’s pastor for 
nearly two years before I discovered his 
method of doing business; and previous to 
my enlightenment I had some most unpas- 
toral thoughts about him. In my heart of 
hearts I set him down as “a regular old 
miser,”’ and if there’s one thing more than 
another that rankles deep-down and hurts 
way-underneath my clerical waistcoat it is 
miserliness. Before I go further I may as 
well confess that Uncle Harris revealed to 
me that I was almost a miser myself, a 
miser in charitable judgment and loving in- 
sight. 

I remember well how this man appeared 
to me on my second Sunday in my new pas- 
torate. The church was too full for me to 
notice him on the first Sunday, but after the 
curiosity seekers had been sifted out, there 
stood Uncle Harris. And there he sat, too; 
close up at the extreme end of his pew, fixed, 
unmovable, as if to say, “Pastors come and 
_pastors go, but I go on forever.” Frankly, 
I did not like his landlord air, although I 
had already heard him praised in endearing 
terms as “our parish character.” His glasses 
sat elongated out to the end of his nose, bal- 
ancing there from the beginning to the end 
of the service. He did not need to change 
them when changing his focus from hymn- 
book to preacher. As he looked at me the 
effect was as if he had two pairs of eyes. 
With one pair he gazed into the very intents 
and purposes of my- heart, while the second 
pair did the ordinary work of commending 
me to his attention. 

That heart-gaze of his was a penetration 
and an inspiration. His hair was gray and 
abundant, giving the upper part of his head 
an uncombed, boyish look, while around his 
face grew the neck-band beard which was so 
common in days gone by. His face had 
wrinkles in it, but it was as ruddy as a clear 
autumn day, and the sparkle of his eyes in 
conversation came down upon his cheeks like 
November sunlight on our red New England 
hills and valleys. Looking at Uncle Harris 
I got my first true interpretation of the 
Psaimist’s strange words, ‘‘{hou art the help 
of my countenance.” It was plain enough, 
the lights and shadows there on this old 
man’s face were the reflections of God’s help 
which made it an honor and a sunlight glory 
among’ men, ive 

But of course I did not know all this on 
that second Sunday. What I saw then gave 
me the entirely different impression, of which 
I have already told you, that Uncle Harris 
was a miser. _ 

I first noticed that he had an uncomfort- 
able way of reaching inside his coat-pocket, 
especially as he stood up; and once he dis- 
tinctly bent his head and looked into the 
cavernous depths of that repository, while 
his hand lifted something up to its dark 
edge and then Jet it fall again. It was like 
a boy looking at his new watch every min- 
ute to see if it’s really true, and really safe! 

“The old miser,’ I said to myself; “he’s 
terribly afraid his pocket-book will get away 
from him, If, that old man,’ my thoughts 
yan on, “is going to be here every Sunday 
and fidget over his purse that way he will 
make me so mad and nervous that I can’t 
preach. How can I tell the people about 
the generosity’ of God when an old miser 
hugs his purse all during the service?” My 
reflections ran on and on, in ways I dare 


not now confess; and when after service I- 


spoke to Uncle Harris, because I was in duty 
bound to do so, I put on my coldest manner. 
“There’s no use in warmth toward an ice- 
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By Rev. George L. Parker 


berg,” I reflected. So I stiffly greeted him 
and diplomatically but frigidly said, “Yes, I 
noticed you in the service,’ thereby main- 
taining my honesty and presumably compli- 
menting him. To this day I am inclined to 
think that the dear old man saw through my 
mental reservation, for his hand again sought 
his coat pocket as he nervously replied, 
“Yes, I saw you lookin’.’’ 

By the time I had been his pastor for 
eighteen months I had learned to endure 
Uncle Harris but not to embrace him. Later 
events showed me that it takes a long time 
to embrace a truly big and great man. 

At the year-and-a-half-mile-post a special 
effort was made to pay off our debt and to 
gather at the same offering, or as we would 
now phrase it, to “raise in the campaign,” 
a thousand dollars for missionary purposes. 
The thing was done, but how done I never 
knew until three weeks afterward when the 
chairman of our committee handed me the 
list of solicited gifts. Lo, Uncle Harris’s 
name led all the rest! Yes, there it was— 
four hundred dollars, round and even and 
secure; as ruddy and healthy as his own 
countenance which the Lord had helped. 

Of course I had many a heart-searching 
before I came to a conclusion; but cat last 


.I determined to go straight to him and ask 


him to tell me how in the name of Christian 
charity I had come to so mistake what kind 
of man he was. 

I found him in the evening in his clean 
kitehen, his only companion his invalid 
daughter whom [I had seen in church but 
twice. It was a cozy scene as I opened the 
door and quickly shut it again to keep out 
the winter air. Uncle Harris’s glasses were 
straight against his eyes this time, not elon- 
gated to the end of his nose. The effect was 
a clearness and a depth and a calm such as 
I had never before noticed in him and had 
seldom seen in any one. His biting pulpit- 
gaze was gone now in the peace of his own 
house. 

“Come in! Come in, Pastor! 
night for you to be out.” 

“T’ye come-on a special errand, Mr. 
Harris,” I began, while the daughter with- 
drew, seeing my purpose (though afterward 
I had many a visit with her). ‘I’ve come 
to tell you how deeply I appreciate your 
large gift to our recent offering. Really, I 
don’t see—I don’t understand’’—I was grow- 
ing confused—“at any rate I want to thank 
you.” 

Was he an iceberg after all? For up to 
now he sat like one, with-never a word or 
sign. 

“You don’t need to thank me, Pastor; I 
just lent that money, that’s all. 
gift.” 

Now surely I was in confusion ! 
could I say? 

“You mean, Mr. Harris, that the church 
will, will—will repay?” 

“No, the chureh’s got nothin’ to do with 
it. It’s theirs to keep.” 

“But, I don’t understand”— I repeated in 
confusion. “I thought it was a gift from 
you.” 

“No, Pastor, it ain’t a gift, and yet I sup- 
pose some folks would eall it so. An’ I 
reckon I just as well as tell you how I do 
business with the Lord.” 

“J wish you would, Mr.. Harris.” 

“Well, there ain’t many folks calls me 
Mr. Harris, but you can if you want to; 
most of ’em calls me Uncle Harris.” 

“Uncle Harris suits me,” I answered, and 
strangely enough I felt a whole ocean of re- 


It’s a cold 


What 


It ain’t a: 


‘ 


serve break up like melting ice in spring. 
My heart settled itself while the sunlight 
shone-on Uncle Harris’s face, and my ice- 
berg theory floated off in the warm summer 
sea of his talk, though, as I have told you, it 
was winter time outside. 

“All right, then, so let it be,” he began, 
again. “No, Pastor, 1 never gave that four 
hundred dollars; I’ve just lent it, lent it ta 
the Lord, the way Scripture says. In the 
first place, lendin’s better’n givin’, for it 
keeps down pride. There’s some folks so 


, proud after they’ve given twenty-five cents, 


to the, church that they don’t give another 
one for six months. I ain’t mentionin’ 
names, but there was a deacon in our church 
once who give a dollar to a Thanksgivin’ 
dinner for the poor, an’ I swan, Pastor, after 
that you would a’ thought he was the tur- 
key-gobbler himself. The way he strutted. 
around outdone all I ever see. When the 
preacher read out next Sunday that “our 
generous people had provided dinner for a, 
hundred less fortunate brethren,” you could 
hear old Deacon Folsom turn round in his, 
seat, and his gobbler wings scraped square 
on the floor outside his pew. Now, if he’d 
a just considered that he had lent that dol- 
lar, not given it, he wouldn’t a felt so proud, 
nor hurt himself struttin’ so. Lendin’ to the 
Lord means you'll get it all back, and to my 
mind there ain’t no sense in bein’ proud of a 
plain business dealin’ like that. Do you 
think there be, Pastor?” 

“No, Uncle Harris,” I said, as my iceberg 
floated clear out of sight; “but still it seems. 
a little too much like a bargain, perhaps.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ there’s any bargain, Pastor. 
Business ain’t same as a bargain. I never 
tell the Lord how much I’m goin’ to lend 
ehim, an’.he don’t tell me if he’s goin’ to pay 
interest or not. All I know is he says he 
wants to borrow, and I want to lend. It’s 
business, but it ain’t a bargain. 

“You see it’s just like that girl o’ mine 
there,’ and Uncle Harris’s eyes looked long- 
ingly over. toward his daughter’s. door. “She 
never rightly gave me a cent in her life, 
’cause every cent she gets comes from me. 
Lord, Pastor, she’s the best girl! There 
ain't no angel purer’n her, ’eept one, and; 
that’s her mother. My Jane’s. been dead 
twenty years, an’ every year Marthy here 
gets more like her. But, as I was sayin’, 
she ain’t never earned a cent, ‘cause her poor 
broken hip won’t let her do nothin’ but stay 
right here with me. You see, I give her all 
she’s got, I give her all the money that she 
ever sees. Wouldn’t it be kind o’ foolish 
for her to turn round to. me and say, ‘Here, 


Pa, I'll give you a dollar?’ Why, she 
ecouldn’t do that. But Ill tell you what 
happens. — 


“Many a time I come in and say: ‘Marthy, 
I ain’t got a cent. I ain’t been to the bank 
this week to get loose change, and Jonas. 
Stiles is here for that dollar and thirty-five 
cents I owe him for mendin’ my fence. 
Lend me the dollar thirty-five, Marthy, until 
I go to the bank; will you dear?’ Now 
that’s what I say to Marthy, Pastor, an’ of 
course she lends it to me, an’ I pay it back.. 
But Marthy ain’t proud over it. She don’t 
strut around and say, ‘I’m a good woman,, 
that I be, to give my father a dollar thirty- 
five.’ An’ what’s more, she wouldn’t do it 
even if I never paid the money back again. 
No, Pastor, I tell you lendin’s better’n givin’. 
It helps you to forget your good deeds so’s 
you got thought enough left to go an’ do 
another one. 

“Now, you know,’ and the old man put 
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his hand up to his coat pocket again, as I 
had seen him do in church, “’t always 
seemed to me that’s what the Master meant 
when he said, ‘Don’t let your left hand know 
what you right hand’s doin’.’ I tell you, 
Pastor, you’ll excuse the way I put it, but 
that’s the smartest sayin’ in the whole New 
Testament. It shews Jesus was a mighty 
good business man. Why, he says that if he 
can keep a man’s two hands from talkin’ 
about what they give, each of ’em ‘Il think 
that the other didn’t give anything, an’ so 
each one ‘Il give as if he was givin’ for both. 
So Jesus ’ll get twice as much. But if them 
two hands could talk, they’d make a bargain 
about givin’ so much’ apiece, just enough to 
be respectable, and Jesus would get only half 
as much. ig 

“Tt’s just like that firm we used to have 
in our town; stingy old rascals they was, 
as ever lived. They gave to every good 
cause, but only jest enough to keep their 
names on folks’ books. They always talked 
it over together and decided how little they 
would squeeze out. An’ they wouldn’t give 
a cent till they’d seen each other first. Once 
the church set me to collectin’ for the 
orphans’ home up yonder on the hill, an’ [ 
had to see old Barnes and Bronson. Now, 
says I to myself, if I can get hold of the 
left hand ’fore the right hand o’ the firm 
knows what I’m doin’, I’ll get double. 

“So I waited till I knew old Barnes was 
goin’ off on a trip; and just as he was 
waitin’ to get on his train I ran into the 
depot, an’ I put on a lot of business git-up- 
and-get, too; I went aroun’ sayin’ to every- 
body I saw, ‘Have you seen Mr. Barnes in 
the depot? He’s goin’ away and I’ve got 
to see him ’fore he goes.’ I saw him way 
down the platform all the time, but I wanted 
to get every one else to lookin’ at him, too. 
Finally I rushed up to him, ‘O, Mr. Barnes,’ 
I said, ‘I’m lucky to find you.’ Then I told 
him about the orphanage, and I saw him 
count up in his mind what the firm could 
give. His train was goin’ and he had to 
hurry, and finally he said, ‘Well, make it 
twenty-five dollars.’ He never said, though, 


that it was from the firm, and I never said’ 


a word about the firm. So I put him down 
for twenty-five. On my way home I stopped 
to see Bronson. I knew old Barnes would 
be gone for three weeks. I told Bronson 
about the orphanage. ‘An’ I want you to 
give me twenty-five dollars, Mr. Bronson,’ I 
said, not mentioning the firm at all. 

“Fim; Mr. Barnes is away, you see, and, 
and’— I knew he was goin’ to say that ‘we 
always consult about these little matters,’ 
but I didn’t give him time. 

““We need the money at once,’ I said, 
but still I didn’t name the firm, Pastor. I 
kept sayin,’ ‘Don’t let your right hand know 
what your left hand does; ’cause if you do 
the right one won’t do it.’ An’ finally 
Bronson said, ‘Well, make it twenty-five.’ 
An’ I went home with just double what I’d 
a’ gotten if I hadn’t remembered about them 
two hands. I guess, Pastor, if you don’t 
let your own right hand know what the left 
one’s doin’ you don’t need to let another 
man’s right hand know what his left one’s 
doin’, either, do you?” re 

I assured him that as a commentator I 
might disagree, but were I a business man 
I would heartily agree with him if my cause 
was good. 

“Well, Pastor, seems to me,” Uncle Harris 
went on, “that the Master didn’t want no 
single-handed Christians, nor no left-handed 
ones. He said, ‘I’ve given every man two 
hands an’ I expect him to use ’em both, one 
just as well as the other,’ just like Marthy 
there can beat up a cake with her left hand 
same as she can with her right. Lord, Pas- 
tor, there’s some men that couldn’t ever give 
another cent if they should lose one hand in 
a railroad accident. There’s men that’s got 
paralysis in one hand when the plate’s 


passed round on Sunday, just ‘cause they've 
always said to their left hand: ‘You keep 
still there. Me and old Right Hand ’ll at- 
tend to this business,’ an’ so Left Hand, 
knowin’ all about it, just snuggles down 
there, grips the five dollar bill tighter, while 
Right Hand puts a quarter in the plate. I 
tell you, Parson, it makes me mad! 

“For myself, I like to take my left hand 
by surprise. I try not to tell him I’ve al- 
ready given anything, an’ first thing you 
know he comes jumpin’ out, wantin’ to join 
in the fun; and ’fore I know it, there! I’ve 
gone an’ given twice what I expected to. 
But it’s lot o’ fun, Pastor, I enjoy it same 
as I enjoyed surprisin’ my Jane one Christ- 
mas soon after we was married. She wanted 
a new dress awful bad, wanted me to give 
her one. And one day she said she’d like a 
new pocket-book, but she’d wait till next 
Christmas for that. But I got her the dress 
with my right hand, an’ didn’t let my left 
hand know about it, an’ ’most without 
knowin’ it myself, my Jane got both the 
dress and the pocket-book for Christmas. 
My, she was surprised, and all Christmas 
Day one of my hands was sayin’, ‘Glory 
Alleluia,’ and the other was sayin’, ‘Amen.’ 
That’s what comes from doin’ the way Jesus 
said, ‘Keep your hands from gossipin’ about 
what they’re goin’ to give.” 

The old man paused, and I saw’my errand 
was done. I had seen a new thing, and I 
was ready to go home and think it all over. 
His eyes sparkled, and with his thick gray 
hair he looked like an old man retaining still 
some mysterious youthful sainthood. 

“Good night, Uncle Harris,’ I said. “I 
have waited a year and a half to know you. 
I hope you’ll forgive me and let me make 
up for lost time.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ to forgive, Pastor. I’m 
erusty on the outside, and I don’t warm up 
much.” ' 

“T want to thank you again for that four 
hundred dollars.” 

“That’s nothin’, Pastor. It’s just a loan 
I’ve made to the Lord. Can’t say as I’ve 
given it outright, you know.” ‘Then Uncle 
Harris reached into his pocket with that 
gesture I had so often seen from the pulpit, 
and taking out a long, worn leather case with 
a string tied around it, he said to me as I 
stood in amazement : 

“Were’s five dollars for that missionary 
work you spoke of last Sunday, Pastor.” 

“But you gave five dollars after service 
for it,’’ I replied. 

I had not yet learned my lesson. 

“Did I? Jl declare, I’d clear forgotten 
it,’ he said, as the countenance that the 
Lord had helped beamed and broke into 
smiles. ‘Well, keep ’em both, anyhow, 
*twon’t do no harm.” 

And as he tied up his old faded wallet I 
saw a worn and soiled piece of paper on one 
side on which I could distinctly read the 
words scrawled, “Right Hand.’ Then as he 
turned it over to tie the knot, I saw a sim- 
ilar piece of soiled paper pasted on the other 
side, and on it was scrawled “Left Hand.” 
Then it flashed upon me that a reversible 
purse is better than a full one and two hands 
indeed better than one. 

As I went home in the cold night my 
heart was warm, and I said to myself, over 
and over again: 

“It takes a long time to really know a 
great man.” 


A Methodist church in San Antonio, 
Texas, is to “tear down its church, one of 
the most beautiful in the city, and erect in 
its place a modern skyscraper, twelve stories 
high besides basement, to cost one million 
dollars.” Among the many improvements 
mentioned are restaurants, swimming pool 
and day nursery. A Pittsburg church, we 
understand, also started a like enterprise 
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some time ago. If this sort of thing con- 
tinues, it won’t be hard to answer the ques- 
tion why people do not go to church. They 
ean’t find any place to worship in. 


Christian News 


The Railway Mission of Great Britain, 
which last year spent nearly $16,000 in its 
work, has branches now in India, Ceylon, 
South Africa, Japan, Austria and Switzer- 
land. \ 


The first national conference of Catholic 
charities is to be held in Washington, D. C., 
the last of this month. Cardinal Gibbons is 
its honorary president. Its treasurer is 
Judge W. H. DeLacy, whose interesting and 
brotherly work in the juvenile work was 
sketched in The Congregationalist some 
months ago, 


In the motion picture investigations re- 
cently published in The Congregationalist, 
news of the intention of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches of Redlands, Cal., 
to unite in their use during summer outdoor 
meetings was given. Now comes the enthu- 
siastic report of their success. The manage- 
ment of the largest motion picture theater in 
town gave the use of their building, and the 
audiences ranged from 1,000 upwards. 


\ 

The good people of Colorado Springs have 
just finished a successful “Sunday Closing 
Campaign,’ but not against the saloons. 
Both Catholics and Protestants, business 
men and labor unions, co-operated in an effort 
to give the employees of the local post office 
an unbroken day of rest on Sunday where 
hitherto its seventy-two workers were all 
subject to a Sunday call and at least fifty 
were working nearly every Sunday. A sur- 
prising result of investigations regarding the 
situation was that the petitioners found “no 
law covering the case; that the matter was 
entirely in the hands of the Department at 
Washington.” If that is the case, some more 
local petitions seem in order. 


A Woman’s Missionary Movement to 
match the Laymen’s Movement and that 
among young people—this is the inspiring 
project for another year. Special plans are 
being made to celebrate worthily the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginning of women’s 
organized work for foreign missions in Amer- 
ica. The central committee on united study, 
representing all the leading denominations, 
plans to hold a series of meetings in twenty- 
five large cities beginning next month and 
culminating in a great gathering in New 
York in May, 1911. Mrs. W. A. Montgom- 
ery of Rochester will be the Campbell White 
of the movement, while the organizing chair- 
man will be Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Bos- 
ton—two women who have already worked 
together with noteworthy success. 


The interchange of visits of companies of 
clergymen and business men between Eng- 
land and Germany has done much to further 
friendly feelings between the two nations and 
to allay fears of war. Last month this culti- 
vation of international friendship was further 
advanced by a visit to Germany of a band of 
one hundred men representing eighty-eight 
schools in Hngland. The visiting band was 
called the Adult School Peace Mission to 
Germany. At Dusseldorf and Frankfurt they 
were welcomed into German homes, mostly 
those of working men, and eyen when neither 
visitors nor guests understood the other’s 
language, hand grasps and gestures expressed 
the cordial brotherliness of those whose com- 
mon interest was the progress of humanity 
and the furtherance of Christianity. Public 
meetings expressed the same sentiments with 
great heartiness. 
make impossible that unbrotherly thing called 
war between nations essentially kin by their 
history and their common blood, 


Such visits do much to © 
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The Robber that Jack Brought 
* Home 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


“Now, boys,’ said Mother, “listen to me. 
As soon as you have eaten your lunch, go 
straight to the bank and when you’ve taken 
the money out come directly home. Remem- 
ber you’ve a ten-mile ride ahead of you and 
old Nell is slow, and the night shuts down 
quickly out here in Missouri. I shall worry 
till that money is in my hands. Put it with 
the bank-book in your inside pocket, button 
your coat over it, and don’t unbutton it 
again till you are home. 

“Give the book to Mr. Chase at the de- 
livery window and there’ll be no trouble, for 
he knows you. And, boys,” called Mother, 
as Jack gathered up the reins, “whatever 
you do, don’t take out the money while there 
are any suspicious looking persons in the 
bank.” ‘ 

“All right, Mother,’ called the boys, ‘‘and 
if we see any suspicious looking persons on 
the road we’ll tell ’em to wait till we’ve 
gone, ha, ha! Good-by, Mother. We’ll bring 
you that money if we have to bring a robber 
or two along with it.” 

The mother smiled and waved her hand at 
them. ‘‘They’re just the best boys in the 
world,’ said she proudly, as they drove 
away, “and I could trust them with all the 
money that ever was made; but they are 
young and so full of their fun and pranks. 
If their father was only home, or if I didn’t 
have such a terrible cold, they shouldn’t go 
alone. Well,” here the anxious little woman 
glanced at the clock, “if all goes well, they 
ought to be home before dark. I guess I 
won't borrow trouble; it isn’t as if the road 
was lined with robbers, and, of course, no one 
would suspect that those little boys had 
money with them.” 

Comforting herself with these reflections, 
she proceeded to get out her bread-board and 
start in on her Saturday’s baking. 

Meanwhile the boys were jogging merrily 
along towards town. The importance of 
their errand, and the prospect of seeing the 
sights of the city, to say nothing of ordering 
lunch at a restaurant, made them about as 
happy as boys could well be. After they had 
sung all the funny songs they knew, and ex- 
thausted all their jokes and stories, they be- 
gan to talk over the day’s plans. This im- 
portant subject lasted until they came in 
sight of town, then there was altogether too 
much to see to allow for conversation. 

As soon as they reached the city they 
drove at once to a stable to put up old Nell. 
Then they proceeded to “do the town.” They 
took in the principal stores and the busiest 
streets, then they went to the museum, and 
after that they got permission, much to their 
delight, to go over one of the large factories. 
This took time, and it was long past their 
lunch hour when they found a restaurant 
and succeeded in getting waited on. The 
lunch itself was soon dispatched, and then 
the boys went straight to the bank. 

They had calculated about ten minutes for 
the bank business; but there happened to 
be a suspicious looking person inside, so they 
went out to wait for him to leave. The fire 
alarm rang just as the boys emerged from 
the bank and, of course, they had to go to 
the fire. Fortunately, the fire was close by 
and soon out; still, for all that, it was al- 
most time for the sun to set when Jack, with 
his coat buttoned safely over his mother’s 
precious money, turned old Nell’s' head 
towards home. 

They had followed all their mother’s di- 
rections. They had gone straight to the 
bank from the restaurant, they had been 
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careful about suspicious looking persons, and 
they had put the money just where she had 
told them to. ' Nevertheless, they were two 
very anxious looking boys when they struck 
the open country and found it was almost 
dark. 

“-Nisn’t really sunset yet,’ declared Ned 
in a contrite voice, “it’s just cloudy; going 
to snow, I guess.” 

“Mother’s looking for us home this min- 
ute,” returned Jack, ruefully, “‘an’ we’ve got 
ten miles to go.” 

“Get out the whip,” suggested Ned, ‘‘and 
get a move on Nell. ’I'won’t hurt her.” 

The two boys now tried to make up for 
lost time, but, do the best they could, it was 
pretty dusky by the time they entered the 
first stretch of woods. They were so intent 
on. getting home and relieving their mother’s 
anxiety they thought nothing about the dark, 
lonely road or of the sum of money they had 
with them. ‘So eager were they to press 
forward they did not once think to glance 
behind them until they were nearly through 
the second stretch of woods. 

“We haven’t met a soul an’ there’s nobody 
coming,’ ventured Ned, scanning the dark 
road behind them. 

No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth, however, than they heard a sound 
which made both the boys start. 

“What's that?’ whispered Jack. 

Ned glanced back. “Horses!” 
“They’ve come out of the woods!” 

Jack grasped the whip and gave Nell a 
blow. 

The thud, thud of the horses’ feet growing 
louder struck terror to the young hearts. 
On they came swiftly and surely, gaining on 
old Nell every minute. Robbers! That was 
all the boys could think of. They must have 
been waiting for them there in the woods. 

In terror the two boys now stood up in 
the team and urged Nell forward, Ned using 
the whip while Jack did his best with the 
reins and his tongue. Poor old Nell seemed 
to comprehend the situation and plunged for- 
ward with all her strength. It was of no 
use, however; every instant the pursuers 
gained on them, and at the end of the most 
awful five minutes that either Jack or Ned 
had ever experienced, their pursuers were 
upon them. Ned was still applying the whip, 
but Jack had dropped into his seat and was 


he cried. 


373 
trying to get at his inside pocket. Presently 
something black flew from the team and 
landed by the roadside, and then Nell 


plunged into the third and last ‘stretch of 
woods. On they went, Nell doing her utmost 
and the pursuers so close behind, the boys 
could have touched their horses’ noses. 
Every minute the boys expected to hear, 
“Hands up!” or to feel a bullet whiz by 
them; still not a sound, not a shot. not a 
shout, nor anything but that awful thud, 
thud, thud of horses’ hoofs in close pursuit. 
What did it all mean? The suspense was 
terrible. Jack almost wished the robbers 
would do something and be done with it. 
At length, when the last stretch of woods 
was passed and the boys could see the lights 
of home in the distance, Jack, determined to 
stand the suspense no longer, turned round 
and faced the robbers. And what do you 
think he saw? Three riderless mules! In 


_a flash the truth came to him. These mules 


were pastured in the woods and along the 
roadside and were in the habit of following 
teams. Jack knew it, but, in his excitement, 
he had forgotten it. 

“Well, [’ll be buttered. for a _ bloomin’ 
idiot,’ shouted Jack, pulling Nell to a stand- 
still and springing from the team. ‘‘Where’s 
the halter?’ he demanded, “I’ll make one of 
those mules pay for this.” 

Ned was laughing so he could hard'y 
speak. ‘What you going to do?” he man- 
aged to ask, 

“T’m going to make one of them take me 
back.” Jack threw the halter round the 
neck of the mule that was nosing the back 
of the wagon, ‘I thought robbers were after 
us,” he explained in a low tone, “and I threw 
the money out of the team. I know just 
where it is, and this bloomin’ mule has got 
to take me back after it. You go on home 
and tell Mother we're all right. I’ll be there 
most as soon as you are. So long!” and in 
a trice Jack was off. 

Ned hurried home and, true to his word, 
Jack soon followed him. 

“Here’s the robber, Mother,’”’ he shouted, 
plunging up to the door, “I told you I’d 
bring one along with the money.” 

Ned attended to the mule’s supper, and 
while the boys were eating theirs, their 
mother laughed and cried by turns over the 
story they had to tell. 
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Look Out for the Weeds, 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


If you look in a botany, expecting to 
find many pages about weeds, you will be 
disappointed, for it describes plants as 
though none were weeds. No one can tell 
what weeds look like because they are so 
unlike, many having beautiful flowers. 
No plant is always a weed, and every 
plant may be one, for a weed is simply 
‘a plant out of place. . 

Grass ina rose bed is a weed and must 
be uprooted; and so are rose bushes in 
a hayfield, radishes in a pansy bed, pan- 
sies among the radishes, violets in a 
potato patch, daisies in a cornfield, corn 
among the crocuses—all these must be 
pulled up as weeds because they are 
where they should not be. It is no ex- 
cuse that they will have pretty flowers or 
supply nourishing food. They are in the 


wrong place and must go. 

How many fine things must be con- 
demned for the same reason! What a 
blessing is laughter, but in a church sery- 
ice it becomes a weed; so does singing, 
ordinarily delightful, when it keeps sick 
and tired people awake at night. Many 
actions, right on other days, are wrong 
on Sundays and should be weeded out of 
that day. A hat left on the lawn, under 
the table or in a chair becomes a weed; 
so does a good book read after the clock 
strikes the bed hour. Outdoor games 
when. played in the house are worse than 
thorns among the lilies, and many words 
become the worst kind of witch grass, 
though in themselves harmless, because 
spoken at the wrong time and in the 
wrong spirit. Look out for the weeds! 
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The Home and Its Interests 


Oh to Forget 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MAC DONALD 


Oh to forget, forget, 
If but for a sweet day’s space, 
That life has so much of sorrow 
And love so sad a face! 


Oh to be sure of joy, 
To clasp it, a perfect thing, 
Strayed from the bounds of heaven 
For our awakening! 


Shall we forget, forget! 
Ah, better the sting of tears, 
And a heart that holds its treasure 
Saved from the shifting years! 


Philanthropy and Social Life 


The woman who conscientiously neglects 
the social side of life to turn her energies 
toward organized activities must take care 
not to go too far, or she will defeat the very 
ends she has in view. Executive ability, 
important as it is, cannot dispense with per- 
sonal influence, and personal influence is still 
won along the old lines of friendship and 
neighborly good will. At committee consul- 
tations one is not seldom surprised to find 
that the quiet, unassuming member from 
whom one has not expected much is able to 
approach the outsider whose money or talent 
is coveted for the “cause” from some unsus- 
pected vantage-ground of intimacy. ‘The 
woman who finds time to write notes to the 
sick, to linger along tne sidewalk for friendly 
chat, to run in with her sewing for a restful 
hour, the woman with leisure to “soothe and 
sympathize,” is not out of date yet. 


The Candid Parent 


There are few qualities that count for 
more than candor, in dealing with young 
people of the present day. Whether it be 
an opinion or a practice or a person that is 
under discussion, the objections that father 
and mother raise will be listened to with 
far more respect if it is known that they 
are quite willing: to hear the other side, and 
to give to it all the weight that it deserves. 
Youth is naturally open-minded and gener- 
ous, and prone to take the part of the 
“under dog,’ and censoriousness and preju- 
dice are most odious faults in its eyes. 
Many a child has been driven to a career 
or a marriage that was not really best to 
his own inmost thought by the tactless oppo- 
sition of his parents. On the other hand, 
a well-earned reputation for fairness in 
small matters may help a parent beyond his 
utmost hopes in some great crisis of his 
child’s life. 


On Wet-Blanketing Joy 


“Oh, Genevieve, don’t be so crazy!” 
shrilled a mother-voice as the eight-year-old, 
overwhelmed with delight at the prospect of 
a ‘“‘really-truly-boat-ride,’ executed a joy 
dance on the front lawn. A successful p i- 
mary teacher spoke up from the far corner 
of the porch when the child had capered off : 
“Oh, do let her take the pleasure of it! 
Wouldn’t you be glad if you and I could get 
so enthusiastic over just a little row on the 
pond?” Another listener, breathing a de- 
vout “Amen,” grew reminiscent: “My mother 
always sympathized when we were blue and 
scolded when we were happy. All my child- 
ish griefs were poured out to her, but my 
childish joys were stifled for fear of her 
‘squelching.’ Well I remember the first time 
I was asked to ‘be in’ an entertainment (the 
renowned ‘Peak Sisters’), how I, wild with 


eagerness to wear a pointed cap and a real 
costume, yet almost decided to refuse out- 
right rather than undergo the ordeal of tell- 
ing my mother. Even my first trip abroad, 
at sixteen, was half spoiled by her vivid 
account of the woes of seasickness, of the 
financial struggle she and Father were mak- 
ing to send me, etc., till my New England 
conscience actually enjoined keeping my eyes 
tight shut all past the picturesque windmills 
and quaint ‘“bear-pole’” poplars of the 
Scheldt, lest I enjoy too much while she was 
wearing last year’s gowns to church—she 
always did wear them two summers any- 
way.” Paul says, ‘Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice.” That’s a command for mothers! 


Side Lights on Dishwashing 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


Dishwashing and wiping is no new art 
for in 2 Kings 21: 13 we read, “I will wipe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping 
it, and turning it upside down.” ‘This text 
suggests a discussion of the appropriate 
spheres of action for men and for women, as 
well as of standards of municipal house- 
keeping. But it is an open question whether 
either men or women know enough about the 
laws of housekeeping to care properly for 
their own houses or the further extension 
of their homes—the towns and cities. Jacob 
Riis has said, ‘‘Any one who can put poetry 
into dishwashing has given the world a real 
boost toward a better day.’’ The trouble 
with most systems of education has been 
that poetry has been elevated and dishwash- 
ing degraded—it has not occurred to the 
savants that both were arts worthy of culti- 
vation. 

An intelligent dishwasher should know 
something of the nature of all materials used 
for table dishes and culinary appliances; 
how they are affected by heat and moisture, 
how the stains caused by various combina- 
tions of food may be removed, and the chem- 
ical behavior of various cleaning powders. 
A course in chemistry might be based on 
just this every day process of dishwashing. 
But where are the teachers of science brave 
enough to cut loose from educational tradi- 
tions and college requirements and say, ‘‘Go 
to, ye who build up high places; I will teach 
these boys and girls in the grammar and high 
schools how to make clean the articles they 
use daily and will make them appreciate 
true cleanliness so they can never do slovenly 
and untidy work; and this shall react on the 
communities in which they live to stamp out 
tuberculosis and other diseases.” 

An eminent biologist. in an opening lec- 
ture to.a class of students said, “The first 
essential for laboratory work in bacteriology 
is to be a good dishwasher.” No thoughtful 
person can see the result of the transfer of 
a tiny steel point from an infected article to 
the sterile culture medium without realizing 
the thousand and one ways in which disease 
gains access to the human body. We have 
grown careful about the common drinking 
cup, but this is not the only source of dan- 
ger. How about the spoons and forks in- 
terchangeably used in families, boarding 
houses and restaurants? ven if each per- 
son were provided with his own spoon as 
with his toothbrush, this would not suffice, 
for the dish towel easily may be a medium 
of contamination. I have, however, watched 
a dishwashing machine in a high-grade hotel 
or restaurant and seen the dishes subjected 
to several baths in water hot enough to 
completely sterilize them and then left to 
dry without the intervention of a doubtful 
towel, 


Our success in canning depends upon our 
standards of dishwashing. In most cases 
where jars burst or fruit fegments, if we 
could trace backward the history of the in- 
dividual jar we should find that careless 
washing or the use of a germ-laden dish- 
towel was the cause of the trouble. 

Perhaps at no point in housekeeping can 
energy be saved more wisely than in this 
constantly recurring dishwashing. By 
thinking ahead fewer utensils may be used 
in cookery and fewer dishes to serve the 
food. But previously, the housekeeper will 
select cooking utensils and table dishes that 
will not catch and hold dirt in inaccessible 
crevices, or have unfinished edges to hurt the 
hands or tear the dish towels. <A palette 
knife will save much good material from the 
dishwater. A meat-chopper that opens is 
easily cared for. Strong soda water heated 
in the agate kettles will remove adhering 
food material. An abundant supply of clean 
paper in the kitchen will save some washing 
of dishes and tables, since much preparation 
of food can be done on paper, which is then 
gathered up with the débris and burned. 

The transportation of dishes to and from 
the sink is important. Is it right to make 
many steps where few will do? Shall we 
encourage fashions in table service that tend 
in this direction? Certainly where a woman 
does her own’ housework, a system should be 
devised to shorten such processes, by means 
of side tables and kitchen wagons. 

A neat device now offered by a Southern 
frm is a screen with shelves adjusted at 
convenient heights. With one of these near 
the dining table the dishes for a course may 
be removed by a member of the family and 
later sorted and carried to the sink on a 
tray. For a small family one trip would 
carry out the soiled dishes. When they are 
put in the dishpan the tray is wiped and the 
clean, dry dishes put on it ready for the one 
trip back to the dining-room. 

The sink Where dishes are washed is often 
in a dark corner—usually broadside against 
a wall instead of extending into the room, 
approachable from both sides. It is rarely 
of a material that is easy to keep clean and 
usually is so clumsily fashioned that it 
offers an inyiting refuge for insects, provid- 
ing them with shelter, warmth and food. 

About nine out of every ten sinks are too 
low for the average woman, and she blames 
the dishwashing for her tired back. The 
bottom of the sink should be 28 to 80 inches 
from the floor, while the top would better 
be over 34 rather than less than 80. It will 
be easier for the short woman to stand on 
something than for the taller one to put an 
inverted pan or block of wood in the sink 
to support the dishpan. 

If the supply of dishes is large and the 
laborers few, why not take care of the silver 
and leave the remainder till the next meal? 
Which is really wiser, the woman who “salts 
them down” till there are enough to make a 
business of it, or the one who piously says, 
“T never let soiled dishes stand over in my 
house, even if it does interfere with good 
times outside’? “Dishes. that can’t be 
broken and plans that can,” according to Dr. 
van Dyke, is the ideal of housekeeping. 


The dishwashing process need not be un- — 
pleasant, especially if there is a window by . 


the sink for an occasional glimpse at -green 
trees or even the sky above city walls.. Well- 
chosen utensils serve to shorten the process. 
A deep dishpan where. the water keeps hot 
longer than in a shallow one and another. for 
rinsing or, if it will fit the sink better, an 
oval pan with central division; also a wire 
rack for draining—not one of wood, or the 


wooden drain board to become water-soaked, 


. 
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dishmops, not too large to enter pitchers and 
glasses, a small scrubbing brush for graters, 
ete., a good supply of detergents of various 
kinds. Dishes that cannot be washed as 
used would better be filled with cold water. 
In general, get all large, clumsy, cooking 
utensils out of the way first; then the rest 
seems like play. 

Of course there is monotony in the work 
of dishwashing, but even this humdrum 
process can be made to bear fruit in culture 
and character if we may pelieve Prof. Ed- 
ward H. Griggs. In his lecture on Culture 
through Vocation he says: 

“Tt is true that there are callings so hum- 
ble—we call them humble—work so monot- 
onous, that we can scarcely discover how it 
may be a fine art. Much of the work of 
women is the hardest dead work in the 
world, Washing dishes has always seemed 
to me the extreme symbol of dead work. It 
is so much harder than getting dinner. in 
getting dinner there is all the hope and an- 
ticipation. But after dinner is over, and the 
lingering smell of the cooking disgusts, and 
you have to gather those dishes and clean 
them up and put them back on the shelf in 
the perfectly sure consciousness that in a 
few hours you will have to wash them over 
again—it is a symbol of the deadest sort of 
work any one has to do. But just that kind 
of dead work done faithfully day by day 
gives us the very crown of all human cul- 
ture.” 


ante in the Bible 


One word is left out of each of the follow- 
ing verses. These words, when properly ar- 
ranged, will form a familiar verse from the 
New Testament. What is it? And where 
is each of the verses found? 

1. By faith Noah, being warned of God 
of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, 
prepared an ark to the saving of his house; 
by which he condemned the world, and be- 
came heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith. 

2. Now when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter 
and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what we do? 

3. There was a man sent from whose 
name was John, : 

4. And out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every 


fowl of the air; and brought them unto 
Adam to what he would call them: and 
whatsoever Adam called every living crea- 


ture, that was the name thereof. 

5. And while they went to buy the bride- 
groom came; and they that were ready went 
with him to the marriage: and the door was 
shut. 

6. Having the understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their 

7. Canst thou send lightnings, that they 
may go, and say unto thee, Here we? 

8. I thank God, whom I serve from my 
forefathers with conscience, that without 
ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my 
prayers night and day. 

9. unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken -away 
even that which he hath. 

10. And one of the elders answered, say- 
ing unto me, What are these which are 
arrayed in white robes? and whence came 

11. Her children arise up and call her; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF SEPT. 10 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PILGRIM’S PEACE 


Peace be to the brethren, and love with 
faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ—Eph. 6: 23. 


If the peace of God is to rule in my heart 
it is because the God of peace himself is 
there—Andrew Murray. 


The peace of Jesus Christ is, however, not 
created by external events. It is a freedom 
from inward conflict, the peace of single- 
mindedness and poise, the tranquility of a 
character at one with itself. Jesus knew 
what it was that was given him to do; and 
his meat and drink were to accomplish it. 
“T do not mine own will,” he says, “but the 
will of the Father that sent me.” Here was 
the secret of peace.—F'rancis Greenwood 
Peabody. 


Unless the heart of a created being is at 
one with the heart of God it cannot but be 
miserable-—Arthur H. Hallam. 


Sad souls, that harbor fears and woes 
In many a haunted breast, 

Turn but to meet your lowly Lord, 
And he will give you rest. 


Into his commonwealth alike 
Are ills and blessings thrown; 
Bear ye your neighbors’ burdens; lo! 
Their ease shall be your own. 


Yield only up his price, your heart, 
Into God’s loving hold; 
He turns, with heavenly alchemy, °¢ 
Your lead of life to gold. 
—Sarah Hammond Palfrey. 


It is a matter of little consequence 
whether you have peace or not, but it is a 
matter of the greatest consequence whether 
you are righteous. And you will never get 
peace by pursuing it; you will get it only by 
pursuing righteousness. Peace flees from 
those who pursue her; but those who pursue 
righteousness with singleness of purpose she 
steals up behind unexpectedly and folds in 
her embrace.—Lyman Abbott. 


Peace is not lethargy. ... He promises 
a peace which co-exists with tribulation and 
disturbance, a peace which is realized in and 
through conflict and struggle. ...So we 
may live in a center of rest, however wild 
may be the uproar of the circumference.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


O Thou who hast sent us on our 
pilgrimage, well knowing that we 
must encounter trials and temptations, 
abide with us that in the midst of our 
changes we may have stability and 
peace of heart. We thank thee that 
the weakness and unfaith are all in 
us and that thou changest not in love 
and power. When we are vexed and 
troubled, be thou our serenity of spirit 
and the rock of our safety and repose. 
We thank thee for guidance hitherto 
and for the assurance of thy promise 
for the remaining days. Thou Father 
of all loving hearts, who hast joy in 
the great brotherhood of earth and 
heaven which thou hast brought 
to pass, teach us to glory in that 
wide communion and to wait with 
patience for the revelation of thy 
purpose. And may we always live 
before thee in truth and righteous- 
ness, as becometh good followers of 


our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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What Is the Church For 


A Christian church is a company of dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ animated by his spirit, 
united to fulfill his purpose. His spirit is 
love to mankind; his purpose is to renew 
men into likeness to himself. Wherever 
human beings gather in this spirit to do 
this work, there he is among them. That is 
what the church is for. 

The church exists to keep society in the 
spirit of Christ and to move people to ac- 
complish his purpose. “Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” The object of the church is to 
keep the community from corruption, to stim- 
ulate its activity in all right ways. Spoiled 
salt is more repulsive than dirt because it 
thrusts before your senses the evidence of its 
perversion. You despise it. It is good for 
nothing but to be trodden under foot. A 
church which does not know what it is for 
and does not fulfill its mission is spoiled salt. 

The church exists to illumine society with 
knowledge of the truth revealed through 
Jesus Christ. The center of that truth is 
the love of God for men which works in 
them to make them lovable. The light of that 
love in the lives of disciples illumines the 
path to heaven for all within its radiance. 
It is love that vaunteth not itself. 

A man connected the lamp on his table 
with the electric apparatus for ringing the 
doorbell thinking it would serve as well as 
if attached to the wires connected with a 
power house. When he turned on the cur- 
rent there was a sudden explosion, but no 
light. He sent for an electrician and told 
him what he had done. Said the man of 
science, “Didn’t you know that it takes five 
hundred times as much power to shine as to 
make a noise?’ You will have to be con- 
nected with the heavenly power house in 
order to shine in a working faith and love. 
Then let your light shine in such a way that 
men may see, not you, but your good works; 
and so that seeing your good works they may 
glorify, not you, but your Father. 

A man died the other day in Philadelphia 
who had lived all his life in one of the poor- 
est districts of the city. He had always 
been as poor as those around him, had suf- 
fered as many and as severe disappointments 
as they had. But he had always kept a 
cheerful spirit. His neighbors said it kept 
up their courage all day to meet him in the 
morning. He made the best of things, ex- 
pected better things, saw the best in those 
around him, hoped for the best to come to 
them. They have erected a tablet to him 
that his light may still shine on their way. 

Christ came to do the will of the Father. 
The church exists to do that will. His dis- 
ciples have as their chief aim the fulfillment 
of his purpose. This is not a formal obedi- 
ence to the commandments and precepts of 
the Scriptures. That was the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees. This is repro- 
ducing the life of Christ in this world. Who- 
ever does this is great in the Kingdom. 

The church which keeps the community 
wholesome and sweet with the spirit of the 
living Christ, which shines with his love 
illumining what its members do, which obeys 
the law of God with enthusiasm because it is 
the will of the Lord and Saviour of believers 
in him, is a model church. Its thought is 
uplifted toward him. It expects fuller rey- 
elations and receives them because it is the 
joyful purpose of its members to do his will. 

Such a church is possible. In a measure 
it is actual in many communities, The way 
to work toward that ideal is plain to every 
disciple who makes it his ideal, 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 18-24. 
What is the Church For? Matt. 5: 18-20; 
Titus 2: 1-11. What would be your idea of 
a model church? Its relation upward in a 
working faith and love. An _ expectant 
church. Is such a church possible? How 
can we work toward that ideal? 


we 
~! 
[on 
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Among the New Books 


Religion 


Among the many books prompted by re- 
cent historical study of the Scriptures, it 
would be difficult to point to any single vol- 
ume which tells in popular language and 
brief compass the story of the making of the 
Bible and its characteristics as distinguished 
from other literature. Such a volume, how- 
ever, is The Bible: Its Origin and Authority, 
by W. F. Lofthouse (Eaton & Mains. pp. 
146. 50 cents). We have often recom- 
mended inquirers about modern changes in 
views of the Bible to read Prof. W. N. 
Clarke’s “Sixty Years with the Bible.” This 
volume by Mr. Lofthouse is a valuable sup- 
plement to it. Some of its arguments, for 
example, those for the special inspiration of 
the Bible, are ingenious but not conclusive. 
As a whole, however, the book is compact, in- 
forming, spiritual and within the range of 
thought of the average Sunday school 
teacher. 

It is to be hoped that the title of his book, 
Notions of a Yankee Parson,. by George L. 
Clark (Sherman, French. $1.00 net), will 
not prevent men.from examining its pages; 
for, while the work is not profound, itis 
entertaining, full of information and good 
sense. Mr. Clark is a Congregational min- 
ister in Connecticut, and he _ expresses, 
rather racily and humorously, what is prob- 
ably the general feeling of most of his fra- 
ternity upon subjects such as Eliot’s ‘“Reli- 
gion of the Future,’ Dr. Gordon’s discussion 
of miracles, the higher criticism, psycho- 
therapy, the good old times, essential Chris- 
tianity, etc. There is a fine chapter on A 
Minister and His People, with lessons for 
both pulpit and pew, and another on The 
Parson in His Garden, which many country 
ministers will greatly enjoy. 

Although written especially for Episco- 
palians, yet members of other congregations 
might profit considerably by reading Music 
in the Church, by Peter C. Lutkin (Young 
Churchman Co., Milwaukee. $1.00 net). 
The volume contains several chapters on the 
history of church music, hymn tunes, con- 
gregational singing, the organ, and then 
three lectures of a more practical nature on 
the duties of the organist, the choir master 
and the choir. It is free from troublesome 
technicalities, full of information, sensible 
and practical. While the author has high 
ideals, he does not forget the task set before 
the church of ministering to less instructed 
people. 

Christians as well as Hebrews will be 
interested in J'ales and Maxims from the 
Talmud, selected and translated by Rey. 
Samuel Raraport (Dutton. $1.75 net). 
Over a third of the book is given up to in- 
troductory matter by the editor and an Wssay 
on the Talmud by the late Emanuel Deutsch. 
Of course only the best material is presented 
here for the inspection of Gentile readers, 
and they will find the selections surprisingly 
suggestive. The work is mainly valuable, 
not simply as a’‘document of comparative re- 
ligion, but for the flood of light it throws 
npon that strange people among whom Christ 
lived and taught. 

Yo point out some of the hindrances to be 
overcome and some of the aids which: pro- 
mote success in the soul’s quest for God is 
the purpose of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s latest 
book, Seeking after God (Crowell. $1.00 
net). More particularly it discusses the rey- 
elations of God in Nature, in Humanity and 
in Jesus Christ. To these is added a lecture 
on God a Saviour from Sin. Dr. Abbott is 
a master in the art of presenting profound 
truth in intelligible language, 

What is our faith to us, not as a creed or 
doctrine, but as a working principle? The 


answer of Dr. Josiah Strong to this question 
is given in My Religion in Everyday Life 
(Baker & Taylor. 50 cents). The most 
important feature of this personal testimony 
is its statement of change from the individ- 
ualistic to the social point of view, from a 
religion which seeks mainly to obtain en- 
trance hereafter into heaven to a religion 
which inspires the desire to bring heaven 
here on earth. “My religion means to me 
loving and serving my fellowmen, not instead 
of loving God, but because I love God.” 


A Chapter in Self-Revelation 


In the effort to tell the more prosper- 
ous half of the world how the other half 
lives, Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, has 
introduced to us in autobiography George 
Meek—“Bath Chairman” (Dutton & Co. 
($1.50 net). The hero entered upon life 
with the handicap of partial blindness in 
one of the lower grades of the English social 
classes. He made a brief visit to America 
and spent a winter in Northern New York 
with a relative. His physical weakness 
stood in the way of his success as a farm 
hand, and he returned to England, where 
he settled down to the work of pushing a 
bath chair at one of the seaside resorts. 
From that occupation he has recently been 
rescued by Mr. Wells and now supports 
himself by work for the socialist propaganda 
and by writing. His career up to this point 
was a series of disappointments and failures, 
partly owing to drink and partly to his total 
lack of capital and the social changes which 
made his trade a precarious one. The book 
is a study in social pathology with a few 
fascinating glimpses of life and some pages 
which Mr. Wells, as editor, should have sup- 
pressed in the interests of common ‘decency. 

It is really a chapter in the book of self- 
revelation which Mr. Wells is preparing in 
the hope that John Bull will recognize his 
own portrait, realize his stupidity and help- 
lessness and enter upon a new life under 
conditions of collectivism. In this sense it 
is profitable to the thoughtful reader as a 
study of the times, but hardly otherwise. 
Mr. Wells’s brief introduction is a charac- 
teristic and interesting document. It rightly 
describes the world in which Mr. Meek lived 
and worked, with his hunger for life and his 
eapacity for knowledge and enjoyment of 
beauty, with the comment, “And what a hor- 
rible state of affairs it is, this unavoidably 
dingy, unavoidably dirty, pinched insecur- 
ity!” 


Novels with African and Indian 
Settings 


The Wnglish count the defense of. Mafeking 
in the South African War one of their na- 
tional glories. A vivid picture of its conduct 
and incidents is the background of Richard 
Dehan’s One Braver Thing (Duffield. 
$1.40). We have sometimes wondered why 
fiction so seldom takes its heroes from the 
medical profession. That is what is done 
here, the book being published in England 
under the title, The Dop (drunken) Doctor. 
It tells the story of the downfall and climb- 
ing up again of a London physician. The 
author has a wonderful power of making 
us see his people and their surroundings. 
His story is a lump cut directly from the 
mass of life. Unequal in places, at its best 
it is among the very finest things which re- 
cent HWnglish fiction has given us. No reader 
will be likely to forget the grim passion and 
humor of the siege, the soul of the Dop 
Doctor or the life problem of the two women 
who are at the center of the play. It is, in 
fact, one of the unforgetable books. 


A story which is primarily a description 
of the Congo atrocities is The Pools of Si- 
lence, by H. deVere Stackpoole (Duffield. 
$1.50). The hero of this is also a physician, 
an American trained in Paris who goes on 
a hunting expedition to the heart of Africa. 
It is a dramatic tale, depicting the terrors 
of the African jungle and the perils of hunt- 
ing big game, but it centers around the 
fiendish cruelty of the Belgian rubber trade 
and denounces Leopold as a slave driver and 
wholesale murderer. The author condemns 
in scathing terms the genéral indifference of 
Christian nations toward this inhuman 
method of piling up wealth and is pessimis- 
tic concerning any effective intervention. 

It is not surprising to learn of the wide- 
spread attention given in Mngland to The 
Native Born, there known as “The Rajah’s 
People,” by I. A. R. Wyllie (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.50). It is a story of Hnglish rule in 
India with its present-day perplexities. The 
sudden advent of a young Rajah into the 
social life of an army station, after train- 
ing of absolute seclusion, begins a series of 
dramatic events. From books he has gained 
an extravagantly romantic idea of the dom- 
inant race as expressed in “the English gen- 
tleman.” Unfortunately he falls a victim to 
an unscrupulous promoter and a woman who 
plays the part of Becky Sharp. Nor is he 
much helped by the easy, blasé, pleasure- 
loving society about him. JHnglish dishonor 
begets native hatred and rebellion, yet in the 
shock of war, truth and valor win the day. 
Primarily the work is a good story, original 
and exciting. But it also presents the moral 
of the great responsibility resting on each 
member of a dominant race coming in con- 
tact with an inferior one. No English or 
American reader will forget the moral. 


Briefer Mention 


Public libraries are more and more mak- 
ing themselves serviceable to the life of cities 
and towns. <A recently issued Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library devotes about twenty 
pages to a list of works on city and town 
planning. French and German books, as 
well as those written in Hnglish, appear. 


Iix-President Rooseyelt’s characteristic 
thoughts repeated again and again in differ- 
ent forms are to be found in a selection from 
his books and addresses called The Real 
Roosevelt (Putnam’s. $1.00). The editor 
is Mr. Alan Warner. Hero worshipers who 
love to listen to their idol even in scraps and 
fragments will find characteristic selections 
with a competent index. 


Duffield & Co. have brought out the au- 
thorized American translation of Rostand’s 
Chantecler ($1.25 net), and Americans may 
now read this most widely advertised of all 
plays and judge for themselves of its title to 
fame before it appears on our stage. Miss 
Gertrude Hall, translator of “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” has rendered the dialogue into simple 
English prose so as to make the story, the 
by-play and the symbolism plain to English 
readers—a difficult piece of work admirably 
achieved, 


The story of a pushing and honorably suc- 
cessful business career is told in the biog- 
raphy of John Adams Thayer under the title 
Astir (Small, Maynard. $1.20 net). ~ Mr. 
Thayer began his career as a printer when 
a boy with a handpress. Later, after many 
vicissitudes, he became the advertising man- 
ager of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and later 
still had much to do with the remarkable 
success of I'he Delineator and Everybody's 
Magazine. From the outset he stood for 
clean advertising and started the crusade in 
its favor, The narrative is interesting from 
title-page to index and fully justifies its title. 
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The Eucharistic Congress in Montreal 
A Protestant’s Estimate of the Great Catholic Occasion 
By Rev. J. K. Unsworth 


President Congregational Foreign Mission Society 


For spectacular grandeur, huge and en- 
thusiastic audiences, gravity of topic and 
sympathy of community, the twenty-first In- 
ternational Eucharist Congress which con- 
vened in Montreal, Sept. 6-11, was the most 
important religious convention ever held in 
Canada. A more congenial spot for the proc- 
lamation of the doctrine of the ‘‘Eucharistic 
God” could hardly be chosen than Montreal. 
Here the Catholic Church claims a loyal two- 
thirds of the population, and a solid million 
and a quarter French Canadians in Quebec 
province, beside enjoying special legal privi- 
leges. “‘Rome in the New World” was the 
well-intentioned but infelicitous title given 
by a distinguished guest. 

The visitors, led by Cardinal Vannutelli 
of Italy, the papal Legate, princely in bear- 
ing, affable, diplomatic, included Cardinals 
Gibbons of Baltimore and Logue of Dublin, 
Archbishops Ireland, O’Connell and Bownee, 
125 bishops and thousands of priests and 
laity of both sexes. They received no doubt- 
ful welcome from Catholic Montreal. The 
Legate had a triumphal progress up the St. 
Lawrence, was met on bent knees by Mayor 
Guerin, an Irish Catholic, tendered recep- 
tions by the city council and by the Federal 
Secretary of State, given a banquet by. Sir 
Lomer Gouin, French Canadian premier of 
Quebec, at which the Legate decided the 
delicate question of precedence as to king 
and pope by himself proposing the toast to 
the king. Sir Wilfred Laurier, premier of 
the Dominion, spoke at a mass meeting in 
Notre Dame Church. 

The object of the Congress was to exalt 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist. The Tridentine teaching of transub- 
stantiation was set forth in its baldest form 
as the salvation of the twentieth century. 
“When the priest says, ‘This is my body,’ it 
becomes his body.” ‘Men are today hunger- 
ing for God in tangible form.” ‘These hands 
of ours, O priests, unworthy as they are, 
have been given to hold God.” ‘The Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice is no other than the One Suf- 
fering consummated by Christ on Calvary.” 
Frequently are heard mention of “Our 
Bucharistic Lord.” This was the burden of 
the lectures given at four different sections 
during two days. ‘The 1905 encyclical of 
Pius X., commanding frequent holy commun- 
ion, was put forward. Evidently a stray ef- 
fort is being made to revive attendance on 
mass. : 

Besides these convention meetings there 
were religious services, procession of 25,000 
children receiving pontifical blessing, young 
men’s rally, platform meetings, open-air 
mass, all attended by immense enthusiastic 
crowds. Twelve thousand men attended mid- 
night mass, thousands outside pressing for 
admittance. The climax of the Congress was 
the Sunday procession, when the aged Le- 
gate, on foot as all others, carried the Host 
for three miles to the repository on the 
mountain slope. This was probably the most 
magnificent religious pageant seen on this 
continent. ‘The Uardinal was preceded by a 
brilliant procession of priests and prelates, 
fraternities, sodalities, civic and national 
leaders, Zouaves who passed under flags and 
~ arches between living walls of reverent peo- 
ple. Choirs of boys and girls sang greetings 
to the Host as it came in sight, young ladies 
carpeted the streets with flowers and people 
‘knelt on the pavement. Around the repos- 
itory, a splendid marble-like open temple 
erected for the occasion, a multitude of per- 
haps 400,000 people with bared heads 
“watched the service. 

Following the general policy of peace be- 


tween these two races and two religions, the 
mutual attitude has been conciliatory. A 
little storm was raised by Father Bernard 
Vaughan of London who denounced not only 
society’s sins as his custom is, but also Prot- 
estantism, which is “a religion without sac- 
rifice, a religion without soul.” Our Hugh 
Pedley of Hmmanuel took him to task in a 
newspaper letter, many Catholics privately 
deprecated, and I noticed that Paulist Father 
Doyle’s dictum, ‘‘No denunciation; exposi- 
tion,” was vivaciously applauded. The Reg- 
ister-Extension of Toronto, a Roman Cath- 
olic organ, rebukes him for his ‘offensive 
phrase’ and “serious mistake.” A delicate 
point was avoided by forbidding a local 
French Canadian regiment to welcome the 
Legate on arrival, but permitting them to 
escort the Host as on a church parade, or at 
the annual Corpus Christi procession. 

In contrast with hostile France, Spain 
and even Italy, and also with the London 
Congress, where the public exposure of the 
Host was forbidden, Montreal must have 
been comforting. Well might the Legate be 
cordial in his cabled thanks to King George 
for the revised oath of allegiance. 

The Congress was a great triumph for 
Roman Catholicism. It will stiffen the 
Protestant backbone. Archbishop Bruchési 
of Montreal wistfully asks: “Is this the 


awakening foretold by many? Is it a step 
towards doctrinal unity? Are the old-time 
days returning?” Vain wish! Christian- 


ity’s future does not lie with a eucharistic 
church. 


Chelsea’s Courageous 
Dedication 


On an April Sunday, 1908, the people of 
Chelsea, Mass., woke to a morning bright as 
spring sunshine could make it. Hardly were 
church services under way, however, when a 
cloud of smoke that rose from a fire in one 
corner of the city grew larger and more 
dense. More and more engines began to 
clatter through the streets, yet the smoke 


pall grew and grew until the returning 
churchgoers hastened in alarm to their 
homes. Some found them already in flames, 


others had little or no time to rescue prized 
possessions; everywhere the great disaster 
was leveling homes, business houses, schools 
and the churches. Among the latter was 
Central Congregational. ‘ 

Dr. J. A. Higgons, then pastor, gathered 
the scattered members of his congregation in 
First’s auditorium on the following Sunday 
and sounded the call to the disheartening 
task of rebuilding. Lacking only a single 
month of two years and a half last Sunday 
marked the climax of their efforts and sacri- 
fice in the impressive dedication of the new 
Central on the old site, a handsome stone 
edifice costing $50,000. 

Of the various services marking the event 
perhaps the morning one was most memora- 
ble, being notable for the presence of a be- 
loved former pastor, Dr. C. E. Jefferson of 
New York. When he rose to preach the 
dedicatory sermon it was evident that this 
was to him no merely conventional occasion. 
And the congregation that packed the new 
auditorium testified sufficiently also the feel- 
ings of his former parish. As he proceeded 
with his discourse, Dr. Jefferson quickly 
showed that, strong as was his attachment 
to the memories of the old church and. great 
his admiration for the new, he was under no 
misconception as to what was really the 
church itself after all. He then laid so ob- 
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viously upon the membership their commis- 
sion as the living church that the ensuing 
dignified service of dedication, led by Rev. 
W. A. Hadley, the present pastor, was in- 
deed a rededication of the congregation, even 
as both ministers had wished. At the close 
of the long service, concluded by the com- 
munion, Dr. Jefferson was forced to hold an 
impromptu reception to his former parishion- 
ers, who thronged about the platform. 


Chicago Vacation Testimony 


The post-vacation meeting of the Chicago 
Ministerial Union on Labor Day, Sept. 5, did 
not call out a maximum in attendance, but in 
point of interest it set a high mark for the 
autumn meetings. The topic was the Edin- 
burgh Conference and Sec. Frank Dyer of 
the Brotherhood the speaker. His address 
emphasized the fact that the living voice 
may do much to supplement the most ex- 
haustive and illuminating written reports. 
He was enthusiastic concerning the quality 
of the native leadership demonstrated at the 
Conference, to him the “great outstanding 
revelation of the series of meetings,” 

He was profoundly impressed by the spir- 
itual vitality of the Anglican Church and 
the spirit of fairness and friendliness to other 
Christian communions brought out in the 
addresses and discussions. 'He quoted the 
apostolic utterance of Bishop Moule, “We 
are witnesses to the impartiality of divine 
blessing to all who preach the cross of 
Christ.” 

He said, in closing: “I used to think that 
there was not much yital religion in the 
Church of England; but the summer's expe- 
rience has changed my mind. I feel now that 
we of the other evangelical churches need the 
Anglican church as much as she needs us.” 

The usual “Vacation Hxperience” which 
completed the morning’s program, departed 
principally from the commonplace when 
touching the matter of church union in this 
country. Rey. F. D. Burhans reported his 
impression of the conditions of religious life 
in a Minnesota village. There he found the 
competition of six struggling churches an in- 
superable obstacle to an effective adminis- 
tration of the gospel. No single church has 
any considerable strength, and the influence 
of the churches as a whole in the community 
is deplorably weak. Except as a community 
church, through new initiative born of the 
federation movement, can come in to occupy 
the field desolated by sectarian competitions, 
Mr. Burhans sees no hopeful solution of the 
problem of the rural church in a. typical 
Western village. 

In speaking privately after the meeting of 
conditions in the South, Principal Calhoun of 
Hatonville, Fla., said that sectarianism is the 
great curse of the religious life among the 
negroes. The schools are a leaven for reli- 
gious toleration, but effectual Protestant co- 
operation is hardly yet in the first stages of 
experiment. 

At the next meeting, Sept. 12, farewell 
addresses are expected from Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett of First Church and Dr. J. J. Martin of 
Austin. On Sept. 19, Illinois Politics will be 
the topic, with Mr. Clifford W. Barnes of the 
Municipal Voters’ League as leader of dis- 
cussion. Congregational Centralization is to 
have an airing on Sept. 26 by way of prep- 
aration for the problems of the coming Na- 
tional Council in Boston. Sine Os 


The Chicago Tribune’s recent definition of 
insurgency is also an excellent defense of 
this state of mind. “Insurgency is an at- 
tempt to break the crust which hinders the 
free movements of the waters of political life 
and stagnates them. It is a demand for a 
frequent recurrence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy, one of which is unending 
warfare against privilege, no matter what 
garb it may assume.” 
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Centennial Pilgrimage 
To a Protestant Shrine 


“When the Lord made the world he made 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and last of all he 
made North and South America. He made 
the Americans with. special care, as that 1s 
the place where the nations of the world 
would finally come together. When the Lord 
was making New England, one of the little 
angels asked that he, too, might make a state. 
So the Lord let him make the state of Con- 
necticut. As the little angel shaped the 
rivers and built up the mountains his cheeks 
were red with excitement. But when the 
work was all finished there was still a large 
hole and the stuff was all gone. Then the 
little angel was overwhelmed with confusion. 
But the Lord took him kindly by the hand, 
and the Lord took from the folds of his man- 
tle some of the stuff of which Paradise is 
made and he fitted into the hole and the 
place was Farmington.” 

The real significance of this myth, written 
by the artist, Robert B. Brandagee, a resi- 
dent of Farmington, centers in the greatest 
occurrence associated with this beautiful 
New England village, the organization of the 
American Board one hundred years ago. It 
would seem truly that the Lord did make 
Farmington for this purpose especially. 
With Williamstown, Andover and Bradford 
it is to be rated a shrine of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Fitting celebration was made on 
Sunday, Sept. 4, and Tuesday, Sept. 6, the 
days of the arrival and departure of the five 
men who, by their faith, became the first 
among many brethren to make the name of 
Christ reverenced and the cause ot Christian- 
ity influential among the world-wide hosts. 
People of Farmington, former residents and 
friends, members of the churches of the 
Farmington Valley and those of Hartford 
and roundabout made worthy pilgrimage for 
this notable occasion. 

The older ones remembered the days before 
the shriek of the locomotive was heard in the 
valley, when patient horses drew the slow 
eanal boats of water traffic in the day of 
Farmington’s rivalry with Hartford for com- 
mercial supremacy. ‘The time had not then 
come for the famous and successful Porter 
School for young women, now everywhere 
associated with the name of the village. 

The brick house on the Main Street, built 
by the young Noah Porter shortly after the 
beginning of his ministry and into which he 
brought his bride but a few years before the 
famous meeting, was visited. The front 
room where the commissioners prayed and 
planned was entered as a holy of holies. The 
old fireplace is the same as in 1810. The 
windows are still of the same shape and size, 


though the size of the panes had. been 
changed. A voice from the past gently 


sounded the hospitality of the occasion as the 
last surviving daughter of Noah Porter ex- 
plained points of interest in house and room. 

The public exercises were held in the same 
chureh building in which Dr. Porter preached 
for sixty years. Begun in 1771, the building 
was dedicated in the following year as the 
third successive meeting house of the town. 
The exterior of the building looks as it did 
at the time of its dedication, and the same 
fine spire still points heavenward. ‘The in- 
terior was remodeled in 1836, but so as to 
preserve ancient lines and suggestions. The 
old box pews have been replaced by modern 
ones of old ivory tint with mahogany trim- 
mings. The sounding board is no more. The 
high pulpit is gone and in its place is one 
nearer the people in harmony with the pews, 
a memorial gift of the Porter family. A mar- 
ble.tablet upon the front wall at the right of 
the pulpit in its plain whiteness tells of the 
main facts of Dr. Porter’s life. A picture 
of Noah Porter and the mahogany table 


about which the five commissioners sat in 
their deliberations are fitting relics of the 
past in their positions upon the pulpit. The 
table was a gift of the Porter family to the 
American Board and is kept in the rooms of 
the Board in Boston whence it was sent to 
Farmington for the occasion. 

Dr. J. L. Barton, foreign secretary of the 
American Board, voiced the inspiration of 
the occasion in the gathering of worshipers 
on Sunday morning. On Tuesday, the regu- 
lar autumn meeting of the churches of the 
Farmington Valley Association was held in 
accordance with the vote of its previous 
spring meeting. Various items of missionary 
plans and interest were reported by the 
churches, chief among which was the an- 
nouncement by the minister of the Farming- 
ton chureh that $500 had been raised as 
memorial gift to the Board. The intermis- 
sion for luncheon was followed by a half 
hour’s organ recital. Missionary hymns were 
sung. Rey. HE. L. Wismer of Bristol read 
the Scriptures and Rey. J. H. Twichell of 
Hartford offered prayer. Addresses followed 
given by Rev. Quincey Blakely of Farmington 
upon The First Meeting of the American 
Board, by Dr. C. H. Patton, D. D., home 
secretary of the American Board on The 
Work of the Board for One Hundred Years, 
and by Rev. Robert A. Hume, D. D., honored 
missionary of the Board in India, upon The 
Outlook for Missions Today. 

Dr. Patton in his remarks compared the 
meeting in Farmington to that of the little 
gatherings of the disciples in Galilee. He 
showed the pre-eminent Christian success of 
the century. There have been accomplished 
in missionary lands in 100 years many things 
which it took 900 years for Christianity in 


_Europe to perform. From that early organ- 


ization as the main stem sixty-six similar 
branches have sprung; $999 in gifts the first 
year has grown to $999,000 in the one hun- 
dredth year for the American Board and to 
$10,000,000 in the total raised for similar 
ends in America alone. In China, to con- 
sider only one example, the number of Chris- 
tians is doubling every seven years. In a 
lifetime the number has multiplied from a 
roomful to 200,000. Outstanding facts of the 
century have been experimentation, an in- 
creasing ratio of progress, and accumulating 
Christian power. 


ITartford, Ct. Rounpy. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


NOT A POLITICAL ISSUE 
(James J. Hill) 


Conservatism is wholly an economic, not 
in any sense a political principle. The na- 
tion has suffered and still suffers so much 
from transferring other economic questions 
to politics that the mistake should not be re- 
peated. Whoever attempts to make conserva- 
tion the bone of a personal controversy or 
the beast of burden to carry any faction into 
power or popularity is its worst enemy, 


THE REAL LABOR PROBLEM ., 


(Lowell Cowrier-Citizen) 


Every man who receives a salary of a 
day’s wage comes under a common law that 
applies to all if it applies to one. Each of us 
has his labor to sell, whether it be skilled or 
unskilled, and by this he lives,*and if he be 
prudent, puts something aside against a 
rainy day. We condemn the grocer who sells 
under weight, and the peddler who gives us 
short measure; yet we are doing this iden- 
tical thing every time we give a shortened 
day’s work and exact a full price for it. 


> Svan 
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Full and cheerful service, pride in work for 
the work’s sake, satisfaction in the achieve- 
ment of a task within a limited time, these 
are the qualities that will dignify labor above 
drudgery, and make the workman really 
worthy of his hire. 


A LOCAL VIEW OF LORIMER 
(Chicago Standard) 


Calloused and brazoned as Illinois has be- 
come to the corrupt practices and machina- 
tions of political bosses, she halted in amaze- 
ment in the rehearing of the case against 
those who are said to have illegally affected 
the election of Senator Lorimer in the last 
session of the state legislature, when it de- 
veloped that the defense had attempted “jury 
fixing’ upon a scale almost unprecedented. 


A FREE FIELD FOR EACH CHURCH 
(Universalist Leader) 


Churches are learning through their mis- 
sions that, however great may be their differ- 
ences in form and ceremony, and even in 
points of doctrine, at heart they are all 
seeking the very same end, the good of the 
souls of men, and therefore when ome church 
is established in a certain place and is doing 
this work, it is really wrong for another to © 
come in and distract the attention and 
awaken antagonism. \ 


THE BEST PART OF VACATION 
(New York Times) 


People who really “love their work”’— 
there are such people—always take vacations 
with reluctance and are glad when they are 
over. 

NEARING THE LIMIT 


(The Interior) 


The hold of the ex-President on the inter- 
est and admiration or the American public 
continues to be marvelous; but he is risking 
the fate of other men who have juggled too 
continuously with their popularity. 


(The Atchison Globe) 


The man who does not know that a moral 
spasm can be carried too far is a fool; he 
deserves the harm that his mischief will bring 
him. 

WHOSE FAULT IS IT 


(Pittsburg Gazette Times) 


If it were possible to let well enough alone, 
to rest content with the current of events for 
a reasonable period, permitting matters to 
work along in their natural course, it would 
not be long until the manufactured gloom 
and uneasiness, this feeling of uncertainty 
and doubt, would give way not merely to old- 
time prosperity, but to country-wide content- 
ment. Instead of that, between the muck- 
raker, the sensationalist and the agitator, 
each in his turn animated either by vainglory 
or the greed for gain, hysteria is abroad like 
a scourge and there is no peace. ‘This is not 
American, and it isn’t good sense. It is 
working harm rather than regeneration. 


It is hard to make a way for church union. 
It is easy to block it. If the proposed union 
of denominations in Canada succeeds, while 
similar movements seem to have failed else- 
where, it will be because of the force of per- 
sonal conviction in the matter on the part of 
some of its leading promoters. Among 
others, Principal William Patrick of Man- 
itoba Presbyterian College, Winnipeg, is a 
man deeply in earnest. In an interview in | 
his study three years ago he said to a repre- 
sentative of The Congregationalist, accom- 
panying the words with set foot and upraised 
hand: “I have devoted my life to the cause 
of church union in Canada. God helping 
me, the old divisions will not be fastened 
upon the New West between Winnipeg and. 
the Pacific.” : 
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Looking toward the Council 


National Council 


and : 


National Societies 


Joint Meeting in Boston Oct. 10-21 


All signs point to an inspiring series of meet-. 
ings in Boston beginning Monday, Oct. 10, 
and lasting until Thursday, Oct. 20. It will 
be as fine a demonstration of Congregational 
forces as this country has ever witnessed. 
As respects popular interest, we look for 
scenes not unlike those at the International 
Council in Boston eleven years’ ago, when 
crowds stood for hours outside of Tremont. 
Temple awaiting admission. Such being the 
probable character of the gathering, it be- 
hooves Congregationalists generally to awake 
to its meaning and value. It will repay the 
effort and sacrifice needed in order to be 
present and feel the thrill and uplift arising 
from contact with leaders of the denomina- 
tion from all over this land and from Great 


_ Britain as well. °If there is not room enough 


in the large edifices already engaged, overflow 
meetings will be organized, so no one need 
stay away for fear of being unable to secure 
admission. : 

The. entertainment committee intends to 
provide generously for all entitled to its hos- 
pitality, and Boston’s hotels and boarding- 
houses are numerous, their schedules varying 
in prices according to the accommodations 
offered. It is possible to live comfortably 
in Boston, even at such a crowded time, on 
two dollars a day, and even less. Moreover, 
many private homes will be opened to friends, 
apart from the special arrangements made 
by the entertainment committee. We there- 
fore urge upon our Congregational people 
attendance for as much of the time as they 
can spare from home duties and cares. THyven 
a day in Boston at that time will be well 
worth while. 
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In this connection we would suggest to the 
churehes the desirability of paying the ex- 
penses of their pastors to the Council. The 
comparatively small sum invested in travel- 
ing and hotel bills will be more than returned 
to the people through the quickening which 
their leader will receive. Many a pastor hun- 
gry for fellowship will derive stimulus and 
suggestions that will be of incalculable value 
in the years to come. If any church does 
net feel that it can afford to hire a supply 
during the Sunday of the -pastor’s absence, 
let a deacon read a sermon or let the church 
worship with some neighboring church. Give 
the pastors a chance at this feast, and let 
the laymen come in large numbers,, too. 
Sueh a chance does not often present itself 


‘to combine attendance upon the one hun- 


dredth anniversary of our oldest foreign mis- 
sionary society and upon the Council and 


the home societies. 
* o* 


* 


For those not privileged to attend this 
remarkable series of meetings, as well as for 
those who will be on the ground, The Congre- 
gationalist expects to provide a large amount 
of pertinent and helpful material. The 
paper will never be more indispensable to 
the denomination than during the next six 
weeks, and those interested in increasing the 
number of its readers will do well to call 
attention to the special character of the next 
few issues. The publisher will be glad to 
supply sample copies if names are sent sea- 
sonably. The issue of Oct. 1 will be a spe- 
cial Council number, forecasting the meetings 
and containing many articles and announce- 
ments relating to our Congregational and 


missionary activities. It will be as complete 
an exhibition as we can make of the doings 
of the denomination in different parts of the 


‘world, as carried on by our accredited agents. 


Succeeding issues will report fully and graph- 
ically the meetings in progress. 
Eo ES 
oe 


The National Brotherhood certainly does 
not intend to prove only an incident in the 
great Congregational meetings in Boston 
next month. It has at work a large local 
committee of its own headed by Mr. C. W. 
Davidson,. president of the Massachusetts 
Brotherhood and working in co-operation 
with the larger Committee of Thirty. In- 
cluding its joint sessions with the Council, 
the Brotherhood program covers these dates, 
Oct. 9-16, and presents in some sessions as 
attactive features as any offered in the great 
array. Missionary effort, social tasks and 
work for boys are the outstanding themes, 
and certainly every pastor and layman in 
attendance will find profit in one or all. 
The Brotherhood speakers, too, are among 
the best; for the laity such men as ex-Mayor 
Beardsley of Kansas City, Judge Coit of 
Connecticut, J. Campbell White, Harry 
Wade Hicks, John Mitchell and Fred B. 
Smith of New York; among the clergymen, 
Dr. G. G. Atkins of Providence, the Brother- 
hood preacher, Dr. G. L. Cady of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Gladden and President King of 
Ohio, President Main of Iowa, Dr. Cadman 
of Brooklyn and Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is 
down for an address on the Religious Spirit 
and the New Nationalism. This latter will 
be given at the climatic theater meeting in 
which President King, Dr. Gladden and. Mr. 
John Mitchell also participate. 


With so wide a representation of the 
best of the Congregational ministry gath- 
ered in Boston next month, the Commit- 
tee of Thirty is desirous that these lead- 
ers and the congregations in this Mother 
City and vicinity should be made ac- 
quainted. It has therefore appointed 
Rev. Jay T. Stocking of Newtonville as 
committee on local supply. Churches of 
Boston and its environs desiring to en- 
gage such services should apply to him 

j and Ukewise should be sent to him the 


names of pastors from other parts of the 
country willing to act as supply. 


A New Wonder 


Niagara Falls has long been an object of 
pilgrimage for tourists of all nations and 
has been regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. It is within the memory of those 
now living and not very old that the first 
descriptions were published of Victoria Falls, 
and most of those who read of them could 
only locate them somewhere in Africa. 
There was a vague impression that these 
falls were more wonderful than those of 
Niagara. But they were so distant and in- 
accessible that it seemed probable that few 
persons would ever see them, 

Now the traveler can reach Victoria Falls 
with no more difficulty or discomfort than in 
going to Niagara Falls. landing at Table 
Bay, near the Zambesi River, an express 
train with Iuxurious cars carries him past 
battlefields of the Boer wars 1,600 miles 
through Northwestern Rhodesia till he ap- 
proaches the mighty cataract called, in Kaffir 
language, “The Water that Smokes.” <A 
writer in the London Christian World thus 
describes the scene: 

A distant roar, like the surge of the sea, 
breaks upon the ear, and away in the dis- 
tance is a rolling cloud of white mist—one 
might almost imagine it to be the smoke from 
some huge fire. This is caused by the plung- 
ing water. In the flood season the spray has 
been measured by theodolite to reach the 
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height of 3,000 feet. When the rays of the 
sun light it up, a magnificent double, or even 
triple, rainbow is visible, making a panorama 
of indescribable splendor, defying the efforts 
of poet or prose rhapsodist to portray. We 
can find words to describe human creations, 
but Divine creations such as the one in 
question can never be described in human 
language; the pen is clumsy, words mean and 
thought limp and faint. Imagine a colossal 
cataract of water over a mile broad, suddenly 
let loose from the imprisoned river and hurl- 
ing itself furiously over an abyss 400 feet 
in depth into the obscurity below; nothing 
could surpass in natural majesty this glori- 
ous and never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. 


The . 


longer one looks the more overpowering be- . 


comes the fascination and mystery of this 


foaming torrent; nor could anything be more - 


calculated to impress the beholder with a 


greater sense of his own littleness and the | 


illimitable power of the Creator. 


One could , 


spend weeks in viewing the scene from vari- - 


ous points and under different atmospheric 
conditions, and at night time, when there is 


a pretty full moon, the subdued enchantment ! 


is even more impressive than when the sun 
is shining and everything is gay and brilliant. 


The Christus at 
Oberammergau 


I spent four days and nights under the 
hospitable roof of the impersonator of our 
Lord in the play, and I know whereof I 
speak. 
is a potter, the son of a potter, and he works 
as well in the glazed pottery stoves still used 
thoughout Germany. I have never felt more 


Anton Lang is not a rich man; he ' 


honored than when I sat at this poor man’s | 


table, but I did feel that the small sum of 
$2 a day was altogether inadequate for the 
best of everything that was placed before me. 
One could hardly accept charity from so 
humble a man, so holy a man, as I know 
Lang to be. The house was immaculately 
clean, the service excellent, and neither Frau 


Lang herself, nor the sister of our host, nor 


other members of the family brought in to 
help could do enough for the comfort of each 
and every person in the Villa Daheim. The 
very small sum of $2 barely pays fer what 
one uses. 

The idea is not to make money, but to en- 
able whatever stranger who cares to see it to 
enjoy at the least possible expense the great 
privilege of sharing in the act of gratitude 
offered by these peasants every ten years to 


God, who spared their village from the 
plague, but devastated a great part of the 
surrounding country, hundreds of years 
EKAORA IG a3 


Tor the ten years before the play, the ten 
years after, again and again repeated, their 
lives are lived as closely as possible’ to the 
lives of the apostles and disciples of our 
Lord himself, as depicted in the New Testa- 
ment. Anton Lang has twice refused a fab- 
ulous* sum, offered by American theatrical 
managers, to go with them and play in Amer- 
ica and Hngland. He was once offered the 
title role of The Servant in the House, but 
these gentlemen have been refused with cour- 
tesy and dignity, for he has better work to 
do where he is. Whosoever plays any part 
of the Passion outside of Oberammergau may 
never again return to his home to live. It 
is its law.—From a letter in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Among the new foundations of philan- 
thropie: millionaires is one by Sir Hrnest 
Cassel, the English financier. He has set 
aside a million, the income of which will be 
used for poor German and English working 
men seeking employment in each others’ 
countries. The fund is in memory of the late 
King Edward with whom the philanthropist 
was rather intimately associated. 
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The National Council and Missionary Societies at Boston 
Program for the Meetings October 10-20. 


Supplementary meetings at Park Street Church, Old South Church and other edifices.) 


(All sessions at Tremont Temple. 


Monday, Oct. 10 
National Council in 
7.30 p.M. Addresses of Welcome: Governor 
Draper for the state; Mayor Fitzgerald for 
the city; Dr. A. Z. Conrad for the churches. 
Response: Moderator Thomas Cc. MacMillan. 


Session 


Tuesday Morning, Oct. 11 
National Council in Session 


8.45 A.M. Devotional Service. Business. 
Election of moderator and assistant. Reports 
of standing committees: Provisional, Publish- 
ing, Treasurer, Auditor, Secretary, on Beney- 
olent Societies, on Calvin Centenary, on Church 
Property, on Federation of City Hxtension 
Secieties, on Comity, on Federation and Unity, 
on Congregational Brotherhood, on Evangel- 
istic Work, on Incorporation of National Coun- 
cil, Industrial, on Interchurch Relations, Dele- 
gates to International Couneil, 1908 ; Minis- 
terial Education, Oriental Immigration, Polity, 
Religious Hducation, Temperance, Order of 
Public Worship. 

Address by retiring moderator. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 11 
American Board in Session 


2.30 p. M.. Devotional service. Minutes. Ap- 
pointment of committees. Reports of Treasurer 
Frank H. Wiggin, and Sec. Cornelius H. Pat- 
ton. Annual survey of the missions, Sec. 
James L. Barton. A message from Hawaii, 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, D. D. Service of thanks- 
giving and intercession, Harry P. Dewey, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual address, Pres. Samuel 
B. Capen. 

Tuesday Evening 


American Board in Session 


8p.m. (Tremont Temple). Addresses, Pres. 
Henry Churchill King, Robert E. Speer. 

(Park Street Church). Addresses by Pres. 
Tasuku Harada, Japan; Rev. J. P. Jones, 
India: Rev. Arthur H. Smith, China. 


Wednesday, Oct. 12 
American Board in Session 

A.M. Historical pilgrimage to Andover and 
Bradford by special train. 

At Andover: Dedication of a monument 
near “The Missionary Woods,” with historical 
statement and address by Rev. Edward Judson. 
Visitation of buildings and historical sites. 

At Bradford: Dedication of a monument on 
the spot where the Board was organized in 
1810, with historical statement and address 
by John R. Mott, and commissioning of mis- 
sionaries. Visitation of historical sites. 


8 p.m. (Tremont Temple). Address, Mis- 
sions and Christian Unity, John R. Mott; 
Address, Missions and International Peace, 


Rey. Charles E. Jefferson. 
(Park Street Church). 
by veteran missionaries: Daniel Bliss, Syria ; 
George Washburn, Turkey; Joseph K. Greene, 

Turkey ; Jerome D. Davis, Japan: 

Ten-minute addresses by veteran Corporate 
Members: Bliphalet W. Blatchford, I’. A. Noble, 
H. A. Stimson, BH. EH. Strong. 


Thursday, Oct. 13 
American Board in Session 


9.30 a. mM. Five-minute addresses by mission- 
aries: Africa—James B. McCord, Rev. Henry 
A. Neipp. 

Turkey—Leroy F. Ostrander, William P. 
Clarke, Herbert. M. Irwin, Alexander Mac- 
Lachlan, Edward Riggs, Joseph K. Greene, 
Wdward KF. Carey, F. D. Shepard. 

Service of intercession, Rev. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Five-minute addresses 
Japan—C. Burnell Olds, 
Jerome D. Davis. 

A message from the Kumi-ai churches, Pres. 
Tasuku Harada. 

Business Session 


2 p.m. (Park Street Church). HBlection of 
officers and Corporate Members. Miscellane- 
ous business. Open parliament for mission- 
aries. 


Ten-minute addresses 


Witt Gen.) ee 


missionaries : 
Allchin, 


by 
George 


Woman’s Meeting 


2 p.m. (Tremont Temple). Under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Work from the 
Home Base, Mrs. C. H. Daniels. Woman's 
Work on the Field, Rev. R. A. Hume, India. 

Service of intercession. 

Addresses by nmsissionaries from Africa, Tur- 
key, China, Japan and Micronesia. 

5.30 p.m. Supper for Corvorate Members. 


There will be a discussion of practical 
problems at the close of the supper. 

8 p.m. (Tremont Temple). Presentation of 
delegates from other societies. Address, Rev. 
R. Wardlaw Thompson, Secretary, London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

(Park Street Church). 
and Christian Unity, See. 
Missions and International 
E. Jefferson. 


Friday Morning, Oct. 14 
American Board in Session 


9 a.M. Five-minute addresses by mission- 
aries: India—-Mr. David C. Churchill, Lester 
H. Beals, M.D., Rev. Hdward Fairbank, Rev. 
Justin E. Abbott, D.D., Rev. Robert A, 
Hume, D.D., Rev. James C. Perkins, Rev. J. 
P. Jones, D. D. 

Mexico—Rey. James D. Haton, D.D. 

Austria—Rey. John S. Porter. 

China—Henry T. Whitney, M.D., Rey. 
Charles A. Nelson, Francis F. Tucker, M.D., 
Rey. Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 


Addresses, Missions 
James L. Barton. 
Peace, Rev. C. 


Presentation of new missionaries. Fare- 
well to missionaries about to sail. 
Service of intercession and _ consecration, 


Pres. Albert Parker Fitch. 
Adjournment. 
Friday, Oct. 14 


National Council in Session 


2 P.M. Reports of committees of session. 
Solidarity of Congregational Fellowship. Ad- 
dresses, Rev. J. Percival Huget, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Rev. Alexander Lewis, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Rey. Frederick Lynch, New York. Address, 
The Scope and Significance of the Brother- 
hood Movement. 


National Council and Congregational Brother- 


hood in Session 
7.30 P.M. Addresses, The Church and 
Citizenship : (1) Political Integrity, Mr. 
Rolfe L. Thompson, Santa Rosa, Cal.; (2) 
Social Equities, Rev. George L. Cady, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; (3) Industrial Obligations, 
Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo. 


Saturday, Oct. 15 
National Council in Session 


8.45 A.M. Business. Address, Immigration 
in Relation to the Church, Pres. Ozora S. 
Davis, Chicago, Ill. Address, Partnership 


of the Church and the Theological Seminary, 

Pres. Albert Parker Fitch, Cambridge, Mass. 

Business. Elections. 
Afternoon and evening. 


Sunday, Oct. 16 


National Council and Societies in Joint 
Session 


Recreation. 


3 P.M. Sermon by Pres. William Douglas 
Mackenzie, Hartford, Ct. Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

7.30 P.M. Addresses: Rey. Frank G. 
Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
New York. 


Monday, Oct. 17 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Session 


The Current Outlook for Western 
(a) The Present West- 
ward Flow of Population, Rev. W. H. 
Thrall, Superintendent for South Dakota; 
(b) The West Putting Its Strength under Its 


in 


TAR M. 
Congregationalism : 


Own Burden, Rey. A. H. Armstrong, Sec- 
retary for Missouri; (c) Self-support in 
Washington and What It Means, Rey. W. 


W. Scudder, Superintendent for Washington; 
(d) Persistent Pioneer Conditions, Rev. 
W. D. B. Gray, Superintendent for Wyoming; 
(e) The Continued Responsibility of the 
Hast for the West, Mr. W. G. Green, New 
Milford, Ct., and Rey. C. C. Merrill, Winchen- 
don, Mass. 


10. Service for thanksgiving. 

10.20. Annual business meeting. 

11.50. Home Mission Finances, W. E. 
Lougee, Associate Secretary. 

2 pM. The Cheering Outlook for Inter- 
denominational Co-operation: (a) The Col- 
orado Investigation, Hon. Alfred Coit,) New 
London, Ct.; (6) The Plan of Co-operation 


Adopted by the Home Missions Council, Rev. 
J. Brownlee Voorhees, Secretary Board of 
Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church 
in America. 

. 2.30. Eastern Tasks and the Eastern Out- 
look: (a) The Fusing of Peoples, Rev. F. 
EK. Emrich, Secretary for Massachusetts; (b) 
The Growth of New England Congregation- 
alism, Rey. Asbury E. Krom, Providence, R. I. 

3. Prayer Service. 


3.15. Varied Tasks in Many Places: (a) 
The Mexican Appeal, Rev. J. H. Heald, 
Superintendent for New Mexico and Arizona; 
(b) Home Missions as Seen from a Foreign 
Land, Rev. M. E. Eversz, Superintendent 
German Department; (¢) The Florida Navy, 
Rev. Neil MacQuarrie, captain of Evangel 
No. 1; (d) Among the Miners of Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary 
Woman’s Department; (e) In the Lumber 
Camps, Rev. H. W. Carter, Secretary for 
Wisconsin; (f) In Mormondom, Rey. S. H. 
Goodwin, Superintendent for Utah. 

4.15. Facing the Challenge of the Mod- 
ern City: (a) An analysis of the situation, 
with chart, Rev. H. F. Swartz, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; (b) A City Missionary Society 
in Action, Rev. R. J. Kent, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
IN Xe 

7.30. Facing the Challenge of the Mod- 
ern City: (¢) Conditions of Conquest in 
Great Cities, G. C. Adams, D.D:; (d) Changes 
in the Social Structure, and Their Bearing 
upon the Methods of the Church, Rev. H. S. 


Bradley, Worcester, Mass.; += (e) A Concrete 
Attempt to Adapt the Church’s Efforts to the 
Needs of a Unique Parish, Rev. Charles 
Stelzle. 
Tuesday, Oct. 18 
National Council in Session 

9 A.M. Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief. The moderator of the Na- 
tional Council presiding. Triennial report by 
Sec. W. A. Rice. Address, Larger Things 


for Ministerial Relief, Dr. Lucien C. Warner, 
New York. 


14 Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. Pres. H. C. King, presid- 
ing. Triennial report. Addresses by men 
from the field. , 

2 p.M. Meeting of the National Council. 

2.30. Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety. Pres. Lucien C. Warner, presiding. Tri- 


ennial report by .Sec. Charles H. Richards. 

Address, The Hour is Come, Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, Atlanta, Ga. Address, Beauty and 
Utility of Church Architecture, Rev. W. BE. 
Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 

3.30. Congregational Education Society. 
Pres. William R. Campbell, presiding.  Tri- 
ennial report by Sec. Edward S. Tead. 

Addresses by Rev. J. H. Heald, Albu- 
querque, N. M., and Pres. N. C. Hirchey, Red- 
field College, North Dakota. 


7.30. Praise and prayer. 
7.45. Congregational Education Society. 
Address, Training for Leadership, Rev. 


Charles H. Beale, Milwaukee, Wis. 

8.15. Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief. Address, Pensions for Our Veterans, 
Rev. S. H. Woodrow, Washington, D. C. 

8.45. Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. Address, Religious Hdu- 
cation of Youth, Pres. Henry C. King, Ober- 
Lin G2 

9.15. The Meeting House and Her Children, 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 


Wednesday, Oct. 19 
American Missionary Association in Session 


8.30 A.M. Prayer. Treasurer’s report, H. 
W. Hubbard. Inclusive Not Exclusive Hduca- 
tion for the Negro, Pres, Frank G. Woodworth, 
Mississippi. The Indian of Today, Rey. Rob- 
ert D. Hall, Nebraska. Porto Rico of Today, 
Rev. John Edwards, Porto Rico. Hawaii of 
Today, Rev. Doremus Scudder, Territory of 
Hawaii. Our Nation’s Debt to the American 
Missionary Association, Rey. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, New York. 


11. Business session. 
2 P.M. Addresses by Rev. James W. 
Cooper, Miss Regina Crawford, Texas; Miss 


Louise Allyn, Alabama; 
Prof. William Pickens, 
Lucius O. Baird, Illinois; 
Brown, California. 


Miss Anna Larned, 
Alabama ; Sec. 
Rev. Charles R. 


: 7.30. Addresses by Prin. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Alabama; Talcott Williams, Penn- 
Sylvania; Pres. Cyrus Northrop, Minnesota. 


Thursday, Oct. 20 
National Council in Session 
8.45 a.m. Scriptures and prayer. 


9.15. Business. 
2 P.M. Business. 
4.30. Address, The Religious Education of 


Our Youth, Pres. Marion L. Burton. 

5. Business. 

7.45. Address, The Supremacy of » Jesus. 
Christ in the Modern World, Rey. William 
Horace Day, Los Angeles, Cal. : 


8.15. Moderator’s address. 


17 September 1910 


National Council Delegates 
The Representatives of the Churches at Boston, October 10-20 


This list of 570 persons is meant to include all the names reported to Secretary Asher Anderson as elected eithen p 
local or state bodies or by the Congregational societies, seminaries and colleges recognized by the Council. 
entitled to representatives have elected them, the Council will consist formally of about 700 persons. 
the registration was 550, at Des Moines in 1904, 483, 
are entitled to send representatives to the annual meetings of both the American Missionary Association and the Congrega- 


tional Home Missionary Society. 
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In addition to these National Council delegates, contributing churches 
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If all bodie ri 
At Cleveland in 100 i 


A 
becre 


They will be supplied with lodging and breakfast during the day of each Society’s meeting. 


The American Board expects perhaps two hundred of the corporate members, while a good proportion of its twenty-four] 


hundred honorary members are likely to be on the ground. 


(Names starred (*) are Honorary Members of 
an Council) 


Adams, Rey. James A., Chicago, Ill. 
Addenbrook, Thomas, Braddock, Pa. 
Aikins, Rev. James H., South Windham, Me. 
Ainslie, Rev. James Sy Chicago, Ill. 

Akana, Mr. Akaiko, Hartford, Ct: 

Allen, Rev. EK. Bourner, Toledo, O. 

Allen, Rev. Paul Riley, Norwich, N.Y: 
Aller, Rev. Nathan §&., Bridgewater, N.Y, 
Alvord, Rev. Henry Cc, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Amen, Harlan P., Exeter, N..E 

Anderson, Rey. Asher, Boston, Mass. 
Andress, Rev. J. H., Weeping Water, Neb. 
Appelman, Rev. Hiram H., Marseilles, Ill. 
*Arlett, Arthur, Berkeley, Cal. 

Arnbler, W. D., Neb. 

Askin, Rey. John, Pierre, S. D. 

* Atkins, Rev. G. Glenn, rovidence, R. I. 
Atkinson, Rev. Henry a. Atlanta, Ga. 
Avery, Chancellor Samuel, Lincoln, Neb. 


Babb, Rev. Thomas Earle, Holden, Mass. 
Bacon, Be Re ae A., Littleton, N. H. 
*Bailey, G Brooklyn 

*Bailey, Rey. snes eaneoin Longmeadow, Mass. 
Baird, Rey. Lucius O., 153 La Salle St., Chi- 

cago, Iil. 
Baker, Rev. A. S., Kealakekua, T. H. 
Baker, Mrs. y S., Kealakekua, T. H. 
Baldwin, H. P., Puunene, T. H. 

Baldwin, Hon. Simeon H., New Britain, Ct. 
Ballou, Rev. Henry L., Chester, Vt. 
Barker, Rev. H. A., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Barnwell, Rev. H. S., Lake Charles, La. 
Barry, Ag R., Inkster, N. D. 

*Bartlett, Rey. William A., Chicago, Ill. 
Barton, Rev. James L., Boston, Mass. 
Bassett, Hon. Hdward M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bast, Rev. C. William, Hamilton, Mo. 
Bates, Rev. Newton W., Austinburg, O. 
*Bayley, Dwight S., Missoula, Mont. | 
Bayne, Rev. J. S., Holdrege, Neb. 

Beach, Rey. A. G., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Beach, Pres. David N., Bangor, Me. 

Beadle, Rev. Harry A., Franklin, Ct. 
Beale, Rev. C. ie Milwaukee, Wis. 

Beard, Rev. R. A., Fargo, N. D. 

Beardsley, Rev. F. G., Kansas City, Mo. 
*Beardsley, Hon. H. M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Beaton, Rev. David, Janesville, Wis. 
Beddoes. Rev. Arthur B., Plainfield, 11. 
Beebe, Rev. J. B., Montana. 

*Benedict, A. W., "St. Louis, Mo. 

*Bennett, R. J., ‘Chicago, it. 

*Benton, Joseph, Concord, H. 
Berckmann, Rey. William, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Berry, Rey. John F., Cleveland, O. 

*Berry, Rev. Louis F., Stamford, Ct. 

Bieler, Rev. John M., Machias, Me. 

Bird, F. H., Massachusetts. 

Blackburn, Rey. J. F., Jacksonvile, Fla. 
*Blair, Benjamin F., ——, Ng 

*Blaisdell, Rev. Jamies, Pomona, Cal. 

Blake Rey. Elmer T os prea hey N. BH. 
Blanchard, - Rev. Ferdinand Q., Orange, N. J. 
Bliss, Charles A., Newburyport, Maes 

Bliss, Rev. Leon D., Lenox, Mass. 

Blosser, Rev. J. a Atlanta, Ga. 

*Bolster, Rev. vas , Nashua, N. H. 
*Bosworth, Prof. Wy Oberlin, O. 
*Boulware, Rev. Hent} 8., Greenville, SUC; 
*Bowen, Clarence E., New York, N. Y 
Bowen, W. A., Honolulu, T. 

Bowen, Mrs. W. A., Honolulu,,T. H. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Bradford, Rev. Amory H., Montclair, N. J. 
*Bradley, "Rey. Dan FE. Cleveland, oO. 
Bradley, Dr. John B&., Randolph, Mass. 
*Brand, Rev. Charles A., Roseburg, Ore. 
Breck, Rev. Aaron, Muscotah, Kan. 
*Brewer, Rev. William F., Atlanta, Ga. 
*Bridgman, Rev. H. A., Boston, Mass. 
Brigham, Charles D., Boston, Mass. 
Brigham, H. E., Kennebunk, Me. 

*Brown, Rev. Charles R., Oakland, Cal. 
*Brown, WH. £., Washington, Wat: 

Brown, Rey. H. E., Masardis, areas 

Brown, Rev. W. J., Dickinson, N. 

Bryant, Rev. C. M., Torrington, Ce. 
Bryant, Rev. Seelye, Springfield, Mass. 

_ Buchanan, Hon. James A., North Dakota. 
*Buckham, Prof. J. W., Berkeley, Cal. 
*Buckham, Pres. M. H., Burlington, Vt. 
Burling, Rev. J. P., Des Moines, lo. 
Burnham, Waterman R., Norwich, Ct. 
*Burton, Rev. Marion i, Northampton, Mass, 
Burwell, C. Seattle, Wn. 

Bush, Rev. Ae Sa Denver, Col. 

Butcher, Rey. William R., Roodhouse, Ill. 
Butler, Albert W., Rockland, Me. 

*Butler, Rev. Elmer W.. Thorsby, Ala. 
Butler, Rev. Frank a South Hadley, Mass. 
Butler, Rev. Willis H gor naen te} Mass. 
Butzow, Frank F., Loda, Ill. 


*Cadman, Rev. S. Parkes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cady, Rev. George Luther, Dorchester, Mass. 


Calkins, Rev. Raymond, Portland, Me. 
Calvert, John T., Medina, O. 
Campbell, Rev. Clement C., St. Paul, Minn. 
Campbell, Rev. William R., Boston, Mass. 
*Capen, Samuel B., Boston, Mass. 
*Carter, Judge Orrin N., Chicago, IJ]. 
Castle, W. R., Honolulu, T. H. 
Chaffee, E. W., East Haddam, Ct. 
Chapman, Rev. Edward M., Old Lyme, Ct. 
Chase, Rev. C. Thurston, Meadville, Pa. 
Child, Rev. Frank S., Fairfield, Ct. 
Chynoweth, Rev. John T., Racine, Wis. 
*Clark, Edgar D., » lo. 
Clark, Rev. W. A., Greensboro, N. C. 
Clarke, Rev. A. T., eg roa Ala. 
Cobb, A. Vinton, : 
*Collings, Mrs. L. Aa Aa eon N. M. 
«Comstock, Prin. John M., Chelsea. Vt. 
Cook, Frank Gaylord, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cooper, Pres. Charles H., Mankato, Minn. 
Cooper, Rev. Harold, Sedalia, Mo. 
*Cousins, Rev. Edgar M., Old Town, Me. 
Cove, Rev. H. R., Rockford, Io. 
Cowling, Pres. Donald J., Northfield, Minn. 
Cox, Rev. Sydney H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Creegan, Pres. Charles C., Fargo, N. D 
Cressman, Rev. A. A., Red Cloud, Neb. 
Crosby, H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Cross, Rey. R. T., Ft. Collins, Col. 
Curtis, Rev. A. L., Hstelline, 8. D. 
Curtiss, Rev. P. L., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
wav James H., Shrewsbury Park, St. Louis, 
oO. 


Daggett, W. W., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dahlberg, Rev. Fred, Trempealeau, Wis. 
Dale, John T., Illinois. 

*Daley, Rev. C. M., Douglas, Wyo. 
Danforth, Rev. J. R., New London, Ct. 
*Darling, H. M., Wichita, Kan. 

Davidson, Rey. sone N., Green Lake, Wis. 
Davie, Rev. C. North Bridgton, Me. 
*Davis, Rey. ee S., Chicago, Ill. 

Day, Rey. William Horace, Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Deane, Rev. James, Herkimer, N. Y. 
DeMott, Rev. George Cs Bath, Me. 
Denison, Rev. R. C., New Haven, Ct. 
Denney, Rev. O. H., Candor, N. Y. 

*De Peu, Rev. John, Bridgeport, Ct. 
*Dewey, Rev. Harry P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dexter, Rev. F. N., Ripon, Wis. 

Dick, Rey. J. M., Seattle, Wn. 

Dodge, N. P., Council Bluffs, Io. 

Dodge, Rey. P. D., Tallmadge, O. 

Dodge, Mrs. R. B., Wailuku, T. H. 

Dole, Rev. C. J., Springfield, oO. 
DOtyjeadedi; Rensselear Falls, N. Y. 
Dougherty, "Rey. James G., Kensington, Kan. 
Dow, J. J., M. D., Faribault, Minn. 

Dowd, Rev. Q. ihe Roscoe, Ill. 

Drew, HOY: Waward Payson, Worcester, Mass. 
Driver, Rev. George H., Exeter, N 
*Dudley, Guilford, New York, N. Y. 
Dunham, Hon. George W., Manchester, Io. 
*Dunning, Rev. A. E., Brookline, Mass. 


*Dutton, Hon. Samuel T., New York, N. Y. 
* Dyer, Rey. Frank, Chicago, lll. 


Baton, Pres. Edward D., Beloit, Wis. 

Elledge, Rev. William M., Wellington, Kan. 
Hrdman, Rev. J. P., Honolulu, TE: 

Erdman, Mrs. J. P., Honolulu, 1D. ER: 
Estabrook, Rey. Franklin J., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Evans, Rey. C. Jes Cooperstown, ND. 


*Fancher, B. H., New York, N. Y. 
Farnam, Rey. George B., Oshkosh, Wis. 
*Faville, Rey. John, Appleton, Wis. 
Feast, Rev. Harold ous Amherst, Mass. 
Fehlandt, Rey. A. F., "Michigan City, N. D. 
Fellowes, Rev. Edwin ree Unionville, Ck 
Felt, B. F., Spencer, Io. 

Fenenga, Pres. Melmon J., Ashland, Wis. 
*Wield, Rev. James P., Springfield, Mo. 
Yield, ae W., Dorchester, Mass, 

Fisher, Rev. Stanley R., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fiske, William P., Concord, N. H. 

Fitch, Rev. Albert Pe. Cambridge, Mass. 
*Fitch, Rey. F. S., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Fletcher, Prof. W. Rey Amherst, Mass. 
Forbes, Rev. C. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Ford, H. Clark, Cleveland, oO. 

*FPraser, Rev. John G., Cleveland, O. 
Freeman, Rey. M. S., Madison, roy 
French, Harlan Pe, Albany, N. pee 
Fritsch, Rev. H. Samuel, Billings, “Mont. 


Gale, Rev. Tyler E., Greenville, N. H. 
Gallagher, Rev. E. D., Wahpeton, N. D. 
Gallagher, Joseph E., Westfield, N. J. 
Gardner, Rey. BH. V., Pittsburg, Kan. 
Garland, J. C., Dubuque, Io. 

Garner, Mrs. R. F., San Bernardino, Cal. 
Gates, Charles W., "Pranklin, Vt. 

*Gates, Rev. George A., Nashville, Tenn. 
Gates, "Rev. Owen H., ‘Andover, Mass. 
*Geer, Prof. Curtis M., Hartford, Ct. 
George, Rev. Edward A., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Gibbons, A. M., oO. 

Gibbons, Rey. ‘Howard, Key West, Fla. 
Gibson, Rey. John, Odanah,; Wis. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Columbus, oO. 
*Gonzales, Rev. J. B., Port Arthur, Texas. 
*Goodrich, Rey. Charies OR Plainfield, Net 
Goodrich, Rev. John A., Jefferson, YD: 
*Goodwin, Rev. Frank a Pawtucket, Rik. 
Gordon, Rev. George A., Boston, Mass. 
Gordy, William F., Springfield, Mass. 
Gower, C. A., Lansing, Mich 

Grabill, Maj. BE. Greenville, Mich. 
Grannis, Rev. George H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grant, Rev. M. Lee, Chelsea, Mich. 

Gray, Rev. E. W., Orland, Ind. 

Gray, Rev. W. B. D., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
*Green, Rey. George H., Canton, S. D. 
Greene, Rev. F. W., Middletown, Ct. 
*Guernsey, Rev. H. H., Ebensburg, Pa. 


Continued on page 382 


The Consensus of Opinion 


regarding 


BUFFALO 


pees of the old school agree with physicians 
of the new school that Buffalo Lithia Springs Water 
has no equal as a corrective of all disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 
treatment of Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Pyelitis, Cystitis, Gravel, etc. 
any excess of Uric Acid in the system. 
spring water bottled at the springs. 
endorsements, showing the consensus of opinion among 
high medical authorities. 


It is wonderfully effective in the 
Albuminuria, Gout, 
Eliminates 
It is a natural 
Let us mail you 


Sold by leading druggists and mineral 
water dealers everywhere. If not on 
sale in your vicinity, we will supply you. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER CO. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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National Council Delegates 


Continued from page 381 


*Hall, Rev. Fred L., Beatrice, Neb. 

Hampton, Rev. W.' S., 2315 North 30th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Handy, Rev. Harry, Carthage, N. Y. 

Hannaford, Rey. W. H., Lancaster, Wis. 

Hanscom, Rey. George L., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Harbutt, Rev. Charles, Portland, Me. 

*Harden, Rev. Jobin, Tempe, Ariz. 

*Hardy, Rev: BE. N., Quincy, Mass. 

Harrison, Rev. H. B., Topeka, Kan. 

*Harter, Lloyd W., Chicago, Ill. 

Haskins, Charles: R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawley, Rev. Henry K., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Hayes, Rev. F. L., Topeka, Kan. 

*Haynes, Rev. C. ‘Stephen, Athens, Ga. 

Hays, R. R., Osborne, Kan. 

Hazeltine, A. H., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Heath, Rev. Squire, Benson, Minn. 

Heermance, Rey. BE. L., Mankato, Minn. 

*Hendley, Rev. Harry B., 3704 South Yakima 
Ave., Tacoma; Wn. 

*Herring, Rev. Hubert C., New York, N. Y. 

*Hiatt, Rev. Caspar W., Cleveland, O. 

Hinman, Rey. Herbert J., Cresco, Io. 

Hirsehy, N. C., Redfield, S. D. 

Hitchcock, Rev. Philo, Red Granite, Wis. 

Hodgdon, Rev. Frank W.,.Des Moines, Io. 

*Hollis, Prof.) A.’ P.,’ Margo, IN. .D-. 

Holloway, Rev. W. H., Thomasville, Ga. 

Hood, Rev. I. Lyman, Atlanta, Ga. 

*Hopkins, Charles A., Boston, Mass. 

Hopkins, Rey. William H., Denver, 5 

Hopwood, Rey. J. L., Honolulu, T. H. 

Hopwood, Mrs. J. L.. Honolulu, 1. H. 

Horne, Mrs. P. L., Honolulu, T: H. 

*House, Rev. K. L., Spokane, Wn. 

Howells, David, Pennsylvania, 

Hoyt. Rev. James P., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

*Huckel, Rey. Oliver, Baltimore, Md. 

*Huget, Rev. J. Percival, Galesburg, Ill. 

Hullinger, Rev. Frank W., Craig. Col. 

Hyde, Rev. William D., Brunswick, Me. 


*Ingram, Hon. 0. H., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Ives, Rev. Joel S., Hartford, Ct. 


jackson, Rey. Henry C., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Jamison, Rey. Henry W.. Beresford, §. D. 
Jefferson, Rey. Charles E., New York, N. Y. 
*Jenkins, Rev. Frank E., Atlanta, Ga 
Johnson, Rev. George H., New Milford, Ct. 
Johnson, Rev. P. Adelstein, Grinnell, Io. 
Johnston, Rev.. Frank L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnston, Rey. Louis 1G Norwood, N. Y. 
*Jones, Rev. C. A., Haworth, N. J. 

*Jones, Hon. D. P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jones, Rev. J. D., London, England. 

*Jones, Rev. Marion S., Meridian, Miss. 
Jones, Hon. Peter €., Honolulu, T. H. 

Jones, Rev. William M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Joy, Clyde R., Keokuk, Io. 

Judd, Rev. Hubert O., Nickerson, Kan. 
Julien, Rev. Matt. C., New Bedford, Mass. 
Jump, Rev. Herbert A., New Britain, Ct. 


Rey. A. B.. Watertown, S. D. 
Keith. George I., Brockton, Mass. 
Keller, Rev. Lewis H.. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Kellogg,; Rev. R. J., McHenry, N. 

Kelsey, Rey. Boney H., Marietta, O. 
Kettle, Rev. W. , Oswego, N. Y. 


Keeler, 


Kilbon, Rev. G. L We Ashton, S. D. 
Kilbon, Rev. John L., Springfield, Mass. 
Kilbon, John L., Lee, Mass. 

King, Pres. Henry C., Oberlin, O. 


Kitchen, J. A., Sentinel Butte, N. D. 
*Lairds W. Hi . Minn. 

Lake, A. S., Shenandoah, Io. 

Lambly, Rev. Morley O., Jennings, La. 
Lambrecht, Rev. John, Port Huron, Mich. 
Larson, Rev. A. R., Morris, Minn. 

Lathrop, Rey. A. E., Demorest, Ga. 
*Lawless, Rev. Alfred, Jr., New Orleans, La. 
*Lawson, Victor F., Chicago, Ill. 

Lemmon, Rey. C. H., Cleveland, O. 


*Lewis, Rev. Alexander, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lewis, Rev. Frank F., Mndeavor, Wis. 


Lewis, W. H., Seattle, Wn. 

Lloyd, Rev. S. A. Cortland, N.~Y. 

*Loba, Rey. Jean F., Ontario, Cal. 

Locke, Rev. R. J.; Ottumwa, Io. 

Lockhart. Rev. Burton W., Manchester, N. El. 
Lockwood, Rev. G. R., Glenolden, Pa. 

Logan, James, Worcester, Mass. 

Long, Pres. Frederick W., Tabor, Io. 

Long, Rev. Luther K., Calumet, Mich. 
Longenecker, Rev. G. Washington, Minot, N. D. 
*Lougee, W. L., New York, N. Y. 

Lydgate, Rev. J. M., Lihue, T. H. 

*Lyman, Rev. A. J., New York. N. Y. 

*Lynch, Rev. Frederick, New York, N. Y. 
Lyon, Rey. Willard. C., Valley City, N. D. 


MacaAyeal, Rev. H. B., Akron, O. 
MacDonald, Rev. Alexander P., Bar Harbor, 
*MacFarland, H. B., Washington, D. C. 
Mackenzie, Pres. William D., Hartford, Ct. 
Mackintire, George W., Massachusetts. 
MacMillan, Hon. “Thomas C., Chicago, Ill. 
Main, Pres. J. ya ae Grinnell, Io. 
Makepeace, Rey. Barrows, Granby, Ct. 
Marsh, Rev. Pedals J., Upton, Mass. 
*Marston, George W., San Diego, Cal. 
Marty, Albert, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mattson, Rev. Bernard G., Mansfield, O. 


Me. 


Pek for pimples, blackheads and other 


blemishes of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur 

Soap is the best remedy. It’s a fine 

toilet soap and cures skin diseases, 
Sold by all druggists. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


«= Mecllveen, Rev. William qT. 


-Rose, 
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McCarnack, I’. A., Sioux City, Io. 
McClelland, Pres. Thomas, Galesburg, II. 
McCully, Rev. Charles G., Calais, Me. 
McDonald, Rev. Angus M., Bar Harbor, 
McDougall, Dunean, Ottawa, Ill. 
MecDuffee, Walter V., Mass. 
Wvanston, Ill. 
New York, 
Middleboro, “Mass. 
Stuart, Fla. 


Me. 


*McGitfert, Prof. A. C., 
MelXinnon, Rey. Norman, 
McQuarrie, Rev. Neil P., 
Mead, A. B., Chicago, Til. 

Means, Rev. F. H., Madison, Me. 
Merriam, Rev. Charles L., Derry, N. H. 


Merrill, Rev. George K., Burton, O. 
“Merrill, Rev. G. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Merrill, Rev. James G., Somerset, Mass. 


*Metcalf, Rev. Irving W., Oberlin, O. 
Metealf, Prof. M. M., oO. 
Meyers, Rev. H. H., 
Miles, Rev. 
Miller, IL. To. 

Miller, He schel, _ Charlevoix, Mich. 
Miller, Seward, Utica, N. Y¥ 

Milligan, C. F Canandaigua, Nook 
Mills, Rey. Ghixics S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mills, William W., Marietta, O. 

Milne, Rev. Alexander, Duluth, Minn. 
Miner, Rev. Henry A.,'Madison, Wis. 
*Minty, Rev. William A., Lansing, Mich. 
*Mitchell, Chaties E., New Britain, Ct. 
Monroe, C. O., South Haven, Mich. 
Montgomery. J. W., Illinois. 

Moody, W. R., East Northfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Arthur W., ae Ill. 


Moore, Rev. C. D., Byron, Ill. 
Moore, Rev. Fr rank 163 haa Wyo. 
Moore, J. A., 5 


Morris, E. J., 
Morse, Nathan, Akron, O. 

*Morgan, Rev. Charles L., Elgin, Ill. 
Moses, Rey. Albert C., Chicago, Ill. 
Moses, Galen C., Bath, Me.°* 
*Munger, Verrenice, Ansonia, Ct. 
Murphy, Rey. C. G., Oklahoma City, 


RN oi 


Okl. 
Nash, Rev. Charles §8., Berkeley, Cal. 
Nelson, Rev. J. W., Kewanee, [il. 

Nelson, Rev. 8. Banks, REE pearls, Minn. 
Netherecut, W. R., 


*Newkirk, Rev. Ward Ds, Rieereay nile, Nice. 


Noble, Rey. Mason, Inverness, Pia. 
*Norton, Rev. Stephen A... Woburn, Mass. 


Noyes, Rev. Charles L., Winter Hill, Mass. 


Noyes, Rev. Frederick B., Scituate, Mass. 

Oldfield, Rev. W. Judson, Millbank, S. D. 
*Oleson, Rey. William B., Honolulu, T. H. 
sborne, Rev. Naboth, Burlington, Io. 


*Osgood, Charles W., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Page, Rey. Frederick H., Waltham, 
Palmer, George S., New London, Ct. 
*Palmer, 18 Woe Los Angeles, Cal. 
Peck, Rev. Charles H., Hanover, Ct. 
*Penrose, Rev. S. B. Tae Walla Walla, Wn. 


Mass. 


Perry, Pres. Alfred T., Marietta, O 
Perry, Pres. D. B., Crete, Neb. 
Perry, John H., Southport, Ct. 


Petty, Rev. Orville A., Aurora, I]. 


*Peyton, Rev. Frank, Pond Creek, Ok. 
*Phillips, Rev. Charles H., Jamestown, N. D. 
Phillips, Rev. . W., Whitman, Mass. 


Pierson, John W..S., Stanton, Mich. 


Pitkin, BH. H., Oak Park, I1: 
*Platner, Prof. J. W., Cambridge, Mass. 
Plunkett. Charles T., Adams, Mass, 


Porter, Rev. Horace, Riverside, Cal. 

Post, Rev. Martin, Chapin, Il. 

Potter, Rev. Rockwell H., Hartford, Ct. 
*Powell, Ii. M., Dallas, 41 exas. 

Pratt, Rev. Arthur P., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
Pratt, Rev. N. M., Cleveland, O. 

*Pratt, Prof. W. S., Hartford, Ct: 

Preston, Rev. Bryant C., El Paso, Texas. 
*Proctor, Rev. Henry H., Atlanta, Ga. 
Puddefoot, Rev. William G., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Purrington, W. M., ,» Mass. 

Rae, Rey. R. L., Camden, N. J. 
Reed, Rev. Lewis T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
teed, Walter, Amenia, N. 
teeves, Rev. Franklin, Lovell, Me. 

Rice, A. M., South Deerfield, Mass. 
*Richards, Rev. Charles H., New York, N. Y. 
Richardson, Mrs. W. J., Fairmount, Minn. 
Ricker, Rev. George S., Wichita, Kan. 
Roberts, Hall, Postville, Io. 

*Roberts, Rey. Peter, New York, N. Y. 
Robinson, Increase. Waterville, Me. 
Rogers, John R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rogers, Rev: Lewis G., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Roley, Hon. George I. 

Rollins, Rev. W. If., Waterloo, To. 
*Roper, Rev. C. F., ‘Riverpoint, Rvs 
Rosa, Judge C. D., Beloit, Wis. 

Rev. Samuel, Cornwall, Vt. 

*Ross, Judge C. W., Des Moines, Wis. 
Rothrock, Rev. Edgar §., Cleveland, O. 
*Rouse, Rey. F. 'T., Omaha, Neb. 

*Rutan, C. H., Brookline, Mass. 

tyon, J. A., Charles City, Io. 


Salmon, Rey. E. P., 
*Sanders, Rev. Frank K., Topeka, Kan. 
Sanderson. Rev. John P., oa Mich. 
*Sanford, Rev. I. B., New York, N. Y. 
Saunders, Rev. E. E., Heaton, N. D., 
Schnacke, Rev. L. C.. Topeka, Kan. 
Schoenfeld, Rev. F. W., Spring 7reen, 
Schwimley, Rev. W. A., Sibley, Io. 
Seofield, Ifon. ie de 
Seudder, Rev 
Scudder, Mrs. 


Beloit, Wis. 


Wis. 


3 WG 
Doremus, Honolulu, NS & 
Doremus, Honolulu, fi bey) a 
Seibert, Rev. Albert E., Fairview, Kan. 
*Selden, Rey. J. H.., Greenwich, OC, 
Shaw, Rev. E. §., Minot, dD. 

Shaw, Prin. G. W., Kkidder, Mo. 

Shaw, William, Ballardvale, Mass. 
Shelton, Rev. Charles W., New York, N. Y. 


Shoemaker, J. H., Cedar Falls, Io. 
*Short, Rev. W. M., Sioux City, To. 
*Silsby. Prof. E. C.. Talladega, Ala. 


*Simpkin, Rev. Peter A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sleeper, Rev: W. W.. Wellesley, Mass. 
*Slemen, John B., Washington, D. C, 

Small, Rey. Charles 'H., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Smith, Rev. FE. , Kinsley, Kan. 
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Smith, 
Smith, 
*Smith, 
*Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 


Rev. E. L., Seattle, Wn. 

Rev. Edwin R., Concord, N. H. 
Rev. Krank a. Chicago, Ill. 
Fred B., New York, xX. 
Rey. George L., Bellevue, 0. 
John B.,. Hillsboro, Ne 
Smith, Rev. Joseph W., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Smith, Rev. J. Randolph, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Smith, Rev. O. O., Council Bluffs, lo. 
*Smith, Rey. Samuel G., St. Paul, Minn. 
Snyder, Rev. P. M., Rockford, Ill. 

Spangler, Rey. A. M., Eureka, Kan. 
Spelman, H. O. 

*Spence, Rev. W. H., Rutland, Vt. _ 
Spencer, William bale Brooklyn, Nips, 
Spooner, William, Chicago, it 

Sprague, Rev. F. P.. Shelby, Mich, 
Stackpole, Rev. E. S., Haverhill, Mass. 
Staff, Rev. Fred, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
*Staver, Rev. Daniel, Gales Creek, Ore. 
Stebbins, Charles M., Kansas City, Mo. 
Steele, Elisha J., Torrington, Ct. 

*Steiner, Prof. I. A., Grinnell, Io 

Stevens, Rev. Frank V., Yankton, S. D. 
*Stevenson, Rev. John O., Waterloo, Io. 
Stickney, Rev. Edwin H., Fargo, N. D. 
Stimson, Rev. Henry A., " New Yorks GN. -X~ 
Stocker, Allison, Denver, Col. 

Stockwell, Rev. C. K., Bloomington, Tl. 
Stowell, C. B., Hudson, Mich. 

Strong, Rev. D. H., E. Broofield. Vt. 
*Strong, Rev. J. W., Northfield, Minn. 
Strong. Rev. Sydney, Seattle, Wn. 
Struthers, Rev. Alfred, Alfred, Me. 
*Swartz, Rev. H. F., Webster ‘Groves, Mo. 
Swift, Rev. Clarence F., Fall River, Mass. 
Sutherland, Rev. Ward ne Wellsville, N. Y. 
Syme, D. A., Syeamore, Ill. 


‘ 


Taggart, Rev. Charles Ernest, Litchfield, Mich. 
Tanner, Rev. Allen A., Denver, Col. 

Tate, Rey. A. J... High’ Pome, Nes 
*Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago, Ill. 
*Taylor, Graham, Jr.. Chicago, Ill. 
Tenney, Rey. Henry M., Oberlin, Oo. 

Thayer, Rev. H. E., Wichita, Kan. 

Thayer, Rev. Lucius H., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Thomas, J. R., Pennsylvania. 

Thompson, Benjamin, South Framingham, Mass. 
Thompson, Rey. F. C., Charlemont, Mass. 
Thompson, Rolfe L., Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Thorp, Rev. Charles N., Chelsea, Mass. 
Thwing, J.-P.;- Maine. 

*Todd, Thomas, Concord, Mass. 

Troomay. Rev. J. B., St. Louis; Mo. 

Tower, Charles E., Mason City, lo. 

Traut, Rev. G. Albert, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Travis. Rev. Lee J., Ashtabula, oO. 
Trelethren, Rev. E. B., Ipswich. 8. D. 
Trow, Hew William, Sherburne, IN acs 


Tyler, Rev. H. Fay, Lansford, Pa. 
Usher, Samuel, North Cambridge, Mass. 


Van Horn, Rev. F. J., Seattle, Wn. 

Vernon, Rey. Ambrose W., Brookline, 

Vial, George M., La Grange, Ill. 

Vincent, Rey. Clarence, Boston, Mass. 

*Vittum, ioe Edward M., North Sandwich, 
N. 

Yost ‘Rev. Frank, Baiting Hollow, N. Y. 


Wade, Albert, Alton, TIl. 


Mass. 


Waldron, Rev. George B., Ormond, Fla. 
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Pacific Cusst 
Colonist Fare, $33 


Chicago to California and Pa- 
cific Coast points on personally 
conducted tours in Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North Western Line. 

In order to insure traveling 
accommodations that are the best 
of their class, be sure your ticket 
reads via these tours. The cars 
run through without change. 
The sleeping car rate is only 
$7.00 per double berth. 

You travel over a smooth, 
well-ballasted roadbed, guarded 
by block signals. 


October. 


For full information, tickets, 
etc., address 


S.A. Hutchison 
Manager Tours Dept. 


212 Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinots 


One-way coionist fare, $33 
from Chicago, good on specified ~ 
dates during September and 
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*Walker, Prof. Williston, New Haven, Ct. 
Wallace, Rev. G. R., Toledo, 

*Wallin, Van C., ; Mich. 

*Ward, Rev. W. Hayes, Newark, N. J. 
Warfield, Rey. F. A., Milford, Mass. 
Warner, “Ca , Mass. 

*Warner, Lucien C., New York, N. Y. 
*Washburn, William T.; Montclair, New, 
*Waters, Rev. N. McGee, New York, N. Y. 
Wean, Watson R., Wellington, O. 

Webster, Rey. Frank M., Whiting, Ind. 
*Weitzel, red, , Neb. 

*Welles, Martin, Noe 

*Wellman, Arthur. Malden, Mass. 
*Wheeler, Rev. Wilson C., Topeka, Kan. 
Whitcomb, Rev. W. A., Maxbass, N. D. 
*White, Rev. F. N., Chicago, Ill. 
Whitehead, Herbert L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Whiting, Willard B., Whiting, Io. 

Wicks, Rev. Ross K., Norwalk, O. 
Wiedenhoeft, Rey. William, Stanton, Mich. 
Wight, Rev. Andrew M., Ogdensburg, ING, 
Wilcox, Rev. Inman Ge Oxford, N. Y. 
Williams, Rev. BH. Rhys, Susquehanna, Pa. 
Williams, Rev. George C., Keokuk, Io. 
Willmott, Rev. B. A., Lowell, Mass. 
Woleott, Rev. -B. C., Sioux City, Io. 

Wood, W. D.. , Wn 

Woodring, Rev. W. ‘aaa Columbus, O. 
Woodworth. Rev. Frank G., Tougaloo, Miss. 
*Woolley, Pres. Mary E., South Hadley, Mass. 
Work, George F., Hastings, Neb. 
*Wright, Rey. Reuben B., Boise, Ida. 
Wyman, Rev. Benson N., Salamanca, N. 


N. D. 


WG 
Young, George M., Hettinger, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BENNETT, WALTER L. (Presb.), Bradford, Pa., to 
West End, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Boicourtr, WM. L., Cliftondale, Saugus, Mass., 
to, Waterbury, Vt. 

CHAMBERS, JOHN M. (Ref.), recently, of 
Lancaster, Pa., to associate pastorate, North, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Crocker, Hurpert G., recently assistant 
pastor, Plymouth, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Atkinson Memorial, Portland, Ore. Ac- 
eepts and is at work. 

FLAGG, Rurus C., Newport, Vt., to Ashland, 
Wis., for one year. 

Huent, J. Percrvan, Central, Galesburg, IIL, 


accepts call to First, Detroit, Mich. 
HussBanp, Cuas. O., Linwood, Kan., to High- 
land. Accepts. 
Luavirr, BurKn F., to permanent pastorate, 
Hyannis, Mass., after four months as sup- 
ply. 


Marks, Junius, Park Falls, Wis., to Clinton- 


ville. Declines. 

‘SUTHERLAND, JoHN M., Brandon, Manitoba, 
to Minot, N. D. Accepts and is at work. 
Tupprerr, H. H., Hamilton, Ont., to Hough 

Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Resignations 


Barrow, Hpwin F., Union, 
take effect Oct. 31. 
Carr, J. Scorr, W. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Newport, R. I., to 


DONNELL, ALBERT, Slatersville, R. I., after 
thirteen years’ service. 
Harpy, Owrn E., New Salem, Mass., to take 


effect Nov. 1. } 
Huerr, J. Percivan, Central, Galesburg, Ill. 
HUSBAND, CAs. H., Linwood, Kan. - 
Kocu, Cas. E., Midvale, Philadelphia, 
Pa., after five years’ service. 
Len, Cuas. L., Second, Hanover, Mass. 
Pycup, Howarp H., Sargent, Neb., to take 
effect Nov. 1. 
_Raven, ANTHONY H., Butte, Neb. 
SreELp, Jonn T., Gowrie, Io. 
Woucorr, WM. E., Iroquois and Osceola, 
Sas 3 


Installations 


PuLecirer, A. WM. Fourth, Oak 
Il. Sermon by Rey. W. E. Barton; 
parts, Rev. Messrs. M. J. Norton, 
McCollum, Augustine Jones. 


Park, 
other 
Gard: 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Menrinc, Pilgrim Hall, 
Sept 19, 10.80 a.m. Devotional service led 
by Rev.-C. A. Vincent, D. D. 


NATIONAL CouNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 

- hood and of the Federated Women's Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 2 


Tur WOoOMAN’S BOARD OF Mrsstons will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. Be.) Fi oM., Oct. 't3, 
at 2 P.M., 


in Tremont Temple. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
eents. 


RINGHR—FRANCIS—In North Weymouth, 
Mass., Sept. 7, at Pilgrim Church, by Rev. 
D. W. Virgin of Dedham, assisted by Rev. 
F. G. Merrill, pastor of the church, Wilfred 
H. Ringer of Detroit, Mich., and Marion 
Francis of North Weymouth. 


Never Too Late to Mend 


Who will dare to say that character be- 
comes so finally fixed in evil that change for 
the good is impossible? A writer in the 
Boston Transcript who has had much expe- 
rience in helping criminals to reform gives 
instances in which heredity, habit and en- 
yironment were all against men who sought 
to regain places in society which they had 
either lost or never attained to. Here is one 
of them, a sermon in itself for discouraged 
men and women, whether or not they have 
been before a civil court: 

Little Jimmy Mooney, when I first got 
acquainted with him, was serving a sentence 
of three years in Charlestown State Prison. 
His father was then serving a sentence of 
ten years in Washington, D. C., for bank 
robbery. Many a time in the old days have 
I seen Jimmy stalling for his mother while 
she worked some large erowd, for among her 
many accomplishments she was an expert 
pickpocket. When the father’s term in prison 
expired he came on to Boston and looked 
up Jimmy, and they began to work together. 
They committed a number of 
law. But the end came, as it invariably does 
in that business. 
arrested in- a ‘house in Roxbury by 
quarters men, and a lot of the stolen plunder 
which they had not time to dispose of was 
found there. They were tried and convicted, 
and on account of their criminal records the 
old man received a sentence of twenty years 
in state prison; the son received a sentence 
of five years. The old man servéd about 
seven years in prison, became insane and was 
transferred to Bridgewater, where he died. 

It was a sad ending. But the end of the 
criminal is always sad, if he continues in 
crime. Jimmy served his sentence, and [| 
met him a few days after his release. He 
told me that he was through with it all. 
He said he had served his last sentence in 
any prison, and if there was any possible 
chance he was going to live a square life. 
After battling along for some time he suc- 
ceeded in getting work at his trade as a 
harness maker. I lost track of him after 
that, and did not see him again for many 
years. 

In the meantime he had been working at 
his trade and had gained the confidence of 
his employers and had become the managier 
of one of the largest harness making estab- 
lishments in the city. He became attached 
to a very fine young lady and they were mar- 
ried; and when I last met him, which was 
not a great while ago, he was the father of 
two beautiful children, had a beautiful home, 


burglaries in | 
Brookline, and for a time seemed to ayoid the 


Both father and son were: 
head- | 
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his check for thou- 
owner of a large 
one of the suburbs 


and could not only draw 
sands but was the sole 
amount of real estate in 
of Boston, 

Here was a man who defied his environ- 
ment, turned his back on a criminal life, and 
with almost everything against him, not only 
became an honest man, but a prosperous citi- 
zen and an honor to the community in which 
he lived. Such cases are not rare., If the 
convict: thinks the world will meet him half 
way and give him half a chance he will strug- 
gle on with a courage born of desperation 
until somehow he gains a footing among 
honest men. What the conyict most needs is 
to feel that men care nothing about the past 
if he will only make good in the future. 


OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Co. 


Returnable sample copies 


sent on request. Union Sq., 


New York City, 


Illustrated Nature ‘Lectures 


and Sermons 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


State Ornithologist of Connecticut, of Faculty of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Lecturer and 
Instructor ar Chautangua Institution, 

N. Y., of Outing Magazine, etc. 

Mr. Job is an eherlenbed writer and lecturer 
upon topics connected with the study of our wild 
birds in their haunts. As a minister by profession, 
he speaks from the Christian standpoint ; as an 
educator, he knows how to interest and instruct the 
children. The past summer he filled a three weeks’ 
engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., and delighted 
audiences of from three to four thousand people. .. 
His colored lantern slides, from a series, of 5,000 


| photographs of all sorts of wild birds in theif haunts, 


of lis own taking, are unsurpassed, and many say 
unequalled. 

For the season of 1910-11 he is open to engage- 
ments by churches, schools, societies, popular 
courses, ete., at reasonable and moderate rates. 


Address HERBERT K. JOB, 
291 Main Street, West Haven, Ct. 


Women Delegates 


Where will you stop while in Boston? 
If you are coming without male escort 
you will find the Franklin Square House 
a delightful and convenient place dur- 


ing the meetings of the Congregational 
Council A home hotel for women only. 
Rates reasonable. For particulars and 
prices address 
Mrs, ALICE Gray TEELE, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


THE STEREOPTICON CAN BE ONE OF YOUR BEST SERVANTS 


» SALE 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


Highest quality. Greatest variety. 
Lecture professionally prepared, 


Ask full information of Dept. 1B. 


- 5 W. 19th ST., NEW YORK 


RENTAL 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


When the Board Celebrated Its 
Seventy-Fifth 


Many are speculating over the probable 
attendance of delegates and visiters at the 
forthcoming centenary of the American 
Board. Our energetic and ambitious Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Brotherhood, 
Rey. Frank Dyer, is urging an attendance of 
not less than 10,000. 

It will help us to realize how many people 
are likely to be at these meetings to know 
what was the attendance at the seventy-fifth 
meeting of the Board in Boston in 1885. I 
happened to be present at that famous anni- 
versary, as a theological student from Yale, 
and I have a vivid recollection of sitting in 
the gallery of Tremont Temple, along with 
some fifty other theologues, when a certain 
speaker uncorked the vials of his wrath upon 
us because we audibly dissented from some 
of his statements. It was the time of the 
great theological controversy, but there had 
been a tacit consent on the part of both 
parties to omit all mention of controversial 
questions in view of the rare significance of 
the occasion. -When, accordingly, one prom- 
inent speaker plunged into these disputed 
questions, we youngsters made known our 
disapproval in such a way as to make us the 
center of attention at at least one session. I 
also have a vivid recollection of the throngs 
of people coming to Boston at that time, but 
I confess that when I looked up the records 
I was surprised to find that the crowd was 
even greater than I had supposed. 

The main meetings were held in Tremont 
Temple, and during the afternoons and even- 
ings sessions were held not only there but 
also in Music Hall, Park Street Church and 
Mt. Vernon Church, the latter then being 
lecated on Beacon Hill. It was estimated 
by The Congregationalist that not less than 


PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend 
their testimony for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in a 
Southern state says: “My mother, since her 
early childhood, was an inveterate coffee 
drinker, had been troubled with her heart 
for a number of years and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavor of the coffee, and asked him concern- 
ing it. He replied that it was Postum. I 
was so pleased with it that, after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to carry home 
with me, and had wife prepare some for the 
next meal; the whole family liked it so well 
that we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time she felt so much better than ghe did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent and her gen- 
eral condition much improved. This con- 
tinued until she was as well and hearty as 
the rest of us. 

“T know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but in a 
more marked degree in the case of my 
mother, as she was a victim of long stand- 
ing.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


8,500 people attended these meetings at one 
time. The local committee entertained about 
2,000 corporate members and visitors and 
estimated that an equal number were cared 
for by private arrangement. It would seem 
then that not less than 4,000 came to the 
meetings from outside points. Preparations 
had been made for communion services in 
three churches, but it was found necessary to 
open a fourth, and all were crowded. The 
doors of Trement Temple for the evening 
service were opened forty minutes before the 
hour, but so intense was the desire to get 
into the main meetings that a line of waiting 
people formed as early as five in the after- 
noon, and the police had to stretch ropes to 
keep Tremont Street clear. 

At that time Mark Hopkins was president 
of the Board, the secretaries being Drs. 
Clark, Alden and Judson Smith. The great 
event of the meeting was the address of Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, which occupied two hours in 
the delivery. Referring to this address T'he 


Congregationalist said: “Language is inade- | 


quate to characterize the address or describe 
the occasion. It is nothing to say it was up 
to the occasion, for it made the occasion.” 

Some of the other men taking prominent 
parts in the program were: Dr. William M. 
Taylor, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, Dr. G. L. Walker, Joseph Cook, 
Lyman Abbott and Phillips Brooks. 

No one can read these names without real- 
izing how vast has been the change in the 
personnel and constituency of the Board 
since twenty-five years ago. Verily there 
were giants in those days. 

What is the bearing of all this upon the 
attendance at the centenary of the Board in 
October? If the seventy-fifth anniversary 
attracted such throngs, it would seem that 
the centenary should attract even a greater 
multitude, yet we must remember that people 
nowadays do not turn out to missionary 
meetings and conventions as they did quarter 
of a century ago. As offsetting this consider- 
ation, however, is the fact of the allied meet- 
ings of the National Council and the home 
societies with that of the American Board. 
Certainly never has there been an occasion 
more likely to attract throngs of Congrega- 
tionalists than this meeting. Already it is 
evident that about every Congregational min- 
ister and prominent worker who possibly can 
come to Boston is planning to do so. No one 
will care to prophesy as to the attendance in 
figures, but it certainly is safe to say that 
this will be the greatest gathering in the his- 
tory of our denomination. Cc. H. P. 


Contrasted Processions 


In the parade of working men through 
Boston’s streets on Labor Day, perhaps no 
body of men showed such a gala appearance 
as those following the banners of the bar- 
tenders’ union. Their stainless white coats, 
bonnie blue caps, with the brilliant red of 
the sunshades lent a welcome touch of color, 
while their smiles and jokes gave an im- 
pression of contentment. The motto they 
bore, ‘Our existence depends on your assist- 
ance,” is worth considering. 

While seeing. this festive array I wished 
that every one of the spectators might be 
made to see a much smaller procession that 
passed our home not twelve hours previously 
—about one o’clock of the night before. We 
were awakened by the maudlin singing of an 
intoxicated man. In the pauses of the song 
was heard a childish voice pleading. This 
drew us to the window. ‘The rain fell in 
sheets, the fog was dense and chill. Even 
the street lights served only to emphasize the 
general dreariness and gloom. Soon their 
light showed the sad little procession. The 
lad was vainly trying to quiet the drunken 
man lest his noise reach the ears of the 
patrolman. ‘The mother, a frail little woman, 
was walking silently ahead. 

We knew them all, knew the gentle and 
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kindly nature of the mother that makes the 
neighbors say, “She’s a good woman”; knew 
how sunny could be the smile of the lad 
growing into strength for such burdens as 
these. 

And we knew that some neighbor must 
have been called to stay with the two little 
girls while Mother went out into the rainy 
night to get Father home from the barroom 
—oh, the pity of it! one 

Think again of the motto, “Our existence 
depends on your assistance.” eA, 6: 


Pleasing Fancies 


Isaiah asks in the sixtieth chapter, verse 
eight, ““‘Who are these that fly as a cloud, 
and as the doves to their windows?” Do we 
find an answer in the aeroplanes, which sailed 


‘ayspeplets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
‘and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“Scare The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


A Sunday School Director, and normal day s¢hool 
teacher of experience is open to an engagement as super- 
visor of religious education in one-or more churches, or 
as teacher of the Bible and religious pedagogy. An op- 
portunity for Sunday School teachers to receive a prac- 
tical training Address Director, 38, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by practical proofreader, permanent po- 
sition. Work must be done at home. Address A. B. C., 
38, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A middle-aged Protestant woman to do 
the work for family of three olden veers in quiet, 
country village. Address Box 28, Shirley Center, Mass. 


For Rent. A pleasant modern house of ten rooms, 
furnished. Near trolleys, station, schools and churches. 
Ten cent fare from Boston. Address Mrs. C.M. Lamson. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central location, 
for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 
Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congregational 
House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4, 

Guests Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. Ele- 
vation 1,200 feet. Fine views, wide veranda, large, com- 
fortable rooms, bath. Good country table. Booklet and 
photo sent free. Mrs. Frank E. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Oak-Knoll, eigeee Cove, Mass. On high land; 
large shade trees; broad piazza; good fishing, boating, 
bathing; 2 minutes walk from ecean; good table. Mrs. 
Lucy M. Canney, Philips Ave., Oak-Knoll, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 


Summit Farm Huuse, New Boston, N.H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state ; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, coe table; $6 to$8. Guests desired for September. 
Telephone 14-7. S, L. Marden. 


College Woman will receive a few pone agi in 
beautiful suburban home, New York City. Social ad- 
vantages. Cultured, Christian atmosphere. Chaperon- 
age, studies, music, art, arranged if desired. Miss Mary 
L. Read, Hastings- on-Hudson, New York. 


Young Lady, second year student at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, wishes opportunity to work for board, room 
or both while oven school. Agcustomed to house- 
keeping and care of children. Also good cook. Address 
M. E. C, 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with poy 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S. L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy , 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Something New for Sunday School Workers. An 
entirely novel way of impressing the lesson. 13. at- 
tractive puzzles, in colors, sawed from wood, pete pgt etd 
each lesson of the quarter. Complete set,35 cents. Pos 


age 5 cents. 

S.S. Lesson Anagrams. A valuable aid in teaching the 
lesson to children. 25 cents per set of 13, postpaid. 
awyer Co., Onset, Mass. 


Order now for next quarter. 


Minister Wanted. George Edward MacManiman, 
D. D., pastor of Immanuel Congrogner Church, died 
June 6, 1910, at a Utica hospital, following an operation 
for appendicitis. Our pale has been supplied three 
Sundays by our former minister, Rey. Shelton Bissell, of 
LaJolia, Cuba. We are still without a pastor and would . 
be pleased to Le eats with any yours minister de- 
siring a pastorate. M. A. Spicer, Chureh Clerk, West 
Winfield, N. Y. j 
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through our Boston sky last week and which 
when perfected will be employed far more in 
the service of our Lord? The Scientific 
American tells us of an automobile contain- 
ing a fully equipped electrical apparatus 
which will be employed by the Y. M. C. A. 
to go from one town to another to teach 
electrical science. 

Is there a reference to means like this 
when Daniel tells us that “Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased’’? 
Dan. 12: 4, last clause. H. A. STEVENS. 


Advertising Grown Serious 


Advertising, indeed, has grown soberer 
with age and rarely now is a subway or 
street-car journey enlivened by mere clever- 
ness. The Campbell Kid as the embodiment 
of sheer joy is of a vanishing race. “Cut 
out all foolishness” is the word in more than 
one agency. HWven the smile that won’t come 
off is no longer considered happy advertis- 
ing; for psychology or imagination or some- 
thing else which shapes the policy of adver- 
tisement nowadays has insinuated that a 
permanent smile is suggestive of idiocy and 
is more likely to estrange than seduce the 
discriminating buyer, who is conscious that 
he rarely assumes one even in the face of the 
perfect cereal or collar button or stove polish 
or safety razor. 

What has turned out to be probably the 
best catch phrase ever invented has not the 
slightest trace of cleverness or humor. It 
was the product of an accidental circum- 
stance seized upon by a quick brain. 

One day an employee in a Cincinnati soap 
firm beat a batch of soap too long and ap- 
peared to spoil the whole boiling. It turned 
white and it floated. There was a man in 
the firm who thought that white soap which 
floated might prove very attractive in the 
region watered by the muddy Mississippi and 
its branches. He rechristened the soap 
“Tvory,” overbeat every batch, and “it floats” 
has doubtless been responsible for tremend- 
ous sales.—A. Tassin, in the Bookman. 


Tampering with Scales 


The extent to which scales are doctored is 
almost unbelievable. As a result of a careful 
examination of the weights and measures of 
New York recently, it was found that more 
than half the apparatus used was false. 
Stimulated by the present short-weight agita- 
tion, the scale business is said to be experi- 
encing an unprecedented boom. One large 
manufacturer of scales has announced that 
he is unable to keep up with the demand. 
Thousands of scales have been confiscated in 
New York. One of the commonest decep- 
tions is merely to loosen the brass fronts of 
the scales and slide the index of degrees up 
or down, thus making the pound anything 
the dealer chooses. Many scales, again, are 
provided with adjustable adjustment screws 
which enable the salesman to turn the weight 
up or down before the eyes of the customer. 

Within a few weeks Commissioner Dris- 
coll has visited the factories of several large 
manufacturers to fix the responsibility for 
the “fast”? scales common to every commu- 
nity. He found that while many manufac- 
turers turn out accurate, conscientious scales 
for their export trade, they frankly admitted 
that “anything was good enough for Amer- 
ica.” In the absence of any general super- 
vision, unscrupulous manufacturers supply 
the- honest dealer with fraudulent scales 
practically with impunity. One manufac- 
turer admitted having sold thousands of 
fraudulent scales in the past year. In al- 
most any other country this would be a 
criminal offense. Not content with even 
these conditions, some manufacturers dis- 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
ele by Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated tablets. No nar- 
cotic, IC. 
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tribute broadcast advertising literature dem- 
onstrating how tradesmen may profit by the 
use of their “fast” scales and giving definite 
figures, Several dealers have called on Com- 
missioner Driscoll to report the visits of 
well-dressed, plausible salesmen, representing 
the scales manufacturers, who have sought 
to instruct them how to swindle their cus- 
tomers.—F. A. Collins, in the American 
Review of Reviews. 


The Atonement 


We are told that we need positive preach- 
ing. Certainly; only let us be sure that 
what is posited has its root in the nature of 
things. Take, for instance, the preaching of 
the Christian Atonement. There are state- 
ments of it which to the twentieth-century 
mind produce only a sense of horrified moral 
revulsion; where we are asked to believe in 
the sovereignty of a savage Chief whose 
wrath can only be appeased by blood. State 
it instead as a symbol of the eternal self- 
sacrificing Love; of the Love which lays 
down its life for another; which will not be 
satisfied till it has associated itself, even to 
uttermost death, with the suffering, the sin, 
the sorrow of humanity, and your life of 
today. The Church, to regain its place as 
leader in the spiritual evolution, must pro- 
claim a gospel which is an integral part of 
the system of things, a religion whose every 
statement is in touch with the universe.— 
J. B., in London Christian World. 


An English Upland Scene 


The Wiltshire Downs are beautiful always 
with a quiet and a solemn peacefulness of 
their own. They endure enormously, in 
saecula saeculorum. Storms drive over them, 
mists and rains blot them out; rarely, they 
are shrouded in a fleece of snow. In spring 
the clouds and the light hold races up their 
flanks; in summer they seem to drowse like 
weary monsters in the still and fervent heat. 
They are never profoundly affected by such 
changes of Nature’s face; grow not awful, 
sharing her wrath, nor dangerously fair 
when she woos them with kisses to love. 
They are the quiet and sober spokesmen of 
earth, clad in quaker grays and drabs. They 
show no crimson at sunset, no gilded livery 
at dawn. The gray deepens to cool purple, 
the brown glows to russet at such festal 
times. Harly in the spring they may drape 
themselves in tender green, or show their 
sides dappled with the white of sheep. 
Flowers they bear, but secretly; little curi- 
ous orchids, bodied like bees, eyed like 
spiders, flecked with the blood drops of Attis 
or Adonis or some murdered shepherd-boy ; 
pale scabious, pale cowslip, thyme that 
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breathes sharp fragrance, “aromatic pin,” as 
you crush it, potentilla, lady’s slipper, cloudy 
blue milkwort, toad-flax that shows silver to 
the wind. Such as these they flaunt not, but 
wear for niceness. You would not see them 
unless you knew them there. For denizens 
they have the hare, the fox and the badger. 
Red-wings, wheatears, peewits and‘airy kes- 
trels are the people of their skies —Maurice 
Hewlett, in Forum, : 


Social Sobriety 


The acquisition of power generally teaches 
the use of it. What every one fears does not 
come. The vision of the evils of the greed of 
others helps us to understand our own. 
“History is didactic.’ The world is a peri- 
patetic school, learning wisdom as it goes. 
And I can imagine a time coming, and com- 
ing all the sooner for the triumphs of democ- 
racy, when men will learn to consider more 
gravely the social incidences of their actions. 
The science and philosophy of these modern 
times is certainly engaged precisely in mak- 
ing this more clear. It is socializing morals, 
and it would moralize politics —Prof. Henry 
Jones. 


TROUBLE-PROOF RoOoFsS.—Lots of roofs are 
waterproof, but only at the expense of consid- 
erable trouble for painting and care. The 
average roofing manufacturer will tell you that 
of course you have got to treat his roofing 
decently if you expect to get economical re- 
sults; that it must be painted every two 
years with a certain kind of heavy paint, 
ete. Such roofs are waterproof, but certainly 
not trouble-proof. 

Of late years much has been said about 
mineral surface roofing, and this type of 
material is coming rapidly to the fore. The 
experience of buyers of it has been generally 
satisfactory, and where faults have been dis- 
covered the manufacturers have been ready to 


make good. 
of these roofings Amatite is the best known 
and has the widest sale. The advantage 


elaimed for Amatite is that it is made with 
pitch, a material that is absolutely immune 
from damage by water; 4nd it has, further, 
the tenacity which enables it to hold the min- 
eral surface firmly in place through all kinds 
of weather. Not all mineral surfaces are -held 
in place by pitch, and in some cases the sur- 
face consequently loosens and washes off. This 
does not happen in the case of Amatite, how- 
ever, and as the mineral surface needs no 
painting, the owner has nothing to worry about. 
The roofing takes care of itself through all 
sorts of weather, year in and year out, without 
any attention or painting or repairs. 

Our readers can obtain a sample of Amatite 
without charge by addressing the nearest of- 
fice of the Barrett Manufacturing Company, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 


Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, New Orleans, London, 
England. 


SOMETHING NEW--DIFFERENT 


Nothing else like it. Works like magic. Reads like fiction—yet true as gospel. 
Best thing ever happened. Results amazing. Every family delighted. New way of cleaning clothes. You 
furnish water and soap—we do the rest. No labor. Simply touch button and let 
her go. 5 to 8 minutes clothes perfectly clean. Not a washing machine, 
Does in one operation the work of washing machine, wash board and boiler, 
Cleans perfectly, without wear or injury, finest laces, curtains, bed clothes, 
Saves time, 
and money. No rubbing, power, motors or chemicals. All metal, durable, 
Child or frail woman can_use it. 
Users bubble over with 


woolens, white and colored clothes. 


sanitary—light in weight. 
drudgery. 
praise—can’t help it. 


day’s washing in 45 minutes.” - Mrs. T. Bullen, Canada, writes: 
ehdlne, quilt 2” Tauretta Mitchell, Ohi 


bedding, quilts, curtains, etc., without rubbing.” 


“Done big washing in 45 minutes—sold 3 already.” I 
** Washed bed quilts, greasy overalls, fine clothing—greatest thing on earth.” 
F. E. Post, Pa.: ** Did two weeks’ washing in 45 minutes.” E : 
Ark., after ordering 38 Easy Ways says: ‘‘ You have the grandest invention I 
J. W. Myers, Ga.: ‘* Enclose order 12 more—greatest inven- 
tion for womanhood, abolishing miserable wash day. Sells itself.” 
GREAT SUCCESS FOR AGENTS iris fore arone bese 
13 in 6 hours—(profit $39.00). 
Mrs. J.. Brown sold 10 in 3 days—(profit $30.00), _K. J. Blevins, i 
** Made 7 calls; sold 5 one day ”—(profit $15.00). R.H. Latimore, Pa., writes: 
** Sold 4 this morning—never yet turned down.”’ Mrs. Gerrish, Mont., ordered 
sample, then dozen, then 100—profit over $300.00. N. Boucher, Mass., orders 
Best business I ever had.” 


sales a day means §36.00 a week profit. Thousands of letters like these. 
Write quick. Men or women$ 


ever heard of.” 


75 more, says: ‘* Everybody wants one. 


Millions will be sold. Landslide for agents. 


home or traveling: all or spare time—to show, take orders and appoint agents. 


TO AGENTS 32 ONLY $6.00 pesay for wae. 


FREE SAMPL 


fuel, 


EASY WAY smashes all records. 
Listen :—J. McGee, Tenn., writes: ‘*One lady cleaned 


Readers listen sharp. 


labor, health 


Saves washday 


Washed 
A. D. Poppleton, N. Y.: 


H. Barrett, 


Ohio, writes: 


Only 2 


Sent anywhere. Not sold in stores. 


Order one for your own use. BS Money back if not satisyactory. 
Send your name on postal card anyway for free sample, special 
agent’s proposition, Doit today. Harrison Mfg. Co., 1443 Harrison B’ld’g, Cinc 


ati, Oe 
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Risibles 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


“Say,” said the city youth to the modest 
countryman, “hay seed out o’ your hair, yet?” 
“Wal,” was the deliberate reply, “I jedge 
not, from the way the calves run after me.” 


THE ROUTINE TO FOLLOW 


Punch once had a scene in which a district 
visitor is Shown entering the cottage of a 
poor woman. The visitor is evidently new to 
the business and somewhat embarrassed. 
The cottager says: ‘I’m quite well, thank 
yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re 
fresh at it, ain’t-yer, miss?’ “I have never 
visited you before, Mrs. Johnson.” The 
woman dusts a chair. “Well,” she says, 
“yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a short 
psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, and then yer 
goes!” 

SHE IMPROVED HER CHANCE 


My Celtic neighbor distrusts hospitals. 
Said she: “They’re alwus sayin’ oprashun. 
My own Maggie, when she went, the doch- 
ters they said, said they, ‘She’s got appende- 
ceetes, that new kind of thing, And I 
begged, ‘O dochter darlint, give her two 
days’ chance.’ And what do you think? Be- 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
Atmosphere, not rules, is the child’s inspiration. 
PRICE #1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN JE. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
_A training class for nurses has been begun in connec- 
tion with the hospital. Four regular and several special 
students have attended. $2,750 will purchase lot and 

two-story house necessary tor Nurses’ Home. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its. work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches.. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters, Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAL, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 

Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked~and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions, 
CuHartes A. SToppARD, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuHprRson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSDITS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. OF Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. ©. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tue , CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston. and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of.Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, 'Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas.; 
Miss ®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomAn’s Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WomMan’s SWAMAN’S FripnD Sociury of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. EH. Hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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fore thim two days was out, she coughed it 
up.”’—Charities. 


SELF-EXPLAINED 


A youthful contributor to a Western 
journal one day received the manuscript he 
had a few days before sent the editor. 

Instead of the usual rejection slip the 
young man was amazed to find the following 
brief note from the editor : 

“TI yenture to observe that the superscrip- 
tion ,to your MS. seems best to express our 
reason for declining it.” 

The title-page read as follows: “His Great 
Sin, about 20,000 words.”—Harper’s Maga- 
eine. 

DIET FOR EVERY MAN 


JAmM—for car-conductors. 
CEREALS—-for novelists. 
Mincr-mMEAtT—for autoists. 
Brrets—for policemen. 
Saratoga Curps—for gamblers. 
Pi—for printers. 
Corn—for chiropodists. 
Srarcu—for henpecked husbands. 
Gum-prorps—for dentists. 
Tarry—for after-dinner speakers. 
Bohemian. 


From 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


Eddie, not quite three, wanted to ask his 
mother for a fan one very warm day. He 
couldn’t think of the name but went through 
the motion of fanning himself and said: 

“Mumsy, tin Eddie have one of them 
things to brush the warm off with ?”—Delin- 
eator. 

STARTED RIGHT ! 


” 


“Ts Mike. Clancy here?” asked the visitor 
at the quarry just after the premature ex- 
plosion,. 

“No, sorr,” replied Costigan ; 

“Hor good?” 

“Well, sorr, he wint in that direction.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


The poultry editor of the Buckeye County 
Gazette received this letter from a poetical 
summer cottager: 

Dear Editor: What shall I do? Wach 
morn when I visit my henhouse I find two 
or three fowls on their backs, their feet stick- 
ing straight up and their souls wandering 
through fields Elysian. What is the matter? 

Yours in trouble, 


“he’s gone.” 


The prosaic editor replied by return mail: 
Dear Priend: The principal trouble with 
your hens seems to be that they are dead. 
There isn’t much that you can do, as they 

will probably be that way for some time. 

Yrs resptfly, 
Tre Hprror. 
—Hachange. 


As to Disagreeable People 


Remember that if they are a little dis- 
agreeable to you, they are three times as dis- 
agreeable to themselves. They have to be 
with themselves all the time. They never 
have any off-moments of not being with 
themselves. And you do. You should think 
of this, the comparatively short times when 
they are being disagreeable with you on the 
premises.—Mt. Tom Magazine. 


A judicious reticence is hard to learn, but 
it is one of the great lessons of life.— 
Lord Chesterfield. 


No Alcohol 


Ash your doctor if a family medicine, like 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is not vastly better with- 


; J.C. Ayer Co., 
out alcohol than with it. RE (AL 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForniGgN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 5 

Tor CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socirmry, Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subseriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 


General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 
Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. R 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociwry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D: D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 


Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, III. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild,. Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Wield 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H.'Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Socrmty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


in Utah. and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Tue CONGRNGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL AND 
| PUBLISHING - Socrpry, Congregational House, 
3oston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Hwing, D.D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Derwtment sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Reqguisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own, Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
| however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subseriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to’ the C. 8. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- ~ 
RIAL ReLinr’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Christian schools 


Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H.. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SrAMAN’S FRINND SocinTy, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F, Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend | 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassacHusetts HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F, B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Is alcohol tonic? No! 


Does it make the blood pureP No! 
Does it strengthen the nervesP No! 
s Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a tonic? Yes! 
Does it make the blood pureP Yes! 
Does it strengthen the nervesP Yes! 


Is it entirely free from alcohol? ~ Yesi 
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Personalia ~ 


A rather unusual transfer of religious in- 
terest took place recently in Passaic, N. J., 
where a lady actively identified with a Ro- 
man Catholie church was received into a new 
Jewish synagogue. 


Rey. Billy Sunday is recuperating at a 
Washington resort known as Parson Village. 
More than 100 ministers are said to be seek- 
ing their recreation there in farming and 
other quiet pursuits. Perhaps even now 
they are singing, “No rest for the weary!” 


Chaplain David H. Tribou of the United 
States Navy retires from active service this 
week, having reached the age limit of sixty- 
two years. His friends hope he will again 
be seen in this region where he was known 
for many years as chaplain at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. 


Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Park Street Church, 
Boston, returns from an extended European 
trip to find the editice newly painted without 
and a splendid ten thousand dollar organ 
established and in working order within. He 
has spent a considerable part of his vacation 
in Russia and will give The Congregational- 
ist soon an account of his observations of in- 
teresting conditions there. 


Mr. Peter ©. Jones of Honolulu, a cor- 
porate member of the American Board and 
a prominent citizen of Hawaii, left the 
islands Aug. 31 and arrived in Boston Sept. 
10, covering the entire journey in less than 
ten days. He once made the trip from Bos- 
ton to Honolulu in 135 days. Mr. Jones 
has often attended the annual meetings of 
the Board, and his’ presence was to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course at its centenary. 


Among the numerous incoming ministerial 
brethren from the other side of the Atlantic 
‘these days is Pres. D. N. Beach of Bangor 
Seminary who, with his brother, Professor 
Beach of Yale University, has been on a 
missionary cruise. Dr. and Mrs. William H. 
Day of Los Angeles were in the same party. 
President Beach was deeply affected by his 
days in Palestine and particularly interested 
in the suggestions which Ephesus and 
Smyrna have to offer the Christian traveler. 


Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, Ll. Di, Proz 
fessor of Humanity at Aberdeen University, 
Scotland, is in this country for a lecture tour 
of several weeks, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. He comes chiefly to deliver an im- 
‘portant course at Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary on the Haskell Foundation. His sub- 
‘ject will be The Contrast of Asiatic and 
European, Oriental and Western Spirit, in 
Early Christian History; and especially in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The lectures begin 
early in October. | * 


In view of the call of a Congregational 
pastor, Dr. Hiatt of Cleveland, to the Amer- 
jean Chureh in Paris, Dr. J. R. Crosser’s 
call to the American Church in Berlin is also 
of similar interest. Dr. Crosser has for 
twelve years been pastor of Kenwood Hvan- 
gelical Church, Chicago, a strictly undenom- 
inational parish but with fully half its mem- 
bers former Congregationalists, according to 
a recent statement. He leaves to the great 
regret of his present congregation and only 
at the repeated call of the Berlin church, 
which involves a considerable financial sac- 
rifice. 


- Hon. Lloyd W. Bowers, who died last 
week in Boston, gave up an income of 
$30,000 per year for a salary of $6,000 as 
Solicitor General of the United States. He 
served in that office with conspicuous ability 
and fidelity and probably sacrificed his life 
to the work. Multitudes who never knew 


ee 


HURCH. 
ARPETS 


of him are the poorer for his death, for he 


served the whole nation. President Taft, 
who was one of the pallbearers at Mr. 
Bowers’s funeral, said of him: “His record 
in the Solicitor General’s office is one that 
has rarely if ever been equaled. He was one 
of the first half dozen lawyers of the highest 
ability in this country. It was my purpose 
to have appointed him a justice of the Su- 
preme Court if opportunity offered. His 
death is a great personal bereavement to me, 
and is a loss to the country, which only 
those who knew his ability, his high char- 
acter, his wonderful power of application 
and his broad and generous mind can appre- 
ciate.” The funeral service at the Hotel 
Touraine, though private, was attended by 
distinguished lawyers and jurists and by 
members of his class and associates at Yale 
University who knew and loved him. 


William Holman Hunt, last of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, died in London, 
Sept. 7, aged eighty-three years. He alone 
of the original group adhered throughout his 
life to the principles of realism and austere 
truth to nature upon which the society was 
based, and during his later years he felt 
bitterly that he was misunderstood and un- 
appreciated. Burne-Jones and Rossetti, who 
are oftenest thought of when Pre-Raphael- 
itism is mentioned, turned to poetic themes 
for inspiration, but Hunt painted impressive 
and haunting Biblical pictures, such as the 
Scapegoat, with its weird setting of. desert 
and bare hills; the Shadow of Death, where 
the tired Christ stands in the carpenter’s 
shop, his figure with outspread arms casting 
a shadowy cross upon the floor; the Triumph 
of the Innocents, a picture of the flight into 
Egypt; and best-known and most impressive 
of all, the Light of the World—the gentle 
figure with lantern in hand -knocking at 
the vine-obscured door. Tis 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, published in 1905, is not only 
a yigorous and stimulating autobiography, 
but is a valuable contribution to the art his- 
tory of England and of a movement whose 
importance will be more fully recognized as 
time goes on. 


The vanguard of attendants upon the 
Council and the American Board Centennial 


is already in sight, and the next three weeks | 


History’ of 
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will see their numbers re-enforced by arrivals 


from all parts of the country. Among those 


from a distance who have come especially | 


for the Board’s.celebration are: Dr. Daniel 
Bliss, ex-president of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut; Dr. J. K. Greene, for 
fifty-one years in Constantinople; Dr. Ed- 
ward Riggs of Western Turkey; and Dr. 
F. D. Shepard of Aintab, recently decorated 
by the Sultan. 
years in Tientsin, and Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
will represent the old guard in China. 


who, while in this country, will deliver a 
course of lectures in Yale and Hartford, and 
Rey. Frank A. Lombard, recently dean of 
the Doshisha. India will have among its 
spokesmen Dr. J. P. Jones and Dr. R. A. 
Hume, who is already in Springfield, Mass., 
while Mr. .D. C, Churchill, who has done 
such valiant industrial work in Ahmednagar, 
is a fine specimen of the recent missionaries 
whom the Board has been sending out. 


A PLACE 


wounds, etc. 


Dr. C. A. Stanley, for forty 4 


From 
Japan have come President Harada of Kioto | 


So | 


Speakings....Ja 


iN EVERY HOWE FOR 


PONDS EXIR 


The first thought in cases of burns, scalds, bruises, sprains, cuts, 
Always have a bottle of Pond’s Extract handy. 
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are Dr. and Mrs. Tucker of China. From 
Mexico Dr. James D. Baton, so long on duty 
there, is coming. He is a brother of President 
Eaton of Beloit. The list will be a long 
and shining one before it is fully completed. 


Ask and You Shall Receive 


A young girl had been nominated for mem- 
bership with the chureh, but was taken ill 
before her first communion. She was given 
up by the doctor, who told her father that 
she had not many hours to live. Very gently 
the news was broken to her. She received 
it with the utmost calmness, but asked if she 
might ‘‘eat of the bread’ and ‘“‘drink of the 
cup” in memory of her Lord before her de- 
parture. The practice of private commu- 
nion is very rare with us, but I did not hesi- 
tate and went into the room with two or 
three others for the little service. During 
the prayer I felt moved to pray for her re- 
covery, with strong belief that this would be 
granted to us, and soon after left the room. 
Next morning J was there betimes. To my 
relief and joy the blinds were up, and as I 
entered the mother met me with a radiant 
face, She told me that her daughter sank 
into a quiet sleep after we left the night be- 
fore, and when she woke she said, “Mother, 
dear, I am better and am going to get well.” 
Talking to the doctor later, he said to me, 
“Well, all I can say is that, humanly speak- 
ing, she ought to have died.” I think he was 
right, but beyond the human was the Divine, 
and I firmly believe that her recovery was a 
direct answer to our united and believiag 
prayer.—Rev. Dr. Alfred Rowland, in Horie 
Afessenger. 


We are commandéd to beware of idle 
e we-also of*things—which 
foster it—idle hearing and idle seeing, and 
knowledge of idle things.—/H. B. Pusey. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. Fi 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. kL. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


sa For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and ep 
which we can recommend after the must thorough 
personal investigation. Vleaso ask for Loan List No. 704. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving in vestors. 


nce; Kans 


Your Galifornia Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 


with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 


today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


“AT MANU- 


‘Azostes SOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


PRICES: 


ay 


Highest Quality 
In Silver Plate 


When you buy silver plate you want it 
to stand the wear and-tear of daily use 
and at the same time be artistic in finish 
and design. “To know that you are buy- 
ing the heaviest triple plate, see that 
the trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. rice 


is stamped on forks, spoons and fancy 
serving pieces. It is assurance that you are 
purchasing the best. 

fm This “Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
may be had of leading dealers every- 
Pf, where. Send for catalogue ‘*W-66,” 
HK showing all designs. 


No Room tn the Fun 
BY 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


ROBABLY the most suggestive 
little book Mr. Knight has writ- 

ten since ‘The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest.” This charming little story 
has been drawn from the leisurely 
days which Mr. Knight has been 
spending at Bethlehem, talking with 
the villagers, watching their life, 
gathering their folk lore of the na- 
tivity. Following the tale he had conceived, he roamed 
the field of the shepherds, strolled along the road from 
the little town to Jerusalem, and went on over Mt. 
Olivet to the home of Mary and Martha that he might 
picture each scene on the spot. It is a story of 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” which brings Jesus near to men 
and women in this tenderest of human joys in a story 
setting at once reverent and realistic. 

One million copies of Mr. Knight’s books have 
been sold. 


Communion Ware 


Our special communion ware cata- 
logue will prove of interest to church | 
authorities. It describes and illus-'} 
trates the various articles required. }: 
Ask for ‘‘Special Catalogue ** 66 .” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
Meriden Silver Polish 
the “‘ Silver Polish 

that Cleans."' 


Attractively printed in two colors with Oriental bor- 
der designs similar to “The Shepherd of Jebel Nur,” | 
but with different color scheme. Photogravure illustra- 
tions. O64 pages. 

Bound in vellum. Price 50 cents net 
In ooze morocco. Price $1.25 net 


Also in Unique Envelope Series. 25 cents net 
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The Call of the Heights 
Echoes from the Letter to the Philippians 
BY 
STEPHEN ALLISON NORTON 


GQnoderneath are the 
Cverlasting Arms 


BY 
ALBERT J. LYMAN 


MESSAGE of reassurance, a 
reassurance born of a deep be- 
lief in the underlying, all-supporting 
love of God, is the theme of Dr. 
Lyman’s book. His words are not 
the easy optimism of the shallow 
thinker or the idle contentment of . 
the inexperienced; rather do they 
show the matured philosophy of a 
man who has known suffering both for himself and 
for others, who has faced doubt and discouragement, 
and has found beneath the deepest human experiences 
the ‘“‘everlasting arms.” 

The book abounds in trenchant sentences and illu- 
minating passages. His final declaration of belief is 
summed up in these words: “A divine. buoyancy will 
lift beneath the very foundations of life. And when at 
last the world falls into shadow and death draws near, 
we shall only settle ourselves a little closer, nestling 
down within those Arms Everlasting, as they carry us 
still.on, into and across the darkness.” 


jal CONCRETE study of 

the life of the Spirit in 
a few of its characteristic ex- 
pressions, as developed in the 
Letter to the Philippians. It 
is an echo of the wooing note 
of appeal which sounds 
throughout that letter, calling to heights of , 
joy in service. It seeks to make real for the 
present day the motives and ideals which 
inspired the lives of early Christians, and 
which offer help for society in its perplexities, 
and for the soul in its struggles. It is a voice 
of hope, bidding to look up unto the hills 
whence help cometh. The writer is very 
sure that the new thought most needed to- 
day is the old thought of grace and peace 
sent long ago to Philippi. 


Bound in decorative boards with paper label : 
Price 50 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago - 


Bound in onyx boards, printed in two colors with 
border. Unique fly leaves. Price 50. cents net 
In ooze leather. Price $1.25 
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THEOLOGICAL 


NEw YorxkK, NEw YorRK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 

The seventy-fifth year opens Wednesday, September 
28, 1910, at the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. 
Students will appear for enrolment at 10 a.m. Rooms 
will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

For catalogue, address the Registrar, the Reverend 
Charles R. Gillett, D. D., Broadway at 120th Street. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


BY 


GCGARUITEN by a man who has 

been a college boy himself, 
and remembers just how it feels. 
These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the “joyous and 
confident company arrayed or about 
to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown,’”’ 
which the author addresses. With 
pointed anecdote, and witty phrase, 


of a career. 


of present day college life. 


read for himself. 


design. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Cap and Gown 


College Addresses Delivered 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


a telling knack of presentation, and a consecrated pur- 
pose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the heart of 
the young man and woman as they stand at the outset 


There is no suggestion of preaching. Rather is it 
the frank expression of a man who knows fraternities 
and athletics from the inside, and appreciates the best 
It is, in short, a book 
that every college graduate will read-with keen inter- 
est, often tempered, no doubt, with regret that he did 
not read it while in college ; a book which every father 
will want to buy for his son; and — what means much 
more —a book which every father’s son will want to 


224 pages. Bound in cloth with appropriate 


Price $1.00 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THEOLOGICAL 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


FLORIDA 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry Large faculty and library. 


HARTFOR 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both a 
and resident. Open to college gradu- SEM | N ARY 
ates of all denominations. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


THEOLOGICAL 


0 B ER LIN SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriczlum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Scholarship 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke or Boston University, 
a a ete 3 is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England. Write for 
particulars. Address Scholarship, 32, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


‘| large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Lan; 


Why Imperil Health 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and super- 
heated school rooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when at 


Rollins, Florida’s Oldest College, 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
teaching and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business; Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Gymnasium, Athletics. Rev. W. F. BLACK- 
aes Ph. D., LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Pres- 
dent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
ages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character ee ae Address 

FRA H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


School of Courses for culture and all pro- 
Expression Reb vice eters mend 

high salaries. e€ leader for 
Expression 30 years. Begins Oct. 6; Prep. 
Term now open. Get Dr. Curry’s ** Mind and Voice,’’ 
just out. Free Talk to Preachers, Monday, Oct. 3, 
3P.M. Callor write S.S. CURRY, Ph. D., Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FF 20¥S, Loca. 


tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Instructors able, exrperienced,mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
underseventeen. Well-regulated daily livesforall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with A lpr | pees For catalog, address 
Dr. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley 1s, Mass, 


ILLINOIS 


The Congregational Training School for Women 


Offers to women of high educational equipment a career 
in church work according to modern methods of thought 
and social activity. Work salaried and much in demand 
in city churches. Teaching experience, musical ability 
find an attractive field for work. Affiliated with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and co-operating with the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Address 
FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., Dean, 
1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Opens Sept. 28, 1910. 


the emphasis.” 


An Ortgtnal Dear 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


(eye is another of Dr. Jeffer- 

son’s delightful little booklets, 
keyed to the thought of the holiday 
season and yet equally suited to 
other seasons of the year, and es- 
pecially to those times and moods 
when one feels the stirring of new 
hopes and ambitions. 
idea of this book is that it is possible to live in an 
old world, and go through substantially the same old 
experiences, day by day, and yet find ourselves con- 
stantly in a new world. 

The tiresomeness of the routine we are obliged to 
follow, the sameness of the materials with which we 
have to deal, are relieved and transformed by the 
genius of the Master. 
of putting things together in a new way, of “shifting - 
This is a secret all men can learn by 
catching his spirit, so that we, too, may sing a new 
song instead of moaning that all is vanity. 


Attractively printed in two colors. 
onyx boards. 
In 002€ morocco. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


BY 


The ruling 


His re-creating genius was that 


Decorative 
Price 50 cents net 
Price $1.25 net 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


STORIES and STORY TELLING 


IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Bound in brown boards with printed label for back. 


100 pages, 734 x 534. Price 50 cents net. 


A FEW OF THE COMMENDATIONS THAT ARE 
POURING IN FROM ALL SIDES. 


I think the book is excellent and timely.— 
Jenny B. Merrill, Director of Kindergartens 
Boroueus of Manhattan, The Bronx and Rich- 
mond. 

The latest and most complete treatment of 


‘this important topic_—Henry F. Cope, General 


Secretary Religious Education Association. 

We have needed this book and its appear- 
ance is most timely.—Mary F. Bryner, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent International Sunday 
School Association. 

One of the clearest presentations of the 
motives and principles of story-velling that I 
have seen.—W. C. Ruediger, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

real _treasure-house of wisdom.—M. E. 
Sloane, Editor and Publisher The Story Hour. 

It will be of great practical use.—Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 

A magnificent book, and will accomplish 
great results.—Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary International Sunday School Associa- 

on. 

A valuable contribution to all teachers.— 
Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville, Ky. 

A gem of its kind.—Grace Miner, President 
Omaha Story Tellers’ League, Omaha, Neb. 

Discriminating, interesting and instructive. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 

Scholarly and practically useful.New York 
Observer. 

A fine discussion of the serious art of story- 
telling. The book is one that fascinated me. 
—W. F. Marshall, Publisher North Carolina 
Education. 

Teachers will appreciate the value of this 
little book.— Mississippi School Journal. 

A summary of up-to-date information on the 
st Deh arta and Presbyter. 

orth its weight in gold—full of real, vital 
matter.—North Carolina Education. 

A valuable’ contribution.—The 
Journal, 

As a sincere and graceful story-teller Pro- 
fessor St. John is both convincing and win- 
ning.—Kentucky Sunday School Reporter. 

We are quite confident that this book will 
Brve very useful.—Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. ‘ 

I am very much delighted with the little 
Lee ie mae Eva Washburn, Benton Harbor, 

ch. 

We think the book of so much value that it 
is being used as a téxt-book for a course of 
lessons covering the spring months in the 
Newark Graded Union.—Alice B. Hamlin, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent New Jersey Sunday 
School Association. 

I can heartily recommend it to teachers and 
others.—Miss Hattie Weakley, Nashville, Tenn. 

The book will be a great help to the teacher 
and should be widely read.—Rev. W. Fred 
Long, Jackson, Miss. 

It fills a long felt want.—Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
Peper rendent Elementary Department Colo- 
rado State Sunday School Association. 

I see much in the book that answers the 
very problems which have often confronted 
me.—Helen H. Sanderson, Hlementary Super- 
intendent, Charlottetown, P. BH. I. 

_ I am glad to have something of such value 
to give my workers.—Elizabeth L. Lufkin, 
Portland, Me. 

I know its value to every worker with 
children is inestimable.—Mrs. G. W. Hendrick, 
Nashua, N. H. 

I am ready to say unhesitatingly that the 
book will be of invaluable benefit to our ele- 
mentary teachers. I have already been an- 
parr it far and wide, and I 2m so glad 
that it is at last ready for use.—Antoinette 
Lamoreaux. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon 8t., Boston 


Educator 


Contents 24 Sept., 1910 


THE CHURCH COMMISSIONED TO 
TEACH 393 
AT EASE IN ZION ; 399 
Rev. J. H. Jowert, D. D. 
RUSSIA AS IT IS TODAY 400 
Rey. A. Z. Conran, D. D. 

THE ENRICHED CHURCH SERYV- 
ICE 402 
Pror. I. F. Woop 


REMOVE ‘THE BARRIER. TO 
UNION 403 
Rey. NEWMAN SMyTH, D. D. 

HOW THE TEASE ENDED—A 


STORY 404 


JAMES CHURCH ALYORD 


CAN SPIRITUAL TRUTHS BBE 
TAUGHT TO VERY LITTLE 
CHILDREN 405 

VACATION AFTERMATH 405 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Record of the Week 394 
Comment on Current Events 394 
KWditorial in Brief 398 
The Saunterer 3898 
The Children’s Pulpit 404 
Closet and Altar 406 


The Sunday School—Lesson for Oct::2 407 
Prayer Meeting Topic—What is the 


Minister For 407 
Among the New Books 408 
Christian News 409 
Personalia 417 
Church and Ministerial Record 418 
Marriages and Deaths 418 


NEWS ARTICLES 


What the National Council can do 


for Apportionment 410 
A Pacific Coast Leader 411 
Negro Prosperity through Good Cit- 

izenship 412 
Looking toward the Council 414 
National Brotherhood Program 417 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can ‘be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


Use good 


Omen 


In buying your organ 


If you have the money; if 
you're raising it, or only 

planning—write for helpful 
ek suggestions, 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works p's °xeniai Uren Mase. 
H OOK= 
ASTINGS Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE POINTED 
TOP STYLE 
Requires no tipping back 
of the head—no washing 
by hand>—no breakage. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUE 
LE PAGE 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO - CANADA 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits @ Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


HALLOWED wer iio 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers' 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


MENEELY BELL CO 
97 DROAGCNN, city, 


BELLS 
BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ga ~Send for 
Datalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro ,o 


MENEELY & CO. Wein ny. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, & EL 
Established SCHOOL 
pearly 1¢0 years ago. | @ QTHER 
"UNLIKE OTHEE BELLIS 
LYMYER SWEETEE, MORE DUI 
CHURCH a PunECATALOOV 


Kes j p 
Write to Cincinna?! Rell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati. %. 


THE GREATNESS AND SIMPLICITY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By Henry Churchill King 


Sincerely religious with 
the warmth of real piety. 
Traces the way from the 


surest realities of experi- 
ence to positive and satis- 
fying convictions. 


Attractively bound. 75 cts, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL NUMBERS 


«oo OF ... 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT ISSUES OCTOBER 1, 8, 15, 22 AND 29. 


In view of the concentration of denominational interest during October upon the 
Boston meetings of the National Council and the National Societies The Congregationalist 
and Christian World will seek to promote, conserve and extend that interest in all of 
the five numbers which it will publish during October. That dated Oct. 1, consisting 
of seventy-two pages, will furnish a remarkable exhibition of the present day activities 
of the denomination as carried on by its societies, colleges and theological seminaries. 
This issue as well as those of October 8 and 15 will contain much information of value 
to those intending to be present during the ten days of the Council. The American 
Board Centennial will receive ample attention. The attractions of Boston to church- 
going people will be set forth. The issues of October 22 and 29 will furnish extended 
and interesting reports of the meetings themselves—not simply a dry summary of 
routine events, but picturesque and instructive stories such as the average layman will 
be glad to read. The reports will be amply illustrated with photographs taken on 
the ground. | 


These will be just the issues to put into the hands of those friends who should become familiar with all our 
Congregational institutions, to mail to friends at a distance and to keep for future reference. In order to give a 
wide. circulation, the five will be mailed direct from this office to any address on tee of tener -five cents in 
stamps or any other form of money. Please address * 

L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wednesday, October 19, 1910 


Real Reltgton 


} BY 
HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Ca Brotherly Talks to the 

Average Man on Clean and 
Useful Living. 

This is a’book for the man in the 

street in the midst of the noise and 

_ Strife of the rushing twentieth cen- 

tury and in danger of being swamped 

~ by. the materialism and pessimism a WEDNESDAY MorNING, OcTOBER 19, 8.30 A. M. 

about him. ‘These cheer-laden talks - Ss Pravce: 


President -Cyrus NORTHROP presiding. 


Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


are from a man with a heart to other men carrying 
their burdens, struggling with doubts and fears, but 
yearning for the better things. 
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The Church Commissioned to Teach 


as related. to God. 


ered Dy the National Council next month will 

be the report of its Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, for the chief work of the Church is to do what 
our Lord commanded it to do when he sent it forth 
among the nations, “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I command you.” This committee, 
as we know, has given much thought to show how 
Congregational churches can better fulfill that com- 
mission. We raise some questions which deserve con- 
sideration in advance of the discussion of the report. 

Does the Christian church recognize its responsi- 
bility for the religious education of the people? It 
claims the leadership in that work. Does it confi- 
dently, joyously: and with ordered purpose and plan 
make good its claim? It possesses the knowledge of 
God and the key to the meaning of the rights and 
duties of men toward one another in human society 
It..holds this knowledge. as a 
trust in order to impart it. 

Does the Church realize its opportunity to edu- 
cate the people? It is a common complaint that the 
public schools of the nation are godless. The com- 
plaint is both foolish and untrue. It is true that the 
state in former times in this country used its power 
to hold the children of the people while the church 
attempted to teach them.. Now the state assumes 
the responsibility of educating its children for citi- 
zenship. But it regards all the churches as its allies 
and aids in this work. ge 

In no other country does the church have so free 
a field for the religious education of the people as 
in the United States. It is unhampered by restric- 


ae a most important matters to be consid- 


tions. The teachers in every branch of it whom it 


approves and ordains as its representatives are ac- 
credited by the state. But besides their work there 
is ample room for volunteer assistants; every one is 
free to teach wherever he can find a willing pupil, 
and to those whose heart is in their work the rewards 
are large. “They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars.” 

The committee’s report appropriately lays empha- 
sis on the Sunday school as a means of religious edu- 
eation. But it wisely recognizes the fact that this 
is not the only and, in the broad sense, not the main 
channel through which what Christ taught flows 
forth to the world. The object of our schools 
of theology is to prepare teachers. Every church is 
a school. Every pastor is a teacher. Every member 
of the church may spread further what he has 
learned. Every father or other head of a household 
has the opportunity to make the home a _ school. 
Bvery mother who is a disciple of Christ is his 
teacher, and none has a higher appointment from him. 
Every disciple may be and ought to be a teacher 
whenever and wherever he,can get one or more pupils. 

The public school offers a wonderful opportunity. 
Not only are Christian teachers freely admitted 
there; they are desired and sought. The truths they 


love and strive to manifest in their lives as disciples 
of Christ, so long as they are free from any sectarian 
bias, are valued by the people as the basis of charac- 
ter which makes good citizenship. Is the Church 
alive to its opportunity to place consecrated Christian 
teachers in the schools? The pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the home, the social circle, the business rela- 
tions, the political campaign, are all open doors for 
the church to enter with its Master’s commission. 
Could any organization of alert men and women ex-_ 
pect to fail of accomplishing its purpose under such 
conditions? 

It is of first importance that the teachers in all 
these places should. know what they want to teach, 
should want very much to teach it, and should know 
how to teach it. No other business in the church 
comes before teacher training. Regular classes for it 
are needed everywhere, and competent teachers for 
them. But the training of disciples to teach others 
what Christ has commanded them is not to be con- 
fined to. classes on Sunday nor to teachers in Sun- 
day schools. May the National Council find ways 
to enlarge the number of teachers and to increase 
their efficiency! May it strengthen. its societies 
whose business is to promote religious education! 
May it take wise steps to awaken all our churches 
to the greatness of this opportunity and to. inspire 
them with confidence that they can do far. greater 
things than they have yet done to fulfill this com- 
mission. of Christ to teach all men what he has taught 
them as his disciples. 

Next to the importance of definite direction and 
leadership among Congregationalists in promoting 
religious education is the recognition of the fact that 
the main body of truth to be taught is common to all 
Christian churches. The aim to create character 
after the likeness of Jesus Christ is the common aim 


- of Christians. Differences in forms of statement mis- 


taken for the substance of truth, and methods of im- 
parting truth confused with the truth itself hinder 
sadly the spread of the knowledge that unites men 
to Christ. Congregationalists in the great approach- 
ing meetings should be able to find better ways to 
put foremost the essential Christian truths so as to 
bring all Christian churches closer together in spirit 
and work. 

Our theological seminaries are schools for train- 
ing teachers. Hvery church is a training school, with 
the Sunday school as a department of it to gather 
pupils, to exercise teachers, to open paths to reach the 
people. Our business as a religious denomination is 
to educate. This motive must be kept before the 
churches. The means must be systematic and effect- 
ive. The churches, when filled with this idea and in- 
spired by this purpose, will rise to new power. It 
will mean more than it now does to belong to them. 
They will accomplish their mission when they clearly 
apprehend it and when their leaders are determined 
to lead them to do it. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H. Oary. All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 19 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Progress of the Political Campaign 

The Democratie victory in Maine includes control of the legis- 
lature, which will choose a United States Senator in succession to 
Eugene Hale. Arkansas at its election adopts amendments to 
the state constitution providing for the initiative and referendum. 
The Democrats in New Jersey nominate Pres. Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton for governor. At the Illinois primaries on the 
Republican side Speaker Cannon receives a renomination. Mr. 
Boutell loses. Seven Progressives are nominated.t—In Washing- 
ton, the Republican Progressives win and Miles Poindexter is nom- 
inated as Senator. 


Seuth American Commerce 


American car shops get contracts amounting to $1,400,000 for 
rolling stock for Argentine railroads. 


Goldwin Smith’s Legacy to Carnell 


The amount of the legacy to Cornell University provided for in 
the will of Goldwin Smith will be nearly $7,000,000. 


Cotton Bills of Lading 

English bankers having required that American banks shall 
guarantee bills of lading for cotton shipped abroad before they 
can be accepted as collateral for loans, the American bankers have 
refused to agree to these conditions. 


Change of President in the Boston and Maine Railroad 

Pres. Lucius Tuttle resigns his position as president and Pres. 
Charles S. Mellen of the New Haven Road succeeds him as Acting 
President of the Boston & Maine and Maine Central Railroads. 


Opening of the Pennsylvania East River Tunnel 

The tunnels from the new Pennsylvania station in New York 
under the East River to Long Island City are opened to public use, 
reducing the time from Jamaica to the city from forty-five to fifteen 
minutes. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Mexican Centennial 

Great ‘celebrations are held in Mexico and elsewhere of the 
centennial of Mexico’s declaration of independence. A monument 
is dedicated in the park between Mexico and Chelpultepec, with an 
address by President Diaz. 
Finland Refuses Russian Control 

The Finnish Diet on reassembling returns to the Czar without 
action the laws of control by the Russian Douma for Finland 
adopted by the Douma and approved by the Council of the Empire. 


South African Elections 

The first election in United South Africa results in a small 
Nationalist majority in the new parliament. Premier Botha is 
defeated in Pretoria by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 
A Chinese Welcome 

Secretary of War Dickinson is welcomed in Peking with a hearty 
greeting from people and court. 
German Dirigible Destroyed 

The passenger airship Zeppelin VI. is destroyed by the explosion 
of her motor and fire in her shed at Baden-Baden. 
Portugal Expels Jesuits 

The Portuguese government expels a monastery of Spanish 
Jesuits and warns them against return. 


Cholera in Russia 
The roll of the cholera victims in Russia now numbers over 
100,000. In Italy the number of cases lessens. \ 


The Death Roll 

William Harmon Niles, professor emeritus of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, geologist. Miss Susan Hale, artist and 
author, sister of Edward Everett Hale-——Mrs. Charlotte M. West, 
long a missionary in Asia Minor in the service of the A. B. C. F. M. 
Alexander de Nelidoff, Russian ambassador to France and 
president of the second Hague Conference. 


Comment on Current Events 


Enthusiasm for Jesus Christ 

The most impressive phase of the three remarkable religious 
assemblages held this year, the Laymen’s Congress in Chicago, 
the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh and the 
Eucharistic Congress at Montreal was enthusiasm for Jesus 
Christ. In cities far apart from one another, utterly different 
in their traditions and present-day interests, in assemblies un- 
like as Protestant and Roman Catholic assemblages can be, 
there was the one manifestation of loyalty to and affection for 
the Saviour of the world. At Chicago and Edinburgh thought 
was centered upon the carrying out of his last command. At 
Montreal that marvelous procession which those who saw it 
will never forget, and the participation of at least two hun- 
dred thousand persons in the celebration of the mass were 
designed to recognize the atoning sacrifice of our Lord. Prot- 
estants cannot construe this mystery as the Roman church 
does, but neither can they doubt that in its communions are 
millions of men and women who pin their hope of salvation 
on Christ, who have found God through him, and who are 
seeking to make his will their own. Thus alike, in two great 
divisions of the Christian church, beneath all apparent apathy 
and materialism is the solid and enduring bedrock of devotion 
to Christ. We detect it not alone in great mass meetings when 
men are swayed by the excitement of the hour, but in multi- 
tudes of lives sustained and swayed by love to one who for 
their sakes died and rose again. Many foundations seem to 
be loosened in this swirling age, but this will abide and the 
world will see yet more marked demonstrations of the fact 
that the most powerful passion at work in the médern world 
is love of the same Master who in other ages entranced the 
souls of John and Francis and Bernard. 


* 


A Belated Overture of Party Peace 

Politically the administration of President Taft has often 
been badly advised. When he was nominated and elected the 
American people knew that he was not and neyer would be 
a skillful politician or a magnetic phrase-making public 
speaker. They chose him rather as a constructive statesman 
of a judicial temper who might be trusted to keep faith and 
his temper in a difficult time of change. But his lack of the 


political manager’s arts has involved him in many difficulties. 
The tone of the Winona speech on the tariff was a mistake. The 
declaration of war on the progressive element of the party 
by the denial of consultation in matters of appointment to 
office was another. The open challenge of Attorney-General 
Wickersham to the Insurgents to go over to the Democrats 
where they really belonged was still another. This war with 
the weapons of patronage was no credit to the administra- 
tion and is now made worse by a letter, signed by Secretary 
Norton but evidently dictated by the President, in which the 
restoration of rights of consultation to these progressive Sen- 
ators and Congressmen is announced. Both the original 
declaration of hostilities and this public overture of reconcil- 
iation were badly advised. It would have been better for the 
President to seek the harmony of the party with more becoming 
dignity. The Republican party can only be harmonized by a 
constructive policy under the leadership of the men whom the 
people have selected as their representatives. Nevertheless 
in spite of these mistakes we hold it true, with the Republican 
State Convention of Connecticut, that: “In Wiliam Howard 
Taft the American people have a good and great President. 
He has been a faithful custodian of the Constitution. He has 
given the country a law-abiding, law-enforcing administration. 
The appointing power has been to him a sacred trust. Thanks 
chiefly to his tactful, but resolute insistence, the vital part 
of the reforms for which his predecessor pleaded in speeches 
and messages is now statute law, and the Republican Congress 
has made a record for constructive work of abiding value. 
that will be a landmark in our legislative history. At once 
conservative and progressive, patient under misrepresentation 
and detraction, William Howard Taft has set an example of 
ofticial fidelity and pure patriotism to all his successors in the 
Presidency.” 
»* 


President Woodrow Wilson 


The New Jersey Democracy has presented a candidate of 
rather an unusual type in the president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, just nominated for governor. President Wilson is a son 
of Virginia, a lawyer who practiced in Georgia, one of the 
greatest of our living writers of history, a successful scholar 
and administrator. He is a man of positive convictions who 
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has not been afraid to make enemies, and he has had in his 
university work the enthusiastic support of a great body of 
personal admirers among the alumni. A man of this type 
represents more than the scholar in politics. He stands for the 
work of the thinkers in all the professions and in every walk in 
life. He has long been before the public as a possible candi- 
date for the Democratic Presidential nomination on the rec- 
ommendation of no less an authority than Colonel Watterson 
of the Louisville Courier Journal. The strong sectional feel- 
ing of the South might easily convert a successful administra- 
tion of the New Jersey state government into such a candidacy 
two years hence. Behind President Wilson’s nomination 
stands the judgment and manipulation of ex-Senator James 
Smith, one of the shrewdest of politicians, but the candidate 
is unpledged and under no obligations. His election would put 
to the test the administrative capacity and popular qualities of 
an admittedly strong and thoughtful man—a man more like 
Governor Hughes perhaps than any other recent leader in our 
politics—and supply the Democratic party with a much-needed 
popular leader. 


»* 


The States and the Nation 


The most significant feature of the brief declaration of 
principles put forth by President Wilson after his nomination 
is his emphasis upon the duty of the state to exercise its 
rights to the full. To this he adds economy of administration, 
simplification of government, control by the state of the cor- 
porations within its bounds, reform and equalization of tax- 
ation, a revised employers’ liability law and an eight-hour day 
on work for the state. In this emphasis upon the rights and 
duties of the state we have a possible and intelligible dividing 
line of parties, such as for the moment can hardly be said 
to exist in our politics. The steady drift of Republican 
opinions as voiced by the President and still more by extrem- 
ists, is toward the further intrusion of the Federal Govern- 
ment wpon the reserved rights of the states. Ex-President 
Roosevelt, well aware of the value of a new catchword, in a 
recent speech called his program for extension of the executive 
power the “New Nationalism.” He has complained, quite 
rightly, of the lawless borderland between state and national 
authority, but proposes its occupation by Federal rather than 
State responsibility. Mr. Bryan, leader of the Democracy in 
sO many campaigns, takes much the same ground. We do 
not say that this is to become the dividing line of parties in 
the near future; but at least it would make an intelligible 
distinction and one which would be an aid to clear thinking. 
You cannot tell a progressive Democrat from a progressive 
Republican as the case stands today until you introduce party 
names and war cries. The building of a new party on the 
issue of mere conservatism under either of the old party names 
is for the present both impossible and undesirable. And it 
is of much importance that names should in the popular mind 
stand clearly for ideas as well as ideals. 


* 


Governor Hughes’s Political Testament 


Governor Hughes of New York took the occasion of his last 
public «ddress before passing from the service of the state to 
that of the nation to draw from his experience some lessons 
of needed reform. He believes in the concentration of execu- 
tive responsibility and an accompanying simplification of the 
appeal to the voter. He would conform the state to the 
Federal plan of administration, have the governor chosen by 
the people and make the other executive officers appointive. 

“J think it would be a decided improvement if the goy- 
ernor were elected for a term of four years and were ineligible 
for re-election, and if the other state officers, now elected, were 
made appointive heads of departments. It would also be to 
the advantage of administration if the various heads of depart- 
ments who are appointed by the governor were removable by 
him instead of by the Senate. -There is no loss of account- 
ability to the people in such concentration of power and of the 
corresponding responsibility. The people can center their at- 
tention upon the election of a governor, but they do not prop- 
erly fix it upon the election of a large number of co-ordinate 
state officers.” : : 3 : 

_.To this he adds his opinion of the necessity of expert ad- 
vice and: criticism, especially in the preparation of .a state 


budget to be submitted to the legislature—a reform’ which, 


mainly through his own insistence, is already provided for in 
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New York. These suggestions are of special interest and im- 
portance in a state which has a population of more than 
8,000,000—half as many again as the whole population of 
Canada. Governor Hughes has done well to bring them and 
the other, measures treated in his address before the public in 
what must be, in a sense, his political testament. He ends in 
no pessimistic mood, but says: 

“T believe that the privileges of our citizenship have never 
been more highly prized, and that our people have never been 
more sensitive with respect to the honorable conduct of public 
affairs. These privileges are not conferred from without or 
guaranteed by any superior power. They depend upon the con- 
stant vigilance of the citizen, his readiness to take part in 
active political work, his insistence upon right conduct, his de- 
mand for fidelity in public officers, his attachment to the funda- 
mental principles of our government, and his abiding love of 
justice.” 


& 


Maine and Washington 

Popular dissatisfaction with the party in power has ex- 
pressed itself in terms of Democracy in Maine and in the 
primaries of Washington in terms of extreme Republican in- 
surgency. Maine has not elected a Democrat to the United 
States Senate since 1868, but will have one as a successor to 
Eugene Hale as a consequence of the large Democratic major- 
ity chosen to the state legislature. The election of Asher C. 
Hinds in the First Congressional District is a matter for 
congratulation to the country, for he is probably the greatest 
master of parliamentary law in the country. In Washington 
the candidate chosen by the primaries for United States Sen- 
ator is Miles Poindexter, one of the most radical of the Repub- 
lican progressives. The notable thing in this contrast of re- 
sults is that conservatism is being shaken in its stronghold, 
the United States Senate. By the coming in of Democrats 
from the North and the success of Republicans of the more 
extreme progressive type, represented by Mr. Poindexter, the 
way of any progressive measures upon which the Democratic 
and Republican extremists can agree will be smoothed and the 
old party lines will tend to become obsolete. 


* 


Temperance in Politics 

The question whether local option or state-wide prohibition 
most effectively promotes temperance is to figure prominently 
in political campaigns this fall. In some states local option 
means that the town vote, in others that the county vote, 
shall decide whether or not liquor shall be sold. In Maine 
last week the election turned largely on the resubmission 
of the state prohibition law to the vote of the citizens. 
Some wanted resubmission because they believed the present 
law would be more firmly established through a _ large 
majority in its favor, and others because they believed it 
would be overthrown. Thus opposing reasons increased 
the Democratic majority. South Carolina in its primary 
election has practically chosen as its new governor, Coleman 
L. Blease, a supporter of local option. Delaware goes on 
record on the same side. Florida has begun a campaign 
to decide between state prohibition and local option which 
will culminate at the November election. In several other 
states the issue is being debated, and it is taken up by the two 
leading political parties. The Democrats as a rule stand for 
local option. So do many Republicans, though the party in 
some sections, as in Maine, is committed to state prohibition. 
In the Southern states, as in South Carolina, where tlere is 
practically only one party, it is divided against itself. This 
new alignment in effect eliminates the Prohibition party and is 
causing notable changes in party relations, which will grow 
more interesting as the campaign progresses. It is a real gain 
to temperance that ‘all parties are considering the subject ~ 
seriously with a view to lessening intemperance. It is also to 
be remembered that the matters at issue relate to methods, not 
principles. It ought to be possible to discuss without great 
excitement the question whether the control of the liquor 
traffic by the town, the county or the state will be most effect- 
ive in promoting temperance. 

a» 

An Unfortunate Fiasco ; 

Another meeting of the Ballinger investigating committee 
was held in Chicago, Sept. 14. Six of the Republican members : 
were present, Senators Nelson, Sutherland and Root, Congress- 
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men McCall, Olmsted and Denby. Senator Flint is absent in 
Europe. The four Democratic members and one Insurgent 
Republican who in their meeting at Minneapolis had attempted 
to condemn Secretary Ballinger in the name-of the whole 
committee, remained away from.this meeting. The six mem- 
bers above named issued a lengthy statement describing the 
performance of the minority at Minneapolis as in form and 
substance wholly lawless, and further saying that when the 
four Democrats “found themselves in temporary control they 
promptly proceeded to turn the circumstances to what seemed 
to them a party advantage. In advance of any consultation 
whateyer upon the evidence, which never had been weighed 
and discussed in committee, they demanded the passage of 
resolutions of the most sweeping character, formally finding 
Secretary Ballinger guilty, not merely of charges that had 
been made, but of charges that only had been implied, and 
of things which never have been charged, but which persons 
appearing at the hearing had alleged against him.’ Te this 
statement two of the Democratic members have replied in 
substance in the language of a former governor of Texas, 
“We seen our duty and we done it.” It is announced that 
the final report of the Committee cannot be made until the 
assembling of Congress, Dec. 5. But it is of little consequence 
now when or where the report is to be made. The minority 
has declared its judgment which it is evident to all is a piece 
of cheap partisan trickery. The judgment of the majority 
whenever rendered will be regarded by many as partisan also, 
notwithstanding the eminent character of its members. It is 
most unfortunate that after the appointment of a committee of 
six senators and six representatives by a special act of Con- 
gress, the hearing of a mass of testimony covering 7,000 closely 
written pages and the publication by the press of so extended 
and diverse opinions, this fiasco should be the result. The 
issues involved concern important interests of the Government 
and the reputations of men who are believed to have made 
large personal sacrifices for those interests. Is it indicative 
of the popular temper that a calm and trustworthy judgment 
on matters so important to the whole country is at present 
impossible? 


* 


The New England Railroad Situation 


The change of officers in control of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and the Maine Central, controlled by it through 
stock ownership, means a good deal to New England. It puts 
immediate responsibility upon the actual owners of a control- 
ling interest, which is so far in the interest of the public. The 
change has been accelerated by public dissatisfaction with the 
refusal of a chance to build two roads leading out of Boston 
to the northern shore cities and on the south to Providence 
which promised greater speed and lower fares. The managers 
of the New Haven road and President Mellen in particular 
must now face the necessity of providing the facilities which 
the people demand. ‘Their position has its difficulties. The 
full validation of the New Haven securities in Massachusetts 
still depends on a valuation of the road’s property in that 
state. Large capital will be needed to make the projected im- 
provements. The tunnel under the city of Boston connecting 
the roads is still dependent on the action of city and state. 
But of President Mellen’s purpose to push the improvements 
of the roads and their terminals as fast as the way is clear 
and money can be raised there can be no doubt. This actual 
unification of roads must bring many changes. It is not, how- 
ever, the complete monopoly it seems. The Boston & Albany 
is in strong hands and the presence and extension of the Grand 
Trunk makes an important element in the situation. It is true, 
/ we believe, that this Canadian road makes the western rates 
even for territory which is not reached by its single line of 
road. President Lucius Tuttle is wise, we think, in terminat- 
ing his long career as a railroad president at the moment when 
his actual independent authority has disappeared. 


* 

The Drug Evil 

Six opium sellers in the Chinatown district of Boston were 
tried last week, and four were sentenced to the House of Cor- 
rection for terms of from three to nine months, while one was 
let off with a fine and one was discharged. The prosecution 
was conducted under a statute enacted by the last legislature 
at the instance of the Watch and Ward Society. As an in- 
stance of the work of this organization and the dangers from 
which it seeks to guard society the Transcript says that a 
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year ago when it began a campaign against “cocaine clubs” 
in the city three men were noted as conspicuous cocaine 
“fiends.” One of these is now under indictment for murder, 
another for highway robbery and the third is dead. The 
number of persons in the United States who have become 
habitually under the power of drugs, according to a recent 
bulletin issued from the Department of Agriculture, is esti-. 
mated by those conversant with the facts at from one million 
to four million. 
& 

Canadian Reciprocity 

Foreshadowings of a tariff agreement between the United 
States and its great northern neighbor come from high quarters 
and are particularly welcome to all who have carefully and 
impartially studied the relations of the two nations. The late 
tour of Sir Wilfred Laurier in the Canadian Northwest must 
have convinced him that the demand for freer trade in Canada 
is not to be resisted. The United States is Canada’s largest 
customer by far, even under the present restrictive tariff. The 
lines of division and of custom houses are not merely artificial, 
they everywhere contradict the natural impulses of trade. 
New England has no coal, Nova Scotia has great deposits which 
with difficulty find a market. Ontario has no coal, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana are well supplied. The time is com- 
ing soon, and locally has arrived already, when Canada will be 
a needed source of food supply for the United States. Goy- 
ernor-General Gray has just made a laborious journey by canoe 
down the Nelson River from Manitoba to Hudson Bay and by 
steamer around to Quebec to encourage the building of a rail- 
road and the establishment of a grain-carrying route to Hurope 
which will be open only four months of the year.- But the 
natural market for Canadian wheat lies ready all along the 
border in the United States. Canada feels that her willingness 
to consider closer trade relations has in former years been 
slighted by the United States Government and people, and that 
the overtures should come from this side., The feeling is justi- 
fied, but we hope the conditions are changed. One lesson of the: 
recent Maine election is that, at least.in the states that border 
on Canada, the desire for freer trade across the northern border 
grows steadily stronger. 


5 


The Mexican Centennial of Independence y 

The Méxican struggle for independence from Spain began 
Sept. 18, 1810, in the village of Dolores, in what is now the 
State of Guanajuato, in Central Mexico. Its leader was 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, curate of the village church, a man 
in late middle age. He won a victory on the road to the 
capital, but was again and again defeated and fell a martyr 
to the cause. Five years later came another insurrection under 
the leadership of Jose Maria Morelos y Pavon, also a priest 
and one of Hidalgo’s original followers. He fell at last into. 
the hands of the Spaniards and was tried by the church in an 
auto de fé. The inquisitors condemned him as “an unconfessed 
heretic, an abettor of heretics and a disturber of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy ; a profaner of the holy sacraments; a traitor 
to God, to the King and to the Pope,’ and handed him over 
to be shot by the Spanish government. The longest duration of 
any form of government during the century of independence is 
that of the present orderly and popular republic, éstablished 
after the fall and execution of Maximilian, imposed as em-- 
peror on the Mexicans by French arms. The celebrations of 
the centennial of Hidalgo’s revolt were held in the city of 
Mexico and elsewhere with great enthusiasm. The United 
States was represented by special commissioners, headed by 
ex-Goy. Curtis Guild of Massachusetts, who made a graceful 
speech of congratulation and good will. President Diaz, just 
re-elected to another seven years’ term in his eightieth year, 
responded cordially to the commissioners. 


ad 


Central American Affairs 


The period of reconstruction under the Estrada leadership 
in Nicaragua is certain to be a difficult one. We cannot afford 
to be indifferent to its methods and results. The State De- 
partment has empowered the new minister to Panama, Mr. 
Thomas ©. Dawson, to proceed to the Nicaraguan capital as 
special commissioner and adviser of the provisional govern- 
ment. There are matters in dispute between the governments, 
many of them arising out of the just-ended civil war, which — 
will occupy the special commissioner’s attention. Among these 
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is the claim of indemnity for the execution of our citizens by 
President Zelaya. The financial rehabilitation of the Nicara- 
guan government may give further opportunity for counsel. 
The charge that our minister in Panama had interfered in the 
election of a vice-president was promptly met by his recall, in 
spite of his denial that he had threatened annexation or the 
establishment of a protectorate if Panama failed to show grati- 
tude by the right choice among candidates. President Taft is 
rightly determined that there shall be no appearance of dicta- 
tion by the United States in the internal affairs of the little 
republic. The establishment of order and the growth of indus- 
trial life under fair conditions are the sole aims of our inter- 
ference in the Central America. Upon these will follow, we 
hope, such a conquest of the malignant forces of tropical nature 
as shall make these rich countries ‘a safe place of residence for 
our citizens engaged in commerce. 


* 
British Political Tendencies 


The British House of Lords has deepened its unpopularity 
with the radical party, this time by a judicial decision as the 
court of last resort. One of the closely organized English trade 
unions some time ago levied a tax upon its members for the 
election and support of candidates for parliament. A member 
of the union brought suit and the House of Lords decides that 
it is beyond the power of the unions to assess their members 
for outside purposes. This decision threatens to destroy for 
the moment the political power of the Labor party, which does 
not dare to depend upon voluntary contributions for political 
support. As members of the House of Commons receive no 
salary and the Labor men who serve are poor, the case is a 
diffcult one, English election expenses of all sorts being heavy. 
An agitation for the payment of members has begun and will 
be henceforth a live issue in British politics, but the Liberal 
leaders show as yet no disposition to add it to their already 
too long program of measures for which they hold themselves 
responsible. With the coming of the autumn and the receding 
of the interest in the change of sovereigns, politics begins to 
stir again. The conference between the leaders over the reform 
of the House of Lords continues, but with waning hope of good 
results. The tariff reform wing of the Unionist party is open- 
ing a great campaign of popular education and hopes to over- 
come the effect of the prosperous trade returns for the year. 
With the reassembling of parliament there will probably be an 
end of the truce which has continued through the summer and 
the old recriminations will break out again. But in the mean- 
time the Liberal leaders seem rather to have strengthened than 
weakened their hold on the confidence of the electors. 


* 
A Labor Crisis 


A new test of the value of labor unions is being made in 
Wngland. On the basis, we infer, of the closed shops, the lead- 
ers of trade unions engaged in shipbuilding made agreements 
as to wages, hours and so forth with their employers. Before 
long, however, the caulkers and holeborers in a public graving 
dock where a vessel was being repaired threw down their tools 
and refused to finish the job unless granted large increases of 
wages above the rates agreed on. After a week’s idleness their 
leaders persuaded them to return to work. Other similar stop- 
pages occurred in various places, the men refusing to accept 
the terms made by their chosen representatives and threatening 
to strike again unless their demands were met in full. During 
the four weeks preceding Aug. 16 there were eleven strikes, for 
nine of which the boiler makers’ society was responsible, and 
after that not less than one a day. At last the shipbuilding 
employers’ federation declared a lockout against the boiler 
makers as a body, Sept. 3, shutting out from work about 15,000 
of these and 15,000 others dependent on them, and about 70,000 
workmen were liable to lose their work. The leaders of the 
‘unions stood with the employers against the attitude of the 
workmen. The result of the struggle ought to be to determine 
that membership in a union shall be conditioned on keeping the 
terms made by it with employers, for no collective bargaining 
is possible unless both parties can be trusted in intention to 
keep their agreements with ability to do so. It may be that 
through this struggle an advance will be made in standards of 
honor among working men which will give greater stability to 
trade unions, greater confidence between them and employers’ 
organizations, and much stronger guaranties of industrial 
peace. 
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Russia’s Problems and Prospects 


While the United States in its new census of population is 
aspiring to the one hundred million mark, we are reminded 
that the latest census of the Russian Empire, completed at the 
beginning of this year shows a population of 160,095,200. Rus- 
sia’s power of conquest is shown by the fact that Russians,» 
in Poland are less than seven per cent. of the population. 
Yet the Government compels the use of the Russian language 
in the schools, and shopkeepers must use that language in 
their business signs. Finland has just been absorbed by com- 
pulsion, though only one-fifth of one per cent. of the people 
are Russians. The Russian authorities are careful to inquire 
into the religion professed by every one of its subjects. The 
number of Jews and of Protestants in the empire is about 
the same, something over six millions, or four per cent. each. 
Roman Catholics are eight per cent., Mohammedans nearly 
eleven per cent. and Orthodox or Greek Catholics seventy-three 
per cent. Only thirteen and one-half per cent. of the people 
live in cities and towns, a smaller proportion than in any 
other country in Europe. Russia has a vast peasant popula- 
tion, ignorant, superstitious, very poor and heavily taxed. 
The task of modernizing the empire and liberalizing its govern- 
ment must be a long and difficult one, and those who are 
devoting themselves to it deserve the sympathy of all civilized 
nations. The article by Dr. Conrad on another page will help 
our readers to understand the situation. 


& 


Finland’s Passive Resistance 


Finland refuses to consent to its own annihilation as a 
nation. The Russian Douma, it will be remembered, passed a 
measure claiming authority to legislate for the Finns and to 
review and override the decisions of the Finnish Diet. That 
measure was approved by the Ozar of Russia, who is also 
Grand Duke of Finland, and was sent to the Finnish Diet for 
its approval. The Diet has just returned it to the Grand Duke 
without action. At the same time it re-elected President Svin- 
hufid, who is objectionable to the Rusisan government as a 
leader of Finnish nationalism. The next step in the sad drama 
in which a nation of 160,000,000 pursues its purpose of destroy- 
ing: the national life of 3,000,000 people secured by the most 
solemn of obligations may follow soon, perhaps at this session 
of the Diet, if the Russian government again submits the act 
subordinating the Finnish Diet to the Douma with a threat of 
violence. How little Russian Finland is may be understood 
by the figures of the census of 1900, which show the presence 
of less than 6,000 Russians in the whole of the grand duchy. 
The nearest race relation is that with Sweden and there are 
nearly 400,000 resident Swedes. Finland is a Lutheran coun- 
try by an overwhelming majority. Yet, since their severance 
from Sweden, the Finns have, while developing their own na- 
tional life and culture, been loyal subjects of the Ozar and 
faithful helpers of the Russians. From the present Czar we 
can expect little sympathy with liberalism or freedom. But 
what cuts deepest is the fact that in the case of Finland the 
representatives of the Russian people have been as faithless 
and illiberal as the Czar. 


ad 


The South African Elections 

The first elections in the new nation of South Africa re- 
sulted in something like a drawn battle between the Dutch 
and British parties. When the union was constituted and 
Lord Gladstone came out as Governor-General he appointed 
General Botha as premier. Botha has been the unifying force 


_ in the union and politics of the former colonies and his influ- 


ence was exerted to the utmost to prevent a recrudescence of 
the old racial bitterness. The Dutch, or Nationalist party 
secures a small majority in the first parliament. General 
Botha, who chose to contest a doubtful election district in 
Pretoria, was defeated. The line between the parties and the 
races is shown to be largely a difference between rural and 
town constituencies. The extreme legislation—such as the re- 
quirement everywhere of the teaching of both the English and 
Taal languages threatened by the Dutch leaders—probably 
met with final defeat in this first trial of strength. The defeat 
of General Botha is a regrettable incident. Another seat will, 
however, be found for him, and it is to be hoped in the interest 
of good feeling between the parties that he will withdraw his 
threatened resignation as premier. 
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In Brief 


One thing the National Council can do to 
promote -intercommunion between Episco- 
palians and Congregationalists. Dr. New- 
man Smyth tells on another page what that 
thing is. 

An exchange is authority for the statement 
that 750,000 Advocates go into Methodist 
homes every week. If we issued that many 
Congregationalists, we modestly presume that 
our denomination would not feel the need of 
further centralization. 


Italy netted last year some $9,000,000 
from its state lotteries. The cost of this rey- 
enue in moxey was nearly $16,500,000 to the 
Italian people. Who can doubt that this is 
an extravagant as well as demoralizing way 
of taxing the public? 


The Cunard steamship Mauretania left its 
dock at Liverpool, Saturday, Sept. 10, at 
5 p.M., and landed its passengers in New 
York the Thursday following at 7.35 P.M. 
Five days and nights are little enough time 
to enjoy an ocean voyage across the Atlantic. 


The question why men don’t go to church 
is being displaced in newspaper discussion 
by the question why men don’t marry. Per- 
haps no man in answering either question 
reveals his whole heart or his whole expe- 
rience. 


A good many pastors who read Professor 
Wood’s suggested order of public service on 
another page will say, How like it is to the 
order followed every Sunday in our church. 
He speaks forcefully concerning the brevity, 


simplicity and unity of the ideal order of 
worship. : 
Mr. Roosevelt says that he would not 


place on a fifty-foot shelf several of the books 
which President Eliot selected for his five- 
foot library shelf. Mr. Roosevelt was one of 
President Hliot’s boys at Harvard. 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


Our postal savings banks will be open for 
deposits Oct. 1. If Americans are like other 
peoples this way of saving money will soon 
be popular. Great Britain has ten million 
depositors with over $700,000,000 to their 
eredit, an average of $70 each. France has 
four million depositors, Russia has a million 
and a half and Japan twelve hundred thou- 
sand, 


Trinity Church, New York, is done with 
its tenement property. Hereafter it will own 
business blocks exclusively. Perhaps that 
church would have continued to draw in- 
come from rentals of disreputable dwellings 
in New York slums if its business had not 
been mercilessly exposed by muckrakers, even 
to exaggeration. Let us be thankful for the 
result, anyway. 


It was Fargo College, North Dakota, not 
Yankton College in the sister state as we 
erroneously stated, which Mr. Roosevelt hon- 
ered on his recent Western trip by making 
an address in connection with laying the 
corner stone of the new library. Though 
hundreds of miles apart, they represent the 
same Congregational ideals. Neither is en- 
vious of the other, and both deserve all the 
good fortune that comes to them. 


The name of Zeppelin bids fair to outrank 
all others as related to wrecked airships. 
The Zeppelin VI. one day last week had just 
returned to its shed at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, after an unsuccessful trip with twelve 
passengers, when it was blown up by an ex- 
plosion of one of its motors, injuring three 
of its crew. It was a dirigible balloon, tak- 
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ing the place of the Deutschland, another 
balloon of the same inventor, recently 
wrecked. 


Only a week now to the close of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association’s financial year, 
and its receipts still come short of the $250,- 
000 which represent its share in the Appor- 
tionment Plan. Churches and individuals 
responding promptly to the special appeal of 
the Executive Committee just issued will not 
only be doing the fair thing by the Associa- 
tion but will enable it to come up to its 
Boston meeting without a debt, and happy 
over the record of the year and the bright 
prospects for the years to come. 


The Chinese merchants of New York, fol- 
lowing the example of Prince Tsai Tao, our 
recent royal visitor from China, are cutting 
off their queues. As the fashion was set by 
a Manchu prince, this discarding of a badge 
of subservience to the Manchu dynasty may 
be accepted as a tribute to modern conven- 
ience and not a rebellion against the ruling 
house. The Prince Regent is said to have 
approved of a suggestion that. the army 
should discard the queue, and this may be 
quickly followed by a national movement to 
be rid of it. 


I 
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Governor Patterson of Tennessee deserves 
to outrank all other public men in the his- 
tory of our country as a promoter of crime 
and a friend of criminals. Up to the first 
day of this month he has used his high office 
to pardon 1,023 persons condemned to pun- 
ishment for crimes by the courts of-his state, 
and 160 of these are convicted murderers. 
And yet the only punishment our laws pro- 
vide for such a criminal betrayer of public 
trust is the withdrawing from him of further 
honor by the refusal of the people to vote 
for him. 


Turkey never had a reputation for prompt 
payment of its debts. It was all the more 
surprising that it should pay, according to 
published reports, $45,000,000 cash for two 
old battleships from Germany. It seems in- 
credible as a business transaction. It turns 
out, however, that most of the money was 
already in German banks deposited to the 
credit of the deposed sultan. If he had dealt 
honestly with the creditors of his empire it 


would have been paid to them long ago. He 
saved it for himself, and lost it. His coun- 
try gets some antiquated men of war. Ger- 


many gets the money. “Thou fool... the 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall 
they be?” 


The Saunterer 


On Custodians 


The hurrying American tourist, especially 
the personally conducted one, makes contact 
with humanity chiefly in the person of hall 
porters and post card merchants. His prin- 
cipal opportunity to meet people of the in- 


Mr. and Mrs. Hood, Custodians of Melrose Abbey 
tellectual type is in his intercourse with 
guides, vergers and custodians. 

The Wnglish custodian ranges in intelli- 
gence and authority from the self-appointed 
guide at Guy’s Cliff, who curses the visitor 
who does not reward his description of its 
obvious beauties by purchasing his original 
verses, to the grand duke in gold lace whom 
the Earl of Warwick has stationed among 
his armor and Van Dykes. 

There are retired sergeants at Edinburgh 
Castle wearing the polished service medals 
of honorable campaigns who marshal their 
cortege in military order and when visibly 
disturbed by questions fiercely cry, ‘‘Ad- 
vance!” and thus put an end to their inter- 
rogators. The sexton of Carlisle Cathedral 
is an army veteran of thirty-five years’ serv- 
ice and, when he has pointed out the spot 
where Sir Walter was married, he steps 


proudly beneath the crossed flags that were 
flung to the breeze at Fontenay, Lucknow 
and Bunker Hill, and tells the stranger the 
proud, long story of this, his regiment, the 
only one in England that ever received laurel 
crown on a battlefield from the hands of a 
sovereign. 

On the other hand, old Steve of Clovelly, 
who haunts the breakwater to tell trippers 
that he has been there ninety-five years, is 
said never to have done any honest service 
all his life. Children appear as guides 
sometimes, but soft-hearted persons who can 
never see a child without desiring to give 
it a penny find themselves losing patience — 
with the dirty brats who fight to recite their 
memorized descriptions in the closes of Edin- 
burgh Old Town, though they may per- 
chance succumb to the merry-faced little 
group who offer roses at Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage, Shottery. ‘ : 

I am of those who confess a joy in a 
verger. The sight of his batlike robes moves 
me to come under the spell of his oratory. 
His clear-voiced descriptions make the 
golden-aisled choirs tell their olden stories, 
and his condescending humanity disdains not 
to point out such minor but eagerly sought 
details as “the Himp” of Lincoln and the 
Dun Cow of Durham, Especially have I 
enjoyed watching these kindly men, whose 
religion is manifest in their ability to retain 
enthusiasm after telling their tales a thou- 
sand times, as they lead. convoys of Hnglish 
children from place to place and seek to in- 
flame their hearts by the glorious stories 
that make our Motherland: holy ground. 

Of all self-constituted guardians there is 
surely no one anywhere more delicious than 
old one-eyed, one-legged Wullie Campbell, 
who holds forth in Alloway Kirkyard. He 
is truly Alloway’s pride, appropriately “a 
great worrier of the wummen.’’ His mono- 
logue, delivered in a rich brogue and orna- 
mented with well-rendered quotations from 
Tam o’ Shanter, is full of personal asper- 
sions on the weaker sex, which’ always con- 
vulse his feminine audiences and which he 
brings to a climax by announcing that he 
“has buried twa and is lookin’ for anither.’” 

It is pleasant to recall that there are two 
spots in England where the trayeler. espe- 
cially longs for a guidance that shall be 
soothing and sufficient, where he is not dis- — 
appointed. One of these is Melrose. There 
abides Mr. John Hood, the author of ap 
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excellent handbook to the Abbey, who re- 
cites Scott in a solemn, full-toned voice 
under the broken arches and touches the 
delicate carvings as if he loved them. There 
is a similarly pleasant surprise in Shake- 
sspeare Land. The home of Ann Hathaway 
is shown by a rosy-cheeked lass, a descend- 
ant of the Hathaways, who might easily 
ssuggest her sweetheart ancestor, and up- 
‘stairs, in the Shakespeare Birth House, 
fairly dusty with the feet of worshipers, is 
Mrs. Rose, a gentlewoman whose gracious 
‘speech makes one feel indeed a guest of the 
“Bard of Avon. 

These are some of the impressions which 
-custodians have made upon a traveler. It 
would be interesting to inquire what im- 
pressions travelers make upon custodians. 
‘The flocks that crowd around them are so 
stolid and unresponsive, they are so liable 
to Jaugh in the wrong place, they are so 
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obviously more interested in photographing 
things than in seeing them, that a verger’s 
life must after all be a bitter one. 

And yet even custodians cannot be utterly 
impervious to the pathetic eagerness with 
which the majority of Americans make their 
pilgrimage to the really great things of Eng- 
land. It is true that almost every village 
puts out the pleading sign, “Motors Pleace 
Hoot,” in the hope that it may deter Ameri- 
can millionaires from running down their 
school children; but the best things of Eng- 
land are closed to motor traffic, and even a 
millionaire does not always come to England 
to see manufactories or boards of trade, but 
cathedrals and poets’ homes. 

The dear old lady who keeps Dove Cot- 
tage and puts up quince preserve in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s pantry cannot be entirely un- 
affected when timorous ladies ask to be left 
alone in the garden or to be allowed to drink 


At Ease in Zion 
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from the well which the poet dug with his 
own hands. 

Not all are so. I remember with an un- 
literary satisfaction a lad with a straw hat 
who mingled with the awestruck throng 
who crowded the Shakespeare birthplace one 
morning. Within five minutes he had 
broken every rule of the institution. He 
wrote his name on the walls of the Birth 
Room, he plucked flowers in the garden, and 
he sat down on the stone cannon ball. 
Cheerily he seemed to 


“welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each stroke that bids not stand or sit but 


” 
o 
80, 


and he left a group of extremely agitated 
custodians relieved when he departed. Were 
there more like him, the shrines of England 
would be carried off piecemeal. 


The Peculiar Evils of a Luxurious Age i 


Clamant calls were sounding on every side, 
‘but the people did not hear them. Thunder- 
‘ous Warnings were ringing through the days, 
but the people had no sense of personal peril. 
They were wrapped about in their luxurious 
feeling of privileged security, and their lives 
were by no means free from the deadly 
poison of pride. They were lolling about in 
Zion! 

And the place of their easefulness only em- 
phasizes our astonishment. We should have 
expected it anywhere but in Zion. We 
should not have been startled if people had 
‘been at ease in Philistia, or if in Moab they 
had been held in enfeebling languor. But 
these people were lolling about in Zion, 
where God had moved with majesty, where 
his revelation shone as clear as the morning, 
and where the sound of the silver trumpet 
rang through the city night and day. 

It is no wonder that men should be at ease 
in some Central African village, where priv- 
ilege is scanty and revelation is dim. It is 
another thing to be at ease in England and 
America where grace abounds, where we 
have heard the peal of the commandments 
and the music of the beatitudes. Still 
greater is the marvel when men are at ease 
in the church, where the purpose of the 
Lord is proclaimed in song and symbol and 
story.- It is like lolling about at King 
Arthur’s table when he himself has gone 
abroad, “redressing human wrongs.” How 
had this easeful spirit been born, and how 
was it strengthened and sustained? It was 
due to certain grave perversions and misin- 
terpretations which the prophet Amos makes 
clear to us in this most graphic book. 


FAVORED BUT NOT FAVORITES 


The people confounded Divine favor with 
Divine favoritism. There was no question 
that God had lavished his favor upon Israel. 
“We hath not so dealt with any nation.” He 
had made this particular people ‘the subject 
of particular training, until they had come 
to regard themselves as the favorites of the 
family, a people exalted to loving eminence, 
to the disparagement of all the rest. In the 
sense of favoritism they felt perilously se- 
cure, and they lolled about in the assurance 
of his special regard. ‘This mode of thinking 
runs through Jewish history right down to 
our own day. Even in our own time the 
Jewish nation esteems Jehovah as the pecul- 
iar lover and custodian of their race. 

Now, it is always a peril when individ- 
uals or communities begin to regard them- 
selves as the outstanding favorites of the 
Almighty. It imvariably leads to self-conceit 
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rather than to a healthy self-esteem. It lulls 
to ease rather than inspires to service. It is 
creative of lassitude, it does not give rise to 
chivalrous campaigns. It emasculates rather 
than invigorates; it neither makes blood nor 
bone. The conscious favorite of the family 
is invariably soft and flabby, wanting in the 
sterling qualities which endure. I am afraid 
that the English and American people are 
not altogether free from this peril. There 
are seasons in our national life when we 
complacently regard ourselves as the favor- 
One little tilt, and that con- 
ception will topple over into an offensive 
pride, and we, too, shall become the victim 
of the deadly delusion that favor implies fay- 
oritism, and we shall find ignoble ease in the 
assumption that our privileges and not our 
services constitute our defense. 


WORSHIP NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GOODNESS 


In the second place, the people confounded 
ritualism with worship. Now let me guard 
myself against even an apparent attack upon 
the use of religious symbolism. Ritual may 
give a most helpful impulse to spiritual com- 
munion. The aeroplane requires a stretch of 
common earth before it can rise into the air 
and fly. Ritual gives the preliminary earth 
stretch from which the soul can soar into the 
heavenly places in Christ. Or, to use an- 
other symbol, ritual is the pole by which you 
push your boat away from the shore; its 
purpose is initial and initiative; when it has 
given the start its mission is accomplished. 
I never despise a bit of ritual, nor do I dis- 
parage the man who uses it. A crucifix may 
help a man’s mind to the grip of the Cruci- 
fied. An elaborate ordinance may guide the 
spirit into the simplicity of: Christ. 

But the peril begins when the ritual be- 
comes an end in itself. A crucifix may take 
the place of the Christ, and a man may re- 
gard it as a talisman which works independ- 
ently of his own character. One of the most 
notorious forgers of our.time committed sui- 
cide, and when examination was made of his 
body it was found that he was wearing a 
crucifix against his naked skin. The bit of 
ritual had no moral significance; it was a 
bit of magic, and had no relationship to 
Christ. 

This is the deadly peril, and this was the 
condition of things in the days of Amos. 
The people offered God ritual and not wor- 
ship. “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt 
offerings and meal offerings, I will not accept 


them. Take thou away from me the noise 
of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody 
of thy viols.”’ Their symbolism had degen- 
erated into an elaborate system of magic by 
which they were protected against vice, seen 
and unseen. There was no more true reli- 
gion about it than there is about the horse- 
shoe nailed on the farmhouse door. And yet 
it gave them a sense of security! They 
lolled about as though enswathed by invisi- 
ble defenses! They loitered and slept, they 
were ‘at ease in Zion.” 


PLEASING THE SENSES 


And, thirdly, this people confounded a 
rich sensationalism with a healthy life. If 
things were loud they regarded them as real. 
The glaring thing was the only impressive 
thing, Their very indolence was sensational : 
“They lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches.” Their feast- 
ing was sensational: ‘“They eat the lambs out 
of the flock, and the calves out of the midst 
of the stall.” Their pleasures were sensa- 
tional: “They sing idle songs to the sound 
of the viol.” All their senses were whipped 
into excitement by aggressive stimulants. 
There was nothing quiet, nothing refined and 


serene. Their tastes were loud: ‘“They drank 
wine in bowls.’”’ Their perfumes were over- 
done: “They anoint themselves with the 


chief ointment.” 

And so they lived in a perfect whirl of 
sensations. They passed their days in the 
channels and passages of living, they abode 
in the outer halls. They were always on the 
way, and never arrived. They appeared to 
live, but were not alive. Sensationally they 
existed, but sympathetically they were dead. 
All these characteristics revealed that they 
lived upon the surface. Let us trace the 
matter one step further. The sensational 
tends to create the insensitive. The eye that 
feasts upon the glaring ceases to perceive the 
exquisite. The man who soaks his taste in 
violent liquors destroys his perception of the 
delicate. If a man lives in sensational pleas- 
ures he becomes benumbed to the finer de- 
lights. 

And so we may truly say that the sensa- 
tional desensitizes the soul. It makes men 
numb to God’s holiness and also numb to 
human need. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that one of the primary issues of this mode. 
of living is found in an insensitive ease? 
They lounged about, luxuriating in carnal 
security, altogether unresponsive to the calls 
of duty, hearing not the mutterings of judg- 
ment, and unaware of the comings and goings | 
of the eternal God. 
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Nevskiy Prospekt 


Russia as It Is Today 
A Belated Yet Awakening Nation 
By Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D. 


Provided with many letters of introduction 
to business men, religious workers and goy- 
“ernment officials, we went to the land of, the 
Czar in July determined to learn all that a 
month would reveal of the actual conditions 
—religious, social, political and economic. 
Naturally the opinions on many subjects 
were widely divergent and in some instances 
diametrically opposite. 

High officials in the Greek Church, the 
established Church of Russia, and members 
of the Revolutionary party see things from 
entirely different angles. The supporter of 
the almost tyrannical beaurocracy and the 
students in the universities are definitely op- 
posed in their ideas of effective administra- 
tion. 

In the nature of the case all of those inter- 
viewed consented to talk only on condition 
that their names be withheld. This was 
usually the very first stipulation. We give 
our conclusions result- 
ing from personal ob- 
servation and a multi- 
tude of conferences 
with men of all kinds 
‘and classes. Here is 
a country of one hun- 
dred and sixty million 
inhabitants. Their 
welfare cannot be a 
matter of indifference 
to any lover of the 
human race. 


A VAST EMPIRE 


One’s chief impres- 
sion is that of the 
wastness, geographical 
and numerical, of the 
Russian Empire. Six 
thousand miles from 
east to west. and five 
thousand miles from 
north to south. Here = 


are peoples of every Peasants in the Field 
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class and kind and in all stages of develop- 
ment, from absolute barbarians to the most 
refined civilization. There are ninety mil- 
lion Russians, fifteen million Mohammedans, 
nine million Poles, two million Germans, one 
million Swedes and the remainder is divided 
among thirty other nationalities. 

The problems of government are difficult 
and complicated. These people also repre- 
sent, according to Baron Paul Nicolay, one 
hundred different languages and dialects. 
One hundred million have never heard a 
gospel sermon. 

Nowhere in the world do such contrasts of 
social condition obtain as are to be found 
in Russia. Palaces abound in the great 
metropolitan centers whose barbaric splen- 
dor is overwhelming. The winter palace in 
St. Petersburg is a vast treasure house of 
gorgeous beauty where the most imposing 
ceremonies are held. Millions are expended 
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in the maintenance of gorgeous palaces in 
all parts of the empire. A government off- 
cial stated that of the vast sums appropriated 
for palace maintenance and various court 
ceremonials, at least forty per. cent. ‘was 
graft. He also said that the money appro- 
priated for public work was diverted and 
squandered to a degree positively astounding. 
A man intimately acquainted with members . 
of the Court told me that the appalling rev- 
elations of cupidity in some of our American 
cities were mere trifles as compared with the 
bold and unblushing theft of men in high 
military and civil authority in Russia. 

The grip of the government is tremen- 
dously strong. A suppressive and repressive 
policy is severely enforced. The manifesto 
of 1905 of religious liberty and political priv- 
ilege has indeed wrought a great change. It 
has removed many disabilities of the press 
with the result that government activities 
are freely criticised 
and the general public 
enlightened concerning 
the administration as 
never before. 


THE WORTH OF THE 
DOUMA 


A wide diversity of 
opinion obtains as to 
the value of the 
Douma, the Russian 
Parliament. Some 
think that election 
methods make this 
Parliament merely a 
sop to satisfy the de- 
mand of the people 

. for representation in 
government. But the 
balance of opinion was 
to the effect that the 
free discussion - and 
open criticism -at the 
sessions of the Douma 
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is working a decided 
change in the govern- 
ment itself, and is 
calling a halt on the 
prodigal profligacy in 
the expenditure of the 
public funds. ‘Testi- 
mony was quite unan- 
jmous that there is 
improvement and a 
substantial tendency 
toward the represen- 
tative principle in 
government. 


A RITUALISTIC CHURCH 


The sharp point of 
the entering wedge 
separating church and 
state is surely cutting 
its way. The Greek 
Orthodox Church has 
to its own detriment rane 
and that of religion in general enjoyed an 
absolute monopoly ecclesiastically for nea ly 
one thousand years. We attended many of 
its services. It has developed the most elab- 
orate ritual.in the world. The service with- 
out the sermon is two hours and a quarter 
long, and the people have no participation in 
it except silent responses. Nothing compa- 
rable with it in church music can be found 
anywhere else. A large part of the service 
is musical. The art of intoning is brought 
to the highest perfection. 

Strange inconsistencies appear. This 
church, bitterly antagonistic to the Roman 
Catholic Church and particularly opposing 
the use of images in worship, is yet given 
over to an idolatry everywhere conspicuous. 
It is the worship of icons. These icons are 
pictures or mosaics so arranged that they 
look like images. They represent some saint. 
They are everywhere; in every hotel room, 
railroad stations, government offices, by the 
roadside, in saloons and gam- 
bling dens. In the churches 
they are to be seen on every 
hand, and the people are con- 
stantly crossing themselves be- 
fore them and kissing the glass 
that covers them, while a priest 
stands near and wipes off the 
glass occasionally. A light is 
kept burning in front of each 
icon which is called “The Eter- 
nal Light.’ They are consid- 
ered necessary to safety. All 
prayers are said before the icon, 
and to pass one without making 
the sign of the cross is, for a 
Russian, sacrilegious. These 
icons are supposed to have 
power over disease and all kinds 
of misfortune. Hnormous sums 
are realized to the church 
through the icon trade, and the 
taking of famous icons to the 
sick bed of wealthy people. In - 
Moscow one icon is in such de- 
mand that a substitute is put 
into its place most of the time 
while it is taken in a special 
carriage, drawn by four horses, 
to the homes of the rich where 
there is sickness. The revenues 
received from this one icon are 
almost fabulous. 

All this breeds superstition 
-and divests religion of its spir- 
jitual significance. Notwith- 
standing the extreme religious- 
ness of these people, they are 
extremely dull in ethical dis- 
tinctions. They show how pos- — 
sible it is to have much religion 
and very little. Christianity. 
This church ought to be an ob- - 
ject lesson to those of our Prot- 
estant. faith who incline to dis- 


parage the value of the sermon. 
assassinated 


The Moscow River and the Kremlin Quay. Newt. 
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Sermon making and preaching are lost arts 
in the Russo-Greek Church. The sermon 
amounts to nothing. . When it begins, the 
audience begins to leave the church. At St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral more than half the audi- 
ence left when the sermon began. Often 
there is no sermon. What is the result? 
Spiritual degeneracy. The people learn the 
ritual, but are not instructed. This explains 
much that is deplorable in the Greek Church 
today. Precisely the same thing would re- 
sult in our Protestant churches if the ritual 
came to be overemphasized and the sermon 
minimized. , 


SPREAD OF EVANGELICAL RELIGION 


A change is coming over Russia reli- 
giously. The Methodists and Baptists are 
getting a firm hold. As never in her history, 
Russia offers opportunity for aggressive reli- 
gious work. 


Resurrection, St. Petersburg, erected 


Cn 9 


awiour Cathedral in the distance 


where Alexander 11. wa 
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When I was at the 
rooms of the British 
Bible Society at St. 
Petersburg, one of the 
colporteurs came in. 
He had just resigned 
his place as colpor- 
teur, and because he 
found the people every- 
where so anxious to 
hear the gospel mes- 
sage he had entered 
upon evangelistic work. 
The story he told of 
the eagerness of the 
people to hear the 
Word was thrilling. 
This is the testimony 
of all now engaged in 
this new propaganda 
of truth. Dr. Simons, 
representing the Meth- 
odist work in Russia, 
is a young man of great ability, and while 
taking tea from his “Samovar’ a _ beauti- 
ful July afternoon, he declared his belief 
that a brighter day is dawning for this 
great country. He is editing a paper in St. 
Petersburg and organizing work in many 
parts of the empire. He believes the Rus- 
sian people with their natural religious 
temperament will respond when they have 
the truth presented to them. A great reli- 
gious crisis is on. The establishment of 
religious liberty. leaves the people free to 
seek truth, and whoever first reaches them 
will be sure to have response. Mohamme- 
dans seeing this, are engaged in an active 
proselyting campaign. The call for native 
evangelists is urgent, and the appeal from 
many .of the smaller cities and towns is 
pathetic for men to tell the story of Jesus. 
A group of Russian evangelists testify that 
wherever they go, crowds gather and the 
people cease their work, close their shops and 
listen to them often until after 


midnight. 


IRRELIGION AMONG STUDENTS 


There are, according to Baron 
Nicolay, in the universities and 
high schools of Russia between 
sixty and seventy thousand stu- 
dents. They are pronouncedly 
free thinkers. Seeing the bar- 
renness of the Russo-Greek 
Church to secure spiritual re- 
sults, they have become skepti- 
cal. Moreover the close affilia- 
tion of the church with a tyran- 
nical government served to 
alienate them from the Church. 
They are described as conspic- 
uous for “unruliness, lack of re- 
straint, unreliability, lack of en- 
terprise and perseverance and 
the more than loose way in 
which they regard the worst 
forms o. vice.’ Yet we are 
assured that they are generous, 
sympathetic and have a passion 
for any cause they espouse. 
They are restless and justly so. 
They hate the caste spirit 
which represses and oppresses 
the multitude. They see the 
unholy greed of the rulers and 
the awful degrading poverty of 
the peasants. Their attitude 
toward Christianity is chang- 
ing. Disappointed in their rey- 
olutionary plans and _ hopes, 
they are the more ready to look 
elsewhere for help and hope. 

Labor is miserably paid. Jeal- 
ousy and suspicion everywhere 
abound. There is positively no’ 
patriotic spirit. When nearly 
every family has some relative 


Continued on’*page 409 
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The “Enriched” Church Service 


Criticisms from the Viewpoint of the Pews 


Some Friendly 


“Why so much music in our church sery- 
ices?’ To enrich the service. “Why re- 
sponsive reading?’ To enrich the service. 
“Why something mumbled to music by the 
choir after the prayer?’ To enrich the sery- 
ice. ‘Why does every church, no matter 
what kind of a choir it can procure, put in 
one or two anthems?” ‘To enrich the service. 
We have heard it for over thirty years and, 
frankly, most of us are tired of it. 

I suppose the service was rather bare 
when men now forty-five were boys. I re- 
member the bare service. I have an idea 
that it was quite as impressive to me as the 
“enriched” service is now to my children. 
Then I remember that a young minister 
came. He introduced responsive reading; 
ex hypothesi, in concert. The minister as- 
sumed that we who did not sing were long- 
ing te take some audible part in the service. 
We hadn’t discovered it. We opened our 
mouths and read because our beloved minis- 
ter asked us to, but no one remarked on the 
spiritual uplift from it. In fact, from that 
day to this I never have heard a good word 
said by any layman for the responsive read- 
ing. But never mind. It enriched the sery- 
ice. 

That was the beginning. The rest followed 
rapidly. -Churehes and ministers vied with 
each other in their haste for further enrich- 
ments. We have the result in our present 
ehurch services, and what an awful mixture 
it is! If a dish enriched so many times and 
60 unskillfully came from your kitchen to 
your dinner table, your first thought might 
be to telephone for the doctor. But that 
would be unnecessary. Any healthy taste 
would refuse the mess. 

Now that is very much what is in danger 
of happening to our church services. lt may 
be that some people like them, but a large 
number do not. I do not know whether it is 
because people are growing more weary of 
them, or more outspoken about them, but 
I have been struck with the large number of 
people I have met in recent years who were 
open in their revolt against the wearisome- 
ness and the meaninglessness of the average 
church service. Such complaints do not 
come from any one class. 
resent the thoughtless only.. In fact, they 
are voiced most openly by the most cultured 
and thoughtful part of the community. 

The complaints, so far as I have been able 
to observe, are summed up under three 
heads: (1) The service is too long. (2) It 
is too scrappy. (3) It contains too large a 
proportion of music. Let us examine the 
grounds of these three complaints. 


TOO LENGTHY PREPARATION 


It may be flippantly objected that the first 
rests on the common American impatience 
and restlessness; that people want to hurry 
through even their worship. I think not. I 
think there is a more profound reason, lying 
in the principles of worship itself. The the- 
ory of public worship in a non-liturgical 
church is different from that in a liturgical 
church. There is no use in trying to har- 
monize the two. In our churches, the piéce 
de résistance is the sermon. With that our 
ehurches make’ their spiritual effect. This 
is not only true in theory, but in the actual 
experience of churchgoers. 

That portion of the service which precedes 
the sermon is very properly called the ‘“‘open- 
ing exercises.” It is not unimportant. On 
the contrary, it is very important. Its value 
lies not in itself, but in the preparation for 


They do not rep-, 
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the sermon. It is the function, in the non- 
liturgical service, of the part of the worship 
preceding the sermon, to place the mind of 
the worshiper in the proper spiritual mood 
for the reception of the impress of the ser- 
mon. Both the history of worship and the 
facts of present-day experience show that 
this is its real function. 

Now a series of exercises, forty or often 
fifty minutes in length, even if much more 
effectively arranged than is the usual service, 
is too long to accomplish this. The tide of 
spiritual impulse rises and dies away again 
long before the time for the sermon arrives. 
We people in the pews do not want fifty 
minutes of preliminaries. We are Ameri- 
cans. Our minds and our emotions move 
quickly. Most people in the congregation 
meet the sermon, not inspired, but wearied ; 
not swept into it on the height of a spiritual 
flood, but with a sense of relief that at last 
we haye.really come to something tangible. 


SCRAPPY NOT CUMULATIVE 


The second complaint, the scrappiness of 
the service, re-enforces the first complaint. 
Is the service scrappy? Many a church has 
a numbered order of exercises in its pulpit. 
The numbers often amount to twenty or 
twenty-two. That is not worship, that is 
religious vaudeville; and I think that a judi- 
cious manager would say it was too scrappy 
to be good vaudeville. Not only are too 
many “numbers” put in, but they have no 
unity, not even the unity of emotional im- 
pression. The objection is not that now and 
then a comic incident of incongruity occurs. 
That is always liable to happen. It is that 
too often the majority of the “numbers” are 
simply put in to fill space. Ministers are 
not wholly to blame for this. A well-known 
clergyman remarked not long ago: “I have 
given up trying to unify my service. It can’t 
be done. I try for variety instead, hoping 
that each worshiper will find something in 
some part of it.” Well, to say the least, 
variety is a not unattainable standard. 

Here again we are dealing with the appli- 
eation of the principles of worship to expe- 
rience. A service need not be uniform in 
subject, but it should be so arranged as to 
make a cumulative impression. Herein 
should lie its unity. It is safe to state as a 
matter of common experience that such an 
impression is not made by most of our serv- 
ices. They are usually not even arranged 
with such an end in view. They are simply 
a heterogeneous mass of miscellaneous items. 
The height of skill in arrangement seems to 
be to fix the program so that the choir and 
the minister shall “do turns” alternately. 
As to the people? Let a minister ask those 
among his people who will say what they 
really think for their estimate of the total 
spiritual impression of the “opening exer- 
cises.”” 

THE OVER-EMPHASIS OF MUSIC 


The third complaint of too much music 
follows almost as a corollary from the other 
two, for it is on the musical side that the 
service has received its largest and most mis- 
cellaneous “enrichments.” I should hardly 
dare to make this complaint, however, were 
it not for the music lovers. I judge that 
they suffer more from this than do the un- 
musical. The head of the music department 
in a large institution, accidently detained at 
home one Sunday till near the time of the 
sermon, said: “It really was refreshing to 
hear a sermon without all that long service 


before it, I appreciated the sermon so much 
better. I didn’t suppose it would make so 
much difference.” : 

The most bitter complaints I have heard of 
the service have been from passionate lovers 
of good music. It would not be gracious to 
utter sarcasms about choirs or music com- 
mittees. Most of them are doing the best 
they can. Often the music would be thor- 
oughly good, if there were not so much of it. 
Here again a principle of worship is in- 
volyed. Music has two legitimate uses in 
worship. One is to arouse, the other is to 
express the spiritual emotions. 

With the majority of people, no part of 
the service does these things so effectively as 
does music, when properly used. But just 
because it is so purely and effectively emo- 
tional, it should be used carefully and spar- 
ingly. Religions in which worship is an 
emotional orgy may properly revel in a wel- 
ter of music. Not so our religion. The 
music must be just enough to awaken a mood 
open to spiritual suggestion. Anything more 
than this becomes a musical show. Now the 
plain truth is that most churches, with the 
best intentions in the world, cannot compete 
with concerts and operas in the business of 
musical shows; and I suspect that is the 
reason why music lovers find the average 
church service wearisome. Church music 
should be used to produce a very definite and 
very important effect, but it is an effect very 
easily spoiled by a little too much. 

Perhaps ministers who read this will say: 
“T have never felt this. I do-not find the 
services too long or in any way wearisome.” 
Very likely. I am not trying to express the 
standpoint of the minister, but of the lay- 
man. But I can sympathize with the min- 
ister, too, for sometimes I take his place in 
the pulpit. When I do, I do not find the 
service too long. I am not troubled by its 
scrappy character. I even have a tolerant 
feeling toward the music which comes nearer 
to a mild enjoyment than I ever experience 
elsewhere. But when I sit in the pew my 
feeling toward the same service is different.. 
Judging from my own experience, I should 
say that the minister is the one man in all 
the audience least capable of measuring the 
effect of the service by his own feeling. 

What is the remedy? ‘There is no imme- 
diate remedy for defects arising from historic 
conditions. No man can say, “Go to, I will 
make a perfect service.” The service would 
be only different, not perfect. No committee 
can do it. They can help, but the final result 
must be wrought out by the experience of 
the churches. As in the matter of Sunday 
school courses, an era of more or less inde- 
pendent study and experiment is needed. 
Why should the services of all churches be 
alike? 


A SUGGESTION OF AN OUTLINE 


My readers may challenge me, since I 
criticize the present services, to offer a better 
one. I am aware that, since my usual work 
is not making church services, I ought to 
know just how it should be done as certain 
spinster ladies know just how children should 
be brought up. But I confess I do not. If 
I offer a.service, it will be more to illustrate 
principles of worship which are the outcome 
of a study of the history of religion than to 
present a working model. To the principles. 
already given I will only add this: that wor- 
ship proceeds naturally from the general to 
the specific, from the more familiar to the 
less familiar. The following outline will 
perhaps serve as a basis for modifications : 
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‘in the right direction. 


1. Prelude. Distinctly religious music, 
which shall bear spiritual suggestions to the 


listeners. Object, to induce a_ worshipful 
frame of mind. Passing without much break 
into 


2. Devotional music by the choir, not too 
elaborate for effective rendering, designed to 
deepen the impression of 1. 

8. A repetition, by pastor and people, of 
some familiar devotional passage, as the 
Lord’s Prayer, the one hundredth or the 
twenty-third Psalm, or even a combination of 
a longer passage with the Lord’s Prayer. 

4. A hymn, chosen from a small group, 
not more than five or six, representing vari- 
ous phases of worship. This will strike the 
dominant key of the service—joy, trust, work 
or whatever it_be. Thus far the object has 
been, largely through the use of familiar 
forms, to arouse the spiritual receptivity 
and turn it toward the phase desired in the 
later service. . 

5. Prayer. It follows the hymn in which 
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the people have taken part, and which has 
held their attention, instead of the Scrip- 
ture reading, when, as a matter of fact, the 
attention of many people is dissipated. It 
may prepare the worshipers for 

6. Scripture reading. 

7. Hymn (preceded by announcements, if 
any). 

8. Sermon. 

9. Prayer. 

10. Hymn. 

11. Benediction. 

Should a postlude follow? Why? If there 
is a good reason, yes; but if not, no. 

Whether this order of service is of any 
value or not, I hope that I have in some 
measure voiced the appeal of the church to 
the clergy for a careful study of the princi- 
ples of worship as applied to the services of 
the non-liturgical churches. In the main, I 
am afraid we have forgotten that there are 
any such principles. 


Remove the Barrier to Union 
By Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D. 


The editorial in The Congregationalist, 
Sept. 10, on The Barrier to Union fairly 
states the questions which need much more 
eoncessive and far less controversial discus- 
sion than they have received. The outstand- 
ing facts of non-intercommunion between the 
Hpiscopal Church and other churches, and 


‘the isolation of their several ministries, are 


now generally recognized as the inherited 
sin of the whole English-speaking body of 
Christians. It is the everywhere evident 
obstacle in the way of the full discharge of 
the obligation of missionary or international 
Christianity to world-wide civilization. It is 
possibly not so generally confessed, as it 
should be, as the sin of all the churches 
which calls for repentance, and works meet 
for repentance. 

Without entering here into any discussion 
of the ecclesiastical biology which is involved 
in the metaphor, organic unity, my immedi- 
ate purpose relates to your question, How 
can the barrier to union be removed? It 
surely is an article of our inherited Congre- 
gational faith to hold that the thing which 
ought to be done is the thing which we 
should believe can be done, and which we 
should set about to get done on the earth. 
Our forefathers might well be ashamed of 
us in our generation, if unlike them in theirs 
we should be satisfied with our heavenly 
vision of Church unity, and then should fall 
asleep on the housetop, as though nothing 
were to be done about it. We should be 
alert to answer the first knock of opportunity 
at the door. Such a knock was given by the 
recent Lambeth Conference in London—not 
indeed so loud a eall, or so directly given to 
us Congregationalists, as some of the Amer- 
ican bishops wished; but it is an overture 
which other Christian communions may 


’ hopefully note. 


I am aware that many churchmen, whose 
hearts are turned towards intercommunion 


_ between our now self-isolated churches, as 


notably Canon Henson in his published lec- 
tures on “Reunion and Intercommunion,” 
were disappointed because the Anglican bish- 
ops failed to give a more pronounced utter- 
ance on this vital obligation. But it is our 
duty as well’as privilege to take their words 
at their face value; and that is too great for 
our coming Congregational Council to pass 
unnoticed by. The encyclical létter of the 
Anglican bishops indicates at least two im- 
mediate and practical advances to be made 
First and foremost 
it gives a formula under which work on all 
sides for church union may be undertaken. 
It has the singular merit—perhaps better 
than they thought—of displaying a banner 
around which forces from all churches may 


‘be rallied’ for this common and imperative 


Christian end: “We must fix our eyes on the 


‘the opening way of reconciliation. 


church of the future, which is to be adorned 
with all the precious things, both theirs and 
ours. We must constantly desire not com- 
promise but comprehension, not uniformity 
but unity.” 

Hitherto efforts for reunion of the churches 
have failed because aimed at compromise of 
ereeds, or uniformity of order and worship. 
Such compromises are not positive enough 
for faith, and not great enough for the un- 
conformities even of Christian human nature. 
But the sign lifted up in these notable words 
shows a more excellent way; and it is a way 
in which Congregationalists may well be for- 
ward to walk. 

A second and immediately practical meas- 
ure is indicated in the renewed invitation for 
private conferences over existing differences 
and their possible removal. I appreciate the 
force of your editorial remark that a general 
public discussion at our Congregational 
Council might prove irritating, and possibly 
do more harm than good. For as there is 
much lack of intelligent appreciation of the 
views of both bodies, in such discussion many 
random shots might be fired in the dark, and 
extreme positions of some Hpiscopal organs 
be mistaken for the real agreement concern- 
ing the toleration of widely different theories 
of the church and its ministry. What we 
need just now is to cease firing at each other 
our antagonistic theories, while we proclaim 
a truce, and seek by personal and patient 
conferences to make a peace which shall 
come to stay for the sake of the Kingdom of 
God in all the world. 

On both sides the present rising sentiment 
of church unity will prove only as a testi- 
mony against us, if it shall end merely in 
good feeling, and nothing is done. Indeed 


the gratifying increase of ministerial co-op- 


eration and fraternal feeling outside the sep- 


arated communions serves but as a brighter 


foreground ‘to bring out more sharply the 
dark fact of isolated and forbidden pulpits 


within the churches. 


Very possibly the next General Convention 
of the Hpiscopal Church may take some 
action in further development of the sug- 
gestions of the last Lambeth Conference; 
our Congregational Council should be ready 
to meet any opportune overtures in this 
direction by appointing a special and repre- 
sentative committee to consider the whole 
question of our relations with the Episcopal 
Church, to hold any conferences that may 
become advisable, and to report progress at 
the next Congregational Council. This is 
If in this 
matter of vital concern to the Kingdom of 
God we as Congregationalists are faithful 
even to that which may seem to be little on 
our part the hastening providences of God 
may make much of it in our day. 
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A Connecticut Congregation- 
alist in Politics 


(“L. P.,” in the New York Evening Post) 


Two events which Hx-Justice Simeon BH. 
Baldwin—Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor of Connecticut—can hardly fail to ap- 
praise as the most striking in his long career 
occurred after his seventieth birthday. The 
first was the tribute not only from his own 
state but from the legal profession of the 
country, which marked his retirement last 
February from the office of chief justice of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, in 
accordance with the constitutional provision 
that no judge should hold office after arriv- 
ing at the age of threescore and ten. 

The second took place less than a fortnight 
ago, when, as he faced the Democratic con- 
vention in New Haven, the six hundred-odd 
delegates arose and greeted him with a spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm which spoke for 
more than mere partisan ardor. It was easy 
to see that in Baldwin these Democrats 
recognized a leader who was worthy not only 
of their cheers but of their best efforts in the 
campaign to follow. 

Ex-Justice Baldwin’s years upon the 
bench have taken no toll of his mental bril- 
liancy or physical endurance. So strikingly 
was this the case that when he retired there 


“was general complaint that, so far as he was 


concerned, the automatic working of the 
constitutional age limit had operated sub- 
stantially against the best interests of the 
state. No sooner had he retired than his 
name was mentioned for all sorts of honors. 
There was talk of sending him to Congress, 
and of nominating him for governor, which 
last was more than mere talk, as events have 
proved. 

After his graduation from Yale, he studied 
at both the Yale and Harvard Law Schools. 
He was made one of the faculty of the Yale 
Law School in 1869, and still holds that 
post. He became as a young man one of the 
best-known citizens of Connecticut, and his 
reputation in law extended far beyond the 
limits of his state, He has been’ president of 
the American Bar Association and in other 
ways has been prominent in the legal world, 
notably as president of the International 
Law Association of London and Association 
of American Law Schools and as director of 
the Bureau of Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. Besides having 
been a frequent contributor to the transac- 
tions of various societies and to legal and 
historical periodicals, both in the United 
States and Europe, he has published a Digest 
of the Connecticut Reports, “Modern Polit- 
ical Institutions,’ ‘The American Judi- 
ciary,”’ and “American Railroad Law,” and 
was co-author of ‘Two Centuries’ Growth of 
American Law.” 

He was chosen president of the Interna- 
tional Law Association of London in 1899 
and was the second American to receive that 
honor, the late Justice David Dudley Field 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
having preceded him by some years. In May 
of this year Mr. Baldwin was a principal 
speaker at the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. His analysis of 
the court of nations set up at the first 
Hague Conference involved reference to sev- 
eral material faults in the scheme, and his 
suggestions in the way of remedy received 
wide recognition here and abroad. His nom- 
ination for the gubernatorial office by the 
Democrats of Connecticut has lifted the can- 
vass of his party to a high plane, which 
speaks for success in November, despite the 
nermal Republican majorities which the 
state has recorded in other years. 


Only by means of the drama can poetry 
resume its close connection with our national 
life and thence recover its ancient power over 
the mind of the people.-—The Athenaeum. 
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How the Tease Ended 


BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD 


The day the tease ended was just like any 

other day. Beatrice awoke at five o’clock 
and twisting the slats of her blind looked out 
oyer the pond as it glimmered from the sil- 
very shimmer of early dawn. Far out, way 
out towards the other side, one white bush on 
the island was leaning over—the sly thing— 
and taking a good look at its own beauty 
while nobody was watching. A tiny brown 
bird was singing its heart out on the white 
birch just beneath the window. ‘The song 
slipped in between the blind-slats cheerily. 
“Oh, how happy I am!” carolled the bird. 
“Oh, how happy I am!” 
_ But Beatrice hadn’t any special reason for 
being happy—leastwise she didn’t know she 
was going to haye—so she turned over in 
bed, yawned a couple of times and let the 
bird sing her back to dreamland once more. 
She didn’t even dream about it, and Aunt 
Henny, the black cook, says folks almost 
always dream about wonderful things that 
are going to happen to them. 

Dressing was just the same as usual, and 
Mamma’s voice calling her to hurry or she’d 
be late to school was just the same. Break- 
fast was the same, only different from yes- 
terday’s, for Mamma liked to have them dif- 
ferent. Then she opened the door, stepped 
out into the sweet May sunshine and—the 
tease began!~ It always did begin just as 
soon as she slipped outside of that door, be- 
hind which love sheltered and caressed her, 
into the big, blossoming, bustling world 
where boys and girls went to school and 
teased and teased. 

Way down the street, just coming around 
the bend, Goldie Blair and Smiley Tibbetts 
—folks called her ‘‘Smiley’’ ’cause she al- 
ways had that grin on and she didn’t mind 
the littlest bit of a bit—came skipping, gig- 
gling, whispering secrets and Beatrice knew 
just exactly what to expect. She stood 
tremulously uncertain between flight and the 
tease. If she ran away she’d walk to school 
alone; it isn’t pleasant to go all alone, yet 
if she stayed she’d be teased, certain as cer- 
tain! Goldie and Smiley did it almost more 
than anybody in Fairdale, but they were 
splendid company. She hesitated, wavered 
on the point of flight, and stayed. 

As for the tease, it had begun five long 
years ago, so long ago that Beatrice some- 
times thought that it never did begin but was 
always there, when she sang a solo at the 
age of four in the Sabbath school concert. 
She had a remarkable voice, deep contralto 
even at that age, capable of dropping down to 
low E. Her father, who was the village music- 
master, had rewritten “Jesus bids us shine” 
for her and put the low BD into it. Everybody 
said he was ‘“‘awful smart,” and he told her 
that her voice was a regular gold mine. 

Well, when she stood up, a tiny scrap of 
a girl with great, black eyes and a rosebud 
of a mouth, all ready to sing, everybody 
smiled approval and nodded to each other, 
“Tsn’t she dear!’ But when she opened that 
rosebud wide to sing and out came a mon- 
strous great voice, filling the whole church 
and dropping down, down, down to low H, 
the people all laughed right out loud. No, 
they didn’t laugh, they roared. And the 
minister’s wife remarked, ‘‘Like a little can- 
dle? Goodness! she makes a noise like a 
Fourth o’ July bonfire!” 

Deacon Goddard, who gives such funny 
testimonies in prayer meetin’, and Old Maid 
Simpson, who wears her hair short, and— 
and—some others, don’t really like the min- 
ister’s wife. 

The story went around the church first; 
then it exept into the Sunday school and the 


children sniggered 
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it behind their lesson 
quarterlies; then it slipped into the day 
school; then there wasn’t any end to it. 
Goldie had carried it home and Goldie’s big 
brother had made a horrid poem about it, 
and a song, too. The song was beneath con- 
tempt—Beatrice had been told so on excellent 
authority—but it wasn’t beneath hurting all 
the same. Goldie and Smiley began singing 
it up the street the moment they caught sight 
of the shy, trembling figure in the dark red 
dress waiting on the doorstep in the sun: 


“Beatrice can shine with a whopping light, 
Like a mighty bonfire blazing through the 
night.” 


Then when they reached the bottom of the 
front walk Smiley struck a dramatic atti- 
tude, like Mame Pincheon when she reads 
about soldier-boys down at the church, and 
said the poem: 


“There was a young Beatrice A, 

Who sang a song once, so they say, 
In the Sunday school small; 
But it frightened them all. 

No more songs from Miss Beatrice A.” 


And it was true, for the superintendent. of 
the Sunday school had never asked her to 
sing again, though Father kept right on say- 
ing she had a gold mine in her voice. 

School was just the same as ever, and no 
one, looking at that prim little row of wooden 
benches would have imagined that the great 
event was about to happen. The only dif- 
ference was that the teacher, Miss Bromley, 
was away, sick, and a substitute who wasn’t 
an old maid at all—Miss Bromley was 
twenty-nine so she was the awfullest kind of 
an old maid—with pink cheeks, and blue 
eyes, and the prettiest little nose, and fancy 
shirtwaists (of course she didn’t have but 
one of ’em on this morning) had been taking 
charge of the school for two weeks. She had 
never taught before, but you couldn’t think 
how well she did and how nice she was. 
Goldie said that her mother said that Mrs. 
Jackson said that the strawberry man who 
came up from Medfield Corners, where the 
Substitute was born, said that the Substi- 
tute was twenty-three. She didn’t look it. 
Goldie’s mother said it was the way she 
fluffed her hair over her face; but Smiley’s 
mother said it was her complexion. 


Then suddenly it began to happen. Bea- 
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trice noticed it first, for the second division 
was reciting and the Substitute was busy. 
It was a queer, burn-y sort of smell, creep- 
ing under the door. She jerked herself up 
straight and sniffed. Then Alice Merrill 
sniffed; then Johnny Thayer sniffed; then 
a whole lot of them sniffed all together and 
the Substitute stopped asking questions. It 
was dreadfully still in the room, and the 
clock ticked away loud and clear so one 
heard just that: “Tick—tock! tick—tock !” 
It made a cruel sort of sound in the silence. 

Then it was all noise; for out in the cor- 
ridor the fire-alarm rang, “Ding—dong.” 
The fire-bell had a hard, harsh, jangling 
voice. Somebody cried ‘FWire—fire—fire !” 
three times, loud and shrill, and somebody 
else put a hand over the boy’s mouth for 
everybody in Beatrice’s room could hear him 
try to say it again, smother-y. A tiny 
wreath of smoke puffed itself under the door, 
and the children sat quivering, waiting until 
the Substitute gave the signals. 

They had been drilled and drilled and 
drilled not to start before the signals. Out- 
side the tramp, tramp, tramp of marching 
feet filled up all the holes in the stillness. 
The Substitute looked at the children, hope- 
lessly, and Smiley began to ery, to ery real 
loud and hard. Timmy Sullivan jumped out 
of his seat and sprang to the window, throw- 
ing it up, climbing onto the sill, starting to 
jump out. The Substitute rushed after him, 
grabbed him by the waist, pulled him down 
and leaped towards the door. 

“Come, children,” she screamed, “follow 
me!” She didn’t know the signals. 

But the children were too panic-stricken to 
obey. A few, a very few, came, clung around 
her skirts, howled with terror-filled voices. 
One or two of the boys climbed to the win- 
dow ledges. Most of the scholars simply 
sat in their seats and shrieked frantically, 
not even making words. Timmy Sullivan 
kicked and yelled, finally bit Teacher on the 
wrist. The nearest children could see the 
blood run and wailed all the louder. The 
Substitute still stood at the door calling, 
“Come, children—come—come—come!” She 
didn’t even drop Timmy. The smoke roared 
into the room. Far away down the corridor 
the last faint echo of that tramp, tramp, 
tramp, died into silence; they were alone in 
the huge building and an awful crackling 
sound came sweeping up the stairway. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


The Apple of Thine Eye 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


There are several references in the 
Bible to the “apple of the eye,” which are 
much more charming in the Hebrew than 
in the English. The word used in the 
Hebrew is not “apple” but “little man” 
or “little daughter” of the eye. Go to 
your mother some day and tell her that 
you wish to look in her eyes. If you are 
close to her and the light is right, you 
will see in the center of each eye a pic- 
ture; and if you examine it closely you 
will find that it is a picture of a “little 
man” or a “little daughter,” that is, of 
a boy or girl. So when the Hebrew 
writer wished to speak of the center of 
the eye he referred to it as “the little 
man of the eye.” 


How careful we are of “the little man” 
or the “little daughter’ of the eye! If 
the light is too bright we quickly close 
part way the eyelids. If any object flies 
toward the eye, we instantly close it. No 
other part of the body is so well pro- 
tected and cared for. When therefore 
anything is cared for as “the little man 
of the eye’ it has the best possible 
care. 

Very beautiful is the Psalmist’s prayer 
in which he asks God to protect him as 
though the Psalmist was “the little man 
in God’s eye.” When you pray, your 
spirit is looking right into the face of 
God and you are “the little man” or the 
“little daughter” in the eye of God. 
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Then from the platform came a tremend- 
ous voice, way down to low BH, shaking the 
whole room—how it got there nobody knew. 

“Attention!” commanded the voice, and 
the whole room stilled. 

“Girls rise!’”? commanded the voice, and 
the girls stood with a leap. 

“Morward!’’ thundered the voice—it did 
sound just like a man’s—and the girls, step- 
ping out in front, formed two by two. 

“Boys rise!’’ called the voice, and the boys 
jumped to ranks and formed two by two. 

“Forward !” ordered the voice again, with- 
out even a tremor in it, and the boys fol- 
lowed the girls. 

The great voice took up a singsong and 
came on behind, like a bugle sounding to 
battle, or a drum in front of the militia— 
only this wasn’t in front: ‘“Right—left; 
right—left ; right—left.” 

Well, that was all, only when they got 
downstairs the sheets of flame were waving 
across the doors like big, scarlet banners, 
and the outside looked all dim and blurry 
through the smoke. The Substitute grabbed 
up Beatrice mighty quick and jumped right 
through the fire, The firemen had to put 
them both out with a big drench of water, 
and eyen then Beatrice lost her eyebrows so 
she looked funny as funny. There wasn’t 
any school for a whole week. 

But when there was school, Mr. Dunton, 
the chairman of the trustees, came in and 
made a speech. He said he thought God 
gave Beatrice that voice just for this, and 
that the selectmen had voted to present her 
a gold medal “for exceptional heroism and 
presence of mind,’ but until it was done— 
and it was being made way, way off—she 
was to wear a big crimson ribbon right along, 
to show how brave she was. Beatrice went 
up front and he pinned that on. 

So that’s all—no, not quite all. 
that day nobody has ever said that poem, or 
hummed that song or said anything about 
monstrous big voices. 


The Father’s Veto 


One little incident of the Boston-Harvard 

aviation meet has touched a_ responsive 
chord in many hearts. “Charley Taft was 
eager to try a flight, and was about to step 
into a biplane,” say the reporters, when the 
President drove up and placed a fatherly 
veto on the effort. ‘But it is perfectly safe,” 
said Grahame-White when he was _ iutro- 
duced, and started to add his plea to that of 
the boy by his side. The veto was not with- 
drawn. How natural it all sounds—the 
lad’s eagerness, the fatherly veto, the plea of 
the third person, the “perfectly safe!’ The 
“not-withdrawn” is more common in some 
homes than others, but common to all is the 
anxiety for young limbs and lives. The pro- 
portion of risk to sport is one about which 
young and old will always disagree, and not 
till the boys and girls have boys and girls of 
their own can they realize how hard it is 
for fathers and mothers to forbid them 
longed-for pleasures. But before that, per- 
haps, and without realizing, some of them 
can learn to give up gracefully a few hours 
of enjoyment rather than distress those. who 
love them so dearly. 


Japanese Slumber Song 


‘Sleep, baby, sleep! 
On mountains steep 
_ The children of the hare are straying. < 
Why are their soft, brown ears so long and 
slender, ; 
Peeping above the rocks where they are play- 
ing? 


Because their mother, ere they yet were born, 
Ate the Loquat leaves in the dewy morn, 
And the bamboo grass long and slender— 
That’s why the ears of baby-hares are long! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! to the lilt of my song! 
—From “The Master Singers of Japan.” 


Since - 
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Can Spiritual Truths Be 
Taught to Very Little Children 


BY ETHEL F. CLEVES 


Such a question cannot be answered in 
this age without reference to the reservoir of 
scientific knowledge on the subject. Now it 
is a fact clearly proved by psychology and 
child-study that the spiritual side of child- 
nature does not develop until after the fourth 
or fifth year. We unconsciously attest this 
fact by our common agreement concerning 
children’s lack of reverence, or their shock- 
ing familiarity with the Lord. 

Most of us can recall many an amusing 
incident illustrating this naive infantile 
effrontery towards things sacred. I once 
found a child tantalizing a meek playmate by 
pouring sand over her head, while exclaim- 
ing: ‘You keep still, Sadie. I am God, mak- 
ing it rain on you.” Needless to say, I 
assumed the Hlijah-like prerogative of bid- 
ding that rain to cease. Upon another occa- 
sion I was present when a little girl was 
asked to pray for her overtired brother and 
sister. She cheerfully assumed the respon- 
sibility and confidently framed this startling 
petition: “Dear God, you needn’t trouble to 
bless my little brother and sister tonight. 
I will bless them myself. I can do it just 
as well as you can.” 3 

Undoubtedly, then, we admit a scientific 
truth in recognizing this embryonic condition 
of the spiritual side of child-nature. But, 
because of this, does it follow that it is 
fruitless to attempt to teach spiritual truths 
to little children of this age? The answer 
might be emphatically, yes, that such effort 
would be wasted, were it true that the spir- 
itual child within the child is dormant at 
this period. But there is a vast difference 


between the terms dormant and undeveloped. 


The spiritual child may be undeveloped, but 
it is certainly not inactive. 

A seed lies in the earth all winter. It is 
truly dormant, that is, it remains unchanged 
in nature. But with the arrival of spring 
activity begins which, though unseen, is none 
the less important. A chemical change takes 
place within the cells. The seed absorbs 
moisture, swells and softens. This hidden 
process of life must go on before the seed 
can put forth root or leaf. It is a stage of 
preparation for growth. 

Now, no winter ever touches the soul of a 
child. From earliest infancy the spiritual 
self is undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion similar to that of the springtime prep- 
aration of the seed. No lovelier picture of 
this intense unseen activity, as exhibited in 
nature, can be found than that given us by 
Lowell’s familiar lines: 


‘“BWvery clod feels a stir of might; 
An instinet within it that reaches, and 
towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


Return to that first line, “Every clod feels 
a stir of might.” Here, I think, we find a 
perfect analogy for the relation of the child’s 
mind to spiritual truths. The child feels the 
spiritual} and he feels it in a supersensitive 


degree. He does not understand it; no. He 
cannot express it; not in the least. He 
seems immediately to forget it. And yet 


just that mere feeling is the precious thing. 
It is the energy which is to transmute and 
rouse the passive forces of the spirit into 
later action. 

By and by when the baby soul has felt and 
felt again, it will begin “groping blindly 
above for light.” 
results, except those thrilling signs, so dear 
to the initiated, of the wide, deep look in 
baby eyes, and the breathless stillness even 
of the little body, when the spirit truly feels. 

We should never forget or ignore this 
principle of ‘slow, hidden growth. The shal- 
low desire to hasten results often leads some 


And yet we may see no- 
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to indulge in what I may call the unholy 
practice of forcing little children to repeat 
cant phrases about their religious life, a 
life as yet inexperienced in consciousness by 
them, This is all wrong. If we seek a nor- 
mal, healthy expression of the spiritual na- 
ture, all in good time we must let these little 
minds soak, soak, soak in a spiritual atmos- 
phere.. We must not dishonor or underrate 
this rudimentary stage, but we must nur- 
ture it with infinite patience and with 
abundant faith. And since we cannot accu- 
rately gauge what amount of spiritual teach- 
ing may be absorbed by such little minds, it 
would seem wisdom to err on the side of 
giving too much rather than too little; for 
all later religious experiences will surely be 
the poorer if there is any lack of this early 
stimulation of the life that is to make char- 
acter. 


Vacation Aftermath 


“Since I’ve seen the snow mountains, the 
green hills round home look three times as 
lovely,” purred a Vermont girl after her 
first visit to Switzerland. 

“Yes,’’ assented her mother, “‘you’ve only 
just now learned to enjoy Nature. That 
bright-hued maple orchard, dotted all 
through with peaked spruces, that rugged 
bluff overhanging the house, that amber- 
colored brook crooning its lullaby over the 
stones will never again seem commonplace. 
You’ve always loved them because they 
spelled home; now you’ll love them because 
they spell beauty, too, just such beauty as 
you’ve traveled thousands of miles to see.” 

The true summer tourist comes back, not 
only with a sigh of satisfaction over newly 
realized home comforts—one rushing globe- 
trotter fairly cried last September to think 
that a day. more would bring her to the 
wondrous joy of a bureau-drawerful of clean 
clothes—with a fresh pleasure in the com- 
panionship of beloved home-folk begotten of 
weeks far apart, but with eyes wide open to 
the loveliness at his very door, the pleachéd 
shadows across the village street, the “dis- 
tant, dim blue chain of mountains circling 
every side” of his village home. It took a 
girl trained by long seasons of clambering 
over the verdant slopes of the Berkshires to 
find an exquisite delight in the gorgeous 
green of a lettuce-head in a city market 
window when a slanting ray of spring sun- 
shine struck its way. Only an eye trained 
in foreign galleries can fully appreciate the 
glories of our Art Museum; only a mind 
which has hungered for something above the 
cheap magazines and fashion-plates which 
haunt summer resorts can really rejoice in 
the Public Library ! 

“Hast—West—hame’s best” when you’ve 
been away enough to learn it. 

a * 
* 


Telephone Ahead 


They had just returned from their summer 
vacation; there were buffalo bugs in the 
parlor carpet, so that was spread in the 
front-yard; mattresses, pillows and blankets, 
summarily ejected from the windows, deco- 
rated the back-yard; the big Sistine Ma- 
donna had fallen in the sitting-room and 
awaited the procuring of new picture-wire 
from town; the study was littered with half- 
unpacked suit-cases. The dominie, arrayed 
in a paint-stained coat and some dilapidated 
trousers, destined for the Salvation Army 
cart’s next visit, was deep in his neglected 
flower-beds. His wife had donned a faded 
kimona from the basket of rough-dry clothes 
left by a too-hastily-departing maid and, re- 
joicing in its thinness, attacked the ironing 
when—the doorbell rang! .There, fresh and 
debonnair, stood four distant relatives from 
the Far West whom the parson supposed, 
not to say wished, were still there. 

“We couldn’t go back without just a 
glimpse of you. Yes, we telephoned out to 
Lowell we’d be there yesterday—Susan never 
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gives you anything to eat unless you let her 
know—but we knew you didn’t need any 
warning, you could get us up elegant meals 
without.” 

The minister’s wife thought of’ the two 
minute chops, the one big ear of corn, the 
two tomatoes and the two tiny cup custards 
intended to constitute their own téte-a-téte 
dinner an hour hence, but she said: 

“Why, of course you couldn’t pass us by. 
How fortunate that. we had gotten back! 
Henry can show you the town while I 
straighten out this fearful house.” 

Sure enough when they returned, Henry 
with parcels he vainly tried to conceal bulg- 
ing from every pocket, things, notably her 
own toilet, were straightened and half an 
hour later a five-course dinner for six ap- 
peared—but at just what cost, in blood and 
bone, to the weary entertainers only they 
knew. Besides, the hustled hostess had 
scarce a moment’s quiet conversation with 
her guests. Only two hours’ notice, only a 
fifteen-cent telephone from the very town 
where they were staying, and the house 
might have been in order, the dinner on 
hand, a substitute hired for the runaway 
maid, and the inmates of the manse clothed 
and in their right minds to enjoy and prop- 
erly entertain company. The climax was 
capped when. one of the invaders shrieked 
back from the trolley car, “Oh, Henry, just 
*phone in to my wife at Hotel Brunswick 
and tell her I’ll be half an hour later getting 
back than I said.” 


* OX 


ra 


Passing on Fun 


“Yes, I had a glorious time this summer, 
went all over Europe and drank my fill of 
art-galleries and snow-mountains, but since 


I’ve come back, all fresh and fit, it does, 


make my heart ache to see the people who’ve 
just drudged on through the heat without 
any let-up,” confided a bronzed ‘‘summer- 
girl,” the other day, and went on: “I had a 
new idea last night. I’m going to try every 
week to give one of them a’ bit of my trip, 
vacation sweetness and light, or whatever 
you call it. 

“There’s that spry little woman who half 
sighed behind her cheery smile: ‘No, child, 
I couldn’t get away this’ year. When the 
chickens didn’t’ need me the children did, 
and when the children didn’t the church did. 
The Ladies’ Aid gave two lawn parties and 
four food sales, you know, and made lots 
of money towards the new carpet.’ I’m 
going to take her for a long, long row out 
at the lake—it’s a pity if all that boating 
at Lucerne hasn’t put some muscle into my 
arms—and I’ll describe the lovely blue of the 
water and how Pilatus and Rigi rise right 
out of it and the Wilhelm Tell Chapel and 
the rest. I'll get a little sunburn anyhow 
onto those white cheeks. 

“There’s Mrs. A. shut up with her invalid 
daughter every minute, when the California 
‘sister she hasn’t seen for ten years has just 
“moved her six children right over here to 
Wakefield. She might as well be in China 
for all the good it does Mrs. A. Luckily the 
~querulous girl’s one hobby is post cards, and 
I can keep. her amused a whole day, while 
the mother has half a chance, showing her 


“my beauties—of the Rosengarten blooming . 


at sunset right up against the sky, or the 
climbers all tied together halfway up the 
Jungfrau, with real photographs on them of 
“Lake Como in a storm—and telling her all 
the funny things that happened as we 
crossed it. 

“Then there’s Dad’s stenographer who 
stuck to her machine all summer just be- 
“cause of a mean, miserable mortgage. She 
dotes on pretty things. So Saturday after- 
‘noon I’m going to have her up and show 
her my Paris gowns (yes, I’ll dress up in 
them, too, though the hooks are awful) ; 
‘and my Venice lace collar and .all my cun- 
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ning little memory-bills, and give her tea out 
of my real true Dresden cup that she can 
stir with the little Berne bear of a spoon. 
Oh, I’ve got lots of work cut out for me just 
passing on my vacation fun!” 


Autumn Days 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few: a bird or two 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June— 
A blue-and-gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee! 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief; 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf. 


Oh, sacrament of summer days! 
Oh, lost communion of the haze! 
Permit a child to join; 


Thy sacred emblems to partake 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thy immortal wine! 
—Hmily Dickinson. 


Meeting Nature’s Signal 


When we read of a-girl at the age of 
twelve, among savage and barbarous peoples, 
being married, we shudder and thank our 
stars that we live in an age of greater wis- 
dom and higher civilization. But do we 
ever stop to reason out the basis on which 
these, to us, early marriages occur? ‘These 
peoples believed—as indeed do many of the 
civilized Oriental races today—that with the™ 
dawn of sex consciousness the actual mating 
of the sexes should occur. In other words, 
that Nature’s signal is man’s signal. We 
have wisely changed this interpretation, be- 
lieving that actual marriage should be de- 
ferred until greater maturity. But in our 
arbitrary change have we not overlooked one 
vital fact: that Nature has not changed: 
she blindly repeats the past: goes on giving 
her signal, and what substitute for actual 
marriage have we provided? Jane Addams 
has wisely pointed out that with the dawn 
of sex consciousness in the female the inter- 
est in the male comes up to high tide with a 
rush, There is no more dangerous period in 
a girl’s life than this if she remains ignorant 
and unguarded, for, while sex consciousness 


is strong and elemental, self-control is un- 


developed, and experience with life is small. 
It was here, as is pointed out, that the sav- 


age peoples provided actual marriage. This 
we have changed: done away with. But 
what, I repeat, have we substituted? For, 


mark it well, “lest we forget’’: Nature has 
not changed.’ Have we substituted knowl- 
edge? “Light,” said ‘Emerson, ‘is the best 
policeman.” But do we believe this vital 
truth in connection with this vital matter? 
We must meet Nature and her signa] !— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Huntsinethes bible 


ANSWERS TO. QUESTIONS OF SEPT. 17 


Blessed (11) are (7) the. (1) pure (8) in 
(5) heart (6) for (9) they (10) shall (2) 


see (4) God (3). 
1. Heb. Aas ie 7. Job 38:. 35: 
2). Acts: 2.37. Sie eo cls Ales te 
O.. JOhM 4c56; 9° Matt.,.2b::) 29. 
4. Gen. 2: 19. 205 Rev: Tt Us. 
Sy Matt. 251.710; See Loy. ads 28, 
6. Eph. 4: 18. 


_ Every man should keep a fair-sized ceme- 
tery in which to bury the faults of his 
friends.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Closet and Altar 


LIKENESS TO CHRIST 


Christ also suffered for you, leaving you 
an example, that ye should follow his steps. 
—1 Pet. 2: 21. 


You will find the greatest possible help in 
studying the character of Christ—not your 
own. I believe.that it is when we are most 
occupied with Christ that we are most useful 
to others, however unconscious we may be 
of it and however conscious of our unlikeness. 
to him.—A. L. Newton. 


It is not so much great talents God blesses, 
as great likeness to Christ—M’Cheyne. — 


A child believes in his father, trusts his 
wisdom, power and love. And what is the 
result? The child’s nature is changed into. 
the likeness of what it admires and honors. 
... If, then, a man has faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and loves him, trusts him, 
adores him, as the wisdom and power and 
love and holiness of God, will not he, too, be 
changed by secret influences into the image 
of what he worships with all his heart and 
mind and strength?—H. C. Beeching. 


Teach me, O Lord, thy holy way, 
And give me an obedient mind ; 
That in thy service I may find 
My soul’s delight from day to day. 


Help me, O Saviour, here to trace 
The sacred footsteps thou hast trod; 
And meekly walking with my God, 
To grow in goodness, truth and grace. 


Guard me, O Lord, that I may ne’er 
Torsake the right, or do the wrong; 
Against temptation make me strong, 

And round me spread thy sheltering care. 


Bless me in every task, O Lord, 

Begun, continued, done for thee; 

Fulfill thy perfect work in me; 

And thine abounding grace afford. 
—William T. Matson, 


A rational imitation of Christ is not the 
conduct of a mimic or a puppet. It means 
what the imitation of other characters means 
—an influence of leadership, power, author- 
ity, example, applied to the conditions of 
one’s own life. The traits in him which 
command appreciation are applied, not to 
suppress one’s own character, but ‘to enrich’ 
and ennoble it.—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


Evidently, in order to be a manifestation 
of Christ we must be in some way like him. 

. The best Christian is he who most re- 
minds the people with whom he lives of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He who never reminds 
anybody of the Lord Jesus Christ is not a 
Christian at all.—George Hodges. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Glorious | 
Lord, give us eyes, I pray thee, to 
discern the glory of thy meek and 
patient life on earth, no less clearly 
than the glory of thy session at the 
right hand of the Father. So draw 
us by the attraction of thy goodness 
and the help of thy spirit, that we 


may in our degree become like thee, 


meek and lowly, patient under prov- 
ocation or pain, self-sacrificing and 
pure. Be thou to us peace and ex- 
altation, safety, sufficiency and all. 
Graft in us such, love of thee as may 
transform us more and more into 
thy likeness, and fit us for thy 
peaceful kingdom. Amen. 


MTs. 
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Last Teachings to the Disciples 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


Remind your pupils that the final teach- 
ings of Jesus to the Jewish people had ended 
(Matt. 23: 38, 89; 24: 1). Those Scribes 
and Pharisees who had rejected his counsels 
had revealed afresh the fatuous folly of the 
nation. Would his disciples all be wise in 
receiving and understanding his sayings? 
This is the question Jesus sought to press 
home on them on the eve of his departure, 
which for them would be a time of great 
social disturbances. He described these in 
terms of combined convulsions of nature and 
of the social order—earthquakes, wars, 
rumor of wars, famines, false prophets lead- 
ing the people astray to their own ruin. 

Describe the scenes. Jesus, having for 
the last time turned away from the temple 
(Matt. 24: 1) sat down over against it on 
the Mount of Olives (chap, 24: 3). There 
‘the disciples asked him what would be the 
sign to them of the overthrow of their na- 
tion and the end of the social order they then 
knew. Read his answer, pictured with Ori- 
ental imagery, in chapter 24. He told them 
of certain signs of the destruction of the 
city which would be tokens that they were 
at once to flee from it (24: 15, 16) ; warned 
them against false leaders (24: 23) and as- 
sured them that the final catastrophe to the 
nation would come in their lifetime, though 
he did not know the date of it (24: 34-86). 
Then he solemnly warned them to be always 
on the watch, ready for the fateful day (24: 
42-44). Would his disciples be wise to keep 
in mind his warning (24: 45, 46)? 

To impress on them the importance of 
this question and to help them in answering 
it, Jesus put before his disciples three pic- 
tures, given in chapter 25, which are the 
subjects of the next three lessons. In each 
picture the wise and the foolish are set over 
against each other. The rulers of the Jewish 
nation, for whose impending ruin he held 
them responsible, are represented by the 
foolish virgins, the man with one talent, the 
multitude on the left hand in the judgment 
scene. Jesus is not now talking to them, 
but to his own disciples. Therefore your 
chief emphasis in teaching will naturally be 
laid on the wise virgins, the serving servants 
and the ministering nations. The first illus- 
trates the wisdom he looks for in his dis- 
ciples; the second, their fidelity in serving 
him; the third, their merciful spirit toward 
their fellow-disciples. The first lesson pic- 
tures: 

J. THE WAY OF THE WISE 


Abundant lesson helps at your hand de- 

seribe the customs of Oriental weddings. It 
may be sufficient to direct your attention 
here to: 
‘1. The waiting virgins. They were near 
the bridegroom’s house, to which he would 
soon be coming, with his bride. Their 
lamps in their hands showed what they were 
there for. Their chief interest was to greet 
him and his bride at their coming and to 
follow them into the house. As they grew 
tiréd waiting, they all went to sleep. 

Now it is plain that Jesus meant to liken 
his professed disciples to the waiting virgins 
and himself to the bridegroom. Their lamps 
were the signs of their discipleship, and the 
_ oil which made the lamps useful is like the 
spiritual power received from him to illumine 
‘their lives (Matt. 5: 14-16). We do not 
blame them for sleeping while they waited. 
We know by experience that it is not possi- 
ble at all times to be in the revival mood, 
And we must see ourselves in the place of 


‘International Sunday School Lesson for 
Oct. 2. The Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
Matte 21 tala: sau 


the first disciples in order to understand this 
parable. 

2. The coming of the bridegroom. Show 
how the midnight shout as the procession ap- 
peared fell on the ears of the sleeping virgins 
(vy. 6). They knew he was coming, they 
were there to meet him, yet the moment of 
his appearance surprised them. So the crises 
of life come to us all, especially the crisis 
which ends our lives. We are all certain 
that the course we are following day by day 
and year by year will end sometime. Who 
ever comes to that end without surprise? 

3. The wedding ceremony prepared for 
(vs. 7-10). All the waiting virgins did the 
same things. In the light of the torches of 
the procession they rose, they all trimmed 
their lamps. Not till then was a difference 
discovered. Not all the waiters had really 
anticipated the event they were there for. 
Those who had done so had only to hold 
their lamps to one of the flaming torches, or 
perhaps to brighten it already burning. So 
we are not always in the wedding mood of 
spiritual enthusiasm; but the true disciple 
has within himself the resources of life 
which need only contact and occasion to 
flame forth. 

4. The self-ercluded guests. Did it seem 
selfish for the prepared virgins to refuse to 
share their oil with the careless ones? The 
Oriental lamp and accompanying vessel can 
hold only a small supply of oil. The at- 
tempt to share it would not have brought the 
careless ones into the bridegroom’s house. 
It would have shut out the thoughtful ones 
with them. The oil would not have held 
out for any of them. 

The counsel of the wise virgins to their 
sisters was the best they had to give (v. 9). 
The only thing left for the foolish virgins 
to do was to follow it. “But it did not avail 
them (vy. 10). They had lost their oppor- 
tunity. By neglecting the wedding invitation 
they were as though they had never received 
it Gvsx lie 12); 

You cannot impart your spiritual life to 
others. They must get it at the same source 
from which you draw yours. You can tell 
them where you are getting it and that there 
is enough there for all (Isa. 55: 1; John 
Oe 

5. The Master’s cownsel (v. 18). He re- 
peated it often (chap. 24: 42, 44). The 
heart of the lesson is: What you are, not 
what you intend to be, is determining your 
future. Press this home. Don’t waste the 
brief time with your class in speculating 
about the second coming of Christ. Scores 
of generations have done that since this par- 
able was spoken, who died without being 
wiser for it. Ask the question, What are 
you now? Are you ready for his coming? 

The Master is saying to you, You must 
be now and always what you ought to be and 
want to be when the testing time shall come. 
This is the way of the wise. 


What Is the Minister For 


Ask the cynic. The minister, in his judg- 
ment, is the man who leads a sheltered ex- 
istence, looked up to and sometimes fawned 
upon by the ladies of the parish, the master 
of his own time, usually better dressed than 
other men, sure of his salary at the end of 
the week or month. 

But on that last point, Mr. Cynic, you 
may be as mistaken as you are in your entire 
conception of the ministerial calling. Have 
you not read recently of the forty Methodist 
ministers in one Iowa conference who are 
reported to have given up their work on 
account of insufficient salaries? And have 
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you ever compared the average ministerial 
salary throughout the country and the 
promptness with which it is paid with the 
compensation which carpenters, masons and 
plumbers receive? 


Ask the man about town. He will not 
wax sarcastic at the minister’s expense, for 
he probably looks upon him an a necessary 
factor in the life of the community, who, like 
the constable and the doctor and the public 
school teacher serves more or less capably 
those who want what he can give them. 
And the man about town is usually ready 
enough to avail himself of the minister’s 
special help at such functions as funerals, 
weddings and christenings. But, good as 
far as it goes, this estimate of the minister 
is woefully inadequate. 


Ask the man interested in the welfare of 
his fellowmen, and if honest he will say 
that the minister is the one to whom he looks 
first of all for co-operation if a temperance 
campaign is on or some crusade contem- 
plated against tuberculosis, child labor, or 
some other important reform. Those who 
really want to have this old world of ours 
get on, and who are trying to help it for- 
ward, know that no other body of profes- 
sional men can be counted on as quickly as 
the clergy to advocate and push enterprises 
looking toward the uplift of humanity. 


Ask the lover of Christ and of his church. 
He will say: “My minister is the one on 
whose prayers, preaching and daily life I 
rely for a good share of my spiritual nour- 
ishment. His comfort in my sorrow, his 
counsel in my perplexity, his word of good 
cheer when I am sore pressed, his incitement 
of me to noble living—why these are the 
things for which I can never pay him ade- 
quately, and which mean more to me than 
houses or land.” 


Ask the people assembled at this prayer 
meeting frankly to say what they want in 
their minister. He who has assumed the 
position of spiritual leader will welcome 
frank and kind words that may help him to 
realize his own ideals. He knows how far 
short he comes, how impossible it is to meet 
every desire of every man, woman and child 
in his congregation. But the true ministers 
of Christ today are eager this autumn to do 
more and be more to their people and their 
communities. They are carrying, some of 
them, great loads. Here is what a popular 
and successful Lendon minister, Rev. Charles , 
Brown of London has recently said, in the 
London Christian World: 

“There never were days of heavier re- 
sponsibility for us ministers than these days. 
People are becoming increasingly estranged 
from the ordinances of religion. Ordinary 
preaching does not attract them, and most 
of us are ordinary. A great wave of secu- 
larism and materialism is sweeping over the 
land. Men are bent on pleasure and sport. 
They lack reverence and the serious and 
studious mood. Their beliefs are all un- 
settled. Who can hope to interest and in- 
fluence them? What wonder if a feeling of 
dread possesses the minister’s soul as he 
faces the strain once more?” 

In view of the exacting nature of the min- 
istry today, are the people in the pews sim- 
ply critics and “standpatters,”’ or are they 
getting under the load also? 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 25—Oct. 1. 
What is the Minister For? 1 Cor. 12: 4- 
81; Luke 4: 14-22; Acts 18: 1-5; Acts 9: 
17-22. How is the minister helping us? 
How are we helping him? Is it our duty to 
be loyal to the church whether the minister 
is personally agreeable to us or not? What 
is your ideal minister? 
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Among the New Books 


The Colonel in Africa 


Theodore Roosevelt has produced again a 
piece of work that will command wide atten- 
‘tion in his new book, African Game Trails 
(Scribner’s. $4.00 net). Mr. Roosevelt’s 
erudition—or is it rather extraordinar ly 
wide reading?—his cosmopolitanism, his ac- 
quaintance with many men and climes, his 
grasp on the popular philosophies of the day, 
political or pleistocene, his large-mindedness, 
even his intolerance of other people’s opin- 
ions, all make the book an absorbing human 
document. He never hesitates to state his 
convictions and his convictions, from the size 
of families to the necessities of a sterner 
rule by the Dnglish in Africa, are all here— 
flauntingly here! Moreover it is the eternal 
boy inside the author, that boy who has 
charmed the whole American public and en- 
deared “Teddy” to a continent, who talks. 

The conditions under which the papers, as 
they issued in a magazine, were written, 
necessarily left marks of haste. These have 
not been well, or even greatly, removed. 
That Mr. Roosevelt can write with distinc- 
tion the preface, by its picture-making qual- 
ity, its fire, its glow, declares; but the body 
of the volume is sprinkled with careless, 
even sloppy, sentences, and repetitions of 
some simple statement appear within the 
compass of three pages more than once. 
More or less of the subject matter, too, deal- 
ing with the manly virtues of unknown men 
—names mentioned—could have been widely 
blue-penciled. The theme, slaughter of wild 
beasts endlessly performed, makes for monot- 
ony, though the author introduces descrip- 
tion of native customs and traveling to liven 
up that sameness. 

The book does not pretend to be more 
than a journal, a chronicle, with a few 
rambling thoughts of a rambling fellow 
thrown in. It starts, after three pages of 
historical introduction, with the account of 
the journey to Africa, quickly lands the 
reader at the gates of the country, then hur- 
ries from one hunt to another. The photo- 
graphs are good, the map helpful, the notes 
—on evolution and other matters—strikingly 
sane, the printing and binding sumptuous. 


Missions 


A volume which is almost encyclopedic on 
modern missions is Students and the Present 
Missionary Crisis (Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, New York). ‘This is a report of the 
addresses made at the Rochester Student Vol- 
unteer Convention, concerning missions in 
general, and more particularly by .represent- 
atives from India, China, Japan, Africa and 
other missionary fields. Among the speakers 
were Hon. James Bryce, Rey. Julius Richter, 
Sherwood Eddy, John P. Jones, Samuel 
Zwemer and others whose names are equally 
well known. Thé volume is full of stimulat- 
ing discussion and interesting information. 

The difficulty of obtaining literature on 
religious conditions in Cuba and Porto Rico 


has been met by Rey. Howard Grose in 
Advance in the Antilles (Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. 50 cents). Four 


chapters are devoted to Cuba and three to 
Porto Rico, describing, in each case, condi- 
tions past and present. ‘There are tables of 
recent statistics, good maps, photographs and 
whatever else is necessary to fit the book for 
study classes. 

An interesting field of missionary activity 
almost exclusively occupied by the Presbyte- 
rian Board is described in An Oriental Land 
of the Free, by Rev. John H. Freeman 
(Westminster Press, 50 cents). The Laos 
of Siam, Burma, China and Indo-China are 
the people among whom this work is prose- 
cuted, and about half of the book is devoted 


to descriptions of their lands, customs, ideas 
and government. The last’ six chapters 
chronicle the history of missions among this 
people. Questions for study are added, mak- 
ing a valuable text-book for mission study 
classes. : 


Fiction for all Tastes 


The heroine in The Doctor's Lass, by Ed- 
win C. Booth (Century Co. $1.80 net), is 
near akin to the Post Girl with whom we 
fell in love in an earlier story. She is in- 
herited from a lost love by the lonely doctor, 
admitted most unwillingly as an inmate of 
the empty house, refuses to be received on 
any other terms than those of affection, and 
turns the house at last into a home. The 
plot is simple enough, the charm is in the 
art with which the story is told and the 
humor which makes the Northern HEnglish 
people citizens of the great world whom we 
know and love. The Episcopal rector’ who 
lives in his nephews and nieces is a real find, 
and the other minor characters are amaz- 
ingly real. While this is a more finished 
and probable story than “The Post Girl,” 
most readers, we think, will give it a place 
second in their regard to that delightful 
creation. But that place is high enough to 
make them welcome so enjoyable a picture. 

The married lovers who were hero and 
heroine in William J. Hopkins’s story, “The 
Clammer,” reappear as helpers of true love 
in The Meddlings of Hve (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.00 net). There are really two short 
stories here in which the leading parts are 
taken by different sets of lovers, but always 
in 'the background are the “kiddies’’ and the 
consultations and ministries of Adam and 
Eve. Mr. Hopkins is a master of the sort 
of quiet humor which makes the charm of 
these stories. If they are not real life, they 
are at least so near its edge that they afford 
a sense of restful escape from its strenuous- 
ness. 

One hesitates to designate as fiction A 
Oireuit Rider’s Wife, by Corra Harris (Alte- 
mus. $1.50), for it reads as if it were biog- 
raphy. It appears to be the reminiscences of 
a long life spent as the wife of a Methodist 
preacher in a frontier region. Her attitude 
is a curious mixture of sympathy and aloof- 
ness, for she was an Episcopalian by train- 
ing and temperament, yet gave her unre- 
served devotion to her husband and his itin- 
erant career. We must listen to her views 
whether we like them or not, for they are 
expressed in charming Hnglish, besprinkled 
with odd little turns which are fascinating. 
Alternating with humor and pathos, the book 
is most enjoyable when read aloud. 

Backwoods life during a winter in Canada 
is vividly pictured in Comrades of the Trail, 
by G. HE. Theodore Roberts (Page. $1.50). 
A young Englishman, with a love for hunt- 
ing and exploring under the direction of an 
Indian guide, learns some of the secrets of 
woodcraft. A wild man adds an element of 
mystery and peril. There are many adven- 
tures and narrow escapes, but the story ends 
well and is exceedingly entertaining. 

The love story of an elderly literary gen- 
tleman, a bibliophile and a reviewer of books, 
is told in Honesty’s Garden, by Paul Cres- 
wicke (Putnams. $1.25 net). Honesty is 
a charming young girl and is introduced to 
us in her garden, where she is picking flow- 
ers. The garden and the maiden experience 
varying fortunes but all ends well. I: is a 
leisurely story with interesting chara” ers 
and more than ordinary literary merit ia the 
telling. 

A story of Southern life 
Miss., about the year 1830 is The Lead 
of Honor, by Norval Richardson (Page. 
$1.50). The hero, a New England young 
man who goes South to study law and “grow 


in Natchez, 


up with the land,” is said to be drawn from 
the life of Hon. Sergeant Prentiss. He 
wins his way in spite of many and serious 
obstacles to a brilliant career as statesman 
and orator, always following the lead of 


honor. This is particularly revealed in the 
pretty romance which runs through the 
story. The work is well done, and as the 


first production of a new author is promising. 
The supposed result of the premature 
launching of Socialism, by revolution, not 
by evolution, is the theme of The Mirage of 
the Many, by W. T. Walsh (Holt. $1.50). 
Property is seized without compensation, 
families are evicted from their homes and 
forced to live in great hotels, men of excep- 
tional ability are required to do the work of 
unskilled labor, those who have been poor, 
as well as the formerly wealthy, are dissat- 
isfied and ambition and interest are de- 
stroyed. Human nature remains selfish and ~ 
“sraft” and “pull” still exist under the new’ 
régime until at last, with a bloody uprising, 
chaos comes, and then the restoration of con- 
stitutional government. It is fair to point - 
out that most Socialists of today would ac- 
cuse the author of misrepresenting their 
desires, ideals and methods and might there- 
fore reasonably declare that his imaginary 
forecast is worthless. ' 


Briefer Mention 


° 
Writing on the Clouds, by Arthur Newman 
(Sherman, French. 90 cents net), contains 
a dozen striking studies on Biblical themes, 
such as The Silences of Jesus, The Town 
Clerk’s Tribute, The City of Three Dimen- 
sions, etc. It abounds in interesting illus- 
trations. 


A suggestive little book for teachers of 
boys is Starting to Teach, by Bugene C. 
Foster (Y. M. C, A. Press. 40 cents). It 
is arranged with instruction on one page 
about boys and methods of teaching, and on 
the opposite page pertinent questions or 
practical advice suggested by the text. 


A new edition is issued of Contrasts in 
Social Progress, by Edward P. Tenney 
(Rumford Press, Concord, N. H.), a vol- 
ume of unusual interest and value in the 
study of comparative religion. In this re- 
vision the author has taken advantage of 
suggestions and information from Dr. De- 
Forest, Dr. Arthur Smith and Pres. J. P. 
Jones, 


Prof. Henry A. Sanders of the University 
of Michigan has edited the Washington Man- 
uscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua, with a 
history of the manuscript, of which very lit- 
tle is known. It is the first of four manu- 
scripts in Greek bought at Cairo by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer from an Arab dealer. Pro- 
fessor Sanders has done a valuable service to 
scholars in what was probably a labor of 
love. 


That “Christian Science is the most shal- 
low and sordid and wicked imposture of 
the ages” is the statement with which 
Frederick W. Peabody introduces The Re- 
ligio-Mecdical Masquerade (Hancock Press. 
$1.00), and which he defends in twelve 
chapters of trenchant criticism. The. de- 
gree of badness of various “wicked impos- 
tures” is hard to measure, but it must be 
admitted that the case made out against 
Mrs. Eddy seems in the main to be true. 
Mr. Peabody says little more than has been 
asserted unanswered by Georgine Milmine 
and others. -But he speaks out .of personal 
experience, having been the legal counsel 
for Mrs. Woodbury in 1889 and recently 
for Mrs. Eddy’s two sons in their endeavor - 
to have a receiver appointed for the care of 
their mother’s estate. 
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Russia as It Is Today 
Continued from page 401 


er friend languishing in Russian prisons for 
political reasons, how can patriotism develop? 
The singing of the National Hymn is unpop- 
ular. Think of it, a country where it is not 
popular to sing their own National Hymn! 
The masses of the people are desperately poor 
and pitifully ignorant. In our long railway 
journeys we passed scores of peasant villages 
the wretched dwellings of which were utterly 
unfit for human habitation. Thousands of 
acres were being harvested with the little 
hand sickle. Often large companies of peas- 
ants were working together in a field reap- 
ing the grain a handful at a time. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


In Southern Russia American machinery 
has been introduced, and a great transforma- 
tion is being worked. The Russo-Greek 
Church itself is a vast land proprietor, own- 
ing literally hundreds of thousands of acres. 
Other estates of immense proportions are 
owned by descendants of royal families and 
farmed out to peasants who eké out a mis- 
erable existence on the pittance they receive 
for their labor. One sees more public beg- 
gars in Moscow and Warsaw than can be 
found in any other cities of Europe outside 
of Russia. Might 

Economically, Russia’s condition-is better 
than might be expected. She is beginning 
the development of her boundless and almost 
untouched mineral resources. Agriculturally 
she leads the world in wheat production, and 
this with no adequate agricultural facilities. 
Her business enterprises are extensive. A 
representative of a great life insurance com- 
pany told me his business was excellent and 
that nearly a decade in Russia led him to 
believe the empire is making splendid prog- 
ress in business expansion. 

The advocates of government ownership 
would find much to discourage them in the 
results of this policy in Russia. Incompe- 
tency and indifference are manifest every- 
where. Wspecially is the lack of initiative 
and enterprise in evidence. The government 
has discovered the necessity of adopting 
Western methods of business and is slowly 
readjusting her policy and is undertaking 
public improvements on a scale which prom- 
ises much ior her betterment. 


A TERBIFIED CZAR 


What will happen in Russia no one can 

foresee. Already there is slight reaction 
against the edict of toleration. The army is 
all-powerful. The generals have everything 
to gain from upholding the government that 
pays them well and keeps them in high posi- 
tions. There can be no hope of a duplication 
of the Turkish military revolutionary coup. 
The Czar is a man of kindly purpose but 
without the Napoleonic force that inaugu- 
rates great movements and effects trans- 
formations. He is in perpetual terror of 
life both for himself and his family, and 
dares not visit his own splendid palace in 
St. Petersburg. If he were far sighted 
enough he could outline a policy looking to 
a steady increase of popular sovereignty 
which would immeasurably strengthen him 
with his people and work wonders in his 
empire. 
_ The Revolutionists have no leaders of suffi- 
cient ability to secure the ends sought nor 
are they sufficiently united to act effectively. 
Russia’s hope lies in an educational pro- 
gram which will fit the people for self-govern- 
ment, and the dissemination of religious 
truth which will lift them ethically to higher 
levels.. The present régime is intolerable and 
impossible. Until learning and piety are 
accorded a place of honor, Russia will con- 
tinue a belated nation. When the ballot 
supersedes the blade, this empire will take 
her place among the progressive peoples of 
the world. ‘ 
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Soda Crackers 


Safe 


From 


Contamination 


JNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proot package, are pro- 


tected against all 


elements to which 
are open—dust, 


those harmful 
bulk soda crackers 
germs, dampness, 


odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you’ve seldom thought 


about the matter. 


never realized as 


a tasteless, tough, 


Maybe you’ve 
you've tried to eat 
ordinary cracker, 


what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 
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Christian News 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Mon- 
day, W. B. Wakefield of England spoke en- 
thusiastically of the Boy Scouts Movement. 
Fhose desiring documents regarding the or- 
ganization can obtain them by writing to The 
Boy Scouts of America, 124 Hast Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


An Hpiscopal estimate of the Congrega- 
tional ministry is expressed by an Anglican 
clergyman, Prebendary Jones, who said that 
the Holy Communion, administered by a 
man not ordained by a bishop “is no more 
spiritually effective than a marriage cere- 
mony performed by an actor in a play is 
legally binding.” 


We had supposed that the Roman Catho- 
lie Church had no very strong foothold in 
England. But according to the British Con- 
gregationalist the number of monastaries in 
England has increased from seventy in 1851 
to 1,181 in 1908, and the number of priests 
from 958 to 4,193. A plan of conquest, it is 
said, is being skillfully developed, advantage 
being taken of the press and the spirit of 
toleration. 


A revised edition of the New Testament 
and Psalms in the Chinese language has been 
completed and is now being printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the Chinese empire. It 
is twenty years since such a revision was 


undertaken at the suggestion of a conference 
of missionary organizations in China, the 
Bible societies of the world bearing the ex- 
pense of the work. It is expected that the 
revision of the whole Bible will be completed 
in 1915. 


About 7,000 delegates to the National Con- 
vention of Negro Baptists assembled in New 
Orleans last week. One convention of such 
size is sufficient to settle all doubts as to the 
wisdom of separate church organizations for 
negroes in denominations where their num- 
bers are large. They want and are entitled 
to their own officers, program and methods of 
carrying on the meeting. In a mixed con- 
vention 7,000 negroes would either be very 
unhappy or would make their white brethren 
miserable. 


In connection with the annual meeting of 
the American Humane Association, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 10-15, will be held the 
first American International) Humane Con- 
ference. It will consider and discuss the 
various problems which confront humani- 
trians everywhere and retard human prog- 
ress. A special exhibition of articles, books, 
photographs, ete., of interest to anti-cruelty 
societies will be held in the new building of 
the National Museum during the progress of 
the conference. 
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What the Coming National Council Can Do for Apportionment 


By Rey. Charles C. Merrill 


Chairman of the Massachusetts Apportionment Committee 


Today the Apportionment Plan is the out- 
standing piece of Congregational team work 
in which we are engaged. Failure here 
means that it is scarcely worth while to 
attempt anything else. At the same time it 
may be said that success here need mean no 
more than that we shall thus have learned 
whether we want to attempt anything else. 
So apportionment becomes a platform on 
which men of differing views about the 
present tendency to a more closely-knit de- 
nominationalism can stand together for the 
accomplishment of a concrete and pressing 
task. ; 

For the task is a concrete and a pressing 
one. We must all grant that the benevolent 
societies ought at once to have both a larger 
and a steadier income. To meet this double 
need the denomination should have an ade- 
quate financial policy. Accordingly, the Ap- 
portionment Plan has been adopted by the 
National Council, has been accepted by the 
Societies as their main dependence, and the 
churches are expecting results from it. 
Whether the plan accomplishes all that is 
expected of it or not, it is clear, under these 
circumstances, that there must be no further 
delay in getting it fully to work, else there 
will be a constant recurrence of the special 
effort that has been necessary these last 
weeks to keep the oldest of the Societies out 
of debt in its centennial year. Hither the 
Boston Council should provide for the ade- 
quate working of apportionment or it should 
declare that this has ceased to be the finan- 
cial missionary policy of the Congregational 
churches. 

The Council thus being responsible for the 
future of the Apportionment Plan, what can 
it do next month to insure that future? 
These four things: 


1. GIVE THE PLAN A HEAD 


It can appoint some one to have charge of 
apportionment throughout the country. Such 
an official could promote and represent de- 
nominational co-operation in other directions, 
if desired, but during the next three years 
his special sphere would be to secure the 
working acceptance of the plan in every 
state. He would doubtless do a good deal of 
speaking in behalf of the plan, but it would 
be through personal conference with the 
committees and the key men in the several 
states that he would at first secure the de- 
sired results. We do not need to understand 
the plan better in its broad outlines, but we 
do need to know better how to work it out 
in detail; and some compendium of informa- 
tion, which such an official in his own person 
could be, as to what was being done in the 
other states would be invaluable. 

The present Advisory Committee and its 
painstaking secretary have rendered admir- 
able service in forwarding the plan thus far, 
and the Brotherhood, under the leadership of 
its two energetic secretaries, has provided a 
necessary momentum this past year; but 
what now seems to be demanded is that the 
man who is the national executive of the plan 
shall receive his commission directly from 

’ the National Council, although he may well 
be under the direction of a committee in the 
same Way that the secretaries of the Ameri- 
ean Board, for instance, have the Prudential 
Committee behind them. 


2. PROVIDE THE SINEWS OF WAR 


Through some strange chance this phase 
has been somewhat overlooked, but, if the 
plan is to succeed, it must be overlooked no 
longer. The Societies have felt that since 
they did not initiate the plan they were not 


bound to increase their denominational ex- 
penses by financing it, and the state confer- 
ences haye doubtless found themselves unable 
to meet this added demand upon their slen- 
der income from the per member “‘tax,” about 
which the churches appear to be so sensitive. 
Nor does it seem just that the committees 
of ministers and laymen which are doing 
without pay the work of assigning the appor- 
tionments and promoting their acceptance 
should also go out and raise the money for 
their postage, travel and clerical expenses, 
much less that they should meet these ex- 
penses themselves. ; 

The Massachusetts committee, after look- 
ing over the ground somewhat carefully, feels 
that five hundred dollars is needed by the 
committee if apportionment is to have a fair 
chance of becoming established in that state 
during 1910-11, and this not for any man’s 
salary, but simply for the expenses which 
busy men must incur who do the work vol- 
untarily. The committee, however, is quite 
at a loss to know where this money is com- 
ing from. Probably a similar situation exists 
in other states. It is plainly for the Council 
to deal with this problem, as it affects both 
the country at large and the individual 
states, and to indicate clearly a definite solu- 
tion, 

3. KEEP THE PLAN DEMOCRATIC 


There is one apportionment principle 
which the Council can settle upon at once, 
even though it finds it necessary to leave 
other principles for later development. ‘This 
is the principle of consultation. One thought- 
ful pastor has suggested that apportionment 
should be worked from down up, rather than 
from up down. That is, each church should 
state what it will give and then proceed to 
give it; and the Societies should arrange 
their expenditures accordingly. This seems 
somewhat impracticable and not wholly de- 
sirable. Your truly benevolent man’s first 
question is not of himself, “How much can 
I spare?” but of the man who solicits his 
gift, “How much do you need?’ 

But.what is thoroughly desirable and en- 
tirely practicable is that, the Societies hav- 
ing consulted together and agreed upon a 
minimum sum for their combined need and 
upon an equitable division of it among them, 
there should then be full consultation among 
the churches as to how this sum is to be 
raised. The apportionment committees of 
the several states should meet with the Na- 
tional Committee and make out the appor- 
tionment among the states; the committees 
of the district associations should meet with 
the state committee and make out the ap- 
portionment among the associations; and the 
apportionment to the individual churches 
should be made at a meeting of their repre- 
sentatives with their association committee. 
This would seem to be the proper Congrega- 
tional way. The Council can instruct the 
Advisory Committee to establish this prin- 
ciple as a permanent policy ‘in dealing with 
the state committees, and it can recommend 
to the state conferences and the district asso- 
ciations to take similar action within their 
boundaries, 


4. MAKE THE YEAR-BOOK FIGURES RELIABLE 


It will be for the Council to decide whether 
the statistics of benevolence which are pub- 
lished under its authority in the Year-Book 
shall continue to be of such a nature that 
apportionment committees cannot safely use 
them. This situation is plainly an acute dis- 
advantage, for if apportionment is to be con- 
ducted on really democratic principles, the 
figures which are used as its basis must be 


not of the star chamber variety, but easily 
accessible to all. The trouble is, the present 
figures in the, Year-Book, even when the 
“other” column is subtracted, do not repre- 
sent what the churches are actually giving 
to the seven Societies and therefore do not 
afford any criterion of what they can reason- 
ably be expected to give. 

Just how great the difference is, nobody 
knows. The Year-Book figures for 1909 say 
that the churches are already contributing 
$1,860,000 to the seven Societies. Were 
these figures reliable, the ado about a two- 
million campaign would be an absurdity. 
But if the experiences of one state may be 
trusted, whose committee obtained from the 
seven Societies their figures of the gifts of all 
its churches, the difference between them and 
the truth is nothing less than startling. The 
proposal which seems really to meet the need 
is that henceforth the Societies themselves 
shall furnish the figures that are published 
of the contributions which the churches make 
to them, and that such skillful and careful 
methods be used in collecting them in the 
Societies’ offices as shall insure their utmost 
accuracy. i 

It is clearly an easier matter to develop 
the accuracy needed for this particular pur- 
pose in seven society treasurers than in six 
thousand church clerks. Among all the wise 
heads who are assembled at Boston it will 
surely be possible to devise and adopt some 
method by which when $100 is placed oppo- 
site a church’s name and under a society’s 
initials in a given Year-Book, it shall mean 
that $100 actually reached the society’s 
treasury from that church during that year. 
Nothing less than this will enable apportion- 
ment committees to make an equitable ap- 
portionment that the man on the street will 
recognize as equitable. 

It may be confidently expected that this 
combined meeting of the Council and the 
Societies, with the abundant opportunity for 
rarely uplifting sessions, will genuinely 
awaken and deepen the spirit of giving. Thus 
it will render a supreme service. 

But of almost equal importance is it just 
now for us as Congregationalists to learn to 
give more wisely and more persistently and 
to link our’ giving with the far-reaching in- 
terests of the entire Congregational fellow- 
ship. To this end the Council may well 
attend carefully at its business sessions to 
such definite matters as are outlined above. 


To Repel Bores 


Artemus Ward (Charles F. Browne) when 
once making a railroad journey, dreading to 
be bored, and feeling miserable, a man ap- 
proached him, sat down and said, “Did you 
hear the last thing on Horace Greeley?” 
“Greeley? Greeley?” said Artemus. ‘Hor- 
ace Greeley? Who is he?” The man was 
quiet about five minutes. Pretty soon he 
said, “George Francis Train is kicking up a 
good deal of a row over in Bngland; do you 
think they will put him in a_bastile?” 
“Train? Train? George Francis Train,” 
said Artemus solemnly, “I never heard of 
him.” This ignorance kept the man quiet 
for fifteen minutes; then he said: “What do 
you think about General Grant’s chances for 
the Presidency? Do you think they will run 
him?” “Grant? Grant? Hang it, man,” 
said Artemus, “you appear to know more 
strangers than any man I ever saw.’ The 
man was furious. He walked up the ear, but 
at last came back and said, “You confounded 
ignoramus, did you ever hear of Adam?” 
Artemus looked up and said, “What was his 
yther name?” ; 
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A Pacific Coast Leader 


REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D.D. 


Most of Dr. George C. Adams’s many 
friends in various parts of the country were 
unprepared for the news of his death in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, at the age of sixty. He 
was a man of such abounding vitality that 
more years of fruitful activity seemed proba- 
ble in his case. Undoubtedly the strain of 
the last few years connected with recrganiz- 
ing his great church in San Francisco after 
the disaster wrought by the earthquake has 
told upon an unusually vigorous constitution. 
But he was hard at work until a few weeks 
ago when a stroke of apoplexy prostrated 
him. 

Dr. Adams fulfilled worthily the minis- 
terial calling devoted chiefly to leadership of 
two of the greatest cities of the land, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. He also partici- 
pated in denominational affairs and was a 
frequent attendant upon national and state 
meetings. Personally he:was exceptionally 
genial and friendly. 

Dr. Adams was born in Castine, Me., 
March 7, 1850, graduated at Amherst Col- 
lege in 1871 and Yale-Divinity School in 
1875. His first pastorate was in Alton, II1., 
whence in 1881 he went to St. Louis. In 
due time, under his energetic leadership, a 
down-town mission became a strong and self- 
supporting church and, removing later to a 
residential district, it became the Compton 
Hill Church. In 1896 he was called to the 
pastorate of First Church in San Francisco, 
which needed the strong and tactful guid- 
ance which he could supply. There he has 
remained ever since, his only extended vaca- 
tion being a trip around the world in 1909. 


A Great Work for ‘Frisco ”’ 


’ BY REY. GEORGE L. PARKER 


Dr, Adams was a warrior-minister of God 
and a Christian gentleman. His geniality 
was one of his outstanding traits and, con- 
nected of.course with other qualities, that 
warmth of his has shone from West to East, 
kindling responses from. other hearts all the 
way across our continent. He was a good 
listener to the ery of need, perplexity and 
sorrow. I remember going to him once with 
a problem. He did not lift his voice until 
I had entirely finished all that I had to say, 
never once interrupted me with a question. 
He was studying me rather than the prob- 
lem, in order to base his reply, not on cir- 
eumstances, but on the personality in the 
center of the circumstances. When I was 
through he said little more than, “I will do 
what you wish.” But he made me feel that 
he well understood his reasons for this brief 
but vital conclusion. 

Behind the sunlight of his nature there 
was also great power. He built up a mid- 
week meeting of large proportions, where 
men were conspicuous by their presence, in 
the city where other, churches are often 
amazed at a bare handful of men even on 
Sunday. His Bible-teaching and his ser- 
mons were a. fine combination of doctrine 


and practical helpfulness. One has reported 
to me her conclusion thus: “He never 
preached anything but Christ.” 

The First Congregational Church was only 
a little shaken by the earthquake, while the 
fire at least left the walls standing. Dr. 
Adams saw here a vast opportunity, and his 


-people, catching his inspiration, caused First 


Church to be indeed first in rising from the 
ruins. It was done; there was power in the 
man. One cannot speak briefly of his long 
pastorate, nor of his larger influence in San 
Francisco. Suffice it now to say that church 
and city have lost a leader, one who by quiet 
persistence made not himself but his Master 
better known on both sides of our land. 
With his gentleness upholding one side of his 
character and consecrated power strengthen- 
ing the other, “his hands were steady until 
the going down of the sun.” 

When God’s Israel shall prevail against 
evil in San Francisco as it surely is doing, 
it will be because George C. Adams was one 
of the chief of those who. stood visibly for- 
ward and cried, so that men understood him, 
that a better day was bound to come. 
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Risibles 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 


Upon a certain occasion General Sherman 
was the guest of honor at a banquet, after 
which a reception was held. Among the line 
of people who filed in and out to shake hands 
with the great war hero General Sherman 
perceived a face that was very familiar, but 
which he could not place. 

“Who are you?” he asked in an apologetic 
aside, as he welcomed the guest heartily. 

The man blushed and murmured behind a 
deprecatory hand: : 

“Made your shirts, sir.” 

“Ah, of course,” exclaimed the General 
loudly, turning to the Receiving Committee 
behind him. ‘Gentlemen, allow me to pre- 
sent Major Schurtz.” 


A PROBABLE LIBEL 


There is said to be very little serf bathing 
in Russia. 


“Don’t get discouraged. It is often the 
last key on the bunch that, opens the lock.” 


One Telepha 


Dumb: 


Five Million, Eloquent 


If there were only one 
telephone in the world it 
would be exhibited in a 
glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form 
telephone talk requires a 
second instrument with 
connecting wires and other 
accessories. 


For real, useful telephone 
service, there must be a 
comprehensive system of 
lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equip- 
ment, with an army of at- 
tendants always on duty. 


Connected with such a 
system a telephone instru- 
ment ceases to be a curios- 
ity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of univer- 
sal communication. 


To meet the manifold 
needs of telephone users 
.the Bell System has been 
built, and today enables 
twenty-five million people 
to talk with one another, 
from five million tele- 
phones. 


Such service cannot be 
rendered by any system 
which does not cover with 
its exchanges and connect- 
ing lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the 
needs of the whole public for 
a telephone service that is: 
united, direct and universal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Negro Prosperity through Good Citizenship 


How Afro-Americans Administer a Community 


The Negro State—the solution of the race 
problem in the South proposed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer in his recently published, 
“Through Afro-America”’—may be neither 
practical nor desirable, but not because the 
Afro-Americans are incapable of self-govern- 
ment. There are three incorporated towns 
in the South where the experiment of com- 
plete negro domination is being given thor- 
ough experiment (for they contain no white 
residents) and with excellent results. These 
are: Hatonville, Fla., Bayou, Miss., and 
Hobson City, Ala. In many respects the 
oldest of these, Hatonville, is a model village. 


ST. LAWRENCE 


Here the negroes gained foothold, thirty- 
four years ago, through the philanthropic 
adventure of Mr. L. H. Lawrence of Utica, 
N. Y. While visiting the orange plantation 
of his friend, Major Maton, near the popular 
winter resort, Maitland, Mr. Lawrence’s 
Sunday rambles took him over the land now 
the site of Hatonville. One Sunday he found 
a company of negroes holding service in a 
“Bower Church” by a lake some distance 
from his friend’s residence. Next Lord’s 
Day he discovered three of the leaders in the 
religious enterprise playing craps in a fence 
corner somewhat nearer home. They an- 
swered his reproof for Sunday gambling by 
the excuse that they had no place to go and 
nothing else to do. Being reminded of last 
Sunday and the “Bower Church,” they 
averred that this shelter was too far away 
and only meant for camp meetings. “Why 
don’t you build you a church near where you 
live, then?’ said Mr. Lawrence. “No negro 
ean get a foot of land in. these parts for 
church or anything else,” was the reply. 

Mr. Lawrence by next morning owned a 
hundred acres of land close to the spot where 
he had caught the three negroes at craps the 
day before. He went to them at once with 
the proposition to set aside one acre for a 
ehureh building and to make Joe Clark, a 
colored man, his agent to sell the balance 
to any negroes who wanted farms. When 
this parcel of land was disposed of, Major 
Haton allowed others to buy up the re- 
mainder of the section. In his honor the en- 
tire tract, when incorporated as a village, 
was named Watonville. But in recognition 
of the benefaction of the first friend of the 
enterprise, the church, when dedicated on 
the consecrated acre, was named St. Law- 
rence Chapel. 

Its first trustees, upom Mr. Lawrence’s 
suggestion, were the identical three whom 
he had caught on Sunday playing craps in 
the fence corner, and they have shown them- 
selves worthy of the trust. When St. Law- 
rence Chapel came in, craps and carousing 
went out. Indeed no village in the South 
probably has had a better record for Sab- 
bath keeping and general good order. The 
pell which calls the community of 400 souls 
to worship was given in memorial of Bishop 
Whipple. During his later years the Hpis- 
eopal bishop made it a part of his work to 
preach in the Methodist (St. Lawrence) 
Chapel every Sunday afternoon while resi- 
dent in Maitland. 


A NEW ERA IN EATONVILLE 


But it was twenty years before land own- 
ership, made possible to that negro commun- 
ity by Mr. Lawrence’s initiative, brought 
anything like financial prosperity. The tide 
began to rise with the incoming of Mr. Rus- 
sell C. Calhoun, a recent graduate of Tus- 
kegee. Mr. Calhoun at the age of twenty- 
two could neither read nor write. He went 
to Tuskegee in the beginning, not so much 


for the love of learning as for the love of a 
young woman who refused him heart and 
hand until he had gained an education. It 
was nearly seven years before he won his 
wife and found his work. In sending him 
eut to choose a field, Booker Washington 
said, “Go where the people are poor.” The 
Calhouns found poverty enough in DBaton- 
ville to justify their settling down there. 
For two years, beginning Sept. 4, 1897, they 
taught the village school with an enrollment 
of between sixty and seventy. In 1899 they 
took one boarder and began a farm with one 
acre and a half for sweet potatoes. The en- 
rollment for 1909 was 161, eighty-eight of 
these being boarders. 

The school, from the most humble begin- 
nings, has in ten years come into the pos- 
session of 280 acres of land; three large dor- 
mitories, a sawmill and eight smaller build- 
ings. The plant, free from debt, is valued’ 
at about $40,000. The school has no endow- 
ment in invested funds, but the living en- 
dowment from friends in the South and 
North was last year about $7,000. The 
boarding department is self-sustaining—and 
more—and the farm and sawmill turn a good 
profit into the general expense fund. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PROSPERITY 


When the Calhouns came to DHatonville, 
land could be bought for less than two dol- 
lars an acre. There is now none for sale ‘at 
$100 an acre. A growing knowledge of how 
to use it justifies the increase in price. Last 
year Eatonville shipped 2,000 boxes of or- 
anges and many carloads of garden truck. This 


does not mean that the people of this com- 
munity of Afro-Americans are making the 
most of their opportunity; but they are, at 
least, started on the road to financial pros- 
perity. The trend of things is indicated by 
such iresolutions adopted in the last annual 
farmers’ conference, held in the school build- 
ings, as the following: “Resolved, that we 
stimulate the idea of property getting ; that 
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Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbamce 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dyspeplets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1 a box. 
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The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


Low One-Way 


$32.00 From St. Louis 
$33.00 From Chicago a 


to California 


A proportionate reduction is applied on me 
through tickets from points in Eastern, 
Middle-West and Southern “Territory. 
In effect daily 
From Oct. 1st to Oct. 15th, inclusive, 1910, 


: Vi 
Union 
Standard Road of the West 


Electric Block Signals 
Excellent Dining Cars 


2 For information, etc., call on or address 
WILLARD MASSEY, N.E.F. & P.A., 176 Washington St., boston, Mass. 
J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A., 287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Colonist Fares 
f 


Pacific 
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Negro Prosperity through | 
Good Citizenship 
; Continued from page 412 


we discourage the idea of living in one-room 
cabins and encourage the idea of, at least, a 
three-room cottage; that we do all we can to 
encourage a more intelligent appreciation of 
farm life and farm work and that we try to 
show our young people that work on the 
farm is of equal importance and dignity with 
work in the shop or in the professions; that 
we discourage in every way the mortgage 
system.” J 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


But the most interesting aspect of the life 
of this Afro-American village is the demon- 
strated effect of property holding and edu- 
cation upon manners and morals. This vil- 
lage belongs to the much spoken against 
black belt, having no single white resident, 
but complete negro domination has resulted 
in a good town which is steadily growing 
better. During the past eight years the jail 
has been used just once—not, however, on 
this single occasion to confine a criminal, 
but to give profitable shelter to some empty 
syrup barrels. Doubtless it might have been 
used to criminally inearcerate whisky bar- 
rels and beer bottles, if these had ever come 
to Hatonville; but no liquor seller has ever 
made a shipment to this temperance town. 

_ hese people live in peace with one an- 
other and their white neighbors with little 
appeal to courts and lawyers. The simple 
farmers in the annual meeting before men- 
tioned resolved ‘‘to settle all differences 
among ourselves and thus keep away from 
the courts; also, to cultivate the friendship 
of our neighbors in the very best way 
whether they are black or white and on every 
hand to respond to each other’s calls and 
needs.” r 

The people of HWatonville have the good 
will of their white neighbors in large meas- 
ure -because they have merited it. When 
Principal Calhoun began his school, many 
whites in Maitland were opposed to the 
project and he only escaped being driven out 
because it was thought “he won’t last.” He 
has outlived opposition, and one of the lead- 
ing white neighbors, a Southerner of first 
influence in the county, Maj. W. B. Lynch, 
is president of the board of directors. 


NEGRO TEACHERS BEST 


On this board both whites and blacks are 
represented, but the faculty of the Robert 
Hungerford Normal and Industrial School 
—so named in honor of a young physician 
who laid down his life in ministering to the 
people of Hatonville while spending a winter 
vacation in the vicinity—are all Afro-Amer- 
icans. In the judgment of Principal Cal- 
houn, trained negroes are the. best teachers 
for negroes. “The A. M. A. and kindred 
schools,” he remarked, “were planted to raise 
up competent teachers and leaders for the 
black race. This done, the continuance of 
the work for the negroes may wisely be 
committed to those of their own kith and 
kin. It takes a white teacher from the 
North a year to learn as much about a black 
girl er boy as one of us will know in a 
week,” 

' At this writing, Principal Calhoun is in 
- Chicago, but his itinerary will take him to 
‘New England before his return to Florida. 
Tuskegee is his alma mater and Booker T. 
Washington his beloved teacher and friend. 
Among the disciples of this great leader, the 
principal of the Robert Hungerford Normal 
and Industrial School is a man well worth 
knowing and watching. Many Northern peo- 
ple have come to count it a privilege to aid 
him in his devoted service for his own people 
in the oldest Afro-American village in the 
United States. Je H.C. 
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A New Feature 
For a Church Fair 


Without a Penny's 
Cost to Any Church 


The most distinctive and 
profitable feature for a 
church fair with which 
to raise money—offered 
without a penny’s cost 
to the smallest church. 


See the October Ist issue of 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
10 cents: For Sale Everywhere 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philade!phia 
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Looking toward the Council 


National Council 


and 


National Societies 


Joint Meeting in Boston Oct. 10-21 


The noise of the assembling of machinery 
is already growing louder in Boston. While 
the mechanism is not so evident as it will be 
in those days when visitors throng the meet- 
ing halls and various offices, it is neverthe- 
less there with the unsuspected activity of a 
masked battery. . Take, for instance, the 
work of the registration committee under 
active Secretary Mehaffey of the Y. M. C. A. 
Few people realize the details of mere tech- 
nical registration that have to be worked out 
in connection with a great gathering of this 
sort, in which so many bodies participate 
for varying periods and with different dele- 
gates and needs of hospitality. Yet it has 
all been reduced to a complicated yet smooth 
running system. 


When Mr. Jones of Nebraska sends in his 
application for delegate’s entertainment—as 
he and his friends are still doing, though it 
is long after the closing date of Sept. 15— 
he receives a card of acknowledgment. 
When he arrives he is likely to be presented 
with three more cards; the first to be filled 
with his delegate information and registry, 
the second assigning him to lodging, of which 
in turn there are two varieties, one for 
homes and another for boarding houses and 
hotels; and then, if his breakfasts must be 


PUZZLED 


Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise 
Children. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate, 
in selecting the right kind of food to fit the 
body, than that of adults. Nature works 
more accurately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy 
had long been troubled with weak diges- 
tion. We could never persuade him to take 
more than one taste of any kind of cereal 
food. He was a weak little chap and we 
were puzzled to know what to feed him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
Well, you never saw a child eat with such 
a relish, and it did me good to see him. 
From that day on it seemed as though we 
could almost see him grow. He would eat 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper, and 
I think he would have liked the food for 
dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance is some- 
thing wonderful. 

“My husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became very fond 
of Grape-Nuts, and has been much improved 
in health since using it. 

“We are now a healthy family and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were for- 
merly afflicted with rickets. I was satisfied 
that the disease was caused by lack of proper 
nourishment. They showed it. So I urged 
her to use Grape-Nuts as an experiment and 
the result was almost magical. 

“They continued the food and today both 
children are well and strong as any chil- 
dren in this city, and, of course, my friend 
is a firm believer in Grape-Nuts, for she has 
the evidence before her eyes every day.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ found in 
packages. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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obtained elsewhere, still another slip. Mean- 
while there is, of course, the usual methods 
of cross reference and indexing, together with 
such duplicates as are necessary either to 
run down the wandering or to inform the 
inquisitive. There are likewise official noti- 
fications to the hotels, and cards for visitors 
who are not entitled to receive entertainment 
but for whom reservations are made at their 
expense. To these cards may be added the 
several circulars of information regarding 
railroads, etc., making a round baker’s dozen 
of documents to handle efficiently and sys- 
tematically the great Congregational rally. 
* * 

As in every enterprise of any magnitude, 
publicity is an important department, and a 
sub-committee of the Thirty is making ar- 
rangements for more careful attention from 
the press than is apt to be the case in such 
gatherings. Mr. R. L. Bridgman, the Spring- 
field Republican’s representative at the State 
House, will take charge of the reporting, as- 
sisted by Rev. H. J. Kilbourn of Malden, 
who is working on the preliminary publicity. 
An accurate and newsy statement has al- 
ready been issued to the Associated Press. 
The press people will have a small workshop 
of their own, a room to the rear of the plat- 


With so wide a representation of the 
best of the Congregational ministry gath- 
ered in Boston next month, the Commit- 
tee of Thirty is desirous that these lead- 
ers and the congregations in this Mother 
City and vicinity should be made ac- 
quainted. It has therefore appointed 


Rev. Jay T. Stocking of Newtonville as 


committee on local supply. Churches of 
Boston and its environs desiring to en- 
gage such services should apply to him 
and likewise should be sent to him the 
names of pastors from other parts of the 
country willing to act as supply. 


form in Tremont Temple auditorium. Type- 
writers and other facilities will there be 
provided, 


* % 


* 


Among the provisions not the least impor- 
tant is the matter of music. This will be a 
feature at two of the larger sessions. At the 
mass meeting in Symphony Hall, on Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 16, there will be a male 
chorus of sixty voices from the Amphion 
Club. To lead the singing at the closing 
meeting in Tremont Temple, on Oct. 20, a 
chorus of mixed voices is being organized 
by Phineas Hubbard of Cambridge. 

ES * 
* 

If the Congregationalists of America ap- 
preciate this occasion, the work of the com- 
mittee on halls will not have been in vain. 
It has for chairman, Mr. S. B. Carter, a 
busy layman who finds time to respond to 
such calls without mentioning that the Y. M. 
C. A., the state Home Missionary Society 
and sundry other interests claim shares of 
his energy. This committee has secured 


ample space for receiving the meetings, 
whether the visitors come in groups or 
hordes. Tremont Temple and Park Street 


Church, only a block apart, are likely to be 
in use the greater part of the time. Park 
Street vestry has been set aside for an ex- 
hibit of the work and literature of the vari- 
ous denominational societies and some indi- 
vidual interests, such as the Schauffler 
School of Cleveland and others. Secretary 
Gutterson of the A, M. A. is supervising the 
assignment of space and other necessary de- 
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INDIGESTION, all its eg Spee discomforts 
quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coated 
tablets. 10c, 
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Be Quickly | 
 Gured At Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure — Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by a 
trial package of Pyramid Vile Cure witbont 
further treatment. When it proves its value 
to you, get more from your druggist at 
50 cents a box, and be sure you get what 
you ask for. Simply fill out free coupon 
below and mail today. Save yourself from 
the surgeon’s knife and its torture, the doc- 
tor and his bills. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 268 Pyr- 
amid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. Kindly send 


me a sample of Pyramid Pile Cure, at 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 


\ 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Addntional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


For Sale. Second-hand, patent cast steel church bell. 
Weight 600 pounds. Manufactured by Naylor, Vickers 
& Co. For particulars write Clerk First Congregational 
Church, Wauseon, Ohio. 


Room and Board. Quiet, homelike place for stu- 
dent desiring room and board in Boston suburb. Terms 
moderate. eferences exchanged. Address L. E. N., 
39, care The Vongregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Guests Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. Ele- 
vation 1,200 feet. Fine views, wide veranda, large, com- 
fortable rooms, bath. Good country table. Booklet and 
photo sent free. Mrs. Frank E. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Chapel Bell Wanted. Wouldlike to buy asecond- 
hand bell suitable for tower of small chapel in country 
town. Must be in good condition. Address with par- 
ticulars and price, H., 39, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. j 


Wanted the services with a Boston church of a young 
man with musical equipment who can give Saturdays, 
Sundays and one evening a week to work with boys; also 
a sexton for the same church. Address R. C. W., 39, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Woman of training and experience, both city and 
country, wishes position in New England as church 
worker, pastor’s assistant, or in pastoral service. Been 
stated supply past year. References. Address“ Worker,” 
39, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, three beautifully equipped houses 
taking only a few patients in each house, surrounding 
them with all the luxuries of a refined home, with Bis 
sician and trained nurses in attendance. Established 
fifteen years. Best location, near Boston. Address S.L. 
Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “‘ Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Do You Sti~tu Paint Your Roors ?—Thou- 
sands of farmers still count the cost of paint- 
ing their ready roofings as a necessary part of 
their annual expense. Many of them are mak- 
ing trouble for themselves in the future by lay- 
ing roofs which require constant attention. 

There is a modern and better way of treating 
the roofing problem. 

Amatite Roofing has come upon the market 
during the last few years and has proven a 
success. Amatite is like any other ready roof- 
ing (sold in rolls with nails and cement free, 
etce., ready to lay), except that it has a .min- 
eral surface which needs no painting. 

It is just as easy to lay Amatifte as any 
other roofing and just as cheap. The difference 
is that after you have laid your Amatite roof 
you can leave it alone. The mineral surface is 
thoroughly durable and requires no painting. 

If you do not know about Amatite, we ad- 
vise you to investigate it. You can get a book- 
let about it and a free sample by simply ad- 
dressing the nearest office of the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Company, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, London, England. Joins 
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Write for handsome illustrated booklet ‘‘X’’ of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


No clumsy pan to spill dust and 
dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood 


solves the problem. 
the grate and connected by a sheet iron pipe 
straight down through the kitchen floor to 
ash barrel in cellar. 
a particle of dust can escape. 
damper once each day and drop the ashes di- 
rectly into the ash barrel. 
the splendid improvements of the new plain 


This Range can be had with Elevated or End 
Gas Range Attachments or if gas is not de- 
sired, with Large Copper Reservoir on the end 
opposite fire box. 
fire box at either right or left of oven as or- 
dered. If not convenient to use Ash Chute an 
jmproved Dust-Tight Ash Pan is provided. 


41° 


Ash Chute 


It is located just beneath 


No part isin sight. Not 
Just slide the 


This is only one of 


It can be furnished with 


Looking toward the Council 
Continued from page 414 


A ladies’ rest room will probably be 
provided on the same floor. Our various 
secretaries will utilize Chipman Hall of 
Tremont Temple for stereopticon lectures of 
the varied Congregational work. Gilbert 
Hall will be reserved for committee deliber- 
ations after Oct. 1, and Lorimer Hall for the 
railroad, post office, registration and other 
facilities. 


tails, 


x * 
fen t a 
When it comes to seating the official dele- 
gates, some other ingenious maker of cards 
has arranged a fitting series, ten in number. 
These tickets reserve seats on the floor of 
Tremont Temple. At those sessions where 
the Brotherhood holds joint sway with the 
Council, the same rule will hold in the sec- 
ond balcony for the former’s delegates. 
* x 
* 


The entertainment problem is fortunately 
not laid upon the Committee of Thirty alone. 
It comes home—or should—to all the Con- 
gregational churches of Greater Boston. No 
few workers, unless provided with unlimited 
resources, can house the crowd of visitors 
unaided. Wnergetic Chairman F, G. Cook 
and his equally energetic aides have in the 
end to throw themselves upon the generosity 
of the churches, Most of them have already 
responded by their money quota. Now comes 


the need for volunteers in hospitality. 

The success of the gathering depends 
largely upon the cordiality with which vis- 
itors are welcomed. If they are to be enter- 
tained warmly and successfully, loyal Con- 
gregationalists throughout the metropolitan 
district must respond early and fully with 
open homes. In this way alone can the 
precedents already set for Boston hospitality 
be maintained. 

<7 ae | 
* 


From the program as printed in our col- 
umns last week should be now stricken the 
name of Rey. George C. Adams, D.D., of 
San Francisco, who has just died. He was 
scheduled for an address at the Home Mis- 
sionary anniversary. The name of Rev. 
S. H. Goodwin can be added in connection 
with the list of speakers in behalf of the 
Congregational Education Society. On an- 
other page we print the programs of the 
meetings of the Brotherhood and of the 
women’s societies at work for the homeland. 
Dr. Edward Judson will not be able to speak 
at the historical celebration at Andover, but 
in his place Dr. Robert A. Hume of India 
will be heard. 


Where Novelists are Trained 


Among those who studied law we have: 
Fielding, Scott, Charles Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Blackmore, Washington Irving, George 
Meredith, Robert Grant, Henry James, An- 
thony Hope, Rider Haggard and Owen Wis- 


ter. Journalism, which Mr. Kipling once 
defined as the one legitimate branch of the 
profession, is represented by Dickens, David 
Christie Murray, William Black, J. M. Bar- 
rie, Marion Crawford, George W. Cable, 
Stephen Crane, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Frank Norris, Richard Harding Davis and 
David Graham Phillips. The Navy and the 
Merchant Marine have given us Smollett, 
Captain Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, Clazk 
Russell, Joseph Conrad and Morgan Robert- 
son. 

Artists and architects include Thackeray, 
Du Maurier, Hopkinson Smith, Robert 
Chambers, Thomas Hardy and William J. 
Locke. Medicine and theology are not so 
well represented. Under the former head we 
recall for the moment only Smollett (naval 
surgeon), Holmes, 8S. Weir Mitchell and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle; under the latter, 
Sterne, Charles Kingsley, Henry van Dyke, 
Edward Everett Hale, Ian Maclaren, Ralph 
Connor and Thomas Dixon. College profes- 
sors who have either given up their chairs 
to become novelists or have found time for 
oceasional novels in the midst of their other 
duties are Sir Walter Besant, Robert Her- 
rick and Brander Matthews. 

Mark Twain and Richardson were print- 
ers; Hawthorne a customs house surveyor in 
Salem; Trollope held a subordinate position 
in an Irish post office; Hewlett was keeper 
of land revenue, records and enrollments; 
William de Morgan, for thirty years con- 
ducted a manufactory of tiles and pottery; 
and Robert Hichens is a musician.—The 
Bookman. 
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THE NEW TELEPHONE RATES 


BULLETIN No. 2 


Having accepted the recommendations of the Highway Commission relative to rates 


and service in the Boston and Suburban Districts, it is incumbent upon us to present them 


and explain their application. 


The following may help residence subscribers determine which class of service best 
meets their needs and make clear some apparently obscure points. 


I. The curtailment of area under the proposed 
district plan does not proportionately curtail the 
subscriber’s actual use of the telephone. 


Professor Jackson, the Highway Commission’s expert, 
took careful records to ascertain the number and destina- 
tion of calls from each exchange to points within the 
Metropolitan and Suburban districts. He found that, 
aside from calls for the seven Metropolitan exchanges, 
only 14% of all Suburban calls went outside districts 
composed of a particular exchange and its contiguous 
Suburban exchanges. Hence, the great majority of 
Suburban users would not. be adversely affected by reason 
of the creation of such. districts, but, on the contrary, 
distinctly benefited when all the advantages are considered. 


The present lowest unlimited Suburban rate obtainable 
is a four-party line at $30 a year. The new lowest un- 
limited. Suburban district rate—a two-party line with 
divided ringing—is $21 a year in ‘‘H’’ districts, $24 a year 
in ‘‘F’’ districts, $27 a year in ‘‘G’’ districts and $30 in 
‘‘F{’* districts. Here, then, is a reduction of 30, 20 and 


10 per cent., respectively, in three classes of exchanges, — 


and the substitution of a two-party line with divided ring- 
ing for a four-party line, with other benefits which will be 
referred to later. 


In this connection three important points should be 
considered—the reduction in the annual rate, the reduction 
of the toll rate to and from Boston, and the improvement 
in the service which will result from two-party lines with 
divided ringing in place of four-party lines. Hach of these 
is a part of the same problem. 


II. The reduction of the 1o-cent toll rate to five 
cents to all exchanges within five miles of Boston 
on April 15, 1908, and the present extension of the 
5-cent radius to eight miles, is part of the general 

-plan of revision and reduction, and must fairly be 
considered in connection therewith. 


It was distinctly stated that this 1908 reduction was 
tentative and part of a general plan, but to be made in 
advance of other changes. These further changes are 
indicated in the new rate schedule. 


Professor Jackson’s figures show that 20% of the calls 
originating in the present Suburban territory are for the 
seven Metropolitan exchanges in Boston—Main, Fort Hill, 
Haymarket, Richmond, Oxford, Tremont and Back Bay. 
It follows in the toll rates, too, there is a substantial 
reduction. 


The reduction from 10 cents to 5 cents on Boston ealls 
applies to the following exchanges within an 8-mile radius 
(including those to which the 5-cent reduction was tenta- 


tively applied two years ago): Arlington, Belmont, Brigh- 
ton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Dor- 
chester, East Boston, Everett, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, 
Malden, Melrose, Medford, Milton, Newton forth, Newton 
South, Quincy, Revere, Roxbury, South Bostvu, Somerville, 
Winchester, and Winthrop. 


III. The substitution of two-party lines with 
divided ringing for four party lines-will tend to the 
improvement of service. ‘ 


It is obvious that the fewer parties-there are on a line, 
the more valuable the service, as there is less interference 
in using it for outward calls and less likelihood of its being 
“‘busy’’ to inward calls. 


Divided ringing, on a two-party ‘line, provides for only 
one ring of the bell and that for the number wanted. It 
eliminates any annoyance or confusion resulting’ from a 
multiplicity of bell signals. It will remove one of the 
common causes of complaint, and, coupled with the sub- 
stitution of the two-party for the four-party line, will work 
a material improvement in the subscriber’s service. 


IV. The measured service features of the new 
plan offer distinct advantages to those having 
special or limited requirements. 


For example—There is a measured rate giving for $24 
480 calls, which may be used to any exchange, Metropolitan 
or Suburban, within an eight-mile radius. Additional calls, 
if made within the exchange district, are 3 cents each. 


Here is a case in point: Among the recent inquirers at 
the Milk Street office was a professional man residing in 
the Newton South exchange, whose telephone service was 
costing him about $42 a year—$30 for a four-party resi- 
dence telephone and about $1 a month for toll calls to 
Boston. 


He estimated that two calls a day would meet his 
actual needs, and he was delighted to learn that these 
needs (730 calls, including 120 calls to Boston) under 
this measured service schedule could be given him for 
$32.30, as against the $42 he now pays. 


Norr.—The next bulletin will present a complete rate 
schedule, with a special analysis for business telephones. 


New England 
Telephone 
and 
Telegraph Company 
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Personalia 


When Dr. Booker Washington was asked 
the other day in London a question about a 
movement of negroes in emigration to Africa, 
as of Jews to Palestine, he made a charac- 
teristic answer. He said, “It is with the 
negroes as with the Jews, much talk and no 
movement.” 


Our congratulations to William Rankin, 
LL. D., of the class of 1831 at Williams Col- 
lege, who celebrated his one hundredth birth- 
day, Sept. 15, at Summit, N. J. - He is 
probably the senior college alumnus in the 
United States, perhaps in the world. Many 
of his best years were spent in the direct 
service of the churches as treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


Rey. Dr. I. J. Lansing, a former pastor of 
Park Street Church, Boston, stirred his Pres- 


BAKE-SHOPS KNEE-DEEP 
IN SEWAGE. 


Rather a Startling Announcement—But That 
Was the Condition of the Chicago Bake- 
shops After a Heavy Rain-storm— 
Where is Your Bread Baked? 


Bakeries knee deep in sewage? Sounds 
rather startling, doesn’t it? And yet this 
was the condition in which many Chicago 
bakeries were found by the health inspector 
after a rainstorm. Do you buy your bread? 
If so, you will be interested in the following 
extract from the article by Burton J. Hen- 
drick, in McClure’s Magazine for August: 

“An inspection showed that there 
were about fifteen hundred bake-shops in 

Chicago, nearly all of them below the 

pavement line. They were dirty, be- 

grimed catacombs, heated with blazing 
red furnaces, thickly populated with 
white-garmented, pasty-faced, slow-moy- 
ing figures. Sometimes the bakers not 
only baked but. slept in these caverns. 
‘They also used them as a shelter for 
their personal pets—in one sixteen dogs 
were found. Naturally, it was not sur- 
prising that an impure air disease like 
tuberculosis found many of its victims 
here. The Health Commissioner created 
a mild panic when he demanded 'sud- 
denly that the worst of Chicago’s bake- 
holes be closed and their oceupants move 
into the sunlight. Then came the famil- 
iar talk about ‘personal liberty,’ a ty- 
rannical bureaucrat was interfering 
with the bakers’ ‘constitutional rights.’ 

Just then, however, an old-fashioned 

Chicago rainstorm set in, and the sewers 

backed water. Chicago learned that its 

‘staff of life’ was being kneaded and 

baked by hard-working men and women 

who were standing a foot or two in 
sewage.” 

Here is “food for thought.” Of course 
there are clean bakeries and foul bakeries. 
There may be some doubt about ordinary 
bakeries, but when it comes to shredded 
wheat biscuit you know it is clean and pure 
and wholesome. It contains the entire wheat 
grain—not simply the white flour in the 
wheat kernel, which is mostly starch—but 
all the rich, muscle-making and brain-build- 
ing material in the whole wheat grain, thor- 
oughly cleaned, steam cooked, shredded and 
then baked crisp and golden brown in a two- 
million-dollar sunlit bakery—the cleanest, 
finest bakery in the world. Two of these 
shredded wheat biscuits eaten for breakfast 
with milk or cream will supply all the 
strength needed for a half day’s work and 
will keep one in healthy, vigorous condition. 
It is the only cereal breakfast food that 
makes wholesome combinations with fruit. 
Ask your grocer for it and give it a trial. 


ay hala eee: Aeier: 


byterian congregation at Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently by a sermon denouncing the over-in- 
fatuation for the automobile, as responsible 
for much neglect of public worship and as 
a menace to the integrity of the country. 
Dr. Lansing is eloquent in denunciation, and 
we believe is able to support it with facts. 
But we fear his parishioners will never give 
him an automobile. 


In its list of popular birthdays Sept. 15 
and 16 Life extends congratulations to these 
distinguished Americans: William Howard 
Taft, President; Richard Olney, statesman; 
Charles Battell Loomis, humorist; Hamlin 
Garland, novelist ; and James J. Hill, captain 
of industry. To this list of men Life adds 
the name of one distinguished woman, Mrs. 
Sarah Knowles Bolton, who “has by her pen 
worked continuously for the good of others.” 
We are glad to add our congratulations to 
Mrs. Bolten, who was for some years an 
editor of The Congregationalist, 


Editor F,. A. Atkins of London has jour- 
neyed to the United States twice this year, 
and he seldom omits an annual visit. His 
faith in this country increases on closer ac- 
quaintance. He concludes an _ interesting 
article in the London Christian World by 
saying: “The natural resources of America 
are not greater than the moral wealth of the 
nation. Here at least we are free from the 
crushing tyranny of caste. Here we have 
religious liberty, a sound system of educa- 
tion, a pure, happy home life. and the be- 


ginning of a healthy and efficient democ- | 


racy.” 


aged mother 


Prof. Henry Drummond’s 


died in Stirling, Scotland, Aug. 30, She had | 


been a widow since Jan. 1, 1888, and has 
lived most of her life in the pleasant mansion 
which was the home of her distinguished 
son also until he went from it to fight his 
losing battle with disease at Tunbridge Wells 
in the south of England. Mrs. Drummond, 
like her husband, was a person of marked 
ability and deep piety. Despite her ad- 
vanced age she followed with keen interest 


the Christian movements of the day and was 


particularly eager to read the reports of the 


recent Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. | 


One of the Boston pastors who have been 
incapacitated for some time, Rev. W. C. 
Rhoades of Eliot Church, Roxbury, has 
taken up his work again to the delight of his 
people. He is much refreshed by his vaca- 
tion. Another in. the Boston circle, Rev. 
J. H. Denison of Central Church, is, we re- 


| gret to say, still unable to resume parish 


duties, and probably will not do so for some 
time. He has spent a part of the summer 
at Williamstown and will leave soon for an 
extended stay abroad. He is able to move 
about in a wheeled chair, and his coming to, 


the ball field at Williams was the signal for | 
a round of applause, showing how warmly | 


he is regarded in the college community with 
which he and his honored father are both 
closely identified. 


Prof. William Harmon Niles, who died in 
Boston, Sept. 18, was born in Northampton, 
Mass., the son of a minister. He was one 
of Agassiz’s students in the Harvard School 
of Science and became professor of geology 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, holding the position until his retirement 


as professor emeritus in 1902. He was well | 


known as a lecturer outside his own school, 
was influential as president and councilor of 
the Boston Natural History Society, the Ap- 
palachian Club and connected with many 
scientific societies. The wide scope of his 
teaching work, including lectures at the rate 
of a hundred a year for many years, was 
astonishing. His industry and enterprise in 
study and communication extended down to 
the day when his fatal illness held him from 
his desk. 
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HOME and 
FRICHMOND FOREIGN 


b=] MISSION 
Offerings greatly increased by using 


The Duplex Envelope System 


Increases the contributions to Current Expenses 
as well as to Benevolent Objects. Over ninety per 
cent. of the churches that use the System once con- 
tinue to use it from year to year. Endorsed by the 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


as thé “simplest, most scientific and satisfactory 
system of church finance.” Descriptive bookletand 
samples free on request. (We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


Women Delegates 


Where will you stop while in Boston? 
If you are coming without male escort 
you will find the Franklin Square House 
a delightful and convenient place dur- 
ing the meetings of the Congregational 
Council. A home hotel for women only. 
Rates reasonable. For particulars and 
prices address 


Mrs. ALICE Gray TEELE, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Open all the Year 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR YOUR AUTUMN. VACATION 


IN THE HEART Or NEW ENG- 
LAND, among the Franklin Hills, over- 
looking the Connecticut Valley. 

Railroad Stations: Northfield and South 
Vernon, Mass. 

Send for illustrated booklet and rates 
which are reduced after September Ist. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


H. S, STONE, Asst. Mgr. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dadley Street Terminal Station 

Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 


FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY %2 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“‘ Under- 

taker, Boston.” & 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact tha 
the advertisement was seen in Zhe Congregationalist. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

ANKROM, Francis 8S. (Lic.), Houghton, S. D., 

* to Gregory. Accepts. 

Brooks, Epw. L., Ellis and Stanton, N. D., to 
Cando. Accepts. 

BauMAN, BENS. R.. First German, Lincoln, 
Neb., to Fall Creek, Ill. Accepts and is at 
work. * 

Hiner, THos. T., Sabina, O., to Sykeston, N. 
D. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, ELuMpr H., Hatton, N. D., to Baker, 
Mont. Accepts. 

Kersey, Davip L., S. Dartmouth, Mass., to Fed- 
erated Ch., Fairlee, Vt. Accepts and is at 
work. 

KNIGHT, FRreED’K T., residing at Northbridge, 


Mass., to Harwich. 


EUROP 


small. 


Accepts and is at work. 


Select two months’ summer 
tours. Personal. escort. ? 
Choice of routes. Parties 


Fine steamers. Apply at Once. pegemmmems 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 14-E BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


t Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 

708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

The college has made application to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for permission to use its printing press and to 


publish a periodical. This marks the beginning of anew 
era in the work of the institution. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


NOTICE OF SESSION OF NATIONAL CouUNCIL.— 
The National Council of Congregational 
Churches in the United States will con- 
vene in its Fourteenth Triennial Session in 
Boston, Mass. (Tremont Temple), Oct. 10-20, 
1910, ‘for the hearing and consideration of 
reports of committees, election of officers and 
such other business as may properly be 
brought before the Council. 

CHarurs A. HOPKINS, 
Chairman of Provisional Committee. 
ASHHR ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School2Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 

Works in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. 

Last year established 2,366 Sunday schools, 
with 90,527 teachers and scholars; 178,587 
gospel visits made to isolated homes; 19,425 
Bibles and Testaments, besides other Chris- 
tian literature, distributed; 9,275 conversions 
reported; 88 churches organized. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

New England headquarters, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

WaRNER L. Carver, Superintendent. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, TPvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CuLArmpNcE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETYS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. C. L. 4Ziegler. Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hyan- 

_ gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. H., Kelsey, Treas.;: Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAN’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas.; 
Miss HE. Harriet. Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s' HoMr_ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s SWAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BH. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LARKIN, RALPH B., Escondido, Cal., to be super- 
intendent of missions for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference. 

MarTIN, BENS. F., residing at Burlington, Io., 
accepts call to Marshalltown. 

Smits, Henry F., lately of the faculty of 
Colorado College, to Second, Beverly, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Srark, CHas. W., Sun Prairie, Wis., to Amery. 

Tuomas, THos. P., Brentford, 8. D., to Colum- 
bia. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIS K., Spring Creek, Pa., to 
Lockport, N. Y., also to Sharon, Pa. Ac- 
cepts the latter. 


Resignations 


ANKROM, FrANcIsS 8S. (Lic.), Houghton, 8. D. 
FrisHnr, Jessp L., Saratoga, Omaha, Neb. 
Hain, Morton W., Bridgewater, Vt. 
LaTHROP, Epw. A., Demorest, Ga. 
supply for Bakersfield, Cal. 

Low, WARREN F., Georgetown, Mass. 
Pirzpr, Haran H., Pacific, Chicago, Ill. 
Stark, CHAs. W., Sun Prairie, Wis. 
THOMAS, THOS. P., Brentford, S. D. 


At present 


r Wicks, Ross F., Norwalk, O. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIS K., 
take effect Nov. 1. 


Spring Creek, Pa., to 


Ordinations 


Moorgr, C. Leon, o. Villa Park, Denver, Col. 
Sermon by Rev. Frank Bayley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Hopkins, C. H. Pettibone, 
H. M. Skeels. 


Personals 
Bass, THos. H., Holden, Mass., in his nine- 
teenth year of service, is on a prolonged 


leave of absence on account of ill health. 
While in the hospital he has been greatly 
cheered by many personal greetings from his 
parishioners and also by a gift of $100 on 
his birthday. 

Len, L. O., Marash, Turkey, will be a member 
of the faculty of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., during the coming year. 


Meetings’and Events to Come 


THm WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M., Oct. 13, 
at 2 p.M., in Tremont Temple. 


Marriages 


WOOD—BANGS—In Taylor, Neb., Sept. 8, Rev. 
O. O. Wood and Miss Camilla J. Bangs of 
Beatrice, Neb. 


Deaths 


TITUS—In Melrose, Aug. 
her daughter, Mrs. George A. Manning, 
Dollie C. (French), widow of the late Wil- 
liam M. Titus of Reading, Mass., aged 82 
yrs., 10 mos. 


28, at the home of 


MRS. R. T. CROSS 


Emma A. Bridgman was born Dec. 2, 1843, 
in the Territory of Wisconsin, where her father 
was a pioneer preacher. She studied at Hol- 
yoke and Oberlin Colleges. In 1865 she became 
a teacher among the freedmen at Macon, Ga. 
In 1869 she married Rev. R. T. Cross, and 
was a great help to him in his pastorates, 
four of which were in Colorado. She did 
much Sunday school and missionary work. 
After a long illness she died, Sept. 11, 1910, 
at the home of her son in Cleveland, O., and 
was buried at Oberlin, O. She is survived by 
her husband, and by three of their five chil- 
dren, Leora M. Cross of Columbia University 
library, Rev. Judson L. Cross of Schenectady, 
N. Y., and C. R. Cross, an attorney in Cleve- 
land. On all lines she was descended from 
the early settlers of New Wngland. She was 
the daughter, daughter-in-law, wife and mother 
of a Congregational minister. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD .OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL. HOM MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.'D., 
General Secretary. W. H. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. ' 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational ‘and evangelistic work in the: 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E.. Hope, Treasurer, a 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rey. ‘ 
Newell, D. D.. "153 La Salle St., "Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos. 


ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics. 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 


Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges. 
and Academies in ‘seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer ; Theodore caren, 
D. D., Western Field precy 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND- 


PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 


ary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at. reduced! 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions- 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals. 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the- 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school andi 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches ‘and Sunday schools and sells the- 
books of all other publishers as well as its. 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. . & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior’ 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD oF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual) 
offerings from churches, special gifts from: 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth: 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SBHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander- 
McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted fo the material, 
social, moral and religious wetfare of seamen 
of -all nations, and supported mainly by the- 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend: 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MassacHuUSETTsS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipty is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in. 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
DADs Treasurer. Room 609 Gungrevation at 
House, Boston. 

Tub CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL. 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches- 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Stops Falling Hair 
Destroys Dandruff 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


Does not Color the Mair 


Composed of Sulphur, Glycerin, Quinin, Sodium Chlorid, Capsicum, Sage, Alcohcl, 
Watet, Perfume. Ask a doctor his ppinion, ‘of such a hair preparation. 
AYER Company, Lowell, Mass. 


An Elegant Dressing 
Makes Hair Grow 
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Third National Convention of the Congregational 
Brotherhood 


Program for the sessions, Oct. 9-16, 1910 
Sunpay, Ocr. 9 


3.00 P.M. (Tremont Temple) Men's Mass Meeting: The Cycle of a Century, Sec. Frank 
Dyer, Illinois; The Challenge of Christ to Modern Men, J. Campbell White, 
New York. 

7.30 P.M. Boston pulpits occupied by laymen. 


Turspay, Ocr. 11 


12.30 to 2.00. (Twentieth Century Olub) A Luncheon Conference: What Shall be the 
Missionary Policy of the Brotherhood, Local and National? Harry Wade 
Hicks, New York. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 12 


9.50 A.M. (Park Street Church) Reports of Brotherhood Departments and Discussions : 
Brotherhood and Bible Study; The Brotherhood and the Other Man, Dr. BE. 
B. Allen, Ohio; The Brotherhood and the Boys, Dr. W. B. Forbush, Michi- 
gan; The Brotherhood and Public Righteousness, Hon. H. M. Beardsley, 
Missouri; The Brotherhood and the Two-Million Dollar Campaign, Mr. J. 
' B. Sleman, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

12.30 to 2.00. (Twentieth Century Club) Definite Achievements of Men’s Organizations 
During the Past Year (report meeting) Dr. W. T. McElveen, Illinois. 

2.30 P.M. (Park Street Church) Conference on Boys’ Work: Methods and Results Worth 
While in the Church Boys’ Club: (a) In the Country Church, Rey. T. C. 
Richards, Massachusetts; (6b) In the City Church; (c) In the Suburban 
Church, Mr. J. A. Whitmore, Massachusetts. Discussion, 20 minutes: 
The Pastor and His Boys, Rev. A. E. Krom, Rhode Island; The Value of the 
Boys’ Choir, Prof. H. A. Smith, Ilinois. Discussion 15 minutes: Evangelistic 
Nurture, Rey. C. E. McKinley, Connecticut; Training Boys for Real Service, 
Mr. L. BH. Harter, Illinois. Discussion 15 minutes: Guiding Principles for 
Workers, Dr. W. B. Forbush, Michigan. 


Special Conference on Boy Scouts of America 
(Time and place later) 


THURSDAY, Oct. 13 


12.30 to 2.00. (Twentieth Century Club) Can the Church be a Force as Well as a Train- 

ing School for Civie Affairs? Judge Alfred Coit, Connecticut. 
Fripay, Oct. 14 

12.80 to 2.00. (Twentieth Century Olub) Are City Federations, Denominational and 
Interdenominational, Desirable? Mr. F. H. Noyes, Massachusetts. 

3.30 P.M. (Tremont Temple) Sharing the National Council’s Program: Solidarity of Con- 
gregational Fellowship, Rev. J. P. Huget, Michigan; The Scope and Sig- 
nificance of the Brotherhood Movement, Pres. W. H. Lewis, Washington. 

7.30 P.M. (Tremont Temple) Joint Meeting of the National Council and the National 
Brotherhood: The Church and Citizenship: Political Integrity, Mr. R. J. 
Thompson, California ; Social Hquities, Rev. G. L. Cady, Massachusetts ; Indus- 
trial Obligations, Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Missouri. 

7.30 p.m. (Park Street Church) Big Boys’ Rally: The Rules of the Game, Mr. O. F. 
Cutts, Washington ; Hitting the Trail, Mr. Brewer Eddy, Massachusetts; Pay: 
ing the Price, Mr. John Gunckel, Ohio. , 


SatTurpay, Oct. 15 


10.30 a.m. (Tremont Temple) Sharing the National Council’s Program. 1. Immigration 
in Relation to the Church, Pres. Ozora S. Davis, Illinois. 2. Partnership of 
the Church and the Theological Seminary, Pres. A. P. Fitch, Massachusetts. 

2.00 P.M. (Park Street Church) Annual Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 

3.00 P.M. Brotherhood Opportunities and Obligations: Its Field of Service in .and 
through the Local Church, Mr. W. B. Chapman, New York; Its. Place and 
Power in the Denomination, Pres. J. H. T. Main, Iowa; Its Relation to 
Modern Men’s Movements, Prof. Graham Taylor, Illinois. Discussion led by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, Ohio. 


5 


SATURDAY EVENING (Tremont Temple) 


The National Banquet. The World One Brotherhood: The Basic Place of Brotherhood in 
Christianity, Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., Special Representative Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The Battle for Brotherhood, Dr. 8S. P. Cadman, 
New York. The Advance of Brotherhood among Men and Nations. The Value 
of Religion to the Republic. 


Sunpay, Ocr. 16 


10.30 a.m. (Park Street Church) The Annual Brotherhood Sermon, Dr. G. G. Atkins, 
Rhode Island. 
SuNDAY AFTERNOON 


3.00 p.m. (Tremont Temple) Men’s Mass Meeting. A Militant Manhood, Mr. F. B. 
Smith, New York. 

7.30 p.m. (Theater Meeting) Christian Leadership for America’s Problems. College 
Men and the Christian Church, Pres. H. C. King, Ohio. The Christian Church 
and Industrial Progress, Mr. John Mitchell, New York; Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, Ohio. The Religious Spirit and the New Nationalism, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
New York. : 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


or ib 


HURCH (ss: JOHN HPRAY &SONS CO. 
ARPETS PRICES. SB WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Sunday Morning among the 
Hills 


O God, thou art so near to me 
In all this wondrous hush of hills! 
Their nestling peace is full of thee, 
And through their soft tranquility 
Thy joy of heaven distills. 
I watch where purpling splendor thrills 
My soul with soothing mystery, 
And know ’tis thou their glory fills: 
But as I watch these wondrous hills, 
’Tis thou—dost watch with me! 
Rowe, Mass. —Unitarian Advance. 


Woman’s State Home 
Missionary Organizations 


Program of National Federation Meeting 
ocr. 12 


Salem. Dr. and Mrs. James L. Hill, 225 Lafay- 
ette Street, will keep open house for mem- 
bers of the Federation and their friends. 
Luncheon from one o’clock until five. 


ocr. 13 


Boston. 9.30 a.M. Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House. Business Meeting. Annual re- 
ports, roll-call of states, proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, any new business. 


oct. 14 


Boston. 9.30 a.M. Park Street Church. De- 
votional service, Fisk Jubilee singers, ad- 
dresses by speakers distinguished in home 
missionary work. 

1 p.m. Kingsley Hall, Ford Building. Annual 
Banquet, with music and addresses. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation, 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


6 % The Bost Security on Earth 7% 


A PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 


Our personally inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given universal satisfaction for 20 years. YOU 
will obtain the best results if you invest 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cost 
Write for information and references. 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 
BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 


212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Your Galifornia Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 


County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 


with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


“oR 
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YOU ELIMINATE ALL ELEMENT OF CHANCE OR 
UNCERTAINTY IF YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR AN ale 


Estey Pipe Organ 


The quality is of the same highest grade’as that maintained by the Estey Organ : ) iy 
Company since the inception of the business in 1846, the continued excellence peti i 
of which has resulted in making the Estey Organ the accepted world’s standard. 


Your correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


“Estey Organ Company = 


Boston, 120 Boylston Street. New York, 7 West 29th Street. Philadelphia, 1118 Chestnut Street. “Oe BM CHS 5. x. 
St. Louis, 1116 Olive Street. . London, Eng., Oxford Street, pa : Rr 


FACTORIES . . . . BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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TIFFANY WINDOWS 


are designed by American artists, made of 
American glass, in American workshops, 
by American artisans, and at all times 
make fitting memorials for American 
Churches, to the honored American dead. 


\ 


TIFFANY © STVDIOS 


547 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Center section of window, repre- 
senting ‘‘ The Life of Colomba,”’ now 
in process of construction for the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth A ve- 
nue and Eleventh Street, New York 
City ; Rev. Howard Duffield, Pastor. 


The Individual System of Church Support 


Many business houses are saving thousands of dollars by install- 
ing better business methods. The church ought to do likewise. 


DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED SUCH A METHODIZER? 


IF it has a deficit in its current expenses — 

IF it has need of more income for its work — 

IF it gives $2.00 to itself for every $1.00 to benevolences — 
IF it pays’ its minister less than it knows it ought — 

IF one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it — 


THEN IT DOES. 
WE FURNISH WHAT YOU NEED. IT INCLUDES — 


A pocket-book envelope, with two pockets; one for church support and one for benevolences. 
. A set of letters to be used by church treasurers in securing subscriptions. 
Pledge cards, and quarterly statements. 

Pew racks, with cards of explanation and envelopes for the use of visitors. 

A card ledger which greatly simplifies the treasurer’s work in keeping accounts. . 

A church calendar which lasts three years, and is both useful and beautiful. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The double pocket or duplex envelope is rapidly coming into universal use. We do not claim that our envelope 
is as good as any other. We claim it is the best one made in the United States. Examine it and see for yourself. 


IT MEANS MONEY TO YOU. 


Nothing is so convincing as a fact. The churches using our system have increased their current income 
and benevolences from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 


A UNIQUE BOOKLET. 


If you wish to know fully what this plan is, send twenty cents and we will send an illustrated booklet prepared 
by the Rev. Henry E. Jackson, which not only gives a complete description of the plan and how to operate it, but it 
also contains some of the best and fullest discussions of the whole question of church finances. It is a unique book, | 
the only one which covers this field. Every elder, deacon and trustee should secure a copy. 


THE CHURCH SYSTEM SUPPLY COMPANY, = MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. || 
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The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Graded Lessons 


have for twenty years maintained the leadership in the field of improved lesson helps and ‘material 
for Sunday-schools. A most decided advance step has been taken in the range of subjects, 
adaptation of lesson material to child life and pedagogical presentation in the new 


Completely Graded Series 


“To teach the pupil at every age what it is to be a Christian at that age.” 


For 1911 the following ten courses with teacher’s helpers will be ready : 


Primary Senior 
God’s Loyal Children Elective Group A 
Jesus’ Way of Love and Service Preparations for Christianity 
Junior The Conquering Christ (Mission Study) 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
Part I. Early Heroes and Heroines 


Part Il. Kings and Prophets Elective Group B 

Intermediate Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew 
Heroes of the Faith History 
Christian Life and Conduct Founders and Rulers of United Israel 


For schools not yet ready for a:completely graded system, but wishing to improve their work, the following six 
series offer exceptionally fine courses of systematic Bible study. 


Patriarchs, Kings and Prophets Old Testament History 
The Life of Christ The Gospel History 
The Apostolic Leaders Apostolic Church History 


Send post card for free samples of any course in which you are interested. Our booklet, THE 
COMPLETELY GRADED SERIES and descriptive literature will be sent free upon request. 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY i22..uinieint Pasian, BOSTON 


 PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


A Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1911 
By Rev, F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and Amos R. Welis, M.A. 


Contains the best and latest illustrations and explanations of the subject-matter, presented in a concise and effec- 
tive manner, thus giving to the teacher the power to impart the truths in an interesting and forceful way. Price 
in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
The Sunday-school Workers’ Library 

An Invaluable Assistant to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. This Workers’ Library comprises eleven 
volumes written by some of the best known Sunday-school workers, and covers all the fields of Sunday-school 
activity, pointing out not only the problems encountered by the superintendent and solutions of the same, but also 
facing the broader and larger questions which confront the teacher in his relation to his class. We shall be 
pleased to send a special catalogue giving titles and prices of these books. 


Wilde’s Bible Picture Sets 
A selected list of 60 subjects to illustrate the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1911. Price in a 
box, 50 cents, postpaid. If the entire set is not desired, they can be ordered in lots of 10 or more. Price, 
cent each, postpaid. In ordering give the numbers. 
Our new illustrated catalogue and list of the 60 pictures comprising the set sent free upon application. 


Graded Illustrated Quarterlies 

For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be unexcelled and have won the 
first place among Sunday-school periodicals. 

Our corps of editors, comprising Rev. F. N. Petouset, D.D., Rev. A. F. Scuaurrier, D.D., Mrs. M. G. 
KeEnneDy, and Mrs. Anna L. Burns, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guarantee 
their worth. 

Home Department Quarterly 
Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of the immediate Sunday-school. It 
contains a full page of illustrative explanation upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. ‘ 
Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies and Home Department requisites, 


The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts 
“Our gifts ought rather to be exquisite and rare than precious and rich.” . 
Many little gifts of quality, at a small cost are included in this series, and a suitable gift for almost any occa- 
sion may be selected. The line consists of calendars, cards, gift books, booklets, and art novelties for Christmas, 
New Years, etc. A catalogue of the Canterbury Series of Little Gifts sent free upon request. 


; : W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 
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Karly Fall Publications 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 


An Account of the African Wanderings of an American 
Hunter-Naturalist. 


BY 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Itlustrated f om photographs by KERMIT ROOSEVELT and other members of the expedition and eight 
photogravures from drawings by PHILIP R. GOODWIN. 


‘¢ This is of course The Book of the Year.”’—New York Tribune. 
We quote this statement that this is ‘*‘ The Book of the Year.’’ 


We believe it true for many reasons; chiefly because,—The writer of the book 
had all his heart in the writing of it as these words of his show:— 


“I regard this book as a serious thing. I have put my best into it.” 


Because he was inspired by the tremendous romance of his subject. As these 
words of his show :— 


‘**] speak of Africa and golden joys,’ the joy of wandering through lonely 


lands; the jov of hunting the ey and terrible lords of the wilderness, the 
cunning, the wary, and the grim.” 


Because, as the Evening Sun finds, his book is :— 
‘‘One of the handsomest volumes, if not the handsomest volume, that ever 
came from the press of CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 8v0, $4.00 net. Postpaid, $4.33 


Published also in a Subscription Edition. For agents’ prospectus write R. 8. C. Dept., Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 
By Dr. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON With 25 full-page illustrations Svo, $3.50 net. (Postage extra) 


An intimate life of the great statesman, by his grandson, the distinguished New York alienist, taking up particularly his 
relations with his family and his friends, his tastes, his amusements, and his methods of work. Dr. Hamilton has used many 
letters of Hamilton which have never before been published. R. 8. C. Dept., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Popular Law-Making A Srupy or rue History AND THE TENDENCIES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 
By Freperic J. Stimson, Professor of Comparative Legislation at the Harvard Law School. Sv0, $2.50 net; postage extra 


An able and brilliant study of the tendencies of English and American legislation, showing their growth from the be- 
ginning, with a lucid exposition of legislative conditions today, by one of the most distinguished of living authorities on 
the subject. 


The French Revolution, A Poriricat History 
By A. AULARD, Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a 
Preface, Notes, and Historical Summaries, by BERNARD MIALL. In four volumes. The set, $8.00 net 
The result of twenty years’ research, of a conscientious study of all the significant documentary evidence, this work of M. 
Aulard’s should take its place as the standard history of one aspect of the Revolution and the First Republic. 


Theology and Human Problems 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ABSOLUTE IDEALISM AND PRAGMATISM AS INTERPRETERS OF RELIGION. The Nathaniel Wil- 
liam Taylor Lectures for 1909-1910, given before the Divinity School of Yale University. By EuGENE WILLIAM LYMAN, 
D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 12mo, $1.00 net 
These lectures are a striking indication of the practical side of theological studies. The theme of each is a timely and 
thoroughly secular one in respect of general appeal, and its illumination by theological discussion constitutes the treatment. 
The book in fact is a philosophico-theological adaption of the general principles of pragmatism to current questions in philosophy. 


History of Ethics within Organized Christianity 


By Tuomas Cumina Haut, D. D., Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary. S8vo, $3.00 net; postage extra 


A concise historical account of the rise and development of ethical systems within organized Christianity. The main treat- 
ment is confined to the rise of Christianity within the Roman Catholic imperialism and its development within Protestantism 
up to Kant, with a summary chapter in which the ethics of philosophy and the ethies of the church are thought of as merging 
in one inquiry. There is a copious index and excellent bibliography. 


FICTION 


2 ee 
+ 


The Finer Grain 
By Henry JAMES 


Five of Mr. James’s latest stories show- 
ing conclusively his preéminence to- 
day among our writers of fiction. 


$1.25 net. Postage extra 


Celt and Saxon 

By GEORGE MEREDITH 

‘“Itis more brilliant than ‘The Egoist.’ 
Its style more elastic than that of 
‘Lord Ormont and his Aminta’ ?’—Boston 
Transcript. $1.50 


Open Water 
By JAMrEs B. ConNOLLY 
Some new stories of the same breezy, 
open air quality as those in ‘*‘ Out of’ 
Gloucester’’ and ‘‘ Crested Seas.” 
Illus., $1.20 net. Postage extra 


-_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Once Upon a Time 
By RicHarpD HarpING DAVIS 


His first book of short stories in nine 
( years. Tilus., $1.50 
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The Recorder founded 1816; 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if Payment is delayed 
$3.59. Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal 
wish of our subscribers, papers are contin- 
ued until there is a specific order to stop. 
In connection with such an order all ar- 
rearages must be paid. An order of dis- 
continuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date followiug the subscriber's 
name on the paper; but receipts will be re- 
turned by letter when a stamp is inclosed 
for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing 
‘ Society 


Boston and Chicago 


Cloth, net, $1.25 


Latest Works on Missions 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


Christianity and the 
Nations 


THE DUFF LECTURES FOR 1910 
Among the many notable volumes 
that have resulted from the well- 
known Duff foundation Lectureship 
this new work embodying the series 
given by Mr. Robert EB. Speer in Ea- 
inburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, will 
rank among the most important. 
8vo, cloth, net, $2.00 


JULIUS RICHTER 


A History of Protes- 
tant Missions in 
the Near East 


A companion volume to “A His- 
tory of Missions in India,” by this 
great authority. The progress of the 


gospelis traced in Asia Minor, Persia, . 


Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. Non-sec- 
tarian in spirit, and thoroughly com- 
prehensive in scope. 

8vo, cloth, net $2.50 


HENRY H. JESSUP’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


53 Years in Syria 
Introduction by JAMES 8S. DENNIS 
“A rich mine of information for 
the historian, the ethnologist and the 
student of human nature. A thor- 
oughly interesting book that will 
ield endless pickings.”—JW. Y. Sun. 
Two volumes, illustrated, 8vo, 


cloth, boxed, net, $5.00. 


W. H. T. GAIRDNER 
Echoes from Edin- 
burgh, 1910 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
An accurate yet concise account of 
the Conference—its preparation—its 
managements—its effects and a fore- 
cast of its influence on the church at 
home and the work abroad. 
Substantial cloth binding, 
net, $1.00 


JOHN P. JONES, D. D. 


The Modern Mission- 
ary Challenge 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT YALE, 
ocoT., 1910 
These lectures by the author of 
“India’s Problem, Krishna, or 
Christ?” are a resurvey of the de- 
mand of missions in the light of pro- 
gress made, in their relation to 
uman thought. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 


ALONZO BUNKER, D. D. 


SKetches from the 
Karen Hills 


These pen pictures give not only 
a splendid insight into native life, 
missionary work, the romance of un- 
traveled forests and rivers, but have 
as well a distinctive literary charm. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00 


nently adapted to his habit of 
writing, replete as it is with 
insight into human nature and 
the temptations which assail it. 
75 cents 


SEE SEE 


16mo, cloth, net, 


| 


THE REPORTS 
COMMISSION 


A Publication Without 
Parallel in the 
Literature of Missions 


OF THE 
OF THE 


‘World Missionary 


Conference 


@, This is far more than a report of 
the remarkable conference held in 
Edinburgh. 

@. Each separate volume excepting 
the ninth, forms the report of a coi- 
mission, appointed two years before, 
as finally revised after the fullest 
discussion and criticism in conven- 
tion. 

qd. The ninth volume contains a sum- 
mary. addresses, and index of the 
whole. 

@. The set presents a library on mis- 
sions without parallel. 

QOvols. Each 75 cents, net 
(Postage, 9 cents) 
Complete Set, $5,00, net 
(Carrvage extra) 
(Lf by mail add 70 cents.) 
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158 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, 


Luther H. Cary, Business Manager 


CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVENUE 


London . 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


Toronto =- Edinburgh 


Entered as second-class ae Composition by 


Thomas Todd Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Co.’s New and Recent Publications 


Edited by 
Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon 


Sin and Its Forgiveness 
By WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 


The Gospel of Jesus 
By G. W. KNOX 


The Early Religion of Israel 


By LEWIS B. PATON 


MODERN RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
The Church and Labor 


By CHARLES STELZLH 


Paul and Paulinism 
By JAMES MOFFATT 


The Function of the Church 


in Modern Society 
By WILLIAM J. TUCKER 


Each vol. 50 cents net 
Postage 5 cents 


Historical and Religious Value of 


The Fourth Gospel 


By H. F. SCOTT 


The Founding of the Church 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON 
The Earliest Sources 


for the Life of Jesus 
By F. C. BURKITT 


AUTHORITATIVE COMMENTS 


PHILIP S. MOXOM 


“It would be difficult to find anywhere else or in any other 
field of expository and constructive thought so admirable a series 
of handbooks as this. The work is scholarly, yet quite intelligible 
to the average mind. The spirit is at once scientific and religious.” 


PRESS 


“Those who need the counsel of men of trained minds, wide 
research, and deep Christian experience, who have sought and 
found answers on which their faith securely rests, will find these 
pe books interesting and helpful.’—The Congregationalist, 

oston. 


oO. C. HELMING 

“These volumes seem to me to represent the best results of a 
careful and candid scholarship in remarkably concise, readable, 
and convincing form. They cannot be too highly recommended to 
the thoughtful laymen who are looking for light; and they are pre- 
cisely what hundreds of ministers and teachers have been waiting 
for.” 


CRITICISMS 


“The importance of such a series in the present attitude of 
modern thought can hardly be overestimated.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


“They will meet a need even the busiest man cannot overlook.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A REVISED EDITION OF DR. GORDON’S RELIGION AND MIRACLE. 


“A searching consideration of miracles as a part of the Christian faith.””—Philadelphia Press. 
“He has treated his subject with courageous candor and spiritual intelligence.’—The Outlook. 


$1.39 net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 


In the Classic English Version, separated out, set in 
connected order, and 


EpItED By ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 


The King James version of the Old Testament arranged in its 
correct sequence as a history of Israel, printed like a modern book 
without divisions into verses, ete., and furnished with supple- 
mentary footnotes. Jllustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. - 


Postage 138 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 
By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES ' 


An important, original contribution to our understanding of 
the origin and nature of religion. While the argument is so clearly 
put as to be easily followed by a layman, the book cannot be over- 
looked by the religious teacher or the psychologist. $2.50 net. 
Postage 20 cents. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ACCOUNT WITH RELIGION 


By EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 


_ “Professor Chapman has treated with genial breadth of appreciation and illuminating clarity of statement the debt which 
literature owes to religion for its subjects, its language and its inspiration, and, conversely, the debt which religion owes to liter- 


ature for! the extension of its influence and the humanizing of its ideals.”—Christian Register. 


A Group of New Novels 


New Books of Importance 


$2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


By Prominent Congregationalists — 


John Winterbourne’s 


Family 
By ALICE BROWN 
The story of the social ambitions, the 
intellectual development, and the marital 
complications of a highly interesting fam- 
ily, showing Miss Brown at her best. 
$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents. 


The Meddlings of Eve 
By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 
Romantic episodes in the life of the 


“Clammer’’ and his wife ‘‘Hve,” charmingly 
told. $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


Clever Betsy 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


In everything that counts in life, this is 
Mrs. Burnham’s best story. Illustrated by 
Rose O'Neill. 

$1.25 net. 


The Empty House 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
A new collection of stories by this fa- 
vorite author dealing with the critical mo- 
ments in the lives of typical men and 
women. 
Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Home-Comers 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


A story of the surprises and adventures 
of four orphans who came, with Western 
ways and qualities, to live in the Hast. 

Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents. 


A Man’s Man 


By IAN HAY 


Tells, with the same charm that ‘The 
Right Stuff’ had, about the predicaments 
and final triumph of a young “man’s man” 
who was made guardian of a charming but 
self-willed girl in her teens. With frontis- 
piece. $1.20 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Postage 12 cents. 


Among Friends 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHHRS 
The unusual view point is the charm of 
these sparkling essays on such topics as 
“The Hundred Worst Books,’ ‘The, Merry 
Devil of Wducation,” ‘In Praise of Poli- 
ticians,”’ etc. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Spirit of Democracy 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A searching and inspiring discussion of 
democracy. Dr. Abbott’s wide knowledge 
of economic conditions and vigorous ideal- 
ism have never been found more notable. 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Qualities of Men 


By JOSEPH JASTROW 
A study of character and of the problems 
of temperament, intelligence, efficiency, stu- 
pidity, and the relations of one person to 
another. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Essence of Religion 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE 
This volume deals in a stimulating way 
with Righteousness as the Hssence of Re- 
ligion, the true relation of Salvation and 
Belief, the Law of Successful Living, etc., 
ete. $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents, 


Ethics for Children 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
By ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
“The most successful attempt to supply 
the need of a guide for moral teaching in the 
school and the home.’’—Roston Transcript. 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 


An American Citizen 
THE LIFE OF WM. H. BALDWIN, JR. 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
“As a lesson in civic righteousness Bald- 
win’s life as told by Mr. Brooks is most 
admirable, and the tale is full of warm 
human interest.’”—Chicago Dial. With por- 
traits. $1.50 net. Postage 11 cents. 


Personal Power 

By WILLIAM J. TUCKER 
“A series of counsels of value to thou- 
sands of students the country over.”—Oon- 


gregationalist. 
$1.40 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Recollections of 
Washington Gladden 


“A pook rich with incidents, impressions, 
and criticism of self and others.’”” —Colum- 
bus Dispatch. With portrait. 

$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 
OB sa 


Essays for the Day 5... 
By THEODORE T. MUNGER 


“A collection of six papers, in which eth- 
ical ideas are blended with thoughts on 
literary topics.’—New York Tribune. d 

$1.00 net. Postage 11 cents. 


Through Man to God 
By GHORGH A. GORDON 


“No serious minded man can read these 
sermons without being enlarged and en- 
riched by them.’’—Congregationalist. 

$1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


Ethical and Moral 


Instruction in Schools 
By GHORGH H. PALMHR 
No more scholarly and practical estimate 
of the worth of the various factors of school 
life for moral training can be found than 
is given in this compact little volume. 
85 cents net, postpaid. 


The Teacher’s Philosophy 
In and Out of School 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE , 

A helpful little book on the value of per- 
sonality in the teacher as a means of aid- 
ing pupils to find and develop their own 
individuality. 385 cents net, postpaid. 
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The Coming National Council 


National Council, which opens in Boston Monday, 

Oct. 10, ought to be the greatest and best in its 
history. It meets in the city where the first Council met 
forty-five years ago, a city rich in Pilgrim and Puritan 
memories and traditions, the headquarters of three of our 
national societies and, by virtue of its history and its 
present-day resources, still a Congregational stronghold. 

The churches will come together with a substantial 
record of achievements during the past triennium. The 
sense of corporate responsibility has grown and found ex- 
pression in the assumption by several states of the control 
of activities within their borders, in the creation of ad- 
visory committees to promote the common work of local 
churches, and in the holding of sectional congresses. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement has been the Together 
Campaign, by means of which burdensome debts were lifted 
from our three leading societies, and the ability of all of 
them to work together effectively was demonstrated. Mean- 
while, throughout these three last years the quiet work of 
our churches has gone forward, not always jubilantly or 
with noteworthy harvests, but the greater portion of it 
wisely directed and far from barren in results. 

The Council meets at a time when no serious dissensions 
impair the harmony of denominational life. The impulses 
generated by the strong gatherings at Des Moines six years 
ago and at Cleveland three years ago are still unspent. 
The Council meets in connection with the annual gather- 
ings of the home societies and the centennial of the Amer- 
ican Board, sure to be one of the most brilliant and im- 
pressive religious assemblies of the year. Favorable indeed, 
then, are both the background and the environment. 

The Council assembles at a time when much is expected 
of it. It has reached the point where it must speedily 
define its own functions and either assume or decline to 
assume new burdens and responsibilities. So early in the 
session it will have to turn its eyes upon itself and decide 
how responsible a body it would like to become, how often 
it would like to meet and for what purposes. 

Hvidently the desire for what Professor Nash calls repre- 
sentative Congregationalism is growing among us. Shall 
Congregational churches continue to delegate to self-per- 
petuating organizations more or less directly related to the 
churches their common missionary work, or shall they 
assume direct control and responsibility for it? The tide 
seems to be moving in the latter direction. If it can be 
shown that supervision by state bodies of churches works 
more satisfactorily than the old-time method of separate 
state missionary organizations, the same principle is likely 
to obtain in due time in our national organizations. Not 
that these are wholly undemocratic now, but there has never 
been a consistent, thoroughgoing application of the principle 
of representative democracy to the administration of all our 


ADEs. thirteenth triennial session of the Congregational 


~ Congregational work. 


Light upon this important issue is likely to be thrown 
by the carefully drawn report of the Committee on Polity, 
and especially by that of the Commission of Fifteen on the 
relation of the National Council and the Benevolent Socie- 
ties. The issue need not be a provocative one, and the rais- 
ing of it should not create ill feeling, or harm the good work 
which our societies are doing and have been doing so long. 
All the interested parties, however they may differ in regard 


to methods, are one in their desire to secure the greatest 
working efficiency, to subordinate personal and even insti- 
tutional interests to the common welfare. 

Winal action of a revolutionary character should not, 
however, be taken at the Boston meeting. Too many in- 
tricate and underlying questions are involved. Some of the 
changes proposed are as radical changes for Congregation- 
alism itself as for the societies involved. Moreover, in case 
the churches are directly, through their own organizations, 
to assume larger responsibilities, a campaign of education 
is essential. The principle of the referendum so strongly 
advocated in our columns recently by Rey. EH. L. Heermance 
of Mankato, Minn., may come into play here. The reference 
to the local church of certain denominational questions is 
bound to have an educative effect. 

There should be, then, the fullest and frankest discus- 
sion at the Boston Council of these questions of polity and 
administration. A debate like that at Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, on tri-union would reveal the attitude of men in all 
parts of the country and would bring to view facts and 
opinions that would serve as the basis of a constructive 
policy. Such a debate or hearing might take place in the 
presence of a strong commission appointed to take up the 
questions raised and related questions, such as a possible 
realignment or consolidation of our societies, and the fre- 
quency of the meetings of the Council itself. This commis- 
sion, which might subsequently be enlarged in numbers, 
should be composed of our wisest ministers and laymen, 
who would serve on it with the same devotion exhibited by 
the members of the famous Creed Commission of 18838. That 
dealt with questions of doctrine and rendered in its find- 
ings an inyaluable service, but the need today is for a com- 
mission on Congregational Administration. If twenty-five 
men of repute should grapple vigorously with that subject 
and report their conclusions they would make a signal con- 
tribution to the present life of the denomination. If three 
years were too long to wait for the report of such a com- 
mission the Council might be convened sooner. 

One of the proposed modifications of polity relates to the 
functions of the secretary of the National Council. Action 
upon this may properly be taken at the coming meeting. 
We sympathize with the proposal to enlarge and better 
equip the office of secretary. In view of the increasing de- 
mands upon it today, its responsibility for the Year-Book, 
the suggested administration by it of the Apportionment 
Plan, and the increasing disposition of Congregationalists 
to look to it for counsel and leadership, we believe the sec- 
retaryship of our National Council should be dignified in the 
eyes of the denomination, provided with sufficient funds and 
be made more potent. 

If business promises to be the overshadowing interest at 
the coming meeting of the Council, let us look upon it as 
the King’s business. Congregationalism is only one of the 
many instruments which God uses for the carrying out of 
his designs. It is but one of the many Christian battalions 
marching to the same music the world over today. It is for 
us to make the instrument as perfect as possible; to see to 
it that in the hard and patient warfare of the Kingdom we 
are excelled by no other regiment, and while cherishing 
warm affection for all who love our Lord Jesus Christ that 
we prize and conserve the peculiar and precious comrade- 
ship which we have one with another. 
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Mr. W. J. Bryan refuses to support the Democratic candidate 
for governor in Nebraska on account of his record and utterances 
in regard to control of the liquor trade. Vivian M. Lewis is 
nominated for governor by the New Jersey Republican convention. 
——The [President and Mr. Roosevelt confer during the former’s 
visit to New Haven on the political situation.——Conegressman 
Tawney of Minnesota, in whose behalf President Taft a year ago 
made his Winona speech, is defeated in the primaries for renom- 
ination. Vice-President Sherman is beaten in his own district 
as a candidate for delegate to the New York Republican convention. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Political Happenings 


—— Colorado Republicans nominate for governor John B. Stephens, 
defeating an advanced Progressive, and decline to express an opin- 
ion on the Initiative and Referendum amendments. The Wyom- 
ing Democrats nominate for governor John M. Carey, a former Re- 
publican on an advanced radical platform. 


Railroad Rates Decision 

In the United States Circuit Court in Minnesota the railroad 
rates for freight and passengers fixed by the state legislature are 
adjudged confiscatory by Judge Otis. 


Completion of the Los Angeles Harbor : 

The great breakwater protecting the harbor of San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles, is completed and will be turned over to the 
Government, Oct. 1. ; 


The Sultan of Sulu 


Jamtlai Kiram 1i., former Sultan of Sulu and a pensioner of 
the Government, arrives in New York. 


A Sequel of the Sugar Frauds 

Charles Heike, secretary of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, is sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$5,000 for connection with the weighing frauds by which the Gov- 


ernment was cheated. The sentence is appealed. 


Railroad Accidents 

Two electric cars meeting head on kill forty-two 
and injure others near Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Erie Railroad leaves the track 


passengers 
A limited train on the 
and plunges twenty feet down a 


Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 26 


bank to the river. One killed and many injured. A train on 
the Rock Island Railroad in Kansas runs into a washout and kills 
sixteen,—-—-Six are killed and twenty-six injured on the Union 
Traction Line near Tipton, Ind. One man is killed and twenty 
are injured in a head-on collision of Boston & Northern cars near 
Haverhill, Mass. 


The Lorimer Inquiry ; es 
Public hearings in the case of Senator Lorimer of Illinois, whose 
election is alleged to have been secured by bribery, begin in Chicago. 


Accident on Battleship 


One of the twelve-inch guns on the battleship Georgia bursts in 
target practice, but with no casualties. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Regicide Plot in Japan 
The police discover a widespread anarchist plot, said to include 
a plan to kill the Mikado, and many arrests are made in Japan. 


Over the Alps by Aeroplane 

George Chavez, a Peruvian, crosses the Alps from Switzerland 
to Italy with his monoplane. :In descending, near Domo d’Ossola, 
his plane overturns and he is seriously injured but will recover. 


\ 
Venezuela and Colombia 


Venezuela withdraws its legation from the Colombian capital. 
The differences relate to disputed boundary and navigation rights. 


The Italian Cholera Epidemic 

Cholera continues to spread in Naples and Apulia. 
demic is- now traced to a family 
Russia. 


The epi- 
of gypsies which came from 


The Death Roll 

Myron W. Whitney, famous American oratorio and opera singer. 
—Gen. Charles R. Brayton for forty years Republican leader in 
Rhode Island.———Mrs. Ira D. Sankey, widow of the well-lmown 
singer and evangelist.——Azad-ul-Mulk, regent of Persian in the 
minority of the present Shah Ahmed, and head of the Kajar family. 


Comment on Current Events 


A Record Number 

The seventy-two pages constituting this issue of The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World make it the largest number 
ever issued. It seeks to assemble, through attractive presenta- 
tions of their work, the missionary and educational interests 
which will figure in connection with the coming Boston meet- 
ings. The number of different societies, colleges, seminaries 
and other agencies for good represented in this broadside 
counts up to forty. A kind of forerunner of the Council is this 
running story of achievement in many fields at home and 
abroad. Many of the educational institutions whose announce- 
ments appear on other pages have no formal or organic rela- 
tionship to Congregationalism, but they willingly confess what 
they owe historically to Congregational influences, and the ties 
between them and the denomination are still kept strong and 
vital. If Congregationalism ranks only tenth or eleventh nu- 
merically in the list of Protestant evangelical denominations 
in this country, it can certainly point with grateful pride to 
what its representatives have accomplished for the Christian 
development of this land and the evangelization of the world. 
We trust this number will prove especially serviceable to dele- 
gates coming to the National Council, the American Board 
centennial and the other meetings, and may those at a distance 
not privileged to be present find in this careful and compre- 
hensive suryey something of the same inspiration which the 
meetings themselves will furnish to those who will come to 
Boston. ; 


&* 


Discordant Notes in Worship 


Rey: Dr. David Smith was recently called from a pastorate 
in Scotland to a professorship in the Presbyterian theological 
seminary in Ireland. Just about that time he wrote an arti- 


cle for the British Weekly on the use in public worship of the- 


Psalms of David in meter. Now many Irish Presbyterians 
don’t believe that God can he appropriately praised in any 
other words than in those which David composed, translit- 
erated as closely as possible into Scotch-English and fitted to 
psalm tunes. Professor Smith knocked these precious para- 
phrases about in a spirit as iconoclastic as that of Oliver 
Cromwell when he knocked the heads off from the statues of 
saints in the cathedrals to the joy of men of the same stern 
temper as these Irish Presbyterians cherish. He said: “Their 
exclusive use is preposterous and disastrous. The Scottish 
metrical version is a relic of antiquity, curious and pleasing, 
but alien from modern sentiment, and’ no one would dream of 
calling it either literary or practical. There are several really 
fine fragments, but very few. The version is mostly grotesque 
doggerel. It is an historic fact that the apostolic church sang 
hymns. Snatches of them are found in the New Testament. 
If people sing Jewish psalms, their Lord is Jehovah, not 
Jesus.” The article was not printed in a prominent position 
in the paper, but the same thing happened which we often have 
noticed concerning articles in The Congregationalist. Things 
we want to have read, and ptt forward conspicuously are 
missed and we receive inquiries by letter which these para- 
graphs would have answered. But nothing that we would 
willingly have passed over escapes the eyes of those who 
would be disturbed or offended by it. 
Professor Smith, which seem to us altogether true and appro- 
priate, have roused the wrath of devout psalm singers who 
declare it an outrage that a man should be made a teacher in 
the school for training their ministers, who treats so rudely 
the kind of worship which in their eyes is the only kind offered 
by men that is music in the ear of God. Then there are others 
who exultantly express their satisfaction that the new pro- 
fessor so heartily clears the way for the use of Christian 
hymns in the churches. Thus the music of praise is turned 
into discord among Irish Presbyterians, though out of it will 


So these comments of 
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come, we confidently expect, a new harmony as much better 
than the old as the new covenant was found by th, Hebrews 
to be better than the one “which decayeth and waxeth old and 
is ready to vanish away.” 


4 
Campaign Novelties 


The elections of 1910 will go down into history marked with 
many evidences of popular unrest, uncertainty and desire of 
change. In the West, which is naturally the region of experi- 
ment and change, there is a wide extension of the movement 
to bring the people more directly in relation to the law-making 
power. The demand for the primary election is almost nation- 
wide, but the Pacific and mountain regions are asking for the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall, and there is a deter- 
mined effort to embody these measures in the constitution of 
the new state of Arizona. The primary in the Central States 
is bringing about great overturnings. Nearly fifty of the 
present majority in the lower house of Congress will not be 
re-elected. A majority of them have failed to win a renomi- 
nation through the action of the primaries, most of them on 
account of their identification in the mind of their constituents 
with Speaker Cannon and his methods. One of the most use- 
ful of these rejected Congressmen, Mr. Tawney of Minnesota, 
whose watchfulness as chairman of the committee of appro- 
priations has saved the Government great sums of money, 
openly charges that his defeat was brought about by Democrats 
voting in the primaries, the district being uncontested and they 
haying no primaries of their own. We haye spoken of Maine, 
with its reversal of-a generation-long habit of choosing Repub- 
lican governors and senators, and speak elsewhere of New 
York. But we must note in passing the choice by Wyoming 
Democrats of a Republican as their candidate for governor on 
a radical platform dictated by him and the appearance of Mr. 
Bryan of Nebraska in the position of a bolter. Out of all this 
apparent eccentricity and confusion must come new alignments 

_and the full discussion of the measures and problems now 
prominent in the public mind. 


& 


The New York Political Contest 

The situation in New York has not wholly cleared itself 
as we write, on the eve of the Republican State Convention. 
But is already certain that Mr. Roosevelt is sure of a majority 
of the delegates at the opening of the convention. Whether 
he will use his power to humiliate the Vice-President in so 
small a matter as the temporary chairmanship of the convyen- 
tion our readers will know before this paragraph reaches 
them. Two issues will come before the convention—of leader- 
ship and of policy. On the former we think most sober- 
minded men outside. the state will be heartily glad of the 
overthrow which probably awaits the present leaders of the 
Republican party. Their long and bitter opposition to the 
measures supported by Governor Hughes and the recent utter- 
ances of these state leaders have given the intelligent public 
a good measure of their capacity and purposes. But it must 
not be supposed that all the men who have been prominent 
in the somewhat unsavory politics of the state are on the side 
of the present bosses. The list of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters 
contains names of men who have been in power and have been 
driven out. New York is an empire in itself, with a long 
record of wars for political control. The battle between the 
conservative and radical wings of the Republican party is 
perhaps more eyen in New York than anywhere else in the 
country. The task of finding a candidate who can unite these 
two warring divisions is a difficult one. The result of the 
election will depend, we think, largely upon the personality 
of the candidates presented by the two parties. The real 
prize, put in serious peril by the division of the party, is the 
senatorship in succession to Senator Depew. His re-election 
in any case now seems impossible. 


5d 


The Democratic Program 

What will be the result if the administration of our Ni- 
tional Government shall be transferred from the Republican 
to the Democratic party? Congressman Champ Clark of 
Missouri, a Democratic leader, at a banquet in St. Louis last 
week outlined the Democratic program as follows: a reduction 
of the tariff to a revenue basis, reciprocity treaties with Can- 
ada, Central and South American and other governments, the 
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abolition of superfluous offices, cutting appropriations to the 
needs of economic and effective administration of government, 
the restoration of our merchant marine to the position occu- 
pied by it before the Civil War, the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for election of United States 
Senators by popular vote, strengthening and enforcing anti- 
trust laws, enactment of laws for conservation of our natural 
resources, provision for improvement of national water ways, 
and setting the nine committees on expenditures to work in 
finding out and exposing extravagances of the Republicans. 
Let our readers carefully consider these ten proposals and see 
for themselves how far they differ, excepting the last one, 
from the program which the Republican party is seeking to 
carry out. The statement concerning the tariff needs expan- 
sion in order to show a real difference in policy from that 
of the present Administration. It may be that a new Admin- 
istration with a complete change in the personnel of public 
officials would inore effectively carry out this program than 
the persent Administration is doing it. But it is worth while 
to note that no great outstanding issues divide political parties 
at the present time. The great problems are the same as seen 
by them all. The task before voters is to secure the ablest 
and most trustworthy men to administer our national affairs. 
No one party holds a monopoly of such men or can command 
their services exclusively, but so long as Government is to be 
by party, the voter must choose which party he will belong to 
if he expects to make his vote of value. 


& 


The Program of Insurgent Republicans 

What do those Republican leaders who call themselves “pro- 
gressive’ seek to accomplish through the elections next month? 
A Congressman of Kansas, Mr. Victor Murdock, is reported as 
saying that the immediate program of this section of the party 
includes these five propositions: Revision of the tariff schedule 
by schedule; House rules changed by taking appointment of 
committees out of the hands of the speaker; Physical valua- 
tion of the railroads; Simplification of the procedure in the 
federal courts; Direct primaries. Would any of these proposi- 
tions rise up before the average voter as a moral issue to be 
resisted? On the whole, considering the Democratic and the 
Insurgent Republican programs and the professed aims of the 
Republican party, does it seem as though the nation need go 
into convulsions over the approaching elections as though we 
were on the eve of a great crisis? It sometimes seems as 
though the American people were never more agreed on the 
national work which demands attention than now, albeit the 
problems before them were never greater or more perplexing. 


& 


Uniformity in State Legislation 

Our Federal constitution is under its greatest strain just 
now in its definition of the relations between the state and 
national governments. The difficulty in foreign relations 
oceurs now and then in an acute form. The lynching recently 
of two Italians in Southern Florida threatened to involve us 
in another of those disputes which have been so common since 
the immigration from Italy became of large proportions. Yor- 
tunately these victims of the lynching habit had become nat- 
uralized citizens—to the great relief of the State Department. 
The growth of interstate commerce has notoriously made 
these state and nation relations difficult. As President Taft 
pointed out in his speech at the recent Washington conference 
of the National Civic Federation, whereas at the formation 
of the nation interstate traffic was to state traffic as 25 to 75, 
now the proportion is exactly reversed. To meet the extreme 
claims of Federal centralization urged in the interest of effi- 
ciency and uniformity, the states must not only bestir them- 
selves in the exercise of their authority, they must do so in 
unison. The burden of widely differing state laws—laws of 
organization, of taxation, of limitation and supervision—is 
already growing intolerable. The‘ importance of the voluntary 
effort represented by the House of Governors and by the grow- 


-ing organization and activity of the National Civie Federation 


can hardly be over-estimated. The meeting in Boston last 
week for the organization of a department on uniform legisla- 
tion is an example of this growing activity. The state gov- 
ernors are the natural leaders in this movement and have 
shown a commendable interest and activity in developing it 
and in keeping its purpose before the legislatures of their 
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several states. Its success is vital to the perpetuation of the 
balance of powers on which our national life is founded. 


* 
The President on Waterways 


President Taft spoke last week before the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association at Cincinnati and took occasion to 
reaffirm his opposition to the present method of framing river 
and harbor bills and his determination never to sign another. 
He said: “As these waterway improvements are to be carried 
on in upwards of two-thirds of the congressional districts it 
ean be readily understood what the pressure is for their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to have every project that is approved 
appropriated for. The consequence is that the money avail- 
able is divided up and apportioned between all the various 
enterprises that have thus received the approval of the engi- 
neers. This is done with little regard to the comparative 
merits of the different improvements.” He took the improve- 
ment of the Ohio as a sample of the stupidity. of present 
methods and urged that it should be carried through quickly, 
both for its intrinsic value to the country and as a test of 
the practicability of river improvement on a large scale. Al- 
ready, though the Ohio is open only nine months of the year, 
it carries over 9,000,000 tons of freight at a lower cost than 
is possible anywhere else. His plea for a careful study and 
estimate both of the actual and comparative values of im- 
provements and for a well-defined and comprehensive plan of 
making them work together expresses the business common- 
sense which has too often been sacrificed to selfish and local 
interests. 


& 


The Postal Savings Banks 


Applications to have their offices designated as postal 
savings banks under the new law have now been received fron 
648 postmasters. The distribution of the applications is inter- 
esting. Nevada, Rhode Island and the District of Columbia are 
missing in the roll of states, territories and possessions pro- 
vided for in the bill. The whole number is a little more than 
a third of the number of savings banks in the whole country in 
1900. Ohio heads the list with 52 applications. In 1900 she 
had 321,809 depositors, with money to the amount of $103,966,- 
942 to their credit. Minnesota and Pennsylvania come next 
with 48 applications each. They had respectively 452,487 and 
92,544 depositors ten years ago. In a majority of the states the 
number of applications is under ten. Delaware asks for but 
one, Arizona, Montana, Utah and Wyoming for but two. 
Further advertisement by the working out of the experiment 
to an assured success is evidently needed to bring it home to 
the sections of the country for which it was especially in- 
tended. But no doubt the formal inauguration of the system 
_will bring in a multitude of new applications. 


* 


The Menace of Yellow Journalism 

Mayor Gaynor of New York has so far recovered from his 
wound that he has written to his sister an account of his 
impressions at the time when he was shot. He says he has 
not read a line published about the shooting, and that he does 
not remember the name of the person who shot him. But he 
does remember the attacks made on him by certain news- 
papers, whose manner of treating men in public office or stand- 
ing as candidates for it fosters distrust and hatred of them. 
There can be no question that misrepresentations and faked 
reports about such men, printed with the deliberate purpose 
to lessen their chances of election or to weaken their influence 
in office greatly increase the personal dangers of public service. 
Men who do not fear for their lives are yet sensitive to the 
blighting of their reputations through false reports of things 
they have done and through attributing to them mean and 
selfish motives which they never have had. The excuse for 
such base lying usually is that it is a way of helping to get 
votes for opposing candidates or to secure popular support. of 
measures opposed by those attacked. There are no more 
vicious enemies of society than those in the control of news- 
papers who are willing to destroy the good name of honest 
men for the sake of party or money gain. Mayor Gaynor does 
not speak too strongly when he says: : 

“They are absolutely without souls. If decent people would 
refuse to look at such newspapers the thing would right itself 
at once. The journalism of New York City has been dragged 
to the lowest depth of degradation. The grossest railleries and 
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libels, instead of honest statements and fair discussion, have 
gone on unchecked. One cannot help sympathizing with the 
decent newspapers.” 


Bd 
United States Pension Frauds 


The British navy, the most costly of any nation, is a bur- 
den under which British taxpayers groan. Forty-five years 
after the army of our Union was disbanded at the end of our 
Civil War, the pensions paid annually to surviving soldiers of 
that army and to other persons amount to about the same sum 
as the annual cost of the British navy. The maintenance of 
the army and navy of Japan since the Russo-Japanese War 
has taxed heavily the resources of that empire. But the 
amount appropriated this year by the United States Congress 
for army pensions would pay ail the expenses of the Japanese 
army and navy for more than three years. No one, we think, 
grudges a dollar now being paid to any man who fought for 
our country during the Civil War. But it is believed by many 
that the pensions paid to others account for a large part of the 
increase from $28,000,000 in 1878 to $165,000,000 in 1908. The 
waste of public money upon those who have no just claim on 
the Government fcr service in the war is an injustice and a 
dishonor to every veteran Union soldier. Yet such is the prej- 
udice against any criticism of our pension system that The 
World’s Work has undertaken a courageous task in beginning 
a. series of articles in the October number giving results of 
investigations of the pension rolls. It asserts “that they are 
packed with unworthy and perjured names and honeycombed 
with fraud.” The magazine of course will be held responsible 
for substantiating its charge with evidence. In this first arti- 
cle enough is presented at least to warrant the investigation. 
Instances are cited of men who never served in the army, of 
men who deserted and were dishonorably discharged, whose 
names by act of Congress have been pleced on the pension list. 
On one day last year bills were introduced granting honorable 
discharges to 157 deserters, and on every working day this 
year except three, between Jan. 1 and April 29, such bills were 
presented in Congress. These demands at the outset will be 
generally indorsed : 

That the records of the Pension Office and the War Depart- 
ment be open to public inspection; 

That no further extravagant pension legislation be enacted ; 

That no private-pension bill be passed till the name of the 
beneficiary and his claim shall have been published in the 
community in which he lives. 


The Political Outlook 


The Republican party has been in power since 1896, having 
the president of its choice and a majority in both branches 
of Congress. Many people who habitually desire some change 
in the policy and methods of Government are now more easily 
than usual persuaded that any change from existing condi- 
tions would be an improvement. The clamor for it is growing 
more insistent and the proportion of those who want it or 
think they do is constantly increasing. 

The reasons urged for a change of party are various, but 
chiefly they relate to cost and conditions of living. Prices of 
food and clothing and of other common necessities are higher 
than they have been for a generation. The blame for this 
increased cost is popularly laid on the Government. The tariff 
which the present Administration established is first held re- 
sponsible for raising prices. The trusts are belieyed to be 
using advantages gained for them by the tariff for too large 
a profit on the things they make and buy and sell, taken out 
of the pockets of the people. Part of the blame is charged to 
special privileges given to a fayored few by acts of Congress, 
legislators or public officials. These few, by acts or connivance 
of the Government, are believed to be getting hold of public 
lands, timber, water power and minerals, in whose yalues all 
the people have the right to share. 

Those who want a change insist that a government can be 
secured which will regulate according to popular will the great 
industrial enterprises and their relations with one another. 
Shippers of goods say prices are high because the railroads 
charge too high freight rates. Railroad managers insist that 
shippers are collecting too heavy a toll on the goods they handle 
and making the railroads bear the odium of it. Working men 
demand a larger share of the gains, and every raise in wages 
granted stimulates their demands for more. 

Producers and consumers, among whom all classes are in- 
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cluded, have been as such the last to speak, but now they are 
aroused to demand lower prices for what they consume, and 
higher prices for what they produce. Many of them believe 
these demands could be secured by a change in the governing 
party, and they are determined to speak emphatically through 
the ballot box. Judging by letters received and by verbal re- 
ports from all sections of the country, as well as by the tone 
of the press and the elections that already have taken place, 
a change is certainly coming so far as it can be accomplished 
through the elections still before us this autumn. The Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Representatives will be wiped 
out, vacant seats in the Senate will be filled with Democrats 
and their party will elect several governors of states. 

What is the duty of the thoughtful, patriotic citizen at such 
a time as this? As he considers the situation he will not be 
unduly excited. He will take note that the present Adminis- 
tration is vigorously at work trying to overcome the evils of 
_ which dissatisfied citizens complain. It has passed a tariff bill. 
This was a necessity and a most difficult task. It has secured 
the appointment of an excellent tariff commission to amend ina 
scientific way the points in which the tariff is unsatisfactory, 
and it is on the way to make such a commission permanent. It 
is vigorously though not noisily and sensationally prosecuting 
those trusts which are charged with violating the laws. It has 
secured power for an interstate commerce commission to adjust 
transportation rates that shall be fair to carriers, shippers and 
consumers. It is bringing the natural resources of the country, 
such as timber, water powers and minerals, under government 
control and conserving these properties for the good of all the 
people, and it is doing this work against the opposition of men 
who want to possess these properties and who have great wealth 
and influence. It is taking active steps to establish just rela- 
tions between employers and working men, while each class is 
scheming and struggling to gain advantage over the other. 
The present Administration has secured a greater amount of 
legislation demanded for the wholesome development of the 
nation than any other since the close of the Civil War. 

The Democratic party proposes substantially the same 
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national policies as those avowed by the Republican party and 
especially advocated by the more progressive elements in it, 
but insists that it can and will carry out these policies more 
quickly and effectively. The thoughtful citizen has the respon- 
sibility of judging for himself which party is most likely to 
fulfill its promises. Of'two things, however, he must be well 
assured. 

The first is that a campaign against the party in power 
usually leads to many excesses. Newspapers, magazines and 
public speakers working for a change assiduously cultivate 
popular discontent. Indictments against the Government are 
transferred to individuals administering it. Their records are 
scanned not only to find mistakes and lack of ability, but to 
find unworthy motives, and these are too often ascribed when 
they cannot be found. Attacking writers and speakers assume 
for themselves a monopoly of righteousness, unselfish purposes 
and political foresight. Much of this talk must be discounted. 

The second thing is that the majority of those who seek a 
change sincerely believe the country would be benefited by the 
change they seek. No party can gain prestige with people hav- 
ing the intelligence of the average American citizen unless its 
leaders are in the main honest and able men. 

It may be added that the elements which Mr. Roosevelt 
has injected in the present campaign, while transiently disturb- 
ing, do not deeply affect its character. His general appeals 
for honesty, fair dealing, public spirit and the elimination of 
unworthy persons from participation in government are in- 
dorsed by all parties. His specific propositions, such as na- 
tional instead of state control of public properties, need to be 
further defined before they can be adopted or repudiated .by 
any party and are not likely in any case to cause divisions 
along party lines. 

Our country is in a process of evolution in respect to tariff, 
transportation, industrial and financial problems, which will 
not be greatly affected by the. results of the present political 
campaign. In all these things a new order is gradually emerg- 
ing. We confidently expect that it will issue a better order 
than the present and in the same yet a better nation. 


Editorial In Brief 


some of the most eminent New York news- 


About 20,000 natives of Ireland or their 
descendants in this country made a pilgrim- 
age to their old homes last summer. They 
will have happy memories of the Green Isle 
and besides will be more glad they are Amer- 
icans than they were before. 


Buy the new Red Cross stamps to put on 
your letters. It is an easy and gracious way 
of helping the fight against tuberculosis. 
But remember that they are really seals and 
not stamps and do not bother the postal folks 
by putting them on the address side of your 
envelope. 


London has a hotel on the Strand where 
no fees are given to servants. Since it was 
opened nearly a year ago it has not had a 
vacant bedroom and has entertained nearly 
a quarter of a million guests. Enterprising 
landlords will surely discover how to make 
a hotel as comfortable as a club house, where 
no tips are allowed. 


Don’t be a pessimist over our country’s 
future. The Agricultural Department fore- 
easts a corn crop of three billion bushels. 
That means about 165 bushels for every fam- 
ily in the United States. Surely the Amer- 
ican people have ability and equipment to 
see that it is pretty fairly distributed in one 
form and another. There is no famine in 
prospect. 


Add another name to the list of heroes 
‘who have given their lives to save others. 
Engineer Pickenbaugh might have jumped 
from the engine and saved himself last week 
when he discovered that the Rock Island 
train he was running was going into the 
ditch opened by a cloudburst. He stood at 


his post and was killed but saved one hun- 
dred lives. 


Large estates are seldom so large as they 
are estimated by rumor. We have seen a 
good many severe shrinkages lately, the latest 
of them being that of the Wyman property 
by which Princeton is to profit for its grad- 
uate school. By the first report it was $10,- 
000,000. Then it shrunk to $38,000,000. And 
now it appears that the university is to get a 
good deal less than that. 


The time is hardly ripe for the union of 
the veterans who fought on the Federal and 
on the Confederate side in one organization, 
as proposed by retiring Commander Van 
Sant at the encampment of the G. A. R. this 
year. But the fact that such a proposal 
could be made and the other fact that the 
encampment refused to go-on record as op- 
posed to the Lee statue in the Capitol at 
Washington show that the days of bitterness 
are quite at an end. 


Aren’t you going to send your pastor to 
the Boston meetings? . Undoubtedly he is 
eager to go, but he cannot easily walk all the 
way, nor can he subsist entirely on the his- 
torical associations and intellectual atmos- 
phere of the “Athens of America.’ The few 
dollars which can easily be raised, provided 
some one will take the initiative, would 
prove an excellent investment, for the min- 
ister can hardly fail to come back heartened 
for his own work by contact with his breth- 
ren from all parts of the world. 


Mr. Rooseyelt’s experience as an editor 
seems to have led him to prefer the reporters. 
He said to some newspaper men the other 
day, “I would rather a hundredfold trust to 
the news columns than the editorial pages of 


papers.” And yet he is an editor of a New 
York newspaper which he regards as one of 
the most eminent. Perhaps, however, he was 
impressed by the quantity of copy which the 
reporters produced about his interview with 
President Taft in New Haven last week, 
with no information of what actually oc- 
curred. 


The epidemic of cholera in Italy is now 
traced to the landing of a party of gypsies 
from Russia who first washed their clothes 
in vessels and then used the same vessels for 
cooking. The disease is said to have become 
threatening and been concealed in Naples. 
Prayers were made in the famous church of 
St. Januarius and when the saint’s blood 
liquified satisfactorily in the bottles the peo- 
ple said that the disease would cease. But 
the cholera seems to have been too much for 
the saint and keeps on spreading. There are 
a number of object lessons, hygienic and reli- 
gious, in this simple tale of gypsies and a 
saint which we need not stop to point out to 
our readers. : 


Bavaria’s king, Otto, is insane and in con- 
finement. The heir is Prince Ludwig, son of 
the Prince Regent who now acts for the 
king. About two-fifths of the Bavarians are 
Protestants. The speech of the heir apparent 
the other day containing the declaration that 
Roman Catholicism is the “only true and 
genuine religion,’ has naturally made them 
indignant. Following on the recent papal 
declaration about Protestantism which made 
such a stir, this new revelation of intolerance 
will do something to kindle anew the German 
enthusiasm for Luther and the cause of evan- 
gelical Christianity. It must be hard for a 
man born to rule, educated by the Jesuits 
and married to one of the Modena Hapsburgs 
to learn to hold his royal tongue. 
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Worldwide Impressions of Two Congregational Travelers 


Interviews by Our Own Correspondents 


President King’s Comments 


After a year’s absence, Pres. H. C. 
King returned to Oberlin, Sept. 17, in 
time for the opening of the college and 
seminary year. His countless friends will 
be glad to know that he has borne well 
the strain of his exacting service in the 
Orient and comes back in superb health 
and buoyant spirits. He has already re- 
sumed his accustomed duties, and the in- 
stitution which has doubled in strength 
and equipment under his efficient leader- 
ship has welcomed him back with enthusi- 
astie loyalty. 

During the year Dr. King has made 
ever 250 addresses, mostly. in India, 
Japan, Corea and China; has been the 
guest of most of the educational institu- 
tions in these lands; has been accorded 
high honors by civil authorities; and has 
unsparingly given his best service to the 
missionaries of all denominations wher- 
ever he has gone. He has been honored 
everywhere as a representative American 
and a scholar and Christian educator of 
international repute. 

“Of all the men who have come here from 
the West.’ writes a Presbyterian missionary 
in Tokio, “I think Dr. King of Oberlin has 
made the best impression. There has not 
been a man in Japan during the past five 
years who has spoken with such telling 
effect. He appealed to the people as few 
men can.” From Peking comes the word, 
through George D. Wilder who was Dr. 
King’s interpreter there, “His lectures on 
The Rational Fight for Character and The 
Fine Art of Living made a profound impres- 
sion upon Christian and nen-Christian stu- 
dents alike.” And the leader of the Y. M. 
©. A. forees in Madras writes: ‘President 
King got into the situation in India as few 
men have ever done. His method of present- 
ing his thought made its immediate appeal 
to the Indian mind.” 


THE WELCOME IN INDIA 


He made over a hundred addresses during 
his four months’ tour of India and was cor- 
dially welcomed in every university center of 
the land, as well as in the humbler mission 
stations in South India, far from the beaten 
path. His own impressions, gained under 
such favorable conditions, are quite inter- 
esting. “The problem in India,” he says, 
“is very complex, with its three hundred 
millions, its many nationalities and dialects; 
but Christianity is making genuine progress, 
much faster even than the substantial growth 
in communicants would indicate. The Chris- 
tian ethical ideal has affected all Indian 
thought, and has even had its ethical reac- 
tion on Hinduism.” In Calcutta and Madras 
he gave a series of addresses under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A., and reached thou- 
sands of students with his characteristic 
messages and his effective psychological ap- 
proach to character problems. 


AMONG JAPANESE DIGNITARIES 


In Japan, after lecturing in the Imperial 
University, in exchange with its chancellor, 
Baron Kikuchi, who lectured in Oberlin, 
Dr. King was accompanied by an escort ap- 
pointed by the government, as he visited the 
various provinces of the empire and ad- 
dressed the Provincial Educational Associa- 
tions—the governor or vice-governor usually 
presiding. Like all other visitors, he was 
impressed by the marvelous progress Japan 
has recently been making, but felt they were 
“Just now suffering somewhat from dis- 
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praise in reaction from the recent over- 
praise.” He was confident that Japan sin- 
cerely wants -peace with America. ‘The 


average Japanese now pays about foriy per 
cent. of his income in taxes and is certainly 


not looking for war. When as: luncheon 
with the premier, the lat.er expressed to 
Dr. King the most cordial feeling toward 


America and referred to “the great service 
America had done for Japan in waking her 
gently out of her dream.” 

President King speaks enthusiastically of 
our Kumi-ai churches as a strong and influ- 
ential body of intelligent Christians, under 
splendid leadership. They are not at all 
suffering from radical thought, as we had 
feared, but are everywhere taking the lead 
in the aggressive city evangelization move- 
ment now in progress. Their relations with 
the American Board are ideal. They are 
genuine Congregational churches in Japan. 

Though he found Buddhism in China and 
elsewhere to have degenerated into the dark 
superstitions of pure demonology, in Japan 
he discovered it to be much more vital and 
ethical. There Buddhist temples are still 
increasing, and there are active Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations and even Buddhist 
summer schools of theology! He found Bud- 
dhist priests in conference engaged in-a 
ninety-days discussion of practical religious 
questions, ethical as well as theoretical. The 
pitiful phase of the situation, as he saw it, 
is the persistent attempt of the civic and 
religious leaders to build the ethical life of 
a nation upon simply the emperor cult and 
the imperial rescripts. The Doshisha and 
other Christian colleges in Japan are doing 
a much needed service in the field of liberal 
culture neglected by the government’s edu- 
cational policy. Their standards will doubt- 
less rise still higher under the incentive of 
governmental inspection and military exemp- 
tion. 

OBERLIN IN CHINA 

Dr. King found things moving rapidly in 
China, with the progressive party now in the 
ascendancy and the government genuinely in 
earnest in welcoming western education. 
The awakening of the national spirit and the 
birth of a new patriotism are noteworthy. 
He even noted contribution boxes in some 
government schools where the pupils were 
bringing their voluntary offerings to help the 
government pay its great indemnity debt. 
In the province of Shansi, so recently in the 


thrall of the opium curse, he saw no sig 
of the poppy plant. It has been obliter- 
ated. 

The Oberlin Memorial Academy in 
Tai-ku gave its president a warm wel- 
come. He was delighted with the rejuve- 
nated “Flower Garden Compound,’ now 
the campus of the New Oberlin in Shansi, 
as well as the burial place of the Oberlin 
martyrs of 1900. Here, with an -equip- 
ment of thirty-one buildings in good re- 
pair, a creditable work is being accom- 
plished. It is destined to be a center of 
Christian culture and leadership of wide 
influence; unique, in being housed in 
Chinese buildings, with a faculty both 
Chinese and American but with a trusted 
and efficient Chinese Christian at the 
head, Kung Hsi Hsang (Oberlin ’06), a 
direct descendant of Confucius and a man 
of influence in this, his native city. 

Among the general impressions which 
Dr. King gained from his wide observa- 
tion was the real missionary value of the 
natural sciences and the method of histor- 
ical criticism. The people of the Hast 
need an honest historical eriticism of 
their religious documents. It will come, and 
Christianity will vastly gain thereby. 


THE MISSIONARY HEROES 


Contact with hundreds of missionaries, 
who have to spend so much of their time in 
letter writing—furnishing “thrillers” to us 
at home to startle the dollars from our 
pockets—has reminded Dr. King that we 
have not yet appreciated the serious business 
side of missionary life. He says, “It should 
not be the business of the soldier at the 
front to be a sensational newspaper corre- 
spondent.” Christians at home should far- 
nish the sinews of war without so much 
costly stimulus from the front. ‘Kew of us 
realize how similar the problems of Chris- 
tianity are among the educated classes in 
America and these Oriental lands.” After 
bringing his friendly, constructive faith to 
bear upon the intellectual doubts and diffi- 
culties of Japanese, Chinese and Indian stu- 
dents, he finds essentially the same human 
needs as he finds at the heart of the Ameri- 
can youth to whom he has been giving his 
life. 


Oberlin, O. G. W. FISKE. 


President Mackenzie’s Stay 
in Great Britain 


Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, in restored health, 
is back from his year’s absence spent in 
Europe, ready to take up his duties at Hart- 
ford Seminary. During the fall and early 
winter of last year he was in the quiet vil- 
lage of Cornwall, England, dividing his time 
between golf and the preparation of his 
forthcoming book. ‘The exciting days of the 
British election in the early winter found 
him in London. The following four months 
were spent in Italy. The last of May he 
went to Scotland that he might do his part 
in preparing for the great missionary con- 
ference in Edinburgh. As chairman of Com- 
mission V., he made report to the conference 
upon the Preparation of the Missionary. 
Just before leaving London for home he 
occupied Rev. R. J. Campbell’s pulpit at the 
invitation of the people of the City Temple. 


EDINBURGH AFTERMATH 
In commenting upon the great missionary 


gathering in Edinburgh, President Macken- 
zie characterized it as the greatest event of 
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sworld-wide importance in England during 
the whole year, full as it has been of eventful 
‘interest to English folks. One of its two 
most impressive features was the presence 
sof official representatives from all Christian 
cechurches except the Roman Catholic and 
‘Greek Churehes, sent not by the so-called 
‘Supreme Court or Assembly of each church, 
‘but by their missionary boards. It was the 
first time the churches of the Reformation 
had ever met together in one representative 
assembly through that arm of each church 
concerned solely with the conversion of the 
world. 

Criticism has been made by the most ex- 
treme Protestants.of the exclusion from the 
official reports of missionary work done by 
Protestant churches in lands recognized as 
prevailingly Roman Catholic. President 
Mackenzie admitted that there was undoubt- 
edly some loss in the arrangement but felt 
strongly that compensation lay in the enor- 
mous gain through securing the representa- 
tives of the High Church party, a consum- 
‘mation which could not have been reached 
without this concession. By this sacrifice 
some of the most notable personalities of the 
Conference were able to take part without 
«doing violence to their conscientious scruples. 

The second impressive feature of the Con- 
ference to the mind of President Mackenzie 
‘was the reports of the eight commissions. 
‘Their publication means a world-wide influ- 
ence because of the personnel of the commis- 
ssions and of the representative nature of the 
‘Conference itself. Moreover the volumes 
will provide the material and still more the 
guideposts to what must be called the sci- 
ence of Christian missions. 

President Mackenzie spoke emphatically 
of the effect in increasing the confidence of 
the chureh in its own life and mission. The 
‘Conference will help in removing an obses- 
‘sion of philosophical and critical investiga- 
tion with its exclusive tendency and confront 
it directly with its vital practical task of 
winning the world to Christ. If this truth in 
its full influence can be brought to bear upon 
our ministers and churches, it will be more 
valuable than volumes of apologetics. 

This gathering emphasized the unity of 
the church in a world-wide way scarcely par- 
alleled in the history of Protestantism. The 
significant fact that all these men and 
women not merely discussed great problems 
but repeatedly each day knelt together in 
prayer quickened profound emotion. In this 
most powerful and living way they acknowl- 
edged each other’s Christian standing and 
were made to feel what years of argument 
-could not accomplish that in some way and 
in very truth they were one in Christ. 


SUPPORT FROM THE PRESS 


President Mackenzie was impressed by 
‘the attitude of the press to this great Chris- 
tian event. No religious event in recent years 
—perhaps not even the Pan-Anglican Con- 
ference at Lambeth—has been so fully and 
‘widely reported in the daily press of Great 
Britain. The gauge to this service is fur- 
nished by the London Times. Through the 
winter and spring in a long series of arti- 
-cles it not only dealt with the Conference in 
a general way, but specifically with the ex- 
tensive work of the eight commissions. 
These were followed by daily reports of the 
- Conference itself. 


INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


In commenting upon personalities Presi- 
‘dent Mackenzie said he was immensely im- 
pressed with the high place in which Hng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen put John R. Mott. 
‘This impression did not come entirely from 
the masterly way in which as chairman he 
managed the discussion and business of the 
-executive sessions of the Conference, but also 
from his abiding work among the young men 
-of Cambridge and Oxford. He has more in- 
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fluence in practical Christian affairs among 
certain sections of the Church of England 
than any other man outside the body. 
Silvester Horne is another interesting per- 
son, both as the minister of Whitefield Tab- 
ernacle, with its great institutional, evan- 
gelistie and missionary work and also as a 
radical member, of Parliament. His speech 
on the change of the wording of the king’s 
declaration was his first chance to score in 
Parliament, and he did so in a way to re- 
ceive the highest commendation of the lead- 
ing English papers. President Mackenzie 
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also expressed gratification that Rev. J. D. 
Jones was to represent the Congregational 
Union “at our National Council, because of 
the large influence which he exercises over 
Congregational life and history. 

President Mackenzie’s book on ‘The 
Final Faith” is just now being published in 
HWngland and will soon be brought out in this 
country by the Macmillan Company. It will 
be devoted to the statement of the nature of 
the authority of Christianity as the religion 
of the world. 


Hartford, Ct. Rounpy. 


Congregational House and the Council 


The many visitors from all parts of the 
country who will in the course of the next 
ten days converge in Boston will hardly fail, 
early in their sojourn, to wend their way 
to the Congregational House, located at 
14 Beacon Street. While Tremont Temple 
is the official headquarters of the Council and 
the societies, the denominational building, 
only a few steps away, should be looked 
upon as no less designed to serve the visiting 
brethren. The directors of the Association 
which owns the building will put all the 
committee rooms at the disposal of the Coun- 
cil and will designate some one on every floor 
to act as guide to the various rooms. 

On the first floor are the bookstore, the 
shipping department of the A. B. C. F. M. 
and the business office of the Missionary 
Herald; on. the second the Congregational 
library; on the sixth the offices of the sec- 
retary of the National Council, the American 
Missionary Association, the Congregational 
Education Society, the Church Building So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial 
Supply, the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
sociation, the Seaman’s Friend Society and 
the City Missionary Society. On the seventh 
floor will be found the rooms of the Ameri- 
ean Board and the Woman’s Board, and on 
the eighth floor the offices of The Congrega- 
tionalist, the Hducational and Missionary 
departments of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society and Mr. 
Thomas Todd’s well-known Beacon Press. 

Above this top floor are the roof and 
plenty of sky. From the former, easily 
reached by ascending one flight of stairs, an 
excellent view of the city and suburbs can 
be had, and if any aviators in the vicinity are 


daring to penetrate the undiscovered realms 
of the upper air, their biplanes and mono- 
planes can be more or less plainly seen, 

The Congregationalist herewith extends a 
welcome to the visiting hosts, and its editors 
and business manager trust that while the 
meetings are in progress they will have the 
pleasure of greeting personally many readers 
of the paper. Not only those whom they 
already know personally but any one inter- 
ested in the paper who cares to see its Bos- 
ton offices and the men and women on duty 
there. We would make this invitation as 
comprehensive and personal as possible, for 
we hope to take by the hand many whom we 
have never seen before, as well as our friends 
and acquaintances of former time. 

While The Congregationalist rooms are 
open all day and callers are welcome at any 
time, they will be more likely to find the 
members of the staff at leisure from 4.30 to 
5.80 in the afternoon. That hour will be 
given up daily to the reception of callers, and 
Dr. Winchester and his colleagues in the 
Education Department of the Publishing 
Society and Dr. Ewing, who superintends its 
mission work, will also be ‘at home’ from 
4.30 to 5.30 daily. 

A similar invitation is extended by the 
American Board, the Woman’s Board and the 
Home Societies to all attendants upon the 
Council. Here again, while visitors should 
feel free to call whenever suits their con- 
venience, the last hour in the afternoon, from 
4.30 to 5.30, will be the most opportune time 
for meeting. workers in the various societies. 

Let all come who Can and will, and let 
them be assured in advance of a cordial wel- 
come from their fellow-Congregationalists of 
the Congregational House. P 


' Personalia 
The International Geological Congress 
which met at Stockholm has awarded: the 


Spindiaroff prize of several hundred rubles 
to Dr. John M. Clarke, state geologist of 
New York. 


The new Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republie is John BH. Gillman of 
Massachusetts. He entered the army as a 
boy, running away from home to do so, and 
served through the war until at Gettysburg 
an arm was taken by a fragment of shell. 
He was one of the original members of the 
organization. 


Dr. Henry M. Tenney, pastor emeritus of 
Second Church of Oberlin, O., is devoting 
the first two months of his freedom from pas- 
toral responsibility to an effort to secure a 
much needed fund for the endowment of the 
Oberlin Home for the Children of Foreign 
Missionaries. He is just now in New York 
and New Hngland. 


Mr. John Duxbury, the Hnglish elocution- 
ist whose interpretations of the Book of Job 
and other Scriptures have made him widely 
known among our churches, has returned to 
his home in Manchester, after a tour in the 
United States during which he has given 


recitals at ninety churches and sixteen Chau- 
tauquas. He takes home a good report of 
American friends everywhere, especially in 
Congregational circles. 


A genuine bookman, a librarian of high 
standing in his profession and a substantial 
character were blended in James Lyman 
Whitney who has just died at the age of 
seventy-four in Cambridge. He was con- 
nected for forty years with the Boston Pub- 
lie Library, and the catalogue system which 
he devised is now widely used. He came of 
the famous Whitney family in Northampton. 
His brothers, Josiah and William; also at- 
tained eminence, one as professor of geology 
at Harvard and the other as professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale. 


William Thurston Brown, a Socialist agi- 
tator arrested the other day for addressing 
a street meeting in Salt Lake City in defi- 
ance of an order by the chief of police, was 
formerly pastor of the Congregational church 
in Madison, Ct. Thence he went to Plym- 
outh Cogregational Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
which came to an end under his leadership 
in 1902. Afterwards he appeared as a Uni- 
tarian pastor in Hast Boston. He recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Salt Lake City to devote his time 
to promoting Socialism. 
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Andover’s Part in 


Now that all eyes are looking backward to 
the beginnings of foreign missionary work in 
America a hundred years ago, it may be 
helpful to recall some incidents in the part 
taken in the movement, through God’s provi- 
dence, by Andover Seminary and its earliest 


« 


tig 


Andover Lhil in early days:, Bartlet Chapel and two Seminary dormitories; old Brick Academy at right; Mansion Housez and 


wrofessars’ residences 


missionary students. The retrospect shows 
nothing more clear or significant than this, 
that God’s plan revealed itself in diverse 
places, to different minds, in good measure 
independently of each other. The new enter- 
prise was already developed in England, our 
state missionary societies were slowly grop- 
ing toward it. A few college students were 
secretly thinking and praying about it in 
Williamstown at the same time that men of 
different theological views were uniting in 
the plan to found Andover Seminary, of 
which good Mr. and Mrs. Norris of Salem, 
counting over and praying over their ten 
thousand silver dollars, said, ‘“The theological 
school and the missionary enterprise are the 
same thing.” 


THE IMMORTAL SEVEN 


In June, 1810, there were seven students 
in the new ‘Divinity College’ who had seen 
the heavenly vision and resolved to obey it— 
in chronological order of the classes to which 
they belonged, Adoniram Judson, Samuel 
Newell, Samuel Nott, Gordon Hall, Samuel 
J. Mills, James Richards, Luther Rice. Jud- 
son, of ancient Plymouth, a graduate of 
Brown University, entered first, two weeks 
after the opening of the institution, Oct. 12, 
180S—on the exact anniversary of which date 
will be the prospective pilgrimage from the 
Boston centenary meeting to Andover in 
memory of him and his associates. 

In September, 1809, a godly man in New- 
ark, N. J., wrote to his son in the Seminary 
—the lamented Congar, Judson’s beloved 
roommate, who died soon after—of the won- 
derful effects in that city of Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan’s sermon, preached that year in 
England, The Star in the Hast. A copy of 
it may haye accompanied the letter to Jud- 
son’s room, for just at that time the sermon 
“fell into his hands,” and, as he afterward 
wrote, “produced a very powerful effect on 
my mind. During a solitary walk in the 
woods behind the college, while meditating 
and praying on the subject the command of 
Christ was presented to my mind with such 
clearness and power that I came to a full 
decision.” 

In August, 1809, Newell of Maine, a Har- 
vard graduate, entered and was closely asso- 
ciated with Judson; in November came Nott, 
a Connecticut minister’s son and graduate of 
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the Formation of the American Board 


By Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Andover 


Union College, and Richards from Moses 
Hallock’s historic Plainfield church in West- 
ern Massachusetts, one of the Williams men 
already committed to the movement. 

Thus four men, of different localities and 
colleges, were independently moved by the 


Spirit toward the same work. Nott, the last 


survivor of the band, left most positive state- 
ment that “no man was leader of the move- 
ment.” His own convictions of duty had 
begun the year before while in ‘solitary 
study” at his father’s house; “in my own 
mind the starting point and early progress, 
the essence of the whole, was without any 
knowledge even of those who were so soon to 
be my associates.” 

In February, 1810, came Mills, who had 
been first in time and influence at Williams- 
town, who had been at Yale ostensibly as a 
resident graduate, but really on his mission- 
ary errand, and who now brought his tire- 
less energy and enthusiasm to the ‘Divinity 
College.” His Williams friends, Rice and 
Hall, entered in June. Hall, already decided 
as to his duty, had received a call to settle 
in Woodbury, Ct., but on receiving a letter 
from Judson the week before the Bradford 
meeting gave up his work there; “the next 
rising sun saw him on his way to Andover,” 

The connection of these seven men with the 
formation of the ‘Board’ can be stated 
briefly. Their determination to become mis- 


Phillips Hall at Andover in which Judson, Nott, Mills and: Newell roomec 


sionaries led the professors to arrange a con- 
sultation of ministers at Andover, previous 
to the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
General Association. The meeting was held 
at Professor Stuart’s house on Tuesday, 
June 26. Nott had driven to Newburyport on 
the Saturday before to 
preach for Dr. Spring, who 
returned with him on Mon- 
day. Besides Woods, Grif- 
fin and Stuart of the fac- 
ulty, there were in attend- 
ance Dr. Spring, Dr. 
Worcester of Salen, 
Messrs. Reynolds of Wil- 
mington, Sanborn of Read- 
ing, Snell of North Brook- 
field, John Keep of Bland- 


ford and Mr. Jeremiah 
Hyvarts. The missionary 
candidates were there, 


( Newell voicing their “pur- 
pose and wishes.” They 
were advised to present a 
memorial to the General 
Association to meet~ the 
next day at Bradford. This 
was drawn up by Judson 
(at the request of Spring 
and Worcester, he wrote his 
parents at the time), and signed by himself, 
jNott, Mills, Newell and Rice, the last two 
names being withdrawn lest it should defeat 
the plan to ask for support of so many mis- 
sionaries. 

On Wednesday morning Drs. Spring and 
Worcester rode to Bradford in the latter’s 
chaise—having on the way the memorable 
conversation as to the exact procedure to be 
recommended to the Association—and appar- 
ently sent back word to the students to come 
on with their petition the next day (June 
28). They walked to Bradford; “four young 
gentlemen, members of the Divinity College, 
were introduced;” Judson read the memo- 
rial; the signers “severally made statement 
of their motives and intentions,” and walked 
back to Andover, twenty miles in all— 
“walked along,” Mr. Nott afterward related, 
“anxious and solemn in their aspect and 
spirit, wholly uncertain and perfectly un- 
able to conjecture with any confidence what 
action in regard to the memorial and them- 
selves the Association would feel authorized 
to take.” 

But what they could not conjecture, we at 
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the end of the century know—in part. Those 
“anxious and solemn’ and very tired young 
“men were the immediate occasion of the or- 
ganization of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions! Six of 
their number soon went forth on their great 
errand to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Mills’s short life was one of marked success 
in urging forward the cause at home. But 
the ultimate result who can yet conjecture? 
This Seminary alone trained, in whole or in 
part, during its century on Andover Hill, 
two hundred and forty-eight missionaries, 
two hundred and twenty-two of whom were 
commissioned by the American Board; one 
hundred have given their full lives, short or 
long, to the work, or are still in it; the 
aggregate service of all is five thousand 
years. And the end is not yet! 


ANDOVER’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


One other factor in the movement may be 
properly mentioned here. ‘The society of the 
“Brethren”—“Sol Oriens” at  first—con- 
nected with the development of the mission- 
ary interest at Williams was not transferred 
to Andover until the summer of 1810, and 
Judson, Newell and Nott were not admitted 
to its membership ‘until the following Sep- 
tember. So the missionary students. took 
their united and decisive step in June, 1810, 
not as society ‘Brethren,’ but as. brethren 
of Christ and servants of Christ, resolved to 
obey his last command. 

The little leather-covered record book is 
sacredly preserved in the Semi- 
nary library which contains 
Pliny Fisk’s historical sketch of 
the society and his translation 
of the original cypher, together 
with the Constitution, Transac- 
tions and list of members, all 
carefully copied by Rufus An- 
derson of revered memory, when 
secretary of the society in 1821. 
The names from that date are 
signed in autograph, and such a 
list—Thurston, Temple, Good- 
ell, Lyman, Munson, Riggs, Per- 
kins, Schneider, Stoddard, the 


Binghams, the Blisses, the 
Schaufflers, Blodget, Barnum, 
Capron, Labaree, Scudder, 


Shedd, Thompson, Gordon and 
many others, the last page hav- 
ing these two names close together, Joseph 
Nee-Sima and Robert A. Hume! The record 
closes in 1872. The Society of Inquiry, 
founded in 1811, by Nott, Mills, Richards 
and others, not like the Brethren exclusively 
for pledged missionaries, but to enlist the 
interest of others, had gradually supplanted 
the earlier society in strength and influence. 

Andover Hill does not look now as it did 
a hundred years ago. The place of the min- 


ADONIRAM JUDSON 
SAMUEL NEWELL 


The Memorial Bowlder in the Missionary Woods at Andover 
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Bradford, Mass., house on the right, that in which Anne Haseltine was born. 
leaf, for many years principal of Bradford Academy. From Photo taken in 1860 


isterial consultation was not, as has been 
supposed, the familiar “Stuart house’ of 
later time—William Bartlet was building 
that in 1810—but the historic Judge Phillips 
house just off the main street, successively 
occupied by the early professors until their 
dwellings were ready, later an Academy club 
house, and now demolished. Phillips Hall, 
the only dormitory then erected, is still 
standing; there roomed the first missionary 


The Memorial Bowlder at Andover 


In the “Missionary Woods,” once extending to this spot, 
the first missionary students of Andover Seminary 
walked and talked one hundred years ago, and on 


this secluded knoll met to pray. 

In memory of these men 
SAMUEL NOTT 
GORDON HALL 
LUTHER RICE 


whose consecrated purpose to carry the gospel to the 


heathen world led to the formation of the first 
American society for foreign missions, 


in recognition of the two hundred and forty-eight 


missionaries trained in Andover Seminary, and 


in gratitude to Almighty God, this stone is set up 


in the centennial year of the American Board. 
1910 


students, and ‘Mr. Obookiah,” as the records 
quaintly describe him. The “commons” in 
the rear where they all boarded is gone, but 
“The Old Oak of Andover,” which Mrs. 
Stowe wrote about nearly sixty years ago as 
“the apostle of the primeval forest,’ and 
which Hliphalet Pearson climbed nearly half 
a century before that to locate the future 
Seminary, is close by. A little beyond, the 
cemetery, even then containing the grave of 


SAMUEL J. MILLS 
JAMES RICHARDS 


The next that of Benjaming Green- 


Judson’s roommate and a few others, still 
guards the dust of a host of saintly and 
sainted men and women. Across the field are 
the “Missionary Woods,” where those pio- 
neer students were accustomed to walk, and 
the rocky, wooded knoll, which is well iden- 
tified by the testimony of “Squire Farrar,” 
the early treasurer, brought down to us by 
Professor Park, as the place where they 
prayed together. On this spot, through the 

freewill offerings of Andover cit- 

izens, a native bowlder has just 

been set up, bearing an inscrip- 


tion in enduring brass. This 
inscription is reproduced on 
this page. 


Judson’s Own 
Account 


I have ever thought that the 
providence of God was conspic- 
uously manifested in bringing 
us all together, from different 
and distant parts. Some of us 
have been considering the sub- 
ject of missions for a long time, 
and some but recently. Some, 
and indeed the greater part, had 
thought chiefly of domestic missions, and 
efforts among the neighboring tribes of In- 
dians, without contemplating abandonment 
of country and devotement for life. The 
reading and reflection of others had led them 
in a different way; and when we all met at 
the same seminary, and came to a mutual 
understanding on the ground of foreign mis- 
sions and missions for life, the subject as- 
sumed in our minds such an overwhelming 
importance and awful solemnity as bound 
us to one another and to our purpose more 
firmly than ever. How evident it is that the 
Spirit of God had been operating in different 
places and upon different individuals, prepar- 
ing the way for those movements which have 
since pervaded the American churches, and 
will continue to increase until the. kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Anointed !—Adoniram Jud- 
son, in letter to Luther Rice, July 13, 1830. 


Within Andover’s walls and among its 
own members the scheme for foreign missions 
to be. sustained by the churches of this West- 
ern world first assumed the visible, tangible 
form which gave rise to the Board, and to 
the formal, extensive enlistment in the for- 
eign missionary enterprise of the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Baptist denomina- 
tions. Let us unitedly thank God that it 
was here the sacred stream of the gospel had 
its flow from this our favored land into the 
mighty deserts of the heathen world.—Rufus 
Anderson, at Andover's semi-centennial. 
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The Response of the Churches to the Students’ Challenge 


Historic Scenes at Bradford, Farmington and Salem 


By Rev. T. C. Richards, Warren, Mass. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON 
One of the original Four 


When the paper of the young men from 
Andover was presented to the Massachusetts 
Association on that memorable Thursday 
afternoon, June 28, 1810, it was listened to 
with profound attention. As one who heard 
it said, fifty years later, “It was a sound in the 
tops of the mulberry trees and some of us held 
our breath.” ‘Then followed a short confession 
from each of the signers—in which each laid 
bare his heart as to his personal experience 
and motives. The modest, unpretending, 
consecrated spirit of the young men won. 
While there was questioning and caution, the 
general attitude of those eighteen men repre- 
senting Massachusetts Congregationalism, ac- 
cording to one of the participants, was, “No 
direct opposition, a weak faith, a genial hope, 
rather leaning to a waiting posture. 

The feeling was: “Try it; if the project fail 
it would have an honorable burial.’ ” 


CAUTIOUS BUT SYMPATHETIC 


The Association was inclined to follow the 
leadership of the few men who had investi- 
gated and canvassed the matter. So the 
business was referred to a committee com- 
posed of Drs. Spring and Worcester, with 
Rey. Enos Hale, and thanks to that chaise 
ride they were ready for business. The next 
day, Friday, June 29, the committee made 
its report. The reply to the applicants was 
“that they ought not to renounce the object 
of missions but sacredly to cherish their 
present views.” In order that the proposals 
might take practical, definite shape, it was 
“Voted, That there be instituted by the Gen- 
eral Association, a Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means and adopting and 
prosecuting measures for the spread of the 


NEWELL 


One of the original Four 


SAMUEL 


gospel in heathen lands.” It was further 
voted that there be nine commissioners, four 
from Connecticut and five from Massachu- 
setts. The young men were advised to put 
themselves under the direction and patronage 
of the Board and to ‘thumbly wait the open- 
ings and guidance of Providence in respect 
to their great and excellent design.” Such 


Rev. Noah Porter's parlor table around which the 
original Comnussioners met 


was the birth of the first American Foreign 
Missionary Society. 


AROUND NOAH PORTER’S TABLE 


The next scene in September of the same 
year is in Connecticut, at the parsonage at 
Farmington. Around the small parlor table 
in the “best room” of Rev. Noah Porter and 
his wife (married not yet two years) are 
gathered five distinguished looking men. At 


The Original ‘Students’ 
Challenge to the Churches ”’ 


Presented to the General Association of the 
Congregational. Churches of Massachu- 
setts, at Bradford, June 28, 1810, by four 
students in Andover. 


“The undersigned, members of the Divin- 
ity College, respectfully request the atten- 
tion of their Rev. Fathers, convened in the 
General Association, at Bradford, to follow- 
ing statement and inquiries. They beg 
leave to state that their minds have been 
long impressed with the duty and import- 
ance of personally attempting a mission to 
the heathen; that the impressions on their 
minds have induced a serious and, they 
trust, a prayerful consideration of the sub- 
ject in its various attitudes, particularly in 
relation to the probable success and the 
difficulties attending such an attempt; and 
that, after examining all the information 
they can obtain, they consider themselves 
as devoted to this work for life, whenever 
God, in his providence, shall open the way. 

“hey now offer the following inquiries, 
on which they solicit the opinion and ad- 
vice of this Association. Whether, with 
their present views and feelings, they ought 
to renounce the object of missions, as 
either visionary or impracticable: if not, 
whether they ought to direct their attention 
to the EHastern or Western world: whether 
they may expect patronage and support 
from a Missionary Society in this country, 
or must commit themselves to a European 
society; and what preparatory measures 
they ought to take previous to actual en- 
gagement. 

“The undersigned, feeling their youth and 
inexperience, look up to their fathers in the 
church, and respectfully solicit their advice, 
direction and prayers. 

ADONIRAM JUDSON, JrR., 
SAMUEL Nort, Jr., 
SAMUEL J. MILLS, 
SAMUEL NEWELL. 


SAMUEL WORCESTER 
Furst secretary of the Board 


the head of the table sits John Treadway, one 
of the foremost laymen and public men of 
New England, able theological writer and in- 
fluential member of the Yale Corporation, and 
withal governor of the state. ‘Then, tall and 
powerful man and preacher—eager worker 
for temperance and every forward movement 
is Connecticut’s other representative, Cal- 
vin Chapin of Rocky Hill. Samuel Worces- 
ter, who is acting as scribe and drawing up 
memorable documents, and his friend Samuel 
Spring, are the real leaders in the missionary 
movement among the churches. 

tev. Joseph Lyman, afterwards president 
of the Board, a giant in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils and a power in Federal politics, is the 
third member from Massachusetts. Presi- 
dent Dwight cannot be present on account 
of Yale Commencement duties, and General 
Huntington, his fellow-representative from 
Connecticut, is absent. The two Massachu- 
setts laymen, William Bartlett and S. H. 
Walley, also absent, complete the roll-call 
of the original nine commissioners appointed 
at Bradford. 

Governor Treadwell is appointed the first 
president and remains at the head for thir- 
teen years, and Dr. Worcester is correspond- 
ing secretary for nearly as long, while Jere- 
miah Evarts, made treasurer the next year, 
is in the service of the Board as treasurer 
and afterwards as secretary for twenty-one 
years. Prior to the election of officers a 
constitution was adopted, and the Board 
closed its first session with an Address to the 
Christian Public, which was also a powerful 
appeal for funds. 

Scarcely had the meeting adjourned when 
Noah Porter’s father, seventy-four years old, 
said to the young mistress of the manse, 


JEREMIAH EVARTS, ESQ. ; 
First treasurer of the Board, afterwards secretary — 
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“And how much do 
you think I ought to 
give to this object?” 


“Hive hundred  dol- 
lars,” was the instant 
reply. And the old 


man pledged that 
amount, though it was 
nearly a quarter of all 
that he possessed. 


THE APPEAL TO 
ENGLAND 


Meantime four mis- 
sionaries were waiting 
to be sent out, and the 
Prudential Committee 
felt that it would be 
some time before suf- 
ficent funds would 
come into the treasury 
to make that’ great 
venture, So Judson: 
was sent to Hngland 
to secure, if possible, 
the co-operation of the 
London Missionary Society; to see whether 
the American missionaries could be supported 
by that Seciety for a time without giving 
themselves entirely to its conirol and direc- 
tion. Mills hearing of this attempt wrote: 
“What! is Hngland to support her own mis- 
sionaries and ours likewise? Ob, shame! If 
brother Judson is prepared I would fain press 
him forward with the arm of a Hercules, if I 
had the strength; but I do not like this de- 
pendence on another nation, especially when 
they have done so much and we nothing.” 
The committee found that they must either 
entirely surrender the candidates to the Lon- 
don Society or assume the entire responsibil- 
ity and send them out themselves. This 
latter course they recommended to the next 
meeting of the Board. 

The second meeting of the Board was held 
in Worcester, September, 1811, in the board- 
ing house of Miss Kennedy, where all seven 
members present lodged. The entire receipts 
up to this time were $1,400, but Mrs. Mary 


The New Memorial Tablet at Braaford. The ins¢ 


church that stood here. g 
to millions through churches, schools and hospitals 


iption reads, The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions vas organized Sune 29, 819, in thee the 
Ithas curried the uospel into many lands and ministered 
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Norris of Salem had inade a bequest of 
$30,000 to foreign missions. Thus encour- 
aged they resolved to send out the mission- 
aries-elect. The salaries were fixed at 
$666.66 for married men and their wives and 
single men two-thirds as much. Only one 
member of the Prudential Committee was 
“decidedly in the affirmative” about the mat- 
ter. Some thought Dr. Worcester presump- 
tuous. He replied; “There is money enough 
in the churches.” “I know that very well,” 
said Dr. Spring, “but how can you get at 
it?’ ‘The Lord has the key. And before 
the missionaries shall have reached their 
field of labor we shall have money enough to 
pay their outfit and continue their support.” 
“Well, Brother Worcester, I don’t know but 
it may be so. But it seems to me you haye 


all the faith in the world.” 
THE SALEM ORDINATION 


So it was that on Thursday. Feb. 6, 1812, 
the Tabernacle at Salem was crowded to its 


World” 


Reverse of the new Bradford tablet. The inscription reads, “I am the Light 
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utmost capacity to 
witness the first scene 
of the kind in Amer- 
ica. Samuel Newell, 
Adoniram Judson, 
Samuel Nott, Gordon 
Hall and Luther Rice 
faced an ecclesiastical 
council to give a rea- 
son for the faith that 
was in them, but most 
of all to give expres- 
sion to their reasons 
for entering the for- 
‘eign mission field. The 
examination was more 


than -satisfactory, it 
was inspiring. ine 
council proceeded to 


ordain the first Amer- 
ican foreign mission- 
aries. 

The company of 
young men from Phil- 
lips Academy and An- 
dover Seminary who 
took that sixteen-mile walk on a February 
day were well repaid. There was a scene “of 
solemn grandeur that thrilled every nerve” 
as their friends took their ordination vows. 
But as the audience caught the bright young 
faces of those Bradford Academy girls, Ann 
Haseltine Judson and Harriet Atwood New- 
ell, the grandeur became pathos and smiles 
of approval changed to tears. But young 
men and women alike faced the unknown— 
privation, peril, isolation, hardship, death— 
quietly and trustfully. Judson and Newell, 
with their wives, sailed from Salem in the 
Caravan for Caleutta on Feb. 19. The next 
day Hall, Rice, Nott and Mrs. Nott, who had 
gone by the way of Philadelphia, sailed from 
Newcastle in the Harmony. 

That vision of the Haystack was no longer 
an illusion. America had taken the step 
which was to make her in the best sense a 
world power. American dollars and Ameri- 


can prayers were to support American mis- 
sionaries sent out to the Far Hast. 
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HON. THOMAS C. MacMILLAN 
Moderator 


The: Chicago layman who during the last 
three years has filled the highest office within 
the gift of Congregationalism, before his ele- 
vation to the position gaye much time and 
thought to denominational affairs, being par- 
ticularly interested in the home missionary 
churches throughout the West. During his 
term of office his presence and words have been 
sought in many parts of the eountry. and be 
has gained an exceptional familiarity with de- 
nominational needs and opportunities. He has 
been a member ot both branches of the illinois 
jecisinsure. Mr. LlacMiilan is a sawyer by pro- 
fessio: arcl tiwe been for many years clerk of 
the United States district court for Northern 
illinois. He is a successful Bible teacher and a 
stalwart helper in the leca! church. 


Most of the good enterprises and large under- 
takings in which Boston has 4 shave ciaim the 
indorsement and active support of Ly. Conrad, 
and usually get them. He is a man of abound- 
ing vitality and manages to keep many irons 
hot at the’same time. For a number of years 
he was pastor of the Old South Church in 
Worcester, but for the last four years has been 
at Park Street, Boston, contending successfully 
with down-town problems and infusing into his 
people a new spirit by virtue of which the 


REV. A. Z. CONRAD, D. D. 


church is today stronger and more influential 
than for many years past. 


Born in South Africa, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University which recently bestowed upon 
him a.doctorate of laws, and a pastor of Morn- 
ingside Congregational Church in that city. 
President Mackenzie has thrown himself vigor- 
ously into the religious life of America, serving 
first as professor in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and since 1903 as president of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He is a_ thorough 
scholar, a gifted public speaker, the author of 
books of high repute and, withal, a man of 
affairs who exerts a wide and growing influ- 
ence. 


Our brethren across the water could have 
sent to us at this time no more representative 
leader than Dr. Thompson whose work as sec- 
retary’ for many years of the London Mission- 
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Who’s Who in the Boston Meetings 


ary Society has given him international reputa- 
tion, and he was among the few men honored 
at the recent World’s Missionary Conference by 
a special degree from Edinburgh University. 
He has been chairman of the Congregational 
Union of Great Britain and Wales, has traveled 


PRES. W. D. MACKENZIE, D.D. 
Preacher 


extensirei7, made valuable contributions to lit- 
erature and become one of the vest-known mis- 
sionary administrators in the world. 


THOMPSON, D. D. 


REV. R. WARDLAW 
English Delegate 
Dr. Speer will be prominent among the fifty 


men from other missionary societies whom the 
American Board has invited to attend its cen- 
tennial. Like Mr. Mott he is a man of unusual 
proportions and the two have worked in utmost 
harmony for many years side by side on the 
same platforms and shoulder to shoulder. in 


ROBERT BH. SPEER, D. D. 


developing Christian life among the collegians 
of. the country. Mr. Speer’s official relations 
are with the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions of which he has been secretary since 
1891. He has been round the world, visited 
South America, written important volumes on 
missions as well as several strong books bearing 
upon the personal Christian “life.. 


Chosen in 1901 secretary of the National 
Council, Dr. Anderson, with his headquarters 
in Boston, has sought assiduously to promote 
denominational interests. He has improved 
the Year-Book in noticeable ways, adding sev- 
eral valuable features, and he has given freely 
of his counsel to churches seeking and needing 
it. Before he assumed this office Dr. Anderson 
was pastor in Meriden, Ct. He is one of the 
trustees of Hartford Theological Seminary and 
has written several pamphlets relating to Con- 
gregationalism. 


Two hundred words to the minute are not 
an unusual record for Dr. Smith, whether talk- 
ing Chinese or English, whether on a platform 
confronting great audiences or chatting with a 
friend over the dinner table. But this yeteran 
missionary in China is a doer of deeds as well 
as a racy and effective public speaker. He has 
been in China almost forty years and knows 


REY. ASHER ANDERSON 
Sccretury 


all sides of the Life of tbat vast empire az Zew 
men do. His books, “Chinese Charactariscties,” 
“China in Convulsion,” “village Lifs in Caina,” 
have become standard volumes. Since 1906 he 
has been missionary at large of the American 


Board, and his reputation among his fellow-— 


missionaries of all denominations was attested 
by his choice as American chairman of the 
great centenary conference in Shanghai three 
years ago. ; 


As a sociological ‘‘go between’? Mr. Stelzle 
has no’ superior. He has superintended the de- 
partment of church and labor in the Presbyte- 
rian church since its inception in 1903 and so 
successful was he in that capacity that two 
years ago additional responsibility with relation 
to immigrants was placed upon him. He car- 
ried a dinner pail himself in earlier life when 
he was a machinist, and organized labor recog- 
nizes in him an embodiment of the desire now 
gaining strength among many churches to come 
into more friendly relations with the men who 
work with their hands. Mr. Stelzle has fought 
valiantly in the Anierican Federation of Labor 
to prevent its domination by the saloon ele- 
ment. Two of his well-known books are ‘‘Chris- 
tianity’s Storm Center” and “Lettérs from a 


REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH, D. D. 
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Who’s Who'in the Boston Meetings © 


Working Man.” Every week matter from his 
pen appears in scores of labor papers through- 
out the country. 


The incarnation of good cheer and brotherli- 
ness, Dr. Boynton has loved Congregational 
ideals and served faithfully the denomination 
from his youth up. In his successive pastor- 
ates in Haverhill and Boston, Mass., in Detroit, 
Mich., and now over the Clinton Avenue Church 
in Brooklyn, the spirit of comradeship has 
prompted him to respond to countless requests 
for assistance from his brethren in fields large 
and small. He has been an efficient working 
member of the executive boards of at least 
three of the national societies and has been 
president of the Home Missionary Society. As 


pastor of a leading church, chaplain of Pratt 
equally acceptable speaker at occa- 
ecclesiastical, 


Institute, 


sions convivial and popular 


RBY. CHARLES STELZLE 


preacher at many of the colleges, Dr. Boynton 
is one of the most influential men in Congrega- 
tionalism today. 


A layman who can preach as good a sermon 
as the ayerage minister, a state university pres- 
ident, who is always ready to speak a good 
word for the smaller denominational college, a 
Yale graduate and professor there for twenty 
years, a hearty, whole-souled man who abhors 
fuss and feathers is Cyrus Northrop whom the 
denomination honored by making him moder- 
ator of the Worcester Council in 1889. He has 
been trying hard to get released from presi- 
dential duties at the University of Minnesota, 
where he has held the helm since 1884. But 
though his resignation has been accepted, no 
one has yet been chosen to take his place. His 
friends do not easily credit his own assertion 
that he is over seventy-five years old. 


The week before the Boston meetings will see 
the inauguration of Dr. Burton as second pres- 
ident of Smith College. The choice of him as 
suecessor to L. Clark Seelye is in itself a trib- 
ute to Dr. Burton’s intellectual abilities and 
.personal qualities. He has been abroad this 


REV. NHHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 
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past year with a view to equipping himself bet- 
ter for his important tasks. His scholarship is 
of the first rank. He has taught Greek at 


PRES. CYRUS NORTHROP, LL. D. 


Carleton College and Systematic Theology at 
Yale Divinity School. He is exceptionally well 
versed in philosophy, as his book, ‘‘The Problem 
of Evil,’ shows. 


PRES. M. L. BURTON, D. D. 


One of the grand old men of Congregational- 
ism who has endeared himself particularly to 
the younger generation by his simple, kindly 
spirit, who has touched the life of the denomi- 


REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


nation and the country at many points and who 
is still an efficient force for righteousness, is 
Dr. Gladden. The number and quality of his 
books would do credit to any one whose sole 
vocation was that of authorship. But all these 
years he has been, and still is, a hard working 
city pastor concerned with the practical prob- 
lems of the ministry and the Christian life. He 
was moderator of the Des Moines National 
Council, and during the three ensuing years 
visited the churches in many parts of the coun- 
try. He has served as a member of the city 
government in Columbus, and his recent article 


WRANK GAYLORD COOK 


in the Oentury on The Municipal Church has 
attracted much attention. 


As chairman of the Committee of Thirty in 
charge of the local arrangements Frank Gay- 
lord Cook, during the last year, has probably 
given more time and thought to the coming 
meetings than any one else, with the possible 
exception of Secretary Anderson. He has kept 
a firm hand on the multitudinous details that 
need to be carefully attended to if so great a 
gathering is to pass off successfully. Mr. Cook 
is a cheery, cultured layman in middle life, a 
Harvard graduate who practices law in Boston. 
He takes an active interest in church matters, 
has been president of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club and in his own church, the Shep- 
herd Memorial at Cambridge, he is an office 
bearer and an influential worker. 


Hon. BE. S. Draper who will extend the wel- 
come of the state to the Council has been Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts for the last two years. 
His home is at Hopedale, Mass., in many re- 


GOVERNOR DRAPER 


spects a model industrial community which he 
and other members of his family have built up 
in connection with their manufacturing busi- 
ness. He is prominently identified with the 
business interests of the state and of New Eng- 
land. He has proved an efficient and courage- 
ous executive. His religious affiliations are 
with the Unitarian denomination. He is a 
loyal supporter of his own church, and his 


practice illustrates his firm belief in regular 
churchgoing. 
Epitors’ Norn.—The men who are briefly 


noticed. on this and the preceding page repre- 
sent only a fraction of the speakers who are 
scheduled to take part in the ten days’ meet- 
ings. Indeed, including all who are announced 
as speakers in connection with the Council it- 
self, the American Board Centenary, the Home 
Societies and the Brotherhood, the list already 
stretches out to 148 names. We have sought 
in our selection of photographs in this issue to 
bring to the front men identified with differ- 
ent phases of the Boston meetings, and this 
first installment of portraits will be followed by 
another in our issue of next week. 
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Questions of Polity at the 
National Council 


BY PRES. FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, D. D. 
Wasieburn College, Topeka, Kan. 


The past triennium has been a period of 
marked advance in Congregational polity. 
As the report of the Council’s committee on 
polity will show, ten ofthe eleven recom- 
mendations approved by the Council of 1907 
at Cleveland have been substantially adopted 
by our churches at large. What is more to 
the point, their history shows that the com- 
mittee of 1907 correctly interpreted and out- 
lined the trend of denominational opinion. 
There seems to be little likelihood of any re- 
tracing of the steps already taken. Congre- 
gationalism has made up its mind to be col- 
lectively as well as individually efficient. 

Much progress is to be made before we 
shall attain an adequate administration sys- 
tem which will achieve national unity with- 
out weakening our sense of personal or local 
independence. Some of this progress should 
be registered at the coming Council, but a 
decided difference of opinion exisis regarding 
its extent. We can do a few definite things 
and take steps regarding a few others. 

One matter given much attention during 
the preceding triennium and approved at 
Cleveland by the adoption of the report of 
the sessional Committee of Twenty-eight, 
headed by Dr. Boynton, was the question of 
organic union with the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. Enthusiasm over this plan 
seems to have waned greatly during the past 
three years. We have entered as a denomi- 
nation heartily into the federation of 
churches, but have taken no further steps 
toward an act of union. In the form pre- 
sented at that time the question of union 
seems no longer a live issue. 

Three questions of great importance the 
Council should debate with freedom. They 
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are the relation of the seven national socie- 
ties to the churches, the frequency of Coun- 
cil meetings and the revision of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Council. The first 
one is of greatest importance. On its de- 
termination hang many other decisions. 
Many desire an undisputed and complete 
control of our associated missionary and be- 
nevolent work by the churches on some uni- 
form plan. If the Council expresses itself in 
regard to this with clearness, a way can be 
devised of putting its conclusions into prac- 
tice. But no one should expect the new 
scheme to begin at once. It will involve all 
soris of technical complications, requiring 
patient adjustment. The Council can ex- 
press ils will only in general terms. 

Four other questions of varying import- 
ance will probably be before the Council for 
consideration and approval. One which is 
likely to be adopted without debate is the 
recommendation of the committee on polity 
that the conferences and associations be 
urged to establish a system of advisory or 
prudential committees such as several states 
have worked out with success. It will afford 
a ready means of getting a referendum of 
any sort before the churches, and be vastly 
useful to°each conference, 

Another matter not unlikely to be pre- 
sented and approved is the establishment of 
the National Congregational Brotherhood as 
a department of the Council, just as each 
State Brotherhood is being related to its 
Conference. 

Of the two remaining proposals one simply 
needs reaflirmation, so that there may be no 
question regarding the will of the denomina- 
tion. It relates to the moderatorship. The 
other proposal is sure to invite and receive 
prolonged debate. It is that we enlarge the 
scope of the secretaryship. No one who has 
worked in Congregational House at Boston, 
or who compares our minutes with those of 
other religious bodies would minimize for a 
moment the great value of the services which 
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our honored Dr. Anderson is rendering. The 
suggestion of an enlargement of the scope of 
the office is in no way to be construed as a 
criticism of his work. He has accomplished 
wonders with the means at his disposal. 

But Congregationalism needs acknowl- 
edged leadership. The report of the com- 
mittee on polity will show that, while most 
of our siates are contemplating changes of 
polity, each goes at its reform in its own 
way. On the other hand, few states are un- 
willing to consider and adopt proposals 
which register the ripe experience of the de- 
nomination. With an unsalaried moderator 
of national proportions and great spiritual 
power, one of our most representative men, 
whom the denomination will delight to 
honor, free to inspire us all by his acts and 
utterances to a reasonable unity of purpose 
and endeavor, and with a secretary who shall 
not only be responsible for the active man- 
agement of such interests as are placed in 
charge of the Council and not otherwise pro- 
vided for, but shall be recognized as a leader 
among the churehes, our welcomed counselor 
and active promoter of our common interests, 
we may have the leadership we need. It will 
cost us something, for the existing editorial 
and office work must be carried on with 
little diminution of expense, but it will be a 
choice investment for Congregationalism. 

Some of these questions cannot possibly be 
settled by this Council. They should be 
freely debated. If possible, the Council 
should express its pleasure regarding them 
in definite resolutions. The task of giving 
final embodiment to such resolutions in de- 
nominational usages will probably have to 
be intrusted to a carefully chosen, fairly 
representative commission, empowered, if 
necessary, to make a referendum to the 
churehes, and charged with the duty of re- 
porting back to the next Council a new con- 
stitution and by-laws for the Council. Such 
a procedure will be orderly, fair and in ac- 
cordanee with our history. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL NUMBERS 


are Ol ices 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT ISSUES OCTOBER 1, 8, 15, 22 AND 29. 


In view of the concentration of denominational interest during October upon the 
Boston meetings of the National Council and the National Societies The Congregationalist 
and Christian World will séek to promote, conserve and extend that interest in all of 


the five numbers which it will publish during October. 


That dated Oct. 1, consisting 


of seventy-two pages, will furnish a remarkable exhibition of the present day activities 
of the denomination as carried on by its societies, colleges and theological seminaries. 
This issue as well as those of October 8 and 15 will contain much information of value 


to those intending to be present during the ten days of the Council. 
Board Centennial will receive ample attention. 
going people will be set forth. 


The American 


The attractions of Boston to church- 
The issues of October 22 and 29 will furnish extended 


and interesting reports of the meetings themselves—not simply a dry summary of 
routine events, but picturesque and instructive stories such as the average layman will 
be glad to read. The reports will be amply illustrated with photographs taken on 


the ground. 


These will be just the issues to put into the hands of those friends who should become familiar with all our — 


Congregational institutions, to mail to friends at a distance and to keep for future reference. 


In order to give a 


wide circulation, the five will be mailed direct from this office to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents in 
stamps or any other form of money. Please address 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Nation-wide and the World-wide Work of 


Congregationalism 


Co GREGATIONALISM has contributed far beyond any other polity to 

the fashioning of the political ideals of the United States. It has sought more 
than any other polity on American soil to promote education. It has been for- 
ward in missionary activity. It has maintained a high, strenuous ideal of the 
Christian life. It has been a prime force in the political, intellectual, and 
spiritual development of America. WILLISTON, WALKER 
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SYJONGREGATIONALISM has never lived unto itself. It 
\/ took form three hundred years ago in organized churches 
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VY in order that it might better meet the needs of men. 

EBS American Congregationalism today has something tangible 

to show for its efforts in the form of churches, Sunday 

schools, colleges and hospitals in almost every clime. Never were there 
so many patient, able, and self-denying men and women at work under 
the banner of Congregationalism. Through its accredited societies, our 
more than six thousand churches spend nearly two and a half million 
dollars annually. The denomination makes no formal claim to the 
ownership and direction of many schools and colleges associated with it. 
It rejoices that they are doing a work unlimited by denominational 
boundaries. Yet it is well from time to time to group, as has been done 
on the ensuing pages, societies and institutions which may be fairly asso- 
ciated with Congregationalism because of their origin and sympathies. 
Although the story of what they are doing all over the world cannot be 


in every line a startling one, it is worth reading in order that a sense of 
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its variety and value may be gained, and that those supporting the work, 
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and those so bravely and unselfishly doing it, may be more closely linked 
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Rounding Out the Century 
The Record of the American Board for the Last Three Years 


The best thing the American Board has 


done during the past three years is to send, 


the gospel to the Albanians. There was a 
“Man of Macedonia” who came to us, not in 
vision, but in flesh and blood, and pleading 
with us to establish schools and churches 
among the people of Albania. The story 
reads like a romance—how this Macedonian 
ery kept sounding in our ears; how the Pru- 
dential Committee refused to respond unless 
a special fund of $25,000 should be raised 
for that purpose; how the raising of this 
money fell in a year when we had the largest 
debt in our history and seemed to be an im- 
possible task; how at last two. good friends 
came forward and furnished the full amount; 
how, then, the search for the missionaries be- 
gan; how, after a delay which seemed most 
unfortunate but which proved highly provi- 
dential, Rey. and Mrs. Phineas B. Kennedy 
and Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. Erickson were 
secured; how these workers arrived just at 
the outbreak of the Turkish revolution and 
found the doors opening to them on every 
side; how the first cordiality of the people 
was followed by a reaction, driving the 
Hricksons from their station; how this re- 
action was in turn followed by an even wider 
opening of doors—some day the story must 
be written up in all its wonderful details. 

Who dares to prophesy what will be the 
outcome of this venture, the sending of the 
gospel to an entirely new people and such 
a noble, sturdy race as the Albanians! Prac- 
tically every great mission of the Board be- 
gan in as inconspicuous a way as this. It 
certainly is gratifying to know that in a 
period of severe retrenchment, when the 
thought has been of transferring missions to 
other societies, through the generosity of 
two friends and the self-sacrifice of four mis- 
sionaries we have been able to inaugurate 
this new work. 


TURKEY COMES TO THE FRONT 


The three years have seen the great dem- 
ons‘ration in Turkey. ‘In all the history of 
the Loard nothing more drastic or far-reach- 
ing has happened than the political overturn 
in the Turkish Empire. It often happens 
that political changes, even on a large scale, 
have no vital bearing upon the progress of 
the gospel; but the revolution in Turkey 
proves to be an event of first magnitude in 
the missionary as well as. in the political 
world. Moreover it is conceded on every 
hand that the revolution itself, to a large ex- 
tent, is the result of the work of the Amer- 
ican Board missionaries. * Being practically 
the only Board at work in European Turkey 
and Asia Minor, it became incumbent upon 
us to concentrate our labors there as in no 
other region, until we found that one-third 
of all our work was in that land. It hs 
required not a little faithfulness, amounting 
even to courage, for the Prudential Commit- 
tee to keep on in Turkey in the face of so 
little interest on the part of the general 
Christian public. But Turkey’s hour came 
at last. And What a coming! No one, not 
even the veteran missionaries and those in 
closest touch with public affairs, foresaw 
such a complete revolution of governmental 
institutions and sentiment. Hven now the 
surprise and joy of the missionaries cannot 
find adequate expression. 

The effect of the revolution upon the work 
of the American Board is vast. For the 
first time we have practically free access to 
the ruling class in Turkey, the Moslems. 
Already they are crowding our schools and 


By Secretary Cornelius H. Patton 


hospitals, and the missionaries are at their 
wit’s ends to provide proper accommodation. 
Attention has been called to the fact that as 
a result of the Armenian massacres in 1895 
about 16,000 orphans came upon the hands 


REV. HERMAN N. BARNUM, D.D. 


Appointed 1858 to Turkey 
Died at Harpoot, May 19, 1910 
Fifty-two years of service 


of our missionaries. During these fifteen 
years these orphans have been attending our 
schools and for the most part they have come 
into the Christian life. The fact that they 
are ready now to serve their people as teach- 
ers and in other capacities just at the hour 
when their people need them most, and when 
the new government is seeking to establish 
schools in every community, indicates a 
“Wonder-Working Providence of God” in 
our own time. What more can we ask in 
the way of divine approbation and favor 
than we have received in Turkey? Now is 
the time to push forward in that land. If 
we fail to develop our work in the next ten 
years the loss will be irreparable. If the 
Congregational people see their opportunity 
and are faithful to their missionaries in that 
land in the coming years they will be able to 
give Turkey -to the world as a Christian 
nation. 
THE FAR BAST 


In order to appreciate what is going on 
in the Far Hast, we need to consider the 


REY. 
Went to Micronesia in original Morning Star in 1856 
Died at Baltimore, Oct. 25, 1908 
Fifty-two years of service 


HIRAM BINGHAM, D. D. 


work against the background of certain 
world conditions. The four outstanding 
facts in the world today, so far as events re- 
late to the spread of the Kingdom, are: 

1. The new nationalistic spirit in the 
Nearer and the Farther East. The awaken- 


ing of Oriental nations to self-realization 
and their plans for national unity and prog- 
ress are one of the great events in history. 

2. The loosening hold of the non-Christian 
religions. Coincident with the development 
of a national spirit is the breaking down of 
ancient traditions and superstitions and the 
opening of the minds of the people to truer 
ethical and s)iritual conceptions. This is 
very marked in India, China and Japan. 

3. Over against the above two consider- 
ations, consider the dominance of the Prot- 
estant type of Christianity. Recent events 
in France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, indi- 
cating the loosening hold of the Roman Cath- 
olic ‘Church, are too evidently significant to 
call for comment. More than ever is it be- 
coming manifest that the nations which are 
making progress and are doing the great 
work of the world are those nations which 
are dominated by the Protestant spirit of 
freedom. 

4. The final fact, and one bearing close 
relation to the above three, is the emergence 
of America as a world power. America and 
Great Britain together form the greatest 
force in the world for human betterment. 
To these two great Protestant nations more 
than any others is the religious welfare of 
mankind committed. As America grows in 
population, wealth and political influence, it 
becomes increasingly evident that she must 
project herself into the neediest parts of the 
earth. 

Events of the past three years in the Far 
Past are all in line with the indications of 
these world facts. Japan becomes free from 
missionary control, and the Kumi-ai churches 
take on full self-support. This is an event 
of great significance. In China transforma- 
tions are so rapid as to amaze the world. 
If present conditions are somewhat chaotic 
as to national development, there can be no 
question as to the steady march of the native 
church. On every side is recognized the 
growing influence of America. In India the 
influence of the American missionaries is 
being recognized more and more as a mighty 
factor in the building of the empire. The 
Congregational missionaries, with their broad 
comprehension, their tolerance and yet their 
strong evangelical emphasis, occupy a posi- 
tion of peculiar advantage. The union 
movement in South India is the leading 
event of the triennium in, that land. 

While space forbids detailed treatment of 
conditions in Africa, it should We said, cer- 
tainly of South Africa, that the same condi- 
tions which are working for progress through 
consolidation of missionary institutions in 
India apply also to this region. It is too 
early to prophesy the outcome, but there is 
strong promise of a great coming together 
in Natal and a corresponding advancement 
of the work. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


Without question the greatest administra- 
tive event of the past three years in the 
missionary world is the World Missionary 
Conference at Hdinburgh at which some 160 
Protestant missionary societies were repre- 
sented. For the first time in the series of | 
decennial world conferences the Church of 
England was represented. The presence of 
her bishops was a notable contribution both 
to the significance and contents of the gath- 
ering. The important step toward mission- 
ary co-operation which was there taken has 
been much commented upon and need not be 
emphasized here. What we do desire to say 
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is that next to plans for co-operation the 
most striking thing at the Conference was 
the universal recognition of the value of the 
American way in missionary work. I refer 
to the emphasis which the American societies 
have ‘placed upon the development of the 
Native Church as the main reliance for the 


REY. ROBERT ELMER CHANDLER 


B. A. Yale 
B.D. and Fellowship Man, Vale 
Appointed to North China Mission 


evangelization of each nation. The formula, 
a “self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
propagating native church,” which entered so 
largely into the discussions at Hdinburgh. 
has been used for decades by the American 
Board and represents the accepted policy of 
this Board practically from the beginning. 
This policy is really the working out abroad 
of American ideals of democracy in Church 
and State. Naturally the democratic ideal 
has been subject to not a little examination 
and criticism by some of the older Boards in 
Great Britain and Europe. The more do we 
rejoice over their frank recognition at Hdin- 
burgh of the value of the American way. 
While the American Board in no wise de- 
sires to arrogate to itself the leadership in 
this movement, we certainly do rejoice that 
it has been possible for us to exert a strong 
influence in that direction. The progress of 
our work during the past three years, espe- 
cially in Japan and Turkey, strongly con- 
firms our position. During this same period 
Prof. Edward C. Moore’s happy expression, 
“the naturalization of Christianity,” has 
come into yogue and has proved to be 

phrase around which may be conveniently 
gathered the various modern conceptions of 
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missionary work for which this Board stands 
pre-eminently. = 
NEW RECRUITS 


After all, nothing better has been done 
during these three years than the sending 
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out of one hundred splendid new. recruits. 
The Board from the beginning has been 
noted for the great men and women it has 
sent into the field. We have had a magnifi- 
cent history hecause we have had magnifi- 
cent men. The standard of the Board, al- 
ways high, is being steadily raised. We may 
rest assured that the great reputation of the 
Board in the past will not be dimmed. 

The past three years have seen a notable 
increment in our forces. While we have 
lost such grand old heroes as Dr. Hiram 
Bingham of Micronesia and Dr. Herman N. 
Barnum of Turkey, whose faces look out 
upon us from these pages, we have been able 
to place in the field a choicer body of new 
workers than in any other recent triennium. 
The five men whose pictures appear in this 
article are all honor men, having achieved 
the highest standing in their respective sem- 
inaries. Others who may not have ranked 
with them in scholarship are fully as capable 
in other ways. 


AS TO FINANCES 


During the history of one hundred years 
there has been developed such a science of 
missions that we may say most of the prob- 
lems connected with the method of world 
evangelization have been solved. The trou- 
ble is with ‘the home base.” We here at 
home seem to be the only serious problem. 


REY. 
B. A. Worcester University 
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MURRAY SCOTT FRAME 


What, then, of the finances of the triennium? 
The receipts of the Board for the past three 
years have been as follows: 1908, $887,- 
999.15; 1909, $953,573.69; 1910, $989,- 
408.74; total, $2,780,981.58. That progress 
is being made is evident when we compare 
these figures with those for the preceding 
triennium, which are as follows: 1905, $752,- 
149.75; 1906, $918,159.64; 1907, $920,- 
384.09; total, $2,585,693.48. The gain for 
the three years is $195,288.10. 

Lest we may be exalted overmuch, it may 
be added that the cost of the work is stead- 
ily and even rapidly advancing. The fact is 
we have just about caught up with the cost 
of conducting the work as it was several 
years ago. ‘To conduct the work on the 
present basis without annual deficit will re- 
quire a round million dollars. The churches, 
however, will never be satisfied with merely 
catching up. They will want to move for- 
ward. When the churches raise their full 
apportionment the increase will be sufficient 
for a marked advance in the work. The next 
year should see this goal reached. It has 
been necessary during the past three years 
to raise the salaries in several of our mis- 
sions on account of the increased. cost of 
living. At the same time the expense of 
conducting our schools, colleges and hospitals 
and in employing native pastors has mate- 
rially increased, entailing a heavier burden 
of appropriation. After careful study it was 
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found that we were keeping our mission- 
aries on the field for too long a term of serv- 
ice. Many of them were breaking down be- 
cause of the severe and long-continued strain. 
It has therefore been decided to reduce the 
period of service between furloughs to seven 
years in temperate climates and to five years 
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in tropical climates. This will result in 
more missionaries being at home to visit the 
churches and to stir up our constituents. 

During the triennium a mighty, new 
agency for the raising of funds has appeared 
in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, This 
movement is just beginning to find itself, 
and after the series of conventions of the 
past year, culminating in the Chicago Con- 
gress, it is in a position to do thorough and 
intensive work. Its function so far has been 
that of securing the attention of the men of 
the churches by drastic methods. When a 
railroad is built it is necessary to use a good 
deal of dynamite to blow out rocks and other 
obstructions and to clear the way for more 
careful and constructive work. The Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement so far has been 
doing its dynamiting and now it means to 
level the road and lay the rails. 

Such, in rough, is the record of the past 
three years, by which the Board rounds out 
its first century. It certainly is a remark- 
able fact that coincident with our centennial 
year occur two such events as the National 
Missionary Congress of Laymen at Chicago 
and the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh. We enter upon our new century 


PORTER 
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with the air about us vibrant with expecta- 
tion. All the signs are good. If our 
churches catch the vision of the vast possi- 
bilities of this work, we can promise a record 
for the next three years, in giving at home 
and in achievement abroad, far better than 
that outlined above. 
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The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


This is a year of jubilee to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, for during 
the past year it has paid off its burdensome 
debt, met all its obligations and closed its 
books on March 81 with all bills paid. For 
the first time in a long period it began its 
fiscal year with a small balance in the treas- 
ury, and by careful management has carried 
the work steadily forward, meeting its bil’s 
promptly every month, without making a 
loan for current expenses during the dull 
summer months. 

The management of the Society is in the 
hands’ of a Board of Directors consisting of 
twenty-five members. Hach Constituent 
State Society nominates its own director, 
but he is elected by the National Society. 
The organization now includes nineteen of 
these Constituent State Societies, each hay- 
ing the oversight of the work in its own 
state. Two of these, Washington and Min- 
nesota, became self-supporting and entered 
the constituent relation early this year. 
These nineteen Constituent State Societies 
contribute to the treasury of the parent 
Society a percentage of receipts from living 
donors within their territory, unless the 
gifts are otherwise especially designated. 
This percentage is fixed each year at the 


A Promising City Field 


annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
according to the needs and demands of the 
work in the individual states. 

The National Society conducted work dur- 
ing the past year in twenty-eight states and 
territories, including Alaska, none of which 
have yet been able to come to self-support. 
Thus the parent Society, supplemented by 
the efforts of the Constituent States, carried 
forward an aggressive work in forty-four 
states and territories. 

The number of missionaries under commis- 
sion for the whole or a part of the year was 
1,577, and they have cared for 2,304 churches 
and preaching stations. Connected with 
these churches are 2,176 Sunday schools. Of 
the churches, 348 held services in foreign 
tongues, sixteen different languages being 
used. The languages were German, Bohe- 
mian, Italian, Swedish, Danish-Norwegian, 
Welsh, Finnish, Armenian, Spanish, French, 
Syrian, Polish, Albanian, Greek, Portuguese 
and Croatian. The largest foreign work was 
carried on among the German people, ninety 
churches using that language. 

During the year 118 new churches were 
organized, 80 new church buildings erected 
and 85 parsonages built. The number of 
churches coming to self-support for the year 
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ending March 31, 1910, was 96, and during 
that same period 28 churches which had 
formerly been self-supporting were again 
compelled to ask for aid. 


A Home Mission Church in Wyoming 


In addition to the above figures the Soci- 
ety has this year secured from various city 
societies which aid in the support of pastors 
statistics of their work. These show a total 
of 57 churches aided, of which 48 were Eng- 
lish-speaking and 9 foreign. There were 58 
Sunday schools in connection with them, and 
74 ministers were under commission of these 
societies for the whole or a part of the year. 
This makes a total of 1,651 ministers serving 
2,361 churches and preaching stations, with 
2}234 Sunday schools. } 

The net receipts of The Congregational 
Tiome Missionary Society for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1910, were as follows: 


From contributions.......... $108,344.75 
From legacies’... . 0.000. sue Osy Oss) 
Krom. investments <\scresiterene 23,821.01 
From “Together Campaign”... 146,285.87 

$432,214.54 


In addition, the Constituent State Socie- 
ties received $266,067.29. Adding this to the 
receipts of the National Society, and deduct- 
ing the amount sent by the National Society 
to the State Societies, $36,106.44, we have a 
total of $662,175.19, or $139,199.68 more 
than the previous year. In addition to this, 
the city societies raised for the support of 
pastors, $36,363.14, making the grand total 
contributed for Congregational home mis- 
sions for the year, $698,538.33. 

Since the organization of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in 1826 it has expended over 
twenty-five millions of dollars in» extending 
the Kingdom of Christ in needy sections of 
our land. Our missionaries began their work 
in the Hast, and pushed forward, sometimes 
in advance of civilization, across the prairies 
and rivers of the great West, planting 
churches at strategic points, and have exer- 
cised an influence the value of which can 
never be estimated. Out of this work have 
grown many colleges and higher institutions 
of learning which have been a blessing and 
inspiration, both from a patriotic and Chris- 
tian standpoint. Of the six thousand Con- 
gregational churches in the country, this 
Society and its auxiliaries have organized 
more than four-fifths. 
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Up to within a comparatively few years 
the term “home missions” has meant pri- 
marily to our minds a pushing of the King- 
dom out to the frontier settlements. It still 
means that, but it means more than that. 


‘The home mission field of today represents 


four distinct types of work, their relative 
importance depending upon the viewpoint of 
the observer. They are as follows: 

VWirst, the frontier, and we have one. The 
Reclamation Act and the various irrigation 
projects are opening up hitherto arid lands 
for cultivation. The eleven irrigation dams 
already under construction will open lands 
sufficient to care for twenty millions of peo- 
ple. In addition, yast sections of territory 
in the region from Canada to Mexico and 
east of the Rocky Mountains is being opened 
up by new lines of railway. These consti- 
tute our frontier. a 


Second, the problesif: of our cities, the 
growth of which is appalling. Never in the 
history of the world has there been an equal 
to it. Within a few years at the present 
ratio of growth the cities will become the 
controlling factor in the affairs of our coun- 
try, and will prove a menace such as has 
threatened no other nation. The seeds of 
righteousness must be planted at once in 
these our centers, and carefully nourished to 
bring a harvest of good citizenship. 

Third, the immigrant. He is everywhere. 
We find him along our new lines of railway. 
We find him taking up the land. We find 
him in greater numbers in our cities, where 
he takes naturally to politics and is to be- 
come an increasingly important factor in the 
government or misgovernment of these cities. 
The Church must throw about him her good 
influence and teach him the value of good 
citizenship, and that this country is attract- 
ive to him because the religion of ‘Jesus 
Christ is incorporated into the corner stone 
of every one of our great commonwealths. 
One of the most interesting forms of home 
mission work is that done at Bllis Island by 
our missionary there, Miss Donna Panayo- 
tova, and some of the pathetic incidents oc- 
curring almost daily in connection with her 
duties make us wonder why a work so much 
needed was not begun much sooner. ‘The 
‘gratitude and appreciation of the services 
rendered to the bewildered, friendless and 
almost helpless stranger is most touching. 
When this service is rendered freely by the 
representatives of the Church, “in His name,” 
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Immigrants who Need a Helping Hand 


the seed of the gospel is planted which will 
truly bring forth fruit in the future. 
Fourth, the ebb and flow of population has 
left many of our country towns practically 
desolate, especially in Northern New York 
and the New England States. These towns 
have had a tremendous influence in the 
building up of our nation’s welfare, their 
men and women being found in positions of 
trust and responsibility in every section of 
our country. We owe to them a debt of 
gratitude which can never be repaid. The 
people of foreign tongues are rapidly filling 
up these communities and homes of our fore- 
fathers, and carrying with them ideas of a 
strange civilization utterly foreign to the 


ideas of the past, thus provoking a feeling of 
antagonism with fhe few people who remain 
in these country places. The Church must 
step in and be the mediator between these 
two elements and bring them together into 
Christian fellowship, since their lots and 
lives are to run along parallel in the future. 

In these and other fields of work the Home 
Missionary Society is seeking to continue 
that good influence which has done so much 
along patriotic, educational and 
lines in the development of our country in 
the past, and to this end it earnestly asks the 
continued sympathetic, prayerful and finan- 
cial support of those interested in the build- 
ing up of good citizens. 


religious 


Interior of a Home Mission Chureh 
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The Congregational Church Building Society and its Work 


Many voices in the world are unheard by 
us. Science is doing much to make’ these 
voices audible. Perhaps sometime by a com- 
bination of wireless telegraphy and the phon- 
ograph we may be able to call up at will the 


Interior Emmanuel Church, Springfield, Mass. 


remotest points, and listen to songs and 
sounds now beyond our reach. 

If this were now possible, and if last Sun- 
day we had touched the button which would 
have switched on within hearing all the Con- 
gregational churches which secured their 
houses of worship by the aid of this Society 
during the last fifty-seven years, we should 
have listened to a mighty volume of song 
going up from more than four thousand 
churches. Their hymns of praise, ascending 
from two-thirds of all the churches of our 
order in this country, would have made a 
tremendous Hallelujah Chorus. We should 
have heard, also, if we had kept the receiver 
to our ears, the gospel story told by an army 
of preachers more than four thousand strong, 
giving their message from pulpits we had 
helped to provide. It would have been a 
polyglot sermon, too, for many of these her- 
alds of the cross give their message in Ger- 
man, Welsh, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Italian, Finnish, Spanish, Armenian or other 
languages, seventeen in all. 

One could not hear these songs and ser- 
mons floating into hearing from fifty-one 
states and territories without realizing the 
vast reach and beneficence of the work which 
has made these churches possible. 

If invention goes still farther, perhaps by 
and by it may bring within the field of 
vision things now impossible for us to see. 
Who knows how soon we may touch another 
button and bring before our sight the living 
picture of scenes at the antipodes? If we 
could do it today, and should summon into 
view all the parsonages this Society has 
helped to erect in a little more than a quar- 
ter of a century, we should look right into 
more than a thousand happy homes, where 
nearly one-fourth of our Congregational pas- 
tors with their families are sheltered under 
voofs we have helped to provide. If all these 
fathers, mothers and children were to attend 
the National Council this year, they would 


much more than fill Tremont Temple, and 
would overflow onto the Common. ‘There 
are probably between four and five thousand 
of them. These homes for ministers and 
their households are in forty-five states, and 
they save them from living in shacks, dug- 
outs, sod houses, or over stables, or saloons, 
or in other unsuitable places. 
a pastor has to live in a tent for months till 
we can help the church to get the parsonage 
completed. 


A WIDE RANGE 


These churches and parsonages extend 
over a wide range. Up in Alaska, within a 
hundred miles of the Arctic Circle, where in 
the winter they have but three hours of day- 
light and a night of twenty-one hours, in the 
city of Nome, with its, four thousand inhab- 
itants (becoming ten thousand or more in 
summer), we have a good church and par- 
sonage, doing a great service for the com- 
munity. This is the place where a winter 
audience often consists of four hundred and 
fifty men and fifty women, quite reversing 
the proportions found in many churches in 
“the States.” 

Over in Porto Rico, where Congregational- 
ists are responsible for Christian work in 
the entire Hastern Hnd of the island, we 
have helped to erect three churches in co- 
operation with the American Missionary As- 
sociation. In Fajardo and Humacao the 
Society met the entire cost of the church and 
its lot. In Santurce it helped to complete 
the Adams Chapel of Blanche Kellogg In- 
stitute. Just now it has appropriated money 
for chapels and homes in Naguabo and Yaba- 
coa. These churches will be a leaven which 
will help to transform those needy commun- 
ities. 

Maine is one of our oldest and best states, 
yet it has frontier conditions in some parts 
as its great forest districts are opened up. 
This Society is helping to plant gospel bea- 
cons in the Aroostook region, and the helping 
hand has been extended to York, Millinocket, 
Island Falls and other places. Almost at 
“Mighty Montana” 
where they have taken up the slogan of 
“ten new churches a year for ten years.” 
This Society recently saved the day at Mis- 
soula, where our church, which was ready 
to perish, is finely housed and is already a 


the other extreme is 
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power for good in the close neighborhood of 
the state university. We are likely to give 
generous aid to Great Falls, one of the most 
important cities in the Northwest, and many 
other churches in that rapidly developing 
state are looking eagerly and erying ear- 
nestly for our assistance. a 

From the northern edge of Minnesota to 
the farthest tip of Florida; from Hampton 
Roads, Va., where we have a Congregational 
church of Southern white people, to the 
splendid bay at San Diego, Cal., the work of 
this Society is found. i 


HOW THE WORK GROWS 


One might think that with so much ac- 
complished the demand would cease. On the 
contrary ‘it is steadily increasing. There 
are signs of new life in our Congregational 
Zion. There is more religious: patriotism 
stirring in the hearts of our people, impell- 
ing them to new efforts to thoroughly evan- 
gelize our country. .The result is, more new 
churches and more applications for aid. One 


Congregational Parsonage, Wellington, Kan. 


hundred and twenty-one new churches were 
organized last year. ‘The docket for Sep- 
tember contains appeals from eighty-seven 
churches, asking for grants, church loans and 
parsonage loans, the total amount asked 
being $183,250. This is, more than ten times 
as much as we usually have in any one 
month for appropriation. It will be impos- 
sible to respond to them without long delay 
unless the churches greatly increase their con- 
tributions; but if these gifts reach the mark 
set in the Apportionment Plan all these 
churches could be helped. 

And they ought to be helped. They are 
all worthy cases. Some of them are from 
churches in the South, where the Society, 
which is color-blind, helps both blacks and 
whites. Some are from the great cities, the 
most crucial and critical centers of life, the 


Congregational Church, Marskait, It. 
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Union Congregational Church, York Beach, Maine 


danger points in our civilization; nowhere 
is there more urgent need of our assistance. 
Some are from college or university towns, 
where a well-established church may become 
a mighty force for molding, inspiring and 
directing young people in the most plastic 
period of life. Some are from people of 
other tongues, new comers to our shores, 
who love freedom in religion as well as in 
the state. Some are from the prairies, some 
from the mountains, and some from the 
mining camps. They are cases of real need, 
where the aid of this Society will not only 
relieve distress and discouragement, but will 
open opportunities for remarkable usefulness. 


PROTECTING THE MONEY 


This Society is pre-eminently the business 
society of the denomination. It regards the 
money contributed to it as a trust to be 
administered for the benefit of the Congre- 
gational churches. It undertakes to follow 
the most approved business methods in the 
transaction of its business, and tries to get 
the churches to do the same. It aims to 
proteet every dollar that goes out from its 
treasury, so that it shall not be lost to the 
denomination. 

It does this, first, by insisting that each 
chureh receiving its aid shall make sure that 
it has absolute title to its lot, without any 
conditions or reversions in the deed.’ Its 
care on this point has revealed to many a 
church that it had no real ownership of 
what it supposed was its property, and has 
enabled it to clear off the cloud or flaw in the 
title, and make its legal ownership certain. 

Second, it requires that the grant or loan 
made to the church shall be protected by a 
first mortgage on the property, so that in 
case of the failure of the church, the money 
will come back for use in some other part 
of the nation’s wide field. The Society is 
now protecting to the denomination about 
three million dollars in its mortgages. 

Third, as a farther and most important 
safeguard, the Society requires each church 
accepting its aid to keep its building in- 
sured in a good stock company, so that if the 
building is destroyed there will be money in 
‘hand for its restoration, if the field needs it. 

_ Lhe importance of such protection will be 
appreciated when we remember that in this 
country five or six hundred churches burn 
down every year, and in most cases the loss 
is complete. Tornado insurance is impor- 
tant, also, in certain sections, and earth- 


quake insurance in certain other localities. — 


Within a few weeks a church in North 
Dakota, which had just been dedicated, was 
-wrecked by a cyclone, and the parsonage 
twisted from its foundation. ‘Against. loss 
from such accidents we take careful precau- 
tion. 


MEMORIAL CHURCHES 


The money for this great and growing 
work comes in many ways and from many 


sources. The children in our Sunday schools 
have helped to build fifty ‘Children’s 
Churches” by sending their gifts to the 


treasurer of this Society. “The Young People 
have helped to complete thirty ‘Christian 
Endeavor Churches,” and they are still at it. 
The “‘wise-hearted women” in many states 
take churches and parsonages as their own, 
providing the amount needed for a grant or 
a parsonage loan, 

But another method of helping forward 
the Kingdom of God is growing in favor, in 
which some one who has been greatly pros- 
pered in business, and who wishes to com- 
memorate a dear one who has passed from 
the earthly life, makes a munificent donation 
sufficient to complete a church with the con- 
tributions of its members and their other 
friends. There have been quite a number of 
such cases of late. The most notable of 
these is the Ingram Memorial Congregational 
Chureh in Washington, D. C., where Hon. 
O. H. Ingram and his wife of Hau Claire, 
Wis., have contributed more than $50,000 
to help complete a beautiful house of wor- 
ship, with an institutional equipment, as a 
memorial to a deceased son. Can any mon- 


ument be so fitting and satisfying as such an 
institution ministering week after week and 
year after year to the better life of a great 
This splendid gift was placed under 


city? 


“annual payments. 
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the protection of this Society, which has also 
given generous aid to this church. 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


Another way of helping forward the King- 
dom, which is growing in fayor, is by means 
of large donations which are held by the 
Society during the life of the donor, on 
which an annuity is paid in semi-annual in- 
stallments. HWiderly people who need the 
income of their money while they live, but 
who wish to make it of service to the cause 
of Christ after they are gone, have been glad 
to send large sums to our treasury, receiving 
the bond of the Society insuring these semi- 
Recently a good lady in 
New England heard Secretary Guild speak 
of the ‘‘extension of life’ by this method, in 
which one perpetuates his usefulness and 
keeps alive the personal power by a constant 
service to humanity. She was stirred to a 
deep interest by the thought, and sent several 
thousand dollars, the income of which re- 
turns to her while she lives, and the prin- 
cipal of which, after she has gone to the 
larger life beyond, will be building Christian 
churches for decades and centuries. Another 
good woman in the Middle West has put 
nearly $40,000 into the treasury in this way. 
This will help to build twenty churches after 
she has gone, and that blessing wil be dupli- 
cated every ten years—two hundred churches 
in a century! This method of doing good 
seems to appeal more and more to earnest 
and generous Christian -people. 


HOW THE AIDED CHURCHES HELP 


From the beginning the churches that re- 
ceive the assistance of our Congregational 
Fellowship have agreed to show their appre- 
ciation by sending an annual contribution 
to aid other needy churches in a similar 
crisis. As a rule they have kept this pledge 
very well. Sometimes they have forgotten ; 
sometimes the offering has been small. But 
much has come from them to help forward 
the cause. Last year not less than $188,536 
came back to the treasury from these aided 
churches. Not quite one-third of this was 
in contributions; the other two-thirds was 
in repayment of church and parsonage loans. 
This does not include all that came back 
from aided churches, for it takes no account 
of contributions received from churches that 
formerly had grants or loans, but whose 
accounts with the Society are closed. The 
motto they try to live up to is, “Freely ye 
have ‘received: freely give.” 


+ 


Highland Congregational Church, San Bernardino County, Cal. : 
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Three years in the life of a healthy baby 
is an important period of growth and devel- 


SCHOOL MATERIAL IN THE MOUNTAINS 


opment. Three years in the life of a mis- 
sionary association is also important. Why? 
Largely because three years in the life of 
such an organization, reaching millions of 
people and steadily developing through a 
long period of time is a part of the larger 
whole of history and movement. The three 
years since the meeting of the National 
Council of 1907 at Cleveland, O., has been 
a period of strengthening and development 
along the many lines of missionary activity 
‘for which the churches hold the Association 
responsible. 

Such a sketch must necessarily be sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive. An editorial in 


The Congregationalist some time ago’ used- 


the following language: ‘““The American Mis- 
sionary Association is the organization doing 
foreign missionary work in the homeland.” 
How true this statement is is emphasized 


THE WALK TO THE SCHOOL 


both by the illustration and the body of 
this sketch. Indeed those who have not been 
attentive to the rapid changes in our Ameri- 
can citizenship can hardly appreciate how 
like foreign missionary work much of that 
accomplished by this Association in the 
homeland has become, 


HAWAII 


To think that a church for lepers exists 
under our own flag, on our own national ter- 
ritory, under the general care and oversight 
of this Association is rather suggestive. Yet 
the leper cottage and the leper church in 

‘Hawaii, in our own homeland, are impor- 
tant missionary agencies. Foreign mission- 
ary problems that were being wrought out 


‘illiterate when the Stars and 
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Three Years and More 


under alien flags and in foreign nations are 
now at our own doors. The relation of the 
work of this Association to foreign missions 
in distant lands is immediate and important. 
From the missions planted in our own coun- 
try children of far-away nations have re- 
ceived the impulse and uplift of Christian 
training and already gone to the land of 
their nativity with this message of the gos- 
pel. These institutions of the Association 
have largely re-enforced the missionary ‘work 
in foreign lands. If the United States main- 
tains its history as a potential agency in 
spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
foreign lands it can be only by maintaining 
and developing the work of this Association 
and similar organizations in the homeland: 
If our own nation does not provide for the 
thorough Christian training of those “who 
drift to our shores so that the messages they 
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American Missionary Association 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, 
suggests the story of the 
Christian life and death of 
a devoted girl and the deep 
love of a father. The in- 
stitution was planted and 
named as the tribute to 
the memory of a _ sainted = 
daughter. The Christian eee O88 
Endeavor societies of the United States 
joined in the erection of Christian Hndeavor 
Hall, which furnishes an excellent home for 
this important institute in Porto Rico. 
The need of this field is large re-enforcements 
of funds to the treasury of the A. M. A. 
that the force of missionaries may be in- 
creased for the evangelization and education 
of these island people. 


ALASKA 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


send and carry to their own people are those 
of regeneration and consecration to higher 
ideals, the splendid work in the foreign 
fields will gradually lose its significance and 
power. The children of Africa, Japan, China 
and India, of the great nations of the world, 
are represented in our own country in the 
missions of this Association. The California 
Oriental Mission has immediate supervision 
of the Chinese and Japanese missions in Cal- 
ifornia. The contribution of the ten churches 
among these Oriental peoples for benevolent 
objects was $10,267 in a single year, an 
average of $20 per member! If our churches 
in the whole country were to match this large 
benevolence of these Oriental churches the 
Association would scarcely need to plead 
again for enlarged support. 


PORTO RICO 


In Porto Rico the work of 
this Association has gradu- 
ally but steadily developed 
since the occupancy of that 
island by our missionary 
forces. The island has a 
population of about a million ~ 
of people. <A large percent- 
age of them were entirely 


Stripes. were raised over the 
public buildings of the island. 
The Association began its 
work by the establishment of 
a school at fanturce.. The 
very name of this institution, 


HALL, SANTURCE, P. R. 


In Alaska where Rev. James EF. Cross has 
carried on, with tireless energy and large 
personal sacrifice, the missionary work 
among the Hskimo, there have been peculiar 
evidences of the divine blessing. The twen- 
tieth anniversary of the planting of the 
church at Wales, Alaska, was celebrated 
during the year with appropriate and im- 
pressive services. This is the largest Eskimo 
church in the world. A deep spiritual work 
has been in progress, and large numbers of 
these simple people have united on the con- 
fession of their faith in Jesus Christ. The 
methods in Alaska are modern and progres- 
sive. The reindeer herd under the care of 
the missionaries of this Association has 
proved a great re-enforcement to the mission 
in every way. Not the least of these ad- 


LEPER COTTAGE 
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vantages has been a considerable financial 
income from the sale of the reindeer, which 
. has gone to the support of the mission. No 
work in Alaska is more significant or prom- 
ising than that of this Association. 


INDIANS 


‘The important school at Santee, Neb., is 
the center of educational and evangelizing 
forces among the Indians. The Industrial 
Training of the Indians along many lines is 
an important feature of the educational work 
at Santee Normal Training School. The 
evolution of the Indian home is an interest- 
ing feature of their progress. At twenty- 
four outstations, among some twenty differ- 
ent tribes of Indians, native missionaries 
have established Christian homes and by 
example as well as precept show the value 
of this consecrated institution, the home. 


IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


There is no purer American stock North 
or South than that which is found among 
the distinctively mountain people of the 
Southern hills, or the American Highlanders, 
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nish funds sufficient for an endow- 
ment. Talladega College rejoices 
in a new hospital building. This 
building furnishes an opportunity 
for the scientific treatment of the 
sick and also for the training of 
young women for the position of 
nurses. It is a genuine re-enforce- 
ment of the college. 

“The Walk to School’ is typical 
of many paths leading to academies 
and schools of secondary training 
in the educational work of the 
A. M. A. ‘These schools prepare 
colored teachers for positions in 
the public schools and the entire 
educational system of the South is benefited 
thereby. The religious life of these multi- 
tudinous peoples who are represented in 
the field of this Assoication is increasingly 
sincere and earnest. The ethical is not neg- 
lected in the emotional, and the development 
of strong character marks the progress of 
the work. 


- LITERATURE OF THE FIELD 


In addition to the department maintained 
by the Association in the joint magazine of 


INDIAN 


as they prefer to be called. The region they 
occupy is about five hundred miles long by 
two hundred and fifty broad. Great changes 
are taking place in this mountain region. 
A few years ago there were no railroads and 
few highways. Now the whistle of the’loco- 
motive echoes through the hills and smoke 
and dust from factories and opening mines 
gather in clouds over coves and hillsides. 
..The institutions planted in this hill country 
by the Association have prospered and de- 
veloped. Children abound in the mountains, 
and the schools are unusually crowded. Sa- 
luda* Seminary, in the mountains of North 
Carolina, | somewhat illustrates the develop- 
ment. of these, mountain, academies, During 
the year, a new. dormitory, ‘has been erected 
and. the facilities .of., the. schoo] thereby in- 
creased.->. Hach of these mountain schools is 
a veritable “city -set on a hill that cannot 
be hid.” ae, } ppt i : 
Bias RE OUR § SOUTHLAND. 


The gieat’ work’ of our ‘Association and the’ 
most impoitant and pressing problem of our 
national ¢ safety | ‘and progress are found in the 
“‘South,... ‘Herg the work has. deyeloped hope- 
fully; Fisk, University; the -curriculum «of 
which izepresents. the .broadest : intellectual’ 


training vof “any? of: the ' schools among the! 


negroes; ‘has’ indugurated ‘a new president 
and” ‘entered with renewed energy upon ‘the 
problem’ ‘of’ “its own, § support. . The Association | 
finds:.i it “still, mecessary to furnish a- consid- 
eyable appropriation. tothe’ support: of the: 
work and:mrystudoubtless: continue to do’ so” 


untilibeneyolent men and! Women’ shall, , far" 


. 


iveant bes Su aiyed 
So ok OE 


Aao1y Bin Bo 


HOMES 


the several homeland societies, pamphlets 
and leaflets have been prepared and used 
widely by the churches in the study of these 
mission fields. More permanent literature 
bearing upon this work has been published 
in two yolumes: “A Crusade of Brother- 
hood,” written by Dr. A. F. Beard, and 
“Christian Reconstruction in the South,” 
by Sec. H. Paul Douglass, D.D. These 
books have already proved largely useful in 
correcting false impressions and in estab- 
lishing true ones. Hvery patriotic student 
of our national problems will find these books 
invaluable, 
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CHINESE HAVING THEIR PICTURES TAKEN 


The work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation is for backward and unprivileged 
peoples under our own flag. Wight different 
races, but all of them are human brethren: 

The Eskimo, 40,000 of them, in Alaska, 
whose gold mines and coal deposits are just 
now engaging the attention of the American 
people; the Orientals on the Pacifie Coast 
and in Hawaii, three or four kinds of them; 
the mysterious Corean; the ambitious and 
alert Japanese man; the steady and sturdy 
Chinaman, whose union with the attractive 
Hawaiian is producing a fine race; the only 
aboriginal American, whose color is red and 
who is coming to be an American citizen; 
the interesting races in Porto Rico, for 
whom we are training teachers and organiz- 
ing Congregational churches; last, but by no 
means least, the 26,000,000 people in the 
South, 5,000,000 of whom are gathered round 
the cotton. mills, 2,000,000 in the mountains, 
hopeful because of their bravery, their loy- 
alty to the Union, and their excellent ances- 
tral history ; and 10,000,000 of a race whose 
history has been a tragedy, but whose ad- 
vance from slavery into freedom and man- 
hood is one of the marvels of our time. 


CONCERNING SUPPORT 


A quarter of a million dollars seems a 
small amount upon which to provide for 
this vast work which the churches haye 
committed to the Association. This is the 
amount, however, of their assignment, and 
had the full sum been reached the treasury 
of the Association this current year would 
have met the expenses of the work. ‘This 
amount has not been reached, however, and 
the embarrassment has been serious. ‘This 
vast work merits enlarged support, and the 
appeal comes both in the interests of our 
nation’s safety and progress and also for 
the development of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. 
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The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


The great wave of Christian philanthropy, 
which brought in the era of modern missions 
a century ago, bore upon its crest a lively 
interest in the religious and moral welfare of 
seafaring men. In the year 1812, following 


closely upon the founding of the American 


in a sail-loft. There must be a safe, attract- 
ive place for every-day resort. 

A step forward was taken. On Dec. 138, 
1827, a company of eminent Congregational 
ministers and laymen met in Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s church, the basement of which was 


Schooner Bertha E. Glover of Reckland, Mes Ashore at Vineyard Haven 


Board, a Boston society was organized to 
distribute religious reading among sailors. 
Dr. William E. Channing was a member, and 
the famous Commodore Bainbridge heartily 
commended the work. Disasters to Amer- 
ican commerce cut this enterprise short, but 
it was followed in 1816 by the “Society for 
the Promotion of the Moral and Religious 
Instruction of the Poor.” 

This useful Society in 1818 opened a mem- 
orable meeting for ‘seamen in a large sail-loft 
under the Marine Observatory on Central 
Wharf. A blue Bethel flag forty feet long 
was displayed, and the incisive tones of a 
ship’s bell hung from a window summoned 
sailors to public worship. Rey. William 
Jenks, D.D., editor of the Comprehensive 
Commentary. was the preacher. The friends 
of missions felt that, “as civilization and re- 
ligion naturally and necessarily flow in the 
channels of ecommerce, it is indispensable to 
the extension of the gospel that our sailors 
should be converted men.” 

It was found, however, that preaching to 


Phe Naval Sailor of Today 


sailors in a sail-loft did not meet all the 
sailor’s needs. “The sailor is a man,” it wag 
declared, and his needs are those common te 
all men. His life involves a great privation 
of matezial comforts, ef food for the mind, 
of social pleasures and of human sympathy, 
as well as of religious privilege. To requite 
him for these privations there must be some- 
thing more than one hour a week of wership 


. dering invaluable service. 


then the home of the American Board, and 
organized the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety. The aim of this body was to promote 
the material as well as the religious welfare 
of seafaring men. A Bethel was built and a 
Sailors’ Home, the rooms of the Home being 
furnished by members of New England 
churehes and often inscribed with their 
names. Bethel and Home worked in har- 
mony for the sailors’ good. 

The affairs of the Society have always 
been ably administered by a board of man- 
agers comprising men of sound judgment and 
sterling worth from business and professional 
life. Among them are the honored names of 
William Ropes, shipowner and merchant of 
renown; Enoch Train, whose famous line of 
Liverpool packets is still remembered; John 
Tappan, merchant and philanthropist; Alph- 
eus Hardy, merchant and shipowner, who 
discovered and educated Joseph Neesima for 
his great work in Japan; Franklin Snow, 
whose matchless business enthusiasm was 
ever at the service of religion and philan- 
thropy. These noble men and many others 
have freely given time and treasure to this 
good work. Dr. Rufus Anderson also, the 
great secretary of the American Board, ren- 
Under the guid- 
ance of such men for fourscore and three 
years the work has been managed in a way 
that has commended it to the churches that 
are its main support. 

Time has brought its changes and its en- 
largement of the work. For many years a 
Free Reading Room for Sailors has been 
maintained at Tarpaulin Cove on Naushon 
Island. On what was a patch of beach sand 
at Vineyard Haven seventeen years ago there 
is now a Bethel already famous among the 
Bethels of the world. 

The work in Boston has now assumed the 
form of an Institutional Church. It is a 
“Sailors’ Rest” and the home of a Sea- 
man’s Church, at 287 Hanover Street. 
There is the Hall for Worship, with its an- 
nex and anterooms, where stirring meetings 
are held three times a week, where sailors 
devoutly worship and often give personal 
testimony of their trust in a loving Father 
who has rescued them from perils and 
shielded them from the tempter. There is 
the Social Hall, arranged for musica] and 
dramatic entertainments and for great 
Sailors’ Suppers, as well as Sailors’ Socials 
and Sing Songs. There are tables for read- 
ing loaded with magazines and papers. 
There are facilities for correspondence. 
Letters are received and held for men on 
distant voyages, the place serving as a sub- 
pest office. Phe earnings of seamen are 
taken and banked for them, and their bank- 
books held subject to their order. - There is 
a place for table gamms, a smoke-room, a 


bathroom, much prized by men to whom an 
ample fresh water bath is a luxury, and a 
storeroom for deposit of the sailors’ dunnage. 
Men whose social nature is famished by long 
absence from anything like a home may 
here find a social atmosphere in the presence 
of the lady missionary, the musical director 
and faithful volunteer helpers. On Mondays 
during the winter ladies from the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society meet these homeless 
men of the sea in a social way with music, 
recitations and song, as well as in table 
games, conversation and a social lunch. 

What is said of the Sailors’ Rest is 
equally true of the Bethel at Vineyard 
Haven. With its cozy reading room, its 
chaplain’s home on the second floor, its at- 
tractive flower garden, its Sailors’ Cottage, 
a shelter for shipwrecked men, its fleet of 
boats for harbor work and its little “office,” 
hallowed to hundreds as a birthplace of souls, 
it has become a most precious resort for sea- 
men. The regard of sailors for these Bethels 
is well expressed by one who wrote from 
Rockland, Me., “The dearest place on earth 
to me next to my own home is the Bethel at 
Vineyard Haven.” 

The work in these Bethels includes regular 
visitation of the sick in Marine and Naval 
Hospitals and care of the shipwrecked to the 
number of thirty, fifty, seventy or even one 
hundred at one time. The work of the har- 
bor boats ministering to men afloat is most 
interesting. One day there may be a flower 


mission, the next a mission of gospel song by 
a choir of young people, then a distribution 
of packages of good reading, and so every 


1 


t 


Throw Out the Life Line 


day has its ministry of good to the mueh 
enduring, much neglected men of the sea. 

The present officers of this Society are: 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, a sailor’s son, president for more 
than twenty years; Mr. Samuel Usher, mod- 
erator of the State Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, vice-president; Mr. Charles 
F. Stratton, coal merchant and bank presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 'The office of 
the Society is in Room 601, Congregational] 
House, where Rev. Cyrus P. Osborne, cor- 
responding secretary, will be glad te welcome 
visitors and explain the work. Those who will 
visit the Sailors’ Rest, 287 Hanover Street, 
will be courteously received by the chaplain, 
Rey. G. B. Cutler, and his assistants, 

There was never occasion for more general 
interest in this work than now. Many thous- 
ands of bright young men reeruited from 
every state in the, Union are in eur navy. 
On one battleship their average age was 
twenty-one years. These sailor boys need 
an attractive resort free from the evils of 
the saloon. They need restraining and up- 
lifting influences to take the place of those 
lost when they left home, church and Sunday 
school] to go to sea. The support of -this 
work depends mainly upon the Comgrega- 
tional churches 6f New Bngland and trdivid- 
ual gifts. Its needs are great. Who will 
lend a helping hand? 
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The Congregational Education Society © 


The field of the Congregational Education 
Society coincides with that of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary, Congregational 


Church Building and Congregational Sunday 
School Societies and for the reason that like 
these others its work is missionary. 

Its schools being of a religious character 


UTAH 


The schools in Utah have reached the 
point now where better and larger buildings 
and modern equipment are imperatively 
needed, and if provided will be welcomed by 
both Gentile and Mormons alike. 


Precter Academy—Provo, Utah 


are a necessary supplement of home mission- 
ary work of the other societies. 

Its colleges and academies are in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minneseta, Illinois, Florida, Northern Cali- 
fornia, South Dakota, North Dakota, Utah 
and New Mexico. 

Chureh and school stood side by side in 
early New England. 

Church and school stand side by side in 
the New West. 

The purpose of this brief article is to call 
attention to a portion of the above mentioned 
field formerly under the charge of the New 
West Education Commission, but which was 
later passed over to the care of the Education 
Society. The result of that combination of 
work has been actually to reduce gifts from 
the churches and in so far has curtailed 
the efficieney of the work. This field now 
calls for more earnest treatment and larger 
contributions from our denomination. Ref- 
erenee.is made to Utah and New Mexico. 

Many of the features here are the same as 
those found in foreign territory occupied by 
the American Board, or by the American 
Missionary Association in the South. 

The peculiar religious needs.in the two 
states aboye mentioned arise from the two 
gmeat religious systems that have such a grip 
on their adherents, and although these sys- 
tems are dissimilar in many ways, yet funda- 
mentally they are alike in the fact that both 
rest their claims upon special divine revela- 
tion eoneerning things temporal as well as 
things spiritual. It is these claims of special 
divine revelation that differentiate these sys- 
tems from the evangelical beliefs commonly 
held in our country. 

In Utah the Mormons claim such special 
revelation as the foundation of their faith. 

In New Mexico is the Romish Church, 
with its claim of infallibility. 

The head of one religion is a President, the 
head’ of the other is a Pope. 

Both President and Pope are autocrats; 
both are the possessors of great wealth; both 
demand unquestioned obedience on the part 
of their followers. 

Such systems are entirely un-American in 
purpose and operation and are wholly apart 
from the spirit of our times. 

The aim of the Education Society is not to 
proselyte but to give intellectual and spirit- 
ual freedom through adequate education. Its 
serviee is not only reHgious but patriotic. 


Utah is at present attracting people from 
other states because of the opening of hith- 
erto closed Indian reservations. These in- 
coming peoples are not in sympathy with the 
dominant Mormon system, but are yet too 
few to throw it off politically. They warmly 
welcome the efforts the Society is making to 
provide adequate school accommodations of 
the American type. 

The fight against this gigantic false system 
must necessarily be slow. Sudden transfor- 
mations must not be expected, but constant 
and painstaking effort must be made by the 
Christian Church to free these enslaved 
minds from the tyranny of this hierarchy if 
Utah is to become like her sister states. 


The schools at Lehi, Coalville, Heber, Boun- 
tiful, Vernal and Provo need much larger 
appropriations than the Society is now able 
to make. Procter Academy at Provo and 
Willcox Academy at Vernal are cramped for 
room. Twenty thousand dollars are needed 
to enable them to hold the place they have 
made for themselves. 


NEW MEXICO 


The situation in New Mexico is substan- 
tially the same. Here the opposition arises 


from the ignorance and superstitions of a 
people nominally adherents of the Romish 
Church but neglected by the priesthood. The 
conditions here are almost exactly like those 
to be found on so-called foreign fields, and if 
there is reason for sustaining missions in Old 
Mexico, Austria and Spain, there is the 
more reason for carrying on the same work 
in New Mexico. The reward will be just as 
great as in either of these other fields. 

The Society has schools in Seboyeta, San 
Rafael, San Mateo, Atrisco, Cubero and AI- 
buquerque. 

A Romish priest in New Mexico not long 
since said to one of our teachers, “From the 
Protestant standpoint industrial training is 
the best thing to be given the Mexicans.” 

That is just what the Society is trying to 
do, and the Rio Grande Industrial School at 
Albuquerque is solving the problem of help- 
ing these neglected peoples to stand on their 
own feet, and acquire skill and knowledge to 
conquer the untoward conditions in which 
they live. 

The success of this industrial school is 
most gratifying, and the surprising results 
are produced by a meager outfit. The school 
cannot accommodate those who would like to 
attend. No one can estimate the influence on 
Mexican of both sexes of a few years’ stay 
in this Christian boarding school. 

In New Mexico these schools are the cen- 
ters of other forms of home missionary activ- 
ity, for the missionary gathers his little con- 
gregations in these adobe schoolhouses for 
Sunday school and preaching services. 

A most touching instance has just come to 
the knowledge of the officers of the Society. 
A petition signed by a number of Mexican 
families was presented to our field superin- 
tendent pleading earnestly for a school, and 
when a hint was dropped that a building was 
needed the people immediately offered one 
not at present occupied and proceeded at once 
to fit it for use by necessary repairs, even 
before assurance was given that a teacher 
would be sent. Shall not such earnest re- 
quests be heeded by the Society? Can we 


A Mexican Madonna 


withhold the bread of life even though it is 
to be distributed by the hands of consecrated 
teachers? 

The Congregational Church cannot be false 
to its fundamental tenet that religion must 
be intelligent, and our success has been 
marked in establishing these schools up and 
down the length and breadth of the land 
which have been sources of light and power. 
To Congregationalists comes this appeal 
from the neglected and needy peoples of the 
Southwest. 
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‘with the best literature. 
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Its Enlarged Missionary Work, with Glimpses of the Southwest and Northwest 


Since the last National Council the Sun- 
day School Society has had three fruitful 
years in its missionary work. The calls have 
been more urgent than ever before for en- 
largement to meet the great opportunities 
furnished by the unprecedented development 
in all parts of the country. What a fascinat- 
ing volume there would be if the story could 
be fully told! In that time 1,118 new schools 
have been formed—from Florida to Puget 
Sound, from the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont to the orange gioves of Southern‘ Ca’i- 
fornia—and 648 schools have been reorgan- 
ized. But how little this tells of the great 
realities—communities just started, with 
lawlessness unchecked, and no call for better 
things until the coming of the Sunday ‘school 
pioneer. Often no leader can be found until 
repeated visits and warm- -hearted preaching 
bring about the needed response. The lonely 
pioneer on the prairie, in the lumber camp 
or the mining hamlet, is sought out and hope 
given for himself and his family. New 
divisions or the néglected parts of our grow- 
ing and ever-changing cities are canvassed, 
and the beginnings of strong churches laid 
after incessant toil. The discouraged pastor 
is helped in his regular or special work. 

But what of this planting? Many schools 
have served their purpose and have disbanded 
with the scattering of the people. Others 
have changed their location and organization 
needed to be done over again. . Others havé 
consolidated—two or three forming a stronger 
organization. Some have died, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest efforts of our workers, but 
with the assurance that the word given has 
not returned. Yoid, During this period 221 
churches which appear on the Year-Books 
have grown from this planting, and fifty- 
two other» new churches have been helped 
at their beginning’ by the’ Sunday School 
Society. What rejoicing when a little school, 
watched over by thé superintendent or mis- 
sionary with the anxiety. of a'mother for her 
child, becomes a church; is helped by the 
Home Missionary Society to support a pas- 
tor, and by the Building Society to have a 
sanctuary ! All this should come into ‘the 


story. 
GOOD LITERATURE 


Thousands throughout all our land, and 
many in foreign fields in connection with the 
American Board, and in our insular posses- 
siens, through the workers of the American 
Missionary Association, have been supplied 
There is a great 
field for investment of large sums to give our 
literature to those who can use it, and to 
translate it for those who are not yet famil- 
jar with our language. The young people 
of every nationality readily Americanize and 


a 

can be gathered into our Sunday schools by 
workers who understand how to reach them. 
Large numbers of German and Scandinavian 
new comers are from the beginning fully in 
sympathy with our churehts. The old, as 
well as the young, are ready for the best in 
Sunday school and church work. But they 
need help at present in their own language. 
An excellent service has been rendered by the 
employment of workers who can speak the 
languages of these splendid peoples. This 
work needs to be enlarged and workers pro- 
vided for several other races of those who 
are yet strangers within our gates. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Tt has always been an important part of 
the work of the Society to improve the char- 
acter of Sunday school instruction. A vast 
number of institutes have been held, and 
teacher training classes have been fostered. 
During the last three years a new educa- 
tional campaign has been thoroughly organ- 
ized. Rev. B. S. Winchester, D. D., has been 
elected Educational Secretary, in connection 
with his duties as editor. Supt, J. P. 
O’Brien has rendered good servicé as Edu- 
cational Secretary for the Southwest, and 
Supt. M. B. Fisher gives large promise of a 
similar ‘service in the Pacific Coast states. 
Miss Margaret Slattery, well known among 
Sunday school workers, has taken up, with 
great promise, the work of Teacher Training 
Secretary, while Prof. H. P. St. John, as 
Associate Editor, will also.render aid as an 
Institute Lecturer. In an educational way 
a large beginning has been ‘made. It needs 
the. co-operation of every local and state asso- 
eiation and the hearty support of all the 
churches. 


REV. C. 


G, MURPHY 
Superintendent for Oklahoma and ‘‘ Panhandle,” Tex. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS ~~ 


During the three years there has been con- 
tributed for thé Missionary Department the 
sum of $246,452.84. This is $35,543.76 in 
advance of the amount contributed for the 
three previous years. It, however, falls 
below the amount recommended .by the 
National Council. 

Vast fields in the ever-developitg West 
still call loudly for enlargement of service. 
The Interior states are wrestling with great 
problems. The Southland makes its strong 
appeal. New England and the ’ Wastern 
states, with their vast inrush of foreign im- 
migration, offer a large and promising field 
for progressive Sunday school work: : 

The Sunday School Society looks back 
upon a splendid three years. of Service and 
looks out upon a Blot opportunity. 


One Corner of Oklahoma 


BY REV. C. G. MURPHY 


Harper County, except for the narrow 
strip which was known as “No Man’s Land,” 
extending across the northern end of the 
Panhandle of Texas, is in the extreme north- 
west of Oklahoma. It is a part of the Chero- 
kee strip opened to settlement seventeen 
years -ago, but settlements here are only 
seven or eight years old. The county as now 
organized is less than three years old. 
railroad touches the county, and the people 
are from twenty-five to forty miles from 
transportation. 

The settlers are poor; most of them had 
lost all in some previous struggle. They 
came with nothing but determination _ and 
families. Many of them were veteran pio- 
neers who had toiled for years on some lonely 
spot. <A little mound of earth- -ruins alone 
marks the place of the struggle. But the love 
for home is undying; with a settled purpose 
they began anew, 

The homes are uniform in one respect— 
the cheapest possible; usually with one or 
two rooms—made of buffalo sod. ‘The floor, 
at first carpeted with the fine, short grass of 
the prairie, is now in some places covered 
with rag carpet. . Families are large, but 
larger still is their whole-souled hospitality. 
The size of homes and hospitality is often 
at an inverse ratio. 

Everything they buy is doubly high deouas 
so far from the railroad; what they sell is 
at half price because they have no market. 
Many of the fathers and sons go “overland” 
to older settlements each year for a few 
months to earn a little money to tide them 
over the winter. The brave wife, with little 


ones, assumes the double duties of home. and 


farm, lonely but hopeful, 
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We have either started or helped Sunday 
schgols in more- than a score of places in 
the ‘county. One school organized in a new 
sod schoolhouse where the grass was still 
green on the floor was named ‘New Hope.” 
Every school could have been fittingly so 
named. We,haye conducted revival meetings 
in many places, and scores have been led to 
Christ. * We ‘have established’ the first three 
chufches“in the ‘county.’ Other places are 
calling for churches but are too poor to sup- 
port a pastor. They are being helped and 
ehcouraged by our Sunday school missionary. 

This patch ‘of frontier, like others, will 
eventually yield to the prolonged sacrifice of 
these pioneers. ‘The desert will blossom and 
the rough places becomé smooth. Civiliza- 
tion, with her homes, schools and churches 
will roll on apace and. claim it for her own. 
Our borders. will be enlarged, our country 
enriched. 
and while the struggle is on our fellows need 
our help., . : 


The Great Northwest 


‘BY REV. R. P. HERRICK, D.D. 


3 remember when a boy. watching the 
building of a new house. The delight in the 
rapid . erection of the walls, the framing and 
covering of the roof and the completion of 
the rough exterior echoes even yet in my 
mind, All this was a matter of a few days, 
but then followed week after week and month 
after month during which the house was 
really built. I had expected that the inte- 
rior would come to completion in the same 


rapid way that the exterior had been shaped.. 


This experience illustrates the work of the 
Kingdom through our Congregational socie- 
ties-in the great Northwest. 

There is Northern Wisconsin; an empire 
in itself, with its wealth of iron and copper 
ore, its vast forest ranges and its slow devel- 
opment, as the various railroads traverse the 
Northern. section on their: way to Duluth 
and Superior, the-great-central seaports of 
the continent. +Rev. GeorgeA. Hood twenty 
years ago shaped roughly the Congregational 
future of Northern Wisconsin, when he be- 
came superintendent of that section of the 
state. Perhaps there were people ‘who imag- 
ined when he had laid plans and made begin- 
nings at strategic points that the work in 
Northern Wisconsin was practically done. 
But two decades later the slow process of 


‘completing the Sunday school pioneering and 


church. extension’ in Northern Wisconsin is 
still in progress and will be for a long time 
to come, <A college under the brave Fenenga 
is a reality - in this Northern Section and, 
happily, partially’ endowed since the last 
Commencement. _ But Superintendent Robin- 
son of the Sunday School Society and such 
helpers as he can command still traverse this 
great Northern s¢ ction and find opportunity 
for pioneering in the namé of Congregation- 
alism. BuO. 28 4 OR SRT 

Northern Minnesota is just being discov- 
ered in its magnificent possibilities of min- 


-But the process means sacrifice,. 
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eral wealth and agricultural development. 
This year the State, Association emphasizes 
this fact by meeting at Crookston, 800 miles 
north of the Twin Cities. Northern Minne- 
gota, as large as the whole of Wisconsin or 
Iowa, is at the same stage of missionary 
development as Northern Wisconsin was 
when _Superintendent Hood laid down his 
far- reaching lines of church development. 
To some one is coming the task of doing in 
Northern Minnesota what was done with 
such fine faith two decades ago in Wisconsin. 
There is a population of only 600,000 in this 
northern half of Minnesota. Some day there 
will be millions with great cities where now 
there are only forests and thousands of smil- 
ing blue lakes. For this work in Northern 
Minnesota alone under our denominational 
banner there ought to be $20,000 a year ex- 
pended. Wighty to ninety per cent. of the 
millions coming from the mineral wealth of 
this Northern section every year goes Hast 
to New York, Boston and Pittsburg. More 
iron ore is mined each year north of Duluth 
in Minnesota than is produced by any of the 
Buropean nations. The steel company is 
putting $6,000,000 into a plant near Duluth. 
Fhese figures merely suggest the gigantic 
plans which will slowly unfold while com- 
pleting the house in Northern Minnesota. 
The Sunday School Society plans for an 
associate superintendent to work out its 
share of this great task. 

In South Dakota until the Brecon year 
Uncle Sam kept a fence shutting off the 
western half of the state from the eastern 
section. Hundreds of miles of fertile land in 
nominal Indian reservations could not be 
entered by the white man except in small 
areas. It was like a house only half of which 
eould be built. But this year restrictions 
have been removed, and there is being erected 
in the hundreds of miles of Western South 
Dakota “a building not made with hands, 
but which finds its eternal meaning in the 
heavens.” The denomination under the Sun- 
day School and Home Missionary Societies 
has a force of ten general workers engaged 
in shaping the religious future of this west- 


REV. B. P. HERRICK, D. D. 
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ern half of the state. But let me warn the 
friends of missionary effort that this. work 
will be a slow and toilsome task and will 
linger over many years before its missionary 


character passes into that of well-established 


chureh work. 


Some one who knew the problem of the 
Northwestern states well said that North 
Dakota had been peculiarly fortunate in the 
early and rapid inception of its church work 
under Congregational auspices... And yet 
with over two hundred Congregational 
churches, North Dakota is still in the very 
midst of building plans. The trunk lines of 
railroads are throwing out branches, and 
along these lines new towns are developing, 
so even after these years there is no disap- 
pearance of the frontier Sunday school -work 
and its problems in North Dakota. To com- 
mand the same lofty religion and patriotism, 
which marked the Pilgrim Fathers in New 
England, in a commonwealth like North 
Dakota is no mean task, and although Dr. 
Stickney must work slowly and patiently the 
denomination is sure of a splendid result for 
the Kingdom of God, if it gives him proper 
backing. 

“Mighty Montana in the Making” is the 
flag Superintendent Powell has nailed aloft. 
Take the train at Great Falls and travel 
through the night and all the next day until 
four in the afternoon to reach the North 
Dakota line; then I think you will begin to 
understand what a mighty empire this Mon- 
tana is, for Great Falls is not west of the 
center of- this second greatest state in the 
Union. This year and last there have been 
all along the passing miles the marks of a 
new development in Montana. This’ began 
with the irrigation of thousands of acres in 
Yellowstone Valley, near Billings, where 
even in this year of drought magnificent 
crops wave in the breeze and proclaim the 
wealth to come at harvest time. New towns 
by the score and hundreds have sprung up 
in different sections of the state. As one 
passes by community after community where 
the fight between righteousness and evil is 
very real, his mind grows eonfused with the 
very immensity ‘of the problem and the 
greatness of the demand: With all this 
Superintendent Powell and his helpers are 
coping as wisely, economically and bravely 
as did the apostles of old. New Sunday 
schools, new, churches, new church buildings, 
a new college at Billings and all the other 
outfitting that goes with the building of the 
Christian commonwealth are in evidence all 
over Congregational Montana. 

Such. a résumé of the work in which the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society i is engaged in the Northwest indi- 
eates not ‘only the nobility of the task but also 
the urgency of the’ appeals. whith Secretary 
Ewing is constrained to make again and 
again to the churches. And so much of this 
great Northwest is even now owned and con- 
trolled in the Mast that it is entirely proper 
for us to look upon the néed and the possi- 
bilities as those of one great family. 
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Its Education, Editorial and Business Departments 


The Education Department 


In response to the awakening interest in 
religious education, early in 1910 a new de- 
partment was established, to be known as 
“The Education Department.” Its aim will 
be to further every educational interest of 
the Congregational churches. This means 
the supplying of the printed matter for in- 
struction; the aiding of the churches in the 
training of teachers, in the co-ordinating of 
all club work and young people’s societies, in 
the fostering of missionary instruction and 
in all else that pertains to the religious life 
of childhood and youth. 


THE PRINTED MATERIAL 


‘The Graded Lessons, indorsed by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, have 
already begun to appear. The first year’s 
course in the Beginners’, the Primary and 
the Junior Departments has just been issued, 
and the second year’s course is now appear- 
ing. In addition, there is a first year’s course 
for the Intermediate Department. These 
courses have been made as attractive and 
useful as possible, and have met with great 
favor. 

The regular Quarterlies for the uniform 
lessons are still continued for those schools 
which do not yet feel ready to make the 
change to the graded lessons, and for the 
upper grades of all schools until the graded 
material shall appear. Thus the situation is 
greatly improved over what it has been in 
respect to the material of instruction. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Through the columns of the Pilgrim 
Teacher the best information upon all phases 
of Sunday school work is disseminated. The 
portion of the magazine which is devoted to 


the uniform lessons will maintain its popular 
features, such as The First Five Minutes, 
The Point of Contact and The Lesson in 
Brief. Prof. J. E. McFadyen, who succeeds 
Prof. George Adam Smith at the United Free 
Church College in Glasgow, will write the 
expositions during 1911. Miss Slattery will 
write a page each week entitled, What I 
Would do if I were a Teacher. 

In addition to these teatures, the magazine 
will be materially enlarged so as to give a 
just proportion of space to the interests of 
the graded schools. Professor St. John will 
serve as associate editor and will have charge 


of a new department called The Parents’ De- 
partment. This will consist of weekly study 


programs for parents’ classes. Another new 
department will be known as The Sunday 
School Council, to which a dozen or more of 
the foremost experts in religious education 
will make regular contributions. The book 
reviews and The Pilgrim’s Correspondence 
Column are other valuable features. 

A series of teacher-training text-books is 
projected under the editorship of Professor 
Kent, some of which have already appeared. 
These will deal with the special problems 
which cenfront the graded school... A series 
of smaller volumes is also being prepared, of 
which Miss Slattery’s volume, ‘Talks with 
the Training Class,” and Professor St. John’s 
“Stories and Story-telling,’ are notable ex- 
amples. 

FIELD WORK 


As Teacher-training Secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery will bring to the churches the 
inspiration of her personality and the wisdom 
of experience. Institutes are to be held at 
important centers, Hast and West. In these 
plans the Missionary Department will co-op- 
erate so far as practicable. 


BEV. B. S. WINCHESTER, D. D. 
Editor and Educational Secretary 


MISS MARGARET SLATTERY 
Teacher Training Secretary 


THE HIGHER LEADERSHIP 


The Education Department desires to bring 
itself into the closest touch with colleges and 
theological seminaries, especially as regards 
the introduction into the curriculum of 
courses on the Bible, comparative religion 
and religious pedagogy, in order that the 
churches may have a thoroughly trained lead- 
ership. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


It is also the ambition of this department 
to serve the various national missionary soci- 
eties as a clearing-house for their educational 
work. It will gladly place its resources at 
their disposal in order that missionary in- 
struction may become an integral part of the 
educational system of every church: 


The Congregationalist and 
Christian World 


If there is any one asset and instrumental- 
ity of the Publishing Society whose value to 
the denomination can be instantly demon- 
strated it is The Congregationelist and Chris- 
tian World. No single institution that bears 
the Congregational name or that is related to 
the carrying out of Congregational ideals 
does more for the denomination week in and 
week out than this journal. It is the chief 
unifying and propagating agency which the 
denomination possesses. This very issue is 
one convincing proof of the assertion, but it 
is only one proof, though a particularly strik- 


ing one, of the service which the paper has 
been rendering for many years. Without it 


the denomination would probably never have 
attained its present growth or developed its 


Continued on page 475 
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The National Federation of Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Organizations 


MRS. H. A, FLINT, NEW, YORK MBS. B. W. FIRMAN, ILLINOIS MRS. JAMES L. HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Treasurer President Eastern Vice-President 


The National Federation of Congregational Women was but ing the usefulness of women’s work, have been made possible 
two years old at the last meeting of the National Council. Since through the Federation, in many instances where nothing could 
that time it has proved its right to exist. The Federation is in have been accomplished through any single state body. 
no sense an arbitrary body, it still being the policy of the women The most important event in the history of the Federation has 
of our denomination to carry on all their home missionary enter- occurred since the last meeting of the National Council. With 
prises through their independent state organizations as of old. the increase of interest in interdenominational study of home 
There has been, however, a helpful interchange of methods and missions which radiated from the summer schools of missions 
plans between the federated states which could not exist, in former in various parts of our country, there arose the need of a body 
years, when there was no general clearing house for ideas. The of women, comprised of representatives of all denominations, 
Federation has had representation at various gatherings in which should have general oversight of all interdenominational 
twenty-two states during the last three years. There have been home missionary affairs. This body was permanently organized 
many opportunities, also, to study the work done by our National in New York in January, 1909, and because our states were 
Societies, to which the Federation is always loyal. The prepara- linked together in the National Federation, Congregational women 
tion of programs, suitable for local auxiliaries of any state, has were in line in this “Council of Women for Home Missions.” 
been an important feature of the work. These appear in the Facts and figures concerning the detailed work of the organiza- 
Federation pages of the American Missionary Magazine. tions of the separate states are available only through their 

Conferenees with the National Secretaries concerning increas- annual reports. 


MES. HENBEY WEY, GEORGIA MBS. G. H. SCHNEIDER, ILLINOIS MRS. FREDERICK EGGERT, OREGON 
Southern Vice-President Secretary Western Vice-President 


POMONA COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


A New England College in a South California Climate 


Thirty Miles from Los Angeles 


Address 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL, President, or 


EDWIN C. NORTON, Dean 
Me Claremont College Inn 

is @ delightful and inexpensive 

home for winter Visitors 
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The Last Three Years of the Woman’s Boards 
Woman’s Board 1868—Board of the Interior 1868—Board of the Pacific 1874 


These years are eloquent with demands 
for buildings and equipments to replace those 
once sufficient, now worn to a climax of 
inadequacy. ‘They are fragrant with the con- 
secrated toil of a small force straining to 
reap an abundant harvest and with the 
sweetness of young life, prepared in our best 
schools, giving itself to re-enforce the labor- 
ers. They are glorified by the ripe service 
and by the translated service of some who 
began as pioneers when they and the Boards 
were young together. And they are years 
which register throughout our constituencies 
an increased, intelligent study of missions; 
many generous gifts by women who are 
truly “stewards”; and an enthusiastic actiy- 
ity along some new trails as well as by tested 
paths. 

The varied agencies in operation by these 
Boards—educational, evangelistic, medical, 
social—in common with all Boards have felt 
a distinct pressure from national movements 
in several lands. # 


JAPAN’S PULSE-BEAT, EVANGELISM 


Our missionary educators in Japan have 
bravely faced their double need: (1) that of 
commending their institutions both in grade 
and in up-to-date externals to the progressive, 
ebservant government whose own schools 
have rapidly reached a high standard; (2) 
that of keeping their entire educational sys- 
tem keyed to the note of a spiritual, evangel- 
istic Christianity. 

Kobe College, easily first of all schools for 
girls in Japan, has kept the pace grandly 
with two new buildings, additions to her 
faculty, the honor of government recognition 
and, best of all, by regular Bible instruction 
and personal work she has led her girls 
through a religious experience which has 
given new vision to their souls. The Baikwa 
and Doshisha schools have forged ahead both 
as to hew outward features and in earnest 
spirit. 

. Direct evangelistic workers have met abun- 

dant openings, notably among soldiers, sail- 
ors and students, too courteous to refuse 
Testaments, too intellectually curious, to 
leave them unread. The Interior Board:has 
added power in this line by a building for 
its Kobe Bible Woman’s. Training School. 
‘Social Settlement enterprises at »Matsu- 
yama and Okayama have made themselves 
so felt as centers of purity that the govern- 
ment has given ~ them’ commendation and 
financial assistance. E 


A STEADYING. HAND. FOR. CHINA. 


A limited force of’ workers in China’ have 
spent themselves unstintingly in that delicate 
task, the guiding and steadying of an awak- 
ened people along untried paths. Wyen girl 
students have felt the thrill of a new intellec- 
tual ambition. ‘We fear the chill which this 


fervor may throw upon spiritual life,” ex- 


presses the burden which has lain upon the 
hearts of our teachers. And yet the last year 


has been marked by religious. awakenings in. 


the Bridgman School and the Union College, 
Peking, also in Shao-wu; and in Pang-chuang 
@ young native woman conducted successful 
teviv al meetings. 

' The Board of the Interior has been. alive 


to the ‘Openings ” in’ Shao-wu,° Lintsing and* 
“fiaSsseen her’ path grow brighter as over- 
relieved by new... 


Fen-chow-fu, having erected within the three 
years five buildings to meet varied needs, 
while funds are in hand for Fen- chow-fa, 
where woman’s work is as yet undeveloped. 
When the Pacific Board completes its task of 
erecting a hospital and dispensary for Dr. 


INDIA AT THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 


To bring the peace of God to restless, hun- 
gry hearts in India, “the most deeply reli- 
gious nation in the world,” has been a con- 
trolling aim with teachers, physicians and 
evangelistic workers throughout the Madura, 
Marathi and Ceylon Missions. The char- 
acter of all our educational work is well 
expressed by the commendation of the goy- 
ernment preceptress when she recently vis- 
ited Capron Hall, Madura—‘‘A progressive 
spirit characterizes the teaching, and the 
school shows a steady development.” 

Appreciation of the Uduvil Boarding 
School has been expressed by the government 
in its yearly grant of approximately $1,100. 
Its tuition fees in one year yielded an income 
of $2,858, one of many examples to show 
that the self-help spirit has taken root in 
native soil. 

A fine example of woman’s medical plant 
is found in the Ahmednagar Hospital and its 
new bungalow for Drs. Hume and Stephen- 
son. They no longer need pray that patients 
may come to the hospital, and the nurse has 
a class in training of whom she is proud. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the per- 
meating, leavening force of Bible women, 
trained in Miss Swift’s classes or by Mrs. 
R. A. Hume and Mrs. Sibley. A notable 
conference of fifty such women has been held 
in Uduvil, with Miss Swift to give special 


“Scripture lessons and Tamil ladies to” give 


papers. on helpful subjects. 


QUIET PROGRESS IN PAPAL LANDS 


When the story of Bible women’s: work is. > 


told, with its innumerable threads of beauty 
running through cities and Villages, to min- 


gle with those more brilliant for’ the weaving - 


of a heavenly fabric, Austria must be remem- 
bered. Mr. Porter brings back from his tour- 
ing touching stories of women. who are liy- 
ing, suffering and dying for their Master, 
women brought into the néw life by Miss 
Jehlicka, Miss Most, or by humble teachers 
trained in their classes. 

- Mexico was in, the midst of perplexities 
when this period: of thfee years began, but 


burdened workers were 
comers. 


Corona Institute, Guadalajara, has ‘moved 


from a dilapidated convent building to bet- 
ter quarters, and the Colegio Chihuahuense, 


“Africa” needs: your best. 
far less broad and deep one might teach im > 


of our African field... 


sity of the hour. 
belongs to the past, its fulfillment awaits the 
generosity of some who love to be the Lord’s 
nation builders. 

During the last few months the Normal 
and Preparatory School for Girls in Spain, 
the school founded by Mrs. Gulick and car- 
ried by her through its years in San Sebas- 
tian and Biarritz, has moved from Madrid 
to Barcelona, the largest and the most pro- 
gressive city in Spain, advantageously sit- 
uated with regard to our village schools, 
which are important feeders of its lower 
classes. The directora, Miss Webb, and her 
associates, have in the last few years de- 
veloped practical courses for which there is 
demand by Spanish girls, and have reorgan- 
ized and developed the Primary Department. 
Earnest personal work and group work is 
constantly carried on with the girls and re- 
sults have been seen’ in additions from their 
numbers to Protestant churches. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE ISLAND WORLD 


Out of the shadows occasioned by losses 
in the cyclone of 1905, by a depleted teach- 
ing force and by epidemics of illness among 
girls in both schools, Kusaie and Truk have 
have emerged into brighter days. The Misses 
Baldwin, after a long period of uncertainty, 
a few months since passed their school over 
to the German Liebenzeller Mission. 


ran 


A Bible 


Woman and Her Listeners 
: > 


Materials for a new school building and 
teachers’ residence, with a, competent builder. 
accompanying, were shipped from San Fran~ 
cisco over a year ago, and now Kusaie re= 
joices. Miss Marion P. Wells, a graduate of 
Northfield Seminary, is another gift to the 
school. 

AFRICA NEEDS THE BEST 


It was emphasized at Edinburgh and is. 


one of which says : 
With a training 


reiterated in letters, 


a college. Oh, tell them so at home! And 
above and beyond all the schools can give; 
one needs a faith and a patience and ani 
imagination that sees beyond the visible.” 
This refers to foundation work such as char- 
acterizes the western and eastern portions 
How much “more a 

we need the best to meet conditions‘ in the 
more advanced Zulu Mission® where incomin, 


‘civilization often hampers’ rather than help 


the missionary ! 


‘Rallmon,.. -the.Lintsing, .plant.will -hecome da. Chihmahua,.has. reached,.such.a-point. of pros-» »..tnanda,.Seminary.-~and...U; 


power to touch at least some portion of that 
vast parish of 20,000,00 souls. 


perity with re-enforced faculty that new 
buildings upon a new site appear the neces- 


have struggled with the problem of a "reduded 
teaching force, partly because they have 


The growth of the need 


‘ wae 
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f “spared two of their precious few to assist 
“-temporarily in the new co-educational nor- 


mal school at Adams, a venture whose value 


- is recognized by all the Boards interested in 


_a high standard of teacher training. 
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Um- 
zaumbe has received a new teachers’ home 
and Mt. Silinda a school building. 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS OF EXPERIENCE IN 
TURKEY 


The revolution thrilled the entire force 
with joy and hope. The fearful tragedies in 
Central and Western Turkey plunged it into 
depths of suffering. Through all a marvel- 
ous Providence has shielded our workers, has 
given them the long-coveted freedom to work 
among Mohammedans, and out of the deso- 
lation and mourning of many, villages has 
caused a purer Christian faith to spring into 
life. For the first time in our history a 
missionary has been sent to do specifically 
Mohammedan work. 

An event of signal importance in the his- 
tory of the Woman’s Board has been the 
transfer of its American College for Girls 
at Scutari into the hands of an independent 
American corporation which is.now building 
a fine plant upon the Huropean side of the 
Bosphorus. 

Fourteen recruits have been sent to the 
Turkish field, but they have not supplied 
all the needs of the four missions. 


THE EXTRA TASK OF BUILDING 


Generous friends have rallied to the aid 
of the Boards, and missionaries themselves, 
home on furlough, have told their story of 
need to responsive hearts. In all, the build- 
ings erected or started upon during the three 
years, together with those for which money 
is in hand, number twenty-two. 


FINANCIAL STEPS IN THE WORK AT HOME 


To facilitate these building enterprises, 
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the officers of the Woman’s Board three years 
ago appointed a special Committee on Build- 
ings which, with some modification of its 
original personnel, continues as an able fac- 
tor in counsel and in the securing of funds. 

This Woman’s Board has taken a step, 
new perhaps to Woman’s Boards, but in 
favor with our general societies, viz., the 
securing of an Equalization Legacy Fund. 
One member of the Finance Committee, with 
patience and tact was able to gather $25,000 
in a little more than a year, with which the 
legacies can be so distributed that receipts 
will not fluctuate as formerly. 

All friends have rejoiced with the Board 
of the Interior in the raising of its debt last 
year of more than $20,000. 


EXTENSION WORK A PROMINENT FEATURE 


The Board of the Pacific has organized a 
new Branch, the Northern Californian, and 
has been alive to aggressive organization in 
various parts of that rapidly developing sec- 
tion of country. 

The officers of the Interior have toured 
with the American Board speakers in the 
Laymen’s campaigns so as to hold special 
meetings for women. 

The Woman’s Board sent its Associate 
Secretary to our southeastern states for a 
six weeks’ campaign early in 1910, with 
hopeful results. 

All the Boards have quickened their pace 
in the publishing of leaflets and other mate- 
rial to help the systematic study now quite 
general throughout their constituencies and 
to set forth their own work. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUMMER 
CONFERENCE IDEA 


The Boards have realized their opportu- 
nities in the summer schools now greatly 
multiplied between the Atlantic and Pacific 
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coasts, with a large attendance of older and 
younger women, ‘Their representatives have 
been present and earnestly engaged in the 
direction of Mission Study classes and other 
forms of training, besides a personal work 
with young women which has done much to 
secure candidates for missionary service. 


VISITING THE COLLEGES 


To further this end also, secretaries of the 
Boards have developed a college work of 
deep interest and promise, in co-operation 
with Y. W. C. A. leaders or missionary com- 
mittees of the colleges. The number of can- 
didates has increased the last year, and we 
have earnest hope that the forty-one names 
of young women sent by the three Boards in 
the past three years may be outnumbered in 
the near future. 


THE VALUE OF DEPUTATIONS 


The Board of the Interior has tried the 
experiment of sending Deputations at three 
different times, and these with no expense to 
itself, to visit its various missions, with 
most beneficial results both to mission work 
on the field and officers of their own and 
other Boards at home. The Woman’s Board 
has sent two of its officers to Spain for a 
better understanding of conditions in _ its 
Madrid School. 

No story of the years would be complete 
without at least allusion to those who after 
long service, worn, or perhaps incapacitated 
by age, have given the loved work to other 
hands, and to those whose service has been 
translated from earth to heaven. Such lives 
as these, with all who give themselves heart 
and soul, body and mind, to this fruitful 
service for humanity, are the joy and crown 
of the Boards, and to them they humbly give 
full honor, 

Mrs. CHARLES H. DANIELS. 


Council (144th Triennial Session) and 
Boston beginning Oct. 10, 
Temple (headquarters) 


Hall. 
Pres: W.- Douglas Mackenzie (preacher), 


L. Burton, ‘Prof. Edward A. Steiner, Rey. 
J. Pereivial Huget, Rev. Frank H. Smith, 
D. D,, ‘Mr, Fred B. Smith, Mr. John R. 
Mott, Rey, R. Wardlaw Thompson, DED, 
of London, ‘Rev. Charles’ ‘E. Jéterson, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL. CHURCHES. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF ee neha ee FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Congregational Societies will be held in 
in Tremont 
in Park Street . 
Church. and, one session, in Symphony 


The program will inelude as speakers : 


Pres. Henry Churchill King, Pres. Marion 


“D. D.,: and - many -other. distinguished 
speakers. 


the centenary’ of the ‘American Board, 
representatives - are. expected from over 
fifty other missionary organizations, and 


Bradford,; (where: {the.. American Board 
was organized). unere: will alsq_ be an 
excursion to Plymouth. ‘ 

THe “Comrrrer or THirty” in charge 
of local; arrangementg, will cordially .pro- 


cers, ‘speakers, co¥porate members, mis- 
duly accredited delegates of the National 


Council and benevolent societies—in each 
case during the meetings of the society to 


In ‘connection. with the celebration of 


there will be a pilgrimage to Andover and > 


vide free lodging. and breakfast for offi-_. 


sionasies: amd theological students and:for : 


MEETING OF THE 


(The Centenary of the American Board ) 


CONGREGATIONAL 
CONGREGATIONAL 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIE CONGREGATIONAL 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. CONGREGATIONAL 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The joint meeting of the National which he is accredited, and provided ap- 


plications therefor (giving the full name 
with title—Rev., Mr., Mrs. or Miss—of 
the applicant, and stating to which one of 
the above ¢lasseS he or she belongs) be 
made in writing forthwith to Mr. George 
W. Mehaffey, Chairman of Committee on 
Registration and MHntertainment, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. Mr. Mehaffey will 
also be pleased to assign any delegate or 
other person attending these meetings at 
his registration in Tremont Temple, a 
hotel in which a room (BHuropean:plan) 
may be secured, or a boarding place and 
restaurant, at which noon and evening 
meals and other accommodations may be 
had, at the visitor’s expense. All dele- 
gates and other visitors should register at 
‘Mr. Mehaffey’s office in Tremont Temple 
immediately upon reaching Boston. « 

_ Repucep Rar~RoaD ares may be Qb- - 
tained by duly authorized delegates and 
other persons attending these ‘Boston 
meetings from the following territory and 
on the following conditions, viz.: From 
Quebec; the Provinces and Hastéern On- 
tario and from all of the United. States 
except Michigan west of Lake Michigan,, 
‘ Tilinois north of Peoria and Chicago but 
including these’ two cities, Wisconsit; 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, North Dakota east 
of Bismarck, Colorado east of Denver, 


_ Persons: attending | 
points at which the reduced fare, is ,not 
‘granted should buy tickets to the nearest 
- point at which such: reduced’ fate is gtdnted 


National Council and Congregational Societies 
Tremont Temple,“ Boston, October 10-20, 1910 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
BROTHERHOOD. 


Kentucky, Virginia, ‘Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. 
Tickets must be purchased within three 
days prior to Oct. 10, or as much earlier 
as the distance from the starting place 
from. Boston requires, in. accordance with 
regular tariff rules, particulars. of which 
rules may ‘be obtained of local ticket 
agents, ‘ull fare must be paid to Bos- 
ton and a certificate must be obtained 
from the local railroad agent selling the 
ticket, which, when: presented to. the 
proper officials in Tremont Temple will be 
viséd (for which an extra charge of 
twenty-five cents will then be made), and 
will entitle. the owner .to ‘a three-fifths 
fare on the return trip, which must be by 
the same route, Return tickets must be 


‘purchased at-Boston not later ‘than’ Oct. 


24. Certificates are ;not negotiable, ;and 
if transferred by any. delegate will not be 
honored. No ‘stop‘overs are * alléwed. 
thesez; meetings : from 


ag aboye, and obtain :the above special. rates 
ther efrom. No reduction will be made 


‘from © ‘points where ‘the tegular fare to 


Boston is less than 75 cents. 
For the Committee of Thirty, 
FRANK GAYLORD CooK, Chairman. 


aah Sept. 24, 1910. 
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The City Missionary Society, Boston 


Ninety-Four Years’ Service 


HE wave of new and widening devotion which 
gave birth to the American Board a century 
ago did not exhaust itself in effort for the 


‘ heathen nations of the world. There was need also 


at the doors—needs for the body, needs of ignorance 
and sin and the need that the gospel should be 
preached to every American creature. Boston was 
a town of some 37,000 people and, as now, it had its 
poorer quarters, where the influence of the church 
was little felt and where children grew up without 
knowledge of the higher things. 

To meet this need a few leaders of Christian work 
in Boston founded in 1816 the City Missionary Society 
—the oldest society in the world having in view the 
evangelization of the poor in the neglected quarters 
of the city. The London City Mission began its work 
twenty years later. The Boston society was the true 
successor, in the natural division of the fields, ef the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, founded in 
1799, of the American Board in 1810 and of the 
Education Society in 1815. It helped to meet the 
reproach directed against foreign work that “there 
were plenty of heathen at home who needed the 
gospel.” They did need it in the streets and homes 
of Boston, and the City Missionary Society has for 
nearly a century been busy, up to the limits of its 
means and opportunities, in bringing help to meet the 
need. 

The conditions which demanded the work of the 
society were made clear by the fact that there were 
many families destitute of the Bible and deplorably 
ignorant of religious truth, and that large numbers of 
children, whose only instruction was obtained on the 
street, were growing up without such knowledge as 
would make them honorable citizens here and prepare 
them for a home in heaven. 

At the organization of the society, the first thought 
was for Sunday schools as a means of garnering the 
results of visiting and of meeting the need of the 
children. In 1828 there were eighteen of these scheols 
under the charge of the society. Later parish and 
mission schools were established more directly in 
connection with the churches. 

In the growth of Boston and of its churches the 
City Missionary Society has played an honorable 
part. Its aim has been to affiliate its work with that 
of the ch -rches as far as possible. The districting 
of the city. territory today is usually made on lines 
which relate each missionary to a church, under the 
joint supervisioa of the authorities of that church 
and of the superintendent. 

Systematic personal visitation has always been 
and still remains the foundation of the work. All 
the machinery is directed to this end and disappears 
as machinery when embodied in tactful, helpful min- 
istrations in the homes of the people. The continual 
changes in the tenement quarters of the city make 
frequent tours of exploration necessary, to make new 
acquaintance and retain a hold on those who have 
been reached. The missionaries are selected with a 
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view to qualities of tact, discriminating wisdom and 
devotion, which are taxed to the uttermost in this 
difficult work. The fruits are gathered, so far as 
they are visible, in new or renewed relation with the 
church, the enrollment of children in Sunday school, 
attendance at public. worship, the substitution of thrift 
for waste and of hope and courage for recklessness 
and despair. 

The. difficulty and opportunity of the field have 
grown with the growth of the city population, and 
especially with the immense increase of an immi- 
gration strange in thought and tongue to the New 
Hngland of a century ago. How cosmopolitan 
this element in the life of the city has become 
may be shown by the statistics of a single mothers’ 
meeting in which, besides the native born, there 
were present Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, 
English, Scotch, Irish, French and Armenians. The 
society’s successful work for the Chinese is another 
instance. 

The collected statistics of such a personal work 
express only a little fragment. of the accomplished 
good. In seventy-five of the ninety-four years of 
the society its missionaries have, in round numbers, 
made 3,000,000 visits, including 330,000 visits to the 
sick, distributed 11,000,000 papers and tracts and 
42,100 Bibles and Testaments; 111,000 meetings have 
been held, 53,000 children gathered into Sunday schools 
and 22,000 persons induced to attend worship on 
Sunday. Wmployment has been found for 24,000. 
Aid has been provided for 94,000 families. Nine 
thousand shave been induced to sign a temperance 
pledge. More than 428,500 garments have been given 
away. This constant effort to meet the needs of 
the distressed has been a. larger factor in the pres- 
perity of Boston than most of us understand. And 
in all the giving the aim has been to help to self- 
respect and self-support and not to a continuance of 
helplessness. 

Some modern developments of the society’s work 
have to do with the needs of the poor in the festivals 
of the Christian year and of rest and change in the 
summer season. The Easter visitation of hospitals, 
homes for the aged and others has come to be a 
widely known feature of the work. At Thanksgiving 
many poor families are permitted to have a part in 
the enjoyments of the day. In Eliot, Me, is Bose 
mary Cottage, which in summer opens its hespitable 
doors for tired mothers and their heatworn children. 
Tickets for car rides and sailing trips on the harbor 
are provided to break the deadly monotony of the 
sultry days. And not least characteristic are the 
picnics, for old folks and mothers and children, in 
the great Franklin Park of the city. 

All this great work, carried on by twenty-five 
missionaries, at a yearly expenditure of nearly 
$50,000, is supported with the financial ald ef an 
ever-widening public and without a debt. For thirty- 
four years this pay-as-you-go policy has been main- 
tained, and it accounts in part for the fimancial 
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backing which the City Missionary Society has always 
enjoyed. But the continually widening work calls 


for a steady increase in the gifts of the living friends 


of the society. , 

The first president and the efficient leader in this 
new organization of beneficence, education and evan- 
gelization was Rey. Joshua Huntington, pastor of the 
Old South Church. With him were associated men 
whose names were high in honor in the Christian and 
business life of Boston. Such men the City Mission- 
ary Society has always been able to command in its 
directorate and as officers and advisers. They have 
given their time and strength, their thought and 
money, to the cause, feeling themselves well rewarded 
in the results of service to men and to the community. 
Behind them from the first have stood an army of 
generous givers, and when many of these have fallen 
out of the ranks at the call of the great Commander, 
others have been raised up to take their place. 


The officers of the society now are: 

President, Jacob P. Bates; Vice-Presidents, Rey. 
William R. Campbell, D. D., Arthur S. Johnson, Swper- 
intendent and Secretary, Rev. Daniel W. Waldron; 
Treasurer, Samuel F. Wilkins; Auditor, Timothy 
Smith. 


Hazecutive Committee, Jacob P. Bates, John Ww. 


Field, Frank Wood, Charles E. Aldrich, Frank A. Day, 
Albert Murdoch, Timothy Smith, Richard H. Stearns, 
Arthur Fairbanks. 

The following persons have filled the office of presi- 
dent of the City Missionary Society : 

Rey. Joshua Huntington, Josiah Salisbury, Samuel 
Hubbard, John Tappan, Pliny Cutler, John C. Proc- 
tor, Julius A. Palmer, Philip Greely, Jr., William T. 
Eustis, Ezra’ Farnsworth, Daniel Safford, Charles 
Scudder, Edward S. Tobey, Charles G. Nazro, Amos 
W. Stetson, James White, Arthur W. Tufts, Richard 
H. Stearns, Jacob P. Bates. 


“One generation shall praise thy works to 
another, and shall declare thy mighty acts.” 


City Evangelization Demanded in the Interests of Foreign Missions 


Let the conversion of the world be your supreme 
object. Christ must have every continent. ‘Men 
shall worship him, every one from his place, even all 
the isles of the heathen.’ Never should we be satis- 
fied till the banner of the Cross waves triumphantly 
over the whole earth, and her weary millions repose 
peacefully beneath its ample folds. 

At a dinner Bishop Lawrence, in a story which 
deserves wide circulation, gave an insight into the 
attitude of Baron Kaneko of Japan towards missions. 
A “paganized Bostonian,” as the Bishop called him, 
of Christian origin, once asked Kaneko why Japan 
allowed the missionaries to bring in another religion 
when the country has a pretty good one of its own. 
To this caviling query the affable Japanese replied, 
“When Japan opened her ports she opened them to 
all that was best in the life of the world: the best 
in armament, in medicine, and why not also to what 
professes to be the best in religion?’ But this de- 
generate scion of Pilgrim sires was not satisfied. So 
he went on to ask the same question of Baron 
Kaneko’s secretary. The latter replied, in effect: 
“T was born in Japan, came to this country and was 
converted; went through the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge; was ordained by Bishop Law- 
rence, and I am now doing missionary work among 
my own people, having interrupted it long enough to 
come with the Peace Commissioners to this country, 
because of my knowledge of English. And I am going 
back to resume my labors as soon as possible.” 

That Bostonian will look to other sources than 
these two Japanese when he again seeks testimony 
against foreign missions. 

But in order to continue the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity in heathen lands we must guard well our 
strongholds at home. If our country bears an inti- 
mate connection with the conversion of the world, 


and our cities with the conversion of the country, 
then, for the sake of the world we should guard 
these centers with sleepless vigilance. To these 
sentiments, I doubt not, every converted pagan who 
could look on our position intelligently would assent. 
Such an one would say: “Do all that can be done to 
make your cities holy cities. Relinquish almost any 
other posts for the present rather than allow the 
enemy to get possession of these centers of power.” 
I would be the last to intimate that this unpleasant 
alternative is necessary. I believe there is ability to 
sustain our Christian work, whether the call comes 
from a community at home, which requires a large 
expenditure of money, as well as of personal service, 
or from portions of our country destitute of religious 
institutions, or from those in distant lands who “sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death.” 

I rejoice to see in this congregation several men 
from China. It was reserved for you, my brother, 
to be the first pastor of this church to see such at- 
tendants within these sacred walls. May many from 
other lands be brought to this place to hear of the 
one true God who “hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on-all the face of the 
earth.” 

True it is that the ends of the earth are brought 
to our very doors in these days of swift communi- 
eation across all the lands and seas. There is for- 
eign mission work right here in Boston to engage the 
heart and brain of all our churches. But, after all, 
the people of Boston and of America are generously 
provided with churches, ministers, medical institu- 
tions and schools, as compared with the great cities 
and nations of the heathen world. 

Therefore, I caitmot forget that the field is the 
world, and I plead for foreign missions abroad, as 
well as for foreign missions at home. 


From an address by Rev. DANIEL W. WALDRON, 


Secretary and Superintendent of the City Missionary Society, Boston. 
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Bibles for Congregational Missionary Operations 


If you are a business man, a manufacturer 
Sor a farmer, a oaunonclacs: of your life is 
Aithat the sphere of your activities is your 
‘own, receiving your careful thought and con- 
‘ocentrating upon,its needs your best mental 
The part which Congregationalists 


'*power. 


i the Saou Seana of a Bible Booth 


have had in making the American Bible 
Society what it is, as well as the use which 
‘they have made of its co-operation, places its 
_ work, its needs and its achievements among 
‘tassets of the Congregational body almost as 
though it.wére~ their 
: Congregational. enterprise.-- Congregational- 
sts should include its labors, its growth and 
their due proportion ef its support in all 
‘ ‘views of Congregational evangelism. 
In this Centennial year of the American 
~ Board, all American missionary enterprises 
“yemember ‘their debt to the Congregational 
“leaders who in 1810 dared venture on for- 
‘eign missioig although in that day no ex- 
-plorer had’ charted ‘their possibilities or 
‘perils. Congregationalists need not perhaps 
be reminded of the part which these same 
leaders took in organizing and. developing 
‘ the American Bible Society. The idea and 
the need of a National Bible Society was 
‘suggested and urged by Mr. Samuel J. Mills. 
~Rey. Dr. Samuel Spring, in 1810 one of the 
- organizers of the American Board, in 1816 
-avas also one of the organizers of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in the old-Garden Street 
» Reformed Church in New York. Other Con- 
‘gregationalists took part.in the convention 
tawhich proceeded to organize. the . Society. 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher was one of its 
. Secretaries, and he and Rey. Dr. Jedediah 


Own exclusively - a’: 


destitute of the,.United States 
world. 


Morse were members of the committee of | 


eleven which drafted its constitution. 

At first the duties of the sectétaryship of 
the Bible Society were performed by pastors 
“in New York, as they found time in the. 
midst of their own ordinary official cares, 
“But in 1826 it was seen that some one must 
give his whole time to that work. A man 
“was needed who would be chief executive 
officer of the Society, co-operating with the 
‘board of managers iti studying opportunities 
vand devising plans, and who by his direction 
of the forees in; hand would: accomplish the 
great ends in view. -The man chosen to take 
“this onerous duty was a Congregationalist; 
‘Rey. John GC. Brigham, classmate and close 
friend of Dr. Rufus Andersoneof the Amer- 
ican Board, and himself for*some years em- 
ployed by.‘that Board ‘in’ missionary work 
‘abroad. During thirty-six years this great 
“man, until his death in 1862, admirably 
filled this important office. Thus during the 
‘formative period of the American Bible So- 
“ciety while it,was growing from the eallow 


“was: organized. 


- 


‘been largely at the expense of the 


experimental stage to a fruitful maturity, its 
initiative, its policy and its extension were 
largely shaped in the Congregational way. 
This influence continued under Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. BE. W. Gilman, who with tact, pa- 
tience and piety during twenty-nine years 


performed the arduous duties of the secre- 
taryship. It is needless to do more than 
mentign Dr. H, P. Ingersoll, beloved of all 
the churches; who died in the harness in 
1906. The services of these eminent Con- 
‘gregational ‘secretaries through eighty years 


surely afford reason why our denomination 


now has the:right and duty to participate in 
the responsibilities of the Society toward the 
and of the 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE BIBLES FOR 
THEIR MISSIONARY .WORK 


A wise man of long experience in the for- 
eign mission field once said, “If I had to 
choose between a missionary with- 
out the Bible and the Bible with- 
out.a missionary, I should unhesi- 
tatingly give preference to the. 
Bible.” This was no slur .upon 
missionaries, but a somewhat par- 
adoxical way of emphasizing the 
helplessness of the missionary 
who has not the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the people for whom he 
labors. The charter of the Amer- 
ican Board. states the object of 
that Society to. be the propagation 
of the gospel in heathen lands “by 
supporting missionaries and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures.” To develop the lat-’ 
ter part of this missionary pro- 
gram.the American Bible Society 
In the foreign 
field it has been the right hand 
of the missions of the American 
Board. In Turkey, in Bulgaria; 
in Syria, in Persia, in India, in 
China, in Japan, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, in Micronesia, in South 
Africa the preparation of the vér- 
sions of Scripture now in use has 


American Bible -Society, which 
not only printed the vast numbers 
of Bibles and Testaments re- 
quired, but in -many instances 
paid the salaries, in whole or in part, of the 
missionaries occupied in laying eternal foun- 
dations as translators of the Bible. Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, who recently passed away 
from his, scholarly labors, put through the 


“press at the expense of the American Bible 


, books for smissions. 


Society no less than eight editions of the 
Bible in the language of the Gilbert Islands. 
The names of Riggs and Goodell renowned in 
Armenian, Bulgarian and Turkish, of Bridg- 
man and Blodgett in Chinese, of Hli Smith 
and Van Dyck in Arabic, and very many 
others up to the present day for whose 
names there is here no space, are not only on 
the list of missionaries of the American 
Board, but are on the list at the Bible House 
of translators. who were partly or: wholly 
supported by the Bible Society. ; 

But the Bible Society is not a mere pub- 
lishing house for supplying Scriptures that 
missionaries may distribute; it has in mis- 
sion fields colporteurs who go in advance of 


_ the missionaries to acquaint:the people with 
the Bible and so prepare the way ofthe mis- 


sionaries. I myself as a missionary. of the 
American Board in Turkey have witnessed 
the value of these.labors of the Bible Soci- 
ety. Its work on this line is of the simplest, 
but its results are most, complex and far- 
reaching. As Dr. Gilman used to say, the 
American Bible Society is not to be set down 
among the establishments that merely print 
“Tt is entitled to full 
rank as a missionary society.” The files of 
the Society ,are crowded with letters of ac- 
knowledgment from missions of the American 
Board which with one voice testify to the 
important pioneer missionary work done by 
its colporteurs. 

We have emphasized the foreign work be- 
cause it is less known. But the Society has 
had an equal sharé in the evangelization of 
the United States. Four times between 1829 
and 1890 thé American Bible Society caused 
every family in the United States to be vis- 
ited in order that all destitute of the Bible 
who would accept it might not stumble for 
lack of a- lamp to their -feet. * Between 
and during. these almost. inerédible -efforts, 
through, home missionary; societies, Sunday 
shear unions, publication societies, auxiliary 
Bible societies, churches and individual evan- 
gelistic workers, ‘as well as through its own 
colporteurs, a alo! not to invite our 


In Africa—A helper in Bible translation and his wife 


nation to possess and use the Scriptures. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 

tury it has organized a series of great agen- 

cies of distribution in the United States to 


seek and supply the destitute of our own 


people and the immigrants who are.-pouring > ak 
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into the land from the Roman and Greek 


territories of Hurope and from pagan em-~ 


pires of Hastern Asia. Congregational 
churches, as well as those of other denom- 
“inations find the labors of a Bible colporteur 
a wedge of rending power wherever igno- 


In South America—A' Traveler for Christ 


rance and superstition have petrified men. 
During the last three years twenty-five new 
missions haye been established by various 
churches among Italians, Bohemians, Poles 
and other strangers in different parts of the 
country as a direct result of the labors of 
Bible Society colporteurs. In Louisiana the 
work of these colporteurs has been so effective 
that the Morning Star, a Roman Catholic 
organ, has vigorously denounced the Bible 
Society and all of its works. Such faets 
show the place which the Bible Society holds 
among home as well as among foreign mis- 
sionary societies. 


“SINCE THE LAST NATIONAL COUNCIL 


- As a fellow-laborer with the Congrega- 
tional churches the American Bible Society 
reports progress to the members of each Na- 
tidnal Council. Since the Council of Cleve- 
land in 1907 the Bible Society has estab- 
lished five new agencies of distribution in the 
United States: the Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Texas; the Central, di- 
rected from Cincinnati; the Pacific, with 
San Francisco for the residence of the agency 
sécretary; the Wastern, administered from 
Brooklyn; and the Atlantic, formed in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Bible, Soci- 
ety, which was born one year before the 
American Board. The Society now has nine 
of these great agencies of distribution in the 
United States, all doing important work 
among destitute Americans and all notably 
influencing immigrants except one that is 
exclusively occupied with the colored people 
of the South. 

‘During the last three years the issues of 
the American Bible Society were 6,875,800 
volumes in about ‘one hundred languages. 
Of this number 3,606,706 volumes in seventy 
different. languages went out from the Bible 
House in New York and 3,269,094 from the 
agencies of the Society abroad. 

- The enterprise of translating and revising 
previous translations never ends. During 
the last three years the Korean version of 
the Bible has been completed at the joint 
expense of the American, the British and 
Foreign and the Scottish National Bible So- 
cieties. The ‘Union’ Chinese version has 
made progress, the same societies dividing 
the expense. Revisions are in hand in Por- 
tuguese, in Spanish and-in Zulu. | 
book the Bible'is slowly being added to five 
languages of the Philippines and two lan- 
guages of darkest Africa: Besides these, the 


salms, the. Gospels and the Acts have been - 


ued in the Chamorro language of the island 


of Anam 2Pa8 _ single Gospel has been | 
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printed in the Shulla language for black 
tribes on the Sobat River in the Soudan. 
Missionaries of the American Board who 


have received more or less of their support: 


from the American Bible Society while thus 
adding new flowers to the garden of the Lord 


are: Rey. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, Rev. Dr.. C. 
Goodrich, Rey. Dr. John Howland, Rev. Mr. 
Price, Rev. W:. C. Wilcox and Rev. J. D. 
Taylor. 

The last three years have been especially 
notable for new opportunities for Bible col- 
portage in China, in Persia, in Turkey, in 
Korea, besides that due to the influx of many- 
tongued immigrants in our own land. ‘As if 
the great Master of all missions would en- 
courage vigorous use of these opportunities, 
in his good providence the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Society have been greatly aug- 
mented. Under the offer of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, the endowment of one million dollars 
has been secured. With other permanent 
funds of the Society, mainly derived from 
legacies specially designated during many 
years, the Society now has two million dol- 
lars of permanent funds of which the interest 
will always be used for the support of its 
work, The late Mr, John S. Kennedy, a life 
member of the Society who had 
carefully examined its work and 
its methods, has bequeathed to the 
Society $750,000 which, though 
not yet received, has all the effect 
of a reserve fund. Notwithstand- 
ing these large gifts, the Society is 
not, and indeed does not wish to 
be independent of the contributions 
of the churches, of the auxiliary 
societies and of individual donors. 
The Budget of the Society for the 
year ending April, 1911, is $697,- 
000, with peremptory and insist- 
ent demands for further extension 
daily presented. The returns from 
Seriptures sold, while in many 
cases covering the actual cost of 
printing and binding, do not ap- 
proximate this cost in the poverty- 
stricken lands outside of Christen- 
dom. All free grants, of course, 
are gifts of so much money taken 
from the treasury, and like the 
whole expense of colportage in 
four continents must be provided 
for. It is not too much to ask 
from the Congregational churches 
at the least- $50,000 for this year 
to be applied to the home and for- 
eign work of the Society. Nor is 
it too much to expect that this 
part of the cost of the work be 
placed before the churches as one 
of the regular Congregational of- 
ferings not rightly to be omitted.. 
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THE UNIQUE PLACE DUE THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY IN CHURCH COLLECTIONS 


The Bible Society holds among beneyo- 
lences that are not denominational a place 
that is absolutely unique, because this Soci- 
ety was organized to provide and strives to 
provide the Bible which to each one of the 
Congregational Societies is a chief implement 
of its work. 

Moreover a regular collection for the Bible 
Society is a natural and logical means by 
which Congregationalists may keep in touch 
with the whole world-field of missions. It is 
a trite remark concerning the development 
of the English-speaking peoples that ‘the 
issue of the authorized version, and still more 
the multiplication of portable editions of 
Scripture” affected these peoples as no other 
book ever affected any people on earth. The 
circulation of the Scriptures among pagans 
who have come to the United States, as well 
as among the teeming millions of pagan 
lands, is repeating church history. It is 
raising the tone, shaping the thoughts, puri- 
fying the beliefs and insuring the deyelop- 
ment of many nations, Christians can pray 
“Thy Kingdom come” with a vision that 
transcends even the broad reach of their own 
missionary organizations when they share in 
supporting the work of the American Bible 
Society. 

Methodists have a peculiar enthusiasm for 
the work of this Society. They feel a sense 
of ownership in it, the chief reason for which’ 
is a provision of the church Discipline which 
makes an offering for the American ‘Bible 
Society one of the regular and obligatory 
items in the list of church collections, : 

Congregationalists are on the right track 
in so arranging the objects for church collec- 
tions that resources .shall not be. wasted on 
outside and comparatively unimportant be- 
nevolences. or success they must concen- 
trate and combine their forces upon what is 
necessary. What we have to say is, Do not 
fail to bring into the formula all that is nec- 
essary. Be sure to have in the list of objects 
for which all churches are expected to con- 
tribute, provision of the Bible for evangelistic 
and missionary operations. For whatever 
else is left undone the Bible must be scat- 
tered abroad through all lands. To quote 
the quaint remark of a Japanese colporteur 
in California, ‘We do not know what the 
real result will be, but we do know that seed 
does not grow unless it is sown.” 

Henry Otis Dwicur. 


BIBLES. 


In Beat York—In July this-man.sold. two thousand iScriptures. amonga: 


pleasure seekers. 
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Three Years of Ministerial Relief 


The triennial period of THE ConGREGATIONAL BoarD oF MINISTERIAL RELIEF covered 
by the report made this month to the National Council from Aug. 1, 1907 to July 31, 1910 
will show that greater things have been accomplished for the cause than in any other similar 
period since it was inaugurated 24 years ago. The showing is most encouraging. 

The receipts from all sources have been $107,250.97, an advance of $25,970.02. The 
amount paid to pensioners was $51,180.72, an advance of $22,235.88. The assets on July 31, 
1910, counting as usual securities at par and cash balances, were $200,521.16, showing an 
increase of $32,243.09. 

The number of families requiring aid, increased Ee 121 to IgI, representing 375 de- 
pendent persons as against 250 for the former period. It has been possible to increase the 
average amount paid to each pensioner. 

Progress has been made in co-ordinating the work of the remaining 14 State Societies 
and the National Board. A cordial plan of co-operation has been effected with most of 
these societies and doubtless will be with all in the near future. Thus the unity of the work 
is recognized and misunderstanding and duplication of effort eliminated. 


But the aim for the future should be still greater things for Ministerial Relief. There 
are many others who are in great need of this Board’s services. The endowment fund is far 
too small. It should be advanced at once to $1,000,000. Gifts from the churches are still 
far below the Apportionment. The receipts from legacies are surprisingly small, having 
totaled for the past three years only $9,653.73. Surely this vitally important work, involving 
the principles of justice, mercy, gratitude and affection, calls for greater things. An annual 
offering from every church, individual gifts, bequests and direct gifts to the Endowment 
Fund are urgently needed. 


REV. LOUIS F. BERRY, Recording Secretary. REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D., President. 
MR. B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer. REV. WM. A. RICE, D. D., Corresponding Secretary. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Founded in 1866 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Unsectarian in teaching and control. Co-educational. Sixty-six acres of 
campus with nine buildings. Good location on three railway lines with 
eighteen daily trains. Northfield, a quiet, residential city, thoroughly modern in 
conveniences. Population 3,600. No saloons. Forty miles south of Minneapolis 


and St. Paul. 
THE COLLEGE 


Four years’ course leading to degrees of B. A. or B.S. Especially well. 
equipped for work in Chemistry, Biology, and Astronomy. The Observatory 
furnishes time daily to over 12,000 miles of railroad lines and publishes © 
“Popular Astronomy.” Excellent library facilities. New Gymnasium for men. 

No preparatory department. Only those able to meet the full Freshman 
requirements are admitted. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers instruction in Organ, Piano, Theory, Violin, ae Voice. Choral 
Union, Men’s Glee Club, beibagrae 0 and Band. 


First Semester begins Sept. 14, 1910. Second Semester, Jan. 31, rorz. 


DONALD J. COWLING, Ph. D. (Yale), President. 


Tougaloo University 


Tougaloo University, under the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, has an ideal location for its work. In 1900 there were 500,000 
negroes within a 75-mile radius. There are more now. It is 
within reach of the great negro country population of Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, the plantation population, most numer- 
ous, most needy and most important part of the colored race. 


It is in the country, quiet, healthful, beautiful, removed from 
town distractions. On the Illinois Central Railroad, six miles 
from Jackson, which is a railroad center, it is easily accessible. 


It has a legitimate field. Established in 1869, only one other 
institution for negroes in the state is so old, Rust University of 
the Methodists, and it is the only one that in scope and quality 


THE CHURCH 


of work is in the same class with Tougaloo. It is 177 miles away, 
touching a different region. 


It has an excellent plant worth about $130,000. While its build- 
ings are not pretentious they are good looking and substantial, 
the larger buildings, church, dormitories, halls, shops and barns 
numbering thirteen, with numerous smaller ones, on a beautiful 
campus of twenty acres, in the midst of a five hundred acre 
plantation. 


Its scope of work is wide and varied. In the Hand Primary 
and Ballard Grammar schools are furnished excellent opportunity 
for observation and practice work on the part of those preparing 
to teach. The Academy offers eight courses of four and five years, 
fitting for college, for teaching, for general life and for vocational 
work, commercial, industrial, agricultural. The industries which 
are perhaps co-ordinated more thoroughly with book work than 
in any other such institution, touching all students, cover the 
fields found most practical in wood, iron and steel, masonry, 
needlework, millinery, dressmaking, cookery, practical housekeep- 
ing. The agricultural work, in addition to its thorough class- 
room and laboratory features, has abundant practical scope in the 


GALLOWAY HALL, BOYS’ DORMITORY  fiz...,..3 5 
plantation on which are raised the meat, vegetables and fruits 
needed for the boarding family of two hundred and fifty, and a 
considerable amount; for market. For many years the musical 
work at Teugaloo has been notable, and in its choral and instru- 
mental features it has few if any superiors among similar schools. 
The College Department proper was established in 1897, the evo- 
lution of the institution seeming to call for it. Though it has 
not been large its record has justified the establishment. Thirteen 
have so far received the A.B. degree. A special Teacher’s Col- 
lege Course is just being established. The work is thorough. 
The entrance requirement of fifteen units brings it abreast the 
Detter standards. More than a dozen expect to enter the Fresh- 
man class $n October. The usual enrolment of the whole institu- 
tion is 500, with 28 instructors and officers. 


It ie a definitely Christian institutien, with largest stress on 
‘tbe growth of the moral and spiritual nature. 

I¢ is, and for ferty years has been, a powerful facter in the 
development of a better intellectual, secial, econemic and religious 


life among the colored people. Last year, May, 1909, the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the school was celebrated. ‘The 
following facts presented at that time are significant: 


There have been not far from 8,000 pupils. The great majority 
of them did not complete the grammar grades. They touched 
school life and were touched by it for a comparatively brief time. 
But it has appeared again and again that to some who were here 
but a brief time an inspiration was given, a vision unfolded, an 
impetus imparted that has resulted in a vastly larger life than 
had the school not touched it. Judged by the standard of prop- 
erty the non-graduates have done equally well with the graduates 
—possibly have exceeded them in the acquisition of property. 
The great majority of the graduates have been and are teachers 
and wives, and teaching and housekeeping are not lucrative occu- 
pations, though it is evident that many teachers have wisely in- 
vested their little savings in land and homes. 


Up to this year—not including this year’s graduating class— 
there have been 171 graduates. Of these 19 have died. Among 
them were 9 teachers, 2 doctors, 2 wives, and 1 each minister, 
druggist, United States government clerk, nurse and plantation 
manager, one dying almost immediately after leaving school. Of 
the living there are 1 each stenographer, mill foreman, drug clerk, 
assistant treasurer Tuskegee; 2 each bookkeepers, nurses, farmers, 
mechanics, Pullman porters, bankers, one being also lawyer and 
one editor; 3 each dressmakers, merchants; 7 United States civil 
service; 9 each ministers, doctors; 16 students going on to further 


STRIEBY HALL, RECITATION BUILDING 


courses; 33 wives and homemakers; 54 teachers. Many of the 
wives also teach school. The 54 are those who have teaching as 
a profession. 


The president had facts and figures from 207 former students, 
regarding the number of pupils taught by those who had been 
teachers, thé homes owned, acreage in the country, town lots 
owned and property value. Not all had taught, of course, and not 
all who had taught reported the number of pupils, but the total 
number of pupils taught reported was 80,475. Many who reported 
have been out of school but a few years—two to five—and have 
not had time to gain homes, but 132 were home owners and 150 
property holders, owning 10,768 acres of land, 359 town lots, with 
property aggregating $574,133. The greater part of this property 
is in land. 


Hnough is shown to indicate the work that is going on through 
the influence of Tougaloo. The figures are eloquent—over 80,000 
pupils taught by its reporting students—judge how many thos- 


BEARD HALL, GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


sands were the full tale told; nearly $575,000 of property acquired 
by 150, what must the holdings ef the many times that number 
be? And these two lines are but suggestive of the influences, 
social, moral, religious, that are transferming and redemptive. 


Tougaloo’s potency for good is bounded only by its means. It 
needs money, much money, and needs it now. 

If you are seeking the finest place for benevolent investment 
consider Teougaloo, its record, its opportunities. 


‘= 


~ 
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Central Curkey College 


Gintab, Turkep-in-Asia 


IS COMMENDED to missionary investors. 


It is thoroughly established. (Founded 
1876.) 

Its collegiate department has sent more 
than 225 academic graduates into the minis- 
try, education and medicine. 

Its hospital reports approximately 500 
major operations, 50,000 free treatments of 
out-patients and 35,000 prescriptions annu- 
ally. 

Its influence upon evangelistic work has 
‘been strong and direct. | 

Its “co-operative” policy is a definite at- 
tempt. to solve the problem of missionary 
college organization, 

It has received liberal support from its 
constituency in Central Turkey. 

Its appeal for an adequate endowment is 
endorsed by the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board. 

$25,000 new annual income, or $500,000 new 
endowment, is required. Address PRES. JOHN 
E. MERRILL, 708 Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass, or Dr. F. D. SHEPARD, Physician in 


charge of the Hospital and now in America on fur- 
lough, at the same address. 


REDFIELD COLLEGE 


REDFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA > 


Founded May 3, 1887 


A union of the former Redfield College 
and the German-American College of Wilton 
Junction, Iowa. Consequently an English 
and a German College. Distinctively the 
College for the Germans of the Northwest. 

Four years of Collegiate Courses, Also 
four years of Academic Courses. Instruction 
in the English and in the German Language. 
A splendid opportunity for any who desire a 
living knowledge of the German Language. 

A wholesome religious influence predom- 
inates in the Institution. Redfield’ College 
ranks high in moral tone and in scholarship. 

Expenses are kept low, so as to make it 
possible for students without abundant means 
to acquire a liberal education. ee Oy 

Catalog free on application. English or 


German, ate 
N. C. HIRSCHY, Ph. D., President. 


» i 
CHAPEL AND MUSI€ BUILDING 


Origin and Aims. 
Congregational home missionaries planted 


- DOANE COLLEGE 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 


college they are worthy competitors for 
prizes. Twenty per cent. of the men enter 
the ministry. 


Financial Co-operation 
It is the boast of the oldest New England 


* college that in its early days it had a 


large constituency of small but generous 
givers. The clergyman brought his books; 
the farmer his corn and sheep; the mer- 
chant his tankard or silver spoons; each 


had some offering for the college of the 


infant colony. “History repeated itself..in 
the home missionary college of 1872. Some 
gave books; ~others ‘ cabinet collections ; 
others lands; .children gave: keepsakes.<or 
slowly acquired earnings;;.,many .. gave 
pledges that seriously mortgaged the 


future. The }financial struggle has: not. 
been limited to the early days. It has © 


been’ ever present and’ever pressing. Min- 


. isters are ‘still’ giving from scant salaries, 


and the alumni just starting in their life 


. work maké generous sacrifices. The spirit 


of co-operation from the first has charac- 
terized these efforts. In a recent, Nebraska 
canvass, in widely separated -partS of the 


Association of Colleges in which the presi- 

dents of these institutions confer freely 
together on all matters relating to college 
life. By issuing a joint certificate of 
scholarship which aceords, in large part, 
free tuition to the Nebraska high school 
graduate that takes the highest rank in 
scholarship—a certificate that may be used 
in any one of the Associated institutions for 
any year in the college course—the Asso- 
ciation brings the secondary schools into 
close touch with the denominational colleges 
and-at the same time it establishes friendly 
relations with the state university. While 


~ the American ideal requires the’ separatian 


of chureh and state it yet recognizes e 
vital need of the religious element in edu- 
cation for the sane and safe growth and 
development of an all-round character in 
young lives, and that state institutions are 
at a great disadvantage in this particular. 
How supply that which is lacking? 

what better way can it be done than 
through the hearty co-operation of all 
denominational agencies? Educational in- 


’ terests will be carried. to the highest point 


when great denominational bodies heartily 


_ unite to work together and .are in cordial 


relations with great state institutions. 


the. ¢ollege.. Men and women of the Puri- state, over eight hundred eople ave 
tar faith fostered it and God has’ blessed “pledges ranging from $5 up to’ $1,000, “aid i Lats ee ne 


thet @fforts. ©The college * early adopted aggtegating $27,000. ‘ But -sympathy . and Fad 
the motto, “We buitd on Christ,” and is ee operation are not shut in’ by state lines, : 
yak £0; Chis ideal. . bots sand’ very many New England friends have’ 
an ee) ae . ‘ > Riven, Oa re the apse iene bande: g 

10¢ . } . Sionary. college. Special thanks -are due 3 

i dents; Facolty 4 nd Graduates to fhe Congregational Education’ Society Bs 

Less: than-‘@. dozen students: in:pkepara~ for its hearty indorsement and’ the diréct “ . 
tong “classes “in chatse of one. instxuctor aid it-rendeved in the early days ‘of. the... 
at the. opening ‘of die institutien, Sert..3, : eollesé.....The college’ bears.,.the honored ¥ 
1872. The past year a faculty of twenty, “ name of a Massachusetts, man, and, per-. z 
putting in fullystimsysamid “a2¢7 studentsc4-chance, no brighter or stronger’ ties’ bind a 
Twenty-three graduates, twelve young wen he Wes ee the Hast ihen aes that: have « x 
2and, eleven. young: women, .recely.e¢ ie, de:.. peen, woren:-by:. sympathetic: Eastern .giyers ~:. & 
apg fit BAandldr. “of Arts’ last commerice- beenay and cto who have, consecrated S 


“Wet Phe treeis kidéwh ‘by its frites The théir wealth to build up Christtan colleges. © * 
pradudites of the. college.form sam honor. rell -.Dr.:-Pearsons is the most illustrious. ex-. 2 
of, .which:..any,, institution, .might, .welk. be... ample of .a, great. gollege builder. 

proud; bécause of their’ ability, efficiency a ; ‘ 
7ind»sconspigows ~/Servace.:asi teabhers wn yy. 
public and private... s¢hgols,...colege | and... 
university professors, “ministers, home ‘and 
ttouaieny missicharias;; daetors,.{ jawyer&, “ett 
tors, business wee ee bi aRy. HOCUR AON S 5,2 ; 
women acting a noble part, eVeri “ds ‘in 


‘Federation of Educational Forces” 
igvPRhere-is still another kind sofyeg.operass 2: 2 - 


tion..,, The half-dozen leading denominations . eye eee a 7 a 
He ib ath are constituted ae ebYaska (89° fisre8 vo WHEPEN: BEBRARY fo Dye e Sues 


Faget 


Sr 


Ga 
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NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


GOOD WORDS 


“My enthusiasm concerning the work being-done at Northland 
College grows as I go over the impressions remaining from my recent 
visit... . . The renewal of the task of the colonial college in the 
northern slashings grips hard my idealism and makes my pulse 
quicken. . . . There’s a tonic atmosphere up at Northland. There’s 
a dead-in-earnest, wanting-to-count, joy-in-work kind of spirit. It is 
concrete in boots and shoes up there. .. . You have raised economy 
to the nth degree. . . . You ought to have the backing of every gen- 
erous person who feels the significance of this work.’—Ozora Davis. 


“A work as significant as that of Grenfell or Booker T. Washing- 
ton.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Dominantly religious and pervaded with a moral earnestness 
rarely equalled in the noble records of our missionary schools... . 
The leading agency to mold and unify and raise leaders for the virile 
races of Northern Europe beginning the struggle amidst the stump 
lands of the Lake Superior region.”—WH. P. Wheeler. 


ON LAKE SUPERIOR’S SHORES 


Field 


Now a stump region as:large as New England, has 
contributed its millions in timber and mineral 
wealth to turn the wheels of business everywhere. 


Students represent 
Over forty communities. 
More than a dozen nationalities. 
As many denominations. 


The great majority are obliged to work all their 
way. 
Nearly all become members of some church. 


Plant 


Buildings and campus worth $125,000. 
Present endowment $100,000. 


Needs 

Additional $200,000 endowment to double its work. 
Scholarships to aid working students. 

Funds to extend industries for student self-help. 


TABOR COLLEGE 


TABOR, IOWA 


Yankton College 


29th Year 


A Congregational College of high rank, in a 
splendid territory — Southwest Iowa 


The largest graduating class for 1910, in 
years, all A.B. 


Ample Campus Seven Buildings 


ot 


Complete Collegiate, Academic, Normal, Art, 
Commercial, and Musical Courses 


Four year academy and four 
year college course. “T'wenty- 
four professors and instructors 
and 373 students last year. 
Location most healthful. 
Death rate in South 
Dakota lowest of any 
state in the Union ac- 
cording to Government 
reports. Climate especially 
good for lung difficulties. 
Write for a catalogue today. 


Tabor College is one of the few of the scores 
of colleges founded by Congregationalists 
which still retain their Congregational 
affiliations. 


We believe that Congregationalism has still 
a mighty mission to the sons of men, and 
respectfully solicit the aid and co-operation 
of loyal Congregationalists throughout the 
Union. 


Those who desire to have the use of their 
funds may make a safe investment and be 
sure of annual interest payments by giving 
to Tabor College in the form of an annuity. 


Address 


President FREDERICK W. LONG, D.D. 


H.K. WARREN, Pres, A. L. LEE, Sec’y. 
‘ TABOR, IOWA. 
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KINGFISHER COLLEGE 


KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA 


OSGOOD HALL, GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


A Christian College of the Highest Grade. 


Its diploma is recognized by the leading universities 
of America and Europe for post-graduate work. Only 
eight men in Oklahoma have successfully passed 
the Rhodes scholarship examinations, and five of the 
eight were from Kingfisher College. This Christian 
college is greatly needed in this new and rapidly de- 
veloping state. No college could have a greater oppor- 
tunity for growth and influence. It has a distinct and 
useful mission and is worthy to receive the benefactions 
of Christian philanthropists throughout the country. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE A. GATES, President § JAMES T. FAIRCHILD, Treasurer 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PROFESSOR W. G. WATERMAN, Secretary 
95 William Street, New York City 


Founded 1866 to provide for the colored people of 
the South adequate opportunity for thorough college 
education; and ‘to establish among them the conviction 
of the absolute necessity of patient, exact and compre- 
hensive work in preparation for high positions and large 
responsibilities.” (From Annual Catalogue for past 30 years.) 


‘Results — 750 graduates from Collegiate Depart- 
ments showing unusual ability, and occupying posi- 
tions of marked responsibility. Examples: Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Rev. H. H. Proctor, D. D., Mrs. oe Ths 
Washington, Prin. T. S. Inborden. . 


AN EXPERT OPINION 


“No system of education for the Negro race is complete with- 
out a few institutions for the education of race leadership. . . . Of 
the institutions in the South which are now devoting themselves 
to the higher education of Negroes, Fisk stands first in number of 
students, in equipment, and in the standard which it has main- 
tained. . . . Geographically, Fisk University occupies a strategic 
position in the South. Nashville is already the recognized educa- 
tional center of, the South . The relation between the two 
races in Nashville has been and is wholesome.” 

“All these things seem to me to make Fisk University the one 
institution above all others which might by adequate endowment 
occupy the position of leadership in college education of Negroes 
for the Southern States.” 

Extracts from a letter by Dr. WICKLIFFE ROSE, 


formerly professor in Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., member of 
General Education Board, Peabody Fund and Slater Board. 


Needs — With a plant of $350,000, a student body 
of 500, and an annual budget of $60, 000, there is a 
merely nominal endowment of $50,000. Contributions 
toward income and endowment are urgently 
needed. 
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COLORADO 


Colorado College, like many of the other 
best colleges of the country, is a direct product 
of Congregationalism. The institution has 
never been under direct Congregational con- 
trol, to be sure, but it has received generous 
financial support from Congregationalists, east 
and west, from the start, and the one man 
without whom Colorado College is unthinkable 
left a Congregational pastorate in Baltimore 
to make this college his life work; this man 
is Dr. William I’. Slocum, the president of the 
college. 

Colorado College is the oldest institution of 
higher learning in the state; it was founded in 
1874, while Colorado was still a territory. For 
many years it did pioneer work in education 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
Then Dr. Slocum was called to the college as 
its president, in 1888. The pioneer work did 
not cease, of course, but since that time the history of the college 
has been one of uninterrupted growth. Each year there has been an 
increase in the enrollment of students; standards have been raised 
at this point and that, and more stress laid on broader culture 
and the refinement of taste and manners. The faculty has been 
increased fivefold. There are now about six hundred students in 
the college. Twelve buildings have been added to the college 
plant during these twenty-two years. One of these, Palmer Hall, 
is shown in the accompanying cut. It was built and equipped at 
a cost of $337,000. The hall is in use from basement to roof; it 
provides recitation and lecture rooms for over a thousand students, 
and contains spacious laboratories. 

In 1903 a School of Engineering was established to meet the 
increasing demand for instruction in applied science in the Rocky 
Mountain region, and in 1905 the Colorado School of Forestry. The 
number of students who immediately entered these schools showed 
that there had been no misunderstanding as to the demand for the 
instruction offered. A tract of 13,000 acres in -the mountains 
serves as an admirable field laboratory for both schools. The near- 
ness of a Forest Experiment Station and a large forest nursery 
of the United States Forestry Service render the conditions for 
study of certain lines of forestry work almost ideal. 

The efficiency of Colorado College has been generally recognized 
in educational circles throughout the country. A chapter of the 
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Phi Beta Kappa scholarship fraternity was granted to the institu- 
tion in 1904; the college has been on the pension list of the Car- 
negie Foundation for some four years, and President Slocum is at 
present one of the trustees of this foundation. 

The development of the religious life has always received due 
stress in Colorado College. Attendance upon the daily chapel serv- 
ice is required of all students. Before the Christmas and Baster 
recesses there is held a series of vesper services at which President 
Slocum speaks upon topics appropriate to the season. There are 
strong Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and an active Student Volunteer Band. Nine graduates of Colo- 
rado College are devoting their lives to missionary work in the 
foreign field. 

Besides the efficient administration, the high scholarship stand- 
ards and the earnestness of student life in Colorado College, there 
is another factor which has undoubtedly been of influence in estab- 
lishing the success of the institution. This is the admirable loca- 
tion of the college. Colorado Springs is noted for its salubrious 
climate and sunshine. There are few Saturdays in the year that 
groups of students are not to be found tramping through some of_ 
the many canons that are so readily accessible, Colorado Springs 
being situated right at the foot of the mountains. As a usual thing 
athletic training, tennis and other outdoor sports can be carried 
on almost all the year round. 


PRES. E. G@. LANCASTER . 


When Daniel Webster, in his famous plea 
for Dartmouth College, said of it, “It is, 
sir, as I have said, a small college, and 
yet there are those who love it,’’ he gave 
expression to a sentiment well understood 
by every man whose alma mater belongs to 
the ‘fraternity of small colleges. The small 
school has always gripped the hearts of its 
students. It has bred a certain quality of 
loyalty and patriotism peculiar to the very 
eonditions which make it a 
small college. The direct and 
personal contact with both fel- 
low-student and _ teacher, the 
unity of interests and the com- 
munity of activities, are all 
strong factors in the life of the 
smaller institution which make 
for enthusiasm and _ devotion 
among its members. 

This loyalty on the part of 
both alumni and wundergradu- 
ates, Olivet College holds as one 
of ber best assets. - The inter- 
est of the alumni has recently 
taken practical form in the 
movement for a living endow- 
ment, the campaign to.be con- 
ducted entirely by themselves 
and among themselves. Nor is 
this activity for the college 
by any means confined to the 
graduate body. Every week of 
the past summer brought letters 
from undergraduates telling of 
their work for the “old col- 
lege” during vacation days, and 
of the new students they expected to bring 
back with them in the fall. An official vis- 
itor to the college, in his recent report, 
writes of this enthusiastic interest as fol- 
lows: “There is a fine college spirit among 
the students. I talked with several. 

All were enthusiastic over Olivet. Those 
who had had some experience in other 
schools shared this good feeling.” 

But what is Olivet's special claim to 
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OLIVET COLLEGE 


DEAN THOMAS W. NADAL 


recognition among the colleges of the Mid- 
dle West? A distinguished alumnus and 
former professor of Olivet, now serving as 
a United States minister at a foreign court, 
recently visited his alma mater. I asked 
him what, on his return to the college after 
an absence of twelve years, he considered 
to be the most distinctive mark of Olivet 
at the present time. He replied at once, 
“Its high standard of scholarship as evi- 
denced by its faculty and courses of 
study.” 

It is perhaps a gra- 
tuitous observation. to 
say that the primary 
function of a college is 
an educational one. Yet 
it must be admitted 
that more than one de- 
nominational college of 
the past would have 
difficulty in vindicating 
its right to be, on any 
such premise. Olivet 
means to be, first of all, 
an educational institu- 
tion. While the college 
has always recognized 
the needs of the phys- 
ical life, and has taken 
a prominent and _ suc- 
cessful part in intercol- 
legiate athletics, it has 
never converted itself into a gymnasium 
or a school for the training of athletes. 
While the college has always strongly em- 
phasized the spiritual element in education, 
and has stood firmly for the highest type 
of Christian ethics, yet it has never become 
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merely a church or a mission. It has under- 
stood clearly that its business was the busi- 
ness of education—always and ever Chris- 
tian education, indeed—but education. And 
thus it has kept faith with its founders 
and remained true to the chief function 
of its life. The college recognizes that its 
right to exist at all depends on its fidelity 
to this idea. 
In thus accentuating its educational 
function and exalting its 
standards of scholarship, 
Olivet does not pose as a 
university.. It recognizes 
that in the economy of 
education it occupies a 
clearly marked and well- 
defined province, and ad- 
dresses itself accordingly 
to the business of doing 


honestly and well the 
work of that particular 
province. 

Olivet College mod- 


estly asserts its claim as 
a pioneer in adopting the 


group system, now ob- 
taining wide favor 
among the educational 


institutions of the coun- 
try. Under this sys- 


tem every student pursues a definite course 
of correlated subjects, and at the same 
time is given a reasonable freedom of 
election. Sixteen units are necessary for 
graduation. Ten of these are required. 
The other six are elective. The courses 
are sufficiently restricted to prevent the 
student from dissipating his energies in the 
chaos of absolutely free electives, and suf- 
ficiently elastic to give ample opportunity 
for intelligent choice along the lines of 
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the student’s main interests. Another 
strong feature of the group system consists 
in the work of the group officer, who be- 
comes the friend and advisor of every stu- 
dent in his group. 

With reference to the equipment of 
Olivet, it may be said that al- 
though the college does not 
assume to do the highly spe- 
cialized work of the univer- 
sity, yet it does assume to do 
college work with the same 
degree of efficiency found at 
the university. And although 
it does not adopt wholesale 
university methods of instruc- 
tion, yet it adjudges no man 
competent to do the work of 
the college who would not also 
be competent to do the work 
of the university. It is, there- 
fore, the policy of the present 
administration to employ no 
teacher as head of a depart- 
ment who has not had a thor- 
ough university training, and 
who has not behind him a 
doctor’s degree as a guarantee 
of scholarship. In this connec- 
tion another excerpt may be 
quoted from the official visit- 
or’s report above mentioned : 

“The college has a remark- 
ably strong faculty. Either there are a 
great many men with Ph.D. degrees from 
great institutions here and abroad who 
are glad to teach at Olivet for small 
pay, or else the president has a genius 
for getting strong men to work with him 
for pure love of the work. In. any 
case, President Lancaster has gathered 
about him aé faculty of fine teachers 
and strong men.” 
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TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The Tillotson Collegiate and 
Normal Institute was founded 
by the American Missionary }} 
Association, largely through f\ 
the generous contributions and f 
efforts of the Rev. George Jef- 
frey Tillotson. This institu- 
tion was chartered in 1877, and } 
opened to students in 1881. § 
From the first it had large aspi- 
rations for growth and service. 
Besides instruction in the com- 
mon branches, it maintained } 
normal and music courses, and, 
at times, a strong college pre- | 
paratory course, with some at- 
tempts to build up a collegiate 
department. ‘ 

Industrial teaching was early 
introduced and given a larger 
place as the years went by. 
Religious and moral instruction 
was made prominent in a train- } 
ing that was intended to develop 
and strengthen the best in life 
and character. Thus Tillotson 
Institute became known and 
honored for its high ideals and 
the merit of its work, and, al- 
though its num‘ers were never 
large, its light shone true and 
clear. 

After thirty years, with no 
aspiration, Tillotson College is pursuing the work which 
the Institute so well began. It has the same strategic and beauti- 
ful location, the inspiration and strength of an honored history. 
and the loyal support of alumni and former students. It has a 
new charter, and is awakening to a larger life. Holding firmly 
to the thorough intellectual training and the strong religious 
and moral quality of its early years, it is reaching out and broad- 
ening to the industrial, commercial and higher intellectual 
demands of our time, and striving to meet well the educational 
needs of the colored people of the great Southwest. Its careful 
and exact teaching and its strict discipline inspire confidence, 
and its new life and progress are attracting a growing number 
of students. 

Four buildings were erected in the early history of the insti- 
tution, but recent growth and aspiration call for more, and there 
is urgent need of larger accommodations for industrial training. 
In view of this need, a benevolent citizen of Austin, one of 
the most prominent Congregationalists in the South, has of- 
fered $3,000 for an industrial building, with a condition requir- 
ing promptly $5,000 more for building and equipment. If this 
condition can be met, an era of prosperity and growth is open- 
ing to the College. The American Missionary Association, under 
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which the College is maintained, recognizes the importance of 
the situation, but cannot take the needed money from its general 
contributions, and appeals to the friends of Christian education, 
through the president of the College, for the moderate sum 
required. A letter from the office of the Association relating to 
this offer thus urges this appeal: Sie. p 

“This is not only an encouraging beginning in the effort to 
secure the money necessary to build this building, but it is a most 
emphatic endorsement of Tillotson College and President Agard’s 
administration by a leading citizen of the South who thoroughly 
understands the needs of the negroes and how splendidly this 
institution is prepared to meet their needs. There is no appeal 
more worthy and no opportunity opened in which a comparatively 
small amount of money will accomplish larger and better results 
than that presented in the appeal of President Agard for Tillotson 
College.” . K 

Shall not this generous and patriotic spirit, coming from the 
South and the home city of the College, be met by a kindred 
spirit from the North and a most cordial response? Money for 
this purpose should be sent to_the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, with the special request 
that it be used for Tillotson’s industrial building. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


HISTORY 


Revolutionary officers from New HDngland made the first 
permanent settlement in the Northwest Territory at 
Marietta, O., in 1788. The first classical school in that 
territory was organized there in 1797. Marietta College, 
chartered in 1835, is the direct successor of this Mus- 
kingum Academy. For seventy-five years it has main- 
tained a high reputation for thorough scholarship and 
Christian culture. It has always been .closely associated 
with the old First Church—the church of the Pioneers. 
It has recently erected a suitable home for its library 
of over 60,000 volumes and other buildings, and has made 
considerable addition to its endowment. 


A VIEW OF THE CAMPUS, SHOWING PART OF THE BUILDINGS 


IDEALS 

Marietta is a real college, not a university. It rétains 
the close contact between professor and student. It 
aims to secure full, rounded development in a positively 
Christian atmosphere. 

EFFICIENCY 

Marietta is today giving a training the equal of any 
at half the cost in many colleges. Eighteen from recent 
classes have entered the highest grade graduate schools; 
eleven of these have won fellowships and three others 
distinguished honors. Marietta has been approved by 
the General Hducation Board and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Chartered 1867 


EDUCATION FOR SERVICE.—It is the aim of At- 
lanta, University to contribute to and strengthen the 
growing number of intelligent, educated Christian men 
and women of the Negro race who realize that the re- 
sponsibility for uplifting the race rests chiefly upon 
themselves. , 

CURRICULUM.—A College with a four years’ course, 
preceded by a four years’ preparatory course; and a 
Normal School with a course of two years, preceded by 
- three years’ preparatory course, make up the curric- 
ulum. f F 

RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE.—Larnestly Christian, 
yet entirely unsectarian, the institution is controlled 
solely by its own board of trustees, on which several 
denominations are represented. Harnest efforts are 
made to imbue the students with a missionary spirit, 
leading them to use their superior education in the 
service of the masses of their race. 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORK.— The University makes 
a specialty of the careful, scientific investigation of the 
social, educational, economic and moral conditions of 
the Negro population, for the purpose of supplying accu- 
rate information and stimulating efforts for social bet- 
terment. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—In its departments of 
Mechanic Arts and Domestic Science young men and 
women are trained for positions as industrial teachers 
in private, industrial and missionary schools and the 
State industrial colleges. A college course in Mechanic 
Arts has been instituted to afford special training for 
such teachers. 


THE PLANT.—Seven large brick buildings on a 
campus,of 60 acres, an endowed library of over 13,000 fa 
volumes, physical, chemical and sociological laboratories coe 


with growing equipment, and a well-furnished printing office con. 


stitute the chief features of the material plant, worth not less 
than $300,000. 

ENROLLMENT.—About 375 students are enrolled under thirty- 
two teachers and officers. The boarding students number about 
150 and represent most of the Southern States. 

GRADUATES.—From the College and Normal School 653 grad- 
uates have been sent out. Nearly all have found permanent 
employment in teaching or other useful occupations, and exert a 
strong influence for good among their people. 

THE SCHOOL FAMILY.—It is the purpose of Atlanta Uni- 
versity to afford the boarding students a home where they may 
be brought under friendly, wholesome influences. Believing that 
this is an important factor in their right education, every student 
is required before graduation to spend at least one year as a 
member of the School Family. : 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—There are many applicants for admission 
who cannot pay the full rates charged. A scholarship of forty 
dollars will make it possible for some worthy girl or boy to 
spend a year in the School Family at Atlanta University who 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Opened 1869 
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would otherwise be deprived of the chance. The scholarship re- 

duces the student’s charges; it does not cover the cost of his 
training and maintenance for the school-year. This cost is met 
by the student himself, supplemented by the general donations 
of friends of the work. Students’ letters are sent to Sunday 
pce Endeavor Societies and other donors contributing scholar- 
ships. 


PERMANENT FUNDS.—In round numbers these are as follows: 


For scholarships . ; $32,000 
For general endowment 5 35,000 
For maintenance of library . 6,000 

Total . $73,000 


NEEDS.—The great need of the University is an endowment 
of at least $500,000. The pressing need is for current expenses. 
Beside the amount received in cash payments of the students 
and the small income from invested funds, the work requires for 
its maintenance about $37,000 annually. For this amount the 
University is dependent upon the gifts of friends. 


Legacies should be made payable to ‘‘ The Trustees of the Atlanta University’’ in Atlanta, Ga., and attested by three witnesses. 


Gifts for the maintenance of the work may be sent to the undersigned and will receive prompt acknowledgment. 


Edward Twichell Ware, Pres. 


Fargo, North Dakota, 
the home of Fargo Col- 
lege is the metropolis of 
the state and the gate- 
way to the garden spot 
of the great Northwest. 
From a settlement thirty 
years ago on the bound- 
less prairie Fargo has 
grown to a city that can 
make a far better com- 
parative showing than 
any city of its size in the 
United States. 

Fargo College is sit- 
uated in the heart of the 
city of Fargo. It has 
two large college build- 
ings, viz., Jones Hall and 
Dill Hall, the latter re- 
cently: completed, and one 
of the finest school build- 
ings in the Northwest, 
and South Csttage, oc- 
eupied as a girls’ dormi-, 
tory. To these will soon 
be added a fourth. build- 
ing, a Carnegie Library, 
_the corner stone of which 
-was laid by ex-President 
Roosevelt, Sept. 5, 1910. 
The: Music Department, 
which has an excellent 
faculty and a large en- 
rollment, occupies the en- 
tire third floor of Stone’s 
Music House building 
down town. 


Courses, Faculty and Students 


A full College Course equal to that of the best colleges of the 
West, leading to the degree of B.A. A College Preparatory Course, 
a Commercial Course, a Musical Conservatory Course equal to that 
of the best conservatories of the country, and an Art Course. 

- The Faculty of the College number twenty-eight, of whom ten 
are in the School of Music. Harvard, Yale, Brown, Williams, Ox- 
ford, Leipsic, Berlin, Columbia, Michigan, Syracuse, Wisconsin, 
Oberlin, Minnesota, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Beloit, Carleton, Prussian 
State Normal School, University of Vermont, New Hngland Conserv- 
atory, Chicago University, Pratt Institute and American School of 
Classical Studies, Rome, are among the institutions where our teach- 
ers were trained. 

The enrollment last year in all departments was 376. The open- 
ing week this year gives us the largest enrollment in our history. 


Expenses 
The total expenses, including tuition, for those boarding and 
rooming at the College, is from $175 to $200 per year. Free tuition 
is given to ministers’ children, also for one year to class leaders in 
approved high schools and academies. 


Pressing Needs 


A woman’s dormitory ..... ROSES ACA a: sta’ st 8 -< $50,000 
AUAGRIMMTOLY) £ OTs MCI Ne ley tia ee wooo. aoe aye erok ne are 50,000 
TNO TK OVS} We BER hen CHO DERG CPO ONCKS ERCP RSENS 40,000 
Additional endowment.........0ueeseeeeee 300,000 


The College is non-sectarian but thoroughly Christian. It offers 
a thorough up-to-date education, at a moderate expense, and with 
the privileges and safeguards of a refined and Christian home. Its 
graduates and former students are active in many lines of work. 


North Dakota Loyal to the College 


Our first large building was the gift of a North Dakota farmer. 
The citizens of this new state have given not less than $150,000 for 
the equipment of Fargo College, while nearly as much more has 
come from Dr. D. K. Pearsons and other benefactors of the West. 

The College has grown steadily during the twenty-two years of 
its existence. specially is this true of the last five years. It is 
on the eve of large growth. The small sum of $50 per annum each 
would keep a considerable number of worthy students in College who 
otherwise must leave. i 

; CHARLES C. CRENGAN, President. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOGE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D, may be obtained by students. 


For catalogue address Prof. EDWARD L. CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


The theological department of Oberlin 
College, now in its 78th year, sharing the 
prosperity and growth of a great cos- 
mopolitan institution which draws _ its 
students from all over the world. 

Fine equipment, recently enlarged and 
improved; a modernized curriculum, with 
broad range of electives offered the 
student. 

Close affiliation with various kinds of 
social service in the nearby cities of 
Cleveland, Elyria and Lorain. 

A strictly non-sectarian Seminary, en- 
rolling students from sixteen different 
denominations last year, about one-half 
being Congregational. 

Besides students preparing for the home 
pastorate, many are preparing for various 
fields in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and about one-third are planning 
to work in the foreign missionary service. 
Henry C. KING, Epwarp I. BoswortH, 

President. Dean. 

For Catalogue and information, address 


G. WaLTER Fiske, Acting Dean, Oberlin, O., 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 


20 North Ashland Boulevard 


@ Chicago is the ‘‘Melting-Pot” of stubborn problems and 
high ideals. It affords the student of social and religious 
conditions even more opportunities for observation today than 
at the time of the World’s Fair. The Seminary, together 
with Chicago Commons, is located on the West Side. It is 
right in the heart of the city’s cosmopolitan life. It fur- 
nishes many of the advantages of Settlement residence. 


@ Chicago has long been the Congregational center between 
the Great Lakes and the Rockies. The Seminary is organic- 
ally related to sixteen states of the Middle West. 'This fact 
is of importance to the student who looks forward to work 
in that part of the country which will soon dominate our 
national life. 


@ The teaching force represents a dozen colleges and uni- 
versities, and eight theological seminaries at home and five - 
European universities. In addition to this the professors 
have had an average pastoral experience of ten years or 
more. They are academically and practically equipped to be | 
of service to the ministry and its candidates. 


q The aim of the Semirary is to be a maker of ministers. 
It seeks to do this by fearless scholarship coupled with 
spiritual earnestness and faith in the classroom; and by 
that first-hand study of religious conditions and church work 
for which Chicago furnishes rare opportunities, 


q In response to a growing demand the Seminary has put 
into operation Correspondence Courses of study. ‘They are 
intended to meet the needs of ministers who feel the lack 
of a seminary training and also to guide the further study 
of ministers removed by distance from the stimulus of min- 
isterial fellowship. 'These courses are also adapted for men 
who wish to fit themselves to do helpful church work as lay 
preachers, 


For further information address 
OZORA STEARNS DAVIS, D. D., President. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


These buildings will be ready for occupancy at the beginning of the academic year 1911-12 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
AFFILIATED WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY \ 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, with a three years’ course of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of Theology with liberal privileges of election. 
Students have free access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity Faculty and by the Harvard 


Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
twenty-ninth, 1910. 
For Catalogues and information apply to- 


The one hundred and third year of the Seminary began September 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pacific Theological Seminary 


2a BERKELEY, {CALIFORNIANS 


Pacific Seminary is the representative 
of Congregationalism in theological educa- 
tion in the far West and on the Pacific 
Coast. It is the only theological institu- 
tion of the denomination west of Chicago. 
It was founded in 1866, and .its early his- 

tory is a@ record of heroism and self-sacrifice under men of large 
attaimment and devoted spirit, such as Joseph Benton, Israel 
Dwinell and George Mooar. 

In 1901 the Seminary was removed from Oakland to Berkeley, 
in order to have the advantages of University environment, and 
has since been making steady progress in strength and infiuence. 
Among the privileges afforded by the University of California are 
free access to all class-room instruction and lectures and the use of 
the library of over 200,000 volumes. The departments of Philosophy, 
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History, Education, Literature and Social Science are freely util- 
ized by the Seminary, and many of the advanced courses in the 
University are accredited for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Seminary students are received by the University as candidates for 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 

Berkeley is peculiarly favored as a center of theological study. 
Situated on the lower slopes of the Berkeley hills, on the shores 
of San Francisco Bay, it has behind it the splendor of the hills, 
affording inspiration and recreation, and in front the great bay, 
the Golden Gate and the city of San Francisco, with tts social and 
religious problems and opportunities. The climate is exceedingly 
stimulating and healthful and the surroundings are full of uplift 
and attraction. Seminaries of three other denominations located in 
Berkeley co-operate freely with Pacific Seminary, creating a broad 
and sympathetic interdenominational life. 


The Faculty 


JOHN Knox McLpan, D. D. 
President and Lecturer on Pastoral Methods 
CHARLES SuMN»R Nasu, A.M., D.D. 
Mary A. Crocker Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
and Dean of the Faculty 
WILLIAM FREDERICK Bap, B.D., PH. D. 
Professor on the Frederick Billings Foundation for Old Testament 
Literature and Semitic Languages 
JOHN WRIGHT BuCKHAM, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology 
Goren Dewirr Castor, B. D., PH. D. 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Daxegesis 
GnHorGr Tonover Touson, A. M., B.D. 
Instructor in Ohurch History, and Acting Librarian 


is as follows: 


Mites Butt FisHer, B.L., B.D. 
Instructor in Blocution 
Hereert MELVILLE Tunnny, A.B., D. D. 
Lecturer on Foreign Missions 


LmLAND Den RatTHBONE, A.B., B.D. 
Lecturer on Home Missions 


EDWIN T. HARL LECTURHRS, 1910 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D. 
Professor of Ohurch History, Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 
Henry CHURCHILL Kine, D.D., LL. D. 
President Oberlin Oollege, Oberlin, Ohio 


EDWIN T. EARL LECTURER, 1911 
THHODORD Roosnvett, LL. D. 


The course of study aims to combine the scholarly and prac- 


tical interests. Hmphasis is laid upon the New Testament, upon 
the History of Religion as a preparation for the understanding 
of the Old Testament and of the essential and distinctive truths 
of Ohristianity, upon Theology as related to the deeper problems 
of the age and upon preaching, polity and the pastorate in the 
light of urgent issues and opportunities. Increasing attention is 
giwen to Religious Hducation and Social Hthics. 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity are required 
to have an A.B. degree or its equivalent. Students who are not 
candidates for a degree are granted a diploma upon the satisfactory 
completion of the three years’ course of study. Graduate work is 
offered leading to the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. Op- 
portunities for religious and social work in San Francisco, Oakland 
and elsewhere are ample. 


For Catalogue or further information apply to the President or Dean. 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 
Founded 1814. . Opened 1816. 
SITUATION — Beautifully situated on a campus of seven acres, in a New England city, 250 miles by 
rail or boat from Boston. 


EQUIPMENT—Material equipment comprises Library, Lecture-rooms, Chapel, Dormitory, Boarding-hall, 
Gymnasium, and ample grounds for tennis, baseball and football. Besides a well-chosen and constantly growing 


Seminary Library, students have access to the Library of the University of Maine and to the City Library.* 


INSTRUCTORS — A full, regular theological Faculty. Special lecturers and instructors in Comparative 
Religion, Sociology, English Literature, Sciences, Art and Elocution. A unique instructional and inspirational 
agency, ‘‘ Convocation Week,”’ a week in the winter of each year given up to courses of lectures by men of 
international repute. These lecturers for 1910-11 will be: 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D. D., LL. D., 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN; D. D., LL. D., 
OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY, L. H. D,, LL.D., 
OF THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


INSTRUCTION — Courses for College and non-College men; of three years, leading to Diploma; of 
three or four years, leading to Bachelor of Divinity. Ample electives. 


STUDENTS — Present undergraduates from Japan, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Great Britain, Ireland and 
the Canadian Provinces, as well as the United States and representing seven different denominations. 
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EXPENSES — Seminary charges nominal, and other expenses low. 


Seminary management. 


For Catalogue and information address 


Co-operative Boarding-hall under 


Usual opportunities for manual, library and ministerial work. 


PROFESSOR WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Secretary, Bangor, Maine. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


President, 
Wn. DoucLas MACKENZIE 


Dean, 


MELANCTHON W. JAcoBUS 


Dean 
OF THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 
or RELIGIous PEDAGOGY, 


Epwarp H. KNIGHT 


As the largest of distinctly Congregational seminaries in the 
number of faculty and students and equipment, Hartford feels its 
responsibility to the churches of its own order and to the great 
missionary organizations which look to it for men. 

How faithful and wise it has been of late in its stewardship the 
service of its alumni will tell. There is this sign that students in 
Hartford have gained impulse and fitness for their chosen calling. 
They stay in the ministry. Of 880 living graduates in the last 
thirty classes, 320° are now engaged in some form of professional 
Christian service. The preaching ministry holds 230, of whom 180 
are serving Congregational churches. The foreign missionaries num- 
ber 40, and 50 are in plainly religious work of other forms, such as 
missionary administration and seminary teaching. Of the remain- 
ing 60 who have turned to other pursuits, not a few count on the 
Christian side in college chairs and the like. 


Factors in the Hartford training are instruction upon a wide 
range of subjects in a modern way, but with practical and spiritual 
emphasis, a theological library unsurpassed in America, a favorable 
location among religious and philanthropic institutions in a capital 
city, and not least the fraternal student life under one roof with 
its single aim. 

Hartford was first to be intrusted with endowment and a special 
department of its library for particular preparation for missionary 
service ; and for some years has given special training in the theory 
and methods of teaching by its affiliation with the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy. - 

Considerable contributions to Christian scholarship and thought 
have been made lately through the works of Hartford professors. 
A list of such books may be obtained from the Seminary Press, 
which also publishes the Hartford Seminary Record. : 


r 
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WHITMAN COLLEGE 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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‘Three states, Washington, Oregon and Idaho, are practically wszz¢ed, through sixty 
of their leading men, in the plan of building, at their geographical center, a college of 
the highest type. A college, and not a university; Chr7stéan, but undenominational; 
progressive in its determination to satisfy new educational needs, but old-fashioned in 
emphasizing character as not less important than scholarship, and in depending upon 
religion to furnish the foundation and inspiration of the moral life, Whitman College 
feels that it has a great opportunity to influence the future of the Pacific Northwest. 


Chartered in 1859 as Whitman Seminary, and in 1883 as Whitman College, the 
institution has grown sturdily in reputation for sound scholarship and a distinctive 
moral culture. The demand for highly trained engineers to develop the extraordinary 
natural resources of these three states has led to the establishment of a School of 


Engineering in conjunction with the College of Liberal Arts. An excellent School of 
Music is in flourishing condition. 


Young men and young women who expect to live in the Northwest can get a 
thorough college education at Whitman (16 Carnegie credits are required for entrance) 
and many an Eastern boy would be benefited by its life and the mild, invigorating 
climate of the lovely Walla Walla valley. 


People whose income is derived from investments in the Northwest will favor the 
building of a great college there which will strengthen the institutions of civilization. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Atlanta 
Theological Seminary 


Only Congregational Divinity School in the South 


Chartered 1901 


Trains worthy men and women for 
Christian service. The Bible the chief 
text-book. Teaching positive and con- 
structive. 


Open to members of all evangelical 
denominations. Tuition free. Necessary 


THE CHAPEL 
One of the fifteen buildings of Beloit College 


expenses low. Degrees conferred upon 
those who complete the full course. 


Home-study Courses for non-resident 
students in Bible-study, English lan- 
guages, history, church history, peda- 
gogy, homiletics, sociology, theology and 
philosophy. Books of the library sent 
to students. 


A most earnest appeal is made to all 
for funds to support the school. 


For further information, address the 


President, 
E. LYMAN HOOD, Ph. D. 


It was largely men of Yale, broad-minded scholars 
and Christian patriots, who founded Beloit College 
in 1846. 

From the outset Beloit has held high rank for its 
scholarly idea]s and practical Christian spirit. It has 
trained many men eminent in education, the ministry, 
foreign missionary service, journalism, the law, medi- 


-cine and business. 


The past twenty years have been for the college a 
period of uninterrupted growth, and it is now one of 
the strongest institutions in the country doing strictly 
collegiate work. 


“Beloit enjoys all natural advantages. It has grown 
steadily in weaith and traditions. No purely collegiate 
institution in the West is more aptly situated for the 
development of the truly collegiate life.’’ 

—JOHN CORBIN, in ‘‘ What College for the Boy ?”’ 
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WASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Ph. D., D. D., President 


The most thoroughly organized To furnish to the youth of this 
and largest Christian college in ee growing section an opportunity 
the Southwest. Courses offered for diversified training under 


in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Engineering, | scholarly standards and with positive 


tsa 
Place 


Law, Medicine and Christian Training. | Christian influences. 
Located on three t i tal lines. 
ranscontinental line Adequately supported 
Its Washburn can maintain 


A campus of 160 acres with 15 
Its buildings containing laborato- in the Southwest the ed- 
Plant ; 4 e 6 ee she : 

ries for chemistry, botany, zodl- ucational ideals and traditions which be- 
ogy, physiology, physiological chemistry, | long to Congregationalism. Its college 
bacteriology and physics, an observatory | student body approximates that of Am- 
with an unusual instrumental equipment, | herst; its productive endowment is one- 


Possibilities 


a new gymnasium, and an ample library. | tenth as large. 


& 


For information address the President, or Vice-President Hiram B. Hamson, Topeka, Kansas. 


aa 


DOUBLE LEGAL gues FORENOONS 


The National Council and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions of the Congregational Church will meet in joint 
convention in Boston, October JOth to 20th. 

We cordially invite the members of these respective bodies to 
make our store, with its spacious rest rooms, writing rooms, etc., 
their headquarters. 

We will be the nearest neighbors of the convention assembled, as 
our New Hamilton Place Entrance is directly across from the Park 
Street Church, and but a stone’s throw from Tremont Temple. 

Gilchrist’s is one of New England’s oldest and largest stores, and 
will be your nearest lounging or shopping place. 

Our Information Bureau will be at your service during your stay 
in Historic Old Boston. 


Sef 
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The Congregational S. S. and 
Publishing Society 
Continued from page 454 


common activities or acquired that sense of 
corporate responsibility now so marked in all 
sections of the country. With it as a facile 
and responsive instrument the denomination 
is in a position to go forward today to a 
larger life, to still more harmonious and vig- 
orous labors, and to an even more influential 
place in the life of the nation. 

The paper in its various departments and 
its outstanding features is week by week a 
token that there is a body of Congregational 
churches in America strong, alert, sympa- 
» thetic, purposeful. In its pages large ques- 
tions relating to greater denominational effi- 
ciency, to the progress of its missionary work 
-at home and abroad and to special campaigns 
on a nation wide scale are discussed. Here, 
too, the national, state and local meetings 
are reported, and here men of the Hast, the 
West, the North and the South serving the 
Genomination as pastors, college presidents. 
teachers, evangelists, laymen: set forth their 
ideas on Vital scbjects, uxge the claims of 
Important movements, discuss questions ie- 
lating to doctrine and to the practical ad- 
ministration of our common interests. 

Along with this larger service goes con- 
stant attention to matters of daily interest. 
The monthly Church News Section, a re- 
cently instituted feature with its eight pages 
crammed with news from urban, suburban 
and rural fields is already a splendid link be- 
tween our scattered churches, not to speak of 
the columns and columns published during 
the year of interesting and informing items 
relating to changes in pastorates, the activ- 
ities of ministers and events at our colleges, 
seminaries and denominational headquarters. 

No other religious newspaper can point to 
such a galaxy c® writers, representing reli- 
gions thought and activity cver the wide area 
of Cheistenéom. Look back over the Gites of 
the last few months. ‘Vhere-yeu find the 
writings of such distinguished thinkers and 
workers as ex-Pres. William J. Tucker, Dr. 
Robert HE. Speer, Prof. W. N. Clarke, Dr. 
J. H. Jowett, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, 


Last Teachings 
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G. Campbell Morgan. Indeed, the list of 
recent and prospective writers might be in- 
definitely extended. One who follows the 
paper regularly keeps apprised of .the best 
thought and life of the Christian world. 

The year just ahead promises to be an 
exceptionally important one from the point 
of view of the denomination, and indeed of 
developments throughout Christendom. The 
Congregationalist is: preparing to meet the 
new opportunities of new times strongly, and 
with far-reaching plans. These will be made 
public as they mature, and the year to come 
will doubtless see noteworthy improvements 
and advances, 

The Congregationalist seeks to represent 
fairly the denomination at large, to promote 
good feeling and mutual respect so that differ- 
ences of opinion shall not embarrass our 
common work. It aims to be fair, positive, 
irenic and national in its scope and service. 
It is in a position today to serve the churches 
more effectively than ever. A sound financial 
basis, the utmost harmony between edito gs, 
publisher and the directors of the Society, 
ea attitude cf genera! friendtivess iv ail parts 
of the ccuntry—ail these facters faver isrger 
userniness in the years to come thas ever be- 
tore, These actively in charge o: the paper, 
so long as they are intrusted with responsi- 
bility, will strive to make it still more worthy 
of its name, to strengthen it at every possible 
point, and for the sake of the denomination 
and the Kingdom of God to keep it in the 
forefront of American religious journalism. 


The Business Department 


The year ending Feb. 28, 1910, the 
fourth under the present business man- 
agement, proved the best, measured either 
by the volume of business transacted or 
accruing profits, that the Society has ever 
had. Total gross sales, $528,116.28; de- 
ducting sales of Boston to Chicago, total 
nét sales, $412,389.79. 

Tre net profits oy $380,058.40 is fully 
represented by az increase in the cash 
valance of $25,102.57 and a cash appro- 
priation of £5,900 mace by the directors 
to the missionary cepartment of the 
Society. 


to the Disciples 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


Il. The Way of the Faithful 


Remind your pupils that Jesus in this les- 
son is talking to his disciples on the same 
subject as in the last lesson. He is still an- 
swering their question (Matt. 24: 3). He 
had told them what would be the signs of 
his coming (chap. 24: 15, 24, 30, 33, 34). 
From these sayings we may learn what he 
meant by his coming and when it would take 
place. But the chief emphasis he laid on 
what those who claimed to be his disciples 
ought to do while they were expecting him. 
Here is where his words apply to us. For 
if we’ are his disciples, then until our lives 
are consummated by union with him in his 
likeness (1 John 3: 2), our chief interest 
must be in getting ready for that consumma- 

- tion and making sure of it. 

Arouse the interest of your class by com- 
paring this parable of the talents with that 
of the wedding. In the first, the characters 
are ten village girls; in this they are three 
business men. In the former, those tpproved 
by the bridegrcom slept while they were wait- 
ing; in this, those approved were busy while 
they waited. In the first, the wise girls were 


operiatenal Sunday School Lesson for 
Oct. 9. The Parable of the Talents. Matt. 
25: 14-80. : 


already prepared for the coming event; in the 
second, the faithful men were getting ready 
for it. In both cases there was unexpected 
delay: “the bridegroom tarried”; “after a 
long time the lord of those servants came.” 
But in both cases integrity won its reward. 
The wise virgins were welcomed as guests at 
the wedding; the faithful servants entered 
into the joy of their lord. Now haying told 
the story of the parable, emphasize these 
three truths: d 

1. Your life is a trusteeship. Your edu- 
cation, possessions, friends, associations, 
yourself, are intrusted to you, and they are 
adapted by their owner to your ability to use 
them (Matt. 25: 15). You are God’s part- 
ner (1 Cor. 3: 9); and in the use you make 
of his wealth committed to you, you can draw 
on him to the full extent of your ability to 
receive (1 Cor. 3: 21). Your talents, to 
speak comfort to tie weary and to learn how 
to speak it more effectively (Isa. 50: 4); 
to sing, to teach, to pray, to work, are yours 
in trust. The owner expects you to make 
them grow (Matt. 25: 27). 

2. Your life is yours for service. Only 
by use in the way of serving others can you 
make your talents grow. The seed that you 
put carefully away and did not sow in the 
ground last spring is no more now than it 
was then. If you should sow it now it would 
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not spring up, but would rot in the ground. 
You not only have to use your possessions, 
your talents, your money, your position, your 
strength, but you must be wise to use them 
all at the right time. The man who got from 
his lord the five talents at once (straight- 
way) set them to work and took care that 
they should double (v. 16). The receiver of 
the two talents did the same. He did not 
find fault with his lord for giving two and a 
half times as much to another as to him. 
The same abilities, treasures, opportunities, 
are not dealt out to all. Neither individuals 
nor society is made that way. Hach is re- 
sponsible only for the use of what he has, and 
to spend his strength in complaining at his 
lot or seeking to get what has been committed 
to another is to misuse what he has. 

But the man who received least did two 
wrong things. He undervalued what was 
put into his care and he made no effort to 
increase it. He censured his lord for mak- 
ing unequal distribution and regarded him- 
self as justified in doing nothing with his 
life. Te blunthy told his lord that he aac 
no right to his service. Offering back =x- 
actiy what he sed received, te said. “ho, 
thog hast thins ow7." “Every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost’’—that 
was the creed of the man with one talent. 
As the virgins were deprived of the one thing 
they wanted because of their foolish neglect, 
so the man who did nothing with his talent 
lost it because of his unfaithful neglect. His 
lord required service and he misjudged him 
by maintaining that he had no right to it. 
He misjudged his opportunity by maintain- 
ing that, as he had less than others, it was 
not worth while to run risks or take trouble 
to make the most of it. To do nothing was 
a greater mistake than to try to do something 
and not succeed. But if such judgment is 
passed on the man who neglects his one 
talent, what would be the judgment on the 
man who had five or ten talents and neg- 
lected to use them! 

The lesson of the parable is that every one 
is required to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity, whether it be great or small. The 
smallest opportunity is great when used as 
a trust, and something is wrong with the 
character of one who fails to appreciate it 
as great. 

3. The life of trusteeship and service will 
be crowned with eternal rewards (vs. 21, 23, 
29). The man who uses what he has as a 
trust from God will have more and more in 
the unending future. Every child of God, 
however small his talent may seem as com- 
pared with what others have, may make un- 
limited progress (Matt. 5: 48). 


A Common Disguise 


Why should you not say that it is a fine 
day? It sounds nice, and it is simply like 
tuning up for real conversation. ‘Tastes. 
differ, but some people prefer a remark on 
the weather to the ghastly pause that pre- 
cedes an epigram. Again, why should you 
not wear what every one else wears? It has 
been carried too far in our black-and-white 
generation, but is not dress a kind of “‘pro- 
tective coloration”? ‘Butterflies avoid being 
esxen by looking like dead leaves; grouse 
change their coat with the season and the 
color of the ground. So also we may see 
the real genius completely disguised as an 
average man. He is happy in his disguise 
because then he can talk in peace and not 
see people alert to catch wisdom. Men cre 
wiser in their generation than women, al- 
though women may be more artistic. You 
could not tell from most men’s dress whether 
they had any ideas in their heads or not. 
This is the wiser plan, for ideas can easily 
be bought nowadays, and your dress may 
be quite original, but the originality may be 
the dressmaker’s. So men have given up all 
attempts at originality and disguise them- 
selves as an average.—C. D. B., in Littell’s 
Living Age. 
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A Pastoral Call in Jerusalem 
Being the Story of our Syrian Host 


By Rev. George F. Kenngott 


Some years ago two Syrians, a man and 
his wife, called at my home in Lowell, seek- 
ing employment, as mazy others have done. 
The woman spoke some Hnglish, while the 
man could neither speak nor understand it. 
I gave the woman a letter of imtreduction to 
the overseer in a hosiery. When she received 
her wages for the first week’s work, she came 
to my home with twenty-five cents, insisting 
on giving this as her gift to God—a tithe of 
her wages; and said she had always given a 
tithe to the Lord in her own land, and she 
could not do less in the new land. 

She and her husband attended church sery- 
ices regularly, and usually brought other 
Syrians with them; for the woman, we soon 
found, was much respected by her country- 
men. A good woman of the church invited 
them to her home on Sunday afternoons, and 
occasionally during the week, to study HWng- 
lish and the English Bible, and.the Syrian 
woman especially soon found. a warm place 
in many hearts; for she was a true Christian 
gentlewoman. 

In January, 1994, the couple united with 
the chureh on confession. Before the service 
they gave me an envelope with some Arabic 
writing on the outside. I found three dollars 
inside which, they declared, was their initia- 
tion fee in the membership. I returned it to 
them, insisting that they needed it far more 
than the church. At the close of the service 
the treasurer reported that he had found an 
envelope, which had been opened, containing 
three dollars. They had insisted on giving 
their gift to the church as they united with 
it. 

They lived in close and crowded quarters 
in the Syrian and Greek colony. Fifteen 
years ago there were few Greeks or Syrians 
in the city. Today there are several hundred 
Syrians and six to eight thousand Greeks, 
who have just erected a fine Greek Orthodox 
Church in the Byzantine style. In their own 
country they live outdoors; here they work 
in the mills and live in crowded quarters. 
with a common commissariat, like an army 
on the march. Here our Madame Takla 
Abood held services occasionally for the 
Syrians, whom she brought in increasing 
numbers t+ the church. 

She began to bring her little boy, Tommy, 
to the kindergarten. Several other children 
had died in the homeland. and Tommy was 
her only child. He was a bright and happy 
boy with black eves and olive skin. Suddenly 
he was taken sick and died in a few hours of 
“spotted fever,” and there was great grief in 
tke Syrian colony, for Tommy and his mother 
were much beloved. The funeral service was 
held in the crowded room where the little one 
lay so calm and peaceful. The _ broken- 
hearted mother translated into Arabic, for 
her weeping husband and mourning country- 
men, the Scri- tures as read by the pastor and 
the prayers offerea in their behalf. 

After that the Madame and her husband 
longed for the old home and the friends 
across the sea; and in the autumn they left 
Lowell for Jerusalem. Some friends in the 
church gave them a Bible and other tokens 
of love. Several went to the station to Lid 
them good-by, and found there a great com- 
pany frem the Syrian colony. weeping and 
lamenting. Ag the train moved out, the good 
woman cried, “Take care of my people, for 
they are as sheep without a shepherd; and 
sometime come to see me.” 

“T shall make a pastoral call on you in 
Jerusalem some day,” I said. 

The next spring we saw her and her hus- 
band in their own sweet home in the ‘Holy 
Cily.” It was on Zion’s Hill, outside the 
eitv walls. in a stone Inildine that 
a little schoolhouse. They had made it into 
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two rooms by a_ beautiful w'ite curtain. 
Some Christian friends, Syrians, Armenians 
and Hnglish, had been invited to meet us; 
and we were the guests of honor—Prof. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst College, my wife and 
myself. On the center table we noticed the 
Bible given to Madame Abood by Lowell 
friends, the photographs of her pastor and 
other Lowell friends, and the booklet with 
the watchword given to her when she united 
with the church far across the sea. There 
we were served with delicious cake and tea, 
and had a genuine love-feast. 

On Palm Sunday they took us to the Ger- 
man Chureh in Jerusalem, when at the close 
of the service we were introduced to the 
preacher of the aay, Rev. Said Abood of 
Bethlehem, the brother-in-law of our Syrian 
friend. He was a fine-looking, earnest man, 
who spoke English well and German better. 

A few days after we drove to Bethlehem 
with our Syrian parishioners to visit Rev. 
Said Abood in his own home. That ride out 
of Jerusalem, along the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives, through Bethany, past Rachel’s 
Tomb, and over the hills to Bethlehem was 
an impressive one, made more so by the 
Syrian friends by our side, who seemed so 
happy to tell us of every point of interest 
along the way. 

What memories there are in Bethlehem! 
But one of the most interesting places in 
Bethlehem was the pastor’s own sweet Chris- 
tian home in the stone house with flat roof, 
whence we had a commanding view of Beth- 
lehem and its surrounding hills. Here we 
were treated to tea and cakes, and were intro- 
duced to the members of the family, includ- 
ing the aged mother of our Madame and the 
wife of the Bethlehem pastor. The mother 
had made barley bread for us with her own 
hands, and was so happy to see the friends 
of her daughter who had been to America. 

In the twilight we returned to Jerusalem. 
The golden glow was in the west and all the 
hills were radiant. The flowers were numer- 
ous along the wayside, and every spot was 
sacred. ‘Then the stars shone out one by one, 
and the Holy City appeared on the hill be- 
yond the valley of Jehosaphat with the 
shadows gathering in its narrow streets. 

We met our Syrian friends many times 
during our visit to Jerusalem. Madame 
Takla Abood was ever ready to act as our 
guide, explaising everything clearly in well- 
chosen Wnglish, while her husband, who could 
neither speak nor understand Wnglish, clung 
to us with a mute affection which was pa- 
tzetic. And when at last we left on the day 
after Haster for our tour on horseback to 
Damascus there was genuine grief, and we 
carried with us the parting message, ‘“Take 
care of my people in America.” We found 
our bags laden with oranges and sweets 
which they had sent along as their offering 
of love. 

Ten days after when we were camped on 
the side of Mt. Hermon at Mejdel-esh-Shems, 
where the wind blew hard and cold from the 
ice and snows above, we met a man carrying 
an umbrella. We discovered that he was a 
cousin of our Syrian friend, Madame Abood, 
and was the Protestant teacher and preacher 
in the village. We invited him to our tent 
and spent a delightful evening together, learn- 
ing much of the Druses who live in the vil- 
lage and throughout this section. And thus 
we found our Syrian parishioner carrying the 
gospel to the Jews in Jerusalem where Jesus 
was crucified, her brother preaching in Beth- 
lehem where Jesus was born, and her cousin 
teaching on Mt. Hermon where many sun- 
pose Jesus was transfigured,. 

I determined to be more kind to the stran- 
ger who comes to our city and church, 
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Closet and Altar 


SENDING FORTH LABORERS 


Then saith he wnto his disciples, The har- 
vest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.—Matt. 9: 37, 88. 


What the soul is to the body, that are 
Christians in the world. The soul is dis- 
persed through all the members of the body, 
and Christians are scattered through all the 
cities of the world. The soul dwells in the 
body, yet is not of the body; and Christians 
dwell in the world, yet are not of the world. 
—The Epistle to Diognetus. 


The Divine fire passes from hand to hand, 
from living men to living men.—Robvert 
Lawrence Ottley. 


O still in accents sweet and strong 
Sounds forth the ancient word, 

“More reapers for white harvest fields, 
More laborers for the Lord.” 


We hear the call; in dreams no more 
In selfish ease we lie, 

But girded for our Father’s work, 
Go forth beneath his sky. 


Where prophet’s word and martyx’s blood 
And prayers of saints were sown, 

We, to their labors entering in, 
Would reap where they have strown. 


O Thou whose call our hearts hast stirred! 
Yo do thy will we come; 
Thrust in our sickles at thy word 
And bear the harvest home. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


I have come to believe this to be almost 
invariably true, that seldom is anything good 
proposed to.us but we have something to 
object to it at first. This seems to be the 
reason for the expression used by our Lord, 
“Thrust forth laborers.” We are all un- 
willing to go. he truth is, we are all a 
little lazy. We need to be “thrust forth.”— 
Andrew Bonar. 


I do not see how Christienity is ever to 
carry the day, unless the great bulk of our 
church membership becomes also a ministry. 
By this I mean, not merely the passive min- 
istry of character, though that is much, but 
active, personal concern and direct personal 
service of some sort, aiming to make others 
happier, wiser and better; every believer a 
witness, every new recruit himself a re- 
cruiter.—Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


O God, our Father, whose are all 
souls of men upon the earth and who 
hast revealed to us thy love in Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Lord, send torth, 
we beseech thee, laborers into the fields 
that ripen for the harvest. Send by 
whom thou wilt send, but leave not 
those who need and those who long 
for thee in ignorance and fear. En- 
gage our hearts and wills in this 
endeavor and make us sharers of thy 
work and joy. May we never fail 
thee through sloth or covetousness, 
but enable us to do that part of the 
work to which thou hast called us. 
Bless thou and keep thv workers 
everywhere in joyful faith and ex- 
pectation of the coming of thy king- 
dom. Uphold them in trials as thou 
didst thy servants of old. Pour out 
uvon them a full measure of thy 
power and let not thy word which 
thev have spoken return unto thee 
void. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The World in Boston 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT EXPOSITION 


With the close of the summer holidays and 
the return of its leading supporters to Bos- 
ton, the preparations for America’s First 
Great Missionary Exposition have been re- 
newed with vigor. A good deal has been 
done in many ways since Mr. Gardner ar- 
rived from London in March, but it has been 
behind the scenes for the most part. 

The most satisfactory achievement of the 
summer months has been the formation in 
New York, by friends of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, of the new Hduca- 
tional Exposition Company which has just 
been incorporated. This company owes its 
existence in the main to Mr. Samuel Thorne, 
Jr., a devoted layman of the Episcopal 
Church in New York. It has been formed 
to supply the scenery and larger exhibits 
needed in a great exposition like The World 
in Boston, and to make it possible for a 
series of such expositions to be arranged 
in ‘various centers throughout the United 
States and Canada. This company is spend- 
ing about $50,000 upon the erection of the 
various exhibits for Boston and will rent 
them to the local committee. 

The main work of the next few months 
will be the enrollment of 10,000 stewards for 
service next April and May. During last 
winter some hundreds of trainers were pre- 
pared to take charge of the classes which are 
to begin next January, and a number more 
will be trained this fall. 

There are 530 churches of six denomina- 
tions co-operating in The World in Boston. 
Hach has been asked to appoint eight secre- 
taries for the Exposition, and some hundreds 
of these have already been returned. One 
secretary in each church is the secretary of 
the stewards, and to him or her, as also to 
the minister, a lengthy appeal is being sent 
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for the enrollment of a specified number of 
young people. Full particulars are given in 
the letter of appeal, and the work of enroll- 
ment will be in full swing during October. 
In November and December a series of seven 
mass meetings will be held in different parts 
of Greater Boston for the launching of the 
work, and the necessary preparation classes 
will begin early in the new year. ‘The cap- 
tain of stewards is Rev. Roy B. Guild; the 
enrollment secretary, Rev. WH. L. Mills; the 
educational secretary, Rev. P. M. Rhine- 
Jander; the secretary for classes, Miss Hthel 
W. Putney; and the secretary for the mass 
meetings, Rev. M. A. Levy. There will be 
about fifty lieutenants, each in charge of a 
separate section of the Exposition. From 
November onwards a monthly magazine, the 
Exposition Herald, will be published, mainly 
for the assistance of the stewards and to 
prepare the churches for the Exposition. 

The exhibits which the stewards are to 
man and explain are drawn from more than 
twenty non-Christian countries, and from all 
the home mission activities of North Amer- 
ica. About twenty courts, each representing 
a great section of the world, will be stocked 
with more than 10,000 curios and small ex- 
hibits. In addition, almost as many spacious 
scenes will reproduce in realistic form the 
actual conditions of native life and mission- 
ary work among the people. 

The Grand Hall of Mechanics Building 
is to be devoted to a pageant of Darkness 
and Light, similar to the pageant shown in 
The Orient in London in 1908. The scenery, 
costumes, properties, acting rights and music 
of that pageant have been purchased by the 
Educational Exposition Company. But the 
words are to be re-written to fit them for 
American conditions and missions. The Hx- 
position is the first of its kind in America, 
and the pageant will be its crowning feature, 
giving point and emphasis to all its lessons 
and appeals. 
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The Hymn Book of the Hour 


Hymns of the Kingdom 
of God 


EDITED BY 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 
Pastor Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
AND 
AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, D. D. 


Pastor Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass. 


A genuine and successful at- 
tempt to meet modern needs 
with hymns which reflect the 
modern spirit. 

A hymnal of immense value 
to the minister in his treatment 
of such subjects as Soctal Service, 
The Home, The Problem of Church 
and Labor, and other themes of 
the present day. There are also 
devotional hymns of rare beauty. 

The collection appeals to all 
concerned in the establishment 
here and now of the Kingdom 
of God. 


Strongly indorsed and used by 


Copies sent for exami. 
men whose opinion counts. 


nation on request. 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


= 


New and Forthcoming Macmillan Publications 


NEW FICTION 
Mr. Ingleside 


By HB. V. LUCAS, 
Author of “(Over Bemerton’s,”’ and of 
those charming books of travel, “A 
Wanderer in Holland,”’ etc. 

Oloth, $1.35 net 


Love’s Young Dream 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


' Author of “Men of the Moss-Hags,” 
etc., etc. 


A love story of a delightful whole- 
some kind, full of humor and of ad- 


ventures. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW. BOOKS 
FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Taco AS Riis’s 
Hero Tales of the Far 
North 


Stories from stirring Scandinavian 
history. Itlustrated. $1.35 net 


Mrs. Figyelmessy’s 


Two Boys in the Tropics 
Pictures of child life in British 
Guiana. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW 
The 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


The 


good will of God. 


The 


The 


edition has just been published. 
NEW 


The 


By JANE ADDAMS. 


Great Cities in America 
By DELOS F. WILCOX 


BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST 


Ecclesiastical and Religious Correspendence 
of William E. Gladstone 


c UR Illustrated. 
Showing the depth of religious feeling underlying an uncomunonly full life. 


Building of the Church 
By CHARLES EH. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
The topic is the building of Christian eharacter through the art of the 
preacher, and of a social organism which shall be the expression of the 


World a Spiritual System 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


A lucid, untechnical application to modern problems of the philosophical 
view of life as a spiritual system. 


Gospel! and the Modern Man 
By DR. SHAILER MATHEWS, University of Chicago. 
By the author of “New Testament Times in Palestine,’’ of which a new 


BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHICAL INTEREST 


Life of Benjamin Disraeli 


This notable work will be published in three or four octavo volumes, of ‘ 
which the first volume will appear at once. 


Twenty Years at Hull House 
An illustrated autobiographical record of the story of Hull House. 


NEW BOOKS ON SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


The problems and the government of great cities in America are discussed 

in a manner that is practical and concrete rather than purely theoretical. 

In the Citizen’s Library, edited by DR. R. T. ELY ‘of Wisconsin Uniy. 
Red cloth, Leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.87 


The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States 


By CHARLES R. VAN HISE, University of Wisconsin. 
Ready this week. . 


Two Vols. “loth, 8vo, $5.00 net 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
Cloth, 8mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Cloth, $1.50 net; by matl $1.62 


From Official Sources 


Price announced later 


Cloth. Ready Oet. 26 


Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail $2.14 


. 


Published Sin 
a Ti 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


PHILOSOPHY 
(The Outlook) 


An old negro woman had worked for years 
in a Southern family, and during that time 
she had been uniformly patient and kind and 
always cheerful. One day her mistress asked 
her, “Aunt Mandy, what makes you so cheer- 
ful all the time?’ She threw back her head 
and laughed, saying, “‘Lawd God, chile, I jes’ 
weahs de wurl’ lak a loose gyarment.” 


MAKING A POPULAR MAGAZINE 
(Life) 


Take one soft-shelled muck-raking article, 
chop into small paragraphs, season with 
italics, exclamation points and editorial notes 
and stir with one strong human interest arti- 
cle garnished with photographs. Mix in, 
stirring thoroughly, five or six love stories, 
until they come to a light foam. Pour in 
next the yolk of one outdoor article, beating 
until stiff. Put in then three or four chap- 
ters of a serial with a little relish of high life. 
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Add one Western story and thicken with 
vignettes. Add a double handful of buttered 
announcements of what’s coming next month, 
mix in a pinch or two of verse, season with 
a cupful of anecdotes, smother with adver- 
tisements and serve in a cover casserole of 
four colors, hot. 


A NUMEROUS SECT 
(The Watchman) 


We have heard of a new denomination. 
It is composed of those who do not go to 
church at all. They are called “Seventh 
Day Absentists.” 


GOVERNOR HUGHES’S SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


(New Haven Journal Courier) 


With marvelous skill he has succeeded in 
forming a partnership with the people which 
has constantly proved too much for the ma- 
chine, He is one of the most effective public 
speakers of the day. He has the knack of 
stating a moral issue without sermonizing 
about it. The great changes he has wrought 
in the state of New York have been wrought 
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without disturbing the state itself. His cam- 
paigns have carried conviction with them and 
it has never occurred to any one to question 
his sincerity or doubt his methods. A really 
great political career has been brought to an 
honorable close. 


Education 


China is not the only Oriental nation that 
is educating its sons in the impartial and 
democratic atmosphere of the United States. 
In one of the public schools of Washington 
are three Persian children of the royal fam- 
ily, aged twelve, fifteen and sixteen. Their 
names are Serf Eddin Khan, Mosaffer Hddin 
Khan and Mohammed Ameen Khan. 


One of the features of the Mexican Centen- 
nial was the inauguration at the capital of a 
new national university. Among the Amer- 
ican visitors were: Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California, Dr. 
Thomas Barbour of Harvard, Prof. Hrnest C. 
Moore of Yale, Dr. Leo S. Rowe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Dr. Thomas F. 
Crane of Cornell. 


FORT HILL 7600 
RATE DEPARTMENT 


WE are now ready to answer inquiries of present of 

prospective subscribers relative to the new rates. Call 
at 119 Milk Street, or 165 Tremont Street, Boston. Calls 
by telephone from any part of the Metropolitan or Subur- 
ban District to the ‘Rate Department,” Fort Hill ch 


may be made without charge. 


In some exchanges, where construction work is well ad- 
vanced, we shall be able shortly to take some subscribers 
In other exchanges, however, we shall 
not be able to offer the new service until after November 
J, as announced in our first bulletin. 

‘Meanwhile, applications from new subscribers will be 


received, and if the new schedule cannot be made effective 
at once, such applicants will be given service temporarily 


at the new rates. 


at the old rates. 


u 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


1865 4910 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OLD! 


THE SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY STORES will celebrate on Monday, 
Oct. 3, the forty-fifth anniversary of the founding of its commercial life by its president, 
Mr; John Shepard, Senior. 


OUR WAY IS AN EVENT IN BOSTON BUSINESS LIFE 


The business world moves rapidly. In forty-five years many changes have come to all 
of us. To The Shepard Norwell Company constant growth, adding store after store, and, 
during the past few months especially, important changes and alterations of great moment 
have become evident even to the casual observer. 


WE START ON MONDAY A NEW CAREER OF ENERGY 
AND PUBLIC IMPORTANCE 


We know of no better way, on this anniversary, to express our gratitude and our 
natural pride in the result of our labors, than to make Monday an example of our over- 
powering energy and its agreeable surprises. 


This celebration follows a well-defined line of action—extraordinary value- 
giving. There will be no blare of trumpets, no gaudy decorations—nothing but the truth 
as to each and every offering. Months have been spent by the representative heads of our 
various stores gathering merchandise for this event, and the world’s best will be offered 
to our patrons at exceedingly low prices. ! 

Remember, while you were enjoying the exhilarating ozone of the mountains and _ sea- 
shore during the past summer, we were laboring with importers and manufacturers, here and 
abroad; and it is with their aid and big concessions that we have prepared 


THE GREATEST RETAILING EVENT IN THE HISTORY 
OF CONSERVATIVE BOSTON 


_ This sale is intended as a “ Business-Builder,” not a profit-making nor a profit-sharing 
occasion. The one aim is to have each item so remarkable, so over-powering in its enor- 
mous value-giving, that it will reward the faithful and bring thousands of new customers. 
If we convince the skeptical (and we will), as well as those who £zow of the exactness of 
every statement in our advertisements, we will more than double any day’s sales during the 
past forty-five years of our existence. 


HAVE WE MADE YOU REALIZE WHAT THIS 
“ANNIVERSARY SALE” MEANS TO YOU? 


It will test the store capacity in all directions to the utmost, éstaud bring | bring into promi- 
nence the many conveniences our new stores offer, adding to our regular nee thousands 
-of people not yet familiar with the new order of things. 

Assuring you that the merchandise offered is in every case seasonable and new, thus 
differing from all other large sales, and with the belief that full advantage will be taken of 
this most wonderful celebration, we tender our appreciation of your steadily growing confidence. 


THE SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY 


Winter St., Temple Pl., Tremont St. — Boston, Mass. 
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What Is the Prayer Meeting 
For 


Is it for the many or the few? It was 
designed for all, and has been an immeas- 
urable benefit to multitudes. There have 
been many wonderful prayer meetings in the 
past, and there might be as many more if men 
would assume the same attitude towards them. 

But whatever the cause, the people have 
lost interest in the prayer meeting. Its con- 
stituency has lessened in size, and with 
steadily diminishing material it has become 
a more difficult task to obtain the desired 
results. Yet it is not great numbers that are 
needed but a right spirit. It is still true 
that when a very few are gathered together 
in His Name, intent upon knowing and doing 
his will, he will be in the midst of them, 
blessing them as he blessed Paul and Silas 
when they sang praise t- God in the prison 
at Philippi. 


But we forget what the prayer meeting is 
for, what its relation .is to him whom we 
serve, and the partnership between him and 
us. I+ a way it is like the stated conferences 
between the junior and senior members of a 
firm. To think of the prayer meeting apart 
from him who has called us into his service 
were indeed to miss the one thing which 
makes it significant. No wonder that we 
should find it unprofitable if we approach 1t 
in any other than the right spirit. Musie is 
an aid to worship, and a mighty aid if it be 
of the right kind, but the mam who goes to 
church merely for the music, and not for the 
worship of Almighty God, will generally be 
disappointed, and find better music elsewhere. 


We must hold to the purpose for which 
the prayer meeting exists, and do our part 
towards making it a success. Of some per- 
sons no active participation will be required. 
It were enough that they should be present 
and in a receptive mood, ready to be helped, 
and actually helping others by their pres- 
ence and sympathy. For every one who at- 
tends the prayer meeting in the right spirit 
does something towards making it profitable 
for others, whether he says anything or not. 
He adds his indorsement to the meeting. He 
therefore counts as they who stay away do 
not. They count against it. They make it 
harder for the prayer meeting to exist. But 
the more who attend the larger will be the 
number of those who cannot take part. 
There will not be sufficient time. It is not nec- 
essary, however, that every one should speak 
in order that every one should be helped. 


But it will be incumbent upon some to 
take part, and the value of what they say 
will depend upon the, thought which they 
utter, whether or not it required previous 
preparation. It were certainly worth while 
for any one to make careful preparation if 
thereby he could the more effectively help 
some one else. In most all forms of service 
we are willing to make preparation. One 
reason why the prayer meeting is so little 
esteemed is because so little is done for it in 
advance. If men bore it on their hearts, and 
worked for it as a lawyer works over his 
brief, or a physician studies a case, how 
different would be the attitude of many peo- 
ple towards it! 


The prayer meeting is the layman’s oppor- 
tunity to exercise his gift of speech and 
utter the word of wisdom. Many young men 
in turning away from the ministry in these 
days have pledged themselves to be of service 
in other ways. Is not this an obvious way? 
And might not other persons, they who for 
many years have listened to preaching, have 
something of their own to say concerning 
those matters of faith and experience which 
come up for consideration in our prayer 
meetings. There is an immense amount of 
unused talent in our churches which might 


be made use of, and which if used in this 
way would rehabilitate the prayer meeting, 
giving it its old-time efficiency. 
SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL. 

Prayer meeting topic for October 2-8. 
What is the Prayer Meeting For? Mal. 38: 
16-18; Acts 12: 5-17; 16: 16-34. What is 
the object of prayer? ‘The special promise 
for those who unite in prayer? Is the need 
for the prayer meeting now as real as fifty 
years ago? Is the mid-week service of lec- 
ture or address as helpful spiritually as a 
service of prayer? 


‘“‘Venti Settembri” in 
Plymouth 


The Italian Church in North Plymouth, 
Mass., commemorated on Sept. 20 the en- 
trance of the armies of Vietor Hmmanuel 
into Rome. The pastor, @. Merlino, and his 
wife, had provided the program of twenty- 
one parts. Over 200 Italians were present 
from the colony employed im the Plymouth 
Cordage Works, a company which has been 
sympathetie and generous im its treatment of 
the employees. 

The entertainment consisted of national 


songs, dialogues and declamatioms by Italian |} 


children. . There were several fimely rendered 
piano and violin selections from Italian 
operas. An interesting and inspirimg address 
in Italian was given by the pastor, and an- 
other was made by Secretary Emrich of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and 
which was interpreted by the pastor. 

It was a great pleasure to note the love of 


the Italians for Italy and her great men. | 
_The names of Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzimi | 


and the great King Victor Emmanuel were 
hailed with delight. An interesting exercise 
of a company of children was the blending of 
the two flags, the Italian and the American. 
Boys and girls dressed in Garibaldi’s cos- 


tumes bore American-ltalian flags, and the} 
enthusiasm of the Llialians was raised to a| 


high pitch as the children sang and waved 
their flags. E. 
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MONEY FOR YOU 


Busy pastor of city church will tell you how he turns 
his spare time into gold writing for Newspapers and 
Magazines. Let me tell you how to increase your in- 
come from $50 to $100 a month and find pleasure and 
recreation in the work. Any intelligent person of either 
sex can succeed from the start with my help. 

Address, 

P.O. BOX 1017, ST. LOUIS. 


Tothe 


Pacitic Coast 


fe] 
: Colonist Fare, #33 
Chicago to California and Pa- 


cific Coast points on personally 
conducted tours in Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North Western Line. 


In order to insure traveling 
accommodations that are the best 
of their class, be sure your ticket 
reads via these tours. The cars 
run through without change. 
The sleeping car rate is only 


$7.00 per double berth. 


You travel over a smooth, 
well-ballasted roadbed, guarded 
by block signals. 

Une-way coionist fare, $33 
from Chicago, good on specified 
dates during September and 
October. 


For full information, tickets, 
etc., address 


S.A. Hutchison 
Manager Tours Dept. 


212 Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinots 


perf PC1590 (142) 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS 


OPEN 


ALL THE YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT NORTHFIELD 


A rare opportunity for those attending the meetings of the 
American Board and National Council to visit Northfield, see the 
Northfield Schools in operation, and enjoy the beautiful autumn foliage 
of the Franklin Hills during October. 

You can reach Northfield, which is only 102 miles from Boston, in a few 


hours by train or automobile. 
Vernon, Mass. 


Railway stations Northfield and South 


Accommodations may be secured at THE NORTHFIELD, a modern 


hotel, at moderate rates. 
rates and trains gladly answered. 


Come or write for reservations. 


Inquiries as to 


Illustrated booklet free. 


H. S. STONE, Asst. Manager. 


A. G. MOODY, Manager. 
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Among the New Books 


William De Morgan’s Historical 
Romance 


We have valued Mr. De Morgan hitherto 
as the humorous and thoughtful delineator 
of the Hnglish world of our own day—the 
mirror of his own generation, not with the 
grim and sordid realism of the Frenchmen 
and their echoes, but with a due sense of the 
dignity and mystery that inhere in the most 
squalid of surroundings. We shall have to 
take him henceforth also as a painter of his- 
torical romance. An Affair of Dishonor 
(Henry Holt. $1.75) begins with a duel in 
the early years of the English Restoration 
and pictures for us in striking difference of 
soul two closely related but widely con- 
trasted natures—the heartless man of pleas- 
ure and the woman who loves him. 

In a sense the story is a much more delib- 
erate and self-conscious work of art than 
any of the earlier stories. It is told in an 
archaic fashion studied from books of the 
time. It lacks almost altogether the rich 
embroidery of moralizing thought which hin- 
dered the flow of narration but made. one of 
the charms for the thoughtful of ‘Joseph 
Vance,” “Alice For Short” and “Somehow 
Good.” There is no attexapt at mere_his- 
torical scene-painting. ‘The age is simply 
a background for that most human of trage- 
dies, the betrayal of love and the doom of 
selfishness. But the author sits as recorder 
rather than as judge. He spares no pains to 
show us how close to the pit of utter spirit- 
ual hopelessness this man is and that what- 
ever hope remains for him springs from an 
awakening love in his heart for his victim. 

The study of the woman’s heart is more 
congenial to Mr. De Morgan than that of the 
man. Lucy, in her own way rebellious and 
lawless, is yet true to the deeper call and 
expiates her sin by suffering. She belongs 
at once to her own age and to human nature 
and takes powerful hold upon sympathy. 
Frankly, we prefer Mr. De Morgan in his 
own London and among his own people, but 
we feel his qualities as artist and moralist 
too keenly here to complain. This is, indeed, 
for all its tragedy, a pleasanter book to read 
than “It Never Can Happen Again.” We 
are thankful for another facet of the talent 
which has given us so much pleasure and 
reflected so many rays of light for our 
thought. Who knows what surprise for the 
public Mr. De Morgan may be preparing in 
his study to follow on this evidence of his 
versatility ! 


In the Old World 


Many eyes are now turned on Spain. 
What will be the outcome of the struggle 
between the Government and the Vatican? 
The answer depends largely on the character 
and intelligence of the people. Of the many 
books we have read on this subject none haye 
interested us more than Quiet Days in Spain, 
by C. Boque Luffman (Dutton. $2.00 net). 
The author is an Australian professor who 
has spent many months traveling on foot 
through forty-two of its forty-nine provinces, 
living long enough in one place to become 
acquainted with the habits, ways of thinking 
and customs of the common people, and then 
finding a new abode in another province. 
With a kindly human sympathy, a shrewd 
sense of humor, a warm appreciation of the 
beautiful and rugged scenery of the country, 
and a knack of extracting amusement out of 
annoyances and hardships, Professor Luff- 
man as an author is a very desirable and 
welcome companion. 

The American traveler who plans to visit 
England with any degree of leisure will do 
well to read The Avon and Shakespeare's 
Country, by A. G. Bradley (Dutton. $3.50 


net). A chapter is devoted to Stratf-rd, but 
the main purpose of the volume is to de- 
scribe a delightful trip from Tewksbury, at 
the mouth of the Avon, up the river to 
Rugby. specially in the lower river, the 
author declares, may be gained ‘‘as felicitous 
a glimpse of genuine, unspoiled rural Hng- 
land as could anywhere, perhaps, be found.” 
Mr. Bradley’s narrative is certainly very 
inviting, full of interesting information con- 
cernirg architecturally notable buildings and 
historic characters and events. For the 
reader, also. whose acquaintance with other 
lands is limited to books of travel this vol- 
ume, with its graphic style and beautiful 
colored illustrations, will prove of more than 
average value. 

History an* travel are admirably com- 
bined in Bohemia and the Cechs, by Will 8. 
Monroe (Page. $38.00). This is said to be 
the first general work of travel and descrip- 
tion on Bohemia in English. It gives an 
account of the rise and development of the 
nation, its social institutions, religious life, 
educational system, its languages and liter- 
ature, artists, sculptors and musicians, its 
agricultural, commercial and industrial life. 
In fact, the work is encyclopedic without 
being prosaic. Its biographical sketches of 


Catholic and Pretestant rulers, of Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, «f Dvorak, Smetana and 
other musicians and its descriptions of the 
people in general, are full of interest. A 
final chapter deals with Moravia and Silesia. 
Appendixes give suggestions for travelers 
and a brief bibliography. The book is well 
illustrated with over fifty photographs of 
people and places. 

Although there are many handbooks of 
English cathedrals, The Cathedral Churches 
of England, by Helen Marshall Pratt (Duf- 
field. $2.50 net), deserves a place because of 
its intelligent and convenient arrangement. 
After a brief historical sketch, the reader is 
introduced to the interior of each church and 
is guided in his walk so as to see what is 
really noteworthy in nave, transept and 
choir. The book is -well adapted to be a 
guide to a cathedral pilgrimage. 

Finland is just now much in the eye of 
the world on aecount of its grim struggle 
with its Russian overlords for national in- 
dividuality. As an unspoiled travel country 
with an unusually interesting and hospitable 
people and many opportunities for sport it is 
described by Harry De Windt, fF. R. G.-S., 
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interests of HODDER & STOUGHTON in America, through the ac- 
quisition by purchase of the long-established publishing business of 
MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


@_ The same high standard which has characterized the publications of 
each house will be maintained, and it is our hope and endeavor to serve 
our patrons with increasing efficiency. 


@, The combined catalogue of publications of MESSRS. HODDER & 
STOUGHTON and MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON will be 
found to contain many of the great religious and theological publications 


of the past half century. 


@, With all the literary and publishing resources of both firms at our 
command, we confidently expect to attain for HODDER & STOUGH- 
TON in America that same high place that the extent and worth of 
their publications have secured for them in Great Britain. 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, over the imprint of HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, and it is a pleasure to announce that MESSRS. 
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text-book use in any department of theological and religious training. 
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Among the New Books 
Continued from page 481 


in Finland As It Is (Dutton. $1.50 net). 
His narrative is personal, with additions of 
information about the ways and means of 
getting about and of comfort which will en- 
able the intending visitor to plan his trip 
understandingly and to the best advantage. 
To this end a good map and the illustrations 
afford further help. 

Streams that rise on the southern’ slopes 
of the Mt. Blane range find their outlet to 
the Po through The Valley of Aosta, to the 
scenery and antiquities of which the Italian 
historian, Felice Ferrero, devotes an inter- 
esting study (Putnam. $2.00 net). The 
passes reached by this valley are the Great 
and Little St. Bernard. The former was 
used by Charles the Great, on his progress 
to Rome to revive the Roman Empire of the 
West, and by Napoleon; the latter probably 
by Hannibal and certainly by Cesar. The 
long valley has many monuments and ruins, 
both of the Roman and Medizeval time, and 
Sig. Ferrero is a rarely interesting and en- 
thusiastie interpreter. Good maps and illus- 
trations help to hold the reader’s interest. 


Little Religious Books 


Very human and helpful are the chapters 
on religious experience which Dr. Grenfell 
has put together under the title A Man’s 
Helpers (Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net). Its 
three chapters, What the Bible Means to 
Me, What Prayer Means to Me and What 
Christian Fellowship Means to Me, are en- 
riched with the fruits of his unusual experi- 
ence. They have already appeared in our 
own columns, and we are glad to recommend 
them in their beautiful book form to our 
readers. The book would be an. admirable 
one to put into the hands of boys and young 
men, who would appreciate its inherent man- 
liness, freedom from set terms and spirit of 
adventure in the Christian life. 

A little book, rich in content and delight- 
ful in spirit, is Prof. James Denney’s The 
Thurch and the Kingdom (Geo. H. Doran. 
50 cents net). Its six chapters deal with 
the relations of the Church to Worship, the 
Gospel, Christian Character, to the Kingdom 
of God, to Legislation and with criticisms 
of the Church. It vindicates the spiritual 
message of the church in the world and re- 
lates it to the present purpose and desire of 
Christ for men. 

Brief and pointed sermons for children 
make up the little book, Truth in Small 
Packages (Men’s Club, Congregational 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich.), by Carl Safford 
Patton, D.D. They were used in Dr. Pat- 
ton’s ministry in Ann Arbor, are interesting 
and suggestive and repay deliberate reading. 

A passage from the Gospels for each day, 
with brief illustrative material suggesting 
thought and study, running through thirty- 
five weeks, makes up the little, companion- 
able volume of Dean HE. I. Bosworth’s Christ 
in Everyday Life (Y. M. GC. A. Press, New 
York. 75 cents). The comments are in- 
cisive and helpful. 

Prof, Fred Newton Scott of the University 
of Michigan has made a little book in Mac- 
millan’s Popular Pocket American and Eng- 
lish Classics Series, of Selections from the 
Old Testament, with historical introduction 
and notes (Macmillan. $1.25 net). Stories 
and episodes are chosen and by simple omis- 
sion the objections derived from the plain 
speaking of the old writers in the matter of 
the sex relation are overcome. The familiar 
incidents gain something by being brought 
together in this fashion, though they seem to 
the Bible lover like jewels taken out of their 
setting. The book is convenient in size and 
clearly printed. 


The third in a useful series of educational 
books is When America Became a Nation, by 
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Select two months’ sum- 250 
mer tours. Personal 
Choice of routes. Particc =m _ 


Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 


Tudor Jenks (Crowell. $1.25). The period 
covered is 1789 to 1850. It may be used as 
supplementary reading for pupils and will 
be suggestive to teachers and parents. Like 
its predecessors it is remarkably comprehen- 
sive and is fair in tone. 


EUROP 


escort. 
small. 


in sets or parts of sets; all values 


Dinner Scts from the ordinary through the 


medium grades to the costly services. (112 piece Dinner 

Sets from $8.50 per set upwards, to the very costly.) 

Plates in single dozens, all values, from three dol- 
lars and less, up to the costly decorations. 


Fish Sets and Game Sets 
Glassware All grades from the ordinary pressed 


ware, the etched up to the blown 
and cut crystal. 


Wedding Gifts 


One price, marked in plain figures and we are not 
undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


(Ten Floors) 


33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Superb 
designs. 


in cut glass and china in 
attractive lines. 


THE LEADING BOOK OF THE YVEAR ON CHURCH UNION 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


REV. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D. 


Price, $1.50 net; postage 11 cents. 


“‘In these days when there is much discussion about church union and 
some definite steps have been taken by the Episcopal Church looking to this 
end, Dr. Thompson has touched upon a timely topic in the discussion of the 
Episcopate. He handles the subject in an unprejudiced manner, giving the 
arguments for and against the doctrine, but shows the fallacy of attempting to 
unite all Christian denominations on this basis. The work demonstrates wide 
research into this important ecclesiastical subject. It gives us in a clear, concise 
form the best that has been said throughout the ages on a doctrine held es- 
sential by many Christians.’’—United Presbyterian. 


; ‘‘Not only very timely, owing tothe efforts for reunion, but written with 
a clearness and thoroughness that to us is completely convincing.” 
—Episcopal Recorder. 


Over Against the 


Treasury 


(A Vision.) By Courtenay H. Fenn, 
D. D., Missionary of the Foreign 
Board, Peking, China. | 

60 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


“The story of a minister who had a dream 
and told it to his people, who were set on 
fire by it; and the story of the fire, the burn- 
ing love of Christ and the World, running 
through a congregation and transforming 
it. In these few pages it seems as if every 
argument for missions was given and every 
objection frankly stated and perfectly de- 
stroyed. It is a moving and convincing 
book, and we wish that every minister and 
every child of God might give a richly re- 
warded hour to it.’—New York Observer. 


College Sermons 


By Charles Carroll Albertson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


75 cents net, postage 8 cents. 


“Dr. Albertson’s sermons are intensely 
modern, and will grip men of the modern 
spirit; at the same time they have a firm 
grasp of the eternal realities of the gospel. 
They are graphic, eloquent, convincing. 
Brief only in the number of words, not in 
their thought-contents.” 

—Prof. Amos R. Wells. 


“Messages for the young, uttered with all 
the intensity and fervor of one of the old 
prophets.”—The Westminster. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
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Chicago, 328 Wabash Avenue St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh Street 
Nashville, 415 Church Street Cincinnati, 420 Elm Street 
Pittsburgh, Fulton Building e 
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San Francisco, 400 Sutter Street 
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The disciples of Jesus had many dif- 
ferent ways of showing their love for 
‘him. John was accustomed to lean on 
his bosom; Paul was eager to tell others 
about him; but Peter was the one whose 
muscles felt they must do something when 
his love for Jesus became very earnest. 
On the mount of transfiguration his spirit 
was stirred deeply, and at once he wished 
to go to work to build little places for 
Jesus and his visitors to rest in. Twice 
when the disciples in the boat discovered 
Jesus on the shore and were moved by 
what he said, Peter’s muscles had to do 
something, and he sprang into the water 
and hasted to go to Jesus. When the 
armed company with Judas sought to 
seize Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
Peter dréw a sword in defense of his 
Master. At the resurrection, when he 
heard that the body of Jesus was missing, 
he and John ran to the tomb and Peter 
went right in first. So the muscles of 


Edinburgh Echoes 


The still continuing interest in the Edin- 
burgh World’s Missionary Conference was 
evidenced by the attention which the Boston 
ministers at their meeting Monday gave to 
delegates of the American Board who re- 
ported their impressions of that great gather- 
ing. Sec. C. H. Patton referred to the value 
of the preliminary Commission reports, the 
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Christian Muscles 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Peter were eager always to express his 
devotion to Jesus. 

Some people, when they love Jesus 
very much, like Paul, wish to tell of it; 
others, like John, would turn to prayer, 
or feel like singing; but others, when 
they feel a strong love for Jesus, like 
Peter, must show it by doing something 
with their muscles. 

This is a common way, perhaps the 
most common, with boys and girls. If 
you have a real deep feeling of love for 
Jesus, you can show it by setting your 
hands and feet at work for some good 
cause. Let your muscles show your love 
for him by bringing you to church and 
Sunday school on hot or stormy Sundays, 
by running on errands for your own 
mother and others, by helping with the 
weeding or dusting, by carrying flowers to 
the sick, and doing what you can to make 
others happy. If you love Jesus, try to 
make your muscles real Christian muscles. 


bets ee aR ide OE AS J) 


influence of the daily intercessory service 
and the recognition by the Conference of the 
wisdom of the democratic rather than the 
monarchical method of missionary adminis- 
tration. Rev. H. A. Bridgman spoke of 
the personnel, its manifest sympathy with 
evangelical faith, its evident desire for 
greater Christian unity. He suggested that 
the pastors devote some of the autumn 
prayer meetings to fields of work presented 
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FIVE NOTABLE BOOKS 
THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE 
By Charles W. Eliot 


The former president of Harvard furnishes a worthy ex- 
ample of one whose time has ever been spent to his own 
as well as to others’ highest advantage. 
the attainment of true success is certain to have weight. | 

12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 jj 


SEEKING AFTER GOD 


by a common spirit. 


thought. 


THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by J. H. Randall and J. G. Smith 


A discussion of twenty of more ancient and modern be- 
liefs by scholars of national reputation. A live, up-to- 


date work of indisputable value. 


8vo, cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


WHAT IS ESSENTIAL ? 


By George A. Andrews | 


The author’s aim in this book is to bring out what is 
vital in our religion, in the present days of debate 
over differing creeds, mingled with discussion of New 
Thought, Christian Science, and other modern doc- H 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 | 


trines. 


THE BEAUTY OF EVERY DAY 
By J. ‘R. Miller, D. D. | 


The object of this new work by the most widely read 


By Lyman Abbott | 
Five lectures in this author and editor’s well-known t 
lucid style, connected by a common theme and animated 

This latest work of Dr. Abbott’s 

is pervaded by all his usual sanity and healthiness of 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


His advice on 


Prayer. 


ation. 


Address: 
Address: 
Address: 
Address: 


religious writer in the world is to show how the com- 
mon days may be made beautiful, and to give counsel 


tending to the true enlarging of life. 


16mo, cloth. 65 cents net; by mail, 75 cents 
2. 


T. Y. CROWELL @ CO., New York 


Treasurer’s Report, : - 
Inclusive not Exclusive Education for the Negro, 


The Indian of Today, 
Porto Rico of Today, 
. Hawaii of Today, 
. Our Nation’s Debt to the American Missionary Associ- 
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at Edinburgh and to problems discussed 
there. Sec. J. L. Barton dwelt upon the 
representative character of the gathering and 
outlined the plans for conserving its influ- 
ence through the work of the continuation 
committee which is already beginning upon 
certain lines of investigation. 


However good you may be, you have 
faults; however dull you may be, you can 
find out what some of them are; and how- 
ever slight they may be, you had better make 
some patient effort to get rid of them.— 
Ruskin. 


Get the Chaveunua Idea 


Read This Course 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND —profusely illustrated — 
Edward P. Cheney, University of Pennsyl- 
VGLD BU cteietalay rao wie wlacistclate nvarcheterdatemeay niemietiates $1.50 

SOCIAL IDEAS IN ENGLISH LETTERS, 
Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College....... 

STUDIES IN DICKENS, Mabell S. C. 
Smith 

MENTAL GROWTH AND CONTROL, 
Nathan Oppenheim, M. D., New York.... 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, 
(Monthly-Illustrated. _Membership if de- 
sired). Containing: Democratic England 
(Percy Alden, London, England, Member 
of Parliament); A Reading Journey in Lon- 
don (Percy A. Boynton, University of 
Chicago); English Cathedral Art, (Kate F. 
Kimball) ; and much additional material of 
general interest for voluntary reading....... 


AE OAc ae aoe Sais aratora Slekiniate as a Ne clas ee cieoe $7.60 
All four books and the Magazine to one address fy 


1.75 


1.25 


1.10 


(GaSe With OFAER) en < cc aatewis saan aie ae sce owen (PO: 
** Easy for Anybody, Worth While for 
Everybody ’’ 


For particulars address Chautauqua Institution, 
Box 117, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Don’t Read at Random 


Learn About England | 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wednesday, October 19, 1910 


President Cyrus Norrurop presiding. 


Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY MornING, Ocroser 19, 8.30 a. M. 


Presentation of Annual Survey of the Executive Committee, 
by Charles A. Hull, Chairman. 


H. W. Hubbard. 


Pres. Frank G. Woodworth, D. D. 
. Rev. Robert D. Hall. 

Rey. John Edwards, D. D. 
Rey. Doremus Scudder, D. D. 


Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 


BUSINESS SESSION, 11 o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, 2 P.M. 
New Factors in the American Race Problem, 


Rev. James W. Cooper, D. D. 


Miss Anna M. Larned. 

Miss Regina Crawford. 

Miss Louise H. Allyn. 

Prof. William Pickens, M. A. 
Mountain Work as a National Investment, 


Sec. Lucius O. Baird. 


Orientalism and Christianity at Home, 


Prof. Charles S. Nash, D. D. 


WEDNESDAY EvENING, OcToBER 19, 7.30 P.M. 


1. Address: Prin. Booker T. Washington, LL, D. 


Address: Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
3. Address: Pres. Cyrus Northrop, LL, D. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with.the notice. 


MARY AUGUSTA FISKE 
AN APPRECIATION 


BY JOHN C. BERRY, WORCHSTDOR, MASS. 


On Sept. 4, 1910, there died at Bedford, 
N. H., Mrs. Mary A. Fiske, the widow of the 
late Kev. John O. Fiske, D.D., of Bath, Me. 

Older readers of The Congregationalist will 
at once recognize these names as prominent 
in the religious activities of New Wngland a 
generation ago. 

Mrs. Fiske was the daughter of Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, for thirty-nine years pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Augusta, 


M. D., 


Me. Here she was born, Sept. 26, 1821, her 
mother being WBlizabeta Winthrop Tappan, 
the oldest sister of the late Robert C. 


Winthrep of Boston. Mrs. Fiske was educated 
in the schools of Augusta and at Miss Grant’s 
academy at Ipswich. MUer spiritual possibili- 
ties were made prominent both in home and 
seminary training, and these bore a _ rich 
fruitage in later years, a fruitage which 
grew even sweeter with the adyancing phys- 
ical weakness of age. She was married Sept. 
19, 1848, three children being born to this 
union, of whom one only survives. 

Her husband was early cabled to the pas- 
torate of Winter Street Congregational Church 
of Bath, where for forty years he ably served 
his church and denomination. 
3owdoin College and of Bangor 
Seminary; as corporate member of the Amer- 
ican Board and prominent in the councils 
for Christian work in his state, he was widely 
regarded as a 


strong leader; and in these 
varied and arduous duties Mrs. Fiske proved 
a most worthy helpmeet. Her home, where 


she presided with rare dignity and grace, was 


a social center for men and women widely 
known in educational, literary and religious 
circles, while to the women of her parish 


and wide circle of friends the serenity of her 
faith, the beauty of her character’ and her 
masterful patience, self-control and _ poise, 
made her an example and an inspiration. 
It was to Mrs. Fiske a great privilege to 
witness the splendid victories of the Cross 
on the foreign mission field. She and her 
noble husband had advocated missions, 
prayed for’ naissions, sacrificed for missions, 
at a time when missions were laughed at by 
some and regarded as impracticable by many, 


ond for the magnificent successes achieved 
during the last twenty-five years we must 


hold in grateful memory those who, like this 
noble 


As trustee of | 
Theological | 


woman, were loyal to the interests of | 
missions in the days of their trial and ob- 
scurity. 

Tier later ycars were lovingly ministered 
to by her devoted daughter. Her many 


friends will fondly cherish her memory. 
Sept. 12, 1910. 


MRS. ANNA FRENCH WHEELER 


Mrs. Anna French Wheeler, widow of James 
H. Wheeler, M.D., late of Dover, N. H., died 
at her apartments in Boston, Sept. 15, in her 
seventy-first year, after an illness of several 
months. 

During Mrs. Wheeler’s residence in Dover she 
and her husband were prominent members of 
the old Wirst Church, and since Mrs. Wheeler’s 
residence in Boston she had identified herself 
with the Mt. Vernon Church, where funeral 
services were held, Sept. 18, conducted by the 
pastor, Rey. James Austin Richards. 


Russia now rivals the United States as the 
bread producer for Europe. Last year she 
sent into Great Britain more wheat than any 
other country sent. 
ress and more liberal government would 
bring food enough out of her vast fertile 
praries to feed the entire continent. Here is 
a direct economic reason for her neighbors 
to be interested in her internal movements 
as an empire. 


Tur Crockery SHOPS are busy supplying 
new sets and matchings to old sets. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have exhibits of novelties 
from the best foreign Potteries and Glass Fac- 
tories, 


An era of peace, prog- | 
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Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 


and Families for more than 40 years. 


ICIOUS PRESSED BEEF. Take a €-l1b. cut shin beef, wash thorougbly, 
eut eeteat pieces, place in kettle, half cover with cold water, and cook slowly 
for five hours. Remove fat, gristle and bone. Chop fine, add 2 even teaspoons 
of Beli’s Seasoning, heaping teaspoon salt, and enough of the liquor to mole 
well. Place in deep dish with heavy weight on it and cool. An onion cooke 
with the meat will add to the flavor. ; 

Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor tke 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. ; 
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My Religionin Everyday Life 


By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


Author of ‘¢Our Country,” ‘The New Era,” 
‘“‘Expansion,”’ ete. 


i2mo. Cloth. Net, Fifty cents. Postage, 5 cents 


J Those who remember the wide appeal of ‘ Our Country and 
“The New Era’? will find ‘“‘ My Religion” a prophetic book, 
filled with the spirit of the future. It describes a religion 
that will stimulate and satisfy vigorous minds. 

4 To the open-minded seeker after religious truth it will prove a godsend. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th Street, N.Y. 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 


The Young Mineralogist Series 


* 


Fully 
Illustrated 


(se 


Now Issued 


Vol. I. A Chip of the Old Block 


Vol. ll. The Land of Drought 
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Your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book Is 
Waiting for You 


Your “NATIONAL” Style Book is wait- 
ing here for you to write for it—waiting to 
be sent you fwee as soon as you say it is 
welcome. , 

It is waiting to bring you the Season’s 
Style News comnlete—fashion plates of the 
desirable styles in all kinds of apparel—and 
more. This “NATIONAL” Style Book will 
place all the new garments within your reach 
at money-saving prices and with your satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

We have reserved one Style Book for you 
because we know you wish the very widest 
yariety possible in the selection of your suit 
or dress, or waist or skirt. Because you ap- 
preciate the wisdom of making comparisons, 
of seeing all the really desirable styles before 
making your selections. 

For your own information, for comparison, 
for your own saving and satisfaction. we 
have reserved a Style Book for You. Will 
you write for it today? 


‘NATIONAL ”’ Styles and Prices 


Waists . a i 98 cents to $9.98 
Ladies’ Skirts . - $3.98 to $14.98 
Ladies’ Dresses . i $11.98 to $29.75) 
Ladies’ Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 
Ladies’ Coats 5 $7.98 to $31.98 
Petticoats i 3 cl 98 cents to $7.98 
Misses’ Dresses and Suits, $7.98 to $18.98 


and your choice of the best in every kind of apparel 
at prices that mean an important saving for you. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure $10 to $40 


Cut and made to your measure, with no worry, 
no bother, and a perfect fitting, perfectly satis- 
factory suit guaranteed without risk to you. 
Is this an improvement? 

There are over 450 materials for you to 
choose from. These will be made to your order 
in any of the desirable new styles, and made 
and trimmed and lined just as you choose, and 
at our risk of your being pleased. 

Now we have reserved one “NATIONAL” 
Style Book to be sent you. It is here waiting 
for you to write for it. Will you just try this 
modern convenience, this modern way of shop- 
ping? Will you just write for your Style Book 
and learn to use the “NATIONAL”? Will you 

~aecept the Pleasure, the Satisfaction and Sav- 
ing the “NATIONAL” offers? 


The «« NATIONAL ” Policy 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ ides oly expressage and post- 
e to all parts of the world. 

“NATIONAL” Garment has the 
‘“‘NATIONAL”’ Guarantee Tag—our signed guaran- 
tee—attached. This says that you may return 
at our expense, any “NATIONAL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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National Council Delegates 
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Adams, Mr. W. L., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Alexander, Rev. W. H., Derby, Ct. 
Appleby, Rev. A. B., Newton, Mass. 
Atwood, Rev. Charles B., Strafford, Vt. 
Backus, Rev. Jabez, Blizabethtown, N. Y. 
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Buckham, Prof. J. W., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Conrad, Rev. W. O., Keene, N. TH. 
Corbin, William H., Hartford, Ct. 

Davis, Rev. Albert P., Pomona, Cal. 

Day, Frank A., Newton, Mass. 

Dean, Rev. Edwin B., Northfield, Minn. 
Denison, Rev. John H., Boston, Mass. 
Kaves, Rev. George, Birmingham, Ala. 
Echterbecker, Rev. Charles F., Windsor, Vt. 
Elwell, Hon. J. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enman, Rev. James E., Warner, N. H. 


‘Evans, Rey. Ernest, Flint, Mich. 


Farlinger, Mr. A. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Fernald, Prof. Merritt C., Orono, Me. 
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Joodwin, Rev. Sam H., Provo, Utah. 
Goodwin, Rey. Sherman, South Royalton, Vt. 


With so wide a representation of the 
best of the Congregational ministry gath- 
ered in Boston next month, the Commit- 
tee of Thirty is desirous that these lead- 
ers and the congregations in this Mother 
City and vicinity should be made ac- 
quainted. It has therefore appointed 
Rev. Jay T. Stocking of Newtonville as 
committee on local supply. Churches of 


Boston and its environs desiring to en- 
gage such services should apply to him 
and likewise should be sent to him the 
names of pastors from other parts of the 
country willing to act as supply. 


Graham, Rev. James M., Ashland, Ala. 
Grant, Rev. Lathrop, Menominie, Wis. 
Gulick, Rev. Hervey, Charlotte, Vt. 
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Hall, Mrs. Robert D., Rosebud, S. D. 
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Hartwell, Supt. S. O., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Herzog, Rev. J., Prescott, Wis. 

Hinman, Rey. G. W., Oakland, Cal. 
Hjetland, Rev. J. H., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Hodgdon, Rev. Thomas M., West Hartford, Ct. 
Holbrook, Dr. Henry C., Penacook, N. H. 
Houghton, Rey. Roy M., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Huckel, Rev. Oliver, Baltimore, Md. 
Jepson, Hon. L. B., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jones, Rev. D. H., Bllington, Ct. 
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Ramsay, Rev. W. G., Eldora, Io. 
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Roberts, Rey. A. B., Ferndale, Cal. 
Robertson, Rey. William, Sandwich, Mass. 
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Sneath, Rey. Isaiah W., New Haven, Ct. 
Snell, Spencer, Mobile, Ala. 

Squires, Rev. Norman J., West Haven, Ct. 
Stead, Rev. J. R., Galva, Ill. 

Stocking, Rev. Jay T., Newtonville, Mass. 
Struble, Judge, Toledo, Io. 
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Stuart, Rev. Irving W., Alpena, Mich. 
Stubbins, Rev. Thomas A., Amboy, Ill. 
Swallow, George <A., , Mass. 

Tale, Mr. Charles B., Wallingford, Ct. 
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Thayer, Rev. F. D., Dudley, Mass. 
Thomas, Rev. J. J., Phoenix City, Ala. 
Thompson, Mr. John, Ellington, Ct. 
Thomson, Rey. James, Hampton, Io. 
Thurston, H. Edward, Providence, R. I. 
Tucker, George H., Ware, Mass. 

Van Patten, Hon. W. J., Burlington, Vt. 
Wagner, Dr. BH. R., San José, Cal. 
Walker, Deacon C. O., Malden, Mass. 
Walker. Rey. H. H., South Haven, Mich. 
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Be sure no falsehood perishes, but is as a 
seed thrown out to grow.—Carlyle. 


Free To 
Sufferers 


Next Morning Worst Cases Wonder 
Why They Never Before Tried The 
Remarkable Pyramid Pile Cure. 


IT IS FREE 


By making a free test of the Wonderful Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure you are sure of being right. 
Nothing is more disappointing than to invest 
in something that don’t do the work. So write 
at once to ths Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for a free trial package and know to a 
certainty that here is a sure, quick and perma- 
nent cure, an instant relief in worst cases of 
any form of piles. The trial will enable you to 
rest comfortably over night, and in the morning 
you will hustle to the nearest drug store, can’t 
help it, for the regvlar 50¢c. package that puts 
you on your feet and keeps you going. Be sure 
you get what you ask for. 

Use the coupon below. 
name and address. 


FREE PACKACE COU*°ON 


Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, eut out coupons and mail 
to the PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 269 
Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. A sample 
of the great Pyramid Pile Cure will then be 
sent you at once by rail, FREI, in plain 
wrapper. 


Merely fill in your 
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REV. CHARLES M. SOUTHGATE, Superintendent 
ALBERT ROSCOE, Business Manager 


Massachusetts Bible 
Society 


12 BOSWORTH AND 
41 BROMFIELD STREETS 
BOSTON 


Between Tremont Temple and Park Street Church 


SCRIPTURES IN 
A Thousand Styles 
Fifty Languages 
Eleven English Versions 
Most Favorable Prices 


Visitors to the Council are invited to call. 
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ANNUITY BONDS 


In denominations of one thousand dollars 
and multiples thereof 
An Attractive Form of Personal Insurance 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
Satisfactory Returns. Attractive Features. 
Write for Booklet giving full Particulars 
GRINNELL COLLECE, GRINNELL, IOWA 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry Large faculty and library. 


HARTFOR 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMIN ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. : 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved last year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M. open to men 
and women of all denominations. Expenses mod- 
erate. Ample city mission work conveniently near. 
For Catalogue address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAINE 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
Portland, Maine. General 
Waynflete School, & College Preparatory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 


culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL, 29" Bor8,,bo0% 

tion, high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Jnstructors able, experienced,mature. Thor- 
A preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
underseventeen. Well-regulated daily livesforall. Large, 
airy aoe with swimming peel. For catalog, address 
DR. G. U. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


For Those Who Want The Best 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 


A Distinguished 
College Preparatory School 
For Boys of Good Family 
Numbers Limited 
Twenty-first Year Opens Sept. 28, 1910 


Address Dept. Y, Concord School, 
Concord, Mass. 


For Those Who Want The Best 


Ss c h tome) ] Ce) f Courses for culture and all pro- 
Expression cen: : Saget as command 

igh salaries. e leader for 
Expression 20 years. Begins Oct. 6; Prep. 
Term now open. Get Dr. Curry’s ** Mind and Voice,”’ 
just out. Free Talk to Preachers, Monday, Oct. 3, 
.3P.M, Callor write S.S. CORRY, Ph. D., Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


FLORIDA 


Why Imperil Health 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and super- 
Beste. Bone rooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when a 


Rollins, Florida’s Oldest College, 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
teaching and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business; Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Gymnasium, Athletics. Rev. W.F.B 


. BLACK- 
eel Ph, D., LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Pres- 
ent. : 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Council Moderatorship 


I would nominate for moderator of the 
Council one who will make a most efficient 
presiding officer, conducting the affairs of the 
Council with dispatch and impartiality, Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. The love and es- 
teem of his many friends for him will prompt 
them to delight to honor him with an elec- 
tion to that position in his home city. 

Detroit, Mich. WittiAM H. WARREN. 


He Seconds the Nomination 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, since Mr. Mac- 
Millan was elected, has been generally re- 
garded as the next moderator. A _ parlia- 
mentarian, a delightful presiding officer, a 
powerful pulpiteer, a great orator, a ready 
speaker on all occasions, a cordially, friendly 
and catholic spirit, he will ideally fill the 
position at Boston, and I wish his entire 
time could be commanded the rest of the 
term and longer. ‘ 

Burton, O. 


Let the Members Vote 


The suggestion of Rev. H. L. Heermance 
that the church membership be required to 
yote by ballot on important questions and 
the admission of members strikes me favor- 
ably. It might help to restore interest on 
the part of the careless majority. Your 
idea also that consideration of such matters 
might be ‘fone way to revive what is appro- 
priate to our time of the prayer and confer- 
ence meeting” is very suggestive. A good 
many pastors, I think, are coming to feel 
that the prayer and conference meeting as 
ordinarily carried on, does not at all fit in 
with the needs of the time. COUNTRYMAN. 


Grorce BE. MrErrict. 


Present Day Giants 


I was interested in the article, When the 
Board Celebrated its Seventy-fifth, as I had 
been reading the “Memorial Volume of the 
First Fifty Years,’ and the remark, ‘Verily 
there were giants in those days,” was equally 
true of that occasion. But are there no 
giants now? Drs. Gordon, Dunning, Cad- 
man, Parker, Twichell, Hillis, Abbott, Glad- 
den and others (these names coming to me 
first),‘and why have they no part on the 
program of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
and National Council meetings? 

Wapping, Ct. JOHN EH. HuRLBUT. 


Remember the Students 


At this season when so many of the young 
men and women of our churches are going 
away to college for the first time, would it 
not be well to suggest that pastors send the 
names of such young people to the pastors of 
the churches or presidents of the young peo- 
ple’s societies to which they are going. Such 
information would be of the greatest help to 
us here at the University of Maine, and I 
am sure the same is true elsewhere. 

j DonaLp W. SAWTELLE, 
President Congregational Y. P. 8S. C. #. 
Orono, Me. 


-Perhaps Both 


Induced to do so by the comments and ex- 
tracts in The Congregationalist, I have just 
read Professor James’s article, The Moral 
Equivalent of War. My astonishment is 
very great that the equivalent put forward is 
the same social and industrial organization 
proposed by Edward Bellamy in “Looking 
Backward” and “Equality” some twenty-five 
and fifteen years ago. Hconomists and other 


CONVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid; there is no other tonic so highly to 
be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands so 
testify. Take Hood’s, 


critics declared that organization to be vis- 
ionary and impossible, an organization to 
which men will never submit because it 
would be destructive of human liberty. If 
that objection was valid twenty-five years 
ago it is valid today, and “the” equivalent 
for war is no equivalent. This being the case 
it will be as well for our peace societies to go 
out of business, for the professor demon- 
strates that we must have either war or its 
equivalent, ALBERT DOIWNELL. 


Conflicting Political Views 


The political editorials in The Congrega- 
tionalist make me very weary, and are mak- 
ing it increasingly hard to renew this sub- 
scription. 

Cleveland, O. Dwicut GODDARD. 

I have a great desire to express my satis- 
faction over the way you have treated Colo- 
nel Roosevelt’s attitude toward President 
Taft. Whoever is responsible for it has done 
it very deftly and, I think, taken exactly the 
right attitude. While the West has always 
been loyal to Mr. Roosevelt and admires him 
yet, my conviction is that the West believes 
in President Taft equally and wants to see him 
have fair play. I have been much pleased at 
the gentle way in which The Congregational: 
ist has hinted at this situation. 

Seattle, Wn. Epwarp LINCOLN SMITH. 


Automobiles have come to rival art collec- 
tions in circles where money is plenty. A 
story is told of an American who, meeting 
a congenial friend said to him, “I’ve just 
bought a Rembrandt.” “Indeed,” said the 
other with awakening interest, “how many 
cylinders ?”’ 


yspeplets 


are not a strong alkali, 
like soda mints. Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 
10c. or 50c. box today. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourisis. Pleasant accomodations. Central location 
for ladies traveling alone. Special care given to young 
irls attending school. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 Rut- 
and Square, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885-4. 


Wanted position as companion or  Mother’s Helper” 
by @ young woman who has had a college education. 
Excellent references. Address J. R.,104 Merriman A ve- 
nue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wanted, by a young couple living in an apartment 
in Swampscott, a woman to help with housework and 
care of baby. Must be healthy and trustworthy. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 206, West Groton, Mass. 


A lady of experience, a graduate of Abbot Acad- 
emy, a physician’s widow, wishes employment as pas- 
tor’s assistant or parish helper. Address K. H. S., 40, 
care The Oongregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Room and Board. Quiet, homelike place for stu- 
dent desiring room and board in Boston suburb. Terms 
moderate. eferences exchanged. Address L. E. N., 
39, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 

Wanted. A capable Christian woman with experi- 
ence as a homemaker would like to care for a house in 
absence of family where her husband could be with her. 
Best of references. Address Mrs. Jones, 28 Albion St., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 2 


Old U. 8S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entire original envelope. 
Any denomination above 3¢, since 1872 to present issue. 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers by permission 
to Business Manager of The Congregationalist. Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book socinis,” “ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
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Naming Our Churches 


No person who has ever noticed the customs 
which seem to control the names of churches 
can have failed to observe the profusion 
of personal names given to the Catholic 
ehurches. The catalogue of saints remem- 
bered is long, longer even than that of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which confines 
its naming more to the established saints of 
Biblical reference. A certain departure, 
though, has been made by the latter in the 
attributive names applied, oftentimes with 
a picturesque association, appropriate and 
pleasing. In both these churches the name 
of the church is always one of holy or hal- 
lowed association; it commands reverence, 
even in the mere mention of the building. 

In the other Protestant denominations the 
method of naming churches is very different. 
There seems to be an evidence of the in- 
herited dread of Papistry, in that the name 
of even one of the evangelists should not be 
applied to a “meeting house.” As a result 
the houses of worship were best known 
abroad by their location, the town name 
being sufficient to designate when outside its 
borders, and “‘the meeting house at the Cor- 
ner” enough within the town. 

With the growth of the village came the 
increase in denominations, and in the city 
the situation was complicated by the multi- 
plication of houses of worship of the same 
denomination. To distinguish between the 
churches the name of the street became the 
mark. Within a short distance of each 
other in Puritan Boston stand “Park Street,” 
Congregational; ‘Bulfinch Place,” Unita- 
rian; “Bowdoin Square,” Baptist; all 
churches of denominations having the same 
associations with the saints as the Protes- 
tant Hpiscopal, but avoiding such an indica- 
tion of a leaning toward ritualism, and pos- 
sibly papistry. The names were bestowed 
many years ago; they still are used, and 
probably will be used until the church edi- 
fices are destroyed. 

In these days of broadening belief, the 
continuance of the use of such crude names 
as has been the custom should be no longer 
tolerated. The history of the Protestant 
Church is replete with sweet associations; 
with fragrant memories that should not be 
allowed to pass into oblivion. To the Con- 
gregational denomination are as sweet asso- 
ciations as is the boast of any church. 

Why should not the mission chapels of 
the Congregational denomination adopt the 
sweetly-sounding and tender names, Love, 
Faith, Hope and Peace? Would they be any 
less appreciated than if called “Smith Street 
Chapel,” or “Burton Place Chapel,” or some 
equally crude, harsh and provincial name? 
Would not the invitation to attend a service 
in a humble edifice called ‘Love Chapel” 
earry a more winning and convincing sound 
than the coarse street-name? 

Is there any good reason why the Congre- 
gational church recently organized in the 
village of X. should not adopt the name, The 
Church of the Christian Fellowship? Would 
the errand of the stern old saints who thun- 
dered over the pulpit-top be any the less 
important if it was sent forward from a 
ehurch with such an inviting name? 

The list may be increased. The Church 
of the Divine Paternity would be only em- 
phasizing one of the tenets of the denomina- 
tion; The Church of the Disciples might 
mean what it was named; The Church of 
_the Divine Pathway would possibly sound a 
little better than “Brighton Avenue” o 
“Brooks Street.” If the Church of the New 
Testament offered a place of worship to Con- 
gregationalists, could they deny the right of 
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association?. The Church of the Good Shep- 
herd ought to be as convincing as ‘“May- 
erick,” a name, by the way, which in the 
language of America means a stray steer— 
sweet association for a church! 

The Church of the Redeemer would not be 
offensive in connection with a church which 
tried to carry out its beliefs, and why is the 
name ‘Zion” only associated with those 
churches of African nationality? The civil 
history of the Congregational church is re- 
plete with associations which might well 
furnish names. Already “Leyden,” “Plym- 
outh” and “Pilgrim” are doing duty. These 
being so serviceable, why not Delfts Haven, 
Scrooby and even Austerfield, all names of 
historic importance in the history of the 
Separatists? There would be no offense in 
a church named Mayflower, based on any 
association ; and Speedwell Chapel would not 
lack inspiration. 

It’is not such a far ery from the Pharisee 
praying on the street to the church named 
for the street on which he prays. It seems 
in itself a token of weakness, so named that 
the worshipers might be able to find it. If 
“good wine needs no bush,” by the same 
token a real religion needs no street-named 
churches, JOHN S. Barrows. 


[Our correspondent here raises a question 
that must have suggested itself occasionally 
to many of our readers. There is probably 
small doubt that the persistency of such 
secular names as he quotes has not aided 
the minister in stimulating a spirit of rever- 
ence for the church edifice itself. Probably, 
even in cases where a certain house of wor- 
ship is remembered affectionately by a com- 
munity regardless of creed, the feeling has 
developed despite such a label as the Hill 
Church, Old Second, ete. On the other hand, 
the suggestions made by Mr. Barrows have 
already taken root in certain sections. In 
looking over the Year-Book lists—which, by 
the way, do not always give the local names 
—we were surprised, as doubtless many 
readers of The Congregationalist will be, to 
learn the variety of pleasanter and more 
appropriate christenings already registered. 

Here are a few taken at random, May- 
flower, Olivet, Bethlehem, Trinity, Messiah, 
Pilgrim, Plymouth, Redeemer, Hmmanuel, 
Friendship, Liberty Chapel, New Light, New 
Prospect, New Hope, Bethany, Christ, Grace, 
Fellowship, St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
Mark, Zion, Hope, Faith, Covenant, Open 
Door, Temple, Tabernacle, The Vine, Church 
of the Pilgrims, Church of the Evangel, 
Good Will, Puritan, Mizpah, Harmony, Be- 
neficent, Strangers, People’s.—EIrors. | 


The Country Parson 


The country parson is not a person to be 
made fun of any more than the rural church 
is an institution to be treated lightly. With- 
out the constant stream of young life pour- 
ing into the city from the country, the city 
would not long remain strong in body or 
virile in mind. The glory of the country 
church and its parson has been the part they 
have had in shaping the lives of the thou- 


IN YOUR SHAVING CUP DROP A LITTLE 


PONDS EXTRACT 


It will make a most delightful creamy lather and have a 
soothing, refreshing effect upon the skin. 
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sands whom they have thus sent through the 
cities’ gates. We take off our hat to the 
country parson—the man who buries his am- 
bition under a sense of duiy and devotes his 
life to inspiring those who in the narrow 
sphere of rural life plod from day to day 
life through without expectation of change 
for the better.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 


builds up the whole system. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or choco- 
lated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


‘Through the eye- 
gate the most, im- 
pressive ‘truths have 
been lodged like 
seeds upon the soil 
of the heart.” 


STEREOPTICONS and SLIDES. 


Lecture-sermons and Lectures 
for Sale and Rental. 
Ask information of Dept. 1 B. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
5 W 19th Street, New York. 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Co. 


Returnable sample copies 
Union Sq., New York City, 


sent on request. 


Women Delegates 


Where will you stop while in Boston ? 
If you are coming without male escort 
you will find the Franklin Square House 
a delightful and convenient place dur- 
ing the meetings of the Congregational 
A home hotel for women only. 
For particulars and 


Council. 
Rates reasonable. 
prices address 

Mrs. ALIcE Gray TEELE, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


‘AT MANU:) 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 
ARPETS © rr'ces: 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“OR 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Bayes, R. Ernust, Cresbard, S. D., to Wagner. 

Accepts. 4 

Boyp, HERBERT W., lately of Forest Grove, Ore., 
to E. Bridgewater, Mass. 

BRAINERD, FRANK G., Kansas City, 
Ogden, Utah. Accepts. 

CHAMBERS, JOHN M. (Ref.), recently of Lan- 
caster, Pa., accepts call to associate pastor- 
ate, North, New Bedford, Mass. 

Cross, ROSELLE T., lately of Plymouth, Fort 
Collins, Col., to associate pastorate, Bethle- 
hem Bohemian, Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

DascomsB, Harry N., Grinnell, Io., to First, 
Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

FINDLAY, JOHN L., assistant pastor, Central, 
Fall River, Mass., to Plymouth, Belmont. 
Accepts in connection with studies at An- 
dover. A 

Fosrer, Bens. F., Topeka, Kan., recently acting 


Kan., to 


Sulphur Water Baths 
At Use warm water and 


Little} Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Cost Excellent for Rheumatism 
All druggists. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 
National. ; Interdenominational. 

Works in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. 

Last year established 2,366 Sunday schools, 
with 90,527 teachers and scholars; 178,587 
gospel visits made to isolated homes; 19,425 
Bibles and Yestarsents, besides other Chris- 
tian literature, distributed; 9,275 conversions 
reported; 88 churches organized. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

New England headquarters, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Warner L. Carver, Superintendent. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Haun, President. 
JuDSON Swirzr, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, DEvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Cuartes A. Sroppanp. D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuprson Hunter, Sceretary. 
Send donations to CrLarpNce C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETYS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to Ff. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 


Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Wvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 


Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Kelsey. Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HomMpb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

Woman’s SHAMAN’S Fripnp Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. . Eim- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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pastor for Presbyterian (Colored), Spring- 
field, Mo., to People’s, Washingt-n, D. C. 
Accepts. 


FULLER, JONATHAN K., Lyndon, Vt., to Johnson, 
a former pastorate. Accepts to begin Noy. 1. 

Hatin, Morron W., Bridgewater, Vt., to Coven- 
try. Accepts. 

Lapp, Guo. B., Red Oak, Io., to. Longmont, Col. 
Accepts. 

LaTruHrop, THEODORE B., Plymouth, Ct., to be- 
come chaplain and instructor in Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. Accepts. 

Moss, R. EB. (Lic.), Solon Springs, 
Eagle River. Accepts, 

Perrin, Earut (Lic.), Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, Ill.. to Danbury, Neb. Accepts to 
begin Noy, 1. 

Pycupn, Howard H., Sargent, Neb., t» Ravenna. 
Accepts. 

SLyribLp, Frep A., Black Earth, Wis., to Hills- 
boro. Accepts. 

WHITCOMB, WM. say Westminster, Vt., to Clare- 
mont, N.. H., to engage in work under the 
New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. 
Accepts. 


Wis., to 


Resignations 


Harty, Wm. (M. #.), Lyndon, 111, 
studies at Northland College, Wis. 

JONES, Wm. C., Puritan, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lapp, Gro. E., Red Oak, Io. 

LarHror, THEODORE B., Plymouth, Ct. 

MacCouu, Joun A., Pilgrim, Providence, R. I. 

McCorp, ARCHIBALD, Winslow, Taunton, Mass., 
to take effect Jan. 1. 

Mies, ArrHur W., Marshall, Il. 

PALMER, Burton M., Fruitvale Avenue, 
land, Cal. 

WHITCOMB, WM. F., Westminster, Vt., after five 
years’ service. 


to pursue 


Oak- 


Installation and Recognition 


HaRInG, E. Harnnstus, i. Colegrove, Cal., Sept. 
15. Parts by Rev. Messrs. A. A. Kidder, 
O. F. Thayer, F. W. Fairfield, W. F. Day. 

LANGDALE, THOMAS G., r. South, Salem, Mass., 
Sept. 21. Sermon by Rey. Asher Anderson: 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. EF. Warren, G. L. 
Parker, De W. S. Clark, G. E. Lake, A. J. 
Derbyshire, J. L. Hill, A. C. Ferrin, F. J. 
Libby. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CRESSKILL, N. J., formerly undenominational, 
rec. Sept. 16, Rev. Alexander Fraser, pastor ; 
40 members. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lynnhurst, org. Sept, 15. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Oct. 3, 10.30 a. M. Speaker, Rev. A. Z. Con- 
rad, D.D.; Subject, The Land of the Czar 
and the Red Terror. 


Boston Young Mupn’s CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Pxchange Building, Oct. 12, 6 p.m. Speaker, 
Dr. Robert E. Speer; Fisk Jubilee Male 
Quartet. 


Tub WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M., Oct. 13, 
at 2 p.M., in Tremont Temple. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood and of the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


WoMAN’S BoarD or MISSIONS will resume the 
Friday meetings in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Oct. 7, 11 a.M.; the first chapter of “West- 
ern Women in Eastern Lands” will be con- 
sidered. With the exception of Oct. 14, these 
meetings will be held regularly through the 
winter and spring. 


Ah! poor Real Life, which I love, can I 
make others see the delight I find in thy 
foolish and insipid face?—W. D. Howells. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FornIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant ‘Preasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

Tue AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La.Salle St., Chicago, Il. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpUCATION Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La SaHe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

TuE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Soctpry, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as Jhe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. ; 

“Tue CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection ‘of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MassacHusSprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D. D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Your doctor’s approval of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will certainly set all doubt at rest. 


i J.C. Ayer Co. 
Do as he says. He knows. Lowell Mocs: 


may cough tomorrow! 
pared for it when it comes. 
doctor about keeping Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in the house. 
hard cold or cough first appears you have > 
a doctor’s medicine right at hand. 


Better be pre- 
Ask your 


Then when the 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Withanew GLASS 
one-half inch 
SHORTER than 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO _ tip- 
ping | back of the 

Used with 
the DIETZ ‘“‘ Noise- 
less” Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 
tion Plates, etc. Sample Glass sent on request and out- 
fits sent on Free Trial. Please mention this paper. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
95 Dearborn St. Dept. F, Chicago, III. 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


<>, 


ss 


-_— 
— 


16 Ashburton Place Boston 
HALLOWED ws 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 


$25. per 100, not mespald: 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
Hutchings Organ Co., BOSTON: 


BELLS. 


Stee Alioy Church and School Bells. ja—Send for 
Satalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro .o 


Ww ! 
MENEELY & CO. Fils 


The Old Reliable a 

Meneely Foundry, ou 
Established SCH 

wearly 100 years ago, | & a B 


Church LS 
Chime a specatty 


Peal McShane Beit Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., 


LYMYER 


MENEELY BELL CO 


WY. AND 
177 SARS NY.CITY., 


BELLS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP. STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE ‘INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION: CUP CO. 


TORONTO. CANADA 


For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 704 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. ’Lawrence:Kans 


on yi Pies Y 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ 


IT WILL SERVE THH INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THH FACT THAT THD AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
signature on Sethe Lon 


fi ha Sy ‘ea eer? . 
aR Ie Aes A te. sy 


Items of Interest 


The London Christian World says that 
“Dr. Nehemiah Boynton has proved a most 
acceptable vacation preacher at Whitefield’s, 
and on Sunday nights the camp stools lined 
the aisles.” 


To a boy who expressed the wish that he 
might some day become President of the 
United States, President Taft said, “There 
are many careers in which a man may be 
happier.” No doubt of that. The places of 
greatest usefulness are seldom those which 
one would choose for happiness. The man 
who exceeded all others in service to man- 
kind bore a cross and declared that whoever 
would follow him in such service must take 
up his cross also. For the joy set before 
him in seeing a world redeemed he endured 
the cross and despised its shame. 


Dr. A. E. Dunning entertained at his home 
in Brookline last week 
Association of Congregational ministers. 
During the afternoon it became known that 
it was the fortieth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the Association to which he has 
belonged continuously since he first came to 
Boston as pastor of the Highland Church in 
Roxbury. Only one other man, Rev. Perley 
B. Davis of West Roxbury, has been longer 
in the same body. The brethren assembled 
would not let the occasion pass unrecog- 
nized, and a dozen or more of them embraced 
the opportunity to speak appreciatively of 
their host and of the paper which he has 
edited for over twenty years. 


A host of friends and the cause of Chris- 
tian service will lose by the sudden death of 
Mr. J. W. Peabody of Wellesley Hills. As- 
sociated with another stanch Congregational 
layman, Mr. S. B. Carter, he was known in 
Boston business circles for twenty years as 
a member of the firm of Carter & Peabody. 
As Sunday school superintendent in Central 
Church, Chelsea, for many years, and in the 
same office, as well as deacon and a member 
of the prudential committee in our Wellesley 
Hills church, he proved a devoted servant in 
the local work. To other forms of Christian 
service he also contributed of his energy, 
particularly to the army branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. His civic duties were always consci- 
entiously performed and as moderator of the 
town meeting, a member of the park commis- 
sion and on the committee on town affairs he 
was a valued worker. At the funeral, con- 
ducted on Sept. 21 by his pastor, Rev. P. T. 
Farwell, a large number of Boston business 
associates were in attendance. 


The dozen or more college students now 
returning from their summer’s work in con- 
nection with Dr. Grenfell’s mission in Labra- 
dor bear witness that they never invested a 
vacation more profitably, while he declares 
that he never had a better squad of summer 
volunteers, Williams sent him five men and 
Harvard three, while Haverford contributed 
two and Princeton, St. Mark’s School and 
the Groton School one each. Returning to 
their studies and their mates these young 
men can hardly fail to increase missionary 
enthusiasm in their respective institutions. 
A recent acquisition for the Grenfell mission 
is a Union Seminary graduate of this year, 
Rey. Jesse Halsey, who was a plumber be- 
fore he studied for the ministry. Under his 
direction running water has been introduced 
into the hospital at St. Anthony and today 
nurses and doctors are rejoicing in the facil- 
ities which a modern bathroom offers. One 
wonders how they and their patients endured 
for so long its absenee. Dr. and Mrs. Gren- 
fell expect to spend the Christmas holidays 
with his mother in Hngland. 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn and all dyspeptic 
troubles are ‘quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Try them, 
10¢. 


the Suffolk South | 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from™. 
Chronic Ailments— : 
every organ of your body Sone as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I caw do”’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.”’ I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 

their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 
co | What My Pupils Say: 

Every one notices the 


change in my complexion, 
it has lost thatyellow color.” 


“Just think what you have 
donefor me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this 
year 146, and have_not 
gained an ounce back, Tam 
not wrinkledeither. I feel 
so young and strong. no 
rheumatism, or Sluggish 
liver, and I can dreathe 
now. It is surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.’’ 


“Just think! I have not 

- had a pill or a cuthartic 

since I began and I-used to 
take one every night.” 


“My weight has increased 
30 pounds. Tdon’t know what 
zndigestion is any more. and 
my zerves are so rested! 1 
sleep like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and my 
catarrh is SO much better, 
Isn't that good?’’ 


“1 feel as if I could look every man, woman and 
child in the face with the feeling that lam growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really l am 
a stronger, better woman. I don’t know how to tell 
you or to thank you.”’ 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness. Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every womanis welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.59-k. 246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 
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Reprehensibles in Illinois 
Politics 


The bribe givers and the bribe takers of 
the Illinois Legislature whose names are be- 
fore the public in connection with the: elec- 
tion of William Lorimer to the United States 
Senate, are not sinners above all other men 
in the opinion of Mr. Charles W. Barnes, 
President of the Illinois Legislative Voters’ 
League. What the public has learned through 
the criminal prosecution of Representative 
Browne is only one sympton of a general 
condition of corruption. The jack-pot epi- 
sode, now made notorious, is not an acci- 
dent. The jack-pot idea rules the State 
House in Springfield “and its reign is of long 
standing. 

Recent increase of appropriations from 
$15,000,000 to $21,000,000 is largely to put 
into effectual application the motto, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” In illustration, 
Mr. Barnes cites the item of cost of care of 
the capital, building and grounds. Illinois, 
for this purpose, spent last year $102,000. 
The cost for the same service in Minnesota, 
with larger buildings and more extensive 
grounds was $37,000; in Iowa, $27,000; in 
Ohio, $16,000. The difference is explained 
by the fact, according to Mr, Barnes, that 
the pay roll of employees at the Illinois cap- 
itol is so padded that if all the people who 
draw salaries for work in and about the 
Capitol should come for their pay at one 
time, there would not be standing room in 
the building. The public has paid for such 
incidentals as stationery, whisk brooms and 
pocket knives, during the last term, the sum 
of $48,000. Of 64 typewriters purchased 
for the use of legislators, only 14 continued 
in the possession of the state after adjourn- 
ment. TFifty public servants have obtained 
one typewriter as a perquisite of office un- 
less some more enterprising legislator ob- 
tained a larger number as a reward of emi- 
nent ability in appropriating public property. 

But the spoils of pilfering are insignificant 
in comparison with money given and. re- 
ceived for ‘‘fixing” legislation. A single “In- 
terest” paid out $212,000 to be properly 
protected in one bill passed by the last legis- 
lature. The petition of so representative a 
body as the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, to give the Railroad Commission 
power to investigate and regulate the rates 
charged by express companies, failed, even 
of a hearing in committee, because “Boss” 
McLaughlin had personal and private rea- 
sons for the ultimatum, “The committee ain’t 
going to have no meeting.”” The right of an 
Illinois city to govern itself upon the commis- 
sion plan was eyen refused discussion upon 


SEE THAT 


this trade-mark is on 
every bottle of Cod 
Liver Oil you buy; 
it stands for the 
original standard 
and only genuine 
preparation of Cod 
Liver Oil in the 
world— 


Scott's Emulsion 


Cod Liver Oil preparations with- 
out this trade-mark are only cheap 
imitations, many of them containing 
harmful drugs or alcohol. Be SURE 
to get SCOTT’S. ALL DRUGGISTS 


| at-home voters. 
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the floor. A delegation preSenting a bill for 
this purpose were told by a chairman of the 
committee to whom appeal was made, in an- 
swer to the plea, “The people want it,” 
“Hell, the people don’t know what they 
want.” é 

These are a few of the facts which justify 
the assertion of Theodore Roosevelt before 
the Hamilton Club—not dishonored by Sen- 
ator Lorimer’s presence—‘The legislature 
whose doings have been exposed was guilty 
of the foulest and basest corruption.” 

The most discouraging feature of the sit- 
uation igs that in spite of public exposure of 
foulest corruption, the appeal to the people 
in the primary election, Sept. 15, has failed 
to reduce the number of office seekers who 
have shown themselves manifestly unfit for 
public service sufficiently to change the gen- 
eral character of the next legislature. ‘The 
Legislative Voters’ League has up to date 
fought a losing fight. In the words of Pres- 
ident Barnes, “The rascals are in for the 
next two years.” 


THE DEMAGOGUES AND THE DELINQUENTS 


In discussing the situation in the Chicago 
Ministers’ Meeting, Sept. 19, Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Elveen of Evanston said, ‘I hold that party 
demagogues are not more reprehensible for 
present political corruption than delinquents 
who are members of Christian churches.” A 
recent canvass of the thirteenth ward in Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League, shows that something like thirty per 
cent, of church members in that district who 
have a right to vote have not taken the trou- 
ble to register. The canvass for names last 
spring on a petition for a submission of the 
saloon license question to popular vote, re- 
vealed the fact that something like the same 
proportion of voluntary disenfranchisement 
on the part of the church members was a 
general condition all over Chicago. In the 
recent primary election less than one out of 
four of the registered voters went to the polls 
Sept. 15. 

For this condition Mr. Barnes believes 
that the ministers are to blame for serious 
dereliction in duty. A great moral issue is 
on in Illinois, and the ministers have not 
put themselves in the front of the fight. “My 
minister preached an excellent sermon the 
Sunday after the primaries,’ was the testi- 


‘mony of, an interested layman. 


But the first Sunday after the primaries 
is the earliest opportunity to make the revela- 
tion of neglect of duty in nomination a spur 
to redoubled effort to keep unjailed criminals 
out of office by calling out the reserve at the 
coming election. There is a venal corruption 
in Springfield which is “infamous treason to 
the American institutions.” Pxcept for a 
reprehensible neglect to civie duties by Chris- 
tian citizens, this condition would be impos- 
sible. Illinois has been betrayed by the stay- 
J. H. ©. 


Christian News 


An interesting discovery on the Mount of 
Olives is reported from Jerusalem. Recent 
excavations have uncovered the ruins of an 
ancient church dating from the time of Con- 
stantine and supposed to be that built by his 
mother, Helena, on her visit to Jerusalem. 
Two mosaic floors, one above the other, of 
two separate epochs, a baptismal pool and in- 
scribed tombs have been found. 


The head of the Roman Catholic Church 
is engaged in an effort to keep the younger 
members of the ministry from the taint of 
Modernism at all costs. His most recent 
command to the bishops and superiors is “to 
keep a careful watch of students for the 
priesthood, to prepare them for the struggle 
against modern errors, and to prohibit their 
reading newspapers and reviews.” That is 
a fine tribute to the leavening influence of 
the newspapers, in spite of all their faults. 
But it tells us much also of the feeling of 
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despair which has come to the defenders of 
the faith that was born at the Council of 
Trent. 


We have heard a good deal in recent years 
of the whole-hearted acceptance by the Mor- 
mon authorities of the laws against polyg- 
amy. And now we are told by Dr. Hamilton 
Smith, a priest of the church who has been 
engaged in the purchase of a large tract of 
land in Mexico that it is the purpose of the 
church to remove from Utah to Mexico 
“where they will not be persecuted for their 
religion and its practices,” and also that they 
have the promise of President Diaz that 
polygamy will not be interfered with. There 
seems to be a conflict of veracity here. Shall 
we see Dr. Hamilton Smith disciplined? Or 
are the Mormon leaders hankering after plu- 
rality of wives after all that they have said? 


Friends and workers of Massachusetts 
Sunday schools will gather for annual con- 
vention in North Adams, Oct. 4-6, The vari- 
ous group sessions which have been arranged 
with customary carefulness promise valuable 
returns to all delegates and attendants. Mis- 
sions and the Bible are keynotes of the ad- 
dresses and the usual exhibits will aid seekers 
after practical suggestions. Among the Con- 
gregational speakers will be Dr. A. M. Hyde 
of Brockton, Sec. B. S. Winchester and Miss 
Margaret Slattery of the Sunday School So- 
ciety, Rev. Messrs. Vincent Ravi, B. L. 
Yorke, H. O. Hannum, M. H. Turk and Mr. 
Seba A. Holton of Falmouth. Secretary 
Conant’s annual survey will be a feature as 
usual to all interested in the general progress 
of Sunday school work in the state. 


You want to be true, and you are trying 
to be. Learn two things—never to be dis- 
couraged because good things get on slowly 
here, and never fail daily to do that good 
which lies next your hand. Do not be in a 
hurry, but be diligent. Enter into that sub- 
lime patience of the #Lord.—George 
MacDonald. 


Every Person Attending 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ought to own a copy of the New Congrega- 
tional Manual by Rey. William BH. Barton, 
D.D. It contains the Constitution, Rules 
of Business, Order of Procedure, etc., of the 
Council in convenient form for the pocket, 
and in addition a vast amount of infor- 
mation of permanent value to every Con- 
zregational minister and layman. 

“Dr. Barton is to be congratulated on 
his success in combining in such a clear 
and comprehensive fashion so many of the 
things of interest to all Congregationalists. 
The Manual will be of the very greatest 
service to all. Dr. Barton has added 
another to the long list of Congregational 
indebtednesses to himself.”—Rrv. NEHE- 
MIAH Boynton, D. D. 

“It ought to reach every pastor and 
hundreds of laymen.’’—Prof. Cuarues S. 
Nasu, Pacific Theological Seminary. 

“The new Manual renders a very large 
service to the ministers and laymen of the 


Congregational fellowship.’—Hon. T. C. 
MAcMILLAN. ; 
“JT shall use it as a text-book in my 


classes.’”—Prof. F. B. Drnio} Bangor Sem- 
inary. 


Buy the New Congregational Manual at 
the book table of the Council, or order by mail. 


Special price, in full leather, $1.00. 
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Boston and Chicago 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 

Editor of The Sunday School Times, 

says: ‘‘Itis the same old Bible that 

our fathers and forefathers read and 
treasured.” 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., 
says: ** Am using that edition con- 


“stantly. It is by far and away the 
best translation that.we have had.” 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., Wilbert W. White, President of 


Secretary of the International Lesson Bible Teachers’ Training School, 

Committee, says: “ ‘lhe most perfect says: ‘‘We use exclusively the 

_English bible in existence.’ American Revised Bible in our 
School.’” 


Greatest Years Progress 


__ A prominent Bible Teacher, head of a great Religious Institution, publicly stated in a recent 
address that “There is more intelligent study of the Bible today than ever before ”—Teachers’ 
Training Classes, Adult Bible Classes, and Y. M. C. A. Bible Study Courses have had a wonder- 
ful growth. We as Bible publishers can verify the above, because of the enormous demand during 
the past year for the AMERICAN STANDARD BrBxE, which all of these classes use almost exclusively. 


The American 


version of the Bible ever produced. 


following 


oz. 


Revearc: 
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Methodists 


Methodist Book Concern. 


Presbyterians 


United Presbyterians 


Lutherans 
Lutheran Publication Society. 


Reformed Church 


The Brethren 


NELSON Brethren Publishing House, 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America at its General 
Assembly, Denver, Col., May 26, 1909, placed its approval upon the use of the 
AMERICAN STANDARD ReEvISED Brs.z as follows: 


Your Committee calls attention to the Great Revival in Bible study, as shown by 
the Teachers’ Training Classes, and the efforts put forth by State and Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday School Associations to place a copy of the Bible in the hands of every 
member of the Sunday school. And, as the Children of the Church are entitled to 
learn Scripture Truths from the most accurate English translation, we ote with ap- 
proval that the Editors of our Sunday school pertodicals are basing their notes and 
comments on the American Standard Version whose high scholarship and loyalty to 
the original text are universally recognized. 


The United Presbyterian Church, General Assembly, Denver, Col.: 


RESOLVED, That the use of the AmerrcAN STANDARD REvisED VERSION of 
the Bible, in the worship of God, is hereby authorized and recommended. 

The New International Graded Series of Lessons is based on the Text of the 
American Standard Bible. It is also the Bible used in the Adult Bible Classes and 
by the Teachers’ Training Classes, 


All styles of binding and various sizes of type, so that the needs of every one can be supplied in this version. 


will bring an interesting and instructive booklet, /ree. 


Great Religious 


Western Methodist Book Concern, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. — 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


United Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Reformed Church Board of Publication, 


Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is used and recommended by the Presidents and Professors of all the leading Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries in the United States, because it is the most authentic and correct 
(A complete list of these names and commendations will 
be sent on application to the publishers.) 

For the same reasons, and for its simplicity and accuracy, the American Standard has been 
adopted by, and is the basis of all lesson comments in the Sunday school publications of the 


Denominations 
Baptists | 


American Baptist Publication Society. 


Congregationalists 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society. 
Church of Disciples 
Christian Publishing House. 
Standard Publishing Company. 


Universalists 
Universalist Publishing House. 


United Brethren 
United Brethren Publishing House. 


Evangelical Church 


Evangelical Publishing Association. 


Some of the Many Endorsements 


The American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY has published only 
the King James Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing the great value of the work 
of the American Committee, and to meet the demands of Churches and Sunday 
schools, the Society has recently had its charter amended so as to enable it to publish 
the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE. 

This endorsement of the AMERICAN STANDARD BriBLE by the AMERICAN BIBLE 
Society emphasizes the great importance of this work, and is in harmony with all the 
other great religious authorities. 

The General Conference of the United Brethren Church, May, 1909. 

RESOLVED, That we join with our brethren of the other denominations in 
recommending and using the AmericAN STANDARD BIBLE, which is the work of 
that grand body of Chris\ian Scholars—The American Committee. 

The Second International District Field Workers Conference of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association : 

RESOLVED, That we note with satisfaction the recommendation of the Sunday 
school editors of the United States, and join with them in urging Sunday schools to 
adopt and use the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE, 


A postal card 


THOMAS NELSON C& SONS, New York 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 


Rey. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 

formerly Auburn Theological Semi- 

nary, says: ‘‘I should like to see it 

in use wherever the English language 
is spoken, 


Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., | 
Litt.D., LL.D., Yale ivinity 


School, says: “‘I regard the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible as representing 
the best form of the English Text.” 


Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., says: 


v. J. Wil -D. 
“TI am satisfied that it is the most ad iibur Chapman, D:D: 


says: ** The translation of this edi- 

tion is more accurate than that of 

any other. It will be my pleasure to 
emphasize the use of this edition,” 


accurate and satisfactory rendering 
in English of the original Scripture.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE 
IN LITERATURE 


BY HENRY 


HERE isa story of an Eastern prince 

who was much enamoured of the art of 
gardening. He wished that all flowers 
delightful to the eyes, and all fruits pleasant to 
the taste and good for food, should grow in 
his dominions, and that in growing the flowers 
should become more fair, the fruits more savory 
and nourishing. With this thought in mind 
and this desire in his heart, he found his way 
to the Ancient One, the Worker of Wonders, 
who dwells in a secret place, and made known 
his request. ‘For the care of your gardens and 
your orchards,” said the Ancient One, “I can do 
nothing, since that charge has been given to 
you and to your people. Nor will I send blos- 
soming plants and fruiting trees of every kind 
to make your kingdom rich and beautiful as if 
by magic, lest the honor of labor should be di- 
minished, and the slow reward of patience should 
be despised, and even the living gifts bestowed 
upon you without toil should wither and die 
away. But this will I do: a single tree shall 
be brought to you from a far country by the 


VAN DYKE 


inall the branches, and all the other trees shall be 
glad because of it.” As the Ancient One had 
spoken, so it came to pass. The land of that 
prince had great renown of fine flowers and 
delicious fruits, ever unfolding in new colors 
and sweeter flavors the life that was shed among 
them by the tree of trees. 

Something like the marvel of this tale may 
be read in the history of the Bible 


—thus begins Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, in his own in- 
imitable way, to tell of “The 
Influence of the Bible in 
Literature” in 
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hands of my servants, and you shall plant it ~ 


in the midst of your land. In the body of that 
tree is the sap of life that was from the be- 
ginning; the leaves of it are full of healing; its 
flowers never fail, and its fruitage is the joy of 
every season. The roots of ‘the tree shall go 
down to open the springs of deep waters; and 
wherever its pollen is drifted by the wind or 
borne by the bees, the gardens shall bloom with 
new beauty; and wherever its seed is carried by 
the fowls of the air, the orchards shall yield a 
richer harvest. But the tree itself you shall 
guard and cherish and keep as I give it you, 
neither cutting anything away from it, nor graft- 
ing anything upon it; for the life of the tree is 


“¢GoLF, THE GAME oF CourTEsy” 
by Walter Camp; “An Otp-Time 
Caroiina Garpen”’ by Frances Dun- 
can; “Hoty Week IN JerusaLem” by 
Robert Hichens, are some of the 
things that give breadth to an un- 
usually balanced number. ? 

All news stands, 35 cents, By 
subscription, $4.00 a year. i 
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original in character and most artistic. 


Clbat Js Success 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 

Mr. Field is not carried away by the pop- 
ular conception that to amass a fortune or 
to have one’s name in ‘Who's Who” is 
necessarily to have acquired success. This 
stimulating essay will do much to correct 
false estimate and create a desire for the 
genuinely worth while. 


When Little Souls Awake 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
A singularly delicate and human _ por- 
trayal by a discerning and sympathetic 
father of those great moments in a child’s 
life when he begins to discover himself, his 
Heavenly Father and the riches of the world 
in which he lives. 


The Story of 
Gaspar 


By ROSSITER W. 
RAYMOND 

This unusually interest- 
ing sketch of Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, as 
told by the youngest of the 
Three Wise Men, might al- 
most be called a song of 
labor. 


Closet and Altar 


By ISAAC OGDEN 
RANKIN 
In “Closet and Altar” 
provision of tested prayers 
is made, beginning with 
general morning and eyen- 
ing prayers and going on 
to the special moods and 
experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


No Room in the 


Sun 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 


It is a story of ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ which brings 
Jesus near to men and 
women in this tenderest of 
human joys in a story set- 
ting at once reverent and 
realistic. 


Crossing the Bar 
By GHORGH A. GORDON 
Its pages are permeated 
by an atmosphere of sturdy 
faith and calm assurance 
of the blessed certainties of 
immortality. It is elevated 
in thought and classic in S 
finish. i 


What Life Means to fle 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
A real soul-tonice—one of the cheeriest, 
brightest, bravest little books. It is worth 
while to read such a message as this and 
feel the inspiration of a soul made great 
through sympathy and service. 


The Deacon's eek 


By ROSE TERRY COOKE 


This little New England dialect sketch 
has had remarkable popularity. Over one 
hundred thousand copies have been sold. 


Quest for Health and Happiness 
Bry CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 

The author’s ideas are wholesome and 

sensible, cautionary and _ corrective, well 
adapted to guide to right conclusions. 


The Spirit of Truth 
By GEORGH A. GORDON 
An inspiring setting forth of the Spirit of 
Truth, and a plea for complete reliance on 
the guidance of the Spirit into all truth. 


envelope uniform in stock, design and color with the covers. 


The Unique Envelope Series 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR SMALL GIFTS 


These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, cach with border decérations of distinct and effective design. 
The covers are in heavy Ganges, Onyx and other art papers double folded. 
Size 43%, 277% inches. 


Ready for mailing. 


The Land of Pure Delight 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Starting with Isaac Watts’s grand old 
hymn, Dr. Gordon develops one of his most 
sincere and impressive talks on an inex- 
haustible theme. It convinces by its appeal 
to the depths of our human need and the 
heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


The Gospel of Good Health 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The cry of “Good Health for a dollar a 
bottle,” is becoming a spent force. The cry 
of good health by bringing all one’s powers 
into harmony with the will of God is now 
to the fore. This inspiring message is a 
genuine contribution to the subject. 
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The Signs in the Christmas 
Fire 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
In this very human and touching Christ- 
mas story Dr. Knight has shown again the 
same qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages and races, tender 
sentiment, fresh power of interpretation and 
delicate grace of expression. 


> , 
A flan’s Faith 
By W. T. GRENFELL, M.D. 

In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell strikes 
deep into the heart of things fundamental. 
The vital beliefs which spur a man to high 
action and daily faithfulness to duty are 
frankly set down in words which are simple 
yet telling. 


The Practice of Hmmortality 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
We all sometimes look for a sign into the 
land beyond the grave. For such a time of 
questioning, or as a gift for one in sorrow, 
no more helpful message can be found than 
this thoughtful and tender study. 


The Ptlgrim Press 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


The end papers are 
Each inclosed in an 
Price 25 cents net. 


The Walley of Troubling 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The way of life so frequently descends 
into the “Valley of Troubling” that a book 
which brings peace is invaluable to life’s 
travelers. This little book is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will 
cheer the heavy-hearted. 


The Hhepherd of Febel Nur 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


In this picturesque little pastoral the 
author returns to the theme which he has 
already interpreted so feelingly. The scene 
of this new portrayal of shepherd life in the 
Orient is located in a region admirably 
adapted to this narrative. 


The Sermon on 


the sMlount 
By J. EDGAR PARK 
A wonderfully illuminat- 
ing approach to this great 
discourse. The reader en- 
ters upon the sermon itself 
with clearer understanding 
after reading this  fore- 
word, written with the 
same enthusiasm which 
characterized the earlier 
work of this author, ‘‘The 
Keen Joy of Living.” 


The Mystery of 


: Peace 
By GEORGHD T. SMART 
Dr. Smart describes Peace 
felicitously and opens our 


eyes to its nature, its foes, 
where and how to obtain 


benison does for the human 
spirit. The volume will 
fall like a benediction upon 
a feverish world. 


Libing 
Bry JOHN EDGAR PARK 
One seldom encounters 


that bubbles up in these 
pages as.from a perennial 
spring. His book is a tonic 
for persons who regard life 
only as a burden, while 
eager young folks will de- 
light in it. 


The Lobe Hatch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 
A beautiful story by the 
author of the world-famous 
“Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 


The Song of Our Sprian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


An interesting frontispiece, from a paint- 
ing by Harold Sichel, beautifies this publica- 
tion; also the Twenty-third Psalm printed 
in two colors with decorative border and 
embellishments. Over half a million copies 
sold and the demand greater than ever. 


The Face Angelic 


By HIRAM C. HAYDN 


In this choice book Dr. Haydn pays grace- 


ful tribute to the rare souls possessing this 
beauty of expression, and shows how the 
ordinary human being may realize the face 
angelic, ‘suggestive only .of beautiful 
thoughts, transparent goodness and heavenly 
tempers and aspirations.” 


The Blues Cure 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 
The reader must find out for himself what 
the Great Golden Remedy is which was ad- 
ministered by the Blues Cure office to a 
lugubrious theologue, a sorrowing widow, a 
lonely girl and others. This story will add 
to the happiness of the world. 


and use it, and what its’ 


The Keen Joy of - 


the sheer zest for living - 
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Composition by 


NEW SIXTEEN PAGE LIST 


NOW READY 


Revell’s Fall Announcements 


Author of ‘* The Foily of Unbelief,’’ etc. 


t y: J. H. JOWETT, the f 
The Transfigured British preacher, gives a ai cece ate 
Church 


portrayal of what might be if the Church 
availed Piself of all the forces and powers at its 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 disposal. 


A Stirring Hand Book on Men’s Work 


Recruiting for JOHN TIMOTHY STONE’S 


A new work tells of hand to hand methods 
Christ with men, and how to deal with them in 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 


the most appealing and effective way. 


A New Book on Prayer and its Answers 


Wireless C. N. BROADHURST has gath- 
i ered a wonderful collection from many 
Messages sources of illustrations and similes relative 


to prayer. 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 Ly 


Author of ‘‘ How We Got Our Bible ’’ 


J. PATERSON-SMYTH i 1] 
The Gospel of the @q known for his ‘‘ How We Got Our Bitle.” 
Hereafter 


ae His new work is a complete gathering of 
all Scripture has to say on this great subject. 
1z2mo, Cloth, net $1.00 


A Study of Christ’s Leadershi 


jesus the Worker Ces inites McT. BISHOP’S 


studies in the ethical leadership of the Son 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 of Man shows the scholarly attainment and 
vigor of this well-trained mind. Cole Lectures, 1909. 


A Study of Christ's 


BISHOP WM. F. McDOWELL 

In the School of has written a thoughtful, sympathetic and 

Christ original arrangement of the teaching Christ 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 


Teaching 


gave to his disciples to fit them for the apostolate. 
Cole Lectures, 1910. 


Introduction by F. B. Meyer 


Similes ana Figures trom COMPILED by Francis E. Clark. 


A collection of figures, analogies, similes 
Alexander Maclaren and illustrations which the great preacher 
12mo, Cloth, net, $1.00 


has used in his pulpit to great effect. 


A New Work by the Great Bible Expositor 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN’S 


new work on Bible Study will be recog- 


The Studyanal eaching 
nized at once as a scholarly and popular 


of the English Bible treatment of the great subject by one of the great- 


16mo, Cloth, net 50 cents est and most penetrating Bible Expositors of the 
present day. 


A New Bible Story Book for Children 


i i W. D. MURRAY kes these 
Pa eialane to stories actually real to children of all sae 
e laren 


so that they come to realize what these 
familiar heroes must have felt and said. 
Illustrated 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HUGH BLACK 


Author of “ Friendship ’’ 


Comfort 


Untform with “ Friendship"? and 
“< Work”. 


The third of the famous ‘‘ Gift Trio,” 
by Hugh Black, is upon a theme no less 
universal than the earlier two, and is writ- 
ten in his most sympathetic vein. 8vo, 
Cloth, decorated pages, net $1.50. 


Over Half a Million ‘‘ Quiet 
Talks’? Already Sold 


S..D. GORDON 


Quiet Talks About 
the Tempter 


These Quiet Talks about the Tempter 
are really about the Sperzt-jilled life 
They necessarily put much emphasis upon 
our Lord Jesus the Victor; upon Cal- 
vary, wpon Obedience, wpon Bible-Study 
and Prayer and upon Courage, Net 75c. 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


The Heart of 
Happiness 


The Blessed Life as Revealed in the 
Beatitudes. 
Decorated in colors. 12mo0, Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, net $1.00 

A devotional study of the Beatitudes in 
the original and penetrating style which 
was so peculiarly this author’s own, A 
-more penetrating and unhackneyed treat- 
ment of the Beatitudes would be difficult 
to find. 


Seventh Edition Ready 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


Twice-Born Men 


A Clinic in Regeneration 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 

A footnote in narrative to Prof. Wm, 
James’ “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.’ 

Prof. William James said: ‘‘ Mr. Beg- 
bie’s book is a wonderful set of stories 
splendidly worked up. It certainly needs 
no preface from me. I might as well call 
my book a footnote to his. I am proud 
of the dedication and of the references 
and I wish the book a great success.’ 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVENUE 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED wien 


By |. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘earnest inquirers’’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


MENEELY BELL co 


Y, NY. AND 
177 EL NY.CITY. 


BELLS 
BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ja~Send for 
Patalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, go 


MENEELY &CO. Waydy. 


RoE Ou aE COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
_ (CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no tipping back 


ofthe head —no washing 
by hand—neo breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP co, 


TORONTO CANADA 


————— 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


. . HASTINGS, -MASS. 
Main Office & Works p-0. Kenda’ Green, Mass, 


Vo NY. 
The Old Reliable cee te = 
Monsely Coenen: | Quint BELLS Hastinas Co. 
Bearly 100 years ago. i CHOO 


Correspondence Solicited 


"UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH ggg 22, 00m Fa 


Eis. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Centennial of American Missions 


| ogee ape So reel 


American Board Day, October 30, 1910 


A. new illustrated Concert Exercise has been mailed to 


every Superintendent. 


It includes Responsive Exercises, a 


Map Exercise with flags, Speaking Parts by five scholars, and 
a Prize Contest for the newly minted Centennial Medals. 


Every scholar can win one. 


WILL); YOUR fae Oia IN: LINE? 


Sample free on request. 


Write to BREWER EDDY, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Story of the Amertean 
Board 


BY 
‘WILLIAM E. STRONG 


T so happens that in this year 
1910, when a new tide of for- 
eign missionary interest is flooding 
America, the oldest foreign mission- 
ary society of the land, the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, celebrates its 
centenary. There is therefore a 
double timeliness to this volume 
written by the Board’s Editorial 
Secretary, in which the history of its first hundred 
years is briefly told. The book is not a dry recital 
of successive facts, but a story, full of life and move- 
ment. On its pages breathes the romance of the great 
adventure ; figures of heroic men and women appear in 
quick succession. Great crises on these battlefields of 
the Kingdom and the daily round of life at a single 
Station are both pictured. The progress of the organ- 
ization at home and abroad, so set forth, is the record 
of an unfolding life; it has the charm of personal his- 
tory. The book is enriched with numerous illustra- 
tions of historical interest and with a series of new 
and specially prepared colored maps, portraying both 
the field as a whole and the several missions. 


Bound in cloth. 600 pages 
Price $1.75 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF ‘THE 


American Missionary Association 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wednesday, October 19, 1910 


President Cyrus NorruHrop presiding. 


Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY MornING, OcTOBER 19, 8.30 A. M. 
Prayer. 


Presentation of Annual Survey of the Executive Committee, 
by Charles A. Hull, Chairman, ° 


Treasurer’s Report, H. W. Hubbard. 
Inclusive not Exclusive Education for the N egro, 
Pres. Frank G. Woodworth, D. D. 
The Indian of Today, : . Rev. Robert D. Hall. 
Porto Rico of Today, Rev. John Edwards, D. D. 
Hawaii of Today, Rey. Doremus Scudder, D. D. 
al bolae Se s Debt to the American Missionary Associ- 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
BUSINESS SESSION, 11 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, 2 P.M. 


1. New Factors in the American Race Problem, 
Rev. James W. Cooper, D. D. 

2. Address: Miss Anna M. Larned. 
8. Address: Miss Regina Crawford. 
4, Address: Miss Louise H. Allyn. 
5. Address: Prof. William Pickens, M. A. 
6. Mountain Work as a National Investment, 
Sec. Lucius O, Baird: 
7. Orientalism and Christianity at Home, 

Prof. Charles S. Nash, D. D. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 19, 7.30 P.M. 


1, Address: Prin. Booker T, Washington, LL. D. 
2. Address: Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
8. Address: Pres. Cyrus Northrop, LL. D. 
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A Toast to the American Board 


. 


ERE’S to the American Board, oldest of the nation’s 

H foreign missionary societies, rounding out a century 

of world encircling activities, honored in all lands, 

dear to those who love and labor for it, blessed of God in 
the establishment of his Kingdom upon the earth! 

Here is due remembrance of the impulses which brought 
it into being, the vision of the world’s need vouchsafed to 
the men of Williams, their. dawning consciousness of power 
as they prayed together under the haystack, the inspiration 
of their example. 

Here’s to the first band of Andover students nurturing 
their missionary enthusiasm as they roamed over the hilltop 
and through the woods, the seriousness and persistence of 
their purpose, their resolute appeal to the churches, and the 
favorable response of their fathers and brethren in the faith. 

Here’s to the actual organized beginnings whose signifi- 
eance was not measured by the numbers assembled around 
Noah Porter’s table in the Farmington parsonage, but by 
the greatness of their faith and the width of their sym- 
pathies. Here’s to the first in the long line of officers and 
corporate members who put their strong shoulders to new 
tasks and who, undeterred by apathy and opposition, 
equipped and commissioned the first heralds of the cross. 

And here’s to the men and women who, cutting all ties 
with the homeland, braving the perils of the ocean, ventured 
boldly into an unknown country, endured the hardships and 
discouragements of pioneer work and saw at last the faint 
dawning of the better day for India and the Orient. 

Here’s to the twenty-five hundred missionaries of the 


Board who followed Hall and Newell, and burning with the 


same zeal have gone east, west, north, south, wherever 
the finger of providence beckoned and the needs of men 
were manifest. Their far-flung ranks girdle theearth. They 
have carried the torch of civilization into the dense dark- 
ness of heathenism. In the midst of the vileness of the 
great cities and amid the squalor of many a village they 
have established centers of light, learning and liberty. They 
have helped to enfranchise the slave, to lift debased woman- 
hood, to make childhood sweeter and more sacred. They 
have introduced a new social order. They have awakened 
nations out of the sleep of centuries. They have profoundly 
affected international relationships. 

We think admiringly of those who have achieved distinc- 
tion—of Titus Coan, apostle to Hawaii, who in-forty years 
received into the church twelve thousand persons; of Peter 
Parker, who “opened China at the point of the lancet”; of 
Hiram Bingham of Micronesia and his monumental transla- 
tions of the Bible; of William Goodell’s similar service in 
Turkey; of Fidelia Fiske in Persia; of Grant and Tyler 
in Africa; of the Scudders, the Chandlers, the Humes, the 
Gulicks and other no less illustrious names. 

We think not less fondly of the rank and file in the mis- 


sionary army, of men and women grown gray in obscure . 


and humble places, of those in middle life dealing patiently 
and strongly with everyday problems; of the young recruits 
learning new languages and customs, putting the metal 
within them to its first testing. Here’s to this army of 
everyday men and women, whose fidelity at inconspicuous 
posts will determine the issues of the battle! 

And here’s to the first fruits of Asia, Africa -and the 
Islands unto Christ, the multitudes who have heard and 
heeded the call of Jesus, in whose lives the fruits of the 


spirit have become evident, who are the noblest trophies of 
this missionary century. heir response to the gospel has 
demonstrated its adaptability to all races and climes. This 
rich fruitage, as represented in such men as Neesima of 
Japan and Pastor Ming of China, in Dube of Africa, Hiwale 
of India and Philip Reitinger of Bohemia, has convinced 
the world that Christianity is the universal religion. 
Here’s to the native churches developing their own re- 
sources and extending far and wide their influence, shaping 
their worship, theology and polity not by inflexible stand- 
ards imported from the West, but in accordance with the 
genius of the racial and national life. Here is willing and 


grateful recognition of the purity, the evangelical ardor, the. 


liberality, the growing capacity for self-direction and propa- 
gation of the churches of Christ scattered over the Orient. 
And here’s particular remembrance of the five thousand 
trained native workers, the real backbone of the missionary 
movement today. 

Here’s to the institutions that embody various phases of 
the missionary movement, the school and college diffusing 
Christian knowledge, the hospital and dispensary alleviating 
physical distress and removing the causes of disease and 
plague, the printing press carrying the message into in- 
numerable places where it. would not. otherwise go. 

Here’s tender remembrance of the martyrs of the century 
from Munson and Lyman, killed by cannibals in Sumatra 
in 18384, down to Horace Pitkin, Mary Morrill and Annie 
Gould, among those slain by the Boxers in recent years, and 
to Miner Rogers and the noble Armenian pastors who but 
yesterday fell in Asia Minor victims to the fury of the Turk. 
For all, both missionaries and native Christians, who, in 
these one hundred years freely surrendered their lives, we 
give profound thanks to Almighty God. The memory of their 
valor is the priceless inheritance of the church universal. 

And here’s to those who through the century have served 
at the home base, providing the sinews of war and raising 
up re-enforcements. Executive officers like Worcester, 
Anderson and Clark, true statesmen and kingdom builders, 
presidents like Theodore Frelinghuysen, eminent alike in 
church and state, Mark Hopkins, prince of teachers and 
Christian philosopher, and Richard Storrs, whose silver 
tongue year after year charmed the annual meetings and 
dignified and exalted the missionary enterprise; laymen 
like Alpheus Hardy, William P. Hllison, Joseph Ropes, who 
gave laborious days to the consideration of important de- 
tails, to whose wise judgment and administration the Board 
in large measure owes its present high ranking in the 
markets and exchanges of the world. 

And here’s to those whose money, love and prayers have 
alone made possible the achievements of the centuries. We 
think not only of large givers like Otis and Swett, but of 
those who, out of scanty savings and limited incomes, have 
given with a generosity and constancy that entitle them 
to the highest honor. Here’s wishing them at this centennial 
season a special inflow of joy. 

To the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions warmest congratulations on all that it has done 
in the century gone, on all that it represents in virtue and 
power dedicated to the loftiest ends, on all that it will yet 
do as the years come and go until the full establishment 
on earth of the Kingdom of God shall make its work no 
longer needed. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 3 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Political Happenings 


The New York Republican State Convention nominates Henry L. 
Stimson for governor, the Democratic convention, John A. Dix. 
In Wisconsin the Republicans renominate Senator La Follette for 
another term and adopt a radical Progressive platform. 


Speaking for the Railroads 


The convention of the railroad workers, meeting in New York, 
adopts resolutions demanding higher rates for their employers. 


The Prison Congress 


The American Prison Congress meets in Washington and is 
addressed by the President and many specialists. 


Dynamite Bombs in Los Angeles 


The publishing house of the Los Angeles Times is blown up by 
a dynamite bomb, killing nineteen of the editorial staff and work- 
men in the pressroom. Other bombs at the house of the owner of 
the Times, Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, and of the secretary of the 


Merchants and Manufacturers Defensive Association are discovered — 


in time to prevent other deaths. : 


A Naval Disaster 


The swamping of a towed barge on which members of the crew 
of the battleship New Hampshire were returning from shore leave 
drowns nearly forty. Many are rescued by the bravery of Midship- 
man Godfrey de Chevalier, in command of the towing launch. 


A Growing City 


Birmingham, Ala., makes a gain of population of 245.4 per cent. 
since the last census, now having 132,685 inhabitants and leading 
all American cities in percentage of growth. 


A New Hampshire Tornado 


Wolfboro, N. H., suffers large losses of property from a sudden 
windstorm which ruins many buildings. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Strikes and Lockouts 


In Manchester, England, the Master Cotton Spinners close 700 
mills, shutting out 130,000 workmen. The dispute arose over the 
dismissal of one man. In Prussia a great strike is followed by 
riots in Berlin mercilessly suppressed by the police. Four news- 
paper cotrespondents in’a motor car are attacked and sabered by 
the police. The head of the Berlin police at first refuses to in- 
vestigate, but is compelled to do so on representations from the 
British and United States Governments. 


An Airman’s Record 


M. Wynmalen, the French airman, establishes a new record of 
aeroplanes for height of 9,121 feet. He suffers severely from ‘cold, 
but rises until his motor ceases to work. 


Chinese Rumors 


Reports of impending revolution in China disturb foreigners. 
Our forces in the Philippines are held in readiness to protect our 
interests. 


The Cholera Epidemic 


That cholera is epidemic in Naples is acknowledged by the 
authorities. Nearly 1,000 deaths have been caused by it in the 
city and its neighborhood. g 


New Russian Foreign Minister 


Sergius Sazonoff becomes foreign minister to the Czar in suc- 
cession to A. P. Iswolsky, who is appointed ambassador to France. 


The Death Roll 


George Chavez, who crossed the Alps last week on,a monoplane, 
from injuries received in landing. Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., a 
well-known Baptist pastor, lecturer and writer. Winslow Homer, 
painter of striking originality and power. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, writer of stories of American life and journalist. Fred- 
erick J. Kingsbury, lawyer, banker and authority on colonial his- 
tory, one of the best-known citizens of Connecticut. John S. 


Huyler, prominent Methodist layman and philanthropist, maker of 
candy and sweets. 


) Comment on Current Events 


The Congregational Clans at Boston 

By the time this issue of The Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World reaches its readers many of the delegates to the 
series of denominational meetings in Boston next week will be 
on their way hither. In a few days the streets of this historic 
city will be alive with men and women intent on having a part 
in this assembly which may prove the greatest Congregational 
rally ever held on this continent. Why should it not be that? 
All our chief common interests are to be massed at one center ; 
no burdensome or long-continued indebtedness embarrasses any 
of our missionary societies; the Council promises to be unusu- 
ally interesting and important. Questions relating to its own 
efficiency and that of the Congregational churches in their com- 
mon work are to be debated frankly and fully, and the decision 
of them ought to represent the united wisdom of the denomina- 
tion. At any rate, coming together in such large numbers and 
continuing for ten days in happy fellowship, Congregationai- 
ists cannot fail to receive many deep and abiding inspirations. 
Let there be earnest prayers in the churches and homes all 
over the land that this assembly may be mightily used of God 
to carry out his purposes. 


* 
The Moderatorship of the Council 


It has been suggested that in view of the special promi- 
nence given this year to foreign missions through the cen- 
tennial of the American Board it would be fitting to elect as 
moderator of the National Council some one of its mission- 
aries. Doubtless all Congregationalists would be glad at the 
right time thus to honor a representative worker in a far-off 
land, and several names come to mind as worthy of such 
recognition. But denominational interests at home are now 
concerned with unusually important questions, and many be- 
lieve that some one familiar with Congregational life in this 
country should be appointed to that task, able to have an im- 
portant part during the next three years in the working out 


“J 


of new administrative policies and able also to prove the value 
of those conceptions of the moderatorship which have been so 
well illustrated in the last three men who have occupied the 
chair, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Gladden and Hon. T. C. MacMillan. 
Delegates will weigh carefully the issues involved, and decide 
as to whether the present needs of our denomination or the 
desire to honor a faithful missionary should govern the election 
of so important an official as the moderator of the Council. 
The Congregationalist is committed to no particular candi- 
date, but in view of the present situation in denominational 
affairs sympathizes with the latter conception of the coming 
moderatorship. 


* 


The Council Committees 

We devote three pages this week to summaries of the im- 
portant reports to be presented to the coming National Council. 
They represent, as nothing else can, what the Council does 
between sessions. It has no other way of disposing of the 
long and increasing list of subjects earnestly pressed upon 
it at each triennial session. No less than twenty-one commit- 
tees were appointed at Cleveland, too many, in our judgment, 
to secure the best results. We trust that the coming Council 
will be conservative in the creation of committees. We have 
already advocated the appointment of a strong and representa- 
tive commission on Congregational administration, and in view 
of the importance of the subject of Christian unity another 
strong committee should be appointed, authorized to make and 
receive overtures and hold conference with other Christian 
bodies. Another vital issue relates to religious education, 
and the Council should provide for further advance in that 
direction. It is desirable, also, either alone or in connection 
with other denominations, to manifest the sympathy of our 
churehes with efforts looking toward peace and justice in the 
industrial world. It would seem to us best, then, that a few 
large subjects of general public interest should be selected 
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rather than that energy should be scattered over many and 
miscellaneous fields of investigation and endeavor. But how- 
ever few or many committees, the appointment of the men to 
serve on them should not be hastily considered. The nominat- 
ing committee at this coming Council will be intrusted with 
large responsibilities, and upon its choice of men for the lead- 
ing committees will depend in large measure the progress the 
denomination will make during the next triennium. 


* 


Reasons for Confidence 


The stability of society rests on God, who infuses his life 
into it, and on those who reproduce his Spirit in it. No man 
is a true prophet who does not believe that God is mightier 
than all evil forces, and that many men and women are work- 
ing with him to overcome them. Never in human history were 
so many giving their whole lives freely and joyously to redeem 
mankind as now. Love in men for man in our time leaps 
over the boundaries of nation and race, eager to minister to 
the bodies, minds and spirits of those most distant in space, 
ancestry and ambitions. Where hatred between classes is 
strong, there this human love penetrates and establishes itself 
and grows. Who believes that in lands where the Spirit of 
Christ is felt and known opposing classes of society are going 
to destroy one another? Where prosperity is great, the ex- 
ample of those who give themselves for the welfare of others 
is never absent. Who believes that it will be ignored and 
forgotten in this country in our prosperous years? Where the 
appetite for pleasurable excitement is abnormal, the heroism 
of those who find the highest excitement in self-denying serv- 
ice for men is always appealing. The selfish craving for 
money and pleasures feeds on itself and dies. The joy of 
doing good increases with exercise. Who believes that the 
greedy and mean are going to conquer the sons of God who 
are strong to serve him by uplifting their fellowmen into 
fellowship with him? This is a time to preach the gospel of 
hope and courage and success. If you are tempted to cultivate 
alarm and discouragement, weigh carefully what you are 
going to say and ask yourself if you believe it. A deacon 
who was in the habit of publicly abasing himself in the prayer 
meeting was startled at seeing an account of his crimes under 
big headlines in the daily paper. He promptly sued the pro- 
prietor, who proved that the offending statement was an exact 
stenographic report of the plaintiff’s confession of his own sins 
in public prayer. He either had forgotten that he was speaking 
in the presence of his neighbors, or he did not expect them to 
take him seriously. Confessions by reformers of the rotten- 
ness of churches and the corruption of society may be made 
freely in private before God, but when published to the world 
should be carefully blue-penciled. 


* 


The Year Crowned 


With the ushering in of October the days of suspense are 
over for the farmers. The frost has held off till the grain is 
ripe. The drought has been severe only in comparatively small 
sections of the country; hardly anywhere have rains been ex- 
cessive, and the biggest corn crop in our history is ready for 
the husking. What is true of corn may be said of oats and 
barley and rye and other grains, while wheat is well up to the 
average and cotton is doing better than it promised. The added 
wealth of the country through the successful issue of the 
summer into the golden glory of this autumn is expressed in 
figures too big for the mind to grasp. Who can think accu- 
rately of billions of bushels of grain and of billions, all the 
avay from eight to nine, of dollars? What shall we do with it 
ali? Let us first stop croaking over the “unrest” in politics, 
business, religion, society. The crowning of the year may at 


-least divert our minds for a season from shadows of possible 


self-inflicted disasters. Next, let us be joyous because of well- 
filled barns at home and abroad, because of progress in the 
mastery of the elements of nature and in conquering disease, 
and because the nations of the world remain at peace with one 
another. Let us not be envious of those who have more than 
we have. Let us be generous with what we do have, both as 
knowing it has been given to us and as confident that, while it 
is an abuse of talents to bury them, they are sure to multiply 
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by being put to work. Last and best of all, let us remind our- 
selves daily “who brought thee forth water” and “who fed thee 
with manna which thy fathers knew not,” Lest we forget. 


& 


The President’s Activities 


While the political leaders are busy with primaries, con- 
ventions and the nomination and support of candidates, the 
President and his Cabinet are carrying on the work of the 
Government and improving the methods of the departments. 
The President has just carried the work of civil service reform 
a step further by bringing all assistant postmasters under the 
rules of the classified service. About eight thousand are 
affected by the new rule, which is an extension of an order 
issued in April applying to the assistant postmasters in the 
cities. The order is said to have been at least hastened by 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock’s earnest desire to extinguish 
the chronic deficit in his department. President Taft’s purpose 
of procuring full information as a step toward intelligent 
action is further shown by the establishment of a special Gov- 
ernment bureau of economy and the appointment of Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York as its head. This new bureau will make a careful 
study of the business methods of the Government in all its 
departments and methods. Dr. Cleveland’s work as ‘investi- 
gator and adviser for the New York City government under 
Mayor McClellan and since makes him the ideal selection for 
this difficult task of organization and reorganization. We are 
told that in its budget for the coming year, to be submitted 
to Congress at its meeting, the War Department expects to 
save $10,000,000 over its previous estimates, with no loss of 
efficiency. The tariff commission is at work gathering infor- 
mation and putting it in shape for consideration. President 
Hadley, as head of the commission on railroad capitalization, 
is in Europe studying that question. Before the Congress to 
be elected next month convenes for its first session, a year from 
next December, the Administration will have added much to 
its accomplishment in getting ready to meet the new conditions 
of national administration and business necessity. 


* 


The President’s Keynote for the Campaign 


President Taft has an admirable courage in stating his 
opinions. In the speech before the National Republican League 
in New York last Saturday he was deliberately striking a key- 
note for the Congressional elections. He began with a state- 
ment of his preference as President for avoidance of partisan 
controversy, and of the exceptional call of the time for a frank 
statement of principles. He put forward the achievements of 
the Administration thus far as a reason for granting it the 
aid of a majority in the legislative branch of the Government. 
The emphasis in his mind has always been upon the neces- 
sity of tariff revision without the disturbance of business and 
upon the importance of the work of a tariff commission non- 
partisan in character. The report of the present commission, 
he tells us, is to be held back until after the elections in order 
to confirm its impartiality. The revision of one schedule at a 
time which he again affirmed as the policy of the party now 
has, we suppose, the support of the whole American people. 
One passage in the address, following his insistence that the 
whole policy of the Republican party is progressive, is impor- 
tant for its warning that the nation can be saved neither by 
good laws nor by the concentration of authority in the Goy- 
ernment : 

“Tt was impossible to arouse the people to a just indignation 
at corrupt corporate control through machine and boss rule 
without having such a movement acquire an impetus that car- 


’ ries it to extreme views, and the electorate is now searching 


for a reform procedure under which bosses cannot live, 
machines can never control and corruption can never exert 
influence. The existence of such a popular impulse ought to 
rejoice every patriot with the hope that it will be turned to 
a useful and permanent betterment of our politics. But, how- 
ever effective these suggested changes may prove at first, I 
venture to say that no great permanent good can come from 
them alone unless they are accompanied by a change in the 
individual voter, and his awakening to the necessity for con- 
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stant watchfulness and effort on his part to prevent the old 
evils from appearing in a new guise.” 

The President’s declaration that the time is coming soon 
when all the postmasters of the land shall be put under the 
civil service rules, eliminating the senatorial power of con- 
firmation, fits well with his recent acts along this line. 


ad 


The New York Political Conventions 


In one respect the conventions of the New York Republicans 
and Democrats were remarkably alike this unusual’ year. 
Each was absolutely dominated by a single man—at Saratoga 
by Mr. Roosevelt, at Rochester by Mr. Murphy, the leader of 
Tammany Hall. The difference was, perhaps, that Mr. Roose- 
velt led and Mr. Murphy drove. The old leaders of the Repub- 
lican party made a strenuous fight for the control. Protest, 
argument and recrimination added liveliness and bitterness to 
the meeting. The result was that Mr. Roosevelt had his way, 
humiliated the Vice-President, presided and sounded the key- 
note, framed the platform, nominated the candidate and is now 
engaged in a characteristically strenuous effort to elect him. 
His opponents insisted on his assuming all these responsibili- 
ties, and if the ticket carries he will have much of the credit 
for its success. The nomination of Mr. Henry L. Stimson is 
an admirable one. He did good work for the Government as 
district attorney, and afterwards in the trials of the Sugar 
Trust and its officers and in the indictment and trial of 
Mr. Morse and other men charged with misuse of banks’ funds. 
He is an eminent lawyer, a hard worker, and comes to ask 
the suffrages of the people from an experience like that of 
Governor Hughes. The platform which Mr. Roosevelt gave 
the convention is astonishingly conservative. It says not a 
word of the ‘‘New Nationalism,” speaks a good word for the 
tariff bill, commends the work of President Taft and asks only 
for a modified form of primary elections, such as the measure 
which Governor Hughes desired from the special session of the 
legislature. That Mr. Stimson will make a good impression as 
a candidate we are sure. Whether the drift of public opinion 
will move in his direction it is too soon to prophesy. 


* 


The Democratic Convention 

The New York State Democratic convention at Rochester 
was dominated by the Tammany leader. Meeting later in the 
week, Mr. Murphy waited on the decisions of the Republicans 
both in the choice of names and the construction of a platform. 
The positive refusal of Mayor Gaynor of New York to accept a 
nomination made the choice of a candidate for governor diffi- 
cult. Mr. John A. Dix, the head of the State Committee, was 
finally drafted into service, largely because he was an up-state 
man, while the Republican candidate lives in New York. He 
is an able and clean man, on whom the hopes of the better 
members of the party were set for a thorough housecleaning 
when he succeeded to his present position as state leader. He 
made it a condition that every candidate for the nomination 
should promise his hearty support. That he would make a 
good governor there can be little doubt. The rest of the Demo- 
cratic ticket is made up in the familiar Tammany way. The 
three offices that carry large amounts of patronage—the Secre- 
tary of State, Controller and State Engineer and Surveyor— 
go to Tammany men from New York. Mr.°Sohmer, who is 
nominated for Controller, is the treasurer of Tammany Hall. 
The list is made up to attract the different nationalities—a 
Jew, a German, an Irishman. The platform is of a radical 
type. It demands full primary elections, popular election of 
senators, denounces the present tariff and the “new national- 
ism,” favors the income tax amendment against which Goy- 
ernor Hughes had turned his own party, and “reasonable regu- 
lation by the state of public service corporations.” The Demo- 
erats certainly failed to make the best of a great opportunity. 


Their choice of a candidate for governor insures a warm and- 


interesting canvass: but the election of the whole Democratic 
ticket would intrench Tammany in Albany. Wither Governor 
Dix or Governor Stimson would be a credit to the state. 


* 


The Wisconsin Platform 

Wisconsin Republicans have enthusiastically reindorsed 
and glorified Senator LaFollette. The platform has nothing 
to say in praise of the Administration. It condemns the tariff 
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law as a violation of party pledges, demands a physical valu- 
ation of railroads and their more stringent regulation, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, protection from interference 
under anti-trust laws for labor unions and farmers’ co-opera- 
tive associations, publicity in campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures and their limitation, a graduated income tax and 
an ad valorem tax on corporations, national control of national 
resources, especially in Alaska, an employers’ liability law and 
construction of good roads at Government expense. These are 
the outlines; the platform goes into particulars of method at 
many points and should be read in full by students of the 
progressive movement. The contrast between this platform 
and that adopted by the New York Republican convention 
gauges the difference between the two extremes of progressive 
Republicanism. Somewhere in the middle apparently belongs 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Osawotamie address, which he seems to think 
too radical for consumption by Republicans east of Lake Brie. 


* 


Roosevelt’s Estimate of Taft 
Here is Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion of President Taft, formed 


. after a close intimacy of years in governing the United States 


and its dependencies: 

“He is the man who I feel is in an especial sense the rep- 
resentative of all that in which I believe in political life... . 
In Mr. Taft we have a man who combines all these qualities 
to a degree which no other man in our public life since the 
Civil War has surpassed. To a flaming hatred of injustice, 
to a scorn of all that is base and mean, to a hearty sympathy 
with the oppressed, he unites entire disinterestedness, courage 
both moral and physical of the very highest type, and a kindly 
generosity of nature which makes him feel that all of his 
fellow-countrymen are in very truth his friends and brothers, 
that their interests are his and that all his great qualities are 
to be spent with lavish freedom in their service.” 

This opinion was: expressed two years ago, after Mr. Taft 
was nominated for the presidency. Last week at the Repub- 
lican convention in Saratoga Mr. Roosevelt recited the long 
list of laws enacted by Congress since March of last year, a 
list longer than that put on the statute books by any preced- 
ing session of Congress in the same length of time, which he 
commended most heartily as combining wisdom with progress. 
Then Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“They reflect high credit upon all who succeeded in put- 
ting them in their present shape upon the statute-books ; they 
represent'an earnest. of the achievement which is yet to come, 
and the beneficence and far-reaching importance of this work 
done for the whole people measure the credit which is rightly 
due to the Congress and to our able, upright and distinguished 
President, William Howard Taft.” 

As Mercutio said to Romeo after his wound in the riot at 
Verona, ‘“Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door; but ’tis enough, ‘twill serve.” 


ad 


The Los Angeles Explosion 

The mind draws back with a horror of incredulity from 
the admitted facts of the explosions in Los Angeles which 
destroyed the building of the Times newspaper and were in- 
tended to wreck the homes of the proprietor and of the secre- 
tary of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association. In the 
newspaper building the full force of 115 men was engaged in 
getting out the next morning’s paper. The choice of their most 
laborious hour proves intelligent and deliberate assassination. 
The attempts to kill two whole families by clockwork bombs 
set for the same hour only confirms the proof of deliberate and 
long-considered purpose. The men who planned and carried 
out these attempts are murderers. They killed nineteen, and 
only the resourceful courage of servants, neighbors and the 
police prevented the inclusion of women and children among 
their victims. We do not credit the accusation of the owners 
and editors of the Los Angeles Times that this satanic plot had 
the sanction of the labor unions with which the Times has 
waged war for many years. But that the motive of the assas- 
sins grew out of that war the circumstances leave little room 
to doubt. For the plot was directed not merely against the- 
newspaper, but also against the agent of the employers of the 
city in their association for self-defense. The cause of trades 
unions will suffer in the minds of many people until and unless 
the unions of Los Angeles do their full part to discover and_ 
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repudiate the assassins. The lessons of danger in long-con- 
~tinued and vituperative social wars lie open on the surface of 
~this- sad story. The moral insanity which planned this deed 
-eannot be eliminated from our life. It would have little en- 
couragement if the way of settlement for disputes were made 
easy and became habitual among the people. 


* 


Sectarianism Overestimated 

~ When you read comments on sectarianism prompted by 
the Census Bureau’s latest report of the 186 denominations 
in the United States, remember that many of them are hardly 
more than independent local churches. If any company of 
men and women form a religious organization not’ connected 
with some other body, it is tabulated as a denomination. In 
the 186 are several with less than 100 members each and 
quite a long list with less than 1,000. Of the forty or more 
“which have sprung up since the last census of religious bodies 
a considerable number will appear in the present census only. 
The Society of Altruists, for example, has disappeared since 
the last census, but it had then only one organization with 
twenty-five members. Immigration of races which find no 
affiliation in language or custom with American churches 
accounts for such denominations as the Syrian and the Servian 
Orthodox. Negroes have a passion for making independent 
churches which elect their own officers. One readily recog- 
nizes them in “The Church of Daniel’s Den” and “The Church 
of God and Saints of Christ.’”’ There are also several small 
sects which exist for hardly any other reason than to adver- 
tise themselves as non-sectarian. Persons who claim perfect 
holiness, entire sanctification, faith in the infallible Bible, ete., 
usually boast of a peculiar brand of these qualities which 
they are willing to share with only a select few; hence they 
divide into small companies, a common way of describing 
themselves being to attach to their particular division the 
word “Union.” Then many that are enrolled as distinct de- 
nominations are really one in belief and order, though not 
under one government. It is’ misleading to speak of thirty- 
four Lutheran denominations or thirteen kinds of Mennonites. 
The evils of sectarianism are great enough, but the cause of 
religion is not helped by exaggerating differences of organ- 
ization. Independency is not necessarily schism, and at any 
rate is not the chief sin of our generation. : 


* 


The Century of Peace 

The plan outlined by the American Peace Society for a 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the Peace of 
Ghent finds abundant support from the leaders of thought in 
our own country. Assistant Secretary Tryon publishes letters 
from many men now or formerly in public life in which this 
general commendation is expressed with cordial appreciation 
of the opportunity afforded of writing deep on men’s memories 
the lesson of the benefits of peace. The significant feature of 
the treaty which would be specially commemorated is its tak- 
ing for granted that Canada and the United States had done 
with war. It prohibited armed fleets on the lakes, such as 
had been influential, if not decisive in the balance of results 
with which the War of 1812 ended. The imagination turns 
back from the story of this friendly and peaceful century to 
picture forts along both shores, a competition for the biggest 
and most heavily armed fleets on Superior, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario, a probable development of iceboat tactics in order to 
forward or to meet a winter attack. The object lesson cannot 
too often be held up before the public mind. President Lowell 
of Harvard especially indorses the wise sugestion that the 
celebration in 1914 should be kept free from all military dis- 
play, making it a centenary of peace by a gathering of the 
powers of peace and brotherhood. 


: Bd 
Nation Making 

During the last decade nearly ten million immigrants have 
come into the United States, a number exceeding the whole 
population of New HEngland, with New Jersey and Delaware 
added. One and three-fourths milliuus of these came from 
Southern Italy, while Jews and Poles exceeded that number. 
More of these three races by several hundred thousands have 
settled in this country since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury than the entire population of the United States at the 
time they became a nation after the close of the War of Inde- 
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pendence. As compared with the 26,000 persons who were 
almost the entire body of immigrants into New England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century and whose descendants were one- 
fourth of the population of the United States twenty years 
ago, this vast influx of alien races suggests how great a change 
is in progress in the character of the American people. It 
suggests also the wisdom of cultivating popular knowledge of 
these races coming in such numbers that they are sure to 
impress their racial characteristics on the nation of the future. 
The most that American children know about the Jews is 
what they have learned in the Sunday school. Very’ few of 
them have any true idea of Polish heroes or history, while 
these swarthy Italians are thought of only as coming from a 
sunny land that produces olives and wine. Who are these 
people coming to be our fellow-citizens and neighbors, whose 
children are going to share with the children of native born 
parents the wealth of this land and the responsibilities of its 
government? It is important to the welfare of this nation 
that its citizens should be able to give an intelligent answer 
to this question. Do our public schools furnish their pupils 
any such answer? 


& 


A New Form of Journalism 

The next advance in disseminating the news of the day 
will be through the use of moving pictures. The Animated 
Gazette is a news organization which furnishes cinematograph 
films representing current events to a circuit of moving picture 
theaters daily visited by two million people. This invention, 
recently described at length in The Congregationalist, seems 
likely to supplement and even to take the place, to a large 
extent, of the printed page of the newspaper and magazine. 
The new journalism will be a practical mirror of daily life, 
and so far it will be truer representation than we get from 
much that goes forth through the daily press. It will not be 
long, perhaps, before our benevolent societies will throw on 
the screen in their public meetings moving pictures of the mis- 
sionary party on its journeys, the teacher and preacher at 
their work, the expressions and attitudes of congregations and 
classes, the missionary physician in the clinic, the surgeon at 
the operating table, the industrial school with its pupils per- 
forming their tasks under the teacher’s eye. With what 
eagerness a congregation would watch a football game on the 
playground of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, or a 
hoeing bee of the students at Tuskegee, or a Greek drama at 
the American Girls’ College on the Bosporus! The journalist 
of tomorrow will claim his share of attention as well as the 
aviator; and there is no good reason why those who seek to 
Christianize the world should be behind either of them in en- 
terprise and achievement. 


x» 


Contact not Conflict 

One of the most notable features of the recent meeting at 
Sheffield, England, of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was the cordial expression of relations be- 
tween theologians and scientists. During most of the last 
century teachers of religion and teachers of science were at 
odds. Men in each field disparaged the work done in the other. 
If that time has not passed it is rapidly passing away. Scien- 
tists of the highest rank like Sir Oliver Lodge are preachers. 
Some ministers have won honor in scientific research. Reli- 
gious faith is not only coming to be seen as in harmony ‘with 
knowledge but as an avenue to knowledge. Students of the- 
ology seek more and more to find ways into the presence of 
God through knowledge of the structure of the universe and 
of the nature of man. The Archbishop of York in a sermon 
to the Association happily described the better relation and 
change of tone between scientists and theologians by saying 
that leaders in each company are regarding the positions of 
the other with sympathy in place of suspicion. The outcry 


’ against progress in scientific thought as sacrilege against reli- 


gion has mostly died away as also the protest against theology 
which claims to be new. The oldest theology was new once. 
What is above all to be sought is truth and in that search reli- 
gion and science ought to be united. Said the archbishop: 
“Science has become aware of its necessary limitations. 
It no longer declares that there is nothing outside those limita- 
tions. It is more conscious of gaps still unbridged and mys- 
teries still unexplained, and with this sense of mystery there 
has come a sense of reverence and worship. On the other 
hand, theology has equally come to recognize its own limita- 
tions. Interpreted at least by its best minds, it sees that its 
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claim to find in a personal God the ultimate author and worker 
of all things, gives it no right to decide a priori the method 
of His working in the world.” 
&* 

Cholera and Its Threat 

Asiatie cholera is not a contagious disease. It is propa- 
gated by drinking water which contains the cholera bacillus. 
In this respect it resembles typhoid, which is also transmitted 
through drinking infected water. In America cholera at its 
worst has never been so fatal as tuberculosis, but it attracts 
vastly more attention because, in the baseball phrase, it 
bunches its hits and kills swiftly. There were cases of cholera 
in the United States in 1892, brought in from Hamburg. The 
earlier epidemics may be disregarded, as the cause and means 
of prevention were not then understood. Russia has lost nearly 
or quite 100,000 citizens this summer from a renewal of the 
disease, which has been present in the empire for several years. 
It has crossed from St. Petersburg to the Pacific. From Russia 
it has been conveyed to Italy and is now epidemic in Naples, 
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with a much smaller number of cases in Rome. The authori- 
ties for a time concealed its presence, thereby adding an ele- 
ment of danger for the kingdom and for the world. The offi- 


-cial announcement of cholera in Naples was followed by ai 


almost total cessation of the commerce of the city. Every one 
who could abandoned home and escaped. ‘The foreign liners 
have for the present abandoned Naples as a port of call. This 
being the port through which many thousands of American 
tourists have been wont to enter Europe, and the port of de- 
parture for so many thousands of emigrants, the danger seems 
to come close to our own life. But there is no reason for 
alarm. The period of incubation of the cholera bacillus is so 
short that the five days of detention under observation, and 
the week, more or less, of the voyage, give ample time for 
discovery. Even if a few victims of infection were to escape 
the quarantine precautions, by the inspection-and control of 
the water supplies the American citizen may easily be made 
secure. He is in far greater peril of tuberculosis or typhoid 
than he would be even if cholera got a footing at the ports. 


Congratulations to Wilfred T. Grenfell, Jr. 


The fund for the statue of Edward Dverett 
Hale grows, but grows more slowly than 
should be the case with the memorial of so 
well-loved a man. The agents for subscrip- 
tion are Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 


With the coming of October the gambling 
houses in Reno, Ney., shut their doors, as 
required by the law of the state. There is 
now no place, we believe, under the flag 
where public gambling is allowed by the let- 
ter of our laws. 


Is there anybody but Confucius whose 
birthday is celebrated after more than two 
millenniums? The Chinese gathering in New 
York last week in remembrance of his 2461st 
birthday makes Washington’s birthday seem 
a matter of yesterday. 


The motor car races down on Long Island 
might well be called killing contests. The 
list of the dead in these mad rushes over coun- 
try roads is four. We can hardly wonder 
that the spectators are charged with indiffer- 
ence to wounds and death. What else but 
the taking of insane risks was advertised as 
the purpose of the contests? 


Shall we congratulate Birmingham, Ala., 
on its 245 per cent. growth in a decade? 
That depends in its case, as in every other, 
on the question of quality. The mere growth 
of numbers is a poor thing. But we can 
congratulate the city, without a doubt, on 
the brilliant object lesson it affords of the 
new commercial prosperity that is coming to 
the South. 


The newly elected Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Thomas Vesey Strong, has the honor of 
being the first total abstainer to fill that 
high office. The banquets and other enter- 
tainments given in the name of the metrop- 
olis will be signally different from those hith- 
erto in vogue, so far at least as the example 
of the man who sits at the head of the table 
is followed. 


A twenty million pound baby from New 
York is reported in Hnglish papers as hav- 
ing arrived at Plymouth. The child is said 
to have a bodyguard of detectives to guard it 
from kidnappers and to be taken for airing 
in a steel baby carriage in the shape of a 
cage. It is heir to twenty million pounds 
sterling. It is a hard lot to be sent into 
this world with so heavy a burden. 


Editorial In Brief 


The indictment for murder of a motor car 
owner in New York who ran into a carriage, 
killed a woman and speeded on without stop- 
ping, is a step in the right direction. No one 
grudges the motor cars their fair share of 
the opportunities of the road. But too many 
of them seem to think that the power and 
speed which their machinery supplies exempt 
them from responsibility for respecting the 
rights of others. 


Professor Du Bois of Atlanta University 
reminds us that the United States troops who 
did such heroic service in fighting the forest 
fires in the Northwest belong to a colored 
regiment—the Twenty-fifth Infantry, in- 
deed, one of the companies of which was 
charged with shooting up Brownsville. We 
all know that the American negro is capable 
of heroic service, but it is well to be reminded 
of particular instances. 


Great Britain is taking preliminary steps 
to assume the management of the National 
Telephone Company, with over half a million 
subscribers and 18,000 employees. Great 
Britain owns the telegraph business of the 
country and conducts it in connection with 
the postal service. Telegrams of ten words 
can be sent to any part of the British Isles 
for less than half the lowest charge for a 
telegram in this country. 


The new city of Gary, Ind., lately de- 
scribed in The Congregationalist by our Chi- 
cago correspondent, is built almost entirely 
of concrete. The floors, walls and roofs of 
the houses are of the same material as the 
pavement of its streets, one of which, Broad- 
way, is three and a half miles long with side- 
walks 100 feet wide. This city foreshadows 
in its appearance what the homes and public 
buildings of America will be in the coming 
generation. 


A careful examination was made some 
time ago by a financial magazine of the 
records of estates of nearly 50,000 deceased 
persons who had had a considerable income. 
Some of them had had large transactions in 
business, Yet it was found that less than 
2,000 of them had left property, after their 
estates were settled, of over $5,000 in value. 
Considering our opportunities of making and 
laying up money, we are probably in the 
front rank of civilized nations in lack of fore- 
sight and thrift in saving money. 


A dairyman down in the desert region of 
Texas has heard of Mr. Burbank’s thornless 


cactus, but is not waiting for its propagation. 
He puts a gasolene tank and burner on his 
back, goes out and burns off the thorns. He 
says he is feeding a hundred cows to good 
advantage on this kind of thornless cactus. 
Is the news of this, we wonder, the reason 
why Galveston has lost more than 800 inhab- 
itants since the last census? Or has the 
success of the Galveston plan of government 
gotten rid of this number of superfluous 
officeholders ? 


“His work was not in the actual doing of 
things, but in the counsel, advice and genial 
encouragement he gave to those of us who 
were more aggressive.” This tribute, taken 
from a private letter referring to a prominent 
Western business man, who has just died, 
not only reveals the attitude of one promi- 
nent in the development of his city, but sug- 
gests the part that many by their tempera- 
ment are made to fulfill in a world which 
needs all kinds of people. If you can’t go 
ahead and do a number of striking things, 
can you not supply “genial encouragement” 
to those who can? 


Another sign of the current unrest in Tur- 
key and its various provinces is the banish- 
ment from Hlbassan, a prominent city of 
Albania, of Rey. C. T. Erickson,. who was 
sent out two years ago. This is due to 
opposition to those prominent Albanians 
who have been agitating for progressive edu- 
cational methods. The Turkish government 
has. repressed this movement and recently 
beaten and imprisoned the principal Bey in 
Didra, another Albanian city. The officials 
of the American Board do not believe that 
Mr. Erickson or his family will suffer any 
personal harm. They will remain at Mon- 
astir for the present. 


The President, speaking to the American 
Prison Association at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, said that it is a mistake to make the 
prisons too comfortable. The narrow way 
between cruelty and sentimentality is hard to 
find and keep. A recent tendeney to turn 
the labor of convicts to the land was empha- 
sized by the president of the association, Mr. 
Amos W. Butler of Indianapolis. “If pris- 
oners build dykes in Hurope and levees in 
Louisiana,” he said, “why not elsewhere? In 
Europe the courses of streams have been 
changed, mountains tunneled and canals built 
by prisoners. In the great mountain dis- 
tricts of the United States, in the lands of 
disappearing timber and along our sandy 
shores, there are possibilities already without 
limit.” . 


: 
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A’ United Brethren bishop recently de- 
clared in a sermon that Protestantism was 
failing because it was not Protestant enough. 
The saying has been much advertised in the 
newspapers in a sense which ‘its author 
never intended and was used last Sunday in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, by an 
English Roman Catholic preacher to gloat 
over. We cannot confess to much sympathy 
with either the original speaker or his 
Roman critic. If Protestantism is a failure 
unless it attacks the Roman Catholic Church 
tooth and nail, it ought to fail. If the 
Roman Catholic Church were to spend its 
strength in denouncing Protestantism, it 
would and ought to fail. Success can only 
come to any body of Christians by its 
achievements for Christ in the service of 
men. 


A firm of stock brokers was broken up last 
week by arrests made at their offices in New 
York, Boston and other cities. The arrests 
were made by officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the charge of using the mails with 
intent to defraud. The members of this firm 
sold mining stocks, or at any rate received 
payments fot them. The firm: had no repre- 
sentative on the stock exchange. One of its 
circulars announced that a mine whose stock 
was for sale at a low rate “gives promise of 
1,000 per cent. on every dollar of the present 
market valuation.” How can the Govern- 
ment expect to protect from swindlers per- 
sons who will buy stock on such an induce- 
ment as that? “In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.” But a modern proy- 
erb says of those who are more stupid than 
any bird, “A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 


Some six or seven years ago the Chicago- 
Texas Land and Lumber Co. in circulars and 
letters offered special inducements to minis- 
ters to invest in its stock. Its president 
claimed to be pastor of a great church in 
Chicago, a picture of which appeared in the 
circular. If our memory is correct the pic- 
ture represented the Chicago Post Office. 
The vice-president of the company was an- 
nounced as an evangelist with many souls 
to his credit ; we believe he professed: to have 
converted 30,000. Ten per cent. was guar- 
anteed to stockholders of this “Gilt-edged 
Investment,’ with alluring expectations of 
much larger sums. At that time The Con- 
gregationalist warned its readers against this 
scheme and finally requested the post office 
department to investigate it, after which the 
circulars ceased coming. A correspondent of 
the Interior says that 1,300 persons bought 
stock: in it, of whom 500 were poor ministers. 
No dividends have ever been received by the 
stockholders. We call attention to this one 
of many advertised schemes whose character 
appears to be plainly fraudulent to men of 
experience, because ministers seem to be 
peculiarly easy to persuade to lose their 
money in them, especially’ when pious talk 
with names of ministers as officers appears 
in the circulars. 


In the Congregational Circle 


The application of the Apportionment 
Plan requires the installment of a good deal 
of new machinery and the question is still 
up, Will the machinery work? Without a 
new spirit of sacrifice the. plan may fail for 

“lack of motive power. A conversation be- 
tween a Chicago pastor and a former parish- 
ioner at a railway station in Michigan is one 
sign of a new spirit among our laymen. 
Alighting from a Pullman, the pastor en- 
countered the parishioner getting off the 
common coach. Inquiries as to where the 
layman took the train showed that he had 
passed a berthless, if not a sleepless night. 
“Why didn’t you take the sleeper?” asked the 
pastor. “To meet our church apportion- 
ment,” was the reply, “I gave a good deal 
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more than when you were with us. To pay 
my pledge, I have to save somewhere, so I 
cut out the sleeper as often as I can stand 
it.’ Ag this layman spends much time on 
the road, putting in his nights in a common 
car is genuine sacrifice. “He never would 
have done it,” said his former pastor, ‘‘unless 
there was a new missionary spirit among the 
men of the old church.” 

* 

oe 

Some time ago a New Hngland church, not 
Congregational, engaged a man to act as its 
minister who had not been ordained. He 
was an evangelist with an eloquent tongue 
and fervent spirit, though no one seems to 
have inquired after his history. The church 
thought itself fortunate in securing him for 
a year, with confident hope that he would 
aid in building it up and in replenishing its 
treasury. Presumably the latter proved true, 
for before the year had ended some of the 
brethren discovered that he had appropriated 
funds which were intended for the work of 
the church, 

Some of his friends, of course, refused to 
believe this painful fact, and those officers 
who knew it was a fact gave him a chance 
to restore what he had taken. When he 
failed to do so, they asked him to leave the 
church quietly. If he had not known that 
the evidence against him was conclusive, he 
might have rallied round him his trusting 
followers and made a fight to stay. A little 
inquiry uncovered other unsavory things the 
knowledge of which made it advisable that 
he should leave promptly. In consideration 
of the fact that the church was rid of him 
and of the hope that he would profit by his 
experience, no action was taken against him. 

* * 
* 


Not long after the engagement was finished 
with the church above mentioned this man 
appeared in a Congregational church as its 
pastor. None of those responsible for giving 
him that trust seem to have thought it neces- 
sary to look up his antecedents. A man who 
can preach with unction carries his recom- 
mendations in his voice and presence, and 
churches often ignore any suggestion as to 
the necessity of references from such a man. 
Here again church funds mysteriously disap- 
peared. An investigation led to his arrest, 
and among the unfortunate results was the 
discovery that he was not an ordained min- 
ister, though he had been performing the 
functions of one. A couple whom he had 
joined in marriage found the question raised 
as to the legality of their marriage; and the 
anxiety consequent caused the breakdown of 
one of the parties, who is now in a hospital 


for nervous diseases. 
* * 


* 


Who is responsible for the mischief 
wrought and the sufferings inflicted on a 
community by giving to an unworthy man 
the position in it of the official leader’ and 
spiritual adviser of a church in that commu- 
nity? Ought not that church to be held to 
account for these evil results? This man’s 
name was not in the list of Congregational 
ministers in our Year-Book. He had con- 
ducted himself dishonorably in at least three 
places within a day’s journey of the church 
which made him its head and its representa- 
tive before the community. He can be pun- 
ished for uniting persons in marriage know- 
ing that he was not authorized to do so. But 
the church which indorsed him as a Christian 
minister by appointing him as its teacher 
ought to be held accountable for imposing 
him on the community. It seems to us that 
a. law should be passed making a church re- 
sponsible- under penalties for employing a 
man as its pastor without trustworthy in- 
formation concerning his past and without 
possession of his credentials duly certifying 
him to be a minister in the denomination in 
good standing. . 
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Personalia 


The London Christian World after study- 
ing the President’s golf score.card, decides 
that “assiduity rather than skill is Mr. Taft’s 
strong point as a golfer.” 


The New York Congregational Ministerial 
Union is arranging a luncheon for Oct. 24, 
Monday, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth, Wngland, and Alder- 
man and Mrs. Beale of the same city. 


The attention now given to American af- 
fairs by British newspapers is in marked 
contrast to their policy a dozen years ago. 
The correspondent of the London Times has 
been furnishing to it a daily diary of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s movements and political ad- 
dresses. 


William Moreton Fullerton, who has made 
a brilliant reputation in Huropean journal- 
ism, has resigned the position he has held 
for several years as the representative in 
Paris of the London Times. He intends to 
devote his time to literary work. He is the 
son of a Congregational minister, Rev. B. M. 
Fullerton of Brockton, Mass., and a graduate 
of Harvard, class of ’86. 


The secretaryship of the British Free 
Church Council so efficiently held by the late 
Rey. Thomas Law, it is reported, is being 
pressed on Rey. F. B. Meyer. He has just 
entered on the pastorate of Regent’s Park 
Congregational Church, London, with an 
agreement to stay several years. If he ac- 
cepts the secretaryship, it will probably be 
under such terms that he will remain in his 
pastorate. 


After twenty-three years of splendid lead- 
ership for the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society in Washington and 
Northern Idaho, Dr. Samuel Greene has 
asked to be released. The Society, in regret- 
fully accepting his resignation, placed on 
record its high appreciation of his splendid 
services. Under his leadership many new 
communities have been furnished with their 
first and for years often their only religious 
privileges. So wisely has he planted and fos- 
tered that many stiong churches have been 
the outgrowth of the Sunday school planting. 


Older readers of The Congregationalist will 
easily recall delightful stories and sketches 
from the pen of Rebecca Harding Dayis, who 
frequently wrote for the paper in former 
years. She might fairly be classed with Rose 
Terry Cook, Harriet Prescott Spofford and’ 
other women writers of the older school, and 
her death, now in her eightieth year, will be’ 
widely regretted. Bright and interesting 
were her newspaper articles and books, but 
her pen was controlled by her deep personal 
interest in moral and spiritual concerns. She 
was a woman of considerable force of char- 
acter and of charming personality. Richard 
Harding Davis, the novelist, is her son. 


A Baptist minister and writer in whom 
other religious bodies besides his own took. a 
decided interest was Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., who died Jast week in Salem, Mass., 
where he has had his summer residence, as 
the result of a carriage accident at Minneap- 
olis several weeks ago. He had held pastor- 
ates of prominent Baptist churches in Cin- 
cinnati, Brooklyn, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, and was a stimulating preacher 
and successful pastor. But he used his pen 
easily and effectively, and the books and arti- 
cles which he has written during these years 
went into many Christian cireles, carrying 
their helpful message. Few Americans have 
equaled him as a devotional writer. He at- 
tached his many friends. closely to him. 


The boy who has no enthusiasm and no 
hobbies will get cold feet, morally and in- 
tellectually, and probably become a cynic— 
the cheapest kind of manufactured article 
the world has for sale.-—Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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What Christian Fellowship Means to Me 


Third in the series, A Man’s Helpers 
(Written at sea) 

Oddly enough, as I take my pen to write 
What Christian Fellowship Means to Me, 
my vessel is passing a small island lying far 
off shore in the Atlantic. It is early Jan- 
uary, and the bare low rocks are coated with 
white like a sugared cake. Wherever the 
heavy breakers have been rushing over the 
cliff-faces immense masses of most exquis- 
itely shining ice-crystals cling in fantastic 
festoons. On this island is one solitary 
house, from which a large blue flag is flut- 
tering on a long stick, giving us a dumb 
greeting as we pass. For we are the only 
neighbors this solitary family will see for 
many days and even weeks, 
and we are but as a ship 
passing in the night. 

Formerly quite a num- 
ber of houses were on the 
island, the nearness to the 
fishery ground, the fact 
that the seal herds skirted 
the island, and the love of 
the innumerable sea birds 
for its well-weeded ledges, 
having attracted men to 
live there. But the loneli- 
ness of the long winters, 
when the island is for 
months shut off from the 
land, spurred them to tear 
down their homes and like 
snails carry them on their 
backs to the nearest part of 
the mainland that offered 
a harbor for their craft. 


MY HERMIT FRIEND 


My friend who still 
clings to the solitude of his 
island has had to see his 
young folks also leave him. 
Yet if you could land and 
spend an hour with the old 
couple, you would find a 
happy and most hospitable 
home, and you could only 
arrive at the conclusion, if 
you were tempted to mor- 
alize, that the fellowship of 
one’s kind is not in every 
case essential. 

In forming an estimate 
of the value of friendship 
from our own experience 
we are apt to forget that 
this idiosynerasy is a fact, 
and if so we may be led into 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 


Whether mere increased material accumula- 
tion would have really added to his life 
value is, however, an open question. He 
certainly is not of a creative nature, and ex- 
cept that he could have imparted more to 
his*employees or associates of what he had 
himself been taught, humanity as a whole 
would probably have gained or lost little. 
But a multiplication of these “‘littles” makes 
much, and so I look at the solitary house on 
the island with a tinge of sorrow, seeing that 
it typifies, alas, the attitude of many towards 
the higher responsibilities of life. 


MY GENTLEMAN FRIEND 


It is more or less easy to understand the 


animal, must reach its climax only in the 
contribution it makes to the happiness of 
others. The solitary drinker damns his body. 
It seems to me tne other no less does despite 
to his soul. In pleasure as well as in work, 
our best can only be obtained through fellow- 
ship. 


THE COMRADESHIP OF HUMBLE PEOPLE 


The people among whom my lot has been 
cast are poor and isolated. Their life is 
largely physical and their opportunities for 
association few. They are not blessed with 
the gift of thoughts and conversation arising 
from contact with other men’s minds through 
books. ‘They live so near to the necessity- 
line that they have really 
not been able to acquire 
the habit of inviting peo- 
ple to meet them socially 
at great dinners and sup- 
pers. In the company of 
those from wealthier so- 
cial circles they are very 
apt to appear a silent peo- 
ple. In spite of this, it is 
a fact that where posses- 
sions are few, fellowship is 
more spontaneous and more 
universal, ~and this the 
habits of our people exem- 
plify. For though the con- 
versation may not be preg- 
nant with new truths and 
terse with epigram, it is 
free, hearty, and for ab- 
sence from unkindnesses it 
also compares well with 
much one hears in draw- 
ing-rooms; while the hospi- 
tality, if unpremeditated, is 
less discriminating and al- 
ways sincere, 

I have myself arrived in 
the middle of a winter 
night with a hungry team 
of dogs at the tiny cottage 
of a stranger, who was in 
bed with his wife. Yet his 
greeting was more than 
genial. While he fed our 
dogs in the dark on the 
snow, his good wife fed us. 
And when’ it was time to 
retire to rest, the bed they 
themselves commenced the 
night in had been refur- 
_nished for us, while they, 
for the lack of a second, 
slept on the floor of the 
loft. There is not only this 


ES 


judging unjustly. There, 
however, you would have 
to stop. For so long as we 
human beings are limited 
by our many finalities, it is 
undeniable that the asso- 
ciation with our fellows is desirable. 

So far as work goes, I know of no man 
who with his own hand has killed more cod- 
fish, seals and birds than my hermit friend 
of the island. He has thus been able to rear 
a fine family. He has never known what it 
was to want any of the necessities of life. 
He has been always able to meet his bills and 
to afford hospitality to all strangers. His 
animal life has been a success in his small 
sphere. Knowing, however, his great capac- 
ities, one has a feeling that had he been 
associated with other men he could have 
done better, even in the tasks to which he 
devoted his time, and that he might have had 
a more abundant life. He certainly could 
have led other men, and the capacity of a 
life in things physical is increased directly 
in proportion to the exercise of this faculty. 


Strathcona. 
the summer 


solitary alcoholic drinker, as he has a secret 
he desires to hide. But among my acquaint- 
ances is one, a scholarly and distinguished 
gentleman of ease. He is married and has 
a charming wife and children, grown beyond 
the age when it might be natural to seek 
temporary respite from their company. Yet 
he prefers to take his pleasures alone, his 
“best vacations” being when he goes off into 
the wilds entirely by himself. Alone, near 
nature, is his ideal of pleasure. Another 
friend, possessed of a yacht, horses, automo- 
biles, every pleasure-giving possibility, prac- 
tically takes all his recreations alone. In 
these cases, while one again recognizes the 
idiosynerasy as a fact, the only difference 
seems that there is an unconsciousness of 
anything that should be hid. For real hu- 
man pleasure, so far as it is more than 
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FOUR SURGEONS OF THE LABRADOR MISSION 


Sitting: Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Little, for three years on duty at St. Anthony and crusing on the 
Standing: Dr. Armstrong at Battle Harbor and Forteau; Dr. Greene volunteer for 


superabundant bonhomie 
among our poor people, 
which ever makes their 
water wine, but the same 
fellowship in service is a 
more than beautiful characteristic. Thus 
Jim’s house wants moving, so all hands are 
“invited” next Wednesday to do it. They 
come and do it. Jack’s schooner wants haul- 
ing up, and every man in the harbor will be 
on time quite freely to lend a hand. My two 
motor boats want dragging half a mile over 
the harbor ice for launching. At the hour 
named every man and boy in the harbor 
are handy at the time, and most of the 
women as well. \ 

Here no one would dream of asking a 
doctor to pay for being carried to a sick 
man, or a parson on his. rounds. When on 
one occasion my feet had been incapacitated 
by frost-burn and some of my dogs lost, 
every team from north and south went at 
their own invitation and hauled the balance 
of my logs home for me. This fellowship of 
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One of the Labrador open-air meetings, outside St. Anthony’s 


love is an oil for the wheels of life that we 
are apt to find short-stocked in more highly 
civilized centers. But it is a jewel that 
nothing can replace. Possibly the sense of 
a need of help, of dependence. on something 
beyond ourselves, emphasizes this trait in 
poorer people and especially in sailors. And 
so it proves one of God’s best compensations, 
this spur to fellowship. 

Fellowship is a need of human nature. 
Its value is inestimable. A primal lesson to 
every school child 
should be to trust 
to and count on the 
help of others, and 
to be himself loyal. 
The esprit de corps 
of a school has 
proved a lever to 
raise and a prop to 
support many a 
weakling. The pride 
of family, the ca- 
maraderie of occu- 
pation, the respon- 
sibility for depend- 
ent ones, quite as 
surely as the reli- 
ability of trusted 
ones, have nerved 
cowards, sustained 
the failing and 
erowned victors 
that must  other- 
wise have been among the vanquished. 

Here, too, the unselfishness of fellowship 
must be taught. In scholarship, as in games, 
he who fights solely for his own hand soon 
becomes isolated from his fellows, and is 
despised even for his very powers. ‘Team 
play is the really valuable lesson that com- 
pensates. for the modern game, and team 
play is the great lesson of life—each man 
learning to know, and to. act, on the maxim 
that no one liveth to himself. A good 
player will, as I have seen more than one 
do, pass the ball to a comrade, who is sure 


Treating a patient in his bunk 


to score, right in front of goal, when it - 


meant the certain loss of his chance of 
handing his own name down to posterity as 
having scored the winning point himself. 
His share in the transaction will be shortly 
forgotten, possibly will never really be recog- 
nized. But honor will come to his college, 
his university, his alma mater, to something 
bigger and more enduring than his own poor 
_life. 


“One more charge and then be dumb, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

May the victors when they come 
Find my body near the wall.” 


Only when the spirit of responsibility to 
our fellows animates us can we really be 
said to be “playing the game.” The realiza- 
tion of the value of fellowship seems to come 
very near revealing to us the message Christ 
came to teach—God’s Fatherhood, our 
Brotherhood. I once saw the guests collect- 
ing for the annual gathering of the “Light 


Brigade” that-rode hand in hand to almost 
certain death at Balaclava. To some it was 
a pathetic sight, the gray heads and the bent 
forms of the few survivors. To me it was a 
wondrous, lovely sight, this enduring sense 
of fellowship, born of a common act of hero- 
ism and devotion. What will not a man do 
for an old chum? What pleasures do not the 
foregathering of old friends forebode? It 
seems to show how divine a thing this con- 
sciousness of brotherhood is; surely it is 


prophetic of the more lasting fellowship that 
we look for at the gates of life eternal. 

So in our spirtual lives, which to be spir- 
itual and live at all must of their very na- 
ture be separated by indelible distinctions 
from what is carnal and dead, the need for 
fellowship reigns supreme. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE 


When as a young man I for the first time 
heard a speaker call for those who were not 
ashamed to be called followers of Christ to 
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stand up, I sat glued to my seat. I had 
made but recently the great decision of my 
life, that I would accept faith in Jesus 
Christ, and would try to follow it to its 
ultimate issue. I would have stood up gladly 
to make one for a forlorn hope. Lieutenant 
Hobson’s willingness to blow himself up for 
his country at the entrance of Santiago 
harbor never seemed anything unusual to 
me. General Gordon’s readiness to go and 
die if necessary for the Soudan seemed to 
me to be simply the climax of opportunity 
of a soldier’s life. 

But in the presence of my college com- 
rades to stand up and say I was willing to 
follow Christ, knowing how vague was my 
vision of what that could involve, was more 
than I could do. Suddenly from a long row 
of sailor boys, all dressed alike in the uni- 
form of the naval training ship, one boy 
stood up. The fellowship of pluck, of what 
seemed to me real courage, was exactly what 
I needed. My chains were broken and I got 
up, a step I never can be sufficiently grate- 
ful for, no, not to my dying day. I never 
knew more of the boy himself. I don’t con- 
sider that sentimental fellowship is an essen- 
tial, We neither spoke, nor shook hands, 
nor wept on one another’s necks. We just 
passed in the night. But the fellowship of 
the boy’s courage had meant everything to 
me. 

We had been playing a big foreign foot- 
ball mateh on one 
occasion a year or 
so later. In those 
days dressing ac- 
commodation for 
players was chiefly 
remarkable for its 
puritan simplicity. 
The victorious team 
was scrubbing it- 
self and changing 
its flannels in the 
spacious dancing 
hall of a not alto- 
gether too _ irre- 
proachable — saloon. 
An uproarious gang 
of the sporty fra- 
ternity had crowded 
the available space 
that they might be 
seen with the he- 
roes. Their habits 
of imbibing alcohol, of fouling the atmos- 
phere with bad smoke, low conversation and 
songs, being the custom of the time, passed 
quite unnoticed. 

Suddenly there was a hush. Our captain 
was standing on a table with nothing but his 
knickers on, his physique itself a sermon to 
the animated clothes pegs that filled the 
room. ‘Gentlemen, the person on the stand 
here,” he said quite quietly, “has commenced 
a parody on the Bible which is exceedingly 
distasteful to me. If he would kindly defer 


The stalwart fellowship on the missionary craft, Strathcona 
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it till decency no longer compels my presence 
to interfere with your pleasure, I should be 
greatly obliged to you all.” There was a 
dead hush. The “person” collapsed, and 
some one starting a popular song, his discom- 
fiture found no sympathy even from his 
friends. There were in our team several 
somewhat feeble-kneed Christians, really good 
fellows, but fearing to set themselves up as 
better than others. Years after the incident 
one of these men told me that the realization 
of the fellowship proclaimed by this simple 
protest had meant more to him than any 
amount of sermons, 


A BROAD AND DEEP REALITY 


This spiritual fellowship is not kindled by 
peculiarity of garment, by mere conformity 
to customs, by orthodoxy of,.or even our 
“doxy” of, intellectual tenets. It is far 
deeper than man can appreciate. It tran- 
scends all grades and ranks of mind, body 
and estate, so that for myself I have realized 
more fully and sweetly the meaning of it 
away among blue-jersied fishermen on a 
schooner’s deck, or gathered with-them under 
the shadow of our mighty cliffs in Labrador, 
than I have amidst the most ornate sur- 
roundings of the most regardless-of-expense 
cathedral at the feet of the most irreproach- 
able theology. 

It: may be we show our love to the Christ 
but feebly. It may be with weakness of will 
we follow him afar. It may be that beset 
with intellectual difficulties our vision of his 
personality is at times but faint, but the 
fellowship of those who do not forget him is 
a forceful fact that brings somehow an in- 
spiration of the reality of the living Christ 
with surprising clearness, and with uncon- 
scious effort, when those who acknowledge 
him meet together and speak of him and his 
Kingdom. Is this not the real meaning of 
the communion sacrament, that meeting thus 
in fellowship in his name we meet him? 

I never forget an experience soon after I 
entered Oxford. I was sitting in the rooms 
of the dean of a certain college, a clergyman 
whom I had’ often seen conducting chapel 
service. Jn a lull in the conversation an 
opportunity came to speak about witnessing 
for Christ in the college. His reply was, 
“We don’t talk of those extremely personal 
things.” Not as-if an historical Christ was 
taboo, but as if all familiarity with a living 
Christ in the world today was so most dis- 
tinetly. The absence of fellowship evidenced 
by his attitude discounted ever .afterwards 
the help he tried to give me. 


THE RICHEST FELLOWSHIP OF ALL 


Personally IL have no more use for a dead 
Christ than I have for a molten image. The 
Christ who once did loving deeds and does 
them no more, who once spoke words of com- 
fort but has been silent for centuries, means 
nothing to me. A Christ who could heal the 
sorrows of body and souls once, but whose 
power has perished thousands of years ago, is 
no Christ for me. It is the Christ .whose 
fellowship I can share, and whose presence 
I can realize in the fellowship of those who 
love him, that I want, the Christ who in 
danger says now as once he said, “Fear not, 
I am with thee,” a Christ of whom we can 
still say, “There stood by me this night one 
whose I am, and whom I serve,” a Christ 
who, when we have done our best and all 
that remains is the consciousness of our own 
impotence, we realize is near us; that is the 
Christ I want, and that is the Christ my 
faith today acclaims. The “seeing him who 
is invisible” is the awakening of our soul, the 
energizing of our efforts, the sustaining of 
our courage, and that shall one day be the 
thousandfold reward of our poor service. 
When we see him as he is, and in complete 
fellowship shall be made in his likeness. 


Sorrow is God’s cure for selfishness.— 
Horatius Bonar. 


* an hour. 
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Looking toward the Council 


As this issue comes to the readers of The 
Congregationalist the greatest gathering of 
Congregationalists ever held in America will 
be on the eve of its opening. The hard-work- 


‘ing forerunners of the big event, intent upon 


their various tasks of hospitality, are more 
and more optimistic as to the numbers of the 
guests soon to be welcomed in Boston. Few 
now estimate the rallying hosts at less than 
5,000, and many double that expectation. If 
it is not too late to change that wavering de- 
cision of absenting yourself, pack your grip 


instantly. Once in Boston, somehow and 
somewhere you will be taken care of. 
*- 
cS 


Possibly the one biggest event in the Amer- 
ican Board program, from the popular point 
of view, is the double pilgrimage to Andover 
and Bradford, Oct. 12. Preparations for a 
most interesting day have been completed. 
The special train leaves the North Station at 
nine in the morning for the hour’s run to 
Andover. In the grove which marks the 
starting place of the four students on their 
tramp to Bradford, the company will dedi- 
cate the seven-ton bowlder now marking the 
historic spot, Dr. R. A. Hume of India mak- 
ing the address. After the ceremonies, stu- 
dent guides from Phillips Academy will con- 
duct visitors about the venerable old town. 

The journey will be resumed in electric 
cars over the route which Dr. Spring and 
Dr. Worcester drove in their chaise a cen- 
tury ago, evolving the plan of the American 
Board as they went. On arrival at Bradford 
Common, lunch will be served by the ladies 
of Bradford and Haverhill churches. ‘Then 
will come the dedication of another huge 
monumental stone, marking the actual birth- 
place of the first foreign mission organization 
in North America. Here the chief address 
is by John R. Mott, than whom no one is 
better fitted to impress the lessons of such 
A. fitting climax will be the com- 
missioning of six young missionaries about 
to leave for the fields of China, Turkey and 
India. 
will arrive in Boston about five o’clock. 

x Ox 
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Scarcely less attractive will be the pil- 
grimage to Plymouth, set for Oct: 15. A 
special train leaving the South Station at 
one in the afternoon will reach the historic 
old Pilgrim town an hour later. At Plym- 
outh Rock a photograph of the visitors will 
be taken, after which there will be fully three 
hours for individual roamings and inspection 
of interesting spots. The returning train will 
arrive in ample time for the Brotherhood 
banquet. The committee in charge of the 
pilgrimage, Mr. H. T. Richardson, treasurer 
of the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
Pres. E. V. Grabill of the Young Men’s Con- 


gregational Club and Dr. C.. A. Vincent of - 


Roxbury, will also personally conduct the ex- 
cursion, 
x OO 
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Those who attended the Brotherhood ban- 
quets in Detroit and Minneapolis, especially 
the latter where it was made a city affair 
and crowded the huge armory, will expect no 
less from the Boston festival. For the others 
who will attend this, their first, in Tremont 
Temple on Saturday evening, Oct. 15, some 
hints of the program may well be given in 
advance. Congregational interests will be ably 
represented, as is natural on such an occa- 
sion: for the National Council, the newly 
elected moderator; for the American Board, 
Dr; A. H. Smith of China; and for the 
homeland societies, President Northrop of 
Minnesota. Rey. J..D. Jones will bring 
transatlantic greetings, while Dr. S. Parkes 


The returning train from Haverhill’ 


Cadman of Brooklyn will be the chief speaker 
of the evening. The Fisk singers will add 
their welcome contributions for an enjoyable 
evening of the best kind. Preparations are 
ample for 1,000 attendants, and judging by 
other years there will hardly be any surplus 
tickets, even at the price of one dollar each. 
These may be obtained at the Brotherhood 
headquarters in Tremont Temple, as well as 
in the local churches. 
* * 
* 


Probably not least interesting among the 
platform personages of the meetings will be 
the Fisk Jubilee singers, coming primarily - 
for the sessions of the A. M. A., but sharing 
in other sessions as well. When the original 
chorus started singing their plantation songs 
in 1871, they little expected to achieve for 
themselves an! their successors the fame that 
has since come. The erection of Jubilee 
Hall, of the theological hall, the purchase of 
the campus and $180,000 raised bear witness 
to their activities in whole or in part. The 
members of the male quartet have sung to- 
gether for six years and are said to possess 
the four best trained negro voices in the 
South. 

* * 
* 


The delegate’s first duty on arrival is to 
register. Doubtless to encourage the pyro- 
crastinators, Chairman Mehaffey of the 
Registration Committee has prepared an edi- 
tion of 8,000 delegates’ manuals. This nice 
little volume will contain the program sched- 
ules, the headquarters of committees and val- 
uable information concerning the location of 
hotels, public buildings and points of historic 
interest. Good Western friends, accustomed 
to the pleasing regularity and precision of 
their own cities, will early appreciate this 
favor, we belicve. , 

* Ox 


Ba 


The Publicity Committee has issued an ’ 
attractive handbook which will be given to 
delegates. It is a neatly bound volume con- 
taining, in addition to much general infor- 
mation of service to the sight-seer in Boston, 
a comprehensive survey, prepared by Rey. 
J. L. Sewall, of Congregationalism in this 
locality from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day. 

* * 
a 


A feature of the preliminary activities has 
been the participation of many of the young 
Congregational laymen. ‘This has been due 
chiefly to the hearty co-operation of the 
Young Men’s Congregational Club, one of the 
entertaining bodies. In addition to furnish- 
ing its quota of workers, an emergency com- 
mittee of ten has been provided for any un- 
assigned or unexpected tasks. 


x OR 
* 


The big meetings are to have adequate at- 
tention from the press, judging by the prepa- 
rations for supplying news matter and by the 
early eagerness for advance items. In addi- 
tion, however, so that none need feel appre- 
hension of mangled or incomplete reports of 
coming events, there will be issued from the 
press headquarters each evening an official 
Daily Bulletin. Sec. R. B. Guild of the 
Church Building Society and Rey. Austin 
Rice of Wakefield will be the editors in 
charge. As a matter of course and without 
repeating fuller announcements elsewhere, 
the most accurate, complete and picturesque 
report of these great ten days will be found 
in the several issues of The Oongregational- 
ist. Illustrations and chance snapshots will 
help its writers to catch the spirit of a re- 
markable gathering. ; 
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An Englishman in Boston Churches 


Impressions of a Friendly Visitor 


I have attended services, generally to 
speak but sometimes to listen, in no less 
than thirty-seven different churches of six 
denominations since I came to Boston six 
months. ago. The editor asks me to write 
down my impressions of them, and with some 
hesitation I comply. ‘The hesitation is be- 
cause an impression is necessarily more or 
less of a criticism, and I came to Boston as 
a guest and have no wish to pose as a critic. 
But I will mention one or two things which 
have surprised me. 


LARGE CONGREGATIONS 


The first, emphatically, is the size of the 
congregations everywhere. They are very 
much larger than in Wngland, as large as in 
Scotland or even Wales. The buildings, on 
an average, are quite as spacious as those 
to which I have been accustomed, and most 
of them seem to be three-quarters filled, at 
any rate on Sunday 
mornings. Nor is this 
impression lessened by 
my work in connec- 
tion with “The World 
in Boston.” We have 
about 530 churches 
supporting us, and I 
find that their average 
membership is about 
300. This is a much 
higher average, I im- 
agine, than in the cor- 
responding churches of 
any English town. 
There must be 250,000 
people attending more 
or less regularly on 
public worship in 
these 530 churches. 

When it is remem- 
bered that the total 
population of Greater 
Boston is not more 
than a raillion and a 
half, that a consider- 
able majority of these 
are Roman Catholics, 
that the Unitarians 
are stronger here than 
in any other city on 
the globe, that the 
Mother Church of the 
Christian Scientists is 
here, too, that there are a small multitude of 
Jews, and that, of course, there is the usual 
proportion of the population who are too 
young, or too old, or too occupied, to go to 
church at all, it will, I think, be understood 


‘how: a visitor finds something to admire in 


the churchgoing propensities of Massachu- 
setts. 


LACK OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


At the same time, I am not sure that 
these large attendances have not been pur- 
chased at too high a price. It is certainly 
so if any number of people are attracted by 
the quartets and soloists, which no church 
seems to be without. For it is evident 
enough to me that they are simply destroying 
congregational singing in America. Let the 
present trend continue and there will soon 
be nothing for the congregation to do but to 
sit in pews and listen to men and women 
who are engaged to talk and sing to them. I 


‘heard Dr. Dale say once that he believed 


hymns to be more influential upon the con- 
gregations that sang them than all the other 
parts of Christian worship put. together.’ 


-And during the only long walk I was ever 


privileged to take with Mr. Hugh Price 


A View of Newbury Street and our Central Church 


By Rey. A. M. Gardner 


Hughes, he told me that he had begun his 
ministry with the idea that congregational 
singing didn’t matter much, but that he had 
gradually come to think that nothing else 
mattered in comparison. “I would rather 
see a good man slain,” he said, in his em- 
phatic way, “than a good hymn shortened in 
a religious service.’ He told me that he 
never allowed a verse in any hymn to be 
omitted unless there was some positive ob- 
jection to it. 

What Hughes would have done or said in 
Boston I find it difficult to guess. He wouid 
have found the hymns in the books truncated 
to begin with, From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains to three verses, for example, and Hail 
to the Lord’s Anointed to four. And in the 
public services he would have found them, 
as I have almost invariably, still further ab- 
breviated by the organist and choir, who are 
accustomed, apparently, to take such matters 


out of the minister’s control entirely. I 
should think the reaction is inevitable, and 
that the more thoughtful leaders of the 


‘churches must deplore the present decay of 


congregational singing in New WHngland. 
History shows that a revival of religion is 
impossible where people have forgotten how 
to sing. Listening to others, however well 
the others do it, is no adequate substitute at 
all. 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


Another surprising feature, because a new 
experience to me, is the spirit of unity. I 
never. knew a church to close its doors in 
BWngland in order that its congregation might 
worship in another. But here, during the 
summer at any rate, it seems to be the rule. 
I found four congregations last June wor- 
shiping together in a Unitarian church at 
Watertown, three in a Protestant Episcopal 
church at Auburndale in July, three in 
Byerett in. a Methodist church in August, 
four in a Baptist church at Hyde Park in 
September, and so it seems to be every- 
where and constantly. All of which is curi- 
ous and wonderful to me. 

What is it that makes that easy and nat- 


help’ them. 


ural in America which would be impracti- 
cable in England? For one thing, there is 
no establishment of religion here, on which 
the churches are indeed to be congratulated. 
What an establishment means as a divisive 
element among the followers of Christ, as the 
promoter of arrogance and bigotry on the 
one side and hostility and dislike on the 
other, as a cause of religious bitterness and 
political strife, and above all as a constant 
secularizer of the spiritual forces of the na- 
tion, one needs to have lived on both sides 
of the Atlantic to realize. To compare a 
single issue of the Church Times of Loncon 
with the Churchman of New York is to pass 
from one atmosphere to another diametric- 
ally different. There are thousands of men 


and women in the Church of England whose 
spirit and ideals are similar to those of Mr. 
Silas MacBee, but they do not occupy a 
similar position. 


If only he could take con- 
trol of the Church 
Times for twelve 
months he would work 
a revolution in the re- 
ligious life of Hng- 
land. But it is ridic- 
ulous to suggest twelve 
months. He could 
hardly survive three. 
Yet one cannot re- 
main here long, join- 
ing with the people in 
religious work, with- 
out realizing that the 
main difference is, 
after all, in them. That. 
difference shows itself 
in a multitude of 
ways, and it may be 
very variously  de- 
scribed. But at bot- 
tom it is this surely, 
that in an old country 
Men are governed 
largely by tradition, 
and convention, and 
etiquette, and _ habit, 
whereas in a newer 
land these have no 
such sway, and it is 
easier to penetrate to 
realities. In the 
churches here there is 
little concern about 
established custom; indeed, there is little 
established ‘custom to be concerned about as 
compared with Hngland. What has been is 
not necessarily what shall be; the people are 
readier for new ideas. And since the causes 
of division between the churches have many 
of them passed away and their present separa- 


‘tion into denominations is as much a matter 


of convenience as conviction, the division is 
not permitted to continue when convenience 
points the other way. The American has a 
characteristic way of getting beneath the 


“surface, and of reaching his destination by 


the nearest route. 

It is good to find all the same that there is 
a great and growing denominational loyalty. 
Christ’s church is bigger than the churches, 
but after all the only way to help it is to 
The various “Apportionment 
Plans” on behalf of the denominational mis- 
sionary societies seem to me as hopeful a 
sign as any. I have been to church after 
church at which the minister explained that 
a certain sum had been fixed as the proper 
total for that church to subscribe this year, 
a sum, apparently, always in excess of any 
amount previously contributed. I have been 
told in most of them that the sum fixed was 
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likely to be reached, 
that it had, indeed, 
come to.be regarded 
as a point of denomi- 
national honor to 
reach © it. I have 
heard the possibility 
of launching some 
such scheme as _ this 
discussed in London 
times and again. But 
always the final argu- 
ment against it was 
that the Congregation- 
alists at any rate are 
too loosely organized, 
and the churches too 
independent and _sus- 
picious of dictation 
from headquarters, for 
any such plan _ to 
work. 

That it is working 
so profitably here, and 
not in one denomina- 
tion merely, shows 
surely that Christian 


Looking out to Tremont Street from the Common, Park Street spire in background 
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people are beginning 
to take larger views, 
to realize that they 
are parts of a greater 
whole, and to recog- 
nize their obligations 
to their denomination 
as well as to their 
church. The Appor- 
tionment Plan seems 
to me to be more and 
better than a mere 
financial scheme. It 
is a discovery by the 
denomination of itself 
and of its tremendous 
strength. If the com- 
ing centennial mission- 
ary meetings in Bos- 
ton can do anything to 
insure its final and 
complete success they 
will mark the begin- 
ning of an epoch, not 
only of greater liberal- 
ity, but of a new-found 
authority and power. 


An American in British Churches 


A Few Impressions More or Less Superficial 


A helpless victim of the churchgoing habit 
and perhaps a terrible example of its effects, 
I find it as a rule harder to stay away when 
in health from the sanctuary than to attend. 
Therefore not the slightest virtue attaches 
to me because not a Sunday of the ten spent 
on foreign soil this past summer found me 
absent from the house of the Lord. From 
Aberdeen, Scotland, with ‘its houses of shin- 
ing granite, to Innsbruck, fairest city in the 
Austrian Tyrol, I ranged. The temples in 
which I worshiped were as different as the 
forms of service. I am not such-a dyed-in- 
the-wool Puritan that I cannot enjoy the 
stately ritual of the Anglican and even the 
Roman church. Nor am I so enamored of 
ancient and beautiful collects and confessions 
that I shrink from extemporaneous petition 
or the hearty Psalm singing in Presbyterian 
and Congregational meeting houses where 
rhen, women and children pour out their 
souls to God after the fashion of their 


fathers. 
% * 


* 


My churchgoing began at Aberdeen, the 
ancient university city, distinguished alike 
for its learning and its sterling piety. If 
the number of well-dressed, well-behaved per- 
sons walking churechward on Sunday morn- 
ing is any index, Aberdeen has not been 
seriously affected by current drifts in the 
other direction. Ample provision is made 
for them in substantial edifices located at 
frequent intervals along the clean, handsome 
streets. At Aberdeen I had my first en- 
counter with the ecclesiastical functionary 
known as the beadle, who seems to be a kind 
of intermediary between a sexton and deacon. 
One of his functions is to serve as the min- 
ister’s handy man, and he it was who robed 
me and ushered me with due solemnity into 
the high pulpit, having preceded me there 
on an earlier trip with the Bible and hymn- 
book. 

When the service was over, while the con- 
gregation was still quiet, he appeared again, 
evidently to usher me out, and thinking to 
lighten his tasks and obviate the necessity 
of another trip I first passed him the hymn- 
book and Bible. He took them so gingerly 
and led the way out with such a grieved air 
that I perceived I had made a mistake. I 
learned in time that the proper course would 
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have been to have gone out behind him and 
to let him bring later the Bible and hymn- 
book. For among the many amusing stories 
relating to beadles afterwards rehearsed to 
me was one to the effect that a Highland 
beadle once claimed superiority to his pastor 
on the ground that for every time the latter 
went into the pulpit he, the beadle, went two 
times. But on that day in Aberdeen, at 
least, the honors were even between him and 
me. 

And now that I am confessing my faults 
I may as well warn American ministers at 
whose disposal Scotch pulpits may in the 
future be kindly put, against the misuse of 
the terms “lads and lassies.” I thought it a 
serviceable phrase to employ in addressing 


‘the children, and so warmed up to the pero- 


ration of my little sermon somewhat after 
this) fashion, ‘“‘And now, children, I suppose 
being in Scotland I should call you lads and 
lassies.”” That assumed familiarity with 
Scottish localisms proved my undoing, for it 
was just the language I should not have 
employed in talking to little children, since 
lads and lassies are young people well on in 
their teens, and the term associates itself 
chiefly with the love-making stage. That ex- 
plains why, when I expected the congrega- 
tion to be impressed, most of my auditors 
seemed. to be trying to repress a smile. 
* * 
* 


But not even the visiting minister’s blun- 
ders could prevent his being impressed ‘that 
day with the worshipful character of the 
service and the thoroughgoing interest of the 
large congregation in the prayers, the Psalms 
and the hymns. What struck me then was 


brought home with equal force on subsequent 


Sundays, not only in the great Free St. 
George’s, where the pick of Hdinburgh, Pres- 
byterians worship, but in a little church in 
the Highlands as well as in English Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches. The 
house of God is sacred to the average Brit- 
isher. He carries thither a reverent and 
expectant spirit. Families file in, father, 
mother and children, as though it was the 
event of the week. And when the service 
ends it is the rarest thing to see anything 
like the amount of social intercourse which 
has- come to be a feature in American 
churches. The people do not stand round 


in the aisles and vestibules chatting and 
making appointments for the next Wednes- 
day afternoon or Saturday evening. This 
has its obverse side, to be sure, but it cer- 
tainly conduces to solemnity and to reten- 
tion of the influences of the service, rather 
than their speedy dissipation. 

British congregations are not simply si- 
lently receptive, but they take their part in 
the hymns. I loved to see the way in which 
old men and children, young men and maid- 
ens stood up and sang as if they really en- 
joyed it, the choir serving as aids and not 
as substitutes and the paid quartet being 
absolutely lacking. ‘Then the rustle of the 
leaves of the Bibles when the reading from 
the Scripture begins—what an inspiration 
that is to the man in the pulpit. So, judg- 
ing by what I saw in their houses of wor- 
ship and in Scottish and Wnglish homes, the 
texture of the religious life seems to be more 
firmly woven than with us. It has in many 
cases the thoroughness and substantiality 
which we associate with the Pnglish char- 
acter, and all the waves of modern criticism 
and the inrush of the tides of materialism 
have not, I believe, as yet worn away the 
foundations that underlie the religious life 
of England and Scotland. 

Tae? 
* 4 ~ 

In Scotland particularly the continuance 
of all that is best in the old religious order 
is guaranteed by the type of ministers now 
to be found in the United Free Church. I 
consider them the ablest body of ministers 
connected with any Protestant religious or- 
ganization in the world today. An ignorant, 
self-exploiting, untrusty minister among the 
Scotch Presbyterians is seldom found. As a 
class they are highly educated, alive to mod- 
ern thought yet not swept away by it. 
Many of them have had the benefit of train- 
ing by such exceptional teachers as Principal 
Rainy, Professors Dods, Bruce, Stalker, 
Denney, Kennedy, Mackintosh, George Adam 
Smith and other scholars who rank with 
them. The fact, too, that they are fairly 
well compensated tends to allay incipient 
unrest. The sustentation fund whereby each 
minister, however obscure his own parish, is 
guaranteed about seven hundred dollars a 


year makes for the permanence and content- . 


ment of the ministry, removes many irritat-° 
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ing causes of jealousy and enables men to be 
content with small charges in parishes of 
moderate attractiveness. 

The spiritual earnestness of many of these 
ministers impressed me. I am not thinking 
solely of the leaders in the large cities and 
divinity schools, but of the rank and file also, 
men whom I saw and met in connection with 
the average parish. I felt their earnestness, 
their manliness, and in no way more notice- 
ably than when in private or family or public 
prayer they lifted their souls to God. The 
younger as well as the older Scotch minis- 
ters know how to pray, and the elements of 
petition, thanksgiving and intercession figure 
more prominently in the average church sery- 
ice abroad than they do in the United States. 

My heart was gladdened also by contact 
with laymen who are serving the Kingdom 
with fidelity and success. Men in active 
business life sometimes deeply immersed in 
their undertakings, men who have retired 
from business but have not become retired 
Christians, men of ample fortune who have 
always lived rather leisurely and sheltered 
lives. alike put their shoulders to worthy 
Christian enterprises, serve on committees 
and directorates, superintend mission Sunday 
schools, carry on weekday work in behalf of 
street gamins. A fine specimen of the Con- 
gregational laity in Scotland is John Leith 
of Aberdeen, a man of large business inter- 
ests who for many years has loved and served 
the denomination and his local church. His 
Bible class for young men which he taught 
year after year, always planning his business 
trips so that he should be home on Saturday 
night, became one of the institutions of the 
city and was honored in former years by 
New Year’s messages from such men as 
James Russell Lowell and John Ruskin. Mr. 
Leith is the only layman who has ever been 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland. 

I met among the Presbyterians also laymen 
of equal ability and consecration. An office 
bearer in one of the Edinburgh churches who 
has a beautiful summer home in the country 
two hours’ ride away is in the habit of leav- 
ing his family and his guests from Saturday 
night to Monday morning in order that he 
may fulfill his duties as Sunday school super- 
intendent in Hdinburgh. The rather tedious 
journey coming and going and the lonely 
Sunday at home do not deter him from per- 
forming. the task to which he has put his 
hand. I know a little group of London mer- 
chants and professional men who as they 
travel from their suburban homes every 
morning, spend part of the hour together in 
Bible study. Of course the HWnglish com- 
partment system favors the privacy needed 
for such work together, but just fancy Chi- 
cago, New York or Boston suburbanites sub- 
stituting for their morning papers copies of 
the Scripture! Sweeping generalities based 
on a comparatively few data are out of 
place, but I had evidence enough to make me 
sure that many an Hnglish and Scotch lay- 
man takes his religion seriously, adorns the 
doctrine which he professes, and concerns 
himself to a marked degree with religious and 
philanthropic activities. 

Hqually heartening was it to find family 
religion not altogether a thing of the past, 
to see parents, children, men servants and 
maid servants come together once and some- 
times twice a day to unite their prayers and 
their hymns and to listen to the reading of 
_ God’s Word. Sunday is still in many an 
English and Scotch home a holy day, devoted 
to the highest uses, uninvaded by secularities, 
yet withal a happy, wholesome, profitable 


Lord’s Day. 
x oe 


* 


I heard Rev. R..J. Campbell once in his 
own pulpit, the City Temple,’ London. It 
was the regular Thursday noon preaching 
service, and the old auditorium.in the heart 
of the busy city, which used to resound to 
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the sonorous eloquence of Dr. Joseph Parker, 
was well filled, men predominating. Indeed, 
the best seats in the body of the house are 
reserved for men, Mr. Campbell had with 
him on the platform a stout, elderly deacon 
who gave out the notices, The singing was 
congregational and not remarkably impres- 
sive, but Mr. Campbell’s prayer was. It was 
sympathetic, sincere, comprehensive, concrete. 
He referred to the fact that some present 
had come in sadness and some in gladness 
and some deeply conscious of sin, but ‘‘we 
have come,’ he repeated plaintively. He 
uses his hands as he prays, reaching them 
out as though he would grasp God and make 
his requests more availing. 

The sermon was on hell, and I doubt if 
Dr. Forsyth himself could have brought out 
more strongly the awful fact of retribution 
and the responsibility of each man for the 
consequences of his wrongdoing. ‘The hour 
of reckoning for the coward and the skunk 
is coming. Some of you will never enter 
this church again. Do you think that the 
sin that goes unpunished in this life can 
escape detection there? Who can forecast 
what will happen then to respectability and 
even to the elect?” 

Mr. Campbell, it is true, expressed his re- 
pudiation of some of the traditional concep- 
tions of retribution, declaring them utterly 
incompatible with the doctrine of an all 
merciful and all loving God. But there was 
no preaching that morning to the effect that 
salvation is by character and by character 
alone. ‘You are not,’ said he, “your own 
saviour. Christ is your Saviour; he must 
take possession of your soul and conform you 
to his likeness.” It was a sermon with a 
decidedly evangelical emphasis, and as I 
watched scores of young and older men fol- 
lowing every syllable intently, as I heard 
Mr. Campbell emphasize in his announce: 
ments the prayer meeting of the church and 
learned from other sources that the move- 
ment—if we may dignify it by that term— 
which he heads is, by his expressed wishes, 
drawing back somewhat from its socialistic 
tendencies and putting chief stress on the 
religious element, I could not but rejoice 
that English Congregationalism is roomy 
enough to hold a man of Reginald Campbell’s 
spirit and special gifts. He may not make 
remarkable or enduring contributions to the 
theology of our time; he may be unfortunate 
in some of his affiliations and undertakings, 
but concerning him and what he is trying to 
do for the people whom conventional church 
ministrations have not reached, I think the 
Master would say, “Forbid him not.” 


Winslow Homer, who died at his home in 
Maine, Sept. 30, was a painter of marked 
originality and power. In a certain way he 
stood alone among our artists, both in tech- 
nical achievement and in his point of view. 
He was largely self-taught, beginning work 
in his native Boston as a lithographic 
draughtsman, turning to the service of the 
illustrated papers during the war and gather- 
ing material in that long and arduous prac- 
tice for paintings which marked his first 
style period—pictures of the war time and 
the army. We know him best, however, as 
an interpreter of the sea, its characters and 
its shores. There is in his work a refreshing 
directness which carries it home to every one. 
The intellectual quality is always there. He 
is interested in the place and time in their 
human relations, likes to suggest a story and 
yet subordinates that interest to the inter- 
pretation of the moment in terms of art. He 
is a true product of our American life, and 
his best pictures will grow in charm and 
value with the growth of our national indi- 
viduality.. Passing from us at the age of 
seventy-four, his work was already done. 
But it is a significant fact that his master- 
pieces are already widely distributed in the 
art museums of our cities where all may see 
and enjoy them. 
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Closet and Altar 


DAILY PROVISION FOR DAILY NEED 


Give us this day our needful bread.—Matt. 
(awl 


All we have to do is to go; we take noth- 
ing with us but our hunger. The feast is 
Christ’s, the invitation is Christ’s, the house 
is Christ’s; the hunger alone is ours. And a 
blessed hunger it is if we feel that only 
Christ can satisfy it—Joseph Parker. 


We ought to go to Christ every day as a 
maid goes to the well. She has not a drop 
of water in the house, and nothing but an 
empty vessel in her hand, but this does not 
distress her. She sings as she goes, because 
there is abundance in the well—Henry Rees. 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for today. 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for today. 

Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to mortify my flesh, 
Just for today. 

Let me no wrong or idle word, 
Unthinking, say; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for today. 

Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season, gay, 

Let me be faithful to thy grace 
Just for today. 


If the gifts of God depended on man’s 
faith, the manna would have vanished very 
quickly. But day after day, through fret 
and sin and cowardice, God held to his pur- 
pose, as he always does, for the long-suffering 
of God is our salvation.—G. H. Morrison. 


I am not careful for what may be a hun- 
dred years hence. He who governed the 
world before I was born shall take care of 
it likewise when I am dead. My part is to 
improve the present moment.—/John Wesley. 


Upon an attentive consideration of your 
complaint it seems to me to amount only to 
this, that though the Lord has done great 
things for you he has not brought you to a 
state of independence of himself, nor released 
you from that impossibility- which all his 
people feel of doing anything without him. 
And is this, indeed, a matter of complaint? 


—John Newton. 
le" 


O God, who carest for us with a 
father’s love, we come in our neces- 
sity of sin and weakness to ask pro- 
vision for this day and faith to rest 
our hearts on thee for all the years. 
We would learn to live without 
anxiety, even as Christ required. 
Feed us with bread sufficient for us. 
Help us to take thy gifts with thank- 
ful hearts, not complaining that 
they are too little, but seeking in 
them the full joy and good thou hast 
intended for us. We thank thee for 
yesterday, when thou didst sustain 
us. We bless thee for thy presence 
today and for the assurance of thine 
unceasing love and care. O thou 
who completest our insufficiency and 
fiflest up the measure of our need 
with punctual and unfailing good, 
reveal thyself and let thy kingdom 
come! In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 
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PRESIDENT. HARADA 


Dr. Tasuku Harada was one of the three 
Asiatics whom the University of Edinburgh 
honored with a degree this past summer. That 
distinction nmreasures’ in part the place which 
he oceupies in the developing Christian life of 
Japan. He had his earlier intellectual training 
at the Doshisha in his own country from which 
institution he came to Yale and graduated at 
the divinity school in 1891, returning then to 
Japan. He was pastor of the oldest and strong- 
est Kumi-ai church, that at Kobe, and when a 
few years ago a capable, judicious leader was 
sought for the Doshisha he was the man 
chosen, and his administration of the institu- 
tion has been noticeably sucéessful. Quiet, re- 
fined, courteous, Dr. Harada is a fine specimen 
of his race as it has been touched by the Chris- 
tian influences of the Occident. He is in this 
country for several months and hopes to make 
substantial progress with his plan to secure an 
endowment for the Doshisha. While here he 
will deliver lectures at Hartford Theological 
Seminary and at Yale Divinity School. 


As chairman of two important committees, 
that on Polity and that on’ Religious Education, 
Dr. Sanders will figure prdminently in the 
Council. But before this he has been heard 
often at state and national gatherings, and he 
is esteemed in many religious and educational 


REY. FRANK K.- SANDERS, D. D. 
circles. Dr. Sanders was during a number of 
years dean of Yale Divinity School, after which 
he was for three years general secretary of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society; and sincé the autumn of 1908 has 
been president of Washburn College. He was 
the first president of the Religious Education 
Association. 


William H. Lewis, president of the National 
Congregational. Brotherhood, is one of the lead- 
ing business men of Seattle. The firm of con- 
tractors to which he belongs has, by use of 
hydraulic methods, accomplished marvelous re- 
sults in reducing the hills and filling the tide 
flats of that city. Mr. Lewis has been a power 
for righteousness in the Northwest. When a 
member of the legislature he had much to do 
with the passing of a law which makes gam- 
bling a felony. A leader in Christian Endea'vor 
ranks he has also been Sunday school superin- 
tendent at Pilgrim Church for a number of 
years, devoting himself particularly to fruitful 
work for boys. To the City Church Extension 


‘tion are some of the leading lawyers, 
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Society, State Home Missionary Society and 
the Y. M. C. A. he has given much of his best 
thought and energy. His pastor, Dr. EB. L. 
Smith, says of him, ‘He has vision, common 
sense and boundless energy, gifts that are ap- 
plied to the advancement of the Kingdom with 
as much enthusiasm as to his own business.” 


WILLIAM H. LEWIS 


A leader of his race and an American negro 
of whom the Congregationalists of the country 
are proud is Rey. H. H. Proctor, D. D., pastor 


REV. H. H. PROCTOR 


of the First Church in Atlanta, Ga. He was a 
vice moderator of the Des Moines. Council, and 
his stalwart form and genial countenance are 
always welcomed at ecclesiastical gatherings 
large and small. He is a graduate of Fisk 
University at Nashville and has done noble 
work as a preacher and pastor in the city 
where he lives. His church has been. pro- 


4 


JOHN GUNCKEL 


nounced by Ernest’ IF’. Abbot of the Outlook the 
best negro. church in the South. He has re- 
eently dedicated a new plant of the institu- 
tional type which affords facilities for prose- 
cuting many kinds of work. In his congrega- 
physi- 
cians and other professional men ‘among the 
negroes of the city.. Dr. Proctor: was instru- 
mental at the time of the Atlanta riot several 
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years ago in checking disorder and promoting 
friendlier relations between the races. The 
governor of the state, the mayor of the city 
and other leading white men sought his counsel 
and co-operation and in many other ways he 
has been recognized by the whites of the city. 


“Guncek,” the newsboys in Toledo call him, 
and the way they say it shows how fond of him 
Well they may be, for he has been 
their friend for twenty years and created an 
institution in their behalf which has become 
one of the places of which the city is proud. 
He is its central personality, and makes it his 
business to look after the unprotected and un- 
fortunate boy life about him. Dr. Forbush says 
of him, “His old battered desk and the Gunck- 
lian Smile and hand grasp are the real things 
in his work for boys.’ Gunckel began his ca- 
reer as a railway man, but his vocation now 
is that of an under shepherd of boys. He will 
be one of the most popular speakers at the 
Brotherhood meetings. 


REV. DOREMUS SCUDDER, D. D. 


Dr. Scudder comes home from Hawaii for a 
short furlough with a record of service that 
proclaims him the worthy bearer of a name 
honored in missionary circles: He gave up an 
attractive Massachusetts pastorate in 1901 in 
order to become missionary of the Hawaiian 
Board, with special oversight of the Japanese 
work. Then he was promoted to the general 
superintendency of all the Congregational mis- 
sions in Hawaii, and :still later the strong Cen- 
tral Union ‘Church in Honolulu seized upon him 
for its pastor. He is the editor of the publica- 
tion known as Vhe Friend and contributes occa- 
sionally to The Oongregationalist and other 
American papers. In earlier years he was a 
missionary in Japan. 


Wherever the Congregational Brotherhood is 
known its genial and hard-working secretary, 
Frank Dyer, is a familiar person, for more than 
any other one man since the inception of the 
movement at Detroit in 1908 he has gone up 
and down the country advocating its claims 
and seeking: to unite the scattered organizations 
in one harmonious body. He gave up the pas- 
torate of a Chicago church in order to do this 
work, and though more than once- invited into 
other fields, he has kept his hand steadily to 
the plow. 


REV. FRANK DYER 
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Dr. Potter’s face and bearing could only be 
those of a man who thinks life is worth living, 
believes in the square deal, and lends a hand. 
He took the pastorate of the Center Church in 
Hartford eleven years ago when only twenty- 


six years old, and has by his preaching main-- 


tained the old-time prestige of that Congrega- 
tional stronghold in the heart of the down-town 
district. He has had alluring offers into other 
fields of Christian service, but finds his present 
relations satisfactory and inspiring. He is a 
trustee of Hartford Theological Seminary and 
active in the Connecticut mission society and 
in our national societies. 


One of the youngest of theological seminary 


“ professors is Dr. Fitch, but, one of the most 


alert and enthusiastic. He is confident in the 
future of Andover Seminary, to become tne 
official head of which he resigned the pastorate 
of Mt. Vernon. Church, Boston. He has unusual 


REV. R. H. POTTER, D.D. 


power in the pulpit and many wish there were 
two of him so that he might continue in the 
pastorate and at tue same time prosecute the 
work which engages and absorbes him. He re- 
ceives the most cordial welcome in the college 
communities which he visits annually. 


Into what ever he undertakes Ozora Davis 
throws himself with the energy and zeal of a 
man with a New England conscience and a 
deep-seated passion for the Kingdom of God. 
At present he is leading Chicago Theological 
Seminary out into a new era of efficiency and 
influence. Before that he fulfilled noteworthy 
pastorates at the South Church, New Britain, 
in Newtonville, Mass., and Springfield, Vt. A 
brilliant scholar and able writer, Dr. 
gragples vigorously with practical affairs. He 
has given especial attention to,the emigrant 
problem, and illustrated in. his New England 
pastorates his idea as to. how the foreign-speak- 
ing people - among us should be welcomed and 


. Americanized. 


If the Boston ‘meetings -had been held six 


- months: ago, Mr. Huget would have figured in 


them as pastor of the Central Church in Gales- 
burg, Ill.; but now he will appear as pastor- 
elect of the Iirst Church in Detroit. He is 


PRES. :-ALBERT P. FITCH, D. D. 
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Davis — 


thoughtful comments on social and 


- welfare. 
~-well‘as on this side the water. 
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about to leave a church of over 1,300 members, 
where he has been the beloved leader for three 
years. Galesburg is a college community, and 


PRES. O. S. DAVIS, D. D. 


Mr. Huget has attracted and molded the large 
number of students who have attended - his 
ehurch. He is a quiet, forceful man who has 
done much already in behalf -of the Kingdom 
and who will do much more if his life is spared. 


REV. J. PERCIVAL HUGET 


Among the younger ministers of New York 
City Mr. Lynch has obtained deserved promi- 
nence because of his versatility and activity in 
many directions. He has been pastor of Pil- 


REV. FREDERIC LYNCH 


grim Church since 1904, and for the last two 
years associate editor of the Christian Work. 
His department, “The Optimist,’ and _ his 
religious 
topics reveal a progressive yet temperate atti- 
tude, as do his books on ‘‘The Hnlargement of 
Life,’ “The Gospel for Today’ and other vol- 
umes. He has been one of Mr. Carnegie’s right 


- hand men in the establishment of the Peace 


Society of New York, and is a strong supporter 
of other movements looking toward the public 
He has many friends in England, as 
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REY. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


In the forefront of the Congregational min- 
istry is the pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, who has just completed twelve years 
of fruitful service there. During this time a 
new: edifice: has: been reared, occupied and made 
a center of. effective ministration: Sundays. and 
week days. » His books are readin! all parts of 
the country, and they are a genuine :contribu- 


tion to the defense and propagation» ofthe ¢ 


Christian faith. His latest volume, entitled; 
“The Building: of. the Church,’’ is soon to. ap- 
pear. 


poration and in 
speaker. 


great demand ias':a_ publi 


An enthusiastic ministerial colleague of Mr. 
Brown on the Pacific Coast recently described 
him as “Abraham Lincoln with the mantle of 
Elijah upon him, and the biggest brother in 
Congregationalism today.” All who know of 
his splendid church in Oakland, his activities 
up and down the Coast and his influence upon 
the students of Leland Stanford University, on 
whose staff of lecturers he is, will incline to 
think that this comment has in it a substantial 
measure of truth. 


REV. CHARLES R. BROWN 


One of the most conspicuous figures in con- 
nection with tke centennial of the American 
Board will be Dr. Daniel Bliss of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut. Through the insti- 
tution of which he was president for thirty- 
eight years he made the influence of his strong 
and winsome personality felt upon. multitudes 
of students, representing the various national- 
ities which congregate at Beirut for the sake 
ef the exceptional intellectual advantages af- 
forded them there. These young Syrians, Mo- 
hammedans, Sikhs, Egyptians have gone far 
and wide into positions of responsibility in 
civic and business life, and the touch of the 
college where they were educated has influenced 
to a marked degree their subsequent careers. 
A great reservoir of moral and spiritual power 
is the Syrian College, and its eminence among 
missionary schools is due in great part to the 
skillful and wise administration of Dr. Bliss, 
assisted by a staff of remarkably able col- 
leagues. He succeeded, on his various trips to 
this country, in interesting large givers, and 
today the college is strongly entrenched in the 
affections of many Americans who have aided 
it in one way and another. Tight years ago 


Dr. Jefferson: is a stanch advocate of 
International Peace, a member of the ¥alé: Cor- z 
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EX-PRES. DANIEL BLISS, D. D. 


Dr. Bliss passed over to his genial and capable 
son Howard the presidential duties, but has 
continued to reside in Beirut. 


If the National Council had gone for its 
1910 meeting to Kansas City, as it seemed 
likely to do three years ago, Mr. Lewis would 
probably have been selected to deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome, for he is pastor of the First 
Church there. He was foremost among the 
brethren who sought to induce the Council to 
hold its meeting in the West at this time. He 
has accepted gracefully a contrary decision and 
will be one of the three pastors from different 
parts of the country who at the Council will 
exalt the solidarity of Congregational fellow- 
ship. Mr. Lewis had his theological training 
at Boston University and Union Seminary. He 
has held pastorates in New York City and 
Worcester, Mass., prior to his acceptance of his 
call to Kansas City in 1906. His preaching has 
proved no less popular on the other side of the 
water than on this, and several years ago he 
issued a volume of sermons preached in Eng- 
land. 


The sterling, self-effacing service of Frank G. 
Woodworth, president of Tougaloo University 
since 1887, constitutes as excellent a piece of 
Christian work as has been performed in the 


REV. ALEXANDER LEWIS, D.D. 


Southland during these last twenty-five years. 
The administration of a large institution de- 
signed for the training -of negroes, with its 
many departments -and branches, calls for ex- 
ceptional gifts, but Dr. Woodworth’s wisdom, 
firmness and gentleness have proved equal to 
con$tant tests. The thousands of black boys 
and girls who have been at Tougaloo since he 
was at its head hold him in high esteem, while 
his character and work have also won recog- 
nition among the leading white citizens in the 
neighboring city of Jackson. At present Tou- 
galoo is instructing annually no less than 500 
students. Industrial, intellectual and moral 
training are wisely blended. President Wood- 
worth comes North occasionally in the interest 
of his work, and was assistant secretary of the 
International Council in Boston in 1899. He 
has written many articles on negro education. 


Dr. Atkins does not voluntarily seek the front 
seats of assemblages, and his comings and 
goings in the world are not accompanied by the 
tooting of horns, but his type of quiet, high- 
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minded ministry will always be appreciated 
even in a noisy.age. Four churches in different 
parts of the country have tested it to their own 
satisfaction. He recently gave up the pastorate 
of the First Church, Detroit, to assume that of 
Central Church in Providence. A scholar, a 


PRES. FRANK G. WOODWORTH 


leader, a speaker, he is gaining each year wider 
appreciation. No speaker at Northfield this last 
Summer made a deeper impression upon the 
audience there. 


REY. G. GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 


Dr. Atkins will preach the annual Brother- 
hood ‘sermon at Park Street Church, Sunday 
morning, Oct: 16. He has always been deeply 
interested in work for men, and the National 
Congregational Brotherhood was organized in 
the First Church, Detroit, two years ago, when 
he was its pastor. In his present charge at 


REY. GEORGH L. CADY, D.D. 


Providence Dr. Atkins has special opportunity 
to influence the students of Brown University, 
many of whom attend his church. 


The West and Hast both have a share in Dr. 
Cady, and in both sections he has a deserved 
reputation as an able. pastor and energetic 
worker in religious, civic and moral movements. 
When he was in Dubuque, Io., he was in the 
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front ranks of a campaign for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. arly in life he had a 
variety of experiences as organizer of Sunday 
schools in the Far West. His first pastorate 
in Iowa was at Iowa City, where his influence 
upon the student element was particularly 
marked. Dr. Cady is one of the busiest of 
Boston pastors and is a frequent speaker at 
clubs and other organizations. He has given 
special attention to industrial problems both 
on the theoretical and practical side, and is a 
good mediator between the church and the 
laboring classes. His subject at the Council is 
Social Equities. 


Mayor Beardsley they still call him every 
now and then in Kansas City, Mo., though it is 
two years: since his term of office expired after 
an unusually successful administration of the 
reform type. But he has continued to make 
his strong personality felt in civic affairs and 


HENRY M. BEARDSLEY 


is always found on the right side of the great 
moral issues. By profession Mr. Beardsley is 
a lawyer and has practiced in Kansas City 
since 1886. He served in both branches of the 
city government for a number of years prior to 
his election as mayor. He is an active sup- 
porter of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and has been president of the Kansas City 
organization, a warm friend of the Brotherhood 
movement and a faithful and extremely sery- 
iceable church member. Fittingly enough he 
has been chosen to give one of the addresses at 
the joint meeting of the Council and the Broth- 
erhood, when The Church and Citizenship is to 
be the main theme. 


Recognized as one of the religious leadérs of 
the world, chairman of the great Edinburgh 
Conference. the moving spirit in the rapidly 
developing work for students in all climes, the 
writer of stirring books, John R. Mott has at- 
tained a position which few reach at his age, or 
indeed at any age. He is a Methodist, but his 
sympathies and activities are limited by no 
denominational relationship. His address in 
connection with the American Board Centennial 
will be one of its most notable features. 


JOHN R. MOTT, LL. D. 
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Her Special Talent 


Another Mary Morison Story 
BY HATTIE VOSE HALL 


Our minister says that everybody has some 
kind of a gift—he doesn’t mean presents but 
- talents—things that you can help the world 
-by. And I couldn’t see that every one has 
talent, though I know a great many people 
have. 

There’s Sarah Keith, she can speak pieces 
the best of any one in school. She’s got the 
greatest memory! She can recite Curfew 

Shall not Ring Tonight just as well as an 
elocutionist—she rolls her R’s the way they 
do. Max says she rolls her R’s and her eyes, 
too, but boys don’t know much about speak- 
ing poetry. They always have to have some 
dry speech to learn. I don’t see how they 
ever do it. 

Well, then there’s Ursula Craig, she can 
paint on china, and she’s only a year older 
than I am, and she got the prize at the 
county fair last fall. And then my brother 
Max—he’s the quickest in mathematics, you 
ought to see how quick he can get his algebra 
lesson. I have to work twice as long over 
mine. I don’t know as Hleanor has any 
special talent, except for being lovely, and 
that is a talent, I really do think, for it cer- 
tainly makes the world happier. 

I asked dear old Grandma Kendall about 
it one day. She’s a Friend, and she’s a very 
old lady, and everybody calls her Grandma. 
So I spoke to her about what the minister 
said, and told her it didn’t seem to me every- 
body had a talent, for certainly I didn’t. 
And she said: ‘The Lord will not require of 
thee what thee has not, only to make a good 
use of what he gave thee, so don’t fret, Mary 
child. Perhaps the ability to keep from 
fretting is a talent he wants thee to culti- 
vate; there are plenty of other people in the 
world to do that.” But that is only what 
any one can do if she tries, and that wasn’t 
what I meant, at all, but a special talent, all 
my own. 

Yesterday morning little Lou came down- 
stairs singing like a bird. That child has a 
special talent, and I think it’s a lovely one. 
She gets it from Mother. Max and I can 
sing, too, but not like that. She was singing 
a little thing they sing in Sunday school: 


“Oh, what can little hands do 
To please the King of Heaven?” 


That made me think that perhaps just 

clever hands are a kind of a talent, though it 
isn’t the one I would choose, because it is 
more fun to have something other people 
don’t have, and that they admire and wonder 
at. And I really am quick with my fingers, 
like Father and Max. : 
_ Mother said to Louie: ‘“‘Here’s something 
your little hands can do for me, my dear. 
Just peel these apples, please, and remember 
to cut the peeling thin. 

I don’t suppose Lou wanted to peel apples 
very much, just then, for it was Saturday 
morning, and she had her doll, Stella Starr, 
jin her arms, and was going to take her out 
for an airing. But we always help Mother 
some, Saturday mornings, and so she put 
Stella down and began on the apples. They 
were for a pudding I was making. I’m learn- 
ing to cook, and I like it. We had the pud- 
ding for dinner, and Father said it was good, 
and Max had three helps, so I think he liked 
it, too. 

After dinner Father said: “Mother, if you 
can spare Mary this afternoon I’m going to 
take her with me to the Junction. I’ve a 
case there that needs a handy pair of hands.” 
Mother said she could spare me, and I ran 
upstairs and put on plenty of warm clothes, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For the Children 


and Father had Snowdrop all harnessed by 
the time I was ready, and we fairly flew over 
the snow. A doctor has to have a swift 
horse, of course, and I love sleighing—the 
feeling of it, and the sound of it, too, the 
sleigh-bells make such gay music, and the 
cutting air makes your cheeks so red, and you 
feel so bright and wide awake. 

We were all too short a time on the way, 
and when we drew up at the minister’s I was 
surprised. 

“Why, you didn’t tell me we were coming 
to the Raymond’s!” I said. ‘Who is sick?” 

“Mrs. Raymond,” answered Father. 

“TI supposed you wanted me to help out in 
some poor family,” I said, as I got out, and 
Father fastened Snowdrop and put a blanket 
on her. 

“Well, I guess you are needed here, all 
right. The cook is away, and Mr. Raymond 
has all he can do to take care of his wife, 
and Margaret has her hands full with the 
boys. The cook can’t come back till day 
after tomorrow.” 

Mr. Raymond came to the door himself. 
He was glad to see Father, but he said: 
“T’m afraid I must ask Mary to go out in 
the kitchen if she wants to see Margaret. 
She’s got her hands full out there.” 

“Mary will help her out,” said Father, 
going upstairs. “That’s what she came for.” 

I think if you had seen that kitchen you 
would think Margaret needed helping out. 
She’s only twelve, and she has helped her 
mother take care of the boys, and she hasn’t 
had time to learn to do the kitchen work. I 
guess she was glad to see me. She had 
Tommy, he’s the youngest and the mischiey- 
ousest of the boys, tagging at her skirts, and 
James and John were sailing boats in the 
kitchen sink, and she was trying to get the 
dinner dishes piled in some sort of shape so 
as to wash them. The kitchen is little, and 
so many boys filled it all up. 

“James,” I said, “it is lovely out of doors 
this afternoon, why don’t you and John take 
your sleds out in the yard? You could take 
Tommy along and have a fine time. Go get 
your coats, and I’ll help you put them on. 
And you can wear your rubber boots. There’s 


some fine snow to wade in over in the 
corner.” 
They went, quick enough. I’ve noticed 


that if you suggest something to children they 
generally are anxious to do it. When we got 
their things on, and they were out of the 
room, [I asked Margaret where the dishpan 
was. 

“O Mary, you needn’t help wash dishes!” 
she said. “It is such disagreeable work, and 
it makes your hands all rough, and there are 
such a heap of them.” 

“T don’t keep my hands in long enough to 
hurt them,” I said, and I got the dishmop 
and began, and Margaret took a wiping-towel, 
and I told her I always timed myself when 
I had anything to do, you really get ahead a 
lot faster that way. 

“Tt is twenty minutes of three, and I think 
if we hurry we can get them done by the time 
the clock strikes,’ I said. 

Margaret. didn’t think we could, but we 
raced each other, to see if she could get them 
wiped as fast as I got them washed, and we 
had lots of fun over it, and it lacked two 
minutes of three when I rinsed the last dish- 
towel and put the dishpan away. : 

“Well, there!” said Margaret, “I never 
knew any one could have fun wiping dishes 
before. I always hate to do it.” 

“You won’t mind them much if you always 
have plenty of hot water and dry towels,” I 
said. ‘Dishes aren’t half bad then.” ' 

Father came in just as we finished. ‘Well, 
Margaret,” he said, “how do you like your 
new kitchen helper?’ 
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Margaret laughed. “I think she’s fine, Dr. 
Morison. I wish I could have her all the 
time.” 

“Well, you can have her two hours more, 
for I have to go further, but I’ll be back for 
her at five. We must get home to supper if 
we can.” 

Then he went, and we went up to Marga- 
ret’s room to see.some birthday presents she 
had just had, and while we were looking at 
them her father came in, 

“Do you suppose you could make an oyster 
stew, Margaret?” he asked. “The doctor said 
Mamma could have some, and I’ve just been 
out for them.” 

Margaret shook her head. ‘No, I’m afraid 
I couldn’t, the cook-book mixes me all up.” 

Oyster stew is really one of the easiest 
things in the world to make, and Mother 
showed me how, and I’ve made it several 
times, so I told Mr. Raymond I thought Mar- 
garet and I could make one for her mother. 
It wasn’t a hard thing to do. 

He was pleased, and we went back to the 
kitchen again, and I showed Margaret that 
when the fringes open the oysters are rare 
done, and that is the proper way to serve 
them, and they only need to stay a little 
while in the hot milk, and you must have the 
bowls they are served in hot, and not to boil 
the butter, for those things the cook-books 
don’t. always tell. I knew what she meant 
about the cook-book’s mixing her up, because 
it does me, when I don’t have Mother there 
to explain things. 

Margaret carried a small bowlful up to her 
mother, and when she came back I showed 
her how to make dropped biscuit for supper, 
and when we had made those, the boys came 
in from playing, and they were cold. Little 
Tommy was crying, his fingers were so cold, 
and I’m used to children, so I put his little 
hands into cold water, and that helped them 
right away. 

I asked Margaret if she didn’t think mak- 
ing pulled molasses candy was a good way to 
amuse the boys, if it is messy. Her father 
said we might, and we had lots of fun, and I 
didn’t think it could be five o’clock when 
Father got back. 

Mr. Raymond went out to the sleigh, and 
he said, “Dr. Morison, this girl of yours is 
one of the fortunate people who are not only 
willing to lend a hand, but who possess a pair 
that’s worth lending.” And then he said to 
me, “We are greatly obliged, my dear Mary, 
and Mrs. Raymond wished me to tell you her 
stew was delicious.” 

“J was glad I could help, and I kept think- 
ing about what -he said after we started for 
home. I do like to be praised. I suppose 
any one ought not to care for that, but it 
always makes me happy. Then I got to 
thinking of Sarah’s beautiful talent for read- 
ing, and how well Ursula ean paint, and it 
didn’t seem much just to cook and do house- 
work beside those accomplishments, and I 
said, “Father, wouldn’t it be nice if every 
one had a talent?” 

I suppose he was thinking about a case, 
for he didn’t answer, and I had to ask him 
over. 

“A talent?’ he asked. 
mean, dear?’ Be ay, 

“Why—elocution, like. Sarah Keith, or 
painting, like Ursula Craig, or a lovely voice 
to sing, like little Lou?” 

Father turned and looked at me, and then 
he began to laugh. But it wasn’t funny to 
me.“ 

“Don’t you think it is lovely to have a 
beautiful voice to sing?’ I asked. 

Then Father stopped laughing, for he saw 
it was a real trouble. And he said: “Indeed 
I do, and I beg your pardon for laughing, 
but it seemed so odd to me that a girl who 
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has such unusual practical gifts as you have 
should be sighing after any other accomplish- 
ment. If you had lived as long as I have, 
my dear daughter, you would appreciate the 
truth that one capable pair of hands, with a 
good heart and a sensible head behind them, 


is worth all the elocutionists in the world, . 


as long as this old planet continues to be a 
place where kind ministry is needed. Don’t 
you remember the old verse? 


“(The best gift man can offer 
To the love of God, be sure, 

Is kindness to his little ones 
And bounty to his poor.’ ” 


Then he asked me who was the most truly 
admirable woman I knew and that I felt the 
greatest respect for, and the greatest desire 
to. be like. Of course he knew I would say 
Mother, for she is truly lovely, everybody 
knows that. And then he said: ‘Has your 
mother any accomplishment besides her lovely 
voice to sing? How often do you hear that? 
She is too busy a woman to spend much time 
at her piano. But she is never too busy to 
go’ where there is need of. her capable hands, 
er, too muchengrossed in her own affairs not 
to listen patiently to.any one in trouble, or 
to. speak a’ kind word of-sympathy and cheer. 
And do you suppose’ the people in this town 
would love her more if she could paint china, 
or embroider sunflowers on burlap? People 
sometimes admire those things, but they love 
your mother, and love is what counts.” 

“Would you really rather I’d just be capa- 
ble and not. talented?” 

“T really would, my dear. It is a great 
comfort to me that you inherit your mother’s 
capable hands, and I’m glad to think, dear, 
her kind heart, too.” 

That made me happy again, for I think it 
is the greatest compliment to be even the 
least little bit like Mother. But I said: ‘The 
minister’s family aren’t poor. htyyisn't 
‘bounty’ to them that the verse means, is it?” 

“ ‘Bounty’ doesn’t always have to be of the 
hands, my dear. And it is as necessary to be 
kind to the minister’s ‘little ones’ as it is to 
Terence O’Brien and his sister, Bridget— 
no more, no less.” 

When we got home Mother: asked Father 
if we’d had a good time on our ride, it was 
such lovely sleighing weather. And he said 
he enjoyed it because he had been preaching 
me a sermon. He didn’t see why a doctor 
couldn’t be a minister sometimes. 

Mother. smiled and she asked, ““‘What was 
your text, John?” 

He laughed, and then he said, “Just look 
in the glass, Sweetheart, and you'll see my 
text.” 

Little Lou was so surprised she didn’t know 
what he meant. But Max did, and he said, 
“He means Mother, Louie—she’s a good ex- 
ample for Mary, she sure is!” 

So I don’t feel the. same about accomplish- 
ments, for if Father and Mother are satisfied 
with just capable hands, I ought to be. And 
I mean to lend them whenever I have a 
chance, as long as they are all the talent I 
have. 


A Child’s Prayer 


We thank thee, Father up in heaven, 
For all the blessings thou hast given, 
For home and friends and daily food, 
And everything that is so good. 


We thank thee for the work and play 
That come to us from day to day. 
For Jesus’ love and Jesus’ care 
That travel with us everywhere. 


Help us to be both kind and true, 
To do the thing we ought to do; 
Kkeep us free from sin and blame, 
And save us all, in Jesus’ name. 


Epwin Oscoop GROVER. 
New Yes Otty. 
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A Song of Confidence 


BY FRANCES W. SWEETSER 


Lord, I would feel thy presence near, 
Feel it—yet know no fear. 

Yea, daily praises would I give 
That in thy sight I live. 


When love is warm and faith shines bright, 
Thou art my soul’s delight; 

But sin is here and clouds will rise 

To darken all my skies. 


My heart lies open to thy view, 
O thou most just and true! 

How can I bear thy searching eye 
When thou my ways dost try? 


For oft I wander from thy side 

In selfishness and pride; 

My love grows cold, yet, Lord, I pray, 
Oh, cast me not away! 


Show me thy love; thy justice stay, 
And lead me in thy way; 

So shall I feel thy presence near 
And never know a fear. 


The Joys of Hospitality 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


It is a fashion of the day to entertain one’s 
friends, and like all other fashions, it has 
been so often abused and misunderstood that 
it is well to remind one’s self of the true 
meaning of hospitality. In the highest sense, 
hospitality is opening one’s heart and home 
to another. The two doors must swing open 
together to make the welcome complete. If 
they are allowed to stand ajar, then will the 
passer-by be the more readily-seen. In pro- 
portion to congeniality do they open more 
and more, and to the few closest and dearest 
intimates, they are always flung wide. Hos- 
pitality, thus understood, is a privilege which 
almost every one may in some measure en- 
joy. The outer forms of entertainment must 
vary with time, strength, means and many 
other circumstances, but a hospitable spirit 
finds some outlet under the most limited con- 
ditions. The person who thinks he cannot 
afford to entertain misses altogether the es- 
sential spirit of the thing, and loses one of 
the finest joys of life. 

In modern usage hospitality includes some 
sort. of refreshment offered to the invited 
guest. It ranges from the cup of tea, for 
a single caller, to the elaborate feast for a 
great company. For the time being, your 
guest is thus made one of the family. ‘The 
breaking of bread together is a sort of mystic 
rite by which a friend is initiated into the 
social fellowship of your home. All stiffness 
and formality vanish before the homely occu- 
pation of eating and drinking. Host and 
guest are brought together in the simplest 
and frankest relations. 

We are all at our best in our own homes. 
Here are the surroundings which we our- 
selves have shaped to fit our own needs and 
tastes. Here we are free from all self-con- 
sciousness. Here we command the situation. 
It is in the home that we can best express 
ourselves to our friends, and best share with 
them the thoughts and interests which are 
dearest to us. It is here that they truly 
come to know us. 

In opening the home to others we multi- 
ply indefinitely our own enjoyment of it. 
In honor of the visitors, we don the best 
clothes we should not otherwise feel justified 
in wearing; for their pleasure we bring forth 
books, curios, pictures, collections, which we 
would not otherwise take the time to exam- 
ine; for their coming the house is swept and 
garnished till we are surprised that it looks 
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so fine; for their delectation we prepare the 
extra luxuries which relieve the monotony 
of the home dietary. We seem to see our 
own home idealized through the eyes of our 
guests. They discover new beauties and ad- 
vantages in our surroundings to which long 
familiarity has made us oblivious. Their 
appreciation warms the heart. If they have 
a good time, how much more do we! In pro- 
portion to our own giving, do we receive, in 
good measure, pressed down and running 
over. 

Hospitality affords one of the most beauti- 
ful forms of ministry. There are so many 
homeless folks in the world that we who 
have homes ought to give out of the abund- 
ance of our home happiness. The young men 
and women of our large cities, who have left 
their country homes to join the army of 
wage-earners or students, the older people 
and “derelicts,” whose own homes have been 
broken up. and who fill the middle-class 
boarding houses and small hotels—how 
grateful to them is the family dinner in a 
cosy home, where every one may have a 
“second helping’! There are the country 
people who long for the sights and shopping 
of the city, and the tired city folk who sigh 
for the rest of the country—how delightful 
for the one class the city invitation, and for 
the other the summons to the country! 
With thoughtful discrimination, hospitality 
fits the right guest into the right place at the 
right time and all the rest is easy. ‘An 
atmosphere of friendliness” is the pretty 
phrase in which a clever woman described a 
newly established home she had been visit- 
ing. Surely no more precious ornament 
could a home possess—and it is the quality 
which makes for hospitality. For true hos- 
pitality should hit the happy medium _ be- 
tween stiffness and effusiveness, between fru- 
gality and extravagance—it should be just 
pure friendliness. 

The method of entertainment should ac- 
cord with the whole scale of living. Nothing 
is more vulgar than the attempt to overdo. 
It is a precarious undertaking to depart too 
far from the usual customs of the household. 
Even the most carefully instructed husband 
may blunder, and the small boy of the fam- 
ily can never be depended upon. Where 
dainty food, pretty accessories and conven- 
ient service are every-day matters, as they 
may and should be in every modern house- 
hold, no hostess need ever fear to entertain 
a guest. 

The last test of hospitality is the welcome 
to the unexpected guest. To receive the new- 
comer heartily, and without apparent incon- 
venience, to give him the freedom of your 
home, to treat him as one of the family 


without any ado, to save him the mortifying : 


sense of being an intruder—this is the most 
tactful form of hospitality. 

It is indeed an essential feature of the 
hostess’s tact to allow every guest, whether 


invited or unexpected, an opportunity to give 


as well as to receive. -Have we not all ex- 
perienced the misery of visiting people who 


“made company” of us, never letting us lift 


a finger to share the household tasks, never 
leaving us a moment to ourselves, and com- 
pletely wearing us out with “amusements”? 
Nothing can make a guest more wretched 
than the sense of being a care and a burden. 
True delicacy makes the sense of obligation 
mutual. 

Scarcely any good thing has been so much 
imitated as hospitality, but it is never diffi- 
cult to distinguish the genuine from the per- 
functory. Hospitality to pay social debts 
or to secure social advancement; hospitality 
for business motives or professional pur- 
poses; hospitality, in short, for any reason 
whatever but true kindness of heart is an 
empty and joyless form. Cultivated as. a 
social grace, it becomes one of the finest of 
the fine arts; incorporated in the essential 
tissue of the domestic fabric, it is the erown- 
ing glory of the home. ‘ ; 
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Among the New Books 


JohnEBrown of Osawatomie 


A little more than half a century ago John 
Brown was hanged in Harpers Ferry, Va. 
Much water has run under the bridges since 
his violent protest against slavery stirred the 
states that held men as chattels to panic and 
confirmed the purpose of the leaders of dis- 
union as well as of the agitators for abolition 
in the North. Brown’s violence cannot be 
called in any proper sense the cause, but it 
was certainly a provocative occasion for the 
conflict which was approaching. 

We have had biographies of John Brown, 


but they have been the appreciations of sym- _ 


pathizers, or the depreciations of enemies. 
The lapse of the half century has seemed to 
Oswald Garrison Villard, himself the grand- 
son of one of Brown's fellow-leaders of agi- 
tation in the abolition cause, a call for a full 
and impartial, if sympathetic life. John 
Brown, A Biography Fifty Years After 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 net), is certainly 
full, though possibly not exhaustive of the 
rich oral and documentary material. It is 
almost a work for research rather than for 
reading. One becomes weary along the way 
with detours in pursuit of detailed and sec- 
ondary fact. The biography is here, but the 
elements 6f it are not co-ordinated or with- 
drawn from the mass of cumbering environ- 
ment. 

What are we to think of this amazing 
story of a man who came to embody for two 
halves of the republic the most radical views 
in regard to slavery? We shall be nearer a 
sound judgment if we rehearse the bare out- 


lines of his strange character and life. 
Brown came of Connecticut stock, was 
trained in the Calvinism which took its 


authority rather from the Old Testament 
than the New, belonged to the generation of 
the great migrations, fought with wild beasts 
and wrestled with wild men in the pioneer 
days of Ohio. He was a deeply religious 
soul, upon whom came more and more that 
sense of being sent which marks the prophet. 
As a boy of twelve he had learned the lesson 
of what bondage meant to the slave in the 
house of a slaveholder. This lesson was con- 
firmed by long experience as a station-keeper 
on the Underground Railroad in helping fugi- 
tives on their way to Canada, .What it 
meant to the white man he learned in con- 
tact with the border ruffians in Kansas. He 
was the most masterful of men in his own 
family and among his followers, arbitrary 
and secretive; but singularly defective in ex- 
ecutive and organizing qualities, practically 
all of his business ventures being failures. 
To such a man, shut up by defective edu- 
cation to his own thoughts of life, God, as 
conceived by him in his own image, seemed 
much in need of men who would push for- 
ward and hasten the fulfillment of his pur- 
poses without pity and without fear. After 
the burning of Lawrence by the slaveholders 
of Kansas, Brown pushed matters to a pub- 
lie climax by the cold-blooded murder of five 
of his troublesome neighbors. The country 
needed an object lesson of the will of God, 
and he gave in the spirit of Joshua among 
the Canaanites. To give God’s plans a 
further shove, he planned the raid on the 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry. He had the cour- 


~age and tenacity to dare, however unwisely, 


in God’s service. And God used him, as he 
desired, to hasten on the crisis and as a name 
of power to lead and hearten men, in their 
struggle for a great deliverance. 

Such a life story must be full of strange 
matter, attractive and repellent. The reader 
must bring to Mr. Villard’s comprehensive 
pages large supplies of patience. | He will 
need to use his own imagination to get be- 
hind the text to the real attractive power 
which made the hero one of the large figures 


of national transition. But the appeal to 
admiration, even to sympathy is there and is 
nowhere more potent than in the wonderful 
little chapter of autobiography with which 
the story opens. If Virginia had only known, 
it would have sentenced the “traitor and in- 
citer to insurrection” to write his autobiog- 
raphy before it hanged him. He would have 
done it—and what a book it would have 
made! 

In research and industry Mr. Villard’s 
work merits the highest praise. He has gath- 
ered richly and comprehensively and writes 
with intelligent sympathy, although with lit- 
tle ease or charm. But by study of his ma- 
terial we get a new and most instructive 
glimpse of that America of half a century 
ago, with its sectionalism, its enthusiasms, 
its simplicity, the hard problems that tested 
the capacity of the fathers and the vital char- 
acters that moved upon the stage. Brown 
moves apart, one of the most vital of them 
all, simple, strong in native dignity, persist- 
ent in purpose, the embodiment of a great 
movement, in spite of all his errors a martyr 
in the cause of human liberty 


The Fight for Conservation 


A book which hardly needs advertising be- 
yond giving its title and the name of the 
author is U'he Fight for Conservation, by Gif- 
ford Pinchot (Doubleday, Page. 60 cents 
net). It contains articles and addresses in 
which is much discussion and important in- 
formation, Mr. Pinchot is in earnest and 
believes that the time is short for effective 
protest against the domination of the country 
by special interests. “If we fail,” he says, 
“the great interests, increasing their control 
of our natural resources will thereby con- 
trol the country more and more and the 
rights of the people will fade into the privi- 
leges of concentrated »wealth.” There are 
chapters on Waterways, Better Times on the 
Farm, Public Spirit, The Moral Issue, An 
Equal Chance, ete. Twelve chapters in all, 
of stirring, vigorous discussion of fundamen- 
tal issues. Whoever wishes intelligent under- 
standing of one of the most important ques- 
tions before the American people should read 
this little book, 


Stories 


No living novelist brings us a tale with 
more enjoyment in the telling than S. R. 
Crockett. When he is at his best, as he 
decidedly is in Love’s Young Dream (Mac- 
millan. $1.50), he carries us along in a de- 
lightful atmosphere of romance and swift 
movement. We have here the rural Scotland 
which he knows so well and the Edinburgh 
which every Scotchman loves. The scene 
opens in Galloway in the time of smugglers 
before the middle of the last century. The 
people are good to know. Mary Lyon, the 
ruling spirit of the big, hospitable farmhouse, 
especially is drawn with delightful humor 
and power. : 

When Louis XV. was King of France that 
unfortunate country was ruled by Madame 
de Pompadour, of whom it is written that 
“for twenty years she made and unmade 
ministers at her will and changed the whole 
face of the foreign policy of France.’ Those 
are the days described in Petticoat Rule, by 
Baroness Orezy (Doran. $1.20 net), al- 
though not the King’s mistress but the wife 
of his Minister of Finance, Lydie d’EKglinton 
is the heroine. The plot begins and ends 
with the episode of the brief and treacherous 
relations of France with Charles Edward, 
“The Young Pretender,’ with whose fate the 
heroine is intimately concerned. The tale 
moves slowly at first but presently increases 
in interest. and gives a vivid picture of the 


decadent period of French history preceding 
the great Revolution. 

Those who remember ‘‘Peter Homunculus” 
with delight will welcome another book by 
Gilbert Cannan. Devious Ways (Duffield. 
$1.50), like its predecessor, is the study of 
a strange, poetic, dreamy lad. The boy’s 
father first married a woman of too fine per- 
sonality, incapable of making anything out of 
him, who, dying, left him four children. He 
then married a coarse, pushing, clever woman 
who forced him to succeed. The book com- 
mences with this woman’s advent into the 
family and details the effect of her character 
on the sensitive David, the oldest boy, one 
who inherits all his mother’s fineness. He 
runs away, travels the world, is an amazing 
success; The story is told with all the sub- 
tile humor and imaginative insight of its 
predecessor, but will be more popular because 
it really has a plot. 


Briefer Mention 


A charming, short story by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, who wrote ‘The Toy Shop,” 
is The Flowers (Harpers. 50 cents net). 
It tells how a florist, with the tender heart 
of a child, succeeded in producing a beautiful 
white rose with Jacqueminot perfume, and 
winning a double reward. 


Pictures and historical material relating 
to Ye Olde Meeting House in Burlington, 
Mass., have been gathered by Martha Sewell 
Curtis in a little volume which is of more 
than local interest. The field is enlarged by 
taking in the story of the town and of the 
famous Sewell house, so long the home of the 
pastors and famous in song and story. 


The 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Hatfield, Mass., gave occasion for the prep- 
aration of its story in A History of Hatfield, 
by Daniel White Wells and Reuben Field 
Wells (E. C. H. Gibbons, Springfield, Mass.). 
It is such a rich, local, personal and genea- 
logical storehouse of fact and tradition as 
few towns could supply material for. 


A genial and entertaining account of his 
life experiences by a well-known Massachu- 
setts lawyer is found in George A. Torrey’s 
A Lawyers Recollections In and Out of 
Court (Little, Brown. $1.50 net). His 
childhood in Fitchburg is interestingly de- 
scribed, and many of the leaders of the bar 
are characterized in description and anec- 
dote. 


A striking but hardly plausible suggestion 
is made in The Tragedy of Hamlet, by Henry 
Frank (Sherman, French. $1.50 net), that 
in the scenes with the ghost “Shakespeare 
antedated modern science by many centuries” 
it being evident that he understood.and de- 
scribed the workings of the sub-conscious 
imagination and the powers of telepathic 
projection. 


In two volumes Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
continues his study. outlines, The Analyzed 
Bible (Revell. 2 vols., each $1.00 net), 
through Isaiah. We have spoken of the 
method, which: the author calls “a telescopic 
view of the Scriptures.” The brevity of the 
comment and the clearness of the analysis 
call the user of these books to individual 
study and thought. 


Readers who are interested in psychical 
research will find material of value in Be- 
yond the Borderline of Life, by Gustavus 
Myers (Ball Pub. Co... $1.00 net): It is 
“a summing up of the scientific investigation 
of Psychic Phenomena” and contains consid- 
erable material concerning Mrs. Piper, Palla- 
dino and others, including Carrington’s ‘an- 
swer to Professor Miinsterberg. 
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Last Teachings to the Disciples 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


Ill. The Way of the Merciful 


Again remind your pupils that in this 
lesson, as in the two preceding, Christ is 
answering the question of the disciples 
(Matt. 24: 8). Point out that this lesson, 
like the others, is a parable based on the 
same counsel (chap. 24: 42). Its. imagery 
is the same as that in Matt. 24: 30, 31 ex- 
panded. In these final sayings the writer of 
this Gospel summarizes the teachings of our 
Lord in these main points. 

1. The division of all mankind into two 
classes. This is fundamental in Christ’s 
teachings. Point out as illustrations the 
wheat and the chaff (Matt. 8: 12) ; the hon- 
est and the hypocrites (chap. 6: 2, 5, 16; 
7: 13-20) ; the wise and the foolish builder 
(7: 24-27); the wheat and the tares (13: 
24-30); the good and the bad fishes (18: 
47-50). In the two previous lessons the 
same division is presented in the wise and 
the foolish virgins, the profitable and un- 
profitable servants. Everywhere the great 
fact is the final separation of one class from 
the other. In this closing parable the sepa- 
ration vividly culminates and is left as 
Christ’s last message to mankind. 

2. All mankind are judged by Christ ac- 
cording to their treatment of their fellowmen. 
He is the supreme judge because he is the 
Son of Man (John 5: 22, 28, 27). He as- 
sumed this title as being above all others the 
representative of humanity, united on one 
side with mankind and on the other with the 
Father of mankind (Matt. 10: 40; John 10: 
80; 12: 44, 45). He knows men (John 2: 
25) and judges them in the spirit and with 
the discernment of the Father, according to 
their disposition and ruling motive (1 Sam. 
16: 7; John 7: 24). The separation be- 
tween the two classes occurs before the 
judgment is pronounced (Matt. 25: 383). 
The ground of judgment in all cases is the 
disposition of those judged toward their fel- 
lowmen who need help (chap. 25: 34-36; 
41-48). 

3. This basis of judgment is a perpetual 
surprise to both classes. Those on the right 
hand of the king are astonished at his rea- 
son for putting them there (vs. 37-89) and 
so are those on the left (v. 44). It was 
always a surprise to the Hebrews. They in- 
sisted that if they faithfully performed the 
service of worship according to the ritual, 
observed feast and fast days, gave liberally 
to the temple treasury and offered the sacri- 
fices of the law, they belonged in the class 
with the righteous. The prophets spoke 
plainly that this was not the judgment of 
God, but the people did not heed (Isa. 1: 
11-15). The prophets preached exactly what 
Jesus proclaimed as his final message, only 
as less clearly related to him (Micah 6: 
6-8). Jesus had constantly taught it (Com- 
pare Luke 18: 11, 12 with Matt..5: 20). 
Yet it is still a surprise to men that God 
classes them according to their disposition 
toward their fellowmen. Abou ben Adhem 
is today hardly the type of Christian most 
approved in the Christian Church. Many 
surprises await us in the judgment by Christ 
of mankind (Matt. 19: 28-80). 

4. To love men as Christ loves them is 
to serve Christ. Does he call only those on 
his right hand his brethren (y. 40)? 
love is universal (John 8: 16), else he would 
not have offered himself on the cross for all 
men, praying for those who crucified him 
(Luke 23: 33, 84). Therefore, to help any 
human being in need of any sort, to help all 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Oct. 16. The Last Judgment. Matt. 25: 
31-46, 


lahice = 


men, is to serve Christ. To feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, comfort the afflicted, in 
sickness, bereavement, prison, disappoint- 
ment, is to do this service to the Son of 
Man, who gave himself for each and every 
one of them (vy. 40). To do this service 
‘with the disposition to help every one to be- 
come the best that is possible for him is to 
come very close into fellowship with Christ, 
even for those who never heard his name. 
Even what seems the smallest service in his 
spirit enters into character as an abiding 
possession (Matt. 10: 42). 

5. The test of righteousness is love to 
men as the ruling principle of life. Jesus 
taught that to do to each one and to all 
men what you wish to have men do to you 
is the sum of the teaching of the law and the 
prophets, that is, of the Holy Scriptures 
(Matt. 7: 12). To love God supremely and 
your neighbor as yourself is the substance 
of religion, he said (chap. 22: 387-40). No 
one loves God who does not love men as 
brethren (1 John 4: 20). Whoever unself- 
ishly loves his neighbor has fulfilled the 
whole law of God (Rom. 13: 8; Gal. 5: 14). 
Such love, all embracing, is the highest good, 
the greatest thing in the world (1 Cor. 13) 
and the revealer of the greatest. ‘‘Hvery one 
that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God.” “He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light.” 

6. To love men as Christ loves them is to 
inherit eternal life (v.34). The Kingdom of 
God was prepared for them from the begin- 
ning. Jesus did not say that the eternal fire 
was prepared for those on the king’s left 
hand, but for ‘“‘the devil ‘and his angels.” 
Eternal life is a blissful state of being. It 
is the abiding condition of all who love as 
Christ loves. Wternal punishment is the op- 
posite of this—the abiding condition of those 
who do not love (v. 46). You cannot be 
sure from these words that either condition 
is endless conscious joy or pain. The word 
translated ‘‘eternal” may express. the quality 
of being and not include any reference to 
duration of time. 

The sum of Christ’s message to mankind is 
in this picture with which he closed his 
teaching. It makes love to men the highest 
good, the life to be most coveted, and the 
want of that love the thing most to be 
dreaded. It presents to us the Saviour of 
mankind as the embodiment and expression 
of love (John 15: 18; Matt. 20: 28). 


What are the Organizations 
For 


The church is organized for service; it is 
no less the church when its members, or any 
few of them, come together and organize for 
a definite purpose than the nation is less the 
United States when the state legislatures 
meet to make laws in their own sphere. As 
the church lives for the building up of the 
Kingdom of God, so do all its societies. 
That is the test by which they must be tried 
and their efficiency is the measure of their 
worth. 


A hundred years ago the members of the 
church were not highly organized or much 
differentiated in their methods of service. 
All met for worship. Certain activities of 
teaching were allotted to the minister. The 
deacons had charge of their own special 
work. There was not even a Sunday school. 
Now we hear complaints that there are too 
many organizations. The Sunday school in 
its different branches, the Hndeavor Society 
or its equivalent young people’s association, 
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the societies of the women for various kinds 
of work, the multiplicity of committees, seem 
to get in the way of the work of the church 
as a whole. ; 

If they do so, however, it is because they 
are not engaged in their chief business of 
service. When all the members of a church 
are thoroughly loyal to Christ, they will not 
find themselves separated but united by any 
well considered plan which calls each to a 
definite task and opportunity. Shall I be 
less interested in the home because my task 
is to help in one way rather than another? 
If so, the fault is in my narrow vision and 
defective loyalty. 


It is natural, of course, to magnify that 
part of the work with which we are best 
acquainted and in which we are most en- 
gaged. Things that are near seem large. 
And as it seldom happens that in any part 
of the work we can get all the attention and 
help that we think is needed, the temptation 
to complain is one which needs to be resisted. 
We are teachers in the Sunday school, per- 
haps, and think it is neglected. We want to 
bring all the forces of the church to its aid. 
Or we would magnify the missionary society, 
or the midweek meeting. But the relative 
importance of the different kinds of work 
must be for the study of the leaders. They 
must proportion the activities of the con- 
gregation as best they can and we must hold 
up their hands and make the most of their 
decisions. 

The difficulty is not so much that there are 
too many organizations, as that too few are 
willing to accept responsibility by identifying 
themselves with any active and aggressive 
work for Christ. If by your study of an 
organization in the church you can be sure 
that it is doing mischief, or doing no good, 
then you have at least a good reason for 
identifying yourself with some other. But 
the failures of those who are trying to do 
the work of the church are not matters for 
public discussion, much less for public re- 
proof and complaint. A barren tree must 
finally be cut down. But first let us ferti- 
lize and dig about it. If an organization 
useful elsewhere seems to be barren in your 
ehurch, that may be a special call for you 
humbly, prayerfully and with patient study 
and persevering endeavor to help to turn its 
failure into success. ; 


Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 9-15. What 
are the Organizations For? Acts 6: 1-7; 
Eph. 4: 11-16. What should be the object 
of all church organizations? Are we in 
danger of having too many? Which do you 
consider the most important? Are there eyi- 
dences of spiritual growth in this church as 
a direct result of some organization? 


Women and the Ballot 


Under the provisions of the Michigan Con- 
stitution, supposed to be a model affair when 
approved by the people two years ago, women 
taxpayers may vote on questions of bond 
issues and municipal ownership. This con- 
cession in suffrage was made by the constitu- 
tional convention at the conclusion of a vig- 
orous campaign by advocates of women suf- 
frage. In Detroit in November there comes 
up, in addition to several issues of bonds, the 
long-expected and much-discussed question 
of municipal ownership of street railways. 
Detroit has been the center of all agitation 
for three-cent fares since 1893. Since that 
time, too, the street railway matter has held 
a secure place as the paramount municipal 
issue. On this great local question it is esti- 
mated that 20,000 Detroit women are eligible 
to vote. Only 600, or three per cent. of the 
number, were interested enough to register. 
Can it be that the women, with their usual 


perversity, want merely the right to vote and, - 


having attained it, care nothing about it?— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. . 
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Boston’s Church Federation 


The fruition of six years of patient seed- 
sowing and preparation by the Massachusetts 
Federation came on Sept. 26 in the organiza- 
tion of a Boston Federation. upon the New 
York model. Last June a convention of all 
the city churches was called to elect repre- 
sentatives on the directorate of Boston— 
1915 and to consider permanent organization. 
Sixty churches were represented and unan- 
imously voted to form a Federation, appoint- 
ing a committee to report a constitution in 
the fall, Rev. F. B. Richards of South Boston 
being chairman. 

The recent meeting, though somewhat 
smaller because called so early in the season, 
represented thirty churches, including nine 
Congregational. The report, amended after 
careful discussion to include Greater Boston, 
was unanimously adopted; and officers were 
elected: president, Rey. Francis H. Rowley, 
D. D.; vice-presidents, Rev. F. B. Richards, 
Rey. G. L. Paine; secretary, Rey. C. R. 
Hliot, D.D. Suggestions for the first year’s 
work, drafted by Field Secretary Root of the 
state Federation, were favorably referred to 
the new board. : 

They recommend that the new Federation 
begin with a modest budget, opening an office, 
shared possibly with the state organization, 
and collecting accurate statistics about the 
churches located by wards and municipalities 
and about all existing or newly organized 
sub-federations and their work; and that the 
Board upon this basis submit to the annual 
meeting next May a plan for the second sea- 
son’s work, especially considering the adop- 
tion of the co-operative parish plan. Like 
the New York City Federation and the Fed- 
erations of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York, this organization 
is on the broad basis, assuming that practical 
co-operation is possible without implying any 
doctrinal compromise. 

Inasmuch as there are already sub-federa- 
tions in Jamaica Plain, South and Hast Bos- 
ton, Dorchester, Brookline and incipient local 
movements elsewhere within the metropolitan 
area, a rapid development of practical effi- 
ciency is hoped for. R. 


C. E. Hosts at Springfield 


The Massachusetts Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Springfield last week brought 
out vividly the modern trend of Christian 
thought. The note of altruism was in evi- 
dence in address, in conference and in much 
conversation. It was the other side of reli- 
gious thinking from that which was doubt- 
less more dominant in the early era of 
Christian Endeavor. The main theme was 
Service. What are you endeavoring? Said 
Dr. Thomas C. Hall of New York, “If only 
to save your soul, it’s not worth the saving.” 
With Dr. Hall the trend was toward Chris- 
tian Socialism; with Hon. Joseph Walker 
toward Christian Citizenship; with Robert 
H. Bean, who represents Christian Endeavor 
prison work, it was toward Christian Sacri- 
fice; with Dr. Robert A. Hume the emphasis 
was on Christian HWnergy, while Pres. Mary 
E. Woolley depicted Christian College Work 
and Prof. Irving F. Wood the Christian 
Training of the Intellect. 

Dr. Francis B. Clark gave a luminous pic- 
ture of Endeavor modes and habits and 
ideals the world over. The altruistic note of 
. Secretary Shaw, put down with his charac- 
teristic vehemence, was, “Do it now,” while 
Dr. Albert P. Fitch brought a characteris- 
tically beautiful contribution. 

The “Quiet Hour” was eagerly cultivated 
by large audiences, such men as Dr. James 
A. Francis and Rey. H. BH. Fosdick contrib- 
uting much to its value.. The unanimous 
election to the presidency of Miss Pmma O. 
Nichols was a natural tribute to her effi- 
ciency in the detail of official business. 
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Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N° matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 


their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard to swallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 


and store odors. 


What a pity that this 


most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 


taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 


too perfect to be thus treated! 


After 


baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 


and nourishment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 


The spirit of the convention seemed to 
breathe harmony and good will. One could 
discover no axes to grind, no patent rights 
to exploit, no thought to gain personal ad- 
vantage; but, on the other hand, the effort to 
help one another and the desire to hold up 
before the world a high ideal were dominant. 

B.. A.B. 


New Philadelphia Body 


Those who still believe Philadelphians to 
be slow would have received a slight shock 
at the recent recognition of the new Rox- 
borough Church of Philadelphia. Beginning 
in a private house early in April last, within 
three months over seventy people had been 
enrolled and a fine site secured. The pur- 
chase price having left no money in the treas- 
ury, contracts for building were out of the 
question. Consequently the men and boys 
immediately went to work, every week night 
except prayer meeting, and on Saturday 
afternoons. In ten weeks they erected a 
chapel of brick and wood, with a seating 
capacity of 200, raising from week to week 
enough money to buy such building materials 
as were necessary. 

While the men were building, the women 
were accumulating chairs, seats, hymn-books 
and other requisites. Moreover, the preach- 
ing has been carried on by some of the lay- 


“democratic rule. 


men, and they will continue until finances 
warrant the call of a well-trained Congrega- 
tional minister. ; 

The church is situated in the Wissahickon 
section of the city, just northwest of Fair- 
mount Park, in what is destined to be a 
closely populated residential neighborhood. 
The ground is so high that several of the 
streets are on a level with the head of the 
giant Penn statue that crowns the tower of 
the Philadelphia City Hall. 

Roxborough Church makes the fourteenth 
in the growing circle of the Philadelphia 
Conference and has made a much more vigor- 
ous start than most of the other thirteen. 
It has a roll of nearly ninety members and a 
Bible school about the same size. Numbers 
of people have asserted their expectation of 
joining after the vacations are fully over. 

The building is not yet completed, but the 
people’s enthusiasm could wait no longer, 
and so a council was called as soon as the 
other ministers and churches resumed regular 
work. Dr. M. H. Williams of the American 
Sunday School Union, who has recently ad- 
vised the baby church, was moderator. The 
records of the church were notably full and 
exact. Most of the members are from a 
ehurch of another denomination about half a 
mile or more away, from which they with- 
drew in comparative quiet, believing them- 
selves to be the victims of arbitrary and un- 
SYDNEY. 
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Grist for the National Council 
A Peep Into the Committee Reports to be Presented at the Boston Meeting 


In a pamphlet of 110 pages are assembied the reports and resolutions that will be brought before the coming National 


Council. 


sions that impend. 


Already sent to the delegates; and presumably read by them, they show the nature of the business and the discus- 
The Cleveland Council of 1907 appointed twenty-one committees ad interim and designated over 200 


ministers and laymen in all parts of the country to serve on them. Naturally not all these committees have been able to 
devote a great part of the intervening triennium to the consideration of matters entrusted to them, but the reports show a 
commendable degree of activity on the part of several of the committees, and these will make substantial contributions to the 


coming Council. We give below a digest 


Secretary Anderson’s Report 


Dr. Anderson devotes several pages to a 
rapid recapitulation of the growth of the 
spirit of fellowship since the early days, and 
goes on then to say: 


Until the session of 1901, in Portland, Me., 
the National Council was ever disposed to keep 
within the limits fixed by its. promoters at 
Oberlin. In 1904, however, at Des Moines, Io., 
a new and a different spirit manifested itself. 
This spirit was thoroughly evangelistic in its 
temper and aim. A high altitude was reached. 
The outlook became greatly widened. Optimism 
ruled the day. We expected great things. If 
all has not been realized, the failure may be 
attributed to a lack of wise direction. The 
work which was done was too largely individ- 
ual. The initiative rested with the local church. 
We were able to see as never before that if 
permanent results were to be reached, such 
work should be done from an authorized center. 
But of centralization there is great fear lest 
local prerogatives be invaded. Des Moines, Io., 
however, made us ready for Cleveland in 1907. 
There it was learned that the churches were 
really ‘‘one body.’ Those remarkable meetings 
at which Tri-union was so earnestly discussed 
made us all to feel that we were not so many 
churches, each one with its selfish parochialism, 
but one body. We heard a great deal about the 
Congregational Church. It was a misnomer, of 
course, but it discovered the ‘‘unity of the 
churches.” Such had been the trend of the 
churches’ life for a long time. All of our soci- 
eties recognized the mutual interest involved, 
_ and have sought the counsel of the churches, 
through local and state organizations, with re- 
spect to methods of service and plans for sup- 
port. How natural, therefore, for them to look, 
even beyond their annual meetings, to the 
National Council which, for the good judgment 
of its constituency, may wisely guide the 
churches if only a more generous support can 
be secured and larger results achieved. 

One thing should not be overlooked, and that 
is that the National Council has not arrogated 
to itself the least of anything in privilege and 
prerogative which belonged to the churches in 
particular. Except the initiative were taken 
by some church or body, the Council has not 
gone beyond a recommendation. And who will 
not admire the spirit in which the churches and 
the benevolent societies have received its sug- 
gestions. If the place held by the Council to- 
day is beyond that conceived by its founders, 
let it be understood that such a thing has not 
come to pass because the Council planned it so. 
Whatever: responsibility inheres in the relation 
of the Council to the churches, it is so because 
the churches themselves impose the burden. 
The Council assumes nothing, invites nothing. 


That the churches are willing that the Na- 
tional Council should mean more for our Con- 
gregationalism is an. opinion clearly justified 
not only by the larger place accorded to the 
moderator, but also by the calls made upon the 
secretary. Their services have been sought as 
never before. Churches are disposed to avail 
themselves of their wisdom and judgment if 
there be any worth to these. Ministers are 
asking, “What do you want us to do?” The 
history of the Advisory Committee and the 
general acceptance of the Apportionment Plan, 
and particularly the readiness of state and local 
bodies to change names and constitutions at 
the recommendation of the National Council, 
fully convince us that a new order of things 
has set in—and who knows but we have come 
to the kingdom for just such a time as this. 


of several of the more important reports as well as extracts from them. 


The argument not altogether specious is, that 
the spirit of the day requires it, and we must 
adapt ourselves»thereto, otherwise the kingdom 
may be taken from us and given to another 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. The outlook 
seems to be hopeful. A new vision is greeting 
us. Our men are coming together. Our 
churches never did so much for missionary 
work. Our fellowship is more compact than it 
has ever been, and our grovith indicates a 
strength that is full of promise. 

It would be interesting to consider not a few 
of the many things which have demanded the 
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attention of the churches during the past three 
years. Of these things, much will be learned 
through the reports of the committees presented 
at this session. They need not be referred to in 
this report. This, however, we take the liberty 
to say: They will show how large a zeal fills 
the hearts of the brethren; the churches are 
dominated with righteous purposes; there is a 
determination to do great things for the King- 
dom of our Lord; and the whole presentation 
brings an appeal to which the churches cannot 
fail to respond. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


It may be interesting to those who appreciate’ 


the importance of figures to know that we have 
received into the communion of our churches 
one person for every twenty-one and three- 
tenths members of the churches ; we have given 
to all causes an average of $3.85 per member, 
and have provided for home maintenance at an 
average of $12.46 per member. 

The table on page 496 of the Year-Book of 
1910 shows that 23 per cent. of the churches 
reporting did not receive any additions during 
the year 1909; that 72 per cent. of the churches 
reporting received into membership from 1 to 
50, and 211 churches received over 50. 

The table on page 497 shows that, of churches 
reporting, fully 638 per cent. have, each, a mem- 
bership of less than 100; 36 per cent. have, 
each, a membership of from 100 to 1,000; and 
34 churches have, each, a membership of 1,000 
and over. ; 

To what extent Congregationalism reaches 
those who-come from other lands to make tneir 
homes with us will be seen by the figures given 


. 


on page 493 of the issue of this present year. 
No less than 18 nationalities are represented in 
367 churches: German leading with 140 
churches, chiefly in North and South Dakota; 
the Swedes following with 89 churches, 21 of 
which are in Connecticut and 13 in Massachu- 
setts, and then come the Welsh, with 46 
churches, 26 of which are in Ohio. 

The total as given may not be all. The 
showing, however, suggests that there are some 
states in which there seems to be no work done 
among other peoples, Only 26 states are repre- 
sented in the table. 

In the New Iengland group of states the net 
loss of churches in three years had been 7; of 
members, a gain of 7,641; of, Sunday school 
members, a gain of 7,835; of young people’s 
societies, a loss in members of 3,257; in benev- 
olence, a loss of $17,444; and home expense, 
an increase of $94,401. 

In the Atlantic group the net loss in churches 
has been 1; of members, a gain of 4,065; of 
Sunday school members, a gain of 8,845; of 
young people’s societies, a gain in members 
of 613; in benevolence, a gain of $50,793; in 
home expense, a gain of $45,978. 

In the Mississippi East group the net loss 
churches has been 50; in members, a gain 


in 
of 


4,198; in Sunday school members, a gain of 
1,777; in young people’s societies, a loss in 
members of 8,351; in benevolence, a gain of 


$81,781; in home expense, a gain of $173,618. 

In the Missisippi West group the gain in 
churches has been 80; in membership, a gain 
of 9,917; in Sunday school members, a gain of 
6,956; in young people’s societies, a loss in 
members of 1,801; in benevolence, a gain of 
$113,135 ; in home expense, a gain of $107,496. 

In the Pacific group the gain in churches has 
been 58; in membership, a gain of 5,834; in 
Sunday school members, a gain of 7,327; in 
young people’s societies, a gain in membership 
of 2,161; in benevolence, a gain of $188,751; 
in home expense, a gain of $81,710. 

We have gained, during the last three years, 
80 churches, the present number being 5,991; 
34,355 gain in membership, total membership 
for 1909 being 730,718. We have gained 32,740 
members in our Sunday schools, the present 
membership being 696,367. In young people’s 
societies we have lost 10,635 members, the 
present membership being 147,260. 

We have increased our benevolence by $367,- 
016, our benevolence for 1909 being $2,813,242. 
We have increased our home-expenses by $503,- 
203. The home expense for 1909. was $9,107,- 
519. 

In 1907, 39 states showed gains, and 14 
losses, in membership. In 1908, 43 states 
showed gains and 18 losses. In 1909, 43 states 
showed gain and 10 losses. 

During three years, 21 states showed no 
losses in membership. Each of the rest showed 
loss in one or more years. 

Assuming that the population of the United 
States in 1910 is 90,000,000, we note the gain 
upon the census of 1900 is 17.9 per cent. Con- 
gregationalists have gained about 15 per cent. 
in the same period of time. 


Tek 


Council and Societies 


In view of the fact that the report of this 
commission will probably serve as a basis of 
the most spirited discussion during the 
Council, we append it in full. 


The Commission of Fifteen, appointed to con- 
sider the relation of the National Council to 
the benevolent societies, have held two sessions,. 
both in the city of Boston—Jan. 21, 1910, and- 
Sept. 2, 1910. There has also been’ extensive- 
correspondence between the several members of 
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‘the commission, and as a result of our delib- 
eration, we respectfully submit the following 
repert. 

The action of the National Council at Cleve- 
land, O., in October, 1907, in adopting the re- 
port of the Committee on Polity, was inclusive 
of the eleventh recommendation of that commit- 
tee, which was as follows: 

“XI. That the administration of the beney- 
olent interests of our churches be directed by 
the representatives of the churches in national 
organization, and that this Council Appoint a 
commission of fifteen, including a representa- 
tive from each of our benevolent societies, who 
shall report at its next regular meeting such 
an adjustment of these societies to the body of 
the churches represented in this Council as 
shall secure such direction, care being taken to 
safeguard existing constitutional provisions of 
these societies and the present membership of 
their boards of control, but also to lodge, here- 
after, the creation and continuance of these 
administrative boards in the suffrage of the 
representatives of the churches.” (See Na- 
tional Council Minutes, page 346.) 

The Council subsequently adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“That this Council appoint a commission of 
fifteen, including a representation from each of 
our benevolent societies, who shall report at its 
next regular meeting, to consider the wisdom 
and possibility of the administration of the 
benevolent interests of our churches through 
representatives chosen in the national organ- 
ization, care being taken to safeguard existing 
constitutional provisions of these societies, and 
the present membershp of their boards of con- 


trol.” (See National Council Minutes, page 
413.) 
The latter resolution gives discretionary 


powers to the commission which were not ex- 
pressed in the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Polity, as adopted by the Council, and 
the commission felt some doubt as to the wish 
of the Council, whether it desired us to outline 
and repert a program to put into effect the 
provisions of the recommendation, or to care- 
fully consider the wisdom and practicability of 
such action. The commission felt constrained 
to abide by the record of the Council, and have 
therefore interpreted their charter as vesting 
“them with a generous liberty in the expression 
of their judgment. 

At the same time the commission recognize 
the full significance of the intent of the eley- 
enth recommendation of the Committee on 
Polity as adopted by the Council. We also 
‘Tecognize the large and growing sentiment 
within the denomination in favor of the direc- 
tion and control of our benevolent societies by 
the churches represented in National Council. 
We have carefully and conscientiously consid- 
ered the~reasons urged for and against the 
direct control of our missionary interests, and 
such legal and practical obstacles have been 
presented to our consideration as to cause us 
to hesitate to recommend, without further dis- 
cussion and expression of judgment by the 
Council, such radical changes as are involved 
in the eleventh recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Polity. 

Should this Council make effective the recom- 
mendation under consideration, it would then 
devolve upon the beneyolent societies either to 
approve or reject its action. It is our judgment 
that this lays upon the several benevolent so- 
cieties an unfair responsibility, and that before 
submitting the questions involved for their con- 
sideration the Council should first carefully 
consider and determine its own program. 

Certain fundamental questions have been 
widely discussed in our state and local bodies 
and by our religious press, but have not been 
deliberately considered by .the Council. The 
time has come, in the opinion of your commis- 
sion, when these questions should be carefully 
weighed by the Council and its judgment upon 
them given free expression. This seems to us 
of first and large importance, and we therefore 
submit for your consideration certain questions 
involving, upon the one hand, the function and 


SS 
A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION.—A Massachusetts 
clergyman who has suffered from dyspepsia 
twenty years, says that Dyspeplets are the best 
tablets for dyspepsia he has yet found. He 
describes them “‘as effective in fine degree,” and 
says they are “so conveniently carried and 
taken they are a boon to sufferers.” 
Dyspeplets are one of the products of modern 
pharmacy for which the public should be espe- 


cially grateful, being not only the best but also’ 


the cheapest preparation for their purpose. 
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powers of the Council, and, on the other hand, 
the highest efficiency in the administration of 
our missionary activities and the representative 
character of their control. They are the fol- 
lowing, and upon them we ask the deliberative 
voice and determinative vote of the Council: 

1. Should the function of the Council be so 
enlarged as to include administrative powers? 

2. Should the Council provide for annual 
instead of triennial sessions? 

3. Should the Council request the several 
benevolent societies so to amend their consti- 


tutions as to constitute the delegates to the 


Council the electorate of the several societies, 
provided, however, that such electorate may be 
increased by the addition of members at large, 
and that the several societies shall in other 
respects remain as at present constituted? 

4. Should the Council provide for the tray- 
eling expenses of its delegates? 

5. Should the Council provide for an equal 
representation of laymen with clergymen? 

Your commission have carefully considered 
all of the questions here stated, and have been 
unable to reach a common judgment upon them. 
There is a considerable sentiment within the 
commission for an affirmative answer to all of 
them. Others of the commission, however, 
doubt the wisdom of extending the function of 
the Council, and believe that there are serious 
obstacles in the way of the direct control of 
the benevolent societies by the Council. This 
divergence of judgment within the commission 
emphasizes the importance of deliberate con- 
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ISTALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
hat a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
8 Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free 


Vir Publishing Co, °° "Sh Tugs piney eae St 


Interested in ‘the evangelization of the world in 
this generation” can afford to ignore 


The Duplex Envelope System 
(Richmond, Va.) 

Endorsed as ‘‘the simplest, most scientific and 

satisfactory system of church finance” by the 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


and leading Christian workers of all denomina- 
tions. Samples and an interesting and stimu- 
lating descriptive booklet, free on request. 
(We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


DE. STALL 


A Living from Poultry 


$1,500.00 From 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


O the average 
poultryman 

that would seem 
impossible, and 
when we tell you 
that we have ac- 
tually done a 
$1,500 poultry 
business with 60 
heus on a corner 
in the city 
garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet 


long we are 
simply stating 
facts. It would 


not be possible to 
get such returns 
by any one of the 
systems of poultry 
keeping recom- 
mended and prac- 
tised by the 
American people, 
still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work that have always been considered impossible, and 
getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells-how to 
get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in dete il, 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less than 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other 
manner, 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, and 
the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here three cents a 
pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six-Months-Old Pullets are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any 
description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with 
food others are using. , f 

Our new book, the Patio System or PouLTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple easy- 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell ornot. Tt 
is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at.10 cents a dozen, 


THREE-POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


ae RINE 


2082 Lake St. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A PORTION OF A POULTRY PLANT WHERE 5,000 PEDIGREE WHITE 
ORPINGTONS ARE RAISED ON LESS THAN A HALF ACRE. 
HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


BROODER- 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. Y It 
is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green feod as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 
up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fre. 
They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or fall any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and ‘the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 ro 50 cENTs. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Sourn Brirary, Conn., April 19, 1909. 
MR. E. R. PHILO, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dar Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the 
result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
nature, your brooder isit. The first experience I had with your Sys- 
tem was last December. I hatched 17 chieks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
the age of three months I sold them at 35 cents a pound. They then 
averaged 244 lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the 
finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. 

Yours truly, 
A. E, NELSON. 
Exvurma, N. Y., October 30, 1909. 
ER. R, LO, Elmira, N. Y. ‘ 
Ne aa Ate TaRE you will be interested to learn of our success 
in: keeping poultry by the Philo System, Our first year's work is now 
nearly completed. It has given us an income of over $500.00 ft om six 
pedigree hens and one cockerel. Had we understood the work as well 
as we now do after a year’s experience, we could have easily made 
$1000.00 from the-six hens. In addition to the profits from the sale of 
pedigree chicks, we have cleared over $960.00, running our Hatchery 
p.ant consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We are pleased with the 
results, and expect to do better the coming year. 
With best wishes, we are 


Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. P. Goopricx, 


if 9) e Cc i al Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- 


Offer 


keeping, and’ we will include, without charge, a 
copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book. 


scription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly magazine devoted to 
progressive methods of poultry 


E. R. PHILO, 
Elmira, N. Y¥. 
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sideration by the Council itself of these funda- 
mental questions. The commission clearly. rec- 
ognizes the trend of judgment within the de- 
nomination towards the larger democratization 
of our denominational life and work, but we 
are of one mind in the conviction that the de- 
termination of an important and radical change 
in the administration of our missionary inter- 
ests rests primarily upon the larger and more 
fundamental question of our denominational 
program, and we therefore present these ques- 
tions for your careful consideration. 
(Signed) JOHN P. SANDERSON, 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 

Lucimn C. WARNBR. 

CHARLYS H. MILLS. 

JOHN Dr PHU. 

CHARLES H. RUTAN. 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL. 

Lucius O. Batrb. 

JEAN F. LOBA. 

Dan F. BRADLEY. 

SrrepHen A, NORTON. 
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The Congregational Brotherhood 


After recounting the history of the two 
years since the Brotherhood was organized 
the report goes on to say: 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND AIMS 


The Brotherhood has been aggressively at 
work from the beginning of its official life. 
As the result of its activity, there are now 
more than four hundred local Brotherhoods and 
sixteen state Brotherhoods. This is the notable 
record of two and a half years. 

The Brotherhood has maintained the Brother- 
hood Era, published monthly except in July and 
August. The Hra met with immediate favor, 
is growing in influence, and is contributing 
much to the momentum of the Brotherhood 
movement. 

The Brotherhood has literally brought into 
active partnership with some form of service, 
through the channel of the church, thousands 
of men who otherwise would have remained as 
they had been, latent forces in the church and 
in the community. It has organized and pop- 
ularized for them new avenues of expression 
and activity. 

The Congregational Brotherhood was among 


‘8 October-1910 


the last of the denominational Brotherhoods to 
be organized. Since organization it has been 
one of the most aggressive in the Brotherhood 
group. It was the only Brotherhood that was 
actively represented. in the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement of the past year, and the only 


-one that took part as a Brotherhood in the 


Missionary Congress in Chicago. By agreement 


-entered into at Minneapolis, it was authorized 


to organize the campaign to secure, by the Ap- 
portionment Plan two million dollars for the 
seven missionary societies. With the co-opera- 
tion of these seven societies, a committee of 


‘one hundred laymen and a co-operating commit- 


tee of one hundred pastors was appointed. Mr. 
Dyer and Mr. J. B. Sleman, Jr., were appointed 
secretaries of this committee, and under their 
direction the campaign has gone forward with 
great energy on systematic and comprehensive 
lines. This campaign has been of great educa- 
tional importance, because it has made the 
church widely acquainted with business meth- 
ods .as applied to the support of its great be- 
nevolent agencies. It has also been a great 
unifying force and a potent and practical 
agency in developing the spirit of brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood has applied the elective, or 
group, system to church activities. It has made 
it possible, by the number and variety of its 


first served.” 


FORT HILL 7600 
RATE DEPARTMENT 


WE ate now teady to answer inquiries of present of 

prospective subscribers relative to the new rates. Call 
at 119 Milk Street, or 165 Tremont Street, Boston. Calls 
by telephone from any part of the Metropolitan or Subur- 


ban District to the ‘Rate Department,” Fort Hill 7600, 
may be made without charge. 


Applications for changes to the new rates will be filled, 
so far as possible, in the order they are recetved—“ first come, 


As these applications are accumulating with great rapidity, 


it is necessary that those desiring early changes should APPLY 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


If subscribers cannot call in person at either of the specified 
offices, they are invited to call by telephone, as indicated above. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Announcement No. 8 
California 
Trains That Rival 
the Best Hotels 


and which insure you every 
modern travel comfort 
leave Chicago daily over the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North Western Line. 


There’s the San Francisco 
“Overland Limited,” the Los 
Angeles Limited — 68% 
hours to California—and 
the China and Japan Fast 
Mail. All luxuriously 
equipped. ; 


For further information 
address 


Chicago © 
North Western 
Railway 
A. C. JOHNSON 


Passenger Trattic Manager 


Chicago, Jil. 


LA1622 (111) 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


A Sunday School Director, and normal day school 
teacher of experience is open to an engagement as super- 
visor of religions education in one or more churches, or 
as teacher of the Bible and religious pedagogy. An op- 
portunity for Sunday School teachers to receive a prac- 
tical training. Address Director, 38, care The Congrega- 
tronalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a pastor for Congregational church which 
with parsonage is pleasantly situated at center of town 
near school. Address Clerk of Church, Lee, N, H. 


_ Wanted, by a young couple living in an apartment 
in Swampscott, a woman to help with housework and 
care of baby. Must be healthy and trustworthy. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 206, West Groton, Mass. 


A lady of experience, a graduate of Abbot Acad- 
emy, a physician’s widow, wishes employment as pas- 
tor’s assistant or parish helper. Address K. H. §8., 40, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


HKoom and Beard. Quiet, homelike place for stu- 
dent desiring room and board in Boston suburb. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address L. E. N., 
39, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted. A young middle-aged woman of refinement 
would like Teg sees as housekeeper in single gentleman’s 
small family (boys preferred). One that would make a 
home attractive. Best of references. Address H.P.M., 
41, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leafiet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


A 
Modern 


Bookstore 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


| sion believes 
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appeals, and by the scope of its program, for 
men to select the work they choose to do, or 
the work they are fitted to do. It is establigh- 
ing for the church the policy already well estab- 
lished in educational institutions, namely, that 
of finding interests for the men. If the man 
in the church is not at work, it is more than 
likely that no one hath hired him, or no work 
hath called him. It means that he has not 
been interested. Whatever may be said of the 
man, this is partly the fault of the church. 
The Brotherhood believes that. the church has 
a work for every man. It is the aim of the 
Brotherhood to assist the church in finding this 
work, a work that will call forth the interest, 
the energy and the co-operation of the men. 

This, we believe, is the most important devel- 
opment in the program of the Brotherhood, as 
far as it has been worked out. To give this 
policy universal or general application, we be- 
lieve will create a new attitude of mind in the 
ehureh and toward the church. It will also 
make the church, more than it is now, a public 
force and a dynamic center in the community 
life. 

We believe that such a policy carried persist- 
ently forward will in time develop a new mas- 
culine consciousness in the church and con- 
tribute toward giving it real leadership in set- 
tling the complex social problems of the present 
day. 


What the Council Is Asked to Do 


Decide whether it will assume adminis- 
trative powers, hold annual sessions, pay 
the traveling. expenses of delegates and 
provide for an equal representation of lay- 
men with clergymen, 

Hnlarge the functions of the secretary- 
ship. 

Make special financial provision for car- 
rying on the work of ministerial education. 


Take steps toward the institution of a 
ministerial pension fund similar in aim to 
the Carnegie pension fund for teachers. 

Authorize certain important changes 


Mm 
the Year-Book statistics, among them the 
listing of the local Brotherhoods. 

Secure a uniform fiscal year for all the 
societies, from Jan: 1 to Dec. 81. : 
Instruct the committee on 

what its duties are. 


evangelism 


Ministerial Education 


This is one of the reports that shows care- 
ful consideration of the subject discussed. 
After picturing the present needs for men in 
the ministry and describing what theological 
schools are already doing in the way of 
seminary extension, the commission goes on 
to say: 


The commission records its conviction that 
this far-flung service must be annexed, is being 
annexed, to the present task of our theological 
seminaries. The question is coming from all 
directions, ‘“How can the minister in the small 
field keep on growing?” Who shall instruct 
and guide him? Who but the institutions 
planted and sustained for the training of min- 
isters? Why should the power of these endow- 
ments and these ‘selected leaders be confined 
to the first three or four years of the young 
minister’s ‘ professional preparation? The 
churches may properly demand that the semi- 
naries do all that may be necessary to keep the 
ministry instructed and inspired. Only, the 
churches and the pastors whose resources ren- 
der them independent of continued help should 
cheerfully equip the seminaries for this addi- 
tional work. The personal strength and the 
finances of our theological faculties are at pres- 
ent strained almost to the breaking point. De- 
mand, if you will, the multiplied ministration, 
but provide the means and men. The commis- 
that the seminaries, where not 
hindered by institutional alliances, can do noth- 
ing better for themselves than thus to extend 
their usefulness in love. It also believes that 
the Congregational Church in the United States 
ean do nothing more strategic than to develop 
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HARD CoLtps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard colds as are others. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure; and this great medi- 
cine recovers the system after a cold as no other medi- 
cine does. Take Hood’s, . 
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YOU CAN INTEREST HIM 


Any Man Over Fifty 


You can interest any man over fifty years 
of age in anything that will make him feel 
better, because while he may not as yet have 
any positive organic disease, he no longer 
feels the buoyancy and yigor of twenty-five 
nor the freedom from aches and pains he 
enjoyed in earlier years, and he very natu- 
rally examines with interest any proposition 
looking to the improvement and preservation 
of his health. 

He will notice among other things that the 
stomach of fifty is a very different one from 
the stomach he possessed at twenty-five. 
That greatest care must be exercised as to 
what is eaten and how much of it, and even 
with the best of care, there will be increas- 
ing digestive weakness with advancing years. 

A proposition to perfect or improve the 
digestion and assimilation of food is one 
which interests not only every man of fifty 
but every man, woman and child of any age, 
because the whole secret of good health, good 
blood, strong nerves, is to have a stomach 
which will promptly and thoroughly digest 
wholesome food because blood, nerves, brain 
tissue and every other constituent of the 
body is entirely the product of digestion, and 
no medicine or “health” food ‘can possibly 
create pure blood or restore shaky nerves, 
when a weak stomach is replenishing the 
daily wear and tear of the body from a mass 
of fermenting half-digested food. 

No, the stomach itself wants help and in 
no round about way either; it wants direct, 
unmistakable assistance, such as is given by 
one or two Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal. 

These tablets cure stomach trouble because 
their use gives the stomach a chance to rest 
and recuperate; one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets contains digestive elements sufficient 
to digest 3,000 grains of ordinary food such 
as bread, meat, eggs, etc. 

The plan of dieting is simply another name 
for starvation, and the use of prepared foods 
and new-fangled breakfast foods simply 
makes matters worse as any dyspeptic who 
has tried them knows. 

As Dr. Bennett says, the only reason I 
ean imagine why Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are not universally used by everybody who is 
troubled in any way with poor digestion is 
because many people seem to think that be- 
cause a medicine is advertised or is sold in 
drug stores or is protected by a trade mark 
must be a humbug, whereas as a matter of 
truth any druggist who is observant knows 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have cured 
more people of indigestion, heartburn, heart 
trouble, nervous prostration and run down 
condition generally than all the patent med- 
icines and doctors’ prescriptions for stomach 


trouble combined. 


Tun Prudential Insurance Company’s New - 
Monthly Income Policy, with its plan of pro- 
viding a monthly check for the family after 
the death of the insured, comes as near being . 
a rent-paying and bread-buying life insurance - 
policy as any issued, and has been described as _ 
“a perfect home policy, a fireside policy, a fam- 
ily policy.’’ It certainly can be made to pay 
the rent and the grocery bills, for the money 
comes regularly on the first of every month, 
every year for twenty years. If you should die 
when your family is young, this is the kind of 
policy that you certainly should have. Send 
to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., for particu- 
lars. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADHD OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THH OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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through the seminaries, whether separately or 
in union, some such scheme as is now under 
review for distributing the stimulus of the 
center to all parts of the vital field. The pro- 
posed forms of study will not be offered as an 
approved or desirable substitute for the regu- 
lar discipline of the schools. No man who can, 
at any justifiable sacrifice, reach our theolog- 
ical halls should be content with less. Nor 
need it be feared that such provision for pas- 
tors in their homes will lower our ministerial 
standards by multiplying the numbers of men 
who ignore the seminaries. Conference courses 
breed discontent and ambition. It is only the 
unworthiest who are satisfied with the least. 
Modern education should nowhere doubt whe 
principle that quickened life aspires. 

The commission has found The Congrega- 
tional Education Society and Sunday School 
and Publishing Society increasingly prepared 
to co-operate. The Education Society has con- 
sented to make its office the working center for 
the distribution of literature and for corre- 
spondence with prospective students. It is be- 
lieved that the Sunday School Society will be 
interested in furnishing at special rates the 
necessary printed matter, books and other sup- 
plies. Moreover, that Society is systematically 
promoting, and is asking the Council to indorse 
and further modern methods of religious edu- 
eation for Sunday school teachers and other 
lay members of our churches. This new move- 
ment promises large endeavor and rich results. 
It lies very close to such ministerial training 
on the field as the commission was set to inaug- 
urate. It will use similar methods, such as 
correspondence courses, institutes, loan libra- 
ries, the circulation of ever fresh literature. 
With this more general movement our minis- 
terial training should be intimately allied. The 
courses of instruction and other measures for 
both pastors and laymen, though kept distinct, 
should before long come to be administered, 
as now in some denominations, from the same 
center, thus insuring economy and a _ unified 
plan. The commission believes that these sey- 
eral educational advances now before us call 
for cordial co-operation between the two na- 
tional societies named, the theological semi- 
naries, the Religious Hducation Committee of 
this Council and the commission, and that such 
co-operation looking toward such unification of 
labor is worthy of all the pains and patience 
tequired to achieve it. And the time may soon 
come when the Religious Education Committee 


and the commission should be united into one 


agency of this Council. 

Your commission offers the following recom- 
mendations for consideration and adoption: 

1. That the Council reappoint the commis- 
sion, with the same composition (laymen, pas- 
tors, seminary professors), purpose and charter. 

2. That the Council reaffirm the recommen- 
dations adopted at the Cleveland meeting and 
referred to the commission. 

3. That the Council make special financial 
provision for this work, such money to be used 
unless and until the national societies and the 
seminaries shall find a way to assume and carry 
on the work. 


Polity 


Chairman Frank K. Sanders, in an article 
published last week in The Oongregationalist, 
forecasted the character of this report. It 
surveys the different states with a view to 
showing to what extent the recommendations 
of the Council of 1907 have already been 
adopted in the particulars of uniform termi- 
nology, the creation of advisory committees, 
the legal incorporation of state bodies. 

Looking toward the future the report says: 


The most important change that is called for 
denominationally is a change in the secretary- 
ship. It has become in our usage mainly an 
editorial office. Its importance and efficiency 
as now conducted must not be overlooked, but 
the present movement in Congregationalism 
seems to demand an expansion of the office. 
The secretary of the National Council should 
be our recognized leader in promoting the great 
issues of the denomination. The editorial work 
should go on under his general direction, or 
under an editorial secretary, but his work 
should be that of an “organizer of our national 
forces for world-wide enterprise.”’ It seems “to 
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your committee better to have a salaried sec- 
retary than a salaried moderator. We can have 
the services of a great moderator at a compar- 
atively slight outlay; a secretary of national 
size, with the capacity of constructive leader- 
ship of the churches must have an adequate 
salary and liberal expense account. 
Congregationalism needs just such leadership 
at the present time. We are trying many ex- 
periments. Notably among them are the con- 
gresses held on the coast, in New England and 
in the Southwest, and planned for other sec- 
tions, at which the laity and clergy have sought 
to-formulate fresh expressions of our denom- 
inational consciousness and new means for pro- 
moting denominational efficiency. As a denom- 
ination we are getting ready for a general re- 
formulation of methods by which the status of 
our national executive officers, the place of our 
Council in the management of ‘denominational 


‘interests, the relation of the churches to the 


benevolent societies, the adequate support of 
our benevolences, and the other important prob- 
lems of today may be brought into a genuine 
unity. That this may be achieved without im- 
pairing in any degree the independence of the 
local church or of the district associations is 
our conviction. 

The questions at issue which this Council 
may be asked to decide are so perpiexing and 
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many-sided that many delegates may hesitate 
to take action. Only the churches can finally 
determine whether they desire an administra- 
tive council, meeting in annual session, direct- 
ing the affairs of the whole church, with a body 
of delegates whose expenses are paid. Your 
committee would favor (1) the adoption by this 
Council of resolutions which clearly express its 


~ desires in these respects, and (2) the appoint- 


ment of a commission, empowered to consider 
all matters of denominationul polity referred 
to it, to report to the next Council a unified 
scheme and to submit for adoption a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. This committee should 
be also empowered to test its conclusions by a 
referendum to our churehes. To accomplish 
these ends, your committee submits the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. The Council recognizes the importance of 
the recommendations of the Committee on Pol- 
ity of 1907, reaffirms them as being a sound 
and .progressive expression of Congregational 
polity in the different states, and recommends 
their general adoption. 

2. It further approves of the appointment 
of an advisory committee in each district asso- 
ciation to co-operate with the advisory commit- 
tee or board of trustees of the state conference 
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Every Christian Should 
Read This Great Story 


HE DOOMED CITY is much more than a powerful 
historical novel—it throws a search-light on a period of 
which little has hitherto been popularly known, but 
which is of great and intimate importance to Christian and Jew 
alike. The period in question is that within a generation of the 
crucifixion of Jesus and ending with the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, its fall and the burning of the Temple in A. D. 70. 


The Doomed City 


By John R. Carling 


This unusually strong, well-knit, vivid and moving story shows 
us the old, proud, unbending Judaism, which had its center 
in Jerusalem, “the strongest city in the world,’ and in the 
magnificent Temple which crowned it, going down in fire and 
blood, because its ancient virtues had decayed, while despised 
Christianity was coming to the surface in Jewish synagogue 


and Roman banquet-hall alike. 


Who, having read, can forget some of the great scenes 
here revealed—the triumphant purity of Vashti, the Christian 
maiden, at the banquet of the brutal Roman governor, Florus; 
the military prodigies and the grisly horrors of the siege; the 
forest of laden crosses which encircled Jerusalem; the de- . 
parture of the Presence of the Lord from the dishonored 
Temple, and its burning; the destruction of the city and the 
passing of the plow over it, and so on? 


A Vivid Picture of the Fall of Jerusalem 


Carriage paid, $1.50 
EDWARD J. CLODE, NEW YORK 
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Charch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Barron, R., McGill University, Montreal, Can., 
to Monson, Me. Accepts and is at work. 

Borcourt, WM. L., Cliftondale, Saugus, Mass., 
accepts call to Waterbury, Vt. 

CONRAD, Guo. A., Fairfield, Neb., to Second, Nor- 
folk. 

Cook, ArTHUR W., Mission Hill, S. D., to Owen, 
Withee and Curtis, Wis. 

CorE, Harury, Rockford, Io., to Mayflower, 
Sioux City. Accepts. 

Curtis, ANSon B., Speer, Edelstein and Lawn 
Ridge, Ill., to Plymouth, Jackson, Mich. 
CURTIS, JOHN S., Indian Orchard, Springfield, 

Mass., to Center, Ludlow. Accepts. 

FisHmErR, CHAS. F., Le Mars, Io., to Tabor. Ac- 
cepts. 

Titsspy, Marion W., to Kensington, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hotitoway, WM. H., Thomasville, Ga., to prin- 
cipalship of Lincoln Institute, Meridian, Miss., 
under the A. M. A. Declines. 

scoop, Lucian B., Lake Mills, Wis., to Second, 
Eau Claire. Accepts. 

SKENTELBURY, WM. W., Grand Junction, Mich., 
to Dundee, a former pastorate. Accepts. 

Srark, CHas. W., Sun Prairie, Wis., declines 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
A TASK FOR EPISCOPALIANS 1 
(The Churchman) 


The General Convention need spend no 
sleepless nights over the protection of our 
orthodoxy. We are in no danger of sacri- 
ficing it ourselves, and we know of none 
from the outside who desire to deprive us 
of it. They would not, we believe, do it 
if they felt they could. Neither they nor 
we would be any the better off by its 
sacrifice. What our national ecclesias- 
tical legislature does need to disturb itself 
about, and on behalf of the Church to re- 
pent itself of, is the present isolation. 
Isolation blocks the work of the Spirit so 
that men can neither see its full light re- 
flected in those to whom it was com- 
mitted, nor feel its life-producing power 
through their works. 


WHO PAYS THE TAXES 
(Boston Advertiser) 


So long as heavy taxes are collected 
from the people, prices must be high, no 
matter whether the money is collected by 
a protective tariff or by direct taxation. 
The wage-earner pays, in any case. And 
he always pays through what he buys. 
The manufacturer pays his taxes out of 
the price of what he produces. The rail- 
road pays its taxes out of its freight or 
passenger charges. No matter how the 
tax is laid, the general public pays it, in 
the end. 

YOUR CHRISTIAN TASK 


(The Chicago Standard) 


The world’s need of Christ is so great 
and manifested in so many ways and so 
insistently, the need finds such numerous 
illustrations in every community and all 
the time, that one must be blind or in- 
different who fails to recognize them. 
Who lives next door to you? How many 
in your neighborhood are not Christians? 
How many children are not attendants 
upon Sunday school? How many of your 
acquaintances need cheer and encourage- 
ment and sympathy which you may give? 
What righteous undertakings call for 
your support? It is worse than folly for 
the Christian to complain that there is 
nothing for him to do. Stop complaining 
and get to work. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE MAJORITY 
(The Spectator) 


There are limits to the moral rights of 
a majority as there are to the dictator- 
ship of a tyrant, and these limits are 
overstepped when the voting majority of 
a trades-union claims to coerce the mi- 
nority in matters which are not essential 
to the particular union. ~ 


eall to Amery. Receives increase of salary. 
YAGER, GRANVILLE, Braintree, Mass., declines 
call to permanent pastorate at Chaplin, Ct. 


Resignations 


Borcourt, WM. L., Oliftondale, Saugus, Mass. 

CurTIS, ANSON B., Speer, Edelstein and Lawn 
Ridge, Il. 

CurtTIs, Joun S., Indian Orchard, Springfield, 
Mass. 5 

EGGLEston, DeWitt C., First, Greenwich, Ct., 
after sixteen years’ service, to enter business. 

GREENH, SAMUEL, superintendent for the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society in Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho, after twenty- 
three years’ service. 

HASKINS, SPENCER C., Pilgrim, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MALLorY, IrA O., Manson, Io. 

OscGoop, LuciAN B., Lake Mills, Wis., after five 
years’ service. 

PALMER, BuRTON M., Fruitvale Avenue, Oak- 
land, Cal., withdraws resignation. 

SKENTELBURY, WM. W., Grand Junction, Mich. 

SLYFIDLD, Frep A., Black Earth, Wis. 


Ordinations 


CAMPBELL, ROY H., Palo Alto, Cal., Sept. 17. 
Sermon by Rev. G. D. Castor; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. W. Palmer. J. K., McLean, 
W. T. Patchell, C. S. Nash. 
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Years of Suffering 


Catarrh and Blood Disease— 
Doctors Failed to Cure. 

Miss Mabel IF’. Dawkins, 1214 Lafayette 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: “For three 
years I was troubled with catarrh and blood 
disease. I tried several doctors and a dozen 
different remedies, but none of them did me 
any good, A friend told me of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I took two bottles of this medi- 
cine and was as well and strong as ever. I 
feel like a different person and recommend 
Hood’s to any one suffering from catarrh.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


“Among the Deep Sea Fishers ” 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


at 50c. a Year 


Entirely devoted to Dr. Grenfell’s work, 


Giving his Log, Map of the Country, ete. 


All U.S. A. subscriptions may be sent in stamps or 
post-office money orders, to 


MISS E. E. WHITE, 
14 Beacon St., Room 201, Boston, Mass. 


A rs ace gag 


Romance in Merchandise 


N THE building of every great merchandise success 
there is a story of absorbing human interest, a story 
fused from the lives and characters of its builders. 


A great: business appears to be almost automatic in its 
development. In the full swing of its success it absorbs moun- 
tains of raw material and pours out unending rivers of finished 
merchandise; and it seems as if such an institution must al- 
ways have been in operation and its product always in demand. 


Yet back of this success, a hundred or even two hundred 
years, there was an insignificant beginning, compassed very 
likely by a single brain and two labor-scarred hands; followed 
by many heart-breaking years of experiment, of error, and of 
desperate chances when it was a daily fight for even the 
primitive right to exist. With this right established, 
there came such imperative need of expansion as taxed 
every resource of the mind, drained dry the uttermost 
springs of credit, and tested the very marrow of courage. 


During all these years of struggle the merchandise and its 
makers have grown into a closer harmony, each becoming more 
nearly representative of the other; for nothing is more true 
than that goods or businesses which are the concrete result of 
years of study and effort, of days of tireless toil and nights 
of sleepless thought, come at last to represent and to stand 
for the character, ambitions, and ideals of their builders, 


And merchandise so built has upon it the very finger prints, 
the intimate touch and fiber, of those whose lives have entered 
into its moulding. No wonder then that where such businesses 
are established, and where such goods are made,- there has 
developed a pride of production, a perfection of workman- 
ship, an unswerving loyalty to the highest business. ideals. 


It is these almost intangible things, these romances of mer- 
chandise, that have determined New England’s destiny as a 
great manufacturing center, teeming with millions of skilled 
laborers and dotted with thousands of mills and factories. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 


[Copyright, 1910] 
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Congregational Crisis in Chicago 


Acute Phases of the 


Among the things remembered concerning 
Col. C. G. Hammond, donor of Chicago Sem- 
inary’s Library, is this characteristic saying, 
“In Chicago there is an everlasting emer- 
gency, a perpetual crisis.’”’ Never since these 
words were spoken were they more pertinent 
in denominational affairs than at the present 
moment. Policies now in debate concerning 
three central churches are likely to determine 
the permanent relation of Congregationalism 
to the civic centers of America’s second city. 
The question whether we shall evacuate or 
strengthen our central strongholds is a mat- 
ter of more than local interest. It is a ques- 
tion that concerns all thé churches of our 
order in Illinois, the Middle West and- even 
the nation. 

The recent fire in First Church forces an 
immediate answer to a question which might 
otherwise be postponed a little longer, Shall 
the Church hold on in a district abandoned 
as a place of residence, except for the most 
transient class of tenants? 

Plymouth Church has already decided to 
move from its present site on Michigan Ave- 
nue and Twenty-sixth Street. The building 
which, during the ministries of Dr. H. M. 
Scudder and Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, was ihe 
center of paramount spiritual influence, has 
been sold to be converted to secular use. The 
sacrifice of the edifice is not a sign of weak- 
ness on the part of those who now adminis- 
ter the affairs of Plymouth, but an evidence 
of wisdom. To hold its own on the old site 
with available resources was, in changed con- 
ditions on the South Side, humanly impossi- 
ble. The neighboring Second Presbyterian 
Church has provided for its future by an 
endowment of not far from $350,000. Im- 
manuel Baptist Church has also adapted it- 
self to a changed environment by a radical 
“ change of method and by securing a large 
living endowment from: outside sources 
through the, executive genius of Dr. Johnston 
Myers. Plymouth’s time for similar read- 
justment, had such a change been possible a 
decade or more ago, is now past. The move 
has been, in recent years, inevitable. The 
first. step has been opportunely and bravely 
taken. The question which now concerns all 
who are interested in perpetuating the influ- 
ence of Plymouth Church in Chicago is, 
Where shall its property and personal force 
be reinvested? - 

Essentially the same question is on the 
horizon concerning First Church. Many 


GIRLHOOD 
Scott's Emulsion 


are linked together. The 


reason is that at a period 
when a girl’s digestion is 


weak 


Scott’s Emulsion 


provides her with powerful 
nourishment in easily di- 
gested form. 

It’s the food that builds 
and keeps up a girl’s 
strength. 


Down-Town Problem 


friends outside the membership of the 
“Mother Church” feel that its future policy 
involves one of the most critical issues con- 
fronting our communion. 


AUTONOMY AND SUBURBANISM 


The way of least resistance for the city 
church in forced retreat is to move toward 
the suburb. When First moves westward it 
will probably locate in the Garfield Park dis- 
trict, and when Plymouth moves southward 
it will go as far, at least, as the borders of 
Hyde Park. Had not Congregationalism par- 
tially emerged. from its old-time, each-for- 
itself theory concerning the relations of 
churches, such a transplanting might receive 
unanimous approval. But a new conception 
of solidarity of interest within a communion 
of city churches and a new conviction of duty 
to congested centers have created a new con- 
science concerning the whole question of 
planting and transplanting city churches. It 
is impossible to glory longer in an autonomy 
in church government which breaks down in 
practical application to modern city prob- 
lems, 


PERMANENT CIVIC CENTERS 


The movement to raise an endowment for 
First Church was begun in much good will 
and hearty enthusiasm at the spring meeting 
of the Chicago Association in 1907, through 
the initiative of Hon. T. C. MacMillan. It 
failed because our leaders later came to a 
consensus of opinion that the site was not 
the place of vantage for a permanent de- 
nominational stronghold on the West Side. 
The movement now in progress to endow 
Union Park Church increasingly commands 
the well-nigh universal approval of all to 
whom Congregationalism means corporate 
obligation as well as parochial responsibility. 

On the South Side it would be a waste of 
denominational resource to have fortified 
Plymouth Church in its present position, be- 
cause Second Presbyterian and. Immanuel 
Baptist Churches are adequate to the evan- 
gelization of that neighborhood. But at 
South Church, two miles further from the 
loop district, Congregationalism has a point 
of vantage where all conditions for a perma- 
nent denominational stronghold are fulfilled, 
except an adequate endowment and a modern 
equipment. First and Union Park on the 
West Side and Plymouth and South on the 
South Side, which separately have been fight- 
ing a losing battle for a decade, could mass 
their resources in money and membership at 
the two points where permanence is possible, 
the seeming retreat might become the begin- 
ning of a real advance, and that aspect of 
Chicago Congregationalism which is now its 
chief source of humiliation might become its 
glory. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE LOOP DISTRICT 


The question of -denominational head- 
quarters in the loop district is one that will 
not down. Its periodic emergence is as much 
to be expected as the spoutings of an active 
geyser in Yellowstone Park. The sale of 
Plymouth’s property is probably the imme- 
diate occasion of a new agitation of this long- 
delayed project. Our sanest counselors feel 
that the importance of strengthening our 
Seminary center and of insuring possible 
permanence, not only to South, but to New 
England Church, makes it an unfortunate 
time to agitate for an invasion of the loop 
district. ‘The desired end here can now bet- 
ter be secured through denominational co-op- 
eration in connection with the united char- 
ities than by separate Congregational enter- 
prise. Several houseless denominations can 
secure by federated action what no one can 
gain alone. J. Hi C. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 


Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


School of Courses for culture and all pro- 
Expression Hips ot Gea ee prea d 

high salaries. e leader for 
Expression 30 years. Begins Oct. 6; Prep. 
Term now open. Get Dr. Curry’s *‘ Mind and Voice,”’ 
just out. Free Talk to Preachers, Monday, Oct. 3, 
3P.M. Callor write S.S. CURRY) Ph. D., Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


FLORIDA 


Why Imperil Health 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and super- 
heated school rooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when at 


Rollins, Florida’s Oldest College, 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
teaching and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business; Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Gymnasium, Athletics. Rev. W. F. BLACK- 
Feel: Ph. D., LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Pres- 
ident. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Betommenas teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry Large faculty and library. 


Graduate fellowships, both pack os 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 


ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. See’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Besearch and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M. A., B. D.,and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAN, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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~ New Leadership in Pittsburg 


With the Avge of September, Rev. J. H. 
Lueas, D. D:, pastor of First Church, Pitts- 
burg, began his third year of service. Dur- 
ing. the two past. years seventy-two members 
have been taken into fellowship, the depart- 
ments thoroughly organized and co-ordinated 
and this historic church brought into sympa: 


First Congregational Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 


thetic and helpful touch with others in the 
district. This progress is hopeful, but its 
full significance is not at once apparent. It 
needs to be realized that these gains have 
been made in the face of peculiar difficulties. 
Financial burdens have stood in the way. 
But this year a new adjustment of these 
matters has been attained, and through the 
co-operation of the Church Building Society 
these obstacles have been removed and the 
road to growth and power has been rendered 
comparatively clear. 

The development that has taken place in 
the past few months is of a distinctly Amer- 
ican type, and the fact should be noticed 
that a representative Congregational church 
in Pittsburg is coming to its own. If pastors 
in other Congregational centers have not 
been aware of that fact, it will be helpful for 
them now to keep it in mind and deal accord- 
ingly with members departing for the vicinity 
of Pittsburg. 

Significance for the future of this church 
also lies in its location in the great institu- 
tional center of the city. Within 300 feet is 
the Carnegie Library and Museum, covering 
eight acres of ground, rapidly coming to be 
one of the most influential art and literary 
centers in the land. Just beyond are the 
buildings of the Carnegie Technical Institute, 
in which 5,000 students are enrolled. Three 
blocks away the new Central High School of 
Pittsburg is to stand. To the south of these 
buildings stretch the broad, beautiful acres 
of Schenley Park, in which is located Phipps 
Conservatory. 

On the other side, picturesquely crowning 

the hills, are the buildings of the University 
of Pittsburg. The architects’ designs include 
forty structures, several of which are already 
in place. It will be remembered that this 
institution was the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, but, relocated and renamed, it 
now is beginning a career of brilliant promise 
on this magnificent site. The site purchased 
in December, 1907, is forty-three acres in ex- 
tent. The new Soldiers’ Memorial, costing 


speplets. They act 


AID DIGESTION by feking D epeieta.- choy 
ets. 10c. rug- 


quickly. Pleasant sugar-coate 
gists 


more than a million dollars, and the new 
Highteenth Regiment Armory, now in process 
of erection, face the campus of the Univer- 
sity. Less than a square distant are the new 
buildings of the University Club and the 
Pittsburg Athletic Club, while just across 
the street the erection of the palatial home 


of the Twentieth Century Club has been 
begun. 

Located in this vast institutional district 
each leading denomination has its represen- 
tative church. More than a dozen street car 
lines connect the center with all parts of the 
city, and the opportunity for service and 
leadership is well-nigh boundless. Among them 
the First Congregational structure is recog- 
nized as one of the most imposing; indeed it 
is rated, by some at least, as the purest ex- 
ample of Greek architecture in the city. Its 
influence is increasingly felt, and the promise 
of growing usefulness .under its present lead- 
ership is distinctly bright. The representa- 
tive position of this church for Congregation- 
alism is of a great deal more than local 
moment, and ought to be appreciated by the 
denomination at large, 


A SUCCESS IN SUMMER WORK 


A Protestant Methodist church on the 
South Side adopted an ingenious plan to 
keep up interest in its Sunday school during 
the summer. The keynote was a “Surprise 
Program” for the school every Sabbath. The 
program for each week was assigned to a 
particular class or department of the school, 
to devise some kind of special exercise to in- 
terest and benefit the cause. Of course the 
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Get the Chautauqua Idea | 


Read This Course 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND —profusely illustrated — 
Edward P. Cheney, University of Penneyh e 


SOCIAL IDEAS IN ENGLISH LETTERS, 
Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College... - 
STUDIES IN DICKENS, Mabell S. ae 
Smith 

MENTAL GROWTH AND oe 
Nathan Oppenheim, M: D., New York.... 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, 
(Monthly-Illustrated. _Membership if de- 
sired). Containing: Democratic England 
(Percy Alden, London, England, Member 
of Parliament) ; ; A Reading Journey i in Lon- 
don (Percy A Boynton, University of 
Chicago); English Cathedral Art, (Kate F. 
Kimball) ; and much additional material of 
general intérest for voluntary reading. . 


All four books and the Magazine to one address 
(cash with order) 


‘* Easy for Anybody, Worth While for 
Everybody ’’ 


For particulars address Chautauqua Institution, 
Box 117, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Don’t Read at Random 


Learn About England 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits Q Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


HYMNS OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


Just Issued 


Edited by 
CHARLES TAYLOR IVES 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 


A rich selection of hymns and tunes, emphasizing 
the ‘‘Modern-social”’ spirit of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in Missions, Service, and Church 
Unity. 

Responsive Readings from the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Bible se- 
lected by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City, 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


You'll be sorry when you 
have to get another so soon. 
If you have the money; if 
you're raising it, or only 


planning—write for helpful 
suggestions. 


ESTEY Bratt eboro] 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 
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New Leadership in Pittsburg 
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plan would develop some degree of rivalry to 
see who could produce the best exercise, 
while the school soon came to look forward 
with curiosity and real interest to the com- 
ing treat. The result was that the attend- 
ance was kept up to the high-water mark 
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promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ical. 10c., 50c. or $1. 


A Rochester physician says of Barley Crystals 


(P. 17. Testimonials) ‘I am satisfied your claims 
are notstrong enough. It possesses very rare nutri- 
tive value, while it has a most satisfactory emollient 
and diuretic action.”’ 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
FUROP Select two months’ sum- 260 
mer tours Personal 
escort. Choice of routes. Partics =m 
small. Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aimtab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The college has made application to the Turkish Goy- 

ernment for permission to use its printing press and to 

publisb a periodical. This marks the beginning of anew 
era in the work of the institution. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 


National. Interdenominational. 


Works in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. 

Last year established 2,366 Sunday schools, 
with 90,527 teachers and scholars; 178,587 
gospel visits made to isolated homes; 19,425 

’ Bibles and Testaments, besides other Chris- 
tian literature, distributed; 9,275 conversions 
reported; 88 churches organized. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

New England headquarters, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Warnur L. Carver, Superintendent. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Cuartyes A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNHO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. C. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BH. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and yicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment_and support of Bvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. DW. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAn’s Boarp oF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMman’s Homp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K..Noyes, Secretary. 


Woman’s SHAMAN’S FRIPND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. Em- 
erson, Treas., 895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


throughout the heated term, and the summer 
time was one of the most successful periods 
of the school’s year. Although this experi- 
ment was made in a church of a sister de- 
nomination, it is not patented, and some of 
our schools may save it up for trial next 
year. 


UNION OF TWO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


An indication of the changing conditions 
of the city and of the trend in church activ- 
ities is the move affecting two Hast Hnd 
Presbyterian churches. Shady Avenue 
Church, Dr. J. R. Harris, pastor, is outgrow- 
ing its present building, and must soon en- 
large it. The pastor of Park Avenue Church 
resigned early in the summer. It seemed to 
those interested that the neighborhood might 
be better seryed by the union of the two 
bodies and the construction of a large new 
plant fitted for various forms of institutional 
work. A committee from Shady Avenue 
Church will presently wait on the sister con- 
gregation to submit a proposition looking 
toward consolidation. Dr. Harris has mag- 
nanimously declared his willingness to step 
out of the way, if that will advance the in- 
terests of the project, but it is understood 
that he is regarded by both congregations as 
the logical man for the pastorate of the new 
organization, As there is only one church 
of the institutional order in the Hast End, 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal, it is thought 
that the proposed movement will be of great 
benefit in the community. 


Meadville, Pa. A. E. RICKER. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston YOUNG Mb®N’S CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Exchange Building, Oct. 12,6 p.m. Speaker, 
Dr. Robert E. Speer; Fisk Jubilee Male 
Quartet. 


THe WOMAN’S BosarD OF MISSIONS will hold a 
meeting. in connection with the Centennial 
anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M., Oct. 13, 
at 2 p.M., in Tremont Temple. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL oF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, annual meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Societies, of the Congregational Brother- 
hood andof the Federated Women’s Societies, 
Boston, Oct. 10-21. 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
Church, Boston, Oct. 25. 


WomMAn’s BoarpD OF MISSIONS ‘will resume the 
Friday meetings in: Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Oct. 7, 11 a.M.; the first chapter of “West- 
erm Women in Eastern Lands” will be con- 
sidered. With the exception of Oct. 14, these 
meetings will be held regularly through the 
winter and spring. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


OSTERHOUDT— POTTER—In Malden, Mass., 
Sept. 26, at the home of the bride’s parents, 
John H. and Lydia C. Potter, by Rey. Arthur 
Varley, Edwin Ralph. Osterhoudt and Abbie 
Ross Potter of Malden. 


Deaths 


GHORGH—In Manchester, N. H., Sept. 6, Dea- 
con Jasper P. George, 66 yrs., 10 mos., 
26 days. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 
He was an active Christian from early youth. 
At the time of his death he was clerk and 
deacon emeritus of the First Congregational 
Church. At life’s close he could say with St. 
Paul, “I have kept the faith.” 


Park Street 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston: Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
poemere Publishing and Purch asing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HoMB MISSIONARY 
Socipty, Fourth Ave. and 22nd §8t., New York, 

N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant ‘Treasurer, to 
minal nations and subscriptions” and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charice ‘Richards, D. D., 


ae. 

Secretary ; Charles Beer Treasurer, sey 
Hast 22nd St., New York. Y.; Rev. W. 
Newell, D.D., "153 La Saile St., ‘Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Cone ea House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTION Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer ; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La’ Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department ‘sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and COhristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. . & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIBF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIpTY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


TH MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. FEF. BH. 
Emrich, D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt. 

. D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 


desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- _ 


chusetts and other states. 
gational House. Rev. 
tary ; Rey. Arthur 


Room 610 Congre- 
Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
J. Covell, Chairman. 


Ask your doctor how often he prescribes an 
alcoholic stimulant for children. He will 
probably say, ‘‘ Very, very rarely.”? Ask 
him how often he prescribes a tonic for them. 
He will probably answer, “Very, very fre- 
quently.’? Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a strong 
ignic, entirely free from alcohol. 


Your Boy 


No stimulation. No alcohol habit. Ask 
your doctor about Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


as a tonic for the young. 4.C-AyerCo., 
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Grist for the National Council 


Continued from page 522 


in dealing with the general interests of the 
ehurches. 

3. Recognizing the value to our denomina- 
tion of adequate leadership, this Council herepy 
reaffirms its approval of that conception of the 
oftice of moderator which encourages the in- 
cumpent to assume the task of denominational 
inspiration and service, acknowledging him as 
our most representative leader during his three 
years of service, but without other authority 
in his acts and utterances than their weight 
and force convey. 

It further approves of a broader interpreta- 
tion of the office of secretary, which shall pro- 
vide not merely for the existing editorial and 
office functions, but include the active manage- 
ment of such interests as are placed in charge 
or the Council and not otherwise provided for, 
and the general function of leadership among 
the churches, counseling with conferences and 
associations, and promoting the great issues 
which our churches are working out. 

We would also present the following recom- 
mendation : 

in view of the conflict of opinion regarding 
changes in the methods of national. administra- 
tion which this Council should adopt, your 
Committee on Polity recommends that tne 
Council appoint a carefully chosen Commission 
on Polity of not less than fifteen members, em- 
powered to consider the questions on which the 
Council is in doubt; to develop a consistent 
scheme of national activity ; to test its conciu- 
sions, if necessary, by a referendum to the 
ehurches, and to submit to the next Council a 
constitution and*by-laws which shall adequately 
express the will of the denomination. 

We further recommend that the Council make 
provision for the expense of the meetings of 
this commission. 


Religious Education 


Lhis, too, is a noteworthy report, gathering 
ap the significant events of recent years Jook- 
ing toward the better equipment of the Sun- 
day schools and the improvement and exten- 
sion of the field of religious education. 
Among the milestones of the triennium the 
committee gives prominence to two or three. 
It says: 


There has come into being with this trien- 
nium a new profession, that of director of reli- 
gious education. At the last annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association, held at 
Nashville in 1910, there was held a conference 
of such directors, at which ten reported. Some 
of them ranked as assistant pastors, others as 
church workers. Some were connected witn 
one church only ; others represented the grouped 
interests of one city. The demand of cities or 
towns and churches for such trained leadership 
ts at present far beyond the existing supply. 
It is everywhere coming to be seen with clear- 
ness that the average pastor of a good-sized 
ehurech, unless he has been technically trained, 
cannot, with his manifold duties of co-ordina- 
tion, supervision, visitation and general in- 
struction, give the time or possess the know- 
ledge of detail essential to the scientific devel- 
opment of the educational work for his parisn 
children and youth. He has ample justification 
for a trained associate who can organize, direct 
and inspire these details of service, not dimin- 
ishing his influence, but augmenting it. Large 
and wealthy churches may be trusted to take 
this step. What we need to learn as a denom- 
ination is that a group of Congregational 
churches in a city, or a group of churches of 
any denomination in any fair-sized town, may 
attain the same advantage by combining to 
share the services of one able director. The 
whole secret of success lies in trained leader- 
ship. If we can have one thoroughly equipped 
Jeader in every church or community, not only 
full of enthusiasm, but trained to the apprecia- 
tion and use of modern methods, there is no 
reason why the work of religious instruction 
may not be very fairly provided for. 

The committee recommends: 


; amp (BATES 


ARPETS 
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That the Council approves the proposed 
appointment of an educational missionary sec- 
retary, and urges that the field of his activity 
pe made to cover, as far as possible, every 
ugenecy of religious expression among young 
people, and that he be associated as closely as 
possible with the director of the educational 
work of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. 


Order of Worship 


Good work has been done by chairman 
C. H. Richards and his associates, Rev. 
Messrs. Lucius H. Thayer, Edward I. Bos- 
worth, John W. Buckham, Waldo S. Pratt 
and Harry P. Dewey. After a thoughtful 
consideration of the function of worship and 
the elements that enter into it, the commit- 
tee, mindful of the needs of average Congre- 
gational churches, presents an order of wor- 
ship, as it was instructed to do. This order 
appears in a shorter and longer form, ana 
with the collects and prayers appended oc- 
cupies thirteen pages. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


For Council Moderator 


The next moderator of the National Coun- 
cil should be elected from the standpoint of 
the important and perhaps radical changes 
to be discussed, concerning our vital organ- 
ism. He should be a master of assemblies, 
expert in the finesse ot a great parliament, 
absolutely fair because spiritually tolerant 
and sympathetic, intimately acquainted with 
present-day as well as historic Congregation- 
alism, thoroughly familiar with the actual 
pastorate, East and West, unusually in- 
tormed and progressive in judgment as re- 
gards the internal workings of our national 
societies, and equipped with the experience 
of several previous National Councils. Above 
all, he should be moved by a passionate 
evangel of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
yet be en rapport with the men and move- 
ments of intellectual progress. 

There is such a man, beloved by his 
juniors, admired by his equals and honorea 
by his seniors, because of his large heart, 


‘humble spirit, ripe judgment, even temper, 


splendid optimism and deep spirituality. Let 
Nehemiah Boynton of Boston, Detroit and 
Brooklyn be unanimously electea. 

SYDNEY. 


Another Voice 


The moderator of the National Council 
ought to. be a man fitted to preside, not 
chosen because of his position or prominence 
merely; a man of tact, genial, dignified ana 
vf strong voice. He should be a man be- 
loved of his brethren, a man who can wor- 
thily represent the denomination both at 
home and abroad, a man who can visit the 
churches and quicken and inspire them, one 
in an important center from which he can 
readily reach the churches where his services 
will be of value, one known Hast and West 
and across the seas, one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the denomination, its tradi- 
tions, its spirit and its work. 

The man who embodies these characteris- 
tics, and more, is Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., of Greater New Yors. 

wamestown, N. Y. CHARLES H. SMALL. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


{Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


WORLD 


527 


6% The Bast Security on Earth "7 7 


A PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 
Our personally inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given uhiversal satisfaction for 20 years. YOU 
will obtain the best results if you invest 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cost 
Write for information and references. 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 


BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 
212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s............. 
TRG AMES tater isis sblvisissiericsescaie cave ao 


5,477,833.33 
6,124,430.00 

760,000.00 
8,071,275.00 
1,582,000.00 


State and City Bonds..... 
Railroad Bonds............ 
Miscellaneous Bonds... 
Railroad Stocks..... . 
Miscellaneous Stocks, .. 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks....... 427,800.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st 
Real Estate 69,800.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of Ss. 
mission and in hands of Agents........._1,264,447.46 


$27T,307,672.28 
LIABILITIES. 
% 3,000,000.00+ 


Wash Capital iss casts tctatatuiectantesiele asale's ojaeiaislelste bis 
10,244,415.00 


Reserve Premium Fund. 


KGSerye. LOY LOSSES ccsdeestionscneenosecierc 958,639.76 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

claims....... 631,780.56 
Reserve for Taxes .... 100,000.00 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,200.000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
bilities including capital............. 11,182,836.96+ 
#27,307, 672.28 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
$15,382,836.96} 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. ; 

Chapel, for services, without charge. » 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


-658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. | 


“Be 


New Routes in the Orient 


H. W. Dunning & Co. are offering for the coming season a series of tours of exceptional interest. 


Sailing January 25, 1911, on the S. S. Celtic, 21,000 Tons 

Our Magnificent Standard Tour of 110 days: 33 days in Egypt, 
with full river trip to the First Cataract; 31 or 16 days in Palestine, 
visiting, beside the more important sites, such interesting places as 
Samaria, Tanaach, Megiddo, the Place of Sacrifice on Mt. Carmel, 
Nain, Jezreel, Gideon’s Fountain and Bethshan; 6 full days in Con- 
stantinople; 4 full days in Athens; beside other interesting places 
in each country. 


Sailing February 18, 1911 on S$. S. Carmania, 20,000 Tons 


8 days in Egypt; 16 or 31 days in Palestine; 3 days in Constan- 
tinople; 3 days in Athens. 


Sailing January 28, 1911, on S. S. Martha Washington 
Travel Study Class of the University of Chicago, under Prof. 
Theodore Soares. Work counts toward the University degree. In- 

spiring leadership. Moderate price. 


Sailing April 22, 1911, on Steamship of the North 
German Lloyd Line Oo : ei eee. 
Bible Lovers Pilgrimage. A remarkably inexpensive tour for A FALLEN YRAGMENT AD Dabs 


people interested in Biblical study and in missions. Write for a copy of unanimous testimonial written by last 
year’s party. 


\ 


Grand Missionary Extension Tour 


We have decided this year to include an itinerary of extraordinary interest. It can be taken as an extension to 
earlier tours or the Pilgrimage. The route includes: Aleppo, Aintab, Adana, Tarsus, The Cilician Gates, 
Iconium, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Smyrna, Ephesus, Colossz, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Brusa 
and Niczea. Write for full particulars and illustrated itinerary. 


H. W. DUNNING @ COMPANY, 


103 Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL NUMBERS ~—sg 


.. OF... 


‘THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT ISSUES OCTOBER 1, 8, 15, 22 AND 29. 


In view of the concentration of denominational interest during October upon the 
Boston meetings of the National Council and the National Societies The Congregationalist 
and Christian World will seek to promote, conserve and extend that interest in all of 
the five numbers which it will publish during October. That dated Oct. 1, consisting 
of seventy-two pages, will furnish a remarkable exhibition of the present day activities 
of the denomination as carried on by its societies, colleges and theological seminaries: 
This issue as well as those of October 8 and 15 will contain much information of value 
to those intending to be present during the ten days of the Council. The American 
Board Centennial will receive ample attention. The attractions of Boston to church- 
going people will be set forth. The issues of October 22 and 29 will furnish extended 
and interesting reports of the meetings themselves — not simply a dry summary of 
routine events, but picturesque and instructive stories such as the average layman will — 
be glad to read. The reports will be amply illustrated with photographs taken on_ 
the ground. 


These will be just the issues to put into the hands of those friends who should become familiar with all our 
Congregational institutions, to mail to friends at a distance and to keep for future reference. In order to give a 
wide circulation, the five will be mailed direct from this office to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents in 
stamps or any other form of money. Please address 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Moderator of the National Council 
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The American Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is used and recommended by the Presidents and Professors of all the leading Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries in the United States, because it is the most authentic and correct 
version of the Bible ever produced. 
will be sent on application to the publishers.) 

For the same reasons, and for its simplicity and accuracy, the American Standard has 
been adopted by, and is the basis of all lesson comments in the Sunday school publications 


of the following 


(A complete list of these names and commendations 


Great Religious Denominations 


Congregationalists 
Baptists 

The Brethren 
Universalists 


Presbyterians 

United Presbyterians 
Reformed Church 
Lutherans 


Wethodists 
United Brethren 


Church of Disciples 
Evangelical Church 


authorities. 


READ THESE COMMENDATIONS 


Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
says: “Am using that edition con- 
stantly. It is by far and away 
the best translation that we have 


Endorsed by the American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY has published only the King 
James Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing the great value of the work of the American Com- 
mittee, and to meet the demands of Churches and Sunday schools; the Society has recently had 
its charter amended so as to enable it to publish the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE. 

This endorsement of the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE by the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY em-- 
phasizes the great importance of this work, and is in harmony with all the other great religious 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, says: “It is the same old 
Bible that our fathers and fore- 
fathers read and treasured.” 


Rey. Benjamin W. Bacon, D. D., 
Litt.,D., LL.D., Yale Divinity 
School, says: “I regard the 
American Standard Bible as rep- 
resenting the best form of the 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Secretary of the International 
Lesson Committee, says: “‘The 
most perfect English Bible in 
existence.” 


Rey. R. A. Torrey, D.D., says: 
“Tam satisfied that it is the most 
accurate and satisfactory render- 
ing in English of the original 
Scripture.” 


Se 


Wilbert W. White, President of 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
says: ‘‘ We use exclusively the 
American Revised Bible in our 


had.” 


The New International Graded Series of Lessons is based on the Text of the American Standard Bible. 


English Text.” 


Bible used in the Adult Bible Classes and by the Teachers’ Training Classes. 


All styles of binding and various sizes of type, so that the needs of every one can be supplied in this version. Prices 35 cents to $20. 
A postal card will bring an interesting and instructive booklet, /vee. 


THOMAS NELSON C& SONS, 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee— Bible Publishers for over 50 years, 


3835 K Fourth Avenue, New York 


School.” 


It is also the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MAINE 


THEOLOGICAL 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


Portiand, Maine. General 
Way nflete School, & College Pre aratory Courses. 
Hig Sa of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 
cu 


ars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master, Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


FLORIDA 


Why Imperil Health 


of boys and fe by confinement in stuffy and super- 
heated school rooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when at 


Rollins, Florida’s Oldest College, 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
teaching and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business; Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Gymnasium, Athletics. Rev. W. F. BLACK- 


eee Ph. D., LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Pres- 
ent. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MouuToN, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Beligious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNEOTIOCUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry Large faculty and library. 


HARTFOR 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreme S 
and resident. Open tocollege gradu- EM IN RY 
ates of all denominations. ‘ 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLHAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Congregationalist 


information about any svhool or college 


whose announcement appears in these 


columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WHAT ARE MINISTERS READ- 
ING 


SECRETARY MC MILLEN’S Ca- 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRES- 
IDENT BURTON 


LIFE AND MECHANISM 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 


The. Recorder founded 1816; 
The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., 


Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if Payment is delayed 


-progress of the gospel is traced 
in Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, 


Revell’s Latest Works on Missions 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


Christianity and the 
Nations 


THE DUFF LECTURES FOR 1910 
Among the many notable volumes that 
have resulted from the well-known Duff 
foundation Lectureship this new work 
embodying the series given by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, will rank among 

the most important. 
8vo, cloth, net, $2.00. 


JULIUS RICHTER 


A History of Prot- 
estant Missions in 
the Near East . 


A companion volume to ‘A 
History of Missions in-India,” 
by this great authority. The 


Syria, and Egypt. Non-sec- 
tarian in spirit, and thoroughly 
comprehensive in scope. 

8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 


AENRY H. JESSUP’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


53 Years in Syria 
INTRODUCTION By JAmEs S. DENNIS 


“A rich mine of information for the 
historian, the ethnologist and the stu- 
dent of human nature apart from the 
labors to which the author devoted his 
life. A thoroughly interesting book 
that will yield endless pickings.’? — 
N.Y Sun. Two volumes, illustra- 
ted, 8vo, cloth, boxed, net, $5.00. 


JAMES F. LOVE 


The Unique Message 
and Universal Mission 
of Christianity 


A volume dealing with the philosophy 
of missions at once penetrating and un- 
usual. It is perhaps one of the most 
original and valuable contributions” to 
the subject yet made. 

12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 


JOHN P. JONES, D.D. 


The Modern Mission- 
ary Challenge 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT YALE 
OCT., 1910 
These lectures, by the author of 
“India’s Problem, Krishna, or Christ? ”’ 
are a re-survey. of the demand of mis- 
sions in the light of progress made, in 
their relation to human thought. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


G. T. B. DAVIS 
Korea for Christ 


An effective report of the recent 
revivals in Korea told by an eye witness, 
who himself participated in the work, 

Illustrated. Paper, net, 25 cents. 


A Publication With- 
out Parallel in the 
Literature of Missions 


The Reports of the Com- 
mission of the World 
Missionary Conference 


@ This is far more than a report 
of the remarkable Conference 
held in Edinburgh. 


@ Eight most important commis- 
sions were appointed two years 
before the convention date. Each 
commission presented its report 
in written form, giving the re- 
sults of its world wide corre- 
spondence and study as related 
to its special subject. 

@, Each separate volume except- 
ing the ninth forms the report of 
a commission as finally revised 
after the fullest discussion and 
criticism in convention. 

@ The ninth volume contains a 
summary, addresses, and index 
of the whole. < 
@ The set presents a library on 
missions far more important and 
comprehensive than anything 
ever attempted before. 


9 Vols. Each 75 cts., net 


(Postage, 9 cents.) 


Complete Set, $5.00, net 


(Carriage extra.) 


W. H. T. GATIRDNER 


Echoes from Edin- 
burgh, 1910 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


An accurate yet concise account of the 

Conference— its preparation —its 
managements—its effects and 
a fore-cast of its influence on 
the church at home and the 
work abroad. An _ inspiring 
volume presenting with marked 
success the spirit as well as 
message of this epoch marking 
gathering. Substantial cloth 
binding, net, $1.00. 


ALONZO BUNKER, 
DD. 


SKetches from the 
Karen Hills 


These descriptive chapters 
from a missionary’s life in 
Burma are of exceptional vivid- 
ness and rich in an appreciation for 
color. His pen pictures give not only 
a splendid insight into native life, 
missionary work, the romance of un- 
traveled forests and rivers, but have as 
well a distinctive literary charm. 

Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00. 


WILLIAM EDWARD 
GARDNER 


Winners of the World 


During 20 Centuries 

Adapted for Boys and Girls. A story 
and a Study of Missionary Effort from 
time of Paul to Present Day. 

“This course in missions is worthy 
the widest circulation inall our schools.” 
—A merican Church S. S. Magazine. 

Cloth, net, 60c.; paper, net, 30c. 


Children’s Missionary 
Series 
CHILDREN OF AFRICA 


James B. Barrp 


CHILDREN OF ARABIA | 
Joun C, Youne 


CHILDREN OF CHINA 


C. CamMpBELL Brown 


CHILDREN OF INDIA 
Janet Harvey KELMAN 


An entirely new series of charming 
illuminated books for children full of 
short stories, legends, and incidents 
connected with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of these lands, 
pertaining especially to children. 


Illustrated in Colors, Cloth, Deco- 
rated, each, net, 60c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. 
9 CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVE. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Congregationalist. 


MENEELY &CO., 


The Old Reliable 
Meneely Foundry, 
Established 
early 100 years ago, 


WATERVLIET, 


West Troy), N.Y. 
CHURCH, 

CHIME, 

SCHOOL 

& OTHER 


HALLOWE 


By |. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


$3.50. Single Copy, 10 Cents 


OVER 1000 CHURCHES USING IT 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 


LYMYER "UNLIKE OTHER BELIS $25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Glace the cainost. iniversal | SWEETER, MORE DUB- Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers”’ 
wish of our subscribers, papers are contin- | CHURCH See Ean THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 


ued until there is a specific order to stop. = = For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


In connection with such an order all ar- 
rearages must be paid. An order of dis- 


continuance can be given at any time, to ‘ 


take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s 


. name on the paper; but receipts will be re- 


turned by letter when a stamp is inclosed 
for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 5. 8. and Publishing 
Society 


Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager 


Entered as second-class Mail. Composition by 
Thomas Todd Oo. : 


is. TELLS - 
Write to fender Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Ohurch and School Bells. ja ~Send for 
Datalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 


Hutchings Organ Co., 2OS5O™: 


cure ELE & ce 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal McSuane Bett Founnry Co., Bactimore, Mo., U.S.A. 


Y, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY.NYN. CITY. ' 


BELLS 


MENEELY BELLCO_ SHADE ROLLERS 


Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 


[o] 
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The Larger Youth's Companion 


The recent addition to The Companion of many new 
features gives subscribers each year an increase in 
reading matter equal to 400 pages of standard magazine 
size and type — but the quality remains as high and the 
price as low as formerly. The 1911 Volume will offer 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ENTERTAINS 

3 00 GLORIOUS STORIES 50 POPULAR PAPERS BY Hana son aeuea Fa 
For YOUNG and OLD FAMOUS WRITERS 


Stories that hold the interest, Stories These papers take one into the : 
of Pluck, Stories of Perilous Ad- workshop and the study, into the 
ventures, Stories of Athletics, Stories company of men of action afield 
of School and College. and afloat. : 
GPRIAL STORIES ALL THE DQ)Q)() ONE. MINUTE TO JAN., 1911 
YEAR THROUGH —————— STORIES == Every New Subscriber who 
cuts out and sends this slip 
These serials are chosen with a view These include humorous thumb- (or mentions this paper) with 
to pleasing girls and boys, men and nail sketches, anecdotes, odd hap- $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
women. They are of the widest penings, bits of biography and The Youth’s Companion for 
variety in scene and action. history, wise and witty selections. 1911 will receive 
; All th ining i f 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE, CURRENT EVENTS, NATURE AND SCIENCE, 1910, including the -beneaeal 
THE DOCTOR’S WEEKLY COUNSEL. Holiday Numbers of Thanks- 


giving and Christmas. 


t dd, The Companion’s Art Calen- 
sent free to any address. dar for 1911, lithographed in 
thirteen colors and gold. 


The Best Investment for $1.75 for your family | Then Te Youth's Compan. 


Sample Copies of the Larger Companion and ovine gees 1911 


ion for the 52 weeks of 1911 
—a library of reading that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION - - BOSTON, MASS. would cost $40 in book form. 
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mes- THE NATIONAL COUNCIL NUMBERS Sag 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT ISSUES OCTOBER 1, 8, 15, 22 AND 29. 


In view of the concentration of denominational interest during October upon the 
Boston meetings of the National Council and the National Societies The Congregationalist 
and Christian World will seek to promote, conserve and extend that interest in all of 
the five numbers which it will publish during October. That dated Oct. 1, consisting 
of seventy-two pages, will furnish a remarkable exhibition of the present day activities 
of the denomination as carried on by its societies, colleges and theological seminaries. 
This issue as well as those of October 8 and 15 will contain much information of value 
to those intending to be present during the ten days of the Council. The American 
Board Centennial will receive ample attention. The attractions of Boston to church- 
going people will be set forth. The issues of October 22 and 29 will furnish extended 
and interesting reports of the meetings themselves—not simply a dry summary of 
routine events, but picturesque and instructive stories such as the average layman will 
be glad to read. The reports will be amply illustrated with photographs taken on 
the ground. 

These will be just the issues to put into the hands of those friends who should become familiar with all our 
Congregational institutions, to mail to friends at a distance and to keep for future reference. 1n order to give a 


wide circulation, the five will be mailed direct from this office to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents in 
stamps or any other form of money. Please address 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 
; 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Congregational Heritage 


EVERAL hundred men are assembled daily this week 
S in Tremont Temple, Boston. They have come from all 

parts of our country and from other and distant lands, 
even from far-off Japan and China-and India. What do 
they represent? 

They have behind them three hundred years of Christian 
adventure. Their ancestors, like Abraham and with as high 
and holy a purpose, went out from their kindred and their 
country at the command of God unto a land which he 
promised to show them. They founded a New England on 
principles as truly and obediently received from God as the 
Hebrews who founded a nation in Palestine, in an ever- 
lasting covenant with him which became with the Pilgrims 
and Puritans of New England a new covenant in Jesus 
Christ. But their descendants come together in the time 
of the fulfillment of that promise greater than they are 
able to realize, even while their eyes behold it. 

They were pioneers in a new world for Jesus Christ and 
his Kingdom. They established here the first institutions 
of learning to train men to know him and be ambassadors 
for him. They led the way in opening new regions where 
they planted churches and schools and town governments 
which became a representative democracy on a scale never 
known before. The Congregational missionary societies of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut were the forerunners of 
Christian civilization as the country expanded westward, 
and precursors of the national organizations whose anni- 
versaries are commemorated in these meetings. 

Congregationalists of a century ago are also the pioneer 
Americans in the great adventure of giving the gospel of 
Christ to the world. Foremost in these meetings is the 
centenary of the organized beginning of that great achieve- 
ment which most wonderfully is fulfilling the promise of 
God that in the seed of our Pilgrim and Puritan ancestors 
all the families of the earth shall be blessed. 

Other Christian denominations of later beginnings in 
this country than ours have outstripped us.in numbers, in 
wealth and perhaps in influence. Congregationalists have 
not made their own denominational life their first aim, 
they have given it freely for others. But we have no reason 
this day to. be ashamed of our heritage. The aims of 
realizing conscious fellowship with God through Jesus 
Christ and of high service to bring that greatest blessing 
to all men are the absorbing aims of Congregationalists as 
they are of Christians in every denomination. 

But we have our own distinctive mission in the Christian 
brotherhood of churches. The principles for which our 
fathers have stood and for which we stand, of the freedom 
of each local church to administer its own internal affairs, 
and of the fellowship of all our churches to do their com- 
mon work with greatest effectiveness never were more 
needed in human society than now. 

The chief purpose of these assemblies in Boston in this 
year 1910 is to make every local church through all its 
members realize its part and their part in our common 
work to infuse the spirit of Christ into all mankind. This 


‘must not be lost sight of at any. moment in these meetings. 


We have our national societies, our agencies to fulfill our 
mission. Our churches are-organized as a denomination 
to work through them. But a large proportion of our peo- 
ple even including our ministers, are ignorant of what 
these societies are doing to give Christian education to the 
young, to cultivate an unselfish spirit in communities that 


have lacked the presence and leadership of Christian men 
and women, to give Christian care to dependent races and 
classes, to help the neglected and unfortunate, to give to 
other nations the gospel of love and truth and experience. 
If all Congregationalists knew what their denomination is 
doing, what they themselves can do in all these ways, their 
enthusiasm would rise to new heights of heroism. 

How can this knowledge be spread through all the 
denomination and this enthusiasm be created? These meet- 
ings are considering how to answer this question. This 
object brought the Laymen’s Missionary Movement into be- 
ing and the Congregational Brotherhood. It called these 
delegates to lay down their other business and come hither. 
If every one of them shall return to his church with this 
enthusiasm kindled and with eagerness to impart it the 
assembly will have justified itself. Through all our-churches 
will pass a new joy in the Lord because of a new wisdom 
to know and a new strength to do his will. 

While we seek better organization to carry out our plans, 
we may not forget the wealth of our heritage and of our 
present equipment. We have had great leaders in the past. 
The fathers of the early times are enshrined in our history, 
venerated for their spiritual discernment, their intellectual 
strength and their indomitable courage. There were great 
men among those who formed our missionary societies and 
directed their work as pioneers in our own and in foreign 
lands. Consecrated and able men led in the formation of 
our National Council, when they assembled in Boston forty- 
five years ago and there came to realize that denominational 
consciousness which has kept in lines of progress triennial 
councils till we are in the midst of the fourteenth. 

But we who have known and revered the leaders of the 
last generation and studied faithfully the lives of the 
fathers of Congregationalism from its beginning are ready 
to declare confidently that never have our churches had 
abler, worthier, more devoted ministers than they have 
today. Nor has any other generation produced Congrega- 
tional leaders both in the ministry and in the laity, men 
and women of more intelligent and greater faith, more 
determined to. know and to make known the truth which 
makes men free, more earnest to exalt Jesus Christ as King 
of kings and Lord of lords. If any one should challenge 
this assertion, we should point him to what Christian learn- 
ing is accomplishing in our time in exploring the secrets of 
nature and discovering revelations from God, and to what 
Christian faith is doing to give the fruits of such learning 
to all mankind, and ask him to compare these with the 
records of any former generation; then we should name 
Congregationalists doing honorable service in all these ways. 

We are less numerous as a denomination, though perhaps 
not less useful as disciples of Christ, than we should have 
been if we had been less insistent on intellectual knowledge 
of truth and more unrestrained in the expression of our 
religious emotions. Congregationalists have always been at 
the forefront in requiring that every one should be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. We have no 
apology to make for that. But what Congregationalists 
ought most to covet now is the contagious eagerness based 
on the reason for faith to accept God’s law of life and to 
persuade men and women everywhere of all races and 
classes to live as the sons and daughters of God. Let 
prayer be offered in every church that this may be the 
fruitage of the meetings now being held in Boston. 
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15 October 1910 


Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 10 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Justice Moody Resigns 


The President receives the resignation of Justice Moody of the 
Supreme Court, who will retire, Nov. 20, with full pay under the 
recent act of Congress. 


Political Nominations 


In Massachusetts the Republicans unanimously renominate 
Governor Draper and the Democrats in a disorderly convention fail 
to make a permanent nomination. 


Forest Fires 


Four towns in Minnesota are destroyed by forest fires and 
others threatened. There are many deaths and thousands of 
refugees are homeless. 


Quarantine Enforced against Cholera 
Steamships from Italian ports are held in New York with 


several cases of cholera on board. 


Exports of Manufactures 


For the first time in our history manufactured goods were 
more than one-half the total of our national exports. 


Accidents 


Two electric cars meet on the Illinois Traction System near 
Springfield, Ill., killing thirty-seven and injuring many more. 
Three among the dead were prominent officials of the traction 
company. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Portugal becomes a Republic 

A revolution beginning in Lisbon, in which the navy and a 
large part of the army join, causes King Manuel to take refuge at 
Gibraltar. The republic is proclaimed and generally accepted 
under the provisional headship of Pres. Theophile Braga. The 
expulsion of the religious orders begins. 


Berlin University Centennial 


A three days’ celebration of the founding of the University of 
Berlin, one hundred years ago, begins, with attendance of many 
American scholars. 


Finland and Russia 


The Finnish Diet is dissolved as a consequence of its refusal 
to consider laws sent down from the Russian Douma. New elec- 
tions are ordered for January. 


The Chinese Senate 


The Chinese senate, the second step toward parliamentary gov- 
ernment for the empire, meets in Peking. The full parliament is 
to come in 1915. 


Albanian Troubles 


A revolution breaks out in Albania, at Scutari, and is reported 
to be spreading through the country. 


Wireless Telegraphy 
Wireless messages are received by Mr. Marconi in Argentina 


from Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, and from Ireland, the longest esti- 
mated distance being 5,600 miles. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Tasks and Difficulties of the Supreme Court 


The United States Supreme Court in reconvening faces 
grave problems with a diminished number on its bench. The 
country will share the President’s regret that Justice Moody’s 
health has compelled him to accept the terms of the retirement 
act. His successor and the successor of the late Chief Justice 
Fuller cannot be confirmed by the Senate until its December 
meeting. Justice Hughes takes the place of the late Justice 
Brewer, making six of the full bench of justices present for 
work. ‘The so-called Trust cases, involving the rights and 
status of the American Tobacco Company and the Standard Oil 
Company, are on the docket for rehearing. But the court hav- 
ing once determined not to decide these cases without a full 
bench is unlikely to give them a place on its docket until the 
vacancies are filled. The sentence of the labor leaders to im- 
prisonment for contempt of court in the Buick Stove case 
raises difficult and provocative questions. The Missouri two 
-cent a mile passenger rate and maximum freight law, the 
Florida peonage law, the financial responsibilities of Virginia 
and West Virginia growing out of their separation and the con- 
stitutionality of the employers’ liability law passed by Con- 
gress to take the place of one declared unconstitutional come 
under review. Seldom has a year of the court’s work re- 
quired so many and important definitions of law. The task 
of the justices is a difficult one and the President evidently 
regards the selection of new justices as a grave responsibility. 
His own heart is evidently rather on the bench than in the 
‘White House. In his sympathetic letter accepting Justice 
Moody’s resignation he writes: 

“One who has tasted the sweets of judicial life can sym- 
pathize with you’ deeply in this. The approaching of every 
question for decision with indifference to every consideration 
except to reach a right and just conclusion, and to preserve 
the fundamental structure of our government as our fathers 
gave it to us, makes the functions of the office most precious 
to one who feels in every fiber, as you do, their sacred im- 
portance. Hence my heart goes out to you, my dear friend 
and old-time associate, in the pain that the relinquishment 
of such an office and such duties and such opportunity to 
help your fellowman gives you.” 


* 


Justice Hughes and His Career 


The political career of Governor—now Justice—Hughes 
is almost incredibly brief for its relative importance in public 
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attention. The first non-legal office he held was that of 
Governor and his first term began as lately as 1907. Up to 
that time he had been known only as a lawyer and as the 
brilliant investigator-of insurance frauds. He came to Albany 
unpledged and at once overturned a horde of political and 
executive traditions. The story of his work is that of a con- 
tinual study of state problems, of endeavor to obtain needed 
legislation in the interest of the public and of renewed appeals 
over the heads of the politicians to the voters. One need not 
be satisfied that he was invariably right on all the questions 
he touched to agree that his method was not merely right, 
but also effective. He had refused a nomination for a third 
term when the President persuaded him to accept a seat on 
the Supreme Court bench. His transfer to Washington was 
accepted with mingled satisfaction and regret by the Amer- 
ican people. His habit of taking problems directly to the 
people made him an unusual leader for progressive govern- 
ment, and he has a forceful style of appeal which makes him 
an effective speaker. But his way of taking up problem after 
problem in the clear light of impartial study is also precisely 
the true habit of the judge. We shall miss him in politics; 
but we expect large service from him in helping to interpret 
and establish the law. But what he does on the bench must 
be done so quietly that it will be hard to overcome the habit 
of thinking and speaking of him as Governor Hughes. 


Bd 

The New President at Smith 

To a Congregational minister, Rey. L. Clark Seelye, D. D., 
belongs the distinction of having presided over Smith College 
for thirty-five years. To his wisdom and initiative is due in 
large measure the remarkable expansion of the institution. In 
1874 only sixteen young women presented themselves, seeking 
the opportunities for a higher education provided by a generous 
maiden lady then a member of a Congregational church in a 
small neighboring town. This autumn 1,700 young women 
answer to the call of the chapel bell and the two buildings of 
the earlier time haye given place to many substantial edifices 
dotting the beautiful campus, in one of which, the spacious 
new auditorium, another Congregational minister, Dr. Marion 
LeRoy Burton, was inaugurated the second president of Smith 
College last week. Elsewhere in this issue a full report of the 
noteworthy proceedings appears. To be sure, the Congrega- 
tional phase of such an event is justly subordinated to its 
larger aspects, but as President Seelye, throughout his official 
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career, has identified himself heartily with the First Church 
of Northampton, so it is equal cause for gratification that 
Dr. Burton will evince his loyalty to the denomination in 
which he was trained, as opportunity offers. He has already 
taken a pew in the Edwards Church and enrolled his children 
in its Sunday school. He will speak next Thursday before the 
National Council in Boston on The Religious Education of Our 
Youth, and will respond in so far as he is able to similar calls 
from the churches and other organizations of our order. But 
Smith will be administered on the same broad lines that have 
always governed its policy, and Protestants of every fold, 
Roman Catholics and Jews will all find a harmonious collegiate 
community that pays little attention to denominational labels 
and puts chief emphasis on sound mental training and worthy 
Christian character. In Dr. Burton the organized Christian 
forces of New England have a strong ally. His chief work, of 
course, for the present must be in and for the great institution 
for whose guidance he has now been made responsible, but as 
time goes on we trust and expect that he will find many ways 
of serving through tongue and pen the Christian life of the 
entire country. 


& 


Organizing the Church for Work 

Plans discussed in religious periodicals for carrying on the 
work of a church are often elaborate and include many auxil- 
iaries. Judging from many church calendars issued at this 
season, in the average church the men’s and women’s home 
and foreign missionary societies, clubs, classes, etc, are not 
less than ten or twelve. Usually, also, there are not less than 
three organizations of young people. Now according to Sec- 
retary Anderson’s report to the National Council, sixty-three 
per cent. of the Congregational churches in the United States 
have less than 100 members each, including absentees. The 
average number of resident members of our churches may 
safely be put at less than eighty-five. At the threshold of the 
year’s work, is it not worth while to bring all the members 
together, men and women, missionary organizations and young 
people’s societies, and consider whether the spirit of worship, 
of fellowship and of service is best cultivated by the segrega- 
tion of work and workers into so. many sections, while those 
who carry on the work rarely, if ever, all meet together to 
consider and pray about it except at the annual church meet- 
ing? This event, by the way, which is coming before long in 
so many churches, is the only one in the year when all the 
congregation assemble to consider their common affairs, that 
it is regarded in much the same way as the anniversaries of 
our national benevolent societies by those interested in them. 


* 


Organizing the Sunday School for Work 

What we have just written about plans of the churches 
may not be less suggestive as applied to the Sunday school. 
Not second in importance to anything else in the cultivation 
of the religious life is the assembling together at frequent 
intervals of those having like interest in it. Sunday schools 
rarely grow in numbers unless their enthusiasm is kept up by 
each and all knowing what the others are doing, and by all 
uniting to promote common objects. The sacrifice of unity is 
liable to end in the sacrifice of the life of the Sunday school. 
Now the tendency toward dividing the Sunday school into 
little sections, each having its own lesson, is strong and is 
growing. It is urged that it is a blunder almost worse than 
a crime to put a child into a grade a year or two older or 
younger than experts have decided is fitted to a student of 
his age. The present movement is in the direction of a sep- 
arate room for each grade, with less and less occasion for 
bringing the whole school together in one body. Our Year- 
Book shows that more than two-thirds of the nearly 7,000 
Congregational Sunday schools have an enrollment of less than 
100, while more than two-fifths of the whole number—2,910, 
to be exact—have less than fifty. Allowing an average attend- 
ance of seventy per cent., we have about 3,000 Sunday schools 
which will seldom muster more than thirty-five teachers and 
scholars on any one Sunday. In organizing them for work, 
is it not best for the pastor, teachers and perhaps all the 
members of the church to spend an hour together considering 


what lessons and what methods to adopt in order to cultivate - 


in the whole school the heartiest and healthiest spiritual life? 
In making plans also as a denomination, remembering that 
the small schools are much the larger in the aggregate, is it 
not wisest to plan for them first, knowing that the large schools 
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are better able to plan for themselves? We have only 609 
Sunday schools with an enrollment exceeding 250 each, while 
6,188 have less than that number, more than two-thirds of 
these less than 100. 


& 


The Duty of the Church to Labor Unions 


We received recently a communication from a Labor Union 
official criticizing the attitude of the Christian church toward 
Labor and toward social conditions generally. The writer is a 
Jew. It was evident that he had no first-hand acquaintance 
with the Christian church. His letter was in the main a re- 
hearsal in his own language of newspaper reports of sermons 
by Christian ministers and of magazine articles written by 
them attempting to show the uselessness of the church because 
of its failure to assume leadership in solving present-day social, 
industrial and political problems. The writer of the letter 
made a rather grudging exception to his sweeping condemna- 
tion by admitting that the Presbyterian church is of use in 
one direction since it has organized a department of Labor. 
Our correspondent pressed us to show, if we could, what the 
Congregational Church has ever done for organized Labor. In 
replying we claimed to understand rather better than he the 
aim and use of the Christian church, but allowed that he might 
be more familiar with the synagogue, and invited him to write 
an article showing what organized Labor has done for the 
church. We are still hoping to receive the article for our 
readers. His letter left the impression, however, that the social 
obligation of service was wholly on the side of the church. 


& 


A Working Man’s View of the Church 


Another side of this question of the responsibility of the 
church to lead in solving current problems appears in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic. Its title is, The Cheapening of Religion, and its 
author, Mr. James O. Fagan, is a member of a labor union. 
Mr. Fagan is a railroad working man who has written several 
noteworthy articles on the relation of labor unions with the 
railroads. He regards the social unrest as a hopeful sign that 
the spiritual element in the churches is being aroused to a- 
deeper sense of its responsibility and opportunity. Religion, 
he says, used to mean “the conscious relation between man 
and God, and the expression of that relation in human con- 
duct.” But many in the churches have thrown the word into 
the literary scrap heap, and invite all manner of well-meaning 
people “to attach it to all manner of ethical, scientific or social- 
istic systems.” Mr. Fagan quotes from sermons and addresses 
accusing the churches of indifference to the welfare of the 
working classes and of harboring without censure selfish and 
corrupt rich men, and remarks that “the moral effect of this 
kind of sermonizing is simply to bring all churches and every 
form of religious teaching into disrepute with the people.” He 
intimates that preachers dealing with specific industrial con- 
ditions often reveal an ignorance greater than that of almost 
any one of thousands of employees, and expresses his opinion 
that a minister cannot fill the rdle of a political partisan or a 
corporation baiter and retain his authority in directing the 
conscience of a congregation. Concerning the recent program 
and platform of the Presbyterian General Assembly on indus- 
trial and social matters, Mr. Fagan says one gets the impres- 
sion that that denomination is becoming interested in these 
questions for the first time, while actually the record of the re- 
sults of its work for the last fifty years in humanitarian effort. 
should fill with gladness all religious men. We have space only 
to call attention to Mr. Fagan’s noteworthy article. But we 
cannot forbear to quote one paragraph of his comment on the 
declaration of the Presbyterian church that the time has come 
“when our churches and ministers must speak their minds con- 
cerning particular problems now threatening society.” Mr. 
Fagan says: 

“The principles concerned in the program are all right, but 
in the working out of its details there is a peck of ‘trouble, 
for both minister and church. But the churches have always: 
preached and acknowledged the principles of social justice, on 
a level, at any rate, with the times. What they now propose 
to do is to step down into the social arena and take sides. 
Once in the arena there is no help for it. The minister must 
come out for the open shop or against it. He must be socialist 
or anti-socialist. Sooner or later he must be female suffragist 
or anti-suffragist. He must come out for an eight-hour day 
or against it. Meanwhile, under these circumstances, his con- 
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gregation being human, only a man-miracle could retain his 
spiritual jurisdiction.” 


* 


Sabotage 

That there is a real peril to the labor movement from ex- 
tremists who regard the present social organization as a state 
of slavery and hesitate at no use of violence to precipitate the 
revolution, no one who reads the literature of provocation now 
scattered everywhere can doubt. Believing as we do that the 
end of such a revolution is not the social millenium but the 
return of the rule of the irresponsible tyrant, we cannot but 
regard the decision of the labor organizations with anxiety. 
They have much to contribute to the orderly development of 
social justice for which we hope. They are in danger of 
bringing on the civil war of classes which we dread. In the 
eurrent number of the International Socialist Review is an arti- 
cle on the French slang term Sabotage and the propaganda of 
social war of which it is the label. ‘Sabotage is in brief,” says 
the author, “the destruction of the property of employers by 
employees in pursuance of a definite revolutionary policy. Sol- 
diers are called upon to destroy the arms and equipment of the 
government, and to render useless the materials of war as far 
as they can venture to do so.” Of this, on the military side, 
the author says, “The motive is everything—his actions are 
justified in terms of his motive; he develops a new ethical 
sanction and has a new conscience, to wit: a class conscience, 
an international class conscience, in place of the usual patriotic, 
national conscience which has hitherto been general.” He goes 
on to a defense of Sabotage.in industrial relations. “Sabotage 
is a cool, preconcerted and organized destruction of property 
in the pursuance of a definite end, as a means of war—to pre- 
vent the use of machinery, products of labor, except on terms 
agreeable to the working class... and if it once dawns upon 
organized labor that Sabotage is an effective instrument in 
furthering the objects of labor organizations, there is little 
doubt that we shall see its employment very widely extended.” 
The Los Angeles explosions and the wrecking of bridges may 
be defined under these terms of Sabotage. It is well sometimes 
to have the probable results of a theory set forth clearly. We 
hope to see organized labor keep out of this road. For men 
will find their way out of that abyss of social anarchy, even 
though at the cost of delegating the restoration of order to “the 
man on horseback.” 


* 


The Los Angeles Explosions 

Large'!rewards have been offered for the detection and 
arrest of the men who destroyed the office of the Los Angeles 
Times and assassinated its working force, and the authorities 
believe they have a clew. We hold to our opinion that neither 
the leaders nor the rank and file of organized labor had part 
in this deliberate murder. But the existence of a faction 
among workmen to whom no crime is criminal if directed 
against the enemies of organized labor is clearly indicated. 
The conditions in Los Angeles have been adverse to the unions 
and their members haye been under great temptation. That 
this critical situation has called out violence from a group of 
extremists on their own responsibility is the natural explana- 
tion of the facts. But, except in its cold-blooded study of 
murder, the wrecking of the Times office is by no means excep- 
tional in recent industrial history. From time to time we have 
read of explosions of dynamite at bridges just erected and in 
each case tee report has been that these structures had been 
built by firms which have an open shop. Mr. Walter Drew, 
counsel for the National Erectors’ Association, specifies seventy 
eases of such destruction carefully and cunningly planned in 
spite of guards and precautions in the last three years. We 
would like to know what proportion of the structures put to- 
gether in that time by men belonging to the unions have been 
visited by the dynamiter. . 


* 


The Question of Sympathy 

The real question for organized labor and for society is 
whether the unions are in sympathy or out of sympathy with 
this sort of violence. Industrialism tempered by dynamite is 
a state of war. In that war the body of the nation cannot 
stand by as mere spectators—the risk of the indiscriminate 
bomb and the uncertainty of daily bread are too great. When 
it comes to bombs in residence neighborhoods a new question 
of safety for women and children also arises. An employer of 
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labor will no longer be regarded as a good neighbor any more 
than a powder magazine. The labor organizations cannot have. 
it both ways. They must define their limits and become respon- 
sible for the fidelity to compacts of their members. We have 
seen recently in England such compacts lightly repudiated by 
subordinate unions throwing a whole great trade into confu- 
sion. The principle of trade agreements requires responsible 
negotiators on both sides. If the unions are to attain their 
ends by negotiation they must be able to enforce the treaties 
so far as their own members are concerned and must give 
neither harbor nor sympathy to brigandage or buccaneering. 


Bd 


The Massachusetts Political Campaign 


In Massachusetts, as in other states, there has been a 
stropg current of Republican disaffection running. Here. 
indeed, in the bi-election which sent Mr. Foss to Congress 
from one of the strongholds of Republicanism, the movement 
of revolt may be said to have come first to self-consciousness 
in the East. But there was no more than a ripple of excite- 
ment at the state convention. Governor: Draper’s dignified 
and businesslike administration received the compliment of a 
unanimous support for another term. The contest for the. 
senatorship was karely alluded to, but there was a contest 
over the wording of the platform which resulted in giving a 
progressive tinge to it in its mention of the tariff. In con- 
trast with this harmonious gathering of the Republicans was 
the disorder of the Democratic convention which met in 
Boston at the same time. The convention was held in Faneuil 
Hall, which could not accommodate all the delegates. The 
factions seemed to care more for the control ‘of the party 
machinery and the personal ambitions of the leaders than for 
party dignity or success. The delegates were with difficulty 
kept from coming to blows. After sitting until nearly two 
o’eloeck in the morning with no result, the nomination for 
governor was provisionally given to Mr. Frederick W. Mans- 
field, under pledge of his withdrawal when a real nomination 
is made by a committee of four to whom the final choice was 
delegated. This sorry result is largely due to the predomi- 
nance of Boston local politics. In spite of the new charter, 
which is supposed to take the city government out of politics, 
the personal ambitions and dislikes of Mayor Fitzgerald seem 
to be much more important to him than the success of his 
party in the state or nation. The story of a convention which 
so good a Democratic newspaper as the Boston Post describes 
by the terms ‘turmoil and futility” has put the party on the 
defensive at a moment when, an enthusiastic and aggressive 
campaign might have given it a chance for victory. 


ad 


The Cholera Danger 


The Federal and State health authorities assure us that 
they have the cholera situation well in hand and that there 
is little to fear from the sporadic cases which have been under 
suspicion in quarantine at New York. What we said last 
week is entirely true. Asiatic cholera is a diseasé of water 
pollution. Only the presence of the germ and the lack of care 
can enable it to spread. At the moment there is, we believe, 
much more peril of typhoid, especially in localities where 
drought has shrunk the streams and they are nevertheless 
used for sources of drinking water. The spread of typhoid 
in Westchester County, near New York, where these conditions 
exist and the people refuse to be warned is a case in point. 


* 


The Episcopal Convention 

The triennial legislative body of the Episcopal Church has 
serious problems before it, some of them of interest to other 
churches. In the first place comes the question of racial 
difficulties, especially in connection with the negro congrega- 
tions. The House of Deputies proposed to meet this difficuity 
by the authorization of suffrigan bishops—bishops, that is, 
who would be assistants and subordinates of the regular dio- 
cesan bishops, but not entitled to representation in the courts 
of the church. This proposal was negatived by the House of 
Bishops and seems unlikely to be revived in conference. The 
name of the denomination is an offense to many and a deter- 
mined effort will be made to change it by the adoption of a 
new preface or preamble to the prayer-book. The plan as out- 
lined in The Living Church looks to the selection of the name, 
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“American Catholic’ in place of or at least preceding Protes- 
tant Episcopal. American is a name of locality, Catholic 
means universal. If the Episcopal brethren would only take 
the trouble to translate, they would see, we think, that the 
adoption of the name, American Universal Church will make 
them a laughing-stock. The name catholic, i. e., universal, be- 
longs to all baptized Christians. We are sorry for the troubled 
souls who cannot bear to be called Protestant, but we hope 
that in order to get rid of it they will not persuade their 
branch of the universal church to assume special ‘ownership 
of a name which is common property. The problem of the 
open pulpit comes up again and marks the wide divergence 
of opinion in the denomination. 
sacramentarian party will, we think, discover that preaching 
is not (in their sense) a priestly function. But perhaps the 
policy of confining the use of the pulpits to its own priests 
and deacons suits best with the genius of the denomination. 
The desire for a reunion of Christendom cannot help appear- 
ing in a convention which stands between the older Kuropean 
churches and the free churches, its contemporaries or later 
born. But so long as it holds a theory of tactual Apostolic 
succession in a necessary order of bishops these free churches 
must continue to reckon it as outside their field of considera- 
tion. It has never offered to consider the matter of reunion 
except on terms of surrender; perhaps it never can. 
Bd 

The New Republic : 

The revolution which has made Portugal a republic seems 
to have been precipitated by a private quarrel in the city of 
Oporto in which a Republican deputy, Professor Bombarda, 
was shot by an army officer. The first form of the popular 
agitation was anti-clerical, the mob shouting, ‘Down with the 
priests!” But the real cause of the revolt lay in the complete 
failure of the Braganza dynasty to commend itself either by 
brains or morals to the people. The sharp warning of the 
assassination, two years ago, of King Carlos and the heir to 
the throne seems to have been altogether lost on the Queen 
Mother and her advisers. King Manuel is a good-natured, self- 
indulgent boy who was beginning to display the vices of a man. 
The royal government continued corrupt. Under these condi- 
tions the republican propaganda spread and the army and navy 
grew disloyal. The success of the revolution was insured by 
the defection of the fleet in Lisbon harbor. The divided army 
fought out the matter in the streets and around the forts. A 
loss of some 3,000 lives marked the bitterness of the struggle. 
A walled convent of the Jesuits was the scene of a battle be- 
tween the monks and the soldiers. The King, the Queen Mother 
and their court fled “finally to the royal yacht, which took 
refuge under the British flag at Gibraltar. The republic, in 
full control, except in the conservative north where there may 
yet be fighting, organized a provisional government under the 
presidency of ‘Signor Brada and has restored order. The pro- 
gram of the republic in “making over’”—the graphic phrase of 
their proclamation—the country, promises decentralization of 
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government, an equalized financial budget, the maintenance 
of the present foreign relations, freedom of the press, secular 
education and the suppression of the religious congregations. 
So Portugal puts an end to clericalism and the divine right of 
kings and turns its face toward the future. 


Union Seminary and the Presbyterian Church 


Union Seminary in New York is the most richly endowed 
and equipped school of theology in the country. Founded in’ 
the days of the division of the Presbyterian Church on lines of 
Old and New School by men of a broad and irenic spirit, it 
has kept an open mind for the appreciation and appropriation 
of new views of truth. A generation ago it made converts for 
liberal thinking by recoil from the stern Calvinistic logic of 
Dr. Shedd, to whom its spirit of comprehension had given the 
chair of dogmatic teaching. Nowadays it is training men 
who have only to follow the trend of their professors’ teaching 
to find themselves in collision with the older view of theology 
set up as a standard by the Presbyterian Church. So marked 
has this relation of intellectual antagonism become that the 
seminary some years since severed its initial relation ,of 
accountability to the Presbyterian Church courts and these 
courts have more than once warned candidates for the min- 
istry of the perils of the seminary teaching. 

We have come to expect at least once a year a new out- 
break of the feeling against the seminary on the part of the 
conservatives in the Presbyterian Church when graduates of 
the seminary come up for ordination or for license to preach. 
At the last General Assembly a case carried up on appeal was 
heard and dismissed on technical grounds with a warning to 
the church courts to be careful to conserve the standards. 
The presbytery of New York, within whose bounds the semi- 
nary stands, is naturally the battleground. Last week the 
trouble reasserted itself in the case of Mr. John Ewing Steen, 
who applied to be ordained as an evangelist. He had been 
examined and sent back for further consideration of the ques- 
tions in dispute, but had not in the meantime changed his 
mind. The questions concerned the virgin birth and bodily 
resurrection of Christ and the raising of Lazarus. These Mr. 
Steen was unwilling either to deny or affirm. The Presbytery 
voted to ordain, against th protest of the conservatives, who 
will carry the case on appeal to the higher church courts. 

The members of the Presbytery show signs of weariness 
with this recurring battle over these questions, and the ma- 
jority in favor of accepting the candidate was large. We can 
appreciate the difficulty of the situation, both for the con- 
servatives, who feel that the integrity of the faith is in ques- 
tion, and for the progressives, who cannot shut their eyes to 
the difficulties of belief and for whom the declaration of the 
highest church court that the Westminster Standards are to 
be taken as an exact measure of belief would create an im- 
possible condition. It cannot be well for a church to be 
governed by the dead hand of a provincial assembly working 
in a polemic atmosphere more than 250 years ago. : 


The annual production and sale of Bibles 
is estimated by the London society at some 
15,000,000 copies. It is a large world that 
absorbs so many year by year. 


Prof. D. Cady Eaton of Yale University 
has publicly expressed his fears lest the 
United States should become a monarchy. 
There are signs that this may be. It is as 
likely as that Yale should become a monas- 
tery. 


The Apportionment Plan is evidently 
working. An official of the home society who 
sits near the receipt of customs says that 
money is coming in this year to the treasury 
from churches which never before sent any 
contribution. 


We live by faith—that is by credit—in 
business, The New York Clearing House 
in the year ending Oct. 1 had total trans- 
actions of over 100,000,000,000 which were 
settled by exchange of checks and drafts, 


Editorial In Brief 


while only 4,000,000,000 called for the. use 
of cash. 


A Japanese inventor has now harnessed 
the oyster and compels him to make mer- 
chantable pearls. But the process is not 
going to overturn the jewelry trade, or at 
least not yet, for Dr. Mishikawa, the in- 
ventor, will not tell how it is done, and the 
oyster cannot, 


The difference of personalities has counted 
in Spain and Portugal. . King Alfonso has 
sueceeded in catching the attention of his 
people and winning their affection. King 
Manuel has made no friends. Whatever else 
one has, he ought to have an individual char- 
acter and a vital interest in others. 


A study of continental hotel bills, says 
the British _Congregationalist, has brought 
out the fact that American tourists spend 
on an average four times as much as Brit- 
ish. Hence Americans get the first place in 


the attention of hotel keepers and waiters. 
We hope they will also strengthen abroad 
our national reputation for courtesy and un- 
selfishness. 


The Apostle James declared that it was a 
sin to discriminate against a poor man in 
honoring a rich man. Peter said that God 
is no respecter of persons. Yet the news- 
papers last week, mentioning the fact that 
Episcopalians in conyention at Cincinnati 
celebrated the holy communion, named only 
one man who received it—J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, 


President Smith of the Mormon Church 
declares the polygamy must cease as con- 
trary to the rules of the church. Two prom- 
inent members, one of them a bishop, have 
been excommunicated for living with more 
than one wife. The rulers of the Latter 
Day Saints can get rid of polygamy if they 
desire it. We hope this new activity is an 
index of their real desire. 
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The effect of the new taxes on land in 
England is already seen in the sale of sey- 
eral large estates. One landlord in Wilt- 
shire puts 5,200 acres on the market ex- 
pressing his hope that his tenants may be- 
come owners of what they now hold on 
leases. An evolution is in progress which 
will bring about important changes in the 
character of the Hnglish people, apparently 
to the great benefit of the nation. 


Mrs. Hetty Green is always interesting. 
She is old fashioned in her ideas of work, 
dress and religion. This is the reason she 
gives for dressing plainly, in a recent inter- 
view: “I believe that one’s soul lives after 
death. You know when Elijah ascended into 
heaven he didn’t take his clothes with him, 
and I can’t take my clothes, and that’s why 
I don’t have fine ones.” Mrs. Green’s exe- 
gesis is more imaginative than exact; but 
she scores her point. 


- A significant incident of the revolution in 
Portugal was the presence in Lisbon of Pres- 
ident-elect. Fonseca of Brazil, who within a 
few days dined first with King Manuel and 
then with his successor, President Braga. 
Portugal as a republic is likely to come into 
close relations of sympathy with its big 
daughter in the New World, and through 
Portugal Brazil may have a much larger re- 
flex influence on European thought and pol- 
ities. 


A New York judge decides that a divorce 
obtained in Reno, Nev., is invalid in New 
York. That will make a good many men 
and women of more or less intricate matri- 
monial adventures sit up and take notice. 
The decision rests upon the fact that the 
defendant in the suit did not, in the judge’s 
opinion, become a real resident of Nevada, 
nor serve personal notice of process upon 
her husband. But that does not help the 
divorced folks much, for most of them 
boarded in the same Reno row. 


A water and power company sought to 
secure by the use of the right of eminent 
domain granted in its charter the right to 
divert a Colorado waterfall which was the 
chief attraction of a summer resort. The 
town sought relief, and Judge Lewis of the 
United States district court granted a per- 
manent injunction, sustaining the town’s 
plea that in playing its part in making 
scenic beauty the water is already being put 
to beneficial use and is not subject to cdn- 
demnation proceedings. We hope that is 
good law, for it is needed in many places. 


If the wisest educational leaders can have 
their way, hard, yet congenial, intellectual 
labor, the pleasures and rewards of scholarly 
pursuit—not football, dances and dramatics— 
will hereafter loom large in the eyes of col- 
legians of both sexes as the main objectives 
of an academic course. That was the seri- 
ous note struck most frequently at the Smith 
College inauguration last week. And come 
to think of it, that is the reason why thou- 
sands of parents all over the land are at this 
moment denying themselves luxuries in order 
that their boys and girls may be well edu- 
cated. 


An agreement which means a good deal to 
the public was quietly reached the other day 
between the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the railroads. It regards definite 
standards of safety appliances for railroad 
equipment. The changes will involve an ex- 
penditure by the roads of some $50,000,000. 
The gain will show at once, we hope, in the 
reduction of our terrible yearly list of killed 
and maimed among railroad men and pas- 
sengers. The agreement, reached in a spe- 
cial committee made up of representatives 
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of the railroad, of the commission and of 
the railroad: workers, was unanimous. 


Candidates for votes this year are more 
willing than ever to get close to voters. Dr. 
Wilson who wants to be governor of New 
Jersey offers to debate “with any man who 
wants to match me anywhere in the state,” 
and says if elected he will aim to be the 
spokesman for all the people. Mr. Galvin of 
the tenth Massachusetts district who wants 
to represent it in Congress promises that if 
elected he will hire the biggest hall in the 
district once in every three months for a 
public meeting at which he will hear the 
requests of his constituents. These are 
merely samples. If all ante-election prom- 
ises were remembered the way of the office 
holder would be hard. 


A correspondent inquires why the temper- 
ance lessons are.omitted from The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Sunday school articles. It is be- 
cause, first, a fair exegesis of the texts 
chosen would have very slight relation to 
modern temperance topics; and, second, the 
quarterlies and other lesson helps supplied 
to all teachers offer abundant discussions of 
these topics. As illustrating the kind of 
help we regard as most useful for teachers 
who would lead their classes in the practical 
study of intemperance under modern social 
conditions and the work most effective in 
remedying it, we recommend the articles on 
the community care and cure of drunkards 
in The Survey for Oct. 1. 


We have wondered sometimes what visi- 
tors of royal family have really thought of 
us. From Prince Henry of Prussia, who 
came to accept the yacht built here for his 
brother, the German Emperor, we have per- 
haps a hint of his real feeling in the advice 
he is said to have given his nephew, the 
German crown prince, not to come back 
from his proposed Asiatic tour by way of 
the United States “because the Americans 
are too familiar.” What an artificial thing 
the reserve of monarchy is! But in view of 
this implied criticism, what becomes of the 
common opinion that Americans are almost 
sycophantic in their admiration for the old- 
world aristocracy? 


The use of the word Protestant has come 
to be a sore trial to many members of the 
Anglican Church and its branches. But a 
new apology for it has been discovered by 
the Bishop of Bristol, who reported it to 
the English Church Congress. “It was used 
in the Vulgate Version of the Bible three 
times,’ he said. “It was exceedingly re- 
markable that in one case it was used in 
connection with the Almighty Father; in 
another with the Hternal Son; and in the 
third with the Holy Ghost. Thus it was 
not a word of which any member of the 
Church of England ought to be ashamed.” 
No wonder the British Weekly in reporting 
this remarks, “But there are men who seem 
to live in a dream.” 


No American Board debt this year after 
all! Did anybody cry wolf? By no means. 
The treasurer and other officials simply 
stated the cold facts as they were, but when 
the auditors had finished their yearly tasks 
they asked, “Why did you report a debt at 
the end of such a remarkably prosperous 
year?” They were told that it seemed the 
only honorable thing to do, and then under 
the leadership of Hon. W. B. Plunkett of 
Adams, a well-known Congregational lay- 
man, they made up the deficiency. So 
the Board completes the century without 
the slightest millstone of a debt round its 
neck. Moreover, this last year has shown 
the gratifying increase of more than $50,000 
in the donations from the churches and indi- 
viduals. ‘ 
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Dr. Arthur Smith has recently been asked 
to occupy the pulpit some Sunday this 
autumn of the South Church (Unitarian), 
Boston, where Dr. Edward Hverett Hale 
preached for so many years, and where now 
Rev. Edward Cummings is minister. This 
is only one sign of the way in which Dr. 
Smith’s presentation of the missionary work 
has won' the attention of persons of various 
viewpoints. He was heard with delight at 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston the 
other day, and one of its leading members, a 
prominent Unitarian, said afterwards to him, 
“Tt looks to me as if the foreign mission- 
aries were the only persons who are doing 
anything in the Orient for the real uplift of 
the nations there, and without any selfish 
commercial interest at heart.” 


The joy of rushing through villages and 
country lanes in the automobile may be 
matched by the misery of the families that 
live along the road. Over 10,000 women 
living in villages have petitioned the Queen 
of England to do something to relieve them 
of the nuisance. The petition says: “They 
have made our lives a misery. Our children 
are always in danger, our things are ruined 
by the dust, we cannot open our windows, our 
rest is spoiled by the noise at night. If they 
could be made to go slow through the vil- 
lages it would be a great thing, but we are 
only poor people, and the great majority of 
those who use motor cars take no account 
of us.” Perhaps this petition may be read 
as an appeal by some tourists who-are in- 
terested not only in the country they travel 
through, but in the people who live in it, 


The October number of the Envelope 
Series, just issued by the American Board, 
has a plan of a blackboard chart by which 
the leader of a missionary meeting may 
demonstrate that it costs four dollars of 
Congregational gifts “for the uplift of each 
soul in our home parish,” while it costs 
“one cent for the uplift of each soul in the 
foreign parish.” Is this really true? If 
it is, the logical conclusion will be that it 
is best for Congregationalists to quit giv- 
ing to home missions and turn all our mis- 
sion gifts into the treasury of the American 
Board. For even the most conceited Amer- 
ican Christian would hardly venture to 
claim that the uplift of one soul in the 
United States was as important to the King- 
dom of God as the uplift of four hundred 
souls of those in other lands, since God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” And if this statement is not true, 
is it not harmful to circulate it, both to 
home and foreign missions? 


What Are Ministers Reading 


A minister’s preaching can be pretty 
fairly estimated from an examination of his 
library. Its bookshelves are not the only 
key to his character found-there. Its fur- 
nishings and its location in the house are 
witnesses. When it is easily accessible to 
the family and to callers, has a well-worn 
lounge and easy chair, newspapers scattered 
about and two or three novels from the town 
library, the pulpit. of its occupant is not 
usually a place of power. 

One who has been a guest in many min- 
isters’ homes offers some notes on his obser- 
vations which may serve to illustrate types 
in our Congregational ministry. In one 
library of an occupant of several short pas- 
torates during the last thirty years he found 
a few collections of excellent sermons, Rob- 
ertson’s, Bushnell’s, Beecher’s, some volumes 
of lectures on preaching, sermonic outlines 
in quantity, biographies of Finney, Kirk, 
Moody, Hodge’s “Systematic Theology,’ 
Neander’s “History of the Christian Church” 


and a miscellaneous collection, some of which . 
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were gift books, with a few rather ancient 
volumes of commentaries and histories, a 
little general literature much in yogue twenty 
or thirty years ago, Carlyle’s “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” selections from Ruskin and Mrs. 
Browning’s poems. Scarcely a single book 
suggested progress in thought during the last 
three decades. The minister confidently as- 
serted that he had no sympathy with or in- 
terest in what is called modern religious 


thought. 
* * 


* 


Another library stood up bravely in a row 
of bound volumes of the Homiletic Review 
up to about a dozen years ago, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary in four volumes, Foster’s Cyclo- 
pedias of Prose and Poetical Illustrations, 
two or three sets of general encyclopedias, 
some volumes of histories of Congregational- 
ism and the like. Of such books as Moul- 


ton’s Modern Reader’s Bible, Kent and 
Sanders’ Historical Series for Bible Stu- 
dents, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 


and the works of Caird, Westcott, Harnack, 
Driver and so forth there was no evidence 
either in the library or in the conversation 
of its owner. 
would have been rated low by a dealer in 
second-hand literature. 

Several libraries examined had been good 
in their day. They were fair specimens of 
the religious thinking of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and so were their own- 
ers, though some of them were not born till 
after that time. Other libraries of this sort 
had been fortified by several volumes in de- 
fense of the theology of that period, bearing 
quite recent dates. 

The observer noted a considerable and in- 
creasing number of small libraries in which 
were editions of the Bible in revised versions 
and in three or four languages, including 
Greek Testaments, volumes of Gordon, Glad- 
den, Dods, Denny, Fairbairn and the like, 
several on comparative religion, moral phi- 
losophy, sociology and Biblical criticism, 
with works of such masters of English liter- 
ature as Emerson and Carlyle. 

4 * * 
* 


But our informant was especially enthusi- 
astic over a library of less than one thousand 
volumes owned by a country minister of 
moderate salary and of large influence be- 
yond as well as within his own community. 
There is not space here to describe it, further 
than to say that outworn and outgrown 
books seemed to have been weeded out of it. 
A glance at its lower shelves revealed mod- 
ern Bible dictionaries and cyclopedias, and 
above them such names as Maurice, Lecky, 
Darwin, Emerson, Harnack, Bousset, Saba- 
tier, Bryce, William James, William Newton 
Clarke and others equally well known, rep- 
resenting the living thought of the last gen- 
eration and the present day. There was a 
generous collection of books on missions of 
recent date, and of such inspiring biographies 
as those of Henry M. Stanley and Mary 
Lyon. 

‘It would be interesting to repeat the opin- 
ions of the observer of these libraries concern- 
ing the influence of the ministers who own 
them and the direction of the thinking of 
their congregations. But his judgment might 
not be altogether fairly interpreted .when ex- 
pressed in a few sentences. It might also be 
unjustly applied by some of our readers to 


their own pastors. 
x * 


* 


What we have said may give impulse to 
some of our pastors in their thinking about 
their libraries as representing to them the 
character and measure of their leadership. 
It may also prompt some of their parishioners 
to examine the libraries of their pastors. It 
is by no means the best help to a minister to 
give him a book in which the lay giver is 
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especially interested. But the layman who 
sympathetically understands his _ pastor’s 
temperament and trend of thought, who has 
examined his library and who gives him 
occasionally a book that is timely in its re- 
lation to both minister and people, may do 
a valuable service to the whole congregation. 
To speak of two or three volumes only on 
a single subject, we know men whom the 
gift of Dr. W. N. Clarke’s “Sixty Years 
with the Bible,’ Dr. Marcus Dods’ ‘The 
Bible, Its Origin and Nature,’ and Prof. 
C. F. Kent’s “The Origin. and Permanent 
Value of the Old Testament” might introduce 
to a new ministerial career. 


Sec. W. F. McMillen’s 


Useful Career 


_ A Fellow-Worker’s Tribute 
BY REY. WILLIAM EWING, D.D. 


The outstanding characteristic of the use- 
ful life which has just come to its close has 
been the sweet, earnest, dominating zeal in 


REV. W. F. 


MC MILLEN 


behalf of the Christian life of childhood and 
youth. During more than twenty-three 
years Secretary McMillen has quickened the 
interest of the churches in his large field of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, in the work of 
gathering in and giving the best religious in- 
struction through our Sunday schools. He 
was constantly in communication with the 
strongest pastors and laymen, and secured 
in a remarkable degree their co-operation in 
raising funds and carrying out his plans. 
His constant objective was the child as the 
most hopeful asset in advancing the King- 
dom of God. 

To accomplish his great purpose he was 
always aggressive and positive, but also 
winsome. It would be an interesting record 
which would give the number of addresses 
which he has made, the number of schools 
organized and the scholars gathered in which 
would have been unreached had it not been 
for his abounding zeal. His interest was 
ever unflagging; his belief in the Sunday 
School Society and his loyalty to it never 
for a moment wavered. It was his joy to 
assert them constantly, and. with such heart- 
iness that no one ever wearied of the story. 
No man whom I have ever known seemed 
to have greater faith in the line of work 
which he was doing, or greater love for it. 

His letters and addresses ever had the 
charm of abounding enthusiasm. The only 
sad notes ever recorded.in his corrrespond- 
ence was regret that more was not done or 
larger sums given for the furtherance of 
the work which he so greatly loved, and in 
which he so deeply believed. He was ever 
ready to tax his strength to the utmost. 
When weary he would not admit it to him- 
self or others, but refreshed himself by more 
earnest efforts. Vacations planned were 
almost invariably set aside for some new en- 
terprise, as gathering the children in some 
neglected community or helping in laying 
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the foundations for a new Sunday school, 
which he hoped would grow into a church in 
the growing part of his city, Chicago, which 
he had come to love with deep devotion. 

He was alike at home in the little coal 
mining village, with the poorest and most 
ignorant, or in pleading for the cause in 
the strongest churches of his district or plan- 
ning with the ablest ministers and laymen 
for the extension of the work. 

His self-forgetfulness and devotion are ex- 
emplified in his last words to his office clerk, 
“Do not tell anybody how sick I am.” The 
influence of this consecrated life will be felt 
upon a great multitude of young people he 
has helped to bring Christian joy, inspira- 
tion and help. 


From an Associate in Chicago 
BY HON. T. C. MAC MILLAN 


Rey. William Ferris McMillen, D. D., the 
district secretary of the missionary depart- 
ment of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, died at his home in Chicago, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. For some time he was a 
patient sufferer, hopeful, cheery, ever plan- 
ning large things for the Kingdom, even 
when those nearest him felt that the call had 
gone forth. Dr. McMillen became district 
secretary in 1892, coming from Cleveland, 
where he had served for five years in the 
same capacity in the work of the Society 
there. It is related on excellent authority 
that he was instrumental in founding 500 
Sunday schools, out of which grew more than 
200 churches, in this central lake district. 
He was born in Licking County, Ohio, and 
on Friday, Oct. 5, after services in Union 
Park Chureh, which he loved so well, his 
remains were conveyed to his native state 
where they were interred. He was educated 
at Oberlin; and there also he received his 
theological training. Ordained to our min- 
istry in Cleveland, it may be said that his 
iife was spent in the service of our churches 
there and in Chicago, as office centers. One 
of his most notable efforts may be seen in 
the North Shore Church, Chicago, whose 
organization and splendid work owe so much 
to him, 

The essential unity of the Sunday school 
and home missionary work is evidenced by 
the fact that his activities constantly over- 
flowed into channels of church administra- 
tion, and in a very real way he bore upon 
his heart “the care of all the churches.” 
His last work was in the interest of a long- 
delayed project for the common good. What 
he said in a last message to a friend—of a 
promise of a foundation for a Congrega- 
tional House in Chicago from one whom he 
had approached on the subject, in case enough 
could be secured from other sources to make 
the original gift secure—shows how large 
was his leadership and how far-reaching his 
plans. Among those to whom will be given 
honored memorial in the Congregational 
House, when it shall be built, the name of 
that servant of the churches who crowned 
his labors in an effort to lay its foundations 
will deserve peculiar honor. 


If anybody has wept copious tears over 
the supposed plight of Iowa Methodist min- 
isters, as indicated by a recent report in the 
daily papers that fifty-eight in one confer- 
ence had given up their work on account of 
insufficient salaries, he would better next 
time save his pocket-handkerchief for another 
and more justifiable use. Methodist author- 
ities on the ground now say that in the con- 
ference specified only two men have retired, 
and their act was entirely due to ill health. 
Moreover, each was receiving an income of 
$1,200. Bishop Hamilton says he has yet 
to hear of a Methodist minister in Iowa who 
is a “quitter.” On the other hand, there 
are more applicants this year than usual for 
admission to the ministry. 
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The Council Under Way 


The Cycle of Boston Meetings Successfully Begun 


The National Council, the American Board and the home societies massed their respective forces in Boston this week 


and each in turn has been or will be the center of attention on the part of hundreds of visiting Congregationalists. 
report this week necessarily concludes with the opening sessions. 


Our 


Next week’s issue wiil contain complete reports of the 


American Board Centenary, and of the Brotherhood Convention, and a summary of the Council proceedings as far as they 


shall have taken place. 


The Opening Night 


In reporting the opening of the National 
Council—the fourteenth and, as Moderator 
MacMillan impressively averred, “one of the 
most important sessions in the entire history 
of our denomination’’—you have to interpret 
the spirit rather than the letter. The gath- 
ering that came to Tremont Temple last 
Monday evening filled only the auditorium 
and first balcony, leaving a gap above that 
seemed almost unnatural in a stronghold of 
Congregationalism. At the same time the 
representative assembly which actually occu- 
pied the Temple chairs was obviously the 
denominational essence, the substantial 
weight of both laity and ministry. More- 
over, it was merely the formal opening, after 
all, and the spirit of that opening seemed 
prophetic of great days ahead. And round 
the balcony, backed by the tricolor and the 
palm, were the names of many great Congre- 
gational heroes now gone that inspired both 
speakers and hearers: Dwight and Hopkins, 
Bushnell and Bacon, Moody and Whitman! 

When Moderator MacMillan stepped for- 
ward to voice the first call to order, he was 
backed, not only by the invited speakers of 
the evening, but by three ex-moderators, Dr. 
Little, Dr. Gladden and President Northrop. 
After the devotions conducted by Dr. C. A. 
Vineent of Roxbury, Governor Draper ex- 
pressed the well wishes of the old common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Confessing that 
he had at first been somewhat loath to ac- 
cept the invitation, not only because of state 
affairs, but! of others in which he “had a 
deep personal interest,” he spoke apparently 
without much anxiety for his prospeets as 
a third-term governor. After running over 
briefly some of the issues that had con- 
fronted the state in her long history, he 
declared that they had all been brought to 
a successful issue by co-operation. He saw 
that spirit in every human interest today, 
and believed that it had come to stay, giving 
a fine tribute to its efficiency. 

Then came Mayor Fitzgerald in behalf of 
the entertaining city. A few of us noticed 
that, though doubtless a warm admirer of the 
Governor, he was unfortunately forced to 
sneeze at the moment of applause bestowed 
upon the latter! He generously remarked 
upon His Excellency’s apparently clear field 
in‘the November elections. He began his 
greeting by referring to his birth in the 
North Hnd—the same Dear Old North End 
which has figured so largely in his mayoral 
campaigns—almost in the shadow of North 
Church where Increase Mather was a pastor 
and in whose edifice he himself had been 
many times. In his personal admiration for 
his neighbor and friend, Dr. Little of Dor- 
chester, he claimed another point of contact 
with Congregationalism. In closing he 
spoke a serious word on the responsibilities 
resting upon such great conventions, espe- 
cially as looking toward the future in view 
of our country’s tremendous advance. 

To play the part of official host no better 
selection could have been made than Dr. 
Conrad for, as pastor of Park Street Church, 
it has become to him a familiar capacity. 
Speaking for the churches of Boston, for 
Methodists and Baptists even officially, he 
welcomed the sessions to a city conceded a 


peculiar place in our history. He wound up 
with a real Congregational Fourth of July 
peroration in which he threw out the war 
ery, “collective efficiency.” The ready ap- 
plause showed the impression which this 
first call for a stronger administrative policy 
made upon the.meeting. ; 

Above we spoke of the spirit rather than 
the letter of this evening assembly. Jiven 
the official speakers, Unitarian and Catholic, 
seemed unwittingly to strike a prophetic 
chord for the Council deliberations; Govy- 
ernor Draper by his emphasis upon co-op- 
eration, Mayor Fitzgerald by his allusion to 
our responsibilities for the future work and 
Dr. Conrad by his bold allusion to a newer 
administrative power. No convention could 
open more auspiciously. 


Bugle Call to the Council 


The men’s mass meeting held in Tremont 
Temple last Sunday afternoon, the first of 
two such gatherings, was really a bugle call 
to the sessions of the ten great days ahead. 
Though not at all a denominational affair, 
it was due largely to the enthusiastic fore- 
sight of Secretary Dyer of the: Brotherhood, 
aided by willing helpers on the ground. 
These organizations co-operated in _ this 
“United Men’s Movement’: our National 
Brotherhood, the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, Baptist Organized Men’s Classes, 
Methodist Men’s Federation, Presbyterian 
Men’s Organizations, the Boston, Cambridge 
and Newton Y. M. C. A.’s. Congregation- 
alists were prominent on the platform, among 
them being President Lewis and Secretary 
of the Brotherhood, F. P. Shumway, F. G. 
Cook, chairman of the Committee of Thirty, 
President Johnson of the Boston Y. M. 
C. A,, Pres. F. K. Sanders of Washburn 
College. The Brotherhood Hymnal so freely 
distributed also betrayed the backers of the 
successful meeting. And as a crowning 
touch the A. M. A.’s famous negro quartet 
from Fisk University were popular con- 
tributors to the program. 

Those who had heard J. Campbell White 
at his various stops round the circuit on 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement knew 
what to expect when they read the topic, 
The Challenge of Christ to Modern Man. 
Refusing to be theoretical merely, taking 
liberal doses of his own medicine and thus 
proving its benefits for the average man, 
using the same old rapid fire delivery, he 
proved his case of the present threefold 
Christian challenge to character, service and 
obedience. ‘Then he sent the men away, 
each armed with five tickets to be fishers of 
men for a similar mass meeting next Sunday, 
when Fred B. Smith will draw the net. 


Dr. Gladden on Frugality 


Despite the dreary rain of last Sunday 
morning, the kind that usually makes for so 
good a showing of Seventh Day Absentists, 
Dr. Washington Gladden drew to Central 
Chureh a congregation that practically filled 
its handsome auditorium, Central is one of 
our churches that believes in an orderly and 
somewhat ritualistic service, and the con- 
gregation is offered a considerable share 


therein, led by the assistant pastor, Rey. 
H. D. Gallaudet. 

Dr. Gladden’s subject was one of the old 
stories that never loses its point, What to 
do with the Fragments, and in days like 
these, it brought thoughtful moments to 
every Christian citizen. The subject fitted 
the preacher exactly. ~Unlike the deep- 
throated oratory of a Cadman or the dra- 
matic imagery of a Gunsaulus, Dr. Gladden 
has a quality of paternal simplicity that is 
all his own. Few could speak any clearer 
or more emphatically than the Congrega- 
tional veteran from Columbus on the homely 
virtue of frugality which, as he said, we 
Americans are greatly in danger of losing. 
His illustrations, drawn from a wide range, 
from the manufacturers’ use of by-products 
to radium, gathered “from the scrap heap of 
creation,” were rivets for his argument. 
Few of his hearers will now care to waste 
either the fragments of personal possession 
or of Christian privilege. 


Other Visiting Preachers 


Over a hundred pulpits of Greater Bos- 
ton were occupied last Sunday by visitors, 
according to the plans of the Committee of 
Thirty. Among the preachers were: Dr. 
S. G. Smith of St. Paul at Second Church, 
Dorchester; Pres. M. L. Burton of Smith 
College at First Church, Cambridge; Rev. 
F. L. Hayes of Topeka, Kan., at Union 
Church, Boston; Rey. J. K. Unsworth of 
Montreal, president of the Canadian Foreign 
Missionary Society, at Highland Church, 
Roxbury; Pres. Howard Bliss of the Syrian 
Protestant College at the Old South; and 
many of our notable missionaries from the 
foreign fields. 


An Important Conference 


One of the helpful features connected with 


the National Council meetings was a two. 


days’ conference last week on religious edu- 
eation. It was called by Dr. F. K. Sanders, 
chairman of the council committee on that 
subject, and Prof. S. ©. Nash of the com- 
mittee on ministerial education, and was 
attended by the presidents of Washburn, 
Doane, Beloit, Carleton, Tabor, Marietta 
and Smith colleges, with representatives 
from Yale and Mt. Holyoke, also from Hart- 
ford, Atlanta and Pacific theological semi- 
naries. The members were the guests at the 
Bellevue Hotel of our- Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, whose educational sec- 
retary arranged for the entertainment of the 
conference. Several of the board of direc- 
tors, educational superintendents and mem- 
bers of the council committees participated. 
The sessions, which were of great interest. 
were occupied with the consideration of 
such topics as the college and the seminary 
as training schools for leaders of religious 
education, ways of securing more and better 
men for the ministry, the task and present 
problems before our churches and measures 
which may be taken by them to promote a 
denominational advance along these lines. 


The expected “crush” did not materialize 
Monday evening, but the assembly evidently 
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was big enough to impress the governor and 

the mayor. Drop in again, gentlemen, later 
in the week and see a real big thing in Con- 
gregationalism. 


Jottings 
Watch out for the seminary and college 


reunions. 


Ideal October weather. 
Council through ! 


May it last the 


When in doubt come to the Congregational 
House. There is no “string” on this wel- 
come. 


The daily press of the city editorialized 
sapiently and sympathetically on the big 
“meet.” 


L 


Standpatters and insurgents wear the 
same pretty badges under which beats equally 
loyal Congregational hearts. 


Hartford Seminary men will take luncheon 
with President Mackenzie and one another 
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at the American House, Thursday, Oct. 13, 
at noon. 


The alumni of Bangor Seminary will meet 
for reunion and lunch on Tuesday, Oct. 18, 
at noon at the Boston City Club, corner of 
Somerset and Beacon Streets. 


Chairman Mehaffey of the Entertainment 
Committee had one of the busiest Sundays of 
his life. Of course everything he did was 
in the nature of a work of necessity. 


Very attractive and creditable displays of 
Congregational literature are those which 
confront the delegates as they go in and out 
of the upper hall. 


The miscellaneous collection of signs at 
the doors of the Temple advertising lectures 
and other non-Congregational affairs was not 
particularly helpful or illuminating. 


Chicago and the West arrived in large 
numbers Tuesday morning, but forehanded 
Dr. Adams of the Advance was in evidence 
a number of hours before the meetings 
opened. 


Christian News 


Belden Avenue Baptist Church in Chicago 
takes an interesting and suggestive step in 
erecting a drinking fountain, to cost $500, 
before its edifice in memory of the pastor 
during whose service it was built. 


In India the son of a famous local poet of 
Tanjore is now engaged as a _ traveling 
preacher and is addressing lyric sermons to 
appreciative audiences. A Madras paper 
pleads for more clergy of this sort. 


Only three .Congregational churches in 
Great Britain gave to foreign missions last 
year above $5,000. Dr. Horton’s church at 
Hampstead leads the list with $13,000. 
Fourteen churches gave between $2,500 and 
$4,000 each. 


A notable alliance in protesting against 
the opening of grocery stores on Sunday 
mornings took place not long ago in Rhode 
Island. Delegations from the clergy, the 
grocers’ association and organized labor 
united against the bill. 


A Methodist paper is authority for the 
statement that out of San Francisco’s popu- 
lation of 400,000, not more than 10,000 are 
Protestants. Of these the Methodists and 
Presbyterians have about 2,700 each, the 
Congregationalists being third with 2,000. 


After the four months’ summer recess the 
regular Friday meetings of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions were begun again in Pil- 
grim Hall, Boston, Oct. 7. Vacation Expe- 
riences and study of the opening chapter of 
the new text-book, ‘‘Western Women in 
Hastern Lands,” occupied the hour. 


When the local school board of a Penn- 
sylvania town suspended the daily Bible 
reading in the public schools, the question 
became an issue in the next election. By an 
emphatic majority the townspeople expressed 
their dissent in returning a new set of mem- 
bers pledged to reinstate the use of the 
Bible. 


_ A Chinese church, under the care of the 
New York Presbytery, is soon to be organ- 
ized. The pastor will be Rev. Huie Kin. 
Though Presbyterian in relation, the con- 
gregation holds itself free to develop its own 
chureh life on lines suited to the needs of 
Chinese thought. It will do institutional 
work for the Chinese in New York. 


An interesting Catholic work is that 
among the fishermen of Newfoundland. A 
vessel called the St. Francis of Assisi is sent 
out by a French benevolent society, pri- 


marily to work among its own countrymen, 
but the philanthropy has been extended fre- 
quently to many others. A chaplain, physi- 
cian and trained nurses constitute the staff. 
The expenses are mét by public subscription. 


Andover Seminary begins with twenty-one 
students this year, six of whom are juniors. 
Among them is a son of Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, who graduated last year at Amherst. 
Two. years ago, when the institution was first 
removed to Cambridge, it started with six 
students. Last year there were twelve. 
This autumn’s enrollment in Harvard Divin- 
ity School is forty-four. 

Chicago Episcopalians have been active 
recently in social service efforts. Their com- 
mittee contributed largely to the formation 
of the Municipal Vice Commission, and in 
addition the diocesan convention has re- 
quested its own vice committee to consider 
the publishing of the names of owners and 
leaseholders of buildings devoted to immoral 
purposes. The convention also organized a 
social service extension movement in which 
two laymen and the minister are enrolled 
from each parish. 


Not long ago a leading weekly published 
an article entitled, The Halting Y. W. C. A. 
The fact that the national board registered 
an attendance of 4,000 delegates at its ten 
summer conferences the past season seems to 
obviate the need for this sort of prodding. 
Those at Silver Bay and Lake Geneva, Wis., 
were the largest, each having an attendance 
of over 600. Some Congregational partici- 
pants were Dr. R. H. Potter of Hartford, 
Prof. EK. S. Parsons of Colorado College and 
Pres. S. B. L. Penrose of Whitman College. 


At the reopening service of Central 
Church, Chicago, Oct..2, Dr. Gunsaulus an- 
nounced that the revenues of the church 
would hereafter be increased by the proceeds 
of an endowment fund of $110,000. In addi- 
tion to the many forms of social service to 
which the church is already pledged, special 
responsibility will hereafter be assumed for 
the Training School for Missions at 4949 
Indiana Avenue. This will be in special a 
feeder to the work led by George Tufts, Jr., 
in India. This work combines teaching 
Christianity with training the natives for 
greater industrial efficiency. It is a way to 
help native churches out of poverty. . 


The London Missionary Society gets 
$3,000 from the sale of the Orient Pageant 
of Darkness and Light to the managers of 
the Missionary Hxhibit to be held in Me- 
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chanics Building, Boston, next spring. The 
managers get an equipment as good as new 
for their purposes at much less cost of money 
and labor than they could make it. And 
the Pageant is assured for Boston and other 
American cities. Rey. A. M. Gardiner, who 
is in charge of the Boston Exposition, has 
recently visited a number of Western cities 
in company with Secretary Hicks of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement. They 
found a general interest in theidea. ‘Toronto 
is especially enthusiastic. 


Those sometimes tempted to be discour- 
aged over the tardy progress of Christian 
unity as evident in large movements may 
find cheer in local instances of real, fellow- 
ship. For instance, Superintendent Gray of 
Wyoming refers to our church at Lusk as a 
splendid example of community church, em- 
bracing in its membership former Methodists, 
Baptists, Disciples, Episcopalians, Catholics 
and Congregationalists. Similarly Rev. 
A. W. Pulcifer, before he recently came to 
our Fourth Church in Oak Park, Lll., was 
pastor of both the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches in Crockett, Cal. Finding 
them in rivalry, he left them after four years 
federated and with a common Fellowship 
House. 


The Uganda Cathedral at Mengo was a 
monument of one of the most wonderful mis- 
sionary enterprises in Christian history.. It 
was finished about eight years ago, with 
accommodations for about 4,000 worshipers. 
This work of the Church Missionary Society, 
under whose auspices the cathedral was 
erected, has been described in The Congre- 
gationalist. It had three pointed spires vis- 
ible from a great distance, as it was situated 
on the top of Namirembe Hill. The timbers 
for the roof were brought by native Chris- 
tians a distance of fifty miles, and some of 
them required a hundred men to carry them. 
The walls were of brick, the first building of 
that material in Uganda. Those who have 
read the story of the building will regret to 
learn that it was struck by lightning and 
destroyed, Sept. 22. No doubt it will be 
rebuilt, probably better than before. 


The London Times devotes considerable 
space to the consideration of the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon, which it says is a move- 
ment to be reckoned with in national affairs. 
It includes in its membership half a million 
men and is, in fact, a great organization of 
Christian Socialism without the name. 
While it is strongest in the industrial cen- 
ters of Middle and~ Northern England. it 
has in the last few years acquired great 
strength in London. Its name is found.to be 
inadequate, and it is coming to be called a 
“Brotherhood.” Under this name its annual 
conference was recently held at Bristol. It 
appeals mainly to working men, having a 
number of subsidiary organizations for buy- 
ing books, maintaining sick and burial funds, 
etc. Some of the local societies are buying 
from 1,000 to 1,500 books each year for the 
homes of their members. The meetings held 
on Sunday afternoons are of considerable 
variety, with addresses on a wide range of 
subjects; but the aims, as announced in the 
Year-Book of the National’ Council of the 
societies, are: ‘Ilo lead men and women into 
the Kingdom of God; to unite men in Broth- 
erhoods of mutual help; to win the masses 
of the people for Jesus Christ; to encourage 
the study of social science; to enforce the 
obligations of Christian citizenship; to pro- 
mote the unity of social service.’ These 
English Brotherhoods, which are mostly 
managed by persons connected with Noncon- 
fermist churches, have usually no connection 
with these churches and often are held in 
public halls or school buildings. In this re- 
spect they differ from our American Brother- 
hoods, as well as in their being composed 
exclusively of the laboring and lower middle 
classes. They have Lecome, however, an im- 
portant factor in the religious, social and 
political life of the Hnglish people. 
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The Inaugural Procession passing out of the new Assembly Hall. 
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Belund them Governor Draper and President Burton, the governor’s 


The Inauguration of President Burton 
An Eventful and Auspicious Day at Smith College 


“T accept these symbols of office, I trust, 
with a full sense of the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities involved. I solemnly pledge 
myself to do all within my power to con- 
serve the resources, advance the interests and 
maintain the ideals of Smith College. May 
the blessings of Almighty God rest upon the 
relationship thus publicly established !” 

These were the first words spoken by 
Marion LeRoy Burton after receiving, Oct. 
5, at the hands of the treasurer of the board 
of trustees of Smith College its charter, seal 
and keys. It was one of those rare moments 
in the history of a great institution which, 
as it came and went, thrilled the hearts of 
the three thousand persons watching atten- 
tively each event in a day long to be remem- 
bered. Grouped around this young man 
whose progress since his graduation only 
ten years ago from one of the smaller West- 
ern colleges has been so marked, embracing 
honors in graduate work, an associate pro- 
fessorship in a divinity school of the first 
rank, the pastorate of a conspicuous metro- 
politan church, and now the headship of the 
largest woman’s college in the world, was 
a remarkable assemblage. In point of dig- 
nity and significance it has probably not been 


duplicated in New Wngland since many of 


the same persons came together on an 
equally warm October Wednesday a year ago 
to induct A. Lawrence Lowell into the presi- 
dency of Harvard University. 

Close by Dr. Burton were nearly one hun- 
dred presidents, professors and deans from 
educational institutions in many parts of the 
country. There, too, were several represen- 
tatives of colleges and universities in other 
lands, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, distinguished alumne, officials of 
the state and city and a little slip of a 
woman who has turned the ninetieth mile- 
stone, who never had even a fraction of a 
college education, but who, as she responded 
to the name of Julia Ward Howe, received 
an ovation that testified to her pre-eminence 
even in that company of illustrious women. 

When the newly inducted president gazed 
away from the dignitaries on the platform 
and scanned the faces in front of him, he 
saw an elect number of alumnz representing 
organized graduate enthusiasm throughout 
the country, many substantial citizens and 
citizennesses of old Northampton, and a gen- 
erous sprinkling of guests from out of town. 


From Dr. Burton’s Inaugural 


Nothing seems more obvious than that 
America must arrive at some clearer recog- 
nition of personal relationships and of the 
individual needs of each student. 


Character is formed not by laws, com- 
mands and decrees, but by quiet influence, 
unconscious suggestion and personal guid- 
ance. 


To relate each person to himself, to 
others, to the universe, to God, to rob him 
of all isolation which is selfishness, to make 
him truly social which is goodness, this is 
life’s noblest work. 


Student activities will assume their nor- 
mal place, when the department of instruc- 
tion, through a personal relationship with 
each student, supplies the incentive for gen- 
uine effort in the field for scholarship. 
There is no more certain cure for ‘the evils 
and social excesses of college life than a 
wholesome amount of hard work done 
through real vital interest in and apprecia- 
tion of a field of knowledge. 


The supreme aim of the college is to 
equip the individual student with a body 
that is virile, with a mind that is stored 
with facts and trained to judge and to 
think, with a character that is grounded in 
virtue and eager for action in the life of 
the nation and the world, and that the dis- 
tinctive task which the woman’s college 
must add to this aim is ever to differentiate 
the ideal of woman from that of man, and 
thus to increase rather than to decrease the 
differences between men and women. 


The father or mother, often uncon- 
sciously, is the most serious enemy of the 
student and the most difficult problem for 
the college. Thoughtless of its require- 
ments, unwisely sympathetic with the wea.- 
nesses of the son or daughter, the parenc 
sometimes exerts an influence which tends 
to undermine the effects of the college train- 
ing and to rob the student of the very ex- 
periences which would contribute most 
largely to the development of character. 


Beyond these rather somberly attired though 
eminently respectable individuals was the real 
Smith College, by which I mean, of course, 
the seventeen hundred girls in whose behalf 
presidents come and go, buildings are multi- 


plied and the old era gives place to the new. 
There they sat, row after row, encircling the 
rest of the assemblage like the spreading 
petals of a great flower, all gowned in white, 
relieved here and there by those touches of 
color afforded by the bandeaux within which 
some of the girls of the period confine their 
flowing locks. No wonder the Governor of 
the commonwealth prefaced his official greet-. 
ings by saying that it was the most beautiful 
audience he had ever looked upon, and that 
a man as well seasoned as Pres. Cyrus 
Northrop of the University of Minnesota 
launched some of his wittiest sallies toward 
these fair, sensitive, responsive young faces. 


THE TWO PRESIDENTS © > 


If a rhetorician were inclined to charac- 
terize the occasion as the coronation of Dr. 
Burton he would also be bound in justice to 
add that it was no less an apotheosis of Dr. 
Clark Seelye, the retiring president.. They 
made an interesting pair as they stood in the 
center of the platform each gowned and 
hooded as befitted the degree he bore, the 
older man as erect as the younger, and the 
younger as dignified and self-contained as the 
older; the one the product of New England, 
the other of the Middle West; the one the 
founder and builder of Smith, the other set 
apart to be the continuer and conserver of 
the institution’s best traditions, while at the 
same time meeting the new problems of his 
own time with methods and instrumentali- 
ties, with ideas and ideals which it is the 
special prerogative of youth to supply. 

Throughout the day President -Hmeritus 
Seelye was the recipient of as marked honors 
as those accorded to President Burton, who 
did not seem to be at all disturbed by the 
fact. On the contrary, there was a beauti- 
ful deference on his part toward Dr. Seelye 
that presages an ideal relationship in the 
days to come. It was good to hear from 
other sources of the warm friendship already 
established between the two men, and also 
of the cordial good feeling on the part of 
the faculty toward one whom few of them 
knew before his election. Their co-operation 
with him was promised by Prof. Henry M. 
Tyler, one of the veterans of the institution 
and now its dean. Mrs. Mary Duguid Dey 
expressed the confidence and pledged the 
loyalty of the alumne, and her words, warm. 
with affection for the institution, deepened 
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the good impression made by the representa- 
tive of the students, Miss Sarah Campbell 
Byans, 1911, a Southern girl, who used the 
seven minutes at her disposal as delightfully 
and effectively as any undergraduate could 
under the circumstances. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The central feature was President Bur- 
ton’s inaugural on The Place of the Stu- 
dent in the College. It was carefully 
written, and was delivered in about forty 
minutes. It may have disappointed those 
who looked for some striking’ enunciation 
of radically new policies, but it appealed to 
the sober sense of his auditors and must 
haye conveyed to the professional educators 
present a sense of Dr. Burton’s grasp of the 
problems now facing the modern college. He 
has used to good advantage the year the 
college granted him for preliminary study 
and observation abroad. As he has ranged 
from Oxford to Constantinople he has 
learned much that will be of incalculable 
‘advantage to him. And behind this recent 
year of travel and observation are other 
years of thought and study on modern edu- 
cational needs and problems. All this helped 
to make the inaugural address comprehen- 
sive, well balanced, concrete and suggestive. 
He first brought out clearly the aim of the 
American college, namely, to produce high 
manhood and womanhood. Then he em- 
phasized the distinctive field of the woman’s 
college and of Smith College in particular, 
whose motto is, “To Virtue, Knowledge.” 
Then he outlined sharply the facts of the 
educational situation, and after that threw 
out certain suggestions looking toward the 
solution of current problems through the 
closer insight into the life and needs of the 
student. His conception would put the 
emphasis not upon the institution, but upon 
the student, not upon methods, but upon 
personality. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE COLLEGE 


Apart from the solemn ceremonies con- 
nected with the induction into office of Dr. 
Burton, the occasion was of more than 
ordinary significance in what it represented 
of academic fellowship. More and more 
collegiate functions of this type take on 
impressive elements arising from the par- 
ticipation of delegates from other institu- 
tions. Most of them at Smith brought 
along their official robes and doctors’ gowns, 
and the procession, as it.entered and left the 
hall, riveted attention. When the hour came 
for the formal presentation of delegates we 
realized how many right hands of fellow- 
ship a modern college inauguration involves. 
For a half hour or more they passed across 
the stage, singly or in pairs, in the order of 
the foundation of their respective institu- 
tions. All: of them paused a moment and 
shook hands with Dr. Burton, and a number 
with Dr. Seelye. 

President Lowell of MHarvard was a 
marked personality. His sincere, direct 
way of speaking, his sturdiness and genu- 
ineness, inspires confidence. Dr. Max 
Friedlinder; Professor of the History of 
Musie in Berlin, now Visiting Professor at 
Harvard, in his offhand “maiden speech in 
English,” won all hearts by his frankness 
and friendliness. Among the other delegates 
of whom special note was taken as_ they 
were introduced were Hon. Elmer Elsworth 
Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Dr. Ernst R. Diinell of the 
University of Kiel, Visiting Professor at 
University of Kiel, Visiting Professor at Col- 
umbia University; Pres. D. J. Cowling, the 
youthful president of Carleton College,- Min- 
nesota, where Dr. Burton himself graduated. 
The number of women presidents and deans 
was noticeable but highly appropriate in 
view of the pioneer character of Smith in 
the field of women’s education. The circle 
of women’s institutions is constantly enlarg- 
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ing, Jackson, the new adjunct of Tufts Col- 
lege being the latest addition to the list. 
Surely the girl who wants to go to college 
today has a wide range of choice between 
institutions. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES 


Fittingly enough the honorary degrees on 
this exceptional occasion went solely to 
women, and their bestowal was one of the 
most interesting features of the day. Pro- 
fessor Gardner of the department of philos- 
ophy characterized each candidate for the 
honor most aptly. It was a graceful thing 
on the part of Smith to give the Doctorate 
of Laws to President Woolley of Mt. Hol- 
yoke as a recognition of the fact that she 
had brought it “into enviable repute among 
the foremost colleges for women.” ‘This is 
an evidence of the existing friendliness be- 
tween the two institutions on different sides 
of the Connecticut but devoted to the same 
ideals. Other recipients of degrees were 
Prof. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Florence Rena 
Sabin, Doctor of Medicine at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Harriet Boyd Hawse, 
who has administered aid in camp and hos- 
pital to the sick and wounded in two recent 
wars, Caroline Ardella Yale, for forty years 
teacher of the deaf in the Clarke School in 
Northampton, Julia Henrietta Gulliver, pres- 
ident of Rockford College, Dr. Mary Whiton 
Calkins, Professor of Philosophy at Welles- 
ley, Jane Addams of Hull House and last 
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of a century it could not, because of inces- 
sant practice, have carried out the program 
more successfully than it did last week 
Wednesday. May it be long before there 
will be necessity for another precisely simi- 
lar exhibition of the executive abilities of 
the resourceful and efficient Smith College 
faculty ! H. A. B. 


Personalia 


The special satisfaction in connection with 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing’s latest foreign trip 
was his sojourn at Skibo Castle, Scotland, as 
a guest of Andrew Carnegie, and the genial 
president of Western Reserve University had 
as his fellow-guest at that time Lord Morley. 


Rey. J. D. Jones, English delegate to the 
National Council, spent the week prior to his 
visit to Boston in Chicago, a guest at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Blatchford. He 
addressed the students of Chicago Seminary 
and preached in the pulpit of New Hngland 
Church. During two winters’ residence in 
Bournemouth, Mr. and Mrs. Blatchford were 
in Mr. Jones’s congregation, and he is intro- 
duced as “our loved and honored pastor,” 


Dr. Robert A. Hume of India is almost as 
busy now that he is at home on a nominal 
furlough as when he is instructing the native 
preachers and distributing the famine relief 
in India. The pulpits of some of the strong- 
est churches are open to him, and he already 
has lecture appointments at Union Seminary, 
Beloit College and other institutions. His 


A scene on the Campus. 


but noblest of them all, Julia Ward Howe, 
concerning whom Professor Gardner spoke 
as follows: 

“Poet and patriot, lover of letters and 
learning; advocate for over half a century 
in print and living speech of great causes of 
human liberty; sincere friend of all that 
makes for the elevation and enrichment of 
womanhood; who having in former years 
‘read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel,’ quickened in the nation the imper- 
ishable faith in the triumph of beneficent 
right and the ardor of sacrifice for its win- 
ning; to whom now in her serene, gracious 
and venerated age we offer felicitation and 
pay grateful homage.” After that the or- 
chestra struck up, ‘‘Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” and as, 
three thousand voices took the strain up, 
eyes moistened and hearts grew tender. 

The perfection of arrangements throughout 
the entire day was beyond praise. Hvery 
last detail seemed to have been foreseen and 
provided for, but the machinery never 
creaked and seldom was visible. The guests 
were royally treated, being met at the sta- 
tion by the younger members of the faculty 
and their carriage transportation to and 
from the station being provided for. At 
midday they were given luncheon in delight- 
ful little groups and treated to a charming 
concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as the long, wearying, but glad and auspi- 
cious day waned. If Smith had been install- 
ing presidents every year for the last quarter 
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headquarters are in Springfield, Mass., and 
he is just as ready to respond to the call of 
an ordinary as he is of an extraordinary 
congregation. 


The Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale for 
1912 will be delivered by Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, England. He will 
fill that place in the line of succession with 
Drs. Dale, Horton, Brown and Forsyth, each 
representing a type of the choicest English 
Congregational ministers. If Dr. Jowett 
can impart to the students of Yale Divinity 
School the secret of ‘‘the wooing note in 
preaching,’ which he so well understands, 
he will bring to American preachers a con- 
tribution certainly not less than that of any 
of his predecessors. 


The German Hmperor has decorated Pres- 
ident Butler of Columbia with the First 
Class of the Order of the Red Eagle with 
the Star. That is the next to the highest 
decoration that the Hmperor can give, the 
red bird being a very aristocratic creature 
indeed. The occasion was the presence of 
President Butler at the Berlin University 
celebration, the cause, his services in connec- 
tion with the exchange professorships and, 
it is said, a speech at the Mohonk Confer- 
ence poking fun at the British scare over 
the “German peril.’”’ While President But- 
ler is in Germany his university is flourish- 
ing, having now attained the highest place 
in America in point of numbers, with some 


7,000 students. 
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‘Relapse Into Formalism a Constant Peril 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., Birmingham 


“Having begun in the spirit, are ye now 
made perfect in the flesh?’ So asked the 
Apostle Paul. The history that gathers 
about these words is like the record of a 
hundred Waterloos. It has been the re- 
peated battleground of warring controver- 
sialists. Men have contended on this field 
for the doctrines of grace with a most un- 
gracious spirit. When I turn to the volumes 
which tell the stories of the strife, and feel 
the heat of passion still upon their pages, 
I am reminded of the saying of a distin- 
guished modern saint when he had been lis- 
tening to a fiercely violent sermon on free 
salvation. ‘I think I have never heard the 
love of Christ preached with such bitterness.” 
The very spirit of Christ had been lost in its 
proclamation. 

And so has it frequently happened in the 
hot warfare which has, seen waged around 
the words of the Apostle Paul. The contro- 
versialists have exemplified the perils the 
words reveal even while they have sought to 
expound their truth. They have sought to 
exalt the ministry of the spirit by the meth- 
ods of the flesh. 

Let me give one illustration, and it shall 
be from Martin Luther’s incomparable com- 
mentary on this epistle: “After ye have be- 
gun in the spirit, ye would now end in the 
flesh. Ye began in the spirit; that is, your 
religion was excellently well begun. For- 
sooth ye will now end in the flesh... and 
the werds must be well considered because 
of the slanderous cavilling Papists, which 
wrest the same against us, saying that we in 
Popery began in the spirit, but now having 
married wives we end in the flesh. . . . They 
are madmen not understanding what the 
spirit or what the flesh is. The spirit is 
whatsoever is done in us in accordance with 
the spirit; the flesh whatsoever is done in us 
according to the flesh without the spirit... . 
These blind buzzards cannot discern things, 
which are the good creatures of God, from 
vices.” 


THE DEADENING EFFECTS OF ROUTINE 


That quotation is typical of the contro- 
versy whose resounding blows still echo 
round about these words of the Apostle Paul. 
The doctrines of the spirit have been de- 
fended by the bludgeons of the flesh. My 
purpose is not to prolong the controversy, 
but rather to discover in the words a very 
vital principle of far-reaching application. 
The words indicate a perilous trend, a path 
of subtle degeneracy, a possibility of large 
liberty shriveling into blind bondage. 

“Having begun in the spirit, are ye now 
made perfect in the flesh?’ It is the spirit- 
ual becoming the legal. It is the vital be- 
coming the mechanical. It is the sponta- 
neous becoming the artificial. It is the gen- 
erous impulse supplanted by dull routine. It 
is the fountain exchanged for the cistern. 
Born in a Pentecost, are ye now perfected 
in an organization? Your spiritual life was 
born by the Divine breath, is it now to be 
sustained by human artifice? It was born 
in inspiration, is it now to be perfected by 
ceremony? Your life in Christ was begun in 
a great spiritual baptism, is it now to be ma- 
tured by exercises in which there is no secret 
grace? Can you desert the life and feed 
and grow upon death? Such is the power of 
the apostle’s challenge. His. readers were 
foolish enough to assume that, having been 
born of the spirit, they could abandon the 
spirit and find the means of growth in the 
letter. And that is the perilous assumption 
which seeks dominion in all of us. <And, 


therefore, I say it marks an overwhelming 
peril. We lose the spiritual, and we become 
mechanicalized. We leave the springs, and 
we abide by the dwindling waters of man- 
made pools. 


IN ART AND LITERATURE 


We find the tendency in art. A great 
artist gives rise to a school of painting. It 
is born in the inspiration of some command- 
ing spirit; it is. born of the breath of the 
Eternal God. Then the peril is for the in- 
spired to be the imitative, and original genius 
and vision are sought to be perpetuated by 
mechanical rules. We find the tendency in 
literature. Some vastly inspired man is born 
whose work is distinguished by life. Then a 
school of imitators springs up and inspira- 
tion is supplanted by a ‘‘sad mechanic exer- 
cise” in which there is no mysterious breath. 
That has surely been the tendency with the 
Kkailyard school of our own time. I suppose 
it had its birth in the inspirations of George 
MacDonald, whose work was natural and 
true, and therefore sweet and profound. It 
was born of the Spirit. He has been fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators more or less in- 
spired, until at last we come upon them who 
have only his forms without his power. 


IN THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP 


The peril is also seen in quite another 
sphere—the sphere of wedded life. Nothing 
can be conceived more sacredly beautiful 
than the birth of pure affection in which 
wedded life finds its springs. True affection 
is an inspiration, a hallowed gift of the 
Spirit. But the tragedy is that wedded life, 
so “begun in the spirit,’ is often sought to 
be ‘‘made perfect in the flesh.” The source 
of love is forgotten or ignored, the fountains 
abandoned and the love kinship is thought 
to be sustained by conventionalities, by cus- 
tomary decencies, by attention to the little 
courtesies and ceremonies demanded by social 
routine. In very truth, etiquette is assumed 
to do what only piety can do, and the love- 
tie degenerates into a legal knot or a social 
obligation. The fresh springs are no longer 
at hand, nothing but the stale and lessening 
waters of a conventional system. This ex- 
plains the tragedy of many withered married 
lives; having begun in the spirit, they sought 
to be made perfect in the flesh. 


IN FREE MASONRY 


But the same perilous tendency is found in 
philanthropic and religious movements, work- 
ing in a larger sphere. I think the peril is 
exemplified in Freemasonry. Freemasonry 
was born on a midsummer day-in the eight- 
eenth century, in ‘‘the high noon of the day, 
the day of light and roses.” It was a nota- 
ble inspiration seeking “the brotherhood of 
man and the cultivation of universal good 
will.” And now let me quote from one of its 
friends: “There has been a tendency to de- 
generate into mere conviviality. . . . A more 
accurate knowledge of its own singular and 
not undignified history would tend more than 
anything else to give worth and elevation to 
its aims.”’ The counsel is to go back to the 
springs, to the fine, noble, spiritual impulse 
in which Hreemasonry was born. Back to 
the springs, and therefore to the heights, and 
therefore to worth and elevation of thought 
and feeling. 


IN CONGREGATION ALISM 


The peril has also marked movements of a 
still more distinctively religious character. 


It has been true of the Puritanism from 
which we are so proud to trace our descent. 
Puritanism was “begun in the spirit,” out 
of a great passion of nearness to God. 
Our own Separatist forefathers shared this 
mighty craving for more intimate communion 
with the Supreme. They received a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and were inspired to the 
richest spiritual freedem and a closer walk 
with God. They would do anything and dare 
anything for this highest of all rights and 
for the fellowship of kindred communion. 
Puritanism was born of a passion for God, 
born of God, and only by God can it be sus- 
tained. ; 

But are we not in peril of assuming that 
a Congregationalism begun in the spirit can 
be made perfect in the flesh? Is there not 
an obtrusive assumption that a holy faith 
can find its sustenance in a mere creed, that . 
a vast piety can be continued in a mere 
polity? Is not this what has frequently hap- 
pened—that a breath has been supplanted 
by a machine, a baptism by an organization, 
a close walk with God by an elaborate eccle- 
siastical system? Vital kinships have given 
place to nominal attachments, and the label 
has become more than the life. 

I think the same peril can be traced in the 
history of Methodism, and, indeed, of all our 
great religious fellowships. What, then, 
after all, is our wisdom? It is our wisdom 
to “hold fast the Head.” It is our wisdom 
to remember that “with thee is the foun- 
tain,” and that what gave life can alone sus- 
tain it. The Spirit that made Pentecost can 
alone make Pentecost a quenchless experi- 
ence. 


-The Church of the Future 


The sacerdotal order, the divine right of 
the clergy, all supernatural monopoly in the 
preaching of the gospel, and the dispensa- 
tion of divine grace, the magic value of the 
sacramental act, everything that Catholic 
tradition places in the front rank and that 
Protestant tradition tries to maintain in 
part, in order to facilitate the external goy- 
ernment of souls; all these things become 
daily more repugnant to the religious and 
moral consciences of the cultured men of 
our time. They must disappear. The revo- 
lution begun in the sixteenth century by 
Luther will be completed. ‘There will re- 
main what was in the primitive gospel of 
Christ and the apostolic communities in 
days when this ecclesiastical polity which 
seems today so necessary was not yet in 
existence. There will remain a religious 
communion and an active association of 
brothers; there will remain the family of 
God spreading by the natural expansion of 
the Christian life through every generation 
and race. It is the property of faith to cre- 
ate the society of believers and unite them 
in the same act of adoration and in a com- 
mon enterprise of missionary activity. Did 
Jesus wish to accomplish anything else 
when he called together his first workers 
and organized his first disciples? Be 
assured, no society will ever lack form and 
organization; it is the social life which, by 
a natural law, gives birth to rites and insti- 
tutions. The latter are not absolute, they 
change and become renewed in the course 
of ages.—Auguste Sabatier. f 


re- 


I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the gods . 
who knows how to be silent, even though he 
is in the right.—Cato. ty 


RM 
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The Moderator to the Churches 


Thomas C. MacMillan’s Address at the National Council, Oct. 11 


Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, moderator of the National Council, following the custom set by Dr. Bradford and Dr, 
Giadden, his predecessors, delivered on Tuesday morning, Oct. 11, at the National Council in Boston, an address, substantial 
portions of which appear below. Other sections of the address emphasized the extraordinary character of the present cycle 
of meetings, reviewed the World’s Missionary Conference at Kdinburgh, the Chicago Laymen’s Congress and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the work of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, surveyed the present problems 
relating to city evangelization and the opportunities in the Southland. As a whole, the address was a very comprehensive and 
well-balanced presentation of conditions prevalent not only in Congregationalism but to a considerable exteut throughout the 


Christian world. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND THE 
' CONSTITUENT STATES 


The fact that we as Congregationalists 
hold that we of right ought to be and are 
free and independent, enables us to do much 
and will enable us to do many more things 
best adapted to bring about the results we 
are seeking. : 3 

Since the National Council at Portland, 
Me., in 1901, we have been making much 
denominational history. At Des Moines, in 
1904, we came to a denominational con- 
sciousness, and then was uttered the first 
formal national expression regarding the 
wisdom of increasing the efhiciency of our 
agencies in states and districts. This was 
set forth: (1) By a recommendation favor- 
ing the readjustment of the functions of our 
state and district bodies; and (2) by a 
wider conception and a newer definition of 
the obligations and opportunities of these 
state and local organizations respecting their 
oversight of churches needing their care. 

This subject was carefully considered by 
the Committee on Polity of the Council of 
1904; and its report made at Cleveland in 
1907 was cordially approved by that Coun- 
cil. In substance its recommendations in- 
clude the following: 

That the state organizations become 
legally incorporated bodies; that they carry 
on the work under a general superintendent 
and such boards as they may create; and, 
acting in co-operation with local associations 
and churches, that they provide for and di- 
rect the church extension and the mutual 
oversight and care of all self-sustaining as 
well as missionary churches and other mis- 
sionary and church activities, to the end that 
closer union may insure greater efficiency. 

Out of what threatened to be a chaos of 
divergence is emerging a strong denomina- 
tional consciousness which seeks expression 
and operation through district associations 
and state conferences, and which is certain 
to realize itself in a closer denominational 
union through the National Council. 

There is great need of wise guidance at 
this point. We cannot afford the luxury of 
a revolution. What we need is an orderly 
and well-directed evolution. We are seeking 
how best we may express the growing Con- 
gregational life in terms completely consist- 
ent with our history and practice, and 
adapted to our growing national life. For 
this reason it will be of vital importance 
that, during the next three years, our 
churches move with a common purpose in 
the direction of a perfected representative 
democracy. 


Ses THE “TOGETHER CAMPAIGN” 


The Inter-Missionary societies’ movement 
of 1909, felicitously termed the ‘Together 
Campaign,” is deserving of a chapter in our 
church history, both because of what it ac- 
complished directly and on account of what 
it may lead to.. 

When we met in National Council in 
Cleveland in 1907 this was an enterprise not 
thought of. As an undertaking with a defi- 
nite monetary object, it has gone far beyond 


the dollar-mark. As a denominational en- 
deavor, its results have been pronounced and 
permanent, 

For the first time in many years our mis- 
sionary societies are now out of debt. *This 
of itself is a notable thing. But the way 
they came to be delivered from their heavy, 
hindering, financial load is even more nota- 
ble. Competing methods were wholly dis- 
carded. There was no duplication of agen- 
cies, no waste either in labor or literature. 
Our secretarial statesmen saw eye to eye. 
To them is due the credit for the conception 
of the campaign and for its successful exe- 
cution. The labor involved was neither lit- 
tle nor limited. The entire group of our 
missionary societies entered into the canvass 
of the church membership upon an agreed 


Favored by Moderator MacMillan 


A perfected representative democracy in 
Congregationalism. 

Denominational representation in future 
Laymen’s Missionary Congresses. 

Adoption by the Brotherhood 6f an in- 
dustrial department. 

Increase in the South of institutions of 
the type of Tougaloo and Fisk, and of insti- 
tutional churches like the First of Atlanta. 

Transfer of the missionary work of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society to 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

A more economical and efficient working 
of the Apportionment Plan. 

Establishing and maintaining churches 
and religious houses at State University 
centers. 


and equitable basis. Thus united, they ear- 
ried through a program marked by entire 
freedom from rivalry and in a spirit of co- 
operation as fine as it was successful. Grat- 
ifying and helpful as were its financial re- 
sults, it produced at least three important 
effects : 

1. The “Together Campaign” gave an 
impressive exhibition of the essential unity 


of all the mission work which. we have had 


and now have in the denomination. : 

2. It did much to promote and establish 
unity. Co-operation between our missionary 
societies is now made vastly easier; and 
through the presentation of the Apportion- 
ment Plan in that campaign it has come to 
pass that our churches are more inclined to 
insist upon an all-round and balanced mis- 
sionary effort. 

3. Asa part of these results, or rather as 
including them both, there came into exist- 
ence a larger consciousness of the import- 
ance and of the claims of the missionary 
cause than we had for many years, if ever. 
This did not come through addresses to large 
audiences, for in most places the attendance 
was small; but it did come about simply be- 
cause, through the wise and wide statement 
of the plans and purposes of the campaign, 


and through the final achievement of the 
minimum amount sought for, our people 
were led to think of missions in a more gen- 
eral way than had been the case in recent 
years, 

These.results were a triumph and a proph- 
ecy. There are lessons for us as a denom- 
ination in this wonderful union effort. 
Greater things for the Kingdom must be con- 
ceived and undertaken. The business judg- 
ment of our thoughtful men approved the 
methods followed in this canvass. The way 
in which the campaign was conducted met 
the hearty commendation of our churches. 
The churches represented in this National 
Council, and the societies affected, cannot 
but contemplate their own and each other’s 
future somewhat in the light of that which 
has been taught by this experience. 


OUR NATIONAL SOCIETIES AND OUR CHURCHES 


The work which the National Societies 
are managing, as agents of the denomination, 
needs only to be carefully studied to be cor- 
dially approved. That work has been and is 
being carried on with broad intelligence, 
with splendid courage, with great efficiency 
and with rigid economy. 

1. What our Congregationalism is. Our 
Congregationalism is a great philanthropy. 
Do we realize how many kinds of Christian 
service our denomination is actively engaged 
in both at home and abroad? Are we in suf- 
ficiently close touch with their various enter- 
prises to keep informed regarding the nature 
and extent of the work which our national 
societies are doing in our name, and for us, 
in establishing and maintaining hospitals 
and dispensaries and in other humane phys- 
ical relief which they are furnishing to the 
needy every hour in some part of the world? 

Do we appreciate the fact that through 
them we are helping to support, abroad and 
in the homeland, an educational system 
where the ‘‘color-line’ is never drawn; in 
which class and caste are obliterated; in 
which primary and grammar and high school 
branches are taught; in which academic and 
industrial and normal courses are provided ; 
and where the open Bible has a large and 
honored place and is taught by competent 
instructors ; and that we are keeping at work 
presses which supply a religious and ethical 
literature of the very best type?. Are we 
aware that countless communities exist in 
which our societies have planted stations, 
and chapels, and churches which are practi- 
cally the only moral, and social, and literary 
as well as religious centers? 

And do we follow, even afar off, the widely 
and wisely sustained efforts of our societies 
in providing, here and in foreign lands, a 
redemptive force with thousands of converts 
who are the choicest youth of their races and 
generation? 

2. What it costs. The ever-recurring in- 
quiry as to the cost of administration of 
these benevolent societies seems here again 
to call for an answer. ‘There is an impres- 
sion that, to quote an oft-repeated phrase, 
“it costs a dollar to send a dollar to a mis- 
sionary or mission field.” Such an opinion 
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is very wide of the mark. In the newer 
work of any denomination the expense for 
administrative purposes is necessarily greater 
than for that which has long been estab- 
lished. The standard may better be discov- 
ered by the use of statistics gleaned from 
such societies as have for some time been 
maintained. We therefore look to the Amer- 
ican Board, our oldest society, for informa- 
tion in this particular. The figures for ad- 
ministration of the American Board include 
salaries of secretaries, treasurers and busi- 
ness representatives, rents, clerical and 
agency expenses, cost of traveling of returned 
missionaries and of secretaries, publication, 
postage, shipping, ete. These form what are 
called administrative expenses. They show 
that for this large and important work of 
the American. Board there is an annual out- 
lay of between nine per cent. and ten per 
cent. So that for the services rendered and 
the returns had, the cost is smal] indeed. 

3. What we owe, and to whom. Beside 
the onerous duties of the secretaries who 
béar the laboring oar, we would here take 
occasion to express our heartiest apprecia- 
tion of the large debt we owe to the busy men 
and women who comprise the working crews 
of the craft forming our home and foreign 
fleets. They have given liberally of their 
time and of their substance in this behalf. 
Without them and their voluntary services 
and their large contributions our benevolent 
societies would be seriously wanting in some 
of their most useful and beneficent features. 

4. Fiscal years. In this connection at- 
tention is called to the confusion which pre- 
vails regarding the dates for the closing of 
the fiscal years of the seven societies. These 
dates now are: A. B. C. F. M., Aug. 31; 
A. M. A., Sept. 30; C. H. M. S., March 31; 
So See Sa warched eC. C.oB sem Dec: 
31; Education Society, June 1; Ministerial 
Relief, May 1. 

It is recommended that, for the benefit of 
contributors and to give further value to the 
statistics published in the Year-Book, the 
societies rearrange their financial years so 
as to make them the same. 

5. Organization and reorganization. The 
subject which has received most attention 
during the past three years and which I be- 
lieve to be the most important administra- 
tive question now before the denomination 
is, How may our national societies be 
brought into closer relation to our churches? 

Several of the methods suggested provide 
for the direct control and management of all 
the societies by the National Council and 
therefore favor yearly meetings of the Coun- 
cil. And they contemplate the assumption 
by the Council in the near future of these 
administrative functions of the societies. 

It was apparently not in the minds of the 
founders of the Council to make of it an ad- 
ministrative body. Rather did they seem to 
hope and plan for an inspirational assembly 
through and from which the spirit in the 
churches might be quickened and sustained. 

To change radically this purpose raises a 
fair inquiry as. to whether such a constitu- 
tional reconstruction might not do away 
with, or at least dull, the spiritual and in- 
spirational character of the Council by the 
substitution therefor of a business or admin- 
istrative assembly only, or largely, whose 
success as such under existing circumstances 
may be problematical. The ideal to which 
we may look is a union of the inspirational 
and administrative and the beneficent re- 
sults which should follow. 

No one would have the temerity to assert 
that our existing agencies and methods may 
not be improved. We surely should, above 
all things, wish to maintain only such means 
as shall best do the work committed to us as 
a denomination, And we should certainly 
be the first to adopt changes when their 
pecessity and value are recognized, 

Obviously, then, the practical questions 
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before us are: Where shall this readjust- 
ment begin and how and when? 

1. It would appear that it should begin 
with a society or with societies, each con- 
ducting two or more branches or depart- 
ments of work which clearly are’ unrelated ; 
branches or departments which can be sep- 
arated with the least possible friction or 
intereference with their efficiency; which 
can be divided to the satisfaction of each 
society concerned; and whose readjustment 
along something like these lines will gener- 
ally be approved by our constituent churches. 

2. It would appear that, should a readjust- 
ment in this particular be considered wise, 
the National Council, presently the only 
body directly representing our churches as 
a whole, would more nearly and naturally 
be considered by our denomination as the 
most convenient existing agency through 
which it may be accomplished. 

The Council took the first step in what 
may «be called the New Congregational Na- 
tionalism in Cleveland, three years ago. It 
was then and there that it adopted into its 
family the Board of Ministerial Relief, no 
doubt “‘the first-born among many brethren.” 

The plan by which the suggested readjust- 
ment may be brought about should be care- 
fully considered and worked out with delib- 
eration by a competent committee. In gen- 
eral it involves: (1) The attitude and action 
of the societies themselves. (2) The opinion 
of the churches so far as that can be ascer- 
tained. (3) The judgment of this Council 
or its successor on the propriety and neces- 
sity of the change or of any change pro- 
posed. 

It is a proper question for us to consider 
if it would not greatly increase the efficiency 
and greatly lessen the expense if the mission- 
ary work of the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society were speedily transferred from 
the latter to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Publishing Society 
become that, and all that, which its name 
indicates? 

We need not here discuss in detail the 
quite apparent want of connection between 
the missionary work and the publication de- 
partment of the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. Each is most important to the 
life and success of the denomination. Both 
must be maintained. But not necessarily 
together. The Sunday School branch has to 
do with the first step in missionary endeavor. 
The publication branch has, it is true, to do 
with the education of our youth, but it also 
has to.do with the whole line of our denom- 
inational literature and with general Chris- 
tian literature as well. We have never been 
anywhere as near to our publishing house as 
our sister denominations are to theirs, or 
as we ought to be and may be. We are less 
concerned in this discussion as to locality 
than as to the creation of a real conscious- 
ness of denominational ownership and effi- 
ciency. 

I have referred especially to this society 
because it furnishes a striking illustration of 
the desirability, nay, even the necessity, of 
putting into operation this readjustment 
plan in and by means of the good offices of 
the National Council and because our de- 
nominational paper has expressed itself on 
the subject ; as well as on account of what I 
believe to be the opinion of most of our 
churches. 

I would that large recognition be given to 
this subject by the Council. In the interest 
of denominational unity and efficiency, the 
time seems ripe to consider whether it is not 
now desirable and feasible to create a strong 
bond of union between all our churches from 
coast to coast. We may enter upon such a 
movement with this initial advantage: The 
denomination now possesses in The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World a paper de- 
nominationally owned, Its publication by 
the Pilgrim Press, the servant of the churches 
in nnion, compels an attempt to represent all 
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parties in the denomination and to serve all 
parts of the country. Its limitations in real- 
izing this ideal would be materially remedied 
if the Board of Directors of the Publishing 
Society were made nationally representative. 
We believe such a board would more than 
justify its creation could it work out a plan 
of unification of our denominational papers. 
We believe that one denominational paper, 
with certain adaptation to sectional de- 
mands, would be a most effective agency for 
the practical unification of all our common 
interests. 

May I be permitted to express the hope 
that our churches and societies alike may 
come soon more fully to realize and to recog- 
nize the value of. the Publication Society as 
a denominational asset? The literature 
which comes from its presses is a credit to 
us, and has become a profit as’well. Our 
society publications, I should add, are among 
the best edited and mechanically ‘‘made up” 
of any in the country. 


We have had demonstrated that consolida- ° 


tion is a success in the American Missionary, 
and we pray that the time may come when 
the complete oneness of all our missionary 
magazines shall be consummated. 


THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


The Apportionment Plan, which has met 
with such marked approval | throughout the 
denomination, indicates clearly the willing- 
ness of the churches to co-operate in a com- 
prehensive benevolence scheme. 

It is to be observed that so much of uni- 
fication as was applied in the ‘Together 
Campaign” did not in the least disturb the 
corporate interests of any of the societies, 
nor did it affect the efficiency of the admin- 
istration of any. It is to be remembered, 
also, that during that entire brilliant and 
successful campaign the emphasis was ever 
laid upon the oneness of the work of the 
societies and the response was to this united 
appeal. 

In this day our men who do large things 
in business want to have their denomination 
undertake large things. They believe it is 
as easy to do a big thing as a little one. 
And our missionary societies are frequently 
hampered by ourselves, while we wonder 
why they seem to be somewhat out of touch 
with our churches. 

At a much less cost than the several soci- 
eties are put to, under our present method, 
we believe that a more vivid and permanent 
impression can be made and each man’s 
share in the whole work brought home per- 
sonally to him by all the societies combin- 
ing in one bureau of information and sup- 
port. Operating from such centers as Bos- 
ton, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, with a strong co-oper- 
ating committee back of each center, inten- 
sive methods of beneficence could be intro- 


duced which would greatly multiply the re- 


turns and divide the expense. 

By the Apportionment Plan we estimate 
that our churches should raise ten million 
dollars annually, of which four-fifths, or 
eight millions, are to be expended for home 
purposes, and one-fifth, or two millions, con- 
tributed to the seven national societies, on 
a basis agreed upon among the societies 
themselves, figured on their proportionate 
needs extending over a period of years. 

The Apportionment Plan reaches through 
the state conferences and the district asso- 
ciations to the local church and to the in- 
dividual. It creates no new ecclesiastical 
machinery, no additional wheels, but aims to 
put vastly more power into such as we have. 
It takes notice of our world-missionary right, 
and it confesses our personal accountability. 
It is a proof and an expression of our de- 
nominational loyalty and unity, which it 
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The American Board and Its First Century 


The Story of the American Board has been 
told by Rev. William H. Strong, its editorial 
secretary, with conciseness and in timely 
readiness for the notable annual meeting of 
this anniversary year (Pilgrim Press. $1.75 
net). The volume represents, also, what 
must be a gratifying response to the uni- 
versal desire of the friends and well-wishers 


- of the Board to possess an illuminating sur- 
‘vey of the progress and achievements of the 


century just ended. The book does not pro- 
fess to be a detailed history, but rather a 
sketch or story in outline of the century. 

It was not an easy task to gather into a 
readable handful the centennial threads of 
a work so varied, so extended, so vastly in- 
fluential and so spiritually redolent as the 
service rendered by this pioneer American 
society in what has now become a monu- 
mental and world-wide enterprise. Mr. 
Strong seems to have gone over the immense 
field of research from which he must draw 
his sources with discernment and thorough- 
ness. The literary style is admirably adapted 
to the narrative, being lucid and chaste, as 
well as compact and restrained, dealing with 
the main facts of the story without too much 
attention to detail, yet without neglecting 
essential features of the historic outline. 

Three main divisions are: The Planting, 
1810-1850; The Watering, 1850-1880; and 
The Increase, 1880-1910. These suggestive 
titles indicate the tenor and main drift of 
the narrative. The first treats of the begin- 
nings, the openings, the early struggles and 
trials and closes what is named as the period 
of adolescence. The second recounts patient 
years of service in which difficulties kad to 
be faced and overcome, the work steadily 
nourished and the great hopes and heroic 
devotion of the workers kept alive in unfal- 
tering fidelity. The third deals with the 
period of expansion, the entrance into new 
fields, the response of the Board to the un- 
precedented opportunities of recent decades, 
the administrative adjustment of policy and 
movement to the prov‘dential leadings of 
God, and the urgency of this new era of open 
doors, which seems to make the present a 
“decisive hour in the history of missions.” 

The volume is a record of towering facts 
and forces, which by their very significance 
and prominence suggest the multitudinous 
details of the lower levels out of which they 
arise. No one can read the book without 
recognizing its deep suggestiveness. A 
thoughtful reader will see visions as he turns 
its pages, learn lessons as he ponders its 
facts, find themes or sermons in every chap- 
ter, and have a solemn consciousness of 
being in touch with God and his marvelous 
activities, as revealed in these modernized 
Acts of the Apostles. 

No one, for example, can read the section 
which covers the first four decades, bringing 
the narrative up to 1850, without often ex- 
claiming, “What hath God wrought!” A 
comparison of the present situation of the 
mission enterprise, so hopeful and inspiring, 
with the stress and strain of those early 
adventures of faith and daring, will surely 
call forth expressions of gratitude and won- 
der. Then again, one reads with admiration 
and encourag-ment of the enthusiasm, the 
persistency and the unflinching ardor of that 
group of young men and women who. were 


appointed its first missionaries and who, in 


co-operation with other youthful and kindred 
spirits, were after all the forceful leaders in 
pushing the great project of 1810 to its con- 
summation. In these days which appeal so 
mightily to young men and young women of 
Christian devotion and high aims, the lesson 
of fervor and enterprise on the part of those 
youthful spirits, who were so influential and 
helpful in actually giving a vital impetus to 
the establishment of the Board, is one of 
high incentive. Let the young and brave 


spirits of today take heart as they read of 
those formative movements in the early his- 
tory of this great task, and let them give 
themselves boldly, prayerfully and_ sacri- 
ficially to the service of the great world-wide 
religious projects of our age. God will use 
them and give them a place of privilege in 
his service. In comparison with 1810, this 


is an alluring hour for great plans and high - 


ambitions in the progress of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

There are lessons of devout loyalty and 
unwearied consecration in the section which 
recounts, under the title of The Watering, 
those processes of culture and nourishment 
which occupied the years from 1850 to 1880. 
To those who wait and pray and give and 
administer at home, and also to those who 
serve on mission fields, heartening encourage- 
ments may be found in this division of the 
story. Again, when we come to the record 
under the caption of The Increase, what a 
hopeful outlook opens up, in the contempla- 
tion of which the church of today may find 
precious indications of the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, representing the 
sublime leadership of God conducting his 
people to further unfoldings of his love and 
power, and to signal services in the fulfill- 
ment of his mighty plans. As the volume is 
read one involuntarily asks the question 
whether the chureh is not missing much of 
inspiration and comfort and cheer by its 
failure to recognize fully the evidential value 
of missionary progress as one of the most 
helpful religious signs of the times? 

The sixteen pages of maps are invaluable, 
as are also the numerous full pages of illus- 
trations of historic scenes, leading personal- 
ities, mission activities and imposing build- 
ings, all of which give a picturesque setting 
to the contents of the volume. One of the 
most striking exhibits of the book, moreover, 
is the diagram facing page 475, showing the 
remarkable increase of the native force dur- 
ing the century, as compared with the lesser 
growth of the missionary staff. The appen- 
dixes give statistics of the Board up to date, 
with a list of officers during the century and 
of various institutions which have been es- 
tablished, under the auspices of the Board, 
for educational, medical and philanthropic 
purposes. A carefully prepared index gives 
ready access to the contents of this valuable 
and varied story of the century. 

It cannot but be gratifying to the constit- 
uency of the Board that this timely volume 
has been so ably prepared. Were it a work 
which could be set to music, it would surely 
call for the grandest notes of the Hallelujah 
Chorus. JAMES §. DENNIS. 


Studies of Jesus 


The statement of Martineau that God for 
us is Jesus Christ with his essential char- 
acters exalted to infinity is the thesis of The 
Authority and Person of Our Lord, by John 
A. Hutton (Revell. 50 cents net). It isa 
good exposition of the fact that our highest 
and truest conception of the divine nature 
comes to us from the personality of Jesus 
Christ. 

“In the life and conduct of Jesus is to be 
found the only finally trustworthy standard 
to which humanity in general will be able 
to resort for the determination of moral ques- 
tions and personal guidance in individual 
moral perplexities.” This is the keynote of 
Jesus the Worker, by Charles M. Bishop 
(Revell. $1.25), a course of six lectures 
especially concerned with the acts of Jesus, 
rather than his teachings. The Ethics of 
Jesus, and Jesus the Preacher are topics of 
typical chapters. 

The sayings of Jesus considered from the 
point of view of a student of literature are 
the theme in The Poet of Galilee, by Prof. 
William Ellery Leonard (Huebsch. $1.00 
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net). Poetry is vision, exaltation, expressed 
in lofty speech, according to the author; and 
he describes Jesus as observer, lover, humor- 
ist, story-teller, seer, ete. The author’s ac- 
ceptance of some of the extreme conclusions 
of modern Biblical criticism will not be 
pleasing to some readers, but his apprecia- 
tion of the insight, the breadth of sympathy, 
the deep devotion and profound wisdom of 
Jesus, as shown in his teachings, is attractive 
and suggestive. 


Book News 


Pres. W. D. Mackenzie has written a new 
book, “The Final Faith,” already published 
in England and reviewed with unqualified 
praise in HWnglish religious papers. It is to 
be brought out in this country by the Mac- 
millans this autumn. 


Miss Waller’s delightful story, “The Wood 
Carver of Olympus,” published five years 
ago, is in its twenty-sixth edition. Her 
latest story, “Flamsted Quarrie,”’ has been 
so largely ordered in advance that its publi- 
cation has been delayed. 


A collection of over forty brief addresses 
is From Text to Talk, by Addison Ballard 
(Sherman, French. $1.00 net). Christian- 
ity a Religion of Facts, Neighborliness next 
to Godliness, Gifts for Gain, System and 
Sentiment in Giving, are some of the topics 
which indicate the practical nature of the 
addresses. They are suggestive for talks to 
young people or for brief services. 


The New ‘Testament and Psalms, the 
American Standard Revision in various edi- 
tions and at various prices, is issued by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. An edition on In- 
dia paper, silk sewed, is a marvel of book- 
making. Hach page with its clear, large 
type is a beautiful picture, and it is difficult 
to understand how so much can be included 
in what is practically a pocket volume. One 
might look far without finding a more ac- 
ceptable gift than this. 


If we were asked to choose between the 
reports of the national commission. appointed 
by Congress to inquire into the cost of liy- 
ing and the report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts League, we 
should choose the latter. The majority and 
minority reports of the former, of which 
Senator Lodge was chairman, opposed each 
other on questions related to the tariff and 
were too largely of a party political flavor. 
The latter, of which Hon. Robert Luce was 
chairman, is a painstaking non-political 
work, the result of extensive inquiry and re- 
search, entitled The Oost of Living, pp. 752, 
issued by the authority of the League. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration does not produce much 
oratory, for it has no audience other than 
the interested participants, who would not 
be much moved by eloquence on.a subject 
familiar to them all. The conference is 
chiefly occupied with consideration of ways 
and means of promoting harmony among the 
nations through mutual understanding. 
Therefore the annual reports of these con+ 
ferences are especially valuable to students 
of the progress of international peace. 'The 
latest report can be had without cost by such 
persons who send a request for it to the sec- 
retary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, Lake Mobhonk, 
INN Sc bag ; 


The cost of living is really growing some- 
what less. But it is noteworthy that the 
greatest reductions are in materials used in 
running automobiles. Refined petroleum is 
twelve per cent. lower than a year_ago, while 
the price of crude rubber has declined fifty- 
three per cent. within the last six months. 
Wheat is twenty-four cents per bushel lower 
than last April, and pork has dropped from 
$27.50 to $23 per barrel. Wholesalers don’t 
seem eager to announce such reductions to 
retailers and consumers. 
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RBV. J. D. DAVIS, D.D. 


Rev. Jerome D. Davis, D.D., missionary of 


»the American Board at Kyoto, Japan, was born 


in Groton, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1838. He served 


four years in the Union Army during the 
War of the Rebellion, ranking as Colonel of 
Volunteers. Entering Beloit College at the 


close of the war, he graduated in 1866, and 
graduated also from Chicago Seminary in 1869 
and was ordained June 1 of that year. He 
received his appointment as a missionary of 
the American Board July 11, 1871, and sailed 
on Nov. 1 of that year for Japan. Dr. 
Davis is a type of the defender of truth and 
a fighter for righteousness, a veritable soldier 
of Jesus Christ. He goes down in the history 
of New Japan as a well-known champion of 
Christian educational rights. With Neesima 
he founded the Doshisha, and bravely and _ suc- 
cessfully defended its Christian constitution 
in the crisis of the nineties. The Japanese 
Christian leaders respect and love this “grand 
old war horse.” 


Rev. Justin E. Abbott, D.D., missionary of 
the American Board at Bombay of the Marathi 
Mission, India, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Dee. 25, 1853. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1876 and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1879. Appointed in 1881, he 
sailed on Oct. 15 of that year for India, where 
he has served the Board faithfully as secretary 


REV. 3d. HL ABBOTT. D:D: 

of the mission, editor of the Dnyanodaya and 
has been of special value as a translator of the 
Scriptures. Dr. Abbott is the son of a former 
missionary to the same mission. 


In the remarkable development of the north- 
west corner of our country as a Congregational 
stronghold, a factor of first importance is 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, the cheery and indefati- 
gable secretary of .the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society for the State of Washing- 
ton. Born in India, where his parents were 
missionaries in the Arcot Mission, now be- 
longing to the Reformed Church in America 
but in the early °50’s, when Mr. Scudder’s 
father and uncles began it, one of the fields 
of the American Board, this man from the 
Far East has become a Congregational leader 
in the Far West. Not forgetting his native 
land, where his twin brother is ‘today a mis- 
sionary in the old Arcot field, Mr. Scudder 
has bent his energies upon those problems of 
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Who’s Who in the Boston Meetings 


this land which center in Seattle, and from 
that vantage point has wrought with splendid 
enthusiasm, foresight and fidelity for the up- 
building of Congregationalism, in its best and 
broadest conception, throughout the common- 


REV. W. W. SCUDDER 


wealth of Washington. He is a graduate of 
Hartford Seminary in the class of 1885. 


J. CAMPBELL WHITE—A MAN'S MAN 


Stalwart and athletic, standing over six feet 
tall and with the gifts of an orator, Campbell 
White sways an audience of men toward the 
deep things of God as few can. He has been 
pouring out his energies in behalf of the lay- 
men of this country, and under strain and 
pressure such as few know—a flame of fire in- 


REV. ROBERT D. HALL 


spiring all toward better things. Every de- 
nomination is under obligation to this man 
who has not only seen a vision but possesses 
ability to work toward its consummation. Mr. 
White was for a number of years a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in India, but returned to this coun- 
try to lead a forward missionary movement in 
the United Presbyterian Church. He is now 
and has been since its inception a leading 
factor in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
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Rey. Robert D. Hall, superintendent of the 
Rosebud Indian Mission of South Dakota, is 
the missionary son of a devoted missionary 
father, Rev. Charles L. Hall, who has accom- 
plished much for the Indians on the Northern 
Missouri River for over a quarter of a century. 
The younger man was born on an Indian reser- 
vation at Fort Berthold, an old Astor fur trad- 
ing post. He graduated from Carleton College 
in 1898. In 1906, having spent the interven- 
ing years in pastoral work in Ohio and among 
the Indians, he graduated from Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary and began work at Rosebud 
Agency among the Sioux. The membership of 
the churches to which he ministers has in- 
creased nearly ninety per cent. in two years. 
Two churches have been organized and sixty 
Indians baptized. He is perhaps the only man 
in the country who can preach the gospel to 
these Indians in their native language. Under- 
standing thoroughly Indian life and character, 
he is pre-eminently fitted for the broader work 
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’ REV. MORITZ E. EVERSZ, D. D. 


which he is carrying on among the larger con- 
stituency of the Sioux tribe. 


This is the face of a man who has gone all 
over the West regardless of his own ease and 
comfort, alive to the splendid opportunities 
for missionary work furnished by the incoming 
of German immigrants. Dr. Eversz, himself 
German born, was trained at Oberlin and has 
practically made it his life work thus far to 
bring as many of the German-speaking popu- 
lation of the country under Christian influ- 
ences, to organize them where practicable into 
Congregational churches and to provide for 
them needed intellectual and spiritual advan- 
tages. Officially he is both superintendent of 
the German department of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and professor in the 
German Institute connected with Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is a hard-working, sunny- 
spirited, courageous and efficient man. He was 
one of the principal supporters of Wilton 
Academy in Iowa designed for the training of 
Germans, and was instrumental in leaguing it 
in recent years with Redfield College in South 
Iakota. He has this last summer visited Ger- 
many and Russia to observe the life of the 
I’ree Churches there. 
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PROF. WILLIAM PICKENS 
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Who’s Who in the Boston Meetings 


Prof. William Pickens was born in Little 
Rock, Ark., about thirty years ago. His 
father was a slave. The young man ‘worked 
his way” throuzh Talladega College, maintain- 
ing while there an wnusual standing, After 
graduating he entered the junior class in Yale 
University and won the first prize over five 
competitors in the historic Henry James Ten 
BHyck Award. Since graduating from Yale Mr. 


'Bickens has been professor of Greek, Latin and 


German in Talladega. He is not only an un- 
usual orator, but he ranks high in all depart- 
ments of study, and in himself he is the refu- 
tation of the statement that “only the negroes 
of mixed blood are capabfe of high intellectual 
achievement,”” for no one who sees and hears 
Mr. Pickens will doubt that he is a negro of the 
negroes. 


Dr. Rollins is pastor of one of the largest 


REY. GEORGE S. ROLLINS, D. D. 


churches in New England. Hope Church, 
which he has served for the last three years 
is in one of the pleasant, upgrowing resi- 
dential sections of Springfield; and is finely 
equipped for diversified and helpful ministra- 


tions to the community. He is a Williams 
College and Chicago Seminary graduate, and 
led his class in the latter institution. His 


first pastorate was at Davenport, Io., whence 
he was called to the second largest Congrega- 
tional church in Minnesota, the Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis. In all his fields he has identified 
himself with public movements looking toward 
social and civic betterment, but he has never 
failed to lay chief emphasis on the spiritual 
side of the ministerial calling. That he is now 
fulfilling so successful a ministry is due largely 
to the fact that when a boy in a New Hamp- 
shire Sunday school his teacher took special 
pains to turn his attention to the highest 
things. 


Mr. Coit is one of the younger New England 
laymen who have come forward in recent years 
to positions of influence and opportunity in 
the denominational life. He is one of the com- 
missioners of the New England Congress and 
a member of the executive committee of the 
National Home Missionary Society. He is 
heartily in sympathy with movements looking 


HON. ALFRED COIT 
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coherence and efficiency in 
He is an active member of 
Mr. Coit is 


toward greater 
Congregationalism. 
the Second Chureh, New London. 


PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR 


a Yale graduate in the class of 1884 and is 
one of the justices of the municipal court in 
New London. : 


REY. FRANCIS J. VAN HORN, D.D. 


In no less than six important cities of the 
eountry Dr. Van Horn has preached to large 
and appreciative congregations and shepherded 
through genial and systematic pastoral meth- 


FRANK G. SMITH, D.D. 


ods his devoted parishioners. An Oberlin 
graduate, he specialized there in Bnglish and 
public speaking, and is exceptionally well qual- 
ified for effective platform work. He does not 
hesitate to indulge in legitimate advertising 
and in a taking phraseology for his sermon 
topics, and the success of the methods em- 
ployed has in more than one city justified their 
use. He has been since 1906 pastor of the 
Plymouth Church in Seattle, the oldest and 
in many respects the strongest church in a 
sisterhood that now embraces twenty organi- 
zations. 


Early in his ministerial career the First 
Church in Dubuque, Io., discovered the lawyer 
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REV. J. K. GREENE, D.D. 


preacher and gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to influence a considerable city. From 
Dubuque he was called five years ago to War- 
ren Avenue Church, Chicago, and his personal- 
ity bas given the pulpit of a rather incon- 
spicuous building conspicuous influence. His 
place as a citizen in Chicago is shown by the 
fact that he is now contesting a seat in the 
legislature with the representatives of inter- 
ests. against which there is a revolt. Dr. 
Smith’s study of the law has been a source of 
strength in his ordinary preaching. It gives 
him peculiar fitness for the career of the min- 
ister in political life which has seemed to 
come to him as a call to paramount duty. 


The missionary service of Dr. Greene in 
Turkey covers a half century, and though his 
work was not particularly with educational 
institutions, as was that of Cyrus Hamlin and 
George Washburn, he deserves high honor for 
the fidelity and devotion displayed in his pecul- 
iar field of service. For a number of years he 
was stationed in an inland city, but for the 
last twenty-five years he has had his head- 


REV. 


JOHN EDWARDS, D.D. 


quarters at the Bible house in Constantinople. 
There he has done a vast amount of literary 
work, the outcome of which was advantageous 
to the native churches, and from time to time 
he has gone into the field, preaehing acceptably 
to various kinds of audiences and endearing 
himself personally to the churches. 


Rey. John BWdwards, D.D., was one of the 
men upon whom the American Missionary As- 
sociation early laid its hands when Porto Rico 
came under our flag. Dr. Edwards first vis- 
ited Fajardo in November, 1899, gathered the 
people together and brought to them the mes- 
sage of a pure gospel which they seemed eager 
to receive. The building occupied at the time 
by a political club was used for Sunday morn- 
ing service. A Wednesday night service was 
also inaugurated, the people greatly enjoying 
the singing together of the hymns and joining 
in other portions of the worship. This free 
gospel was an absolute revelation to them and 
opened up hope and comfort of which they had 
never dreamed of in the old superstitious reli- 
gion of the island. The work has developed, 
a new church has been erected and missionary 
outstations established. All in all Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwards have accomplished a great work 
in this beautiful Island Territory of Porto 
Rico. 
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The Fringed Gentian 


Once, to the Angel of Birds far up in the 
rippling air, 

From low on the sun-loved earth the Angel 
of Flowers breathed a prayer: 

“Wour plumes from the bluebird’s wing—and 
T’ll make me something rare!” 


Four plumes from the bluebird’s wing, as 
fast to the South he flew! 
The Angel of Flowers caught them up as 
they fell in the autumn dew, 
And shaped with a twirl of her fingers this 
spire of feathery blue. 
—Hdith M. Thomas. 


The Fate of the Jelly Bag 


BY ANNIE E, HARRIS 


No one but Rosemary Edith knew what 
made Gertrude look so happy and important. 
All the family noticed her shining eyes and 
half-smiling expression, but when they asked 
her what good luck had befallen her, she only 
smiled the more and kept her own counsel. 

Too Rosemary Hdith she told it all, and the 
dear doll listened, smiled discreetly and never 
told. Julian teased pretty hard to be told, 
but- Gertrude had learned after a few sad 
experiences not to tell Julian anything she 
wanted kept secret. She might possibly 
have told Gerard if he had teased, but he 
jhadn’t, so the secret was her own. 

Usually it was Mamma who had secrets 
with Gertrude, but Mamma was the last one 
to whom this one could be told, for it was 
she who was to be surprised when the time 
came. It sometimes seemed to Gertrude that 
the time never would come. 

“Tf it were more than two days longer, I 
am sure I’d have to tell,’’ she said to Rose- 
mary Edith when she had closed the door of 
her room and seated herself opposite the big 
doll. “If I must tell, Vl tell Papa. He 
says the first thing a doctor has to learn is 
to keep secrets, so I guess he’d keep this 
one.” 

She threaded a big needle with pink cotton 
and, humping her little shoulders over her 
work, began pushing and pulling it through 
a piece of white linen. 

“This is quite a big bag to make in four 
days,’ she went on. “I was dreadfully afraid 
I couldn’t find out what Mamma wanted. I 
guess I shouldn’t know yet if I hadn’t gone 
into the kitchen for a drink the day before 
yesterday and heard her say to Nora, ‘Before 
we make jelly again, I must have a new jelly 
bag.’ So that’s what I’m making, but you 
mustn’t tell, Rosemary Hdith.” 

Gertrude looked sharply at the smiling face 
opposite. Probably Rosemary Hdith prom- 
ised, for Gertrude dropped her work, caught 
the doll in her arms and kissed her. 

“Of course you won’t tell,” she said. 

Then she bent over her work again, setting 
the pink stitches one after another—such 
queer little stitches. Here they clung close 
to the edge of the cloth, there they ventured 
boldly inland; here they were loose, there, 
tight. They did not all satisfy Gertrude, but 
not one could be taken out, for the bag must 
be finished by the day after tomorrow. That 
would be Mamma’s birthday. 

Julian and Gerard were making her a 
bread board, and Gertrude had puzzled her 
head for days to think what she could make. 
When she heard Mamma say ‘“‘jelly bag,’”’ she 
seized upon it as the very thing. Mamma 
had bags without number, which Gertrude 
examined as a guide to the making of this 
one. She finally selected as her pattern a 
bag about three inches wide by six inches 
long which was made of tan linen, button- 
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holed all around with blue silk. Et had the 
word “Buttons” outlined on one side, and 
Gertrude thought it would be just the thing 
to put on her bag the word “Jelly.” 

She had a piece of white linen that had 
been given her for her doll, so. she used it 
for the bag, sewing it with the only colored 
thread she could find without asking Mamma. 
Her stitches did not look exactly like the 
button-holing on the other bag, but they were 
the best she could make. 

“There, Rosemary Hdith, that’s done,” 
she said, when the last stitch was set in the 
broad, upright y, ‘‘but there has to be a rib- 
bon in the top, and I don’t know how it 
goes. I’m going downstairs to find out from 
the other bag.” 

She put the crumpled linen into her work- 
box and had just shut the lid when there 
was a sound at the door. Some one turned 
the knob, then Mamma’s voice said, ‘‘Ger- 
trude.” 

Gertrude quickly opened the door. 

“Why is your door locked?’ 

“Tt is a secret.” Gertrude nearly laughed 
aloud. Mamma was somewhat puzzled. She 
looked quickly about the room. Everything 
was in order except Gertrude’s little rocking 
chair in front of Rosemary Edith’s. The 
children had been forbidden to lock their 
doors. This looked like disobedience, yet 
Mamma had great faith in Gertrude. 

“T suppose I shall know the secret some 
day?” she asked. 

“Yes.”” Gertrude doubled herself over and 
put three of her fingers into her mouth, a 
trick she had when greatly delighted. Her 
eyes were like bright blue stars. 

“Tt must be a lovely secret. JI can hardly 
wait to know. I have an errand you must 


do, dear, because I can’t find either of the 
boys.” 
This was another secret, for Gertrude 


knew that both of her brothers were down 
the lane at Mr. Martin’s little shop working 
on the bread board. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Go down to Mr. Parker’s and tell him 
that I shall make jelly on Thursday, and I’d 
like the apples he promised me. If he can’t 
bring them up Wednesday, the boys will go 
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after them.” Mamma had to call the last of 
the errand after Gertrude, who was half-way 
down the stairs. She was so afraid she 
would tell. Mamma was talking secrets 
every minute, only she didn’t know. it. 

It was just supper time on Wednesday 
when Gertrude finished the running in of 
the ribbon, and she was a very tired little 
girl, It would have been so much easier if 
she could only have asked Mamma to show 
her how. Watching her chance after Nora 
had washed the dishes and gone out to see 
another maid, Gertrude stole into the kitchen 
and pressed the jelly bag. The iron was 
only lukewarm, and it left a black smudge 
on one corner, but Gertrude did not notice 
it. She hastily returned-the iron to the 
lower oven and went upstairs to choose her 
prettiest box to put the precious bag into. 

When Mamma brought the coffee to the 
table on the morning of her birthday she 
found her family all assembled, even lazy 
Gerard was standing behind his chair, calling. 
out with the others, “A happy birthday !” 
Mamma was so surprised she nearly dropped 
the coffee pot, for she had not once remem- 
bered that this was her birthday. On her 
plate were two packages, one large and flat, 
the other small and square. 

“Open the big one first!’ shouted Ger- 
trude, dancing up and down in glee. She 
wanted hers to be last. 

So Mamma unwrapped the bread board 


and found on it a ecard which said, “From 
Julian and Gerard.” 

“This is exactly what I wanted,’ said 
Mamma. ‘How well you haye made it.” 


” 


“Now open this one,” urged Gerard. Ger- 
trude held her mouth to keep from shouting 
while Mamma untied the string. After what 
seemed hours to the little girl, the box was 
opened and the bag lifted out. 

“A little bag,” said Mamma; “how nice!” 

“Turn it over,’ said Gertrude. 
of the secret wasn’t out yet. 


“Jelly,” read Mamma, in spite of the 
queer-looking letters and the absence of 
one L. 


“A jelly bag! <A jelly bag!” sang Ger- 
trude, clapping her hands. 
Julian was laughing at the little gift. 


if ay 


Introducing 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


When Jesus was ready, after his bap- 
tism and temptation, to begin his min- 
istry, the first step was his introduction 
to various people. First John the Bap- 
tist introduced him to some of his dis- 
ciples. One of them was Andrew, who 
soon introduced to Jesus his brother 
Simon. When Philip became acquainted 
with him he found Nathaniel and brought 
him to make the acquaintance of Jesus. 
Much good came of these thoughtful acts 
of John, Andrew and Philip. 

One of the pleasant forms of politeness 

is introducing our friends to each other, 
and this should not always be left to the 
older people. It is one of the most agree- 
able habits for boys and girls to form. 

When a girl brings a new playmate to 
her home, she should not wait for some 
member of the family to ask who the vis- 
itor is, but should seek at once her mother 
and say: “Mother, this is my new friend, 
Bsther. Esther, this is my mother.” 
When two boys are playing together out- 
doors and the father of one comes along, 


e 
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his son should say: “Father, this is 
Richard, with whom I often play. Rich- 
ard, this is my father.” 

It is very easy after you have done it a 
few times. Soon you will enjoy introduc- 
ing your playmates to each other, and the 
new scholars who come to your Sunday 
school. Once there was a girl who came 
often to my church in the summer. She 
often had- friends, and always at the 
close of the service brought them up and 
introduced them to me whether they were 
her schoolmates or older people. Her 
habit in this was very pleasing to me, 
and to all who noticed it. Your pastor 
and many others will enjoy it, if you do 
it, not in a formal, self-conscious way, 
but in a free and friendly fashion. 

Then in your heart, though you say | 
nothing out loud, you may feel, when you 
give or send to any one a New Testament, 
or bring some one to church or Sunday 
school, or help a companion to become a 


- Christian, that you are introducing some 


one to Jesus. 


fl 


The best 


> 


_ to heaven. 
_ shipers from widespread homes. 
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“That's no jelly bag, Sis! 
know what a jelly bag is?” 

Gertrude’s head went down on Papa’s 
shoulder in a flood of tears. Mamma came 
instantly to the rescue. 

“This is just the kind of bag that I need, 
dear. I was thinking this very morning that 
I would like to send a glass of jelly to Mrs. 
Burke at the Cross Roads, and I hadn’t a 
thing to put it into. This bag will hold the 
tumbler very well, and you shall carry it 
yourself.” 

Gertrude transferred her tear-stained face 
to Mamma’s shoulder and was soon com- 
forted. But Julian wasn’t satisfied. After 
breakfast he pointed his finger at Gertrude 
and sang tauntingly: “A jelly bag! A jelly 
bag!” and then ran quickly away. 

Gertrude swallowed the lump in her throat 
and appealed to Nora. 

“What is a jelly bag, Nora?” 

“Why, miss, it’s this,’ said Nora, lifting 
from the table a large square of cheesecloth 
stitched together to form a triangle. 

“What is it for?” 

“We put the boiled fruit into it to drain 
out the juice for jelly.” - 

Gertrude pondered awhile. She could see 
now why Julian had laughed, and she began 
to be very much ashamed of the little bag. 
So when Mamma came to find her and gave 
into her hand the little bag with a glass of 
jelly in it, she began to beg off. 

“T’ll take the jelly,” she said, ‘‘but please 
don’t make me take the bag. I know now 
what a real jelly bag is, Mamma.” 

“But I think this is very nice, dear; and 
just the thing to carry the glass in.” 

“Tt isn’t what I made it for. Please, 
Mamma, don’t make me. Mrs. Burke will 
be sure to ask me questions about it.” Ger- 
trude looked so genuinely troubled that 
Mamma yielded. 

“Will you please throw it away, Mamma?” 
asked Gertrude, when the tumbler had been 
taken out. 

“No, my darling.” 

“Ob, why?” _ 

“Because you made it all yourself and I 
love it. It shall go into my treasure box 
with some other things that I love very 
much. I shall keep it always.” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Gertrude, “I suppose 
V’ll have to give in; but will you please 
promise not ever to show it to a single, single 
soul?” 

Mamma promised and sealed it with a kiss. 


What is the Church Building 
For 


We of the Congregational way have al- 
ways insisted on the value of the personal 
element. We mean by the church the body 
of faithful believers who are associated in 
the life with Christ. Our fathers turned 
away from the over-estimate of the sanctity 
of consecrated places because they held that 
God’s house was in the souls of men. In 
and of itself no altar or building could have 
the worth of holiness. ‘True disciples could 
worship under the forest roof, or by the 
shore or in the schoolhouse or, as in the first 
days of the Christian experience, in private 
homes. : 

Yet practically the house of God, known 
as the meeting house in protest against an 
abuse of reverence, has always been a sacred 
place to the true sons of the Puritans. 


Don’t you 


- Reverence has brooded about it in the mem- 


ory of those who worshiped in its walls. 
haye used it as.a witness alike of the pres- 
ence and of the call of God. If the cross 
has been discarded by the older generations, 
the spirit of the cross has been there. They 
raised the spire upon it that it might point 
The bell has summoned the wor- 
The church 


We 


building has been the center of neighborli- 
ness. 


With that sense of the sacredness of 
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social life so ingrained with the first New 
Englanders, the place of meeting was often 
the center of the business life of the com- 
munity. Its antecedent was never the Jew- 
ish temple, but rather the synagogue where 
our Lord was wont to worship. 

Most of us think perhaps today that the 
fathers went too far in their rejection of the 
feelings of reverence that cluster about a 
building dedicated to the worship of God. 
We do not like to have the place where we 
have heard the gospel preached and met to 
receive the memorial supper of Christ’s love 
resound to laughter or the debates of poli- 
tics. It is God’s house, and there is a be- 
coming deportment under its roof. We 
would like to have it beautiful and digni- 
fied, a place where the eye is not distracted 
and the imagination is free to turn to heav- 
enly things. The prevailing association of 
God’s house should always be the thought of 
the presence of God. And yet something of 
the old peril remains. Better the plain 
Quaker meeting house with the thought of 
the Spirit of God dealing directly with each 
soul than the most ornate church building 
in which we reverence the painted walls and 
windows, the organ peal or sweet-voiced 
choir, the mystery of arched spaces; and fail 
to come face to face with God. 

Hach church must determine for itself 
what are the proper uses of its building. 
What would be natural and inevitable in 
some new settlement or sparsely peopled 
neighborhood, would be disturbing and mis- 
taken where other places of meeting are 
easily to be found. God is not shocked or 
dishonored by the full use of the material 
possessions of the church, in any proper em- 
ployment for the souls who make the church 
or the other souls to whom that church ap- 
peals. Men are always more important than 
walls and roofs. But questions of good 
taste, of good manners, of good morals and 
mainly of good witness in the community are 
to be studied with serious care. 

The opening of the church buildings for 
private devotion is often and, we believe, in- 
creasingly a use which should be studied and 
employed. It often happens that the church 
seems the least utilized building in the town, 
and that is a mistake. There is no law in 
these matters for the free churches,. except 
the reverential law of love and service. But 
we shall be judged by this very law of lib- 
erty. Is there no way in which we can 
make a better and fuller use of our own 
House of God than we have thus far done? 
If there is, we should desire and hasten to 
find it. 


Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 
What is the Church Building For? 
5:.1-12; Mark 11:.11-18. In what sense is 
the church a sacred place? What services 
can be appropriately held in it? What are 
the advantages of having a church always 
open? What lessons can we learn from 
others in the use of our church buildings? 


16-22, 
1 Kings 


The recent meeting of Chicago Association 
heartily recommended immediate concerted 
action in adding to the initial endowment 
fund of Union Park Church, already secured 
from its membership, an additional $50,000 
to be contributed by the other churches in 
the association. The committee of five lay- 
men and six ministers will test the vigor and 
vitality of co-operative Congregationalism in 
the very beginning of the new era in organic 
development. In this crisis the saving of 
this one church means the saving of all. 

The churches of the Association also voted 
with practical unanimity in favor of an ad- 
ministrative National Council. There was 
practically no difference of opinion concern- 
ing the proposition that the churches should 
ultimately control the societies through the 
National Council. There was sharp debate 
over the question of interval between Council 
meetings, with a majority opinion for annual 
sessions. 


555 


Closet and Altar 


THE CONSTRAINING LOVE OF CHRIST 


For the love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge, that one died for all, 
therefore all died; and he died for all, that 
they that live should no longer liwe unto 
themselves, but wnto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again.—2 Cor. 5: 14, 19. 


Life is impoverished by the conception 
which puts work first, love second; for: this 
reverses the order of cause and effect. The 
riches of Christ are unsearchable; but chief 
among them is the gift of love for himself. 
It is a gift, not an acquisition—Alfred T. 
Mahan, 


Too much taken up “with our work, we 
may forget our Master; it is possible to have 
the hands full, and the heart empty. Taken 
up with our Master, we cannot forget our 
work; if the heart is filled with his love, how 
can the hands not be active in his service ?— 
Adolphe Monod. 


The love of Christ ig not an absorbing but 
a radiating love. The more we love him, 
the more we shall most certainly love others. 
—I", R. Hawergal. 


My song is love unknown; 
My Saviour’s love to me. 
Love to the loveless shown 
That they might lovely be; 
Oh, who am I, 
That for my sake 
My Lord should take 
Frail flesh and die. 


Here might I stay and sing. 
No story so divine; 
Never was love, dear King! 
Never was grief like thine. 
This is my friend 
In whose sweet praise 
I all my days 
Could gladly spend. 
—Samuel Crossman. 


That is why men left home and business 
for the society of Jesus. To follow him was 
the divinest of luxuries. In this fellowship 
men tasted life’s choicest fruit. Fed with 
such words, sucu tones, their inmost nature 
viprating with such harmonies, men felt that 
poverty, homelessness, persecution, were no 
hardship.—Jonathan Brierley. 


I think it my happiness to love the love of 
Christ; and when he goeth away, the mem- 
ory of his sweet presence is like a feast in a 
dear summer.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Thou who hast loved us with a 
love exceeding great and not refused 
thy life for our salvation, we come 
according to thine own command, 
asking in thy name for the needed 
gifts of life. Let thy love constrain 
us to denial of self-pleasing, that we 
may answer thee with an obedient 
faith and service. So lead us, we 
beseech thee, like a good shepherd, © 
knowing the wants and weakness of 
thy flock. Thou who hast power to 
forgive, who by thy death hast judged 
and condemned the sins of men, help 
us to think as thou thinkest of all 
evil, purifying our hearts by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. Thou 
who art love’s gift and the giver of 
strength, prepare our hearts for the. 
work to which thou sendest us and 
crown our labors with thy favor and 
thy peace. And to thee, out of our 
grateful hearts through happy days, 
be glory evermore. Amen. 
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The Home Side of the American Board’s Work 


From the Prudential Committee’s Report 


(Hetracts from the document read by 
Secretary Patton before the American 
Board, Oct. 11) 


The receipts of the Board for the first 
year in its history were $999.52. The re- 
ceipts of the Board the past centennial year 
were $989,408.74. The increase is nearly 
a thousandfold. Looking back over the rec- 
ord of one hundred years we find that the 
progress has been by no means uniform. 
There is advance, however, in “all the decades 
except one, the first three decades natu- 
rally advancing more rapidly than the others. 
From 1841 to 1850 and from 1861 to 1870, 
owing to abnormal financial and_ political 
conditions in the country, only a slight gain 
was made. From 1891 to 1900 there was a 
-falling off, due chiefly to the doctrinal con- 


troversy, but also to the lessened sense of re-. 


sponsibility on the part of the churches after 
the great Otis and Swett legacies were re- 
ceived. It is cheering to find that the rate 
of progress during the last decade of the 
century has been the greatest of any decade 
during the past fifty years. The total re- 
ceipts of the Board for one hundred years 
are $40,161,789.48. This is an impressive 
figure. And yet, when we compare it with 
expenditures in other lines it seems small. 
Forty million dollars is four millions less 
than the cost of the four last battleships 
ordered by the United States Government. 
It is sixteen millions less than the people of 
Massachusetts have put into the purchase of 
the 28,000 automobiles which they now own. 
The great lesson of these figures is as to the 
remarkable economy of this work. It seems 
almost past belief that an enterprise of such 
magnitude has been brought into existence 
and maintained for a century for a little 
over forty million dollars. There is no 
line of work in the world where money will 
go so far as in foreign missions. 

We had hoped in this centennial year to 
reach the long aimed for goal of a million 
dollars in receipts, but that was not to be. 
We had also hoped to close the year without 
a deficit, but this, too, was denied us. We 
came within $10,591.26 of the million dol- 
lars, and we fell short only $6,005.62 of end- 
ing the year without a deficit. The treas- 
urer’s report, taken all in all, is a gratifying 
one. The great outstanding fact of the 
year is the gain in the giving of the churches 
and individuals, amounting to $53,999.67. 
This is distinctly encouraging. It is the 
first clear evidence that the churches are 
awakening to the new opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities arising from new conditions 
abroad. Aside from the special interest in 
making our centennial year a success, all 
the factors which helped us during the past 
twelve months will be working in coming 
VCS leper 


NON-CONTRIBUTING CHURCHES 


At the last meeting of the Board much 
attention was given to the problem of the 
non-contributing churches, and acting upon 
the recommendation of the Prudential Com- 
mittee the Corporate Members voted to di- 
vide these churches among themselves for 
special cultivation. It was thought that the 
centennial year afforded an unusual oppor- 
tunity for interesting every church in the 
denomination in the work of the Board. 
Nearly all our members entered into the 
plan, and early in the year an assignment 
of churches was made through a state com- 
mittee system. It was found that the show- 
ing was not quite as bad as supposed, since 
the Hawaiian churches had not reported in 
detail, but had sent their gifts in a lump 
sum, and as a number of churches on the 


Pacific coast, giving exclusively through the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific, had not been 
reported to us. Good work was done among 
some 2,400 churches, with the result that 
we have reduced the number of churches not 
sending any gift to 2,147. If this seems to 
any discouraging, it does not to those ac- 
quainted with the condition of the churches 
in question. Many of them are home mis- 
sion churches, struggling for existence ; many 
more are of purely foreign membership, only 
loosely attached to our denomination, send- 
ing the little money they can raise for for- 
eign missions to a society in the old coun- 
try; not a few are pastorless or have pastors 
from other denominations who know nothing 
of our work; the balance, a small residuum, 
it must be confessed; do not give because 
they do not want to give. These last should 
have our continued sympathy and care, in 
the expectation that by patience and tact 
they can be brought into the work and share 
in all its rich rewards. 


PER CAPITA GIVING 


Much is being made of the per capita way 
of registering beneyolence. We confess to 
no great interest in this method. It is not 
simply that such figures are uniformly hu- 
miliating, but that they are liable to be 
misleading and even harmful. There is no 
inspiration in the per capita idea. It is not 
likely that in any chureh the financial con- 
ditions are so uniform as to make a per 
capita appeal appropriate. If it be argued 
that the figures pertain only to an average 
of giving, this consideration is-offset by the 
known fact that many persons who should 
and might give largely are content with 
equaling the average called for. This method 
of computation is useful only as a measure 
of progress in a large group through a series 
of years. Using it then, not as an incen- 
tive, but as a record, we are interested to 
find that the giving of the Congregationalists 
to foreign missions during the year just 
closed has been $1.096 per member, as com- 
pared with $1.03 per member during the 
year before. ... 

Since the last annual meeting we have 
sent out, or appointed with the expectation 
that they will soon go out, forty new mis- 
sionaries. Of these eleven are ordained men, 
five are doctors, seven are wives and sixteen 
are unmarried women. In addition to these 
we have appointed for limited terms of sery- 
ice eight others. It is our opinion that not 
for many years, if ever, has the Board been 
able to rejoice in a stronger band of new 
missionaries than those we gathered for the 
annual training conference last June. The 
list of appointments is given at the close of 
this report, as also the usual statement as to 
missionaries returning to their fields. There 
are now in this country on furlough 124 
missionaries. ... 


A DEFINITE APPEAL 


Yhe investigation and experience of the 
past five years point clearly to the advantage 
of making the foreign missionary appeal 
definite and concrete. The demand of the 
time is for a real connection between the 
donors and the work. Lord Alfred Russell 
Wallace remarks in one of his books that 
the ordinary man is incapable of taking in 
the thought of a million objects—the number 
is so vast; that to talk millions to such a 
man is to make less of an impression than 
to use a smaller figure. He says few can 


realize in terms of responsibility what it 


means to own a million dollars; and that 
even cur wisest. statesmen are not educated 
up to the realization of what it means to 


expend ten million dollars on a single battle- 
ship. if this is so, can we wonder that the 
average man in the pews does not become ex- 
cited over the needs of hundreds of millions 
of human beings on the other side of the 
globe whom he never has seen and neyer will 
see? As for us, we have ceased to expect 
the impossible or to attempt to finance the 
Board on the basis of a millennium already 
achieved. If a man prefers to be interested 
in a certain missionary or group of mission- 
aries, or in a certain section of the work, 
rather than distributing his interest equally 
over all the Board is doing, we stand ready 
to meet him on that ground. We do more 
than that; we go out and seek men and 
churches who will form such connections, 
believing that when once they are brought 
into the glorious fellowship of this work it 
will be a comparatively easy matter to de- 
velop their interest. We follow the line of 
least resistance. 

Missionary people, by the nature of the 
case, are idealists. They should be on their 
guard lest they become impracticable ideal- 
ists, arguing about missionary measures 
from their own mental states and nobility of 
character, rather than from a comprehensive 
view of human nature. It is easy for us to 
demand a quality and degree of interest in 
others which it is not reasonable to expect 
when we take into consideration their ante- 
cedents and education. The problem of the 
Board, on the home side, is to understand 
the mental and spiritual attitudes of a large 
mass of people—the great Congregational 
constituency, centering in a church mem- 
bership now numbering over 700,000, scat- 
tered in all parts of the country, of many 
types and of divergent local interests. In 
adapting our measures to this complicated 
constituency, our standpoint should not be 
the ideas and preferences of the few who are 
already deeply interested in the work, but of 
the great mass who care for none of these 
things. Our problem is not the one-tenth 
who give to the Board, but the nine-tenths 
who do not give. Too often we have studied 
the problem as though all Congregationalists 
were New Englanders, born and brought up 
in the atmosphere of foreign missions. Alas !- 
we cannot even count upon New Mnglanders 
in these days of changing populations and 
races. There is a new New England as 
truly as there is a New West. In each gen- 
eration the work must be done over again 
in the light of human nature as it then ex- 
ists, not as we would like to suppose it to 
be. In planning for advance let us keep 
true to every high ideal, but let us have our 
feet on the ground. Let us strive to know 
the people of our churches in their own 
world of thought and interest, and so adapt 
our missions to actual rather than to imag- 
inary conditions. 


GIVING IN FOUR FIGURES 


We propose as one of the leading lines of 
work for the new year the building up of a 
list of persons who will make an annual con- 
tribution to the Board of $1,000 or more. 
The idea of ‘The Four Square League” which 
was developed at the St. Louis convention 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement last 
winter is full of possibilities. Without en- 
cumbering ourselves with any new machin- 
ery, but simply utilizing our present agen- 
cies, by quiet work throughout the year, we 
should be able to secure such a list of large 
and regular contributors as will materially 
advance our receipts. Already we have a 
goodly number of such persons, and we can — 
say from accurate knowledge that these men 
and women who are able to give in four 
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_ figures are obtaining a large degree of satis- 
faction from the arrangement. Most of 
them are supporting a missionary family or 
are standing behind some particular insti- 
tution or branch of the work. 

We stand ready to make assignments for 
$1,000 donations, or of smaller sums, and 
we guarantee to the donor a close, personal 
touch with the workers. There is joy, there 
is profit in this arrangement, and we ear- 
nestly hope that at this centennial meeting 


The Enrichment of Church 
Services 


I ean heartily say Amen to Professor 
Wood’s article in The Oongregationalist of 
Sept. 24 on the Hnriched Church Service. 
That “enriched” service is just tedious to the 
average man and woman in the pew, and by 
the time the “long prayer’ and sermon are 
reached they are too tired and have become 
so dulled physically and spiritually that with 
dificulty they join in the former and are 
but partially helped by the latter. Hspe- 

‘ cially is it true what Professor Wood says 
about the musical part. There is too much 
of it, and often it savors too much of the 
concert or the opera. As he says, ‘The plain 
truth is that most churches, with the best 
intentions in the world, cannot compete with 
concerts and operas in the business of mu- 
sical shows,” and therefore the musical part 
of the service is unsatisfactory to both those 
who are musically cultured and those who 
are not; the former because it is far below 
what is heard at concerts and operas and the 
latter because the music sung—or attempted 
to be sung—is not pleasing to the ears of 
those who are not musically trained, and 
those are the majority of our congregations. 
In most of the churches I have attended in 
the past twenty years—and they have been 
many—the music, outside of organist, choir 
or quartet, has been lamentably weak and 
unsatisfactory. And yet if one goes to the 
evening service in the same churches where 
more popular music is sung, the congrega- 
tions sing ‘with the spirit and the under- 
standing,” with heartiness and evident profit. 

I have recently been asked to examine our 
Congregational hymnals and recommend one 
of them for use in one of our small churches, 
and I regret to say that I did not find one 
that fully satisfied me, so far as the music 
was concerned. I have been asked if we do 
not need another hymnal suited to small 
ehurches which desire simpler music. There 
is too much of the English and German in 
most of them. Dykes and Barnby write 
grand music—I find no fault with it—but I 
find as I hear country churches attempt to sing 
their most excellent tunes that in many cases 
it is only an attempt, for a tune half sung is 
not sung at all. But the same congregation 
will sing “What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
or “Blessed assurance,” with such spirit and 
heartiness that everybody sings! 

Why cannot we have a hymnal with music 
that will cause the congregation that joins 
in the singing to have much of the same 
spirit and heartiness as these familiar gospel 
songs cause? American composers, Mason, 
Hastings, Bradhury, Emerson and others 
have written many tunes that have the true 
devotional spirit, and many of them by these 

composers that have been inserted in our 
hymnals are not the best they have written. 
Would not a hymnal of 800 or 900 hymns 
set to simple, dignified, devotional tunes find 
a hearty welcome? I wish an expression of 
opinion on this line might be given in ‘he 
Congregationalist from both pulpit and pew. 
Music has been, and always will be, a prom- 
inent feature in the worship of the sanc- 
tuary, and it should be so conducted as to 
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a number of friends may come forward and 
offer to place their names on the subscrip- 
tion list for generous amounts. A score of 
such persons will accomplish as much for 
the finances of the Board during the coming 
year as perhaps a thousand churches making 
an increase in the usual way. We must 
have, of course, enlarged giving on the part 
of the many through the church | offering, 
but the times and the requirements of the 
work also call for men and women who will 


Our Readers’ Forum 


be as helpful and uplifting as the prayer and 
the sermon, 


Ipswich, Mass. J. H. TENNEY. 


Anent the “Enriched Service ” 


I am not of highly developed musical ca- 
pacity, hence I have not considered myself 
entitled to an expression of opinion regard- 
ing the “enriched church service.”’ But read- 
ing Prof. Irving F. Wood’s remarks upon it, 
I want to hold out both hands to him and 
say: “Thank you. Here’s another.” 

I have gone to church from my childhood 
and am old enough to remember when we had 
neither organ nor anthem. The three lovely 
hymns belonged to the sermon. We went 
home, or into Sunday school, with one clear, 
deep impression of worship and duty. 

The enriched service of the present time is 
a weariness to the flesh. It is largely respon- 
sible for the emptiness of the pews. The 
dear old rheumatic saints cannot get up and 
sit down—nor sit through—the interminable 
hop, skip and jump of the music. They long 
to join in the petition, to receive the instruc- 
tion; before either comes their blessed souls 
are too weary to rise and stretch their wings. 
Few children attend the morning service. 
Why? Because at its close they are too tired 
to go into Sunday school. Young men and 
maidens, whom the enriched service is con- 
sidered peculiarly designed to attract, say 
they prefer the “genuine article,’ concert or 
vaudeville, or some restful entertainment. 

So far as my observation goes, the minis- 
ters who most enjoy the enriched service are 
still in the early stages of athletics or «sthet- 
ics. They do not know how small the re- 
sponse which fervor of prayer and earnest- 
ness of discourse awaken in weary, bewil- 
dered senses. 

Even hymns are no longer chosen with ref- 
erence to the theme of the day. A few set- 
tled pastors are sometimes allowed to name 
one of two of them, but ordinarily not. I 
know whereof I speak. My family, though 
not at all ministerial, has had the privilege 
of entertaining substitutes and supplies nigh 
onto a hundred years. We kept a church 
hymn-book handy, and always presented it to 
our guest immediately upon his arrival. 
And: he gave us the slip of numbers or 
“first lines,’ to be carried over to church 
where the choir was rehearsing. Now when 
I offer the book my guest says, “Oh, the 
choir always selects hymns.” One minister 
whom I had previously supposed intelligent 
said, “What difference does it make?’ Mis- 
guided man! If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle? 

On one point only would I dissent from 
Professor Wood. I enjoy; the responsive 
service. I love the simple, spoken praise and 
prayer of the Psalms. It seems to take the 
place of the congregational singing of the 
dear old hymns in times long past. But our 
responsive service is very short; had it as 
many sections, with the accompanying up- 
risings and down-sittings,. I fear I should 
consign this also to the limbo of the musical 
numbers and say, “They are altogether’ be- 
come abominable.” 
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do large things in a personal way. Let the 
centennial meeting be noteworthy as start- 
ing such a movement and it will inaugurate 
the new century in a most worthy manner. 
We recommend that the Board take some 
appropriate action at this meeting looking 
to increasing the number of large individual 
contributors, and we would express the hope 
that the Corporate Members themselves will 
co-operate earnestly with the officers of the 
Board in making this effort a success. 


. 


As to the “ Other” Charities 


I hope that our National Council, at its 
approaching session, will order omitted in 
future statistical reports the words that now 
occur in the directions under ‘‘Charities’”— 
“also such donations of individuals as come 
to your knowledge.” 

This has been proposed more than once, 
and it may be that the men who look after 
these things are planning to carry it into 
effect. Let us hope so. For it is surely an 
attempt to do a thing which it is absolutely 
impossible to do either adequately or fairly. 

As things are now, some of our churches, 
including a considerable number whose gifts 
to our mission societies are very small, swell 
their total benevolent report with a _ big 
“Other Charities’ item in the Year-Book. 
In some instances this is doubtless merely 
an attempt to obey instructions, or to report 
deeds which are more or less due to the in- 
centives furnished by the church to benevo- 
lent effort. In some it is a less healthy 
desire to make the total showing of one’s 
own church appear creditable. But in any 
case the attempt is obviously illusory and 
unfair. It is illusory because it is not possi- 
ble for any church clerk to know of more 
than a fraction of the individual gifts that 
are not church gifts. and it is unfair be- 
cause, while some are able and willing to 
scrape together private information of this 
sort, others are not. 

It would therefore seem to be a real gain 
of both accuracy and equity in our church 
business if we would all agree to report 
under ‘Other Charities” only such gifts as 
pass through the treasuries of the church 
itself and its departments. 

GERALD H. BrEArb. 


The Teaching Church 


Your editorial in The Congregationalist, 
Sept. 24, on The Church Commissioned to 
Teach met with immediate and serious con- 
sideration on my part, because I had just 
returned from a meeting where we had for- 
mulated a program for the May, 1911, meet- 
ing of our local conference. The writer of 
your editorial and our committee were bur- 
dened with the same sense of responsibility 
as well as opportunity for the church—its 
duty and privilege to build men up in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, its teaching func- 
tion. 

Permit me to present to your readers the 
program we shall submit for the consider- 
ation of our local churches and reasons for 
submitting the same. 

General Theme—Hssential Church Organ- 
ization. (1) The Necessity of a Definite 
Church Policy. (2) A Definite Church Pol- 
icy Educationally. (8) A Definite Church 
Policy Financially. (4) A Definite Church 
Policy in Practical Activity. Hach one of 
these four papers will be treated by one capa- 
ble of dealing with the subject comprehen- 
sively and specifically and then discussed in 
open forum. 

Is not the absence of a definite church 
policy one of the most conspicuous weak- 
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How Christian Unity was Thrust Upon a Discordant Congregation 


On one of the high banks of the upper 
Mississippi, not many miles from its source, 
lies the village of Redfield, a pleasant and 
picturesque place with a thousand inhabit- 
ants. Relatively it is an old town; that is, 
its pioneer settlers dated their coming shortly 
before the Civil War, when the Star of 
Empire had not taken its course far West- 
ward. 

These first settlers were almost entirely 
New Wnglanders, and they carried to their 
new home that same ruggedness of mind and 
soul. which have enabled New Hngland to 
play the part it has played in the great 
drama,of the building of a nation. 

In the earliest years of Redfield the men 
and women who made up its few families, 
regardless of sect, joined hands and hearts 
in forming a religious organization which 


they named, affectionately and simply, the 


First Church of Redfield. As the village 
grew, so the church grew and prospered, and 
came to embody not only the religious, but 
most of the social life of the town. Its serv- 
ices were held during the earlier years of its 
life in the little log schoolhouse; its choir 
was composed of two or three of its own 
members, and it was ministered to either by 
one of the men of its congregation, by the 
schoolmasters, or some passing preacher. 

Thirty years later, when the handful of 
people had grown into a thriving town, the 
First Church of dear and honored memory 
fell upon evil days. As may easily be imag- 
ined in these days of the multiplication of 
sects, more than one attempt had been made 
to establish other churches in Redfield, of 
this or that denomination. Just at this 
time a more than usually violent agitation 
had been stirred up by the generous offer of 
a new comer, one Frank Blakely, to give a 
large sum of money toward the building of 
a Baptist church. 

As there were a number of wealthier mem- 
bers of the First Church who had formerly 
been Baptists it appeared that if they left, 
it would be but the first movement in a gen- 
eral disruption of the church. The question 
had been discussed for weeks publicly and 
privately, and finally a meeting of the church 
and congregation was called for a Sunday 
afternoon when the matter was to be finally 
canvassed and perhaps brought to a vote. 
This was the democratic method of govern- 
ment in the First Church. 

So on this sultry Sabbath day in May the 
edifice was packed to the doors with an 
eager and excited audience. It was a serious 
hour in the history of the church and of the 
town, and the excitement showed itself in 
the tense expression on many of the faces. 

The pastor of the First Church, Mr. Todd, 
was in charge; and when he had offered a 
fervent prayer for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he announced that Deacon James 
Miller would state the object of the meeting. 
Mr. Miller then arose and, leaving his place, 
walked to the front of the church. 

His strong figure was somewhat bent with 
the weight of his seventy years, and his hair 
was snow white, but his eyes were still keen 
and his voice yet strong and clear as he 
spoke. 

“Rarely,” said he, “in all the years of my 
life among you have I been called upon to 
perform so hard a duty as at this moment; 
that is the sounding, as it were, the opening 
note in the funeral knell of the First Church, 
if it so must be. That there is something of 
irony in my doing this thing, you will agree, 
I think, if you can go back with me on a 
brief excursion into the past. Fifty years 


By Mary Mills West 


ago this very day the covered wagon that 
carried my father and his family on the lat- 
ter part of their long and toilsome journey 
from New England to this great and wonder- 
ful state, brought us to this spot, then, of 
course, the merest hamlet in the woods. 
Here we lived and labored. 

“Five years later I was one of the dozen 
persons who joined themselves together to 
form the First Church. Of those twelve, two 
were Baptists, two Methodists, three Pres- 
byterians, two Congregationalists, if my 
memory serves me, and three who had never 
been church members. It appeared plain, 
our church must be a wnion church. No one 
of the sects represented could hope to unite 
the others in itself. So a simple form of 
belief was framed which all gladly subscribed 
to and which for fifty years has proven a 
sufficient one for a noble and useful church. 

“In these fifty years, the children, grand- 
children and great grandchildren of those 
men and women who formed the First 
Church of Redfield have come into its fold, 
and many of them, forgetting or ignoring all 
denominational differences, have faithfully 
labored together for the upbuilding of a 
church to the glory of God. You ask me if 
they have succeeded, and I ask you this: 
Why is it that our schools are far above the 
average of country schools; why is it that 
the town of Redfield always votes ‘No li- 
cense,’ and did so even in the years when 
drunkenness and rowdyism might have been 
considered the excusable accompaniments of 
a pioneer community. I think no one will 
dispute me in asserting that these and many 
other good things in the history of Redfield 
are due largely to the fact that we have had 
here-in our midst a representative church, 
in which have been joined together nearly 
all of the God-fearing people of the village, 
whose united influence and united work have 
been of immeasurable benefit to the com- 
munity. 

“In the years when we worshiped in the 
log schoolhouse, we were but few and feeble, 
yet in those days it was a good thing, a very 
good thing to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
one another and call all men brothers, and I 
assure you that the old schoolhouse holds yet 
a dear place in my memory; in these latter 
days when you have built for the worship of 
God this so decent a house, is it not dear to 
you also? 

“Were for fifteen years have we met at all 
times and seasons, here wept together in bit- 
ter sorrow over the loss of loved ones, here 
rejoiced together in the happiness of young 
wedded hearts; here we have mourned to- 
gether over a succession of martyred Presi- 
dents; here have we sung from bursting 
hearts, with tears streaming down our faces, 
grand hymns of patriotic praise at the news 
of some great national triumph, and here we 
have prayed together—prayed to the God of 
Battles to preserve this country and its lib- 
erties to us and to ours forever!” 

As the old man spoke these words his face 
was all alight with the high tide of feeling. 
Suddenly his head drooped, and in the pa- 
thetic voice of an old and weary man he 
continued: “Now it is proposed that we give 
it all up, and resolve ourselves again into 
the component parts of which we were made. 
Very well; so be it; the First Church has 
no power, if it had the desire, to compel any- 
one to remain in it. If there are those 
among us who feel that apart from us they 
will live more happily and do a better and a 
nobler work than by remaining with us, 
then shall it be the portion of the First 


Church to bid them an affectionate and 
regretful Godspeed. Let nothing be done 
in anger; never during these honorable years 
of her life has the First Church soiled her 
pages with the record of quarrel. If we 
must part, let us part in peace. 

“Wor myself, I can only say to those who 
propose this thing, be sure! be sure in your 
own minds that it is better to have several 
small and possibly weak and struggling 
churches in this town than to have one 
strong one; to me it does not seem wise; 
but you all have a right to your own way of 
thinking. I am an old man; in a short 
while I shall lay me down to sleep with my 
fathers; one of my prayers is that my last 
earthly hymn may be sung over my coffin by 
a united congregation in a united First 
Church.” 

Tears stood in many eyes when Deacon 
Miller finished, and so tense was the feeling 
that it was not until he had groped his way 
back to his seat that the people noticed the 
darkness; though it was but three o’clock - 
in the afternoon the church was dim; and 
through the windows they could see heavy 
clouds rolling up from the southwest; sharp 
lightning flashed from an angry sky, as if 
behind it a threatening vengeance were 
wielding a flaming sword. 

The minister rose again and said, “Is there 
any one else who has anything to say on this 
subject? or perhaps some one will make a 
motion to bring the matter before the meet- 
ing.’ He paused and in an instant Frank 
Blakely rose and said, “This question is a 
business question and should be settled in a 
business way, I take it, and not be allowed 
to yield to sentimental considerations, so I 
therefore move, Mr. Moderator, that any or 
all of the denominations here represented 
shall withdraw from the church at their 
pleasure !” 

At that instant there was an appalling 
crash outside, and in a moment of time ab- 
solute darkness settled upon the church. 
For a stifled second the congregation sat in 
breathless and silent terror; then, as the 
fury of the storm increased, the noise of it 
obscured the hysterical cries of the women. 
The roar of wind, thunder and rain was 
fairly deafening, and the horror of it was 
increased tenfold by the black darkness. 
The furious wind tore at the church building 
as if to rend it board from board; the rock- 
ing of the steeple set the bell ringing, and as 
if swung by an unseen hand it added the 
sound of its melancholy tolling to the awful 
din. More distant sounds marked the end 
of great trees which bent and broke before 
the gale as if they were stalks of straw. It 
is far beyond any poor power of the pen to 
describe the feelings of that listening con- 
gregation. 

There are times when minutes may seem 
hours, and to many sitting there that after- 
noon it was as if they had lived through an 
age. 

As the darkness lifted slightly the door 
was opened and down the aisle of the church 
ran a wet and dishevelled messenger who 
was scarcely recognizable as a young physi- 
cian of the place. “My friends,’ he gasped, 
“Redfield has been wiped out by a cyclone. 
This church was not directly in the path of 
the storm. Those of you who are here should 
go down on your knees and thank your God 
that he has mercifully preserved your lives. 
Disperse at once and go home to your fam- 
ilies, such as-you have, God help you! and 
bring your dead and wounded here if you 
find them. All of you who can must return 
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and help us here. There is no other large 
building left standing. Go home and bring 
bedding, clothing, food, all of you who have 
any left; I know I shall not call in vain on 
this church and this people.” 

Before he had fairly finished the church 
was empty, to be filled again only too soon 
with the dead and dying and the suffering. 
Highty dead out of a population of a thou- 
sand was the fearful story of that day’s 
work. For two weeks the First Church was 
turned into a hospital and public relief sta- 
tion and bore the strain of the time. The 
people who had homes left opened them to 
the needy, cared for the wounded and buried 
the dead. 

Deacon Miller and Mr. Todd stood side by 
side with Frank Blakely and his friends dur- 
ing those trying days as’a Committee of 
Public Service. Sleepless and tireless, they 
labored together. And when the stress was 
over all differences were forgotten and they 
were neither Presbyterians, nor Baptists, 
nor Methodists, nor any other, but simply 


men together. And when sometime later a 


meeting of memorial to the dead and of 
thanksgiving for the living was held in the 
First Church, no one felt it inappropriate 
when the minister in concluding his touching 
prayer said solemnly, but in a _ trembling 
voice, “Those whom God has joined together 
let not man put asunder’; and when the rem- 
nant of the people, standing on their feet, 
sang, “Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love,” there settled down upon 
those tired souls a peace that was like the 
peace of God himself, and the First Church 
stood as it stands today, a church where all 
men meet as brothers. 


A Short Sermon on a Short 
Text 


How shall we carry out the Apostle’s 
counsel, “Stir up the gift that is in thee’? 

First, let us clearly recognize that our 
sacred fire may smolder. To be conscious 
of a peril is to have taken the first steps to 
escape it. 

Secondly, let us deliberately put our wills 
behind our gifts. Do not leave the gift to 
look after itself. Put your will behind it. 
For instance, put your will behind your love, 
and ever extend its dominion. Never allow 
it to loiter and to drowse. Let it be driven 


by a will, intent on retaining the glow and | 


multiplying its conquests. 

Thirdly, let us range our imaginations in 
support of our wills. The will and the 
imagination can together do much to keep 
any passion burning. If will is to drive 
compassion, imagination must supply the 
eyes to will. Let the will and the imagina- 
tion be at work, for instance, upon the needs 
and sorrows of a great city, and the gift of 
compassion will be kept burning. 

Fourthly, we must “pray without ceas- 
ing.” We must so dispose our souls toward 
heaven that the breath of God can blow 
upon us continually. If we drop prayer we 
shut out the moving air; when we take up 
our abodé in Lotus land, our finer passions 
cool, and all the noblest passions fall to 
sleep. 

And lastly, we must offer the sacrifice of 
praise. A thankful spirit supplies mystic 
oxygen to every sacred flame. The really 
thankful heart is never narcotized by the 
unfriendly forces in its surroundings. 

“Keep thy spirit wakeful 

With a thankful Psalm.” 
—Rev. J. H. Jowett, in British Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The two great realities in this universe 
are deity and humanity. The constant prob- 
lem of life is to learn to know both. Christ 
is the clew to the knowledge of deity and 
humanity.—C. Silvester Horne. 
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650,000 Women 
Get a Bargain 


Over 650,000 women 
were on the subscrip- 
tion lists of ‘(THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL when 
it was decided to publish 


ie Maca7zine twice <a 


month instead of once a 
month. ‘The subscrip- 
tion price of $1.50 per 
year remained the same, 


giving 24 magazines for 
the same money as for 12. 


Whe other. 700,000 
women who buy the 
magazine each issue pay 
IO. cents instead of 15 
cents. 


Every woman can get 
the same bargain now— 


$1.50 a Year 


Will Bring You 24 Complete Magazines Now 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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The Moderator to the 
Churches 


Continued from page 546 


creates and continues. It is businesslike, as 
it seeks to inform us as to the source and 
amount of our income before we assume obli- 
gations for its expenditure. It is econom- 
ical, as it reduces the cost of solicitation 
and administration. It provides against def- 
icits and thus steadies the work in every 
part. It makes possible the development and 
anticipates the advance of our enterprises. 
It eliminates the special pleader, whose ef- 
forts tend to unsettle balance, and it encour- 
ages the presentation of every departmental 
endeavor in its proper relation, magnitude, 
importance and needs. It commands the 
careful study by the individual of the fields. 
It calls for the educational sermon rather 
than for the emotional or sensational ad- 
dress. And it demands a world response be- 
eause it furnishes a world motive. 


A STATEMENT OF POSITION 


“The Congregational Churches of the 
United States, by elders and messengers as- 
sembled, do now associate themselves in 
National Council, to express and foster 
their substantial unity in doctrine, polity 
and work.’—Constitution adopted Nov. 17, 
LS te 

As we are about to enter upon another 
triennium, it seems not unfitting that we 
again make known our position as Congre- 
gationalists, concerning what we hold to be 
the essentials of the faith of the founders of 
our church and of our republic; and that 
we once more resolve to send forth into all 
the world the gospel which shall contain ‘the 
same vital doctrines believed, and taught and 
proclaimed by our first missionaries of one 
hundred years ago. 

Our Congregational heritage is a heritage 
of freedom. With great price have we ac- 
quired the liberty we possess; and in that 
liberty we propose, God helping us, to stand 
fast. 

Kefforts to preserve, from declensions from 
the faith, professors of Christianity by com- 
pulsory assent to arbitrary standards, or by 
-investing in others what we conceive to be 
unscriptural powers, appear to us to be as 
incorrect in theory as they have been ineffect- 
ual in practice. 

The occasional revolt against certain doc- 
trinal declarations of councils and assem- 
blies has sometimes led to that other ex- 
treme which would repudiate all authority. 
There is an Authority, however, whom as 
Christians we are bound to recognize, to 
whom we are ever compelled to turn, and 
who must be accepted as final in the realm 
of our religious thinking and life, if we are 
to retain with consistency, and in all con- 
science, the name we bear; and if we are to 
live, and profess and preach the divinest 
Good News to our fellowmen. And that 
Authority is Jesus as we have him and his 
teachings unfolded to us in the New Testa- 
ment. 

In this era of doubt and debate we as 
Congregationalists would utter no uncertain 
sound. We would speak in distinct, affirma- 
tive terms regarding the things which we 
believe to be fundamental. We would ex- 
press what we hold to be essentially evan- 
gelical Christianity; with no purpose, how- 
ever, to fetter either ourselves or our 
churches, to statements of past centuries, 
valuable though they may be as testimonies 
and as marks along the historic highways; 
nor yet to lay upon our children a yoke 
which our fathers felt themselves unable to 
bear. 

Once more the center of theological dis- 
cussion has shifted. Now again it is the 
New Testament. Whatever the averments 
maybe, the point of attack is the personality 
of Jesus. This issue is not to be evaded. 
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We shall have to continue to insist that 
culture is not salvation; that education is 
not the new birth; that Socrates cannot take 
the place of Jesus. 

When men see and know what Jesus can 
do for, and in, and with their fellowmen’s 
hearts and lives, it does not appear to be a 
mark of too high credulity to believe that 
while he was here on earth the Master 
wrought mightily in the realm of nature. 
What men want today is not a minimum 
Christ, but a maximum Jesus; not a labora- 
tory subject, but a living Lord; not a semi- 
mythical hero, or martyr, but a Regenerator 
of mankind. 

The platform of our principles, the state- 
ment of our belief, should, therefore, be af- 
firmative, unequivocal, evangelical. The 
preparation provided by our institutions of 
learning for our young. men in training for 
our ministry, should» be thorough, evangel- 
ical, constructive. The purpose for which 
the church and its preachers and its teach- 
ers are in the world should be understood to 
be, not to furnish a forum in which to ex- 
ploit negations, not to provide esthetic, and 
literary, and social circles, but as a means, 
an agency to bring men to God. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AT UNIVERSITY CENTERS 


The stability of our faith is eternally im- 
portant. Whatever tends to strengthen it 
is constructive Christianity; whatever tends 
to enfeeble it is destructive of Christianity 
and of its finest fruits. 

During the past decades our pulpits, gen- 
erally speaking, have been free from the 
charge or suspicion of enfeebling or attempt- 
ing to undermine our faith. The dangers in 
this particular have been brought about 
chiefly, may we be permitted to say, by some 
who oceupy high places in several noted in- 
stitutions of learning. 

It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction 
and a cause of profound thankfulness to ob- 
serve the attitude of Christian people with 
reference to the planting and maintenance 
of evangelical churches at state university 
centers. In the Central and Western States 
this has become a distinct movement. In 
our own circle the entire denomination in 
several states has been and is being asked to 
help found and maintain Congregational 
churches at these state educational centers. 
The specific purpose is to furnish those of 
the student body who come from Congrega- 
tional homes with worship and work after 
our faith and order. Where these university 
cities and towns have thus been cared for, 
under approved leadership, the moral and re- 
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ligious influences have been marked and 
gratifying. 

Our relation to the college and to the uni- 
versity is of the utmost importance. Our 
denominational institutions must, of course, 
be maintained and will be. There is, how- 
ever, a relation between our churches and 
seminaries to the state universities which 
has been almost entirely neglected by us. 
The attitude of these institutions generally 
toward religion we must come more clearly 
to understand. It is one of hearty recep- 
tivity, and not at all either of rejection or 
of hostility.’ Both faculties and student 
bodies are cordially welcoming the teaching 
and preaching of the gospel. University 
churches and religious houses are invited and 
their purposes and work given most generous 
support. 4 

It is to the universities as well as to the 
colleges we must look for our candidates for 
our ministry. We want their choicest grad- 
uates for our seminaries and later for our 
pulpits. Our Education Society has here 
one of its greatest opportunities. It should 
strongly re-enforce the splendid work of our 
seminary presidents and professors in their 
efforts to enlist young men for the ministry, 
by the maintenance of a department under 
capable leadership, that shall place before 
our college bred men the imperative need of 
ministerial recruits, the high character. of 
the service to be rendered and the glorious 
compensations of such a Christlike ministry. 

To guarantee the perpetuity of our Con- 
gregational work at such university centers, 
where church properties or religious houses 
have been acquired or erected by general de- 
nominational contributions or special gifts, 
I recommend that the title to such properties 
or houses be vested in the regularly incor- 
porated state conference, to be held by it in 
trust for the denomination in the state; or 
that the title be vested in our Church Build- 
ing Society as our national representative 
body, to be held in trust by it for the de- 
nomination in the nation. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


We rejoice that we are members of an 
avowed companionship, in the United States 
alone, of over thirty-two million Christians, 
of whom our Catholic brethren comprise 
three-eighths. The capacity of these hosts for 
altruistic endeavor and moral uplift is meas- 
ureless. The frank and fearless preaching 
by a hundred and eleven thousand ministers 
in two hundred thousand pulpits, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, throughout the land, of a 
gospel of individual responsibility to God, 
of personal cleanness and honor and of hon- 


passed on to your children. 
saving of life-long misery. 


EDWARD J. CLODE 


SEX HYGIENE 


Have you discussed the question of Sex Hygiene with your children? 
Dr. William Lee Howard’s ‘ 


Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene 


is just what the title says it is—a plain statement of facts that you 
should know — your wife should know — your children should know. 
Dr. Howard doesn’t mince matters—he gives you PLAIN FACTS 
that are necessary to you, and good reasons why these facts should be 
A perusal of this book may mean the 
Descriptive leaflet FREE on request. 


Sent, carriage paid, for One Dollar. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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esty and efficiency in the public service, is 
doubtless in large part the immediate cause 
of the remarkable revival in civic righteous- 
ness which we are now experiencing. 

This moral and political restoration does 
not mean that we are to make one single 
struggle only, and then fall back satisfiedly 
to somnolence and shirking. We shall learn 
well and wisely apply the lesson if we re- 
member that weeds grow persistently and 
often are most noxious where once has been 
but now has ceased careful cultivation. If 
he who keepeth Israel neither slumbers nor 
sleeps, how eternally vigilant should be those 
who are set as watchmen over fold and field, 
over church and community. 

In existing conditions there is nothing to 
discourage, least of all, dismay us. Our 
fathers experienced, we are going through, 
our children will encounter, religious and 
moral and social crises. The gospel creates 
an everlasting crisis and solves it. With the 
advent of the day of stress will come the 
spirit of divine power. The Master lived on 
earth not to approve but to improve; he 
came not to bring peace but a sword. He is 
both the cause of social desire and unrest 
and its consummation and its cure. The 
church could not, therefore, do other than to 
hold fast to “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and to preach it with clearness and 
courage and constancy; to continue to be 
the uncompromising champion of that which 
alone “exalteth a nation”; and to “ery aloud 
and spare not’; until there shall be adopted 
and put into successful operation in every 
land every moral and social reform which 
shall make life better and more endurable— 
surely world-motives, with a world-without- 
end object. Human experience is denied the 
comfort of perfection in order that we may 
be given the privilege of perfecting the im- 
perfect. 


“Watchman, what of the night? 
man, what of the night?” 

“The morning cometh! The morning com- 
eth!’ 


Events hasten toward the consummation, 
“to which the whole creation moves.” The 
kingdoms of this world are become the King- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ! 


Watch- 


The New Year in Chicago 
Seminary 


“Not within my remembrance has Chicago 
Seminary had so auspicious an opening day,” 
said Mr. David Fales of the board of direc- 
tors. The congregation which gathered in 
Carpenter Chapel for the inaugural service 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 29, was thor- 
oughly representative of Chicago Congrega- 
tionalism in city and suburb. There is more 
outward show of dignity than formerly in 
the gowned and hooded assemblage upon the 
platform, but the outward symbols of aca- 
demic rank are in keeping with an increased 
emphasis upon scholarly efficiency. In his 
opening address, President Davis insisted 
that intellectual equipment is only one side 
of training for the ministry. “Intellectual 
endeavor and religious passion must go hand 
in hand. The Seminary should furnish to 
every student inspiration, as well as infor- 
mation.” 

Some new ideals on the way to realization 
were suggested in the words, “The Seminary 
should stand for much in the life of the 
neighborhood.” The inaugural address by 
Professor Beckwith upon the fundamental 
-question of authority in religion was a nota- 
ble contribution to current thought. It 
treated sympathetically the claims of Rome, 
the “Bible only” theory of Protestantism, 
rationalism, mysticism and the new school 
represented by such thinkers as Dr. Forsyth, 
to dismiss them all as partial and in their 
separateness inadequate. The higher truth 
in which lower find unity he declared to be 
“the consciousness of Jesus Christ, the 
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datum without which Christianity would not 
be.” In a sense the address was destructive. 
It revealed. the weakness of various theories 
over which sects and parties in the church 
have contended and are now contending. 
But it was a destruction which led to real- 
ity. The things which cannot be shaken ap- 
peared amidst the broken lights of partial 
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The Secret bf Good Writing 


Accuracy, understandability and  con- 
vincingness, but the greatest of these is accu- 
racy. Convincingness comes through un- 
derstatement rather than overstatement. 
Stick to the middle of your fact.—S. S. 


. McClure. 


truths. The discussion led through doubt 
to faith. It showed the ground of ultimate 
certitude in Jesus, “‘the great rock founda- 
tion on which our feet are set by sovereign 
grace.” Aje nai (oe 


Authority springs from reason, not reason 
from authority. True reason needs not to be 
confined by any authority—John Duns 
Scotus (1265-1308). 


Amatite Roofing 


It Needs No Painting 


Amatite is a ready roofing sold in convenient rolls 
ready to be unrolled on the roof and nailed down. No 
skilled labor is needed to apply it. Nails and cement are 
supplied free. 

Amatite should be given the preference over other roof 
ings, because, 

First—it is the best looking ready roofing made. 

Second—it requires no painting; hence costs nothing 
to maintain. Other roofings require painting every z years. 

Third—its great weight and thickness make it very 
durable. 


The no-paint feature is the most important. We obviate the painting by 
applying a mineral surface embedded under great pressure into the top layer 
of the composition, making a sort of flexible concrete. We send samples 
free. Drop a postal to our nearest office. 


Carbonol— Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


Carbonol is a powerful cleanser, It dissolves grease, and therefore will clean 
things which soap and water won’t touch. It will remove axle grease, and take stains 
off woodwork, brighten dingy rugs, clean harness, clear out grease from sink 
pipes, clean windows, etc. 

Carbonol also kills germs and suppresses odors. It will keep flies away from 
garbage, suppress contagious diseases in the hen house, rid dogs of fleas, clear out 
musty smells in the cellar, etc. 


1oc., 25c. and Soc. a bottle. Sample free on request. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Not simply a coating (like ordinary paint) but a creosote preparation which penetrates 
and preserves the wood. Cheaper than paint. 


Shingles treated with Barrett’s stains have twice the life. Any color you wish. 


Cr eo-Carbolin— Wood Preservative 


Everybody knows that it saves money to treat timber with creosote— 
if it is to be placed inthe ground. Creo-Carbolin is a creosote preparation, 
especially prepared so that it can be used successfully by anybody without 
experience. It can be applied with brush, or by tank treatment. It costs 
little, but it doubles the life of wood, making it proof against wet rot, dry 
rot, insects and fungoid growths. 


Creonoid—tice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Spray Creonoid on cattle. It won’t hurt them, but the vapor will 


penetrate to the skin, killing all insect life. Creonoid will keep flies away 


from the cows. It will kéep lice and nits away from the poultry, make 


every thing sanitary and increase their output. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


This is a black, glossy paint that costs much less than ordinary paint. 
Everjet is better than many paints that cost twice as much. It will not 
crack or peel or be affected by the weather. The toughest coating 


made for roofings, metal work, fences, sheds, posts, etc. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 2¢ 


Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Boston New York Chicago 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans 
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Ordained at Sixty-five 


G. A. R. VETERAN AND BUSINESS MAN 
BECOMES PASTOR 


When Col. Frederick J. Hart was recently 
ordained at Olive Branch Church, the his- 
tory and personality of the candidate was 
so remarkable that the St. Louis daily papers 
featured the event, and the Congregational 
body in the vicinage has been keenly inter- 
ested. 

The Hooker colony, moving westward, en- 
countered the Connecticut; the ford by 
which they traversed the stream was given 
the. name ‘Hartford,’ now borne by the 
capital city of the state. A son of this 
early Hart married a daughter of John Bliot 
of Indian fame. The bride received as dow- 
ery a piece of land in the town of Durham, 
Ct. On this homestead, in February, 1845, 
was born Frederick J. Hart. In March, 
1862, while a lad of seventeen, he enlisted 
in the heavy artillery and served with dis- 
tinction through the Civil War, being pro- 


COL. F. J. HART 


moted solely on his merits. After four years 
of uninterrupted military life, he was mus- 
tered out, bearing back to his boyhood home 
his officer’s commission as evidence of his 
faithfulness. During this period he had 
served in fifteen engagements and came 
through without wound or sickness. 

Colonel Hart entered the service of a rail- 
road corporation, and after several years he 
was put in charge of an important part of 
its commissary service. A successful experi- 
ence justified him in purchasing an impor- 
tant hotel, where he prospered greatly for 
three years. A fire, however, caused him a 
personal loss of $75,000 and a second similar 
enterprise was also terminated by fire, wip- 
ing out his entire fortune with the excep- 
tion of certain small investments in the min- 
ing district of Southwest Missouri. The 
strain of these reverses so weighed upon 
Mrs. Hart, who had long been in feeble 
health, that she did not long survive the 
disasters ; thus ended a married life of thirty- 
two happy years. 

He now took his family to Joplin, Mo., 
where he became immediately active in re- 
ligious work. He was the backbone of the 
young enterprise of First Church, as well as 
the president of -the Y. M. C. A. Following 
his custom of many years, he entered, body 
and soul, into the religious work of the com- 
munity, and with such success that State 
Secretary Wray urged him to enter the min- 
istry. Leaving Joplin, Colonel Hart moved 
to St. Louis. The State Missionary Society, 
however, would not release its claims upon 
his high abilities, but persuaded him to act 
as pastor on two of its most difficult fields. 
In both places his work was eminently satis- 
factory. Olive Branch Church of St. Louis 
becoming vacant, he was requested to supply 
the pulpit in the interim between candidates. 
The affections of the people were directed so 
strongly toward this layman that they begged 
him to take permanent charge of their work. 
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Counseling with the brethren of the denom- 
ination, Colonel Hart finally consented to 
enter into the pastoral relationship. In this 
remarkable way this man of intrepid spirit, 
childlike piety and wide business experience 
came before the churches for ordination at 
the unusual age of sixty-five years. 
. It has been interesting to hear the breth- 
ren of the council discuss at length what 
constitutes a “call to the ministry,” but it is 
vastly more interesting to observe Colonel 
Hart successfully conducting his unflagging 
campaign under the Banner of the Cross. 
St. Louis, Mo. H. F. 8. 


Illinois Churchmen in Politics 


The conviction is growing in Illinois that 
if political corruption is as foul as it has been 
painted, the churches are responsible and 
church members who have excused them- 
selves from taking part in practical politics 
are reprehensible. In the nineteenth sena- 
torial district, Chicago, the movement has 
brought politics prominently into the pulpit 
of Warren Avenue Congregational Church 
and made its pastor, Dr. F.. G. Smith, a prob- 
able candidate for the legislature, in contest 
with C. A. Schumacher, J. C. Blaha and 
J. J. (Boss) McLaughlin, a trio who repre- 
sent the bi-partisan Lorimer combine, re-en- 
forced by alliance with the United Societies. 

Virtually the saloon power fixed the pri- 
maries for both parties. Dr. Smith’s candi- 
dacy represents a revolt against saloon dom- 
ination. It is significant of the neglect of 
practical politics by church members in the 
past, that 500 men, it is confidently expected, 
can be found to unite in a petition to secure 
Dr. Smith’s eligibility, who took no part in 
the primary election, Sept. 15. The reason 
for this neglect was probably the feeling that 
the situation was hopeless rather than gen- 
eral indifference. 

In an informal gathering of about 150 citi- 
zens in Central Park Presbyterian Church, 
Sept. 80, it was decided to oppose the saloon 
combine: by a union of church men. Dr. 
Smith said some time ago in a political ser- 
mon that if no one else in his district would 
lead a revolt against saloon domination he 
would run for the legislature himself. His 
fellow-citizens have held him to his word, 
and his church is enthusiastically behind 
him in his entrance into the arena of prac- 
tical politics. 

Dr. Smith’s topic for Sunday evening, 
Oct. 9, given out a week in advance, was, 
Why I consented to be a candidate for the 
legislature. During the next month the 
political note will be dominant in many other 
Chicago pulpits beside that of Warren Ave- 
nue Church. But what the laymen will do 
in the campaign is more important than what 
the ministers will say. Organization is more 
important than oratory. It takes a good 
machine to fight a bad one. With the lay- 
men of the churches organizing for the com- 
ing conflict, it remains to be seen whether 
the United Societies, which have held the 
field against the churches unorganized, can 
continue to control when matched in combat 
with the United Churches. oe HO; 


Our share of night to bear, 
Our share of morning. 
Our blank in bliss to fill, 
Our blank in scorning. 


Here a star, and there a star, 
Some lose their way. 
Here a mist, and there a mist, 
Afterwards—day ! 
—Hmily Dickinson. 


ACHES AND PAINS of rheumatism are not perma- 
nently, but only temporarily relieved by external reme- 
dies. Why not use an internal remedy— Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
rheumatism depends and cures the disease? 
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Announcement No. 3 


To 
California 


On Home-Comfort Trains 


To California and the 
North Pacific Coast be 
positive your. ticket 
reads: “Via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North - 
Western Line,” for then 
you travel amid true 
home comforts. 


Luxuriously appointed 
trains and the best of every- 
thing are yours when you 
travel via this route. 


Four through daily trains 
to the Coast, connect at 
Chicago with all lines. 


For further information, 
reservations, etc., address 


Chicago 6 
North Western 
Railway 


A.C. Johnson, P.T.M. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fall Overcoats 


Our stock of these garments is very 
complete, and range in prices from 


$22 to $40 


SPECIAL OVERCOATS 
For Traveling and Motoring, 


$25 and $30 


READY-TO-WEAR SUITS 


$20 to $40 


all made in workshops on the premises. 


In Our Custom Department 


we would call attention to special styles 
of English and Scotch Suitings as well 
as the finest American Goods. 


Our Furnishing Goods Department 


is replete with a choice stock, carefully 
selected, for all occasions and at reason- 
able prices for the quality offered. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street, Boston 


ANNUITY BONDS 


In denominations of one thousand dollars 
and multiples thereof 
An Attractive Form of Personal Insurance 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
Satisfactory Returns: Attractive Features. 
Write for Booklet giving full Particulars 
CGRINNELL COLLECE, CRINNELL, IOWA 
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History in the Making 


The Near East Conference at Clark 
University 


BY MORRIS H. TURK, PH.D. 


“A laboratory course in current history” 
was the sub-title with which one enthusiastic 
lay student described the conference on the 
Near Hast and Africa held at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 4-8. This 
was the second of two conferences under the 
direction of the department of history, the 
first having been devoted to the problems of 
the Far Hast. It convened a year ago, and 
President Taft characterized it as ‘‘the most 
valuable symposium” held on this subject. 
The conference this year was even more im- 
portant, for the recent developments in the 
Near Hast gave a vital significance to the 
peoples and problems discussed. 

In planning and directing these confer- 
ences, Dr. George H. Blakeslee, professor of 
history in the University, has done an im- 
portant pioneer work not only for his de- 
partment but for all teachers and students of 
history as well. It is his original idea to 
vitalize historical subjects by relating them 
to and illustrating them by the world move- 
ments of today. In this Dr. Blakeslee has 
made a new and valuable contribution to the 
methods of historical study, and his work 
will do much to make popular and practical 
a traditionally dry and academic subject. 

In his opening address Dr. Blakeslee in- 
dicated the twofold purpose of the confer- 
ence: first, from an academic standpoint, to 
bring the teaching and study of history into 
harmony with present-day civilizations; and, 
second, from a practical standpoint, to fulfill 
an obligation to the community and the 
world at large -by interpreting the social, 
political and religious movements of modern 
peoples. Such a democratic ideal of the 
function of the University as this is worthy 
of all praise and practice. 

In achieving this double service only ‘‘men 
who knew” were asked to co-operate. The 
eonference had no place for theories or the- 
orizers. Facts, first, last and always, re- 
ported by men who had secured them by per- 
sonal observation and experience, formed the 
basis of analysis and exposition. Travelers, 
educators, United States consuls, explorers 
and missionaries brought their contributions 
of first-hand facts and investigations. It 
was a conference of practical and practiced 
experts, each a specialist in his own field 
and speaking with the authority of exact 
and personal knowledge. 

In all, thirty carefully prepared lectures 
and addresses were presented. A Survey of 
the Turkish Situation, giveri on the opening 
day by Dr. James L. Barton of the Ameri- 
can Board, so thoroughly analyzed the prob- 
lems of the Near East that the sequent ad- 
dresses on specific subjects had an addi- 
tional value. Pres. G. Stanley Hall in a 
paper on Some New Ideals in the Work of 
Foreign Missions suggested the use of reli- 
gious virtues already achieved by non-Chris- 
tian peoples as one basis for Christian re- 
construction. Important expositions of cur- 
rent history were made by Dr. George Wash- 
burn, formerly president of Robert College, 
and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
University. Interpretation of African prob- 
lems were given by Mr. Herbert L. Bridg- 
man, the well-known explorer, Mr. Emmett 
J. Scott of Tuskegee Institute and Mr. 
-Edgar Allen Forbes, managing editor of the 
World’s Work. 

While the conference was in no sense a 
missionary meeting, it is significant to note 
the large number of foreign workers who 
were invited to share in the conference and 
to recognize the value of their contributions. 
The Christian Faith as an ideal and a dy- 
namic appeared to be a basal necessity in the 
solution of the problems of the Near East 
and Africa. 
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Risibles 


SHE COULD DO SOMETHING 


Get the Chautauqua Idea 


““wWeel, Bobby, ye hae gotten a wife!” 


“Yes, Uncle.” 

“What can she do?” “Do! What do you to eee ae ee ee 
mean?’ OF ENGLAND —profusely illustrated — 

“Oh, can-she sew a button on yer sark, or Edward P. Cheney, University of neers * 
mak’ yer pamriteh ot keep your house?” SOCIAL IDEAS IN ENGLISHTETTERS, 

“Not at all, Uncle. The servants do that; Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College....... 1.75 
_but I tell you what! she has got the loveliest Se IN DICKENS, Mabell S. C, ioe 


vol ~ ’ ; ” 
oice you ever heard. She’s a grand singer. MENTAL GROWTH AND CONTROL, 


*“Man, could ye no’ hae gotten a canary?” | Nathan Oppenheim, M. D., New York.... 1.10 
—WSacred Heart Review. THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, 
(Monthly-Illustrated. _Membership if de- 
Sha sired). Containing: Democratic England 
KNEW HIS LIMITATIONS (Percy Alden, London, England, Member 
. ae ; A Reading Journey in Lon- 
“Yo : ” ‘ on (Percy A. Boynton, University of 
a oust TO. (ke sila hone,” said the Chicago); English Cathedral Art, (Kate F. 
dealer; “he is a bargain. Kimball); and much additional material of 
“Well, then, I don’t want him,” said Bar- 4 oe interest for voluntary reading....... 2.00 
Pe A P Ota Lazerererotersterejsieeitierstere tere cle cine aeraietercicre sonia erence 7.60 
low. I want him to drive, and I never All four books and the Magazine to one address 
could drive a bargain.”—The Round Table. (CAS: WItGORTOE)) craic etahn wine iels ora alainiaininswicieiaiaisis $5.00 
“‘ Easy for Anybody, Worth While for 


Everybody ’’ 


For particulars address Chautauqua Institution, 
Box 117, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Don’t Read at Random 


Learn About England 


DEPENDS UPON THE POINT OF VIEW 


“It is getting,” said the pessimist, “so that 
a United States Senator can’t preserve his 
self-respect.” “Oh, I dunno!” gaid the op- 
timist. ‘There are chances for him to clear 
enough to make him have a pretty good opin- 
ion of himself.” —Hxchange. 


Oregon Orchards like this net $1,000 per acre per year. 


A Chance for the Man Who 
Would Like to Go West—but Can’t 


OULD you like to own an orchard or a share in an orchard that would 
W pay like the above —say by the time your salary ceases? You may 

not be able to leave your business or profession to go West and 
manage an orchard: personally — perhaps you do not want to, for while it 
might be pleasant it would be five years before your young trees came into 
bearing, and the expense would be large and steady. It is a serious thing 
to give up one’s salary till some other income is provided. But ultimately 
you must have income without salary. Wave you provided for that? An 
orchard is absolutely the best investment for the salaried man because what 
he needs is not immediate interest at 4 or 6 per cent., but an ultimate income 
of larger proportions. How can you provide for that ? 

An answer that will interest you is made in the illustrated booklet, ‘““THE 
OVERLAND ORCHARDS:’’. It offers a rare chance to you—the man who 
would like to go West but can’t. 

The Overland Fruit and Development Company — made up largely of col- 
lege and professional men —which is developing the Overland Orchards has no 
land to sell, but is building one of the finest orchards in the Umpqua Valley 
to keep. It already has thousands of growing trees, three-quarters of a mile 
of river-front, and the whole property is to be irrigated by its own water 
power. Its horticultural work is under the supervision of State Commissioner 
A. H. Carson. 

This company is ‘‘different.’’ Send for illustrated booklet and let Mr. 
Brand write you all about it. Address 


CHARLES A. BRAND 


Treasurer and General Manager 


ROSEBURG, OREGON 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Continued from page 557 


nesses in our so-called evangelical churches? 
Nine pastors out of every ten of whom you 
ask this question—What are your plans for 
this year ?—will answer by saying something 
like this: ‘‘Well, we haven’t made any yet. 
We are just pulling things together this 
month (September) and looking forward to 
getting down to work a little later.” The 
pastor is not wholly to blame. That’s the 
way that particular church has been doing 
things for ninety-nine years. 


Premature baldness is most frequently 
due to dandruff. By eradicating dandruff 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Prevents Baldness 
It clears the complexion and is a time- 
tested remedy forskin diseases. Druggists’ 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The college has made application to the Turkish Govy- 

ernment for permission to use its printing press and to 

publisb a periodical. This marks the beginning of anew 
era in the work of the institution. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by_all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. ! 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAwu, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 


National. Interdenominational. 
Works in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. i 
Last year established 2,366 Sunday schools, 
with 90,527 teachers and scholars; 178,587 
gospel visits made to isolated homes: 19,425 


Bibles and Testaments, besides other Chris- 
tian literature, distributed; 9,275 conversions 
reported; 88 churches organized. Supported 


by voluntary contributions. 
New England headquarters, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
WARNER L. Carvor, Superintendent. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuHarLES A. SroppArpd, D. D., President. 
_ Rey. G. McPurerson Hunter, Secretary. 
__ Send donations to CnLaRENCH C. PINNHO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


, MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 


also bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
3oston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of HWvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


_ WoMAN’S Boarp or Misstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss I. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HoMnr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SPAMAN’S FrRreND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. I. Hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘ 
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. In the meanwhile the pastor preaches on 
various interesting subjects, saying consid- 
erable perhaps about ‘rallying our forces,” 
and the approaching fall and winter, but all 
without any definite outstanding anticipation 
or sense of duty in the people’s or church’s 
mind. 

Now before your splendidly suggestive and 
comprehensive teaching function by the 
church can be intelligently and efficiently ex- 
ercised, it seems to me that the church must 
have a much more specific teaching policy. 


Is there not some general, yet fundamental 


educational policy to which all of our present 
potential machinery can be related? Or to 
ask the same question in a more definite 
manner, Can we not have devised by our 
denomination a church policy, so reasonable 
and so appealing in the light of what the 
church stands for, that every normal phase 
of local church activity—pulpit, Sunday 


school, Christian Endeavor, prayer meeting, 
| men’s club, boys’ club and ladies’ soeieties— 


may feel constrained by both love and wis- 
dom to follow? 

Heretofore: every wise, consecrated and 
troubled soul has projected his own _ indi- 
vidual solution and program—sometimes 
through The Congregationalist and some- 
times in booklet form. Why can’t the wis- 
dom, genius and common sense of all of 
these ‘‘go as you please plans’ be combined 
or correlated in a denominational policy so 
that child nurture, as well as adult nurture, 
home missions as well as foreign missions, 
may have the best in allegiance and devotion 
of which we are capable? We have men 
who can give us such a policy, a policy that 
may be as a channel to a desired harbor, 
broad enough and deep enough for any of 
us to sail in, yet conducting us along the 
same or similar lines to that most desired 
goal, a truly cultured Christian life and so- 
ciety. 

In our very effort to formulate and oper- 
ate such a policy, your excellent suggestions 
in The Church Commissioned to Teach would 
necessarily have to be considered in all direc- 
tions. i 

Such a denominational policy would no 
more interfere with the autonomy of the 
local church than the Constitution of the 
United States interferes with the local com- 
munity. There would always be the right 
and always the room for local initiative on 
the part of church and pastor. And as 
‘new occasions teach new duties,’ the gen- 
eral policy would ever be kept in touch with 
the modern “good” of the hour. 

Here is a suggestion for our approaching 
National Council. If a committee can be 
appointed to submit such a policy for our 
denomination, much will be accomplished in 
the direction of Congregational cohesion, con- 
struction and continuity of effort. 

Amesbury, Mass. JAMES D. DINGWELL. 


Foolish preaching cannot compare in fool- 
ishness with foolish political campaign speak- 
ing, of which the flow is now abundant in 
all parts of the country. Here is a specimen 
from the chairman of the Massachusetts 
Democratic Convention last week, who as- 
sumed to be spokesman for the whole nation, 
regarding the Republican party as alien to it. 
He said, ‘The American people are deter- 
mined to hold the Republican party respon- 
sible for the high cost of living, whether it 
can be traced to one or another, or many 
causes combined, or even if it cannot be 
traced to any cause.” 


FF 
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Our Benevolent Societies E* 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent- 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
‘South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 


East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer- 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business. Department, 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday sehool and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. . & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Trp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIDF’” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SmAMAN’S FRIEND SoOcrIpry, incor- 


known in the 


porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. _ All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. HF. BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D.,’ Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches: 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 


‘Your Hair 


Afraid to use hair preparations? 


Then why not consult your doctor? Isn’t your hair worth it? 
Ask him if he endorses Ayer’s Hair Vigor for falling hair. 


Does not Color the Hair 


J.C. AYER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


is Worth 


Don’t know exactly what to do? 


er 1910 


¥ 
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Bible Workers in Conference 


_ Massachusetts delegates to the State Sun- 
day School Association, to the number of 
550, were welcomed in North Adams last 
week, Congregationalists were largely rep- 
resented by both ministers and lay workers. 
Naturally the approach of the National 
Council lessened the attendance, but the 
program paid excellent returns to those 
present. 5 : 

State Secretaries Rae and Durfee of Con- 
necticut and Vermont spoke; the men’s 
parade followed by separate meetings for 
men and women, closing with a good night 
song service on Wednesday; department con- 
ferences; the Northfield Summer School 
Alumni Reunion and the gathering of col- 
lege graduates and students at Williams, 
marked the annual meeting. -Secretary Co- 
nant presented an informing and constructive 
‘survey of the field, reporting the present 
school enrollment of 308,000, an increase of 
about 3,000 members. 

Hspecially striking addresses were given 
by Dr. A. M. Hyde of Brockton upon The 
Need of the Times, the Bible; Secretary 
Winchester of the Sunday: School and Pub- 
lishing Society upon The Bible our Text- 
book; and Rev. B. L. Yorke of West Med- 
ford upon Foundations for an Effective 
Sunday School Session. Miss Margaret 
Slattery, who has been engaged as Teacher 
Training Secretary for our denomination, 
made significant addresses emphasizing the 
necessity of intelligent methods in holding 
the twentieth century boy and girl. From 
outside the state two experts brought spe- 
cially valuable messages; William A. Brown 
of Chicago, International Superintendent of 
Missionary Instruction, spoke upon The Mis- 
sionary Aims and Inspirations of the Bible; 
George J. Fisher, M.D., New York, Secre- 
tary of the Physical Department, Interna- 
tional Y. M. ©. A., made a pertinent con- 
tribution to the convention on The Teaching 
of Personal Hygiene in the Sunday School. 

Pres. Augustus R. Smith of Lee was re- 
elected for a third- term, and New Bedford 
was selected as the place of meeting next 
year. Ww. P. L. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BARRwTT, MANDUS, Red Jacket, Mich., to Han- 
cock. 
- Bayitny, DwicuT S., Missoula, Mont., to Maple- 
wood, Mo. Accepts. 
Bioom, J. Vurnon, Trinity, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Downs, Kan. 

Boyp, Hprsurt W., Iately of Forest Grove, 
Oré., accepts call to E. Bridgewater, Mass. 
BUCHANAN, WM. J., Belknap, Dover, N. H., to 

the permanent pastorate. 
Carr, J. Scorr, West, Terre Haute, 
Rockefeller, Ill. Accepts. 


Ind., to 


HYMNS. 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


NGhurch’  Sunday-School -.. Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 


| Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


These books have stoéd securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI® 
LATIONS ever since their publication. + 


Used and Liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Co. 


Returnable sample copies 
Union Sq., New York City, 


Educational Slides, 


sent on request. 
N~2e Physiology, Geology, Astron- 
| omy, etc,, also Hymns, Reli 
| L4 ious, General stock. Our Mov- 
po ng Picture Machines, Lan- 
ee terns and Slides are splendid 
R in quality, prices reasonable, 

Lanterns and slides rented—Catalogue free. __ 
; Cc. M. Stebbins, 1028 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Py 
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-Cartpr; Cuas. F., i. Park, Hartford, Ct. 
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Carson, Sam’, C., Grand Haven, Mich., to 
Rosedale, Cal. Accepts and is at work. 

Caskry, Joun A., First, Brainerd, Minn., to 
Gowrie, Io. Accepts. 

Cavn, W- Q:, Tabor (M. F.), Io., to First, New 
Hampton. Accepts. 

ComMMOoNS, Wavutrpr H., recently of Second, 
Westfield, Mass., to E. Weymouth. 

DARLING, MARCHLLUS W:, Glencoe, Ill., to the 
chaplaincy of the National Soldiers’ Home, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

FERNER, JOHN W., Tabor, Io., to Beatrice, Neb. 

Futur, Natuan W., Corning, N. Y., to Good 
Will, Syracuse. 

Grnec, ArrHuR H., Cambridge, Mass., to Hast, 


Milton. Accepts and is at work. 

KENNEDY, WM. M., Gilman, Io., to Dinsdale. 
Accepts. 

Lewis, THos. G., San Juan, Cal., 10 Rio Vista. 
Accepts. : 


LyMAN, Henry M., Covert, Mich., to Denmark. 
Accepts. 
MacCaLtuuM, Hueu, Walpole, Mass., to Sims- 


bury, Ct. 
McGen, CuLypp, Clinton, Wis., to Bethany, 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


Morsr, EpGar L., Williams Bay and Fontana, 
Wis., to Indian Valley, Ida. Accepts. 

Mutinn, Marr., Plymouth, Toledo, O., to St. 
John, Mich. Accepts. 

NASH, CHAS. S., professor of Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology in Pacific Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal., to its presidency. 

Rivizr, CHAs., French, Lowell, Mass., to Dum- 
merston, Vt. Accepts. 

TOLBERT, R. BHRTRAND, Aquebogue, N. Y., to 
Albuquerque, N. M. Accepts. 

Water, Howard A., Hartford Seminary, 1909, 
to assistant pastorate, Asylwm Hill, Hart- 


ford. Accepts and is at work. 

WALTRIP, THEODORE A., recently of Union, 
Kahului, Hawaii, to Heber, Cal. Accepts in 
connection with instructorship in Heber 
Institute. 


WARREN, WILLIS A., First, Lake City, Minn., 
to Plymouth, Columbus, O. Accepts. 


Resignations 


Busu, FreEeD’k W., Douglas, Mich. 
Caskny, Joun A., First, Brainerd, Minn. 
ConrAD, GuEO. A., Fairfield, Neb. 
Cootupen, CHAS. H., Collinsville, 
twenty-five years’ service. 

GARVER, LeonarD C., Anderson, Ind. 

GEBHART, Harry, Tonica, Ill. 

Lewis, THOos. G., San Juan, Cal. 

McGemn, Ciypn, Clinton, Wis. 

McLEan, JAMES K., the presidency of Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., to take 
effect at the end of the present academic 
year. 

Morsn, Encar L., Williams Bay and Fontana, 
Wis. 

MvuuuEn, Mart., Plymouth, Toledo, O. 

RUHRING, Victor H., Cambridge, Neb. 

TINGLE, Gno. W., Chatham, O. 

TITswortH, JUDSON, the chaplaincy of the 
National Soldiers’ Home, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sails for Hurope. 

ToLBERT, R. BurTRAND, Aquebogue, N. Y. 

WarREN, WitiIs A., First, Lake City, Minn., 
after eight years’ service. 

WIuLson, EDWIN P., Fryeburg, Me., after five 
years’ service. 


Ct., after 


Ordinations and Installations 


Brown, Hueu &., i. Windsor Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Ct., Sept.' 28. Sermon by Rey. E. G. 
Guthrie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. W. 
Barker, R. W. Roundy, R. H. Potter, J. H. 
Twichell, O. E. Maurer, Sherrod Soule. 

Ser- 
mon by Pres. A. P. Fitch; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Dinsmore, J. H. Twichell, R. H. 
Potter, A. B. Bassett, HE. P. Parker, R. W. 
Roundy. 

Evernrr, Harry L., i. First, Jersey City, N. J., 
Sept. 27. Sermon by Rev. S. P. Cadman ; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. J. Chidley, F. I. 
Blanchard, H. S. Coffin, J. L. Scudder. 

RpyNnoups, O. E., o. Centralia, Ill., Sept. 28. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. B. A. Trew, Evan 
Wiggle, Walter Spence. 


Considering how much our virtues and 
our vices are produced by circumstances, it 
is as ridiculous to boast as it is vulgar to 
taunt.—James- Parton. 


SWEETEN SouR STomMAcH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They act quickly. 10c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. 
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Free To 
Sufferers 


Next Morning Worst Cases Wonder 
Why They Never Before Tried The 
Remarkable Pyramid Pile Cure. 


IT IS FREE 


By making a free test of the Wonderful Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure you are sure of being right. 
Nothing is more disappointing than to invest 
in something that don’t do the work. So write 
at once to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for a free trial package and know to a 
certainty that here is a sure, quick and perma- 
nent cure, an instant relief in worst cases. of 
any form of piles. The trial will enable you to 


» rest comfortably over night, and in the morning 


you will hustle to the nearest drug store, can’t 
help it, for the regular 50c. package that puts 
you on your feet and keeps you going. Be sure 
you get what you ask for. 

Use the coupon below. 
name and address. 


FREE PACKACE COUPON 


Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupons and mail 
to the PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY,: 269 
Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. A sample 
of the great Pyramid Pile Cure will then be 
sent you at once by mail, FREB, in plain 
wrapper. 


Merely fill in your 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THH PUMPKIN.—AS 
the summer dies and the leaves commence to 
turn sportsmen of the woods begin to plan for 
their annual two weeks’ shooting. The ‘High- 
lands of Ontario,” the finest tourist, camping 
and fishing district in North America, is also 
the Mecca for the hunter, where moose, deer, 
bear and other large game abound. Write to 
the undersigned for copy of “Haunts of Fish 
and Game,” which contains a full description of 
the territory, maps, rates, game laws, etc. 

E. H. BOYNTON, 
256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, a pastor for Congregational church which 
with parsonage is pleasantly situated at center of town 
near school. Address Clerk of Church, Lee, N. H 


Tourists. Pleasant accomodations. Central location 
for ladies traveling alone. Special care given to young 
rivls attending school. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 Rut- 
and Square, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885-4. 


Room and Board. Quiet, homelike place for stu- 
dent desiring room and board in Boston suburb. Terms 
moderate. eferences exchanged. Address L. E. N., 
39, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Nurse would like position as housekeeper for wid- 
ower or elderly bachelor, or companion and bousekeeper 
for elderly lady. Thoroughly competent and trust- 
worthy. Bestreferences. Address Competent, 42, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A middle-aged minister of vigor, tact, per- 
sopal presence, business ability and_ pulpit power is 
needed as a district superintendent in Iowa. Apply stat- 
ing qualifications for charity work. Address Iowa Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Des Moines, Io. 


Wanted, A young middle-aged woman of refinement 
would like position as housekeeper in single gentleman’s 
small family (boys preferred). One that would make a 
home attractive. Best of references. Address H. P. M., 
41, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank KE, Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THH AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SHEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Wisconsin State Meeting 


Rhinelander, near the headwaters of the 
Wisconsin River, in the midst of a wonder- 
ful lake region, where the angler and the 
huntsman still find great attractions, enter- 
tained the sessions of our State Association, 
Oct. 4-6. 


OUR NEW ORGANIZATION 


It was the seventy-second annual meeting 
and the third since our reorganization was 
completed. We count ourselves happy in 
having become genuine Congregationalists, 
with an organization representative of the 
churches, as it was not before, with such a 
man to have in hand the associated work of 
our churches, ably assisted by Secretary 
Carter of the missionary department and 
Secretary Robinson of the Sunday school 
department, besides the chairmen of com- 
mittees on education and other lines of asso- 
ciated church work within and without our 
state. It is only nine months since Supt. 
I’. M, Sheldon took the helm. In this short 
time the awakening interest and inspiration 
given to every department seems to have 
removed all doubt as to the wisdom of the 
change effected, and all are. falling into line 
for the achievement of far greater work ad- 
mirably outlined by Superintendent Sheldon 
in a paper presented to the Association. 
The motto of Wisconsin is ‘Forward,’ and 
she is by no means ashamed to have been one 
of the first of the states to lead off in this 
forward movement of modern Congregation- 
alism. 

THE PROGRAM IT GAVE US 


The Rhinelander meeting was a great suc- 
cess. We had a great program. Never be- 
fore were so many leading laymen assigned 
topies for discussion and never before was 
such interest, culminating at the close in a 


brotherhood meeting of nearly 200, who sat- 


down to a wholesome banquet and before 
rising from the tables earnestly discussed a 
layman’s opportunities in touching individ- 
uals, business and political life and in a 
world-wide evangelization. The men went 
away with a new ideal of what the Chris- 
tian work offers as a field for the grandest 
enterprise and the best talent of this twen- 
tieth century. 

With William R. Nethercut, Esq., of Wau- 
watosa as our moderator, the Association 
took up the various topics to be presented. 
Rev. A. O. Stevens of Elkhorn and Rey. 
Ww. C. A. Wallar of Sturgeon Bay with 
others, discussed Requirements for Ordina- 
tion. A thorough consideration was given 
to religious training, covering two sessions. 


There are some things too 
awful to contemplate—one 


is the giving of alcohol in the 
guise of medicine to boys. 
We believe 


Scott's Emulsion} 


is the only preparation of 
Cod Liver Oil that contains 
absolutely no alcohol, drug 
or harmful ingredient of 
any sort. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


; to $50,000. 
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While the movements for the grading of 
schools and lessons, the special ‘training of 
teachers and other improvements were heart- 
ily welcomed, it was felt that, do the best 
we can, the Sunday school hour is far too 
short for so vital a work. Religious week- 
day schools during vacation time were 
strongly urged as illustrated by the Elk 
Mound experiment that is proving so suc- 
cessful, while Christian Endeavor has a 
splendid record as set forth by Mr. Farrill 
of Kenosha, yet there is need of changes to 
meet new conditions; modifications and sub- 
stitutes, were urged by Mr. Rowell of Be- 
loit and others. In some way our young 
people must be trained for leadership in 
Christian work. 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH WORK 


Home missions occupied one session. Sec- 
retary Carter and District Missionary Dex- 
ter set forth in a telling manner the prob- 
lems in Wisconsin; a changing population, 
a crowding of churches, low salaries, a 
scarcity of ministers, new territory to be 
occupied, the incoming of foreign peoples, 
ete. One evening was given to what the 
rural church and minister can do, and what 
one man has done, by Prof. BE. J. Ward of 
the University, and Rev. M. J. McNutt, for 
ten years pastor in a farming town, showing 
what can be done by a study of conditions 
and a persistent effort to- meet the condi- 
tions. Another evening was given to Social- 
ism, with Rev. Carl D. Thompson, now Mil- 
waukee city clerk, and Rey. Fred Staff of 
Grand Rapids as speakers. 

Another session was given to a review of 
“Twice Born Men,” followed by experiences 
in soul winning and transformations of 
character, the speakers being Rev. Messrs. 
Philo Hitchcock of Grand Rapids, A. H. 
Smith of Hancock, Harry Milford of the 
Superior Mission, S. P. Luce of Kewaunee, 
Jesse Sarles of Antigo and W. J. Warner 
of Windsor. University pastor, Rev. R. H. 
Edwards, having located near the campus in 
a home specially adapted to his work, finds 
it opening with wider possibilities in con- 
nection with over:5000 students now gath- 
ering at Madison. 

The Federation of Churches and Christian 
workers was heartily indorsed. Three dele- 
gates were chosen to represent.the Associa- 
tion at the next meeting and twenty-two 
others for the Interdenominational Confer- 
ence to meet at Madison, Dec. 5,6. Senator 
J. M. Whitehead gave a report on Missions 
and an able address on A Century of Mis- 


sions by the American Board. Sec. L. O. 
Baird kindled our zeal for the American 
, Missionary Association. The Board of 


Trust for Ministerial Aid reported a gift 


| of $1,000 to constitute the Mrs. Thomas 


Davies Memorial Fund which, with $500 


| contributed by others, is the beginning of 


an endowment which we trust will soon grow 
It is needed for the comfort of 
the aged and infirm of our ministry. Wight 
families have been aided the past year. 

Memorials were presented for Dr. Edward 
H. Merrell, of whose life work Ripon Col- 
lege will stand as a splendid monument; 
and for Rey. Arthur T. Reed, whose evan- 
gelistic labors in several states and his last 
five years’ pastoral work in Madison will 
long bé remembered. 

Rey. Fred Staff of Grand Rapids was 
chosen moderator for the coming year, and 
Fond du Lac the next meeting place. The 
services of Rey. G. V. Clark and his splen- 
did choir were much appreciated at Rhine- 
lander. 

Madison, Wis. H. A. M. 


To use many words to communicate few 
thoughts is everywhere the unmistakable 


| sign of mediocrity. To gather much thought 


into few words stamps the man of genius.— 
Schopenhauer. 
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Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema 
or salt rheum, or some other form of erup- 
tion; but sometimes they exist.in the system, 
indicated’ by feelings of weakness, languor, 
loss of appetite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

' hey are expelled and the whole system 
is renovated, strengthened and toned by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


Get it today in usual liquid form or -choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of K, Fougera & Coc. 
90 Beekman St., N. We 


EUROPE & THE ORIENT— I9I1 
* Annual Oriental Tour sails in February. First 
Class throughout. Membership limited. 30th 

se%® Successful year. Write\for Programs. 
hak S@ DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


FUROP Select two months’ sum- 260 
mer tours Personal 
escort. Choice of routes. Parti: = 


small. Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 


W.W. Kimball 


Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Company for Churches, Audi- 
CHICAGO, ILL.| toriums, Residences 


The Kimball Tubular Pneumatic Action (U.S. 
Patent) has no superior. Plans, Estimates, etc., 
furnished on application. 


» The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

—= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 


CFS c5, 
IPI. 
Cees 


Boston 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no tipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO CANADA ¢ 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Witha new GLASS 
one-half inch > 
SHORTER than % : 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO tip- 

ing back of the 
Read: Used with 
the DIETZ ‘‘ Noise- 
less’? Cushioned 
Trays; Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 
tion Plates, etc. Sample Glasssent on request and out- 
fits sent on Free Trial. Please mention this paper. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION - 
IS MADE OF THD FACT THAT THD AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. } 


ful attention. 
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North Dakota Conference 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Conference was held at Valley 
City, Sept. 27-29. Rev. W. ©. Lyon, one of 


‘our efficient younger men, is the energetic 


pastor. The attendance was large despite 
short crops and greatly reduced incomes on 
the part of many attending. The annual 
sermon, preached by Rev.. 
of Wahpeton, formed a prune: keynote to all 
the sessions. 

Our educational institutions received care- 
President Creegan, who has 
already made for himself a large place in 
North Dakota, represented Fargo College, 
and Professor Beebe Phillips Academy at 
New Rockford. A strong committee was ap- 


‘pointed to consider the interests of our stu- 


dents at the different state institutions, like 
the large normal school at Valley City and 
our rapidly growing state university at 
Grand Forks. The opinion is everywhere 
shared that this is one of the most important 
works that we have to do. 

Set papers and addresses were not so 
numerous as on previous occasions. The 
Sunday school work received careful atten- 


‘tion, and the most improved methods were 


strongly advocated. In the missionary de- 
partment Superintendent Stickney reported 
twenty-four new schools organized the past 
year. The receipts were about the same as 
the previous year, which, in view of the 
shortage in crops, was felt encouraging. The 
Sunday school and home missionary work 
have been the past year under the joint care 


of Supt. BE. H. Stickney, with his two effi- 


cient assistants, Messrs. Shaw and Rood. 
A feature of the conference was a stereopti- 
con lecture by Mr. Shaw, who will give it at 
various points in the Hast in connection with 
his visit to the National Council. 

In the missionary work fifteen new 
churches were reported, nine houses of wor- 
ship dedicated, several others building, eight 
men ordained—only one of them being a 
graduate of our seminaries—a net. gain of 
fourteen new men entering our work. One 
significant fact emphasized was that all the 
churches had been supplied except two or 
three weak ones left to a sister denomination 
to be cared for. North Dakota has organized 
more Congregational churches during the 
last ten years than any other state in the 
Union. The greater part of these new 
churches are being cared for and developing 
into strong churches with houses of worship, 
even with the Building Society a year be- 
hind in its grants. 

The plan of reorganization was carefully 
considered and a new constitution was sub- 
mitted through Rey. A. L. McClelland, chair- 
man of a special committee. It was voted 
unanimously to adopt it at the close of the 
mext meeting. The greatest care is being 
taken to secure the best results. The mis- 
sionary societies are to be carefully con- 


sulted in connection with this change. 


The conference was closed with a banquet 
and splendid rally of the Brotherhood for 
the state, no better session in the whole 
conference. Professor Hollis was re-elected 


i president to the satisfaction of all. 


E. H. 8. 


Perhaps there ‘will be some who can take 
the genial advice of this pungent paragraph 
from the Ohio Congregational News better 
now than later: ‘“‘A number of people who 
are planning to apply for entertainment at 


_ Boston might well ask themselves whether 


they are competent to endure the strain of 
such a gathering. There will be great and 
sonorous snorers in the same bed. There will 
searcely be room enough within walking dis- 
tance of the place of meeting to entertain 
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all the men who are on ‘important commit- 
tees’ or are ‘either themselves or have wives 
with them ‘in feeble health.’ The committee 
will probably not guarantee agreeable enter- 
tainers to all. Fortunately the Ohio delega- 
tion is physically vigorous and socially sane, 
and among them are no ‘knockers’ to cause 
the entertainment committee pain.” 


Deaths 


HARRIS—In Rockford, Ill., Sept. 23, Rev. 
Waldo Bird Harris, pastor at Murdo, S. D., 
aged 59 yrs. A graduate of Chicago Sem- 
inary, he had held pastorates in Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. 


HAWKES—In Lynnfield Center, Oct. 1, Miss 
Mary B. Hawkes, in the eighty-third year of 


her age. 
MERRILL—In Malden, Mass., Oct. 1, Rev. 
Truman Allan Merrill, aged 92 yrs. He was 
a graduate of Bangor Seminary. 
PICKETT—In Waterbury, Ct., Sept. 22, Rev. 


Cyrus Pickett, recently pastor at Cheshire, 
Ct., aged 73 yrs. He was struck and in- 
stantly killed by an electric car. 


ELIZABETH SMITH ROBERTS 


Elizabeth Smith, wife of Dr. Samuel W. 
Roberts, died in Wakefield, N. H., Sept. 29. 
She was born in Center Ossipee, N. H., May 5, 
1829, uniting with the Congregational church 
there when about twelve years of age. For 
fifty-five years she has lived at Wakefield and 
been an active member of the church here. 
Though quiet and reserved she was a leader in 
all church work, very much interested in mis- 
sions and noted for her kindness and benevo- 
lence. She has always read and prized The 
Congregationalist, She is survived by her hus- 
band and two children, Mrs. H. B. Knox of 
Providence, R. I., and John S. Roberts of Wake- 
field. 

On Oct. 2, at the home, appropriate services 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. O. G. Baker. 
Every home in the village was represented at 
the services. 


DEACON GEORGE MAY 


The Newton Highlands Congregational Church 
loses a gentle and loyal spirit in the death of 
Deacon George May, Sept. 22, in Hackensack, 
N. J. Mr. May was born in 1835 in West Fair- 
lee, Vt. Thrown upon his own exertions at an 
early age through the death of his father, he 
became at twenty a partner in a country store 
which he gave up to enter banking. He was 
successively clerk, assistant cashier and cashier 
in various banks in Vermont for twenty-five 
years, ¢he last being the First National of St. 
Johnsbury. He moved to Newton Highlands in 
1886 and for years was treasurer and, later, 
deacon of the Congregational church, carrying 
on activities already begun in St. Johnsbury. 
He was faithful and loyal in his services and 
won many friends. For some years before his 
death he bore with fortitude the development 
of an incurable disease, and bravely sought to 
continue his work as an expert “accountant and 
assistant assessor of the city of Newton. He 
was kind, tolerant, devout and sensitive, a 
seeker out of those in trouble, an encourager of 
the ministry, a good neighbor and a steadfast 
friend. He leaves a widow and four children 
to remember him and to mourn his departure. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
Church, Boston, Oct. 25. 

WomaAn’s Boarp or MISSIONS Friday meeting 
in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, omitted Oct. 14. 
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Indigestion 


Sour stomach, distress, relieved by 


Combining the best digestives, car- 
minatives and correctives. 10c., 50c. $1. 


SIMPLY LIGHT AND 
INSERT TUBE 


Warmer does the rest 
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The Welkom Warmer 


Size 31% x5% inches, weight 4% ounces. 

The only modern, safe, effective and sensible 
substitute for the antiquated Hot Water Bag. 

No water to heat—no rubber to rot. 

Will last for years. 

The Warmer is made of metal heated within 
one minute by the lighting and insertion of a 
paper tube containing a blazeless, smokeless 
and odorless tuel generating a uniform heat 
which lasts over two hours at a cost of less than 
one cent. It is curved to fit any portion of the 
body and held in place by means of a bag and 
belt allowing the wearer to move about at will. 


AS A PAIN KILLER 


The Welkom Warmer has né equal. It can 
be put into instant action and is indispensable 
in cases of rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, 
sciatica, cramps, etc. 

By placing the Warmer on the affected part 
the heat being dry, not moist, out the 
eold. Physicians say that the moist heat of 
the hot water bag will not cure but aggravate 
the ailments above mentioned. 

Many have been sold—not a single complaint. 

Complete outfit, including Warmer, bag, belt 
coil and 10 tubes of fuel, sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt of $1.00. 

If you wish to know more about this wonder- 
ful device, 
booklet. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 
Dep. 1, 108 Fulton St., New York 
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write today for free descriptive 


m For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
¥ methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and vp 
‘ which we can recommend after the most thorough 
#1 personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 704. 
By $25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


“PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kans 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Sixty years at work relieving pain. 


The test of time has only served 


to potenethen confidence in Pond’s Extract. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


“JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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N 1847 electro~ 

: silver plating 
\\ was perfected by 
‘a Rogers Bros. and 
for over sixty 
years the original 
brand has been 
recognized as the 
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EERE 


1s eee heaviest triple plate made. Itis “Silver 
Plate that Wears.” This fact, together 
with the beauty of its designs and the prestige 
of the name, makes it 


JMost Popular for Gifts © 


Whether the original gift 1 1s a single piece 
or a combination chest, other pieces in the 
same pattern may be added at any time. 


Sold by all leading dealers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “X-66,” 


COMMUNION WARE 
In artistic dignity and quality, our Communion Ware 
is the best that skill can produce. A very great variety 
is offered, ur special Communion Catalogue will 
prove of interest to church authorities. Sent on request. 


Ask for ** Special Catalogue 66." 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


WEW YORK 


Revised Edition, Just Issued. 


The New 
Congregational Manual 


BY 
REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


Has elicited hundreds of letters like the following : 


A Prominent College President says: 

“T have read it with great interest and satisfaction» It 
seems to me everything that such a book should be, com- 
prehensive, clear, sensible and wise.’’ 


A Noted Eastern Pastor says: 

“T had thought that no satisfactory manual could be 
written in this time of transition. I see now how import- 
ant it is that this should have been done, and just at this 
time. Every minister ought to own it.” 


One of our most prominent Laymen says: 

‘* Valuable as this book must be to ministers, it is the 
only book I know that tells just what the lovanes of our de- 
nomination need to know.” 


If we printed all the letters which we have received in 
praise of this book at the rate of three a week, it would 
take us two years to publish them. But the above. are 
fair samples, 

You will want this book at the fall meetings of your 
association, and at the National Council. 


SPECIAL. Send one dollar and receive the book 
bound in full leather—the regular $1.50 edition. 
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The Story of the American 
Board 


BY 
WILLIAM E. STRONG 


T so happens that in this year 
1910, when a new tide of for- 
eign missionary interest is flooding 
America, the oldest foreign mission- 
ary society of the land, the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for . 
Foreign Missions, celebrates its 
centenary. There is therefore a 
double timeliness to this volume 
written. by the Board’s Editorial 
Secretary, in which the histery of its first hundred 
years is briefly told. The book is not a dry recital 
of successive facts, but a story, full of life and move- 
ment. On its pages breathes the romance of the great — 
adventure ; figures of heroic men and women appear in - 
quick succession. Great crises on these battlefields of 
the Kingdom and the daily round of life at a single 
station are both pictured. The progress of the organ- 
ization at home and abroad, so set forth, is the record 
of an unfolding life; it has the charm. of personal his- 
tory.. The book is enriched with numerous illustra- 
tions of historical interest and: with a series of new 
and specially prepared colored maps, portraying both - 
the field as a whole and the several missions. 


Bound in cloth. 600. pages 


Price $7.75 net. Postage 18 cents 
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Real Reltgton 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


ier Brotherly Talks to the 
Average Man on Clean and 

Useful Living. 

This is a book for the man in the 
street in the midst of the noise and 
strife of the rushing twentieth cen- 
tury and in danger of being swamped 
by the materialism and pessimism 
about him. ‘These cheer-laden talks 
are from a man with a heart to other men carrying 
their burdens, struggling with doubts and fears, but 
yearning for the better things. 


Contents 


THE LUCK OF THE ROAD 

THE DRUMMER’S SUNDAY 

LIFH ON BASY STREET 

WHEN IS A MAN OLD? 

THH GOOD LISTENER 

THE CHARM OF THE IMPOS— 
SIBLE 

THH RESERVES’ IN 
NATURE 

SNAP JUDGMENTS 

WHEN UNDPR FIRE 

ALL HAIL TO THH 
WINNER 

THE MOTHER’S PART 

ONE GOOD LIFE 

HUMAN DERELICTS 

THE ART OF APPRECIATION 

AUTOMATIC VIRTUES 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A GOOD 


HUMAN 


BREAD 


THE BURIED LIFD 

ON LETTING ONESELF GO 

THD ARL OF WORKING WITH 
OTHERS 

WHY GO TO CHURCH? 

HUMAN BDHINGS AS LINKS 

THE CONSIDERATE MAN 

ON WALKING UP TO OUR 
PROBLEMS 

WHY DOES NOT THH WORLD 
GET ON FASTER? 

THE STANDSTILLS OF LIF 

WHERE DO PEOPLE GO WHEN 
THEY DIB? 

MOMENTOUS TODAY 

THE FOLLY OF STAYING MAD 

A MAN AND HIS ECHO 

CARRYING THINGS THROUGH 

THE QUBSTION WHY 


TIME 

Bound in boards similar to ‘‘ Letters on the Great- 
ness and Simplicity of the Christian Faith,” and con- 
taining 194 pages. Price 75 cents net. 
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The Story of the Amertean 
Board 


BY 
WILLIAM E. STRONG 


T so happens that in this. year 
1910, when a new tide of for- 
eign missionary interest is flooding 
America, the oldest foreign mission-* 
ary society of the land, the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, celebrates its 
centenary. There is therefore a 
double timeliness to this volume 
written by the Board’s Editorial 
Secretary, in which the history of its first hundred 
years is briefly told. The book is not a dry recital 
of successive facts, but a story, full of life and move- 
ment. On its pages breathes the romance of the great 
adventure ; figures of heroic men and women appear in 
quick succession. Great crises on these battlefields of 
the Kingdom and the daily round of life at a single 
station are both pictured. The progress of the organ- 
ization at home and abroad, so set forth, is the record 
of an unfolding life; it has the charm of personal his- 
tory. The book is enriched with numerous illustra- 
tions of historical interest and with a series of new 
and specially prepared colored ‘maps, portraying both 
the field as a whole and the several missions. 


Bound in cloth. 
Price $7.75 net. 


600 pages 
Postage 18 cents 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Children’s Pulpit 


BY 
EDWIN HALLOCK BYINGTON 


Bound in dark red with titles in gold. 
Attractively printed. 104 pages. 


Price 75 cents net 


An unusually successful series of addresses for 
children published each week during the past year 
in Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World. As 
the titles given below indicate, these informal little 
talks are on themes which appeal immediately to a 
child, and in concise and picturesque manner give 
helpful suggestions for his daily life. 

Some of the subjects are as follows: 


The Relatives of Profanity 
Being Contrary 
Snowflake Feet 

Table Manners 

Keep Sixty-Eight 

The Lazy Man’s Lion 
The Snow Drop Spirit 
Being Called 

Palm Sunday Clothes 
Getting Breakfast 

The Snowstorm Gardener 
The Home Stretch 


Owning up 

The Finest Medicine in the 
World ; 

Conquering the Darkness 

The Boy Jesus 

Grandparents 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

Giving a Vacation 

The Rambler-Rose Family 

Praying Outdoors 

Partners of Jesus 

Cup or Sieve 

Being Left Out 
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The Cap and Gown 


College Addresses Delivered 


BY 
CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


GUAREITEN by a man who has 
been a college boy himself, 
and remembers just how it feels. 
These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the “joyous and 
confident company arrayed or about 
to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown,’ ” 
which the author addresses. With 
pointed anecdote, and witty phrase, 
a telling knack of presentation, and a consecrated pur- 
pose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the heart of 


the young man and woman as they stand at the outset 


of a career. 


There is no suggestion of preaching. Rather is it 


the frank expression of a man who knows fraternities 
and athletics from the inside, and appreciates the best 
of present day college life. It is, in short, a book 


that every college graduate will read with keen inter- 
‘est, often tempered, no doubt, with regret that he did 
not read it while in college ; a book which every father — 


will want to buy for his son; and — what means much 
more —a book which every father’s son will want to 
read for himself. 


Bound in cloth with appropriate 
design. Price $1.00 net 


224 pages. 
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EDWARD A. STEINER 


Author of 
“ The Immigrant Tide,’ etc, 


AgainsttheCurrent 


Simple Chapters from a Complex Life 


Dr. Steiner has portrayed some 
of the pictures which stand out 
most vividly from the background 
of his early boyhood, and which 
influenced him in his subsequent 
development. 


Cloth, net, $1.25 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


*“*Everybody’s 
Lonesome”’ 


A True Fairy Story 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller 


“Tells a wonderful secret, worth 
a fortune to its possessor in happi- 
ness; and Mary Alice did noble 
work in passing her secret on. 
No one will read this happily op- 
timistic book without being the 
better for it.”— Book News. 


12mo, cloth, net 75 cents 


WINIFRED HESTON 


A BluestocKing 
in India 
“Not Kipling himself has so 


well pictured India and compelled 
realization of its beauty, power, 


mystery, degradation, as this 
charming story-teller.’”’ — Hart- 
Jord Courant, 


Net, $1.00 


MELVILLE CHATER 


The Eternal 
_ Rose 


‘Reaches that coveted goal, 
something new under the sun,’ 
It’s a daring story of old-world 
mysticism in matter-of-fact, busy, 
everyday New York.”—Sz?, Lowzs 
Post-Dispatch. 


Net, $1.00 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.; CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


‘ e - HASTINGS, 
Main Office & Works p-.0. Kenda! Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
H ASTINGS 


Correspondence Solicited 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN’S 


Baedeker to Matrimony 
“‘Little Problems of Married 
e 99 t 
Life 
‘‘Shrewd observation, a wise, sunny philosophy, 
and sound common sense, of more value than tons of 


contemporary ‘ problem novels.’ ’? —Living Age. 
Net, $1.00 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


The Heart of Happiness 


The Blessed Life as Revealed in the Beatitudes 


A devotional study of the Béatitudes in the original 
and pénetrating style which was so peculiarly this 
author’s own. A more penetrating and unhackneyed 
treatment of the Beatitudes would be dfficult to 
find. Decorated in Colors. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, 
net, $1.00 
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CHILDREN 
LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 


Old Testament Stories for 
Little Children 


More ‘‘ Kindergarten Stories ’’ in language little tots 
can takein. ‘‘ Insight; imagination, graphic fancy and 
tender love combined with faithfulness to Scriptures,” 
—Western Recorder. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 


W. D. MURRAY 


Bible Stories to Tell Children 


W. D. Murray makes these stories actually real to 
children of all ages, so that they come to realize what 
these familiar heroes must have felt and said. 

Illustrated, net, $1.00 


MARY STEWART 


Tell Me a True Story 


Tales of Bible Heroes for Children of Today 


A new volume of Bible Stories for the Children’s 
Hour, which comes at once into deserved popularity. 
Henry vAN Dykz says, “It brings the meaning of 
Christianity to the children’s level.” PatTTERSON 
DuBots says, “ At the top ofall the Bible story-books 
for children.”” Henry Stoane Corrin says, “‘A 
fascinating book, much needed, a treasure.” 

Illustrated, net, $1.25 


MASS. 


Co. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. . 


’ Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Around the World 


Southbound 


The Canaries, South Africa, Johannesburg (Gold 
Mines), Kimberley (Diamond Mines), Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi, Tasmania, New Zealand 
(the earth’s wonderland). Australia, the Phil- 
ippines, China, Japan and Honolulu. 


ECYPT 


GREECE AND TURKEY 
THE HOLY LAND AND THE NILE 


The out-of-the-way and unfamiliar nooks and Cor- 
ners—arrangements rather exclusives 


CALIFORNIA TOUR NOV, 15 


Membership Limited.. 
Programs Free by Mail. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 


306 Washington Street, near to Old South Church, Boston 
295 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of “St. Cuthbert’s,” ete. 


The Handicap 


A Novel of Pioneer Days 


\ 

A story of a life noble in spite 
of environment and heredity, and 
a struggle against odds which will 
appeal to all who love the ele- 
ments of strength in life. 


Net, $1.20 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


Author of 
“Dr, Luke of the Labrador”? 


Billy Topsail and 
Company 


“Billy Topsail has delighted 
many boy readers, who will find 
the new one just as full of the 
unusual and most entertaining 
doings of Billy and his boy friends 
as its predecessors.” — Vew York 


Times. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Down to the Sea 


‘* Spontaneous, instinctive, con- 
taining stories of some of the 
things seen and done, the men 
Dr. Grenfell has known and the 
things they have done, as he has 
cruised along the Labrador coast.”” 
— New York Times. 


Net, $1.00 


HUGH BLACK 


Comfort 


Uniform with “ Friendship” 
and “Work” 


Hugh Black’s new volume is 
the third of the famous ‘‘Gift 
Trio.”’ In his most sympathetic 
vein the author unfolds the con- 
solations that may be derived from 
the Gospel of Comfort, the After 
Look, the Burden of the Past, 
Sorrow and Insight, etc. 

Net, $1.50 


New Sixteen Page List of New Books Free. 
TORONTO, LONDON, 


EDINBURGH 


1005 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


Sapeine 


Rerearnes en 


version of the Bible ever produced. 
will be sent on application to the publishers.) 
For the same reasons, and for its simplicity and accuracy, the American Standard has 


been adopted by, and is the basis of all lesson comments in the Sunday school publications 
of the following 3 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is used and recommended by'the Presidents and Professors of all the leading Colleges fand 
Theological Seminaries in the United States, because it is the most authentic and correct 
(A complete list of these names and commendations 


Great Religious Denominations 


Baptists 


Congregationalists 


The Brethren 
Universalists 


Presbyterians 

United Presbyterians 
Reformed Church 
Lutherans 


"{Cethodists 

United Brethren 
Church of Disciples 
Evangelical Church 


Siypucay 


DARD 
Sh; i 


NELSON 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., 
says: “Am using that edition con- 
stantly. It is by far and away 
the best translation that we have 
had.” 


Endorsed by the American Bible Society 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, says: “It is the same old 
Bible that our fathers and fore- 
fathers read and treasured.” 


Rey. Benjamin W. Bacon, D. D., 
Litt.,D., LL.D., Yale Divinity 
School, says: “I regard the 
American Standard Bible as rep- 
resenting the best form of the 
English Text.” 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Secretary of the International 
Lesson Committee, says: “The 
most perfect. English Bible in 
existence.” 


Rey. R. A. Torrey, D.D., says: 
“Tam satisfied that it is the most 
accurate and satisfactory render- 
ing in English of the original 
Scripture.” 


Since the year 1816, the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY has published only the King 
James Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing the great value of the work of the American Com- 
mittee, and to meet the demands of Churches and Sunday schools, the Society has recently had 
its charter amended so as to enable it to publish the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE. 

This endorsement of the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE by the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY em- 


phasizes the great importance of this work, and is in harmony with all the other great religious 
authorities. 


READ THESE COMMENDATIONS 


Wilbert W. White, President of 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
says: ‘ We use exclusively the 
American Revised Bible in our 
School.” 


The New International Graded Series of Lessons is based on the Text of the American Standard Bible. 


Bible used in the Adult Bible Classes and by the Teachers’ Training Classes. 


All styles of binding and various sizes of type, so that the needs of every one can be supplied in this version. 


A postal card will bring an interesting and instructive booklet, free. 


THOMAS NELSON (&-SONS, 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee— Bible Publishers for over 50 years, 
383K Fourth Avenue, New York 


It is also the 


Prices 35 cents to $20. 


Educational 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MouuTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLHAN, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. : 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(8) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph.D. may be obtained by 
students. Term opens Sep’ t. 29th. For catalogue address 
Prof. Edward L, Curtis, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H, ROBSON, Head Master. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Congregationalist, 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any svhool or college 


whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 


no expense to the subscribers. 
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Team Work in Congregationalism 


UR denominational meetings in Boston during the 
() last and present weeks have been marked by the 
purpose to do things. This was the outstanding 
feature of the meetings of the American Board. Its present 
strength was contrasted with its apparently feeble begin- 


nhings a century ago with the clear purpose to direct atten- 


tion to the greater work of the coming century. The re- 
motest parts of the world do not now seem so far beyond 
the transforming influence of the Christ in us as did the 
nearest non-Christian community to those advocates of for- 
eign missions a hundred years ago. 

The sending out of forty new missionaries, the largest 
number ever commissioned in any one year, the announce- 
ment of special gifts of nearly a million and a quarter 
dollars for endowments of educational institutions, the 
tidings brought by missionaries of open doors in all lands, 
of hospitals, schools, colleges enlarging in numbers and use- 
fulness, were all expressions of the will to do things and 
of the joy in doing them to serve men and nations. 

The meetings of our other benevolent societies were alive 


with the same spirit, strengthened by a deeper sense of ‘ 


responsibility to do good to our own kin and country, to 
neighbors in all America of every class. The Brotherhood, 
bringing to the National Council for the first time in its 
history a noble army of men in youth and in the prime of 
life, expressed the same purpose to do things. 

If we Congregationalists are going to do great things, 
we must do them together. This is the one specific truth 
of greatest importance to be learned and laid to heart by 
us all from these meetings. This was the underlying im- 
pulse which animated the hearings in Ford Hall and the 
discussions in the Council last Saturday of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Twenty-five on Polity. Whatever 
may be the judgment of any of those present concerning 
changes proposed, the aim of those advocating these changes 
is to strengthen the whole denomination. It is not to 
benefit one society at the expense of others or to exalt any 
There is an enthusiasm 
for the whole body of churches, a desire to realize denomi- 
national. unity and a confidence in our ability to do things 
when we do them together greater than we have seen before. 

Hyvery Congregationalist who loves and believes in Con- 
gregationalism will welcome and foster this spirit. He will 
value the work of the whole body more than the work of 
any part of it, however dear that part may be to him. No 
one society can forward the work of our denomination 
unless its leaders and supporters are genuinely interested 
in the prosperity of its sister societies. Section cannot work 
against section or in indifference to other sections without 
loss to the whole body instead of gain to any part of it. 
New England Congregationalists have sent their gifts and 
prayers after their brethren who emigrated westward to 
found new communities, and have been more enriched by 
that service than those whom they served. Not only the 
sections of the Middle West, but those of the Far West are 
stronger today than New England was when it generously 
helped them to lay foundations as far as the Pacific coast. 
Even the Congregationalism of the South is growing in an 
independence of utterance which presages material self- 
support. 

This growth is to be a real gain to Congregationalism 
because it is to be accompanied by a greater sense of un- 
selfishness and unity. Would the Congregationalists of the 


West take the lead in administration? We in the East must 
rejoice to share the quickening impulses of our brethren in 
Illinois and Missouri and Texas and California. Nor should 
they forget that the West needs the East for its real ad- 
vancement as much now as it did when it drew from the 
older churches a much larger membership, and proportion- 
ately larger gifts for bringing Western churches to self- 
support. 

We may differ as to the relative value of methods of 
organization, but the purpose to reorganize the denomina- 
tion so as to unify it is vital, must be cherished by all, 
and surely will not be marred by genuine Congregational- 
ists through unwillingness to co-operate unless they can 
have their own plans adopted. While the best plans would 
fail lacking wise and devoted men to carry them on, it is 
not to be expected that any plans devised by intelligent 
Congregationalists with the unselfish purpose to do our 
common work can bring ill, to the body, so long as one 
purpose controls all. 

One great result of these meetings to be sought for and 
prayed for is the enlarged cultivation of parochial unselfish- 
ness. We have emphasized the truth from Christ’s lips, 
“One is your Master.” He laid yet greater emphasis on his 
words which are not yet fully understood, “and all ye are 
brethren.” In that knowledge the task will be easier of 
every delegate to the American Board and the other societies 
and the National Council and the Brotherhood to interest 
every member of every Congregational church in doing the 
things we aim to do together. The task is a definite one, 
to get into the remotest sections of our denominational body, 
and by means of information, sympathy, enthusiasm and 
assurance of great results to get each one to do something 
toward the things we are determined to do together. 

The doing of these things is to be voluntary. We must 
never forget that Congregationalists cannot force brethren 
to do works of love for men. The will to do, like the will 
to know, brings revelations that are great rewards. They 
are not discovered through unwilling service. 

The doing of these things together must be for the joy 
in doing them. We are not to consider our work and our 
giving at all as sacrifice. It will not be if we appreciate 
what we are doing together. Weshall use our time, strength 
and money for great objects of building up Christ’s kingdom 
as men use time and money for automobiles, fer travel, for 
education for the purpose of self-development. Such service 
to bring people out of the shadows of ignorance, selfishness, 
poverty, oppression, narrow-mindedness and unhappiness 


‘ unites us to those who work by our side, and brings us into 


touch with those who carry our banner in Christ’s naine 
in other lands. We can thus share their burdens and 
victories. ra 

This Fourteenth National Council has brought a larger 
vision to Congregationalists than any of its predecessors. 
We want every member of every church to know and to 
share in it. Let pastors tell it to their people. Let them 
assemble in prayer meetings to consider it. Let the tasks 
before our denomination in one way or another be put before 
every member of it. 

To choose wise leaders and then to sustain their work, 
and to follow them with interest, sympathy and prayer in 
every field at home and abroad is to insure the growth and in- 
spiration of the whole denomination and, through its larger 
life, of the whole Church of Christ throughout the world. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H. Md All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 17 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The rehearing of the Tobacco and Standard Oil cases is post- 
poned until there shall be a full bench by the Supreme Court. 
Their hearing is set down for Jan. 3. 


The Atlantic Air Voyage 


Mr. Walter Wellman, with five companions, starts from Atlantic 
City in his dirigible balloon America, headed toward Europe. 


The Columbus Strike 


The strike of railway employees in Columbus, O., ends in the 
defeat of the strikers. All but forty of them will be reinstated 
by the company. 


Forest Fires 


The forest fires on the Canadian border in Minnesota continue, 
several towns being destroyed and many lives lost. 


The Postal Deficit 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock predicts that before the end of 
the fiscal year the post-office department will have become self- 
supporting. 
Alaska Land Frauds 

Seven claimants to coal lands in Alaska are indicted for fraud 
by a Federal district court. 
Customs Arrests 


One of the largest art firms in New York, with international 
business, is charged with undervaluation of art objects, and the 
American partners are arrested. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Canada and Reciprocity 


Premier Laurier, in an important address, declares for trade 
reciprocity with the United States. 


A West Indian Hurricane 


A hurricane sweeps over the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico, 
destroying much of the tobacco crop in Western Cuba and doing 
great damage in Havana and elsewhere. 


The Election in Chili 


Ramon Baros Luco, candidate of the Liberal party, is elected 
President of Chili in succession to acting-President Emiliano 
Figueroa. 


Crossing the English Channel by the Air Route 


The French dirigible balloon Clement-Bayard crosses the channel 
from Compeigne to London in six hours, with six persons on board. 
Two airmen in biplanes fly from Paris to Brussels, one of 
them returning immediately to his starting point. 


French Labor Troubles 


The employees of the French northern and eastern railroads 
go on strike, involving some 80,000 men. The government calls 
many of the strikers for emergency military service and the strike 
fails. 


Portuguese Religious Orders Barred 
Italy and Spain adopt measures to prevent the religious orders 
expelled from Portugal from settling within their bounds. 


\ 


Chinese Banking Troubles 


Two native banks in Shanghai fail as a result of wide specu- 
lation which has involved the Chinese bankers and their clients. 


The Death Roll 


Senator Jonathah P. Dolliver of Iowa, one of the strongest 
debaters in the Senate and a leader of progressive Republicanism. 
Larkin G. Mead, sculptor, whose works are admired in many 
cities of the United States. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, poet, author, 
leader and example of good works. 
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Comment on Current Events 


The Boston Meetings 


Ten days of oratory and fellowship, ten days of patient, 
careful attention to denominational business, a massing of 
Congregational assets and interests in such a way, that they 
could not fail to be cheering and impressive—such in epitome 
have been the Boston meetings of which our pages this week 
bear ample evidence. They have not only exhibited the re- 
sources and defined more clearly the mission of Congregation- 
alism, but they have heartened hundreds for the steady, every- 
day pull. As the tidings of what was said and done reach the 
ehurches, the life of the denomination as a whole will receive 
abiding impulses toward better service. It has been worth 
much to assemble in one place pastors, laymen, administrators, 
educators, the prominent leaders in various fields, as well as 
multitudes of the rank and file. Their talk with one another 
by the way and the numerous little side meetings of the week 
were no less valuable in the way of promoting understanding 
and fellowship than the many public, formal meetings. 


* 


A Unified Fellowship 

The one issue which occasioned vigorous debate, and ulti- 
mately divided the Council into majority and minority groups, 
was not of the nature to provoke permanent resentments or 
to cause protracted and unfortunate strife in days to come. 
It has served to show that men of different schools of thought 
and methods of action are one in their unselfish devotion to 
the common work of our churches. So, all in all, the net result 
of the Boston meetings—the American Board anniversary, the 
Brotherhood convention and decisive action by the Council 
itself—begets hope for the future of the denomination and of 
its different organizations. Congregationalism was never more 


determined or more able to touch with power the life of the . 


world than it is today. 


Fd 


The American Board Centennial 
Right in the center of last week’s series of meetings was 
the interesting and brilliant celebration of the centennial of 


the American Board. We devote large space this week to its 
proceedings day by day, for we wish to have our churches 
generally learn the drift and feel the uplift of this remarkable 
anniversary. It brought together the largest audiences of the 
week, who were more than rewarded by the splendid series of 
addresses from leaders of Christian thought and activity like 
President King, Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Drs. Jefferson, 
Mott and Speer. It gave the missionaries a merited place of 
prominence, and their sincere and often burning words will 
linger long in the ears of those who heard them. It culminated 
in one of the most impressive farewell sessions in the history 
of the American Board, when young recruits were speeded on 
their way with the solemn, thrilling words of President Fitch 
and Dr. Gordon ringing in their ears. Throughout the three 
days the element of self-glorification was kept in abeyance. 
Profound gratitude for the achievements of the century was 
constantly linked with a deep sense of obligation arising from 
yet unfinished tasks. The financial showing for the Board was 
most gratifying. We are evidently at the beginning of an era 
when it is to have, as it ought to have, larger funds at its 
disposal. We congratulate the Board on an anniversary which 
has not only put down a notable milestone, but has erected a 
goal for the future toward which we are summoned to move 
at once and courageously by all the traditions and incitements 
of the past. 


Bd 


Columbus Day in Boston 

The first keeping of Columbus Day as a public holiday in 
Massachusetts began, as we anticipated it must, as a field day 
for the Roman Catholic military organizations and an adver- 
tisement for that church. It was an impressive proof of the 
tenacity and loyalty of young men and of the crowds, partly 
to the religious and partly to the race idea, the Italians and 
Portuguese of the city taking the leading place. Some 50,000 
men were in the ranks and were reviewed by the President, 
the Governor and, on other stands, by the Mayor of the city 
and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston. The latter 
preached a sermon in which he lauded Columbus as the highest 
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type of a religious hero, and claimed that the Roman Catholic 
Church was the only power that can weld the numerous races 
of our conglomerate life into a new American type. That 
Archbishop O’Connell has an ideal of the coming American we 
do not doubt, but it certainly is not precisely the ideal of the 
majority of present Americans, nor do we believe it is that 
of the more intelligent among the Roman Catholic laity. This 
may suggest the central and moving power in his ideal. He 
said: = 
“Short-sighted statesmen of the present time ignore the 


‘history of the past, and seek to create a prejudice in those 


countries against ecclesiastics and all that they represent. 
They forget the past and they fail to remember, too, that his- 
tory repeats itself. And if in the providence of God Italy and 
Spain had the golden age and gave birth to achievements which 
by their magnificence dazzled the world, precisely at that time 
when ecclesiastics stood in place and power, and when Catho- 
licity held primacy over minds and hearts, how fatuous it is in 
these days to try to deceive the peoples by representing the 
church as the enemy of civilization and progress.” 

No sober-minded man represents the church as the enemy of 
civilization and progress in America today. It is clericalism 
that is the enemy. The world has made up its mind not to be 
ruled by priests of any name. History does repeat itself. 
When any nation changes its mind in this respect and returns 
to the days of clerical supremacy which Archbishop O’Connell 
lauds so enthusiastically—the days of the Spanish extermina- 
tion of the Indians and of the Inquisition—it will be headed 
straight toward that abyss of humiliation and impotence to 
which clerical power and bigotry led Spain after the discovery 
of America and France under the third Napoleon. 


* 
The Balance of Powers in American Development 


We have many difficult elements to deal with in our national 
life, and owe much, under God’s providential care, to the 
manner in which they balance and offset each other. The 
prevalence of English as our national speech, for example, we 


“owe in part to the fact that our immigrants have not all been 


of one tongue. The man or the community in America that 
speaks only French, or German, or Swedish, is doomed to iso- 
lation and impotence. We do not wonder that strong men 
like Archbishop O’Connell are gratified by the solidarity of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and dream of shaping America 
politically through the loyalty of its members. But in pro- 
portion as this loyalty becomes a blind obedience it ceases to 
be a power. In proportion as the leaders keep their followers 
in isolation, they keep them from influence upon the final 
American type. That school-boy from a parochial school of 
whom a correspondent of the New York Hvening Post tells, 
who had been taught that Washington was a Roman Catholic, 
is not likely to contribute much to the formation of the coming 
American ideals. The priests who now, by the express com- 
mands of the supreme head of the church, are to be forbidden 
to. read newspapers and reviews while preparing for their 
work will never become a part of the true stream of tendency 
in America. Men who are in the stream are influenced by the 
stream. The Roman Catholic Church in America has been 
vitally, if unconsciously influenced by the life about it. The 
future shows it as a great conservative force in our politics. 
But even its high ecclesiastics are divided in their party 
loyalty. The day that sees its positive attempt to marshal its 
members as a political unit will see its disintegration as a 
political force of the first magnitude. The same is true of the 
Labor movement. The attempt the other day to bring it into 
politics in Massachusetts as an organized party failed igno- 
miniously. Its supporters are not merely labor men, they are 


citizens with other imterests and allegiances, some of them: 


Republicans, some Democrats, some Socialists, some Roman 
Catholics, others Congregationalists or agnostics. The real 


' American is too broadminded to be the slave of a single motive. 
And in the ; 


He has been trained to think and weigh reasons. 
balance of motives our new Americanism will be developed. 


& 


The New York Political Campaign 

The political situation in New York continues to hold the 
interested attention of the country. Mr. Stimson, the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor, said in a speech in New York 
City that President Taft had authorized him to say that “this 
New York campaign has nothing whatever to do with the 


‘and dislike of reform. 
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nomination of a Republican candidate for President in 1912.” 
Tt would be well for Mr. Stimson’s chances of election if this 
extraordinary and unprecedented assurance from the President 
of the United States carried conviction. For his chances of 
election are endangered by the defection of Republicans who 
have persuaded themselves that Republican success this year 
implies an indorsement of the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt in 
1912. Public demands that Mr. Roosevelt shall decisively with- 
draw his name from consideration as a candidate in that year 
are another extraordinary feature of the campaign. No one 
expects that he will heed this demand. He has begun a speak- 
ing tour through the state with the slogan, “Wall Street and 
Tammany Hall have struck hands.” Candidate Dix cries out 
against the iniquities of the tariff. Candidate Stimson retorts 
that the wall-paper firm of which Candidate Dix is the head 
appealed to Congress to increase the duties on foreign wall 
paper competing with its product. All these unusual features 
of the campaign are interesting, but they, after all, have little 
to do with the real question before the people of the state, 
which is to imsure a continuance of the good work of Governor 
Hughes and the more complete purification of the state gov- 
ernment. The position of the voters on either side seems diffi- 
cult. The men who propose to give the state government to 
the Democrats as a means of weakening Roosevelt as a candi- 
date two years hence are making, we think, a serious mistake 
in strategy. Mr. Roosevelt, if nominated, will owe his nomina- 
tion to the West. And he will be far stronger and more radical 
if the West regards him as a martyr to Eastern conservatism 
On the other hand, the intelligent New 
York Democrat must face the fact that while Dix will prob- 
ably make a good executive if elected, the rest of the ticket is 
a Tammany creation the success of which would put the Tam- 
many boss in control of the patronage of the state for two 
years. The interest of the state and not the nation should 
determine the result. 


Sd 


Political Happenings 

‘Pennsylvania this year has three candidates for governor. 
The Democrat has been asked to resign by his own party 
leaders, the Republican has just been charged by a Philadel- 
phia newspaper, The North American, with having been for 
some time president and director of a fraudulent business con- 
cern. The Fusion candidate is said to be without hope of 
election. Mr. Tener, the Republican, has denied the alleged 
participation in fraud in general. terms, but cannot deny the 
facts of his relation to the suspected National Public Utilities 
Corporation. Before making the exposure the North American 
called upon Mr. Tener to resign from the ticket. Self-respect- 
ing Pennsylvanians can hardly feel proud of the Keystone State 
under these conditions. In Massachusetts there is still at the 
time of writing no prospect of an agreement among the Demo- 
cratic factions on a candidate for governor. In Tennessee, 
Governor Patterson has been compelled to withdraw from the 
Democratic ticket and Senator Robert L. Taylor has been sub- 
stituted. Senator Taylor has served three terms as governor 
and is well known for his earlier habit of campaigning with 
a fiddle. Significantly, he has said nothing about retirement 
from the Senate, but the Democrats suspect an agreement, in 
case of his election, of aid in sending Governor Patterson of 
the many pardons to Washington in his place. The Republican 
candidate, Captain Hooper, still has the support of the inde- 
pendent Democrats. In New Jersey President Wilson is tour- 
ing the state and winning applause as an eloquent and con- 
vinecing stump speaker. His election seems to be assured. 
Senator Beveridge and would-be Senator Kern are stumping 
Indiana in a lively fight for the succession that puts the con- 
test for governor in the shade. The temperance issue plays a 
large part here. Senator LaFollette’s sudden and severe ill- 
ness has given a temporary check to the Wisconsin campaign. 
The orator is abroad in the land and the people are listening— 
and thinking. An American election is seldom finally deter- 
mined by noise. 


& 


Disciplining the Railroads 

The idea is popular in many parts of the country that the 
railroads are getting the people’s money and that lower pas- 
senger and freight rates mean a gain to the public. In a 
measure this may be true, but a good many persons are stock- 
holders in the roads without knowing it. In six eastern states, 
for example, the savings banks hold railroad securities amount- 
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ing to $614,648,728. That means that the 6,140,372 depositors 
in these banks have on an average over one hundred dollars 
each invested in the railroads and depending on their prosperity 
for continued dividends. Hducational institutions and insur- 
ance companies have large sums held in trust for their constit- 
uents. Life insurance companies alone, whose money is that 
of the persons holding policies with them, had $668,262,896 in- 
vested in these securities three years ago and probably the 
amount is larger now. These figures may suggest to our read- 
ers that the number of stockholders in railroad companies is 
very much larger than the lists on the books of these com- 
panies. Railroad employees have waked up to the fact that 
they cannot rely on increased wages unless the railroads they 
work for have money to pay them. A larger public seems 
hardly yet to realize that it has any other relations with the 
roads except to get their service at the lowest possible rates. 
This is no argument in favor of allowing railroads or any 
other corporations to-impose extortionate prices on their patrons, 
but it may suggest that fair dealing is in the long run for the 
advantage of all classes in the community.’ 


& 

Prison Sunday 

President Taft, in his address before the Prison Congress 
recently, warned the public against sentimentality in their 
consideration of the needs and wrongs of the’ prisoner. There 
was little of that in the deliberations of the congress. There 
should be nothing of it in what our ministers have to say on 
Oct. 23, when they remind their congregations that it is Prison 
Sunday. We must steadily keep in. mind that the purpose of 
our penal systems is healing and not vengeful. The men and 
women under sentence, most of them young, are the wards of 
the state. They must be restrained, but they have not passed 
beyond the range of hope. Often in the past our prisons have 
been schools of crime. The Christians in every community 
must see to it that they are so no longer. The dismissed 
prisoner must not be regarded as an outcast, to whom the 
ehance of work and social recognition is denied. On the one 
hand, we have children’s courts, the probation system and the 
societies that are ready to help the man as he leaves the prison 
gate. On the other, we are coming to recognize that there is 
an insanity or heredity of crime that must be guarded against 
and not allowed to perpetuate itself in time to come. We can- 
not all visit the prisoner. But we all owe it to Christ to think 
both justly and considerately of his suffering and his needs. 
It is a reproach to a Christian to be wholly ignorant and care- 
less of the method by which our own community deals with 
its ‘sinners against law. 


* 


The Census Returns 

The exact estimate of our population by the new census 
enumerators is not yet officially made, but it will go well above 
90,000,000, putting us next to Russia among the great powers 
of the world. The center of population—that ideal spot which 
has an equal number of Americans east and west and north and 
south of it—is not yet fixed, but if it moves much in any 
direction we suppose it will go a little south of its present 
location. The returns from cities have dealt in percentages 
as well as returns of actual population, and show increases 
quite out of proportion to the rural neighborhoods. Jowa, for 
example, a state with rich farm lands and few large cities, has 
made ne gain. Delaware has lost outside of the cities. Ver- 
mont gains slightly, but altogether in centers of industry. This 
fact goes along with the return from our foreign commerce, 
which shows that this year, for the first time in our history, 
we are exporting more manufactured goods than products of 
the soil. Industrial cities of the newer growth, like New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Birmingham, Ala., have much more than doubled 
their population. A certain scattering of industries shows 
here and there, as in the case of Pittsburg, which has fewer 
people than ten years ago. On the other hand, Cleveland, its 
near rival, has grown fast, owing in part, no doubt, to its lake- 
borne commerce. The returns as they have been given out do 
not throw much light on the vital question of the distribution 
of our immigrants, but indicate their crowding together in the 
industrial centers. Yet in Massachusetts at least we hear of 
an ever increasing transfer of farm land to immigrants or their 
children. There is nothing in the returns to suggest that the 
problem of home missions, in either its urban or rural form, is 
becoming easier or less vital to our stability as a Christian 
nation of high aims and hope for the future. 
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The End of the Columbus Strike 


It is easy to dam a river at the source, but at the outlet it 
must lose itself either in the sea or in the sands.: What the 
industrial world most wants in this day of strikes and rumors 
of strikes is some adequate means of daming the streams of 
misunderstanding at the source. The Columbus, Ohio, street 
car strike has now lost itself in the sands in an inglorious end- 
ing. The company will reinstate all but about forty of the men. 
But the men have not merely lost three months’ wages, they 
come out of the fight with the feeling of bitterness that inevi-. 
tably accompanies defeat and with a record of violence which 
has put a stigma on their city and affected the reputation of its 
officials and even of the state. There should be some method 
of settling these outflows of war at the source. The same 
lesson is written plainly upon the history of the great lockout 
in the cotton trade of Wngland, where, as in Columbus, the 
dispute arose over the discharge of*a man by a single mill. 
We are not in a position to pass judgment upon the decision of 
the employers in either case. But from the general point of 
view of the public the lesson is plain. These economic wastes 
and wars under a wise system of management will not be 
allowed to get started, without at least a chance for deliberate 
consideration of all the interests involved. To paraphrase a 
famous quotation : 


“But war’s a game which, were the public wise, 
Employers and employees would not play at.” 


* 


The Episcopal Convention 

The Episcopal Convention, as at Richmond three years ago, 
fought a drawn battle over the change of name of the denom- 
ination. In the House of Deputies, where the clerical and Jay 
delegates vote separately, the result is determined by the sum 
of dioceses and divided dioceses are counted in the negative, 
the present name was retained by the majority of a single dio- 
cese. An interesting reason for rejecting the change, which 
proposed to omit the word Protestant and to add an explana-. 
tion that the Episcopal Church was part of the Holy Catholic 
Church, was given by Rey. Carl EH. Grammer of Philadelphia 
in the course of the debate. ‘There is no question,” he said, 
“of the Protestantism of the Methodists or the Baptists, and 
they do not need to use the name ‘Protestant’ in their titles. 
But there are some in our church whose Protestantism is not 
greatly manifest, and we need the word.” ‘The action of the 
bishops in regard to the appointment of suffragan bishops 
which we reported last week was reversed and the constitution 
amended to permit the election of these assistant bishops. The 
pressure for this action came from the large dioceses where 
the bishops are overworked but,no division of diocese is at 
present desired. The bishops appointed a commission to study 
the question of adding a form of service for the anointing of 
the sick “with a view to their restoration to health,” thus dis- 
tinguishing the end in view carefully from the Roman rite of 
“extreme unction.”. The proposal of a world’s conference of 
Christian churches on the lines of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference on questions relating to the faith and order of the 
Church of Christ opens a wide vista. We see no reason why 
such a conference might not focus the attention of the churches 
and make the conditions of the problem clearer to their mem- 
bers. We, for our part, would heartily welcome such a free 
comparison of opinions. For what we need most is the general 
recognition that all the members of the Holy Universal Church 
are bound not only to believe in it as an existing fact, but to 
give credit to their brethren of all names for sincerity and to 
find some means of expressing its fellowship as a witness to 
the world. : 


* 


The Latin Nations and the Religious Orders 

The first act of the Republican government of Portugal was 
the expulsion of the religious orders. Other changes could wait 
but the monks and nuns must go. The last conflicts of the 
struggle between the old order and the new came with the 
defense of monastic buildings like fortresses and the firing from 
their walls by monks upon the troops. A few of the monasteries 
saved themselves by hoisting the British flag—the flag of a 
Protestant power—over their walls. So far as we can learn 
palaces were not looted by the mob, but convents were. Since 
the suecess of the revolution an asylum has been refused in 
express terms to the exiled monks and nuns by Italy and Spain, 
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both of them Roman Catholic nations. A second step of the 
Portuguese provisional government was to announce that the 
education of the people would henceforth be a matter of purely 
secular concern. There is something remarkable in this repudi- 
ation of the most distinctive feature of the Roman Catholic 
system by the Latin nations of Hurope. It is the fruit of an 
undisputed mastery of the laws and education of the people by 
the Roman church, lasting for many centuries. When we are 
told that Protestantism is a failure and that the only hope of 
peace is in the control of education and the dictation of thought 
in America by the Roman Catholic clergy, we are forced by this 
immediate object lesson to open our eyes in astonishment. The 
whole education of the Portuguese people has always been in 
the hands of the Roman Church, and this is what they have 
made of it. The first act of the people in discarding a dis- 
credited monarchy was to get rid of a discredited multitude of 
monks and nuns, competitors in business and teachers. ‘he 
steady aim of our Roman Catholic clergy is to get as large a 
proportion of the school children of America as possible under 
their training. Many of the monks and nuns ejected from 
Portugal and refused a footing in France, Spain and Italy may 
soon be teaching American children in parochial schools. It is 
a remarkable situation and may well give our people, Roman 
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The French Railroad Strikes 


The strike on the railroads leading out of Paris to the 
north and east, which for a few days threatened starvation to 
the city, has been treated by Premier Briand as a revolt 
against the government. The law empowers him to call out 
the railway employees for military service in case of emer- 
gency, with a special view to mobilization in case of war. 
Ayailing himself of this law, he called the strikers themselves 
to the colors and sent them back to their work. The peril of 
the situation, as in the strike of post-office employees last year, 
was in the fact that these strikers, or many of them, were 
government employees. Their dictation would have reduced 
the whole governmental system to impotence under the French 
bureaucratic system. No government can govern a nation 
which is itself controlled by fear of what the rank and file 
of its employees may do in their own interest. The Premier’s 
bold counter-challenge seems to have proved effective and the 
strike is weakening. No doubt the demands of the railroad 
men for shorter hours and better pay were quite justified. But 
they over-estimated their power when they attempted to starve 
the French nation into submission. The French Socialist 
leaders are violent in their denunciation of the action of the 


Catholic as well as 
thought. 


This issue of T'he Congregationalist wisely 
distributed and carefully read will do more 
to extend and perpetuate the influence of 
the Council than any other one agency. 


The cities that are anxious to be big and 
the citizens who have smirched their reputa- 
tion by grossly padding the census rolls have 
forgotten that a good name is better than 
many inhabitants. 


Andover Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge is constantly making progress. A gift 
of $6,000 has been received for a new organ 
for the chapel from an anonymous donor ; 
also from another person, $500 for a window 
in the chancel. 


How long can the backbone of the conti- 
nent in the Culebra Cut keep sliding into 
the Panama Canal without discouraging the 
engineers? They will keep cutting and cart- 
ing until they get a stable slope and then 
the ships will begin to move. 


Quality counts. America is the greatest 
cotton producing country in the world. It 
produces more cotton than all the rest of 
the world together. But last year we im- 
ported $15,816,138 worth, most of it from 
Hegypt, where a long staple cotton like that 
from our sea islands is produced. 


In the great Columbus Day parade in Bos- 
ton last week the first prize for a float went 
to one of the Italian societies. Our citizens 
of Latin blood feel that this is their special 
holiday, as Columbus was of their race. The 
effectiveness of their part in the pageants 
suggests the large share which they may in 
the not distant future contribute to the much 
needed art development of our popular life. 


Next year, 1911, will be the ter-centenary 
of the publication of the translation of the 
Bible which almost ever since 1611 has been 
the Bible of the Wnglish-speaking world. 
It lives more vitally than ever before in our 
American Standard Revision. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society is promoting a 
world-wide observance of the anniversary. 
What is being done in the United States to 
celebrate it? 


Now that Postraaster-General Hitchcock 
assures us that the Post Office department 


non-Roman Catholics, 


food for serious government. 


But they do not tell us how such a crisis would 


ke met in a Socialistic state. 


Editorial In Brief 


will be paying its way within a year, we 
want next a real enlargement and improve- 
ment in the parcels post. Letter postage at 
half the present rate can well be postponed. 
It is worth the difference to be able to dis- 
tinguish between a letter and a circular. 
But the difference between our parcels facil- 
ities and those of other nations is still a dis- 
grace. 


A man was indicted, arraigned, tried and 
sentenced to thirty years in prison at hard 
labor in New Jersey last week—all within 
two hours. He was a poor man and con- 
fessed to insulting a girl and shooting the 
man who remonstrated with him. Suppose 


Important Action up to Date 


The Council voted in favor of developing ad- 
ministrative relations between the Council and the 
National Societies and declared that it believes the 
next step in such development consists in consti- 
tuting the delegates of the Council the voting 
membership of the several societies, with the ad- 
dition of such members-at-large as may prove to 
be necessary. 


The Council created a Commission of Fifteen on 


Polity, to work out administrative relations and to 
report to the next regular or special or adjourned 
session of this Council. 

The enlarged conception of the National Council 
secretaryship approved by the Council. 

Action by the Brotherhood looking toward the 
appointment of a secretary of its Industrial De- 
partment, to do a work similar to that now done 
for the Presbyterians by Rey. Charles Stelzle; 
$2,000 of the $5,000 needed already pledged. 

Kansas City chosen as the meeting place for the 
next Council. 

Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., elected Moderator. 

Rey. A. H. Smith, D. D., and Prof. C. S. Nash» 
D. D., elected Assistant Moderators. 

Rey. S. H. Woodrow, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
elected President of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Judge Alfred Coit, of New London, Ct., elected 
President of the Brotherhood. 

The National Brotherhood adopted as a constitu- 
ent part of the Council, and a Committee, including 
Moderator and Secretary, appointed to supervise 
its work. 


he had been a rich man and had not con- 
fessed, how long could he have kept out of 
prison? But how much better this two-hour 
judicial process is than the hangings and 
burnings, reports of which still come to us 
from the-South. 


Judaism is not a missionary faith. Mr. 
Abraham Alpert, who was appointed to 
preach to the Jewish prisoners in Boston on 
the Day of Atonement last week, says that 
less than three per cent. are Jews and adds: 
“We hope that in a very short time through 
the efforts of the central committee and 
other similar organizations, the number of 
Jewish inmates at the penal institutions will 
be so insignificant that there will be no need 
of services during the Jewish holidays.” It 
is a high ideal, we wish it might be attained. 
But while Russia oppresses and America is 
the promised land of the Jew we are not 
hopeful, 


On his recent Southern tour Colonel 
Roosevelt spoke one Saturday evening in the 
first Congregational Church, Atlanta, of 
which Rev. H. H. Proctor, D. D., is pastor. 
He took his distinguished guest through the 
building so finely equipped for institutional 
work for the blacks in this big city. It was 
the first time Mr. Roosevelt had ever in- 
spected an institutional church, and indeed 
he had to be enlightened by his genial host 
concerning the meaning of the adjective 
when applied to a church. It was the first 
time also that Mr. Roosevelt had spoken at 
an institution in the South growing out of 
the work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. He was heard to remark more than 
once, as he went from gymnasium to bath- 
rooms, and thence to the reading-room and 
other departments of activity, “Bully, bully.” 
And later, on a public platform, he told the 
mayor of the city that Atlanta ought to be 
proud of the church work, and that it was 
helping the whites as well as the blacks. 


Novels are sweets. All people with healthy 
literary appetites love them—almost all 
women; a vast number of clever, hard- 
headed men, judges, bishops, chancellors, 
mathematicians, are notorious novel-readers, 
as well as young boys and sweet girls, and 
their kind, tender mothers.—Thackeray. 
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Its Characteristics, Atmosphere and Action 


The following report of the proceedings of the fourteenth triennial session of the National Council covers its formal 


opening, the election of the Moderator, the reports of the important committees, the public hearings and findings of the 
Committee of Twenty-five, the action thereafter taken by the Council itself, and the platform addresses of Friday and Saturday. 
Next week’s issue will report the final sessions of the Council. 


DEFINING THE ISSUES AND CHOOSING THE 
LEADERS 


“The ushers will inform the brethren be- 
low that the business of the Council is about 
to begin.” These words were spoken by 
Moderator MacMillan at ten minutes past 
nine on Tuesday morning, Oct. 11, in the 
presence of a little company in the front seats 
of Tremont Temple at the conclusion of an 
opening service of prayer. The fact that a 
majority of the brethren were in Lorimer 
Hall during the opening prayer meeting does 
not indicate devotional indifference, for no 
delegate could come to prayers without 
proper credentials, and to pass the line in 
Lorimer Hall demanded time. But the first 
on hand, although few, were fit. Two ex- 
moderators, Pres. Cyrus Northrop and Dr. 
Washington Gladden, were in the vanguard 
of first arrivals. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
leader of the Tri-union movement, was in a 
front seat, and near him, Dr. BE. B. Sanford, 
prime mover in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The repre- 
sentatives of state unification, Sanderson of 
Michigan, Nash of California and Barton of 
Illinois, were in place ready to seize the op- 
portunity to apply the principles of represen- 
tative democracy on a national scale. 

The brethren below were straggling in, a 
few at a time, while Rey. L. C. Schnacke of 
Kansas and Rev. G. T. McCollom of Illinois 
were chosen assistant registrars. Other 
minor items of business led up to the ap- 
pointment of Rev. Messrs. J. A. Adams, 
Illinois, H. A. Jump, Connecticut, E. P. 
Hoyt, Florida, C. HB. Jefferson, New York, 
and Mr. W. H. Lewis, Washington, com- 
mittee on nominations. At twenty minutes 
past nine an announcement was made by the 
chair which sensibly stirred the assembly: 

“The next item is the election of moder- 
ator.” No sooner was the word said than 
Dr. Washington Gladden was on his feet. 
He began quietly by naming the issues of the 
hour. “Questions are up,” he said, “of mo- 
mentous importance in the development of 
our polity. We may expect differences of 
opinion and sharp discussion. We need a 
skilled parliamentarian. These questions 
will be up for the next three years. We 
shall need wise leadership in application. 
We are going to find a way, depend upon it, 
to make Congregationalism spell efficiency 
(cheers). The next triennium is to be the 
most eventful period in Congregationalism 
since the Albany. convention.” 

Turning from a consideration of issues to 
the question of leadership, he continued, 
“Such a man as we need, I know.” When 
he specified that this man was born in Bos- 
ton, “born again” in the Middle West and 
trained for veteran service in the “great 
modern Babylon,” the delegates indicated 
that they, also, knew the man. All possible 
doubt of the speaker’s conclusion was dis- 
pelled when he added: “You might have 
elected him six years ago, but I am glad that 
you did not. He is better equipped now, and 
we need him now far more than we ever 
needed him before.” It was Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Brooklyn whom the moderator 
of the Des Moines Council named. Of him 
Dr. Bradford, the moderator of the Cleve- 
land Council, had said when escorting Mod- 
erator MacMillan to the chair in company 
with Dr. Boynton three years ago, “Let me 


introduce your moderator, Hon. T. C. Mac- 
Millan and your moderator to be, Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton.” 

In behalf of the churches of the North- 
west, Dr. H. P. Dewey of Minneapolis sec- 
onded Dr. Gladden’s motion, concluding a 
happy characterization with the words, “In 
Dr. Boynton we have a man who is all that 
is truly conservative and truly progressive in 
polity, creed and life.” 


A CANDIDATE FROM THE FOREIGN FIELD 


But the succession prophesied at Cleveland 
did not go without contest. President Eaton 


Moderator Boynton standing by the newly dedicated 
Andover bowlder 


of Beloit College took the platform in behalf 
of another man whom the churches hold in 
high honor. He cited the fact that the Coun- 
cil had never yet, in its forty-five years of 
corporate life, chosen a leader from the 
ranks of Congregationalism in foreign lands. 
He contrasted the national with the world- 
wide view, closing with the words, “At the 
request of the Wisconsin Association, it is 
my privilege to present the name of Dr. 
Arthur Hallam Smith of China and the 
world.” 

Mr. G. W. Bailey of Brooklyn gained the 
floor to witness to what Dr. Boynton had 
become to his own city, but the tide was 
turned again towards the man from China 
by two impassioned addresses by Dr. J. A. 
Adams of the Advance and William Shaw of 
Christian Endeavor fame. “I wish it might 
be by acclamation,” said the latter speaker, 
“to show what we think of those who have 
given their lives for Christ and the church 
in foreign missionary service.” 

These speeches were telling but not so de- 


cisive as a few remarks which immediately . 


followed from Dr. Smith himself. He de- 
clared his interest, as a missionary, in Con- 
gregational efficiency at home. “I am un- 
familiar with the critical questions before 
the churches in the present crisis.” His 
further talk on Congregational reconstruc- 


tion was interrupted by a question from 
Moderator MacMillan: “Dr. Smith, are you 
speaking to the question?’ “What is the 
question, Mr. Moderator?’ asked the un- 
abashed missionary. ‘The nomination of 
Dr. A. H. Smith or, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
for moderator,” replied the retiring officer. 
“Yes, I am speaking precisely to the ques- 
tion,’ said Dr. Smith, as quick as a flash. 
“IT go for Nehemiah Boynton.” If there was 
any doubt before, that settled it. 189 to 104 
was the vote for Dr. Boynton. It was in- 
evitable that Dr. Smith \should be made, 
thereupon, first assistant, and it was a fit- 
ting tribute to the author of “Congregational 
Administration” that Pres. C. S. Nash of 
Pacific Seminary should be accorded the next 
honor in the gift of the Council. 

’ In accepting the chair, to| which he was 
escorted by Dr. Arthur H. Smith and ex- 
moderator Dr. Arthur Little, Dr. Boynton 
declared what Congregationalism had done 
for him: “What I am I owe to this dear 
common faith of ours.” He confessed his 
manhood’s faith in a religion of the open 
mind, the consecrated will and of brother- 
hood in Jesus Christ—a religion first of per- 
sonal experience which drives out into social 
service for the weal of mankind. He spoke 
more of the things of the inner life than of 
ways and means of corporate service, but 
the man of affairs immediately appeared 
when he ceased his word of prophecy and 
addressed himself to the formidable program 
of the morning’s business. 


IN A WHIRL OF BUSINESS 


In presenting the program Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad of the Provisional Committee assured the 
delegates that eighteen hours had been re- 
served for business. But the manner in 
which matters were rushed in the one hour, 
between eleven and twelve, before the retir- 
ing moderator’s address indicated that the 
program makers felt it necessary to be pace 
makers in business dispatch. There was a 
little hitch in getting started, while a perma- 
nent head for the Business Committee was 
being found in Mr. H. Clark Ford of Ohio 
(Judge J. H. Perry of Connecticut being 
compelled to decline all but a brief tenure 
because of professional engagements). 

But this overcome, the wheels turned with 
a rapidity which makes inappropriate any 
allusion to the slow-going steam roller. It 
was more like a speed-limit automobile race 
to the finish, barring the fact that nothing 
miscarried and nobody was hurt. In less 
time than it takes to tell it, the delegates 
were told that the Year-Books had been duly 
published, council dues collected and that 
$3,000 remained in. the treasury after all 
bills were paid. 

The Committee on Benevolent Societies, 
appointed to carry into effect Article 11 of 
the report of the Committee on Polity 
adopted in Cleveland, reported that its mem- 
bers had decided to refer again to the Coun- 
cil the question, Shall the function of the 
Council be so enlarged as to include admin- 
istrative functions? 

To this fundamental inquiry were ap- 
pended four subsidiary questions concerning 
details of administration. The report of the 
Committee on Polity made. by Dr. F. K. 
Sanders of Kansas and printed in The Con- 
gregationalist, Oct. 8, was, similarly, inter- 
rogatory rather than directive, and led up 
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to a recommendation for the appointment of 
a Commission of Twenty-five to take the 
whole matter of changes in polity and, after 
a series of public hearings, to repert back to 
the Council. Indicative of the temper of the 
body towards the relative importance of set 
programs and attending to business was the 
refusal, by a large majority, to follow the 
recommendation of the committee to confine 
the commission’s sittings to periods of recess. 

‘In reporting on the Calvin Centenary, 
Prof. Williston Walker of Connecticut spoke 
of the “insignificant participation” of Ameri- 
can Congregationalists in subscriptions to a 
monument to the great reformer. His rec- 
ommendation “for generous assistance in ang 
work” was formally approved. 

The report of the Committee on ee 
Property showed excellent progress in reme- 
dying the financial wastes of independency 
and re-enforced the progressive movement in 
polity by a recommendation for the “‘incorpo- 
ration of all state conferences and the legal 
merger with them of the state home mission- 
ary societies.” The advantage of incorpora- 
tion was illustrated by the significant state 
ment, “In several states, churches which are 
holding regular services have transferred the 


legal titles to their properties in trust to 


the incorporated state conference.” 

The report from the latest child of Amer- 
ican Congregationalism, the National Broth- 
erhood, gave convincing evidence of a trien- 
nium of splendid progress and the recom- 
mendation for full adoption and a place in 
the Year-Book was heartily approved. 

The Evangelistic Committee reported little 
definite progress. Hyidently organized evan- 
gelism within the denomination has not real- 
ized the high hopes with which the move- 
ment was launched at Des Moines. This 
particular committee’s embarrassment for 
lack of funds is the condition of all Council 
committees. 

A corporation for the uses of the National 
Council became effective by the adoption of 
the report of the Committee on Incorpora- 
tion, and the Council may now hold and ad- 
minister funds ‘for the advancement of the 
general interests and purposes of the Con- 
gregational churches of this country or any 
particular church of said order.’ 

Time limits made impossible deserved em- 
phasis upon the report upon Inter-church 
Relations. It appeared that the support of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘Christ in America has been divided between 
jocal churches, individuals and an appropria- 
tion of something over $300 from common 
funds, a mixed method compelled by the un- 
developed condition of corporate Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The report on Religious Education was 
read somewhat in detail by Dr. F. K. San- 
ders of Kansas. It approved existing agen- 
-cies and recommended the apportionment by 
the Sunday School Society of an educational 
missionary secretary to co-operate with Dr. 
Winchester and with committees on religious 
education to be appointed in every state con- 
ference and district association. 

A campaign of pledge signing, opposition 
to the army canteen, commendation of the 
W. C. T. U. and emphatic indorsement of the 
work and methods of the Anti-Saloon League 
were. the salient points of the Committee on 
Temperance, presented by Dr. C. L. Morgan 
of Illinois, 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


One of the marked achievements of the 
present Council appeared in the report of 
the Committee on Worship, read in part by 
Dr. C. H. Richards of New York. As 
chairman of a committee reporting to the 
Worcester Council in 1889, Dr. Richards 
tabulated various endeavors after a more 
worthy form of worship through the initia- 
tive of local churches. The unguided move- 
ment has gone on through seven :‘trienniums 
with little substantial gain, partly through 
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the timidity of various committees, during 
the interval, in presenting any definite stand- 
ard of improvement. 

As an answer to protests against enrich- 
ments which do not enrich, Dr. Richards, in 
coming the second time before the Council, 
in co-operation with an able committee, had 
prepared, according to the instructions of the 
Cleveland Council, ‘‘a brief order for com- 
mon worship, catholic in spirit, evangelical 
in doctrine, and truly expressive of our 
heritage in the reformed faith and our 
larger communion with the ancient saints 
and the church throughout the world.” It 
presents a form of service better, probably, 
than has been worked out in the practice of 
any local church of our order and adapted 
alike to the needs of the great congregation 
in one of our historic churches in New Eng- 
land and a little company in a frontier 
school house. 

The report was accompanied by the rec- 
ommendation that the order be printed by 
the Pilgrim Press and that a committee 
elected by the present Council be instructed 
to prepare an order for the communion sery- 
ice and other special occasions. 


MARCHING ORDERS 


Exactly at high noon came the announce- 
ment from Dr. Boynton (whose speed in 
expediting business was no less remarkable 
than his precision in arriving on the minute), 
“It is my pleasure to present the retiring 
mederator, Hon. T. C. MacMillan.” 

The address which followed showed that to 
the last moment of his term of office the 
man from Chicago was in the lead, and his 
final message was a program for adyance, 
“not by revolution, but by evolution.’ The 
message was printed almost in its entirety 
in last week’s Congregationalist. 

The address was not finished when the 
speaker resumed his seat amid the hearty 
cheers of the representatives of the churches. 
It remains now for those who received his 
words with cordial approval to put the vari- 
ous measures for advance into practice in 
the progressive spirit of the fathers and for- 
bears in the faith who insisted in their day 
upon a program of advance and “reformation 
without tarrying for any.” 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS 


Some items on the morning schedule were 
deferred which should have been given place. 
It was a pity not to have heard from Dr. 
William Hayes Ward on Comity, Federation 
and Unity and not to have received greeting 
from Rey. J. D. Jones, delegate from the 
Congregational Union of Hngland and Wales. 
The Council accomplished the incredible, but 
could not do the impossible, and Mr. Jones’s 
appearance was postponed. 

The session remained some minutes. after 
scheduled time for adjournment to approve 
the following message to the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Hpiscopal Church in 
Cincinnati, prepared by Dr. W. EB. Barton of 
Illinois: ‘The Congregational National 
Council sends fraternal greetings in the fel- 
lowship of one holy universal church.” The 
ripple of laughter which passed over the 
assembly as the vote of approval was passed 
does not signify that the brethren were not 
both fraternally disposed and deeply in ear- 
nest in thus addressing the representatives 
of a sister church in America. — 


A SESSION, OF MIXED PLEASURES 
(Friday afternoon, Oct. 14) 


After the devotions by our English friend 
and evangelist, Dr. W. J. Dawson, the Coun- 
cil gave a hearing to several of its important 
committees. 

Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven, report- 
ing for the Advisory Committee, explained 
its organization and particularly its efforts 
in behalf of systematic beneficence. The 
body has not availed itself of the permission 
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to engage a paid secretary, but through the 
generosity of Plymouth Church, New Haven, 
Dr. McLane has been largely released for 
frequent speaking tours in behalf of the 
Apportionment Plan. In this way he has 


. presented its claims before the gatherings of 


the national societies, the New England 
Congress and most of the state conferences. 
His travels have taken him from Maine to 
the Pacific Coast. Speaking out of this ex- 
perience he was more than ever convinced 
of the acceptability and efficiency of the 
Plan. 

Prof, Graham Taylor’s report for the In- 
dustrial Committee was listened to with the 
strict attention it deserved. This committee 
also had considered the proposition of a paid 
executive secretary, but found it impossible. 
The members urged the reaffirmation of the 
Federal Council’s labor platform, the co-op- 
eration of the Industrial Committee with the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council, and recommended the adoption by 
our national Brotherhood of the special Con- 
gregational service in labor interests. An 
increase from seyen to nine members was 
recommended in order that the committee 
might jhave both TEHastern and Western 
groups at work. Another member of the com- 
mittee, Dr. C. S. Macfarland of Connecticut, 
reported that the Federal Council had just 
opened a labor bureau in New York City 
and was even now considering the selection 
of an executive secretary. 

Speaking for the Brotherhood, Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden declared its willingness to 
accept the new responsibility, all the more 
willingly in that it now was a constituent 
part of the National Council. He felt that 
we are coming into an industrial crisis and 
hence that the need for the intervention of 
Christianity between labor and capital was 
never greater. 

Moderator Boynton called solemnly for 
the acceptance of the committee’s recom- 
mendations by a rising vote, and the re- 
sponse was unanimous. To make the mo- 
ment even more specifically impressive, a 
telegram from the National Child Labor 
Committee was read, urging Congregational 
support in behalf of efforts for night mes- 
senger boys. A cordial reply was sent. 


FOREIGN GREETINGS TO THE COUNCIL 


To say that Rev. J. D. Jones, special rep- 
resentative and ex-chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of Hngland and Wales, cap- 
tured the Council is not strong enough. He 
did more than make it captive; he hypno- 


tized it, dosed it with auto-suggestion of 


orthodoxy and generally handled it even as 
clay in the molder’s hands. In the first 
place, the Council liked him, and, secondly, 
it believed in his sincerity, and, lastly, it 
saw in his remarks a real contribution to 
the present hour. He won early applause 
through his suggestion that an alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and America could 
maintain the world’s peace. Leaving the 
consideration of our national bonds of blood, 
language and sympathy, he came to the more 
direct denominational ties. 

He divided the Pilgrims into those who 
sailed to our shores and those who remained 
to fight out the even fiercer battles at home. 
His tribute to these martyred independents 
stirred every one with sympathetic admira- 
tion. Then Mr. Jones gave in outline some 
conditions among Congregationalists in Eng- 
land. The ministerial fund, for which he 
did such valiant service, he expects to be 
a great success, not only in giving every 
minister a living wage, but in safeguarding 
an educated clergy. In reviewing the theo- 
logical situation, he won repeated bursts of 
applause. Congregationalism in Hngland has 
never been other than Trinitarian and will 
never be driven from its position. It stands 
for liberty only secondarily, first of all for 
a living faith, free and evangelical. Eng- 
lishmen have never looked upon Congrega- 
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tionalism as signifying unlimited freedom. 
President Harada of the Doshisha brought 
the message of 120 churches in the Congre- 
gational Union of Japan. Among the de- 
nominations, Congregationalists, with their 
18,000 communicants, rank second. Dr. 
Harada told something of the recent exten- 
sion movement which netted 3,000 conver- 
sions. He made a warm plea for a visiting 
delegate to Japan, not only from the Amer- 
ican Board, but from the Council as well. 
“Chairman F.. J. Day of the Congregational 
Union of Canada spoke of the contribution 
which Congregationalism is trying to make 
to national life there. Our Christian states- 
man from India, Rey. J. P. Jones, brought 
greetings, from the young United Church 
of South India, representing five national- 
ities. He commented seriously enough upon 
the foe of Hinduism, which Christianity can 
overcome only by a united front. 
SOLIDARITY OF CONGREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
The Program Committee had assigned 
this subject to a group of three speakers. 
Despite the fact that it was a keynote, the 
topic proved not easy to handle illuminat- 
ingly or constructively in view of momen- 
tous action already just ahead. Tach man, 
however, brought a distinct variant to 
common contribution. Rey. J. P. Huget of 
Detroit spoke to the theme that there was 
neither East nor West, that solidarity was 
no dream but a present fact, quoting the 
Council’s realization of its problems as eyvi- 
dence therefor. Dr. Alexander Lewis of 
Kansas City approached the subject at very 
nearly an opposite angle, sounded the sec- 
tional note and declared that New England 
did not appreciate the West’s sore need of 
fellowship. He saw a need for “‘a denomina- 
tional head,” and while the Council waited 
intently his plea for a bishop or other 
authority, he added, “the national societies.” 
The only one to take up a series of con- 
secutive suggestions was Rey. Frederick 
Lynch of New York. He urged in brief 
succession many of the reforms already be- 
fore the Council, and in addition its more 
serious attention of great world problems. 
President Lewis of the Brotherhood 
wound up the afternoon with a manly ad- 
dress on the scope and significance of the 
movement. Even in political and social 
crises he saw the stirrings of Brotherhood, 
as well as in church organization. It was 
his conviction that the movement had risen 
at a time when the need for emphasizing 
service was acute. Hence the place for our 
own Brotherhood in the denomination was 
limited only by the great tasks to be done. 
That the Council will soon provide its young 
offspring with an outlet for its energy was 
evinced not only in the transfer of industrial 
activities, but in the generally receptive at- 
titude of the meetings. : 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 
(Friday evening, Oct. 14) 


On Friday afternoon the Brotherhood was 
fully adopted as one of the departments of 
the National Council and immediately in- 
trusted with the responsibility of carrying 
out the forward program of the Industrial 
Committee. On Friday evening the Broth- 
erhood was given a “coming out” session and 
well did it acquit itself in its début. The 
question, What is the Brotherhood for? was 
answered in the program of the evening. 

Rev. G. S. Rollins, the first speaker, 
showed the spirit of the great awakening of 
these opening years of the twentieth century 
when he said: “With Christian men it is as 
much of a duty to go to caucuses as it is to 
go to prayer meetings, and sometimes more; 
it is as much a duty to hold public office as 
to’ be a deacon in the church, and sometimes 
more; it is as much a duty to make clean 
politics as it is to support foreign missions, 
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and it is a duty to vote against unscrupulous 
men. If all the decent men will unite and 
vote for honest men and good measures they 
can get anything they want.” 

Hon. H. M. Beardsley of Kansas City, 
the last speaker, put in popular form the 
main content of the report of the Industrial 
Committee, which is summarized elsewhere. 
Passed through the alembic of his personal 
experience these new conceptions of indus- 
trial obligations became a powerful lay ser- 
mon for the times. 

Rev. G. L. Cady of Greater Boston gave a 
charge to the ministry which deserves as 
much attention as anything said during the 
twelve-day meetings. These are the aspects 
of the gospel which he charged the ministry 
to declare with boldness and without respect 
of persons: 

“Tell the rich man in a Christian pew 
that for the cotton mills of New Hngland to 
pay enlarged dividends a special privilege 
tariff is filehing from the public; tell the 
stockholder in the Southern cotton mills that 
for him to receive dividends taken from the 
lives of little children is murder; tell him 
that his automobiles and yachts taken from 
the narrow margin between a man’s wages 
and his living is larceny; tell him that to 
send the women and children of the laboring 
man into the mill to make up that which he 
cook from a man’s output is embezzlement ; 
tell him that unless he comes down and re- 
stores fourfold or onefold, at least, to every 
operator and every consumer, all his gifts to 
missions and colleges will never bring salva- 
tion to his house; tell him that any kind of 
business is to be measured, not by the kind 
of goods it manufactures, but the kind of 
men it turns out. : 

“But if you have courage, turn to the 
laboring man and tell him that limiting out- 
put when humanity is unclothed, unfed and 
unhoused and needs his all and his best is 
economic suicide; tell him that to admit but 
one apprentice, once in four years in a ster- 
eotype shop is on a par with robber monop- 
olies; tell him that what he will not do to a 
union man he shall not do to a non-union 
man or his brotherhood is a dwarf; tell him 
that to deny a man by force the right to sell 
his only commodity, his labor, where he may 
is tyranny; tell him that the boycott is in a 
neck-to-neck competition with the blacklist 
for tne rst place in the hall of infamy; tell 
the non-union laboring man that for him to 
reap the benefits of the battles and sacrifices 
of organized labor and contribute nothing is 
taking what is not his own. 

“We have tried toadying to the rich and 
patronizing the poor, Let us be indifferent 
to all colors and badges, recognizing only 
that which the millionaire has in common 
with the beggar. Our mission is not to the 
rich or the cultured; neither is it to the 
laboring man or to the poor. Our mission 
is simply to a man as a man.” 

It was characteristic of President Davis 
of Chicago to open his consideration of the 
church and immigration by first investigat- 
ing the present constituency. After noting 
the geographical, racial and religious changes 
in recent immigration, he urged a ‘real set- 
tlement between evangelizing and proselyt- 
ing. He praised rather than depreciated the 
quality of our alien arrivals and saw only 
ignorance as a great barrier to our religious 
work, ignorance on both sides. He laid 
down some good precepts for the local church 
to follow in dealing with immigrants, urged 
the importance of English classes, as every 
immigration expert is doing, and above all 
the personal neighborliness of every church 
member. Dr. Davis’s message was charac- 
teristic of his own brotherly and sympathetic 
method of approach. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


The trend of the Congregational denomina- 
tion in recent years has been strongly in the 
direction of committing the common work of 
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the churches into the hands of district and 
state bodies of churches. This moyement 
has logically extended to the National Coun- 
cil. This body at its organization in 1871 
incorporated into its constitution a declara- 
tion that it ‘“‘shall never exercise legislative 
or judicial authority, nor consent to act as 
a council of reference.” ‘The growth of the 
denomination has required the reference to 
the Council of many matters on which its. 
action has been received by the churches as. 
practically decisive concerning Congrega- 
tional usage. The widening difference be- 
tween practice and theory has led to efforts 
to bring about among the churches greater 
unity of spirit and uniformity of procedure. 

In this direction the last. Council, of 
1907, passed several recommendations of- 
fered by a committee appointed by the Coun- 
cil of 1904, as to names and work of dis- 
trict and state bodies, and the relations to 
be sought between the Council and the seven 
national benevolent societies. It also ap- 
pointed a Committee on Polity to consider 
and report on the progress of these changes 
and to make further recommendations, An- 
other committee was appointed to report on 
the relations between the Council and the 
benevolent societies. The reports of both 
these committees were referred to a commit- 
tee of twenty-five, with instruetions to give 
open hearings. Their names are elsewhere 
printed. 

Three open hearings before this committee 
were held in Ford Hall, each extending from 
an hour and a half to three hours. The 
time of each speaker was limited to five min- 
utes, besides the time occupied in answering 
questions from members of the committee. 

Six printed questions for open discussion 
were distributed through the audience, as 
follows: 


1. Shall the National Couneil develop as an 
administrative body? : 
2. Shall it enlarge the functions of the Sec: 
retaryship to include the general service of the 
denomination in the field? " 
3. Shall it reaffirm its approval of a repre- 

sentative moderatorship ? 

4. Shall the Council, as our national repre- 
sentative body, develop administrative relations 
with the Seven Societies through the identifi- 
eation of the electorates of the Council and 
the Societies? 

5. Shall the Council provide for annual in- 
stead of triennial sessions? 

6. Shall the Council provide for the travel- 
ing expenses of its delegates? 


Addresses were made by speakers from ~ 
twenty-four states. Several of these speak- 
ers presented the action of the bodies elect- 
ing them on the subjects considered. While 
the largest number from any one state, 
eleven, were from Massachusetts, all sec- 
tions of the country were well represented. 
For example, from Ohio, eight; New Jersey, 
Maine and Iowa, four each; Wisconsin, 
three; New Hampshire, Michigan, Missouri 
and California, two each. 

In all, eighty-three speeches were made, 
besides questions and answers. Only three 
of these answered in the negative any of the 
first four questions. Nearly all the others 
answered affirmatively, many of them em- 
phatically, frequent applause expressing the 
approval of the audience. 

The committee gave two long evening ses- 
sions to drafting the findings and recom- 
mendations printed herewith. . 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-FIVE 


The Committee of Twenty-five created by the 
Council to hold open sessions for the free dis- 
cussion of the questions of polity raised by the 
reports of the Committee on Polity and of 
the Commission of Fifteen on the Relations 
of the Council to the National Societies begs 
leave to present its findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

We find that the National Council is already 
an administrative as well as an advisory. body. 
This is seen in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Board of Ministerial Relief, in. 
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the organization of the National Brotherhood 
through the Council’s committee of twenty- 
nine, and in the creation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee which has given us the Apportionment 
Plan. 

We find general approval of the development 
of the administrative function of the Council 
as clearly distinguished from functions of legis- 
lation and judicature. 

We find that there is a large and growing 
sentiment favorable to administrative relations 
between the Council as our national repre- 
sentative body and the benevolent societies 
which are our agencies for work in the field, 
and favorable in particular to the development 
of these relations by constituting the delegates 
to the Council the voting membership of the 
several societies, with the addition of such 
menibers-at-large as may prove to be necessary. 

We find that the leadership of our moderator 
has been generally acceptable to our churches 
and that they would heartily approve its con- 
tinuance. 

We find that the progress of this polity since 
the organization of the Council, in 1871, which 
has now established advisory supervision with 
a view to administrative efficiency of our com- 
mon work, requires the service of a secretary 
with a commission from the Council to act as 
counsellor and servant of the churches so far 
as they are willing to avail themselves of such 
aid. 

We find.from the detailed evidence contained 
in the report of the Committee on Polity and 
from the trend of the expressions in the open 
hearings given by this committee, that the 
ehanges in polity’ adopted by the Council in 
1907 are already in effective operation in many 
states and apparently meet general approval. 

We therefore recommend the following reso- 
lutions for adoption by this Council: 

(1) Resolved, that the Council recognizes 
the importance of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Polity of 1907 with reference 
to state and district organization, reaffirms 
them as being a sound and progressive expres- 
sion of Congregational polity in the different 
states, and recommends their general adoption. 

(2) Resolved, that the Council approves of 
the appointment of an Advisory Committee in 
each district association to co-operate with the 
Advisory Committee or the Board of Control 
ef the State Conference in dealing with the 
general interests of the churches. 

(3) Resolved, that this Council recognizes 
the fact that it is already exercising adminis- 
trative functions and declares itself in favor of 
its further development as an administrative 
body. 

(4) Resolved, that this Council is in favor 
of developing administrative relations between 
the Council and the National Societies, that it 
believes the next step in such development con- 
sists in constituting the delegates of the Coun- 
cil the voting membership of the several socie- 
ties with the addition of such members-at-large 
as may prove to be necessary, and that it refers 
the practical working out of these new relations 
to the Commission of Fifteen on Polity, here- 
inafter mentioned, report to be made to the 
next regular or special or adjourned session of 


_ this Council. 


(5) Resolved, that the Council reaffirms its 
approval of that conception of the office of 
moderator which encourages the incumbent to 
assume the task of denominational inspiration 
and service. ; 

(6) Resolved, that the Council hereby de- 
elares in favor of the enlarged conception of 
the secretaryship, laying upon that office added 
advisory and administrative service. 

_(7) Resolved, that the Council appoint a 
Commission of Fifteen on Polity empowered to 
fill its own vacancies, to give consideration to 
the questions referred to it by this Council, to 
formulate a consistent and practicable scheme 
of administration, and to submit to the next 
Council a constitution and by-laws which em- 
body their judgment, and that this resolution 
serve as the notification required by the con- 
stitution for such amendments. 

(8) Resolved, that the Provisional Commit- 
tee be authorized to provide for the expense of 
the meetings of this commission and for the 
expense of the secretaryship as herein outlined. 

(9} Resolved, that the questions of more 
frequent sessions of the Council, the payment 
of expenses of delegates, and an equal repre- 
sentation of ministers and laymen, and any 
ether questions pertaining to the work of the 
Commission, be referred to the Commission of 


_ Fifteen on Polity. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE 


The members of the Council were 
promptly in their places in Tremont Tem- 
ple Saturday morning when the session 
opened, every man intent to know and do 
his duty. Among items of business of im- 
portance before hearing the report of the 
Commission of Twenty-five, was a second 
approval of the report of the Committee on 
Worship, accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion for general use of its order by the 
churehes and request for its publication for 
this purpose by the Pilgrim Press. 

At half-past nine by the clock came the 
order from the moderator in ringing tones, 
“The members of the Commission on Polity 
will please find their places upon the plat- 
form at once.” 

Certain rules were then repeated to the 
‘effect that members might speak once, and 
only once, upon the question until all had 
been heard; but in actual test in the prog- 
ress of discussion, this proved a prohibition 
which did not prohibit. 

In presenting the report, Chairman I, K. 
Sanders said that the Commission had done 
its best, working day and night; but con- 
trary opinians prevented a unanimous re- 
port, and its delayed findings had come no 
further through the process of printing than 
a first proof, which he held in his hands. 
The document, corrected as it was read, ap- 
péars elsewhere in full. With the exception 
of Article 4 it was approved by the entire 
Commission; concerning this article there 
was dissent on the part of five members: 
President Penrose, HW. H. Pitkin, W. W. 
Mills, D. P. Jones and J. H. Whitehead. 

The first order of business was made the 
consideration of the report, with the exclu- 
sion of Article 4. 

The reaffirmation of the report of the 
Committee on Polity in 1907 ‘‘as sound and 
progressive,’ and its recommendation for 
general adoption in Article 1 of the Commis- 
sion’s report, was challenged by Judge Perry 
of Connecticut and Dr. A. W. Vernon of 
Massachusetts, as: granting too much recog- 
nition to ministers without charge. The 


challenge was met by a decisive rejoinder 


from Dr. W. E. Barton of Illinois: ‘You 
would better not apply your experience in 
New England to the West. Leave it to the 
states to work out.” It was so left by a 
well-nigh unanimous vote. 

In the second article the phrase, Board of 
Control, offended the antinomian sympathies 
of Rev. G. 8. Ricker of Kansas, but no one 
else was seriously offended with this hint of 
delegated authority, and the article was 
passed with practical unanimity. So was 
Article 3, approving ‘‘further development of 
the Council as an administrative bedy.” 

The Des Moines conception of the office of 
moderator (Article 5) has evidently come to 
stay, for no voice or vote appeared in oppo- 
sition. Dr. S. G. Smith, Minnesota, wanted 
the enlarged conception of the secretaryship 
defined, and Dr. Washington Gladden objected 
to ‘administrative’ as applied to the sec- 
retary’s functions; but the weight of reason 
in the objections did not seem to be com- 
mensurate with the weight of influence in 
their proposers, and democracy and private 
judgment prevailed by a large majority. 

A committee of fifteen to revise the con- 
stitution of the National Council, in accord- 
ance ‘with a consistent and practicable 
scheme of government”—this resolution to 
serve as notification of expected amend- 
ments—was approved (Article 7). 

Opposition developed to the recommenda- 
tion of Article 8, that ‘“‘the Provisional Com- 
mittee be authorized to provide for the ex- 
pense of the commission and the enlarged 
secretaryship.” Dr. Arthur Little of Massa- 
chusetts objected to increasing the assess- 
ment upon the churches. “There is no ap- 
propriation my church makes so grudgingly,” 
he added, ‘fas to the expenses of the National 
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Council.” His solution was in the private 
contribution from some generous man. 

Corporate responsibility found its cham- 
pion in Dr. W. E. Barton of Illinois. “For 
my part, I hope there is no generous man to 
pay the bills and pauperize the churches. 
All we ask from the churches is two cents a 
member. We want one man to visit all state 
conferences and to be as much at home in 
California as in 14 Beacon Street,. Boston. 
We want one man to go among all the 
churches, the end of whose address shall not 
be a contribution. We must face the issue 
now. If you don’t want to pay for it, vote 
it down.” ; : 

The negative votes against this program of 
advance were so little in evidence as to be 
negligible. 

Referring questions of frequency of coun- 
cils and delegates’ expenses to the Commis- 
sion of Fifteen, the decks were cleared for 
the real contest—the relations of the coun- 
cils and national societies. 


CONSERVATISM AND INSURGENCY 


The minority report, read by President 
Penrose of Washington, was conservative to 
the point of belligerency. The majority re- 
port was denounced as “revolutionary, un- 
Congregational and dangerous.” The inch 
given, the ell will be demanded, it was ar- 
gued, and we may expect as the next step 
“the usurpation of legislative and judicial 
functions. The action proposed is absolutely 
contrary to the genius of Congregational- 
ism.” 

Mr. H. H. Pitkin then took the floor as 
advocate of a policy of delay, intimating 
that the movement savored of clerical dom- 
ination. He insinuated that “too many min- 
isters and professors” were on the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-five. 

The statement of President Penrose that 
the movement was “contrary to the genius 
of Congregationalism” brought to the plat- 
form Rey. H. H. Walker of Michigan, “a 
Presbyterian by birth, a Congregationalist 
by conversion.” “We do not want to Pres- 
byterianize but to Congregationalize Congre- 
gationalism,” he affirmed. He touched a ten- 
der spot when he humorously intimated that 
something unfortunate to a man’s native de- 
mocracy sometimes happened when he be- 
came a corporate member of the American 
Board. That this might be the exception, 
not the rule, was evidenced when a corporate 
member, Dr. Lucien Warner of New York, 
came out squarely for the proposition as a 
means to securing a better representation 
from the churches for all the societies. 
“This method,” he insisted, “is more national 
and will put new life into all the societies.” 
This position was supported by Rev. W. M. 
Elledge of Kansas. 

The proverbial caution of capital was the 
argument for delay advanced by President 
Creegan of Fargo College. Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle went back to Plymouth Rock to find an 
argument for conservatism. Rev. W. T. 
Sutherland of New York wanted to except 
the A. M. A. and American Board from the 
program for reform because of extra-denom- 
inational appeal. 

This course was stoutly opposed by Dr. 
Alexander Lewis of Kansas City. Mr. 8. T. 
Johnson of Minnesota, President Haton of 
Beloit College, Dr. R. A. Hume of India, 
President Blanchard of Wheaten College, 
Hon. D. P. Jones of Minnesota, Secretary 
Barton of the American Board and Dr. 
A. W. Vernon of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, all urged delay, the chief arguments 
being the possible frightening of large givers 
through more democracy in administration 
and the ancient traditions of Congregational 
independency. 

When the delegates were reminded that 
the speed limit since the Cleveland Council 
had been no progress at all, and that the 
former fears of corporate members of the 
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Board when nominations were permitted 
fromm state conferences and district associa- 
tions had been so little realized that it had 
just received the largest gifts in its history, 
the arguments for delay and against substi- 
tuting a hopefully .efficient for a practically 
inefficient system of representation from the 
churches, failed to carry with the Council. 

The first test vote on an amendment to 
strike out of Article 4 definite instruction to 
make ‘the delegates of the Council the vot- 
ing membership of the several societies, with 
the addition of such members at large as 
may prove to be necessary,’ stood 128 for, 
148 against. A policy for indefiniteness and 
delay being voted down, most of the minority 
yielded graciously, and the entire article, as 
printed, passed with only a remnant in op- 
position. 

Insurgency prevailed over. conservatism. 
But one of the strongest pleaders for delay, 
D. P: Jones of Minnesota, openly acknow- 
ledged: “Insurgency in the main is all right, 
Only we should be conservative in our in- 
surgency.” 


COUNCIL SUNDAY A HIGH DAY 


One was not only in a strait betwixt two 
courses last Sunday, but between many spe- 
cial opportunities afforded by the presence 
in the city of a large number of preachers 
froma distance seldom heard in this vicinity. 
In addition, special services connected with 
the Council itself and the Brotherhood laid 
claim upon many. In the morning Park 
Street Church was, in a sense, the official 
meeting house. There the Brotherhood’s an- 
nual sermon was preached by Dr. G. G. 
Atkins. It was a brilliant and inspiring dis- 
course exalting the Godward side of all as- 
pects of human activity, and urging the 
present opportunities for getting on the God- 
ward side of men. The recently renovated 
interior of the church makes it one of the 
most attractive auditoriums in New Eng- 
land, and the large congregation Sunday 
morning greatly enjoyed both the sermon and 
music, 

Sunday afternoon the Council and Amer- 
ican Board ‘sermon, printed elsewhere in this 
issue in full, was delivered by President 
Mackenzie in Old South Church to a con- 
gregation which filled the floor of the house 
and overflowed into the galleries. President 
Capen and Rev. C. S. Mills of St. Louis 
shared the devotional exercises, and Rey. 
J. F. Loba of California and Dr. Edward 
Riggs of Turkey officiated at the communion 
table. The sermon made a strong impres- 
sion and the entire service was a beautiful 
one. 

At the same time, at Tremont Temple, a 
great service for men was going on under 
the auspices of the men’s organizations in 
this vicinity. Hundreds were unable to find 
admission, and Mr. Fred B. Smith’s address 
on The Great American Sin held his great 
audience spellbound. In response to his ap- 
peal at the close several hundred men came 
forward to register their desire to begin to 
lead a Christian life. 

In the evening the final meeting of the 
Brotherhood was held at Park Street Church 
which was reserved for men only, the sub- 
ject being, Christian Leadership for Amer- 
ica’s Problems. Search the country over and 
it would be difficult to find three higher 
authorities or more forceful speakers than 
those secured for this service, Dr. Graham 
Taylor, Dr. Washington Gladden and Rey. 
Charles Stelzle. “This is the real thing,” 
said many a man as they listened to what 
was said. A number of men from labor 
unions were in the audience. 

From Andover to Framingham, from Wol- 
laston to Worcester, in many Boston, New- 
ton and Cambridge churches, as well as in 
every suburb, ministers from other fields 
were heard. Dr. J. D. Jones of England 
occupied Dr. McKenzie’s old pulpit in First 
Church, Cambridge; Moderator Boynton was 
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at Central Church, Boston; Dr. Gladden 
went to Porter Church, Brockton; Dr. Loba 
of California met friends at Arlington. 
Dr. McCord of Africa spoke at Eliot, Rox- 
bury, and Dr. J. P. Jones of India at 
Waltham. Thus those who could not come 
to the Boston meetings had a chance to share 
in the inspiration brought by the delegates 
and visitors. 


INSPIRATION AND STIMULUS 
(Sunday evening, Oct. 16) 


Symphony Hall should have been packed 
at the inspirational service on Sunday even- 
ing. As a local pastor has remarked, “We 
Congregationalists are so afraid of making 
anybody stand!” Not that the Scintilating 
Smiths had a small audience, for they faced 
a gathering of not less than 2,500. Splendid 


preparation had been made, not only in the- 


selection of the speakers, but in every way. 
The Amphion Club sent its fine male chorus 
to add several tuneful offerings, and the 
organist—who happened to be the talented 
and musical son of a Congregational father, 
Kenneth Usher—even kept the audience in 
their seats until he had played the postlude. 

After the devotions by Rey. F. W. Hodg- 
don, pastor of the church which entertained 
the notable Des Moines Council of 1904, 
Moderator Boynton introduced Dr. F. G. 
Smith of Chicago. He had worded his own 
theme, Some Necessary Factors and Forces 
in the Revival of Tomorrow. In an opening 
of self-introduction he described himself as 
denominationally a Congregationalist, polit- 
ically a progressive almost to insurgency, 
religiously a deep-dyed optimist. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if he had’ not confessed these 
qualities, they would have been discovered 
rampant all through his speech. He ‘sees 
just ahead of us the greatest revival of re- 
ligion the world has ever known, 

In his mind it will be characterized by a 
conception of the fundamentals of faith, sim- 
ple, yet broad and deep. America is now 
large enough only for two effective Christian 
Churches, the Roman Catholic and the 
United Protestant. The coming revival will 
be characterized by local evangelistic effi- 
ciency, possible through more points of con- 
tact with the community served. It will, as 
Dr. Smith firmly. believes, be first of all a 
personal and individual revival, both in ex- 
perien¢e and propagation. 

It would not have been hard to guess at 
Fred’ B. Smith’s subject, Men and the 
Church. It is one that is heavy on his heart 
at all times.. He arrived a little later than 
the rest and looked a bit tired after the 
strain of the great evangelistic mass meet- 
ing, with which he crowded Tremont Temple 
in the afternoon. But he was quite in the 
mood to lay the same cause hard upon the 
minds and consciences of the Council. In- 
deed he came to it as a special messenger 
from over thirteen million men unrelated to 
the churches. From his own yaried and 
sure experience he drew incidents to show 
the crisis on between the church and men 
in commercial, educational and industrial 
circles. Not. with any of the hackneyed, 
jibing criticism did he come; but with a 
bristling array of facts to urge us on. 

He saw varied reasons for the crisis: the 
freakish element in every forward religious 
movement; the discussions on the Bible 
which have been confusing to many young 
men; the general loss of reverence for sacred 
things; and, above all, our “cheap defini- 
tions of sin.” As antidotes he offered some 
old-fashioned remedies that long served our 
fathers in good stead. He wants to see the 
platform of Christian membership raised 
high indeed, a new and insistent demand for 
service, and likewise for sacrifice—quoting 
the poor response to the ministry at a time 
when the Student Volunteer Movement is 
flooded with offers. In Congregationalism 
our fundamental need is not revision but re- 
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vival, and Mr. Smith believes that to our 
polity will fall the ultimate honor of the 
United Protestant Church. So ended a great 
session at the halfway house of our meetings. 


Jottings 


The poor layman. Where is he? 


Gallantry, thy name is Arthur H. Smith. 


It seemed funny that less than 300 ballots 
for moderator came from such a full floor. 


Dr. A. H. Smith’s inauguration appeal in 
behalf of home missions won prolonged 
applause. F 


“T like the way Mr. Capen puts things,” 
said a Chicago business man. “He gets 
right at us laymen.” 


The Lord is receiving much valuable in- 
formation “cast in the form of prayer” dur- 
ing these meetings. 


The newspaper men haye been warm. in 
their praises of Mr. R. L. Bridgman’s con- 
duct of the press service. 


See. William Shaw of the United Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society did valiant.service as 
a waiter at the Bradford Common Juncheon. 


Dr. Boynton’s sliding start as moderator, 
meaning the manner in which he dispatched 
the committee reports, created no _ little 
amusement. 


It was rather .an unfortunate punctuation 
to Dr. Haton’s prayer at Bradford when the 
band of the Columbus Day parade broke in 
with The Campbells are Coming. 


The advice which Sec. Frank Dyer has 
long been handing out, %.e., to boost the 
Brotherhood, was early taken advantage of, 
particularly by Moderator MacMillan and 
Dr. Conrad in the opening session. 


Frank L. Moore of Cheyenne, Wyo., intro- 
duced himself at the Brotherhood Luncheon 
as coming from the state where they have 
more cows and less milk, more rivers and 
less water, where they can see farther and 
see less than in any other state in the Union. 


Not least interesting among the reunions 
concerned one of our elevator men in the 
Congregational House who had served in 
the British army in Africa and the Natal 
police. He conversed with some of the re- 
turned missionaries with all the fervor of a 
native Zulu. 


‘Our enterprising neighbor on Park Street, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, showed enter- 
prise by making a window display of Dr. 
Gladden’s “Recollections,” Dr. Gordon’s “Re- 
ligion and Miracle,’ Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
“The Christian Ministry” and Dr. George 
Washburn’s “Fifty Years in Constantinople.” 


About fifty members of advisory and ap- 
pointment committees lunched together at 
the Bellevue Hotel, Oct. 18, among them 
being representatives of the three women’s 
boards. Both during and after the lunch - 
various matters regarding the working out of 
the Apportionment Plan were presented by 
Dr. W. W. McLane, as presiding officer, and 
were freely discussed. Interest centered 
mainly on the question of the inclusion of 
women’s Boards’ apportionments with the. 
general apportionments. Such a combination 
was urged, provided that the satisfaction and 
efficiency of both boards be safeguarded, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD’S FINAL EVENING 


(Photo taken Thursday Evening, Oct. 13) 
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‘SESSION 


Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Rev. J. D. Jones, President Capen, Secretaries Patton and Barton and others on the platform 


The American Board Centennial 


A Hundred Years of Fruitful Labor Impressively Commemorated 


From Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 11, until Friday morning, Oct. 14, exercises commemorating the American Board’s Cente- 


nary enlisted popular attention. The large audiences in Tremont Temple, Boston, evinced public interest both in the foreign 


missionary enterprise and in the beloved organization which has so long prosecuted the work. We give below the day-by-day 


story of the occasion. 


-Mackenzie’s sermon in full, the substance of President Capen’s annual address, Dr. 


from other of the noteworthy deliverances of the week. 


OPENING THE CENTENNIAL JUBILEE 
(Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 11) 


Beloved President Capen would not have 
been human if he had not felt a thrill of 
pride as he called to order the largest session 
thus far to open the centennial meeting of 


. the American Board. The gavel that sounded 


the historic stroke was itself no less historic ; 
used for the Board’s meetings these past 
fifteen years, it was turned from the wood 
of an apple tree planted by the martyr. pio- 
neer Whitman. A valuable home missionary 


relic to serve a foreign mission centenary! 


This surely is the most memorable of the 


-seven Board meetings held in Boston, includ- 


ing though they have the fiftieth and seventy- 
fifth anniversaries. 


In Treasurer Wiggin’s characteristically 


‘careful and lucid report the gathering heard 


the first blasts of the jubilee. A year’s work 
successfully completed without debt and the 
surprise of some new endowment gifts, after- 
wards emphasized by Secretary Barton, were 
cheering indeed. Last week The Congrega- 
tionalist gave large space to the home de- 
partment’s report by Secretary Patton. 
Some of his facts about the home base were 
received with impressive attention, and his 
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comparisons of expenditures for missions and 
for battleships, automobiles, etc., made care- 
less listeners sit up and take notice. Like- 
wise did the fact that it had been necessary 
for the fifth time to petition the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for larger incorporated 
powers. Dr. Patton used well those last five 
minutes devoted to ‘Some observations on 
human nature.” He knows how, if anybody 
does, to rub it into the giftless majority. 


i\REAL BEGINNING OF THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Dr. J. L. Barton’s report showed him more 
than ever the Christian statesman he is. It 
was easy to follow his claim that the Board’s 
missions “occupy at the present time the 
area of the world’s greatest unrest”; Spain, 
Turkey, India, China, Japan, all these are in 
social turmoil. What this position signifies 
in our foreign secretary’s eyes is thus tersely 
indicated : 

‘“‘Ag the people of the Hast break with their 
old traditions they are unusually susceptible 
to the teachings of the West. For many 
years they have been critically studying 
Christianity in its relation to the national 
life of America and England. It is time, 
therefore, for us to bring all our forces to 
bear upon these countries, that they may 


On other pages appear an account of the delightful pilgrimage to Andover and Bradford, President 


Hume’s address at Andover, and extracts 


have before them the demonstration of what 
Christianity can do for the salvation of the 
individual as well as of society and of a 
nation. There has probably never been any 
period when the Christian nations as such 
were given so wide an opportunity to put 
the stamp of Christian thought and Chris- 
tian living upon the people of the Hast. This 
is specially true for us with reference to Mo- 
hammedans in the Turkish empire, to China, 
where we are in direct contact with 25,000,- 
000 of her vast population, and to Japan, 
where our mission stands among the first 
in its strength and influence.” 

With the aid of graphic charts Dr.: Barton 
briefly sketched our advances throughout 
these ten decades, both in equipment and 
efficiency. 

It was then that he came to glad tidings. 
Illinois’ veteran philanthropist, Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, has promised to: give next April 
toward the endowment fund of .the Board’s 
higher institutions the sum of $100,000. In 
addition, from less than ten other donors has 
come for the same purpose, $1,100,000 more! 
No wonder the applause was long and deep 
as the assembly realized the possibilities en- 
tailed for these educational centers. It is 
not merely the resources thus added to the 
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Board equipment, but the sum of nearly 
$70,000 consequently released for other pur- 
poses. Even as his colleague had fronted 
the giftless majority in our churches, so Dr. 
Barton mildly urged upon the giving minor- 
ity the greater sacrifices of 
native Christians. 


MORE PRESENTS 


But the birthday gifts 
were not yet all received. 
With the greetings from 
South India’s United Church, 
Rey. David S. Herrick also 
brought $1,000 from native 
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Christians. The accompany- 
ing letter, written both in 


Tamil and in English and 
signed by twenty native pas- 
tors, referred to a _ similar 
offering sent to the fiftieth 
anniversary by their fathers. 
So continue the generations! 
The beautiful Oriental im- 
agery of their expression of 
good will appealed to all. 

There was no missionary 
reporting from Ceylon, but 
it did not go unrepresented. 
A typical document on bam- 
boo brought the greetings of 
the American Congregational 
churches of the Ceylon Mis- 
sion together with a gift of 
4,000 rupees (about $1,300). 
The subscription was wholly 
the work of the natives and 
participated in even’ by 
Hindu admirers of the 
Board’s work. The ‘Mes- 
sage from Hawaii’ on the 
program turned out to be a 
gift of $25,000 from a lady 
in Honolulu. After so jubi- 
lant an hour, it was fitting 
to interject a thanksgiving 
service, led with dignity by 
Sec. Harry Wade Hicks of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement. 


LEADER CAPEN SOUNDS “FORWARD !” 


President Capen’s annual address was un- 
usually admirable as well as unexpected. 
At a gathering when he might have surely 
been pardoned the privilege of a long look 
backward, his eyes ‘were almost straight 
ahead. ‘The next ten years will mark the 
turning point in the world’s history,’ he 
quoted from the message of the Edinburgh 
Conference to the churches. And this was 
his theme. That the turning point would 
mark a victory for advancing Christianity 
he was persuaded for several reasons: the 
greater breadth in our work, its greater 
unity, the power of the native church, and 
the new allies at home in diplomacy, philan- 
thropy, commerce and the press. Amid such 
favorable conditions the next decade should 
see progress, he believes, equal to the century 
just completed. It was Dr. Capen, too, who 
sounded the first war-cry of the meeting re- 
lating to Mohammedanism, especially in its 
stronghold in Turkey, where the American 
Board practically has the right of way. All 
in all, the address was less that of a layman 
than a consecrated mission expert. 


CHRIST FOR THE WORLD, THE WORLD FOR HIM 


(American Board, Tuesday and Wednesday 


Huenings) 


The visions of a company of young men 
compelled the organization of the American 
Board a century ago. The larger visions of 
some of the young men of today are project- 
ing its work into the second century with 
increased momentum and on a grander scale. 
Conspicuous among the leaders of the newer 
thinking in the foreign missionary enterprise 


Sec. R. Wardlaw Thompson of the London Mi 
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were the speakers for the first two evening 
sessions of the American Board’s centennial : 
President King of Oberlin, Robert H. Speer 
of the Presbyterian Board, John R. Mott of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and Charles 


ESOS 


# sionary Sreiety viewing the 
ommon from the State House Steps 


EH. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. 

Their addresses touched upon different as- 
pects of the missionary enterprise. Strongly 
individual in thought and expression, the 
central vision was the same. The four 
speakers were all mastered by the ideal that 
the/whole wide world is the subject of re- 
demption. In thought and purpose they had 
gone out into all the world. They had learned 
to match the colossal enterprise of the Chris- 
tian conquest of the world with serene con- 
fidence in its practicability. They. are among 
those who are restoring in the echureh of to- 
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day the apostolic aim and the sublime cour- 
age of the first Christian missionaries. 

Fresh from a prolonged tour of observation 
and evangelization in the Far Hast, President 
King spoke of “the moral inevitableness of 
a missiomary endeavor of accelerated power 
for the sake of a world civilization.” His 
recent journeys had shown him that men of 
the Far East are as human as we are. The 
two hemispheres are bound together in a 
community of thought. In Shanghai may be 
found every fad and folly of the Western 
world, as well as representatives of every 
great religious movement. Our commercial- 
ism has. penetrated the Hast. Our education 
has been forced on India, Japan and China, 
and with it has gone the old religions. 

“We have no more solemn obligations,” 
said President King (and the low tones of 
his characteristically subdued voice were in 
authority like the still, small voice of God), 
“having brought the problem to bring also 
the solution.” The cheers that followed this 
declaration showed that the passion of the 
quiet scholar had lifted the multitude of 
hearers to the higher levels of world vision 
and redemptive purpose. 

By many bonds, by a common point of 
view, by kinship of missionaries on the field 
these years in which we have worked to- 
gether have brought a close ¢ementing of ties 
between the American and Presbyterian 
Boards, said Dr. Speer, as he swung from a 
happy introduction into the main current of 
his address. 

Among resources available in making the 
future of foreign missions better than a 
splendid past, Secretary Speer mentioned a 
far-reaching co-operative fellowship,’ based 
upon a community in purpose and result. 
The older attitude towards co-operation was, 
there can be no unity because of divisions. 
Then came an advance toward a _ better 
method in the determination, there shall be 
unity in spite of divisions. We are just be- 
ginning to see that there will be unity 
because of divisions, a richér and deeper 
unity than would be possible without a di- 
versity of operations. 

A sense ef the immediacy of the task, the 
evangelization of the world in this gener- 
ation, a growing sense of nationalism among 
nations new-born in our day and a recogni-_ 
tion of the obligations of world-wide brother- 
hood are all allies to enlarged missionary 
conquest. Present history is interpreting 
the parable of the leaven. ‘In Japan there 
are,” said the speaker, “a million Christians 
outside the churches. Our fathers labored 
and died not receiving the promise. We are 
beginning to reap where others have sowed. 


GEKEr hl SECTe= 
tary of America’s first.great missionary exposition, The World in Boston; Sec. R. Wadlaw Thompson of the 
London Missionary Soctety ; President Capen of the American Board, and his son, Dr. EB. W. Capen 
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THE GOSPEL OF PEACE 


It was the gospel of peace which was pro- 


‘claimed on the platform of Tremont Temple 


on Wednesday, and its messengers, Dr. John 
R. Mott and Dr. Charles B. Jefferson. The 


The Start of the Andover Pilgrimage 


healing of divisions in the church Dr. Mott 
believes one of the fruits of missionary en- 
deavor. The final attainment of Christian 
unity, hopeless if pursued directly as an end, 
beeomes hopeful if made simply a means to 
the higher end, the enthronement of Christ 
among all peoples and in all the affairs of 
men. Differences become insignificant as all 
Christians give themselves to the common 


task of bringing all men into living fellow-, 


ship with Christ. 

The true missionary must be an apostle of 
reconciliation. Missionary qualifications of 
prime importance are: “The catholic mind, 
the irenic temper, a knowledge of church his- 


tory, a power of imagination which enables: 


one to sympathize with and appreciate the 
positions of others and above all a passion- 
ate devotion to Christ. The highest order of 
statesmen in the church are the _ peace- 
makers.” 

“What the reign of the Prince of Peace 
means to the nations was the burden of Dr. 
Jefferson’s message. ‘Science has made the 
world a neighborhood, but it has no power 
to convert it into a brotherhood. The earth 
bristles with guns. The gospel of peace can- 
not be effectively preached by our mission- 
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aries unless it dominates the political poli- 
cies of the nation which sends him out as an 
ambassador for Christ. We are faithless to 
the gospel unless we believe that a reign of 
universal law may cause wars to cease to 
the end of the world.” ‘‘The missionary of 
the twentieth century is the mediator between 
the Hast and the West, between the North 
and the tropics. When one side is threatened 
with injustice he intercedes. When both 
sides threaten each other, he interposes, say- 
ing, ‘Let us reason together.’ ” 


SEEING THE MISSIONS 
(Thursday morning, Oct. 13) 


It was fitting, indeed, to assign a session 
or two for the use of the missionaries, that 
they might be their own most convincing 
exhibit and that they might appeal directly 
to the shareholders, as Dr. Wardlaw 
Thompson afterwards called them. With Dr. 
Barton as personal conductor, the Tremont 
Temple assembly formed a huge family party 
for a trip round the Board’s fields. 


IN AFRICA 
For the Dark Continent came Dr. J. B. 
McCord, just home from Zululand after 


eleven years’ service. He spoke feelingly of 
the friends won through medical relief. His 
picture of superstition and witchcraft beliefs, 
if not so attractive, was none the less vivid. 
It was easy to understand how the cured 
patients from the Board’s dispensary become 
themselves missionaries in dispelling the 
shadows. Rev. H. A. Neipp of West Africa 
represented one of the youngest missions 
where our workers are the sole educators of 
the race. They have already reduced the 
language to writing, written text-books and 
translated Seriptures. Belief in wrtcheraft 
is prevalent here, also, but likewise the na- 
tives are being successfully used as evangel- 
istic helpers. 


IN TURKEY 


Rev. L. IF’. Ostrander is principal of the 
only evangelical training school for young in 
all Bulgaria, a country where education is 
now little short of idolized. Little wonder, 
then, in view of this responsibility that he 
pleaded for support adequate to maintain 
an influential place. For the government 
schools have succumbed largely to certain 
western influences that have made both 
teachers and pupils largely hostile to reli- 
gion. A large constituency, however, are 
now appreciating the ideals of the Board’s 
institution. With the Macedonian ery still 
ringing in his ears, Rev. W. P. Clarke re- 
ported for a country where seven native 
languages are spoken and hence where the 
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race question has been peculiarly perplexing 
and divisive against the progress of liberty. 

When Dr. Barton introduced Rey. H. M. 
Irwin of Cesarea, its youngest worker, he 
also called to their feet Dr. and Mrs. Farns- 
worth, who opened this mission over fifty 
years ago. The dear old faces were bright 
with modest joy at the ensuing roar of ap- 
plause. Mr. Irwin sketched a vivid picture 
of the abject poverty of the people in his 
care, due largely to the tyrannous taxation 
of the Turkish government. He looks for 
early relief through the new machinery of 
government, especially if the natural con- 
servatism of the people themselves: can be 
overcome. Pres. Alexander Maclachlan of 
the International College at Smyrna, the 
youngest’ American college in the country, 
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Two friendly veterans, Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
editor of the Independent, and Rev. C. U. Carpen- 
ter, long known to the Congregationalist’s readers 
as Mr. Martin 


re-enforced what we have heard of the influ- 
ence of American education on the Turkish 
awakening. He has done fine work without 
endowment, and yet the college has been 
self-supporting for many years. It draws a 
student body from all parts of the empire. 
Dr. Edward Riggs, son of a missionary and 
father of “twenty-five feet more’’—three sons 
and a daughter—modestly answered the pre- 
vailing curiosity as to how the new régime 
affects the mission work by deélaring the 
missionaries were more anxious to know 
what they, could do for the new day. He 
saw the great need in Turkey, in public, 
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business and private life of sterling char- 
acter. 

The gathering at this session was evi- 
dently surprised at the fire and enthusiasm 
of Dr. J. K. Greene after fifty-one years’ 
active service in and around Constantinople. 
He gave a careful and statesmanlike survey 
of the present situation, seeing already a 
change in the previously bitter actitude of 
Mohammedanism. The pressing needs of In- 
terior Turkey and the awakening hunger for 


BUSINESS, ELECTIONS, DISCUSSION 
(Thursday afternoon, Park Street Church) 


The annual election of the officers and 
Corporate Members passed off quietly. The 
prepared tickets were passed and returned 
in decorous manner. The significant item in 
the report of Dr. Oliver Huckel of Balti- 
more upon the report of the Home Depart- 
ment was the recommendation that the 
“Together Campaign” 


Board keep up the 
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education were the themes of Rev. H. F. 
Carey. Twenty-eight years in Turkey, a 
leading relief worker in the recent massa- 
eres and the recipient of a decoration from 
the new sultan is the shining record of Dr. 
EF. D. Shephard. In the fact that Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism are the only 
missionary religions in the world today was 
evidence enough to him of the conflict al- 
ready on. ‘ 
IN JAPAN 


After the quiet service of intercession, led 
by Dr. W. Hi. Day of Los Angeles, we were 
brought to Japan. JExtraordinarily enough, 
just at this juncture was received a cable 
from Kyoto, a greeting from the sessions of 
the Kumi-ai churches to the Board. The 
first representative from the Sunrise King- 
dom was Rey. ©. B. Olds, whose remarks on 
“one of the strangest hallucinations” that 
Japan should be plotting war against the 
best friend she ever had, were received with 
prolonged applause. After twenty-eight years 
in Osaka, christened by Dr. Barton ‘the 
Chicago of Japan,” Rev. George Allchin was 
well fitted to describe, as he ably did, this 
great industrial and commercial center. 
Then came the veteran, Dr. J. -D. Davis, 
thirty-nine years in Japan and an associate 
of Neesima in founding the Doshisha: He 
won his audience by the declaration, ‘The 
older I grow the more optimistic I become!” 

Pres. Tasuku Harada of the MDoshisha 
brought the official greetings of the Kumi-ai 
ehurches of his country. He showed him- 
self a splendid example of missionary har- 
vesting. He admitted that his countrymen 
were good imitators, but declared that they 
always sought improvement and development 
in their imitations. For this reason he be- 
lieved the Kumi-ai churches of Japan better 
organized than the Congregational churches 
of America and was not afraid to give sev- 
eral hints of their efficiency. To the catho- 
licity of the American Board he traced the 
largest number of self-supporting churches 
of any denomination and the best national 
Christian institutions. He felt strongly, 
however, that the time was not ripe for the 
Board to withdraw from Japan. While its 
support was not needed for the churches, it 
was needed for the greater work throughout 
the empire, calling to Japanese and Ameri- 
ean alike. With his address ended a morning 
of admirable argument for foreign missions. 
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rr The program participants at Andover— (from left to right mm the foreground), Rev. J. A, Richards, Dr... A. 
Hin of India, Rev. G. A. Hall 


with the other societies in carrying the Ap- 
portionment Plan to a complete success and 
in making the calendar year the Board’s 
financial year. 

A yet wider “Together Campaign” in de- 
nominational co-operation with other com- 
munions, of churches in furthering mission- 
ary expositions in different sections of the 
country was effectively urged by Harry 
Wade Hicks of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. He told of the coming ex- 
position in Boston, reported the formation of 
a Missionary Wxhibit Company, with a cap- 
italization of $55,000, to hold the scenery of 
the Boston Exposition for use in other cities 
and named Toronto, Canada, and Cleveland, 
O., as getting in line for expositions in 1911 
and early 1912. Upon results from this 
kind of missionary propaganda in HWngland 
he gave a highly favorable verdict. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Arthur Little the 
secretary was directed to send special greet- 
ings to Dr. G. S. F. Savage of Chicago. For 
over sixty years a constant attendant upon 
annual meetings, he was declared by Dr. 
Little to be ‘almost the incarnation of the 
spirit of the American Board.” 

A program followed of addresses from vet- 
eran missionaries which specially centered 
upon the need and opportunity of evangel- 
ization in Mohammedan countries. The hon- 
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ored veteran, Dr. J. K. Greene of Constan- 
tinople, closed a clear statement of the op- 
portunity and the present inadequacy of the 
missionary forces with this appeal, ‘‘With 
all our zeal for education, let the Board re- 
member that the evangelical churches are 
the crown of our work.” This brought from 
Pres. D. N. Beach of Bangor Seminary the 
confirmatory statement: “I have recently 
visited the Levant and Constantinople. 
There I found a million of people eager and 
open and for this work we have only $1,500. 
It is a shame.” 

A missionary on the field, Dr. Shepard 
went further: “We want for Turkey two or 
three million dollars and we want it now.” 
He added: “We want also a body of liter- 
ature to win the Mohammedans. Literature 
to oppose them we have in abundance. Lit- 
erature to win them we have hardly begun 
to make.” This from Dr. Riggs of Marso- 
van: ‘Work for the Mohammedans is the 
burning problem of the day. Mohammedan- 
ism is aggressive. Christianity must take 
the field in the spirit of Christian conquest, 
and love is stronger than the sword.” 


GREETINGS FROM OUR GUESTS 
(Thursday Evening, Oct. 13) 


After the flashlight picture had been duly 
posed for and taken, the Thursday evening 
session struck an attitude for its “at home” 
reception. The platform was fully occupied 
with the delegated representatives from 
many other allied organizations. Secretary 
Patton showed himself an efficient “butler” 
and announced each guest with a pleasant 
characterization of his organization, similar 
to the academic award of an honorary de- 
gree. As the delegates advanced with their 
written greeting, they were received with 
hearty handshakes by President Capen. In 
all, about forty-five societies were repre- 
sented in person and others by mail and tele- 
graphic messages. 

The order of seniority was followed, from 
Sec. R. Wardlaw Thompson representing the 
London Missionary Society, founded in 1795 
and parent of the American Board, down to 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1906, 
represented by Alfred C. Marling. Nearly 
every denomination in the country was rep- 
resented. For various historical and per- 
sonal reasons several ambassadors received 
unusually hearty applause: Dr. F. BH. Clark 
for United Christian Endeavor; Prof. H. P. 
Beach of Yale; Hon. P. C. Jones for the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Society, a child of the 
Board; Fin Murra, for the Advent Mission 
Society, neighbors in Boston for fifty-four 
years; Miss Dmily C. Wheeler for the Ar- 
menia and India Relief Association, herself 
a daughter of the American Board; Sec. 
F. P. Turner for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, “the natural’ successor of the 
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American Board”; our own Dr. L. C. War- 
ner for the Foreign Department of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. 

Lastly were presented our other Congrega- 
tional Societies, called by Secretary Patton 
“the inner family circle.’ These also were 
in order of seniority: the Hducation Society, 
represented by Pres. W.R.Campbell; the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, by Sec. 


' William Hwing; the Home Missionary Soci- 


ety, by Pres. C. S. Mills; the American Mis- 
sionary Association, by Sec. A. F. Beard; 
the Church Building Society, by Pres. W. H. 
Ward; the Board of Ministerial Relief, by 
Chairman L. C. Warner. This illustrious 
roll call was concluded by the singing of 
Coronation, “the only thing we can do,” said 
Dr. Capen. 


THE PATERNAL ADDRESS 


Sec. R. Wardlaw Thompson, assigned the 
privilege of voicing the oral greetings of the 
visitors, was received heartily and with the 
Chautauqua salute. The son of a missionary 
and born in a foreign land, representing the 
parent society of the American Board, he 
felt some appropriateness in the selection, 
though reluctantly assuming the task of 
speaking for the great body, which repre- 
sented unity even in its diversity. He early 
paid a warm tribute to the Board’s use of 
education as a missionary instrument and 
source- of influence among foreign peoples. 
The working force and the genuine comrade- 
ship of the organization came in for equally 
warm praise. As for the accomplishments, 
he declared the contrast between the begin- 
ning and the end of the century “astound- 
ing.” 

He broke off his measure of praise, how- 
ever, with the exclamation that this was not 
“a company winding up and distributing its 
assets as a completed enterprise.” In the 
Board’s enormous clientele of seventy-five 
millions of people, there is a future of un- 
dreamed of possibilities. Continuing his fig- 
ure he spoke at length on the need of ade- 
quate capital for carrying out so gigantic an 
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A fine impersonation of the bread line” 


been forty-eight on the platform Friday 
morning instead of ten, and all these, in the 
words of Secretary Patton, ‘the finest ac- 
cession to the missionary cause ever enlisted 
in any year of the Board’s history.” The 
congregation rose to salute those present 
and remained standing while each told in a 
brief sentence what the great surrender 
meant in individual experience. Some of the 
young men, like Elmer W. Galt of Chicago 
Seminary, Henry C. Holbrook of Union and 
Darwin A. Leavitt of Yale, had won high 
honors in scholarship. Some of the young 
women seemed still in their girlhood, and 
spoke with voices soft and. low. One, Miss 
Isabella Phelps, was an ordained minister— 
the first ever sent out by the Board—and 
her voice betrayed the professional speaker. 
One, Mrs. Galt, did not speak at all; but 
all joined in the eloquence of action. Their 


presence upon the platform, between the sur- 
rounding company of officials, veteran mis- 
sionaries and venerable fathers behind them 
and the great throng of friends in the audi- 
ence, 


upon the floor and in the galleries, 


enterprise. Its stockholders need to possess 
large faith, large outlook and large generos- 
ity. Founded on the same broad lines as 
his own L. M. S., the Board is peculiarly 
fitted to take the’ lead in certain pressine 
problems. 

He rejoiced rather than otherwise to learn 
of the offshoots which had left the parent 
stem, making it only hardier and the more 
fruitful. Denominational movements are in- 
evitable in the progress of the Kingdom, 


~ bringing into the light great truths sometimes 


forgotten. Nevertheless there is 7 demand 
for greater unity abroad, owing to the pres- 
sure of a common task. Closing, as nearly 


all the Board speakers have done, with the 


forward look, he gave a remarkably beauti- 
ful picture of the building church. It was 
an address long to be treasured for its frank- 
ness, sincerity and breadth of view. 


THE PUBLIC CONSECRATION 
(Friday morning, Tremont ”emple) 


Had all those commissioned this centen- 
nial year been present, there would have 


John R. Mott warns his Bradford audience about needs in American colleges 


made a most impressive scene. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW ANDOVER 


To the head of the Theological Seminary 
where a spirit of missions in a group of 
young men compelled the organization of the 
Board a century ago, was given the respon- 
sible task of leading the service of interces- 
sion and consecration. 

President Fitch was a stranger to many, 
if not most in the congregation. Associated 
with Andover’s removal to Cambridge and 
affiliation with Harvard University—a 
change little understood in the West—he 
was to many who heard him for the first 
time a man under suspicion, The removal 
of the buildings had been by many at a dis- 
tance interpreted as a sign of desire to build 
in the faith on other foundations than had 
been laid. 

But their suspicion changed to confidence 
before the young president had finished his 
address. It unmistakably revealed the man 
who knew God and had been with Jesus and 
learned of him. ‘The familiar words in 


nearly 2,000 guests at the Bradford Common luncheon 


John’s Gospel, “If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will and it shall be done unto you,’’ became 
luminous with unappropriated potentialities, 
as the speaker interpreted them through his 
own experience. The way to power became 
a plain path. “To know the perpetually 
existent and present Christ is to come to 
power,’ said the spirtual guide. How 
clearly he showed the other road, both in 
orthodoxy and liberalism, when he said with 
the authority of deep conviction, “When the 
way to religion is not the way of mystical 
approach to Christ, that way leads to ster- 
ility and decay.” 


MADE GREAT BY A GREAT CAUSE 


Following resolutions expressive of appre- 
ciation of Boston’s splendid hospitality, Pres- 
ident Capen said: “Through all the years of 
its history the American Board has had a 
great ally in Old South Church. It is fit- , 
ting, therefore, that its pastor should make 
the closing address.” 

In speaking for his people, Dr. Gordon 
recalled some of the most generous sup- 
porters of the Board, men like Alpheus 
Hardy and Samuel Johnson, who were as 
consecrated to the cause as the missionaries 
at the front. He told how all the great 
givers, when he came to South Church, had 
died, but the succession had not failed. “The 
cause has done more for us,’ he said, “than 
we have done for the cause.” | 


Dr. Gordon dwelt. upon the relations of 
missions and Christian unity. Programs 
fail. The common cause gives us a way. 


“We must live in our cause. Our time is 
brief. The fathers are gone. We soon 
shall pass off the stage, but the great work 
goes on and we live on in it. In giving to 
the churches a great cause to serve the 
American Board has done more for the 
churches than the churches have done for 
the Board.” 

With the announcement that the next 
meeting would be held in Milwaukee, the 
centennial celebration of the American 
Board closed. 


Warm recognition was given the veteran 
missionaries at Park Street Church. There 
was Davis of Japan, scholarly and spiritual, 
one of the founders of the Doshisha; ex- 
President Washburn of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, zealous for the faith and full of 
history of early missionaries; Greene of the 
Constantinople Bible House, keen and witty 
and with a fiery message to Christians at 
home as to their chance in Turkey; and 
though Dr. Bliss, the honored ex-president of 
Beirut’s college, could not be present owing 
to the serious illness of Mrs. Bliss, he sent 
as a representative his son, Howard S. Bliss, 
who has followed him in the presidency of 
the college and is following him closely in 
the love and esteem of the churches. Prayers 
and benedictions were by men whose life 
work has been in foreign lands but whose 
names are well known at home. 
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Doings of the Sisterhood 
In Boston Last Week 


IN PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 


The name of just one woman, Mary Lyon, 
stood out in solitary significance on the 
walls of Tremont Temple, among the mas- 
culine worthies chosen to impress the ob- 
server with the triumphs of Congregational- 
ism. The spirit of tlte woman who said, 
“There is nothing in the universe that I 
fear but that I shall not know all my duty 
or shall fail to do it,’ led to the formation 
of the two great societies which held public 
meetings in connection with the Council. 
The first of these, the Woman’s Board, con- 
vened in the Temple, and the spacious audi- 
torium was hardly large enough for the 
erowd that came. 

The president, Mrs. ©. H. Daniels, ad- 
mirable in dignity and poise, clear of voice, 
wise in administration, seemed a living em- 
bodiment of Mary Lyon’s ideals, a type of 
what college women may become and achieve. 
As President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke led the 
devotional exercises one saw as in a vision 
what a power of personality had come forth 
from that single institution from the days of 
its founder to the time of the present incum- 
bent in office. 

This impression deepened as one mission- 
ary after another from different parts of the 
world, all of them in a sense Miss Lyon’s 
spiritual children, told of changed conditions 
in their particular field. Mrs. 8. D. Marden 
of Constantinople spoke of the transforma- 
tion of girls in Turkey from charming, un- 
disciplined children into earnest and efficient 
women, out of whose ranks have come able 
leaders to guide their sisters during the 
stormy period of the late revolution. Their 
women’s clubs compare favorably with sim- 
ilar organizations in Hngland and the United 
States. A rule in one of them is that the 


members must learn two foreign languages. 
a hint of the superior linguistic ability of 
Osborne 
China, 


Orientals. Miss H. L. 
graphic picture of the new 


gave a 
Mrs. 


M. M. McCord of the Zulu Mission refuted 
the notion that “anything will do for 
Africa,’ and the Baldwin sisters, just home 
from Truk, deplored our surrender of that 
part of Micronesia to a German society. 
The closing address, by Dr. R. A. Hume of 
India, laid stress upon the potency of the 
Christian home as the strongest of all hu- 
man agencies for the uplift of humanity. 

Equally inspiring and suggestive was the 
scene in Park Street Church the next morn- 
ing when the new National Federation of 
Congregational Women assembled to hear 
about conquests for Christ here at home. 
The organization itself is a fine exponent of 
that spirit of unity which has wiped out sec- 
tional differences and welded more than 
thirty states into one strong, progressive 
body. Mrs, B. W. Firman of Illinois makes 
an ideal president, and has stanch supporters 
in three vice-presidents, Mrs. Frederick Hg- 
gert of Oregon, Mrs. Henry Wey of Georgia 
and Mrs, James L. Hill of Massachusetts. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by 
Mrs. C. F. Roper of Rhode Island, a grace- 
ful welcome to Boston from Mrs. C. H. Pat- 
ton, and a tender memorial of Mrs. Broad 
from Mrs. William Kincaid of New York, 
came a vivid portrayal of rural work in New 
England by Miss Freida Fritz, then a witty 
and stimulating address by Miss Olive Gib- 
son telling about her work in New Mexico, 
where there are “enough children to give 
Roosevelt chronie palpitation of the heart.” 
When some one commiserated her on being 
in such an out-of-the-way part of the world, 
and added, “I suppose you took up this 
work because you’ve had some great disap- 
pointment in life,” she replied: “No, I’ve 
never had a chance to be disappointed. I’ve 
been too busy.” 

She was followed by Miss Regina Craw- 
ford, a young colored woman whose parents 
were slaves. The story of her rise from a 
cabin home of ignorance and _ poverty, 


“The Old Oak of Andover. \hrough the branches is Bartlet Hall, rooms of later students like W. G. Schaujiler. 
Lyman, Munson, Riggs, Capron, Daniel Bliss, D. 


CO. Greene, Nee-Sima. Bartlet Chapel at right 
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through Tougaloo University, to entrance 
into the State University of California 
thrilled all hearts. Later some one sent a 
note to the platform asking how much it 
would cost to complete the course there, and 
doubtless the funds will be provided by the 
questioner. A brief speech from Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery, full of her inimitable anec- 
dotes, and another from Pres. Cyrus North- 
rop, with four reditions of their beautiful 
songs by the Fisk Jubilee singers completed 
an unusually rich program. 

Immediately afterwards came another 
feast, both physical and intellectual, pro- 
vided by the Federation in Ford Building, 
where more than 400 women sat at the 
tables and the overflow ate standing! But 
the temporary inconvenience was forgotten 
when the after-dinner speaking began. ‘Those 
who responded to toasts were: Mrs. George 
W. Coleman, chairman of the Interdenomi- 
national Council of Women for home mis- 
sions, Mrs. J. L. Hill, Mrs. F. Eggert, Miss - 
Lydia Finger, Mrs. W. H. Nugent and Mrs. 
I.-V. Woodbury. Charming music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Florence EB. Bradstreet. 


IN SOCIAL WAYS 


The women held only two public meetings 
during the ten days, but the sisterhood con- 
tributed in a variety of ways to the comfort 
and pleasure of the delegates. It was a 
happy thought to serve tea and light refresh- 
ments every afternoon .on the sixth, seventh 
and eighth floors of the Congregational 
House. The hostesses were usually the busy 
secretaries, clerks and stenographers belong- 
ing to the different societies, but they gladly 
lengthened their day and performed the ‘ex- 
tra duties with a sweet unselfishness that 
was heartily appreciated. Those from a dis- 
tance seemed to consider it a real privilege 
to roam about our denominational head- 
quarters, and it was said that the Chicago 
ladies, in particular, were so impressed with 
the conveniences and advantages of such a 
building that they declared one must be 
erected in the Middle West. 

Some days more than 200 people. came to 
these teas. It was interesting to see the 
man from Macedonia greet his classmate 
from Austria, whom he had not met for 
twenty years, or the brother in black from 
Alabama grasping the hand of a white bene- 
factor from Maine, or a group gathered 
around two veterans who have been working 
for ten years in Porto Rico, or a laborer 
among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast get- 
ting points from missionaries in China. “I. 
shall remember these hours at the close of 
the day as the happiest of my stay,’”’ was the 
parting word of a country pastor whose 
social opportunities are few. 

It was a gracious act of hospitality for 
Mrs. J. L. Hill to keep open house on Co- 
lumbus Day, at her attraétive home in Salem. 
Luncheon was served from one until five, 
and about 200 availed themselves of this 
chance to visit historic sites in the old town. 

Much credit is also due to the women of 
Bradford and Haverhill who had provided 
refreshments for 500 guests, and were told, 
only a few hours before their arrival, that 
three times that number had decided to 
come! Being a holiday increased the diffi- 
culty, as the stores were closed, but the 
emergency was met and nobody went hun- 
ery. “They did all eat and were filled.” 


The march of Moderator-elect Boynton to 
the platform,.arm in arm with his escorts, 
Dr. Arthur Little and Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
was slow and halting, with the front of the 
column headed to the corner of the room, not 
the center of the stage. The broad aisle of 
Tremont Temple is a very narrow path for 
such broad churchmen as Moderator Boyn- 
ton, ex-Moderator Little and Assistant Mod- 
erator Smith. at 
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Christianity the Religion of the World - 


President W. D. Mackenzie’s Sermon before the Council and the Board 


Delivered at the Old South Church, Sunday, Oct. 16, 
a3 P.M. 


God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.— 
John 3: 16° 


No man who preaches on an occasion like 
this can choose an unfamiliar text or an un- 
hackneyed theme. We are gathered for the 
central act in the celebration of this cen- 
tenary of the American Board, the solemn 
act in which at the table of our Lord we 
gaze into the very heart of the gospel of God. 
Not the tale of a century’s labors and tri- 
umphs, not a survey of the past nor a pro- 
gram of the future can be at this hour the 
‘subject of our thought, the food of our souls, 
but that which lies behind and above and 
within the whole past and the whole future 
of the Church of Christ in our world. 


A WELL OF REFRESHMENT 


The great doctrines of Christianity are 


like highways on which the majestic proces- 
sion of consecrated men and women have 
moved in their adventurous pilgrimage 
toward eternity for nineteen centuries; and 
the great texts are like perennial springs at 
which they have daily slaked their thirst, or 
camping grounds at which: they have gath- 
ered for the nourishing bread of life. Here 
is one of the most frequented wells. It needs 
not a long rope, for though the well is deep, 
it is ever full to the brim, and the crystal 
clear waters are running over. If the 
preacher can say nothing worthy of the 
great words, if his arm is weak or his hand 
unskilled for the task, you will lay your own 
lips to the flowing grace of God and say in 
your hearts, as we all draw nearer to the 
feast spread before us, “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” ; 

In this matchless revelation of the nature 
of Christianity we have the explanation of 
its supreme authority over the whole race of 
mankind. Here we find its inherent power, 
that irreversible necessity. by which it shall 
spread and spread until every other form of 
religion is dead and the truth that was in 
them all is released from death, completed 
and glorified in Christ. This one challenging 
act and message of the Hternal shall one day 
confront every mind, and beat with the 
weight of God upon every will that works 
in human flesh. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


There are three elements in this declara- 
tion of the Christian faith which combine to 
make it the one only and true religion of the 
world and imprint the stamp of finality 
upon it. Wirst, there is the absoluteness or 
ultimacy of its origin and its issues—it 
came from God and it confers eternal life. 
Second, there is the universality of its 
authority and appveal—God loves the world 
and calls “whosoever will.” Third, there is 
the historical means through which the 
eternal will wrought out the boon of eternal 
“save his only be- 
gotten Son.” 


GOD LOVED THE WORLD 


1. In the first ‘place, we must look at 
what we have called the Absoluteness of this 
religion. It may be truly said that every 
religion, especially of the nobler kind, has 
dealt more or less clearly and directly with 
the idea of God and the destiny of man. 
_ And yet the Apostle Paul writing to the Hphe- 
sians did not hesitate to say that they, -be- 
fore they became Christians, had no hope 


and were without God in the world. The 
history of man’s religious consciousness 
bears a dreary and well-nigh unanimous 
testimony to the same fact. Where in the 
annals of human striving can we find a reli- 
gion, an actual, working, socially organized 
faith in which its believers were conscious 
of fellowship with God and of the eternal 
life beating in their breasts? Whatever may 
have happened to individual souls, noble, 
passionate seekers after God, in their expe- 
rience of the divine communion they left be- 
hind them no record of a deed of God, dis- 
tinct, authentic ana final, on which the whole 
race of man might henceforth center its 
faith and its hope. But here at last we find 
that the will of God is known, definitely, un- 
mistakably known, and that he confers on 
men eternal life, under conditions which are 
fixed and public and universally available. 

The verse begins with God and ends with 
human destiny; it swings from eternity to 
eternity. And concerning both God and man 
it says that which seems to be supreme and 
final. It is impossible for us to conceive of 
God’s will in higher terms than are here 
given to us. If any man could succeed in the 
effort to surpass this announcement about 
God that man’s name would take the place 
in history, in the world’s faith and adoration 
which is at present occupied by the name of 
Jesus Christ. It is equally impossible for 
us to conceive of human destiny in terms 
higher than this expression, “eternal life.” 
For therein is contained all that mind can 
think and heart desire of personal good and 
final bliss. 


THE ALMIGHTINESS OF GOD 


Here, then, is the highest message about 
God which our reason can grasp—‘‘God so 
loved the world.’ There are two qualities 
in God which were already more or less 
familiar, before the gospel of Christ gave us 
this sublime affirmation. The first of these 
is power. Perhaps the late Professor Tiele 
was right when he maintained that “the root 
idea in every conception of godhead is power. 
In whatever manner this power is conceived, 
as physical or rational, as beneficent or 
malevolent ... the idea of Power is the 
constant and immutable element, so that a 
powerless god cannot be a god at all.” The 
gods whom men have worshiped have always 
been clothed with this attribute. 

Almightiness is of the very essence of his 
being on whom the entire universe depends 
for its reality, its ordered movement, its 
meaning and direction. And before that 
Almightiness we stand amazed and appalled. 
This solemn awe of our souls before the 
power of God is abundantly expressed in the 
Bible. From the first words of it to the last 
we are made to feel that we are all always 
living in the presence of that will which 
causeth all things to be and bringeth all 
events to pass. None advised with him at 
the beginning and none can move him from 
his eternal purpose. The history of the 
universe in all its parts and periods is the 
unfolding of his will, the continuous act of 
his exhaustless power. 

Beyond all our ideas of measurement lie 
the ranges of his might. The mightiest sun 
is as a speck of dust to his strength and his 
glory. 
tounding facts of the astronomer and the 
physicist, each almost stunning our minds 
with his tale of the infinitely great and of 
the infinitely minute, when poet and painter 
have opened our hearts to the inner wonder 
of the beauty which clothes the perfect order 


of all his works, we know that stretch our 


minds as we may, intensify our feeling of the 


When we have listened to the as- 


beautiful to the utmost, he on whom all 
things depend is, forever and forever, beyond 
our comprehension. “Lo, these are but the 
outskirts of his ways; and how small a 
whisper do we hear of him! But the thunder 
of his power who can understand?” 


THE DIVINE HOLINESS 


The second quality of the divine nature 
which was already grasped before Christ was 
the holiness of his will. I will not assert 
that all men knew this or even that any of - 
the other religions of the world had gained 
anything like an adequate, working concep- 
tion or doctrine of it. Only here and there 
in their literature and their ceremonial do 
we find recognition of the fact that moral 
quality must belong to the Almighty and that 
human beings are answerable to him for the 
right and the wrong in their characters and 
deeds. But there was at any rate a most 
widespread feeling for this fact: Man’s 
moral nature has always led him at least to 
the vestibule of the Holy of Holies. 

Unto one people was it given by God’s 
selective will and providence to realize the 
holiness of God, and to see that no further 
step in the fulfillment of right relations with 
him was possible until the fact of man’s 
conscious guilt as over against the fact of 
God’s inviolable’ will was thoroughly and 
openly dealt with. “Lord, who shall abide 
in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill?” ‘This is the outcry of man’s soul 
face to face with the absolute requirements 
of the absolute holiness of God. 

The law that is known to be pure and just 
and inevitable, the law which drives the 
conscience inwards to search the heart and 
to discover there by some fatal and universal 
law of human experience the discord between 
self and God, between the fountains of our 
conduct and the fountains of his will, that 
law has been found everywhere and by all 
men to be a fact of strangely mingled terror 
and hope. It has ever awakened hope be- 
cause it has shown us the pathway to God; 
it has driven nameless terror into us because 
it seemed out of our reach. We could not 
begin to walk in it. The very entrance to 
happy and joyous obedience lay on levels 
above us, to which our will could not lift 
us, and from which indeed with a baffling in- 
consistency our very consciences frightened 
us away. Who shall learn to say: “Now I 
have begun the path of perfect obedience. 
Here is one deed, done by myself alone, ut- 
terly pure in its motives and its purpose, 
utterly true in the manner of its doing. I 
challenge God to condemn it for one shadow 
on its crystalline perfection.” I know of 
none among the sons of men who ever made 
that claim for himself, confronting the en- 
lightened conscience with the enlightening 
holiness of the Almighty God. - 


MEN WHO FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


Fair and lovely, noble and true have been 
many of the lives of men, when compared 
with their fellowmen. Their names shine 
like stars in the dark firmament. They have. 
been willing to give up wealth‘and place and 
power that they might follow the gleam on 
to the bounds of heaven. They have been 
willing to spend austere lives rather than 
wallow in lust, to die rather than give up 
their allegiance to an inner voice, a name- 
less companion, which bade them be released 
from conventional shams and _ shames. 
Thank God for these gifts of his to history! 
Not forgotten among men, surely they shall 
not be unrequited of God, for their faith in 
that call which summoned and found them 
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ready unto heroism and fidelity. In the 
dark they heard the voice, in the dark they 
grasped a hand they knew not, they climbed 
their steep ascent without leader and with- 
out light. Surely for them the dawn at last 
broke clear and they, who failed not in 
earth’s strife, “mounted, and that hardly, to 
eternal life.” For “in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him.” 


THE CROWNING REVELATION 


And yet these highest and best members of 
our race are our best witnesses to the fact 
that life in God, the knowledge of God was 
not yet possible to men. His almighty 
power, his inviolable holiness—these were 
suspected and felt over wide areas of human- 
ity, they were stamped upon the religious 
consciousness of our race. But no man 
claimed that this knowledge gave him the 
peace of God, opened to him’the fields of 
light, assured him of the supreme good. One 
more fact was needed, one more revelation 
must come ere the soul of man could see the 
way of life and the will of man walk therein, 
with conscious triumph and joy. When this 
fact was made known the absolute religion 
was set up in the life of mankind. Here it 
is—‘God so loved the world.” 

God is eternal and infinite and unchange- 
able in his power, his holiness and his love— 
that is the full and ultimate revelation which 
our minds seem able to grasp. And this 
word ‘love’? came last to crown the won- 
drous vision with its own glory. His power 
had been exerted from ever of old, but his 
love is as ancient as his power. His holi- 
ness had been as a consuming fire in its 
pure radiance, blazing from the seat of his 
almighty power, but his love has always been 
at the heart of the fire. That power works 
in every blossom of the field, and from that 
power men have drawn their heart beats and 
their breath, but it was his love which 
clothed the lily with its glory, which brooded 
motherlike over each thought and sigh of the 
lowliest human child. That holiness set the 
lines of rectitude and consistency upon every 
object in nature and fixed the laws of its 
working, and with the same rectitude and 
consistency that holiness said of the free 
spirit of man, ‘“The soul that sinneth it shall 
die”; but it was love which traced all the 
severe lines of law into the tender curves of 
beauty, and it was love which came at last 
to say, “I call the soul that sinneth through 
repentance unto life.’ For God so loved the 
world ! 


THE GIFT THAT FOLLOWED GOD’S LOVE 


The supreme announcement concerning 
the will and heart of God finds its practical 
issue in a corresponding announcement con- 
erning the destiny of man. Because “God 
so loved the world,’ he will confer on men 
“eternal life.’ Here again we are in the 
presence of the absolute, the infinite, the final. 
For this eternal life is not a mere empty form 
which a wayward fancy may fill with igno- 
ble pleasures. Nor is it a wandering road 
which opens up for us through regions drear 
and unexplored, haunted with the awful 
shapes and weird shades of the unknown, 
the unnamed, the undesired. Nor again is it 
a vague and misty universe which it sug- 
gests where our personal identity is lost, 
where our individuality is swallowed up and 
abolished in the bosom of impersonal Being. 
The eternal life of the Christian revelation 
is the completion and perfection of the indi- 
vidual self in the open fellowship of God. 
‘The type is set for us in the Risen Christ. 
The promise is set up for us in the words, 
“Because I live ye shall live also.” The 
reality of it all is guaranteed in his eternal 
reality and the joy of it flames forth for all 
who know his love and rest in his power. 
“We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The religion which so reveals God as he 
so deals with human nature belongs to man- 
kind. There is no mode of human thought, 
no form of historical criticism, nor even any 
wildness of the human will which can fin- 
ally prevent it from becoming the one reli- 
gion of the world. 


THE WIDENESS OF GOD’S LOVE 


2. But in the second place, that fact is 
involved in the explicit words of our text 
which clearly state the universal nature of 
the gospel of Christ. God’s love is for the 
world and his gift is for “whosoever believ- 
eth.” These are words of release. They 
mark the enfranchisement of the human 
spirit for the Kingdom of Heaven. We find 
in pre-Christian literature only faint gleams 
of that sun of splendor which with Christ 
began to shine upon the unity and the dig- 
nity of human nature. It was only with a 
great effort that men could think of mankind. 
They were conscious only of the differences 
between races and civilizations, and had very 
futile and ineffective perceptions of the fun- 
damental oneness of the whole race in its 
origin, in its abiding and universal qualities, 
in its destiny. So far as they thought of 
human life in relation to the Creator and 
Lord of all, they were oppressed by a sense 
of its disabilities rather than its power, of 
its infinite difficulties rather than its infinite 
faculties. Over against the power of God 
they were haunted by the weakness of man, 
over against his eternal life they set our 
frailty and our fleeting years, over against 
his will of righteousness, they saw and _ felt 
only the unworthiness of their own will and 
its deeds of wrong. Even magnificent moye- 
ments of thought such as are allied with the 
names of Greek philosophy, with stoicism and 
epicureanism, represent the vain endeavors 
of noble men to obtain deliverance from the 
universal distress, weakness and unworthi- 
ness of the struggling spirit of man. 

The message of Christianity is that God 
loved and loves the world. That is a mes- 
sage which at once penetrates to the very 
heart of the whole situation. It gathers all 
races of all generations into one fact before 
his. eternal will. It reveals the greatness 
and the capacity of human nature, which no 
longer appears merely in its weakness or its 
moral unworthiness. The eternal will must 
be read into all those terms by which man 
had hitherto described himself to himself. 
And it is a will of eternal love. It is true 
that man is as grass and as the flower of 
the grass which a noontide sun may lay in- 
glorious and dead. It is true that each man’s 
life, compared with the long ages, with the 
changeless mountains and the silent calm of 
the sky, is as a vapour, a puff of smoke that 
leaps from the fire and vanishes in the air. 


THE CAPACITY FOR GREATNESS IN HUMAN 
' WATURE 
But it is true also that man lies open to 


the love of God. Man is the object of that 
love, not merely in his distress, but in his 


capacity; not merely in that which he is’ 


but in that which he may become. How 
great is human nature upon which the eter- 
nal will may send its power, in the name of 
its holy love, to make of it something as yet 
undreamed of, which is worthy alike of its 
own infinite yearnings and of his desire. It 
is human nature in each man which he so 
loves, as each man receives and fashions it 
into an individuality distinct, definite and 
real. For him the racial differences are not 
curses but varieties in the endless joy of his 
heart. The very pigmies of African forests 
are to him embodiments of human capacity ; 
material upon which his own glorious will 
may work to produce in them and from 
them glad, pure spirits filled with immortal 
worth, 

It is this universality of the love of God 


which forbids our contempt, which rebukes 
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even our instinctive dislike for any race of- 
men. Above those narrow bounds which our 
narrow minds and customs set for us all and 
which none of us can wholly surpass, we 
must learn to see the love which no unworthi- 
ness has wearied and no bestial shame has 
been able to divert from its decrees of eternal 

grace. God has determined to have fellow- 
ship, intimate, inward fellowship, contact of 
spirit and spirit, with the lowest that ever 
lived. He opens that fellowship to the whole 
of mankind. For he has loved and: loves the 
world. 
THE RESPONSE OF MEN 


This quality of universality which belongs 
inherently to the Christian religion appears 
in another phrase of this verse, “whosoever 
believeth.” Both words are of extreme sig- 
nificance for our present purpose. The one 
word sets the individual man on a throne of 
dignity which he never occupied before, and ' 
the other calls upon him to exercise for the 
highest of all conceivable ends the highest of 
all his powers. The grace of God, his love 
of the world is not concerned with an im- 
personal mass, it embraces the whole through 
the individual members. Therefore it con- 
fronts every man as if he were in isolation, 
apart, alone with the problem of his destiny 
and his will. God does not merely seize 
human beings and carry them captive, by a 
violence done upon their nature and their 
will. The first step towards the redeeming 
of every human ‘self is to awaken the in- 
tensest consciousness of selfhood. And that 
is done when a man ceases to think of his 
life as a vapor and to gaze upon an eternal 
destiny; when he ceases to think of a love- 
less God, and to look straight and steady 
upon God’s will of mercy toward himself. 
No doubt there is a chill in that isolation, a 
sense of appalling responsibility. 

No doubt there is oftentimes, for many 
sons of men, a period of agony to be passed 
through as they wrestle with the awakened 
sense of selfhood. It cries out in terms of 
guilt with confessions of sin, it gazes with 
horror upon a conceivable eternity of loss, ' 
it searches the heavens for help and they 
seem as brass,,and the earth for sympathy 
and men seem to be all intent on other 
things. These be the throes and pangs 
through which many of the noblest souls 
have come. But they mark the greatest dis- 
covery which even the noblest soul can 
ever make, which is that each man—*‘whoso- 
ever’—must stand out from all others, and 
deal with God and be dealt with by God, in 
ways that are mutually understood, con- 
cerning a self that is to last forever, and a 
law that is absolute and a love that is irre- 
sistible. Hvery minister and every mission- 
ary throughout the world is the instrument 
of that sublime experience for other men, 
calling them each and all to lift up their 
eyes and to behold themselves, their very 
selves, yonder in the heart and love of the 
Eternal, hid with Christ in God. 

The love of God will not rest till every 
man in his world beloved shall have this 
message brought to the door of his will. The 
religion in whose earthly history that will 
is mirrored or implanted cannot be stayed in 
its progress until it has spread wide as the 
will which gave it being. 


THE FINAL BASIS IN HISTORY 


3. In the third place, the absolute and 
final religion is based on history. “God... 
gave his only begotten Son.” It is true that 
we cannot prescribe his ways unto God. 
We could not, in advance of the fact, have 
asserted that only in one manner could he 
save the world. Our human mind was con- 
fused by our accusing conscience, our di- 
vided heart made the mercy of God incredi- 
ble. And in any case, the wonder of his 
wisdom and his love must exceed all our lof- 
tiest endeavors to understand him or to ,anti- 
cipate his grace. But now that we look 
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back upon the establishment of the gospel we 
can see what was needed to make the love 
of God real and potent in human life. 

As long as men were merely speculating 
about the will of God, his love could neither 
be asserted nor proved. In the face of our 
daily experience, of the crushing forces of 
nature, of our moral desolation and impo- 
tence, of our diseases and sorrows and most 
certain death, what argument could be in- 
vented to establish the fact of the universal 
and mighty and delivering love of God? 
Somewhere we must be anchored to fact. 
Somewhere a proof must be given which is 
overwhelming in its effect. And only God 
could give us that steadfast fact, only God 
could prove God’s love. 

“God gave his only begotten Son.” The 
Eternal will entered into a new, unique and 
consummate relation with the facts of time. 
In the historical person of Christ he so spake 
and did such deeds that there as nowhere 
else we behold himself in word and act. For 
Christ reveals himself as more than man and 
as consciously dealing, not with the problems 

of one race and one generation, but with the 
permanent and universal problem of man’s 
relation with God. In him God is recon- 
structing our whole moral and religious sit- 
uation. But in that word “gave” there is 
the affirmation of sacrifice, and in the sacri- 
fice the revelation of love. His gift was 
“costly, free and knows no end.” It was un- 
limited love that went forward to pay an 
unlimited price, yea even unto the death on 
the cross, for the redemption and persuasion 
of the world. 


THE CONVINCING PROOF 


I need not tell the glorious, familiar story 
in this congregation. You have all seen 
some way into the heart of it. You have all 
seen the blackness of the cross change into 
that cross of light; for the very blackness is 
made luminous with love, and the awful 
shame of it is the very triumph of the eternal 
and holy will of God. 

I see that some minds even of learned and 
earnest men are perplexed about our depend- 
ence upon this historical person of Christ. 
They borrow their trouble from the long 
future, and ask whether we really believe 
and can dare to tell the whole world that its 
salvation depends on one hour in history. 
In five thousand or ten thousand years, how 
dim and far and faint will seem that story 
of the Hebrew people, and its culmination in 
the figure and mission of Jesus. Do we not 
see all historical figures grow gradually less 
distinct, less relevant to the situation of 
later generations? If this is a law of his- 
tory, how can that one name continue to 
occupy the central and supreme place? The 
argument is of course that if even ten thou- 
sand years hence men will be unable to be- 
lieve in the power of that one person in that 
obscure race near the beginning of human 
history, then even for us now he must cease 
to be the Saviour of the world. Our mis- 
sionary devotion depends upon the opposite 

conviction, that the historical deeds of God 
in Christ are forever the one secret of the 
salvation of mankind. 


AN INCREASING INHERITANCE 


The fact is that this trouble arises from a 

, kind of delusive mirage caused by launching 
ourselves upon history ten thousand years 
hence and omitting the continuous story that 

must lead from our own to that date. Bach 

generation hands on its inheritance, and the 

Church of Christ, with its Scriptures, its 

sacraments, its uninterrupted testimony to 

the power of God, will do in future as it has 

done in the past. It would have been much 

harder for a skeptic in the first century to 

imagine us believing today in Jesus of Naza- 

reth than for us to believe in his future 

dominance over the whole race. For the 

process of time has lifted the person of Christ 

into higher and higher glory. 


All other great 
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names will no doubt shrink to smaller pro- 
portions as the range and directness of their 
historical influence recedes into the past. 
Some day when other races are in the front 
rank of power, and amid vaster populations, 
enormous literatures have arisen under every 
sky, how little will remain of all that we cher- 
ish in the higher culture of our day. Then the 
stories of Alexander and Cesar, of Napoleon 
and George Washington will have occupied 
for many generations and centuries only a 
minute space in the class books of the schools 
and the philosophical summaries of history. 


Then Plato and Aristotle will have many 


other competing names in the development 
of thought. Then even Shakespeare and 
Milton will be read, if at all, only in trans- 
lations by those distant inheritors of the 
English language, or studied in the original 
by a few ardent and plodding scholars. 

But one name will have spread gradually, 
steadily through all the world, proving its 
grandeur afresh in every age. The languages 
of those days will have the words before us, 
as today we have them done out of their 
original Greek. Our descendants ten thou- 
sand years hence will say in an Hnglish we 
know not, ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son.’ One name 
alone will have surmounted the deluge of 
history. . The proofs of his exhaustless 
power, of his spiritual presence at the 
sources and the heart of all history, will have 
multiplied to a degree unimaginable and un- 
refutable. The evidence for the Incarnation 
and the Atonement and the Resurrection will 
be ten thousand times stronger than today. 
When that name of Jesus Christ has con- 
tinued for ten thousand years to change the 
vile into the saintly, to interpret all experi- 
ence gloriously, to comfort all sorrow ten- 
derly, to fill all believing hearts with the 
consciousness of eternal life and the trans- 
cendent peace of God, it will be ten thousand 
times easier to believe in Christ then than it 
is today, easier to believe that in his Per- 
son God let loose upon mankind his exhaust- 
less oceans of his holy: love. 


Let us recur for a moment in conclusion ° 


to those words of St. Paul, “having no hope 
and without God in the world.” Yes, it is 
true that nowhere do we find an organized 
religion apart from Christ in which there is 
established a conscious fellowship with God 
and the eternal hope. But it is true that 
we can hear in many quarters of the globe 
and periods of history something like the 
startling words which Browning put into the 
mouth of Johannes Agricola: 


' “There’s heaven above, and night by night 
I look right through its gorgeous roof; 
No suns and moons though e’er so bright 
Avail to stop me; splendor-proof 
I keep the broods of stars aloof, 
For I intend to get to God.” 


“SAINTS, APOSTLES, PROPHETS, MARTYRS” 


We hardly need to use those words in the 
great moments of our Christian life. Here, 
for example, we are gathered with the mem- 
ories of a hundred years hovering round our 
hearts. We recall the long story of ardent 
service which they contain. A great throng 
of men and women of our own faith and 
order gave up their all for the sake of that 
world and God’s love towards it. On far 
fields, hundreds of them lie buried where they 
fell in bright youth, or dauntless and un- 
wearied old age, From home they were sup- 
ported for that hundred years by the prayers 
and gifts and toil of tens of thousands of 
true-hearted believers in that love of God 
for that world of need. These hosts did not 
say, “I intend to get to God.” In a deep 
and real sense they had already reached the 
feet of the great Father. They carried God’s 
presence with them over land and sea. 
Theirs was another and even a_ nobler 
motto. ‘They resolved to live for God. See- 
ing then that we are compassed about by so 


love for the sons of men. 
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great a cloud of witnesses, what shall we do 
but take theirs as our law of life, ‘“I,. too, 
intend to live for God.” If all this is true, 
what else is there to do? 


“TILL HE COME” 


In a few moments we shall gather at this 
table over which there is ever brooding the 
message of the eternal and holy and redeeming 
On each sacred 
portion of bread there will seem to be im- 
printed the words, “God so loved the world.” 
In the mystic cup we shall seem to see 
through to the heart of Christ, in death, for 
“God so loved the world.” And as we par- 
take of each, a voice will surely ascend from 
this solemn assembly of the churches of 
Christ, the renewed will, the unanimous and 
glad and conquering voice of Christendom: 
“We intend to live for God, because whoso- 
ever believeth on him shall not perish but 
have eternal life. We intend to live for God, 
because he gaye his only begotten Son. We 
intend to live for God, because—God so loved 
the world.” 


The Missionary Call 


BY REY. GEORGE L. GLEASON 
(To be sung to the tune of Aurelia) 


[Here is a new missionary hymn which 


can be sung with a familiar tune, which 


chimes in well with the spirit of the hour. 
Its modern and progressive note has already 
been commended by several of our missionary 
leaders. The author was for many years a 
pastor in Haverhill, Mass., and is now resid- 
ing in Topsfield. He has a daughter in the 
service of the American Board in Mexico and 
a son engaged in Y. M. C. A. work in Japan. 
—EDITORS. | 


The Church. of Christ united 
In spirit and in aim 
Is one in faith and teaching, 
With hope and zeal the same, 
The nations, too, are longing 
For universal peace, 
When right and truth shall triumph, 
And war and strife shall cease. 


The Spirit without measure 
Is poured upon all lands; 
And peoples long in fetters 
Are stretching out their hands ; 
Imploring us to hasten 
With truth which makes men free, 
Which brings them peace and pardon— 
Life, light and liberty. 


For this the hosts are marshaled, 
With banners all unfurled, 

In serried ranks united 
For conquest of the world. 

The men of rank and fortune 
Are leading in the fray, 

Which gives to every creature 
The gospel of today. 


Shall we so richly dowered 
In this broad Christian land 
Keep back the gospel message? 
Withhold the liberal hand? 
Nay: we, our sons and daughters, 
All gladly heed the call, 
And lay upon the altar, 
Ourselves, our gifts, our all. 
Topsfield, Mass., Aug. 7, 1910. 


It is the good that lasts, and nothing else. 
Away with the nightmare of chance! Pub- 
lish it to all the world in defiance of all its 
incredulity that a man’s good fortune de- 
pends upon a man’s faith.. The true way 
to make a fortune is te bank with the Unseen 
and invest in the heavenly securities. Hven 
as we look at the mistakes, the sorrows, the 
losses of past years we may, like the Psalm- 
ist, write over them® “good fortune” !— 
CO. Silvester Horne. 
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President Samuel B. Capen’s Forward Look 


Portions of His Annual Address to the American Board 


Not the last hundred years but the neat 
ten years must be our thought; what we are 
to make of the future is our real business 
now. Facing, then, the future, let us note 
the changed conditions. The world was 
practically closed a hundred years ago; it is 
wide open now. Non-Christian nations were 
far away then; they are at our very doors 
now. The world was asleep then; it is wide 
awake now. It was of very little conse- 
quence to us what the industrial condition 
of the Orient was then; China and Japan 
have vital relations to our material life and 
safety now. We were weak and in our in- 
faney as a nation then; we are strong and 
influential now. We were poor then; we 
are rich now. ‘There were but half a dozen 
societies interested in foreign missions then; 
there are several hundred now. The non- 
Christian world was unknown then; it has 
been explored and mapped out and brought 
under the influence of the Great Powers of 
Europe now. ‘There was little system then; 
the Mission Boards have divided the world 
and assumed responsibilities for definite por- 
tions of territory now. 

These changed conditions call upon the 
church to change its attitude and its pace. 
Too many of us have been cherishing the 
thought that we could perhaps take our time 
about reaching the thousand millions of peo- 
ple as yet unreached with the message of 
Christ, but such thoughts as these are full 
of peril. We must do this work now or be 
lost ourselves. ‘To quote from Bishop Brent, 
“All the talk about, the yellow peril is’ moon- 


shine if we do our duty; but there is peril 
in the clash of two civilizations.” 

There are four reasons why it should be 
possible for the Christian Church within the 
next ten years to make a mighty advance and 
plant Christian institutions in practically 
every part of the whole world. 


A GREATER BREADTH IN THE WORK 


First, there will be a greater breadth in 
our work in the future than in the past. A 
hundred years ago it was possible only to 
reach here and there single individuals with 
the message of life; now the seed that has 
been planted has taken root, a Christian at- 
mosphere has ‘in many places been created, 
and the nations of the Hast are slowly but 
steadily changing. The Christian civiliza- 
tion of the West is making the civilization 
of the Hast throb with new life.. We have 
the opportunity now of shaping and molding 
the Orient as never before. The purpose 
which was once quite common of merely 
touching and rescuing a few souls here and 
there has given way to the far broader con- 
ception of saving and re-molding the empires 
and kingdoms of .the world and giving to 
them everything that is best in our Christian 
civilization. 

While the spiritual needs are the greatest 
and have the first place in our thoughts, we 
also recognize the ignorance of the non- 
Christian world and are trying to give it a 
Christian education. We recognize the phys- 
ical needs of the non-Christian world, the 
horrors of the medicine man and the wide- 


spread lack of cleanliness and sanitation; we 
would supplant all this with the Christian 
physician and the Christian hospital. We 
would give the whole world a Christian civ- 
ilization with everything which this includes. 
This thought has been well expressed in the 
words that we are trying “not to turn 
heathen into Christians but something far 
larger than this, to turn heathendom into 
Christendom.” There is a national life to 
be reached and changed as well as individual 
lives. ... 


GREATER UNITY IN THE WORK 


Second, In some places abroad the proc- 
ess of unifying the Church of Christ has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds, and in many 
eases it would have gone much further if it 
had not been discouraged by the officials at 
home. In harmony with the highest business 
methods of our time, mission work is being 
consolidated in order to prevent waste and 
insure economy and efficiency. Much still 
remains to be done in this direction, and this 
ought to have and is having constant thought. 
Without friction at any point, the whole 
power of all must be brought to bear on the 
task in hand. Mr. Mott has stated that in 
his judgment it is possible so to adjust the 
present force abroad and to bring it into 
such co-operation that its efficiency and 
power will be doubled. It is along such lines 
as these that progress is being made. De- 
nominations are not being built up. At the 
Haystack Centennial Dr. Arthur Brown 
told of meeting a swarthy Indian who could 
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just speak Hnglish enough to say that he 
was a Scotch Presbyterian! That day is 
gone forever. A group of students abroad 
were recently asked, “What are you, Hpis- 
copalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians or Con- 
gregationalists?’ and the reply was, ‘We 
do not know, we are Christians.” The de- 
termination of the men at the front to get 
together is most impressive. As one of the 
men said at Edinburgh, ‘There are no in- 
superable difficulties in the way of union; 
we must hold on to it like grim death.” 


OUR PLANT AND OUR NEW PARTNERS ABROAD 


Third. Note the importance of our plant 
and our new partners abroad. A hundred 
years ago we had nothing; today we have an 
investment of millions of dollars in church 
buildings, schools, colleges, theological sem- 
inaries, hospitals, printing presses and in- 
dustrial plants. We have in the native 
churches which have grown up as a result of 
all the work, a strong new partner. The 
strength of the church in the Near Hast and 
in the Far Hast, its activity, its consecration 
and ‘its willingness to suffer put us to shame. 
To illustrate something of this spirit, some 
of the students in Christian schools in China 
' are giving up their second meal in order to 
thave a few “cash” to give for evangelistic 
work. In one district in Korea recently the 
men offered to devote to personal evangelistic 
work 67,000 days. Certainly a new kind of 
“collection.” Where we had nothing a hun- 
dred years ago the American Board has to- 
day, in addition to nearly 600 trained mis- 
sionaries, 4,718 native pastors, teachers and 
helpers, In our churches there are 73,084 
active members. We have 81 colleges and 
seminaries, and there are 70,451 scholars in 
our schools. We have 82 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries which cared last year for over 
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350,000 patients; these native Christians in 
our churches last year out of their poverty 
gave $276,715—an equivalent in our currency 
of $3,300,000. What splendid partners are 
these for the work right before us. 


OUR NEW PARTNERS AT HOME 


Fourth, we can make more rapid progress 
because of our new partners at home. When 
the American Board was organized a hun- 
dred years ago it seemed to the church and 
to the world a most absurd and foolish ven- 
ture; ridicule and opposition were almost 
universal. Even fifty years ago some of us 
can remember the sneers with which the 
whole subject was treated. We were told 
that our grandmothers were knitting socks 
and that the men were sending warming pans 
for the heathen in the West Indies! All 
such foolish talk has ceased and a man now 
who is criticizing foreign missions is adver- 
tising his own ignorance. The world is with 
us instead of against us. The leaders and 
the diplomats of the nations are recognizing 
the great work foreign missions are doing 
in establishing a sound basis for civilization 
and good order. The great addresses that 
President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Fairbanks, Mr. Bryan, Ambassador Bryce 
and many others have made in advocacy of 
foreign missions are known to all. The dip- 
lomats of other nations, equally with our 
own, are interested in the success of mis- 
sions. At the recent Hdinburgh Conference, 
King George sent a message expressing. his 
profound interest, and another message was 
received from the German Colonial Office 
which said that it “recognized with satis- 
faction and gratitude that the endeavors for 
the spread of the gospel are followed by the 
blessings of civilization and culture in all 
countries.” We know what the great states- 
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men of Great Britain have said with regard 
to the work that is being done in India and 
Egypt, and great leaders in Japan have 
paid their tribute to the importance of this 
work in their country. 

The press is with us; almost without ex- 
ception the great metropolitan papers of the 
United States have swung into line in recog- 
nition of the magnificence of the results thus 
far achieved; our magazines are filled with 
articles. No finer or more discriminating 
indorsement of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement has been printed than the edito- 
rial in the June Century. 

The business interests of the world are 
with us; they are recognizing more and more 
the benefit to themselves which is coming 
everywhere with the opening of the world to 
Christianity. When a heathen man becomes 
a child of God and is changed within, he 
wants his external life and surroundings to 
correspond; he wants the Christian dress 
and the Christian home and the Christian 
plow and all the other things which distin- 
guish Christian civilization from the nar- 
row and degraded life of the heathen. The 
merchant knows how the.business of the 
world has been increased by the progress 
already made by Christianity, and he knows 
that with the further spread of the gospel 
business will be largely increased. 

We have on our side philanthropists and 
those who are working for the world’s 
peace. These men can see that if we can 
transform into Christian peoples the nations 
of the Hast and West, the great drain that 
is upon the world for its armies and navies 
can be greatly reduced. No finer illustration 
of what is possible when Christian motives 
prevail can be seen than in the relations of 
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The Way Things Were Done at Bobby’s House 


Jimmy VandeVere had a better chance 
than anybody else to see how they did things 
at Bobby’s house, for he was Bobby’s par- 
ticular chum, and if he wasn’t at home or at 
school he was sure to be at Bobby’s. 

One night Jimmy came home from Bobby’s 
house where he ha‘l been having the jolliest 
time you can imagine. It had been Bobby’s 
big sister’s birthuay and they had all joined 
together and made a surprise party for her. 
Jimmy had happened in and Bobby’s mother 
had telephoned to Mrs. VandeVere and 
asked if he might stay. Bobby’s father had 
brought him home at nine o’clock. No one 
was there but the maids to tuck him into 
bed. Jimmy lay awake tlie longest time that 
night thinking. For the first time it occurred 
to him that there was a great difference be- 
tween Bobby’s home and his home, between 
Bobby’s mother ard his mother, Bobby’s 
father and his father and Bobby’s big sister 
and his big sister. He went to sleep wishing 
he was Bobby and Bobby was he. 

The next night Jimmy’s mother was at 
home and Jimmy was with her. He sat in 
one of the great chairs (all the chairs were 
three times too large for Jimmy) thinking 
soberly. First, he thought how nice it was 
to have his mother at home; then he remem- 
bered how badly he had felt the night before; 
next, his mind went back to the good time 
at Bobby’s house. 


“Wish I was Bobby Kimball!” said 
Jimmy aloud. 
“Time you went to bed, Jimmy.” Mrs. 


VandeVere had not noticed Jimmy’s remark. 


Jimmy began to feel abused. ‘Wish I 
was Bobby Kimball,” he pouted. 

“Why, what’s Bobby got that you 
haven’t ?”’ 


“Nothing, but they’re always having good 
times over to Bobby’s, and we don’t ever.” 

“You never have a good time?’ Mrs. 
VandeVere’s voice expressed great surprise. 

“We don’t have good times as they do at 
Bobby’s. Bobby’s sisters aren’t cross all the 
time, ’n Tom and Bobby play games, ’n 
Bobby’s mother’s lots of fun; so’s_ his 
father.” 

Mrs. VandeVere made no reply to this re- 
mark, and then Jimmy, feeling more abused 


. than ever, cast about in his mind for more 


trouble. ‘‘Bobby’s father and mother like 
each other, they do.” 

“Why, Jimmy, don’t your father and 
mother like each other?” 

Jimmy shook his _ head. “Not like 
Bobby’s.” 


“And they have s’prise parties over there,” 
Jimmy went on, presently. “Christmas they 
got one up for Bobby’s mother ’n invited all 
the people she likes for Christmas dinner. 
Grace did it all—and the cook. Bobby and 
the others helped some, ‘n Bobby’s mother 
was tickled most to death. Then last night 
they had one for Grace ’cause she was 
eighteen years old, an’ they all did it to- 
gether ’n had more fun. Why can’t we ever 
get up a s’prise for somebody ?” 

“Why, we could, Jimmy, I suppose, if we 
wanted to.” 

“They all want to over to Bobby’s house.” 

Jimmy had slipped down in his chair and 
couldn’t see his mother’s face flush. He 
didn’t hear her sigh either. 

“You couldn’t expect all the different fam- 
ilies in the city to be just alike, Jimmy,” 
said Mrs. VandeVere, presently. 

“Wish our family was like Bobby’s just 
the same,” sighed Jimmy. 

The room was very still after this remark. 

“Over to Bobby’s they always know’ when 
each other’s birthdays come,” continued 
Jimmy. ‘‘We don’t, though.” 


By Frances J. Delano 


“Why, dear me!” Mrs. VandeVere 
dropped her fancy work and looked up at 
the calendar. ‘Your father has a birthday 
tomorrow. This is tke first time I’ve thought 
Ofvitey 

Jimmy pulled himself into a aie pos- 
ture. ‘Tomorrow!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, the twenty-first of January.” 

“Oh, Mother,’ Jimmy jumped up and 
went over to his mother’s chair, ‘‘couldn’t 
we have a s’prise for him?” 

“Dear me, no! your father doesn’t care 
for such things.” 


“Oh, Mother,” Jimmy fairly wrung his 
hands, “let’s do it! Let’s s’prise him, 
Mother. Let’s get something he likes for 


dinner and have flowers and some company 
—somebody he likes—and all wish him 
‘many happy returns,’ the way they do at 
Bobby’s house. Won’t you, Mother? Please! 
He'd like it—I know he’d like it. 

“Well, well, don’t tease, Jimmy! 
see.” 

Jimmy knew that “we'll see’ always 
meant ‘‘yes,’ and he began to caper about 
the room. “We'll have a good time, too,” 
he chuckled. ‘Mother, what do you think 
Father’d like for dinner?” 

Mrs. VandeVere smiled, then the smile 
changed to a frown. “Well, Jimmy, what 
he’d really like would be an old-fashioned 
boiled dinner, if you ever heard of such a 
thing.” 

“What’s a 
Jimmy. 

“Oh, corned beef and cabbage and potatoes 
and turnips and I don’t know what not, all 
boiled in the same kettle. They used to have 
it on the farm when your father was a boy. 


Well 


boiled dinner?’ inquired 


But we couldn’t have it; Jones wouldn’t 
know how to get it up.” 
“P’raps Jones would, Mother. Why 


couldn’t I ask him?” 

“Nonsense, Jimmy !” 

“May I ask him?” 

“Yes, if you want to. Ask him if he 
knows how to make an Indian pudding while 
you are about it.” 

Jimmy disappeared and a few minutes he 
was back again. “Jones knows how,” he 
cried joyfully. “He said he could get up an 
A No. 1 boiled dinner and Indian puddings 
were his particular forty. What did he mean 
by that? Forty what?” 

Mrs. VandeVere laughed. “Who are we 
going to invite for company, Jimmy?’ she 
asked. 

Jimmy threw himself on the floor at his 
mother’s feet; it was such fun to plan things 
and have his mother laugh, the same as 
Bobby’s mother did. ‘‘Let’s ask somebody 
he likes,” he suggested. , 

“What a happy thought!” laughed Jimmy’s 
mother. ‘Let me see. Get the telephone 
book, Jimmy, and look up the town of W—. 
See if Mr. James L. Bosworth’s name is 
down.” 

Jimmy did as requested and in a few mo- 
ments Mrs. VandeVere had settled about the 
matter of guests. 

“Well, the surprise is ‘alg. on now, 
Jimmy. Mr. and Mrs. Bosworth are com- 
ing. They are old friends of your father’s, 
and he will enjoy seeing them. We've lost 
sight of them of late. Now I'll ask the 
Doctor and Mrs. Emery. Your father thinks 
the Doctor is the best person in the world, 
We'll have a game or two of old-fashioned 
whist after dinner. Your father used to en- 
joy whist. If Gertrude and Wilis have an 
engagement for tomorrow night they’ll have 
to cancel it. We'll want their company.” 

“Goody! goody!” shouted Jimmy. “We'll 
all be together same as they are at Bobby’s. 


And Father won’t know a thing about it! 
S’pose he’ll remember it’s his birthday?” 

“Dear me, no! And we won’t say any- 
thing about it until he comes home at night. 
Now you must go straight to bed, Jimmy, or 
you won’t be fit for anything tomorrow. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” returned Jimmy, happily. 

The next morning Jimmy’s father ate his 
breakfast alone, as was his custom, and went 
off before any others of the family were 
downstairs. He was a big man, Jimmy’s 
father was, and a hard worker. He carried 
a great load of care all the time, so he never 
thought of his birthday. 

But Jimmy thought of it the moment his 
eyes were opened and he lay in bed wonder- 
ing if there wasn’t something he could make 
all himself for his father. When he looked 
out of the window he found the little city 
yard was deep with snow, and then he 
thought of something; he would make two 
funny snow men, one on each side of the 
front door, and when his father came home 
at night he’d see them and Jimmy would tell 
him that they were for his birthday. He 


thought of something else, later on, that he © 


could make, and he worked on it all the time 
he could get, which wasn’t so very much, for 
he had everything to see to. Fortunately it 
was Saturday, and he could be at home and 
help Jones with the boiled dinner and the 
Indian pudding. He could talk things over 
with his mother and advise her what dress 
to wear, and he had a chance to stir Ger- 
trude and Hillis to something of his own 
happy spirit, and they thought of a lot of 
nice things to do for their father. It’s 
strange, when you’re planning a birthday, 
how happy you feel and how the plans mul- 
tiply until you wish you had begun a year 
ahead. 

Jimmy managed to get about half the 
things done that he planned and then it was 
time for his father to come home. The 
guests had arrived, the .boiled dinner was 
about ready, the house was full of flowers, 
and the lights were on, Two fine snow men, 
their arms extended in cordial greeting, and 
the corners of their mouths turned smilingly 
upward, stood on either side of the front 
steps. Jimmy, with the corners of his 
mouth turned up, too, and his eyes dancing 
with delight, stood waiting in the hall. 

Mr. VandeVere had had a fighting day, as 
he expressed it, with the promise of another 
on Monday, and he was tired, so tired that 
at five o’clock he wished his secretary would 
turn off the lights and go home, and let him 
sit there in the office in the dark as long as 
he wanted to. Poor Mr. VandeVere! For 
all he was such a big man he was always 
having to do as other people wanted him to. 
There was his secretary politely waiting for 
him to go, and there was his chauffeur down 
at the door politely waiting for him to come, 
so there was nothing for it but to shut up 
his desk, tell his secretary ‘good night,” get 
into his car and whiz home. He was just 


wondering what the struggle and the fight. 


all amounted to, when the auto stopped in 
front of his house and he was emperte? to 
get out. 

At sight of the two snow men a smile 
broke over Mr. VandeVere’s tired face. 

“That's Jimmy’s work,” he said. “Bless 
the child!” 

Mr. VandeVere always smiled when he 
thought of Jimmy, and then he always 
sighed. He smiled because he loved the child, 
and he sighed because he had a miserable 
feeling that Jimmy would grow up selfish 
and inclined to look out for number one just 
like himself and.the rest of the family. 
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“Many happy ’turns, Father.’ Jimmy 
seized his father’s hand in both of his, and 
his little face was full of joy. “Many happy 
*turns.” 

“Why, Jimmy, boy, what’s all this?” 

The surprise and pleasure in his father’s 
voice made Jimmy too happy, he capered 
back and forth in front of him, clinging to 
this. hand. j 

Mrs. VandeVere now appeared in the hall 

dressed in the loveliest gown, the very colors 
Mr. VandeVere liked best. “This is your 
birthday, dear,” said she. 
, Jimmy let go of his father’s hand. “Kiss 
him, Mother,’ he cried, dancing up and down 
in his eagerness, “the way they do at 
Bobby’s house.” 


Mrs. VandeVere laughed and looked as 


prety as a picture. “Jimmy is master of 
ceremonies today,” said she, “and we all do 
as he says.” Then she kissed him twice. 
“Now,” she commanded, “get ready for din- 
ner soon or I shan’t be responsible for the 
state of Jimmy’s nerves another minute.” 

Mr. VandeVere forgot all about how tired 
he was and he was into his dress suit and 
downstairs in the shortest possible time— 
although it seemed long to Jimmy. Such a 
series of surprises as now came in quick 
succession! ‘There in the living room were 
the boys he used to play “lea stork” with. 
What a hearty greeting they did receive to 
be sure! And there were Mrs. VandeVere 
and Gertrude and Ellis all interested in 
Father’s surprise party, and there ‘was 
Jimmy, the happiest one of them all. 

When the dinner was served Mr. Vande- 
Vere’s surprise was a never-to-be-forgotten 
delight to Jimmy. 

“Why, why,” he exclaimed, “what does 
all this mean? A boiled dinner! Why, who 
planned all this?” 

“Jimmy is at the bottom of it,’’ said Mrs. 
VandeVere. 

“No, >it’s Mother,’ declared. Jimmy. 
“Mother thought of it.” 

At this, there was such a look of pleas- 
ure in Father’s eyes that Mother had no 
heart to deny Jimmy’s statement. 

When the dinner was about over Jimmy 
slipped away and presently brought a sealed 
envelope and laid it at Father’s place. ‘I 
didn’t have quite time to finish it, but I’ll 
do it tomorrow,” said Jimmy. 

“Open it, Father,” suggested Gertrude. 

Father picked it up and, adjusting his 
glasses, broke the seal. It was a birthday 
ecard of Jimmy’s own workmanship. For 
the cover, there was a pretty design painted 
in rich colors (Bobby Kimball had done one 
something like it for his great-uncle Zenas). 
Inside there was a short message printed in 
red ink. “Dear Father,’ said the message, 
“this is your birthday and I love you. So 
Good-by, from Jimmy.” 

Father gazed at his birthday card a long 
time, and his arm stole round Jimmy’s 
shoulders. He passed it round after a while 
and everybody admired it a great deal but, 
although Father never said a word, Jimmy 
knew he liked it the best because he hugged 
him so tight. 

After dinner the three old friends sat 
round the fire and talked, and Jimmy sat 
on his father’s knees and listened. Then the 
games began and Jimmy was sent to bed. 
It had been a glorious day, and he lay awake 
a long time thinking about it. When he did 

- go to ‘sleep, he dreamed that his father came 
into the room and kissed him in his sleep. 
Jimmy never knew that his father really did 
steal into the room and kiss his little sleepy 

face; and Jimmy’s father never knew about 
Jimmy’s dream. : 


Impatient people water their miseries and 
hoe up their comforts; sorrows are visitors 
that come without invitation, and complain- 
ing minds send a wagon to bring their trou- 
bles home in.—Charles Spurgeon. 
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Japanese Poems on Autumn 
The Deserted Garden 


BY BIWA SADAIJIN 


Once more the garden that I loved I seek, 
Where once the footsteps of my dear ones 
trod, 
Now all deserted, desolate and bleak. 
The brown leaf flutters to the frosted sod. 
Only the maple-foliage as of old 
Weaves its embroidery of red and gold! 


Sea-foam—Flowers of the Sea-waves 
BY YASUHIDE 


The wild flowers fade, the maple-leaves, 
Touched by frost-fingers, float to earth; 
But on the bosom of the sea, 
The flowers to which her waves give birth 
Fade not, like blossoms of the land, 
Nor feel the chill of Autumn’s hand. 


Autumn Evening by the Sea 
BY TEIKA 


Lonely and desolate 

Stretches the coast line. 

Here and there thatched roofs 
Of fishermen’s dwellings. 
Cold gleam the waters. 

Nor soft hue of blossom, 

Nor rich glow of maples, 

To brighten the sadness— 
But twilight autumnal! 


The Fallen Maple Leaves 
BY CHOMEI 


The scattered maple-leaves are blown 
From wooded hill and mountain-side, 
And in a rich confusion thrown, 
Mass in the valley far and wide. 
Hushed is the little streamlet’s tone 
By the red splendor on its tide. 


Autumn Evening’s Loneliness 
BY SAIGYO 


Strong blows the evening wind and cool, 
There where the marshlands silent lie, . 
Where the lone snipe stands by the pool, 
Mirrored against a sullen sky. 
Filled with compassion undefined, 
Into my heart the silence steals. 
To the vague loneness of the mind 
The Autumn loneliness appeals! 


Brocade 


Fair goddess of the paling Autumn skies, 

Fain would I know how many looms she plies, 

Wherein through skillful tapestry she weaves 

Her fine brocade of fiery maple leaves— 

Since on each hill, with every gust that 
blows, 

In varied hues her vast embroidery glows. 

—Selected from “The Master Singers of 

Japan” (Dutton & Co.). 


Five Minutes for Family 
Prayers 


BY REY. SHELTON BISSELL 


“If the unknown Deuteronomist, who wrote 
of Moses with the faithful scrupulousness of 
a Boswell immortalizing his Johnson, had 
entered into some detail concerning the fam- 
ily prayers which were enjoined upon the 
Hebrews, he would have conferred a signal 
favor upon troubled twentieth century Chris- 
tians, What adjustment, if any, was made 
in the daily domestic economy of Israel, to 
enable the father, mindful of Jehovah’s fav- 
ors, to teach his statutes diligently to the 
children? Did the ox in the stall and the 
ass before the crib notice any delay in the 
appearance of the fodder, while their master 
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expounded the Thorah within the house? 
Edenic days, undisturbed by the insistent 
gong of the commuter’s trolley car, free from 
the despotism of railroad timetable, with no 
allegiance to be paid to diverse and clamor- 
ous social duties, and happily ignorant of 
the demoralizing hotel and apartment house! 

But the ancient chronicler has no word 
for us, save the ruggedly pious injunction, 
“Teach them diligently unto thy children, 
... when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way and when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 
Here would seem to lie the hint of family 
prayers, not only diurnal, but nocturnal as 
well, matutinal and post-meridianal. Let 
us praise God and take courage if we wedge 
in a daily verse of Scripture and a curtailed 
prayer between. a breakfast, stoked at des- 
perate speed and a good-by kiss, snatched 
at the door! 

Some, however, do not have this problem. 
By dint of rising earlier and shaving faster, 
the father finds at least five minutes of 
leisure before starting for study or office. 
Precious five minutes! Here is where morn- 
ing prayers belong. And the little boys 
know it, though only seven, five and three 
years old. Not a minute is wasted. One at 
father’s knee, one in mother’s lap and one 
on the couch with the faithful helper, a hush 
falls instantly when the exercise begins. 

The book is Dean Hodges’ ‘Beginning 
with the Garden of Eden,” and the boys 
know some of the more popular stories by 
heart. There is the story about Hsau, the 
‘‘red-headed lad who was very fond of hunt- 
ing with his bow and arrows,” and Jacob, 
“who was a home boy, preferring to stay 
about the house, working in the garden, tak- 
ing care of the sheep and cows and helping 
his mother.” The mess of pottage is to the 
little hearers no longer a meaningless con- 
coction of comestibles, for does not the 
book say, “and in the kettle was a mess of 
pottage, which was made of lentils and was 
something like peas, and something like 
beans, and something like chicken-broth and 
very nice to eat.” Hsau’s point of view is 
sympathetically appreciated now, and with 
breathless attention the trio listen to the 
sequel: “Then Hsau said to himself: ‘What 
is the good of my birthright when I am hun- 
gry! I can’t eat it! I can’t even see it. I 
will not have it for years and years. But 
here is the pottage now.’ And he said: ‘It 
is a bargain. Give me the pottage.’” 

Joseph becomes quite a romantic figure. 
“Wyen as a boy he had made up his mind to 
be a great person, a prince or perhaps a 
king. He thought that he would like to 
sit on a throne and wear a crown and be a 
mighty ruler.” This is plain sailing and 
explains the dream. ‘Another time, after 
the cows were milked and the older boys 
came in to wash their hands for supper and 
found Joseph with his bright coat flapping 
about his ankles, they said, ‘Well, King 
Joseph, what foolish dream have you had 
today?” Surely here is a case where the 
boys who do the chores have got good cause 
to be exasperated with a coxcomb of a 
brother. This will give you an idea of the 
book, 

The morning prayer is very brief: “Heay- 
enly Father, we thank thee for our dear 
home and for each other. Help us, all to- 
day, to be sunny-tempered and happy. Help 
us to remember that the only way for us 
to enjoy things is by giving others a pleas- 
ant time. Keep us from being cross and 
greedy and unkind, and may we be obedient, 
loving and forgiving, like Jesus Christ.” 
Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
even three-year-old joins, unintelligible 
though his murmurs are. 

We feel that the battle is being won. The 
boys come willingly, even gladly to prayers. 
They enjoy the “talkiness” of the Old Tes- 
tament stories, and greet them like cherished 
friends. The prayér is apt, brief and simple, 
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and the gist -of it is intelligible. God can be 
talked to in the same way we talk to one 
another. Being very busy, it is not well to 
impose upon his time with long, prosy 
prayers. Shall not the cumulative effect of 
the daily five-minute services abide sub-con- 
sciously with the boys, modifying the whole 
nature of their after lives, as the warm 
river cleaving the ocean tempers the climate 
and brightens the verdure on distant shores, 
otherwise chill and forbidding? 
La Jolla, Cal. 


Flowers Men Have Loved 


Keats and Shelley and Wordsworth had 
each a golden’ word for every flower they 
knew. The daisy belonged to them and to 
Burns, as I have said; and to Sir Walter 
the bracken, the harebell and the heather 
were a part-of the caller air of Scotland... . 
Edward Fitzgerald was passionately fond of 
nasturtiums. Ruskin loved lilies, and great 
Florentine iris, and vine leaves, but indeed 
his was a taste so catholic as to include the 
little brunella, which he called a “brownie 
flower.”” Hunted from lawns, crowded away 
into waste places, and forced to find foothold 
by dusty waysides and foul ditches, it is 
curious that this little self-heal should have 
been ‘praised by men so different, tempera- 
mentally, as Ruskin, Thoreau and Hmerson. 
Like Thoreau, Tennyson loved blue flowers. 
The Brownings, the Rossettis, Swinburne, 
Morris, Austen were all garden lovers. 
Longfellow and Whittier were loyal to the 
New England flora, and Lowell was at his 
best when he wrote of the dandelion. Bryant 
was the gentian’s friend, and Hawthorne 
that of the arethusa, as might have been 
expected of his solitary and reserved nature. 
Dr. Holmes chanted the praise of box, and 
next after this cared for the little grape 
hyacinths or “blue bottles’ that lurk about 
in gardens made-in colonial days. A book 
might easily be written abotit the flower- 
loves that have cheered men devoted to let- 
ters, to music and to painting.—Sara Andrew 
Shafer, in A White Paper Garden. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Bitter-Sweet 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


There is a plant many of you know called 
bitter-sweet, and one of our poets has written 
a long poem with this title which may inter- 
est you when you are much older. But 
bitter-sweet and sweet-bitter have even now 
much to do with all of you. 

Many of the things that happen in your 
lives are either bitter-sweet or sweet-bitter, 
and it is very important that you should 
learn to distinguish between them. The bit- 
ter-sweet are the experiences the first part of 
which are unpleasant and the last part 
pleasant. The sweet-bitter experiences are 
those which are sweet at first and bitter 
afterwards. 

If you are sick, medicine is a bitter-sweet 
because it has a disagreeable taste but makes 
you feel better after you have taken it. Hat- 
ing too much candy is a sweet-bitter expe- 
rience, because it tastes good but gives you 
a headache. Being sent to bed early is bit- 
ter-sweet, for few boys and girls enjoy it, 
but it makes you feel fine the next morning. 
Sitting up late is sweet-bitter for it is lots 
of fun, but makes you miserable the next 
day. 

It is good to form the habit of asking your; 
selves, before you do a thing, whether it is 
sweet-bitter or bitter-sweet. Consider what 
the second half will be before you commence 
the first half, 
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The Harada Lectures ati; 
Hartford 


Rev. Tasuku Harada, president of Doshi- 
sha University, Kyoto, Japan, delivered a 
course of lectures at the Seminary on The 
Religion of the Japanese. The keen insight 
and power of analysis shown in his clear, 
concise summaries of vast fields of religion 
and learning gave his hearers a new concep- 
tion of Japan’s religious life. An outline of 
his thought follows: 

This subject is interesting to the student 
of comparative religion, for in Japan three 
great religious systems existed fourteen cen- 
turies, interacting in the development of the 
religious consciousness of the nation. These 
were Shintoism, probably the simplest form 
of religion in the world, which taught that 
man must strive to repay the favors he re- 


ceives from heaven; Confucianism, with its. 


ethical system, and Buddhism, with its elab- 
orate ritual and gorgeous ceremonies. It is 
a religion of contradictions; philosophical, 
yet grossly confused, intellectually a myste- 
rious idealism, but practically idolatry. It 
made them pessimistic, and in its later forms 
pinned their hope of salvation on the repeti- 
tion of the name of Buddha. On the other 
hand, it gave the Japanese a profounder 
ideal of life and a deeper insight into human- 
ity. It has done good work for Japan, but 
history has shown its inadequacy. 

Bushido, the Spirit of Loyalty, has had as 
great an influence over the Japanese as any 
of its adopted religions. Hlements of this 
spirit are: fidelity, honor, justice and self- 
sacrifice. “A faithful wife never seeks a 
second husband; a loyal servant never serves 
a second master.” 

The more thoughtful and educated Japa- 
nese is not inclined to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, yet he does not definitely 
deny it. The creed of the average man is: 
“Never lack sincerity. Be in touch with 
life. Come out of one’s self.. Have trust in 
heaven and a calm, courageous mind.” 
Therefore we see that the optimism of 
Shinto, the skepticism of Confucianism, the 
pantheism of Buddhism and the stoicism of 
Bushido have all contributed to the cultiva- 
tion of an attitude of indifference to the 
future life. 

Christianity has many points of contact 
with the Japanese character, especially on its 
ethical side. It is, however, exceedingly dif- 
ficult to explain to them the supernatural 
element in Christianity. Miracles are not 
for them a proof of the gospel but a stum- 
bling block. They have little conception of 
sin; and none of a personal Heavenly Father 
or of the great value of the human soul. 
Fundamental ideas of Christianity most es- 
sential to the Japanese are therefore: the 
Fatherhood of God, the value of the individ- 
ual soul, the sense of righteousness, the pu- 
rity of the home, the brotherhood of mankind, 
immortality. But it took old Japan’ ten 
centuries to assimilate the old ideas from 
China and India and to develop her own dis- 
tinct conception of life. It is but reasonable 
to suppose that it will take new Japan at 
least a century to assimilate the new faith 
from the West. To develop its ancient and 
ethical conceptions toward loftier ideals, to 
show the true relation between God and his 
world and to build up noble characters, is the 
mission of Christianity for Japan. P. B. w. 


In the activity, strength, health and well- 
being of the soul lies the main difference in 
God’s sight between one man and another. 
And what is all in all in God’s estimate is 
also, be assured, all in all in men’s labor. 
To have the heart open and the eyes clear 
and the emotions and thoughts warm and 
quick—that, and not the knowing of this or 
the other fact, is the state needed for all 
mighty doing in the world.—John Ruskin. 


22 October 1910 


Closet and Altar 


| THOUGHTS OF THE FATHER’S HOUSE 

In my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
if it were not so I would have told you; for 
I go to prepare a place for you.u—John 14: 2. 


It comes to this, that when God would 
build a palace for himself to dwell in with 
his children, he does not want his scaffold 
so constructed that they shall be able to 
make a house of it for themselves, and live 
like apes instead of angels.—MacDonald. 


If thou wilt seek a glory, seek a glory, but 
one that is immortal. Chrysostom. 


There dwells the Lord, our King, 
The Lord our righteousness ; 

Triumphant o’er the world and sin, 
The Prince of Peace, 


On Zion’s sacred height 
His Kingdom still maintains, . 
And glorious, with his saints in light, 
Forever reigns. 
—Thomas Olivers. 


He that at midnight, when the very 
laborer sleeps securely, should hear, as I 
have often done, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the \doubling and 
redoubling of the nightingale’s voice, might 
well be lifted above earth and say, ‘‘Lord, 


what, music hast thou provided for the saints ~ 


in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music upon earth?’—Izaak Walton. 


Do not make heaven attractive merely by. 
deposing earth. A cheap expedient! Make 
earth its richest and best, and then be able 
to make heaven still higher.—Phillips Brooks. 


Run familiarly through the streets of the 
heavenly Jerusalem; visit the patriarchs 
and prophets, salute the apostles and admire 
the armies of martyrs; lead on the heart 
from street to street, bring it into the palace 
of the great King; lead it, as it were, from 
chamber to chamber. Say to it: “Here must 


I lodge, here must I die, here must I praise, - 


here must I love and be loved. My tears 
will then be wiped away, my groans be 
turned to another tune, my cottage of clay 
be changed to this palace, my prison rags to 
these splendid robes; ‘for the former things 
are passed away.’ ”—Richard Baster. 


That peace—but who may claim it? 
The guileless in their way. 
Who keep the ranks of battle, 
Who mean the thing they say: 
The peace that is for heaven, 
And shall be for the earth: 
The palace that re-echoes 
With festal song and mirth. ~* 
—Bernard of Cluny. 


O God, thou art life, wisdom, truth, 
bounty and blessedness, the eternal 
and only true good. My God and 
my Lord, thou art my hope and my 
heart’s joy. I confess with thanks- 
giving that thou hast made me in 
thine image, that I may direct all my 
thoughts to thee and love thee. Lord, 
make me to know thee aright, that 
I may more and more love and 
enjoy and possess thee. And since, 
in the life here below, I cannot fully 
attain this blessedness, let it at least 
grow in me day by day, until it all be 
fulfilled at last in the life to come. 
Here be the knowledge of thee in- 
creased, and there let it be perfected. 
Here let my love to thee grow, and 
there let it ripen; that my joy being 
here great in hope, may there in 
fruition be made perfect. 
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Picturesque Phases of the Boston Meetings 


Events and Incidents Not on the Formal Program 


Through Eye Gate 


A good deal of information and inspiration 
of the “Holy War” which we as a denomina- 
tion are waging against ignorance, vice and 
irreligion sifted into man’s soul and 
woman’s heart through one of its chief ap- 
proaches called Hye-Gate. In fact there were, 
as there should be, two eyes—one the stere- 
opticon lectures in Chipman Hall at all 
hours of the day, and the other the “ex- 
hibit” in Park Street Church. 

The former was a splendid moving picture 
show of Congregational Missions around the 
World, plus the skillful interpretation of 
men and women experts. Here is a sample 
program for one day: Secretary Gutterson 
told of Our Island Possessions; Dr. Newell 
of the Church Building Society pictured Mod- 
ern Heroism; Rev. P. A. Johnson, Home 
Missionary Superintendent for Iowa, spoke 
of and for The Immigrant; Rey. S. H. Good- 
win gave Glimpses of Utah; and D. C. 
Churehill illustrated Preaching Christ 
through the Fingers. During the week 
nearly fifty lectures literally covered the 
world. Beyond the interest that they aroused 
in the delegates and visitors, they showed to 
pastors and people alike the wonderful possi- 
bilities for Sunday evening: services and 
men’s clubs within our own missionary soci- 
eties. 

The BHxhibit compared favorably with 
exposition and educational exhibits. The 
American Board in addition to literature 
and pictures had the Bibles of Samuel J. 
Mills and Samuel Newell, the constitution 


_and records of The Brethren and correspond- 


ence of Mills and Judson. The industrial 
exhibit of the work done by negroes in the 
A. M: A. schools demonstrated that both the 
association and the negro were making good. 
The Home Missionary Society’s realistic pic- 
tures of sod parsonages and churches made 
the frontier appeal to the heart as well as 
the eye. The Schauffler Training School 
showed its products in picture and person. 
The Pilgrim Press showed up its material in 
a way that made some wonder why they 
went elsewhere for supplies. It was very 
suggestive of how to use the material. 

Yes! The approach through Eye-Gate was 
worth while. Tired out with listening, shut 
out from some of the larger meetings, many 
will carry home more distinct impressions of 
our world-wide opportunity and responsibil- 
ity than they received through Ear-Gate. 


Knights of King Arthur 


Taking advantage of the presence in Bos- 
ton of many workers with boys on account of 
the meeting of the Congregational Brother- 
hood, the First International Parliament of 
the Knights of King Arthur was called for 
Oct. 12-14. Dr. William Byron Forbush, 
father and founder, wished to share the re- 
sponsibility and administration with the 
other leaders, nearly one hundred of whom 
responded to the invitation to be present. 
There have been organized 2,200 Castles and 
a moderate estimate puts the number of boys 
who have been connected with the order at 


“60,000. At present there are a thousand 


vigorous castles with 25,000 members. It 
reaches boys from Alaska to New Zealand, 
street arabs in lower New York, the boys of 
Girard College and the negro boys of Hamp- 
Los, PY 

Testimony as to the worth and workable- 
ness of the order was spontaneous and over- 
powering. Meantime, Dr. Forbush and Rev. 
IF’. L. Masseck, the international king, have 
personally been responsible for financing 
headquarters. A great need is a solid finan- 


cial backing which the organization deserves 
and which the Boy Scouts of America pos- 
sesses. A pleasant feature of the meetings 
was the presentation of fraternal greetings 
from the Boy Scouts by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. At the evening session, when the 
Knight’s degree was conferred by Ascension 
Castle of Boston, Dr. Forbush was surprised 
and honored by being seated in “Siege 
Perilous” and decorated with “The Galahad 
Cross,” the highest honor in the order. 

The entire setting was worthy of the oc- 
casion. On the stage were the bright, clean 
boys clad in the picturesque garb of knight, 
esquire and page. ‘The shields, with their 
varied coat of arms, alike the pride and pro- 
duct of their bearers. Banners, thrones, the 
Table Round—the kneeling candidate taking 
his vows to ‘Follow the Christ, to live pure, 
to speak true, to right wrong, to follow the 
King.” With this background, all the boys 
and their merlins in the hall, standing, the 
champion of boy life received the wholly un- 
expected honor, that he afterwards said he 
valued more than any college or literary 
degree ever conferred upon him. 


‘Bucking the Line 


On the program at Park Street Church on 
Wednesday afternoon—discussing the Boy 
Problem—were two former college athletes, 
whose football training stood them in good 
stead. One who lunched at the T'wentieth 
Century Club was convoyed by a Boston 
business man, who undertook to pilot the 
stranger through the Columbus Day parade, 
the people and policemen. After several vain 
attempts at the crowd and vain pleading 
with policemen they reached the Back Bay 
section. A momentary lull in the froces- 
sion, again fruitless parleying with police, 
and the whilom football man broke through 
the crowd, picked his way through a broken 


field of Boston’s finest, jumped two pointed 


iron fences and was in the Public Gardens. 
An old time sprint brought him, breathless 
but triumphant, on time and on deck. 

A little later John L. Alexander, secretary 
of the Boy Scouts of America, arrived, pant- 
ing and perspiring, after bucking the line of 
the procession twice and consuming an hour 
and a quarter in the process. The Yale 
rush line of olden days, said the first man, 
was nothing compared with Boston crowds, 
Boston processions and Boston police. 


The Church and Labor 


In addition to the resolutions adopted by 
the Brotherhood and Council bearing upon 
the labor question, something was done in a 
practical way to bring the churches and labor 
together during the meetings. 

The clerk of the Industrial Committee of 
the Congregational Churches of Massachu- 
setts, Bayard EH. Harrison, presented to the 
Boston Typographical Union, No. 18, an in- 


_vitation to be present at’ the Men’s Mass 
Meeting at Park Street Church, Sunday 
evening, Oct. 16. The Union in turn ap- 


pointed three of its members, Messrs. Wil- 
kins, Tenney and Smith, to represent them 
officially and encouraged others to be present. 

Further, they furnished a_ well-selected 
stock of literature bearing on the Church 
and Labor, Trades Unions and cognate topics 
—in Lorimer Hall, with which they usually 
had a representative present. They ad- 
dressed a letter ‘Io the Delegates, Congrega- 
tional Ministers and Laymen in Convention 
Assembled’’—asking for aid in securing ‘‘jus- 
tice, equity ard fair dealing,” and particu- 
larly that the churches have their printing 
under union conditions. 


An informal meeting was arranged be- 
tween a number of the members of this Typo- 
graphical Union and Rey. ©. S. Macfarland 
of the Council’s Industrial Committee in 
which many matters relating to the church 
and organized labor were discussed fully and 
freely. As one of the men said, “What we 
need is to get together and understand each 
other.” Tec Oorke 


Hartford Alumni 


More than a hundred loyal sons of Hart- 
ford Seminary gathered at the American — 
House on Thursday to dinner, but most of 
all to meet each other and greet President 
Mackenzie, fresh and strong from his Buro- 
pean retreat. Ozora Davis was the first man 
called up. In responding he said that with 
Professor Nash just elected president of 
Pacific Seminary, and he himself “trying to 
meet the deficit” at Chicago, Hartford men 
were directing theological education all 
across the country. Graham Taylor re- 
sponded with feeling to his former students. 
President Perry sounded the praises of the 
class of ’85. H. H. Kelsey, just landed 
from across the water, where he spent four 
days with his old chief, Dr. Hartranft, 
gave a glowing account of Dr. Hartranft’s 
health and work, and brought a most tender 
personal message to the Doctor’s ‘‘old boys,” 
who voted to send back a fitting and filial 
word. 

President Mackenzie was given a royal 
reception, assuring him that loyalty to the 
old master did not detract in the least from 
their love for the leader of today. Right 
royally he responded as he set the keynote 
for Hartford’s future. 


Yale Divinity Alumni 


Yale Divinity men, and women,. too—for 
they were also included in the invitation— 
had a fine time at the American House, 
Thursday evening. One of the larger din- 
ing-rooms was none too big for the company 
which numbered nearly 140, and the Yale 
spirit was in evidence in song, speeches and 
atmosphere, Professors Walker, Porter and 
Beach brought the greetings of the faculty. 
President Harada, a graduate of the class 
of ’90, said that he was trying to make the 
theological department of the Doshisha the 
Yale Divinity School of Japan. Rev. O. EH. 
Maurer, as a recent graduate and a New 
Haven pastor, spoke of his impressions of 
the school. 


President Capen’s Forward 
Look 


Continued from page 593 


the United States and Canada; for almost 
a century the long border line, 3,000 miles 
long between the United States and Canada, 
has existed without a fort and without de- 
fense and yet in perfect peace. Such will 
the whole world be when the power of Chris- 
tianity has conquered the nations. 

More and more we shall have on our side 
the great labor interests of the world, for 
these men can see that unless by the power 
of Christianity we lift the standards of liv- 
ing in China and India and other nations, 
these people will at an. early date become 
fearful competitors with us in the markets 
of the world. 


The ancient table round which the first 
commissioners sat attracted no little atten- 
tion at one of the Board’s evening sessions. 
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Llow the American, Board’s friends spent Columbus Day 


The Andover-Bradford Pilgrimage 


A Joyous Day at the Fountainhead of the American Board 


(Wednesday, Oct. 12) 


Columbus Day—the first time as such in 
Massachusetts—dawned “brite and fair,” as 
the Real Boy writes in his diary. Those 
Pilgrims who had intended to go to Andover 
and Bradford, but had not forehandedly 
secured tickets, rioted around the gateman 
at the North Station. More than 1,500 was 
the pilgrimage that set out for the Mecca 
of American foreign missionaries. Two 
loaded trains, one of twelve cars and the 
other of six, gradually pulled away from the 
joys of the new holiday to swell the popula- 
tion of the two handsome little towns. The 
representative of The Congregationalist rode 
part way in the roomy baggage car and part 
in the almost equally roomy smoking section, 
though he does not smoke, and found it 
chiefly occupied by like abstainers. 

On the way the programs for the Andover 
dedication were passed along, looking very 
much like young Baedekers in the fullness 
of their historical information and other 
friendly tips. When you had read it 
through, however, and had finished the 
perusal of the morning paper, you could be 
sociable with many a friendly neighbor, or, 
if pensively inclined, could watch the sun- 
light on the flaming October foliage, or its 
gleams upon drear flats and marshes to the 
north of the city. It was a beautiful ride 
through lands, scarred perhaps by ugly sign 
boards, yet often retaining the wild simplic- 
ity of picturesque New Hngland at its best. 


THE ANDOVER DEDICATION 


Arrived at Andover, the hundreds were 
met by Academy guides and formed a strag- 
gling but sure procession to the historic 
knoll. Automobile parties and not a few of 
the townspeople had preceded them. The 
little rocky crest, crowned by its woods and 
footbound by a friendly stream, was soon 
covered with more humanity than it has 


probably ever seen before. Among the fast 
disrobing trees and the fir boughs the fall 
wind made its own wild harmony, loud 
enough to make the exercises all but inau- 
dible except to the inner circles. 

It was fitting that Andover’s senior pro- 
fessor, Dr. H. Y. Hincks, should give the 
opening historical statement. He pictured 
vividly the scene as it doubtless appeared a 
century before: Then came the formal un- 
veiling of the bowlder tablet by Rey. J. A. 
Richards of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, 
grandnephew of James Richards of the mis- 
sionary band. Another lineal descendant of 
the historic group, Rey. G. A. Hall of 
Brookline, Mass., grandson of Gordon Hall, 
gave the dedicatory prayer. Further appro- 
priate associations were suggested in the 
speaker of the day, Dr. R. A. Hume of 
India, Andover graduate and missionary and 
son of a man with a like record. The ad- 
dress, throbbing with missionary zeal, was a 
tribute to “the first great missionary com- 
mission”: ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” It is 


printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 


That the event should be closed with a 
hymn composed by Samuel F. Smith while 
a student in Andover, 1830, was only in 
keeping with the appropriateness of the entire 
program. The fact that he was likewise the 
author of America was still an added 
climax on a day of history-making, national 
and international. After the formal. exer- 
cises there were exceedingly informal ram- 
blings through old Andover ways, in the 
cemetery where great men and women rest 
in solemn quietude, about the Seminary halls 
and the historic homes of the town. 


ON TO BRADFORD 


It was not long, however, ere the alarum 
of the inner man was Calling the Pilgrims 
on to Bradford and the noonday lunch. The 


electric cars had been advertised to transport 
the company over the same historic route 
traversed by the old chaise in which Dr. 
Spring and Dr. Worcester plotted the Amer- 
ican Board—and likewise the road tramped 
by the Seven to the conferenee—but they 
proved inadequate, and a special train was 
again called into requisition, Others more 
fortunate sped over the fine roads in vehicles 
not imagined by these forefathers, motor cars 
that passed the farms and homesteads, the 


fruit-laden orchards and gaudy woodlands . 


with quiet speed. The “Congregationalist 
Special,’ driven by a New Hampshire cor- 
respondent, Rey. C. EH. White of Amherst, 
brought the paper’s representative to Brad- 
ford Common long before the train and drew 
up amid a group of others from Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York and elsewhere. 


Hyven at that hour the local hostesses were 
preparing for the hungry onslaught sure to 
follow. Originally expecting 500 guests and 
informed the evening before of 1,200, these 
generous women rallied wondrously for the 
extra hundreds who were actually on the 
ground. But they did all eat and were 
filled; and they took up that which remained 
over of the broken pieces. And they that 
did eat were about two thousand. 


When President Capen called the satisfied 
assembly to order from the wooden platform 
erected near the second memorial to be dedi- 
cated, several more lineal descendants of 
historic stock were in evidence, Beside him 
on the platform was an ancient chair from 
the pulpit furniture of Bradford’s first 
church, 1682! The invocation was made by 
Rey. Shepherd Knapp of Worcester, great- 
great-grandson of Samuel Spring, a founder 
of the Board. The unveiling was assigned 


to Miss Thirza Cady, a Bradford Academy ~ 


girl, and daughter of Rev. C. M. Cady, D. D., 
of Kyoto, Japan. Both illuminating and 
witty was the historical preface by Dr. BD. S. 
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Stackpole, pastor in Bradford and himself 
formerly a missionary. 


THE STUDENTS OF TODAY 


John R. Mott’s dedicatory address was 
both terse and pertinent. Rightly looking 
upon the missionary movement as originally 
a student enterprise, he immediately set him- 
self to teach its lessons for those concerned 
with and in the collegiate world of today. 
The example of these first seven students has 
been increasingly contagious, he said, until 
such a convention as that recently summoned 
at Rochester, N. Y., could draw 4,000 mis- 
sion enthusiasts. That today there is the 
same vision, the same heroism and the.same 
love of team-play he could testify after an 
acquaintance with 2,000 institutions the 
world around. 

He saw early achievement of even the most 
visionary ideals of the original seven. ‘The 
unity of Christian workers outside college 
walls was yearly growing nearer realization. 
Already are 500 missions of an interdenom- 
inational character in the field, and a World 
Conference has been proved possible at Edin- 
burgh. Of their vision of a world speedily 
evangelized he said we belong to the first 
generation in which it is measurably possible 
to accomplish this. 

But our colleges are not wholly under the 
sway of the missionary impulse. ‘They are 
a greater peril today than ever before, be- 
lieves Dr. Mott, in peril from love of ease, 


luxury and materialism. The churches must ~ 


work to save the colleges, even as these stu- 
dents have helped to save the church by 
their missionary movement. To do this, how- 
ever, the church must appeal to the heroic, 
must call to tasks dignified by attempts at 
Christian unity and above all by the call to 
the spiritual. By the emphasis of his con- 
clusion no one can doubt Dr. Mott’s attitude 
toward a shifting faith. 

Following the address came‘an admirably 

appropriate ceremony, the commissioning of 
six young missionaries by the usual ritual. 
Would that there had been just one other 
to duplicate the original Seven! Standing 
there with bared heads, upon the very spot 
where their Board was organized a century 
ago, it must have been to these six a mighty 
inspiration for their life work. Rev. and 
Mrs. HImer W. Galt go to North China, Miss 
Gertrude L. Blanchard to Foochow, China, 
Miss Gertrude Harris to India, Rev. H. C. 
Holbrook to Turkey and Dr. O. H. ‘Love as 
“a medical missionary to North China. 
Dr. J. D. Eaton of Mexico had not yet 
finished the concluding prayer when the holi- 
day parade from Haverhill broke in upon the 
exercises with its bands and drum corps. 
Inasmuch as Columbus was a foreign mis- 
sionary in his own way, perhaps the Pil- 
grims who deserted the monument for the 
marching battalions may not be severely 
censured. Then came the dispersal, the 
scramble aboard the homeward bound train, 
and the quiet journey in the company of the 
setting sun. By this happy Pilgrimage his- 
tory had been commemorated and history 
had been made. 


Chips fini the Board 


President King gave the following definition 
of an optimist, which he saw in a Madras 
paper, “An optimist is a man who doesn’t 
care what happens as long as it doesn’t hap- 
~ pen to him.” : 


An Indian evangelist told Dr. King how 
he prepared and divided his discourse. First 
“T tell ’em what I am going to tell ’em. 
Then I just tell ’em. Third, I tell ’em what 
I have told ’em.” 


What might be described as an awkward 
pause ensued while Rev. W. E. Strong re- 
moved the strange sign, “Hiram Brigham,” 
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from the Temple balcony and later substi- 
tuted the correct, Hiram Bingham. 


The opening words of our two distin- 
guished guests, President Harada of Japan 
and Dr. Wardlaw Thompson of London were 
similar. Said the former, “Christian friends,” 
and the latter, ““My dear friends,” both note- 
worthy alike for their simplicity. 


Following a missionary’s plea for new 
supervision of the Board’s educational work 


Rev. J. A. Richards as he unveiled the Andover 
tablet 


Dedicating the Andover Bowlder 


In grateful memory of the American 
pioneers in the most Christly of all en- 
terprises, and in the hope of perpetuating 
and extending the spirit which fears not 
to do great, new things for God, but 


under the imperative of Jesus sees even 
the world grow small, I do now, by the 
authority of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, unveil 
this monument and read the inscription 
thereon.—Rev. J. A. Richards. 


in Turkey, Dr. Barton announced that a 
strong commission will be sent across the 
water in 1912 to hold a conference on reor- 
ganizing and systematizing the Board’s plans 
of education, 


The move to make Messrs. Eddy and Bell 
associate secretaries of the American Board 
certainly meets with general approval. Their 
enterprise in forming the American Board 
Quartet, in company with Rey. H. G. Person 
of Newton and Rev. C. B. Olds of Japan, 
was equally acceptable. 


The uplifting and noble address of the 
young president of Andover Seminary at the 
farewell meeting of the American Board 
must have moved young men who heard it, 
who are looking forward to mission fields, to 
desire to make their preparation under the 
leadership of such a spirit. 


A sight not to be forgotten by at least 
one who observed it, was the joyful expres- 
sion on the-face of a man who looked on the 
company of young men and women standing 
on the platform of Tremont Temple, about 
to depart for foreign fields. He was the 
father of a missionary who gave her life as 
a martyr in the Boxer outbreak in China. 


> 
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One of the interesting by-scenes at Andover 
occurred when the procession passed the 
house where America was written. The 
Stars and Stripes were over the doorway and 
a card marked the room where Samuel F. 
Smith wrote the song in 1832. As the Pil- 
grims passed, the air of the hymn, played by 
a young lady at the piano, came through the 
windows, and the passing procession sung 
the verses of the national air. 


Council Comment 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s prophecy of 
“decided differences of opinion and sharp 
discussion” made at the opening session was 
amply justified by the proceedings Saturday 
morning. When amendments piled up on 
amendments in dealing with Article 4, “‘the 
skilled parliamentarian” found a field for 
action, Moderator Boynton’s only little 
slip was a good thing to relieve the tension. 


The little French lady looked up from her 
paper. ‘Moderator Nayahmeear Boynton,” 
she read. ‘‘Nayahmeear Boynton? I know 
not what ees a moderator, but I have seen 
notting so strange as dat a leetle bad boy I 
knew long ago ees now a meenister—and 
what ees a moderator?’ We cannot repro- 
duce gestures, or tones, but it was undoubt- 
edly hard to associate moderation with the 
lively youngster whose “name so difficult” 
had stayed in her memory. 


President King said he was introduced 


" once by a New York high school principal as 


the 
“Young Lochinvar has come out of the West ; 


In all the wide border his steed was the 
best.” 


He objected for three reasons: first, because 
Ohio is not the line of the West; second, be- 
cause of the reflection on his seniority, and, 
thirdly, because of the reflection on his schol- 
arship, in suggesting that he used a horse. 


The sensational reports in the Boston 
papers about “The Council in a Ferment” 
had not the slightest basis of fact. A speaker 
at the hearing in Ford Hall before the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five made some comparisons 
between Congregationalists and another de- 
nomination which the chairman of the com- 
mittee thought might be so reported as to 
be misunderstood. He therefore requested 
that reporters make no note of these remarks, 
and then announced that it was not desirable 
to have the meeting reported, the reason 
being that every one might feel perfectly 
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To Bradford Friends 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT 


In Memory’s Hall forevermore 

Your courtesy 
Shall gleam and glow like jewels fair, 
And treasured be. 


The uplift feast of soul and mind 
Will live in song, 

Yet to the Marthas of the day 
Doth meed belong. 


Accept our thanks, O weary ones; 
A multitude, 
(Like those once fed by Him ye serve,) 


free to speak. The reporters withdrew. A 
little later, the matter being referred to the 
committee, it was voted to admit reporters. 
In fact, the hearing was without the least 
display of heat or even of controversy. 
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The Congregational Brotherhood Convention 
Third and Best Annual Meeting 


Here is a running story of the meetings in Boston last week under the auspices of the National Congregational Brother- 


hood. 


A number of them went on simultaneously with the meetings of the American Board in Tremont Temple. * Several 


were joint sessions of the Council and Brotherhood. They brought to the city many men from different parts of the country 


deeply interested in special work for men and boys. 


Though all the meetings of the Brother- 
hood were splendidly attended and the num- 
ber of the delegates very satisfactory, yet for 
every one present were a thousand Brother- 
hood men who were unable to come, For 
these we would picture the great meeting of 
men as it actually took place in Boston. 
The National Council was called to order 
Tuesday evening, but the Brotherhood men 
were not only on the ground before this but 
had already held a grand meeting in Tremont 
Temple. A mass meeting of men, nearly fill- 
ing the Temple met on Sunday afternoon to 
listen to two of the most prominent leaders 
in men’s work in America today; Frank 
Dyer, secretary of the Congregational 
Brotherhood, originally a Chicago man, now 
belonging to the whole country, and Mr. 
J. Campbell White of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement. Dyer spoke on The Cycle of 
a Century. He is never satisfied unless he 
has a big contract before him, and in a 
masterly way he dealt with the accomplish- 
ments of the church in a century. But being 
a stanch believer in the things of the present, 
he summoned the men to fresh loyalty to 
meet the splendid opportunities of the church 
today. 

And just a further word about this Dyer 
whom some one facetiously remarked ‘‘is the 
Brotherhood.” Smooth-shaven,. clean cut, 
versatile, genial, ubiquitous, wise, jovial, 
well poised and perpetually smiling, Frank 
Dyer is a veritable dynamo of spiritual en- 
ergy. New Englanders who meet him less 
frequently note that while he is developing 
the Brotherhood into a great and efficient 
organization, that the movement is making 
him not only a man of national reputation 
but of national size. And whenever he speaks, 
_ whether in his well-known ‘Dyerettes” or 
in formal address, men always heed what he 
has to say. A fine merger of interests, he is 
just the man to blend New Hngland consery- 
atism in method and liberty in thinking with 
the Western freedom in method and doctrinal 
conservatism. 


MANNING THE HEADQUARTERS 


The Temsle mass meeting, with another 
notable address by Mr. White on The Chal- 
lenge of the Church to the Modern Man, 
launched the third annual convention of the 
Congregational Brotherhood, and from that 
hour to the close of the grand series of meet- 
ings of the Council and missionary societies 
the Brotherhood was decidedly in evidence. 
Of course every delegate was expected to 
register in Lorimer Hall, the headquarters of 
the various committees of the Committee of 
Thirty. Facing the entrance, across the 
room was the Brotherhood table. Here could 
be found not only all the latest literature on 
men’s work, but a fine group of Brotherhood 
men always ready to minister to the comfort 
of the delegates. 

One man nearly always there, a successful 
business man from Newton, did more for the 
convention than any other man, with the ex- 
ception of Secretary Dyer—Mr. Charles W. 
Davidson, president of the Massachusetts 
State Brotherhood. He has devoted about a 
month of time and no one knows how much 
of his means to the success of the meetings. 
It has been no small contract to entertain 
so large a convention, and Davidson has 
quietly but persistently stuck to his task 
until even to the slightest detail everything 


has received the most careful attention. He 
deserves the credit for the Boston prepara- 
tion of the convention. He has been fortu- 
nate in his staff of officers who have had 
charge of arrangements, who have done some 
fine team work™in providing for the smooth 
running of the convention. 

Turning to the program and the meetings, 
splendid service was rendered the Brother- 
hood men by Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of 
Park Street Church, where many of the ses- 
sions were held. As chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the National Council he 
made possible many additional and union 
meetings. A master of great assemblies, he 
anticipated the desires of the delegates and 
helped to provide as fine a program as one 
could ask. And no wonder that Dr. Conrad 
is interested in the movement, for his organ- 
ization of men in Park Street Church claims 
to be the oldest men’s club in the local 
church in the denomination.. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that it is but a bit over 
twenty years old. 


FIRST OF THE SUCCESSFUL LUNCHEONS 


at half-past twelve, the 
Brotherhood men met for the first of a 
series of four luncheons at the Twentieth 
Century Club rooms. The dining hall seated 
between one and two hundred and was 
crowded at every session. After a surpris- 
ingly bountiful lunch for half a dollar, and 
while the dessert was being served, the meet- 
ing was called to order by President Lewis 
of Seattle, who introduced Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks of New York as chairman and speaker. 
After presenting a finely developed program 
on the Missionary Policy of the Brotherhood 
for the local club, the subject was open for 
discussion from the floor. So eager were the 
men to discuss the subject that not a single 
moment was lost. From every part of the 
country came the cheering information that 
the Brotherhood is linking itself to the great 
missionary causes and is makirig a great dis- 
covery that Congregational men are not sat- 
isfied with an organization for social and 
banqueting purposes alone, but welcome big 
tasks and heavy burdens. While to some 
missionary study classes and prescribed read- 
ing courses appeared as a rather unattain- 
able ideal at present the delegates showed 
that these things can be and are being done 
and that there is a new devotion to mission- 
ary interests. Watch for Mr. Hicks’s out- 
line in the Hra. It was mightily suggestive 
and may easily be adopted by special groups 
of men in any local organization. 
Wednesday was the first great day of the 
Brotherhood convention. The whole morn- 
ing session was given to reports of depart- 
mental work of the national organization. 
Park Street Church was nearly filled though 
the American Board Pilgrimage to Andover 
and Bradford had naturally attracted many 
of the: Council delegates. It would silence 
any possible opposition to the Brotherhood 
movement and dispel indifference if the com- 
plete report of this meeting could be fully 
given. Theories, plans and speculations gave 
way to a report of what is actually being 
done by the Brotherhood in five definite lines 
of Christian service. These reports were like 
windows through which one at a _ glance 
caught a vision of immense fields of activity 
under cultivation or being newly developed. 


On Tuesday, 


. 


WORK FOR THE MEN 


Mr. E. K. Warren of Michigan in a con- 
cise and telling address showed how the 
Brotherhood is more and more identifying 
itself with definite Bible work if the church, 
picturing an army of tens of thousands of 
men banded together in all the churches in 
Bible classes, suggesting in this direction a 
mighty movement which properly molded 
will bring untold blessing to the cause of 
Christ. Dr. HE. B. Allen of Toledo turned 
the attention of the audience in another di- 
rection and rapidly and eloquently sketched 
The Brotherhood and the Other Man, con- 
clusively proving that the Brotherhood is 
actually reaching and bringing into the 
church the man who has been indifferent to 
religion and the religious service and some- 
thing still better that the Brotherhood is in- 
troducing multitudes of men to Christ, the 
head of the church. 

Dr. William B. Forbush of Detroit, au- 
thority on boys’ work and loyal friend of the 
Brotherhood, showed what was being done 
and what might be done by the organization 
for boys. The church of tomorrow he de- 
clared is germinal in the boy life of today, 
and we must save the boys to save the 
church. Hon.-H. M. Beardsley of Missouri, 
speaking from definite experience and wide 
observation, indicated that the Brotherhood 
is developing great efficiency in the promo- 
tion of public righteousness. That Congre- 
gational men in all our great cities are in 
the vanguard of the hosts fighting corrup- 
tion, greed and graft. 

The last speaker of the morning was John 
B. Sleman, Jr., of Washington, D. C., pro- 
moter and leader of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement. He massed a vast amount 
of evidence to prove what the Brotherhood 
has tried to do and had done in the two 
million-dollar campaign. He was most op- _ 
timistic concerning the future, and forcefully 
portrayed what the men of the churches tan 
do when fully aroused. Thus the Brother- 
hood, only a bit over two years old, has deeply 
impressed itself on the great phases of our 
denominational life, net through the intro- 
duction of new machinery, but by gener- 
ating new power to operate that already in 
existence. 

But had there been room for the slightest 
question about the actual work being done 
by the Brotherhood, it was dispelled when 
Dr. McElveen of Evanston, Ill., conducted | 
the luncheon conference at noon. In his in- 
imitable way he infused enthusiasm and 
optimism into the discussion of Definite 
Achievements of Men’s Organizations Dur- 
ing the Past Year. Delegates from the 
prairies, lumber camps, rural and frontier 
districts, and from the great cities vied with 
each other in recounting the suecesses of the 
men’s organizations. Unquestionably there 
is something doing, and the Brotherhood is 
actually achieving splendid success in the 
development of the life of the church. True 
to the ideals of its most ardent champions. 
the movement in the most natural way is 
adapting itself to the local problem which 
most needs solution. A verbatim report of 
this meeting would be a fine commentary on 
the work of the Congregational Brotherhood. 


LITTLE BROTHER SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon the whole session 
was given to the consideration of work for 
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boys. Dr. Forbush acted as chairman. 
‘About every phase of the subject was con- 
sidered by men who spoke from actual expe- 
rience in work for and with boys. Methods 
and Results Worth While in the Church 
Boys’ Clubs first claimed attention and was 
discussed from the viewpoint of the rural, 
city and suburban church. Dr. Asbury HE. 
Krom of Providence in an illuminating ad- 
dress revealed to the large number of minis- 
ters present what is being done here and 
there and what might be done everywhere if 
pastors were in closer contact with the boys 
of the church. Prof. H. A. Smith of Chicago 
dealt with the value of the boys’ choir. An 
expert in musical training, he showed what 
even the weak churches might do through 
the organization of the boys for the musical 
service. Evangelistic Nurture, by Charles 
EH. McKinley, naturally led up to the larger 
subject of Training Boys for Real Service, 
by Lloyd E. Harter of Chicago, treasurer of 
the national organization, a leader in the 
movement and a fine running mate for Sec- 
retary Dyer. The closing address was by 
Dr. Forbush. Following these addresses was 
ample opportunity for discussion, and it was 
fully taken. The Brotherhood is definitely 
at work for the boys and is winning suc- 
cesses in this direction. These three meet- 
ings on Wednesday constituted a veritable 
institute on men’s work. 

The Thursday luncheon conference was as 
lively and enthusiastic as a political rally. 
Judge Alfred Coit of Connecticut presided 
and opened the discussion on Can _ the 
Chureh be a Force as Well as a Training 
School for Civie Affairs? There was a deal 
of ginger in his address, and the discussion 
was most animated. Dr. McBlveen good 
naturedly took issue with the judge on the 
work and place of the ministry, and speak- 
ers from the floor réquired no urging to 
speak. Every one agreed that the church 
ought to exert a greater influence as a force 
in the community, and many a delegate pro- 
duced the evidence that local Brotherhoods 
were rapidly generating new power to be 
expended in the advance of civic righteous- 
ness, 

Friday noon another conference, with 
Frank H. Noyes, Hsq., of Boston, head of 
the American Federation, presiding, consid- 
ered the matter of federating the various 
men’s organizations of the churehes. At this 
meeting were seen more than a score of the 
most distinguished of the Congregational 
ministers, who are actually bringing things 
to pass. Among the notable speakers was 
Rey. Frank G. Smith of ‘Chicago, candidate 
for ‘congress, who was given an ovation. Al- 
ready the reports of delegates showed the 
Brotherhood has grown sufficiently so that 
by united effort it is figuring conspicuously 
in the civic and religious life of today. At 
this eonference Rev. Allen Stockdale of Bos- 
ton fired the enthusiasm of all by his chal- 
lenge to the laymen to quit depreciating the 
work of the ministry and to co-operate with 
it in the attempt to solve a problem big 
enough and hard enough to command the in- 
terest of real /men who want to apply a 
man’s strength to a man’s job. 


» IN FELLOWSHIP WITH THE COUNCIL 


Friday afternoon and evening the Brother- 
hood held joint meetings with the National 
Council in Tremont Temple. In the after- 
noon great congregations listened to great 
addresses on the Solidarity of the Congre- 
gational Fellowship and the Scope and Sig- 
nificance of the Brotherhood. The latter 
address was given by the president of the 
National Brotherhood, Mr. William H. 
Lewis of Seattle. Mr. Lewis gave a splen- 
did exposition of the ideals and the objec- 
tives of the movement, indicated what had 
already been done and showed that the great 
work of the church in years to come would 
be in developing this greatest asset of the 
church, its army of men. As he stood be- 
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fore the people, big in stature and big of 
heart and brain, a man with lofty consecra- 
tion to match the big objectives of his vision 
with a Westerner’s love of great undertak- 
ings, energetic and devoted purse, brain and 
soul to Christ and his church, every discern- 
ing auditor present, hearing and seeing this 
leader in our work among men was proud 
of a movement which could enlist such men 
and was proud of the men enlisted. 

The evening service which will be else- 
where reported revealed the virility, versa- 
tility and vision of the great leaders of our 
denomination. Does any one doubt the 
reality of the Brotherhood movement and 
what it is accomplishing and will do in days 
to come, then let him hear the roll-call of 
the men who indorse and champion it. 
These men have not discovered that there is 
any such word as failure in the vocabulary, 
it is not in theirs anyway, and with their 
advice and co-operation men like Pres. Ozora 
Davis of Chicago, Rollins and Cady of Mass- 
achusetts and Beardsley of Missouri and 
others of their class will make the Brother- 
hood an increasing power in the denomina- 
tion and in the world. 

Over in Park Street Church the same 
evening there was a great young- men’s 
rally. The church was filled. And for 
nearly an hour Mr. John H. Gunckel of Toledo 
in a most fascinating manner told what God 
had wrought through him in the boys’ work 
of his city. His plan of self-government for 
boys has produced wonderful results. It 
was interesting to note that the membership 
in his newsboys’ organization has grown in 
a score of years from one hundred to nearly 
eight thousand, but what is more, these boys 


have made good in character and have 
proved their worth in a thousand ways. The 
juvenile court has little work to do, the 


echurehes are being built up, and the boys 
not only saved but saved to serve. ‘“‘Gunck,” 
as he is lovingly nicknamed by his army of 
boys, has won a title more honorable than 
any the university can confer, F. O. B., 
Friend of Boys. Listening to what he has 
actually done for boys must have led to 
many an individual consecration to the cause 
of the boy. Mr. Brewer Eddy of Boston took 
for his theme, Hitting the Trail, and brought 
to a climax the interest of the session. 
Saturday afternoon the Brotherhood clans 
met for the serious business of the Convyen- 
tion. Aside from routine business, one 
marked step in advance was taken. In re- 
sponse to an overture from the Council it 
was enthusiastically voted to assume the 
expense of a Congregational Secretary of 
Labor. Five thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated for this purpose, nearly half of which 
was soon raised. This is in many ways the 
most important action of the Brotherhood to 
date. These officers for the coming year 
were elected: President: Judge Alfred Coit 
of Connecticut; vice-presidents: Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Lewis of Seattle, Dr. Ozora S. Davis 
of Chicago, Mr. A. T. Nason of St. Paul; 


secretary: Rey. Frank Dyer; treasurer: 
Mr. S. BE. Knecht of Chicago. 
Business dispatched, the great theme, 


Brotherhood Opportunities and Obligations, 
was ably discussed as related to the local 
church by William B. Chapman of New 
York. Pres. J. H. T. Main of Iowa, first 
president of the Brotherhood, an enthusiast 
for the cause, considered the Brotherhood’s 
Place and power in the denomination. Dr. 
Graham Taylor dealt with its relation to 
modern men’s movements. These addresses 
served admirably in defining the scope and 
character of the Brotherhood. 


THE BANQUET 


The National Banquet attracted about a 
thousand men to Tremont Temple. It was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic ban- 
quets ever held in the city. From the gallery 
one looked down upon a fascinating picture, 

.a thousand Christian men representing all 


‘ 


- them, 
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parts of the country and nearly every pro- 
fession, industrial pursuit and commercial 
interest, bound together by the ties of 
brotherhood to the service of Christ. The 
enthusiasm was intense and the speaking of 
high order. President Lewis presided. ‘The 
Jubilee Quartet sang, making a decided hit 
after the appeal for money, in the song, “I’m 
going to pay all I pledge for my Lord.” 
President Northrop in an amusing way de- 
clared that on general principles he was 
opposed to the multiplication of ecclesias- 
tical organizations in the church, but thor- 
oughly approved the organization of the 
Brotherhood because it has turned the tide 
that seemed to tend toward making Chris- 
tianity a religion for women and is giving 
the world a Christianity for men as well. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith spoke of world-wide 
brotherhood and emphasized the need in for- 
eign lands. Dr. J. D. Jones of England 
was deeply impressed with the work of the 
American Brotherhood and declared that he 
intended to introduce the movement in his 
country. Judge Coit, president for the com- 
ing year, outlined the work and expressed 
the belief that the Brotherhood in the future 
would produce a man’s as well as a woman’s 
church. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in a nota- 
ble address, paid high tribute to the old 
Puritan church of New England for her great 
contribution to American ideals and institu- 
tions. He declared that the revolt of great 
masses of men from the church is because 
some of the churches have not the real spirit 
of Christ. They will come back when Christ 
is exalted. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


WOULD IT PLEASE THE CONTRIBUTOR 


(London Globe) 


A Chinese editor, in rejecting a MS., thus 
wrote to the author, so we learn from a 
Paris contemporary: “We have read your 
MS. with infinite delight. By the sacred 
ashes of our ancestors, we swear that we 
have never read such a splendid piece of 


writing. But if we printed it his Majesty, 
the Emperor, our most high and most 


mighty ruler, would order us to take this 
as a model, and never print anything infe- 
rior. As this would not be possible in less 
than-a thousand years, we, with great regret, 
return thy divine MS., and ask a thousand 
pardons.” 


INSURGENT ROMAN CATHOLIC 
(The Springfield Republican) 


The word comes from Rome that the holy 
office is to “index” the long list of moderni«< 
reviews and books. It sounds like a barm- 
less librarian’s task, but what is meant, of 
course, is that they are to be put on the index 
expurgatorius, which will grow perceptibly 
fatter with the insurgent Catholic writings 
of the past five years. 


CRIME ON THE SCREENS 
(New York World) 


Several instances have been noted lately 
of lads who learned at moving picture shows 
the methods of crime and later practiced 
World reporters have seen at many 
little theaters dramas of bloodshed, crime and 
vice represented before children. Parisian 
ideas of domestic morality are so exploited 
as to make chastity a joke, while such 
shocking illusions as throwing a baby down 
a sewer manhole to be afterward miracu- 
lously rescued are imported and shown. 
The ‘“unco guid” who made such loud pro- 
test against the exhibition of the uninter- 
esting and harmless Jeffries-Johnson films 
are strangely silent about these greater and 
enduring evils. There is a national board 
of. censorship which does what it can to 
lessen evils, but it can only advise. It does 
not prohibit. That authority should be 
somewhere lodged and exercised. 
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Last Scenes in Our Lord’s Life 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


The last three chapters of this Gospel are 
the natural conclusion of the whole story of 
Christ’s mission to the world. Read them 
carefully, after having marked off in your 
Bible the seven lessons which conclude the 
course. Note the seven centers around 
which the closing events are gathered. Make 
each place the title of a lesson: the Bethany 
home, the upper room, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the court of the Jews, the court of 
the Gentiles, the cross and beyond the tomb. 
Fix in your mind in advance what you will 
emphasize in each to reveal and to impress 
on your pupils the purpose and meaning of 
our Lord’s mission. Today you are to por- 
tray the Christ: 


I. In the Bethany Home 


How and why was he brought to his death 
on the cross? What does his sacrifice of 
his life mean for us? Here are three inci- 


dents which contribute to our answer to 
these questions: 
1. The plotting of the priests. Two days 


after Jesus had concluded his teaching of 
the disciples came the passover. Matthew 
thus notes the time (ch. 26: 2). Already 
the chief priests and the elders had definitely 
determined to put him to death. Caiaphas 
was their leader in this movement, and it 
was at his house that the decision was 
reached (vs. 3, 4). The reason for their 
doing it he had clearly expressed (John 11: 
50) though he failed to comprehend its 
meaning. John thought that in his capacity 
as high priest Caiaphas had prophesied: what 
he did not understand, the sacrifice of the 
Christ for the salvation of the Jews and of 
mankind (John 11: 51). What he did 
understand was that if the principles which 
Jesus taught should prevail, the power of 
the priests and Pharisees over the people 
would cease. Those principles, the teachings 
of Jesus, you have been studying. Those 
who accept them, he said, would constitute 
his Kingdom, the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus declared, — re- 
jected them (Matt. 5: 20). He branded 
these leaders before the people as hypocrites 
(Matt. 6: 2, 5, 16). They had declared 
open war against him (Matt. 9: 34; 12: 
24). He denounced them unsparingly. 
Read chapter 23. Wither Jesus and his 
followers or the Pharisees and the estab- 
lished social order of the Jewish nation must 
be destroyed. Jesus declared that both 
would be overthrown and that out of the 
ruins he would emerge triumphant (Matt. 
23° b4-89))\. 

Caiaphas also no doubt believed that the 
Jewish state would soon be brought to an 
end unless Jesus should be put out of the 
way (John 11: 50). It did not require 
supernatural prescience to perceive that the 
erucifixion of the Son of Man was near at 
hand (Matt. 26: 2). But his enemies hoped 
to accomplish it quietly by waiting till his 
Galilean followers should disperse after the 
passover and so a riot and the consequent 
vengeance of the Roman authorities might 
be avoided (vy. 5). 

2. The anointing of Jesus. This is not 
the chief event historically in this lesson. 
It is an incident which by contrast brings 
out more clearly the malice toward Jesus of 
the rulers of the Jewish Church and State 
and the treachery of Judas. If the accounts 
in this Gospel and in Mark 14: 1-11, were 
not supplemented by the Gospel of John 
(chap. 12: 1-8), we should not know that 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Oct. 30. The Anointing of Jesus. . Matt. 
26: 1-16. 


the event took place four days before Jesus 
finished his teaching of the disciples (Com- 
pare Matt. 26: 2 with John 12: 1), nor 
should we know the name of the woman who 
anointed him, nor that she was the sister of 
Lazarus. 

Matthew says that the disciples called this 
use of the ointment a waste (v. 8), but John 
lays the whole blame of making this criti- 
cism on Judas (John 12: 4-6), and says 
that Jesus called him a ‘son of waste” 
(John 17:12). Jesus described the woman’s 
act of love as a fitting preparation for his 
death, and declared it worthy to be com- 
memorated by all mankind (Matt. 26: 24). 
In contrast with it he declared the betrayal 
by Judas as the utmost depth of baseness, 
making the existence of the man who did 
it the utmost calamity to himself (chap. 26: 
24). 

Thus in considering the anointing of Jesus 
we have anticipated : 

3. The offer of Judas to betray his Mas- 
ter. It required the union in action of the 
open enemies of the Son of Man and his 
pretended disciple to accomplish his death. 
It is hardly probable that the priests alone 
could have brought it about. The false dis- 
ciple sold his Lord for less than half the 
money which the woman lavished on him 
as the tribute of devotion (vs. 9, 15). 

In this scene in the home at Bethany, 
then, you have brought before you the ha- 


«red of the Great Teacher and his teachings 


by the official defenders of the orthodoxy 
and patriotism of the nation that regarded 
itself as peculiarly chosen by God, while to 
this hatred was united the avarice of a pro- 
fessed disciple. In contrast with it is the 
receptive trust and utter self-surrender in 
love to him of one who did not reason of 
the consequences of believing in him, but by 
a divine intuition recognized his mission and 
paid to it-the utmost possible tribute of de- 
votion. Those who sought his death for 
reasons of state or personal ambition were 
men, The one person who stood forth 
against them all to be remembered forever 
for her noble deed was a woman. 


The Healing of Souls 


Our Lord chose to call himself a physician 
of souls. As a preliminary to that healing 
of the spirit he often ministered first to 
bodily needs. He opened the eyes of the 
blind man, he raised up the palsied as he 
gave him assurance of the forgiveness of sins. 
Many knew him as a wonderful healer who 
hardly learned that his chief purpose was to 
become a saviour of men. 

Still his name is associated with bodily 
healings by many of his followers. There 
are shrines to which men resort. There are 
ministers who in his name lay their hands 
on the sick and pray for them. From him 
comes the inspiration of hospitals and nurs- 
ing sisterhoods. The Hmmanuel Movement, 


,as it is called, has attracted wide attention 


and is now to be studied afresh by a com- 
mission of the Episcopal Church. We need 
not limit his present-day activities for the 
bodies of men even to these professed heal- 
ing efforts. Wherever a man gives his life 
into God’s keeping and obeys the laws of 
God, healing tendencies which God has put 
into the cells of the bodily frame get a chance 
to do their work. The tendency of faith and 
its accompanying rest of heart is healing. 
We cannot doubt God’s ability to heal the 
sick; but we dare not claim his gifts at our 
own will. Nor can we doubt that it is often 
not his will that we should be healed. For 
he has ordained that men should be born and 
die and so earth’s stage of action cleared for 
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others. Could we get rid—as men perhaps 
may sometime do—of all the physical causes 
of disease, the slow decay of the frame must 
carry us off at last and leave our work and 
opportunity to others. We are to clear the 
world of all that causes suffering as fast as 
our knowledge will allow. But when cholera 
and typhoid, tuberculosis and malaria, can- 
cer and sleeping sickness and bubonic plague 
are ended, man must still die and the way be 
made ready for the new work of the fresh 
generation. God will not suffer his children 
to mistake the school for home or leave us 
here forever. 

The influence of the soul upon the body is 
increasingly manifest in human experience. 
When Christ takes possession of the one, he 
helps the other. We are to follow his own 
method of helping the body first so far as we 
have opportunity but, like him, in striving 
ever for the healing and the health of the 
spirit. There are men who might be open . 
followers of Christ, if we could but get their 
attention through the thick veil of suffering. 
But there are others—and they are many 
more—who need to believe and obey in order 
to learn to be well. Some should be sent to 
the hospital to open their minds to the possi- 
bility of faith. But more would be held back 
from the hospital if they could but take 
Christ at his word, forsaking sin and putting 
off all worry. : 

Christ’s authority comes with its healing 
also to our sick and troubled social relations. 
That family is really one which is one 
through love to him. Neighborhood quarrels 
are most securely ended when the partici- 
pants meet in his service and forget their 
vanities and sensitive feelings. A true re- 
vival of religion will put an end to strife, be- 
cause it will turn all eyes away from self to 
him. He comes with healing to the prisoner 
and helps to put an end to crime. 

Most of us have known the restoring effect 
of faith in Christ in watching some friend 
or neighbor who has grown like him in the 
exercise of faith and faithfulness. There 
are famous instances in history where a man 
who was ill at ease in life has come to him- 
self and found his place and work through 
faith. So it was with Paul. So do we find 
it today—for instance, in those wonderful 
stories of the London slums which Mr. Beg- 
bie has told us in his ‘““'wiee Born Men.” 
The power of God is still exercised, for body 
and for soul. He hears our prayers and will 
answer them in his own way, at his own 
time. And that is best, whether it be in 
joyful deliverance or strength of patience to 
endure until his time has come. 


Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 23-29. The 
Healing of Souls. Mark 10: 46-52. John 
5: 5-9) (Ps. 103.12) Heb. Os dgan@ur 
Lord the infinite healer of all diseases both 
of body and soul. Is there any limit to God’s 
ability to heal? The prisoner and his needs. 
The outcasts of society. Give instances of 
healings that you personally have known; the 
reclaiming of those who had gone astray, the 
re-uniting of estranged families and friends, 
etc. What are some of the human agencies 
which help in this work of God’s? 


One rarely regrets being generous, oftener 
regrets having the opportunity slip past un- 
used. The other day a woman left in a toilet 
room of a hotel in New York two diamond 
rings which she valued at $1,000. As soon 
as she discovered her loss she hurried back 
to the hotel and informed the proprietor. 
The attendant of the toilet room at once 
produced the rings. The owner, greatly re- 
lieved, after a few moments’ reflection drew: 
a fifty cent piece from her pocket-book and 
offered it as a reward for the faithful service. 
Then the proprietor of the hotel handed the 
maid ten dollars, and no doubt the owner of 
the rings wishes she had shown a decent ap- 
preciation of that maid’s honesty. > 
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Personalia 


Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson has had a busy 
summer lecturing at Chautauquas and else- 
where. The report that he was to become 
pastor of a new enterprise in the far North- 
west, which has been widely circulated, is 
incorrect. He has returned to his home in 
Taunton, Mass., where he will remain for 
the winter, interspersing his literary work 
with preaching and lecture engagements. 


In elevating to the presidency of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Prof. Charles 
S. Nash, the trustees have rewarded nearly 
twenty years of faithful service for the in- 
stitution, and at the same time secured for 
the headship a man who commands the con- 
fidence of Congregationalists throughout the 
country. His prominent advocacy both by 
voice and pen of more eflicient denomina- 
tional administrative measures is only one 
token of his interest in the vital work of the 


_ churches, and he will keep the seminary in 


the stream of the world’s best life. The 
mantle of the beloved Dr. McLean, now 
president emeritus, has fallen upon worthy 
shoulders. 


Rey. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, the stalwart and lovable representative 
of Buglish Congregationalism to our Na- 
tional Council, fulfilled his part splendidly, 
and many regretted that he could not be 
heard oftener. He will preach next Sunday 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, and Moderator ‘Boynton will 
present him to brethren on both sides the 
river. He sails home on the Teutonic, Oct. 
26. Mrs. Jones has accompanied him on 
this American trip, and Alderman J. P. 
Beale, a leading member of his church, with 


his wife and son, a Cambridge graduate, | 


have constituted the remainder of the party. 
All who have met them have been charmed 
by the ladies as well as by the gentlemen of 
the group and will look forward to their 
return to this country some time. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe at the great age of ninety-one comes 
as a surprise to a public to whom she has 
given so many recent tokens of her vitality. 
She will be remembered at large first and 
chiefly for her Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
with its resonant music and exalted sense of 
the nation as God’s instrument in the world. 
She was born in New York, but by her mar- 
riage to Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe became 
associated with the life of New Hngland and 
of Boston. We shall not attempt to antici- 
pate here what will be said of her work and 
character in our next issue. In her power- 
ful and beautiful old age she was not merely 
a link with the great names of American 
patriotism and literature, but a commanding 
figure in her own right. And her influence 
passes down through her ¢children to the 
next generation. 


By the sudden death from heart failure of 
Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver of Iowa 
the country loses a political leader of courage 
and convictions. He was an effective speaker 
both on the floor of the Senate and on the 
stump and as brilliant a writer on topics of 
present political interest. His loss to the 
Progressives in the Republican party is 
Serious also, because he more than any 


- other of their leaders had caught the public 


ear. The son of a Methodist minister, he 
entered the law at Fort Dodge, Io., served in 
the lower house of five Congresses, was ap- 


pointed to the Senate to fill a vacancy and 


twice re-elected. The sincerity and appro- 
priateness of President Taft’s message to 
Mrs. Dolliver will be universally acknow- 
ledged. He said: “The Senate has lost one 
of its ablest debaters and most brilliant 
statesmen. The country has lost a faithful 
publie servant.” 
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27 Moisture 
f —- Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N2 matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to.the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 


their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard toswallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 


and store odors. 


What a pity that this 


most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 


taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 


too perfect to be thus treated! 


After 


baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 


and nourishment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


Good Counsel to Students 
Bits from Recent Addresses 


The problem which confronts the college 
student is apparent. All life in America 
today is lived in feverish haste. College life 
is particularly crowded with good things. 
Current criticism of the college clearly re- 
veals that this aspect of college life has 
thrust itself upon the general public. In 
short the college student is faced by a con- 
flict of duties and an incompatibility of 
claims. The difficulty lies not in any inher- 
ent evil in any particular college activity, 
but rather in the finiteness of the individual. 
We are partial slaves. The solution of the 
problem lies in the frank recognition of one’s 
limitations and the candid admission of the 
impossibility of doing everything that offers 
itself as a claim upon one’s time.—President 
Burton at Smith. 


College is not to teach men to make money 
so much as it is to show them the better 
ways of spending it and to lead them not to 
make money in ways which, though they are 
not tangibly: illegal, yet are palpably unright- 
eous. These are the men the world needs 
today, for where there are ten men who can 
make money there is but one who knows how 
to spend it.—President Nichols at Dart- 
mouth, 


The girl who comes into college or enters 
upon a new year with an earnest purpose to 
make the most of the legitimate opportuni- 
ties of the college, the opportunities of the 
classroom, of the library, of the laboratory, 
may -be sure of one thing—that she will go 
out much richer than she came in, rich in 
the kind of wealth that counts. It may seem 
very easy now to keep an earnest purpose, 
but it isn’t always easy, even in college. The 
allurements of college life, all right in them- 
selves, if in their proper place and propor- 
tion, the charms of companionship, ‘of social 
“doings,” of the thousand and ‘one little 
things which take time and push aside the 
really big things—all this calls for a real 
earnestness of purpose that can stand and 
withstand temptation.—President Woolley 
at Mt. Holyoke. 


Listen to God; keep near him; pour out 
your heart and soul to him; ask him to help 
you and guide you and to assist you by his 
powerful hand. Under the guidance of reli- 
gion keep clear of bad companions; never 
have a friend who cannot also be a friend of 
your friend Christ. Be men—that is, be up- 
right, honest, righteous men. Faith and re- 
ligion—these two form the basis of an up- 
right life. But there is one other thing that 
is necessary for its completion. You must 
work.—Archbishop O’Connell, at Boston Col- 
lege. 
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Among the New Books 


Hidalgo, the Hero of Mexican 
Independence 


The hundredth anniversary of the Mexi- 
can revolution, just celebrated with great 
enthusiasm, affords a good opportunity for 
the life of its hero, Hidalgo, which Arthur 
Howard Noll and A. Philip McMahon have 
given us in The Life and Times of Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla (McClurg. $1.00 net). 
In brief compass a story of his character 
and work is reconstructed from the some- 
what scanty materials and put in its proper 
perspective of Mexican history. A creole— 
that is a Mexican of pure Spanish descent— 
he saw his own class, together with that of 
the mixed race and the pure blooded Indians, 
sacrificed to the interests of the greedy im- 
migrant Spaniards. The usurpation of Na- 
poleon in Spain had weakened the loyalty of 
the people, and the time was ripe for a dec- 
laration of independence. Hidalgo was a 
priest who had been touched by the modern 
spirit, largely through French literature. 
His favorite book is said to have been Mo- 
liére’s “Tartuffe’’ Curiously enough, we 
know most about him from the archives of 
the Inquisition by which he was tried and 
condemned on a multitude of charges. Fol- 
lowing the biographical matter the authors 
have given us a rapid sketch of the course 
of Mexican history down to the triumph of 
the republic under Juarez. 


Seven Leaders of European 
Change 


The most efficient teaching of history 
traces the lives of great men who either by 
thought or achievement have made history, 
as Plutarch has been showing the world 
these eighteen centuries. This is the method 
chosen by ex-Pres. Andrew D. White of Cor- 
nell in his:Seven Great Statesmen in the 
Warfare of Humanity with Unreason (Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50 net). The first of the seven 
is Fra Paolo Sarpi of Venice, the last is 
Bismarck. : 

The series covers, therefore, the period 
since the final division of the Western 
church by the definitions of the Council of 
Trent. Sarpi defended Venice against the 
assumptions of the papacy, put an end to the 
papal power of punishing the nations by in- 
terdict and blazed the way for the supremacy 
of the state in its own sphere which has in 
our day won the field in almost every nation 
of the world. A picture of Europe as it 
then was is faintly but sufficiently outlined 
as the background of Sarpi’s battle and the 
triumph of Venice in its emancipation from 
clericalism. 

Grotius, to whom we owe the freedom of 
the sea and the foundations of international 
law; Thomasius, founder of the University 
of Halle,.the emancipator of education from 
the formulas of the old scholasticism, and 
the destroyer of belief in witchcraft and the 
use of torture; Turgot, apostle of toleration 
in religion and reformer of industry and 
national finance; Stein, the father of modern 
Germany and the greatest Continental enemy 
of Napoleon; Cavour, the father of the new 
Italy ; and Bismarck are the seven statesmen 
pictured. 

President White’s book is, in a sense, a 
supplement to his “History of the Warfare 
of Seience with Theology.” The point of 
view is largely the same and the indignation 
of the older work at the obscurantism and 
stupid cruelty of ecclesiastical leaders breaks 
out repeatedly. Like that, the work is a 
history of thought leadership. The seyen 
statesmen, it will be noted, are confined to 
the continent of Europe. T'wo are Italians, 
one Dutch, one French, the others German. 
This narrowing of the field enlarges oppor- 


* the 


tunity of full treatment and adds interest. 
As President White says, we are already 
well provided with studies of British and 
American leaders of thought. And his ex- 
perience in Huropean study and diplomacy 
has especially fitted him to introduce these 
Continental statesmen to readers of English. 

A chief charm of the book and one which 
gives it permanent influence and value is 
that it has to do with the men of counsel 
rather than the men of action. One needs 
an outline, at least, of the work of Stein to 
understand the fall of Napoleon; the argu- 
ments of Sarpi to estimate the motives and 
failures of the martial popes; the teachings 
of Grotius to follow the events of our own 
wars with Britain and the _ possibility, 
through The Hague Tribunal, of such an 
arbitration as that of the fisheries, just con- 
cluded. So true is it that the great changes 
of the world are first thought out and formu- 
lated by the brain of genius. These fascin- 
ating studies of genius in its work of pio- 
neering change for humanity in spite of the 
forces of unreason will delight students of 
history and serve to knit together and put 
in their proper order and relation many 
hitherto unrelated facts and impressions for 
the ordinary reader. 


Outdoor Books 


The beauty and abundance of the flowers 
is nowhere so marked as in the high places. 
To the Summer Flowers of the High Alps 
(Dutton. 2.50 net), Somerville Hastings 
has devoted a beautifully illustrated book 
which every nature-lover will enjoy. The 
illustrations were made by the Lumiere 
process of color photography, which yields a 
positive after development. 'These exact por- 
traits from the flowers were then reproduced 
by the perfected three-color process. The re- 
sult is rewarding and brings us close to the 
original beauty of the flowers. The accom- 
panying text locates and describes the plants 
depicted. 

We all would like bird neighbors—not the 
too familiar and objectionable Hnglish spar- 
row, but our own wild birds. Nor is their 
presence as far out of reach as we may be- 
lieve. If we can get rid of the sparrows and 
restrain the cats, they will come to eat of 
our bounty and reward us by their pleasing 
ways and by ridding our gardens of insects. 
The ways to secure them are indicated in 
fethods of Attracting Birds, by Gilbert H. 
Trafton (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). 
He tells us the food they like and how to 
set their table in an interesting and practical 
way, with many helpful illustrations. 

Interpretations of nature of the quality of 
Wood Wanderings, by Winthrop Packard 
(Small, Maynard. $1.20 net), are rare, 
even in an age which has specialized in this 
direction. They take one into the familiar 
fields and forests and make one feel hidden 
and unexpected values. The reading of one 
of these pleasant papers is the next thing to 
a country walk in restful and charming sug- 
gestion for the tired brain. 

A happy selection from the nature studies 
by John Burroughs, charmingly. illustrated 
by photographs of scenery and people by 
Clifton Johnson, goes to the making of Jn 
Catskills (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 
net). These are favorite essays, and the 
setting is a eredit to the skill and taste of 
the publishers. 

Mr. Garrett P. Serviss is an enthusiast in 
astronomy and wants us all to know what 
wonders the skies have to show the observer. 
His “Astronomy with the Naked Eye” is a 
popular handbook of the constellations and 
their legends. In Round the Year with the 
Stars (Harpers. $1.00 net) he takes up the 
aspects of the sky in the different seasons 
and tells us more in an interesting way about 


the colors, relations, movements and com- 
panions of the brighter stars. 


2 Stories 


No novel of the year, perhaps, has made 
more friends for its author than Miss Flor- 
ence L. Barclay’s “The Rosary.” We now 
have its forerunner, The Wheels of Time 
(Crowell. 50 cents net), in which the doc- 
tor of the longer tale and his wife appear 
at a crisis of their married life. It is the 
story of a deepening of character in a 
woman, with a touch of the mystical ele- 
ment. The reader will be grateful to it, aside 


‘from its own special power and charm, for 


having apparently suggested to the author 
the germ of the later story. 

A powerful realistic treatment of the 
problem of social evil, especially the White 
Slave trade, is The House of Bondage, by 
Reginald Wright Kauffman (Moffat, Yard. 
$1.35. net). It is the story of a country girl 
lured to the city by a “cadet,” delivered to 
a house of ill fame, escaping, seeking employ- 
ment, driven again to the street, returning 
home to be repelled, and back \again to the 
old horrible life. Other women driven by 
poverty and the wickedness of men to the 
same end appear in the narrative, and the 
iniquity of police graft is clearly described. 
It is a terrible tale, but it should be read 
by thoughtful people. There is nothing in 
it to please the evil-minded. It is profoundly 
moral but awful, written with a sincere pur- 
pose to open the eyes of men and women to 
the horror of the situation.. Mr. Kauffman 
believes that the present economic system is 
at the root of the evil and evidently looks to 
Socialism as the only remedy for the wages 
problem and therefore the only method of 
reaching permanent reform. 

It would be ungracious to dwell on the 
few minor improbabilities in The Power and 
the Glory, by Grace MacGowan Cooke 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.20 net). Rather we 
will be grateful for so pretty a story and the 
lesson it quietly but effectively conveys. It 
is the love story of a lass from the Tennessee 
mountains and the wealthy young proprietor 
of the mill where she finds work. But under- 
neath is the real purpose of the book to show 
up the mill industry of the South, the folly 
and wickedness of child labor and the sham 
sentimentality which puts charity in the 
place of justice. The situation is not over- 
drawn and full credit is given to the right- 
minded men—of whom the hero is one—who 
are endeavoring to improve conditions. 
There are villains, too, a kidnapping and a 
rescue with thrilling accompaniments. 

Various present-day problems are vividly 
presented in The Gilded Chair, by Melville 
Davisson Post (Appleton. $1.50). Foremost, 
perhaps, is the question whether the Conti- 
nental way of arranging marriages is better 
than the American way; but also such seri- 
ous matters as the Hnglish-Japanese Alli- 
ance and the question of race antipathy, 
raised by the American-Japanese difficulties 
are involved in the plot. It is an unusual 
story, opening in Hngland, passing to Ore- 
gon, where a multi-millionaire has built a 
palace in the wilderness, and closing in Eing- 
land with an Anglo-American alliance which 
all will approve. 

Plantation life in Virginia “before the 
war” is once more the theme of a pleasant 
story by George Cary Eggleston, Westover 
of Wanalah (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50). There is the same platitudinous 
praise of the Southern ideals in manhood and’ 
womanhood. But there is life and freshness 
in the narrative, and we hail the reappear- 
ance of Judy Peters with joy. That shrewd, 
masterful woman of the mountains is always 
entertaining in her political machinations and. 
ability to measure and mold human nature. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


FERNER, JOHN W., Tabor, Io., accepts call to 
Beatrice, Neb. 

FuLiter, Natwan W., Corning, N. Y., accepts call 
to Good Will, Syracuse, to begin Noy. 19. 
HABBERLHY, Rost. C., Otis, Mass., to Truro. 

Accepts. 

Heruerincron, H. B., to Jennings, Okl. 
cepts. 

Lutz, ADAM R., Bloomfield, Ct., to assistant 
pastorate of First, Waterbury. Accepts. 

Nasu, CuHas. §., professor of Homileties and 
Pastoral Theology in Pacific Seminary, Berke- 
ley, Cal., accepts call to its presidency. 

Paskn, WM. J., Oberlin, O., to Highland, Cleve- 
land. Accepts. 

RaymMonpD, C. RpPxrorp, 
South, Brooklyn. 

Sert, E:mpr W., lately of First, Mattoon, IIl., 
to Carthage, Mo. Accepts. 

SPRAGUD, Lysyie W., former president of Brook- 
lyn Society of Ethical Culture, to be assist- 
ant pastor of Immanuel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Tuckmr, H. A., Peirce City, Mo., to Fort Scott, 
Kan. t 

VAUGHAN, StepHeNn, Hopkins, Mich., to Frank- 
fort, at inerease of salary. Accepts. 

Vincent, THos. H., Webster, Mass., to Third, 
Guilford, Ct. Accepts. 

Wuitr, Francis D., South, Maywood, Ill., to 
Pacifie, Chicago. Accepts. 

WoORRELL, WM. H., Michigan Univ., to chair of 
Semitic Philology and New Testament Greek, 
Hartford Sem. Accepts. 


Ac- 


Flushing, N. Y., to 


Ordinations 


LINDEMAN, Herman H., 
Lodge, Mont., Sept. 29. 
Burtner; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
L. Marshall, T. B. Powell, L. A. Wilson, 
Philip Koenig, H. S. Fritsch, G. J. Powell, 
Mr. O. A. Young. Mr. Lindeman and the 
first four participants in the service belong 
to the Montana Band of Yale men. 

WELLS, Paris B., p. of Beulah, Grand River 
and Madison Co. churches, Iowa, o. by Coun- 
cil Bluffs Association. Parts taken by Rev. 
Messrs. Mersen, O. O. Smith, G. G. Rice, J. 
W. Turner. 

WriGcHr, Mary P. (Lic.), 0. by Sioux Associa- 
tion at Wmmetsburg, Io. Sermon, Rev. W. W. 
Short; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. Brere- 
ton, J. O. Thrush, L. M. Pierce. Miss Wright 
was once missionary of the American Board 
in Turkey and is now pastor at Gaza, Io. 


Yale Sem., o. Red 
Sermon, Rey. EB. EK. 


Resignations 


ARNOLD, Hunnry T., Montville, Ct. 

FuLiER, NATHAN E., Corning, N. Y., in effect 
Nov. 12. ° 

HABBERLEY, Rost. C., Otis, Mass., after a six- 
year pastorate. 

Lovrety, CHas. N., No. Manchester, Ct., after a 
five-year pastorate. He will travel and study. 

Lutz, ApAm R., Bloomfield, Ct., after a five-year 
pastorate. 

Macr, Aupx., French, Springfield, Mass. 

Pappack, Geo. E., Hassalo St., Portland, Ore., 
to accept state superintendency of Home 
Missions. Chureh refuses to accept his 
resignation. ; 

PENMAN, JOHN S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 
effect Noy. 15, after a five-year pastorate. 
He goes abroad for study. 

PINKERTON, WM. B., Eugene, Ore., in effect not 
later than Jan. 1: 

Pricn, Francis M., Park, Berkeley, Cal. Re- 
sumes missionary work in China under the 

' American Board. 

VAUGHAN, STmPPHDEN, Hopkins, Mich. 

Vincent, THOS. H., Webster, Mass. 

Wuiter, Francis D., South, Maywood, II. 


Ministerial Personals 


Beaute, CHAs. H., pastor Grand Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been elected president of 
the local associated charities, just reorgan- 
ized. 

BEiuwoop, WM., has had his salary raised $100 
by the church in Fairmont, Neb. 

Hyswop, JAS., and wife, celebrating their silver 
anniversary, were tendered a reception by 
their church in Newport, Ky., with gifts 
financial and floral. 

Morss, Epnear L., retiring pastor at Williams 
Bay, Wis., on leaving for Idaho, was given 
a reception and purse of $25. 


he 
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PurnaM, Geo. A., can be addressed at 175 
Burneoat Street, Worcester, Mass. 

SmivH, FraANK G., pastor Warren Ave. Ch., 
Chicago, is ~candidate of the Independents 
for State Senator, opposing bi-partisan 
Lorimer control. 

TITSwortTH, JUDSON, pastor emeritus of Plym- 
outh Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., with his wife, 
sailed on the steamship Moltke, Oct. 15, to 
spend a year abroad. He contemplates writ- 
ing a book in which he will develop the re- 
ligious significance of his monistic philosophy. 


Broad-Minded Episcopalians 


An: Episcopalian family from the United 
States built a camp in Nova Scotia. It is 
so big that the native people call it ‘“‘a hotel” 
—it stands in the midst of acres and acres 
of land and is the summer meeting ground 
for all the members of a large family who 
come from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago. They average 
about thirty in number. The whole village 
probably doesn’t number many more. 


The Hpiscopal bishop heard of them 
came to see if they would like arrangem 
made for their own service each 
He was greatly shocked and grieved: wh 
they replied that they found their pres 
opportunities for worship entirely satisfac- 
tory. They thought it was a good thing for 
their children to attend the churches in the — 
village. And they preferred to give their 
money where worship was maittained all 
the year round. So they attend the Metho- 
dist or Baptist church—whichever has morn- 
ing service. EK. W. M. 


In Hong Kong, the greatest shipping port 
in the world, the English are planning a 
university and appealing for an endowment 
in England. An initial fund of $80,000 is 
offered for the buildings by a Parsee gentle- 
man, Mr. Mody. This university will differ 
from the proposed Wnglish and American in- 
stitutions ‘in the interior cities of China in 
that all the instruction will be in English. 


other 
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Pilgrimage to Plymouth 


(Saturday afternoon, Oct. 15) 


It would indeed have been unfitting, in 
the midst of this great Congregational cele- 
bration, not to have arranged a Memorial 
Day, or better, a Forefathers’ Day. In the 
pilgrimage to Plymouth this commemoration 
was appropriately carried out. On Saturday 
afternoon over 500 Pilgrims left the city by 
special train for the historic old town 
whence our denominational strength has 
spread over all the land. The weather was 
dark and grewsome, but perhaps for that the 
better simulation of the wintry skies which 
greeted those first Pilgrims nearly 300 years 
ago. Nevertheless it was a cheerful family 
party that filled the loaded cars with chat 
and laughter and ate the picnic lunches dis- 
tributed by the committee in charge. 

As we neared old Plymouth all eyes were 
alert for historic names and places. The 
glimpse of the towering Standish monument 
at Duxbury drew out a chorus of exclamatory 
interest. Some saw the real Cape cranberry 
bogs for the first time and were correspond- 
ingly roused. One and all were fascinated 
by the weird homeliness of the historic land 
through which the Special warily took its 
way. 

We were half an hour late at Plymouth, 
and there was much to be done. The Pil- 
grim Five Hundred clambered aboard the 
waiting electric cars and were quickly trans- 
ferred to the nearest approach to the Faith 
Monument. Here the curious visitors ram- 
bled around the great shaft erected by the 
nation to its founders, were photographed 
and borne away again to the historic Rock. 
As a special courtesy, the iron gates of its 
granite canopy had been thrown wide open 
to these privileged visitors. 


For a quarter of an hour or more the 
modern Pilgrims passed in scrambling files 
over the great bowlder which has become 
the corner stone of our national liberty. 
When the thousand or more feet had touched 
the great stone with its simple inscription, 
“1620,” there was another pose before Cam- 
era-man King, and the procession was then 
led over the little hill whereon were buried 
half the brave Pilgrim band during that 
first awful winter. Dr. C. A. Vincent of 
Roxbury and Rev. W. W. Dornan of Plym- 
outh led the way as guides and interpreters. 

Continuing the itinerary through the nar- 
row streets, the company next ascended 
Burial Hill. Here for a time the visitors 
wandered among the ancient stones, gazing 
long and intently at many a hallowed spot. 
Some took a stand where, from the ancient 
watchtower, Pilgrim eyes had strained to 
see the sails of the reappearing Mayflower. 
Others walked over to the site of the first 
fort and tried to fill the cloudy background 
with forest gloom and the shadows of painted 
redmen. Still others tarried above the rest- 
ing places of great souls, William Brad- 
ford’s slender monument and the rest. 


THE FORMAL EXERCISES 


The passing minutes soon called the com- 
pany down the slope into the newly. reno- 
vated and sweet-smelling auditorium of the 
Chureh of the Pilgrimage. On the way a 
venerable native was solemnly explaining to 
Alderman Beale, our Wnglish guest, how 
“the Church of Scrooby, Leyden and the 
Mayflower,” with its proud boast of an un- 
broken ministry from those days even until 
now, had passed out of the Congregational 
fold. 


The company nearly filled the Plymouth 
edifice when Dr. Vincent opened the service. 
Rev. W. W. Dornan, the pastor, gave some 
finely chosen words of welcome to “the spot 
whence have sprung 6,000 Congregational 
churches—and some others!” In conclusion 
he disclosed a pleasant surprise for the lit- 
tle assembly by calling forth Rey. J.- D. 
Jones, our Hnglish ambassador, and present- 
ing him with a chip from Plymouth Rock, as 
a symbol of that which binds together the 
Congregationalism on both sides of the 
water. Dr. G. A. Burgess of Pawtucket, 
R. L., from the state of Roger Williams, and 
one of his descendants, gave the prayer. 

Then followed a stirring and incisive an- 
alysis of Pilgrim loyalty by Dr. C. F. Swift 
of Fall River. Present need was obviously 
more in his mind than historic past. He 
saw a need for independence that acted 
within and not outside the Congregational 
fold, That we are often so afraid of auth- 
ority that we shy at leadership was his con- 
viction; we need capacity as well as geneal- 
ogy. In fact, his was a plea for the new 
Pilgrimism, for the cohesion and teamwork 
evinced in that compact on the Mayflower. 

No less to the point than in his greetings 
to the Council and no less acceptably did 
Rey. J. D. Jones of England make his brief 
Pilgrim address. Not in the protest for lib- 
erty of conscience did he find the primary 
contribution of the Pilgrims but in their new 
and original conception of the Christian 
church. The spirit of Congregationalism 
must also remain true to its original belief 
in a progressive revelation. His desire that 
every child in the Congregational homes of 
England and America should be taught the 
heroic story of the Pilgrims met with enthu- 
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siastic assent. Then Dr. Vincent added a 
few pertinent words on Pilgrim ideals and 
the program was concluded with Moderator 
Boynton’s fine prayer. 

After a .ramble through the rooms of Me- 
morial Hall, where the gathering thunder- 
storm enveloped the precious relics in an 
unlighted gloom, the Pilgrims reassembled in 
the downpour for the journey home. So 
through the alternating thunderclaps and 
vivid glares we returned from the land of 
our fathers. 


Risibles 


NOT HER KIND 


“Good morning, madam,” began the hawker 
in his suavest tones. “I have here a little 
article of universal utility. It is called the 
Marvelous Mice WJxterminator, and _ the 
price”— 

“No use,” interrupted the woman, firmly. 
“We have no marvelous mice in this house— 
only the ordinary kind.” 

Then the door was shut.—Sacred Heart 
Review. . 


A MARVELOUS TRANSITION 


When William Evarts retired from the 
bar, to become Secretary of State, a farewell 
-dinner was given him in New York. In the 
course of it a magnificent goose, suitably 
dished, was placed before the guest of honor, 
When speaking. began, the toast was pro- 
posed, “The sage of the bar.” Mr. Hvarts 
rose slowly and began: “What a wonderful 
transition! An hour ago you beheld a goose 
stuffed with sage; you now behold a sage 
stuffed with goose !’’—Selected. 


THESE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


La Montt: “Children are so much worse 
than they used to be. What do you attribute 
it to?” 


La Moyne: “improved ideas in building.” 

La Montt: “What has that to do with it?” 

a Moyne: “Much. Shingles are scarce, 
and you can’t spank a boy with a tin roof.” 
—Hechange. 


FORGOT SOMETHING 


Two lawyers before a probate judge re- 
cently got into a wrangle. At last one of the 
disputants, losing control over his emotions, 
exclaimed to his opponent : 

“Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass I 
ever had the misfortune to set eyes on.” 

“Order! Order!” said the judge, gravely. 
“You seem to forget that I am in the room.” 
—The Green Bag. 


NOT THAT BREED 


A cat peddler stood on the corner with 
two beautiful kittens in his arms. ‘What 
are their names?’ asked an admiring lady. 
“Tom and Jerry,” replied the peddler. “Why 
don’t you call them Cook and Peary? 
They’re so white and snowy.” 

“Because they ain’t pole cats,’ responded 
the peddler.—National Food Magazine. 


SURPRISING 
Louisianna Cole (writing home) : “Mammy 
sure’ll be pleased! She done said when I 
came No’th, ‘You'll nebber git no place in 
New Yawk, chile’-—an’ here I’se had six 
places de fust month !”—Puck. 


“POR BETTER. FOR WORSE” 


“Susannah,” asked the preacher, when it 
came her turn to answer the usual question 
in such cases, “do you take this man to he 
your wedded husband, for better or for 
worse’— 

“Jes’ as he is, pahson,’”’ she interrupted ; 
‘Jes’ as he is. Ef he gits any bettah Ah’ll 
know de good Lawd’s gwine take ’im; an’ 
ef he gits any wusser, w’y, Ah’ll tend to ’im 
myself.” —Youth’s Companion. 
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THE NEW ANGLE 


A HOME TO HOME MISSIONARY-COLPORTER 


Religious and missionary work must be prosecuted from a New 
Angle; the old methods have wrought well, but not the half has 
been accomplished that ought to and might have been, and not the 
half is being done that is crying out to be performed. The work 
is not viewed in its proper proportions, is not well balanced. If 
too much emphasis has been given to some branches of the work, 
still sufficient emphasis has not been given to other branches. 

Secular education has received undue emphasis. Colleges and 
Universities do not primarily make Christian men and women. 
They have no classes or lecture courses as such in Bible study and 
Christian ethics. Their work, and legitimately so, is educational, 
surrounded, of course, by a Christian atmosphere. This atmos- 
phere is exceedingly helpful, but something more positive than 
atmosphere is required. The heart and conscience must be brought 
somewhere at some time face to face with the question of personal 
religion. Moreover, only a limited number of the young people of 
our country ever reach the Colleges and Universities. The Public 
Schools so far as teaching the Bible and Christian morality are 
concerned are a failure. They make no effort in this direction. 
We cannot depend upon them as they are now conducted to incul- 
eate either individual or national righteousness. 


; The Public Conscience 


A considerable number of the children and youth remain un- 
reached by the Sunday School, the Missions and Mission Schools, 
for the simple reason that they are not in attendance upon them. 
The absence of moral consciousness upon the part of many of the 
youth is almost appalling. There is a remarkable awakening of the 
public conscience to the fact that the state of public morals is not 
satisfactory, and that stronger efforts must be made to rear the 
children in righteousness and win them to the practice of sound 
morality. The same may be said of a large number of adults, those 
who did not receive proper religious teaching during their childhood 
and youth. There seems to be little, if any, realization of the 
obligation of righteousness to those about them or God above them. 

We are daily astounded by the number of men who break under 
moral tests; the Golden Rule is flung aside. The number of faith- 
less and corrupt legislators, the constant presence of Investigating 
Committees, widespread graft and the too general absence of recti- 
tude lead to the conclusion that there is somewhere a vital task 
that has not yet been performed. 


Parental Teaching Waning 


The Churches and Missionary Societies, also the Hvangelistic 
Movements, are reaching many adults as well as a large number 
of the children and youth. The masses, however, remain untouched. 
Throughout the country the home has been steadily undermined. 
Parental teaching has sadly waned, and in some States in the 
Union there are school districts where stated religious service has 
not been held for two generations. Meanwhile, the Separation and 
Divorce Courts are daily grinding their grist. Moral fiber and 
spiritual uplift are not entering into the vertebre and experience 
of our children and youth. We hesitate to picture the future. 

The New Angle is and must be the religious teaching and train- 
ing of the children, and this training must be continued through 
the period of youth. Here emphasis has been lacking, foundation 
work neglected and the most essential factor making for national 
righteousness largely eliminated. The cornerstone in the life of 
every child must be religious teaching and moral training. Secular 
education without moral force and religious conviction is a menace 
instead of a help. 


DISTRIBUTING TRACTS IN JAPAN 


The Heart-to-Heart Appeal 


As soon as the Churches of all the denominations, which means 
all the individual Christian men and women of the land, undertake 
unitedly and persistently the home-to-home canvass and make the 
heart-to-heart appeal, and this movement becomes as wide as the 
nation, the rising generation will be won to Christ and Christian 
morality.. There is absolutely no- other way to accomplish it. The 
situation should be faced both conscientiously and heroically by the 
leaders of Christian thought and activity. 

From the beginning, for more than eighty-five years, the Amer- 
ican Tract Society has steadily and persistently worked along these 
lines. It has wrought marvels in the way of winning tens of thou- 
sands to Christ by means of the printed page scattered abroad by 
the colporters and gratuitous distributers. It is impossible to set 
forth adequately the need of good literature. The people are read- 
ing, constantly reading, and they are reading some kind of liter- 
ature, a book, a magazine, a paper or a leaflet. Too much of the 
literature is unwholesome, some of it positively bad. Much of our 
modern and successful fiction is suggestive in the wrong direction. 
In communities where the Bible has already been distributed, it 
is affirmed that Christian literature is more needed than additional 
copies of the Scriptures. We are reminded that some of the noblest 
men and women, the most consecrated and heroic followers of 
Christ, have been saved through the Tract Society’s literature. 
Among them are Gen. O. O. Howard, Ralph Wells and Rey. Dr. 
Lorimer. 


\ 


The Gospel Message in the Home 


The Tract Society has published the Gospel Message in one 
hundred and seventy-four languages and dialects, and distributed 
a total of publications exceeding 770,000,000. Its colportage dis- 
tribution in volumes alone amounts to 17,000,000, and the family 
visits made during this distribution reach 17,122,857. It has 
made the present large and efficient service among the immigrants 
possible, it having been the pioneer in the work among these people 
by carrying to them the Gospel Message in their own languages 
and dialects for both the children and adults. It is the only way 
of reaching them. Nearly ten million immigrants have arrived 
during the last ten years, Additional colporters to labor among 
them are a necessity. Its over three hundred distinct publications 
in Spanish have wrought more effectively than any other instru- 
mentality for Hyangelism in the Islands and all Spanish-speaking 
countries. The Society has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions, creating Christian literature in the vernacular at the 
foreign mission stations. Its total distinct publications in the for- 
eign field amount to 5,810. The foreign missionaries are pleading 
for Christian literature. A Missionary Bishop from China, speak- 
ing at the World Missionary Conference, stated that three precious 
opportunities for evangelizing China had passed unimproved be- 
cause of the absence of a sufficient supply of Christian literature. 
Think of it, and ask the questions, Why was it not supplied? With 
whom rests the responsibility? 


The New Service Imperative 


This is also true of conditions in the homeland. If Christian 
literature was supplied and distributed in sufficient quantities, 
Christ’s Kingdom would move forward apace. The old ways and 
methods are not sufficient. Service from the New Angle must be 
undertaken, Missionary colporters must enter the homes: of the 
unsaved. Christian workers must have in hand Christian literature 
and sow. it broadcast. 
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The uniqueness and the necessity of the 
Tract Society’s work have never been fully 
appreciated and, therefore, it has not been in 
any sense adequately supported, the larger 
gifts and bequests as also the smaller ones 
going chiefly into other channels. This is 
both a sad and a grievous omission. Tens of 
theusands, yes, hundreds of thousands, have 
perished without the knowledge of Christ as 
the Redeemer of Sinners who would have 
been saved if the mighty arm of Christian 
literature had been extended. 
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No Time to be Lost 


The hour is here when all who wish to 
render the largest possible service in reach- 
ing the children and youth of our land, in 
the conversion of sinners, and in the saving 
and uplifting of the community and nation 
and the non-Christian world, must realize 
the necessity of replenishing the treasury of 
the American Tract Society, in order that it 
may carry the Gospel Message by means of 
the printed page to the unsaved millions. 
Let individual Christians make their offer- 
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ings, those that have abundance the larger 
offerings, those that have less, smaller ones. 
Let the Churches in all sections take col- 
lections, and forward them to the Society’s 
treasury. Sunday Schools, especially, ought 
to make their gifts in order to aid in reach- 
ing those of their own age. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS is needed, and needed NOW. 
JUDSON SwIrFtT, 
General Sceretary. 
150 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Pulpit and Platform Excerpts from Addresses of the Week 


Then and Now 


(Dr. Robert A. Hwme’s address at the ded- 
ication of the tablet in Andover, Oct. 12) 


One hundred score years ago on a hilltop 
near Jerusalem, he who would be the Saviour 
of mankind gave to a handful of his disciples 
the first great missionary commission, ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach ‘the gospel 
to every creature.’’ Well they fulfilled that 
high commission. Well he fulfilled the prom- 
ise which he attached to the commission, “Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” Worthily some successors. of 
those first heralds of the cross performed 
their mighty tasks. The gospel did its work. 
Western Asia, North Africa and Southern 
Europe became dotted with churches. The 
Roman HWmpire waned. The Empire of 
Christ waxed. Had the church been ever 
alert and faithful to her calling, we might 
now be seeing an evangelized world. But 
the splendid beginning was not always fol- 
lowed up. So when the seven churches of 
Asia, the many score churches of North 
Africa and the churches of Europe forgot 
their perpetual commission they lost their 
power. The cross waned, the crescent waxed. 

On this American continent the churches 
were not mindful of the reason for their 
being. Then fivescore years ago on this hill- 
top seven young men heard in their souls the 
call of that same old first Christian commis- 
sion. Under its inspiration they here met to 
plan for the greatest conception that can fill 
the heart of men, a sense of every man’s 
need of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
of God’s yearning to meet that need. By 
the quickening of the Holy Spirit, through 
loyalty to Christ, there burned within them 
the fire of responsibility and determination 
to do their part in meeting man’s universal 
need, and.to inspire others to act under the 
same conviction. Through a hundred years 
our God has marvelously fructified their 
high resolve. 

A century later on this hilltop their chil- 
dren’s children and successors are today met 
to recall their deathless story. Our first 
thought is one of adoring gratitude to God, 
from whom all holy desires, all just counsels, 
all good works do proceed. Father of: the 
spirits of all men, God of those pioneers, 
God of our Fathers, and our God, to thee we 
render adoration and praise for. inspiring 
those young men and through them the com- 
pany of pastors and men and women in the 
churches to begin on this continent a new 
obedience to the foreign missionary commis- 
sion. 

__— Next we pay tribute to the memory of 
those dauntless pioneers. Three of the seven 
bore the name of Samuel. Not more cer- 
tainly did Samuel-ben-Hlkaneh of old in the 
dimness of the temple of the Lord in Shiloh 
respond to the mysterious call of God with 
the obedient, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth,” than did those young men respond 
to the divine voice speaking in their souls. 
Not less certainly did Samuel Spring, Samuel 
Worcester and their colleagues make their 
response to the voice of God uttered through 
the call of those young’men, How great their 


faith, how far-reaching their vision! We are 
told that in this one Seminary on this hill 
two hundred and forty-eight foreign mission- 
aries were trained in whole or in part, of 
whom two hundred and twenty-two were 
commissioned by the American Board, and 
their aggregate service numbers over five 
thousand years! There was a handful of 
young missionaries on the top of this moun- 
tain; the fruitage thereof has shaken the 
world. Who can begin to estimate the spir- 
itual harvest of that seed, both abroad and 
through reflex blessing in the churches at 
home? The annals of eternity alone will 
unfold that wondrous tale. 

We -have now dedicated to those pioneers 
this simple, yet worthy monument. We have 
briefly recalled their deeds. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 
Yet the world will little note and will not 
long remember what here we say. It can 
never forget what here they were and did. 
It were worse than useless to recall their 
deeds and the deeds of those who followed 
their example, if we are not thereby in- 
spired and unalterably determined to dedi- 
cate ourselves and all we have to their un- 
finished task. 

Knowledge, wealth, numbers, organiza- 
tion, powers are with us which those early 
leaders and the few devoted men and women 
of the past did not possess. They said, “We 
can, if we will.” With greater privileges, 
greater encouragement, it is for us on such 
solemn anniversaries so to realize our glori- 
ous opportunity and duty that with full 
meaning we shall say, ‘““We can and we will.” 
With utter consecration to the cause for 
which they gave their great measure of devo- 
tion, it is for us who through Christ’s divine 
life and sacrifice have been brought into the 
liberty of sons of God here highly to resolve 
so to live,.serve and sacrifice that Christ may 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, 
that the Heavenly Father may draw into 
intimacy with himself every human child, 
and that the empire of Christ shall fill the 
earth. 


Playing with the Idea of War 


(From Dr. Jefferson's address) 


The great question of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the question of an armed peace. The 
problem is bound to come up, and the Chris- 
tian Church must take hold of it. It may 
shirk it for a season, and try to hide it from 
its eyes, but it can no more escape it than 
it could escape the gladiatorial contest of 
ancient Rome, or the slavery of the black 
man. Some day a National Council is going 
to find voice and utter itself on this great 
theme. The time will come when some Na- 
tional Council or General Assembly or Gen- 
eral Conference or General Convention or 
General Synods will rush into the arena of 
international policy and sound a note for 
which the world has been waiting. It will 
say let us go no further in this business of 
building two new battleships every year. 
When we once become in earnest to save the 
world for Christ, we shall see through such 
sophistries as the one so often times repeated, 


“In time of peace prepare for war.” This 
is an adage of a pagan age and bears in its 
body the marks of Ceasar. It is impossible 
for two leading Christian nations to load 
themselves down with deadly weapons and 
to keep up a constant’ target practice within 
earshot of each other without subtracting 
from the piercing power of every preacher of 
the gospel of the Son of God throughout the 
Christian and non-Christian worlds. The 
vision of the missionary task is going to 
open our eyes to the wickedness of this 
everlasting playing with the idea of war. 


Mr. Mott’s Call to Unity 


(From his address Wednesday evening) 


In the different movements for unity in 
the mission fields we see the beginning of 
this great union which is yet to come. The 
student volunteer movement for foreign mis- 
sions and the laymen’s movement are phases 
of the same movement. If the workers in 
the field and at home could vote on this 
question tonight they would vote for the 
most complete union practicable. It is a 
movement which cannot be stopped. It is 
not to be supposed that it will come all at 
once. But it is sure to come. If Christian 
unity, could be secured in the field it would 
double the efficiency of the missionary force. 
It is a stupendous undertaking to which we 
have set our hands. We cannot do the work 
if we labor on. different lines. The opposi- 
tion and the divisive tendencies are great. 
Success lies only in unity. We cannot meet 
difficulties like these and be divided. It was 
the great prayer of the Lord that we might 
be one, that the world might believe. Dis- 
union delays the conversion of the world to 
Christ. 

We are challenged to Christian unity by 
the urgency of the situation. There is a 
rising tide of nationalism and patriotism. 
There is a recrudescence of hate and race 
feeling. This is discouraging, not only to 
the pessimist, but to the optimist, in the 
beginning of a century when we hoped that 
all would work together for peace. Nothing 
but the Christian religion can meet the 
emergency. 

Again, we must prevent the duplication 
and overlapping of work. We must not 
spread our western differences over the east- 
ern world. They are largely accidental, 
superficial and needless in many ways. We 
should not carry these divisions to the Hast. 
They are contrary to the revealed mind of 
Jesus Christ. Foreign nations will not see 
the true Christ as long as his followers are 
divided. 

We are summoned to Christian unity by 
the promise of success. There are seventy 
or eighty armies marching upon a common 
object. But they have no common board of 
strategy. Nothing could withstand us if we 
had such a common board and a common 
army, working for a common goal. 

The problem exists equally in the home 
field. It is a matter which concerns every 
one who has at heart the wishes of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We realize our unity by real- 
izing our oneness. We are one whether we 
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think we are or not. We need penitence, 
contrition and confession of the awfulness of 
the sin of our divisions. We are to get our 
unity, not by compromise, but by compre- 
hension. This does not mean uniformity, 
but unity characterized by diversity and lib- 
erty. Another process is that of transcend- 
ence—rising to the heights where we see 
things in ‘their true light and setting. Then 
comes intercession—the one method which 
Christ so eloquently impressed upon his dis- 
ciples. When we begin to pray for unity we 
will be smitten as hypocrites if we do not 
work for unity. Another process making for 
unity is fellowship. Conferences carefully 
planned and ably led are worth while. The 
plastic nations must be Christianized while 
they are plastic. Chains of Christian col- 
leges must be established all over the non- 
Christian world. Great tasks will weld us 
together. Union in actual work makes 
further union easier. But unity is not an 
end in itself—only a means. More apostles 
of reconciliation must be raised up. No one 
body has a better title to that name than the 
American Board. 


Platform Nuggets 


Liberty is the very watchword of Congre- 
gationalism. We should not, therefore, per- 
mit ourselves to be hampered by precedent 
or tradition, but should recognize that had 


THE BOY AND HIS BOOKS 


This is a Good Combination Provided 
the Boy Is Properly Nourished 
With Wholesome Di- 
gestible Foods 


This is the time of the year when the 
school problems are uppermost in the minds 
of the average parents. Whether Johnny 


takes kindly to his books or not will largely | 


depend on his mental and physical condition. 
If his body is properly nourished, and he is 
full of bounding vigor and buoyant spirits, 
he is apt to take to study and play with 
more alacrity and enthusiasm. The poorly 
nourished boy-is the boy that does not like 
his studies. School is a bugbear to him. 
All the talk you can give him will not arouse 
his enthusiasm. He has no appetite for 
Latin verbs or Greek roots. 

Unfortunately there are some parents who 
cling to the old ideas that you can build boys 
out of books and sermons. Mental vigor goes 
hand in hand with physical robustness. The 
hungriest boy on earth is the growing boy 
at ten. His body demands building material 
that will make good bone, brain and muscle. 
Not all the neglected children are in the 
slums. Some of the children from the homes 
of the well-to-do are starving for nourishing, 
wholesome, body-building food. 

Children who are in school should not be 
fed on heavy meats or starchy foods. They 
clog the brain and retard digestion. A 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit heated in the oven 
until crisp and then eaten with hot milk and 
a little cream will supply all the strength a 
boy or girl needs for study or play, and will 
keep the stomach and bowels in healthy, 
active condition. Being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve it is so easy to quickly pre- 
pare a warm, nourishing meal for the school 
children on wintry mornings when they are 
in a rush to get away to school. The crisp 
shreds compel thorough mastication, which 
means sound teeth and good digestion. <A 
little fruit, of course, adds very much to the 
wholesomeness and nutritive value of the 
Biscuit. A Biscuit eaten with hot milk and 
fruit every morning for breakfast will not 
only supply all the strength and vigor needed, 
but will fortify them against the diseases 
that are common to them in cold weather. 
Nearly every grocer sells it. 


William E. Barton, 
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it not been for the fact that heroic disciples 
one time broke with tradition and began to 
create precedent, we would never have had 
Congregational churches. While any rash 
experimentation should invariably be dis- 
countenanced, yet it is equally true that ex- 
pansion and progress periodically demand 
readjustments. A sincere study for collec- 
tive effectiveness will result in the adoption 
of new means and methods, in modifications 
of organizations which will augment our 
power of influence in the world. The bright- 
est day is before us and not behind us. We 
cannot for a moment entertain the thought 
that Congregationalism is spent force.— 
A. Z, Conrad. 


“Brethren, American Congregationalism is 
here.” Retiring Moderator’ MacMillan’s in- 
troduction of*his successor, Dr. Boynton. 


I felt five years ago we needed a new 
tonic. It came in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. I want the movement home and 
foreign.—Dr. Arthur H. Smith. 


The Council Committees 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Rey. Messrs. Thomas Chalmers, L. P. Haight, 
Frank J. Van Horn. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Hon. Alfred Coit, L.A. Fuller, 


Guilford 
Dudley. 


NOMINATING COMMITTED 


Rey. Messrs. J. A. Adams, chairman ; Charles 
BE. Jefferson, James P. Hoyt, Herbert A. Jump 
and Mr. William H. Lewis. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


Rev. Messrs. Graham Taylor, Daniel Evans, 
Charles S. Macfarland, Washington Gladden; 
Messrs. Peter Roberts, Owen R. Lovejoy, Bayard 
E. Harrison, Carlos H. Hanks, and Prof. 
Edward A. Steiner. 


COMMITTED ON APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Samuel T. Johnson, Rey. Messrs. Clarence 
KF. Swift, C. C. Merrill, Edwin R. Smith ; 
Messrs. Roger Leavitt, L. P. Haight, L. T. Reed, 
L. F, Anderson, G. S. Talleott, George Vial, 
Prof. A. L. Gillette. 


COMMITTED ON SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(Rev. Samuel G. Smith, Hon. Thomas C. Mac- 
Millan, Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Pres. David N. 
Beach, Mr. B®. K. Warren, Mr. James Logan, 


Rev. W. H. Buss, Rey. Charles H. Small, Rev. 
Samuel Greene. 


BROTHERHOOD COMMITTED 


Moderator and Secretary of the Council, Mr. 
D. P. Jones, G. B. Keith, L. A. Crossett. 


BUSINESS COMMITTER 


Rey. F. N. White, Mr. H. Clark Ford, Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey, Rev. William H. Day, Rey. Harry 
P. Dewey. 


PUBLISHING COMMITTED 


Thomas Todd, Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Phineas 
Hubbard, Registrar Joel S. Ives, Sec. Asher 
Anderson. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTER 


Frank Gaylord Cook, Moderator Nehemiah 
Boynton, Secretary of the Council, Treasurer of 
the Council, Pastor of the Entertaining Church, 
Rev. Nacy McGee Waters, Rev. Samuel I. Han- 
ford, Pres. H. E. Thayer, Rev. E. W. Butler, 
Rey. Galen C. Moses, Rev. Harry P. Dewey. 


COMMITTEH OF TWENTY-FIVE 


Rev. H. A. Stimson, chairman; Rev. John P. 
Sanderson, Rev. Ozora S. Davis, Rey. S. B. L. 
Penrose, Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Mr. E. H. Pit- 
kin, Pres. George A. Gates, Hon. Henry M. 
Beardsley, Rev. William R. Campbell, Rey. 
Frederick H. Page, Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, J. M. Whitehead, Rev. 
J. B. Gonzales, Rev. G. 
Glenn Atkins, Mr. W. W. Mills, Hon. David P. 
Jones, Pres. Charles 8. Nash, Pres. Frank K. 
Sanders, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, Rey. WH. L. Heer- 
mance, Rev. Rockwell ‘H. Potter, Rey. Calvin 
M. Clark, Rev. A. E. Dunning. 
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DELEGATES TO FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rey. Asher Ander- 
son, Rev. Joel S. Ives,- Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, Rey. E. B. Sanford, Rev. W. C. Whecler, 
Rev. L. R. Dyott, Rev. E. T. Root, Rey. Shep- 
herd Knapp, Rev. T. O. Douglass, Prof. E. W. 
Lyman, Mr. George W. Marston, Rey. Peter M. 
Snyder, Rev. W. T. McElveen, Rey. J. L. Kil- 
bon, Rey. Albert H. Judson, Hon. W. W. Mills, 
Mr. George W. Bailey, Rev. F. T. Bayley, Rev. 
N. Matthews, Rev. Sydney Cox, George B-~ 
Waldron. 


COMMITTED ON CHURCH PROPERTY 


Rev. I. W. Metcalf, Rev. H. C. Herring, Rev. 
C. H. Richards, Hon. Simeon BE. Baldwin, Hon. 
Frederick W. Fosdick, Rev. Asher Anderson. 


Christian News 


St. Patricks Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in New York was dedicated last week with 
much ceremony by Archbishop Farley, as- 
sisted by Cardinals Vannutelli, Logue of Ire- 
land and Gibbons of Baltimore. The church 
has been in use for thirty years, but the 
mortgage has just been paid. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association has 
published two pamphlets on the crime ques- 
tion. One contains two papers prepared for 
the International Prison Congress which has. 
just been held in Washington. The other 
deals with Massachusetts crime. The first- 
named contains an article on Jails, Work- 
houses and’ Police Stations, as they are and 
as they should be. The meeting of the Inter- 
national Prison Coxgress has called attention 
to the crime question, and the appeal for 
the observance of Prison Sunday (Oct. 30) 
should meet with a more general response 
than is ,usually given. The pamphlets were 
prepared, primarily, for the use of clergy- 
men who wish to preach Prison Sunday 
sermons, but they are of general interest. 
They are sent free to all applicants by the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, 56 Pem- 
berton Square, but persons living outside the 
state are expected to send two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


The quality of a man’s work depends on 
the vision a man has of the future.—John 
Ruskin. 


STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


_| What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know’ 
8 Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free: 


= eons ny h te 
Vir Publishing Co, °°? 7 3sh ees ea pence ot 


HYMNS OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


Just Issued 


Edited by 
CHARLES TAYLOR IVES 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 


A rich selection of hymns and tunes, emphasizing 
the ‘‘Modern-social”’ spirit of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in Missions, Service, and Church 
Unity. “ee 
Responsive Readings from the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Bible se- 
lected by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


HALLOWED vei 

‘ NEW and OLD 

By t. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT 

256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 

EEN per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
eturnable samples mailed to ‘earnest inquirers 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
A Welcome to Yale Men 


I should be very glad to receive from Con- 
gregational pastors or parents the names of 
young men who enter Yale this fall, espe- 
cially of those whose work will be in the 
departments which do not require attendance 
upon religious services; viz., Sheffield Scien- 
tifie School and the Graduate Schools. Cen- 
ter Church has a welcome for all such stu- 
dents, and offers them a church home and 
opportunity for various lines of Christian 
service during their college course. 

Oscar EDWARD MAURER, 
Minister of Center Church, New Haven, Ct. 


Favors Dr. Grenfell’s Idea of 
3 Prayer 


The article by Dr. Grenfell, What Prayer 
Means to Me, is just what we need. There 
is something startling about it at first. His 
frank confession that he does not deem essen- 
tial the observance of regular seasons of 
prayer, as at night before retiring to rest; 
that even the use of words is not essential; 
that general, non-specific praying is not help- 
*ful, and that ordinary prayer meetings and 
repeating of prayers are a burden to him; 
all this is a little startling. It is so differ- 
ent from what we have been taught, and yet 
is not the message needed? 

Why is it that the majority, even of 
church members, keep away from prayer 
meeting? Why is it that family worship: is 
so largely a thing of the past? Why is it 
that Christian men—supposedly so, at any 
rate—shrink from asking the blessing at the 
table? Why is it that so large a number of 
those pledged to “pray and read the Bible 
every day” fail to keep their pledge? Why 
is it that the practice of private prayer is so 
little followed? In this last matter I speak 
with diffidence, judging from appearances, 
perhaps a little from my own experience. 

I know the orthodox answer to these 
questions. It is because the church is be- 
coming cold, and the individual Christian 
has grown worldly and lost faith. That 
may be so, But may it not also be due in 
part to a changed idea of God’s relation to 
the world? Perhaps men feel that the prac- 
tices above mentioned are unnecessary— 
that is, in a sense—because God is all the 
time doing, through his natural laws, those 
things which men. have been wont to beg 
God to do. What is needed is not further 
beseeching, but a co-operation with him in 
the doing. : 

So I think Dr. Grenfell’s article needed. 
He lays such emphasis on the importance of 
doing ourselves. He believes in law, yet too 
in the Power back of the law and working 
through the Power which faith calls God, 
and which the Christ names Our Father in 
heaven. I like his thought of prayer as just 
speaking to that Father in heaven, and also 
his emphasis on ejaculatory prayer. To me 
prayer is summed up in the petition of three 
words, “Lord, help me.” 

There is a good deal of religion left in the 
world yet. It does not always express itself 
as it once did, but it is there, all the same. 
He who seeks with open eyes and loving 
heart will find it. Religious teachers and 
leaders need this article by a man so hon- 
ored and effective in Christian service as 
Grenfell. He is really expressing the feeling 
in the hearts of many common people. 

COUNTRYMAN. 


A Misuse’of the Apportionment 
Plan 


As The Congregationalist has so frequently 
and efficiently advocated the Apportionment 
Plan I believe you will be glad to call the 
attention of pastors once again to one way 
of following its requirements which really 
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defeats its ultimate purpose. A concrete 
case will illustrate the situation. 

A secretary of one of our benevolent soci- 
eties sent out an appeal to a number of 
individuals among whom was a member of 
another denomination of Christians. This 
person whose interest in the society has been 
due simply to the work it has done and not 
at all to any Congregational affiliations, 
made, as in several previous years, a gener- 
ous response to the appeal, but accompanied 
the gift with the request that the amount be 
credited to a certain Congregational church 
which did not find it easy to raise the 
amount assigned it under the apportionment 
budget for the state and to which circum- 
stance the giver’s attention had been directed. 

What gain will accrue to our societies, for 
the sake of whose work the plan was con- 
ceived and put in operation, when this policy 
is followed? If gifts from individuals who, 
as so often happens, are not simply not mem- 
bers of the Congregational chureh which 
proceeds to secure. the credit of their gifts, 
but who are not even members of our denom- 
ination and give to one or more of our 
benevolent societies because its work has 
made a direct human appeal, if gifts from 
such sources, I say, are simply as a matter 
of bookkeeping put to the credit of churches 
desiring to make up their budget, who is the 
better? Surely not the societies. 

Should not every pastor face the fact that 
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it is creditable to have met the apportion- 
ment assigned his church, only if this signi- 
fies a gain? A manifestation in accounts 
which involves the receipt of no more cash 
by the benevolent societies is a trivial and 
absurd performance. Should we not regard 
the plan as being what it is, a means to 
larger receipts in the treasuries of our soci- 
eties? Surely the church has done far better 
which has increased its gifts by but one 
dollar and so fallen much below its appor- 
tionment than that one which by arranging 
to receive credit for individual gifts hitherto 
given independently has reached the goal set 
yet without having gone a step toward the 
real end desired, namely, the increase of its 
contributions over other years. 

May the fact that, despite the plan and 
the means used to secure its adoption, our 
societies are but little richer after the lapse 
of a year, find partial explanation in the 
willingness which is too common to manip- 
ulate figures rather than give more dollars? 

Ew QA Be 


The discovery by a government engineer 
of the highest mountain in North America, 
higher by 2,000 feet than Mt. McKinley, 
offers another chance to Dr. Cook. With all 
respect and affection for the memory of the 
murdered President, we hope the new “crown 
of the continent” may secure a more euphon- 
ious name for a mountain. 


A Living from Pouliry 


$1,500.00 From 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


O the average 
poultryman 

that would seem 
impossible, and 
when we tell you 
that we have ac- 
tually done a 
$1,500 poultry 
business with 60 
hens on a corner 
in the city 
garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet 
long we are 
simply stating 
facts, It would 
not be possible to 
get such returns 
by any one of the 
systems of poultry 
keeping.recom- 
mended and prac- 
tised by the 
American people, 
still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work. that have always been considered impossible, and 
getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to 
get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detell, 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less than 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other 
manner, 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, and 
the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here three cents a 
pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six-Months-Old Pullets are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No’green cut bone of any 

description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with 

food others are using. 

Our new book, the PHrto System or Pourtry Keeprne, gives full 
particulars regarding these wouderful discoveries, with simple, easy- 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shellornot. It 
is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


FROM A 


at 


THREE-POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


| 2083 Lake St. 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A PORTION OF A POULTRY PLANT WHERE 5,000 PEDIGREE WHITE 
ORPINGTONS ARE RAISED ON LESS THAN A HALF ACRE. 
HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


BROODER- 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. It 
is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 
up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire, 
They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and ‘the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 ro 50 cents, 


TESTIMONIALS 
Souru Brrrain, Conn., April 19, 1909. 
MR. E. R. PHILO, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sm:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the 
result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your Sys- 
tem was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
the age of three months I sold them at 35 cents a pound. They then 
averaged 21 Ibs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the 
finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. 

Yours truly, 
A. E, Netson, 
Exmrra, N, Y., October 30, 1909. 
MR. E. R, PHILO, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir :—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success 
in keeping poultry by the Philo System. Our first year's work is now 
nearly completed, It has given us an income of over $500.00 from six 
pedigree hens and one cockerel. Had we understood the work as well 
as we now do after a year’s experience, we could have easily made 
$1000.00 from the six hens. Im addition to the profits from the sale of 
pedigree chicks, we have cleared over $960.00, running our Hatchery 
pant consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We are pleased with the 
results, and expect to do better the coming year. 

With best wishes, we are 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. P. Gooprica. 


S Pp e Cc i al Send $1.00 for ome year’s sub- 


Offer 


‘Keeping, and we will include, without charge, a 
copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book. 


scription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly magazine devoted to 
progressive methods of poultry 


E. R. PHILO, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Northern California 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting was held 
at Porterville, Sept. 25-28. Porterville is 
the most southern city of the conference 
where there is a Congregational chureh. It 
is located in the citrus belt of Tulare County, 
is a comparatively new and very prosperous 
town, the orange orchards being among the 
best in the state. The church, organized in 
1891, has now 178 members. Last year a 
beautiful and convenient building was erected 
at a cost of $35,000. It contains, besides the 
usual features, social rooms, a gymnasium, 
swimming tank, bathrooms, clubrooms, etc. 
The chureh was willingly helped by the busi- 
ness men because of its work for the young 
people. Rey, A. G. Bryant is pastor. 

Porterville being 276 miles south of San 
I'rancisco, some of the ministers traveled 
nearly 500 miles. Because of this distance 
it was feared that the attendance would be 
small, but more than 150 delegates were en- 
rolled. A rule of the conference adopted at 
the last meeting, to refund to all pastors of 
churches paying their conference dues the 
amount in excess of five dollars spent for 
railroad expenses, was probably a factor in 
securing the large attendance. This rebate 
was paid out of the conference treasury and 
is so satisfactory that the conference voted 
to continue it. 

About 125 delegates who went down on the 
same train on its arrival were met by seven- 
teen automobiles loaned by the business men 
and were taken in fine style to the church, 
where an appetizing supper was waiting. 

The opening session was purely devotional. 
The uplifting sermon was by Rev. A. B. 
Patten of Sacramento on Where can We 
Find God? In three places should God be 
looked for: Nature, History, Experience. The 
preacher used incidents from each to illus- 
trate his thought, emphasizing the last. In 
experience it is learned that men ‘‘find God 
where he finds the individual’; God is found 
in duty, in consciousness and supremely in 
love. A delightful feature of the evening 
sessions was the music of a vested choir. 

The conference elected Rev. Miles B. 
Fisher, educational secretary for the Publish- 
ing Society for the Pacific Coast, as mod- 
erator. The general theme, Virile Christian- 
ity, was divided into three parts: Personal- 
ity, Brotherhood and Enterprise. Fach day’s 
work was opened by a Bible study rendered 
by Rev. J. B. Orr, pastor of First Church, 
Santa Cruz. 

The reports of the condition of the 
churches given by the registrars of the Asso- 
ciations were very gratifying. The Pacific 
Seminary Visitors rendered a report which 
showed it to be in good condition, and the 
trustees of the Seminary reported the resig- 


yspeplets 


weak digestion, 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. 10c., 50c. or $1. 
Get a box today. 


ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE, POSTPAID. 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 
430 Old Seuth Building, Boston. 


Heyer AND THY Houy LAanp.—Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company announce two 
particularly attractive tours to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, including a trip on the Nile and 
visits to Greece, Turkey, etc., sailing from New 
York on Jan. 11 and 25. Ample time will be 
given in all the countries visited to see them 
satisfactorily. The party leaving on the second 
date mentioned will return through the Bal- 
kans and Wurope, visiting Servia, Austria, 
Germany and Paris. Special circulars have 
been issued descriptive of these tours and will 
be sent by the Raymond & Whitcomb Com- 
pany, 306 Washington Street, Boston, to any 
address, é ; 


' pleasure. 
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nation of Dr. John K. McLean from the pres- 
idency, to take effect June 30, 1911, at the 
close of fifty years in the active ministry, 
and the election of Prof. Charles S, Nash, 
D. D., to succeed him. This announcement 
was enthusiastically received and Professor 
Nash is assured of the cordial co-operation 
of the churches in his important position. 
The directors recommended that Rey. L. D. 
Rathbone be re-elected secretary and superin- 
tendent of home missions and Rey. C. C. 
Champlin as registrar, which was done. 

Under the first part of the program, Per- 
sonality, a paper was presented by Rey. 
F. L. Goodspeed, D. D., of Oakland, entitled, 
Strong Men for Great Tasks. The speaker 
made clear his own belief that the salvation 
of the world. was a man’s task, and no more 
noble calling “was presented to man than 
this. Jesus chose twelve men to continue 
his work. A report of the religious condi- 
tion in the University of California followed, 
by Prof. C. A. Kofoid, Ph. D., and $300 were 
subscribed from the floor.to help carry for- 
ward the work of the university Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. 

Brotherhood, the second part of the pro- 
gram, had a large place. A. paper on Two 
Hqual Den Times One, by Rev. R. D. Doug- 
lass of Oroville, was enjoyed and discussed 
freely. A men’s banquet drew many of the 
local men and after several addresses it was 
voted to organize a Brotherhood, with Arthur 
Artlett of Berkeley as president. The even- 
ing session was filled by two profitable ad- 
dresses: The Second Coming in Modern Life, 
by Rev. Roy Campbell of Palo Alto, and an- 


other, by Judge Curtis D. Wilbur of Los | 


Angeles. 

Hnuterprise, the third section of the pro- 
gram, provided papers and addresses from 
the representatives of the national societies, 
the Woman’s Missionary Societies and- the 
California Home Missionary Society. Pres- 
ident Brown closed with a short address on 
California—Its Needs and Deeds. 

The meeting closed with two splendid ad- 
dresses: The Forces Available, by Rev. A. B. 
Palmer of Plymouth Church, Oakland; and 
The Personal Unit, by Rev. C. R. Brown of 
Oakland. 

Friday morning the delegates enjoyed an 
automobile ride through the orange orchards. 
Twenty years ago the country was practi- 
cally a desert, now it is a garden producing 
fruit which is making a reputation for Por- 
terville throughout the land and _ beyond. 
Best of all is the enterprise of the people as 
revealed in the fine church edifice made pos- 
sible by their generosity. 

The business session was held in First 
Church, San Francisco, Oct. 3, when the 
business of the fellowship meeting was rati- 
fied. The conference was organized by the 
choice of twenty-one directors, with Rev. 
S. C. Patterson as president and Rey. L. D. 
Rathbone as secretary. 


Berkeley, Cal. Sa CAEP; 


Here’s to Laughter 


Here’s to laughter, the sunshine of the 
soul, the happiness of the heart, the leaven 
of youth, the privilege of purity, the echo of 
innocence, the treasure of the humble, the 
wealth of the poor, the head of the cup of 
It dispels dejection, banishes blues 
and mangles melancholy; for it is the foe of 
woe, the destroyer of depression, the enemy 
of griefs, it is what kings envy peasants, 
plutocrats envy the poor, the guilty envy the 
innocent; it is the sheen on the silver of 
smiles, the ripple on the water’s delight, the 
glint of the gold of gladness; without it 


-humor would be dumb, wit would wither, 


dimples would disappear and smiles would 
shrivel, for it’s a glow of clean conscience, 
the voice of a pure soul, the birth-cry of 
mirth, the swan-song of gladness. Laughter! 
—Walden’s Stationer. 


\ “ 
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THE FEAR OF HUMBUG 


Prevents Many People From Trying a Good 
Medicine 

Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any remedy 
claiming to be a radical, permanent cure for 
dyspepsia and indigestion. Many such pride 
themselves on their acuteness in never being 
humbugged, especially in medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged can be car- 
ried too far, so far, in fact, that many peo- 
ple suffer for years with weak digestion 
rather than risk a little time and money in 
faithfully testing the claims made of a prep- 
aration so reliable and universally used as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly 
different in one important respect from ordi- 
nary proprietary medicines for the reason 
that they are not a secret patent medicine, 
no secret is made of their ingredients, but 
analysis shows them to contain the natural 
digestive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the 
digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, hy- 
drastis and nux. They are not .cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ, 
but they cure indigestion on the common 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thor- 
oughly before it has time to: ferment, sour 
and cause the mischief. This is the only 
secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles be- 
cause they. act entirely on the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after 
meals digest the food. That is all there is 
to it. Food not digested or half digested is 
poison, as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, 
palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh and 
appetite and many other troubles which are 
often called by some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents per package. 


Wants 


Notices under tls heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the tne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


A Christian Worker, a woman of training and 
wide experience, would like a position. References. 
Address Worker, 43, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Home care throughout the year in a country home 
for a few young children, Educational advantages. 
References furnished on application. Address Miss B. 
M. Turner, Thomaston, Ct., R. F. D.,1 


Wanted, agents for the dignified booklet, “The 
Church in Our Town.” Cripples preferred. Send 10 
cents for sample copy to C. M. Severance, 4120 12th 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted for adoption by refined, Christian couple, 
little girl 2 to 5 years. Must be bright and healthy. 
American parentage preferred. Address C. B. A., 43, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Christian man to take full charge of small 
country newspaper, must know how to do all the work in 
aone man office. Good job forthe right man. Address, 
F, T., 43, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Stenographer. Well. educated young lady desires 
position as stenographer. Thoroughly experienced and 
reliable. Accustomed to secretarial work: Best refer- 
ences. Address Stenographer, 43, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted. A middle-aged minister of vigor, tact, per- 
sopal presence, business ability and pulpit power is 
need otk: as a district superintendent in Iowa. Apply stat- 
ing qualifications for charity work. Address Iowa Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Des Moines, Io. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘‘ Book Socials,” * Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E, Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


All Automobile Owners who operate and repair 
their own cars should subscribe for the Auto Dealer and 
Repairer, a ayia illustrated monthly and the onl 
automobile magazine making a specialty of repair wor 
with special *‘ steam” department for steam car owners. 
$1 per year; 15 cents per copy. Charles D. Sherman, 
212 Orchard Road, New Haven, Ot. ; + 
Nee eee eee eee ce eee eee 

CATARRH is an excessive secretion, accompanied with 
chronic inflammation, from the mucous membrane. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous membrane 
through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarrh 
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A Glimpse of Forest Home 


A Christian Hostelry 


Like beads on a thread run the resorts 
over the backbones and in the valleys of our 
restful mountains, but one is of special in- 
terest to the readers of The Congregational- 
ist because of its character and management. 
About a mile in altitude, directly opposite 
majestic San Bernardino in Mill Creek Can- 
yon, is the appropriately named Forest Home. 
Several leading Southern California minis- 
ters are included in its board, Congregation- 
alists hold controling interest in its stock, 
while a former pastor, Rev. F. J. Culver, is 
manager. It is aimed to conduct the insti- 
tution in a Christian business spirit. This 
is not to say that any religious fussiness 
interferes with liberty, nor that piety is ob- 
trusive, nor sectarianism felt. Ear from it. 
But no intoxicants or games with gambling 
are permitted. A pleasing personal interest 
of the hosts in the guests is apparent. On 
Sundays, in the social hall, Sunday school 
is held in the afternoon, and a preaching 
service in the evening. This is unique for 
the hostelries by mountain or sea. It is de- 
lightful. It is no interference with the busi- 
ness interest. For while the sporting element 
avoid such a place, people of moral character 
are drawn to it, and one of its rare privi- 
leges is the choice fellowship which lingers 
in memory and friendship long after the 
summer has passed. Forest Home might 
well be a summer center for Chautauqua or 
religious gatherings. 


Corona, Cal. Cumster FrErris. 


CRITICS 


The physician who recommends, 
the patient who uses and the 
chemist who analyzes 


Scott's Emulsion 


have established it as pre-eminently 
the best in purity, in perfection 
| and in results. 

No other preparation has stood 
such severe tests, such world-wide 
imitation and met with such popu- 
lar and professional endorsement. 

To the babe, the child and the 
adult it gives pure blood, strength, 
solid flesh and vitality. 

- ALL. DRUGGISTS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 


An Ideal of Friendship 


It is often said that it is the duty and 
privilege of a friend to warn his friend faith- 
fully against his faults. I believe that this 
is a wholly mistaken principle. The essence 
of the situation is rather a cordial partner- 
ship, of which. the basis is liberty. What I 
mean by liberty is not a freedom from re- 
sponsibility, but an absence of obligation. I 
do not, of course, mean that one is to take 
all one can get and give as little as one likes, 
but rather that one must respect one’s friend 
enough—and that is implied in the establish- 
ment of the relation—to abstain from direct- 
ing him, unless he desires and asks for direc- 
tion. The telling of faults may be safely left 
to hostile critics, and to what Sheridan calls 
“d—d good-natured” acquaintances. But the 
friend must take for granted that his friend 
desires, in a general way, what is good and 
true, even though he may pursue it on differ- 
ent lines.. One’s duty is to encourage and 
believe in one’s friend, not to disapprove of 
and to censure him. One loves him for what 
he is, not for what he might be if he would 
only take one’s advice. The point is that it 
must be all a free gift, not a mutual im- 
provement society—unless, indeed, that is 
the basis of the compact. After all, a man 
can only feel responsible to God. One goes 
astray, no doubt, like a sheep that is lost; 
but it is not the duty of another sheep to 
butt one back into the right way, unless in- 
deed one appeals for help. One may have 
pastors and directors, but they can never be 
equal friends. If there is to be superiority in 
friendship, the lesser must willingly crown 
the greater; the greater must not ask to be 
crowned. The secure friendship is that 
which begins in comradeship, and moves into 
a more generous and emotional region. Then 
there is no need to demand or to question 
loyalty, because the tie has been welded by 
many a simple deed, many a frank word. 
The ideal is a perfect frankness and sincer- 
ity, which lays bare the soul as it is, with- 
out any false shame or any fear of misunder- 
standing. A friendship of this kind can be 
one of the purest, brightest and strongest 
things in the world. Yet how rare it is!— 
Arthur C. Benson, in Putnam’s. 


Criticism of another generally acts as a 
boomerang upon the unjust critic, because 
the critic is most apt to point out in another 
the failing which is peculiarly his own. As 
a general proposition it is better to criticise 
yourself than to wait until another fellow 
gets a chance to criticise you; and be merci- 
less to yourself in your criticism, if you ex- 
pect merey from another.—Charles Stelele. 


Sour STomACH is quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. 
Sugar-coated tablets. 10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, ee, 
and CST na 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


To the purchaser of this machine 


We willloan absolutely FREE 

the necessary slides and printed lectures on three different 
subjects,and youcan make your choice from our catalogue 
containing a listof about 50,000 slides, including Travel, 
Tour of The Holy Land, Tissot’s Famous Paintings of the 
Life of Christ, Humorous, Secret Society, the 1910 OBERAM- 
MERGAU Passion Play, and other interesting and up-to- 
date subjects. Most of these slides are beautifully colored. 
Write at once for booklet and complete information about 
this wonderful STEREOPTIOCON, also facts about the slides 
that we can make to order and those that we will rentfor 
any purpose, 


ERKER BROS. Opt. Co., Est. 1879, 605 Olive St.,St. Louis 


Educational] Slides, 
Physiology, Geology, Astron- 
Py omy, etc., also Hymns, Reli- 
gious, General stock. Our Mov- 
ing Picture Machines, Lan- 
terns and Slides are splendid 
in quality, prices reasonable. 
Lanterns and slides rented—Catalogue free. __ 

C. M. Stebbins, 1028 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


on eyery package 
DIET FOR 


DIABETICS 


These trademark crjss-cross ling 


Hy coping-bough 


—_. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON, 157 QueenVictoria St.,Eondon,Eng. 
All druggists or E, FOUGERA & CO.,90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services, 

Advice and information given, 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANKES.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY % 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


IT WILL SHRVH THE INTEREST OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THH AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THH OON- 
GRHGATIONALIST. : i 
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Minnesota Association 


Beside Minnesota is Dakota, of extent 
about the same yet years ago divided into 
“North and South Dakota, not only politically 
but also as distinct missionary jurisdictions. 
The most significant thing at this associa- 
tion was the passing of a resolution looking 
to a north and south missionary jurisdiction 
in Minnesota. With points in the state as 
far apart by lines of travel as is Indianapo- 
lis from the Twin Cities, it is not strange 
that our missionary field in this great extent 
should tend to break into two dioceses. Just 
this step, to be finally decided next year at 
Alexandria, marked the Crookston meeting 
as historically significant. The proposition 
has been made by the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society to put an asso- 
ciate superintendent in the north half and 
the recommendation of the standing commit- 
tee on division proposed a similar independ- 
ent arrangement home-missionary-wise. Dr, 
Thomas Barbour, now acting for the Minne- 
sota Missionary Society in Northern Minne- 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


‘““The Best of the Mother Books.” 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 


A PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


-EUROP $960 


escort. Choice of routes. Parties = 
small. Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
208 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
e college has made application to the Turkish Gov- 
yt eas oer gate use its printing press and to 
lis riodical. is marks the beginning of ¢ 7 
era in the work of the institution. beens Sap og 
—————_—_—— 


Charitable Societies 


Select two months’ sum- 
mer tours. Personal 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 


_ Ustablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative. to 
the work in_any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Wngland Office. ‘ 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Wvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the - mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Cuartys A. Sropparp, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to Criarpncn C. PINNEHO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. eC; Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. H. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational “Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. WH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas.; 
Miss BH. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HomMr_ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SDAMAN’S FRIpND Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BH. Bm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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sota, showed on the screen the second even- 
ing the actualities and possibilities of this 
northern section, itself as large as Iowa. 

The holding of the meeting with Pastor 
Warner’s Church at Crookston, three hun- 
dred miles north of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
gave most delegates an all day train ride as 
a demonstration of distances. The locating 
of next year’s meeting at Alexandria, still 
in the north half of the state, is of the same 
significance., The standing committee on di- 
vision was continued after its report had 
been approved. 

This meeting of the association (and asso- 
ciation it still is, as the name “conference” 
was definitely rejected) was marked for reli- 
gious fervor and spiritual tone. This note 
was sounded when Rev. Clement G. Clarke 
of First Church, Minneapolis, showed in the 
opening sermon the greatness of Christ to lie 
primarily in what he was rather than in 
what he did. What he did was only possible 
through what he was. The timely emphasis 
on living in an age which over-emphasizes 
doing made a noble utterance. This opening 
thought was continued in President Cree- 
gan’s notable address: on the story of the 
American Board—or God’s providences as 
seen in that history; and in Miss Margaret 
Evans’s address on Woman’s Missionary 
work and the churches. 

The so-called practical found full place in 
the meeting in the discussion of the stand- 
ardizing of the Sunday school by Mrs. A. J. 
Woodrow; Sunday school grading by Dr. 
Painter and a few words on ‘the educational 
work of our Sunday School Society by the 
state superintendent. 

President McVey of North Dakota Uni- 
versity gave a valuable address on the new 
moral code called for by new social condi- 
tions; and Professor Squyers of the same 
institution addressed the association on 
Books a Minister Should Read. 

Two movements to benefit the clergy came 
before the meeting: an address by Mr. Saw- 
yer of Owatonna on increasing salaries and 
the appointment of a committee to equate 
traveling expense to the annual meeting. 

President Cooper of Mankato made an 
efficient moderator, and in his address on 
Religious Education of the Young. made: us 
see how nobly the public school helps for- 
ward movements in society dear to the 
church. Rev. Maurice B. Morris of St. Paul 
was elected secretary and treasurer for three 


‘years. \ 


Minneapolis. Ries ele 
The New Congregational Manual by Dr. 
W. E. Barton has already run through three 
small editions and comes out in a fourth and 
revised edition just in time for the National 
Council (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net). Two 
distinctive characteristics of the first edition 
are retained in this, though there are a num- 
ber of minor changes and several important 
additions. The Dayton Creed is included, 
with the opening and closing sentences modi- 
fied to adapt it to use in a local church. A 
simple form of Church Constitution is added 
for churches that find the previous form 
adopted from the Council Manual more elab- 
orate than their need. A convenient section 
gives directions to an inexperienced man who 
may suddenly find himself called upon to act 
as scribe of a Council. There are services 
for breaking ground for a church, laying of 
the corner stone, ete. The book now con- 
tains more than 800 pages, but is kept 
within the compass of a convenient pocket 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMBERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN _MISSIONS. Congrepamees House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purehasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. J.T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HW. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
| Society. Aids in_ building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles BH. ago Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York . Y.3 Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Hl.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL HpucatTion Socimty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCINTY, Conere House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Ewing, D. Di Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business. Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday sehool and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELINF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SBAMAN’S FRIPND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in-~ 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THr MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pave annuities to the donors. HF. H. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. . 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Seere- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Bilious? 


Doctors all agree that an active liver is posi- 
tively essential to health. Ask your ow. 


doctor about Ayer’s Pills. Maal rae oe 


““ How are your bowels?”’ the doctor al- 
ways asks. He knows how important is 
the question of constipation. He knows 
that inactivity of the liver will often pro- 
duce most disastrous results. We believe 
Ayer’s Pills are the best liver pills you 
can possibly take. Sold for over 60 years. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths ts twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BARSTOW—In Hanover, Mass., Oct. 1, Hmily 


Morse, wife of Henry B. Barstow, 71 yrs., 7 
mos., 25 dys. & 
BRIANT—In Northboro, Oct. 6, Charlotte 


Ward, daughter of Rey. S. Ingersoll Briant, 
aged 37 yrs. 


LIVINGSTONE—In Jaffrey, N., H., Oct. 11, 
Rey. William L. Livingstone, a former mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Turkey, 
aged 78 yrs. He served the Board in Sivas, 
Turkey, from 1860 to 1870, was pastor at 
North Carver, Mass., from 1872 to 1878 and 
at Jaffrey from 1878 till a few months ago, 
when ill health forced him to resign. 


PATTEN—In Sheldonville, Mass., Oct. 6, 
Isabel Patten, aged 68° yrs. 
ices at the church Oct. 8. 
Portland, Me. 


Mrs. 
Funeral sery- 
Interment at 


MRS. GHORGH Ww. HERRICK 


Mrs. Sarah C., wife of George W. Herrick of 
109 Maple Street, Malden, a well-known and 
highly esteemed resident of the ‘“‘West Side’’ for 
many years, departed this life on the evening 
of Sept. 12, 1910. Her death followed an op- 
eration for appendicitis and came so suddenly 
as to bring a grievous shock to relatives and 
friends. Mrs. Herrick was born in Portland, 
Me., June 5, 1851, the only daughter of the 
late Z. IX. and Harriet Harmon. 

In June, 1874, she was married to Mr. Her- 
rick in her native city, and in 1881 came to 
Malden, where she has made her home ever 
since. Besides her husband she leayes a 
daughter, Mrs. W. M. Gilbert, wife of Rev. 
W. M. Gilbert of Cliftondale, Mass., and a 
grandson, Harmon Herrick Gilbert. Mrs. Her- 
rick is also survived by her brother, Charles C. 
Harmon, of the firm of Loring, Short & Har- 
mon of Portland, Me., and his children, a son 
and two daughters, who are bereaved in the 
loss of a beloved aunt. A large circle of friends 
share most | sympathetically with the relatives 
in their great loss. The funeral services took 
place at the family residence at 3 P.M. on 
Thursday Sept. 15, and the interment was at 
Forestdale ee “The memory of the just 
is blessed.” H. H. Frencu. 


MRS. JOSEPH BLAKE 


“Mother died gently, morning of Oct. 3; 
mind perfectly clear, spirit strong in faith and 
love.” This message over the continent told 
the fitting close of the long life of one of God's 
saints. Born in Maine, in 1822, Miss Hannah 
Little Clark studied at Abbot Academy, An- 
dover, married Rey. Joseph Blake in 1843, and 
was the helpmeet of his two useful pastorates 

of thirty-eight years at Cumberland, Me., and 
Gilmanton, N. H. Removing to Andover, Mass., 
in 1879, Dr. Blake died in 1888, and a beloved 
daughter, Miss Sophie Blake, in 1892. Mrs. 
Blake and her two surviving daughters re- 
moved to Pasadena, Cal., for a milder climate 
in 1905. Wherever she lived, Mrs. Blake's 
cultivated mind, refined tastes and earnest 
spirit of loving helpfulness greatly endeared 
her to all who knew her. ..One son, Mr. Joseph 
G. Blake, a well-known business man and 
Christian man in Bangor, also survives her. 
Her burial was at her birthplace in Wells, Me. 
COL, Moses(Oy 


MISS ANNIE C. CHRISTIE 


Died suddenly, Oct. 11, Annie C. Christie, 
at 88 Worcester Street, Boston, Mass. Miss 
Christie was born at Andover, Mass., being the 
second child of Rev. Dr. Thomas D. and Car- 
melite Brewer Christie, missionaries of the 
American Board at St. Paul’s Institute, Tarsus, 
Asia. Funeral services were held in the chapel 
of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, con- 

_ ducted by the pastor of the church, assisted 
by Dr. Greene of Constantinople and Rev. 
Frank 8. Brewer of Palmer, Mass. Burial was 


HURCH 
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at Newton. Continued ill health for more than 
twenty years gave her a rare education in the 
school of pain. Her fortitude, patience and 
eapacity of thinking and doing for others were 
remarkable and now that her brave spirit has 
entered into rest she leaves a memory of un- 
selfishness and Christian character that is un- 
usual. She made for herself a large circle of 
friends, to whom she loved to minister as she 
could. Many were the tokens of love spoken 
and expressed by many beautiful flowers and 
personal attendance at the public service. She 
was ministered to most faithfully by her room- 
mate, Miss Alice Stacey, with whom the bond 
of frendship was most precious. The hearts of 
all friends go out to the dear parents in Turkey 
and to the brothers and sisters. Two sisters 
and one brother are in this country and were 
present at the funeral. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ 
Oct. 24, 10.30 a. M. 
Francis, D. D. 


Mrprine, Pilgrim Hali, 
Speaker, Rev. James A. 


Fatt MENTING OF 
BrancuH, W. 
10 A.M. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM 
B. M., Hingham Center, Oct. 25, 
and 2 P.M. 


ite Gift to the World 


Louis Pasteur, a French chemist, is the 
man of all others to whom the civilized 
world today owes its health and its absolute 
certainty that the great epidemics of the 
past—cholera, the plague, ship fever (small- 
pox was conquered by an earlier genius)— 
cannot recur. It is he who discovered the 
microparasitic origin of disease, or the germ 
theory as it is popularly called, upon which 
almost the entire science of preventive medi- 
cine is founded, and which has shown the 
way to many of the greatest triumphs of 
the art of cure.... Were it not for the 
development and: practical application of the 
truths established by Pasteur, . typhoid 
fever would still be looked upon as a scourge 
of God instead of, as now, a disgrace to the 
community which harbors it. 

Our little ones are no longer strangled by 
the plugging of their throats with the 
leathery membrane of diphtheria; lockjaw 
need cause no agonizing death if only the in- 
jured person is seen in time to receive pre- 
ventive treatment; cerebro-spinal meningitis 
is robbed of its fatality and of the blinding 
and crippling sequels which formerly made 
recovery more to be feared than death. All 
this and much more we owe finally to the 
genius of Pasteur. And not only preventive 
medicine and specific curative medicine owe 
their existence to him, but all of modern 
surgery, in which there have been such bril- 
liant and wonder-compelling advances, is 
only the result of the application by another 
genius, Lister, of Pasteur’s theories to sur- 
gery.—T. L. Stedman, M, D., in Good House- 
keeping. 


It is quite possible to be at once simple 
and sublime.—Schopenhauer. 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla, 


Eradicates scrofula and all other 
humors, cures all their effects, 
makes the blood rich and abun- 
dant, strengthens all the vital 


organs. Take it. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or choco- 
lated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


Prayer-Topic 
Rrcumonp, Duplex 


[>=] Envelopes 
The uniform Prayer-schedule. adopted by the 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


and printed on the back of envelopes of 


The Duplex Envelope System 
(Richmond, Va.) 


The Movement urges upon all churches the use of 
these Prayer-Topic Duplex Envelopes. Samples 
and an interesting and informing descriptive 
booklet, free on request. (He employ no solzertors. ) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


G” The Best Security on Earth 7 


A PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 
Our personaily inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given universal satisfaction for 20 years. 
will obtain the best results if you invest 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cost 
Write for information and references, 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 


BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 
212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Your California Home 
should be in beautiful Palermo, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. 
good place for Christian people. - 
today for booklet, “Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


YOU 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown ose 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


ith Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. : 


“Ze 


Hartford F 


in business. 


Name 


Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


UYING fire insurance ought to be like rifle practice. The aim 
should be for the Hartford. The value of a fire insurance 
policy is not altogether dependent upon the promises which 

it contains, nor upon the financial resources back of it. 

depends largely upon the character and methods of the company | 
which issues it. It is for this reason that we place the Hartford - 
as the bull’s eye of the insurance target. 


As a property owner who ought to have the best insurance, 
demand a Hartford policy. Aim for the bull’s eye. A little steady _ 
persistence and the prize is yours. Aim now by using the coupon | 
at the bottom of this advertisement. — eae 


Name of Agent or Broker 


Address 


} 


Address 


; 


Its value 


You aim for the best when you select a bank or take a partner — 
Why not do this in fire insurance ? 


Aiming for the Hartford and getting it gives you the perfect. 
score. It costs no more in effort to aim for this perfect insurance: it 
costs no more in money to get a Hartford policy. 


Our aim in this advertising is to get property owners to use the 
same foresight about fire insurance that they do about other business 
matters. We will register a high score if we succeed. 


cf 


When my fire insurance expires, please see that I get a policy in the Hartford. 
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original in character and most artistic. 


Ghat Hs Success 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 

Mr. Field is not carried away by the pop- 
ular conception that to amass a fortune or 
to have one’s name in ‘Who’s Who” is 
necessarily to have acquired success. This 
stimulating essay will do much to correct 
false estimate and create a desire for the 
genuinely worth while. 


CAhen Little Souls Awake 


- By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
A singularly delicate and human _por- 
trayal by a discerning and sympathetic 
father of those great moments in a child’s 
life when he begins to discover himself, his 
Heavenly Father and the riches of the world 
in which he lives, 


The Story of 
Gaspar 


By ROSSITER W. 
RAYMOND 


This unusually interest- 
ing sketch of Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, as 
told by the youngest of the 
Three Wise Men, might al- 
most be called a song of 
labor, ° 


Closet and Altar 


By ISAAC OGDEN 
RANKIN 

In “Closet and Altar’ 
provision of tested prayers 
is made, beginning with 
general morning and even- 
ing prayers and going on 
to the special moods and 
experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


No Room in the 


Sun 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 

It is a story of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” which brings 
Jesus near to men and 
women in this tenderest of 
human joys in a story set- 
ting at once reverent and 
realistic. 


Crossing the Bar 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 


Its pages are permeated 
by an atmosphere of sturdy 
faith and calm assurance 
of the blessed certainties of 
immortality. It is elevated 
in thought and classic in 


envelope uniform in stock, design and color with the covers. 


The Cigque Envelope Series 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR SMALL GIFTS 


These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and effective design. 
The covers are in heavy Ganges, Onyx and other art papers double folded. 
Sige 43%, «7% inches. 


Ready for mailing. 


The Land of Pure Delight 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Starting with Isaac Watts’s grand old 
hymn, Dr. Gordon develops one of his most 
sincere and impressive talks on an inex- 
haustible theme. It convinces by its appeal 
to the depths of our human need and the 
heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


The Gospel of Good Health 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The cry of “Good Health for a dollar a 
bottle,” is becoming a spent force. The cry 
of good health by bringing all one’s powers 
into harmony with the will of God is now 
to the fore. This inspiring message is a 
genuine contribution to the subject. 


_ THESONGOF 
OUR SYRIANGUEST 
| unrent 


The end papers are 
Each inclosed in an 
Price 25 cents net. 


The Walley of Troubling 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The way of life so frequently descends 
into the ‘Valley of Troubling” that a book 
which brings peace is invaluable to life’s 
travelers. This little book is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will 
cheer the heavy-hearted. 


The Shepherd of Jebel Pur 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


In this picturesque little pastoral the 
author returns to the theme which he has 
already interpreted so feelingly. The scene 
of this new portrayal of shepherd life in the 
Orient is located in a region admirably 
adapted to this narrative. 


The Sermon on 
the ##lount 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


A wonderfully illuminat- 
ing approach)\ to this great 
discourse. The reader en- 
ters upon the sermon itself 
with clearer understanding 
after reading this  fore- 
word, written with the 
seme enthusiasm which 
characterized the earlier 
work of this author, ‘‘The 
Keen Joy of Living.” 


The Mystery of 


Peace 


By GEORGE T. SMART 


Dr. Smart describes Peace 
felicitously and opens our 
eyes to its nature, its foes, 
where and how to obtain 
and use it, and what its 
benison does for the human 
spirit. The volume will 
fall like a benediction upon 
a feverish world. 


The Keen Foy of 
Libing 

By JOHN EDGAR PARK 

One seldom encounters 
the sheer zest for living 
that bubbles up in these 
pages as from a perennial 
spring. His book is a tonic 
for persons who regard life 
only as a burden, while 
eager young folks will de- 
light in it. 


The Love Wiatch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 
A beautiful story by the 
author of the world-famous 


finish. 


What Life Means:to He 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
A real soul-tonic—one of the cheeriest, 
brightest, bravest little books. It is worth 
while to read such a message as this and 
feel the inspiration of a soul made great 
through sympathy and service. 


The Weacon’s Week 


By ROSH TERRY COOKE 
This little New England dialect sketch 
has had remarkable popularity. Over one 
hundred thousand copies have been sold, 


Quest for Health and Happiness 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


The author’s ideas are wholesome and 
sensible, cautionary and corrective, well 
adapted to guide to right conclusions. 


The Spirit of Truth 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 
An inspiring setting forth of the Spirit of 
Truth, and a plea for complete reliance on 
the guidance of the Spirit into all truth, 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Signs in the Christmas 
Sire 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
In this very human and touching Christ- 
mas story Dr. Knight has shown again the 
same qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages and races, tender 
sentiment, fresh power of interpretation and 
delicate grace of expression, 


QA flan’s Faith 


By W. T. GRENFELL, M.D. 

In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell strikes 
deep into the heart of things fundamental. 
The vital beliefs which spur a man to high 
action and daily faithfulness to duty are 
frankly set down in words which are simple 
yet telling. ‘ 


The Practice of Fmmortality 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
We all sometimes look for a sign into the 
land beyond the grave. For such a time of 
questioning, or aS a gift for one in sorrow, 
no more helpful message can be found than 
this thoughtful and tender study. 


The Ptlgrim Press 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


“Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 


The Song of Our Sprian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
_ An interesting frontispiece, from a paint- 
ing by Harold Sichel, beautifies this publica- 
tion; also the Twenty-third Psalm printed 
in two colors with decorative border and 
embellishments. 
sold and the demand greater than ever. 


The Face Angelic 


By HIRAM C. HAYDN 


In this choice book Dr. Haydn pays grace- 
ful tribute to the rare souls possessing this 
beauty of expression, and shows how the 
ordinary human being may realize the face 
angelic, “suggestive only of beautiful 


Over half a million copies - 


thoughts, transparent goodness and heavenly 


tempers and aspirations.” 


— The Blues Cure 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 
The reader must find out for himself what 
the Great Golden Remedy is which was ad- 
ministered by the Blues Cure office to a 
lugubrious theologue, a sorrowing widow, a 
lonely girl and others. This story will add 
to the happiness of the world. UE 
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In accordance with the almost universal 
wish of our subscribers, papers are contin- 
‘ued until there is a specific order to stop. 
In connection with such an order all ar- 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
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change of date following the subscriber’s 
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J. H. JOWETT 


TheTransfigured 
Church 


‘A truly remarkable portrayal of 
what the Church might be if it 
fully availed itself of all the forces 
and powers at its disposal. The 
great Birmingham preacher is seen 
in this volume at his very best. 


Net $1.25 


R. A. TORREY 


ThePersonand Work 
of the Holy Spirit 


As Revealed in the Scriptures 
and in Personal Experience. 

Dr. Torrey has already written 
upon this theme, but never so 
fully as in this new volume. It 
will prove one of the author’s 
most important contributions to 
devotional study. 


Net $1.00 


JAMES M. GRAY 


Great Epochs of 


Sacred History 


And the Shadows They Cast. 

“The author meets squarely 
any question that arises and you 
know you are listening to a mas- 
ter who is honest and devout.” 
— Presbyterian Advance, 


Net 50c. 


LEN G. BROUGHTON, D. D, 


The Kingdom 
Parables 


An exposition of the parables 
dealing with the Kingdom of 
Heaven found in the XIII. chap- 
ter of Matthew. There is much 
that is unusual and stimulating in 
this original contribution. 


Net 75c. 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


The Analyzed Bible 7%2,%ev 


The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol. I. 
The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol. II. 

The announcement of two new volumes in Dr, 
Morgan’s popular series THE ANALYZED 
BIBLE is sure to be received with interest. Each 
volume is a commentary on the particular book and 
entirely complete in itself. 


Each vol. $4.00 net 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D 


The Study and Teaching of 
the English Bible 


Dr, Morgan summarizes some of the chief points 
of consideration for teacher and student. His 
ee of getting at the root of 
the matter is in evidence 
in this discussion. 


Net 50c. 


J. REID HOWATT 


The Next Life 


Light on the Worlds Beyond 
““A very thoughtful and reverent seeking for light 
on the worlds beyond. The study is careful and 
thorough, The subjects treated are of supreme 
interest in this department of thought,’”’—Herald 
and Presbyter. 
Net $1.00 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


The Pilgrim Church and 
Other Sermons 


Sir Robertson Nicoll says: “ Every page and 
almost every sentence is striking. This is a book 
which must inevitably find its way into the hands of 
every preacher. Itis truly a golden book.” 


Net $1.25 
SIR JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT 


Origins and Faith 


‘A very earnest and a very fine attempt to deal 
with current difficulties. The author’s faith is pious 
to its origins, We recognize in him a literary touch, 
a genial note, a sympathetic faith.” —Brztzsh Weekly. 


Net $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY’S 


NEW FALL BOOKS 


O. OLIN GREEN 


eo 
Normal Evangel- 
1sm 
** A book that ought to be read 
by every pastor. Not only by 
him but by the members of our 
churches as well. Will stimulate 
any pastor to strive for the prac- 
tical application of this truth in 
his ministry.’’—Baftist Advance. 
Net $1.00 


W. L. WATKINSON 


The Fatal Barter 


and Other Sermons 


“Reveals the secret of the ea- 
gerness with which the author is 
heard in his homeland and in this 
country, at Northfield and else- 
where. He is evangelical in his 
teaching, loyal to the Scriptures, 
but his spirit is modern.” 

—Lutheran Observer, 


Net $1.00 


HENRY W. CLARK 


Laws of the Inner 
es eo 
Kingdom 
“‘This is a distinctly Christian 
study of the laws of spiritual life 
and experience. The book is 
thoughtful, reverent, sincere and 
scholarly and will be of profit to 


the one who reads it carefully,”’ 
—Journal and Messenger, 


Net $1.25 


CHARLES F. AKED 


TheLord’s Prayer 


Its Meaning and Message 
To-day 


“To understand how the model 
prayer of Jesus touches life at 
almost every part, one must read 
such an exposition of its Ley 
meanings as this.””—C. Z, World, 


Net $1.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. 
9 CHICAGO, 8O WABASH AVE. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


Church B E. L ZL Ss Memorial 
Chime a Special 


Peal McSuane Bert Founory Co., Battimore, Mo., 


BELLS. 


fiteel Alloy Church and School Bells. ja@~Send for 
Vatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, o 


MENEELY & CO. Fils 


The Old Reliable Shimer 
Meneely Foundry. . BE 
Established 
Bearly 109 years ago. < ante 
LYMYER ara, Mika snr 
LE, LOWEB 
CHURCH SUR FREECATALOGUE 


Write Fite err Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


@>) MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. ANO 
177 eRGRou oN, NY.CITY. 
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It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Oongregationalist. 


Around the World 


Southbound 


The Canaries, South Africa, Johannesburg (Gold 
Mines), Kimberley (Diamond Mines), ictoria 
Falls of the Zambesi, Tasmania, New Zealand 
(the earth’s wonderland). Australia, the Phil- 
ippines, China, Japan and Honolulu. 


EGY PT 


GREECE AND TURKEY 
THE HOLY LAND AND THE NILE 


The out-of-the-way and unfamiliar nooks and cor- 
ners—arrangements rather exclusive. 


CALIFORNIA TOUR NOV. 15 


Membership Limited. 
Programs Free by Mail. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 


306 Washington Street, near to Old South Church, Boston 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Phila, 
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The Larger Youth’s Companion 


The recent addition to The Companion of many new 
features gives subscribers each year an increase in 
reading matter equal to 400 pages of standard magazine 
size and type — but the quality remains as high and the 
price as low as formerly. The 1911 Volume will offer 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ENTERTAINS 


300 GLORIOUS STORIES 5 0 POPULAR PAPERS BY HALE A MILLION AMERICAN FAM. 
'U For YOUNG and OLD FAMOUS WRITERS } 


Stories that hold the interest, Stories These papers take one into the 
of Pluck, Stories of Perilous Ad- workshop and the study, into the 
ventures, Stories of Athletics, Stories company of men of action afield 
of School and College. and afloat.” ; 

GPRIAL STORIES ALL THE (yQ)() ONE. MINUTE TO JAN., 1911 

YEAR THROUGH ———— STORIES == Every New Subscriber who 

These serials are chosen with a view These include humorous thumb- 
to pleasing girls and boys, men and nail sketches, anecdotes, odd hap- $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
women. . They are of the widest penings, bits of biography and The Youth’s Companion for 
variety in scene and action. history, wise and witty selections. 1911 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 
1910, including the beautiful 
Holiday Numbers of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE, CURRENT EVENTS, NATURE AND SCIENCE, 
THE DOCTOR’S WEEKLY COUNSEL. 


Sample Copies of the Larger Companion and Announcement for 191] 


SA Wy) 
Seid dice’ ds Samat The Companion’s Art Calen- 


dar for 1911, lithographed in 
thirteen colors and gold. 


Then The Youth’s Compan- 
ion for the 52 weeks of 1911 
—a library of reading that 


The Best Investment for $1.75 for your family 
THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION - - BOSTON, MASS. would cost $40 in booker 
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cuts out and sends this slip | 
(or mentions this paper) with lll 


A Big Bargain NOW_READY 
In Good Reading. OUR HANDSOME NEW 


Be Four Square to Your Denomination Sunday School Supply Catalogue 


By Taking These 
FOUR JOURNALS 


(RGA Tae ein Lee 
Four for a Year = = = - $3.00 Se Liege kee Sar class kt. aE) ea 


Rog Containing a complete 
egular Rates) iS 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 list of the latest and 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD, 75 best helps, devices and 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY,  .50 aes. 

THE BROTHERHOOD ERA, 50 requisites for the mod- 

$4.75 ern Sunday School. Il- 

A CASH PROPOSITION — ALL FOR $3.00. luminated cover, three 


ABSOLUTELY TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. colors in gold. 33: :: 3: 


86 Visits a year to yourHome. Something <2 7) GREAT 


for men, women, boys and girls. Free on Request. 
Presenting the work of the denomination at 
home and abroad. 


All orders, with cash, must be sent to 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 14 BEACON STREET, 175 WABASH AVENUE, 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 14 Beacon Street, Boston ‘ 
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The Next Steps Toward Unity 


EH believe in the Holy Universal Church of which 
\) \) Christ is the head and Lord and the Holy Spirit 
is the guide. 

In spite of all man-made limitations, persecutions, divi: 
sions and sectarian bigotries, we believe in its essential 
unity since the beginning and its unity today as a fact of 
present experience. In spite of all postponements and con- 
tinuing misunderstandings we believe that this underlying 
unity will come to be manifested more and more in the sight 
of all men until it becomes a vital witness to the power of 
Christ in the hearts of men. 

We believe in present-day endeavors for the manifesta- 
tion of this unity of the Holy Universal Church. 

We are not pessimists in this matter. We believe that 
God is working mightily in the world to bring about this 
manifested unity and we desire to be his instruments and 
helpers in the work. The signs of hope are more and 
brighter now than they have been since the first great 
division, when the church of the West divided from the 
church of the Hast. There have always been men who were 
enthusiasts of division. There are many still who exalt a 
personal or sectarian name, as they did in Corinth; minis- 
ters whose first aim in their community is to win converts 
from other Christian churches rather than from among the 
unbelievers ; missionaries who come into new communities to 
subvert the early beginnings of work done by others in the 
name of Christ. This spirit of narrow and unimaginative 
sectarianism dies slowly, but there are evidences that it is 
dying. 

While we believe in the coming glory of a manifested 
unity, we are also sure that the way to hasten it is to insist 
upon a careful and comprehensive study of all the facts. 
We have no hopes from hasty and ill-considered action. We 
want the spirit of unity, for its witness to the world, but 
the spirit of a unity which can endure. 

We welcome, therefore, the proposal of the Episcopal 
Triennial Convention in Cincinnati for a conference on the 
lines of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference for free and 
fraternal discussion of the differences between the separate 
organizations of members of the universal Church. We 
shall lend it hearty and persevering support. We hope, with 
less of expectation than we could wish, that this conference 
might be shared by all the extremes of the Church. We 
would like to see on the same platform, moved by a com- 
mon fraternal love and desire, representatives of the Greek 
and Roman Catholic Churches, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers 


and all the rest. 


Our own National Council, in appointing a committee to 
confer with the representatives of the Episcopal Church 
with a view to closer fellowship in faith and worship, has 
given proof of willingness on the part of the Congregational 
churches to do their share in a movement toward manifested 
unity. We are drawn, indeed, with a special feeling of de- 


sire for fraternity toward the American Episcopal Church - 


because for them and for us alike the Church of England 
was the mother church—too much a step-mother in our 
ease, but still a mother. 

The facts we have to face in preparation of thought for 
such a free conference of believers are historical, doctrinal, 
governmental and missionary. We are the inheritors of 
convictions, prejudices, traditions, saintly names and famil- 
jar literature which must be dethroned from their supreme 
place in our thought that Christ may reign and send us to 
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our present place of work in the upbuilding of his kingdom. 

To take an instance out of our own recent history— 
there can he little doubt, we suppose, that the instinct of 
reverence, perhaps too much considered, for the great names 
and familiar usages of Congregationalism gave rise to that 
moment of hesitation and withdrawal which has thus far 
prevented the union of our churches with those .of the 
United Bretbren and Methodist Protestants. If it could be 
possible to cause in American Christians of all names a 
complete forgetfulness of every thing that does not grow 
directly out of their personal relation to Christ and their 
fellowship in worship and witness, the manifest unity of 
them all would not be difficult to arrange. The experience 
of the new churches on missionary ground assures us of this. 

So is it also with our doctrinal, governmental and litur- 
gical presuppositions. The living church of Christ could 
always provide itself with forms and creeds. We believe 
in the autonomy of the local church, the Episcopalians in 
its control from above. Baptists must have the convert 
plunged wholly under water. Calvinists require preachers 
to adhere to metaphysical creeds. Roman Catholics reject 
Greek Catholics because they do not believe that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father. 
So long as these opinions and beliefs endure there must be 
room for those who hold them in the universal church where 
no man is to judge his brother. But the conditions of 
membership and exclusion cannot depend on such beliefs. 

The Holy Spirit’s teaching in regard to the necessity and 
possibility of union has come in its power to a witnessing 
church. On missionary ground the first triumphs have been 
won. Our prejudices, our denominational names and in- 
herited creeds and customs do not transplant well or 
flourish vigorously in foreign soil. The children of our 
faith have become the fathers of our hope for a manifested 
union of the universal church. The one Presbyterian 
Church of South India shames the divided Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland and America. The amazement of con 
verts to Christ because their teachers are not one in Christ 
is a continual rebuke to the spirit of sectarianism. 

It follows. therefore, that the duty of the hour is two- 
fold in its call. Christ claims a witnessing church and 
through that witness teaches the spirit of fellowship. The 
first and best offering toward the unity of believers is an 


offering which strengthens the hands of the churches in 


missionary work. God calls us to preach the Good News 
to China and India. But he evidently means that China 
and India shall preach the good hope of manifested unity 
to us in Etirope and America. If you are in doubt where 
to give for the cause of reunion, give and give freely for 
missionary work. 

The second call of duty is for the open mind and the 
fraternal spirit. We must not expect too much all at once. 
God is never in a hurry. But we may expect and ask for 
something. We have too long studied the faults of other 
bodies and our own virtues. Let us now reverse the process 
for a little, remembering that all Christians are members 
of one common Lord. Is there any movement toward union 
asking for your aid? Study it with desire and not with 
criticism and dislike. Do not expect a universal Christian- 
ity of your own type. That is the perpetual stumbling block 
in the way of progress. The final coming of the manifested 
brotherhood will make room for your type, but it will be 
constituted by a common loyalty to the living Christ. 


All rights reserved. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 24 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Crops of the Year 
The final crop record promises one of the most abundant har- 


vests in our national history, the corn crop being especially good 
and large. 


An Endowment of Medical Research 


Mr. Rockefeller adds an endowment of $6,420,000 to the Insti- 
tute of Medical Research which he founded in New York. 


The Wellman Airship 

After a voyage of seventy-two hours and traveling more than 
800 miles from the starting point in Atlantic City, the airship 
America is abandoned by- Mr. Wellman and his crew, the motor 
having broken down and the gas bag leaking. They summon help 
by wireless and are rescued by the British steamer Trent, from 
Bermuda to New York. 


Florida in a Hurricane 


The Cuban hurricane passes north by way of Florida and does 
much damage to orange groves and truck gardens. 


The Airmen 

Balloons drift before the wind from St. Louis to far eastern 
Canada, where two of them are lost in the wildernesses of Ungava. 
The distance covered runs from a thousand to 1,200 miles. 


Undervaluations in New York 


Prominent importers in New York confess undervaluations and 
offer to settle with the custom house authorities. 


A New York Bribery Investigation 


A committee of the New York legislature hears sensational 
testimony alleging the subscription and use of a corruption fund 
of $500,000 by prominent men interested in defeating laws regu- 
lating the race tracks. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


_ A Giant Ocean Liner 


The White Star steamer Olympic, launched at Belfast, Ireland, 
is the largest afloat, 45,000 tons burden, 882 feet long, with ac- 
commodation for 2,500 passengers. Plans are approyed for a ship 
of 50,000 tons by the Cumard Company. 


Turkish War Debt at The Hague 

The Turkish indemnity due to Russia after the war of 1877 is 
referred for settlement of the amount due to The Hague Tribunal. 
The loan which Turkey desired to raise in France fails be- 
cause the Turkish government declines to give the guarantees 
demanded by the French government. 


A New Greek Leader 


The new Premier of Greece is Mr. Venezelos, a Cretan, who 
has shown himself a man of great ability. With him a whole 
new cabinet comes into office. 


The Japanese Fleet 


Count Katsura, the Japanese Premier, announces that the gov- 
ernment will spend $40,000,000 for naval increase in the next six 
years. 


Cholera and its Spread 


A steamer from Lisbon brings a number of cases of cholera to 
Rio Janeiro. In Italy the disease continues with a wider distribu- i 
tion of cases. » 


The Death Roll 


William Vaughn Moody, poet and dramatist, instructor in Hng- 
lish at Harvard and professor at Chicago University. David B. 
Hill, former governor of New York and United States Senator. 
Gen. Thomas T. Eckert, long the head of the telegraph system in 
America and military telegrapher for the Government in the Civil 
War.——Chulalongkorn I., king of Siam since 1868. 


Comment on Current Events 


Reorganizing Congregationalism 

To speak: of the action of the recent Boston Council look- 
ing toward modifications of polity as a revolution is to in- 
dulge in rather hyperbolic language. Nothing final has been 
accomplished, despite the impressions of a paper usually so 
‘well informed as the Boston Transcript. The Council has 
simply voted favorably on the development of administrative 
relations between itself and the national societies, and ap- 
pointed a commission to bring about such a result, if possible. 
It will have to proceed carefully and in due time report its 
findings to another meeting of the Council, which will then 
have to ratify, modify or reject the work already done by its 
commission. In the. meantime, the several societies will go 
forward with their work on the old basis and the concurrence 
of each must be obtained before these contemplated changes 
ean take place. The legal rights and responsibilities of each 
will also have to be carefully considered. So the new Con- 
gregationalism is still in the making rather than already made. 
We speak of these matters not because we want any unneces- 
sary delay or the obscuring through mere technicalities of the 
main issue, but that the churches generally may understand 
the situation. The necessary initial steps have been taken; 
now comes the task of trying to realize the ends in view. 


& 


The Character of the Commission 

As we scan the names of the Commission of nineteen in- 
trusted with this delicate and difficult task, we find in them 
guarantee that.there will be no reckless cutting loose from 
the old moorings, but, on the other hand, safe, steady and 
reasonable progress consonant with the present trend of de- 
nominational sentiment. The men chosen are: Pres. F. K. 
Sanders, Washburn College, Kan.; Rey. H. A. Stimson, New 
York City; Pres. C. S. Nash, Pacific Theological Seminary ; 
Rey. W. E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill.; Rey. Oliver Huckel, Balti- 
more, Md.; L. C. Warner, New York City; Rev. C. S. Mills, 
St. Louis; Rev. R. H. Potter, Hartford, Ct.; J. M. Whitehead, 
Wisconsin; Frank Kimball, Oak Park, Ill.; Prof. Williston 
Walker, Yale University; Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Kansas City ; 


' sponsibilities for 


Rey. H. H. Kelsey, Marietta, O.; Pres. E. D. Eaton, Beloit 
College, Wisconsin; W. W. Mills, Marietta, O.; Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. H. Wellman, Boston, Mass.; Rey. 
Raymond Calkins, Portland, Me.; Hon. S. B. Capen, Boston, 
Mass. In this group President Sanders, President Nash and Dr. 
Barton have already been pronounced leaders in Congrega- 
tional reorganization; Dr. Mills and Dr. Kelsey because of 
their long connection with the Home Missionary Society; 
Mr. Wellman, Mr. Capen.and Dr. Stimson because of their re- 
the American Board would naturally be 
expected to safeguard all the interests of these and other of 
our existing organizations. During the “great debate” Mr. 
Warner showed himself in line-with the progressives and 
Mr. Whitehead and President Haton with the conservatives. 
Presumably Prof. Williston Walker, with his rare fund of 
knowledge concerning the historic development of Congrega- 
tionalism, should prove an extremely serviceable member of 
the commission. Barring the fact that several states have 
two representatives and many states none, we consider this 
commission strong and competent. 


Bd 


Reorganization. of the Local Church 

We hear that some of our Presbyterian friends are quietly 
smiling over the apparent tendency of Congregationalism 
toward central supervisory agencies. This drift has been long 
apparent in certain states and has found concrete expression 
there, and the results in the way of unity and efficiency have 
been such that similar reorganization on a national scale 
appears to be desirable. But we see in action already taken 
no indication that Congregatienalism is about to be Presby- 
terianized. The changes now suggested, even if every one of 
them comes about, have not the slightest bearing upon the 
freedom of the local church in matters affecting its own life. 
Each of them, from Northern Maine to Southern California, 
will continue to determine its own creed and form of worship 
and will elect its own pastor. No session, synod or general 
assembly with overruling or controlling powers is so much 
as thought of for an instant. The thing aimed at is efficiency 
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ip the discharging of common duties and the promoting of 
the sense of responsibility for common work throughout all the 

body of churches as well as their individual membership. We 
shall still love our Presbyterian brethren as much as anybody 
else on the other side of a denominational fence. We shall 
co-operate with them in every way possible, but we beg to 
assure them that Congregationalism still has a mind and a 
will of its own and still feels that it has a distinct and worthy 
mission to the modern world. 


&* 


The Y. M. C. A. in the White House 

The famous East Room in the White House at Washington 
has never before been used for the purpose to which it was 
devoted last week Thursday afternoon when three bundred 
“prominent men from all parts of the country came together 
at the invitation of President Taft to confer regarding the 
opportunities of Association extension in foreign lands. When 
Dr. John R. Mott, who has for many months been generaling 
this important advance, told President Taft some months ago 
that there was to be this gathering in Washington, he at once 
said, “Why not meet in the White House?’ And thus it came 
about that a room which has seen so many remarkable gather- 
ings of statesmen and diplomats resounded for a whole morn- 
ing to utterances dealing with the direct extension of Christ's 
Kingdom on earth. The meeting crystallized plans to the 
extent of securing on the ground assurances that will put in 
the hands of the Y. M. C. A. a million and a half of dollars 
for buildings in great cities like Manila, Hong Kong, Nagasaki 
and Tokio, as well as in Turkey, where the Association now 
proposes to operate as strongly as it has done already in cities 
of China, India and Japan. Men who had returned from sec- 
retarial service in the Orient, like Galen M. Fisher of Japan 
and F. §. Brockman of China, made such conyincing state- 
ments concerning what has already been done and what can 
be done in keeping the young men of the Orient from skepti- 
cism and sin, and in holding before them the Christian ideals, 
that this large company, made up chiefly of well-to-do business 
men and half a dozen women, including Miss Helen M. Gould, 
at once showed their purpose to get under their share of the 
load. 

Bd 


The Promoters of the Undertakings 

As one scans the list of persons present at this White 
House gathering he is impressed with the fact that the Asso- 
ciation already has and is likely to. have increasingly the 
backing of level-headed commercial leaders of the country who 
are realizing more and more that Association work in foreign 
Jands offers large and quick returns for investments. of men 
and money. For this reason such men as John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia, George W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
FF. W. Ayer of N. W. Ayer & Son, Vice-president Patten of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Gen. Leonard Wood, Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly of Johns Hopkins University, Hon. John W. Foster and 
many others of similar caliber went to Washington to Jeagne 
themselves together for this special task so dear to Mr. Mott’s 
heart. President Taft’s interest, too, is far from perfunctory. 
He has seen in the Philippines and in China the actual out- 
come of Association labors, and though he admitted privately 
that he might be criticized for extending the hospitality of 
the White House to a distinctively religious gathering he took 
the risk involved, because he knows that the Association repre- 
sents the kind of influence that promotes peace between nations 
and helps to establish the reign of decency and liberty and 
“good order everywhere. Here are some of his own words on 
the subject, and he did not, after making his speech, with- 
draw, but lingered willingly to hear what Dr. Mott and the 


other leaders of the movement had to say: “We are a rich 


nation, and I find that whatever is given to foreign missions 


is never taken away from home, for the same people support ; 


both. The same sources furnish the sinews of war for all 
causes in altruism.” We consider this White House confer- 
ence one of the most important religious meetings of the year. 
It shows that the ideas so constantly emphasized at the great 
Hdinburgh Missionary Conference are coming to be cherished 
‘by right-minded men of all schools of thought in all parts of 

- Christendom. 
advances which we believe the foreign missionary movement 
is to make during the next twenty-five years. 
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The Race Track and the Law 


An astonishing story of a corruption fund subscribed by 
men interested in racing and betting comes from New York, 
where a committee of the legislature is investigating its own 
recent history. It tells of a dinner at Delmonico’s where 
$500,000 were subscribed to beat the measures against the race 
tracks by men prominent in financial and social circles. The 
final passage of the bill in the senate was secured, it may be 
remembered, by the spectacular bringing in of Senator, now 
Congressman Foelker of Brooklyn from a sick bed to give the 
deciding vote. Its success is now attributed to the disgust of 
another senator who was angry because he was not allowed 
to handle the money. Mr. Foelker testified before the com- 
mittee that he had been asked to “name his own price” for 
voting against the bill. This further light on the manners and 
morals of recent New York legislatures goes far toward ex- 
plaining their attitude toward Governor Hughes and the re- 
forms he urged and also his often manifested lack of confi- 
dence in many of the leaders. It also throws light on a 
source of corruption among men who claim to be honest and 
decent citizens. These particular accusations do not seem 
capable of a partisan interpretation, though we believe most 
of the men named as subscribers to the alleged corruption fund 
are Democrats. But on such a question of private gain or 
pleasure men cease to be partisans. We hope the lesson of 
this testimony will be taken to heart by the voters in the com- 
ing election by a discrimination among the candidates on the 
line of their capacity for singleminded public service rather 
than mere blind partisanship. 


& 


New Hampshire and Its Railroads 

The railroad mileage of New Hampshire is practically all 
under the control of a single railroad, the Boston & Maine. 
which owns or has a majority of the stock of every road. It 
has long been charged and not seriously denied that the rail- 
road maintained an active and powerful lobby and influenced 
the legislation of the state in its own interests. The insurgent 
Republicans of New Hampshire have for years made this one 
of: their battle cries in contests with the older leaders of the 
party. Whe control of the railroad has now passed by stock 
ownership to the New Haven Railroad and President Mellen 
of that road has become the president and governing power 
in both the Boston & Maine and Maine Central roads. He 
has signalized his accession by a significant public declaration 
of purpose to abandon political manipulation and the legisla- 
tive lobby, the previous existence of which is thus officially 
acknowledged by him. The road will no longer assert itself 
in the State House at Concord, except by open advocacy or 
objection of lawyers designated for that special service. It 
will cease to interest itself in the caucuses and primaries or 
in the elections. It will have no secret dealings with politi- 
cians. In matters of disputed taxation and rates President 
Mellen asks for a fair hearing and pledges himself to abide 
by the result. We believe that this straightforward and above- 
board policy is not merely honest but rewarding. The inter- 
ests of the state and the roads are not opposed but similar. 
The roads cannot afford to, live under a cloud of suspicion, 
the state cannot afford to cripple its means of transportation. 
It is well, we think, not to look too closely into the past. But 
we are sure that the politics of New Hampshire will be upon 
a higher level henceforth and that in any just needs the rail- 
road will not suffer. 


5d 


Swapping Candidates in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 


The political situation in Pennsylvania has grown more 
urgent though it has hardly changed in its main outlines. 
Mr. Tener, the Republican candidate for governor, is now 
wholly discredited by confessed relations to a suspected finan- 
cial corporation of which he became president and from which 
he accepted stock for which he is alleged to have given no 
consideration. There is talk again of drafting Secretary Knox 
from the cabinet to displace Tener on the ticket. In any other 
state than Pennsylvania the election of a governor lying under 
such allegations of discreditable business activities would seem 
impossible. Mr. Grim, the regular Democratic candidate, 
agreed to withdraw if Mr. Berry, the Independent or Keystone 
candidate, would do likewise, leaving the way clear for a com- 
manding Democratic name on the ticket. But Mr. Berry and 
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the Keystone leaders reply that they are sure of the election 
and have no right to withdraw. The result seems to depend 
on the ability of the Republican leaders to get rid of a weak 
and discredited candidate. In Massachusetts the confusion 
of the situation for the Democrats has been somewhat cleared 
by the substitution for Mr. Mansfield on the ticket of the name 
of Hugene N. Foss, former Republican and winner of a seat 
in the present Congress in a Republican stronghold a few 
months ago. Mr. Foss is a man of ideas, a wealthy manufac- 
turer who has proved himself a fighting campaigner. He stands 
for some opinions popular in the state, especially for reci- 
procity with Canada. The labor men have declared against 
him and Mr. Mansfield, as a labor man, withdrew reluctantly 
in his favor. He is handicapped by his affiliations with the 
faction in the state Democracy which controls the Boston city 
machine. 


5d 


The President and the Immigrants 


The President found time during his visit to New York to 
spend two hours at the immigrant station on Bllis Island and 
personally to hear and judge in the case of several detained 
families and individuals. He naturally leaned toward a mer- 
ciful rather than a strict application of the law of admittance 
and expulsion—as in the case of a Welsh widower with a large 
flock of little children, whom he admitted and indorsed as 
probable good citizens. The three thousand incomers who saw 
the head of the nation under these circumstances will always 
remember him. While on the island:he considered the appli- 
cation of the commissioner for an addition to the space at 
his disposal and advised against it, saying that he was anxious 
for such a division of the stream of immigration as would 
bring parts of it to other ports, especially of the South. It 
would certainly be well, if we are to go on welcoming these 
hundreds of thousands of incomers every year, could they be 
scattered more evenly over the country. But neither legisla- 
tive action nor the executive fiat can.divert the streams of 
commerce, in which the business of importing men and women 
is but a part. 


& 


Mr. Wellman’s Ocean Flight 


The voyage of the airship America does credit to the 
courage of its captain and crew and to the support of the 
newspapers that financed it—the New York Times, the London 
Telegraph and the Chicago Record-Herald. In achieving its 
first purpose of crossing the Atlantic it was not successful, 
but the story of its experiments and adventures will form an 
interesting chapter in the history of flight. Mr. Wellman is 
not discouraged and has announced his purpose to try again— 
with changes in practically every part of the apparatus. Here 
was the difficulty—the machinery was taken out to sea with- 
out a trial trip. Not much is proved by the flight of something 
like a thousand miles over the waves, except the renewal of 
proof that this type of airship is peculiarly sensitive to air 
currents. Mr. Wellman started to go northeast. The wind 
changed and he ended by almost precisely reversing this direc- 
tion, a derelict of the air. 
the terrible possibilities of the air fleet in war has certainly 
failed. A fleet that cannot. make head against an ordinary 
wind would be a negligible factor in war. The problem of the 
leakage of gas under alternate expansion and contraction in- 
duced by changes of temperature is not solved. The next 
venture in this field is that of the German who proposes to 
follow the-.route of Columbus from the Canary Islands, trust- 
ing to the trade winds to carry him over. That is a mere 
problem of endurance. This week we have had a demonstra- 
tion that a balloon without power may drift a thousand miles 
before the wind. But that brings us no nearer to the solution 
of the problem of air flight. Count Zeppelin is still the leader 
in this field, unchallenged by anything that Mr. Wellman has 
accomplished. 


* 


The Test of Immigration 


We print this week in the Forum an interesting letter on. 


the Chinese problem in America by Rey. C. A. Stanley, for 
almost half a century a missionary in China. He would open 


the eastern doors of the republic to Chinese immigration and ~ 


close the western doors to the incoming of the crowds from 
Southern and Southeastern Europe who are ignorant and super- 
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stitious. He thinks the Chinaman a better man than the 
other and gives reasons. We have never questioned the high 
qualities of the Chinese, actual or potential, and we have 
watched with interest the awakening of a public sentiment 
on the Pacific slope which demands their re-admittance. But 
we are not convinced that the opening of the doors toward 
the Orient would. be wise policy. The question is one pri- 
marily of assimilation. Much as we respect the Chinese and 
ardently as we desire their friendship, we do not desire an 
admixture of races which shall include the Mongol type. The 
multitude of possible emigrants in the Orient is too great for 
open doors. The Chinese is the most desirable of these possible 
incomers, but if we admit him we cannot, at least without a 
war, exclude the Japanese. And the Japanese of the laboring 
class have proved the most clannish and quarrefsome of all 
our immigrants. The question of admittance at the eastern 
door is too large to be considered here. But at least the Buro- 
pean at his worst learns HWnglish and mingles on terms which 
he desires as soon as possible to make equal with others. He 
can intermarry without vitally changing the type of race 
which controls America. The need of laborers on California 
fruit ranches is too small a reason for the introduction of — 
another difficult race problem to vex our national life, 


a 


Two More Nation-Wide Campaigns 


Hardly have the echoes of the campaign in nearly a hun- 
dred cities of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement! died away 
before we hear bugle notes heralding two other continent- 
spanning religious crusades. One has already begun. It is” 
the celebration by the leading women’s missionary societies of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of woman’s organ- 
ized work for missions. For a number of years different de- 
nominations have worked effectively together in the prepara- 
tion of literature and the holding of institutes. Now, under 
the effective generalship of Mrs. H. W. Peabody and Mrs. Helen 
B. Montgomery, they plan to go from city to city enlisting 
not only the women of the missionary societies, but those 
allied with women’s clubs of all types, the end in view being 
not simply the commemoration of fifty fruitful years, but the 
awakening of many women not now particularly .identified 
with the foreign missionary movement. The campaign has 
opened with a surprising measure of interest and enthusiasm. 
It started in Oakland, Cal., Oct. 12, and after visiting half a 
dozen intervening cities will reach St. Louis Nov. 3, and will 
come to its climax in New York next April. Concerning it we 
shall speak in greater detail in a special article next week. 
Broadly viewed, it undertakes to accomplish for women what 
the Laymen’s Movement has done for men. 

The other elaborate campaign does not begin until Sep- 
tember, 1911. But this week in Buffalo a two days’ confer- 
ence relating to it is being held. The objective in this case 
is the multitude of men not now connected with organized 
Christianity. It is estimated that there are at least in North 
America three million fewer men in the churches than women. 
Such prominent leaders in men’s work as Fred B. Smith, 
Hubert Carleton, Frank Dyer, Marion Lawrance and A. IL. 
Phillips are already members of the committee of eleven 
around whom as a nucleus the organized movement is to take 
form. Its headquarters are at the International Y. M. C. A. 
in New York City. Elsewhere in this issue one of the pre- 
liminary meetings designed to forward the undertaking is 
reported. . 


& 


The Presbyterians and the Pentateuch 

The Presbyterian Synod of California and Nevada has just 
made a judicial ruling that Moses wrote the first five books 
of the Bible and that the man who asserts the contrary is a 
heretic. The case was that of Prof. Thomas Franklin Day 
of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, who taught what 
‘most well-informed students of Hebrew are teaching in our 
seminaries in regard to the composite structure of the early 
books and the probable late date, especially of Deuteronomy. 
The Synod decides that Professor Day’s teaching on this point 
is “unsatisfactory, because incompatable with the standards 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
as interpreted by her highest courts.” This judgment of the 
Synod will undoubtedly be challenged and the case retried 
before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at its 
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meeting next May. It is not unlikely to become so much a 
matter of debate as to be the determining factor in the choice 
of delegates to that assembly. We shall then have a judicial 
decision fixing the attitude of the church toward this particular 
question of scholarship. That the majority of any General 
Assembly is incompetent to weigh the evidence of authorship 
in a mass of Hebrew documents the originals of which have 


long since perished makes it all the more important that the 


church should be relieved of the incubus of a decision that 
i¢ stands committed to any opinion on this point. If the Pres- 
byterian standards thus commit the denomination, it would 
seem to outsiders that it is high time that they should be 
modified to meet the present need. 


am 


The Berlin University Centennial 


The University of Berlin has just been celebrating its first 
centennial, with the presence of many American scholars. 
Young as it is among the venerable schools of learning of 
Murope, it holds an eminent place not only for its fruits of 
scholarship, but also for the interest of its history. It was 
founded in the dark days following the defeat and humiliation 
ot Prussia by Napoleon. He had suppressed the ancient Uni- 
versity of Halle and aimed to reduce the Prussian state to 
dependence. The little group of men who fought his effort 
in the dark, under the leadership of Stein, persuaded the king 
to establish an academy to which the teachers -who had been 
driven from Halle were called. The brothers Humboldt were 
among its first and most brilliant teachers. The freedom of 
the university was insured by giving it powers of self-govern- 
ment which have continued ever since and are jealously 
guarded. The list of its great teachers is a long and brilliant 
one, including such names as the brothers Humboldt and 
Grim, Hegel, Schliermacher, Fichte, Bopp, Ranke, Niebuhr, 
Schlegel Tieck, De Wette, Lepsius, Karl Ritter, Helmholtz— 
to speak only of the dead. The celebration called together a 
great body of university teachers from all over the world. The 
Imperor William, who received an honorary LL. D., utilized it 
for a personal appeal to the wealthy men of Germany for an 
endowment and met with a large response. He based this 
appeal expressly on the example of men of wealth in America. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on Americans as follows: 
LL. D., Juctice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court and Prof. John William Burgess, dean of the 
faculty of political science in Columbia University; Ph. D., 
Pres. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale; M. D., Prof.,Theodore William 
Richards of Harvard. A long list of American scholars have 
supplemented their university work at home by study in Berlin 
and the exchange professorships have knit the university 
closely to our own educational system. 


&* 


Portugal and Spain in Transition 

Those who made the revolution’ wish to profit by its re- 
sults. The chief danger to the Portuguese republic comes from 
the soldiers who made it triumph and desire to be prominent 
in its progress. If they can be restrained or repressed and a 
period of quiet secured until the elections, there is good hope 
of a final adjustment to the new conditions in spite of cabinet 
disagreements and military cabals. President Braga is pro- 
ceeding steadily in his program of work. ‘Titles of nobility 
have been abolished, the schools are to be taken wholly out 
of the hands of the clerics and a complete separation of church 
and state is to be maintained. The journey of the papal nuncio 
from Lisbon to Rome for consultation with the authorties in 
the Vatican is a sign of the grave anxiety of the papal court. 
Wxternally the affars of the republic are shaping themselves 
favorably. There has been no outbreak in any of Portugal’s 
wide colonial possessions other than the amusing proposal of 
some returned emigrants -to the United States in the Azores 
that those islands should be occupied and annexed by us. 
Germany’s assent—always the difficult point in international 
agreements—having been obtained, the great powers will join 
in a simultaneous recognition of the new government, so giv- 
ing it standing in the family of European nations. In the 


‘meantime Spain has passed the dangerous period of the anni- 


yersary of Professor Ferrer’s execution without serious dis- 
turbance of the peace. What would have happened in Barce- 
lona had it not been for the firm hand of the government is 
doubtful. The city and its neighborhood was garrisoned over 
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the dangerous time by a great army under the command of 
General Weyler of Cuban notoriety. Premier Canalejas, with 
the steady support of the king, is pursuing his program— 
more moderate than that of the Portuguese republicans—of 
religious reform, undeterred by the threats of the Vatican and 
the processions of the clerical sympathizers. The two nations 
of the peninsula have turned their faces toward the future. 
Their chief present need is peace. Their chief troubles arise 
from the extravagant debts piled up by their former monarchs 
and the activity of clerical intrigue fighting for the renewal 
of its misused and forfeited privileges. 


& 


Turkey and America 

The situation in Turkey is still fraught with so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty that our government has acted wisely 
in putting Mr. John R. Carter, now minister to Roumania, in 
charge of affairs at Constantinople while Ambassador Straus 
is in this country on leave of absence. Mr. Carter has had a 
diplomatic experience of more than fifteen years which has 
familiarized him with conditions in the Near East, and pre- 
sumably he will protect and promote all our American inter- 
ests in that part of the world. That the Young Turk party 
has still many problems to solve is shown by the present 
agitation in Albania for independence. Besides causing sharp 
divisions in the province and the temporary expulsion of one 
of our missionaries it has enlisted the sympathy of Albanians 
now resident in this country, and meetings declaring for inde- 
pendence are being held. One in Boston last Sunday was 
addressed by Rev. Morris H. Turk of Natick, who when travel- 
ing in Albania a year ago became deeply interested in the 
desire of many of the people for freedom from Turkish domi- 
nation. 


&* 


Inviting Turkish Business Men 

In this connection the plan advocated by Sec. J. L. Barton 
of the American Board at the recent conference at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, merits attention. He proposes that a dele- 
gation of representative Turks, including leading business and 
professional men, be invited by the chambers of commerce in 
different American cities to visit this country, their expenses 
while here being met from American sources. Prof. Samuel T. 
Dutton of Columbia University, who visited Constantinople 
recently, is also deeply interested in the idea and is taking 
active steps to enlist men of influence in its promotion. Surely 
only good could result both to the United States and to Turkey 
from such a carefully planned tour of the leading cities of this 
country. The visit of representative Japanese business men 
last year did much to cement ties between the two nations. 
From the commercial point of view only, contact of influential 
Turks with our industries ought ultimately to increase trade 
with this country, while the knowledge gained on the ground 
of our educational and religious institutions and of the higher 
life of the American people would mightily aid and hearten 
the Young Turk party as a whole, as it seeks to establish 
liberty and justice throughout Turkey’s wide domain. 


& 


The Chinese and the Comet 

An unusual and interesting example of missionary fore- 
thought and service is related by Mr. Donald McGillivray in 
the Contemporary Review. The Chinese secret political socie- 
ties were preparing to utilize the coming of Halley’s comet 
as a portent and excitation to revolt. China is still in the 
state of popular ignorance of the real nature of the heavenly 
bodies in which Europe lay at the time when the coming of 
the comet was considered a divine warning of disasters—as,: 
for instance, when the Turks were attacking Vienna. The 
missionaries, however, appreciated and forestalled this attempt. 
The Christian Literature Society and other tract societies 
issued and distributed an immense number of tracts and post- 
ers in China, Korea and Japan explaining the nature of the 
comet and reassuring the people. This effort was completely 
successful and no popular tumult arose from the appearance 
of the comet. This widely distributed knowledge appealed to 
an intellectual people and struck a blow at their ancient super- 
stition. It pointed out, says Mr. McGillivray, “that the 
heavenly bodies generally have no influence for weal or woe 
on mankind; and astrology, geomancy and horoscopy have 


. 
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been sensibly weakened. 
company 


Circulate this week’s issue of The Congre- 
gationalist and extend and make permanent 
the influences of the great Boston meetings. 


We are obliged to hold over until the next 
issue an illuminating report of the Episcopal 
Convention from the pen of Dean George 
Hodges of Cambridge. 


In Wisconsin no Congregational church 
ean receive home missionary aid unless it 
takes up four missionary offerings a year, 
one of which at least shall be for foreign 
missions. 


Editor McBee’s hammering away in The 
Churchman at Episcopalian conservatism 
and prejudice has evidently had due effect 
upon even flinty hearts. Congratulations, 
brother journalist! 


“The longer I drain the cup of life the 
sweeter it grows. All the sugar is at the 
bottom,” said Julia Ward Howe to her min- 
ister, Dr. Charles G. Ames, only a little 
while before her death. What an encour- 
agement to all who have passed life’s meri- 
dian! 


The Russian Holy Synod has been con- 
sidering the life of the monks and nuns of 
the national church, forbidding them luxu- 
ries and cutting off as much as possible their 
contact with the world. ‘This will affect 
some 16,000 monks and 52,000 nuns, most of 
whom seem to be drones in the hive. 


The varieties of American weather are 
indicated by the fact that while trains were 
stalled by a heavy snowfall in Colorado last 
Wednesday, the Atlantic Coast was swelter- 
ing in the hottest October day in the records 
of the weather bureau and Florida was suf- 
fering the violence of a Gulf of Mexico hur- 
ricane. 


In Mr, Wellman’s case the equilibrator 
tail seems to have wagged the airship dog 
most of the time. We imagine he would 
have gone further if he had cut loose en- 
tirely from the surface of the sea. Are 
there not a good many Ohristian lives that 
fail to get anywhere for lack of the courage 
to cut loose? 


We are glad to see the Congregational 
clubs devoting their autumn meetings to the 
consideration of the Council and the influ- 
ences flowing therefrom. Both the Boston 
and the New York club heard many echoes 
of its work at their meetings last Monday 
evening. Local conferences and associations 
will do well to fall in line. 


Smuggling is no longer a venial offense in 
the eye of the authorities. The Department 
of Justice announces its determination to 
prosecute all offenders. That means more 

* money for the Government, a quickened con- 
science for the returning traveler and, per- 
haps, some new light on the unnecessary 
annoyances of a strict tariff system. 


Dr, Dewey’s story of the man who found 
Boston streets so crooked that he met him- 
self coming back, was very much like the 
experience of some of the delegates who 
walked about the city between sessions. 
One minister who guided a more inexperi- 
enced brother from Tremont Temple to South 
station lost his own way in coming back. 


No one need worry over the shortage of 


For this every foreigner, syndicate, 
and merchant should be forever grateful to the 
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champagne caused by the failure of the crop 
this year. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Rheims, the center of the trade, has a record 
of 160,000,000 bottles in the wine cellars of 
that city. It will be possible to christen 
yachts and warships for some time to come. 
And the thirst of the world in those who can 
afford champagne consumes only about 32,- 
000,000 bottles a year. 


One of the liveliest of the contests leading 
up to the November elections is in Okla- 
homa where the issue concerns the retention 
of the present prohibitory law. Much reli- 
ance is being placed upon the churches to do 
their full part in the fight. Bishop Quayle 
has been lining up the Methodists and 
Superintendent Murphy of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society 
is bringing similar incitements to bear upon 
the Congregationalists. 


There is a new play in Paris in which 
Paul the Apostle appears as a failure in 
Athens, with scenes from vicious resorts and 
much semi-nudity. It is intellectual pride 
that hinders, and a woman who is in love 
with him takes up his message and propa- 
gates it. Paul might not have laughed at 
this new prominence—he was never amused 
by indecency, as the Parisians are—but he 
would have recognized its tribute to the en- 
during vitality of his own name and influ- 
ence in the world. , 


Out of three hundred freshmen at Yale 
fifty-eight confess their Congregational affil- 
iations, while eighty-two stand up and are 
counted as Episcopalians. Third in point of 
numerical representation are the Presbyte- 
rians with forty-five. Considering the various 
denominational relationships of the students, 
Congregationalism at Yale can certainly af- 
ford to be contented with its influential rep- 
resentation on the faculty and the corpora- 


tion, and can no longer expect to have the: 


university known as an exclusively Congre- 
gational institution, although distinctly that 
in origin, 


We are glad to resume this week the pub- 
lication—interrupted by the pressure of 
Council matter—of Dr. William Allen 
Knight’s series of articles relating to the 
Holy Land. The mid-summer article in this 


‘series, The Hillside Home of Jesus, com- 


pleted the meditations in Galilee. The pres- 
ent article passes to the last phase of Christ’s 
life centering about Jerusalem. Our readers 
may expect the three remaining studies at 
early dates. We learn that many persons 
in and out of church circles in different parts 
of the country are enjoying and profiting by 
this series. 


Did anybody say anything about race 
suicide? If so, let him look to some other 
sources for the confirmation of his assertion 
than the present moderator of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States and the present chairman 
of the Congregational Union of Hngland and 
Wales. One of the greatest satisfactions Dr. 
Boynton takes in life is in his seven sturdy 
and worthy children, while Rey. Silvester 
Horne is equally blessed. The fourteen ought 
to have their pictures taken together. In 
that event The Congregationalist will publish 
it and send a marked copy to Colonel Roose- 
velt. - 


Do the ghosts of greenbacks pass current 
in Hades? An Indian tribe of Southern 
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missionary body, because these superstitions are their most 
formidable enemies in China.” 


California believes they do. A young man 
committed suicide because a white girl re- 
fused him. They gave him a great funeral 
and burned $2,000 with his body as a sacri- 
fice to the fire god. The real beneficiary, of 
course, is Uncle Sam, who has just so many 
fewer notes which must be redeemed. A 
Russian man of wealth recently burned up 
a much larger sum in notes to keep it from 
his heirs. The gain of our own Government 
through the destruction of notes and bonds 
is now reckoned at some $13,000,000. 


The Commission of Nineteen intrusted 
with the work of developing administrative 
relations between the Council and the socie- 
ties intends to-get quickly at work. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held in Boston last 
week, attended by seven members. Dr. San- 
ders is to be chairman and Dr. Barton of 
Oak Park secretary. Three subcommittees 
were appointed and one of them will present 
in due time to the Provisional Committee a 
nomination for the secretaryship of the 
Council. ‘It is expected that at the meeting 
in December in Chicago of the commission a 
large amount. of preliminary work will be 
done, and another meeting is scheduled for 
June of 1911. It does not seem unlikely 
that the Council itself will be called together 
perhaps as early as the spring of 1912 to 
consider the findings of this Commission. 


To the Boston Transcript and the Bos- 
ton Globe must be accorded the distinction 
ef the best reports of the Congregational 
meetings. The TJ'ranscript published a spe- 
cial edition, gathering up the addresses and 
reports in connection with the American 
Board Centennial. The Board sends it free 
to pastors, corporate and honorary members, 
and it can be had by other persons for three 
cents. The news service bureau of the Coun- 
cil, headed by R. L. Bridgman and Rev. 
H. J. Kilbourn, proved very helpful to the 
local papers. It sent out the abstracts of 
no less than 121 addresses to the news agen- 
cies. The Brooklyn Eagle of Oct. 17 also 
issued a special American Board number. 
It was interesting to note some of the head- 
lines in the average daily newspaper report, 
as indicating the things in the convention 
that the public is supposed to be interested 
in. 


Christian News 


Rey. R. J. Campbell of the London City 
Temple is publishing a new magazine, The 
Liberal Christian Monthly, as the organ of 
the City Temple, the King’s Weighhouse 
Chapel and the Liberal Christian League. 


On an average 150 Roman Catholic priests 
in France have unfrocked themselves in each 
of the last ten years, and the number is in- 
creasing. The leaders among them are now 
organizing a society for Christian work 
which will be evangelical but undenomina- 
tional, 


At the end of the first week of his new 
evangelistic campaign in Chicago Dr. J. W. 
Chapman speaks of the work in the highest 
terms. ‘There never has been a campaign 
in which I was interested so fraught with 
power as the result of a single week’s work,” 
he says. The movement has been carefully 
planned, with the co-operation of four hun- 
dred churches of twenty denominations. 
Central meetings will be held for two weeks 
in one section after another of the city, be- 
sides a multitude of other gatherings. Over 
a thousand meetings in all are planned. 
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Post Council Reflections 


Now that the ten days’ cycle of meetings 
has been completed, how about the net re- 
sult? While the Hdinburgh Missionary Con- 
vention was in progress Dr. Robert Speer 
was heard to remark that a marvelous fea- 
ture of it would be the survival of the dele- 
gates. Both the Boston and the Edinburgh 
meetings began on a Monday evening and 
ended a week from the following Thursday. 
In the American city no less than in the 
Scottish capital there was considerable 
brain fag, and more than one attendant, 
wearied with the flow of oratory, betook him- 
self to bed rather than to the convention 
hall. But thus far no deaths attributable to 
the Council have been reported, and though 
not a few delegates before the final day 
trotted homeward with their dress suit cases, 
a very good proportion of survivors were in 
evidence on the last evening when President 
Burton, Dr. Day and Moderator Boynton 
managed to maintain the level already 
reached of platform speaking, and to obtain 
appreciative if not remarkably eager hearing. 

¥, * 
* 


The program this time had to be put to- 
gether on the sandwich principle and it re- 
quired a good deal of familiarity with the 
course of procedure for the average layman 
to know what he would find just at the mo- 
ment when he bit in. But even if he had 
acted without much premeditation he would 
have found something nutritious and stimu- 
lating, for no day was barren of good speak- 
ing. Naturally, the American Board Cen- 
tennial, put right at the beginning of the 
ten days, stands out in retrospect as a most 
effective and brilliant feature. It had been 
carefully arranged and proved to be a well- 
balanced, joyous and profitable commemora- 
tion. Novel elements were the intercessory 
services and the presentation of delegates 
from other societies. Secretary Patton, who 
introduced each delegate, had evidently been 
to school to President Eliot and other mas- 
ters of felicitous phraseology, for his care- 
fully written estimates of each organization 
whose representative appeared were little 
classics, and added much to the knowledge 
and interest of’ all. present. That young 
blood is being injected into the administra- 
tive agencies of the Board was shown in other 
- Ways, as, for example, the simple but de- 
lightful singing of an improvised quartet. 
Altogether the anniversary was shorn of tedi- 
ous and unrelated elements, and went for- 
ward on a high plane from start to finish. 


*  O& 
* 


The home societies themselves made up 
quite a sizeable sandwich, and the three later 
days of the Council devoted to them brought 
to the front a wealth of information con- 
cerning what the denomination is doing along 
evangelistic, educational and industrial lines 
in all parts of} this country. The Home 


Missionary Society put up an exceptionally. 


strong program, while the A. M. A. two days 
later fully measured up to its opportunity, 
and considering the fact that it was the 
ninth day of the sessions, suceeeded wonder- 
fully well in point of audiences and interest. 
The smaller societies which constituted the 
meat of this particular sandwich divided 
Tuesday between them, and utilized well the 
limited time at their disposal. 


ya ae 
- a 


Out of so much excellent speaking it is 
almost invidious to select any | for special 
mention, but certain addresses not only at 
the moment went home powerfully to their 
auditors ‘but left an indelible impression. 
Said one brother from a rural church, “J. D. 


Jones is my man,’ meaning that our big- 
framed, big-hearted, brainy Hnglish brother 
from Bournemouth had captured his affec- 
tions and stirred him to thought and action. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Jones’s message and per- 
sonality will long be cherished by those who 
came in contact with him. In pulpit and 
on platform alike, before the Brotherhood 
and the Council, at Wellesley College and 
before Dr. McKenzie’s critical congregation 
at Cambridge, Mr. Jones bore himself splen- 
didly and said the apt and the telling thing. 
He always struck the evangelistic note. He 
brought with him a sense of reserve power 
and yet one who listened to him felt that 
he was all the time in the midst of the battle, 
that he knew the problems of the average 
minister, the broad needs of his denomina- 
tion on both sides of the water, and some- 
how, too, he left you cheered and braced 
for your own task. Come again, sunny, 
hopeful brother, and wait not for the next 


Council. 
* * 


* 


The fact is, Mr. Jones ought to have been 
heard oftener on the platform of this Coun- 
cil. It was a real pity that he left Boston 
without telling in greater detail the story of 
what the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales has done under his guidance and 
that of Silvester Horne in the direction of 
increasing ministerial salaries throughout 
the kingdom. 

* * 
* 


If the size of the audience is any indica- 
tion, the oratorical honors would come to 
John R. Mott, Charles BE. Jefferson and 
Booker T. Washington, for the evenings 
when they spoke were the only evenings 
when it could fairly be said Tremont Temple 
was packed to the doors. But young Pro- 
fessor Pickens of Talladega College was said 
by those who heard him fully to equal 
Booker Washington, and apparently in him 
the negro race has not only a scholar but an 
orator and a leader. Another man who 
brought a signal contribution was Rev. H. F. 
Swartz of St. Louis, whose analysis of the 
religious situation in the modern city re- 
vealed many new and encouraging facts. 
He had gone about his task after a scien- 
tific fashion while at the same time he 
showed himself to be something more than 
an academic student of the problem. Dr. 
George L. Cady’s fearless treatment of social 
problems added to his reputation as speaker 


and leader. 
* * 


* 


The local attendance was hardly up to 
that of the International Council in 1899 
or of the American Board seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in 1885 when four large auditoriums 
were crowded simultaneously. This appar- 
ent falling off may pe due partly to the fact 
that for a time the Brotherhood and the 
women’s meetings were going on simultane- 
ously with those in the Temple. Indeed, all 
through the week reunions, conferences and 
side meetings diverted somewhat the human 
stream from the main center. But all these 
meetings were well worth while in them- 
selves and often fruited into important ac- 


tion, 
ex 


re 


Congregationalists in metropolitan Boston 
were some of them staggered by the length of 
the program, its variety and complexity, and 
unless their pastors were willing to act as 
personal conductors or expert Baedekers 
these brethren and sisters in the pews were 
at a loss to know when to come to town. 
We doubt whether all the congregations 


within easy reach of Boston were seasonably 
and carefully apprised of the meaning and 
quality of the meetings. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that an unexpected rush of visitors 
keeps would-be attendants from presenting 
themselves in person, and as a matter of 
fact in this case, with the exception of two 
or three sessions, there was room enough 


and to spare. 
x O* 


* 


But wasn’t it a lonely looking platform at 
times! One would have thought that on the 
first. evening fifty Congregational ministers 
and laymen could have been corralled out of 
the metropolitan district to show themselves 
aSe virtual hosts of the occasion. Those 
empty chairs behind Governor Draper and 
Moderator MacMillan should have been filled, 
and at later sessions, too, it would have 
added to the dignity and impressiveness of 
the assemblage if the seats on the platform 
had been generally occupied. Not all the 
ministers and laymen in and around Boston 
possess the temperament of the modest, 
shrinking violet, and even the most diffident 
among them could have been induced at 
least to once show themselves in public. 

* * 
* 


You may attend conventions year in and 
year out without finding a better presiding 
officer than Dr. Cyrus Northrop. When an 
appointed speaker was not on hand at the 
moment he was accommodating enough to 
say that he would go on with his own ad- 
dress ‘‘so as to save time.” Another admira- 
ble trait in the genial president of Minnesota 
University is his deep and continuing inter- 
est in the denominational life. Congrega- 
tionalism seems to be growing on him as he 
ages, and the fact may partially account for 
his serenity and continuing vigor. He was 
on hand the day the Council opened and 
stayed almost to its close, and in addition to 
his public addresses attended several impor- 
tant side meetings, and on all oecasions made 
his own valuable contribution to the thought 
of the hour. 


Two of the most delightful inter-session 
meetings of the ten days were held under 
the auspices of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, One even- 
ing The Oongregationalist extended its hos- 
pitality to forty of its correspondents in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and a profitable 
and enjoyable hour or two were passed in 
discussion bearing on the larger influence of 
the paper among the churches and its greater 
acceptability to all sections of the country. 
The editors and business manager had abund- 
ant reason to congratulate themselves and 
the readers of the paper on the loyalty and 
ability of this group of men who act as 
sentinels on the outposts. 

The other meeting brought together the 
field workers of the society engaged in the 
planting and developing Sunday schools 
throughout the West and the South. Here 
again the touch of the shoulder and the fel- 
lowship of the hour helped to strengthen the 
sense of partnership in a common work, and 
to promote a better understanding on the 
part of all concerned with it. Secretary 
William Ewing presided at the banquet, and 
such veterans as Green of Washington, Gray 
of Wyoming, Stickney of North Dakota, 
Herrick of Minnesota, O’Brien of Missouri, 
Bush of Colorado, and such comparatively 
recent and capable recruits as Murphy of 
Oklahoma, Gonzales of Texas, Butler of 
Alabama, Powell of Montana, Fisher of Cal- 
ifornia, gave good account of their steward- 
ship. 
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Julia Ward Howe—Poet and Patriot 


An Appreciation by a Famous Contemporary 


[Some years ago we asked Mrs. Mary A. 
Iuivermore, the famous lecturer and leader 
in temperance and other reform movements, 
to write for The Congregationalist a char- 
acter study of her friend and. fellow-worker, 
Julia Ward Howe. Before the occasion 
came for printing it Mrs. Livermore died, 
and as it seemed her older friend could not 
long survive her, the manuscript has been 
held until now, since the editors felt no more 
fitting and beautiful estimate of Mrs. Howe’s 
life and character 
-ould be secured 
from any of her con- 
temporaries. ] 


There are’ many 
men and women of 
the present day who 
are endowed with a 


dual genius of the 
‘intellect and the 


heart... They express 
themselves in philos- 
oplry, poetry, art and 
science, and in what- 
ever may gratify the 
inner sense of truth, 
power and _ beauty. 
Affirming the preva- 
lence and the omnip- 
otence of the good, 
they enter the lists 
against every form 
of wrong, mental 
poverty and_ suffer- 
ing, and are slowly 
lifting the race to 
the vision of a_bet- 
ter day, that is com- 
ing up the steeps of 
time. 


Among these kindly 


lovers of mankind 
ranks Julia Ward 
Howe. She _ belongs 


to a class of women 
who seem born to 
charm. In her per- 
son, her manner and 
her voice there is a 
gracious and_ jinde- 
finable winsomeness 
of which one is im- 
mediately aware on 
entering her  pres- 
ence. Her face is 
still lovely, with sug- 
gestions of its early 
beauty, to which 
years of noble living have added refinement 
and spirituality. 

Her conversation is enriched by rare and 
extensive learning and is illuminated by 
brilliant flashes of wit, which never afflict or 
rankle. Although a genius, she is endowed 
with a quality lacking in most people of 
genius—rare common sense. And while her 
intellectual interests and moral sympathies 
take a wide range, she is conservative in 
her ideal of a just and noble civilization. 

Mrs. Howe could not well have escaped 
being the woman that she is: both heredity 
and environment determined it. In _ her 
veins flows the blood of ancestors famous for 
beauty and talent, for love of liberty and 
learning, and if she chose, she could boast 
an aristocracy of lineage. Not only is she 
well descended, but well-born, and owes to 
her parentage her fine physique, simplicity 
and nobleness of nature, individualism, 
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strength of character and loftiness of moral 
tone. 

On the walls of her home hang many beau- 
tiful portraits. But the one before which 
a chance visitor stands longest and most 
admiringly is the picture of her lovely 
mother, of whom she was bereft when five 
years old. There is more than beauty in 
the poetic young ‘face. The solemn gladness 
of the Madonna beams from the large dark 
eyes, the finely curved mouth is instinet with 
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tenderness, and the shapely head, with its 


beautiful brow suggests mental gifts: of a 


high order. 

Opposite this picture hangs its companion, 
the portrait of Mrs. Howe’s father, whose 
stately presence and native dignity awed 
even his children at times. -A deeply reli- 
gious man, with a high ideal of life and 
conduct, and with an intense love for the 
lost wife of his youth, and the little children 
she had left him, he took their training upon 
himself as a sacred trust, whose obligations 
were thenceforth paramount. 

A merchant prince of New York, he was 
one of the wealthiest men of his day, and 
spared neither money nor pains in the rear- 
ing of the motherless little ones. His house 
was the stateliest mansion of the city, more 
famed than are any of its palatial residences 
today. Its picture gallery was enriched 
with valuable works of foreign artists, that 


his children might have an early acquaint- 
ance with art. Weekly musicales were given 
in the spacious music room by eminent con- 
noisseurs, for the cultivation of their mu- 
sical taste. The house was the resort of dis- 
tinguished men of letters and of scholarly 
and accomplished educators, charged with 
the instruction of apt pupils, who were 
stimulated by the refined atmosphere ix 
which they dwelt. 

The standard of education for girls was 
very low at that 
time, but Mrs. Howe 
received as classical 
and robust a train- 
ing as did her broth- 
ers in college. She 
was taught French 
from her babyhood. 
as she was taught 
Wnglish, until it be- 
came as) familiar to 
her as her native 
tongue. In the same 
thorough way she 
learned Italian and 
German, which 
opened to her a new 
world in literature. 
and later, gave her 
entrance to the best 
European society. 


where a young 
woman could be well 
grounded in Greek 
and Latin, English 
literature, philoso- 
phy, psychology and 
similar studies, but 
her father’s wealth 
overcame all obsta- 
cles. She developed 
a genius for musical 
education and a fine 
sympathetic voice. 
which- were care- 
fully cultivated by 
the best masters of 
the day. 

The marriage of 
Mrs. Howe entirely 
changed the tenor of 
her life. Up to that 
time she had lived in 
the society of learned 
men, who were ab- 
sorbed in literary dis- 
cussions or in specu- 
lative thought. Now. 
she became the wife of one of the most heroic 
and stirring men of the century. The thrill- 
ing life story of Dr. Howe is not known 
to the present generation, for he passed 
away as long ago as 1876. Graduating 
from college and taking a medical degree. 
his hatred of oppression and his zeal for 
human freedom sent him to Greece, which 
was waging an unequal war with Turkey, to 
secure her national independence. Here he 
performed prodigies of valor—a courageous 
leader, an uncompromising fighter—until 
Greece was free. At the suggestion of La- 
fayette he sought to aid Prussian Poland. 
oppressed by Czar Nicholas, when he was 
secretly arrested and imprisoned. It was a 
marvel that he was ever liberated. 

Those eight years of sacrificing work for 
others thoroughly developed the altruistic 
spirit in Dr. Howe and determined his future 
career, 'Thenceforward he lived for the un- 


There were no schools - 
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fortunate—the blind, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, poor children, deaf mutes, black 
slaves, prison convicts and all who were in 
any way defective or delinquent. His heart 
went out to the wretched and suffering in 
a most Christlike manner, and he moved to 
their relief as if he were omnipotence and 
beneficence incarnate. Into this  philan- 
thropic work Mrs. Howe was baptized from 
the day of her marriage. Her early years of 
study and accomplishment: were a splendid 
preparation for this new life, and under the 
tutelage of her extraordinary husband, who 
seemed able to “drive all the reforms and 
charities abreast,” her interest in reform and 
publie affairs grew apace. 

Sueh a remarkable married couple could 
not fail to attract congenial spirits around 
them. The gods and goddesses came down 
from Olympus whenever Mrs. Howe invited 
them, and her home soon became the resort 
of some of the most illustrious people in 
America—KEmerson, Channing, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Gar- 
rison, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Holmes, 
Horace Mann, Hlizabeth Peabody, Charles 
Sumner, Agassiz, Governor Andrew, Wendell 
Phillips, James Freeman Clarke and others 
of like. renown. They made frequent trips 
to Europe, where Dr. Howe’s work, 
or his celebrity called him, when 
they were received by the people best 
worth knowing, who sought their 
acquaintance and entertained them 
with charming hospitality. 

The bliss and the sorrow of 
motherhood came to Mrs. Howe, and 
sons and daughters held her fast 
with baby hands, compelling: her for 
years to a willing renunciation of 
her own pursuits. For them she in- 
vented games, wrote little dramas 
which she helped them to act, sang 
songs whose words and music were 
her own composition, played with 
them, instructed them, nursed them 
in their sicknesses and comforted 
them in their small sorrows. 

Participation in her  husband’s 
great philanthropies had intensified 
her pity for all unfortunates; and — 
now her heart grew so broad and 
tender as to include all children. 
We have much to say of the mighty 
work of mothers for their children. 
But what of the equally mighty work 
of children upon their mothers? 
Action and reaction are equal in the 
moral, as in the material universe. 

The common experiences of family life 
came to Mrs. Howe, with their disciplinary 
power. Sometimes they opened to her new 
vistas of happiness and sometimes they dark- 
ened the sky above her to the blackness of 
midnight. Her children formed happy mar- 
riages, and migrated to homes of their own, 
where they set up their own Lares and 
Penates. Sickness and death invaded the 
household and the stricken survivors closed 
up their ranks and stood more firmly to- 
gether. 

Then came the saddest grief of all. The 
endeared husband and father, the tireless 
philanthropist and reformer, who could not 
be omitted when Boston was described, so 
bright a luster had. he reflected on his na- 
tive city, dropped on the march—and the 
bereaved wife went on alone. Her sublime 
faith in the universal beneficence of the 
Great Creator, her conviction that death un- 
locks ‘‘another chamber of the King, larger 
than this and lovelier,” and her lifelong 
habit of seeing the light when the outlook 
is darkest lifted her out of depression and 
loneliness, and she turned to work, as the 
great panacea of sorrow. 

Since then she has done some of the best 
work of her life. Her essays and lectures 
are vital with high ideals of individual and 
national righteousness. Her appeals for uni- 
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versal peace open new perspectives for the 
bettering of humanity, and flash on the men- 
tal vision a gleam of “distant gates of 
Eden.” Her poems are more widely and 
better known than those of any woman of 
America. An insistent advocate of the po- 
litical rights of women, she urges them to 
study and mental culture that they may be 
prepared for the changes of the future. She 
entreats them to be constant in duty, brave 
in meeting emergencies, and to seek the im- 
provement of the nation through the im- 
provement of well-ordered homes. 

Crowned with the glory of nearly a century 
of happy, well-spent years, she is one of the 
most beloved women of the country. Women 
render her an homage that is akin to idol- 
atry, and vie with one another in efforts to 
beautify and add pleasure to her lessening 
years. And men who are brought under her 
influence learn that there are other fascin- 
ations than those exerted by youth and 
beauty, and enroll themselves her friends 
and servitors. Only those in her own home, 
who have lived nearest to her great heart, 
know fully the griefs and disappointments 
of her life, of which she never speaks. They 
have helped to chisel and polish her well- 
developed character. ‘To the world, she is 
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poet, philosopher and reformer; to her own, 
she is dearest as woman, friend and mother.” 

Mrs. Howe can never have a successor 
who will take her place. Other illustrious 
women will follow her; but the circum- 
stances of her career have been so unique, 
the work she has accomplished so peculiar 
to the age in which she has lived, that she 
must always be regarded as a leader of the 
vanguard, a brilliant pioneer. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, ocT. 21 


Mrs. S. B. Capron presided; Mrs. M. L. 
Sibley and Miss Jean P. Gordon of the 
Marathi Mission, to sail on Oct. 25, return- 
ing to their station at Wai, were present. 
Mrs. Sibley, after a critical surgical experi- 
ence, with keenest appreciation and thank- 
fulness for the help received, is full of joy 
as she looks forward to resuming her work. 
iuiss Gordon, also, after a prolonged fur- 
lough, turns her face towards new work 
which may await her in her old station, 
which she calls home. 

Mrs. F. D. Shepard of Aintab made an 
interesting address. Born of missionary 
parents in Hawaii, she lived there until she 
came to this country for education. Grad- 
uating from Mt. Holyoke, she took a med- 
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ical course at Ann Arbor. Then, as the 
wife of Dr. Shepard, she accompanied him 
to Turkey, and they worked together until 
Mrs. Shepard passed over the medical part 
of her responsibility to Dr. Hamilton. She 
gave a graphic account of experiences in 
connection with the recent massacres and 
relief work. 

Mrs. James D. Eaton of Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, described the difficulty of getting away 
for a necessary furlough—the almost impossi- 
bility of it—repeating a familiar experience 
of missionary life. As she told of a favorite 
name by which her Mexican friends are 
wont to speak of her, and gave its: English 
translation—‘my handkerchief to cry upon” 
—it was easy to see what a place she has 
won in the hearts of the people, and how 
she will be missed during her absence. 


Boston Clubs Hear the 
Message 


Two of the most delightful and significant 
meetings were in connection with private 
clubs of Boston closely identified with its 
best life, but embracing in their member- 
ship persons of widely varying beliefs. 

At the weekly luncheon of the 
Twentieth Century Club Sec. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson of the London 
Missionary Society and Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Hartford were asked 
to discuss these questions: Have 
foreign missions been outgrown? and 
Have they made more than a super- 
ficial impression during the past cen- 
tury? They rose superbly to the un- 
usual opportunity. Dr. Thompson 
said that he liked now and then to 
address some other body beside the 
“stock” congregation, and went on to 
prove convincingly that missions 
were worth while, illustrating from 
his own observations the effect of 
mission labor upon sections of China, 
the South Sea Islands and Mada- 
gascar. In his judgment, if any 
man teally raised the question 
whether it pays to take the Chris- 
tian religion to peoples who have it 
not, he felt that the very raising of 
the question indicated a lack of ap- 
preciation of what the Christian re- 
ligion really is. If one questions its, 
value to any one else he betrays his 
failure to realize what it is in itself. 
The prevailing mark of other religions, as 
Dr. Thompson has seen them at work, is 
their lack of hope, and Christianity alone 
brings hope, not dogma, but the joy and 
power of a new spiritual experience, the 
conviction that God loves all his human 
children, that he has come into the world 
to help them, that he is ever near them by 
his spirit. 


President Mackenzie developed the 
thought that missions are not the whim of 
superficial faddists, but that they were 


backed by the intelligent judgment of thou- 
sands of the brainiest people the world over. 
To be sure, at their outset, when the knowl- 
edge of the world was limited, the mission- 
ary movement might have seemed narrow. 
They had to go first through a narrow door- 
way, but despite that, they have given many 
people every element of civilization they 
possess, and without the help of education- 
alists who sneer at missions or the support 
of governments, they have powerfully af- 
fected the life of nations. 


Keep close to duty. Never mind the 
future, if only you have peace of conscience ; 
if you feel yourself reconciled, and in har- 
mony with the order of things. Be what you 
ought to be; the rest is God’s affair. It is 
for him to know what is best.—Amiel. 
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Mount Olivet, looking from Jerusalem. 


Gethsemane near the bridge 


From Galilee to Olivet 


Seventh Article in the Series “‘We Would See Jesus ’’ 


“And faith hath still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


What is the token of a master hand in 
those lines? The right words are matched, 
simply yet with power. Love is the word of 
words to write with Galilee. Faith, and 
that alone, is worthy of Olivet. For Galilee 
first makes known the near approach to com- 
mon life, the tenderness, the hopeful strength 
of the Nazarene; Olivet distinctively shows 
what was behind and above that—union with 
God, consciousness of a world mission, real- 
ization of need not to be fathomed by going 
about doing deeds of merey nor compassed 
by. speaking as man never spoke. Is it 
merely a poetic shift which makes Olivet the 
choice of names to represent that ultimate 
phase of Christ’s life centering about Jeru- 
salem? Come with me on the journey down 
from Nazareth, and see Olivet as it appeared 
when I was fresh from Galilee—see it as the 
Jerusalem home of Jesus. 


FAREWELL TO NAZARETH 


There is but little sightseeing in Nazareth ; 
a day is enough for that. But so charged 
with memories of Jesus are the life and 
abiding environment of the town that we 
found delight in roaming about at will, mus- 
ingly and quite alone save for chance rela- 
tions with friendly villagers, On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, when we mounted for 
the long ride to Jerusalem, it was a crowning 
joy to be aware that the crooked little streets, 
the winding lanes, the outstanding buildings, 
the spirelike cypress trees, the hillsides close 
around and high above, all had come to have 
a familiar look which woke in our hearts 
something akin to a sense of being at home 
there. 

As we looked back from our saddles, there 
on the north slope was the white stone cot- 
tage where a mother was standing in the 
morning sunshine chatting with a neighbor 
woman and working lace when we came up 
the path by her door—she who showed us 
about her home with housewifely smiles, re- 
fusing “bakshish.”’ Above that we saw the 
lane between door-yard walls where we had 
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watched a group of boys going from cottage 
to cottage, unrolling a long strip of paper 
whereon were sacred pictures, singing of each 
as it came to view, one of their number 
squatting meanwhile under the suspended 
scroll holding a hasket with two eggs in it; 
for it was “Lazarus Saturday,” and so they 
celebrated what their great Predecessor did 
at Bethany when he became a man, those 
metry little boys of Nazareth. Yes, and 
higher still, in full view, was the steep hoof- 
way where one evening I had walked beside 
a shepherd while his bleating sheep and goats 
pattered close behind us and he good-natur- 
edly compared his rod with one I carried 


brought from a shepherd on the hills by Lake, 


Galilee. And above all rose the top of Jebel 
Ws-Sikh, familiar now and dear to the eye 
because repeatedly visited with long thoughts 
of him who must have stood there many a 
time as boy and man. 

That touch of home-feeling in Nazareth I 
would not part with while life lasts. What 
must it have been when Jesus scanned the 


same view with the eyes of a man in his. 


twenties! Somehow the sense of sharing it 
with him, even in slight degree, surpassed 
any sightseeing for giving reality to the 
world-winning Life which matured in that 
hillside valley. 

Two or three ravines cut through the 
lower hills southward which hide Nazareth 
from the plain. Along one of these our 
horses followed a shelving path until we 
reached the expanse below. The trail we 
took was scarcely traceable in the soft soil. 


There was no sound save the low droning of. 


the muleteer. Flowers abounded. Nazareth 
was out of sight. To the left in the morn- 
ing’s glory loomed Mt. Tabor on whose top 
we had spent entrancing hours gazing down 
on the charms of Galilee, strangely rich in 
colors and seen there from the lake deep in 
the hills eastward to the Mediterranean high 
and shining along the west. 


AT NAIN 


We were heading for Little Hermon rising 
out of the plain southward; for on its slope 
we saw what is left of Nain. An hour and 


more it was raised to view, compelling re- 
flection on that mystery at its long-vanished 
gate. It is beyond my power of words to 
tell fully the effect made upon me by this, 
with the Nazareth hills rising just behind 
us under the Syrian serenity of sky and the 
spell of Galilee on our minds. It is a dis- 
tinct memory that while riding somewhat 
apart I said aloud, ‘‘O Lord God, was there 
help for the widow’s son?” Nain, seemed to 
lie there as if to challenge love’s reverie 
when one rides away from Galilee. “You 
have found him surpassingly human here,” it 
seemed to say; “do you set human limits in 
your thought of him?” 

At last we rode into:the wretched ;huddle 
of mud huts which is the Nain of today. 
Out of its weedy squalor I looked back to 
the hills that held Nazareth in their security. 
How clear and beautiful they were! There, 
at least, all seemed real and calmly certain. 
Looking on them I felt sure of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Being sure of him, of such a per- 
sonality as all Galilee certifies, what of 
Nain’s question? Nature’s established order 
is inviolate. True; but personality is ever 
the factor in any established order which 
makes room for itself! 

There is a small Christian chapel standing 
for a memorial amid ruins and rubbish and 
wild bushes in Nain. A Mohammedan vil- 
lager came bringing the key to admit us to 
its interior. Above its bare altar hangs a 
painting of the scene which immortalizes the 
place. It is crude in workmanship. But this 
picture, unnoticed by any writer so far as 
I have observed, deserves’ the attention of 
travelers because of one excellence. In it 
the Nazarene’s regard is centered on the 
mother who kneels yearningly at his feet: 
Even the young man rising on his bier seems 
to be awakened, drawn back to life, by the 
might of this tenderness toward her. This is 
precisely the interpretative touch which 
makes the report of Luke so exquisite. 
There, he that was borne to burial is “the 
only son of his mother, and she was 2a 
widow.” ‘And when the Lord saw ‘her, he 
had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
Weep not.” Then comes the great -word, 
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“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” The 
call to the young man is fer the sake of one 
whose heart is breaking for him. 

Sitting before this picture I saw as never 
before the philosophy underlying belief in 
such a deed—not belief in Jesus because of 
wonder-work, but belief in wonder-work be- 
eause of Jesus. Extraordinary sympathy 
joined with extraordinary power; love en- 
abled to have its way! 
making room for itself—this is the view of 
Jesus disclosed in Galilee and portrayed in 
the picture of Nain. 

As we rode through weeds and bushes and 
heaps of stone to the open plain, my mind 
made its way out of entangling thoughts un- 
til all was clear. I set no limits to such a 
one as Jesus when we turned toward the 
hills of Samaria. 


BY JAC@B’S WELL 


There are but two spots on the way from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem definitely associated 
with the Life we are contemplating. The 
other is Jacob’s Well. To this we came in 
the morning of the third day, over wearying 
bridle paths, passing many a scene of Old 
Testament fame, spreading ‘ 
food under olive trees, 
hearing Arab guards whis- 
tle their night-watch calls 
round our tents. 

The neighborhood of this 
well is exceedingly pictur- 
esque. Ebal and Gerizim 
rise with their ancient im- 
pressiveness about the well- 
watered and verdant vale 
or mountain pass in which 
is Nablus, the Shechem of 
old. At its eastern open- 
ing, just as you turn south- 
ward toward Jerusalem, is 
the well. 

Descending several 
broken steps and passing 
under a fragment of the 
chureh which once _ stood 
there, we came beside its 
eurb. Travelers for many 
years have reported that 
the well was filled with 
stones and rubbish. The 
chief writer of our own 
generation found it “impos- 
sible to say whether. the 
well is now dry.” But all 
this is changed at last. 
Through the opening in the 
‘heavy curbstone, the sides 
of which are grooved by the 
wear of the rope, we looked 
down into a well seven 
feet in diameter. A _ peas- 
ant silently lowered a tray 
of candles. _ We watched 
the magnificent walls be- 
come visible as the light 
went down—watched them 
until the tray rested on the 
water far below. At length 
the rope was drawn up and 
I found that it was sixty 
feet long. Our dragoman, 
speaking Arabic, learned 
that the depth of water was ‘“‘twelve meters 
when last measured.” There it was, a hun- 
dred feet in depth, dug before the decalogue 
~ was fashioned, old when David sang, the well 
by which Jesus sat weary with his journey 
and asked for a drink! It and the fountain 


in Nazareth are unmatched in Palestine for 


the precision with which they mark the very 
spot where Jesus stood. Down that dark 
opening he looked with his human eyes and 
saw that “the well is deep.” 

In the stillnsss which falls on a group 
there, one seems to hear the two voices in 
that conversation—one querulous and stri- 
dent with prejudice, the other sweet-toned 
by reason of patience and good-will. 

What aspect of the Man of Galilee is dis- 


Such a personality 


holy places. 
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closed at this well? The same as in Galilee 
—human, forgetting self for the sake of 
others, concerned in the deeper need, able to 
meet it with masterful ease. But more than 
that comes to view here. At Nazareth he 
applied to himself the words, “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me.” Here, when the 
woman, turned from pertness and falsehood 
and upraised in her thoughts by the stran- 
ger’s talk and bearing, was moved to say, 
“T know that Messiah cometh,” Jesus an- 
swered, “I that speak unto thee am he.” 
Galilee is interpreted at Jacob’s Well. 

But what did that mean to him? We 
would see Jesus as he saw himself. We 
must go on to Jerusalem to see the full self- 
disclosure of the Nazarene. 


ON TOWARD JERUSALEM 


Jacob’s Well is half way from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem. It was near nightfall when 
we descried the first tokens that the Holy 
City was at hand. They were lone towers 
rising in the gloom from the top of Olivet. 
The first storm of our journey from Damas- 
eus in the far north was about to break. 


Wind and dust drove us to the shelter of a 


Photo by American Colony, Jerusalem 
Nain, showing the Christian chapel. Mount Tabor in background 


eattle shed while the horses were fed at Hl- 
Bireh, a village among the hills ten miles 
from Jerusalem. It is the tradition that the 
Mother missed her boy of twelve at Hl-Bireh. 
At any’rate, it was somewhere among those 
northward hills, for they were going home to 
Nazareth. 

In the gathering dark we climbed the 
serpentine road leading to the top of Mt. 
Scopus, behind whieh the city was still hid. 
On that rocky height Titus and his legions 
camped for the siege of Jerusalem which at 
length razed its walls and demolished its 
The winds were in full fury 
now. Storm clouds rushed over huge shapes 
which were hilltops, over the city of imme- 
morial destiny still unseen behind them, It 
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was hard to resist the impression that the 
elements were. witnessing to the memories 
abiding there. For we were entering the 
cluster of hills amid which a human drama 
of great pathos centered of old, and the 
spiritual issues of mankind have foregathered 
as at no other spot on our globe. What 
would this world be—this world with its 
Hebrew Bible, its evolved monotheism, its 
Christendom, its Jesus Christ, crucified yet 
living ever—what would this world be if that 
Jerusalem behind the hills had never been! 

At last we reached the top of Mt. Scopus 
—and lo, the city! Its lights alone were 


seen. They glimmered in the tempestuous 
dark. The road plunged down into the 
gloom. It turned, then turned again, still 


going down. We were crossing the upper 
end of the Kedron valley. A long black line 
was raised in the gloom to our left. That 
was the top of Olivet: Jerusalem lay just 
above us, silent in the storm. How eagerly 
we waited for morning! 


A CONTRAST 


The traveler who comes to the Holy City 
for the first time, not by rail from hig ship 
off Jaffa, but over the roads 
from Galilee, comes with a 
mental preparation which 
enables him to see it in 
that spiritual atmosphere 
which many a_ hurried 
tourist fails to perceive, 
without which Jerusalem 
is utterly inglorious. He 
who views the city and its 
environs fresh from Naza- 
reth is impressed by the 
contrast. Galilee around 
Nazareth is fertile and yer- 
dant, rural, winsome in 
plain and hill, toned to 
peasant life. But Jerusa- 
lem—what pen does not 
halt for words to describe 
its hoary solemnity of 
walls and towers amid 
grim, battalioned hills, its 
pathos of endless subjec- 
tion to alien powers, its 
mystic metropolitanism! 
Look eastward. It has 
been well said that those 
fifteen miles of chaos, of 
wilderness rocks and preci- 
pices, give the sense of liy- 
ing next doortodoom. The 
region of Jerusalem seems 
to match that world-agony 
which came on the Man of 
Galilee there. 


A LIKENESS 


But immediately beside 
the city eastward, parted 
from its hilltop wall by a 
narrow valley filled with 
olive trees, gardens and 
graves, and ssamed at its 
bottom by a brook bed, 
there is a mount of singu- 
lar charm. From the first 
it impressed me as like Gal- 
ilee. This idea grew upon 
me as I roamed over it or viewed it from the 
city’s temple hill which it parallels and about 
equals in height. It is Olivet. 

Peals of bells are in the two great towers 
which have been erected of late on this mount 
by Russian and German enterprise; their 
voices, toned to mid-ocean’s boom, carry over 
the city with quiet grandeur as each day 
passes. They at last give fitting expression 
to the meaning of Olivet’s presence beside 
Jerusalem. 


THE JERUSALEM HOME OF JESUS 


Christ’s relatiens to the Holy City, so far 
as known to us, are associated to a signifi- 
eant degree with its eastern or Olivet side. 
As he came and went he repeatedly found 
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his way to Bethany, which 
is on a southeasterly spur 
of Mt. Olivet. Busy as he~ 
often was in the temple 
and throughout the city, he 
would go out to Olivet as 
the day closed; from Olivet 
he came back into the city 
at morning. Over Olivet 
he rode when he made that 
entry in symbolic state 
when his last week there 
began; on its top he “be- 
held the city and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst 
known!” And when he 
had accomplished his pur- 
pose that day, and ‘the had 
looked round about upon 
all things, and now the 
eventide was come, he went 
out unto Bethany with the 


twelve.’ Over against the 
temple, as he sat on the 
Mount of Olives, after 
foretelling the doom that 


was to come on the city, he 
talked of the tumult of 
time amid which the gospel 
of his kingdom would be 
preached in all the world. 
Over, Olivet he came at last 
to the upper room in the 
city; when the night hours 
were filled to the full with 
communion human and di- 
vine, he went through the dark out to a gar- 
den at the foot of Olivet. There the traitor’s 
torches found him. Thence they led him 
back to the city, bound and ready to die. 
When there was a conquered grave some- 
where among the myriad tombs of Jerusalem, 
and there had been a fond return to Galilee’s 
lakeside, ‘‘he led them out as far as Bethany” 
—over Olivet once more. And from the 
slope of that mount he went home to God. 
Surely there was some deep-lying choice 
in all this. Well may Olivet be called the 
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Jacob’s Well, showing the remains of a church in the arched covering, 
and the grooves worn by the rope in the curb 


Jerusalem home of Jesus. I wonder whether 
it was so because it seemed to him like 
Galilee, as it did to me—that beautiful green 
hill with the Bethany home on its side. Oli- 
vet lifts the love confirmed in Galilee to faith 
that has to do with things in heaven. But 
the place it holds in our Lord’s relations to 
Jerusalem testifies that to the last a human 
love of home was in his heart—that heart 
which felt the world’s sorrows until it broke 
with longing to draw all mankind to his 
Father’s house. 


Dedication at Flatbush, N. Y. 


The most attractive residential section of 
Brooklyn, stretching seaward from Prospect 
Park and known as Flatbush, is able to re- 
cord many marvels of development, but none 
more striking than that of the forty Congre- 
gationalists who eleven years ago, under 
pioneer conditions, organized the Flatbush 
Church. They had called to the pastorate 
Rey. C. Thurston Chase, whose service con- 
tinued nearly seven years, and in whose 
first year was completed the substantial 
structure now used as the parish house. 

A growth in membership averaging fifty 
annually may not seem remarkable until the 
achieving power of the present membership 
of 555 is contemplated. 

Centrally in this choice new city territory 
now stands a property valued at $135,000, 
its chief portion being the magnificent tem- 
ple of worship known as the Flatbush Con- 
gregational Meeting House, now in process 
of dedication. While it is not a copy of 
any particular church, it is a faithful repro- 
duction of the Colonial ideal which origin- 
ated in New England, and in all respects 
Congregational, may be said to body forth 
the most important metropolitan advance of 
a generation. 

It is constructed of tapestry brick with 
limestone facing, is porticoed with four 
massivé Doric columns and surmounted by 
a lofty towerlike steeple in white. A _ strik- 
ing feature is the abundant window display, 
each frame containing small panes of an- 
tique English glass, with wide, heavy mul- 
lions. y 

The charm of simplicity and elegance 
dominant outwardly also characterizes the 


exquisite interior. The auditorium, seating 
a thousand, is colorless except as the blue 
carpet and the mahogany woodwork serve to 
enrich the prevailing white. In so far as the 
material may be made to serve the spiritual, 
this church, in point of ‘stateliness, has no 
superior in its sisterhood. 

Fascinated by this loveliness of ecclesi- 
astical construction while yet it existed but 
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upon parchment, many eager hearts wished 
to contribute uniquely to its equipment. For 
instance, the Alsop mahogany sofa, with twe 
Chippendale armchairs and other pulpit fur- 
niture, were the gift of the late Mr. S. G. 
Whiton in token of his esteem for the first 
pastor. The American Revised Bible, to be 
used in the pulpit, is the prized gift of the 
trustees of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Flatbush. The massive mahogany doors on 
either side of the platform are the gift of a 
friend, taken from her residence in New 
York City. <A beautiful mahogany font also 
ranks among the choicest of gifts. But these 
are special instances. Such has been the 
measure of interest and devotion on the part 
of the congregation that it is expected not 
more than one-third of the cost of eonstruc- 
tion and equipment will remain unpaid after 
the exercises of dedication. This includes 
the four-manual pipe organ, ordered but not 
yet installed, to cost $10,000. It will be 
recessed above the platform at the level of 
the surrounding gallery, which is divided 
into boxes furnished with Windsor chairs. 
For class work on Sunday and for entertain- 
ments, games, drills and gymnasium work a 
complete equipment, even to bathing facil- 
ities has been provided, and a commodious 
and resourceful kitchen. ( 

The memorable service of dedication, Oct. 
2, was inaugurative and introductory to an 
elaborate series of services designed to in- 
terpret and emphasize the catholicity of 
spirit and comprehensiveness of service to 
which this church has pledged her strength. 
Throughout October these and related sery- 
ices will extend, constituting an exhaustive 
preparation for an epoch-making task. 

The honor and responsibility of leader- 
ship rest upon Rey. Lewis T. Reed, now in 
his fourth year as pastor. A graduate of 
Amherst, °93, Mr. Reed taught for three 
years in Robert College, Constantinople. 
Returning for a course in theology, he grad- 
uated from Yale Divinity School in ’99. 
His first pastorate at Cummington, Mass.. 
was terminated by a call in 1902 to Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., where five years of successful 
ministry paved the way for what his co)- 
leagues and parishioners trust will consti- 
tute his lifework. Mrs. Reed, a daughter of 
Rey. Henry O. Dwight, LL. D., long a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Turkey. 
and now secretary of the American Bible 
Society, shares with her husband notably in 
the efficient conduct of the church, and both 
have endeared themselves to a large circle 
in Greater New York, from whom come cor- 
dial congratulations. Cedi: 
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The National Council’s Later Sessions 
A Spirited and Successful Conclusion of an Epoch-marking Meeting 


The Congregationalist last week told the story of the National Council up to and including Sunday, Oct. 16, This week 
we take up the thread of the tale, beginning with the session of Tuesday morning, Oct. 1£, and continuing till the final 


evening session, Thursday, Oct. 20. 


THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


The report of the committee on the Ap- 
portionment Plan was considered by the 
Council at length, and was adopted in detail 
despite proposed amendments. In general 
it reafirms belief in the plan; provides for 
a national apportionment commission of 
nineteen in which all the societies and the 
women’s societies and the Brotherhood shall 
be represented, with the Council secretary 
and six persons named by the Council; asks 
the societies to pay the expenses of the com- 
mission; includes the women’s societies in 
the apportionment figures; substitutes so- 
ciety treasury figures for church reports of 
benevolence in the Year-Book; asks for a 
common fiscal year for the societies; and 
advises a yearly consultation between the 
national commission and state committees. 

The new Year-Book was ordered also to 
contain Brotherhood statistics; and further 
amendments were proposed, the whole mat- 
ter of Year-Book schedules being finally re- 
ferred to the Provisional Committee. 

The Council favored action by Congress 
in regard to repayment of Miss Ellen M. 
Stone’s ransom, and. petitioned for the same. 

The Committee on Federation, Comity and 
Unity was instructed to carry forward nego- 
tiations with other denominations, proceed- 
ing therein with discretion. A memorial 
from Illinois touching church architecture 
was approved and referred to the Church 
Building Society. 

The entire board of ministerial relief was 
re-elected. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESOURCES 


(Thursday morning, Oct. 20) 


“You are here to do business, do it now.” 
With these words Dr. J. A. Adams of the 
Nominating Committee spurred on the dele- 
gates to assume their full share of responsi- 
bility in the election of the commission on 
revision of the constitution of the Council 
and construction of Congregationalism as a 
consistent system of representative democ- 
racy. To this proposal, made midway in the 
session, there was no objection. 

When, however, the editor of the Advance 
said just before, “It is the business of the 
commission to put a new foundation under 
the denomination,” there was a shaking of 
heads in dissent, and Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, who naturally has an independent 
point of view on polity and various other 
things, spoke right out, “No, no.” 

The usual Council debate over the resolu- 
tions on Temperance was unusually short. 
Some scrupled at the recommendation for 
the “renewal of a campaign of pledge sign- 
ing,” and other at giving the Anti-Saloon 
League unqualified indorsement; but the 
great majority were with Dr. C. L. Morgan 
of Illinois in the resolutions as originally 
prepared. ; 

After the election, somewhat perfunctorily, 
of various committees named elsewhere, the 
atmosphere changed perceptibly when Dr. 
Adams announced, “The committee has wow 
a nomination which requires an explana- 
tion.” He went on to say that the selection 
ef the Commission of Fifteen (over which 
the Nominating Committee had toiled a full 
day and well into the night) had been 
severely criticised. ‘The committee had’ not 
aimed so much to represent all sections of 
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the country as all the constituent elements, 
in interest and viewpoint, in the denomina- 
tion. As the original nominations had failed 
of full approval, the committee desired to 
revise by enlargement, the added .members 
proposed being the moderator, Dr. Boynton, 
Mr, Arthur H. Wellman of Massachusetts 
and Dr. Raymond Calkins of Maine. 


MORE RECOGNITION OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD © 


“We accept this but want more,” said Dr. 
G. L. Cady of Boston. “The American 
Board should have a larger representation,” 
proposing the additional name of President 
Capen. 

“These names are as good as any between 
the seas,” said Pres. C. S. Nash of Califor- 
nia in answer, “but why not empower the 
committee to fill vacancies and add to its 
members as seems necessary?’ ‘To this pro- 
posal Dr, J. A. Adams strenuously objected : 
“If the commission can add to its numbers, 
the majority can strengthen itself. If you 
want men on, name them here.” 

Criticism of the composition of the orig- 
inal fifteen came into the open in a some- 
what impassioned speech by Dr. W. R. 
Campbell of Boston. “‘IT'wo men from Wis- 


AT THE BRADFORD MEMORIAL TABLET 


consin, two from Marietta, O., and two from 
Oak Park, IIll., did not seem to him a square 
deal. Dr. Uady in a second address carried 
the criticism farther. ‘What we want is 
larger representation of the laymen.” <A 
layman on the commission this morning said 
to me, “I will never resign if a minister is 
to be put in my place.” Yielding to the 
evident desire of the Council to elect the 
commission by direct vote and to give to the 
Board and New England all asked for, Dr. 
Nash withdrew his suggestion and supported 
the election of the additional members, in- 
cluding President Capen. Democracy had 
its way and the vote was unanimous. 


AN ENLARGED SECRETARYSHIP AND INCREASED 
ASSESSMENT 


Before the vote for secretary was taken, 
Dr. Asher Anderson explained how the sec- 
retaryship had been gradually enlarging 
under his administration. ‘The office of sec- 
retary has come to be more than that of a 
functionary.” He told of literary work in 
preparing the Council Digest and Manual) 
and of inereasing calls for visitation of 
churches, conferences and _ associations. 


“The secretary can no longer do both neces- 
sary office work and visitation.” 


President Capen seated, Drs. Jones and Hume of India on his right and left respectively 
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Secretary Anderson’s work on the Year- 
Book and in other ways was warmly com- 
mended by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad and others. The motion for his 
election was made by Dr. Sanders and 
amended by Rev. H. L. Bailey of Massa- 
chusetts, to be an election “as by one man,” 
the registrar casting the ballot. Democracy 
again asserted its prerogatives and the vot- 
ing was an individual and almost unanimous 
choice of Dr. Anderson. Dr. Joel S. Ives 
received the same individual indorsement for 
the office of registrar and treasurer. The 
shorter way of election, however, was ac- 
corded to the honored auditor for twenty- 
nine years, Deacon David N. Camp of New 
Britain. - 

By way of prelude to the usual vote on 
amount of assessment for Council expenses, 
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Springfield, Mass., voiced the appreciation of 
the negroes for the service of Mrs. Howe to 
them; and Prof. Amos R. Wells read a poem 
on the death of Mrs. Howe. 

The emphasis. of the afternoon was on 
Religious Education, on which the Council 
has two committees, one for ministerial 
training and the other for Sunday school 
work. The recommendations of both com- 
mittees were adopted, though the latter was 
for a few moments subjected to sharp crit- 
icism from Dr. Adams of the Advance, who 
feared to indorse the methods of the new 
Sunday school secretary, Dr. B. S. Win- 
chester, on theological and critical grounds. 
Rey. F. H. Page and Dr. F. K. Sanders both 
officially defended Dr. Winchester from such 
an attack, and the house by overwhelming 
vote sustained the particular recommenda- 


THE COUNCIL ON 


Chairman F, K. Sanders of the Commission 
of Nineteen reported that a session of sev- 
eral days in Chicago was contemplated in 
mid-December; a second some time in June. 
The commission expected to be able to give 
out their final report not later than the 
spring of 1912. He also gave it as the 
opinion of the commission that a suitable 
man for general secretary could be named 
to the Provisional Committee in a few 
months, and if elected put into the field be- 
fore the beginning of the coming spring 
conferences. : 

To meet added expenses for commission 
and general secretary, he moved that~-the 
assessment per member be made three and 
three-quarters cents. ‘Why not say four 
cents?” said Dr. Alexander Lewis of Kan- 
sas City. The even number was accepted 
by the’mover, to be reduced later to three 
cents on the advice of Secretary Herring of 
the Home Missionary Society. To double 
the yearly rate per member before the new 
officer had been assigned specific duties and 
had been given time to prove his worth, he 
thought precipitate advance. ‘‘Let’s go one 
cent at a time and feel our way a bit,” was 
the word which settled the financial policy 
of the Council. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Thursday afternoon) 


The Thursday afternoon session began at 
the same hour as the funeral of Julia Ward 
Howe. Appropriately the devotional service 
took the form of a memorial to her, under 
the lead of Pres. G. A. Gates of Fisk Uni- 
versity. Rev. William N. DeBerry of 


PILGRIMAGE TO PLYMOUTH 
The latest Pilgrims to step on Plymouth Rock, as photographed Saturday, Oct. 15 


tion under fire. After this, Dr. Winchester, 
who had been asked to speak on the subject 
of the report, modestly and clearly explained 
the policy of his office and expressed his 
hope of the success of plans for unified 
though not necessarily uniform work. 

At 8.20 the Council found itself without 
business to transact, its only orator of the 
afternoon not yet arrived for his 4.30 ad- 
dress, and so adjourned until evening, after 
eliciting from Dr. Conrad a jubilant retort 
to summer ¢ritics that the Provisional Com- 
mittee had not provided ample time for 
business. 


THE LAST SESSION 
(Thursday evening, Oct. 20) 


If it is too much to say that the last of 
the ten days’ sessions (twelve counting the 
beginning of the Brotherhood meetings) was 
the best, it was the consummation for which 
the whole was planned and those who de- 
parted before the last stanza of the last 
hymn was sung failed fully to sense the sig- 
nificance of the new order in Congregation- 
alism—a united meeting of all our common 
agencies in National Council. The resolu- 
tions of thanks adopted were ‘only a partial 
expression of the gratitude of the thousand 
and more guests of Boston and her sister- 
hood of Pilgrim churches. 

The note of general thanksgiving domi- 
nated the opening prayer of Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle. -He spoke of “these great and memor- 
able days’ as one of the high experiences of 
a lifetime. He recalled how in “this con- 
ference of brethren from all parts of the 
land and all quarters of the world we have 
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had the unity of the spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” In particular this leader of the 
older generation spoke with gratitude of a 
goodly succession in. the places of the 
Fathers ard Brethren who brought the 
churches first into a form of national union. 
They all have gone, but the church lives on 
“in the wise counsel and great messages of 
the younger men.” : 

Three of these great messages were as 
yet unspoken when the prayer was con- 
eluded, The afternoon program had been 
shortened to allow more from the local 
churches to hear the young president of 
Smith College, Dr. Marion L. Burton. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Dr. Burton’s theme was Religious Edu- 
eation. He was followed by a large audi- 
ence with keen interest and warm approval. 
The true aim of religious education, the 
peculiar obstacles to be overcome and the 
principles to be applied in making the ideal 
the real, were set forth with admirable pre- 
cision in thought and with clearness and 
cogency in expression, 

“A certain vagueness which has charac- 
terized the entire movement” gave Dr. Bur- 
ton, as his first objective—the declaration of 
a definite aim. The end of education in 
general is to create manhood, ‘There is no 
conflict between the higher education and 
the highest. The end of secular education 
is adjustment to environment. Accepting 
all this, religion goes a step further in de- 
manding adjustment to life in its totality. 
The religious teacher deals with ultimate 
motives. He endeavors to link youth with 
“the primal and eternal sources of inspira- 
tion in character and conduct.” 

In the realization of ideals there are diffi- 
culties to be overcome peculiar to the times 
in which we live. Conceptions in religion 
are in process of change. The ideas of God, 
Christ, sin, salvation, retribution and the 
nature of authority in religion can no longer 
be stated in the terms of a generation ago. 
In a measure, the modern parent has abdi- 
cated the place of authority. The old stand- 
ards of morality are inadequate to meet 
new eccasions. The lines between honesty 
and theft, taught to the country boy, need 
application to more complex conditions, 
when he finds his way to Wall Street. 

In making religious teaching adequate to 
new occasions, we must begin by relating 
“what we give to the child to the things of 
his little world.’ We must, as time goes 
on, pay more regard to individuality. We 
must teach obedience to reason, rather than 
sheer authority. We must rely for moral 
guidance, not so much upon prohibition as 
positive inspiration. 

Above all, it must be ever borne in mind 
that life only comes from life. Only char- 
acter creates character. The matter of text- 
book is insignificant in comparison with the 
character of the teacher. Graded teachers, 
all of the first grades, are an indispensable 
to the success of any real advance in the 
use of graded lessons. Religious truth al- 
ways comes through personality. This in 
substance was the great message of Presi- 
dent Burton. ; 


DE. DAY’S ADDRESS 


Fresh from the impressions: of a recent 
visit to many mission stations of the Ameri- 
can Board, following participation in the 
Edinburgh Conference, Dr. William Horace 
Day of Los Angeles used his recent experi- 
ence to give concrete illustration of the 
reality of the Supremacy of Jesus in the 
Modern World. 

The large, untouched areas on the mis- 
sionary map seem to deny the claim. The 
rampant materialism in Christian lands, as 
well as the paganism of peoples who have 
awakened to the new learning and lost the 
old faiths, are not encouraging signs of the 
times. But there is evidence of a turn in 
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the tides of thought. The spell of material- 
ism is passing, like a dream in the night. 
The soul of man is everywhere claiming its 
own. - 

If there are as yet vast untouched areas 
in missionary conquest, there is at least a 
fine strategy in the massing of Christian 
forces in great centers. Robert College 
alone has leavened all Turkey. The old 

churches are being permeated with evangel- 
ical life. A Gregorian bishop spoke words 
of commendation of one of our mission 
schools “for which a man would have been 
persecuted a generation ago.” In Adana 
our missionary is alike the friend of the 
Armenians and the trusted ally of the Mos- 
lem governor. Christ is uniting hostile races 
in Turkey into one brotherhood. 

In making Christ supreme, the church 
faces a great but not an impossible task. 
The wealth of the world -haS been largely 
given to Christian nations—in trust for all 
nations. “We can, if we will.” The great 
need is a surrender by all Christians such 
as we expect from the foreign missionaries. 
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In the spirit in which some Christians go, 
all Christians should live. 


A GREAT THING TO BE A CHRISTIAN 


All that a moderator’s address might have 
included Dr. Boynton omitted except the 
conclusion. But it was a strong, appropri- 
ate uplifting deliverance which at once 
caught attention and held it to the end. “I 
condense all impressions of these meetings,” 
said Dr. Boynton, “into one: Jt is a great 
thing to be a Christian. I felt it at Plym- 
outh, I felt it at Andover, I thought of it 
during these days of addresses and in the 
hours of constructive work in the Council. 
It is a great thing to be a Christian. We 
have faced almost every condition in Chris- 
tendom in these meetings. Let us match 
great tasks with a great Christianity. We 
live in great times. Only yesterday the 
Episcopal Convention in Cincinnati voted to 
ask all Christian communions throughout 
the world, which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour, to unite in 
arranging for a comference to bring those 
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who are one in spirit into the manifested 
unity for which Christ prayed. Only yester- 
day in the Hast Reom of the White House 
was held a gathering in the interests of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
“Believe me, the greatest privilege in alk 
the world is to be a great Christian—great 
in comprehension; great in constructiveness ; 
great in personal consecration to Christ; 
great in the grace of that spirit which shall 
enable us to go out into the world, ‘not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.’ ” 
Baptized anew into the spirit which cre- 
ated the American Board and has belted the 
world with its mission stations, the congre- 
gation rose and sang that great hymn: 


“Jesus shall reign where’r the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 

His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till suns shall rise and set no more.” 


With this confession of the faith delivered 
to the Apostolic Church and reborn in the 
church of today, the fourteenth triennial 
meeting of the National Council closed. 


The American Missionary Association’s Brilliant Day 
A®Rich and Varied Program Carried Out Effectively 


FOREIGN MISSIONS NEARER HOME 
(Wednesday morning, Oct. 19) 


Like its sister societies, the American 
Missionary Association started its sessions 
with an extended and illuminating survey 
of the fields. In fields ranging from Porto 
Rico to Alaska, 822 missionaries, 305 of 
whom were negroes, 37 Orientals, 30 Indians 
and 10 Porto Ricans have done the work of 
the Association in school and church and 
homes. More than 15,000 pupils have bene- 
fited by its schools, including 214 in theo- 
logical and 176 in collegiate departments. 
At Black Mountain Academy a medical mis- 
sion has been established; a new farm in 
connection with Dorchester Academy, Geor- 
gia, has proved helpful; shops and farms 
are being enlarged all along the line, and new 
dormitories and increased teaching force adds 
to the efficiency of several of the larger in- 
stitutions. 


Treasurer Hubbard’s careful statement, in- 


cluding not only the tabulated figures of the 
past year but a comparative summary of 
financial ebb and flow during the past three 
years, told its own story. Together with 
the secretaries’ report, the results substan- 
‘tiated somewhat Dr. Cooper’s later state- 
ment that two dollars were being made to 
do the work of three. Receipts for the year 
just past, not including special educational 
funds, amounted to $384,358.95. Expendi- 
tures exceeded this sum by a little less than 
$2,000, in spite of the fact that retrench- 
ment and economy had reduced the amount 
spent over that of the previous year without 
giving up valuable work. 

Then’ we began some sightseeing round the 
fields of the A. M. A., scarcely less pic- 
turesque and certainly no less needy than 
in American Board territory. Down through 
the sunny South, first seeing negro education 
as Pres. I. G. Woodworth of Tougaloo Uni- 
versity has to face it. Inclusive, not ex- 
elusive, education was his plea. He is as 
convinced of the negro’s need for all branches 
of the higher education as for the white 
‘man’s necessity for the same. The colored 
race needs professional “men and, in Dr. 
_ Woodworth’s mind, ‘the uplift of the masses 
comes through the trained intellects of the 
few.” lLieuce the spread of educational priv- 
ileges of every kind is bound to have its 
effect on the general social and economic 
conditions of the country. 

Our friend, the Indian, was represented by 


Rey. R. D. Hall of South Dakota, raised 
among these original Americans from child- 
hood, and son of a mother who died in their 
service. From this viewpoint he might be 
expected to speak with some knowledge. 
And he did, and with a most sympathetic 
constructiveness. Work among this suspi- 
cious folk depends almost wholly upon the 
extent to which friendship and confidence 
may be won. It is not surprising that such 
a race needs more than many a native min- 
istry. Mr. Hall has but small opinion of 
the general system of government reserva- 


Every branch of Christian effort is being 
earried on, and the evangelical churches. 
claim over 50,000 communicants and adher- 
ents. Assisted by the public schools, they 
are striving to raise the ruling class in the 
Porto Rico of tomorrow. : 

Before Dr. Doremus Scudder of Hawaii 
even began his address, insurgency seemed 
to bristle all over him. From the time when 
he was praising the extremely centralized 
Hawaiian Board, which draws to itself for- 
eign and home mission work, the Sunday 
school activities and church building, through 


; A’ BROTHERHOOD BUNCH ON THE STATE HOUSE STEPS 
To his left, Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Secretary Frank Dyer, ex-President 


In the center President-elect Cott. 


J. H. T. Main 


tions and oversight, and declared the travel- 


ing “Wild West shows” the most demoraliz- © 


ing influence, next to liquor, acting upon the 
red man, 
ISLANDS OF THE SEA 


Dr. John Hdwards, sturdy veteran of the 
A. M. A., steered us now out to the sunny 
isle of Porto Rico. He gave a rather. im- 
posing picture of its commercial, industrial 
and educational progress. hough a number 
of denominations are at work on the island, 
the field is frankly divided among them, Con- 
gregationalists having the WHastern end. 


to his picture of -brotherly unity which “is 
making Hawaii the Christian Gibraltar of 
the Pacific,” aggressiveness spoke loud within 
him. The greatest problem he sees in 
Hawaii today is the native voter, who was 
obviously not prepared for the gift of fran- 
chise. He and the other Christian workers 
have been greatly encouraged by the in- 
creased interest and support of Congrega- 
tionalists since the Des Moines Council of 
1904. 

Who knows whether the A. M. A. pro- 
gram makers foresaw Dr. Boynton’s elec- 
tion as moderator? In any event it was a 
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fine tribute the head of the National Council 
awarded to the A. M. A. as a maker of 
character, which, in this country, Dr. Boyn- 
ton declared, “alone is king.” This same 
character has been a wonderful blend of 
faith, hope and love. He illustrated his suc- 
cessive points by ramblings through A. M. A. 
history; the faith of her founders, the hope 
stirred in the heart of every true missionary, 
and its love especially as it has exerted a 
modifying influence in its work among the 
young. Dr. Boynton pronounced the minis- 
try of the A.. M. A. through this sort of 
service to our government, “unparalleled.” 
The business moments were brief and met 
with alacrity. ‘The election again gave the 
presidency to Dr, Cyrus Northrop, and the 
executive officers were likewise naturally re- 
turned to the posts which they are serving 
with conspicuous faithfulness. These vice- 
presidents were chosen: Drs. De W. S. 
Clark and A. W. Vernon of Massachusetts, 


J. W. Cooper of Connecticut, A. C. Garner 


of Washington, D. C., and F. J. Van Horn 
of Washington, 

The urgent need for increased salaries of 
A. M. A. teachers and likewise a system of 
retiring adowances was urged upon the ex- 
ecutive committee. Dr. F. N. White’s warm 
invitation from Union Park Church, Chi- 
cago, to entertain the next meeting of the 
Association was as warmly accepted. The 
session was, of course, punctuated through- 
out by the welcome contributions of the Fisk 
Quartet—Messrs. J. W. Work, J. A. Myers, 
L. P. O’Hara and N. W. Ryder. 


THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM 
(Wednesday afternoon) 


The opening address of Vice-President 
J. W. Cooper was an exhaustive and master- 
ful presentation of the work to which he has 
devoted years of secretarial service. It 
moved with force and freshness along the 
well-trodden roads of the A. M, A. world. 
It disclosed new worlds to conquer and 
sounded the bugle call to advance. 

The highest of higher education for the 
leaders of the negro race was uncompro- 
misely advocated. This was accompanied, 
however, with a plea for larger and better 
provision for vocational training. “‘No an- 
tedated training longer fits the negro race. 
Industrial arts for young men, domestic 
economy and preparation for ‘hospital and 
various forms of social service, for young 
women must be taught in the most approved 
fashion according to the standards of edu- 
cation for the whites. But no education is 
truly vocational which does not fit for life, 
as well as for getting a livelihood. We are 
to remember, however, that advance in ma- 
terial possession by the black race connotes 
moral progress. The A. M. A. school helps 
the individual to discover and revere him- 
self. A human brotherhood, each member a 
mon, is the continuing ideal of the American 
Missionary Association.” 

In the absence of Miss Emerson, secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Bureau, her annual re- 
port was distributed in printed form, but 
not read from the platform. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


During the address of Miss Anna M. 
Larned of Grand View Academy, the wooded 
ridges, deep-shadowed coves and laurel thick- 
ets of the Tennessee mountains were never 
for long out of mind. “The mountaineers 
are a submerged class,” she said in opening, 
“a class submerged in the solitudes and re- 
cesses of the mountains. Their condition is 
graphically pictured in the homely phrase of 
a woman eager to rise, ‘“‘We haint no school ; 
we haint no church; we haint no Sunday.” 

The speaker took the audience with her to 
one of the “big meetings.” The coatless and 
collarless preacher thanked the Lord that he 
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had “never been spoiled by book larnin’.” 
But he knew how to bring people to the 
mourners’ bench and “bring them through.” 
When the sermon failed to bring down “the 
power,” he shouted, “Say, sister, ain’t you 
happy in the Lord? Then sing glory, glory, 
hallelujah.” A sister sung and swooned and 
the “power came down” and some kneeling 
at the bench “came through.” 

“Congregationalism’s mission to these peo- 
ple,’ Miss Larned continued, ‘‘can better be 
discharged through the Christian school 
than through the church.” 


; UP FROM IGNORANCE 


Miss Regina Crawford of Tillotson Insti- 
tute, Texas, began her education in Touga- 
loo at fourteen years of age. With her first 
money she bought, two years before, 4 speller 
for sixty cents. She mastered its contents 
without aid of a teacher from “go to in- 
com-press-i-bil-i-ty.”” With this preparation 
she went up to Tougaloo and in seven years 
won a diploma, her motto, “Labor con- 
quers all Things.” 

In expressing her appreciation of what 
this school had done for her, she said, ‘“Tou- 
galoo fostered in me a deep desire for a life 
of service for God and humanity.” 


WALKS ABOUT ATHENS 


The scene: shifted to Athens, not the 
Athens of the Parthenon and Acropolis, but 
Athens in Alabama, with its one-room cab- 
ins for ruins and some humble but happy 
homes in evidence of a new order. Miss 
Louise M. Allyn took the audience in a per- 
sonally conducted tour along the roads that 
lead to the A. M. A. school. On one of 
them, with mud almost impassable, two little 
girls were encountered trudging on an eight- 
miles-a-day walk to and from the school. 
They went to school because they wanted to. 
The large party visited a four-room cottage, 
painted and plastered and flowers in the 
windows. It was the home of a graduate. 
An old-time cabin, with indescribable filth 
and confusion, showed how the other half 
lives. They have never learned better. A 
cabin, a little more orderly and with a calico 
curtain—a partition for a sleeping room— 
showed the beginning of the working of the 
new leaven. “We want money,” Miss Allyn 
said in closing, “not for larger salaries, but 
for larger work. If we only had the tools 
to work with, it would be all joy.” 


PICKENS OF ALABAMA 


Alabama may have more effective speak- 
ers than Prof. William Pickens, formerly De 
Forest prize man at Yale, but it is not easy 
for a Northern man to name them. The 
reputation of this colored orator is estab- 
lished with A. M. A. audiences, for he was 
greeted with cheers, and only the rigor of 
President Northrop’s rule, enforced by vig- 
orous use of the gavel, silenced the demand 
of the audience for a recall. 

In dealing with the rise of the negro from 
barbarism, Professor Pickens asserted ‘‘eter- 
nal Providence.” His human helpers had 
been used of God against their own intent. 
When the whites brought the blacks to 
America, they were serving mammon; but 
God overruled the wrath of man to convert 
cruelty into ultimate kindness. The North 
did not go to war to free the blacks, but 
the fortunes of war freed them and the 
necessities of reconstruction made them cit- 
izens. Some seemingly Northern friends 
now say, “To keep the negro out of trouble 
with the whites, undo the fourteenth amend- 
ment.” “They would damn the negro’s soul 
to save his hide,” said the champion of the 
manhood rights of his race. ‘The hope of 
the negro is in education,” he continued, 
“and the only remedy for the evils of edu- 
cation is more education.” 
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There is hope also in religion. “It is said 
that what the negro needs is not so much 
religion, we reply: Less religion and more 
Christianity would not hurt the negro, his 
friends—and his enemies.” 

“More has been accomplished by the race 
in the past fifty years,’ he said in closing, 
“than any one would have dared to predict. 
The acknowledged superiority of negro labor 
has kept undesirable Huropean and Asiatic 
immigration out of the South. But for the 
negro, Atlanta would be as much of a racial 
hodge-podge as is—Boston. 

“The race is rising to enrich the common 
life of America. Against greed and avarice 
and cruelty are fighting love and justice, the 
onward push of race evolution and the pur- 
pose of the Lord God Almighty.’ 


SECRETARY BAIRD’S MAIDEN SPEECH 


Tuesday afternoon gave to Secretary Baird 
his first opportunity to formally address an 
annual meeting of the A. M. A. in the office 
of Western secretary. ‘To the question, Does 
the work pay? I put as answer,” he said, “the 
last speaker.”’ His special theme was the work 
among the Southern whites in eight schools 
in “the backyards” of nine states, carried on 
by eighty-one teachers at an annual cost to 
the Association ef about $25,000. 
against this small expenditure! he put the 
twelve million endowment of an ancient uni- 
versity which recently appointed a ‘‘com- 
mission on ways and means to stimulate the 
interest of undergraduates in their studies.” 

“There is no such problem in the A. M. A. 
schools,” said Secretary Baird. . “Their 
students have to be cautioned against the 
midnight oil and rising at four o’clock in 
the morning by alarm clock to go to work. 

“Blood tells,’ he continued. “The Amer- 
ican Highlanders have the best of blood in 
their veins and they are of finest moral 
fiber, The submerged conscience of these 
Scotch-Irish folk, which crops out at times, 
is a national asset worth conserving.” 


e 
THE YELLOW PERIL A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


The yellow peril is not entirely a buga- 
boo in the judgment of Pres. C. 8. Nash of 
Pacific Seminary, the last speaker of the 
afternoon. “The steady sentiment of the 
whole Pacific coast,’*he asserted, “is against 
Asiatic cheap labor, and this sentiment 
should be respected in other parts of the 
country.” But at present the Grientals are 
here only in small groups (and these mostly 
on the Pacific coast); 60,000 Chinese, 90,000 
Japanese, 1,500 Coreans and 2,000 Hindus. 

To American Christianity these immi- 
grants present an unrivalled opportunity for 
missionary endeavor. The task is an easy 
one, but the American churches strangely 
neglect it. We are hindered and hampered 
by our sectarianism, ‘‘Something faulty in 
the best of us, something exceedingly evil in 
the worst.” 

But there are some conversions, and an 
“Oriental converted in America is two or 
three generations ahead of a convert in the 
surroundings of the old country. The best 
mission in China today is the American 
Chinese Mission in South China.” 

The California Oriental Mission, asso- 
ciated with the honored name of Dr. Pond, 
is too important an enterprise to be left to 
one state to carry on, in President Nash’s 
opinion. “This exceedingly important 
agency should be given national standing, 
either in the American Missionary Associa- 
tion or the Home Missionary Society.” 

The afternoon audience filled the floor, the 
first gallery and overflowed into the second. 
The A. M. A. re-enforcements seemed to 
have made good the places of those delegates 
who have gone home. The frequent appear- 
ance of the Fisk Jubilee Quartet gave the 
A. M. A. a unique advantage. Their sing- 
ing is an antidote for weariness from much 
speaking which never fails to effect a cure. 


Over | 
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HIGH TIDE IN ATTENDANCE AND INTEREST 
(Wednesday evening) 


If there was a temporary ebb in interest 
after a full week of meetings, high tide re- 
turned on A. M. A. day and the evening of 
the ninth day of protracted meetings was 
high-water mark both in attendance and en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Some minutes before the time for formal 
opening, President Northrop faced a packed 
house. The people who had shortened their 
dinner hour to secure a seat, were unexpect- 
edly rewarded by a considerable concert 
program from the Fisk Jubilee Quartet. 

The first speaker according to program 
was Booker T. Washington. When the pro- 
gram was made, Mayor Fitzgerald’s dinner 
to the colored delegation at Young’s Hotel— 
and- the importance of Dr. Washington’s 
presence there—were not reckoned with. 
President Northrop, however, equal to all 
eceasions, readily adapted himself to the 
situation and promptly began at 7.45 what 
had been intended for the closing address of 
the evening. He reviewed the work of the 
Association in its various aspects with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the race problem at the 
South and the importance of helping the 
negro in his religious life. 


SUBMERGED WHITES 


Always an optimist, Dr. Washington’s re- 
cent study of social conditions in several 
countries in Hurope has given him added 
grounds for optimism concerning the future 
of the negro in America. He spoke warm 
words of appreciation of what the A. M. A. 
had done for him, “You know,” he said, “it 
gave me my wife, the best woman in the 
world—a graduate of Fisk University—and 
furthermore it gave me my work in connec- 
tion with one of its grandchildren. Out of 
the American Missionary Association grew 
the Hampton Institute, and out from Hamp- 
ton, where I received my education, grew 
the Tuskegee Institute, so that in a large 
degree Tuskegee is the 
this Association.” 


A FREE CHURCH AND A FREE STATE 


Yhe address of Dr. Talcott Williams, an 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, although 
given while many were leaving to catch su- 
burban trains, made a profound impression. 
“Few of the many utterances of the twelve 
days’ meetings are better worth perusal in 
printed form. It showed the close relation- 
ship between enlightened patriotism and the 
spirit of missions at home and abroad. His 
conception of the wide meaning of American 
ideals is suggested in this single sentence: 


“You can have religion without civiliza- . 


tion as in Russia. You can have civiliza- 
tion without religion as in France. You 
can even have civilization and a religion, 
watched, bounded and determined by law and 
government regulation, as in Germany. But 
if you wish religion and civilization insep- 
arable, independent, mutually aiding each 


other, each living its own life, each giving’ 


strength to the other, you can only have it 
and it only exists today in the English-speak- 
ing lands under Protestant ideals, where a 
free church and a free state leaves to every 
ereed freedom, to all men liberty, and to 


each man the possibility and opportunity of 
faith.” 


N uggets 


Let life be too good rather than not good 
enough.—G@. G. Atkins. 


All roads of veracious human thinking are 
reads toward God.—G. G. Atkins. 


It requires more brains to run a labor 
union than a mission.—Charles Stelle. 


The foreigner is a bugaboo, soon to be 
eliminated from our demonology.—Dr. Kent. 


granddaughter of ’ 
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Men are not likely to stay in the churches 
if they do not find men there.—G. G. Atkins. 


I am a progressive, but I want the denom- 
ination to keep within the speed limit.— 
H. 8. Johnson, . 


If the salt has lost its savor at home, 
wherewith shall it be salted abroad.—Wil- 
liam Horace Day. 


The negro has one advantage. He is not 
bound by too much ancestry or history.— 
Booker T. Washington. 


Because the meeting house is the rallying 
point of brotherhood, she is mother of the 
days to come.—R. H. Potter. 


If the church does not care for a man’s 
body which it has seen, how can it care for 
his soul which it has not seen.—Charles 
Stelzle. 


“Go slow” is a phrase with which laymen 
try to frighten ministers. The only trouble 
with ministers is that we have nothing better 
than laymen to make them of.—W. H. Bar- 
ton. 
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The man who is able to join the labor 
union is the man who does join the Congre- 


- gational Chureh—in St. Louis—where sey- 


enty-four per cent. of the Congregational 
church members are wage-earners.—H. f', 
Swarte. 


There was one old colored man who was 
the greatest optimist in the world. He al- 
ways thanked God for everything. One day 
he fell down and a dog stole the bundle of 
meat he had for dinner. “Well uncle,” said 
a, bystander, “what are you going to thank 
xod for now?” ‘Praise the Lord,” said the 
old man, “I’se got my appetite left yet.”— 
Professor Pickens. 


An old darkey saw some of his white 
neighbors together debating, planning and 
working at some apparently hard problem. 
“Massa,” he asked one of them, ‘‘what: are 
you white folks done considerin’ about?” 
“Oh, Sam, we are talking about immigration ; 
about encouraging white folks to move into 
this state.” ‘Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Massa, © 
don’t do it. We’s got all de’ white folks 
here now that we colored folks can support.” 
—Booker T. Washington. : 


Noteworthy Documents on Unity 


The Episcopalian and the Congregational Deliverance 


Herewith we print the two important actions on Church Unity taken last week by two 


representative religious bodies. 


For a Conference of All Bodies 


(Action taken by the Episcopalians at 
Cincinnati) 


Your committee is of one mind. We be- 
lieve that the time has now arrived when 
representatives of the whole family of 
Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be will- 
ing to come together for the consideration 
of questions of faith and order. We believe, 
further, that all Christian communions are 
in accord with us in our desire to lay aside 
self-will and to put on the mind which is 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord. We would heed 
this call of the Spirit of God in all lowli- 
ness and with singleness of purpose. We 
would place ourselves by the side of our 
fellow-Christians, looking not only on our 
own things, but also on the things of others, 
convinced that our one hope of mutual 
understanding is in taking personal counsel 
together in the spirit of love and forbear- 
ance. It is our conviction that such a con- 
ference for the purpose of study and discus- 
sion, without power to legislate or to adopt 
resolutions, is the next step toward unity. 

With grief for our aloofness in the past 
and. for other faults of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency which make for schism, with loyalty 
to the truth as we see it and with respect 
for the convictions of those who differ from 
us, holding the belief that the beginnings of 
unity are to be found in the clear statement 
and full consideration of those things in 
which we differ, as well as of those things 
in which we are as one, we respectfully 
submit the following resolution : 

Whereas, there is today among all Chris- 
tian people a growing desire for the fulfill- 
ment of our Lord’s Prayer that all his dis- 
ciples may be one, that the world may be- 
lieve that God has sent him: 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concur- 
ring, that a joint commission be appointed 
to bring about a conference for the consid- 
eration of questions touching faith and 
order, and that all Christian communions 
throughout the world which confess our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour be 
asked to unite with us in arranging for and 
conducting such a conference. The commis- 
sion shall consist of seven bishops appointed 
by the chairman of the House of Bishops 
and seven Presbyters and seven laymen 
appointed by the president of the House of 
Deputies, and shall have power to add to 
its number and to fill any vacancies occur- 
ring before the next general convention. 


The Congregational Attitude 


(Action taken at Boston last week) 


Whereas the last Lambeth Conference of 
the Anglican Communion which was held 
in London in 1898 lifted up the ideal of 
ehurch unity in these words: “We must set 
before us the Church of Christ as he would 
have it, one spirit and one body, enriched 
with all those elements of divine truth 
which the separated communities of Chris- 
tians now emphasize separately, strength- 
ened by the interaction of all the gifts and 
graces which our divisions now hold asun- 
der, filled with all the fullness of God, we 
dare not, in the name of peace, barter 
away those precious things of which we 
have been made stewards. Neither can we 
wish others to be unfaithful to trusts 
which they hold no less sacred. We must 
fix our eyes on the church of the future 
which is to be adorned with all the precious 
things, both theirs and ours. We must 
constantly desire, not compromise, but com- 
prehension, not uniformity, but unity.” 

And whereas the Anglican bishops further 
recommended that for this end conference 
of ministers and laymen of different Chris- 
tian bodies be held to promote a _ better 
mutual understanding ; and we on our part 
would seek, as much as lieth in us, for the 
unity and peace of the whole household of 
faith; and, forgetting not that our fore- 
fathers, whose orderly ministry is our in- 
heritance, were not willingly separatists, we 
would loyally contribute the precious things, 
of which as Congregationalists we are 
stewards, to the Church of the future; 
therefore this Council would put on record 
its appreciation of the spirit and its con- 
eurrence in the purpose of this expression 
of the Lambeth Conference; and voice its 
earnest hope for closer fellowship with the 
Hpiscopal Church in Christian work and 
worship. . 

It is further recommended this matter be 
referred to the committee on overtures from 
the Hpiscopal Church to act as our repre- 
sentatives in carrying out the spirit and in 
furthering the intent of this resolution. 

It was Voted that in view of the possi- 
bility of fraternal discussion of Church 
Unity suggested by the Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican Bishops, 1908, a special com- 
mission of five representatives be appointed 
to consider any overtures that may come to 
sur denomination as a result of this con- 
ference. 
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Forward for Congregational Home Missions 
The West, the East, the Modern City Held Up to View at the Boston Meetings 


Under the inspiration of a debtless year 
and with two states, Minnesota and Wash- 
ington, added to the list of self-supporting, 
constituent states, the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society rallied its friends in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Monday, Oct. 
17, for its annual meeting. 

The outlook at nine o’clock, when Presi- 
dent Mills called to order, was not .a guar- 
antee of popular interest, for less than fifty 
people were on the floor of the great audi- 
torium; but all day they kept coming and 
all in all might have crowded the capacious 
Temple by a simultaneous effort. Monday 
morning, after a week of meetings, isn’t an 
auspicious time for launching an important 
meeting, but the program, wisely balanced 
and finely planned, brought the audience into 
vital touch with the work at the very begin- 
ning of the session and sustained the 
interest throughout the day. 

Two or three general inferences 
from the program as a whole are 
that it is not easy and hardly fair 
for a man to compress the work and 
outlook of a great Western common- 
wealth into a ten-minute speech after 
crossing the continent to try it; that 
some men can do it more success- 
fully than others; and that the man 
who focuses his remarks upon a sin- 
gle locality, a sort of intensive farm- 
ing, reaps the biggest crop of atten- 
tion and applause. 


FOUR DIVERSE FIELDS 


In four general divisions the field 
work was considered, the West, the 
East, the picturesque Everywhere 
and the City. The morning session 
began with an hour devoted to The 
Current Outlook for Western Con- 
gregationalism, paused midway for a 
prayer service of thanksgiving and 
finished with the annual business. 
Four Western officials, representing 
as many states; and a Massachusetts 
man yoicing the relation of Hast and 
West, touched upon the problem 
which the Society faces in’ its en- 
deavor to plant churches in the less 
thickly settled portions of the coun- 
Ae 

Dr. W. H. Thrall, superintendent 
for South Dakota, sketched the pres- 
ent Westward flow of population. There is a 
new wave movement of people on at present, 
he said, unlike the pioneer movement. One 
case was instanced of the migration of 
thirty families from one Dakota church to 
another in Washington, an extreme case, 
possibly, yet typical of conditions even now. 
Dr. A. H. Armstrong, secretary for Missouri, 
spoke on The West Putting its Strength 
under its Own -Burden. He showed that 
Western colleges are raising their endow- 
ments more and more largely from the West, 
and furnish more students of theology; and 
that eight states from Iowa to California 
averaged almost as much in per capita be- 
neyolence as Massachusetts. His tribute to 
the resources of his own state proved him a 
worthy member of the brotherhood of West- 
ern boomers, and incidentally increased the 
respect of his hearers for Missouri. 

As a econerete illustration of Dr. Arm- 
strong’s theme, Supt. W. W. Scudder of 
Washington spoke on Self-Support in Wash- 
ington and What it Means. It was a prob- 
lem of financing a declaration of indepen- 
ence on three years’ notice, with a constit- 
uency where two-thirds of the churches were 
dependent on aid, seven-eighths of them had 
less than a hundred members each, and they 


must raise an average of $2 per member, far 
exceeding the national average. A few 
churches met the challenge with gifts of ,$5 
per member, and the program for the three 
years was almost successfully carried out, 
with promise of triumph the coming year. 

The superintendent for Wyoming, Rev. 
W. B. D. Gray, sketched Persistent Pioneer 
Conditions, showing the need of continued 
pioneer missionary work, and illustrating by 
picturesque scenes from recent experience. 
It remained for Rev. Charles C. Merrill to 
show the mutual need of Hast and West for 
co-operation in home missionary work as 
“Westward the star of Congregational re- 
sponsibility takes its way.” 


A NEW PRESIDENT 


The business session was occupied chiefly 


REY. 8. H. WOODROW, D. D. 
The new president of the C. H. M.S. 


with the annual report ef the board of di- 
rectors, an unsuccessful attempt to amend 
the constitution, and the election of officers, 
as a result of which President Mills, at his 
own request after five years of able leader- 
ship, handed over the responsibilities of the 
presidency to Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, 
D.D., of Washington, D. C. The services 
of Dr. Mills and the generosity of his church 
in sharing him with the denomination, were 
acknowledged in a graceful and grateftl tes- 
timonial. 

The report of the board of directors was 
read in part by Sec. H. C. Herring, the less 
important sections being passed over. ‘The 
financial report for the year ending March 
31 showed that in round numbers the na- 
tional society had received $482,000, the 
state societies $266,000 :nd the city socie- 
ties $36,000, which, afle: various transfers 
between state and nation:| treasuries, gives 
a net total of $698,000 Sor home missions 
for denominational work. 

The chief emphasis of the report was on 
the problem of city work, whose importance 
was further shown by the extended space 
given it on the afternoon and evening pro- 
grams. We have less than a_ thousand 
churches in cities of 40,000 people and up- 


wards, ranging from ninety-nine in Greater 
Chicago and sixty-six in Greater Boston to 
one in Houston. We ought to put a gener- 
ous amount of money into more than a score 
of greater cities and many smaller ones, 
recognizing the strategic importance of ur- 
ban work. While it is primarily a local 
problem for each city, to be faced and di- 
rected by local men, the local strength is not 
always sufficient and should be supplemented. 
Greater material equipment and pastoral 
effort are required. The Society purposes 
to find a new associate secretary for city 
work to put it on a new basis of broad effi- 
ciency. 

As something of a supplement to the re 
port of the directors, Associate Secretary 
W. E. Lougee, who is to be henceforth the 
treasurer, gave a statement of the financial 
situation since March 81, telling how 
the Society for the first time paid its 
bills all the summer without tempo- 
rary loans. At present only about 
a quarter of the year’s income is re- 
ceived in the first six months, and 
forty per cent. comes rushing in dur- 
ing the last quarter. A readjustment 
in the local churches, whereby the 
gifts should be more equitably dis- 
tributed over the year, would greatly 
help the treasury and avert the cost 
of interest on temporary loans. 

The question of amendments to 
the constitution, proposed by Judge 
J. H. Perry of Connecticut, looking 
to a larger representation of the 
aided states on the board of direc- 
tors, was postponed without touching 
the merits of the case in view of the 
probability of more sweeping changes 
when the denominational Commis- 
sion of Nineteen proposes new legis- 
lation for all the societies. 


INTERDFNOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
(Monday afternoon) 


The Colorado investigation under 
the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil has borne fruit. Four hundred 
and twenty-eight communities were 
found without any organized Chris- 
tian worship. Hon. Alfred Coit of 
New London, Ct., closed a résumé 
of conditions with this hopeful state- 
ment of future: “Our denominations propose 
to forget the narrow rivalries of the past 
and join in concerted action for:the evangel- 
ization of America.” 

The plan of concerted advance was given 
more in detail by Sec. J. B. Voorhees of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America. He carefully 
guarded himself from seeming to advocate a 
Utopian scheme of church union. “Differ- 
ences in conviction we must recognize. We 
cannot serve the God of things as they are, 
unless we work according to things as they 
are.’ But among these is a new readiness 
to co-operate. . 

Where there is overlapping a considerable 
and growing number of boards are pledged 
to withhold aid to superfluous churches. 
Overlooked fields are being allotted to the 
denominations best able to care for them. 
“The policy of retrenchment in over-churched 
fields will tend to decrease the denomina- 
tional birth rate, to the great advantage of 
denominational vitality. We have begun an 
advance. We have not arrived. It is only 
a step, but in this advance we are trying to 
keep step with God.”. hy 

Superintendent Hopkins of the Colorado 
Missionary Society spoke of a recent disas- 
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ter in a village where once there had been a 
Congregational church. The ministry of the 
church in Cherry, Ill., had shown what a 
church meant to a mining community at 
such a time. The giving up of a little 


‘church in such a place is much to be de- 


plored. 
THE NEW NEW ENGLAND 


One-third of the Congregationalists in the 
United States live in little New England. 
Approximately one-tenth of New England is 
Congregational in church affiliation. The 
historic churches find themselves in an alien 
environment. The old centers can only be 
held by a policy of concentration and re-en- 
forcement. These are some of the things 
said by Rev. E. L. Lindh of Pawtucket, 
R. I., in an address on New Hngland Con- 
gregationalism. 

He .continued: “We cannot prosper along 
the old lines. The readjustments accom- 
plished in many quarters in the West must 
be effected here. Maine has led the way in 
reconstruction, and the other New England 
States should speedily fall in line. The 
down-town city problem can only be solved 
by a new form of federated effort.” 

More specific news from Maine came from 
Rey. Charles Harbutt of the home mission- 
ary department of the state conference. He 


“was unwilling to allow the West to claim 


all the credit for what was done in the 
National Council the previous Saturday. 
“No state in the Union has reshaped its 
polity along more progressive lines than 
Maine,” he insisted. In behalf of his state 
he repudiated stand-patism both in. politics 
and religion. The method now adopted is 
not paternal—giving a grant to a dependent 
class—but fraternal. ‘We can offer assist- 
ance as a body of churches,” he said, “which 
would be resented if coming through a mis- 
sionary society.” 

Mr, Harbutt spoke warm words for the 
Brotherhood movement. He hoped to see a 
new type of minister who could get the 
women by freeing himself from exclusive 
alliance with women’s societies and working 
through and with men. ‘Through the In- 
terdenominational Commission,” he said, 
“we are trying to make the rural church the 
cextral thing in the life of the community— 
concerning itself with every phase of com- 
munity life.’ 


HERE AND THERE IN MISSION FIELDS 


Dr. J. H. Heald of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona showed himself a warm friend of the 
Mexicans. They are very human in their 
virtues. and vices. They need a kind of help 
not given them in the Roman Church with 
a foreign and Jesuit priesthood. Protes- 
tantism will do untold good in raising stand- 
ards in the Roman Catholic Church. But 
this part of the new West is now only half 
Mexican, and soon the old population will be 
in a small minority. The Protestant Church 
need not proselyte to do a great work in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 4 

Supt. M. EB. Everez of the German De- 
partment told of a recent four months’ trip 
in visiting the Stundist churches in Russia. 
“These are a class of immigrants.” he de- 
elared, “who are bringing you religious re- 
enforcements. The people are poor simply 
because the Russian government refuses to 
allow them to acquire land enough in Russia 
to support an increase in population. This 
exclusion drives them to emigrate. and they 
bring their churches with them, We do not 
need to convert the Stundists, only to give 
them the hand of fellowship.” 

Rey. Neil McQuarrie of the Florida Navy 
(captain of Evangel No. 1) showed the 
need of re-enforcement in a home missionary 
army. One hundred and twenty-nine land 


“companies are bringing 2,000 families a 


week into this state. Congregationalism 
will not find a barren or unfruitful field in 
the new Florida. 


The needs of the mining village were 
brought to the attention of the congregation 
the second time in the afternoon. Miss 
Woodberry of the Woman’s Department has 
spoken and written much of what she has 
seen in Pennsylvania. Her story and appeal 
is always effective. 

It was a surprise to many present to learn 
from Secretary Carter that two-fifths of 
Wisconsin is still frontier. The home mis- 
sionary task is a great one for the existing 
churches. If its contributions to the national 
treasury are small, it is because the field 
within the state is very large and laborers 
few and funds inadequate. 

The. dark side of the Mormon problem was 
dwelt upon so long by Superintendent Good- 
win that he only briefly touched the story of 
what has been done in Utah. Here, as in 
Arizona, immigration is bringing in many 
sheep to be shepherded who have no afhlia- 
tions with Mormondom. 


CITY CHURCHES AND THE LAST CENSUS 


The city work of Congregational churches 
is not a failure, unless figures lie. By a 
careful study of the last census, Rev. H. F. 
Swartz has discovered that Congregational- 
ism has made its greatest gain during the 
past decade in the cities; that cities where 
the population is predominantly foreign born 
bring larger returns for missionary invest- 
ment of Congregational money than where 
the American born element is in the major- 
ity, and that a church among renters is often 
in as good a field as among householders. 

Furthermore, at least in St. Louis, the 
Congregational churches are not in special 
alliance with capital, Three per cent. of the 
membership of St. Louis churches receive 
‘salaries of $5,000 or over; ten per cent. use 
capital in their business in large or small 
sums (the corner grocery man being reck- 
oned in this class) ; thirteen per cent, are in 
the professions; thirty-three per cent are 
clerks; forty-one per cent. are in ranks of 
manual labor. Seventy-four per cent. of 
the Congregational church in St. Louis con- 
sists of wage-earners. Labor owns and con- 
trols our Congregational churches in one 
city, probably not greatly different in this 
respect from other cities. “The man able to 
join the labor union is the typical man who 
does join the Congregational Church.” 

“T knew that before, although I could not 
give the figures,” said Dr. R. J, Kent of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Church Extension Soci- 
ety. One of the significant things said con- 
cerning the policy of this society was the 
repudiation of the name mission. What 
Maine has just come to, the fraternal over 
against the paternal method, Brooklyn has 
long practiced. “The mechanic shuns the 
mission,” he said, ‘‘and we allow no caste 
system in Brooklyn. The older churches 
help the newer and weaker, but they all 
have the standing of churches.” Congrega- 
tional theory was rudely dealt with when 
Dr. Kent complacently spoke of churches 
“strangled”? formed by the initiative of a 
few believers who had covenanted together 
to organize a new congregation here and 
there. But a good many theories of individ- 


ual rights, once sailing the high seas, are, 


now stranded on the shoals of time. 
individual withers, but the world 
and more.” 


“The 
is more 


FACING THE MODERN CITY CHALLENGE 
(Monday evening, Oct. 17) 


It was easy to see why the men who made 
up the Home Missionary Society’s program 
carried over from the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion to the evening the topic, Facing the 
Challenge of the Modern City. The two 
evening speakers unhesitatingly avowed that 
in the city is increasingly to be met the 
erisis of the Christian church. Inasmuch as 
both of them had faced the problem in its 
lair, their verdict should have some weight. 
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Dr. H. S. Bradley of Worcester, Mass., 
who lately came to us from the Methodists 
of St. Louis, made his début before national 
Congregationalism. His address was con- 
cerned with some changes in the social struc- 
ture and bearing upon the methods of the 
city church. After careful study of the 
late census reports, Dr. Bradley was con- 
vineed that the city is fast becoming as im- 
portant a factor in religious as in commer- 
cial life. He briefly characterized conditions 
in our metropolitan centers with their ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, their prob- 
lems in disease, over-crowding, industry and 
immigration, For methods of approach by 
the city church he went back to the princi- 
ples laid down by the founder of Christian- 
ity. Whereas the modern church has been 
more concerned with the prosperity of an 
institution, Christ’s successes were all social. 

Dr. Bradley is a warm admirer and sup- 
porter of the institutional church, which in 
a measure wipes out the distinction between 
the religious and the secular in dealing with 
men’s needs. He spoke further out of his 
own experience in such a pastorate. A gen- 
eral pooling of resources and interdenomina- 
tional co-operation in the down-town dis- 
tricts he urged as a necessary adjustment. 

That, if it were possible to secure him, 
Charles Stelzle should be omitted from a 
seminar on the city problem, is unthinkable. 
The energetic secretary of the Presbyterian 
Department of Church and Labor has the 
problem always with him. MHe repeated 
some of his old-time thrusts at down-town 
desertions where the proceeds of a valuable 
property are appropriated by those who 
never contributed to its value. From his 
personal connections and his lifelong experi- 
ence Mr. Stelzle is one who believes in the 
fundamentally religious nature of the work- 
ing man. It was on one of his attempts to 
meet the working man’s peculiar needs that 
Mr. Stelzle had been asked to speak. In 
short, the Labor Temple in New York was 
that described by the programs as “a con- 
crete attempt to adapt the church’s effort to 
the needs of a unique city parish.” 


THE NEW YORK LABOR TEMPLE 


Mr. Stelzle prefaced his remarks upon 
this notable work by confessing that he had 
never hitherto spoken or written anything 
about it for the public, though it has been 
in operation six months. His description 
was heard with much interest. Hyven an 
executive officer of one of our national socie- 
ties was surprised to know that last spring 
The Congregationalist published the first full 
and illustrated account of this institution 
ever written. For details of the Labor Tem- 
ple work our readers may again peruse that 
article, prepared by a member of our edito- 
rial staff with Mr. Stelzle’s kind co-opera- 
tion. 

The interesting fact to chronicle here and 
at this time is that The Congregationalist’s 
enthusiastic predictions for its success have 
been fully borne out thus far. The propor- 
tion of attendants still remains nine-tenths 
men, half being Jews. Furthermore, by 
continued investigation it is found that the ° 
constituency is almost entirely within easy 
walking distance of the Temple. Such data 
prove again conclusively that the work is 
serving exactly those for whom it is de- 
signed. 


PARTNERSHIP OF CHURCH AND SEMINABY 


The paper on this subject by. President 
Fitch of Andover had been crowded out of 
the memorable Council session when insur- 
gency ran riot. Yet, when gladly heard at 
this Home Missionary Society session, it 
proved itself somewhat insurgent. Dr, 
Fitch approached the discussion with the 
enthusiasm which has marked most of his 
other addresses since the beginning of his ad- 
ministration. He declared that the church 
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no longer has its touch upon the choicest 
youth, but that it is from the colleges that 
the seminaries are receiving its recruits. 
Whether this coincides’ with the recent 
higher standards of ministerial education or 
late inquiries into the kind of men entering 
the ministry, Dr. Fitch did not explain. 
In any event he pressed hard his contention 
that the church and the seminary are mu- 
tually indispensable. 

To the end of so desirable and necessary @ 
partnership, however, he saw certain adjust- 
ments required on both sides. The church, 
on its side, must appreciate the teacher’s 
advances into the lonely frontiers of knowl- 
edge. The seminary must send out to the 


church preachers not only intellectually 
equipped, but likewise for spiritual and 
practical ends, the products of a free 


scholarship and high aims. 


A Grist of Council Business 


(Tuesday morning, Oct. 18) 


The departure of brethren who could not 
endure to the end did not so deplete the 
ranks of Council delegates at the first ses- 
sion of the second.week as to destroy the 
representative character of the body which 
passed upon the important measures of the 
closing days. : 

“Improving. Expect to be at the next 
Council,’ was the message received from 
ex-Moderator A. H. Bradford in reply to a 
message from the Council. The calamity 
which came to the household of President 
Eaton of Beloit College since the meetings 
began was briefly told by Dr. F. N. White 
of the Business Committee, and the follow- 
ing message authorized: ‘“‘Deepest sympa- 
thy. The National Council.” 

On motion of Mr. 8S. T. Johnson of the 
Minnesota delegation, resolutions of sympa- 
thy in the death of Senator Dolliver were 
sent to Mrs. Dolliver and the state of Lowa. 
Rev. D. Ps Breed of the Iowa delegation in 
seconding the resolutions paid high tribute to 
the public and private character of Senator 
Dolliver, making special mention of his lead- 
ership in the affairs of the church of which 
he was a member. 

The request from the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction for a ‘Social 
Service Commission” of five members to 
represent the Council, with Dr. Washington 
Gladden as chairman, was voted with en- 
thusiasm. : 

Not until it was made explicit that the 
request of the Bible Society for annual con- 
tributions, presented by Secretary Dwight, 
was not on equal footing with recognized de- 
nominational agencies was it allowed the 
approval of the Council. 

A special committee of nine, appointed to 
consider the special recommendations of the 
retiring moderator’s address concerning cer- 
tain readjustment in the work of the pub- 
lishing and Sunday school departments of 
the 8. S. and P. S., approved the national- 
ization of the board of directors and the 
alliance of the Sunday school missionary 
department with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Upon the motion of President Beach 
of Bangor Seminary, who presented the re- 
port in absence of the chairman, Dr. S. G. 
Smith of St. Paul, the whole matter. was 
referred to the Commission of Nineteen, 
whose names appear elsewhere. 

By a revision of the resolution by which 
the Brotherhood received formal adoption, 
explicit mention was made of the fact that 
the Brotherhood was organized “under the 
direction of the National Council’ and is 
now in good and regular standing as a ‘“de- 
partment of the Council.” The working out 
ef a plan for a civic committee in every 
Congregational church was committed to the 
Council’s Industrial Committee. 
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These important items of business being 
settled, the hours from ten te adjournment 
were given to a consideration of the affairs 
of the Board of Ministerial Relief and the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
Both reports were notable for an exhibit of 
decided progress during the past triennium, 
but more notable because of a brave call to 
advance to a goal in whose attainment the 
present status is only a way station. 


A TWO-MILLION ENDOWMENT FUND 


In the report on Ministerial Relief, read by 
Secretary Rice, it was noted that the Cleve- 
land Council created out of one of its commit- 
tees a new national society: The Board of 
Ministerial Relief—with as honorable, if not 
as ancient standing as the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Thereby the Council said to the churches 
concerning the youngest of the seven socie- 
ties, as Boaz to the reapers concerning Ruth, 
“Let her glean and rebuke her not.” The 
kind of adjustment. between state societies 
and the national society, worked out in home 
missionary administration, is in process of 
evolution in ministerial relief. 

The combined endowment funds of state 
societies and the National Board amount to 
$538,000. The contributions from the 
churches for 1909 were $40,824; the ex- 
penditure for all pensioners, about 3800, 
$40,042. The average pension to each fam- 
ily was $131, the maximum pension $300. 
The total gain in receipts over the last tri- 
ennium was about $25,000 and the reduc- 
tion in expenses approximately $1,000, 
largely to be credited to the gratuitous serv- 
ice of the treasurer, Mr. B. H. Fancher, of 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York. The gifts 
from the churches have fallen short of the 
apportionment ($40,000 a year), $43,000 or 
about $14,000 a year. The endowment fund 
is growing at the rate of approximately 
$11,000 a year. 


(Tuesday afternoon) 


Dr. W. H. Ward reported for the Com- 
mittee on Comity, Federation and Unity, 
seeing little hope of union with United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants at pres- 
ent, but desiring the continuation of the 
committee. His resolution for continued 
olive branch relations with these denomina- 
tions was put over to Thursday for want of 
time for satisfactory discussion. 

The joint home missionary magazine was 
approved and its circulation in every family 
recommended. 

Enlarging the policy of the Council as to 
the broader function of the moderator, the 
vice-moderators were honored with the same 
broad field of influence. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1908 were indorsed with apprecia- 
tion of their spirit and concurrence in the 
purpose of this expression, and the matter 
was referred to the committee on overtures. 

It was voted also that the Provisional 
Committee be instructed to call the Council 
of 1913 in the’ spring or early summer. 


Council Jottings 


The discussion at the first business session 
over the varied shadings of ‘Christian’ and 
“religious” threatened to make the Council 
sound like a Zionist society. 


If the Abbot Academy girls in their trim 
white sweaters heard all the fine compliments 
passed on their appearance they probably 
will not be speaking to the rest of the in- 
habitants during the remainder of the week. 


Drawing from his pocket a tax receipt 
from the city of Atlanta to H. H. Proctor, 
the colored orator said: ‘‘And yet I cannot 
draw a book from the public library sus- 
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tained by those taxes. That is what I call 
‘taxation without representation.’ ” 


One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Board deserves emphatic approval—the in- 
dorsement of the endowment of the Homes 
for Missionaries’ Children in Auburndale 
and Oberlin and the commendation of Dr. 
H. M. Tenney as the special representative 
of the work. The equipment of the Board 
is at no point more inadequate than in proper 
provision for the children of the mission- 
aries. 


The largest number of the members of the 
class of 1890 of Hartford Seminary that 
have gathered since graduation met, with 
their wives, at dinner at the Crawford House 
on Tuesday night. The occasion was a fare- 
well dinner to one of their number, Rev. 
G. P. Knapp and his wife. He sailed last 
Tuesday on the Ivernia from Boston for 
Bitlis, Turkey. He will carry with him a 
pleasant souvenir from those that met that 
night. 


On Tuesday seventy-eight graduates of 
Bangor Seminary met for dinner at the City 
Club. The graduates present included one 
man fifty-four years out of the Seminary. 
and reached from him down to the youngest 
fledgling. Rey. Ernest Poole of Worcester 
was toastmaster.: Among the speakers were: 
President Beach, Rev. H. M. Cousins, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, and Dr. 
Allchin of Japan. The good fellowship was 
one of the pleasantest features. 


Connecticut’s Democratic candidate for 
governor, Judge Simeon Baldwin of New 
Haven, was on the platform while the im- 
portant decision of Saturday morning was 
being reached, and stood up bravely with 
the conservatives when the close vote was 
being taken. Politics and polity are not the 
same thing, and being a Democrat in one 
realm does not necessarily imply that even 
so stanch and able a champion of democracy 
as Judge Baldwin will line up with every 
ecclesiastical insurgent who comes his way. 


Among the many reunions held during the 
Council probably the most remarkable one 
was in a Greek restaurant, where the food 
was served in Turkish style. The company. 
about sixty in number, was made up of those 
who are or have been connected with our 
missions in Turkey, including Drs. Wash- 
burn and Greene, President Riggs, Ellen M. 
Stone, Emily Wheeler and others equally 
honored and beloved. One of the Armenian 
pastors in the city was present, also’ the 
well-known printer, Mr. Arakelyan, who 
pleasantly surprised the party at the close 
of the feast by paying the bill for all. It 
would be interesting to know how many 
languages could be spoken by that crowd. 
but the after-dinner speeches were all in 
DHnglish. 


Quite a feather in Dr. Conrad’s cap, te 
say nothing of Secretary Anderson’s head- 
gear and that of the other members of the 
Provisional Committee, was the conclusion 
of business before schedule time. It left 
quite a gap, to be sure, on Thursday after- 
noon, and the two hundred Smith College 
girls who came round at the advertised time. 
4.30, to hear President Burton, found an 


empty hall and the delegates scattered to 


the four winds. Secretary Anderson, how- 
ever, coralled as many as he could, and the 
girls wouldn’t let their admired young presi- 
dent off without a little greeting from him. 
So upstairs they all went, into the Temple, 


-and Dr. Burton spoke for several minutes. 
It was exceedingly gracious in him, under | 


the circumstances, thus to do double duty 
and, at some inconvenience to himself, to 
postpone his formal address until the even- 
ing session. 


a 


* 
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- Other Forms of Work for the Hasielnd 


The Showing at Boston of Four Important Denominational Agencies 


Sandwiched between the Congregational Home Missionary anniversary on Monday of last week and the A. M. A.’s 
crowded Wednesday, was the little cycle of meetings on Tuesday in the interests of the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief, the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, the Congregational Church Building Society and the Congrega- 


tional Education Society. The eight hours at their disposal was fairly divided and well utilized, 


salient features of the morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 


Ministerial Relief 


The need of larger things for ministerial 
relief intimated in Secretary Rice’s report 
was emphatically presented by Dr. Lucien 
Warner of New York. His well-considered 
discussion led up to an appeal for immediate 
action to carry the endowment to the two- 
million dollar mark. He urged a radical 
change in our method of administering re- 
lief funds. ‘A basis of poverty (rather than 
desert) is humiliating to those who receive 
it and unworthy of our great denomination.” 

Dr. McLean of Connecticut believed that 
the Apportionment Plan should be applied to 
this matter, suggesting that every church 
should be urged to make its annual contri- 
bution at least one per cent. of its minister’s 
salary. He heartily indorsed what Dr. 
Warner had said on putting the annual 
grant on “the basis of service and merit’— 
not poverty. “I would as soon go to the 
poorhouse as to ask relief from the Ministe- 
vial Relief Society of Connecticut,” he ex- 
claimed. Two Connecticut officials, Dr. J. 8. 
Ives and Dr. Sherrod Soule, resented the re- 
mark, “It is not so bad as that,” said Dr. 
Ives. Mr. H. Clark Ford of Ohio brought 
in the verdict of an impartial outsider: “I 
have read the blank and it is bad enough.” 
“The time has come,” he added, “when we 
need a better prepared ministry, a better paid 
ministry and a ministry supported to the 
end of a man’s life.” 


Best Years in Its History 


“The last three years have been the best 
years in its history.” With this introduc- 
tion Rey. F. H. Page, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society went on to report, in the 
missionary department, the organization of 
1,118 new schools and the reorganization of 
648; an advance in receipts of $85,554 over 
those in the three years previous; a forward 
movement in the educational department 
and the appointment of Dr. B. S. Winchester 
as educational secretary and an era of un- 
rivalled prosperity in the Business Depart- 
ment. At the Cleveland meeting of the 
Council -attention was called to the fact that 
a change of management had the beneficial 
result of reversing a loss on the business of 
1905-1906 of $5,182.74 by a profit for the 
year 1906-1907 of $11,090.36. The board 
is able to report an’ even better situation for 
the past three years, the profit for 1907-1908 
having amounted to $17,456.09 ; 1908-1909 to 
$26,558.19, and in 1909-1910 to $830,058.40, 
or an average for the three years of $24,- 
690,89. In addition to the above profits, 
nearly all of which was in actual cash, the 


-eapital of the department was increased by 


ever $15,000, the proceeds of a suit to re- 
eover for paper stock stolen during a former 
administration. 

The announcement of these facts Mr. Page 
coupled with a brief expression, not appear- 
ing in the printed report, of appreciation of 
the exceedingly able and devoted service of 
the business manager, Mr. L. H.:Cary. In 
evidence of increasing denominational loy- 


_alty, it was noted that eighty-five per cent. 


of our Sunday schools use the Pilgrim Press 
helps. 


There is an up grade in the output of the 
Publishing Society. ‘The trade-mark of the 
Pilgrim Press now stands with both book- 
sellers and book buyers for books of intrin- 
sic merit, not only as applied to literary con- 
tents, but materially to the printing, decora- 
tion and binding.” The new and revised 
edition of the “Pilgrim Hymnal’ was partic- 
ularly instanced as one of the Society’s ‘‘most 


important books for our denominational 
life.” 

Concerning the national paper the report 
says: 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
has continued under the same editorial man- 
agement as before. Constant endeavors 
have been made to reach and maintain the 
highest standards in religious journalism 
and to conserve and promote the interests of 
our denomination throughout the country. 

During the past year the Church News 
Supplement has been published monthly, and 
has been received with such large favor as 
to indicate that it is performing a distinct 
service to our churches. The Society con- 
siders that it holds 7'he Congregationalist in 
trust for the denomination, and every effort 
is being made to administer this trust so as 
to secure the very largest and broadest ad- 
vantages which can come to all the churches 
of our denomination through a great national 
paper. 

The addresses of Secretary Ewing and 
Field Sup.rintendents Fisher of the Pacific 
Coast and Stickney of the Northwest gave 
as much fact and fuel for missionary fires 
as any given under the department of home 
missions during the meetings of Council and 
societies. No class of ministers deserve or 
receive more in honor than those who plant 
our Sunday schools. These men are the 
fathers and founders of most of our new 
churches. 


- The Building Society 
(Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 18) 


Always the best yet, but far behind our 
opportunities, is the familiar report of- the 
Church Building Society which had part of 
the right of way on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening. Sec. C. H. Richards, D.D., re- 
ported triennial receipts of $827,000, with 
calls on hand at present for more than $200,- 
000 worth of new assistance if it were pos- 
sible to grant it. Income is increasing but 
the field develops more rapidly. In the three 
years 285 churches and 89 parsonages have 
been erected with this- Society’s aid, while 
the total record to date is 4,120 churches 
and 1,079 parsonages. 

Two valuable addresses were given, by 
Dr. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta and Dr. W. E. 
Barton of Oak Park. Dr. Proctor’s text 
was, The Hour is Come, and his theme the 
need of institutional churches for the 
negroes. In a characteristic address he 
named four arguments for strengthening his 
plea. In the South as elsewhere the cities 
are the critical field. There the inflamma- 
ble elements of both races congregate. The 
South is moving mightily for prohibition, 
and the saloon is the only club house for the 
negro, 


Prohibition is a negative movement. Snub- 


Our report picks out the 


stitute for the open saloon the open church. 
More than this, the color line is strictly 
drawn in libraries and similar institutions, 
and for social needs the open church is 
desirable. The old churches have failed in 
morality and adaptability, and a new all- 
round agency is imperative. Put in ten 
cities $25,000 each for institutional negro 
churches and an equal amount for similar 
white churches, and it will do more for the 
South than anything since the Hmancipation 
Proclamation. 

Dr. Barton spoke on Beauty and Utility 
of Church Architecture, in which he desired 
to see sincerity, as Ruskin would have de- 
fined it, outside suggesting inside and each 
true to the other. He defined the Gothic as 
the most beautiful style of church archi- 
tecture in the world, having only three de- 
fects—one can’t see in it, nor hear in it, nor 
preach in it. His especial point of empha- 
sis was his desire to have the Society adopt 
the policy of refusing to aid churches that 
will not adopt worthy plans for convenient 
and beautiful churches, not necessarily ex~ 
pensive, and he urged that the Society issue 
books of sueh plans for churches intending 
to build. 


Education Society 
(Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 18) 


The Congregational Education Society had 
its innings the latter part of Tuesday after- 
noon and the first part of the evening. Sec- 
retary WH. 8S. Tead first presented the usual 
triennial statement, indicating that $219,000 
had been distributed in aid to five colleges, 
eighteen academies, twelve schools and 661 
students who are preparing for the ministry. 
He touched briefly upon several phases of 
the Society’s works, among them the new 


.question of denominational loyalty on the 


part of certain institutions tempted by the 
Carnegie pension fund to repudiate denom- 
inational ties, and the opportunity of enter- 
ing the state universities with a church home 
and pastor for Congregational students. 

Following the secretary came three men 
from the field giving addresses upon our 
Mexican, Mormon and German work. Rev. 
J. H. Heald described his New Mexican field 
as older than New BHngland, but far behind 
because it is the land of manana, tomorrow. 
and poco tiempe, wait a while. The terri- 
tory has always been regarded as an asset 
for politicians rather than a task for states- 
men. Since 1880 we have been doing mis- 
sionary work which now is manifested in 
four directions, manual, mental, medical 
and moral, Congregationalism has always 
been noted for higher education, but in New 
Mexico it is noted for lower education, a 
much harder task. 

Rey. S. H. Goodwin of Utah took up his 
line of thought interrupted by the time limit 
in the home missionary meeting, and em- 
phasized the point that people can be loved 
into the Kingdom of God. He illustrated 
the danger to young Gentiles in Utah under 
the system of religion classes. Religious in- 
struction in the public schools is forbidden, 
but directly after school these religion 
classes go into session without intermission. 
Mormon attendance is practically compul- 
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sory, and fear of ostracism keeps many of 
the Gentile children in their seats to receive 
with their playmates the Mormon instruc- 
tion. The influence of the hierarchy was 
used recently, and supposedly with success, 
in securing a revision of Hart’s American 
History in the chapters dealing with the 
rise of the Mormons. Our four schools in 
the great commonwealth are so many points 
of light and influence, and other communi- 
ties are anxious for similar institutions. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
by Pres. N. C. Hirschy of Redfield College, 
South Dakota, who is in the midst of a 
large colony of Russian Germans to whom 
the college ministers. He reviewed briefly 
the history of these German colonies in Rus- 
sia, new pilgrims later to the Western land. 
They are a people of thrift, industry, perse- 
verance, with a passion for church privi- 
leges. There are 200 congregations, with 
11,000 people, desirable settlers, welcoming 
the freedom of Congregationalism. Redfield 
College has a larger proportion of its grad- 
uates engaged in religious work than any 
other college. It is a bi-lingual institution 
which might be polyglot if money were avail- 
able for enlargement to reach the Swedes and 
other envirening nationalities. That these 
Germans appreciate Redfield is shown by 
their undertaking to raise $50,000 for the 
endowment fund. That it is doing a good 
work is proved by J. J. Hill’s pledge of an 
equal amount; and the president uttered the 
oft-heard, wistful cry of college presidents 
that he might be free to teach and not to 
raise funds. 


The Church and the Ministry 


(Tuesday evening, Tremont Temple) 


The sight upon the platform, as the open- 
ing hyma was being sung, of that splendid 
quartet—lusty in song as well as mighty in 
speech—Beale of Milwaukee, Woodrow of 
Washington, Van Horn of Seattle and Pet- 
ter of Hartford, raised high expectations for 
the evening’s program and these were not 
disappointed. 

Under the spell of their eloquence those 
who had heard to the seeming limit of ap- 
propriation, listened with delight and gained 
refreshment for the next two days of the 
prolonged meetings. 

Dr. C. H. Beale gave the ministers pres- 
ent a new sense of the dignity and present 
opportunity of their calling. The mission 
of the Education Society gained new pres- 
tige as he showed the present demand for 
trained leadership. He spoke of what lead- 
ership in other lines meant, but counted it 
Jess than leadership in the church of today. 
“To be a minister in the church, at the cen- 
ter of all communal life, is to do the greatest 
work of all. There is. no shorter path to 
power and influence than through the min- 
istry.”’ 

Dr. S. H. Woodrow (introduced by Mod- 
erator Boynton as the new president of the 
Home Missionary Society) spoke in behalf 
of those in the ministry who “have fought 
a good fight, but have not finished their 
course.” He dwelt in beginning on the es- 
sential dignity of the minister’s office. He 
advocate! better business methods both in 
the support of ministers in active service 
and ministers when compelled to retire from 
the active pastorate. A sustentation fund 
to make the minimum salary $1,000 he be- 
lieved one of the next movements to be 
undertaken by the denomination. After 
active service, an adequate pension system 
should be provided. It is a great reproach 
‘that ‘soulless corporations” should be ahead 
of Christian churches in a pension system 
for their servants. 

The man “from the rim of the continent” 
who represented the Sunday School Society, 
Dr. F. J. Van Horn of Washington, did not 
plead so much for more Sunday schools as 
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for better. ‘Where we plant a Sunday 
school,” he said, “it should be the best in the 
world, and we are equipped to furnish it.” 
His address showed the open mind to new 
aspects of truth. He is neither afraid of 
the higher critic nor the socialist.” The 
Christian Church has sowed the social teach- 
ings of Jesus and is reaping Socialism, not 
this man’s brand or that, but Christian 
Socialism,” but he is not willing to’ abate 
any claim as to the authority of the Bible, 
the worth of dogmatic teaching to the young 
and the gospel truth of the hymns that con- 
nect salvation with the blood shed for the 
remission of sins. 

The Society which helps to build our 
churches has seldom had a more persuasive 
advocate than Dr. Rockwell H. Potter of 
Center Chureh, Hartford. Only a man 
who knows an historic church with a great 
history could so adequately interpret the 
place of the meeting house in the com- 
munity. “The meeting house in America,” 
he said, “as the home of the Christian 
church, is the mother of all those institu- 
tions which exist for the healing of human 
hearts and the ennobling of human life. 
Even the town hall and the state house, now 
grown great and rich as centers of civic life, 
do in our land confess their filial allegiance 
to the simple meeting house. 

“Let not the children forget their mother. 
Civics, education, philanthropy and reform 
were all born in the meeting house.’’ There- 
fore the neglected meeting house; the village 


without a church spire and wide districts in 


a city unchurched, ought not to be. 

“Men, perhaps, can worship elsewhere, 
but they don’t. In the meeting house we 
have the only place where man meets man 
as brother and nothing else. We plead for 
the meeting house as the rallying place for 
human brotherhood.” 


A Business Man to His Pastor 


Your business is religion, and you ought 
to know a great deal about it, if not all, yet 
very often when I go to church to find out 
something about religion in its relation to 
me, you give me the same stuff about busi- 
ness and politics every fellow on the street 
talks to me and every newspaper is filled 
with; of course you phrase it a little better, 
and you try to connect it with some high 
ideals, but it is just the same stuff, and I 
want a rest from it; I want to hear some- 
thing about a bigger and better side of my 
own nature, if I have such a thing. 

If you will show me that I am a son of 
God and that I can and should live up to the 
relationship, I think I have sense enough to 
apply it and become a pretty decent son of 
man of myself. Have you anything in reli- 
gion that is as real to you as leather is to 
me? 

I want you to be a good citizen, I want 
you to go out and mix in with the polities 
of this town and so far as you can help to 
make things clean, but don’t neglect your 
business to do it, don’t turn your church 
into a caucus. If I were to treat my busi- 
ness as you do yours, neglect it to talk poli- 
tics during business hours, and let every lit- 
tle rump convention come in and hold a 
session here, I should be in bankruptey in 
thirty days, and not only lose my business 
but lose all the political influence for good 
I possess. 

To me life is bigger than the next con- 
gressman from our district; he may through 
the neglect of our people be a good for noth- 
ing; but this country is not going to the dogs 
because a few of us make fools of ourselves. 
And I know I shall work harder at the polls 
and make my business more decent, if you 
give me a rest once a week from this ever- 
lasting grind, and show me a vision of a good 
God and a redeemed humanity.’—Univer- 
salist Leader. ; 
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Closet and Altar 


THOU KNOWEST US ALTOGETHER 


There is no creature that is not manifest 
in his sight: but all things are naked and 
laid open before the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do.—Heb. 4: 13. 


We are drawn to Christ by the deep and 
restful sense that we are known. Here is a 
man who understands us thoroughly; who 
knows what we most need and what we 
crave for. And it is in response to that— 
which is the gospel call—that we turn our 
back on the grave as Mary did, to find at 
our side One who has conquered death, and 
who lives to be our Friend for evermore.— 
G. H. Morrison. 


Never will his righteous anger make him 
unfair te us, make him forget that we are 
dust.— George MacDonald. 


Searcher of hearts, to thee are known 
The inmost secrets ef my breast; 
At home, abroad, in crowds, alone, 
Thou mark’st my rising and my rest, 
My thoughts far off, through every maze, 
Source, stream and issue—all my ways. 


How precious are thy thoughts of peace, 
O God, to me! how great the sum! 
New every morn, they never cease ; 
They were, they are and yet shall come, 
In number and in compass, more 
Than ocean’s sand, or ocean’s shore. 


Search me, O God, and know my heart, 
Try me, my secret soul survey, 
And warn thy servant to depart 
From every false and evil way; 
So shall thy truth my guidance be ~ 
To life and immortality. 
—James Montgomery. 


Our thoughts are often worse than we 
are, just as they are often better than we 
are. And God sees us as we are altogether, 
not in separate feelings or actions, as our 
fellowmen see us. We are always doing 
each other injustice and thinking better or 
worse of each other than we deserve, be- 
cause we only hear and see separate words 
and actions. We don’t see each other’s whole 
nature.—George Eliot. 


Such a man only feareth the eyes of man 
and knoweth not that the eyes of the Lord 
are ten thousand times brighter than the 
sun, beholding all the ways of men and con- 
sidering the most secret parts. He knew all 
things ere they were created: so also after 
they were perfected he looked upon all.— 
Jesus, Son of Sirach. 


O God who knowest us altogether 
and yet hast loved us with an ever- 
lasting love, with thee would we take 
refuge from our fears. What shall 
seoarate us from thee, who hast sent 
thy Son to draw us to thyself and 
given us our inheritance in thy house 
forever? We thank thee that thou 
hast left us no way of escape from 
thy presence. For there is our joy 
and confidence and thou alone art the 
true home of our souls. We confess 
our unfiltal lives which have so often 
caused thy just anger. We return to 
thee for the strength and courage 
which can only come from thee. Our 
Father! let thy will be done in the 
world of our hearts and by all thy 
children. And let the coming of thy 
kingdom change these sorrows of hu- | 
manity into rich and abiding joy. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Three B’s in the Cupola 


BY ELIZABETH K, HALL 


Both were christened Elizabeth, but one 
was known as Betty and the other as Bess. 
They lived on the same street, went to the 
same school, rejoiced in birthdays so near 
that, as Betty said, ‘“‘We’re within eleven 
days of being twins.” And they were so 
inseparably friendly that one was seldom 
seen anywhere without the other. 

Unclé Tom, Betty’s Uncle Tom, called 
them ‘an Hlizabethan duet,” although 
neither Betty nor Bess quite understood 
what he meant by it. 

So it chanced that Bess was not surprised 
one day, just as the bell rang at the close of 
recess, to hear Betty say: 

“Bess, Bess, can you? Oh, do say you 
‘ean come over to my house after school! 
Mother says we may play in the cupola.” 

I think Betty called it “‘cupalo,” but then 
it didn’t matter in the least, for Bess knew 
she meant the little house on top of the big 
house where one could overlook all the city, 
and even catch a glimpse of the ships in the 
harbor, and which was surely the loftiest, 
airiest playhouse that ever two small 
maidens had. 

“Of course I'll come. 
may I bring Beth?” 

Betty’s face fell. 

“T sup-pose so,” hesitatingly. “But I can’t 
see, Bess, why you like that quiet little thing 
so much. Why, she sits for the longest time 
and never says a word, and if you ask her 
a question she seems really scared. She 
hasn’t a friend in school but you.” 

“T know it,” said Bess, frankly; that’s 


And Betty, dear, 


why I like to give her a good time once in a, 


while. And I know she will think the cupola 
the loveliest place if she can only once see 
it. It seems sort of selfish, don’t you think 
so, for just us two to enjoy it?” 

“P’raps.. Oh, well, of course she can come 
if you want her,” was Betty’s somewhat 
grudging consent. And she added to her- 
self : 5 

“It will spoil everything. I do wish Bess 
could be satisfied to play with only me.” 

But Betty was not one to harbor unpleas- 
ant thoughts long. Her spirits rose as the 
three skipped home from school that pleas- 
ant spring afternoon. And up in the cupola, 
as they divided the small space into apart- 
ments and began to set up housekeeping with 
their dolls and furniture, there seemed not a 
cloud in the horizon, 

It was certainly an ideal place for apart- 
ment life. The big house beneath seemed 
very far away, for not a sound came up 
through the dim old attic to their lofty 
perch; and from the windows one looked 
into the tops of the elm trees, lovely now in 
their tender new greens, where robins, too, 
were setting up housekeeping. 

The five windows of the cupola extended 
from ceiling almost to the floor. Between 
two of them was nailed a warning notice: 

“For fresh air lower the windows from 


the top. Never push them up from the bot- - | 


tom.” 

And this caution was a wise one, for the 
_roof of the three-story house had a steep 
slant, and it made one tremble to think what 
might happen with windows up and several 
active small people inside. : 

The quiet little girl read the notice, and 
shivered a little as she looked out over the 
steep roof. 

“Of course we never play here with them 
up,” said Betty. “Mother always says, ‘As 


soon as you get all your things up there, 


shut the trap-door so no one can fall through, 
and remember about the windows.’ We're 
not likely to forget, we’ve heard it so many 
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For the Children 


times,” she added rather scornfully. 

The quiet little girl smiled shyly, but said 
never a word. 

“She’s. positively stupid,” said Betty to 
herself as she turned to the dolls. 

“Arabella is hungry,” announced Bess, as 
she placed her favorite doll in a chair at the 
tiny table. ‘Is there anything to eat?” 

“Certainly,” said hostess Betty, aud with 
great importance she proceeded to uncover a 
box she had earried carefully. 

“Something for Arabella and the other 
children,’ laying on the table some small 
paper plates decorated with most natural 
and appetizing vegetables and poultry. 

“And something for us, too,” triumphantly, 
as she opened a neatly wrapped napkin and 
disclosed twelve lovely crisp cookies, 

A mysterious long package proved to be a 
bottle of lemonade with three small glasses 
inverted over the neck. And this left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

The dollies seemed to enjoy the feast al- 
though, strange to say, the plates before 
them remained quite full. Not so their 
mothers. The cookies and lemonade had 
quite disappeared while Arabella continued 
to gaze pensively at the plump turkey on its 
paper platter before her. 

“Once,” said Betty, ‘““when I was up here, 
there was an alarm of fire; and you should 
have seen the hook and ladder truck and the 
steamer go tearing down the street. And 
away down on Charter Street I could see the 
flames coming out the roof of a barn. It 
seemed as if the firemen would never get 
there, for up here the distance looked such 
a little one. But they did, and worked hard. 
And finally the roof fell in and such a blaze 
as it made! I wish you could have seen it. 
And a few weeks ago when the comet could 
be seen in the early morning, Mother set 
her alarm clock, and we put on our wrappers 
and came up here and sat a long time watch- 
ing it—a bright star with a long trail of 
light streaming from it.” 

“Wvery house should have a cupola,” re- 
marked Bess, a trifle enviously. ‘My sakes! 
But it’s beginning to blow,” as a strong breeze 
ruffled Arabella’s flaxen locks and blew the 
doll’s tablecloth quite across the apartment. 

“JT should say so,” exclaimed Betty. 
“Why, it’s a gale,” as another gust tore 
loose a blind and sent it swinging against a 
window. “That blind must be fastened 
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back.” And under the very shadow of the 
warning notice, she proceeded to raise the 
window. 

“Oh, you mustn’t!” gasped the quiet little 
girl, laying a hand on her arm. It was 
really the first word she had uttered. 

All Betty’s old dislike seemed to rush back 
as she felt the timid touch; and it was with 
her grandest manner that she said: 

“Tt?s my house. I shall do as I think 
best. Hold my skirts, Bess.” And she 
leaned out to fasten the unruly blind. 

Bess obeyed, but her clutch was a nervous 
one, and when there came another fierce gust 
of wind that swung the blind back, she felt 
a sudden twitch of the skirts and, to her 
horror, saw Betty’s slight figure swing out 
on the roof. Over and over she rolled, and, 
oh, dear! I never could have told you about 
it had there not been a big, generous, old 
ehimney in her path. Against that she 
rolled and stopped—a sadly frightened but 
quite unharmed Betty. 

When she realized what had happened, 
Bess sprang for the trap-door, with the 
thought uppermost of calling Betty’s mother; 
but the quiet little girl held her back. 

“Stop!” she said. “It will frighten her 
so. Wait just a minute.” And she disap- 
peared down the trap-door. 

“Oh, Bess, what shall I do? I never, 
never, never can get back,” wailed Betty. 
“And what will Mother say?” 

Bess, although frightened—as she said 
after it was over—‘‘out of her wits,” tried 
to cheer her friend. 

“Don’t you think, Betty dear, you could 
crawl back, very carefully, on your hands 
and knees?” 

“Never! The slates are as slippery as 
glass,” moaned poor Betty. 

“Yes, you can, if you tie this around your 
waist,” called a cheerful voice from the 
window. Was it possible it belonged to the 
quiet little girl? 

“Careful—now! Ill shut the other end 
down in the trap-door, and Bess will sit on 
it. Fasten the rope tight, then take hold of 
it and just crawl back, hand over hand. I’ll 
be here to reach out and take hold as soon 
as you are near enough.” And with many 
more encouraging words, she talked and per- 
suaded the frightened little girl to venture. 
In a few minutes Betty was safe again in- 
side the cupola. And then she cried: 


\ 
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The Christian Express Company 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


You all know about the American Dx- 
press Company ,and the others like it. 
Some of these are quite old, but none can 
compare with the Christian Express Com- 
pany which was formed long before any 
other. Some people wished to send a 
present to a friend of theirs in a distant 
land. About ten years before he had 
visited their city and done them a great 
deal of good. Although they had seen 
him only a few times in the years since, 
they were very loyal to him, and he had 
a warm feeling of love for them. He had 
been accused unjustly and now yas ‘a 
prisoner, hundreds.of miles away. 

Their prescat was carried by a man 
named HWpaphroditus, who when he de- 
livered to Paul in Rome the gift from the 
chureh at Philippi, did the work of the 
Christian Express Company. The com- 
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pany had been in existence even before 
this, for the Philippians had sent him 
gifts before and Paul himself had car- 
ried the contributions of the churches to 
the poor in Jerusalem. 

This company has been doing a tre- 
mendous business ever since those days. 
It has only two rules. The first is that 
it carries nothing but presents that are 
freely given in love. It never will take any- 
thing that is bought and sold. The sec- 
ond rule is that it never charges anything 
for carrying these gifts. 

Whenever any one brings a present 
from one person to another and charges 
nothing for carrying it, he connects him- 
self with this company. The next time 
you do a service of this sort, boys and 
girls, say to yourselves, ‘““Now we are the 
Christian Express Company.” 
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“Oh, how did you come to think of that 
rope, and where did you find it?” 

“T noticed it under the stairs as we came 
up,” said the quiet little girl, who was evi- 
dently observing as well as quiet. 


“It was dear in you,” said Betty, tear- 


fully, as she hugged her. “And brave, too. 
Now Mother need never know.” 

At that the quiet little girl showed that 
she really was brave, as Betty said, for she 
suggested quickly : 
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“Suppose we go right downstairs and tell 
her all about it.” 

And they did. And although the cupola 
was forbidden ground as a playroom after 
that, yet I think Betty did not regret it; 
and her respect and love for quiet little 
Beth grew and grew and never stopped until 
the friendly duet became a friendly trio. 
Where people once said, “There go the two 
B’s,” now it was, “Here come the three B’s 
—Betty, Bess and Beth.” 


The Autumn Mohonk Conference 


By A. 


The United States Government has under- 
taken a distinct work of developing the men- 
tal and moral capacity of several peoples 
who by one way or another have become its 
wards. ‘These peoples are the American In- 
dians, the Hawaiians, the Filipinos and the 
Porto Ricans. In no ease has this respon- 
sibility been sought by the American people. 
They assume of necessity the care of the 
Indians and the Hawaiians by treaties. 
Porto Rico fell to them by conquest and the 
Philippines by purchase. 

It is of prime importance that American 
citizens who share in these tasks should 
know what they are doing and what they 
are expected to do. ‘T'o extend this knowl- 
edge Mr. A. K. Smiley and his brother, pro- 
prietors of the well-known Lake Mohonk 
House, in the Shawangunk Mountains be 
yond the Hudson River, have done great 
service. For twenty-eight years they have 
annually invited, from all parts of the 
United States and from its dependent peo- 
ples, carefully selected guests to the number 
of about 300 to spend four days in studying 
conditions through papers, addresses and dis- 
cussions. The value of these studies has 
been much increased by acquaintance and 
fellowship in the midst of as delightful sur- 
roundings as can be found anywhere in the 
whole land. 

The twenty-eighth conference met last 
week, the guests assembling on Tuesday and 
departing Saturday. Morning and evening 
sessions were held in the spacious hotel par- 
lors. The afternoons were spent by the 
guests in conversation on the piazzas, in 
walking, or in riding about the estate, in 
carriages provided by the hosts, over a part 
of the nearly seventy-five miles of roads they 
have built. 

The presiding officer was Hon. Elmer Hlls- 
worth Brown, United States Commissioner 
of Education. One day was given to the 
American Indians, with addresses by a mem- 
ber of the Winnebago tribe, Henry Roe 
Cloud, Yale’s first Indian graduate, and by 
other Indians; also by Hon. F. E. Leupp, 
ex-commissioner of Indian affairs, and by 
the present commissioner, Hon. R. G. Val- 
entine, who introduced a number of members 
of the Indian service. 

The place of honor this year, Thursday, 
was given to the Philippines. Nearly all the 
principal speakers are or have been residents 
of the Islands, most of them in the service 
of the Government. Bishop Brent, who was 
on the program but not present, sent his 
written address, which was read to the audi- 
ence and was one of the most interesting. 
Very informing also were addresses by Dr. 
W.S. Washburn of the civil service commis- 
sion, Drs. D. P. Barrows and J. G. Coulter, 
formerly of the Philippine Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Hon W. M. Shuster of the Philippine 
Commission and others. 

The topic for Friday was Porto Rico. 
Hon. Herbert Parsons showed the steps 
which, in the judgment of the Government 


E. D. 


of the United States, are necessary in pre- 
paring the way for stable self-government in 
Porto Rico; and a paper by Hon. Luis M. 
Morales, with an address by Hon. Martin 
Travieso of San Juan, presented the plea 
and demand of Porto Rican leaders for im- 
mediate self-government. 

Hawaii, whose problems mostly concern 
its internal affairs, excepting the generally 
admitted injustice of restricting travel be- 
tween it and the mainland to vessels of 
American ownership, was represented by 
Pres. W. A. Bryan of Pacific Scientific In- 
stitution, Honolulu, and Hon. W. R. Castle. 

The platform adopted by the -conference, 
prepared by the business committee some- 
what in advance of the later discussions, 
and sent to the newspapers of the country 
before being read to the conference, could 
not of course be expected to present any 
radical conclusions, since its unanimous 
adoption was thus confidently anticipated. 
On one matter only was there any division 
of opinion, the question of the taxation of 
Indian lands. The judgment prevailed, how- 
ever, that under proper safeguards such tax- 
ation should be encouraged, to the intent 
that Indians who own land should share 
both the burdens and privileges of citizens. 

At is not the purpose of this article to re- 
port the substance of the papers and dis- 
cussions of the conference, for verbatim re- 
ports, as usual, will soon be published in a 
book and sent free to persons interested in 
these subjects on application to the secre- 
tary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y. The general lines of discussion, how- 
ever, may be indicated as reflecting popular 
opinions concerning the responsibility of the 
United States toward its colonial posses- 
sions. Some hold strongly that this coun- 
try is not fitted or constituted to govern 
colonies, that its attempts to do so result. in 
their exploitation for selfish ends and that 
therefore these colonies should be at once 
abandoned to such experiments of self-gov- 
ernment as they may essay to make. Others 
hold that they should be received at once as 
integral parts of the United States just as 
citizenship was conferred on the negroes who 
had been freed from slavery at the close of 
the Civil War. 

Most of the members of the Lake Mohonk 
conference believe that the responsibility of 
the United States for the protection, wel- 
fare and development of the Philippines and 
other colonies cannot be honorably evaded. 
They believe that practical problems of gov- 
ernment have to be studied in order to ren- 
der valuable judgment of them, and that 
popular opinion in this country is not wholly 
based on such judgment. They hold that 
educated public opinion among any of these 
peoples is essential to self-government. 

Those who clamor for self-government in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico are the edu- 
cated few who are interested in politics. 
Self-government would mean the government 
of the large majority who cannot read or 
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write by these educated few. This is not 
democratic government. The United States 
owes to these peoples protection from the 
perils of their own ignorance and lack of fore- 
sight, and from the greed of exploiters, na- 
tive and foreign. ‘These peoples cannot have 
this protection and at the same time liberty 
to act without restraint. The task of the 
Government, then, is to educate the people, 
and meanwhile to provide for them just laws 
and aid as far as necessary in the applica- 
tion and enforcement of these laws. ‘The 
Lake Mohonk Conference believes that the 
efforts of the United States Government in 
these directions are reasonably successful. 
It encourages also the work of Christian 
missionaries so far as they aid the govern- 
ment in carrying out its purpose. 

These large practical problems, freely dis- 
cussed in the presenee only of those assem- 
bled in friendly, fellowship under a hospit- 
able roof, including government officials, na- 
tive leaders, missionaries, with representa- 
tives of the press, pulpit and platform are 
an educative force which cannot be over- 
estimated, both in this country and in those 
countries dependent on it. The idea is no 
longer a novel one, but it has become so val- 
uable an element in the development of 
American government and society that its 
originator, Mr, Albert K. Smiley, will al- 
ways hold an honorable place in the roll of 
our nation’s benefactors. 


The Word 


Had I one of Thy words, my Master, 
With a spirit and tone of Thine, 

I would run to the farthest Indies 
To scatter the joy divine. 


I would waken the frozen ocean 
With a billowy burst of joy: 

Stir the ships at their grim ice moorings. 
The summer passes by. 


I would. enter court and hovel, 
Forgetful of mien or dress, 

With a treasure that all should ask for, 
An errand that all should bless. 


I seek for Thy words, my Master, 
With a spelling vexed and slow: 
With scanty illuminations 
In an alphabet of woe. 


But while I am searching, scanning, 
A lesson none ask to hear, 
My life writeth out Thy sentence, 
Divinely just and dear. 
—Julia Ward Howe, in From Sunset Ridge. 


Biographical 
BEV. TRUMAN ALLAN MERRILL 


Mr. Merrill died, Sept. 15, in Malden, 
Mass., aged nearly ninety-two years. 

Educated at Yarmouth Academy, Kent’s 
Hill Seminary’ and Bangor Theological 
School, he was ordained to the Congrega- 
tional ministry in Bristol, Me., afterwards 
serving churches in Richmond and Belfast. 
Later he held pastorates in Massachusetts, 
at Erving, Bernardston, Wayland, Chester- 
field, New Braintree and Southville, leaving 
on these churches the impress of his zeal 
and consummate tact. 

A teacher of experience before entering 
the ministry, he identified himself closely 
with the schools of his parishes, often serv- 
ing on school committees. 

Conspicuously faithful in all his work, he 
inspired noble living in others. 


Once you have looked a sorrow squarely in 
the eye, it can harm you no more.—Maeter- 
linek. 
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Among the New Books 


Peary’s March to the Pole 


Captain Peary’s account of his final suc- 
cess in Arctic exploration is told with a 
proud but dignified simplicity in The North 
Pole, its Discovery in 1909 (Stokes. $4.80 
net). The autobiographical is not the least 
of its varied interests. It tells the story of 
a great achievement, costly in many ways, 
to which a strong and persevering man dedi- 
cated the best years of his life. We do not 
believe any one will ever care to repeat the 
experience, and it will probably stand for a 
long time, not merely as the first, but also 
as the final attempt to locate that spot on 
the drifting ice of a frozen ocean where one 
cannot go in any direction without going 
south. The® maps are clear and the pic- 
tures interesting—the latter being astonish- 
ingly good when we remember the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties of taking and devel- 
oping them. 

The book opens with an admirable succinct 
introduction by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, ed- 
itor of the National Geographic Magazine, 
in which he brings the story of Arctic ex- 
‘ploration down to the departure of Peary 
on his successful trip to the Pole. Peary 
himself likens his plan and its execution to 
a game of chess with the spirit of the Arctic 
as his opponent—an opponent whose moves 
are to a great degree incalculable. On his 
side Lieutenant Peary—as he then was— 
had the garnered fruits of long experience in 
the Arctic to draw upon. He had crossed 
the great Greenland ice cap twiee. He had 
mapped the route to the edge of the silent 
continent. He had ventured further than 
any other man on the surface of the frozen 
ocean. Of the thoroughness of his knowl- 
edge of the narrow channel that leads be- 
tween Greenland and the great islands to 
the west to the polar sea, he says: “I had 
walked every foot of the coast line... 
from three to eight times. J knew every in- 
dentation of that coast, every possible shelter 
for a ship, every place where icebergs usu- 
ally grounded and the places where the tide 
ran strongest as accurately as a tugboat 
captain in New York Harbor knows the 
piers of the North River front. It was this 
detailed knowledge of every foot of the Elles- 
mere Land and Grant Land coasts, combined 
with Captain Bartlett’s energy and ice ex- 
perience that enabled us to pass four times 
between this arctic Scylla and Charybdis.” 

The whole story of the expedition, of the 
ship’s cruise and -the sledge journeys across 
the ice reads, indeed, like the story of one 
of the modern scientific military campaigns 
—Kitechener’s in the Soudan, or that of the 
Japanese in Korea and Manchuria. Peary 
_ pays tribute to the loyal support which was 
afforded him, but he never spared men or 
dogs in attainment of the end in view. 
Every point was guarded, every possible pro- 
vision made. Had another failure resulted, 
the leader would haye had nothing for which 
to blame himself or his assistants. The 
suecess, he frankly acknowledges, depended 
in the last analysis on the moves of the 
Arctic chess player. Had he pushed his pos- 
sible advantages to the utmost it must have 
been impossible for any man to succeed. 
Wind ‘and weather favored, not merely the 
triumph but the return of the whole party 
except Professor Marvin, who was drowned. 

The North Pole is not a projection, as 
‘the vulgar think, it is a point on the drift- 
ing ice of a frozen sea. Peary criss-crossed 
back and forth for miles to find it and raised 
his flags on the ice as near to it as he could 
determine. The explorer at the South Pole 
will be able to do what Peary could not do; 
he will be able to mark permanently his 
guess at the exact point of the Pole on the 
rock of a continent. It is this uncertainty 
and impermanency. which will discourage 


future explorers in the Arctic. Few men, 
for so intangible a prize, will be willing to 
make the sacrifices which Peary made, who 
limped there at last on the stumps of feet 
mutilated by the frost. 

The personal tributes of the story to 
helpers—the ship’s crew, the dog parties, 
the Eskimos—are cordial and discriminating. 
There is not a word of controversy or re- 
crimination. The book will add to the de- 
served fame of the great organizer, leader 
and explorer who has brought to America 
the last laurels of the long polar search. 


Ethics in Christian History 


It is well for the church to consider ethics 
historically, as Professor Hall has done 
(History of Ethics within Organized Chris- 
tianity, by Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. 
Scribners. $3.00 net), and to look at the 
differing emphases put upon the varied acts 
of goodness. For there is always danger of 
making goodness a merely sentimental mat- 
ter, or else of making it a rigid set of doc- 
trines from which casuistry walks away as 
fast as possible while professing to stand still. 

Professor Hall does not minimize the con- 
fusion in ethics; he rather leaves it to make 
itself felt. Sometimes his reader would wish 
for more generalization, but summaries might 
prove misleading in so inexact a science as 
ethics. Perhaps we do better simply to fol- 
low the movement and retardation of men’s 
thought when dealing with the good. Thus 
Dr. Hall sets down the ethics of Jesus as 
spiritual, inner and compassionate, implying 
a kingdom of God, or kingdom of good. Then 
follow citations of Apostolic and Patristic 
ethics by which the pervious soul of man 
was guarded from the -insidious poison of 
corrupt life. Often these were extreme, but 
the situation was extreme, too. Next came 
the ethics of the Old Bishop’s Church when 
the first notes of organization were sounded, 


later to become a dominant blast in the 
mouth of the papacy as ethics became 
churehly and the church political. Monas- 


ticism and Scholasticism followed somewhat 
uncertainly, the one seeking individual good 
yet never able to escape society even in the 
most desert solitude; the other academic, 
yet never able quite to forego the ideal of 
monastic perfection. Then came the Refor- 
mation, with its own troubled affirmations, 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical in Calvin and 
the Puritans, measurably democratic and in- 
dividual in Luther, immeasurably in the 
lesser sects. 

Of course, in these changing conceptions 
there was not absolute unity at any time, 
but the tide flowed in these general direc- 
tions. And what did the tide bring? It did 
not bring a final concentrated good. Paul 
tried in his early life one way of gaining 
this, the militant papacy another, and both 
proved failures. The good, like the true, 
does not lie at our doors to be picked up in 
the morning. And while, as Professor Hall 
well says, we must not expect to reopen 
every question every day, he also holds that 
the process is more than the immediate re- 
sult. ‘Truth in ethics as in all other sci- 
ences can only be won by hard work on the 
materials of human experience.” Hence the 
Golden Rule is not as inevitable in its work- 
ing out as some suppose. It needs content, 
interpretation and application. ‘We do 
not intelligently know,” says our author, 
“what we want others to do to us. It is 
taking us centuries of ethical experience to 
find out.” s 

Professor Hall has given us a history com- 
prising many ethical insights, many persons 
and a few great personalities. He sets us 
right about the essential aristocracy of Cal- 
vinism and Puritanism, and the real mean- 
ing of Loyolas’s casuistical followers, de- 
ducting or adding worth justly as the case 


may be. He gives us interesting sidelights 
on the economic conditions influencing ethics 
and the church in general. He cites almost 
every authority within reach. The book is 
a good beginning, and the student of ethics 
in Christian history should be grateful for 
this opening into what is largely an un- 
worked region of religious life and thought. 
Grorce T. SMART. 


The Discovery of a Forgotten 
Empire 


It is probable that the little known regions 
of Asia Minor will before many years become 
a favorite resort for American and Wnglish 
tourists. It is already a country of great 
interest to students of ancient history, and 
through recent discoveries the drama of cen- 
turies of Hittite rule is being unrolled. It 
is already known that the battles between 
the peoples of two continents on: this soil 
were among the most important in pre-Chris- 
tian annals. From before the time of Abra- 
ham till after the captivity of Judah, the 
Hittite tribes and states were prominent in- 
fluences in the life of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt and Greece. The story of this long 
forgotten people cannot fail to contribute 
much to our knowledge of the history of the 


-Hebrews and the records of the Old Testa- 


ment, 

The excavations and studies now in proc- 
ess have brought to view the ruins of walled 
cities, fortresses, palaces and rock carvings, 
with objects of bronze, pottery, seals, ete.. 
which are the means of revealing much of 
the Hittite character, history, art and reli- 
gion, though their language is still an un- 
solved problem. Among the foremost schol- 
ars in these researches is Dr. John Garstang, 
professor of archeology in the University of 
Liverpool, who has brought into a large 
volume, The Land of the Hittites (Dutton. 
$4.00) the story of recent explorations in 
Asia Minor, with descriptions of many Hit- 
tite monuments abundantly illustrated by 
photographs, maps and plans. The author 
deals with the present in as interesting a 
manner as with the past, describing the life 
and customs-of the living generation as faith- 
fully as he reproduces from discovered ma- 
terials the life of the people of the far dis- 
tant past. In its way this book is likely to 
become as valuable and popular as Prof. 
George Adam Smith’s “Historical Geogra- 
phy of the Holy Land.” 


The Boy Scouts of America 


At the recent meeting in Boston of the 
National Congregational Brotherhood no 
topic attracted more attention or called 
forth more requests for information than 
that concerned with the new organization 
for boys. Such information is now to be 
had in book form in Boy Scouts of America, 


by Ernest Thompson Seton and Robert 
Baden-Powell (Doubleday & Page. 25 cents 
in paper, 50 cents in cloth). This is the 


official handbook and contains not only the 
details for organization but also a remarkable 
amount of information, fascinating to the 
boy mind, concerning such matters as wig- 
wag signaling. Indian signs and blazes, 
camping and out-of-door games. The book 
is to be recommended, not only to leaders of 
boys who intend to adopt this method of 
training boys, but for its information and sug- 
gestions useful to teachers, parents and others 
who have to do with boys. ‘This constitutes 
the book of organization and is to be fol- 
lowed by others, making a dictionary of 
woodcraft, with descriptions of common 
trees, instruction in trailing, in sign lan- 
guage, first aid, use of the lasso, campfire 
songs and plays, ete. No one who is famil- 
iar with boys need be told that such informa- 
tion will be hailed with joy. 
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Last Scenes in Our Lord’s Life — 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


II. In the Upper Room 


The previous lesson, the scene in the home 


at Bethany, impressed you with the inevit-. 


ableness of the death of the Christ. You 
saw that his teachings rejected forced the 
leaders of the Jews to take his life in order 
to save their own. The central thought was 
the sacrifice by a woman of her choicest pos- 
session as an expression of her love to him, 
in contrast with the agreement between his 
disciple Judas and his enemies, the chief 
priests, to deliver him to death. In the les- 
son for today the inevitableness of Christ’s 
death remains prominent, while the central 
thought is the sacrifice by Jesus of his own 
life as an expression of his love to his 
friends (John 15: 13), still in contrast with 
the betrayal, by his disciple. But this 
thought takes the form of a covenant with 
God through drinking wine as the symbol 
of Christ’s blood. Place your emphasis on 
this covenant and its meaning. The princi- 
pal incidents are these: 

1. The preparation for the passover. The 
fixed time for eating the passover was on 
the evening preceding the Sabbath. Jesus 
already knew that when that time came he 
would be dead (John 13: 1). He arranged, 
therefore, for a supper on the preceding 
evening, Thursday, to take the place of the 
passover, which he had greatly desired to 
celebrate with his disciples before his cruci- 
fixion (Luke 22: 15). It was to be held in 
an upper room belonging to one of his dis- 
ciples who lived in the city. The saying, 
“The Master saith,” not “our Master,’ 
shows that the man accosted was also a 
disciple, and the notice, “My time is at 
hand,” shows that it was not the time when 
all Jews were eating the passover, but a 
time fixed by Jesus. A pleasant conjecture, 
quite possibly correct, locates the upper 
room in the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, whose husband would be “the 
goodman” (Mark 14: 14), and the young 
man who followed Jesus after he was de- 
serted by the Twelve (Mark 14: 51) this 
same John Mark. In’ this upper room the 
two disciples (Mark 14: 13), prepared for 
the supper without the knowledge of the 
others (Matt. 26: 19). Thus Judas was 
prevented from interrupting that scene by 
an attempt to arrest Jesus. 


2. The betrayal by Judas announced. It 


was vividly dramatic. They were in the 
midst of the meal when Jesus suddenly, sol- 
emnly spoke (vy. 21).' None of the disciples 
suspected Judas, but each suspected him- 
self. Perhaps each had some thought at 
least of deserting him, as he foretold that 
they would (vy. 81) and as they actually did 
a few hours later (v. 56). He indicated 
which of them it would be that would betray 
him (vy. 28), but not in such a manner that 
they clearly understood. For when Judas 
went out the disciples mistook his errand 
(John 13: 28, 29). Judas himself, how- 
ever, in answer to a direct question, learned 
that his Master was aware of his treachery 
(v. 25). 

Jesus set his own supreme act in contrast 
with that of Judas for all future generations 
to see and interpret. The Son of Man was 
going to his death for ‘the redemption of 
mankind, as prophets had anticipated. But 
life, given to every one as a blessing, Judas 
had changed for himself into a curse (v. 24). 
When Jesus said that, Judas at once left 
the room and went out into the night (John 
18: 80). 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 6. The Last Supper. Matt. 26: 17- 
80. 


3. The new covenant. The central idea 
of the religion of the Hebrews was of a 
covenant between them and Jehovah. Their 
Scriptures had been collected into a library 
on the principle of selecting books which had 
to do with that covenant. Jehovaz had 
made a covenant with the fathers of Israel 
(Gen. 17: 2, 10, 19; Hx. 6: 4) and with 
the nation (Hx. 19: 6). Their most sacred 
words were the commandments of Jehovah 
which the whole people had covenanted 
with him to obey, and had sealed the cove- 
nant with the blood of sacrifice (Hx. 24: 
3-8). The Holy Scriptures which Jesus 
knew were the history of that covenant. In 
the upper room on the eve of his death as 
a sacrifice he made a new covenant with his 
disciples, and they established it together by 
eating bread as the symbol of his body 
offered in sacrifice (Matt. 26: 26). Instead 
of being sprinkled with the blood of that 
sacrifice after the manner of the old cove- 
nant (Ex. 24: 8), they drank the wine of 
the supper as the symbol of his lifeblood 
about to be poured forth (Matt. 26: 27, 28). 
Forgiveness, or remission of sins, is cove- 
nanted by God on certain conditions. These 
are belief in Jesus and harmony of purpose 
with him. So Jesus taught (John 5: 24), 
and so the great interpreters of Christian 
faith declared (Rom. 8: 1, 2). Of that new 
covenant Jesus is the Mediator (Heb. 12: 
24). The followers of Jesus Christ every- 
where are charged to renew often this cove- 
nant (1 Cor. 11: 24-26), remembering his 
death for our sims and rejoicing in his res- 
urrection from the dead for our justification, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures foretold (1 Cor. 
15: 3, 4; Rom. 4: 25). 

Strive to make this scene in the upper 
room vivid in the minds of your pupils. 
Show how the Lord’s Supper, the Holy 
Communion, as everywhere observed in 


Christian churches of every name, aims to 


reproduce the spirit and meaning of the 
gathering of the first disciples with Christ 
in the upper room in Jerusalem, and that 
the whole Chureh rests on the covenant of 
believers to obey God’s commands as Jesus 
taught them, and God’s promise to forgive 
sins, mediated through Jesus Christ. “For 
there is one God, one mediator also between 
God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 
Zo Oe 


The Limits of Neighborhood 
Duty 


Duty is something to be done. The obli- 
gations of the Christian to his neighbor: can- 
not be met by any measure or degree of 
mere refraining. Before considering what 
we need not or cannot do to help our neigh- 
bors, or measuring out the strict limits of 
our duty, let us be sure that we have some- 
thing to be restrained or limited. The man 
who undertakes nothing, does not limit, he 
denies the second of the great command- 
ments. And this is a eanger of our time, 
especially in towns and cities where a man, 
outside of business, is so easily lost or over- 
looked in his home or room or apartment, 
living among his neighbors like a grain of 
sand in a heap and not like a living cell in 
an organism where all are members one of 
another. ‘‘Any one who tries that experi- 
ment,” said Edward Everett Hale, “the ex- 
periment of living the lonely life of Robin- 
son Crusoe, or the lonely life behind prison 
bars, or the lonely life of living only in the 
upper class where A. and B. may not meet 
X. and Y., has violated the great law of the 
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universe, which is that we shall live to- 


gether.” 


Unless, then, we are interested and active 
somewhere in the service of God and in the 
great human brotherhood which he has made, 
it is idle and profane for us to make excuses 
to ourselves for the avoidance of special 
neighborhood duties. Our subject is for busy 
and overburdened people, who are anxious 
to take upon themselves every work God in- 
tended for them, and who sometimes misin- 
terpret his eall. It is a suggestion that per- 
haps we think ourselves more essential to 
God’s plans than the fact would bear out, 
and worry when he would have us watch 
and rest. We are not the only people in 
the world by whom God is working, and we 
must keep ourselves in good condition if we 
are to do our allotted part. The old saying 
that.if you want anything accomplished you 
must go to a busy man for help, is true 
enough. But now and then the busy man 
has to eonsider the relative importance of 
different calls and to remember that he 
must save his strength for his own special 
tasks. . Limited beings can only accomplish 
a limited amount. If they undertake their 
own work and another’s they may soon be 
laid aside from working altogether. 


One limitation of neighborhood duty, 
therefore, is that imposed by faithfulness to 
our own special task. A man must not steal 
time for which his employer pays to visit 
the sick. A woman must not neglect her 
children to distribute tracts from door to 
door or solicit missionary subscriptions. 
We are tempted to think too lightly of the 
regular work to which we are called in com- 
parison with some ‘more unusual and more 
showy occupation to which we imagine that 
we might be called. Most of our service and 
even our testimony for Christ must be given 
in the course of ordinary hours of busy and 
unexciting days. The right beginning of 
neighborly service is to magnify our calling, 
looking at duty in the light of the presence- 
of God and keeping a loving heart in the 
midst of interruptions. If we cannot do our 
own work in a great and happy spirit, there 
is little chance that we can uplift our neigh- 
bors. But there is hardly one of us so 
wearied or so burdened but we might do 
something to help and brighten other lives. 
We might have to cut out something—per- 
haps a little sleep on Sunday, perhaps a 
little time spent over the newspaper—but 
we would find ourselves rewarded manyfold 
for the exchange of self-pleasing for obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command of love. Why not 
begin, then, by the application of the qual- 
ities of love marshaled by Paul in the famous 
chapter of Corinthians to our own life? 
“Tove suffereth long and is kind.” Do we 
so suffer and show kindness? ‘The study 
and application of these qualities will suggest 
action first, then limitation. With the re- 
sult we have little to do and about it we 
need not worry. Our part is to work up to 
the measure of our opportunity and stop 
when we have reached the limit of our time 
and strength. : 


Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 30—Nov. 5. 
The Limits of Neighborhood Duty? James 
2: 1-9; 1 Cor. 13: 1-18. Is it right to' live 
next door to people to whom we never speak? 
To sit next them in church? Is Christian 
brotherhood a fact among us? What are 
the Christian principles of social life? 


very parent who allows himself the lux- 
ury of his children’s society may expect to 
be imitated in such measure as the child 
approves. Such imitation is obedience, even 
though it may accord very imperfectly with - 
the. word of the parental command.—Z#. S. 
Martin. ' 
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As Others Saw the Council 


As the Moderator Saw It 


BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D. 


‘The robustness of Congregationalism was 
in conspicuous evidence at the meeting of 
the National Council. 

The men were a strong, burly, virile, com- 
manding company; nothing anzmic about 
them. If one familiar with previous Coun- 
cils missed many of our former leaders, he 
had at least the inspiring comfort that the 
race of giants is not extinct, and that Con- 
gregationalists are still men ‘with a deter- 
mination and a will, tall men, sun crowned.” 
It was a young man’s Council. 

The elevation of debate was an outstand- 
ing feature of the Council. Differences of 
opinion and of judgment were tenaciously 
held and squarely affirmed, but, in the leash 
of a vital Christian spirit, acrimony was re- 
strained, and the vote of the majority be- 
came at once the will of the Council. The 
debates were fine exhibitions of Christian 
wrestling ! 

The attitude of the Council was pro- 
phetic rather than reminiscent. It was the 
forward look which was the more engaging, 
even though the pilgrimage to Plymouth 
Rock inyited “a: lingering look along the 
backward way.” 

The efficiency of our administration of 
Congregationalism was the great theme and 
the mighty purpose. The concensus of opin- 
ion undoubtedly was favorable to such read- 
justment as should strengthen our position, 
without weakening in any manner the in- 
tegrity of the authority of the local church, 
or the stability of the foundations of our 
missionary societies and work. 

The presence of theological peace was a 
most grateful benediction, and the statement 
of the president of one of our seminaries, 
that all the seminaries were today working 
in harmony for the same great end was re- 
garded by many as among the most signifi- 
eant of the Council utterances. 

The horizon of the Council was wide and 
its interest in the great modern questions, 
industrial, ethical, religious, was quick. The 
Brotherhood showed itself a sturdy and most 
promising adjunct to our denominational 
force. 

The impression of a high determination to 
meet and minister to present-day need in the 
spirit of Christ was profound, while the 
athleticism of a comprehensive spirituality, 
on every side, challenged one’s soul to be 
itself what it would offer to others. 


History Vindicated—Prophecy 
Fulfilled 


BY REV. ARTHUR LITTLE, D.D. 
’ Moderator of the Council of 1883 


Those who have visited the canyon of the 
Yellowstone River remember one point, jut- 
ting out over the frowning precipice, called 
Inspiration Point, from which the view in 
all directions is entrancing. The hosts of 
Congregationalism the world over have been 
encamping for ten days-on Inspiration Point. 
Never before it its history has this. body 
of earnest Christians, in numbers so large, 
in men so eminent, in a fellowship so sweet, 


‘tarried on heights so commanding for so 


many days. 

And what have been some of the outstand- 
ing features? 

1. A sane, comprehensive, discriminating, 
well-balanced and measurably adequate pan- 
oramic view of the religious situation and 
needs in our own land and in the non-Chris- 
tian nations. 


A Sheaf of Impressions 


2. The brilliant addresses and discussions 
of great themes on the platform of Tremont 
Temple by distinguished speakers have been 
bedazzling, like a gate of steel fronting the 
sun. No such flood of oratory has deluged 
Boston—the birthplace and nursery of great 
orators—in the space of ten days since the 
days of Otis and Adams and Phillips and 
Webster. These addresses were the impas- 
sioned utterances of strong men, tremend- 
ously ‘in earnest. 

3. The most resonant, pervasive and as- 
suring note running like a thread of scarlet 
through all the utterances of the ten days, 
was that of Christian unity. 

4. The vivid reproduction of the achieve- 
ments of the American Board during the 
century and the pilgrimages to some of our 
sacred and cherished shrines have brought 
home to us a freshened sense of the perma- 
nent value of great history and noble tradi- 
tions, 

5. Most cheering and assuring has been 
the distinct evangelistic note heard so often 
through the addresses and _ discussions. 
“Jesus Christ the same yesterday and today 
and forever.” 

A last overwhelming impression upon my 
mind has been that, assenting to all these 
mighty persuasions that have surged in upon 
our hearts like waves of the sea, we must re- 
spond to them and pray, work and give as 
never before, or else a deadening reaction is 
almost sure to follow. 

From first to last, a fine spirit of Chris- 
tian optimism has breathed through all the 
proceedings of these memorable days. This 
spirit will make apathy and indifference im- 
possible. 


A Great Optimistic Gathering 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 
President of the American Board 


The united meeting of our Congregational 
organizations was, jirst, a great optimistic 
gathering. Not for twenty-five years have 
our societies been in such splendid condition, 
and notwithstanding the greatness of our 
unfinished tasks, we have a right to face the 
future with courage and hope. It is good 
to meet once in three years in this united 
way; many things are crowded out and 
other things are hurried, but there is a power 
in numbers, and such a united gathering 
makes a profound impression upon the com- 
munity. 

2. We are beginning to give intercession 
proper place in our meetings. The stopping 
of all discussions in the middle of the pro- 
gram that there may be time for a period of 
prayer is significant of the thought of our 
day. The “Prayer Room” which was open 
several days from morning until evening was 
full of meaning. 

3. Proper emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity that is upon us to provide better 
for our honored ministers. and their fami- 
lies in their later years. The slea was put 
upon the right basis that payments should 
be made to men not because of poverty or 
need but because of service. 

4. The questions of polity and the rela- 
tion of the Missionary Boards to the Na- 
tional Council were given large place in pub- 
lic discussion and in private conference. It 
was well for men from-different sections of 
the country to see one another’s points of 
view. The report of the Commission of 
Nineteen to which have been intrusted these 
questions must go to the very foundations 
of Congregationalism. 

5. The Council made a splendid advance 
in its appointment of a commission on ap- 


portionment, and by recommending the in- 
clusion in it of representatives from the 
women’s organizations and the Brotherhood ; 
it will simplify the administration and re- 
move a great practical difficulty. It was 
well to have the denomination put itself 
heartily back of this mogt important and 
hopeful apportionment plan. 

6. It is especially good to note the grow- 
ing interest in missionary work at home and 
abroad. This, after all, is the great central 
task, that for which the church exists. 
Great missionaries were here from our own 
and other lands. They never spoke better 
or were more eagerly listened to. The day 
of larger things is at hand. On the plat- 
form of Tremont Temple was the table 
around which the first five commissioners of 
the American Board sat a hundred years 
ago. This year there gathered on that plat- 
form representatives of forty different or- 
ganizations of various names, which are do- 
ing work in all the world. A hundred years 
ago at the first meeting there was an audi- 
ence of one; this year the audience filled 
the Temple. All this is suggestive of the 
contrast and growth of the century. 

We have talked about $2,000,000 for our 
joint work; with the new apportionment 
commission we ought to reach that speed- 
ily; but we must not rest here. The next 
ten years will largely settle the fate of this 
nation and the empires of the world. ‘There 
is infinite. peril in delay. The American 
Board needs $2,500,000 annually to cover its 
field properly, and the home societies need 
as much more. A eall for $5,000,000 for 
work at home and abroad struck a chord in 
many hearts. We are not a $2,000,000 
denomination in our missionary work; we 
are at least a $5,000,000 one. I believe that 
the outcome of our great gatherings mean 
more faith in God and more sacrifice and 
service together. 


Thoroughly Representative 


BY REY. H. C. HERRING, D.D. 
Secretary of the Home Missionary Society 


The Council appeared to me a very nota- 
ble one. It was thoroughly representative 
both geographically and ‘“atmospherically.” 
It had definite convictions and aims. It ac- 
complished definite tasks. There was little 
superfluous oratory. Decisions were reached 
with dispatch. Committee work was done 
with unusual thoroughness and wisdom. 

There was a fine spirit of unity and cour- 
tesy. Mistaken action was cheerfully cor- 
rected. A sound beginning of genuine prog- 
ress was made. What was done will not 
need to be undone. The two important com- 
missions, one on polity and one on appor- 
tionment, are given vital tasks and are 
equipped in personnel and in scope of in- 
structions for their discharge. 

Nothing in the action taken looks toward 
change in the fundamental principles of our 
churehes. If such action be carried out 
even to its extreme logical conclusions, each 
church will still be free to make its own 
creed, determine the form of its own inter- 
nal life and discharge its obligation to its 
sister churches and to the world in such 
fashion as it may choose. But a framework 
of more compact organization will be pro- 
vided which will enable all who desire to 
do so to work together for common ends 
with more definiteness and effectiveness. 

The action of the Council looks toward 
the extension of the principle of fellowship 
which is quite as fundamental to our life 
as is that of independence. 

May the guidance cf the Spirit of God 
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be with all whom we have asked to deal 
with important questions in our behalf. 


No Approach to 
Presbyterianism 


BY PRES. FRANK K. SANDERS 
Washburn, College 

The Council will be membérable for its im- 
pressive expression of the national and 
world-wide task which Congregationalism 
faces; for the fine, hopeful spirit with which 
it welcomed that mission; for the sober ear- 
nestness in’ which it determined to adjust 
itself at whatever cost to a larger effective- 
ness at home and abroad in the things which 
our churches do in common. 

There was no approach whatever to Hpis- 
copacy, or to Presbyterianism or to Method- 
ism, no slightest yielding of our fundamental 
principles of polity; but there was a cordial 
recognition of the value of co-operating fel- 
lowship and a readiness to so organize our 
church life as to give it a truer embodiment 
in practice. 

The result of this Council to the strong, 
wealthy, self-sufficient churches of our order 
and to the conferences where Congregation- 
alism is at its best will not be negligible; 
but to the rank and file of our churches and 
to the weaker conferences it represents a 
new era. It is unfair to say that the Coun- 
cil has taken steps to establish a central- 
ized authority ; it has rather opened the way 


for the efficient execution of our denomina- 


tional plans for a broader and wiser applica- 
tion of our common resources to the further- 
ance of our share of the great world-task of 
today. 


Clear and Decisive Action 


BY REV. JOHN P. SANDERSON 


The Council was both a surprise and a 
satisfaction; a surprise in that, in a con- 
servative Congregational center, it declared 
for a representative democracy in the di- 
rection of our denominational interests, in- 
cluding all our benevolent societies; a satis- 
faction in that the action was so clear and 
decisive, the open hearing eliciting almost 
no opposition though repeatedly invited by 
the chairman}; and the compromise proposi- 
tion being voted down. 

The representative character of the Com- 
mission of Nineteen is sufficient guarantee 
that the will of the Council will find expres- 


sion in a result which will meet with 
general acceptance. The Congregational 
ehurebes have emphatically declared for 


democracy in our order of government and 
in our spirit and life. While. they will con- 
tinue to stand for a fellowship which insists 
upon freedom of faith and the individual re- 
sponsibility of the believer and of the local 
church, they are now significantly related to 
other communions in the divine process 
which is to issue in a united Christendom. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


The Chinese Problem 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Miss Sui Sin Far in The Congregation- 
alist of Aug. 18. - What she says regarding 
the attitude of many in America towards the 
Chinese is unfortunately too true. There is 
some reason for it in the class that first came 
to the United States. They were principally 
from the lowest laboring class of Canton 
province, and not calculated to make a good 
impression. Yet their general character as 
compared with the ignorant and supersti- 
tious who came from the lowest class of 
Southern Europe, with little idea of the 
meaning of liberty, gives small cause for the 
bitter feeling which so many have. 

I have been a missionary among the Chi- 
nese for forty-eight years. I have been en- 
tertained at banquets given by their Excel- 
lencies Chung Ho, Li Hung Chang, Yuan 
Shih Kai and others. At a special banquet 
given by H. BD. Li to foreign officials and one 
from each class of the community—Hnglish, 
German, etc.—I was selected to represent the 
missionary body. I have been much among 
the “common people’ in opening new fields 
and prosecuting evangelistic work in town 
and village, and can speak with some degree 
of authority, for I have been entertained by 
very poor families, both before and after 
they have received the gospel. 

I recognize a slight difference in the ag- 
gressiveness of the class who go to the United 
States from the South and the same coolie 
class in the North, but they are all Chinese, 
with the same general characteristics. They 
are quiet, sober, industrious; they make no 
trouble when decently paid and treated; they 
are not “befuddled” on Monday morning with 
drink, but are on hand for six days of good 
work for six days of fair pay. No one has 
charge of their conscience, or in the least 
controls their actions, conduct, or orders 
their religious observances—they are their 
own masters in your service and interests. 
There are no compulsory assessments for 
temple observances, nor are they “spies.” 
By Buddhist or Taoist priest the Chinese is 
never told what. when or how he must act, 
do or attend; he is free from all.fear of that 


false, unscriptural claim of the power to 
forgive sin in case of full confession, else be 
sent to purgatory or worse. In these impor- 
tant points which lie at the bottom of good 
character, they form a class by themselves. 

When I returned on furlough in the late 
eighties, San Francisco was in the throes of 
a bitter agitation against the Chinese. One 
Dennis Kearney was head and front of this 
movement. It was in a measure both a labor 
and a political agitation. All the hoodlums 
in town were after the Chinese. It was 
hardly safe for a Chinese to appear on the 
streets in the daytime, and positively dan- 
gerous at night. I made some inquiry of 
respectable people and found the same view 
expressed by all. The Chinese’ were quiet, 
peaceful, honest, industrious, sober, faithful 
as servants, and always on hand ready for 
duty—the opposite in almost every respect 
of any other help that could be had. I pro- 
tested to Christian people as I had opportu- 
nity that the Christian and respectable ele- 
ment in the community must be vastly in 
the majority ; why did they not combine and 
put a stop to such disgraceful and cruel 
things? The wrong was readily acknow- 
ledged; in most cases the superiority of the 
Chinese was granted; but anti-Oriental prej- 
udice ran high; there was fear of mob 
violence. Lack of protection by political 
officialdom and a variety of minor reasons 
hindered any attempt at united action, and 
the mob had its way. 

Who were these violators of all law, per- 
verters of all moral and social requirements, 
and especially of the Golden Rule? Some 
of them were American born; some natu- 
ralized citizens; but so far as I could learn 
not one genuine American, who had regard 
for his own or his country’s honor, was 
among them. ‘They were chiefly the igno- 
rant, superstitious class of Continental Buro- 
peans who flocked to our country by the 
thousand and were welcomed by the selfish 
politician greedy for votes. The mass were 
Roman Catholics, supposed to be under 
priestly guidance and to have some idea of 
Christian, principles; but the priests did 
little or nothing to restrain, it was said, and 
were ready with a pardon on confession. 
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In 1899 I returned on furlough again. 
The exclusion laws had not weakened, the 
opposition to the Chinese was yet strong in 
California, while the immigration from 
Europe was still welcomed. But in one re- 
spect I found a change. The mob agitator 
and leader, the quondam politician, was now 
the owner of a ranch, and none were louder 
than he in the ery for Chinese labor to 
gather his crops. His mob following was 
neither efficient nor reliable. What a differ- 
ence in twelve short years! The one-time 
efficient henchman of the unprincipled poli- 
tician had now become the quiet, prosper- 
ous patron of the soil instead of the mob; 
he was anxious to cultivate the Chinese as 
well as the land. 

There is no real danger to us from the 
so-called ‘‘yellow peril”; the danger so far 
as “yellow” is concerned is different—gold. 
the trusts—but there is a real peril in this 
class of ignorant, superstitious (much more 
so than the Chinese), priest-ridden, immi- 
grants from Europe, and the consequent in- 
creasing influence and power of Rome in 
this country. I have watched it from abroad 
with anxiety; I have seen the priest-rule of 
converts in China; the danger is not realized 
here, and Rome is still quietly working for 
the future. I am not pessimistic; she can 
never turn us back into such conditions as 
exist in Southern Europe;) but this class 
helps her to hinder the highest development, 
the best culture, the true gospel ideal. 

; C. A. STANLEY. 


The Cleveland Car Service 


A recent little In Brief on Cleveland and 
its car service quite amused and entertained 
us of that city. Many of us do not admire 
“Tom” Johnson, or any of his ways and 
works. But our car service at three cents 
is really as good as it ever was in the history 
of the city; and our cars are not only the 
“best ever’ in our experience, but better 
than those of any city of like class. Growing 
at far more than twice the pace of Boston 
and eagerly entering the lists to distance that 
city for fifth place next time, we do find it a 
bit hard, during the ‘‘rush” hours of morn- 
ing and evening, to take care of all the 
people; and occasionally bring out for tem- 
porary use some of the old ‘‘dinkies,’”’ Those 
of us who ride every night and morning 
from five to eight miles for three cents are 
quite sure it cannot pay the company and 
are willing for an increase. But really we 
are getting the best service and the best cars 
in the history of the city. J. G. FRASER. 


What I Saw from My Window 


The telegraph pole is a mast, 
And the cloud is a misty sail; 3 
And yon great star is the lantern fast 
That tempests cannot pale. 


Oh! where does the dream-ship drift, 
With my cherished dead on board? 

Yon close-shut heaven reveals no rift 
Of that country unexplored. 


But surely on their way 
Does Faith, like a lantern, shine, 
And blue seas of God’s providence 
Bear up their bark and mine. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


The New York University Hall of Fame 
has now by vote of the electors eleven addi- 
tional names. They are, in the order of the 
electors’ choice: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Roger Williams, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Phillips Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, An- 
drew Jackson, George Bancroft and John 
Lothrop Motley. All but four of these are 
directly connected by birth or achievement: 
with New England. 


wy 


financial side of the school. 
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Among the Seminaries 
HARTFORD 


Dr. Mackenzie presided at the opening 
exercises, Sept. 25. That he is able to re- 
turn to his work after a year’s absence in 
Burope because of ill health is a source of 
gratification to all. 

The session opens with sixty students, of 
whom twenty-three are new. New England 
universities are represented by three men 
from Yale, three from Amherst, two from 
Wesleyan and one from Dartmouth. 

Professor Paton returns soon from a two 
months’ tour of the Pacific Coast, under the 
auspices of the Archeological Institute of 
America. He has lectured at most of the 
larger universities of the West. 

The Seminary is fortunate in securing 
the services of William H. Worrell of Mich- 
igan University in the field of Semitic Phi- 
lology and New Testament Greek. His two 
years in Germany, where he took his doc- 
tor’s degree, and his assistant professorship 
at Ann Arbor have eminently fitted him for 
his new work. P. B. W. 


WARTFORD SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


The opening address of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy was given by 
President Mackenzie, Sept. 28. In his work 
preparatory to the Wdinburgh Conference he 
examined the replies to questions sent out 
to missionaries all over the world. These 


’ showed that while missionaries have been 


most successful teachers and have shown 
great natural aptitudes for this work, 
scarcely any of them have had training in 
the principles of religious pedagogy. In 
meeting this need for the preparation of mis- 
sionaries this is unique in that it is the only 
school entirely devoted to the principles and 
content of religious pedagogy. Rev. H. J. 
White of the First Baptist Church wel- 
comed the new students in behalf of the min- 
isters and churches of the city. 
_ The school opens with an enrollment con- 
siderably larger than that of last year. A 
good number have returned for graduate 
work. The usual elective short courses will 
be offered as the year goes on. The most 
important change in the advancing efficiency 
of the school is the coming of Rey. Charles 
Stoddard Lane to assume the duties of vice- 
president of the school and professor of 
church history. Born in Boston, graduated 
from Amherst College in 1880 and from 
Hartford Seminary in 1884, Mr. Lane was 
immediately ordained pastor in Unionville, 
Ct. There he remained about four years, 
during which the beautiful stone church now 
adorning the village was built. Since 1888 
he has been pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Organized 
shortly before his coming, Mr. Lane has been 
its only pastor. His ability in practical 
affairs was manifest in his directing energy 
culminating in the erecting of a new church 
building and paying for it within the first 
decade of his service. The growth of the 
church from 100 to about 800 members, and 
the support it gives) to two missionaries in 
the foreign and two in the home field are 
marks of its present power. In the Pres- 
bytery, Mr. Lane has also had honored place 
as chairman or member of committees on ex- 
amination, synodical missions and trustees. 
Mr. Lane will give his attention to the 
For six years 
Dean Knight has had charge of raising 


_ money for carrying on the institution, in ad- 


dition to his teaching and administrative 
work. The growing demands of the school 


‘have made imperative the service of one 


whose time would be particularly given to 
secure funds for current expenses and en- 
dowment, as well as one who should act as 
the school’s: representative in outside rela- 
tions. Mr. Lane’s position has been so 
planned as to bring support to President 


ni 


‘missionary service. 
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Mackenzie in his general supervision and to 
Dean Knight, by relieving him of the finan- 
cial management. 


Hartford, Ct. ROuUNDY. 


OBERLIN 


With’ President King back at his post 
teaching theology, and a good gain in the 
number of students, Oberlin Seminary has 
started happily on its new year. Forty-one 
new students bring the enrollment to sev- 
enty-six, including representatives of about 
forty colleges, and a dozen denominations. 
Seven are Presbyterians, seven Baptists, 
six Methodists and about half are Congre- 
gational students. A good proportion are 
strong men preparing for student or foreign 
leadership under the Y. M. C. A., and about 
the usual one-third are planning for foreign 
The junior class is the 
largest and perhaps the strongest class 
Oberlin Seminary has ever had, 

The event of the opening weeks has been 
the visit of Sir William and Lady Ramsay 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. Dr. Ramsay has 
been lecturing on a wide itinerary in this 
country, his main purpose in coming this 
fall being to give the annual series at Ober- 
lin Seminary on the Haskell Foundation. 
These are reported elsewhere. 

Besides the unusual privilege of the Ram- 
say lectures, the Seminary has outlined a 
valuable list of special opportunities. The 
masterly opening lecture was by President 
King on The Spiritual and Moral Challenge 
of Our Times, in which he presented a world 
view of current life and its interpretation 
in a manner impossible except to one who 
had just had the privilege of a year’s study 
of world problems at close ‘range. This. was 
President King’s first public message after 
his year’s absence in the Orient, and he was 
greeted by an audience which crowded the 
church. 

Dr. John P. Jones of India, just before 
his return to the Hast, stops at Oberlin, 
Oct. 19, for three lectures upon great mis- 
sionary themes; President Harada of the 
Doshisha will follow in a few days with a 
series of three upon current problems in 
Japan, and shortly after, Dr. Hume of Bom- 
bay will bring a message to the students 
from his rich and varied experience of mis- 
sionary leadership. Altogether the prospects 
at Oberlin for a successful year are bright. 
The institution is going forward with steady 
gain in strength and efficiency, increased en- 
rollment in all departments, with the new 
Rice Memorial Hall now in use, doubling 
the capacity of the conservatory and the 
splendid new men’s building nearly com- 
pleted. G. W. F. 
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UNION SEMINARY 


Union Theological Seminary begins its 
term with encouraging auspices. The beau- 
tiful new buildings are an inspiring sight, 
occupying the square from 120th Street to 
121st, and from Broadway .to Claremont 
Avenue. One is reminded of Oxford and of 
Cambridge as he passes by or through the 
buildings, the design being similar, but the 
newness is refreshing. Everything is a great 
improvement on former locations of the 
seminary. As a plant one can _ hardly 
imagine anything more perfect. The build- 
ings and equipments, the location on the 
heights, the Columbia University across the 
street, the comity arrangement with Colum- 
bia in exchanging students free of expense 
beyond matriculation—all make the ideal 
seem nearly realized. 

The enrollment, 190 in all, 54 juniors, 
makes this one of the largest, if not. the 
largest, to date. Dr. Gillett remarked that 
in, 1880 he, coming a week late, was the 
fiftieth of the new class at that time, and 
this enrollment exceeds that very large one. 
The proportion of students taking graduate 
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studies at Columbia is over 83. No stu- 
dent can take such a course at Columbia 
whose record from a previous institution is 
less than 80 per cent. One course of two 
hours a week is required, though more are 
taken by some _ students, Twenty-one 
courses are required for graduation. Many 
take more. Some stay over for a doctorate 
in the economic or in the philosophical de- 
partment. 

The dedication of the new buildings will 
be a great occasion, Nov. 28, 29. A large 
list of invitations to representatives of insti- 
tutions has been sent out, and the accept- 
ances now coming in indicate a full attend- 
ance. The program includes meetings for 
the students and their friends, under the 
auspices of the faculty; for the alumni, 
under the auspices of the Alumni Associa- 
tion; and a general meeting under the 
direction of the Board of Directors, the in- 
vited guests being principals in the pro- 
cession that will go to the Chapel, the pub- 
lic also being admitted. In its new location 
and with its new advantages, Union Sem- 
inary hopes to enter upon a new period of 
service in the training of ministers for the 
service of Christ, and the many friends of 
the seminary enter into this hope and ex- 
pectation heartily. 


COLUMBIA PARK CHAPEL 


Of interest to Congregationalists is a new 
work in Brooklyn. A subdivision near the 
Brooklyn Hills Church, Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional, Rey. Thomas Miller, pastor, is named 
Columbia Park. Here lived a number of 
Mr. Williams’s parishioners; and the rapid 
growth of the population made it seem ad- 
visable to form a Sunday school to accom- 
modate the children of the vicinity. On 
June 16, 1907, the Branch Sunday School 
of Pilgrim Church was organized in a store 
on Manor Avenue in Brooklyn Manor, a 
subdivision adjoining Columbia Park. This 
grew, and the next year a building commit- 
tee took the matter in hand, resulting in the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a 
portable chapel, the work being a branch of 
Pilgrim Church. The first prayer meeting 
was held Feb. 11, 1910, and evening services 
were held on Sundays. In September the 
work of the Sunday school was resumed 
after vacation, and 150 are on the roll. A 
canvass was made of the region, and the 
state of things was shown by the cards re- 
turned. The enthusiasm, confidence and 
earnest work of the people make the field 
very promising. This month regular services 
morning and evening on Sunday are in 
progress, and the attendance increases finely. 
The finances, too, are in healthy condition. 
The present acting pastor and his people 
look forward to the establishment of a 
strong and efficient church in this promising 
field. The highest credit is due to the faith- 
ful service rendered by Mr. Williams and 
those associated with him. 


MUSIC 


Music for the people is an educational 
feature of interest and importance in the 
metropolis. At City College, in the Great 
Hall, which is indeed great, the Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals have begun, Prof. 
Samuel A. Baldwin at the organ, an immense 
and excellent instrument. This organ is in 
two sections, one on each side of the stage, 
where stage and hall join. Three thousand, 
five hundred can be seated in the hall, and 
120 more on the stage. Standing room ac- 
commodates many more, 3,700 or more being 
seen listening of a Sunday afternoon. They 
come early, for there is a rush for seats, and 
nearly all remain to the end, an hour and a 
half. A little note follows the name of each 
composition on the program, giving some ac- 
count of the composer and of the composi- 
tion. On Wednesday afternoons similar 
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recitals are given, though not so well at- 
tended, owing to the people’s lack of leisure. 
Dr. Leipsiger, having found that the mu- 
sical lectures which he, as supervisor of pub- 
lic lectures of the Board of Education, has 
had in the courses from year to year have 
met a popular demand, reported that they 
“have set the pace for the demand for orches- 
tral work,’ and he would like to try the 
experiment of organ recitals on Sunday 
afternoon in high schools in which there are 
organs. An explanatory lecture would pre- 
cede. This week such free musical lectures 
are in progress; carrying out his idea, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings at a 
number of schools. On alternate Sunday 
evenings at one school the board offer such 
lectures, the subject for Oct. 16 being Rus- 
sian Folk and Peasant Songs. STANLEY. 


The sea remembers nothing. It is feline. 
It licks your feet—its huge flanks purr very 
pleasantly for you; but it will crack your 
bones and eat you, for all that, and wipe the 


ORGANS IN EvurRoPeE AND THOSE AT HOMBH.-— 
Two weeks ago, upon my return from a third 
visit to many of the musical shrines of Europe, 
this question ‘was put to me, “In what coun- 
try do you find,athe best pipe organs?” At 
once recollection’ took me back to England, 
whose cathedrals and town halls are equipped 
with noble instruments—all of them expressive 
and dignified, many of them splendid; to 
France, whose versatile instruments stimulate 
the Guilmants and the Widors to their supreme 
efforts, the powerful reeds in pedal and manual 
emitting a gorgeousness of color that is the 
best accompaniment for the picturesque ritual 
of the Roman Catholic altar; to the organs of 
Munich, Leipsic, Dresden and Berlin, fat with 
“mixtures,’’ authoritative in accompanying the 
ehureh choral, frequently out of tune. Then 
with a half reluctant effort we throw off this 
impression of richness, of heaviness, of endless 
reverberation, of hoarseness, and with a sigh 
of ease and contentment we recall those we 
have heard at home. Yes, this was my answer, 
“Here in America one finds the most satisfac- 
tory organs.” 

A comparison between the greatest organs of 
Western Europe and those of our own land 
need hardly rest on a technical basis, for tech- 
nically we have learned and are still learning 
from builders of the Older World. In tone, 
then, in effect upon the hearer, in suitability 
to environment lies the interesting difference. 
If intimacy of speech, if variety of tone’ color, 
if minutest gradations of dynamics from the 
faintest pianissimo to effective climax, if 
grandeur even without power are the qualities 
most desired in a ‘pipe organ, then America 
excels in this industry too. 

At Temple Israel, Boston, on Commonwealth 
Avenue, there is a two-manual organ of Hutch- 
ings workmanship that will stand favorable 
comparison with the most beautiful instruments 
I have heard anywhere in the world. An un- 
interrupted use of the instrument for three 
seasons has brought me to this conclusion. It 
is only a two-manual organ, undivided, with- 
out orchestral or other startling solo effects. 
It must be treated very much like a human 
voice that is limited in power but rich in possi- 
bilities within its limitations. It is an admirable 
medium alike for the interpretation of the con- 
trapuntal ideas of Bach and the expression of 
the dramatic intensity of Wagner. 

(Signed) Henry L. Gripron. 


“J Have Breen A Surrprpr’—Writes a Maine 
clergyman, “from intestinal indigestion for a 
long time. I have tried Dyspeplets and they 
have afforded much relief.” 

People that suffer from sour stomach, heart- 
burn, nausea, flatulence or other symptom of 
indigestion or dyspepsia are rapidly learning 
that Dyspeplets are one of the best, if not the 
yery bost, preparation for the relief of these 
troubles. 

Get a box on your way home today. 
are sold by all drugvists. 


They 


crimsoned foam from its jaws as if nothing 
had happened.—O. W. Holmes. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE GOSPEL OF HOPE ” 
(London Christian World) 


It is optimism about men, not pessimism ; 
a belief in their inherent spiritual capacity ; 
a belief that in no age or place have they 
been outside the Divine care and love; that 
the gospel is no isolated fact in the Divine 
education of man, but its culmination; the 
answer to the yearning of the ages, the com- 
plete manifestation of the Fatherly love 
which has wrought in the world from the 
beginning; it is this gospel, and not the 
presentation» of a wrathful Deity, eager for 
vengeance, armed with barbaric terrors, that 
the Christian ,teacher, here and at the ends 
of the earth, has it as his mission and his 
privilege to proclaim. 


Committees of the Council 


COMMISSION OF NINNTEEN ON POLITY 


Pres. Frank K. Sanders, Rev. Henry A. Stim 
son, Rev. Charles S. Nash, Rev. William EH. 
Barton, Rev. Oliver Huckel, Lucien C. Warner, 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, 
Hon. John M. Whitehead, Frank Kimball, Prof. 
Williston Walker, Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, 
Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, Pres. Edward D.’ Eaton, 
W. W. Mills, Arthur H. Wellman, Samuel B. 
Capen, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins. 

APPORTIONMENT 


S. T. Johnson, Roger Leavitt, E. M. Wilcox, 
A. W. Farlinger, Rev. C. C. Merrill, F. M. Bates. 


COMITY, FEDERATION AND UNITY 


Rey. W. H. Ward, Rev. E. B. Sanford, Rev. 
J. KF. Loba, J. F. Lucas, Rev. B. W. Lockhart, 
Rey. J. F. Stocking, Rev. F. J. Van Horn, Rev. 
i. BH. Jenkins, H. C. Carter, Rev. J. W. Brad- 
shaw, Rev. J. H. Chandler, Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
T. D. Taylor, E. M. Bassett; Pres. A. T. Perry. 


MINISTERIAL HDUCATION 


Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, Pres..H. C. King, C. 
A. Bowen, Rey. ©. 8. Patton, Pres: J. H. George, 
Rey. A. ‘B. Chalmers, Pres. O. S. Davis, Rev. 
H. L. Woodin, C. H. Brown, Pres. C. fF. Thwing, 
R. R. Raymond, Pres. H. K. Warren. 


WORSHIP 


Rey. C. H. Richards, Rev. L. H. Thayer, D. 
B. Griffith, Rev. C. H. Cutler, Rey. F. W. Hodg- 
don, Prof. H. H. Tweedy. 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


(In co-operation with National, Conference 
Charities and Corrections) 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Rev. D. W. Wal- 
dron, Daniel R. Howe, Rey. A. E. Ricker, Rev 
W. G. Puddefoot. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Prof. HE. I. Bosworth, Pres. Mary Woolley, 
Pres. J. A. Blaisdell, S. T. Dutton, Rev. J. P. 
Huget, Rey. W. A. Bartlett, Rev. G. S. Rollins, 
Rev. C. L. Morgan, Pres. J. H.'T. Main. 


PERMANENT COMMITTED ON CALVIN CHNTENARY 


Prof. Williston Walker, Prof. A. C. MecGiffert, 
Dr. A. W. Vernon. 


EVANGELISTIC COMMITTHD 


Rey. G. L. Cady, F. B. Smith, Rev. A. Z. 
Conrad. Rey. Frank Dyer, Rev. Jesse Hill, Rev. 
H. C. Meserve, Rev. G. G. Atkins, Rev. BH. B. 
Allen, Rey. J. S. Penman, Rey. Neil McQuarrie. 


CORPORATE 


J. R. Libby, C. W. Osgood, J. P. Bates, H. E. 
Marston, Simeon Baldwin, J. H. Perry, T. C. 
Platt, Alfred Coit, W. H. Catlin, Epaphroditus 
Peck, W. B. Coggswell, W. M. Parsons, D. G. 
A. Brush, C. H. Baker, T..C. MacMillan. 


MEMBERS 


TEMPERANCD 


Rev. John Faville, R. A. Cool, Rev. IF. G. 
Smith, H. H. Spooner, Rev. H. H. Russell. 
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OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS | 
} ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 
Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 


**They are known From Greenland’s Icy 
} Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.’’—7%e 
Bookshelf. 


te 


8 New Editions, 
OXFORD 
Biack Face 
Type Bibles 

| Pearl 32mo. 


A wonderful type im 
a small book. 


Oxtord is suf= 
ficient. Yet i 
the Oxford 
keeps on im=- 


proving. The 
Nonpareil 24mo. | New Editions 
Minion lomo. will prove a 


Modei hand Bible. 
Brevier lomo. 

Large type in small 

compass. 


delightful 
surprise.’— 
ChristianNation. 


fe \oiFORD eoTTONE 


ENTIRELY NEW! 
| Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles from 55 


cents upwards. 


“ Of all the pictorial Bibles I have seen for 
children, and for giving to the children on 
| Children’s Day, this easily stands first.’’— 


Intermediate Sunday-School Quarterly. 


Sold by all booksellers. A'full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Nance BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 


Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Oo. 
Union Sq., New York City, 


Church 
Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


AIRSHIP STORIES 


Six stirring up-to-date titles for 
wide-awake boys. 
Price, 50 cents per volume, 
post-paid 


Send for Volume I. today. Free 
catalogue of books for Boys and 
Girls sent anywhere. 


HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, New York 


HALLOWED Hymns 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of [RA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USING IT 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25. per 100. not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©O. New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


ho 
VORY TRAIL 
PAIN WILDUR LAWTOM 


THE TEACHER’S GANDLESTICK 


BY MAKGARET SLADTTHRY 


The seven lamps on the golden candle- 
stick which must be lighted and kept shin- 
ing brightly in every ‘Sunday school teach- 
er’s life are Knowledge, Training, Example, 
Perseverance, Enthusiasm, Sympathy and 
Faith. Uow the rays of each one of these 
lamps throw light into the dark places of 
the teacher's experience and show the way 
to the full glory of successful accomplish- 
ment is inspiringly told. 

“T have no hesitancy, knowing Miss Slat- 
tery as I do, in saying that ‘Living Teach- 
ers’ and ‘The Teacher’s Candlestick’ are 
worth their weight in gold dust.’—Marion 
Lawrance, Chicago. ° 


Art Boards, 35 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Personalia 


Provost Charles C. Harrison of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania who has just laid 
down his work has been provost of the uni- 
versity since 1895. Between his experience 
as a student and his return as acting head 
he was in active business as a manufacturer. 


The death of Prof. William Vaughn Moody 
is a serious loss to our literature. If he had 


hardly fulfilled the promise of his early work’ 


in drama and poetry, he was still young, in 
the thick of the movement of American life 
and endowed with both persistence and en- 
thusiasm. 


The general committee of the Free Church 
Council of Hngland and Wales has unan- 
imously invited Rey. Fk’. B. Meyer to become 
the honorary secretary of the Council for 
the present. Succeeding the late Rey. J. H. 
Shakespeare, Mr. Meyer will carry on the 
work till a permanent appointment can be 
made, but continues, also, his work as pas- 
tor at Regent’s Park Chapel. 


The Hebrew prophets often put their ser- 
mons into poetic forms, though modern read- 
ers of the English translations of the pro- 
phetie books are seldom conscious that they 
are reading poems. The young pastor of 
Second Chureh, Norwich, Ct., lately cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary by a historic 
sermon in the form of an epic poem. Pas- 
tor Wyckoff has won the hearts as well as 
charmed the minds of his people. Has any 
other preacher rehearsed in a psalm to his 
people “what marvelous things did God in 
the sight of their fathers”? 


The late king of Siam, Chulalongkorn, held 
his throne for forty years through troublous 
times under the steady pressure of his pow- 
erful neighbor in the French Indian colonies. 
That he was able to maintain himself was 
largely due to the advice and assistance of 
American missionaries and advisers, who 
stood at his side in times of need. He him- 
self had the advantage of an education by 
an Hnglish woman, Mrs. Leonowens, whose 
book on the Siamese Court was famous a 
generation ago, and showed strength and 
persistence of character under difficult and 
morally relaxing conditions, 


The sad news came to President Haton of 
Beloit College when attending the Council 
at Boston that his daughter Caroline, 
twenty-two years old, had been drowned by 
the overturning of a boat in a Maryland 
river, Oct. 15. The body was not found for 
several days, but the funeral took place in 
Beloit last Saturday. She was a young 
woman of charm and promise, and this sud- 
den break in the large and happy home cir- 
cle is a source of great sorrow to President 
and Mrs. Waton, who have the deep sympa- 
thy of their many friends in all parts of the 
country. 


A characteristically American career of 
the last generation was that of Mr. David 
Rankin, who died in Tarkio, Mo., last week. 
As a boy he desired to leave the farm for a 
clerkship, but failed to find a position in a 
store. Returning to the land he began with 
a capital of one bull, buying another, to be 
paid for in work, to make his team. He 
died the owner of the largest farm in the 
United States, of 25,640 acres on which he 
employed 250 men. In one year he planted 
19,000 acres to corn and harvested about 
1,000,000 bushels—more than nine states of 
the Union together. Incidentally he gave 
$200,000 to Tarkio College for a scientific 
school and helped many boys and girls to 
the education which he himself had missed. 


The death of ex-Governor Hill of New 
York reminds us of a period less than twenty 
years ago when he believed himself a proba- 
ble President and carried his party delega- 
tion to a national convention in his favor. 
The fact that the New York delegation stood 
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alone in that opinion in the convention 
showed that he was even then behind the 
times. Of late he had slipped out of the 
popular mind and the fact that he was still 
living must have been a surprise to a good 
many people. He was a keen and successful 
lawyer and one of the most expert of polit- 
ical managers who believed that the machine 
was nearly everything in an election. In 
the thirteen years since he left the Senate 
his type of politician has been outgrown by 
the electors in his own state, and his death 
is a landmark of the advance toward higher 
ideals for public office. 


Stirring a Continent for 
Religion 


To be called “a remarkable gathering” by 
Sec. Fred B. Smith of the International 
Y. M. C. A., a Christian worker long famil- 
iar with unusual meetings great and small, 
was no mean honor for the group that dined 
at the Boston City Club, Monday, Oct. 17. 
Fully 100 of Boston’s leading business and 
professional men, and not a few ministers, 
met to hear Mr. Smith outline the general 
plan for the great religious campaign which 
is expected to shake North America next 
year. All the denominational Brotherhoods, 
the men’s department of the International 
Sunday School Association and the Y. M. 
C. A. are united in this Men and Religion 


Forward Movement. 
The idea is really traceable, says Mr. 
Smith, to a little group of Christian men 


talking together in a Vermont hotel several 
years ago. The impetus of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement again brought the 
idea forward, and finally came a preliminary 
meeting of representatives of the bodies 
named. As the plan now stands, the cam- 
paign starts in September, 1911, covering 
ninety leading cities of the continent and 
lasting eight days in each center. The in- 
terests assemble around four groups: Bible 
study, boys’ work, social service and evan- 
gelistie work for men. Experts will be in 
eharge, and negotiations are now on to se- 
cure such men as Dean Bosworth of Oberlin 
for Bible study, Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago for social service and others equally 
well known reund the world. 

The great magazines like the Review of 
Reviews, World’s Work, HEverybody’s, ete., 
will all probably publish simultaneously in 
September an article by some nationally 
prominent man on Why I am a Christian. 
Street cars, hotel menus, and so on will be 
equally good reminders of the great move- 
ment that is on. Wyvery Protestant church 
will be asked to observe the last week in 
April as Men and Boys’ Week, and the 
message of the campaign will be brought 
home to every town on this continent. , 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

BuRKHARD?T, Jnussn B., West Point, Neb., to 
Bloomfield. Accepts. : 

Kernen, Henry A., B. Hartford, Ct., to Moor- 
head, Minn. Accepts. 

Mair, WM. M., Sioux Falls, S. D., to Mitchell. 

Moorn, Rosr. G., Carpentersville, Ill., to North 
Englewood, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

Smcorp, ALByRT, Lakeview, Mich., to Breeks- 
ville, O. Accepts. ‘ 
& Resignations 


Barrett, S. ALLEN, Florence, Mass., in effect 
Dec. 30, after a nine-year pastorate. 


For CUTS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


As a dressing for cuts, wounds 
has proved its value in thousands of cases. 
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FrencH, Epw. G., Lyndonville, Vt., 
Dec. 1, after a six-year pastorate. 
KERNEN, Henry A., South, E. Hartford, Ct., in 

effect Nov. 1. 
Moorn, Rogpr. E., Carpentersville, Il. 


in effect 


Ordinations and Installations 


BROWNLED, Frep L., o. and #. Grandview 
Heights, Columbus, O., Oct. 4. Sermon, Rev. 
J. L. Davis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wash- 
ington Gladden, W. H. Woodring, C. BE. Bur- 


ton, W. E. Bovey, J. A. Turner, E. J. Con- 
verse. 
GorpDoN, EpwINn R., Hartford Seminary, o. 


North Craftsbury, Vt., Oct. 7. Sermon, R. C. 
Flagg. Ordaining prayer, Rey. C. BE. Gordon. 
TRILL, ROGER H., o. Jeffersonville, Vt., Oct. 6. 
Sermon, Rev. V. M. Hardy; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. Henry Lamb, BH. P. Treat, H. C. 
Howard, C. H. Merrill. 
Wrrrtyr, Miron, and CHANDLER, Rost. F., 


both of Yale Divinity School, o. by the Fair- ° 
field East Consociation in Council assembled, | 
at Brookfield, Ct., Sept. 16. Sermon, Rey. 
L. W. Sprague; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. 
G. Woodbridge, H. P. Beach, scar Maurer, 
EH. L. Curtis. In connection with the service, 
Mr. Chandler and his wife were commissioned 
as missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
China. ol 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINIstTpRS’ Mnpnrine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Oct. 31, 10.30 4. mM. Speaker, Rev. WH. H. By- 
ington; subject, Sermons to Children. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Trin- 
ity Church, Lawrence, Noy. 3, 10 A.M., 2 
P.M. 


annual 
rational 


Tun Woman’s BoarD or MISSIONS’ 
meeting, Clinton Avenue Congreg 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9, 10. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGISAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLuan, Pres., 
eon Cal. 


MAINE, B 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with specia) lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


ANGOR. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


In denominations of one thousand dollars 
and multiples thereof 


An Attractive Form of Personal Insurance 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
Satisfactory Returns. Attractive Features. 

Write for Booklet giving full Particulars 
GRINNELL COLLECE, CRINNELL, IOWA 


and bruises, Pond’s Extract 
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Some Suggestions on the 
Divorce Problem 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


The demand of Rey. Earl Hewson in The 
Congregationalist of Sept. 3 that the divorce 
question be treated intelligently is of course 
entirely reasonable. But divorce is one of 
the most difficult of all social questions to 
treat with full intelligence. After more than 
thirty years of close contact with the ‘prob- 
lem I am much impressed with my own lim- 
ited knowledge of it. Its difficulty arises 
from its place in the problem of the family, 
which in its turn is fundamental to the en- 
tire social question. The more one studies 
it the more keenly does he feel the limita- 
tions under which we all are regarding it and 
the more he feels the need of knowledge of 
the many hidden elements of the problem. 

To make the practical solution of a painful 
divorce case turn on its bearing on the suffer- 
ing individual only is simply going to the 
other extreme from that which ignores the 
individual need and considers solely the in- 
terests of society as a whole. The practical 
problem here is much like that which con- 
fronts us in punishing a man for crime. His 
suffering family must not be relieved without 
taking into the account the interests of the 
state. There are two elements at least in 
the problem. 

Again, let us remember that the problems 
of idealism meet us here as they do every- 
where in social questions. The Christian 
teacher has a grave question before him in 
this matter of divorce. Shall he, believing 
that Christ taught that divorce should uever 


be granted, or granted for one cause only,- 


insist that he thus practically legislated for 
both church and state to this effect? Or 
shall he, in view of the present needs of soci- 
ety, turn his back on what seem to be the 
authoritative words of our Lord? And in 
this case how is he to be loyal to Scripture? 
I cannot go into this subject here. I will 
simply suggest that there is a growing ten- 
dency among scholars, with which 1£ have 
long been’! in sympathy, to recognize the fact 
that Jesus never legislated, either for the 
state or the church, on this or on any other 
subject. But he-did set forth the great ideals 
of life and urged our seeking them yet did 
not demand instant and universal conformity 
to them in legal detail. His Kingdom is 
spiritual and to be characterized by growth 
towards the ideal. 

Here, as in most social studies, there is 
great need of constant appeal from personal 
opinions to facts scientifically obtained and 
' valued. For example, take the proposed re- 
striction of divorce by forbidding for a year 
or two the remarriage of divorced persons. 
I formerly thought this a pretty effective 
device. More than half the states now have 
this restriction for longer or shorter periods. 
Yet a study of a wide range of statistics on 
the point shows that the divorce rate is not 
generally much reduced after such a restric- 
tion or the reduction does not continue very 
long. Again, so far as we have the data on 
the point, it appears that only about forty 
per cent. of the divorced remarry anyway. 
‘So popular opinion regarding the extent of 
migration for divorce, as I pointed out in 
The Oongregationalist some weeks ago, the 
relation of intemperance to divorce and other 
matters generally has to be revised after the 
facts are widely collected and: scientifically 
tested. 

As Carroll D. Wright used to say, “In the 


Keep It In the House 


Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and Tar 
For Coughs, Colds 
and Throat Troubles F 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. | 
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study of social phenomena nothing is so un- 
trustworthy as the general observation of a 
so-called good observer.” A word of caution 
may be timely regarding any exact state- 
ments of the relation of sexual disease to 
divorce. This is a most important subject 
for study, and attention is being given to it. 
But he is a rash man who would undertake 
to estimate the extent of its prevalence. 
More harm than good is done in many social 
questions by guessing from the basis of a 
limited observation. 

The common impression that the improve- 
ment of the marriage laws of the country 
lags behind that of the divorce laws is quite 
one side of the truth. For at least 175 stat- 
utes amending the marriage laws for the 
better have been made in the last twenty 
years covered by the United States Report 
against about. 100 improving the divorce 
laws. Some of these changes are sweeping. 
Eleven states, completing the list except 
South Carolina, have within this period es- 
tablished a marriage license system. A Uni- 
form Marriage Law is in process of prep- 
aration to follow the Uniform Divorce Law, 
which three or more states so far have en- 
acted in full. Two or three Western states 
are experimenting with statutes aimed at the 
prevention of the marriage of persons afflicted 
with venereal disease. .Now and then a state 
is requiring that marriage licenses. be issued 
for a period in advance of the ceremony, 
which was the custom in the form of the 
publication of banns in some of the New 
England states and which is universal in 
Europe. But the restraining effect of this 
measure on divorce may be less than some 
expect. 


All this leads to the conclusion that while | 


legal reform should be urged on, the roots of 
the divorce evil and ot all other domestic 
evils run far and deep in the social soil and 
must be met with a correspondingly wide and 
thorough treatment. Superficial zeal may 
do more harm than good. Back of legal re- 
form must lie the combined efforts of all 
social forces, but especially those of church, 
school and home, So far as the digest of the 
marriage and divorce laws and statistics of 
their working go the government report in 
two large volumes has put more complete 
data before the public probably than can be 
had on any other great social problem in the 
world. This information has been summar- 
ized for general use in a pamphlet issued by 
the National League for the Protection of 
the Family. A great deal of needed informa- 
tion, however, lies beyonu the reach of official 
investigation. 

But it is not easy for most to turn from 
their interest in legal reform to the nearer 
duties of religious and social education of 
the family, which is the thing now most 
needed, and which the church should espe- 
cially take up. So there is a lull in public 
interest among us while England is much 
stirred over the work of a Royal Commission 
on Divorce. Men prominent in the work of 
this Commission are saying that the difficul- 
ties of the ecclesiastical position and of the 
social situation in England make their task 
one of great perplexity, and that they feel 
the need of the broad methods that America 
is using in dealing with the great problem 
which is fast becoming a matter of concern 
in many lands. Certainly this is no time for 
us to relax our efforts or to do our work 
carelessly. ‘The present lull in general inter- 
est is in part due to a feeling, more or less 
unconscious, that our effort in the future 
must be directed more to the invigoration of 
the American home with a fresh vitality that 
will gradually slough off some of its present 
evil tendencies. And it is not so easy to 
apply ourselves to the serious work needed 
here as it is to cry for legal reform. 


The one outstanding fact in modern life 
is the paganization of society.—G. G. Atkins. 
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The Wisdom of Shakespeare 


the Immortal 


At thirty, man suspects himself a fool. 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought; 

Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

And why? because he thinks himself immor- 

tal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

—Shakespeare. 


Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dyspeplets 


Sugar-coated tablets. 10c., 50c. or $1, © 


ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE, POSTPAID. 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY 
430 Old South Building, Boston. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted an earnest Christian woman to act as sew- 
ing matron in an institution. Reply to Institution, 44, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, in a boarding-school, a young woman to de 
work about the school and in the office, type writing, ete., 
in return tor school privileges. Address E. K., 44, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Home care throughout the year in a country home 
for a few young children. Educational advantages. 
References furnished on application. Address Miss B. 
M. Turner, Thomaston, Ct., R. F. D., 1. 


Wanted, Christian man to take full charge of small 
country newspaper, must know how to do all the work in 
a one man office. Good job for the right man. Address, 
F. T., 43, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Companion. A young middle-aged woman of refine- 
ment and education would like position as companion 
and reader to aged or i: firm lady in or about New York 
ity Address H. N. Pfeiffer, 2038 85th St., Brooklyn, 
Nix. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Nurse Wanted. Young woman with some practical 
experience with small children desired for boys two and 
five years; good judgment, good health and fondness for 
children required rather than special training. Forty 
miles from Boston. Address Doctor, 44, care The Con— 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank EK. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
ET 


Roorines THAT Nenp No PaintiIna.—Times 
have changed since the good old days when 
we used to climb up on our roofs every year 
or two and put a heavy coat of paint over 
them to keep them from getting wet. Some 
farmers used to think that roofings were made 
to get wet and they neglected the paint, and 
in a little while needed a new roof. The rest 
of us spent our money and labor painting our 
roofings with great regularity, since that was 
the only way to get satisfactory service out of 
them. 

Recently the whole roofing business has been 
changed by the introduction of roofings which 
need no paint, of which Amatite Roofing is 
the most favorably known. These roofings 
have a surface of crushed mineral matter, and 
of course this mineral matter does not need 
any protection from the weather. Accord- 
ingly, a mineral surfaced roofing never requires 
any paint whatever. : 

This invention is a clear benefit to the 
owner, and it does not cost him any more, 
either. Amatite Roofing, for instance, costs 
considerably less than painted roofings of the 
same weight. 

You can get full information and a free 
sample from the manufacturers on request. 
Address Barrett Manufacturing Company. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, ‘Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Minneapolis,. 
St. Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans, London, 
England. $ : 


" 
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**Doing Religion” 
BY RENA C. LEWIS 
(In Leslie’s Weekly) 


- [Under this title a Philadelphia news- 
paper woman has given some interesting 
sidelights on the relations of the secular press 
and church news. The editor of Leslie’s 
considers it a sign of “the emphasis that 
newspapers, even of the highest standing, 
are placing on sensationalism.” In any 
event, it partly explains why great religious 
assemblies, often making Christian history, 
are passed over in the press dispatches with 
a mere reference while a pastoral denuncia- 
tion of the hobble skirt, etc., will secure col- 
umns. Hence that is where The Congrega- 
tionalist comes in.—EDITORS. ] 


It is surprising how quickly the reporting 
of religious news for a large city newspaper 
will change one’s opinions regarding minis- 
ters and religious workers as a class and 
completely shatter ideals developed in years 
of training and orthodox environment. 
When I assumed the post of religious re- 
porter on the Philadelphia , | considered 
any one connected with the conduct of 
church affairs a distinctly superior being. 
Clergymen were to be looked upon with awed 
reverence. Matters of religion could be dis- 
cussed only seriously and reverently. 


My first disillusionment came with my 
first assignment. I was sent to “cover” a 
meeting at which a prominent minister read 
a paper on Argumentative Religion. It was 
a well-written article, dealing with the old 
mistake of trying to convert sinners by argu- 
ment. I was deeply impressed and took copi- 
ous notes. After this reading there was 
some discussion regarding the political situa- 
tion in the city, but this I deemed of no 
consequence. I returned.to the office in a 
glow of enthusiasm, I wrote and rewrote 
my introduction, carefully polishing every 
sentence, determined to do justice to my im 
portant theme. When at last the story was 
finished, it was near midnight and I had not 
time to wait for the city editor’s praise I 
was confident of having earned. The next 
morning I arose early to see my own‘story in 
print. I looked eagerly at the first page, at 


' the second, at every page in the paper. 


Never a trace of my story. In wonderment 
I scanned the columns a second time. At 
last, in the city briefs, I found this note: 
“At a meeting of the Presbyterian ministers 
yesterday Rev. Dr. Blank read a paper on 
Argumentative Religion.” 

When I reported for duty that day the 
city editor very gently informed me that I 
had fallen down on my first assignment. 
“We can’t use the kind of stuff you turned 
in last night,” said he. “This is a news- 
paper, not a religious journal. We want 
news. A lot of crazy preachers don’t make 
good news unless they get to fighting or do 
something sensational. Now, they did kick 
up a row over the mayor yesterday, and you 
said never a word about that. Here is some- 
thing like what you should have written,” 
picking up a rival newspaper and pointing 
to the headlines: ‘Ministers Wage War on 
Mayor. Denounce Him as Grafter and 
Menace to Public Welfare.’’ Then followed 
a detailed account of the political discussion 
I had considered so insignificant. It was 
my first lesson in reporting, and I learned it 
well. Thereafter, “News first,” was my 
motto. 


. ° . . . ° ° . 


Saturday ‘was usually the easiest day of 
the week, although I was always in suspense 
until I had read the other papers to make 


oo Bees 


ARPETS 
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certain that none had a better religious page 
than ours. I made a list for the city editor 
of the clergymen whose topics for sermons 
were of unusual interest. Those who chose 
subjects such as, Will the Devil Get Phila- 
delphia? Bernard Shaw’s Religion or Does 
Vice Receive Municipal Protection? were 
certain to have reporters call on them for 
extracts from their sermons, 


. ° . ° 


Every newspaper panders to the clergy 
more or less. Reporters are trained to treat 
them with deference ,in their writings. 
“Never write lightly on religious matters,” 
is a rule in every newspaper office. Hditors 
have two reasons for this policy. First is a 
desire to gain in influence and circulation 
among church congregations. They also 
have an inherent respect for the principles 
which the clergy represent. A prominent 
minister’s opinions upon questions of the 
day are always sought and gladly published. 
Should he include praise for the newspapers 
in one of his addresses or interviews, it is 
widely heralded. In like manner newspapers 
are gratified whenever a well-known clergy- 
man indorses any of their policies. 

Ministers believe that they are held in 
high esteem by reporters and editors, and 
greet them with a complacency that would 
be sadly shaken could they read beneath the 
outward guise of respect. Every true re- 
porter despises the man who seeks publicity, 
and the majority of ministers welcome pleas- 
ant notoriety. 


. > > . . . ° o ° 


Just as I came to despise the men who 
gave me sensational stories, so in time I 
came to dislike writing such stories. At the 
end of a year I told the city editor that I 
did not want to do religion another day. He 
smiled—the old cynical smile. ‘Yes,’ he 
said; “‘I have been thinking we ought to give 
you something better. How would you like 
to interview today?” He named the 
city’s political boss. 


The seating of the congregation is one of 
the problems of church administration al- 
ways with us and the most delicate and dif- 
ficult part of the problem is how to keep 
the front seats from becoming an uninhab- 
ited portion of the meeting house. Hven 
parishioners who crave intimacy with the 
iminister everywhere else, accept proximity 
to him when in the pulpit with rebellious re- 
luctance. 
aversion to front seats we recently discov- 
ered in one of our Western churches. A 
group of retired ministers and an elderly 
\deacon have chosen a front pew in order to 


make the minister feel their presence and | 


” 


“to surround him,” as one of them expressed 
it, “with an atmosphere of spiritual sympa- 
thy.” “I look at him,” said one of the group, 
‘in a way that tells him at every service I 
am with you heart and soul.” 

This minister gratefully acknowledged 
that he owes no small part of his power in 
preaching (and he is one whom people go 
out of their way to hear) to the sustaining 
sympathy of that group of men who have 
chosen a front pew as a place of peculiar 
privilege and practical vantage. 


But a happy exception to this | 
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Knees Became Stiff 


Five Years of Severe Rheumatism 


The cure of Henry J. Goldstein, 14 Barton 
Street, Boston, Mass., is another victory by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This great medicine 
has succeeded in many cases where others 
have utterly failed. Mr. Goldstein says: “I 
suffered from rheumatism five years, it kept 
me from business and caused excruciating 
pain. My knees would become as stiff as 
steel. I tried many medicines without relief, 
then took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, soon felt much 
better, and now consider myself entirely 
cured, I recommend Hood’s.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


Your California Home 


should be in beautiful Palermg, lying at 
the base of the Sierra foot hills in Butte 
County, the Italy of America. Rich soil 
with plenty of water, low in price. A 
good place for Christian people. Write 
today for booklet, ‘Gold in Fruit in the 
Golden State.” 


REV. ALBERT H. DAVIS, 
PALERMO, CAL. 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 


Hutchings Organ Co., 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


» The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches, It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 


_—— 
— 


16 Ashburton Place 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Boston 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Witha new GLASS 
one-half inch 
SHORTER than 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO tip- 
ping back of the 
head. Used with 
the DIETZ ‘‘ Noise- 
less” Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 
tion Plates, etc. Sample Glass sent on request and out- 
fits sent on Free Trial. Please mention this paper. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no flipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 


TORONTO CANADA 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorder received. —‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. dd Druggésts or K. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. Y¥. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &S0NS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. : 


“2 
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THE MOTHER-ARTIST| 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
“worthy to win alasting hold on life.”’—Boston Transcript 
PRICE 1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
FUROPE Select two months’ sum- ? 
mer tours.’ Personal 


escort. Choice of routes. Partic: === 
small. Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aimtab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The college has made application to the Turkish Gov- 

ernment for permission to use its printing press and to 

publisb a periodical. This marks the beginning of anew 
era in the work of the institution. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


Tun FortyY-THIRD ANNUAL M®ETING OF THR 
WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS will be held in 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Wednesday and Thursday, Noy. 9 
and 10, with a delegates’ meeting, Tuesday, 
Nov. 8. 

HE. Harrinr Stanwoop, Home Secretary. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824, 


National. Interdenominational. 


Ustablishes and maintains Union , Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Wngland Office. 

WARNER L. Carvuir, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all: the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions. in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Inteérdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United’ States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuHARLHYS A. Sropparp, D.D., Presidént. 
Rv. G. McPHurson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLAarpNncr C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to f. H. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THbo CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of: 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hyvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred. L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarD Or MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Hom® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socintry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. HB. Hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Psalm CXXI. 


BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


I have lifted my eyes to the Strength of the 
Hills 
At the dawn of the day; 
Felt the quickening stir of the power that thrills, 
Seen the night drift away; 
Caught the first flush of dawn. Who is this, 
then, that fills 
With His spirit my clay? 


He that slumbereth not while I slumber, for 
sleeps 
While, protected, I sleep; 
Who creates, shall sustain—who gave life, shall 
renew— 
. Who hath promised, shall keep; 
‘My shade from the sun and my shelter from 
storm ; 
In the dark a clear flame; 
It is He—ever Friend and Preserver, Oh Soul! 
The Lord is his name! 


The use of pictures in connection with 
educational work steadily increases. We 
have utilized line drawings, half-tone photo- 
‘graphs and even the biograph in familiarizing 
ourselves and our students with strange 
;countries and new inventions, but only re- 
‘cently have we begun to study the differ- 
ences between flat photographs and those 
‘representing objects in relief or perspective 
'—that: is, between the results of the use of 
‘an ordinary camera and those produced by 
the stereoscopic process. In The Stereo- 
graph and the Stereoscope (Underwood & 
‘Underwood. $1.00) Mr. Albert E. Osborne 
has summarized the results of such recent 
;study in a way that cannot fail to interest 
educators in all lines. In this connection it 
‘is interesting to find that the editors of The 
‘Pilgrim Teacher are printing each month 
maps prepared for use in connection with 
‘stereograph pictures and vivid descriptions 
,to make more real the land and the times in 
‘which Jesus and his disciples lived and jour- 
‘neyed. 
| 


| Deaths 


| The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
‘ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
‘money should be sent with the notice. 


-KENT—In Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Thomas 
| Kent. He was active in the ministry for 
fifty years. 


‘/ NILES—In Dorchester, Oct. 19, Catherine Gil- 
lett Niles, wife of the late Dr. H. H. Niles 
of Post Mills, Vt. Prayers at the home of 
daughter, Mrs. 8S. N. Miller, 67 Kenwood 
Street, Thursday, Oct. 20, at 2 p.m. Inter- 
ment at Post Mills, Vt. . 


ROBINSON—In Davenport, Io., Oct. 19, Rev. 

' William A. Robinson, aged 70 yrs. His pas- 
toral experience covered forty-one years, 
among only four parishes. Six years were 
spent in Barton, Vt., twenty-one years in 
Homer, N. Y., thirteen years at Middletown 
in the same state and two years at Syracuse. 
Failing health made it necessary for ‘him to 
give up active ministry, and his last four 
years were spent with a daughter in Daven- 
port. 

TURNER—In Watertown, Oct. 6, Susan A. 


Turner, aged 87 yrs., widow of the late Levi 
A. Turner. 


TURNER—In Watertown, Oct. 9, Alfred E. 
Turner, aged 49 yrs., son of Levi A. and 
Susan A. Turner. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FornIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York. Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis HE. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


TH AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL -CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimry. Aids in building churches and _par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles B. Hee es Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.’; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTION Socimty (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and,New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston ; 153 La Salle St.,, 
Chicago, Il. : 3 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 


‘Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 


President ; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

known in the 


The Business Department, 

trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes he 
OCongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S. Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 


_ Chicago, Ill. 


“Tp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RpLiInr’ (corporate name), under the di- 
aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows 1 
any part of the country.. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New Hngland. bay bed should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tan MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society: All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Wmrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N.. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre-. 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur,J. Covell, Chairman. . : 


Have only one doctor—just one}! 


another! Select the best one, then 
stand by him. No sense in trying this 
thing, that thing, for your cough. Care- 


One Doctor 


Ask your doctor about Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral for throat and lung troubles. Doctors 


5 a J.C. Ayer Co. 
have prescribed it for 70 years. $- 0: SY noo? 


medicine, then take it. Stick to it. 


No. 
sense in running from one doctor to 


fully, deliberately select the best cough 


ied 4) Siege ie dee 
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Evangelist and Pugilist 


The ex-prize fighter, John L. Sullivan, has 
been writing for the daily papers the story 
of his life. He thus describes a call he re- 
ceived from the singing evangelist, the late 
Ira D. Sankey: 

“T was in my room in a Buffalo hotel about 
fifteen years ago, when a bellboy came in and 
said that a stranger had called and wanted to 
take up some of my time. 


“<Tf you don’t say for him to come up,’ 


said the boy, ‘he says he will come up any- 
way.’ 

“That was a new one on me, and I had a 
curiosity to see what kind of a man would 
send me such a message. 

“ ‘You tell that fresh fellow if he wants to 
take a chance on going down faster than he 
came up, to come on,’ I said, 

“In a couple of minutes a dignified looking 
man attired as a preacher appeared in the 
doorway. 

““My name is Sankey,’ he said by way of 
introduction. 

“Well, I wouldn’t feel bad about that,’ I 
replied with a look that was intended to put 
the visitor out of business. ‘What do you 
want with me?’ 

“*T want you to change your way of living 
and set a different example for the youth of 
the country,’ was his opening remark. 

“Huh, huh!’ I replied, with some aston- 
ishment. 

“You haye no right to squander your 
strength on wild living,’ he went on without 
flinching. ‘It was given you for a different 
purpose.’ 

“«TJ don’t squander anybody’s money but 
my own,’ I replied. ‘And I do a lot more 
good with mine, I’ll bet you, than you do 
with yours.’ 

“Well, Mr. Sullivan,’ he replied, ‘you are 


‘not as bad as you would make me believe. 


T’ve given away as much money as you ever 
did, and not one cent of it ever went for 
rum.’ 

“<“Tf you knew what it was to want to 
drink,’ I argued, ‘you might have spent some 
of it that way. The trouble with you minis- 
ters is that you don’t know how bad some 
poor fellows need a drink because you never 
get close enough to the hard-luck people to 
find out their troubles, There are times when 
a drink has saved a man from death.’ 

“Now, Mr. Sullivan,’ he went on, ‘don’t 
make the mistake of thinking that I don’t 
know anything about the world and the 
things to which you refer. I’ve been pretty 
close to them in more countries than one, and 
I’m here to ask you to.do something for the 
growing boys by settmg a good example. 


MOTHERS NEED 
Scott's Emulsion 


Many mothers have learned 
how much they needed 


Scott's Emulsion 
by taking it to. show their 
ehildren that it was a sweet 
‘medicine. 

_ For thirty-five years it has 
‘been the best known specifie 
‘against fatigue and enfeeble- 
ment, as well as the standard 
remedy for warding off and 
relieving colds and affec-. 
tions of the throat and lungs. 


a = 
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Those are the people we want to start in the 
right channels. By showing them the proper 
way to live you can do as much for saving 
these young men as I can.’ 

“We didn’t scare a little bit at my roar, 
and came back every time with just as good 
as I gave him, He was a good fighter, and 
in a few minutes I began to look on him with 
admiration. He was the first fellow I ever 
saw that I couldn’t bluff. I told him to sit 
down and that we would talk it over at 
length. 

“We sat there and talked for an hour, and 
he soon got it through my head that I was 
wrong and he was right. Still, I had had so 
much of that kind of advice offered me that 
I did not heed it. He certainly made a great 
try, and he went a long distance out of his 
way to force something upon me that I 
needed. If I had taken the advice that he 
gave me I would have been worth several 
hundred thousand dollars today. 

“When I read of Sankey’s death in the 
papers, I couldn’t help but think of his meet- 
ing with me, and how hard he tried to make 
me do right. I have often wondered what he 
would say of me since I have cut out the red 
stuff and tried to live as he told me. 
get a lot of credit in the hereafter for what 
he did. He did not fear to face me in a small 
room with bare knuckles when I had a ‘rep’ 
for swinging hard ones on anything that 
bumped me, He sat there and bumped me 
with both hands for all that he had in him. 
More than that, he made me like it. Mr. 
Sankey was a good, game man.” 


Risibles 


TRUTHFUL IF NOT MUSICAL 


At a Scottish dinner it was found that 
every one had contributed to the entertain- 
ment but Dr. MacDonald. 

“Come, come, Doctor,” said the chairman, 
“we cannot let you escape.”’ 

The doctor protested: “My voice is alto- 
gether unmusical, and resembles the sound 
caused by the act of rubbing a brick along 
the panels of a door.” 

The company attributed this to the doc- 
tor’s modesty, 

“Very well,’ 
I will sing.” 

Long before he had finished his audience 
was uneasy. There was a painful silence as 
the doctor sat down, broken at length by the 
voice of a braw Scot at the end of the table. 

“Mon,” he exclaimed, “your singing’s not 
up to, much, but your veracity’s just awful. 
You’re richt about that brick.”—Jdeal 
Power, 


said he, “if you can stand it 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 


The mother of a girl baby, herself named 


Rachel, told her husband that she was tired 


of the good old names borne by most of the 
feminine members of the family, and she 
would like to give the little girl a name en- 
tirely different. She wrote on a slip of 
paper, , “Eugénie,” and asked her husband 
if he didn’t think that was a pretty one. 

The father studied the name for a moment 
and then said; 

“Vell, call her Yousheenie, but I don’t see 
vat you gain by it.”—Haechange, 


God bless their dear, patient souls! If 
mén and women brought to bear on the 
thwartings and vexations of their daily lives 
and their relations with each other, one- 
hundredth part of the. sweet acquiescence 
and brave endurance which average children 
show, under the average management of 
average parents, this world would be a much 
pleasanter place to live in than it is.—Helen 
Hunt Jackson, 


— ae 


.You NExEpw’Tr keep on feeling distressed after eating, 
nor belching, nor experiencing nausea between meals. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens the 
stomach and other digestive organs for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. Take Hood’s. 


He will | 
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Free To 
Sufferers 


Next Morning Worst Cases Wonder 
Why They Never Before Tried The 
Remarkable Pyramid Pile Cure. 


IT IS FREE 


By making a free test of the Wonderful Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure you are sure of being right. 
Nothing is more disappointing than to invest 
in something that don’t do the work. So write 
at once to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for a free trial package and know to a 
certainty that here is a sure, quick and perma- 
nent cure, an instant relief in worst cases of 
any form of piles. This trial will enable you to 
rest comfortably over night, and in the morning 
you will hustle to the nearest drug store, can t 
help it, for the regular 50 cent package that 
puts you on your feet and keeps you going. Be 
sure you get what you ask for. 

Use the coupon below. Merely fill in your 
name and address. 


FREE PACKACE COUPON 


Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupons and mail 
to the PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 269 
Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. A sample 


of the great Pyramid Pile Cure will then be 
FRED, in plain 


sent you at once by mail, 
wrapper. 


Foops THar Brnerit tHe Svomacu.—Aid 
that Can Be Given Sufferers from Liver and 
Stomach ‘Troubles.—There are thousands of 
people who suffer from dyspepsia and liver 
complaints who pay very little attention to the 
nature of the food they eat. If care should -be 
taken to select such foods as will naturally aid 
digestion, the constant use of medicine can 
easily be avoided. 

Physicians invariably prescribe for 
suffering from diabetes gluten bread. The 
amount of starch in gluten is so small that 
bread made from it is pure and paltable. It 
is thoroughly reliable as a food for diabetics 
and for use in stomach trouble. WHasy to as- 
similate, it lays no special strain upon the 
stomach and intestines, and gives nature a 
chance to recuperate. 

In order to supply the demand for products 
of this kind, Farwell & Rhines of ‘Watertown, 
N. Y., have been placing upon the market a 
number of products that many physicians un- 
hesitatingly endorse for their wholesomeness 
and quality. Their “Special Dietetic Food” 
has proven of great benefit in cases of liver 
and kidney troubles. The “Gluten Flour’ is 
especially prepared for diabetics, while the 
“Cresco Flour’ has been of great assistance in 
cases of dyspepsia and obesity. The most de- 
licious bread, muffins, biscuits or griddle cakes 
can be made from any of these without 
more trouble than it usually takes. 

In connection wth the above, this firm sup- 
plies the well-known ‘Cresco Grits’? and ‘“Bar- 
ley Crystals.’ The first named is a most 
wholesome breakfast food, while the latter has 
proven to be a delicious dessert céteal. 

So sure is this firm of the merits of their 
products that they stand ready to send a 
generous sample to any one wishing to try 
them. To receive this sample, you simply mail 
your request to Farwell & Khines, Watertown, 


N. Y., stating which you wish. 


patients 


any 
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SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 

Wood ortin rollers, ‘‘Improved"’ 

requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Leste on L fh 


Plan Your Winter's Book Buying NOW | 


An Unusual Price Saving Opportunity for Ministers 


Here is a list of carefully selected books, most of which never sold for less than 
$1.25 and $1.50—some as high as $2.00—now offered in good cloth bindings, ape ad 
new clean stock at about one-third their former prices. 

No wonder people are talking about this great 50c book offer. The bonkes are 
worth more and you'll say so when you see them. The publishers have made special 
limited editions for us all substantially bound in cloth. To this list we have added a 
few Importations and Publishers’ Remainders. 


mS Our “After Your Vacation”’ Offer ape 


Pick out the books you want from this special list, send 20% with order and pay the 


balance by Jan. Ist, Ig1I. 


REMEMBER— It will pay you well to read over carefully every title on this page. 


DO IT NOW. 


The following titles to be sold at 50c each. Add roc for postage on each book. 


50 IMPORTANT 


. PEABODY, F. G.—Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 

. PEABODY, F. G.—Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 

HILLIS, N. D.—The Influence of Christ i. Modern Life. 

HILLIS,. N.. D.—The Quest of Happiness. 

NASH, H. S.—Genesis of the Social Conscience. 

HYDE, WM. D.—From Epicurus to Christ. 

HYDH, WM. D.—God’s Education of Man. 

' MATHEWS, SHAILER.—The Social Teachings of Jesus. 

. KING, C.—Reconstruction in Theology. 

S KING, iH C.—Theology and the Social Consciousness. 

: DAVENPORT, EF. M.—Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 

. M’COOK, H. C.—The Gospel in Nature. 

. BOWNE, B. P.—Immanence of God. 

. PEABODY, FRANCIS G.—Mornings in College Chapel, first 
and second series. 

. PEABODY, FRANCIS G.—Afternoons in College Chapel, 


1 vol, 
. PEABODY, FRANCIS G.—Religion of An Educated Man. 
17. WRIGHT, W. B.—Cities of Paul. 
. MUNGER, THEO.—Hssays for the Day. 
9. MACHEN, M. G.—The Bible in Browning. 

. BUSHNELL, H.—Sermons—Work and Play—Moral Uses of 
Dark Things—Building Eras in Religion—God in Christ 
—Christian Nurture—The Spirit in Man—Sermons for 
the New Life—Sermons on Living Subjects, 8 vols. 
Each 50ce. 

21. HALL, CHAS. C.—Does God Send Trouble? 
22. HALL, CHAS. C.—The Silver Cup. 


ODD OUR COP 


A Few of Our Low Priced Books 


Que Post- 


Rear arma it of Authority 
SMITH, GEO. A.—Historical Geography 
of Holy Land 
SMITH, DAVID.—In the Days of His Flesh a; ‘50 
MacLAREN, ALEX.—Pulpit Prayers 50 
SMITH, uO: A.—Life of Henry Dr aoe 3 ‘00 
BRUCE, B.—Training of the Twelve. re 50 
BE UMMOND. —The Ideal Life 50 
BROOKS,. PHILLIPS.—Sermons, 10 vols. 1500 
*F)xpress extra. 


Can you buy elsewhere at anywhere near these prices? 


BOOKS AT 50c | 


. GRIFFIS, W. E.—The Lily Among Thorns. 
. GORDON, G. A.—Through Man to God. 
. GLADDEN, W.—Who Wrote the Bible? 
. GLADDEN, W.—The Lord’s Prayer. 
. ABBOTT, L.—The Evolution of Christianity. 
: GENUNG, we S.—Epic of the Inner Life. 
9. ALLEN, V. G.—Continuity of Christian Thought. 

, BEECHER, H. W.—Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. 
. PHELPS, A.—Men and Books (a $2.00 book). 
. HILTY, C.—The Steps of Life. 
: CUYLER, THEHO.—Stirring the Eagle’s Nest. 

384. PIERSON, A. T.—New Acts of the Apostles. 
: PIERSON, A, T.—The Bible and Spiritual Criticism. 
. STRONG, J.—The Times and Young Men. 
. MBAD, G. W.—Modern Methods in “churell Work, 
. LAIDLAW, J.—The Miracles of Our Lord. 
. SHEDD, W. G. T.—Sermons to the Spiritual Man, 
. CHAPMAN, J. W.—And Judas Iscariot. 
. BIEDERWOLF, W. E.—How Can God Answer Prayer? 
; eae ‘E.—Religion and Medicine. 
: BIRD, R.—Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
PEAR A. §.—Christianity—Its Nature and Truth, 
M’CLELLAN, T. C—The Mind of Christ. 
: EDERSHEIM/ DR.—Sketches of Jewish Social Life. 
. EDERSHEIM, DR.—The Temple. 

48. MACLAGAN, P. J.—Gospel View of Things. 
. RAMSFORD, M.—The Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 
. SPEER, ROB’T.—The Marks of a Man, 


JOHN, J. P. D—The Worth of a Man... 
BETTEX, F.—Bible the Word of God 
BANKS, L. A.—The Motherhood of God... 
CURRY, S. S.—Vocal and Literary Inter- 
pretation of the Bible 

GILBERT, G. H.—Students’ Life of Jesus 
GILBERT, G. H.—Students’ Life of Paul.. 
STORRS, R. S.—Preaching without Notes 


We believe not. | 


te ceteaa in other book bargains send today for our catalogs. 


Reg. Our 

Price age 

ROWBH, G. S.—Alone With the Word iy 8D 15 
ae J.—Literary Study or Ll. of St. 40 a 


10 04 

MOREATT, J.—Literary Study or Ill. 
Ecclesiastes A 10 04 
FARRAR, DEAN.—Life of Christ } 25 .05 
ROBINSON, C. S.—Simon Peter, His Harly ca 


Life } 25 
Cc. H. AND M.—Life and Times of David. : .20 .05 


Post- 


JOHNSON, F.—Christian’s Relation - to 
Hvolution 
eee eee to the Hebrews, 2 


HOST OR, ¥. H.—Christian Life and The- 


TAYLOR, WM. M.—Miracles of Our Saviour 
TAYLOR, WM. M.—Parables of Our Saviour 
BROWN, WM.—The Tabernacle, etc 
PUNSHON, W. M.—Lectures and Sermons 
GIBSON, J. M.—Ages Before Moses 
OSTROM. H.—Greatness 


A recent purchase of 10,000 Second Hand Books, Sets of Pulpit Commentary, Par- 
ker’s People’s Bible, Hastings’ s Bible Dict., Commentaries, Church History, Biography 


erc,, ‘etc, 


We sell books to Ministers at LOWEST PRICES. Write for our special 


offer on Phillips Brooks’s, Beecher’s and Spurgeon’s Sermons. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Chicago Depository 


- W. P. BLESSING, Mer. 


326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(ONGREGATIONALIST # 
(CHRISTIAN WORLD | 


IN THIS ISSUE _ 
ARTICLES BY 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


ON 
Christianity in Action 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


SAMUEL G. SMITH 
-_The Art of Living 


GEORGE HODGES 


ON 


Episcopalians and Christian Unity 
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A CELTIC CROSS IS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING FORMS OF MEMORIALS TO BE FOUND IN THE ANCIENT CEMETERIES OF EUROPE. 


HE accompanying illustration is suggestive of one of the many kinds of ‘mon- 
uments designed and executed by the 


TIFFANY © STVDIOS 


347 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**The Song of Our Syrian Guest”’ 


Do You Want the Best? 


DISCRIMINATING BUYERS INSIST 
that the wine they obtain for the communion table or for 
the sick room shall be the pure, unfermented juice of the 


grape. 
For clear, rich color, delicious flavor and wholesome, 
nutritive properties. 


TIROSH 


«The Home-Made Grape Juice’’ 
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commends itself to people who appreciate a really choice 
article. The product of a single vineyard, carefully and 
daintily prepared in the home, its absolute purity is strictly 
guaranteed, and no effort is spared to keep each bottle up to 
a uniform standard of excellence. 

Owing to its strength it may be, and often is, considerably 
diluted at the time of using, thus making it less expensive 
and far more satisfactory than the cheaper wines, which are 
thin and often contain more or less alcohol. 
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What Some Who Know Say About It 


“‘We find it to be superior by far to any other grape juice on the 
market. It has a pleasing flavor, is always of the same consistency, 
and is unaffected by changes of temperature.” 


“We have used Tirosh in our chureh for many years and consider 
it unexcelled in purity and in richness of flavor by any other grape 
juice.’ 

“We have always found it eminently satisfactory, far superior to any 
other that we know of. We want you to reserve enough for our use 
for a year.” 
cae “In purity, quality, flavor and strength—and by that I mean the 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
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THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Elementary and College Preparatory. Full equipment, 
large faculty. Students taught to use Modern Languages 
by native teachers. Limited number of boys taken in 
home of Head Master. Careful home supervision. Cer- 
tificate of character required. Address 

FRANK H. ROBSON, Head Master. 
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NEW PILGRIM PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


FOR GOD AND THE PEOPLE: 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
By Walter Rauschenbusch, Author of Christianity and the Social Crisis 


Some of these remarkable prayers have_appeared month by month as tHe frontispiece of ‘‘The American Magazine,’ where 
they have attracted unusual attention not only on account of their originality and merit, but because of their significance at this 


time of spiritual unrest. 


They will be read over and over again by all lovers of true devotional Jiterature. 


Bound in dark green cloth. Printed throughout in two colors with borders in Italian Renaissance and initial letters in red. 
Price $1.00 net. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN. By William Allen Knight. 
Bound in decorative boards; 50 cents net. Also in the 
Unique Envelope Series ready for mailing, 25c. net. 


The most suggestive little book Mr. Knight has written 
since “‘ The Song of Our Syrian Guest.”’ 


A MAN’S HELPERS. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. About 100 
pages. Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 
A companion volume to ‘‘A Man’s Faith.’’ There are three 


sub-divisions, ‘‘ What the Bible Means to Me,”’ ‘‘ What Prayer 
Means to Me,” ‘‘ What Christian Fellowship Means to Me.’ 


THE WAY OF PRAYER: Prayer in the Old Testament, 
Prayer in the New Testament, Prayer Today. By 
John Edgar McFadyen, D. D., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language, Literature and Theology, United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 


A brief but adequate and inspiring treatment of the func- 
tion and value of prayer. 


REAL RELIGION. Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Average 
Man on Clean and Useful Living. By Howard A. 
Bridgman, Managing Editor of The Congregationalist and 
Christian World. About 200 pages, 75 cents net. 


WHEN LITTLE SOULS AWAKE. By Henry Turner Bailey. 
Attractively printed in the Unique Envelope Series, ready 
for mailing, 25 cents net. 

A singularly delicate and human portrayal by a discerning 
and sympathetic father of those great moments in a child’s 
life when he begins to discover himself, his heavenly Father, 
and the riches of the world in which he lives. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. $1.25. New 
series 1911. 


Helpful and virile expositions each week by a group of 
representative preachers. 


MY BROTHER. By Amory Howe Bradford. $1.25 net. 


The book contains fifteen chapters, all concerned with the 
general question of Brotherhood in regard to differences of 
race, station, and wealth. 


THE STORY OF GASPAR. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Attractively printed in the unique envelope edition, 
25 cents net, 
This unusually interesting sketch of Jesus the Carpenter 


of Nazareth, as told by the youngest of the Three Wise Men, 
might almost be called a song of labor. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR. A Selection for the Days of the 
Month. By Isaac Ogden Rankin. Attractively printed 
in the unique Envelope Series, 25 cents net. 

In Closet and Altar provision of tested prayer is made, 
beginning with general morning and evening prayers and 
going on to the special moods and experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


THE CAP AND GOWN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, 
author of “The Main Points,’ ‘‘The Strange Ways of 
God,” ‘“*The Gospel of Good Health,’ ‘The Young 
Man’s Affairs,’’? etc. $1.00 net. 

Written by a man who has been a college boy himself and 
remembers just how it feels. These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the ‘*‘ joyous and confident company arrayed 


or about to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown’’’ which the author 
addresses. 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE EVERLASTING ARMS. By 
Albert J. Lyman. Decorative boards, 50 cents net. 


The book abounds in trenchant sentences and illuminat- 
ing passages. Here is his idea of faith: ‘Faith is a struggle 
towards certainty, or, in a practical way of putting it, Faith is 
the noble mental push, which even without the certainty of 
full vision, dares to swing off upon the weight of evidence.” 


WHAT IS SUCCESS. By Walter Taylor Field. Attract- 
ively printed in the unique Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


Mr. Field is not carried away by the popular conception 
that to amass a fortune or to have one’s name in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who’”’ is necessarily to have acquired success. This stimulat- 
ing essay will do much to correct false estimates and create a 
desire for the genuinely worth while. 


THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS. By Stephen Allison Norton. 

Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 

A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few of its 
characteristic expressions, as developed in the Letter to the 
Philippians. It is a voice of hope, bidding to look up unto 
the hills whence help cometh. 


IF I SHOULD MEET THE MASTER. By George Thomas 

Smart. Bound in decorative boards, 50 cents net. 

The chapter headings in themselves show that the writer 
is the truest type of modern mystic. They read as follows: 
On the Way to Find Him; Shall I Speak or Listen When I 
Meet Him? Would He Be the Christ of Nature? What Would 
He Say of Me? Is He Aware of Society? What Does He Say 
of Himself? Will He Show Me the Father? 


CHURCH WORK WITH BOYS. By William Byron Forbush. 

Bound in boards, 50 cents net. 

This book is a manual for church workers with boys, 
teachers of boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups. As such it 
is intended not only to be informing but inciting to serious 
thought and personal investigation. 


ORGANIZING AND BUILDING UP THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 65 cents net. 
This is the second book in the series edited by Prof. 

Charles Foster Kent of Yale College. It is full of helpful 

suggestions that will surely bring desired results if carefully 

followed. The arrangement is such that the volume may be 
used as a text book in teacher training classes, while not un- 
fitting it for the general reader. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. By Edwin H. Byington. 

Bound in red cloth, attractively printed, 75 cents net. 

An unusually successful series of addresses for children 
published each week during the past year in The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World. A delightful - volume for 
parents and others to give to children. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF THE GROWTH OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. By Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and Ed- 
ward L. Gulick, M. A. Bound in boards with printed 
label, 50 cents net. ; 
Admirably adapted to Adult Bible Class Work. The 

purpose of these studies is to point out some of the main 


steps in that growth in the past, and the main evidence of 
that growth in the present. 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE. By Henry H. Meyer, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 
The book deals in a clear and forceful way with the prac- 

tical difficulties which confront every school which contem- 

plates grading. 
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The Church Aroused 


OMPARED with twenty-five or even ten years ago, 
C the Christian church has gained appreciably in vigor 

and influence. We do not now undertake to prove 
this assertion by statistics, though figures supporting it 
could easily be adduced. But we pass our judgment on 
what any thoughtful observer of the times can see, in those 
changes of atmosphere and climate, of temper and spirit 
which tell better than outward achievements which way 
the church is moving. 

“Say what you will about the recent National Council,’ 
said a conservative Cengregationalist the other day, himself 
opposed to some of its decisions, “there was life there.” It 
showed a stirring of interest and desire among our churches 
such as we have not witnessed fer many years. What is 
true of our own body is apparent in the other denominations, 
and in interdenominational undertakings and demonstra- 
tions. One nation-wide campaign in behalf of foreign mis- 
sions is quickly followed by another, planned and carried 
out by women, while a third of similar dimensions, designed 
to interest men in religion, will soon be in evidence through- 
out the country. 

Yes, the church is waking up. Not that it has ever been 
entirely asleep, not that it has not scored splendid victories 
throughout its entire history, but today its sons and daugh- 
ters are in the forefront of movements looking toward the 
overthrow of the saloon, the promotion of public health, 
the enthronement of justice and mercy in modern industry, 
the building up of childhood and youth into symmetrical 
manhood and womanhood, the evangelization of the entire 
globe. And though in certain directions the church directly, 
or through agencies traceable to its influence, has accom- 
plished comparatively little, the fact that it is bestirring 
itself and asking what it can do counts for much. In labor 
circles today there is a much friendlier attitude toward the 
church than could be found there a decade ago. 

What has been waking the church up during these recent 
years? For one thing it has passed through and is still 
passing through the furnace of criticism. That seldom does 
it any permanent harm. Hostile, unfair, wholesale con- 
demnation eventually reacts to the benefit of the church, 
whether it proceeds from those nominally within its mem- 
bership or altogether without its fold. But criticism based 
on ascertained facts and prompted by a desire to make the 
church better ought to help it. We are not sorry that Ray 
Stannard Baker has been writing an extended series of 
articles on The Spiritual Unrest, or that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal sent a hypothetical Miss Smith here and there 
among the churches to test their hospitality. One may dis- 
agree with many of the conclusions which these and other 
eontributors to popular periodicals reach, but recognize at 


: the same time the force of some of their. criticisms. 


Still more useful has been the frank treatment of church 
conditions by men close to the beating life of the church 
itself. Among the Congregationalists men like Washington 


- Gladden and Graham Taylor, among the Methodists men 


like Frank M. North, among the Baptists men like Wil- 
liam C. Bitting and Charles F. Aked, and among the Episco- 
palians men like Bishop Brent and Silas McBee have been 
summoning their fellow-churchmen to higher levels of 
thought and action. Here again actual coincidence of view 
is not so essential as the disposition to take to heart what- 
ever truth their inciting messages contain. 


But the new era in the church is due chiefly to its own 
awakening to the magnitude of its task. It is coming to 
see, if it does not already see, that the work of discipling 
all men and all nations, of making the Christian ideal oper- 
ative in business, society and politics is such a tremendous 
one that only an alert, broad-minded, wide-awake church 
can accomplish it. 

Do we realize what it means when the Protestant Dpis- 
copal Church in America, assembled for its triennial con- 
vention, with one voice deplores its “grief for our aloofness 
in the past and for other faults of pride and self-sufficiency 
which make for schism”? 

Such a deliverance as that would have been impossible 
ten years ago, and is powerful evidence of the presence and 
working of God’s spirit in this particular body of Christians. 
Yet that spirit has also been leading Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Presbyterians and other denomina- 
tions forward to a clearer perception first of their own 
shortcomings, then of the greatness of their mission, and 
then of the mighty strength available for all humble and 
plastic servants of the Lord Christ. 

What does this all mean to the individual church? Is 
your church, brother pastor, brother deacon, brother in the 
ranks, more awake, more virile, more purposeful than it 
was a decade ago? Whether large or small, whether grow- 
ing or lessening in numbers, any church can have a part in 
this awakening of Christendom if its membership as a 
whole will cherish and work toward three great ideals. 

First, each church, like the denomination to which it 
belongs, is but a means to an end. Simply to keep the insti- 
tution alive is a policy that produces only tame and spirit- 
less Christians. But the pulses quicken when one realizes 
that the object of preaching, worship, instruction, prayer 
meetings, social gatherings and ‘institutional’ work is to 
make the organization a more vital and helpful part of the 
community and of the world. 

Every church is a means to a special end, and that end 
the establishment everywhere of truth, justice, mercy, good 
will. No other agency proclaims the comfortable word of 
forgiveness of hope and peace with God and man. No other 
institution of society has what all men need, even though 
they may not think they want it now. And in its minis- 
trations to these deeper and often buried needs of men, and 
in its patient endeavor to cultivate the higher life of the 
community, the church will itself grow robust and demon- 
strate as formal creeds and ecclesiastical machinery cannot 
do its fitness to survive. 

Hvery church is but one of many means to these noble 
ends. The remembrance of that fact ought to slay the 
demons of pride and isolation. It ought to make any church 
ready and eager to recognize the parity of any other body 
of Christian believers, and to co-operate with any other 
chureh or group of churches, whenever such co-operation is 
plainly called for by the needs of the community and the 
great principles which Jesus laid down for the extension 
of his Kingdom on earth. 

Blessed days these are to be living in. The church still 
imperfect, still needing to repent of its sins, still only a 
little way along on the road it must ultimately go, is never- 
theless aroused. But solemn days they are, too, in view of 
the words of him who said, “Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh it away.” 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


The ** Grandfather Clause ’’ Unconstitutional 


Judge Morris of the Federal District Court rules that a Mary- 
land law disfranchising the negroes in Annapolis by what is known 
as the ‘grandfather clause” is unconstitutional under the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


A Chinese Loan 


The Chinese government makes a contract with a combination 
of American bankers for a loan of $50,000,000, most of which is 
to be used in the reformation of the currency system. 


A Rising in the Philippines 


Tribesmen in Mindanao revolt and kill several planters, in- 
eluding one American. They threaten to drive both Filipinos and 
Americans from their district. 


An Expressman’s Strike 


A strike involving the drivers of nine express companies in 
New York and Jersey City for shorter hours and higher pay ties 
up the transportation of packages. There are many scenes of 
violence. 


Illinois and the Illinois Central 


A suit brought by Governor Deneen of Illinois against the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad is decided in favor of the state, which will 
receive some $1,000,000 a year more as its share of the gross 
income of the road within the limits of the state and recover 
amounts due for five years on the adjudged basis. 


Frost in the Cotton Country 
Heavy frosts injure unpicked cotton in the Southwest. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


’ The French Railroad Strike 


Premier Briand asserts in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
now ended railroad strike was a deliberate attempt to ruin France 
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by violence, anarchy and civil war. After a stormy session of the 
Chamber of Deputies he is sustained by a vote of 329 to 183. 


Disestablishment in Portugal 


The separation of church and state is decreed by the govern- 
ment of Portugal, and the government refuses to attend a memorial 
mass for the victims of the revolution on the ground of religious 
neutrality. Freedom of the press is also decreed. 


Venezuela Cases at The Hague 


The Hague tribunal passes upon the case of the Orinoco Steam- 
ship Company against the Venezuelan government, awarding dam- 
ages and costs to the company, but rejecting the other contentions 
of the United States. The decision establishes the right of review 
by the court for arbitral decisions appealed from. 


Storm Ravages in Italy 


A great storm, cloudburst and tidal wave kills over a hun- 
dred people on the shores and islands of the bays of Naples and 
Salerno and is accompanied by volcanic activity from the cone of 
Vesuvius. The island of Ischia is a special sufferer. 


Insurrection in Uruguay 


A large force of insurgents moves from the North on Monte- 
video. The controversy has to do with the election ig: a successor 
to President Williman. 


Portuguese Labor Troubles 


A strike of drivers in Lisbon ties up the transportation facil- 
ities of the city and the government calls in the moMEAEY, and fire- 
men to serve in their places. 


Cholera in Japan 
At Kobe and elsewhere in Central Japan cholera is epidemic. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Proposed Joint Conference of Christendom 

The response to the Hpiscopalian proposition for a confer- 
ence of Christian bodies on matters of faith and order is likely 
to be an appreciative one. Secular papers hail it as a decided 
step in advance, and the denominational papers which have 
thus far commented on the proposal indicate a friendliness 
on the part of the bodies which they represent. There will be, 
we think, a general disposition to meet the Hpiscopalians at 
Jeast half way, to assume that they are both sincere and ear- 
nest in their desire for a more united Christendom and to 
expect that they will proceed vigorously with the realization 
of a plan for the conference. But if it is to be a success the 
commission appointed at Cincinnati will do well to heed the 
suggestion of the Churchman, which declares in favor of com- 
mitting the initiation of the conference to a body representa- 
tive of all the elements that would participate in it. In that 
case we shall have not the extension of hospitality on the part 
of Episcopalians and the participation in a free forum by its 
invited guests, but a properly constituted, representative gath- 
ering, similar to the Edinburgh Conference, in which each de- 
nomination shall feel an equal responsibility for the outcome. 
Here are the Churchman’s exact words on the subject which 
we heartily indorse: 

“It goes without saying that if there is to -be a world-wide 
conference in which the churches of Christendom or any large 
proportion of them are to take part, they shall all have that 
part from the beginning to the end. It is for them all to choose 
the subject for discussion and for them all to contribute the 
means, whether of mind or of money, for the conference itself. 
There can be no equality in the conclusion which is not con- 
tained in the premises, and unless provision is made at the 
very beginning for an absolute basis of equality in conference, 
there will, in the first place, be no such thing as a universal 
acceptance of the invitation to confer; and in the second, there 
ean be no rational hope of successful execution of the work 
for which the conference is called.” 


Bd 
The Sixty-Second Congress 


The Congress to be elected next week will be the last under 
the apportionment determined by the census of 1900. By direct 


vote, or through the intermediary of the state legislatures the 
voters are to choose 391 members of the House of Representa- 
tives and thirty Senators, including Maine and Vermont, where 
the choice has already been made. The Sixty-second Congress 
thus chosen will meet for the first time in December, 1911, or 
earlier, after March 4, if called in special session by the Presi- 
dent. In the meantime the Sixty-first Congress continues its 
life by an anomaly in our political system. In England, for 
example, a parliament may be dissolved at any time and a new 
election held, the new parliament coming immediately into its 
authority. But it might be possible, the present Congress 
having a large Republican majority in both houses, for it to i 
pass legislation by a strict party vote in spite of the supposable 
fact that the voters had chosen a large opposition majority. 
This survival of the legislative body for nearly half a year 
after its successor is chosen is a factor of conservatism in our 
system, sufficiently restrained by public opinion from abuse in 
the occasional instances of special temptation on account of a 
political overturn. The Republican majority in the present 
Congress is forty-seven in the House and twenty-four in the 
Senate. No one expects the increase or even maintenance of 
that proportion of strength. A Democratic majority in the 
House and a large reduction of the Republican majority in the 
Senate are forecasted by the political weather prophets. Ordi- 
narily this would mean a standstill for legislation, but the 
division of the Republican party into Progressives and Con- 
servatives and the approach in political. theory of Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans are likely to open the way for the 
passage of many laws. Nor is there anything in the attitude 
of the President to make it likely that he will use the veto 
power in a blind conservatism or as a mere weapon of partisan 
advantage. 
& 

The Feats and Sports of the Airmen 

Nobody has hitherto drifted so much as 1,300 miles before 
the wind in a balloon, as Mr. Post and Mr. Hawley did last 
week from St. Louis to a mountain north of Lake St. John in 
Quebec. While they were making their way back to civiliza- 
tion through a trackless forest, dependent on the shelter of 
woodman’s huts, their friends were anxious and organizing 
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expeditions for their relief. We do not see that they have 
proved anything or in any respect advanced the power of man 
to navigate the air. Drifting in a balloon really belongs in the 
; domain of sport, with an unusual amount of risk and a fine 
chance to show powers of endurance. We congratulate these 
sportsmen on their escape and their “record,” but we hope 
neither they nor any others will do this barren sort of thing 
again. Much more interesting were the contests near New 
York in which many feats of daring in monoplanes and bi- 
planes were carried out successfully and records were broken, 
and the crossing of the Hnglish Channel by a dirigible pre- 
sented by the French government to the British army. The 
Channel crossings hitherto have all been on planes, but the 
distance traversed is small in comparison with the routes fol- 
lowed successfully overland by the German dirigibles. 


a» 


The Fire Bill of the Nation 


The Forestry Department has been estimating the national 
loss in the forest fires of the year, which it puts at between 
one and two per cent. of the total stand of National Forest 
timber, or six billion feet; or, in another way of estimating it, 
less than one-sixth of the year’s cut of lumber in the whole 
country. In money value on: the stump the estimate runs 
about $15,000,000. Much of this dead timber can be cut and 
marketed if it is done at once and the department will become 
a sharp competitor in the lumber market for some little time 
to come. This estimate relates only to Idaho and Montana; it 
does not take into account the losses in privately owned for- 
ests, nor the losses later in the year in Minnesota. Altogether 
it has been a year of costly and disastrous bonfires. Our peo- 
ple need the lesson of care in the use of fire in all parts of the 
land. The quick and easy striking of a match and the almost 
unconscious discarding of it without thought when it has 
lighted pipe or cigar is one of the dangers of our civilization. 
The locomotive spark is another. The fire list of our towns 
and cities is a scandal unequalled- in the world. Not even 
Japan, with its paper walled houses, has such a bill to pay 
for conflagrations. This bill is largely distributed through the 
insurance companies, but the average houseowner who pays 
premiums and has never had a fire does not often stop to 
remember that he is helping to pay it through premium rates 
which are larger than anywhere in Hurope. And this large 
waste distributes itself again in higher rates of rent. 


a ‘ 


The Public Health Improving 

Tangible evidence that it pays to multiply playgrounds and 
parks, to pull down rotting tenement houses, to fight tubercu- 
losis with all the means that science and good sense suggest, 
and to preach and practice the gospel of fresh air is afforded, 
by the mortality statistics just issued by the census bureau. 
In 1909 the death rate in “the registration area of the United 
States” which now includes one-half of the population was 
lower than in any year since the statistics began to be gath- 
ered. Moreover, certain cities report an actual decline in the 
number of deaths in 1909 as compared with 1908. For, not- 
withstanding a growth of the population, Boston registered 
696 fewer deaths, Philadelphia 897 and Pittsburg 687. This 
favorable showing in a number of American cities is paralleled 
in London, where the death rate was lower than throughout 
England and Wales. Apparently city life is coming to be as 
conducive to longeyity as is life in the country. On the other 
hand, these same statistics show that farmers are less likely 
to fall a prey to tuberculosis than are men whose work is 
within doors. Of agricultural workers who died in 1909 be- 
tween the age of twenty-five and thirty-four, twenty-six per 
cent. had tuberculosis of the lungs, while the same disease 
accounted for the death of over half of the printers, litho- 
graphers and pressmen. The mortality due to cancer, pneu- 
monia and heart disease was greater last year than in previous 
years. But it evidently pays to wage the battle against tuber- 
eulosis, for there were fewer deaths relatively from this cause. 
On the whole, the figures bear out the general impression that 
life is lengthening for the average man and woman. It. ought 
to be so in view of the numerous forces at work to produce 
length of days. But is life also going to be more worth the 
living? 
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Has Woman’s Suffrage Made Good 


Wonan’s suffrage is advocated on the ground that it will 
lift politics to a higher level, repress or destroy vice and cor- 
ruption and equalize the commercial status of the sexes. Has 
it made good in the states where it is already exercised? ‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has employed a correspondent, Mr. 
Richard Barry, to study these vital questions and his report 
is not at all favorable to the claims of uplifting. He found 
the laws regarding the conditions of work for women and 
children in Colorado, for example, unsatisfactory and quotes 
Judge Lindsey as saying that “the women of the state were 
as much bound by political expedience as the men.” “In not 
one of the states where women vote are there any laws re- 
stricting the labor of women employees,” he tells us. Colorado 
and Utah have suffrage, Denver and Salt Lake City, he quotes 
the National President of the Florence Crittenton Home for 
Wayward Girls as saying, “are among the few large cities in 
this country where vice is segregated—Salt Lake City openly 
protects vice.” The public drinking of liquor by women in 
Denver, he says, is common, the divorce evil is serious, wages 
are not equalized, the sale of women’s votes is an open jest 
among politicians. He himself saw scores of women accept 
money for their votes. ‘In my own very restricted sphere I 
saw about $17,000 paid out to women in five, ten and twenty 
dollar lots.” And this was in an election which dealt directly 
with the temperance question. These are not merely allega- 
tions of demoralization and corruption for women themselves 
and for the community of which they are a part, they are 
accusations of a monumental political inefficiency. They form 
a challenge to the suffragists everywhere and to the women 
voters of these states in particular. The report shows one 
side. We, of course, reserve judgment waiting to hear the 
other and hoping that the womanhood of these regions of 
America has been falsely aspersed in these very definite and 
challenging statements. 

Professional Alarmists 

The sudden end of all things was a favorite theme of 
preachers half a century ago. Men were constantly warned 
to expect it at any moment, and pictures of a wrecked world 
were often drawn in lurid and startling sentences. But warn-_ 
ings and pictures were overdrawn. Preachers who proclaimed 
that God was about to destroy the work of his hands had too 
great faith in his wisdom and goodness to believe what they 
were saying, and their hearers felt the uncertainty of their 
tones. Real perils to character and society were obscured by 
the exaggerated descriptions of them and spiritual indifference 
and decay were often the result of the efforts to awaken men 
to spiritual alertness. The alarm bells are now sounded in 
other ways, but with like danger of deadening fear instead of 
arousing activity to escape moral evils. The swift decline 
of the Christian Church is said to presage its utter ruin close 
at hand. The clash of classes in the struggles between labor 
and capital is proclaimed as the signal of approaching anarchy. 
The craze for wealth, the mad race after pleasure, the intoxi- 
cating thirst for excitement are assumed to have taken posses- 
sion of the whole people and to be rushing society to the brink 
of a precipice below which no bottom can be seen. * Now the 
perils from ignorance, selfishness, greed and misplaced confi- 
dence in men are real and great. They must be pointed out 
and the people must be made to realize their dangers and 
avoid them. But they are aggravated when trusted leaders 
exaggerate them, for what these leaders say is repeated with 
additions by the very men whom society needs to be warned 
against. The labor agitator quotes against the whole church 
what the minister says when he scolds it to wake it up. The 
party politician quotes against the whole Government what 
the statesman says when he criticizes certain officials or spe- 
cial acts. And the average citizen settles down to indifference 
when he discovers that much is being said for effect which 
he is expected to receive as the truth. 


* 


Prospects and Difficulties of Canadian Church Union 

~ What will happen in Canada should the consolidation of 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian and the Congregational 
Churches be carried out on the basis proposed? So far as we 
have learned there will be no Congregational revolts. But we 
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are not so sure in the case of the other bodies. The Presby- 
terian agreement. is legally far along. The presbyteries have 
approved and the next Assembly could under the legal forms 
of its own constitution consummate the union at its next meet- 
ing. But it is not so unwise as to avoid the Congregational 
principle of consulting the local- churches, and they are to be 
asked to express their opinion. Already there are some ob- 
jectors who are in favor of church union in the abstract but 
against this particular union, and there will be, we fear, 
enough of them to constitute a rump, intent on eternalizing the 
special characteristics of Scotch Presbyterianism. ‘The Metho- 
dist Church of Canada seems to be more nearly a unit in favor 
of the plan. But here also the friends of unity would better 
prepare themselves for some degree of trouble, from without 
if not from within. The Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States, for example, or some of its leaders, must be 
reckoned with. Here, for example, is the Hpworth Herald, the 
organ of the Methodist young people’s societies, which_inti- 
mates that it may be necessary to interfere in or after the 
union of these three Canadian churches “‘which is the elimina- 
tion of the Methodist Church from Canada’—by proselytizing 
over the border and setting up a branch of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
dists will welcome these open sneers and covert threats in a 
matter that concerns themselves alone, but the utterances of 
the Herald afford a good illustration of the spirit of sectarian- 
ism which must be reckoned with on both sides of the border. 


: x 


The British Constitutional Problem 


The British round table conference of political leaders is 
still at work upon constitutional revision in the recess of Par- 
liament. The action of the House of Lords in rejecting the 
budget has brought in its train a general agreement that its 
status must be changed. The insistent demand of the Irish 
Home Rule party that their claims must be met has raised 
again that troublesome question. If we may trust the sugges- 
tions of the English newspapers, the outcome of the conference 
is likely to be an agreement of the first importance in regard 
to constitutional changes affecting both these questions. What 
will be done in transforming the Lords no one seems to guess. 
But the question of home rule, it is intimated, is to be settled 
by what amounts to a reduction of the four kingdoms into a 
federated, state with home rule all round. The central parlia- 
ment will remain, charged, within limits, with lawmaking for 
England, Seotland, Wales and Ireland, but there will be sepa- 
rate parliaments busying themselves with local questions for 
all four divisions. Ireland will get as much and no more than 
Wales. If these foreshadowings take form inthis sense and 
carry, we shall see an interesting approximation in the mother- 
land to our own federal system. And with it must come a 
change, to some extent at least, from the hitherto unwritten 
constitution of the British empire. The rights and duties of 
the subordinate parliaments and the limits of their authority 
can hardly be left without written definition. There will be 
this difference, however, between the suggested order and our 
own. In Great Britain the local parliaments will derive their 
powers from the grant of the whole kingdom, whereas our 
Federal Congress and executive derive their authority from the 
grant of the separate states. The successful working out of 
the British administrative problem on such a plan would be a 
great triumph for present-day statesmanship. We do not see 
how it could weaken the empire. The mere'quieting of pro- 
vineial dissatisfaction and access of provincial loyalty would 
be an important gain. 


»* 


The Afflictions of Italy 


In one respect the presence of the cholera epidemic was a 
help to Naples. The cloudburst, tidal wave and volcanic activ- 
ity which desolated the famous and beautiful shores of the 
bays of Naples and Salerno found the tourist resorts empty 
of visitors. The center of volcanic disturbance was the island 
of Ischia, a well-known health resort on account of its fine air 
and warm springs. Here an ancient crater broke out again 
and the springs are buried deep in mud. Had the shore and 
island resorts of the region been as full as usual, many Amer- 
ican homes might be in mourning. The losses of life are reck- 
oned at some 200 and the loss of property must be very great. 
Following the fine tradition of the house of Savoy, King Victor 
went at once to the stricken district and visited the scenes of 
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desolation on the island of Ischia at some risk and under con- 
ditions of much discomfort. These new disturbances of the 
earth’s crust mark the disquietude of the voleanie region ex- 
tending from Etna to Vesuvius. In the old legends Vulcan’s 
forge was under Etna and the gate of the under world on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. The resources of the Italian gov- 
ernment will be taxed once more to repair the damages and 
replace the losses caused by these underground forces of the 
pleasant earth by the side of the azure sea. 


Bd 

The French Railway Strike 

A French parliamentary crisis is always a lively and nois) 
affair. The debater mounts a raised platform ins) of speak - 
ing from his seat, as in Washington or London,; md becomes 
a target for the shouts and, if necessary, the exeérations and 
fist shakings of his enemies. The Chamber of ‘Deputies has 
not had so exciting, not to say violent a meeting. since the 
Boulanger conspiracy as fell to its lot when Préthier Briand 
rose to defend his action in suppressing the railway strike by 
calling the men to the colors under the military law of mobili* 
zation. He began by defending his action on the ground that 
the strike of employees of the government with a threat to 
starve the nation into submission to their demands was a re 
volt. He asserted that he had kept within the limits of the 


law, but added that in the face of so grave a national peri! © 
he would have been justified in exercising an extra-legal au- | 
thority. At this point the Socialists in the Chamber drownei © 


his voice with shouts and accusations, and he stood in the 
tribune for three-quarters of an hour awaiting a chance to be 
heard. The adjournment of the.Chamber was necessary, but 


the next day the Premier was given the chance to finish his 


speech, which included the dramatic assertion that there was 
not one drop of blood on his hands as a result of the suppres- 
sion of the strike. The speech was a vindication of the neces- 
sity of a strong central authority even in a Socialistie state. 


nor did M. Briand deny the charge that in times of stress there 


might arise the necessity for such a dictatorship as his accus 
ers charged him with assuming. ; 
speech the Chamber sustained his action by a vote of 329 to 
183, and the friends of the French republic take courage ar 
this new proof of its strength and promise of stability. 
- 

Premier Briand’s Position and Defense 

In considering the meaning of this incident we must re- 
member, on the one hand, that Premier Briand is himself an 
avowed Socialist and, on the other, that the control of the 
army upon which France depends for her prestige and defense 
was at stake. The steady aim of the advanced Socialists of 
the Continent has been to leaven the army with discontent, to 
break down patriotism and to foster a spirit which would 
make the soldier useless as a means of coercion and even as 
an instrument of international relations. The railroad on 


which the strike began belongs to the state, its workmen were . 


public servants. The strikers were fighting the battles begun 
some time ago by a strike of the Paris postmen, which failed 
before the energetic action of the government. They took 
advantage of the fact that, in a sense, Paris is the head and 


heart of France to starve the city and the government into — 


submission. They proposed, that is, that in a matter of conm- 
mon concern for all citizens the government of the country 
should for the moment be vested in a committee of strike 
leaders. The interest of the case for all the world is in its 
object lesson of an inevitable contradiction of the socialistic 
theory. Premier Briand, the real head of the Republic, him- 
self a Socialist, was confronted with the choice between anar- 
chy and a dictatorship. Charged with the responsibility for 
the stability of France, he decided instantly in favor of the 
assertion of an extreme authority, pushing a law of emergen- 
cies to its limit in an emergency not contemplated by the 
makers of the law. We imagine that the striking men had 
grievances. But they proposed a dictatorship of their own 
to satisfy them. Premier Briand met them on their own 


ground and won a victory. We do not see how this difficulty | 


is to be avoided. The Socialistic theory must prove unwork- 
able unless it is lifted over crises by temporary dictatorships. 
For our part, ~we prefer the representative system with all its 
drawbacks. Premier Briand was right. 
the demands of the strikers would have been to sanction 
revolution. : 


To have yielded to. 


At the conclusion of his ° 
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Parliamentary Progress in Russia and China 


The opening of the Russian Douma was marked by some 
bitterness of feeling owing to the refusal of the vice-president 
to put a motion fer adjournment in honor of Prof. Serge 
Mouromtseff, former president of the lower house, who died 
during the recess. This refusal resulted in the protest by 
withdrawal of the Constitutional Democrats and Radicals. 
This fourth Douma will have to consider the attitude of Fin- 
land, which is passively resisting the enforcement of the laws 
passed by its predecessor for effective Russian control of the 
Finnish parliament. Its immediate concern should be with 
the question of education. Russia is exceedingly backward 
in this regard, 72 per cent. of its people being unable to read 
or write. Nor is the Finnish difficulty the only racial trouble 
of the empire. The Poles are notoriously disaffected and re- 
sistant to all efforts for their Russification, while next to Fin- 
land, where education is universal, Poland is still the best 
educated part of the empire. The religious question is also 
acute. The Russian state church is only partly awake, the 
priests and monks are despised, the country is honeycombed 
with dissident sects and there are about fourteen million 
Mohammedans. The province of the Douma is limited. It can 
pass no law which is not subject to the review and absolute 
veto of the Czar and his council of state. But it is an instru- 
ment of education for the people which must become more 
effective year by year in creating and unifying great forces of 
public opinion.——At the same time the new Senate of China 
is in session. It was charged with the task of preparing the 
way for a real parliament some years hence. But almost its 
first act was the demand on the throne for the acceleration of 
this process of parliament building and the immediate sum- 
moning of a representative assembly of the Chinese people. 
If Russia does not hasten her steps, she may be passed in the 
race of self-government, as she is already far surpassed in the 
percentage of genuine popular education, by her great Asiatic 
neighbor. 


The Political Situation 


The prizes for which the political parties are contending 
in the election which is at the door are the control of the 
next Congress, the possession of the state offices and legisla- 
tures in many states and a strategic position and prestige in 
the Presidential election two years hence. These aims are 
more or less interwoven, to some degree in actuality and to 
an unusual extent in the speeches of the stump orators and, 
we fear, in the thoughts of the people. 

In the election of state legislators, for example, the choice 
of a United States Senator becomes an issue clouding the 
needs of the state itself. More than ever before the state 
governor is likely to become a figure of national importance 
through the growing possibilities of influence open to the 
House of Governors. In this wide field an able governor is 
likely to project his ideas and the power of his personality 
far beyond the limits of the state over whose administration 
he presides as executive. He should not be regarded merely 
as a pawn in the game of national politics. 

These overlappings of national and state politics are famil- 
iar to the American people and are inevitable under our 
Federal system. One of the highest functions of the state 
legislature is that of choosing the representatives of the state 


missionary 


In Brief 


campaign 
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in the Senate, which is the House of States. And the wider 
influence of the governor is a legitimate source of state pride. 
But the interjection of national politics in the sense of mere 
maneuvering for position two years hence is a serious and 
regrettable beclouding of the real issues of the campaign. 

That this cutting off of the local nose to spite the national 
face is likely to play an undesirable part in this-election seems 
at the moment only too likely. Take the cases of New York 
and Pennsylvania, for example. New York is an empire, 
larger than Holland, Belgittm and Denmark combined, more 
populous than Canada, haying within its borders the second 
city of the world. Its home politics should be imperial. This 
year it chooses an administration which will have the respon- 
sibility for completing the great canal that is to unite the 
lakes with the ocean. Its legislature will reapportion the state 
to fit the distribution of seats in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives following the new census. The responsibilities of its 
lawmakers, its judiciary and executive call for the highest 
qualities. 

But what have the political orators been talking and the 
editors writing about? Not the qualification of the candidates 
in any noticeable degree, but the supposed ambition of a single 
individual to secure the national Presidential nomination 
against all American precedent two years hence. A cloud of 
personalities has obscured the landmarks of state policy and 
progress. One would think the voters of the state were chil- 
dren who must have their attention distracted from the gift 
they really want in order to suit the aims of hired nurses who 
wish to please themselves in what is done. So in Pennsyl- 
vania party loyalty seems likely to carry a discredited candi- 
date into the governor’s chair merely by way of buttressing 
a tariff policy in regard to which the governor has no voice. 

This narrowing of vision is not peculiar to this particular 
campaign, it is a troublesome characteristic of American 
politics. But it has been accentuated this year by the lack 
of any clear-cut issue between the parties. The fact is that 
both are undergoing a process of reorganization. The nearly 
total eclipse of Mr. Bryan and the meteor-like progresses of 
Mr. Roosevelt are alike evidences of this process of disintegra- 
tion and reintegration. For Mr. Roosevelt, with his battle 
cries of the “new nationalism’’ and his attacks upon Wall 
Street, is saying much what Mr. Bryan has been in the habit 
of saying. Four years ago it might have been asserted with 
at least a measure of truth that there was a conservative and 
a radical party in national politics. At the moment there is 
no conservative party and the choice before the voters is 
between two parties, both of which are pledged to radical poli- 
cies. And this, rising out of the smoke of personal recrimina- 
tions which obscures the air, should be the question which the 
wise voter will consider. In this time of change, of rapid drift 
from the old moorings, of new policies which will determine 
the course of national and social life for years to come, to 
which set of leaders shall I delegate the power of shaping the 
life of the nation and the state? 

This choice cannot be wisely exercised by an indiscriminate 
plumping for one ticket merely by its party name. To elect 
an ineffective governor by way of indorsing an efficient Presi- 
dent is short-sighted politics—almost as childish, indeed, as to 
determine, so far as a single ballot can, who shall be the execu- 
tive of a sovereign state on grounds of like or dislike for a 
possible candidate in an election a long way in the future. 


“Turn on the power; 
ahead.” 


that is sweeping get together; go 


An exceptionally comprehensive and inter- 


‘esting group of contributors we offer our 


readers this week. Mr. Begbie’s article car- 
ries with it the qualities which have made 
“Twice Born Men” one of the notable books 
of the year. Our two new departments, one 


- conducted by a prominent Wastern pastor, 


Dr. Jefferson, and another by a minister and 
leader well known throughout the North- 
west, Dr. S. G. Smith, start strongly and 
give promise of relating the paper more 
closely than ever to the vital needs of the 
ehurch in the world. Dean Hodges’ sum- 
mary of the work of the recent Episcopal 
convention at Cincinnati interprets the re- 
markable action on unity as well as other 


_ decisions that affect all Christian bodies. 


The description by Miss Dyer of the women’s 


through the country is one of the first to be 
given to the public, while the London letter 
portrays two recent meetings far from con- 
ventional in their character. All in all, this 
issue will help our readers to understand and 
appreciate what is going on of note in the 
field of Christian thought and life the world 
over, 


Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
has opened with 153 members in the fresh- 
man class of the academic department, the 
largest enrollment in its history. 


That widow who married again with three 
dogs for her bridesmaids did not help San 
Francisco to a high ideal of wedded life. 
But it was not the fault of the- dogs. 


This, according to Dr. Jenkins of 
Atlanta, Ga., represents the spirit of the 
recent National Council. Efficiency, unity 
and progress are certainly good watchwords 
for the new era or for any era. 


The Century announces as its leading fea- 
ture for 1911 a life of Martin Luther by 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert of Union Seminary. 
This is another sign of the interest of ‘‘mod- 
erns” in religious leaders of large dimensions 
and religious movements that really have 
moved or are moving the world. 


The Y. M. C. A. of North America has 
for forty-four years observed the second 
week in November as a season of special 
prayer and effort in behalf of young men. 
This year marks an extension of its influ- 
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ence in that the denominational Brother- 
hood and the International Sunday School 
Association unite in the observance. The 
week this year begins with Sunday, Nov. 
13, and a list of daily topics is furnished by 
the National Y. M. C. A., New York. 


The words “death” and “die” will not 
hereafter appear in the columns of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and in their place 
Mr. Bok and his contributors will speak of 
the “passing away” of human lives. Is this 
a concession to the Christian Scientists or is 
it the beginning of a movement to remove 
from popular talk what Mr. Bok calls “the 
old-fashioned grewsomeness that has so long 
associated itself with the completion of our 


work here and the beginning of our work in 


another stage?” 


In point of all-embracing sympathies Rev. 
R. J. Campbell of London leads the proces- 
sion. As our report on another page of the 
autumnal meeting of the League of Liberal 
Christians shows, he secured on that plat- 
form the presence and ready participation of 
Dr. Stopford Brooke, the Unitarian, Father 
Adderley, an extreme High Churchman, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who is beginning to be classi- 
fied as a broad evangelical, as well as Chan- 
cellor D. Lloyd George whose sympathies are 
with Free Churchmen, 


The attendance at the Boston Congrega- 
tional meetings of people from a distance did 
not quite equal the most sanguine expecta- 
tions cherished, and the Hntertainment Com- 
mittee was not put to any very severe test. 
Only 1,400 persons registered as delegates, 
of whom 400 entertained themselves, leaving 
about one thousand to enjoy the hospitality 
of the locality. In addition about two thou- 
sand more persons registered as_ visitors. 
We are inclined to think that if the meetings 
had been shorter the attendance would have 
been larger. 


Nearly 600 delegates to our recent Na- 
tional Council registered their names and 
produced their credentials.» But even on the 
day on which the most spirited debate took 
place less than 300 voted, and at no time did 
the number of delegates in actual attendance 
at a given session appear to be much in 
excess of that number. Where were the 
missing brethren? Seeing the sights, or 
chatting in the lower hall? If the Council 
is to take on new and large responsibilities 
a sense of responsibility must take strong 
possession of the individual delegate. 


Serious indeed are the conditions arising 
from the prolonged drought afflicting differ- 
ent parts of the country and New England 
in particular. It has affected wells, reser- 
voirs and streams to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. “It is time the ministers were praying 
for rain,’ said a good woman in one of our 
churches the other day, whereat some one by 
her side promptly rejoined, 
better preach, too, against the wholesale and 
thoughtless cutting of timber.” We cannot 
consistently ask God to make good the lack 
of foresight exhibited from time to time by 
his children. 


The other Saturday afternoon a hundred 
New York Methodist ministers, laymen and 
laywomen went in eight automobiles on a 
seeing New York Methodism trip. It was 
planned and personally conducted by the 
New York City Methodist Church Pxten- 
sion Society, in which the late John S. Huy- 
ler of candy fame was so much interested. 
Hn route churches for Italians, Negroes, 
Swedes, Finns and Germans, as well as 
Americans were visited. To survey a city 
as a whole with its evangelization in mind 


“They would * 
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is a good strategic move. 
the idea in other cities? 


Why not apply 


Vacation rambles afford a good opportu- 
nity to note the ways of rural pastors. In 
passing the moderate sized garden of a vil- 
lage pastor we were impressed with the fact 
that it was overgrown with enormous weeds. 
It was not surprising to hear the remark 
from a parishioner, “Our elder is a well- 
meaning man, but he is awful lazy.” 'To the 
Ann Arbor Rural Church Conference sugges- 
tion of a five-acre farm for every rural pas- 
tor, the good standing of the ministry de- 
mands a word of caution. Model farming 
would doubtless commend a pastor to his 


parishioners, but shiftless farming would be_ 


a short and sure road to ignominy. 


Every meeting of the General Education 
Board which subsidizes colleges throughout 
the country must put presidents and facul- 
ties on pins and needles until its conclusion 
gives the public a chance to know into whose 
basket the plums have fallen. Last week ap- 
propriations aggregating $725,000 were made. 
Amherst, which is allotted $75,000, is the 
only New England institution on the list, 
the others being Bayler, Texas, Trinity, 
North Carolina, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Meredith, North Carolina, and Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, Georgia. If anybody feels ter- 
ribly disappointed let him note the fact that 
all these gifts are conditional. 


No recently published article has brought 
us more responses and rejoinders than that 
of Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith College 
on the “enriched” service of worship. Many 
of our correspondents agree with him in the 
belief that certain endeavors toward enrich- 
ment have not been already successful. 
Some of these corroborating opinions we 
have already published. On the other hand, 
there is spirited dissent from his conclusions 
on the part of a number who have fostered 
the liturgical element in worship. We shall 
publish next week an article from Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins of Portland, stating the case 
for those who would encourage this drift 
toward a more elaborate order of service. 


President Lowell of Harvard is pessimis- 
tic in regard to the present standing of 
scholarship in the student mind. In the 
case of colleges, he said it is notorious. “It 
is certain in time to work down into the 
schools to an even greater extent than it has 
done. In fact,” he adds, “it may be doubted 
whether the respect for scholarship ever has 
been so low in any institution of learning as 
it is in the American colleges at the present 
time.” This is a discouraging diagnosis, but 
we fear there is too much truth in it. It 
certainly is true of the preparatory schools, 
if we may judge by the stories that are 
written for and about their life. But the 
fault we believe is largely in the homes and 
can only be cured in the homes. 


Week before last leaders in the Y. M. 
C. A. work abroad received the gracious hos- 
pitality of the White House, and last week 
its doors opened readily to twenty Methodist 
Episcopal bishops attending their semi-an- 
nual meeting in that city. President Taft 
added another  straight-from-the-shoulder- 
testimony to those he has already given 
touching the worth of foreign missions and 
the present attitude of the general public 
toward them. These are his words: “I be- 
lieve, and I think you will agree with me, 
that the attitude of the general public towards 
foreign missions today is almost completely 
revolutionized and that you find as you go 
about and urge contributions for that pur- 
pose a willingness to listen and an interest 
in the work that perhaps you have never 
found before.” 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Whether Congregationalists will ever hold 
a ten days’ continuous meeting again is 
as yet undetermined. The Baptists get 
through in less time, though the Hpiscopal- 
ians and Methodists take quite a little more. 
Yet their national assemblages come, one 
once in three years, and the other once in 
four. It may be safe to predict that the 
more frequent the meetings of our National 
Council, the shorter in duration they are 
likely to be, especially if held in connection 
with other societies. 

* 
* 


Because we want to see the other side 
frankly and cogently argued, and because 
not much material criticising the decisions 
of our recent Council in regard to polity 
has reached this office, we are all the more 
glad to print what Dr. Nacy Mc<(iee Waters 
said at last week’s meeting of the Manhattan 
Association in New York. While Moderator 
Boynton, Dr. Jefferson, Dr. Stimson, Rev. 
Jason Pierce, Rev. Frederick Lynch and 
others were disposed to regard the Council 
and its decisions favorably, Dr. Waters 
frankly said: ‘The Council was a great 
gathering of great and good men. I was not 
privileged to enjoy it by being in attendance. 
But from a distance I have not enjoyed it 
at all. From the reports it would seem that 
the New Centralization was in the saddle. 
It ought to make the judicious grieve to see 
the subtle, but none the less rapid Presby- 
terianizing of our Congregationalism. I do 
not believe, and I cannot believe, that New 
England will be swept away by this “pro- 
gressiveness’”’ which is in reality reactionary. 
I hope that a goodly number of churches, 
which believe that the keeping of democracy 
alive in religion is more important than the 
perfecting of an ecclesiastical machine, will 


protest.” 
* Ox 


* 


As the chairman of the Apportionment 
Committee turned to leave the platform 
after its report had been adopted without 
amendment on the closing morning of the 
recent National Council, Dr. Herring said 
to him that it was a great piece of work 
that the Council had done. 5 

The reason why the action taken was so 
full of significance is because the confusion 
and difficulty which have hitherto attended 
the operation of the Apportionment Plan at 
four important points bids fair now to be 
removed: (1) The Woman’s Boards are, 
after 1911, to become a constituent part of 
the plan and for 1911 an equitable modus 
vivendi is arranged; (2) apportioners are to 
have reliable figures to work with and these 
are to be the authorized and published sta- 
tistics of the denomination; (8) members of 
national and state committees are no longer 
to be asked to “make bricks without straw,” 
since a definite arrangement for financing 
their work has been made; (4) one big step 
has been taken toward that most desirable — 
end of having the apportionment year and 
the fiscal years of the societies coincide. 

Moreover, the National Apportionment 
Commission which is. now established to take 
the place of the Advisory Committee repre- 
sents not only the seven societies, as did 
that, but it includes as well representatives 
of the woman’s organizations and the Broth- 
erhood, and six members at large (five of 
whom are laymen) to represent the churches 
of the different sections. The one executive 
officer of the Council, the secretary, is also 
a member. 

It is likewise worth remembering that the 
consultation principle by which a fairer ap- 
portionment figure can be gotten to the in- 
dividual church and the efficiency of the . 
whole plan greatly furthered, has received 
the Council’s indorsement. In short, the 
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Council was not idly expressing itself, as 
such bodies are so apt to do, when it “rec- 
ognized” the Apportionment Plan “as the 
fundamental financial policy of our Congre- 
gational missionary work,” for it proceeded 
to adopt the means to make its words good. 
F * * 

* 


Rey. Charles R. Brown’s resignation of 
the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, Cal., has given rise to a 
number of rumors concerning his immediate 
future, some of which are far from the truth. 
He has reached the point where it seems 
wise to yield to his physician’s counsel and 
close his work without trying to finish up 
the entire church year. Several months of 
complete rest now will doubtless save years 
of struggle with semi-invalidism. His many 
friends in all parts of the country, while 
sympathizing with the church soon to be 
bereft of him, rejoice that he is taking steps 
to conserve his energies for another period 
of effective service. ; 

The care of a church which, since he took 
it fifteen years ago has reached a member- 
ship of 1,900, with several hundred additional 
pew holders not members of the church, 
must have taxed any one, no matter how ro- 
bust his constitution. Having been on duty 
in Oakland longer than any other Protestant 
pastor save the minister of one German 
congregation, multitudes of persons have 
turned naturally to Dr. Brown for all sorts 
of pastoral service. The San IT rancisco 
earthquake also was a tremendous tax upon 
his sympathies and reserve strength. Dur- 
ing the six months following it he lost 
thirty pounds of flesh which he has never 
regained. He sends a beautiful letter to his 
people, appreciating the many expressions of 
their generosity and declaring that it will 
be a great wrench upon his heart to leave 
Oakland, One sentence from the letter we 
quote in full because of its bearing upon the 
city problem everywhere. Mr. Brown says, 
“The pace of our modern life is so sharp, 
the demands of a large city parish are so 
exacting that I have been led to wonder if 
the old settled pastorates of a generation 
ago where ministers were installed over par- 
ishes for life, are any longer possible.” 

The Oakland First has a remarkable rec- 
ord for long pastorates, having had only 
three in the fifty years since its organization, 
Mr. Brown’s predecessors being Dr. J. K. 
McLean and Dr. George F. Mooar. It will 
find it hard to fill the large place which Dr. 
Brown has made for himself, not only as the 
head of this great working church, but in the 
educational and religious life of the entire 
region. ; 


Personalia 


Pres. M. L. Burton of Smith College 
manifests his readiness to serve denomina- 
tional interests as far as other duties per- 
mit, by becoming one of the directors of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society, succeeding Rev. George T. 
Smart of Newton Highlands, who has done 
notably valuable work in that relationship. 
Dr. Burton has also been chosen one of the 
directors of the Congregational National 
Brotherhood. 


The new pastor ‘of the American Church 
in Paris, Dr. Caspar W. Hiatt, recently of 
the Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, O., 
preached his first sermon, Oct. 16, and his 
congregation, which is reeruited both from 
permanent American residents of Paris and 
the large transient element including many 
students, expects decided and vigorous prog- 
ress under Dr. Hiatt’s leadership. The pas- 
tor for the last six years, Rey. Chauncey W. 
Goodrieh, who will soon take up work again 
in this country, leaves in Paris many endur- 
ing tokens of his faithful and highly success- 
ful work. 
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With several of his colleagues in the 
American Board rooms waving a fond fare- 
well, Sec. C. H. Patton sailed out of Boston 
Harbor last Saturday morning on the Cano- 
pic for Naples, the first stop on his ex- 
tended journey to Asia and Africa. It is 
the first long trip he has taken in the for- 
eign field, and before he returns, next Sep- 
tember, -he hopes to have inspected the 
Board’s missions in Turkey and in Bast, 
South and West Africa, He will attend the 
jubilee of the South African Mission, and 


many will be the demands upon him for. 


speaking and counsel in all parts of the 
field. Our own readers will profit through 
his articles from his observations on foreign 
soil. Mrs. Patton and his two daughters 
will accompany Dr, Patton as far as Italy 
and expect to spend the winter in Geneva. 


Rev. Morton Dexter 


Rey. Morton Dexter died suddenly, Oct. 
29, at Edgartown, Mass, He was the only 
son of Rev. Henry Martyn Dexter, and the 
name, through father and son, was officially 
associated with The Congregationalist for 
half a century. The father became one of 
its editors in 1851, and was editor in chief 
from 1867 till his death in 1890. The son 


REV. MORTON 
When an editor of The Congregationalist 


DEXTER 


was born in Manchester, N. H., where his 
father was pastor, July 12, 1846, was a 
eraduate of the Latin School of Roxbury, 
Mass., of Yale College in 1867, and of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, 1870. The two 
succeeding years he spent abroad, traveling 
extensively in Hurope and visiting Egypt 
and Palestine. In 1873 he was ordained at 
Taunton, Mass., where he was pastor of 
Union Congregational Church for five years. 

In 1878 Mr. Dexter became associate 
editor of The Congregationalist. - His spe- 
cial work was the literary department, in 
which he became an expert reviewer, but 
his hand was visible to those familiar with 
his style in every part of the paper. For 
several years he wrote most of the distinctly 
religious editorials and many others, Thou- 
sands of faithful readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist were comforted, guided and had 
their faith strengthened by his ministry who 
never knew who he was whose messages they 
welcomed week by week. 

Mr. Dexter became after his father’s death 
a member of the firm of W. L. Greene & Co., 
proprietors of The Congregationalisit, and 
continued in the firm till: the paper passed 
into the hands of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society in 1901. Nearly twenty- 
three years of the prime of his life he gave 
to this service with a devotion and conscien- 
tiousness which was characteristic of him. 
When released from editorial duties, he took 
up with fresh enthusiasm the study of the 
history of the Pilgrims in which he had long 
been interested. He had already published 
“The Story of the Pilgrims,” an unpreten- 
tious volume into which he had put much 
labor. His father had gathered data for 
what he had meant to make his greatest 
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work on the history of the Pilgrims in Hng- 
land and Holland and had partly written it. 
The son took up the task his father had laid 
down, and in successive years spent many 
months in researches in both countries, till 
the finished volume, “The England and Hol- 
land of the Pilgrims,” was more his than his 
fathers, and is to stand probably in most 
respects the final authority on that subject. 
It is a worthy monument to two eminent 
scholars in a field of great importance to 
early American history. 

In recent years Mr. Dexter has spent 
much time in Europe, lingering in regions 
grown familiar to him in his studies. He 
has often represented the. Congregational de- 
nomination in national and international — 
assemblies. He was a delegate to each of 
the three international Congregational Coun- 
cils, in London in 1891, in Boston in 1899 
and in Edinburgh in 1908. He served prom- 
inently in the movement to erect a bronze 
tablet to John Robinson in Leyden and offi- 
ciated at its dedication in 1891. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical, the 
Mayflower Descendants, the Bostonian and 
other societies. He has been for many years 
a director of the American Congregational 
Association, which holds and administers the 
Congregational House in Boston. His home 
was in Boston, but he was fond of Hdgar- 
town, where he often spent his summers, 
and on his return from Hurope last June he 
went there somewhat out of health, remain- 
ing till his death. 

He married in 1881 a daughter of the late 
Hon. John WH. Sanford of Taunton, who sur- 
vives him, with two daughters. 

Funeral services were held in Taunton on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday the burial took 
place at Forest Hills cemetery, Dr. A. H. 
Dunning officiating. The Yale Club, the 
Congregational Association and other bodies 
were represented by delegates. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


A DIFFERENCE 
(The Minneapolis Journal) 


They are building a great memorial at 
Princeton to Grover Cleveland’s memory. 
David B. Hill was forgotten long before he 
really died. There must be a difference be- 
tween statesmen and politicians afier all. 


DOLLIVER, THE CONSERVATIVE 
(Northwestern Christian Advocate) 


In Senator Dolliver there was the finest 
fusion of reverence for the traditions of the 
fathers with the courage to meet the prob- 
lems of the present in the spirit of- the 
fathers. This is the only “traditionalism” 
or “conservatism” worthy of the name. And 
the source of such courage lies in a simple 
trust in the rule of God and the essential 
virtue of redeemed human nature. It is this 
noble faith in God and man which explains 
the superiority of Senator Dolliver’s public 
service. The loss of such a man at such a 
time is a nation-wide calamity. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM BAPTISTS 
(The Chicago Standard) 


Congregationalists have been careful stu- 
dents of Baptist co-ordinating precedents, 
and The Standard ventures to express its 
hopes that they may reach conclusions so 
satisfactory to the overwhelming majority of 
the churches as have northern Baptists. 


STARTED ON THE RIGIT 
(The Outlook) 


The Hpiscopal Church has a long way to 
go before it makes itself an expression of 
the religious life of the nation and casts out 
all narrow and sectarian ideas of its mis- 
sion and methods, but it is moving in the 
direction of this catholic thought of its work 
and duty. 


ROAD 
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Christianity in Action 
Its Quick and Powerful Effects on Human Character 


(An Essay in Two Chapters) 


1g 


If I wanted to doubt the existence of God 
I should discuss the matter with a theolo- 
gian, and if I desired to be in despair about 
the power of Christianity I should place 
myself at the feet of a popular preacher. 
But if my hunger and thirst were in the 
direction of deepening that sense of the ex- 
istence of God without which life must be- 
come for every thinking man either unin- 
telligible or base, and if I sought to quicken 
and intensify my faith in the power of Chris- 
tianity as a vital principle in human life, I 
should escape from the logomachy of theolo- 
gians and the mere eloquence of popular 
preachers and frequent the society of some 
humble and unknown person whose whole 
life, hidden from the observation of the 
world, is spent in an endeavor to save ap- 
parently the most hopeless and certainly the 
most repugnant victims of wickedness and 
vice. And there I should find, not anxiety 
and not despair, but enthusiasm. 


A FACT IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


For that characteristic which divinely 
differentiates Christianity from all other re- 
ligions under the sun is also the most com- 
pelling and, indeed, the wholly unanswerable 
proof of its verity. Christianity is neither 
a philosophy, like Buddhism or Confucian- 
ism, nor a moral law, like Mohammedanism. 
It is a living force employing an energy 
which performs visible miracles. It is not a 
theory of existence about which one may 
hold various opinions, but a fact in human 
experience which can no more be disputed 
than the sun can be denied as a fact in the 
solar system. ; 

Christianity saves sinners. Christianity 
alters totally and instantaneously the texture 
of character. It not only arrests the rush 
of a spirit on the downward slope of habit- 
uated action, but lifts it up and sets it mov- 
ing in a direction quite new and contrary. 
It performs miracles which the most respect- 
ful and religiously-disposed science fails to 
accomplish. It utterly destroys, for in- 
stance, the deadly disease of alcoholism in 
the momentary flash of illumination; and as 
instantaneously it makes brutality tender, 
depravity pure, criminality virtuous and self- 
ishness unselfish. 

Ethies, says Professor Birks, is “the sci- 
ence of ideal humanity.” Christianity is the 
living power and the active force which 
alone can realize the ideal. And it is Chris- 
tianity in action, Christianity working mira- 
eles and serving the ideal, which in all times 
and in all places has attracted the admira- 
tion of men and won the passionate devotion 
of the noblest minds. 


A RELIGION OF COMPASSION 


I want to insist at the threshold of my 
essay on this singular and beautiful charac- 
teristic which, as I say, divinely differen- 
tiates Christianity from all other religions 
under thé sun, Christianity seeks the lost. 
No other religion does this. Christianity is 
not only sublimely different from all other 
world-religions because of the miracles it 
performs, but because of the desire it im- 
plants in the human soul for the reclamation 
of sinners. There is in every other religion 
either borror er contempt for the vile and 
dissolute. In Christianity there is nothing 
but compassion. Other religions wait for 
men to. seek them; Christianity seeks men 
and dies directly it ceases to seek. 


By Harold Begbie 

Christianity in a pulpit or at the altar is 
very little different from any other religion or 
from any of the schools of philosophy; very 
often it ceases to be Christianity ; but Chris- 
tianity at the prison gate and tavern door, 
Christianity in the slum and brothel, Chris- 
tianity in the bloodiest places of savagery 
and heathendom, Christianity pleading and 
imploring at the heart of every sinner, is 
unique and ‘sublime. 

It is this unique and sublime Christianity 
which is immortal, against which the gates 
of hell cannot prevail, and which is found 
still smiling and still secure when the hurly 
of the tempest of infidelity is at its loudest, 
and the little local earthquake of a new the- 
ology empties a pew or troubles a definition. 

Let me put the matter in a striking and 
arresting way. Suppose a theologian or a 
popular preacher to be confronted by an 
adversary who, instead of employing the 
ordinary verbal weapons of attack, devel- 
oped a quite Scriptural argument and de- 
manded, “How many souls have you saved 
since you became a professor of this reli- 
gion which you say is different from all 
other religions?” In most cases, I think, 
the famous and popular exponent of Chris- 
tianity would have to refer to the miracles 
of other people, people neither famous nor 
popular, people whose very names are un- 
known to what is called the religious public. 
He would have to say, in fact, that he him- 
self had had no experience of Christianity 
in the very particular which differentiates it 
from all the other religions of the world. ° 

I make this point because I want to show, 
first, Why there is a growing indifference to 
public worship; and, second, How the pres- 
ent anxiety of the churches concerning this 
indifference may be best dispelled. , 


WHY CHURCH ATTENDANCE FALLS OFF 


The growing indifference to public wor- 
ship is foremost due to the incapacity of the 
ministry to demonstrate Christianity as a 
vital principle of human life. The advance 
in an intellectual understanding of Chris- 
tianity has gone ahead of actual experience 
of ‘Christianity in action. Men can talk 
more cleverly of God than they can compel 
sinners to throw themselves into the arms 
of the Christ. But all their cleverness, nay, 
all their profundity, is outmatched by the 
force and rhetoric of great writers. A single 
essay by Emerson is worth a hundred in- 
tellectual sermons, and for moral stimulation 
a man ean get more out of a chapter in Car- 
lyle than out of a whole year’s churehgoing. 
It is because people have come to regard pub- 
lic worship as an occasion for the rehearsing 
of familiar forms and for the utterance of 
moral ideas, that there is this present falling 
away in chureh attendance. 

And the danger to Christianity is enor- 
mous. Unless Christianity is manifested to 
men as a vital principle of human life it 
sinks to the level of the philosophies. And 
as philosophy it is inferior to Buddhism. 
There is nothing in nature or history to 
proye that God is good, far less to demon- 
strate a Divine Fatherhood. Christianity 
out of action is a supposition unsupported 
by the facts of nature or the records of in- 
fidel experience. Buddhism is based on the 
staring fact that existence is full of pain 
and suffering; it begins where all men can 
see the foundations, and builds no higher 
than the reason can climb. Individual ex- 
istence, it argues, is sad and distressful; de- 
sire for this existence is foolish and hurtful; 


happiness can only’ be reached when the 
soul ceases to care for its own individual) 
persistence; heaven is the loss of isolation. 


CHRISTIANITY AN ENTHUSIASM 


All men can agree that life is sorrowful, 

all men can resign themselyes to the laws of 
existence which make satisfaction impossi- 
ble, and all men can feel that the heaviest 
burden of the soul is spiritual isolation. 
These things are the conjiteor of the centu- 
ries. But Christianity, which is a Divine 
optimism and not an Asian pessimism, be- 
gins with a proposition which contradicts 
our terrestrial environment and denies the 
attestation of human experience. It postu- 
lates a good God; a good God, furthermore, 
who is the loving Father of humanity. A 
philosophy which begins in this way ends in 
folly; it is beneath the contempt of rational 
men. \ 
But Christianity is not a philosophy. It 
is a revelation creating enthusiasm—enthu- 
siasm for God, enthusiasm for humanity, en- 
thusiasm for life. Directly it loses enthusi- 
asm it becomes a philosophy, it ceases to be 
a religion. But if it has no force at all as 
a philosophy, it has a force which is abso- 
lutely irresistible as a religion. It does not 
argue that God is good, but proves that 
amazing proposition out of the lives of its 
rejoicing and triumphant disciples. “One 
thing I know: that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” 

No man can be truly happy who is not a 
Christian, and no man can rightly call him- 
self a Christian who is not happy. The good 
tidings of Christ make for happiness and 
solve every problem which can present itself 
to the reason. “I will turn their mourning 
into joy, and will comfort them, and make 
them rejoice from their sorrow ... and my 
people shall be satisfied with my goodness, 
saith the Lord.” 

Keep Christianity in this region of en- 
thusiasm, refuse to argue about it as a 
philosophy, insist upon its work in the 
world as the only force making at once for 
righteousness and satisfaction, and there is 
no refutation possible to the enemies of the 
faith, no criticism which the lives of the 
saints cannot answer overwhelmingly. Chris- 
tianity in the pulpit is too often either ar 
explanation or an apology. It should never 
be anything but an invitation and a chal- 
lenge, 

And now I reach the main part of this 
essay, the consideration, How the present 
anxiety of the churches concerning the grow- 
ing indifference to public worship may be 
best dispelled. 

This anxiety is righteous and just, but 
unless it is rightly considered it is dangerous 
and despairful. A minister must always be 
depressed by empty pews, and it need not 
be the conceit of egoism which leads him to 
blame the world for paying no attention to 
his ministrations. It is, however, extremely 
dangerous to denounce mankind as godless 
because our prayers and hymns and sermons 
are neglected, and it is something worse 
than madness to seek a more attractive and 
popular way of preaching Christ with no 
other end in view than filling empty seats 
and increasing the amount of the offertory. 

It is wise, at the very outset, to consider 
whether we present the good news of Christ 
exactly as he himself presented it—whether 
we declare with a perfect confidence that 
God is good, that sin is isolation from God, 
and that Christ alone can give men a saving 
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eommunion with God. A man may be a 
bad philosopher, may know nothing of meta- 
physics, and may speak with no silver 
tongue; but if deep in his soul he has ex- 
perienced the Christian faith, has felt the 
isolation of sin, the joy of repentance and 
the unwasting consolation of communion 
with God, he can never open his mouth to 
speak of Christ without attracting men to 
the magic of religion. It was so with the 
apostles, chiefly with the greatest because 
of the profundity of his conversion, and it 
has been so down all the ages. It is only 
when Christianity is presented as a philoso- 
phy ,that men are unmoved by its appeal; it 
is only when it is presented as an experience 
of the soul that it can do its mighty work, 
which is the saving of sinners. ; 

The need of the present hour, for the 
preachers of Christianity, is a return to the 
missionary spirit of their great forerunners 
the apostles and martyrs. 

And there is one way, bright with hope 
and glad with promise, which the philoso- 
phers of the churches must seek before they 
can hope to capture the magic and enthusi- 
asm of the missionary spirit. It is the way 
of observation which follows the great high- 
roads of civilization and pursues the thou- 
sand deviations of those roads to their dark- 
est windings. Let the preacher forsake his 
books of theology and go upon this way, and 
everywhere he will see the power of Christ. 
For the Christ whom he deems is neglected 
by men, and the religion which he fears is 
losing its hold upon the loyalty and affection 
of mankind, are everywhere at work in the 
social organism, are everywhere leavening 
humanity and saving the soul of the world. 
Without any rich or powerful organization, 
without method of procedure or elaborate 
definition of belief, without conscious knowl- 
edge that they are the salt of the earth, ex- 
actly as Christ himself foretold, men and 
women are doing the will of God. ‘Then 
_ shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred and fed thee? 
or thirsty and gave thee drink?” 

One breathes a_ different atmosphere. 
Gone all the anxiety, perplexity and com- 
plaining which trouble the brain and distress 
the heart in the churches. Here in the open 
air of the great toiling world, with the 
winds of heaven blowing upon us, and on 
our crowded road the light of that same sun 
which warmed the gentle slopes of Olivet 
when words were uttered twenty centuries 
ago destined to revolutionize the thoughts of 
men, here in the open world we may see and 
feel the spirit of Christ moving upon the 
face of the waters of humanity and trans- 
figuring the whole orb of our animal exist- 
ence. Follow the path of observation, for- 
getting all your books of theology and all the 
misgiving and anxiety of the churches, and 
you will find your heart filling with enthusi- 
asm and overflowing with an immense thank- 
fulness to God. For there is not a single 
field of human activity, not a single re- 
gion of human thought, which has not been 
invaded and illumined by the spirit of Christ. 
Everywhere the sacred leaven is at work, 
and everywhere there are signs of the tri- 
umph of the Kingdom. And everywhere, 
also, there are the old oppugnance, the old 
antagonism, the old malice and hatred of 
good which prove and justify the funda- 
mental thesis of Christianity that life is a 
conflict between the forces of righteousness 
and sin, ; 

(To be concluded) 


One of the best bits of news from the 
South is that brought by Dr. H. H. Proctor 
of Georgia congerning the establishment of 
a joint ministers’ meeting of the white and 
negro preachers of Atlanta. This is but a 
forerunner of closer co-operation between 
the Christian forces of the two races of the 
eity. Surely “His truth is marching on.” 
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Who Is Harold Begbie 


By Arthur Porritt 


Mr. Harold Begbie, who begins in this 
issue of The Congregationalist a series of 
stimulating articles, is well known on the 
American side of the Atlantic as the author 
of “Twice Born Men,” a volume which il- 
lustrates in the concrete Prof. William 
James’s theories of religious experience; on 
the English side of the water Mr. Begbie is 
best known as one of the foremost of inter- 
pretative journalists and also as a novelist. 

Mr. Begbie is still on the sunny side of 
forty and has not lost the buoyant optimism 
of youth. The son of an Anglican clergy- 
man in an obscure parish in Hast Anglia, he 
spent his childhood in the corner of Wng- 
land most intimately associated with the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritan movement. 
This perhaps accounts for the Puritan strain 
in Mr. Begbie’s character, just as the evan- 
gelicalism of his early home explains his 
sympathetic insight into religious activities 
and evidences, whether manifest in the 
church or out of it. He was educated at the 
Merchant Taylor’s school in London, but it 


might almost be said of him that his educa- 
tion began when his schooldays ended. In 
the highest sense of the word he is a man 
of the world, a man te whom the book of 
the world has meant even more than the 
world of books. 

It is curious that this earnest thinker and 
expositor of contemporary thought should 
have begun his journalistic career as the 
purveyor of a column of jokes for a London 
evening paper. Yet this was his beginning— 
as it was Charles Lamb’s. For some years 
this lighter side of journalism enchained him 
and through Punch, the World and the 
Strand Magazine he poured out light verses 
and bon mots. It is stranger still that he 
should ever have linked his fortunes with 
the Daily Mail; but for almost two years he 
wrote almost exclusively for that journal. 

Mr. Begbie first stepped out of the rut 
and freed himself from the ‘‘mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease” by a remarkable 
series of interview articles in the Pall Mall 
Magazine on Master Workers. Many of 
these articles attain a standard rare in 
ephemeral journalism.. They are great in- 
terpretative essays. Just as Grant Allen 
filtered the scientific writings of Darwin, 
Spencer and the great Victorian savants to 
the common mind, so Mr. Begbie expounds 
so that “he who runs may read” the econ- 
tributions of the profoundest thinkers of 
our time. The Pall Mall Magazine inter- 
views placed Mr. Begbie in the front rank 
of English journalists, and he has never lost 
his hold on the British public. Like Mr. 
W. T. Stead he enjoys the intimacy of many 
of the makers of modern thought—notably 
Lord Morley and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Of Lord Morley Mr. Begbie tells an inter- 
esting story. They were chatting one day 
after lunch, smoking their cigarettes over a 


cup of coffee in Morley’s study. The con- 
versation turned on the power of personality, 
and Morley eventually remarked that he 
thought Gladstone (Mr. G. he called him) 
was perhaps the greatest personality that 
ever lived. ‘Here we are,’ said Morley, 
“sitting back in easy chairs, smoking and 
talking. Our talk is not ignoble, for we are 
discussing the very highest themes. But if 
that door were to open and ‘Mr. G.’ came 
into this room, we should instinctively put 
down our cigarettes and sit upright in our 
chairs !” 

Mr. Begbie’s “Twice Born Men” was 
written originally to illustrate the Salvation 
Army’s work, and he issued it as an annual 
report. Its possibilities as literature dawned 
on him when the work was done. He is 
now engaged on a similar book dealing with 
the regeneration of women. His outstanding 
personal characteristic is his sensitiveness 
to impressions. He is an eclectic, morally 
and spiritually sensitive to a marked degree, 
an observer and synthesist. 

His religious standpoint is evangelical— 
not in the creedal sense but in the experi- 
mental sense. His normal enthusiasm flames 
forth unquenchably in a passion for right- 
eousness. Courtly in manner, and genial in 
temperament, he is a vivacious conversa- 
tionalist and an entertaining companion. He 
expects to visit America next year and has 
just taken up his residence at Swanage, a 
lovely little town on the Hampshire Coast. 


Christian News 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
which works for ‘consolidation somewhere 
and co-operation everywhere,” is facing, like 
most other good causes, the problem of 
financing its growing activities. Plans are 
now underway for securing from the denem- 
inational bodies about $1,000 annually and 
as much more from individuals. A vigorous 
campaign is now being waged against the 
deficit of a little less than $1,000. Jacob P. 
Bates, 222 Summer Street, Boston, is treas- 
urer, and gifts, though small, will be helpful 
in lifting the load of debt from this useful 
organization. 


Columbia University announces a course 
of weekly studies in The Life and Letters of 
Paul, to be conducted by Richard Morse 
Hodge, extension teacher in Biblical liter- 
ature, at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, beginning Noy. 14. The course is de- 
signed especially for Sunday school workers. 
Lectures will be accompanied with printed 
outlines of New Testament books and guides 
for note-book work and no written examina- 
tions will be required. Single tickets for the 
course are $10, but if four teachers from a 
single Sunday school attend a reduction is 
made to $7 for each ticket. Judging by the 
outline for the opening evening the class will 
do thorough and scientific work. 


The American Institute of Saered Liter 
ature was one of the varied and helpful or- 
ganizations founded by the late President 
Harper of the University of Chicago. For 
ten years it has quietly but effectively car- 
ried on reading courses for ministers. This 
year for a merely nominal fee the Institute 
will send to any of its ministerial subscrib- 
ers, express paid, one of its circulating libra- 
ries of ten or a dozen volumes bearing on the 
reading course chosen. The books may be 
kept four months, may be purchased at the 
end of the time at second-hand prices, or 
returned, as desired. The works represent 
the latest and best output on the subject 
under study, and bring to men who perhaps 
could not afford to buy, the literature they 
need in their profession. 
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The Art of Living—A New Department 


Making a Budget 


The editors of The Congre- 
gationalist have given me an 
opportunity for a frank talk 
with its readers on some of the 
perplexing questions that beset 
us all. Any of the readers are 
‘invited to address questions or 
protests with respect to the 
matters under discussion. 

The art of living has been 
chosen as a title upon due con- 
sideration. It indicates a faith 
that life ought not to be hap- 
hazard, but upon a definite plan 
born of experience and defined 
by wisdom. The phrase also 
indicates a much larger faith— 
faith that living may be con- 
ducted, not as an anxious 
drudgery, but as the finest of 
the fine arts. 

At a time when the sense of 
solidarity is so strong, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that 
the fine art of life must be 
practiced by the entire social 
group, or, at least, by so large 
a part of it that it shall be the 
eontrolling influence. If the 
individual could break away 
from the power of bad example 
which binds and blinds him, he 
could not. wholly escape from 
the inefficiencies and failures 
which limit or cripple him. 
Social salvation was deeply in- 
dictated in that great phrase of 
the Master, “The Kingdom of 
God.” It is no less available 
for use in the social and eco- 
nomic life than it is in the 
great creeds of religious faith. 

Meantime, the individual 
must do the best he can under 
the circumstances and may be 
reverently thankful that the 
world is no worse than it is 
and for practical purposes is 
vastly better that it ever was 
before. Religious and moral 
teachers may hold grave debate 
about the decadence of the 
world, but the economist cannot 
share their pessimism. For 
him it is the best world men 
have ever known, and quite as 
good a world as men deserve. 
He only marvels that the race, 
containing so many who are 
inept of will and feeble of ac- 
tion has had strength enough 
to seize upon so rich an inherit- 
ance. fy a 
For, personal use-it is of lit- 
tle account to consider the in- 
come of a nation or to theorize 
upon how much better or worse 
we should each be if there were 
a more equitable distribution of 
the total product of all the 


By Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D., St. Paul, Minn. 


REV. S. G. SMITH, D.D. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World considers 
itself fortunate in having induced Dr. Smith to conduct 
a department in the paper which will bear the general 
heading of THr Arr or Livine: He is one of the best 
known ministers in the Northwest, and his reputation is 
‘not confined to denominational or church circles. He is 
recognized throughout the country as an expert on socio- 
logical problems. He has been head of. the department 
of sociology and anthropology in the University of Minne- 
sota since 1890. He was founder and president for many 
years of the Associated Charities of St. Paul, has been 
a member of the state board of charities, the president 
of the national organization, and has officially visited 
institutions in Europe for purposes of careful investi- 
gation. 

Dr. Smith is the author of such well-known books as 
“The Industrial Conflict’? and ‘Religion in the Making.” 
The idea of the occasional contributions which he is now 
to make to this paper is to bring home to the average 
man and woman problems and opportunities of our life 
together in the modern world. He will seek to bring to 
the front the practical rather than the theoretical aspects 
of the questions discussed, and the series as it develops 
will help all of us concerned with bread-winning, money- 
spending, the responsibilities of family life and our daily 
contact with our fellowmen in business and society. 
Some of the subjects which will be treated in future con- 
tributions are: Use of Commodity, Beauty without Money, 
How to Live a Hundred Years. Dr. Smith hopes that 
his treatment of these subjects will incite questions and 
comment from the readers of the department, and will 
welcome correspondence relating to it. Letters may be 
sent to him care of The Congregationalist, or he may be 
directly addressed at St. Paul, Minn. 


scientific budget. Mr. Rown- 
tree made a study of the city of 
York in England to show how 
abject the poverty of the work- 
ing class is in that community. 
Personal investigation seemed 
to reveal the fact that the 
amount of wages was wholly in- 
adequate to decent conditions 
of life. j 

Students in some American 
cities lay down the proposition 
that no family can live with 
a proper degree of comfort on 
less than a thousand dollars a 
year for a family of a man and 
wife and three children, In- 
vestigation is now taking place 
in the city of St. Louis to se- 
cure information direct from 
the people as to the way in 
which they actually spend their 
earnings. Hlaborate books are 
furnished to several hundred 
families, with \a daily and 
weekly record of expenses for 
the entire year and with vari- 
ous vital and industrial data to 
be secured by the investigator. 

All such studies will be use- 
ful in working out at some time 
in the not distant future some 
statistics of value for guidance 
in the domestic life. Those 
who are most used to the plain 
people will regard the statis- 
tics, however, with some skep- 
ticism. It is pretty certain 
that amusements, beer and to- 
bacco, will be larger items in 
practice than they will be in 
the account books. Social sta- 
tistics have a way of deceiving 
the very elect. Almost any 
criminal will admit that it was 
liquor that brought him to his 
sad fate, but almost any pau- 
per will indignantly deny that 
anything but sickness and mis- 
fortune was the cause of his 
sorry condition. 

Another thing to be remem- 
bered about budgets is that 
they must always differ with 
climate as well as with the size 
and density of the social group. 
Cold localities cost more’ for 
fuel, and large cities cost more 
for rent. 

There must come even a 
closer classification. One fam- 
ily of five will differ entirely in 
its requirements for food from 
another family. Human nature 
and human needs do not so 
readily lend themselves to tab- 
ulation nor to exactness as 
facts in chemistry or physics. 

A man of thirty requires a 
different diet from the man of 
fifty, just as the child of two 
and the child of ten are not 


labor of any particular social group. Forthe cient and their employment insecure. With helped by the same food. The man of active 
less neither of these classes do we at the present life and of comparative youth must be bet- 


individual there is an income more or 


definite. 


the use of it solve his immediate problems. 
The family group is the unit of any purpose- 
ful discussion. 

Two classes of people do not have any- 
thing like a definite income—those whose 
operations are so large and so speculative 
that they must wait upon time and events 
for the outcome, and those whose livelihood 
is precarious because their labor is ineffi- 


With that he must work, and by moment busy ourselves. 


professional men are usually included among 
those who have an uncertain and insecure 
income. However, there is a normal level 
to such callings as law or medicine, and, 
taking the average of a number of years, it 


is not difficult to caleulate the probable 


amount to be spent each year. 
Social workers have been busy for some 
little time past with the new doctrine of a 


Some classes of ter nourished than the man of sedentary 


occupation and of mature years. 

Markets differ widely in separate commu- 
nities. In certain rural districts vegetables, 
fruit and the like are cheap in comparison 
with the localities where they are not grown. 
The same is, to an extent, true of every item 
in a domestic budget. 

The matter of food values is so important 
and so much has been learned about it that 
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there is no reasonable excuse for lack -of 
knowledge of the elements required to build 
a body. The knowledge and judgment for 
the purpose are not available to each respon- 
sible individual, but they ought to be fur- 
nished to her by experts. Every community 
ought to have two experts—the physician 
and the school teacher. ‘The school teacher 
ought to be able to tell at a glance whether 
a child is well nourished, and in case of 
failure should go to the home and have a 
heart to heart talk with the mother about 
what the child needs to make him vigorous, 
fit him for his school work and so prepare 
him for life. 

A knowledge of food values is one of the 
most reasonable requirements in the equip- 
ment of any physician who attends to gen- 
eral practice. It is his business to know 
what kind of régime is adapted to restore 
health, but it is far more important that he 
should know and be able to advise upon the 
kind of diet required to maintain health. 
Every family, however well apparently, 
should be examined at least once a year by 
a competent physician. A considerable share 


The autumnal meetings of the DHnglish 
Congregational Union have been held in a 
suburb of London—Hampstead—and the ex- 
periment has justified itself. When no pro- 
vincial city offered a welcome to the Union, 
Dr. Horton’s congregation came forward 
with an offer of hospitality. The promise 
was magnificently redeemed and thirteen 
hundred delegates spent a week in session in 
the chapel at Lyndhurst Road. 


AN IDEAL CHAIRMAN 


. Mr. Silvester Horne, who combines the 
pastorate of a Central London institutional 
church (Whitefields) with the representation 
in Parliament of the city of Ipswich was the 
chairman at the Union’s assemblies. He 
dominated the gatherings with what Dr. 
Jowett describes as his magnetic, hypnotic 
and mesmeric personality. It was Silvester 
Horne’s week. His formal address from the 
chair thrilled the assembly. Its very title 
was an inspiration, The Church as by Grace 
Hstablished. The ground it covered was 
wide and the spirit it breathed was cour- 
ageous and modern, 

The address was at once a subtle and an 
irreversible vindication of the essence of Con- 
gregational Free Churchmanship. Flatly 
he denied that the state can, by establishing 
it, further the cause of spiritual religion. 
The state can do nothing for the church, he 
eried, the church can do everything for the 
state. With equal passion and force Mr. 
Silvester Horne claimed the gospel as essen- 
tially an evangelical gospel—an individual 
message to the individual soul. 

* Across this section of the address ran the 
trail of Harold Begbie’s “Twice Born Men,” 
which in its WHnglish version, ‘Broken 
Harthenware” is rehabilitating in Wnglish 
pulpits the almost discarded word, “‘Conver- 
sion.” 

Throughout the week Mr. Silvester Horne 

~ piloted the Union with unerring wisdom and 
unfailing tact. He proved a great chairman, 

a true master of assemblies. The new prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College, Rev. W. B. Sel- 
bie, M. A., added to his reputation by his 
Union Sermon. He has none of Mr. Horne’s 
personal magnetism, but more than any 
other English Congregationalist he is ad- 
dressing the mind of his eye and bridging the 
gulf between the thought of the pulpit and 
the wistful yearnings of the pew. In a 


man, 
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of the failure in social life must be laid at 
the doors of the school teacher and of the 
physician. 

Making a budget is not so easy a business 
as at first sight appears. It must be done 
with wisdom and with judgment. No merely 
mechanical system will do. Hvery family 
budget must be related to the condition, the 
occupation and the environment of each fam- 
ily. An expenditure for books which might 
seem excessive for a mechanic could not be 
reduced without crime for a _ professional 
The better class of mechanics now re- 
ceive wages comparatively so large that the 
problem of budget making is much more seri- 
ous for many men in professional life than 
for those engaged in what we call manual 
labor. 

A budget, then, represents the proposals 
with respect to the year’s income and is 
made at the beginning of the year. It repre- 
sents the fruit of experience, and each year 
that such a budget is made should add to its 
exactness and value. The budget should in- 
clude, not only food, clothing, rent, fuel and 
all the primary necessaries of the physical 


By Our English Correspondent 


period of intellectual restlessness Mr. Selbie 
is serving his generation grandly by his rare 
combination of courage and caution. He 
stands between Mr. Campbell and Dr. For- 
syth and offers a via media between the 
transcendental mysticism of the one and re- 
actionary severities of the other, 


THE CENTRAL FUND 


The Central Fund of the Congregational 
Union—the $1,250,000 which the denomina- 
tion is raising to establish a minimum stand- 
ard stipend for all its accredited ministers— 
has reached $750,000 and Mr. Silvester 
Horne hopes that $1,000,000 will be in sight 
before he relinquishes his chairmanship in 
December. The wealthy donors have yielded 
to the persuasions of Rev. J. D. Jones and 
the churches are now making their collective 
endeavors for the fund. An American vis- 
itor; Prof. Daniel Evans of Andover, took 
part in a theological conference on The 
Church and Democracy and charmed the as- 
sembly by his spirited contribution to the 


discussion. 


Fast upon the heels of the Congregational 
Union meetings came the autumnal gather- 
ings of Rev. R. J. Campbell’s League of 
Liberal Christians. It showed Mr. Camp- 
bell’s genius for persuading influential per- 
sonages to attend and speak. The sessions 
of the League have engaged even more pub- 
lic attention than those of the Union. Mr. 
Campbell himself gave the presidential ad- 
dress from the City Temple pulpit and 
showed that his endeavors to give a highly 
spiritual tone to the Liberal Christian move- 
ment (which has hitherto been markedly 
socialistic and intellectual and only moder- 
ately religious and devotional) have met with 
a striking measure of success. 

Mr. Campbell has established a company 
of Pioneer Preachers—a sort of preaching 
friars—and has opened a hostel in London 
for housing and training them. They are 
already at work carrying Liberal Christian- 
ity to the non-churchgoing people, preaching 
in the parks and even in tue streets. 


CHANCELLOR LLOYD GEORGE ON POVERTY 


The great event of the League’s week of 
meetings was the appearance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. D. Lloyd 
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life, but also amusements, vacations, books, 
church, charity and whatever else is required 
to make life whole. The budget should also 
leave a margin of the income as a sinking 
fund to provide for special emergencies such 
as sickness and the consequent incapacity for 
work. The budget once wisely made, me- 
chanically solves very many of the every- 
day questions. Once having allowed a defi- 
nite sum to charity, it is no longer a question 
how much shall I give, but how wisely can 
I dispose of that which is set aside for the 
purpose, and so with every other item: 

The budget will not dispose of the ordinary 
irregularities of life, such as change in mar- 
ket prices, or unexpected disasters, but it 
will do much to prevent the irregularities of 
desire and the infelicities of judgment 
strained by sudden pressure. 

The foundation of the art of living for 
the average family is, of course, economic, 
and first aid to the ordinary distresses of 
mind and conscience in the conduct of do- 
mestic expenses is found in the wisely con- 
structed budget made at the beginning of the 
year. 


Two Great London Meetings 


The Congregational Union. Mr. Campbell’s Liberal League 


George) at one of its demonstrations. Mr. 
Lloyd George hotly denies that he is a New 
Theologian—he even says that he does not 
know what Mr. Campbell’s theological opin- 
ions are; in which saying he ‘‘doth perhaps 
protest too much”—but he and Mr. Campbell 
are old friends. Sympathy with the social 
work the Liberal Theology League is doing 
led Mr. Lloyd George to appear on its plat- 
form from which he made a non-party polit- 
ical speech on Destitution which has arrested 
widespread notice and won approval from 
many of his political opponents. He laid 
bare the origins of poverty with a philo- 
sophie grasp which even The Times praises 
and attributed much of the destitution in 
England to social waste. Particularly he 
emphasized the menace of the idle rich. We 
have in Hngland two million people helping 
one another to do nothing—a population 
equivalent to that of our three great cities 
of Glasgow, Manchester and Liverpool, toil- 
ing not and spinning not, but battening on 
the fruits of other people’s industry. No 
other country, says Mr. Lloyd George, has 
such a free list, and no concern can stand it, 

This speech of the Chancellor’s was by na 
means the only significant event in the League 
meetings. Dr. Stopford Brooke who thirty 
years ago left the Wstablished Church where 
he would inevitably have taken a bishop’s 
rank and became a Unitarian, emerged for 
an hour from his reticence to give an old 
man’s blessing to the Liberal Christian 
League and to urge them (having discarded 
the dogmas that fetter) to cling to the three 
great ideas of Jesus—the domination of a 
loving Father God, the brotherhood of all 
men and personal immortality. 


FATHER ADDERLEY AND OLIVER LODGE 


Then Father Adderley, one of the most 
extreme and one might add saintly of High 
Anglicans, addressed the League on the per- 
petual sacrifice symbolized by the Mass. At 
the close of this speech Mr. Campbell 
startled even his own followers by saying 
that temperamentally he would sooner wor- 
ship at Father Adderley’s altar than in an 
ordinary Nonconformist chapel. The sym- 
bolism of the Mass appealed deeply to his 
soul. 

Sir Oliver Lodge was another very nota~ 


Continued on page 678 
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Through a Pastor’s Eyes 
A New Department Conducted by Charles E. Jefferson 


A New Era at Hand 


It may be that the reason the 
world is so full just now of 
fault-finding and denunciation 
is because everybody knows so 
much. We are-the best in- 
formed of all the generations. 
The apparatus for finding out 
things has been. developed to a 
wonderful pitch of perfection, 
and the agencies for transmit- 
ting and promulgating news 
have been so multiplied that 
one cannot remain ignorant 
even though he may have an 
aversion to knowledge. LEvery- 
thing that is discovered is first 
shouted through a megaphone, 
after which it is thrown upon 
a screen and exposed in colors 
before the eyes. All of which 
is rather trying to the nerves, 
and the result is that most of 
us are in a somewhat irritable 
frame of mind, and ready at 
the slightest provocation to rip 
things up the back. 

It is a time for general house 
cleaning. One would laugh if 
everybody did not look so sober. 
The whole population has been 
seized with a fury for reform. 
Society has been discovered te 
be an Augean stable, and every 
man is a Hereules and has 
turned on the garden hose. It 
is difficult to pick up a paper in 
which somebody or other is not 
receiving a vigorous trouncing. 
A writer is suspected of being 
behind ;the times if he cannot 
ferret out a new variety of 
rogue, or suggest how some one 
of our institutions might be 
made over. 

The time is no doubt out of 
joint, but fortunately every- 
body seems to be born to set it 
right. And while for the pres- 
ent there may be a deal of con- 
fusion and not a little dust, 
nevertheless there is every rea- 
son to expect a time when the 
hubbub will abate a little, and 
we shall all be able to see that 
there are still a few things 


the pastor 


gregationalist. 


Christian church.” 


everywhere. 


REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


This is the first of a series of weekly contributions by | 


of Broadway Tabernacle, 


in various parts of this country, he will 


He will 


lovely and of good report and 
likely to endure. 

When all the institutions of the 
have been hung upon the line like so many 
rugs to receive a thorough beating, no Chris- 
tian should take it too much to heart be- 
eause the Church has been hung up along 
with the home, the school, the State and the 
Industrial Order. When the order of the 
day is a universal drubbing, no man with 
a sense of fairness would ask that the church 
remain exempt from this faithful overhaul- 
ing. Even those of us who like to think of 
the church as a divine institution are 
obliged to confess that it is also human, and 
like all other things on earth it gets more 
or less mud into the human part of it, and 
therefore should not be exempt from an oc- 
easional cleansing. If certain individuals 
not content with beating the church insist 
also on fumigation or even annihilation, no 
serious objection should be offered to this 
extreme recommendation. : 

The root and branch type of human being 
has never been allowed to become extinct, 
and it is safe to infer that Nature in her 
mysterious plannings has even yet some oc- 
eult but beneficent use for him. The man 
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who is convinced that the church is hope- 
lessly withered and altogether ready for the 
burning, is not to be cast into the outer 
darkness, for the intensity of his feeling is 
a refreshing sign of life, and the vigor of 
his language gives evidence of an energy 
which if wisely used might accomplish won- 
ders for the Kingdom. In other words, it 
is doubtful if one ought to denounce the de- 
nouncers, or demolish the demolishers. 

It was a wise remark of the chief of the 
apostles that knowledge putfs up. ‘The 
trouble with the Corinthian Christians was 
that they knew too much. Their head had 
swelled faster than their heart, and the re- 
sult was confusion in the church in Corinth. 
Our modern world is an extended Corinth, 
and modern ideas have gone like wine to 
our head. We find it difficult to keep from 
looking down contemptuously on all preced- 
ing generations, and our greatest joy is to 
point out the other man’s errors and defects. 

This is the first effect of new got knowl- 
edge. A new idea, like an electric light, 
kindles so brilliant an illumination within 
the brain that all surrounding regions 


New York City. 
There is a special appropriateness in the general title 
selected, for it is from his post of vantage as a successful 
metropolitan preacher and a pastor dealing constantly 
with parochial problems and needs that Dr. Jefferson is 
to speak once in seven days to the ‘readers of The Con- 
Upon the modern church, its opportuni- 
ties, methods and aims, his vision will be chiefly fixed, 
for he has recently said, ‘““There is only one subject in 
the world of supreme interest to me, and that is the 
Out of his twelve years’ experience 
in the heart of the greatest city on. this continent anu 
out of a personal knowledge of Christian thought and 
work 
suggestions that may help his fellow-church builders 
also welcome any comment or 
questions suggested by his weekly contribution or by 
needs and problems confronting workers in any part of 
the Kingdom. 
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are cast into shadow. The man 
who does not have our idea is 
a citizen of the realm of night. 
It is in this way that men come 
to think that all theologians of 
preceding generations were be- 
nighted, and that every view 
either of Scripture or of Chris- 
tian doctrine which commended 
itself to any of the saints now 
in their graves, must instantly 
be abandoned. A man _ con- 
vinced that his new ideas are 
the truth, finds it hard to re- 
frain from gibbeting any of the 
old ideas which may still lurk 
in the minds of his less privi- 
leged fellows. And so has come 
about the furious overturning 
and wholesale iconoclasm of 
the recent years, a fresh illus- 
tration of the old saying of 
Paul that knowledge has a ten- 
dency to puff up. A man well 
puffed is prone to lay violent 
hands, not only on the unpuffed 
brother, but also on all those 
who are puffed somewhat more 
than he is. But fortunately 
there is a limit to inflation in 
human minds as well as in 


balloons. 
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One sometimes wonders if 
the time has not almost arrived 
when the normal Christian is 
going to become constructive 
both in thought and conduct. 
What a relief it would be if in- 
stead of pulling things to pieces 
everybody would go to work -to 
bind a few things together. It 
is dificult to see how the proc- 
esses of criticism can be carried 
further. Every Redactor has 
been captured and every inter-- 
polation has been exposed. 
Every possible error in the 
creed has been pointed out. 
Every deadly vice and disabling 
frailty in the preacher has been 
discovered and divulged. Hvery 
attainable shortcoming and folly 
of the deacons has been cata- 
logued and published. Hvery 
imaginable defect and distemper 
in the order of service has been 
analyzed and bewailed. Every 
conceivable delinquency and blunder of the 
church has been exploited and lampooned. 
It is well known that the whole head is sick 
and the whole heart faint. No one cares 
to dispute that from the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no soundness in 
it, but wounds and bruises and festering 
sores. 

Exposure can go no further. Criticism 
has done her perfect work. There are no 
other worlds in this direction to conquer. 
By sheer necessity the man of the future will 
be driven to say something pleasant. Since 
everything is in ruins he is bound to begin 
to build up. If there is anything worthy of 
praise he will seek for it as for hid treas- 
ures, and having found it, he will publish it 
to the world. The love of Christ will also 
constrain him to do this. Christianity when 
rightly understood is love. And while knowl- 
edge oftentimes tempts men to put on airs, 
it is the prerogative and joy of love to 
build. 


Solitude is a greater leveler of social ranks ; 
than revolutions.—A. Carter Goodloe. 
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With the Episcopalians at Cincinnati 
Far-Reaching Action Looking Toward Unity 


One of the characteristics of the Episcopal 
Chureh is that it is made up of very differ- 
ent kinds of religious people. The differences 
within the church are, on the whole, greater 
than the differences between many separated 
communions, such as the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists. This situation, which 
is excellent and to be desired, does not easily 
lend itself to harmony in debate. The total 
absence of party spirit from this year’s de- 
bates was due, of course, in the main, to 
the substantial progress of a better under- 
standing, but a fraction of the credit belongs 
to the brevity of the session. The legislators 
were not wearied. The psychological condi- 
tions were not present under which religion 
becomes a corrupter of good manners. 

The natural and inherited conservatism 
of the convention is re-enforced by the proc- 
ess through which propositions.must pass in 
order to become laws. The bishops sit in a 
house of their own, and the clerical and lay 
deputies in a house of their own, and the 
concurrent action of both houses is required, 
But in the case of any important measure, 
the clerical and lay deputies are divided into 
two voting bodies, the clergy recording their 
desires, and the laity recording their desires, 
and the concurrent action of both these 
bodies must be had. Accordingly, the bish- 
ops might be unanimous in favor of a proj- 
ect, and the clergy might unanimously agree 
with them, but the negative vote of even a 
lay majority of one would absolutely defeat 
it. 

CHANGING THE NAME 


Something like this appeared in the vote 
on the propositiow to change the name of 
the church. It is not today a very graphic 
or convincing name, and for a good while 
many persons, some for reasons of taste, 
some for reasons of belief, have tried to get 
it changed. It has appeared in convention 
after convention. This year, in a little in- 
formal conference of representatives of vari- 
ous ways of thinking, it was agreed before 
the convention began that the brethren on one 
side would consent to the removal of the 
objectionable word, “Protestant,” and that 
the brethren on the other side would not 
urge the adoption of the objectionable word, 
“Catholic.” 

The name would then be that by which 
the church is universally known—the Hpis- 
copal Chureh. 

The debate, however, showed that the con- 
ference did not quite express the mind of the 
convention. The bishops gave assent, the 
clergy gave assent, but the laity, by a ma- 
jority of one, refused. This change will 
probably be made at some future time. The 
feeling on the part of many who opposed it 
was that at present the position of the 
chureh is not sufficiently plain to.make the 
change advisable. So long as such action 
may fairly be interpreted as meaning that 
the sympathies of the church are with Ro- 
man and Greek Catholics rather than with 
‘Congregational and Presbyterian Protes- 
tants, the old adjective will be maintained. 
When the spirit of the church is unmis- 
‘takable, and her kinship with her English- 
speaking neighbors is no longer a matter of 
debate, then the name will be of no impor- 
fance. The fear of the negative voters was 
lest in losing the name the idea which it es- 
sentially represents should be lost also. 


THE OPEN PULPIT CANON 


Before the convention met it was expected 
that this subject would come up for discus- 
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sion in connection with the nineteenth canon. 
This canon provides, under certain condi- 
tions, for addresses by Christian men who 
are not ministers or even members of the 
Episcopal Church. The passage of it at 
Richmond was one of the dramatic moments 
of the last convention. 
seemed to some priests to announce so posi- 
tively the Protestant position of the church 
that they were filled with panic fear, and 
under the impetus of this emotion they re- 
signed their ministry and entered the sery- 
ice of a communion in which this question 
is plainly settled—the Church of Rome. 

A considerable number of their brethren 
formally petitioned the House of Bishops to 
take some nullifying action. The bishops, 
however made answer to these memorialists 
that the canon was working admirably, and 
that neither in spirit nor in practice did it 
make light of the importance “either of 
sound teaching in our congregations in ac- 
cordance with the church’s received doctrine, 
or of a commission to teach in the church’s 
name.’ This statement seemed commonly 
satisfactory, and nobody moved to take up 
the debate. 


z FORWARD FOR UNITY 

The real thing appeared at last in a reso- 
lution offered on behalf of the committee on 
Christian unity by the rector of Trinity 
Chureh, New York. Trinity Church is not 
only one of the oldest and wealthiest par- 
ishes in the country, but one of the most 
conservative. It is a bulwark of sound 
churchmanship. When this parish moves it 
is a good sign that the whole church is moy- 
ing. It is therefore significant that it was 
the rector of Trinity who moved the message 
of fraternal greeting to the churches of the 
Disciples, whose meeting was coincident with 
the convention, 

On behalf of the church unity committee 
he presented a resolution which will be re- 
membered as the most important word of the 
whole session. Beginning with a frank ac- 
knowledgment of past shortcomings and nar- 
rownesses, the resolution proposed a confer- 
ence for the free discussion of the differences 
which divide Christendom. The Federation 
of Churches directs its energies toward com- 
mon work such as may be undertaken with- 
out prejudice to varying opinions. This con- 
ference is to go straight to the heart of the 
differences themselves. ‘The resolution was 
adopted by the deputies without amendment 
or criticism and by the unusual affirmation 
of a rising vote. It stands as the unanimous 
expression of the good will and fraternal 
spirit of the whole company. 

This is perhaps the most hopeful proposi- 
tion which has ever been proposed to divided 
Protestantism. It corresponds to that ap- 
peal toa general council which was the dream 
of the leaders of the Reformation. Follow- 
ing close upon the splendid conference on 
missions in Edinburgh, it is another evidence 
of a new spirit, a wider vision, a comprehen- 
sive purpose. It looks as if the time had 
really come when the old details which sun- 
dered Christendom might be reopened with- 
out bitterness. 

The prompt subscription of one hundred 
thousand dollars as the contribution of the 
Episcopal Church toward the expenses of 
such a meeting was a symbol of the practi- 
cal disposition which appeared throughout 
the session. A constant effort was made to 
bring emotion and sentiment into immediate 
working relation with life. 


At that time it. 


EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IDEAS ACCEPTED 


This was seen in the debate about the 
church’s ministry of healing. The Hmman- 
uel Movement was not discussed by name, 
but the idea which it represents had substan- 
tial standing in the convention. The proposi- 
tion to bring back into Christian practice the 
primitive rite of anointing the sick failed of 
passage, but steps were taken toward a com 
plete revision of the service for the visitation 
of the sick. Into this service, in due time, 
will probably be brought the leading princi- 
ples which are at the heart of the new thera- 
peutics. But in this, as in most matters, the 
church moyes with cautious slowness. 


RELIEVING THE BISHOPS 


The sanction given to the election of suf- 
fragan bishops was in the same direction of 
efficiency. There has long been a provision 
for the election of coadjutor bishops. These 
officers are assigned in writing either a por- 
tion of the diocese in which they serve or a 
distinct part of the work, and after the 
deaths of the diocesan bishops such a coad- 
jutor succeeds him without farther action. 
A suffragan, however, is given no right of 
succession; though he may, of course, be 
chosen as the bishop of the diocese if the 
clergy and laity so act. He has a right 
which does not exist in England—to con- 
tinue for life to be the suffragan of the dio- 
cese, unless he is elected elsewhere. But he 
is to be under the orders of his superior, to 
go where he is sent, and to do’as he is told. 

The position presents some perils to men 
of an independent spirit, but it helps to 
solve a serious difficulty. The business of a 
bishop is to oversee his diocese. He is to 
manage the general business, to shape the 
common policy, to see visions and to inter- 
pret them to his clergy, to be a leader. 
These duties are hampered in large dioceses 
by the necessity to go about administering 
the rite of confirmation. The bishop is an 
itinerant person, whose episcopal palace is 
a sleeping-car. He has scant time and 
strength for the larger functions of his 
office. Now comes the suffragan to give him 
his assistance. 


The Hill Type in Politics 


We shall not be so rash as to affirm that 
the Hill type of politician has passed away. 
There are doubtless plenty of men like him 
today active in politics, with petty arts and 
corrupt methods taken from his book. But 
there is one difference between the present 
and the time when Hill was a leading figure 
on the political stage, and it is that no such 
man as he could today be given the promi- 
nence that he had, above all that no one of 
his mediocre talents and low affiliations and 
abhorrent political practices could possibly 
be thought of now for the presidency. One 
of the inevitable suggestions of his career is 
that such a career is no longer possible in 
this country. J£ we wish to convince our- 
selves that the general level of political 
morality has risen, even if slowly, we have 
but to try to imagine David B. Hill playing 
in New York today the great part that he 
did from 1885 to 1894. It is unthinkable. 
We can no more picture it to ourselves than 
we could a man like Quay being now asked 
to conduct a Republican campaign for the 
presidency, as he did Harrison’s, or a man 
like Gorman in charge of a Democratic 
presidential campaign, as the late senator 
from Maryland was in 1884.—New York 
Hvening Post. 
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Some Activities of Women Over Seventy 
By Martha Clark Rankin 


“A bonnet for an old lady?” repeated the 
milliner. ‘My, there aren’t any old ladies 
nowadays. But I will show you some bon- 
nets that are suitable for an elderly person.” 

I was amused, but many times afterwards 
the words came back to me and at last I 
have reached the conclusion that there really 
are no old people in the sense in which we 
once used the word. Long ago “grand- 
mother” suggested a rocking-chair, cap, 
glasses and knitting—in short, one who no 
longer took any active part in the affairs of 
the world. Today grandmothers, stylishly 
gowned and hardly less atractive than their 
daughters, are presidents of clubs, are writ- 
ing books, painting pictures, taking part in 
musical recitals, motoring, going around the 
world—doing almost everything that younger 
people do. 

The author of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic is the most notable example of a 
woman whose mental and physical vigor ex- 
tended far ‘beyond the allotted threescore 
years and ten. But while most of us know 
that Julia Ward Howe after she was ninety 
still continued to write, study, travel, make 
public addresses and to be a power in the 
world, perhaps some of us do not know how 
many other women there are who are active 
and useful in the last quarter-century of 
their lives. 

A friend of mine began the study of 
Greek on her seventieth birthday and at- 
tained sufficient proficiency to use the Greek 
Testament in her daily reading, as well as 
to have some knowledge of the beauties of 
Xenophon. She was a Philadelphian, of 
Quaker parentage, remarkably well read and 
interested in all the events of the day in 
our own and other countries. In the last 
years of her long life she often expressed 
gratitude to the one who encouraged her to 
begin Greek, saying that she had found in 
it great comfort and satisfaction. 

A Massachusetts woman, when over sey- 
enty, revived her interest in Latin and 
French, re-read a considerable portion of 
Virgil’s Aeneid and enjoyed the works of 
Balzac and Victor Hugo in the original. 
Another New England woman, left alone in 
the world at seventy, found herself with 
leisure for the first time in her life. She 
had always longed to paint and, though the 
opportunity came late, she welcomed it, took 
lessons in water-color and made some beau- 
tiful flower pictures which her friends val- 
ued not only as her work but also for their 
real artistic merit. 

A Western septuagenarian began to take 
lessons in china-painting, and the pretty 
dishes she decorated in the next ten years 
gave no hint of age or failing powers. An- 
other, at the same age, began the study of 
birds and found it so rewarding that she 


now urges it upon all her acquaintances as‘ 


an occupation peculiarly adapted to the 
later years of life when special incentive is 
necessary to keep one out of doors. A Wis- 
consin woman entered the regular collegiate 
course of a state university when she was 
well past seventy and enjoyed the work far 
better than most of her young associates. 
Of activities of another sort, there is the 
vigorous and courageous woman who climbed 
a cherry tree when she was over seventy 
years old and picked a basket of cherries; 
and the Pennsylvanian who at ninety re- 
_mained at the head of her home in a quiet 
country village and looked upon her neigh- 
bors of sixty as young and inexperienced. 
The latter, with her daughter of seventy, 
“did their own work” and also took care of 
chickens and a little garden of flowers and 
vegetables, Nor must I forget to mention 
the two women, over seventy, who spent 
several weeks last summer in camping out 


and who came home brown and hearty, quite 
as enthusiastic about their experiences as 
any one in the party. 

An energetic woman who is nearing her 
eightieth birthday has gone to Hurope every 
summer for several years, taking one coun- 
try at a time and spending several weeks in 
making herself familiar with its characteris- 
tic life. Another, over eighty, went around 
the world with some friends, enjoying the 
strange sights and novel experiences and 
causing wonder and astonishment among the 
natives when they learned of her great age. 
An automobile trip from Chicago to New 
York was one of the recent pleasures of 
another happy. octogenarian. 

The world seems richer now than ever 
before in these treasures of self-reliant and 
well-occupied old age. I remember among 
them a valued settlement worker, a vigorous 
leader in women’s clubs, an active temper- 
ance worker, a still efficient foreign mission- 
ary, several women who are writing for the 
papers and publishing books, a brilliant 
pianist who improvises, to the great enjoy- 
ment of her friends as well as of herself— 
all these have passed their seventieth birth- 
day. Then there is a woman of ninety-four, 
still in the possession of her faculties, who 
takes ‘care of herself, reads three or four 
daily papers, is keenly interested in all that 
is going on in the world and gets far more 
enjoyment out of life than many young peo- 
ple. Still more remarkable is the woman 
of a hundred and four who goes about from 
one city to another to visit her various rela- 
tives and whose unfailing cheerfulness is a 
lesson to all. Indeed, if the writer happens 
to know of so many women who are active 
and vigorous after the measure of life al- 
lotted by the Psalmist, what numbers of 
them there must be scattered over the 
world! 

In thinking of the subject one cannot help 
recalling the last years of Queen Victoria’s 
long life. She began the study of Hindus- 
tani when almost seventy and continued it 
till her death. She kept herself fully in- 
formed of the affairs of other kingdoms as 
well as her own, up to the very last and 
never failed to denounce the wrong and in- 
sist upon the right after carefully canvassing 
both sides of a question. 

It used to be the fashion to speak mourn- 
fully of living on “borrowed time” after the 
seventieth year was completed and to talk 
regretfully of the things one would like to do 
if. she were not so old, the approach of 
death being considered too imminent to war- 
rant any new work, or even the continuance 
of much of the old. How much more cheer- 
ful is the present outlook which shows the 
declining years as a period of opportunity 
for accomplishing many things which hith- 
erto have been perforce neglected! 

There comes a time in the lives of most 
women when they cease to be of the im- 
portance that they once were to the mere 
existence of the household. In such a loss 
of position and occupation® a woman is 
sometimes tempted to feel herself a “cum- 
berer of the ground” whose usefulness is 
past. Then is the time to take up system- 
atically some definite work, interest in which 
will continue through all the remaining 
years. This will conduce both to health and 
happiness, for it is the persons who have 
nothing to do who grow old rapidly and 
whose mental and physical powers steadily 
fail. 

“Nothing has cheered me up so much in 
a long time as that walk of Weston’s,” one 
elderly man was overheard to say to another, 


“To think that a man over seventy could’ 


walk from San Francisco. to New York in 
the time he did makes me feel that there’s 
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a good deal for me to do yet.” And his 
friend replied: ‘Yes, I hope to be able to 
walk as long as I live, and to work, too. I 
believe in keeping at it and not thinking 
how old we are.” 

Every man or woman who continues 
active and useful in the later years of life is 
an encouragement and inspiration to those 
who follow. Surely the middle-aged women 
of today can look forward without fear to 
the years after seventy, since they see about 
them so many who are finding those years 
rich in opportunities for enjoyment and 
helpfulness. 


“Wor age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress.” 


The Mother Who Was not, 
Patient 


BY LILLIAN MANKEB ALLEN 


There was once a mother who was not 
patient. She was a good mother, too. Yes, 
actually. She wanted the very best of every- 
thing for her children, and she had such 
high ideals for them and was so anxious to 
have them reach those ideals that she 
couldn’t wait to see the completed article 
turned out. It was as if she had expected 
her own delicious tea biscuit to be all puffy 
and brown the minute she put them into 
the oven; and because they weren’t, she kept 
opening the oven door every minute or two 
and letting the cold air in, really spoiling 
the biscuit at last because « her anxiety and 
impatience. 

She scolded.the big bas because he often 
forgot at the table that his chair was a quad- 
ruped and tried to make it a biped instead. 
She scolded because his wits went wool- 
gathering when he ought to have been study- 
ing. She scolded the little girl because her 
nose was always in a book when she ought 
to have been putting away her clothes or 
wiping the dishes. She.scolded the big gir} 
because she wanted to be hammering brass 
when she ought to be practicing her music 
lesson. 

And when the big girl said, “Please don’t 
put any egg in my lunch unless it’s peeled 
and stuffed’; and the big boy said, “If you 
put an egg in my lunch, put it in whole so 
I can have the fun of cracking it on Billy 
Thompson’s forehead’; and the little girl 
said, “You needn’t put any eggs at all in 
my lunch—I don’t like ’em’—how she 
scolded! You see, she didn’t want them to 
grow up to be fussy and finicky about their 
eating. It would never do at all. 

And when the big girl said, “Mommie, 
dear, if you put any meat in my lunch, I’d 
rather have it in the sandwiches, so I can 
handle it better; and I’d rather not have 
any oranges—they’re so mussy to eat”; and 
the big boy said: “If you put any meat in 
mine, please put it by itself so I can taste 
it better. And if you put in any oranges, 
please cut ’em up and sugar ’em”; and the 
little girl said: “I don’t care about any meat 
at all in mine. I’d rather have just bread 
and butter and an apple or an orange; and 
if it’s an orange, I want it whole so I can 
play with it first; and please don’t put my 
lunch in a basket, but in a paper bag, so I 
can throw it away afterward’—when all 
these requests came, this mother who was not 
patient drove them all out of the kitchen 
and said in emphatic terms that she didn’t 
want them around. She would put up heir 
lunches to suit herself. 

And yet you know as well as I do, that 
the big girl always found her meat in her 
sandwiches, her eggs peeled and stuffed, and 
no oranges; the big boy found his egg whole, 
his meat carefully wrapped by itself in an 
oiled paper, and his orange cut up and su- 
gared; and the little girl always had a 
paper bag with just bread and butter and an- 
apple or an orange in it. 
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~“Mother’s awful cross today,” said the 
little girl one afternoon to the big one. “She 
scolded like everything when I tore my dress 
and got skate-grease on my apron, and she 
said I was selfish ’cause I wanted to cut 
paper dolls out o’ the new magazine ’stead 
o’ taking it to old Mrs. Brown.” 

“We do give her a lot of trouble,” said the 
big girl. You see, this biscuit was browner 
and nearer done than the anxious kneader 
gave her credit for. “See here,’ she con- 
tinued, as the big boy came up, “I’ve just 
thought of something. We- all think 
Mother’s pretty fussy and particular about 
us. Now, who’s it all for? Ain’t it for us 
instead of her? Why couldn’t we try to be 
for one day just what we think she’d like to 
have us? S’posen we try it?” 

“All right,” said the big boy. “I'll clean 
my nails and get the kindling and quadruped 
my chair and shut the door still and’”— 

“Kiss her ‘fore you go to school,” sug- 
gested the little girl; “I think she was a lit- 
tle cross about that, this morning.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say ‘cross’ any more,” 
said the big girl, “ ’tain’t—’tain’t—loyal.” 

“And you mustn’t say ‘’tain’t’ if you don’t 
want to make her cr—un-patient.” 

“That’s so,” with a sigh. “There’s a lot 
to remember.” 

Next morning the big girl made an an- 
nouncement at the breakfast table. ‘I’ve 
got the lunch things all ready,” she said. 
“T’ye made sandwiches with meat in, and 
sandwiches with the meat separate, and 
sandwiches without any meat. I’ve boiled 
two eggs, and peeled and stuffed one of them. 
I’ve got a whole orange and a cut-up-and- 
sugared orange. And I’ve marked slips of 
paper meaning each one of these things, and 
Mommie’s going to hold ’em and we'll all 
draw, and we’re going to take just what we 
draw.” — 

They drew. The big girl got the whole 
orange, the whole egg and the bread and 
butter sandwiches. The big boy didn’t get 
any egg or any orange, and had to take the 
sandwiches with the meat inside; while the 
little girl drew the stuffed egg, the sand- 
wiches with the meat separate and the 
cut-up orange, which meant that she would 
have to carry a basket that day to hold the 
glass. 
“J guess I can stand it just for one day.” 

It was easy, too, to remember just for one 
day the things that would please Mother, 
and when the family gathered at the table 
that evening, it was with a happy side glance 
over a day unclouded by a single scolding. 

“Say, Mother,” said the big boy, “I got 
the worst: of it in the draw this morning, 
but I guess after this you’d better put up 
my lunch any way that’s easiest. I’d enjoy 
it better that way.” 

“Me, too,” chimed in the big girl and the 
little girl. 

Not heeding the interruption, the boy con- 
tinued, ‘“This has been a pretty good sort of 
a day, after all, and after this when you see 
me doing things you’d rather I wouldn’t, if 
you'll just give me the wink”— 

“Or a knowing smile,” put in the big girl. 

“Why, I'll try to make it unnecessary for 
you to say anything at all.” : 

“Me, too,” chimed in the big girl and the 
little girl. 

Which proves that they were all browner 
and nearer done than the anxious kneader 
gave them credit for. . 

-And the best of it all was, that when once 
they had gotten the idea of attending to 
their own baking, the anxious kneader soon 
learned to leave the oven door shut long 
-enough to let them brown. 


“Maternal love,” like an orange tree, buds 
and blossoms and bears at once. When a 
true woman puts her finger for the first time 
into the tiny hand of her baby and feels 
that helpless clutch which tightens her very 


“Never mind,” she said, cheerfully, ° 
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heartstrings, she is born again with the new- 
born child.—Kate D. Wiggin. 


Snail Song 


Put out your horns for a little, snail! 
The rain falls soft, and the wind blows 
warm, 
And rustles the leaves of the bamboo grass. 
Put out your horns, ere the showers pass, 
For the rain falls soft, and the wind blows 
warm! 
—From the Japanese. 


How Dorothy Understood 


BY EDITH A. SAWYER 


“But Miss Cummings was so kind to me 
when school first began, and I was so—so 
afraid of the other children.” 

Dorothy, leaning against her mother’s 
shoulder in the twilight, choked back a sob, 
and then went on: 

“She always used to stop and say, ‘How 
is Dorothy this morning? or something like 
that, but now it seems as if she loves every 
other little girl better than me. Someway I 
can’t understand it. I’ve been trying so 
hard to make my lessons good, but I don’t 
care now.”’ And Dorothy’s tale of woe ended 
in a real sob. 

Mrs. Hart kept silence for a moment. 
Hight-year-old Dorothy had been a_hero- 
worshiper ever since babyhood, and the sen- 
silive, imaginative child, going to school this 
autumn for the first time, had taken a great 
liking to the sympathetic, charming young 
teacher who had instantly won her shy con- 
fidence. Probably, as the term’s work grew 
more taxing, the teacher did not have so 
much time in which to pay attention to the 
little girl. 

“Let me tell you a story, Dorothy,” said 
Mrs. Hart, stroking back the soft, fair hair 
from the heated forehead. ‘It will perhaps 
help you to understand why you ought to 
keep on doing your lessons well, even though 
the teacher seems to forget you. 

“It is a story about the King’s Garden,” 
continued Mrs. Hart, when Dorothy had 
grown quiet enough to listen. ‘There was 
once a Princess who worked every day in 
the beautiful garden of her father, the King. 
All the plants loved her and blossomed under 
her care. One day the King sent to the 
Princess a little, timid plant, which had 
known only a quiet home garden. The 
Princess placed it in a corner of the great 
garden, ‘and took care of it tenderly, for the 
King’s sake. The little plant learned to love 
the Princess and to watch for her coming. 
At length, growing brave-hearted in this 
happy garden, it put forth some fragrant 
blossoms which made the heart of the Prin- 
cess glad. 

“One morning, just as the little plant had 
raised its face to meet the sunshine, the 
Princess came into the garden and, catching 
sight of some delicate things that needed her 
care, she hurried to help them, and in her 
haste unconsciously broke the little plant’s 
blossom from its stem. Bowed down almost 
to the ground in sorrowful thought, the lit- 
tle plant grieved the whole day long. But at 
evening, when the quiet gardener came to 
give the nightly care which the Princess had 
not time to give, the little plant raised its 
broken’ blossom and said, ‘The Princess 
helped me freely with her care and kindness 
in my time of need; now that she must 
watch over the other plants in the King’s 
garden, I must blossom for the King’s sake.’ ” 

In the silence that followed, Dorothy 
leaned forward and kissed her mother. 

“Do you understand the story, Dorothy?” 
asked. Mrs. Hart. 

“Yes, Mother, I understand,” said Doro- 
thy in a voice from which the grief and hurt 
had: vanished. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE NEED OF VIGILANCE 


He cometh unto the disciples and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour? 


“T will stand upon my watch,” says the 
prophet. No man can tell another when 
the exigencies of life are to arise or its 
storms of temptation to be met. No good 
seaman waits until the storm has struck to 
go on deck, and no mystery of experience is - 
so startling as the abrupt, unanticipated and 
surprising ways in which the shifting 
weather of life suddenly tests the human 
soul.—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


I will watch over my ways: and do 
Thou, Lord, watch over me, that I may 
avoid the first degrees of sin.—Joseph Hall. 


Shall we grow weary in our watch, 

And murmur at the long delay, 

Impatient of our Father’s time, 
And his appointed way? 


O Thou who in the garden’s shade 

Didst wake the weary ones again, 

When slumbering at that fearful hour, 
Forgetful of Thy pain— 


Bend o’er us now, as over them, 
And set our sleep-bound spirits free, 
Nor leave us slumbering in the watch 
Our souls should keep with Thee. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Therefore it is dangerous to live heed- 
lessly, for the devil is likely to take us by 
surprise. This happens even to the great 
ones among the saints, who rightly appre- 
hend the Word of God. If they regard 
themselves as standing securely, this rogue 
is behind them, strikes them down and 
wrestles with them until they are van- 
quished. Behold what happened to the 
great men of God, to Moses, to Aaron and 
to the princes of Judah.—Martin Luther. 


Watch, there is the necessity of our dili- 
gence; pray, there is the insufficiency of it 
and the necessity of His watching, by whose 
power we are effectually preserved.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Do you observe why the wise men saw 
the King when all the others that night at 
Bethlehem were blind to him? The simple 
reason is that they were seeking him, and 
just because they were seeking him, they 
saw.—G. H. Morrison. 


O Lord, who hast given us eyes to 
see and hearts to meditate upon the 
things that concern thy kingdom, 
help us to be always watchful lest we 
fail in that which thou hast com- 
mitted to our care. Let us not 
be overcome of sudden evil and 
strengthen thou our hearts against 
the constant ailurement of our easily- 
besetting sins. Show us thy thought 
of the proportion of our lives, lest 
in grasping little things we lose the 
best. Give quick discernment of the 
purpose of thy love, that we may 
always work with thee, May no 
opportunity of helpfulness escape our 
thought because of careless ease or 
greed of pleasure. Help us to be 
strong, alert and glad, watching ever 
for the appearing of the kingdom of 
our Lord as our most glorious hope. 
And watch Thou over us to keep our 
hearts in constant peace. Amen. 
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5 November 1910 


. The Woman’s National Jubilee 
The Origin, Methods and Purpose of a Nation Wide Campaign 


By Frances J. Dyer 


Beginning the other day in Oakland, Cal., a series of large and enthusiastic meetings in the chief cities of the country 


is being held under the general direction of the women’s foreign missionary societies of the country, but enlisting also the 


support of club women and society leaders, and promising greatly to increase public interest in foreign missions. 


Our 


readers will welcome this graphic and authoritative sketch of the movement—one of the most important of the year in re- 


ligious circles—from the pen of one long intimately associated with its leaders.—EDITORS, 


It is commonly claimed that the New 
England Woman’s Club of Boston and the 
Sorosis of New York, both of which started 
in 1868, are the oldest corporate organiza- 
tions of women in the country. But in 1860 
the Union Missionary Society was formed 
in the parlors of Mrs. T. C. Doremus of 
New York City, a lady of rare social gifts 
and large wealth, and the next year secured 
its charter from the state. Launched on the 
eve of the Civil War, by persons inexperi- 
enced in public affairs, opposed by the 
clergy, without financial backing, this first 
corporate body of women is now repre- 
sented by 57,433 foreign missionary soci- 
eties in the United States and Canada, 
which last year raised $3,328,840. 

It is significant that their objective was 
not to secure “rights’’ for themselves but to 
lift the burden of wrongs resting on woman- 
hood and childhood in non-Christian lands, 
and it was felt that a work of such scope 
and character should be duly recognized 
this jubilee year. 


THE LEADER 


But how? Nothing narrow or provincial, 
nothing stereotyped or archaic, would arrest 
public attention in this busy, progressive, 
pleasure-loving age. The prime requisite 
was a leader, some one of commanding per- 
sonality like Jane Addams or Eva Balling- 
ton Booth, who would be able to summarize 
these achievements of her sisters for the last 
half century, and present them to the world 
in a fresh and comprehensive way. This 
leader must have learning, tact, grace, elo- 
quence, ideality, vision. She must be 
actively identified with the interests of her 
sex here at home, social, literary, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and religious. She 
must know the trend of modern thought as 
well as the teachings of ancient religions. 
She must be able to interpret the mysticism 
of the Orient to the materialism of the 
Occident. Above all, she must have power 
to touch the springs of spiritual life. 

Such a leader was found in Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, the daughter of a 
Baptist clergyman, a graduate and trustee 
of Wellesley College, where her daughter is 
now studying, a commissioner of educa- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., ex-president of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, an 
advocate of woman suffrage, a successful 
author and a brilliant lecturer on civics 
and topics of social reform. More than 
half a million persons were enrolled as stu- 
dents of her latest book, “Western Women 
in Hastern Lands.’’ These do not belong to 
the class who labor under the delusion that 
“Telugu work” means some kind of em- 
broidery. During the last ten years she 
has rendered a superb service to Chris- 
tianity by means of her books, addresses and 
classes at summer schools. 


IMITATING THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


Given the leader, what method should be 
adopted? The one chosen was similar to 
that used in the recent Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. The essential features com- 
prised a visit of three days in thirty cosmo- 
politan centers east and west, preliminary 


rallies, an afternoon luncheon limited to a 
thousand guests, and a great mass meeting 
in the evening, at which Mrs. Montgomery 
would be the principal speaker. In each 
city a strong local committee of prominent 
women was to prepare for her coming, not 
only by enlisting the co-operation of the 
pulpit, press and society leaders, but to 
arrange for periods of devotion, in recog- 
nition of the fact that prayer gave birth to 
this first organization of American women, 
and has been a vitalizing force in all the 
undertakings of subsequent years. 

A month has elapsed since the Jubilee 
opened its campaign on the Pacific Coast. 
What are some of the results? The initial 
meeting in Oakland was an overwhelming 
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success. From San Francisco and Portland 
came the same story of crowded houses, 
delegations from adjoining towns, increased 
pledges for foreign missions and immense 
enthusiasm, tempered with a feeling that 
this is not merely a holiday celebration, but 
an expression of awakened womanhood to 
vast and world-wide responsibilities. In 
Seattle, where Episcopalians led in commit- 
tees, 1,500 were at luncheon and many 
others were unable to get tickets. The 
auditorium meeting, attended by 2,000, made 
a deep spiritual impression. 

The other cities visited in October were 
Denver, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and the response in each place to the call 
for a larger vision exceeded all anticipa- 
tions. In St. Louis 25,000 booklets of the 
Jubilee were distributed. In Denver the 
local committee of 150 included the wife of 
the governor, the sister of Bishop Brent of 
the Philippines, the wife of a Methodist 
and the daughter of an Wpiscopal bishop, 
a member of the State Board of Education, 
officers of the W. C. T. U. and Y. W. C. A., 
a vice-president of the Woman’s Club and 
the eminent ex-president of the National 
Federation, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. In 


- Omaha the city prepared an electrical dis- 


play of welcome. : 
The itinerary for November embraces St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Detroit. Ambitious Arizona begged for a 
visit, but had to be refused. Chicago is 
fortunate in having Mrs. Andrew McLeish, 


gatherings in private homes, denominational formerly a professor at Vassar, for local 


chairman. Mrs. Edmund A. Osbornson, 
president of the Collegiate Alumne Associ- 
ation, is at the head of the central com- 
mittee in the West. 

After the holidays the Jubilee will resume 
its march eastward. Committees are al- 
ready forming in Louisville, Nashville, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Syracuse, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Hartford, Portland, Provi- 
dence and New York, where the grand cul- 
mination takes place early in April, probably 
with a pageant as one feature of the program. 
It isa high tribute to the power of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s personality, also to the strength 


of the cause which the Jubilee represents, 


that she has been able to summon to her 
aid from all over the country such a large, 
diverse and influential constituency. She 
has an able coadjutor in Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody of Boston, another idealist, and 
one who has an extraordinary gift for ad- 
ministration. 


THE APPEAL OF THE EDUCATIONAL 


What phase of work presented on this 
crusade seems to be making the deepest im- 
pression? All things considered, the edu- 
cational. It is an interesting fact that co- 
incident with the opening of women’s 
colleges and clubs in the United States was 
the sending forth of American teachers, 
under the auspices of the newly formed 
women’s boards, to their ignorant sisters in 
distant lands. They undertook the stupen- 
dous task, in languages not their own, of 
educating a half billion illiterates. At home 


‘there was an eager rush of girls, already 


well trained in excellent schools, to Vassar, 
Wellesley and Smith. 

The contrast to the situation abroad is 
thus described by Mrs. Montgomery: ‘“Per- 
haps some of those dear women in the first 
flush of their missionary enthusiasm thought 
ef these millions of women and children as 
eager forthe truth and had visions of 
Madam Ethiopia stretching out her hands 
to God; but if so they were destined to re- 
ceive a rude shock. People didn’t want 
their girls educated, didn’t believe they 
could be educated, wouldn’t even run the 
risk of trying it. A Chinese gentleman 
derisively put spectacles on his cow, and 
suggested that he send her to school. A 
grave Hindu quoted his sacred books, and 
deprecated any putting of silly notions into 
his child-wife’s head, and the women and 
girls themselves giggled and smilingly re- 
fused to do any such headaching and terrible 
tasks as the missionary ladies set for them.” 

The story of the capture of these strong- 
holds of ignorance, and the planting within 
their walls of every grade of school from the 
kindergarten to the college, is an epic poem. 
A few institutions, like the Isabella Thoburn 
College in Lucknow and the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, have an 
international fame. Yet thousands of 
women here at home who claim to be well 
educated never heard of their existence, nor 
of the magnificent medical work carried on 
by their sisters in the Orient. To instruct 
and inspire this great body of American 
women, and show them a field of effort com- 
mensurate with their abilities, so that their 
eyes shall see the glory of the coming of the 
Lord. is one purpose of the Jubilee. 
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Among the New Books 


Gladstone the Churchman 


It has been written of Mr. Gladstone that 
from his youth “down to the verge of ninety 
years he lived in the habitual contemplation 
of the unseen world and regulated his private 
and public action by reference to a code 
higher than that of mere prudence or 
worldly wisdom.” This statement is abund- 
antly confirmed by the two large volumes of 
letters, The Ecclesiastical and Religious Cor- 
respondence of Gladstone, selected and ar- 
ranged by ©. WH. Lathbury (Macmillan. 
$5.00 net). ; 

In his youth it was Gladstone’s desire to 
give himself to the religious life. When in 
later years his son, S. EH. Gladstone, was per- 
plexed by questions of doctrine and religion, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to him, 
“During all my early years 
my heart was set on being a 
clergyman, only my father’s 
wish turned me away from 
it and my mind has worked 
incessantly on the subjects 
which have tried you.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s official position, 
indeed, made it often neces- 
sary for him to express him- 
self on matters ecclesiastical 
and religious, which the con- 
nection of Church and State 
in England brought up for 
Parliamentary consideration. 
Four times he was Prime 
Minister and no topics at- 
tracted more attention, dur- 
ing the period while he was 
in office, than questions of 
the relation of Church and 
State, of Disestablishment in 
England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, of church rates, of royal 
supremacy, of ecclesiastical 
patronage, of ritualism, Jew- 
ish emancipation, religious 
education, ete. During the 
same period also, occurred 
the Oxford Movement which 
vitally affected Gladstone’s 
life, turning him from an 
Evangelical to a High 
Churchman, though never in 
name, and carrying his 
friends, Hope and Newman, 
into the Roman Church. 
Concerning all of these and 
many other matters, he con- 
ducted voluminous corre- 
spondence with men high in 
the counsels of church and 
state. 

The first of the present 
volumes is largely devoted 
to matters of Establishment. 
Perhaps the most important 
fact to be learned from these letters is the 
change which they reveal, gradually taking 
place, in Gladstone’s thought and attitude 
toward the question of dis-establishment. 
“The devotion to the principle of a state 
establishment of religion which possessed 
him down to 1840 gradually yielded to his 
sense of the impossibility of applying this 
principle in its integrity to contemporary 
eonditions. From 1845 onwards his chief 
ecelesiastical object was to fit the church for 
standing the shock which she certainly would 
have to endure some day, though not in his 
own lifetime. Dis-establishment, as he 
thought, need not be a disaster and might 
even be a blessing, if, and in so far as the 
Church has made proper preparation to meet 
Ae 

This changed frame of mind is marked, 
from the statement which he made in 1837 
to Manning, “The road from separation of 
Church and State to atheism is, if indirect, 


Mr. Gladstone reading the Scriptures in Hawarden Church 


yet broad and open,”.to that made to Mat- 
thew Arnold in. 1869: “I am one of those 
who think that, when we pass away from 
the present church establishments they will 
be succeeded, not by a new fashion of the 
like species, but by what is termed the vol- 
untary system. I can contemplate this re- 
sult without great uneasiness; not because 
I think it absolutely good, but because it 
may be the best and safest of the alterna- 
tives before us, as the most likely to keep 
in a state of freshness the heart and con- 
science of man.” It may be well to: quote, 
also, from this same letter, a criticism of 
vital interest to Dissenters: “Of the narrow- 
ness which you ascribe to Nonconformists, I 
find the root, not in the absence of State 
influence, but in what I may call non-ven- 


eration of the past or incapacity, from what- 
ever source; to claim and appropriate a full 
share of our heritage.” 

The hundred or more pages devoted to the 
Oxford Movement are also full of interest. 
Of its influence on himself he wrote that his 
own change from the Evangelical to the 
Catholic position was due, not at all to the 
Oxford tracts except in so far as it was 
partly due to them that Catholicism, so to 


speak, was in the air and was exercising 


an influence on the religious frame of men 
without their knowing it.” His own atti- 
tude, however, toward the Church of Rome 
he declared in 1845 to J. R. Hope: “It 
seems to me one of the greatest of human 
achievements to do all that faithfulness re- 
quires in indicating and declaring the dan- 
gers of the Roman system. I see in the 
Church of Rome the very best and the very 
worst of all of the churches of Christ.” 


Concerning ritualism, which was. the 


Courtesy of Macmillan Co. 


storm-center of dis¢ussion during this period, 
little is said in the letters, due to the fact 
that “the strife only touched doctrine inci- 
dentally.” He was, however, resolutely ov- 
posed to resorting to the deprivation of 
office as a penalty for ritualistic innovation, 
“Though ritualism was not much to his 
mind,” says Mr. Lathbury, “the forcible re- 
pression of it was still less so.” 

The second volume contains correspond- 
ence with reference to the Oxford elections, 
the controversy with Rome, the controversy 
with unbelief, the discussion on education, 
letters to his children and other personal 
letters. In an appendix are various papers 
connected with all of these topics. This 
second volume will be of more general value 
to American readers than the first and is 

———— = peculiarly interesting for the 
hight the Jetters throw on 
the home life and family af- 
fections of Gladstone, espe- 
cially as shown in his let- 
ters to his sons. 

Finally, it should be said 
that these volumes contain 
material absolutely neces- 
sary to a right understand- 
ing of this, the greatest 
statesman of modern times. 
It is an admirable and essen- 
tial supplement to the Life 
of Gladstone written by 


John Morley, who hardly 
touched upon the religious 
side. The editor has well 


performed his task of eompil- 
ing, and where necessary in- 
terpreting, this part of Glad- 
stone’s correspondence, though 
sometimes he takes for 
granted more knowledge of 
the topies under discussion 
than may exist among any 
but British readers. The 
publishers haye issued the 
volumes in binding and size 
uniform with Morley’s Glad- 
stone and have illustrated 
them with nearly a score of 
admirable photographs _ of 
Gladstone and of places 
vitally connected with Glad- 
stone’s life and religious ac- 
tivities, 
Parris T. FARWELL. 


Rewards and! Fairies } 


We like Mr. Kipling best 
when he opens at least a 
erack of the door and shows 
us the more tender and af- 
fectionate side of his un- 
doubted genius. Those who 
enjoyed the glimpses of the 
past that Puck the fairy showed to Dan and 
Una in “Puck of Pook’s Hill” will find their 
delight renewed in Rewards and Fairies 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.50). The living char- 
acters reappear, and even two or three of 
the visitors from the old years of British 
history. The poetic interludes are more de- 
lightful than ever, with a swifter lilt and 
more powerful movement. One of them, 
which has been widely quoted, should appeal 
to Americans as a pieture of the character 
of Washington. Queen Blizabeth appears 
and makes her own apology for the apparent 
vacillations of her political activity. The 
Sussex half-gypsy smuggler who makes a 
foreed emigration to Philadelphia, meeting 
the French emigrés, including Talleyrand 


the Indian chiefs Corn Planter and ~~ 
Jacket, and Washington himself, is a de- 
lightfully humorous conception. We have 


pictures of Sir Francis Drake both in his 
apprentice days and in the thick of 
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his fight with the Invincible Armada. 

Altogether the book is delightful both in 
its title, its illustrations and its romantic 
stories. One among them stands out dis- 
tinct, a grim picture from the infancy of the 
race, “The Knife and the Naked Chalk.” 
It tells the story of the shepherd peoples on 
the downs of Southern Hngland who have 
their own gods and feared the people and 
the divinities of the forest, and of the price 
at which their hero bought the first steel 
_ knives that armed them against the wolves. 
Scarcely anything, even in Kipling, stands 
out with more sharp-cut power of the imagi- 
nation than this glimpse of the world so far 
below the horizons of our present experience 
and thinking. 


Briefer Mention 


A suggestive New Testament study is Z7'he 
Apostles as Everyday Men, by Robert Ellis 
Thompson (Sunday School Times. 50 cents 
net). 


Much of the best poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing has been collected into a handy little 
volume bound in limp leather, beautifully 
printed, with about a dozen colored illus- 
trations. It is called Pippa Passes and Men 
and Women (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25). 


A handbook of brief messages for every 
day in the year, each beginning with a Scrip- 
ture verse, is found in The Chauncey Giles 
Year-Book (Lippincott. $1.25 net). Mr. 
Giles has been for many years one of the 
leaders of the New Church (Swedenborgian) 
pulpit in America. 


A second collection of President Taft’s 
addresses’ and writings, under the title, 
Presidential Addresses and State Papers 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.80 net), carries the 
record from his nomination to the Presi- 
dency down to the end of his long tour of 
speech-making last summer. These Presi- 
dential messages and utterances make good 
reading in a time when partisan controversy 
has too complete possession of the popular 
mind. 


An exceptionally good mystery story is 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s The Window at the 
White Cat (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). For 
some readers it will be sufficient to say that 
the tale is quite as good as ‘The Circular 
Staircase,” by the same author. A promi- 
nent politician and office holder, involved in 
graft, is murdered and a very proper and 
timid elderly maiden lady mysteriously van- 
ishes. ‘he problem is intricate, and interest 
in the situation is maintained to the last 
page. 


Plutarch was. the inspirer of action and 
ambition for earlier generations. The chil- 
dren then had time for reading and patience 
with prolixity. Nowadays our children ex- 
pect their literature to be served up predi- 
gested and ready for the entertainment of a 
passing hour. In two volumes, Mr. F. J. 
Gould has prepared The Children’s Plutarch 
(Harpers. 75 cents each). The work is 
well done and we hope may lead children 
later on to enjoy the stories as Plutarch 
wrote them. The illustrations are by Walter 
Crane. 


It needs quick eyes and an alert mind to 
see the really interesting things in the or- 
dinary routes of travel. Mr. Don C. Seitz 
in his Hlba and Elsewhere (Harpers. $1.25 
net} does indeed, here and there, depart from 
these beaten ways, but even in the familiar 
cities unfailingly picks out bits of fresh in- 
terest. The humorous journalistic art with 
which these scraps of information and im- 
pression are served up is admirable. The 
humorous side is further accentuated in 
marginal pictures by Maurice Ketten. Trav- 
elers and those who would like to travel will 
get suggestion and amusement out of these 
pages, 
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The Untamable Tongue | 


More than one scientific man is now de- 
voting serious attention and much time to 
the endeavor to teach articulate speech to 
beasts and birds or to ascertain how far 
their present language extends in variety of 
meaning. Their painful effort calls atten- 
tion to the vast pre-eminence of man who 
already has the power and both uses and 
abuses it. We have no fear of being over- 
taken by the animals in this faculty of self- 
expression. We are in real need both of 
enlarging and limiting our own free powers 
of speech. The wise man knows when to be 
silent. He studies to learn when and how 
to speak. We give degrees, such as Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Medicine and Divinity; 
but the highest degree in practical life is 
Master of Words. “By thy words thou shalt 
be justified,” said Jesus, the supreme master 
both of speech and silence, “And by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 


James in his letter to the twelve tribes of 
the dispersion calls the tongue a fire, so little 
and kindling such monstrous conflagrations ! 
He says it is that world of iniquity among 
our members which defileth the whole body 
and setteth on fire the wheel of nature and 
is set on fire of hell. It is untamable, a 
restless evil, full of deadly poison. He evi- 
dently speaks out of bitter personal experi- 
ences and saddening observations, and what 
he says will be indorsed by many among us 
as true to life as we’ have known it. How 
many chapters of evil in our recollection 
have been started by a hateful or corrupting 
word! The foolish speaker and the tattler— 
how many quarrels and misunderstandings 
have they not begun! When we think of 
these experiences we are tempted to com- 
mend silence as the cure for life’s bitterest 
ills. What would we not give could we but 


recall some winged word that went forth . 


from our lips to do its mischief in the world? 


This, it hardly needs to be said, is not 
Christ’s point of view. We cannot think of 
him as a member of the Trappist order of 
monks whose devotion begins with silence, 
He went about doing good and the good he 
did was largely in the gracious or the com- 
manding words he spoke to the special need 
of every man he met. We dare not take 
refuge in mere silence—that were too much 
the part of the unfaithful servant in the 
parable whom his lord especially condemned 
for hiding his talent in a napkin. The man 
who holds his tongue from speaking declines 
both prayer and witness. He is abdicating 
the royal privilege that distinguishes him 
from his horse or dog. By so much he has 
laid down the nature of a man. 


Christ tells us that no superficial study or 
effort will solve this dificulty of the unruly 
and injurious tongue... Speech, he says, is, 
after all, but the overflow of the heart. The 
real problem is to get the heart in true rela- 
tions both to God and man. Then the 
tongue will cease to be a world of iniquity 
and become a well of truth and kindness. 
If there is hel] in the heart, the tongue will 
kindle fires of evil in the world. But if the 
heart is the abiding place of the Holy Spirit's 
power, it will become his instrument. ‘The 
sins and follies of our speech call for no 
surface treatment. ‘They need the service 
and the power of the Great Physician, 


This does not mean, of Course. that we 
are without responsibilty for what we say 
or refrain from saying. God who works in 
us does not commonly supersede the work 
ing of our own thought and effort, We are 
to study kindness, truth, simplicity, consid: 
eration in the words we choose. We are to 
restrain the impulsive speech that often 
gives the worst offense. The cherished 
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thought of Christ’s companionship in all the 
work of life is to keep our spirits pure and 
clear, ready to make instant response to the 
voice that points the way. 


Knowing how easy it is for us to sin 
against the law of Christlike words, we must 
be careful also not to judge too harshly 
about the utterances of others. The Chris- 
tian must not be quick to take offense or 
imagine slights. Why not try to put the 
best and not the worst construction on what 
our neighbor says both for his sake and 
ours? The tongue of evil would be robbed 
of half its power if there were no hospitable 
and undiscerning ears to give its utterance 
a welcome. 


Prayer meeting topic for Nov. 6-12. The 
Untamable Tongue. James 1: 26, 27; 38: 
2-18; Matt. 12: 33-87; 15: 7-11. Can the 
tongue be tamed and controlled? Its power 
for good and evil—in the church; in the 
home; in school; in social relations. The 
value of Christian testimony. What gives 
weight to words? 


Two Great London Meetings 


Continued from page 671 


ble figure on the League’s platform, . He spoke 
on Incarnation. The famous physicist 
avowed that there was nothing in the in- 
carnation of Jesus that conflicted with ac- 
cepted scientific facts and added that he had 
gradually become assured of the possibility 
of such an incarnation. A reference to a 
“Divine Helper who took flesh among us” 
and ‘fa Son of God in the supremest sense 
who took pity on the race, took the form of 
a servant and lived on the plan of a peasant, 
a teacher, a reformer and a martyr” indicates 
that Sir Oliver Lodge’s Christology is mov- 
ing towards the broad evangelical concep- 
tions. : 

Another prominent figure belonging to the 
ultra Evangelical and Keswick School—Lord 
Radstock—spoke before the League on direct 
answer to prayer, giving his testimony to 
rare and striking personal experiences. 

Throughout the week the gatherings have 
been largely attended and liberally reported 
in the press. But the most significant fea- 
ture—the devotional atmosphere—has gone 
almost unnoticed by the secular reporters. 
Mr, Campbell has entered on a new phase of 
his lifework. He has abandoned polemics 
for mysticism and stands now for a ‘“rea- 
soned faith’ in which all the emphasis is 
not thrown on the “reasoned.” 


We sometimes find that while we have 
been standing up for our rights, all the more 
desirable seats have been occupied.—Puwck. 
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Mr. Irvine at East Boston 


Maverick Church in Hast Boston has been 
laboring now for twenty months at the prob- 
lem of the working class and the church. 
Hast Boston is a community of artizans, and 
this church does not find these men in any 
way hostile. ; 

At the behest of Rev. John Hopkins Den- 
ison and with the help of the Congregational 
Union, the Old South, the City Missionary 
and the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Societies the doors of the church were really 
opened to the people. The people marched 
in so that now Maverick Church has a Sun- 
day evening congregation which runs from 
800 to 700. Out of this has come a: Bible 
school which averages 220, a morning con- 
gregation of 160, a prayer meeting on Friday 
night which averages 100 and most distinct- 
ively a men’s meeting on Wednesday night 
which has had an average attendance of 110. 

The men’s club has a membership of 168— 
mostly citizens who pay twenty cents a 
month. One hears much of the widespread 
radicalism of the working class. But the 
church was never more conservative than 
these typical working men, for-while only 
fifteen are church members, one night on a 
ballot out of 105 votes the church received 
101 votes as being a good institution, while 
the trade unions got but 47. 

The working class is not hostile, it is sim- 
ply indifferent or dull. Under the leadership 
of Albert Williams, F. W. Pattison and 
W. BE. Jones there has been an awakening of 
interest in Maverick Church. To crystallize 
this friendly sentiment into active interest, 
Alexander Irvine, who knows the mind of 
the working class perhaps as no other man 
knows it, conducted a mission from Oct. 16 
to 23. 

Meetings were held on the streets, in the 
shops and in the church. While an ardent 
champion of the working class, Mr. Irvine 
spoke on neither unionism nor Socialism, but 
appealed to the men to shake off their iner- 
tia, to quit any whining about their fate and 
to Tine up with the church which had as its 
center the Divine Working Man and in 
‘whose spirit was the key to the solution of 
all the problems of today. 

On the streets the crowd were told that 
they would never solve their problem with 
brains fuddled with liquor. In the shops the 
artizans were told that they would never 
solve their problems by unions, strikes and 
lockouts. In the churches the members 
were told that they would never solve their 
problems by songs and prayers alone. 

The result of the mission will be a number 
of men coming into church, but the greatest 
result is that stirring which comes from a 
man whose soul is first of all stirred, whose 
mind is loyal to all the truth he sees and 
whose heart is tender with an almost divine 
compassion for suffering humanity. 


Sa Willi an Raniaay at Oberlin 


The purpose of the Haskell foundation is 
to secure lectures from the world’s leading 
scholars, comparing Oriental and Christian 
literature, and the series has already been 
made notable by the services of Drs. 
McCurdy of Canada, Moore of Cambridge 
and Rendel Harris of England. Continuous 
travel and research in the near East for 
thirty years has placed Dr. Ramsay well in 
the forefront among both Biblical and class- 
ical archeologists and fitted him peculiarly 
for this particular lectureship at Oberlin. 
In term time holding the professorship of 
Humanity at Aberdeen University, his long 
vacations of six months annually have been 
regularly spent in the work which has made 
him famous as a rediscoverer of the past 
and a restorer of ancient civilizations. 

Especially as an interpreter of the spirit 
and message of Paul the Traveler and Ro- 
man Citizen, Dr. Ramsay has a well-earned 
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reputation. His lectures were awaited with 
keen interest, when announcement was made 
that he would speak upon his favorite theme, 
The Contrast between the Oriental and 
Christian spirit as seen in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Though not in the accepted sense 
of the term a popular lecturer, he drew large 
audiences for six days in the old Finney 
Church; not merely his reputation, but his 
delightful personality as well, adding to the 
interest of his subject. 

He speaks with unusual clearness and 
moderation, articulating slowly and with a 
decided Scotch accent, choosing his words 
with a nicety sometimes suggesting hesita- 
tion, but speaking with the authority of pro- 
found scholarship and occasionally illuminat- 
ing his thought with flashes -of insight re 
vealing a life-long devotion to his subject. 
Sir William is distinguished by no trace of 
the scholar’s stoop, but rather by a some- 
what military bearing, suggestive of life- 
habit in the saddle, and accentuated by a 
closely trimmed, iron-gray beard. He is of 
slight build, but his quiet dignity makes the 
most of his height. 

Among the most interesting features of 
his lectures were his interpretation of “the 
soul of history” as “the will of God’; his 
arraignment of war as “a childish method 
of settling difficulties, rarely resulting in any 
real advantage to the victors”; his discrimin- 
ating comparison of the theology of Paul and 
John; and his philosophic defense of the 


trustworthiness of the accounts of the super- 
natural in the Acts, from the point of view 
of the Hastern mind. He cheerfully con- 
fessed to a growing conservative temper and 
a less dogmatic thinking in recent years, 
which was quite evident in his constructive 
handling of doctrinal material. 

Possibly the best appreciated service Dr. 
Ramsay rendered at Oberlin was his illu- 
minating analysis and appreciation of the 
character and growing experience of Paul, 
which he presented informally in the Finney 
Chapel in a half-hour talk before the stu- 
dents of the entire college. He spoke of the 
great apostle in a way suggesting long com- 
radeship not merely with the scenes of his 
life in the Roman world, but with his very 
spirit; as if he knew and loved the man of 
Tarsus. G. W. F. 


Few men are shrewd all the time and 
many men have died poor after making or 
inheriting a large fortune. The inventory 
of Mark Twain’s estate illustrates this well- 
known fact. He made a fortune .by his 
books, lost it all in publication of other 
men’s book, regained much of it after paying 
his debts and died with a substantial amount 
of money for his heirs. But the inventory 
shows that he made very foolish investments 
as well as good ones, and that his imagina- 
tion hindered as well as helped in dealing 
with proposals for investment. 
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Reflections of Delegates Returning from the Boston Meetings 


What Is the New 
Congregationalism 


BY BEV. EDGAR L. HEERMANCE 
Mankato, Minn. 

There is a new Congregationalism, and it 
is the expression of a new spirit in the de- 
nomination. What we have needed was not 
so much a new polity as a new spirit. The 
one must follow and be an expression of the 
other, or we should have an elaborate church 
machinery without much interest or power 
behind it. 

The curse of Congregationalism has been 
the spirit of “parochial selfishness.” Other 
denominations have been infected by this 
germ, but’ we were independency gone to 
seed. Each minister and each church mem- 
ber tended to be wrapped up in his own 
parish, except as he contributed a little 
money to the heathen beyond. As a result, 
country churches died by the score, simply 
through the failure of any one to take an 
interest in them and reach out a brotherly 
hand. In growing cities Congregational 
churches overlapped and competed while op- 
portunities in the suburbs were lost, for- 
ever. The down-town church moved up- 
town with no thought for the best interests 
of the denomination and the Kingdom. 


PAROCHIAL UNSELFISHNESS 


But a new spirit has been born. Paro- 
chial selfishness is still with us, but it is 
passing. The younger ministers (not all of 
them young in years) are able to take into 
their thought and their planning the inter- 
ests of district and state and nation. Our 
church members are beginning to follow their 
lead. 

As a result, and expressing this new spirit 
of parochial unselfishness, we have the recent 
developments in Congregational polity. The 
city churches, through their city union, are 
beginning to study the whole field, to econ- 
omize forces, to occupy strategic points, to 
stand behind weak but needed enterprises. 
So with the churches which make up the 
district Association. ‘Ten years ago it was 
each church for itself. Now it is coming to 
be each for all. So with the new state con- 
ferences, of the closeness of whose fellow- 
ship we had such remarkable testimony in 
the open hearings at Boston. And now, as 
an expression of the same spirit, comes the 
almost unanimous demand for a more effi- 
cient national machinery. Our leaders today 
can think nationally, imperially. 

The growth of representative bodies with 
administrative powers is spoken of as a new 
thing in Congregationalism, and to a certain 
extent this is true. But the fact is that we 
have been doing administrative work for a 
great many years. What was the American 
Board but an administrative body through 
which we were carrying on foreign mission 
work? So with our other societies. Today 
we are merely in process of co-ordinating our 
various administrative bodies and making 
them really representative of the churches. 


NO MENACE TO LIBERTY 


Some of our older men have been afraid 
that the new movement threatened Congrega- 
tional liberty. I believe it would do so. if 
our leaders were not keeping such a clear 
and sharp distinction between administrative 
functions, which we want to see developed in 
our representative bodies, and legislative and 
judicial functions, which, as good Congrega- 
tionalists, we do not believe to have been 
vested by our Master in any church body, 


local, district, state or national. As long as 
we keep this distinction we are safe. No 
representative body will be able to lord it 
over us. We are just as free as we ever 
were, said the men from Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin and California, where state supervision 
has been established, and we are a great 
deal more efficient. 

To speak of this movement as a Presby- 
terianizing of Congregationalism is absurd. 
Our representative bodies have and can have 
only the power of wisdom and moral suasion. 
They are being given more work to do than 
they were a generation ago, but they have 
no more power, unless it be that they have 
more wisdom. 

Nor can one truly speak of the new moye- 
ment as “centralization.” In the open hear- 
ing, Professor Gates of Andover made an 
important contribution by his suggestion of 
the different spheres of autonomy. First, 
there is the autonomy of the individual 
Christian, his liberty of conscience and con- 
duct on which nobody may trespass. Beyond 
this there is the autonomy of the local 
church, which must be allowed to carry on 
its proper work free from outside control. 
Similarly the district Association has its 
own autonomy and the state Association and 
the National Council, 

Congregational ‘nationalism’ is a good 
term, but it must not be made a bugaboo. 
There never will be any serious conflict be- 
tween states rights and national rights in 
our denomination. A good illustration of 
this fact was furnished by the early part of 
the debate on Saturday morning. A delegate 
from Connecticut thought that the National 
Council, in one of the resolutions, was rec- 
ommending to his state a double principle of 
representation in the district Association, by 
churches and by ministers. He objected to 
this idea. Some men from other states rose 
to defend it. As a matter of fact the Coun- 
cil had very properly left each state to work 
out its own usage in the matter. 


A HELP TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Some have deprecated the new movement 
because they felt it would hinder the re- 
union of Christendom. On the contrary it 
will hasten it. How could we carry into a 
union movement a string of independent mis- 
sionary societies? Many of our men opposed 
Tri-union at Cleveland because they felt that 
we must first develop an adequate adminis- 
trative machinery of our own. 

Hiven the rise of a denominational con- 
sciousness has been feared by many, for the 
same reason. But in so far as this repre- 
sents a new parochial unselfishness, it is the 
most promising move we have made toward 
Christian unity. Indifferentism never made 
a bond of union; you can’t unite people who 
do not care. Some time ago I helped a 
farmer friend draw sand from the bottom of 
a ditch for use in concrete work. I visited 
him later and found the pile of sand still 
there in the yard.. He had used the best 
cement, in the proper proportions, but the 
conerete crumbled, it would not hold _ to- 
eether. There was too much dirt mixed 
with the sand. You may form the most per- 
fect plans for union, whether local or na- 
tional, but you cannot make Christians stick 
together unless you wash out the selfishness. 
He and he only is prepared for Christian 
union who can think of something outside 
his own church door. 

The chief objection to the new plans for 
the Council seemed to come from officers and 
corporate members of the American Board. 
If they are afraid of making the voting mem- 


bers of the National Council corporate mem- 
bers of the Board, we humbly suggest that 
the corporate members of the Board elected 
by our district Associations be made the 
voting members of the National Council. 
Let us not be afraid of being governed by 
ourselves. 

The Commission of Fifteen may be trusted 
to work out a detailed solution of the old 
medizval puzzle: how two (yea, seven) 
bodies may occupy the same place at the 
same time. When that feat is accomplished 
we shall probably reduce the six societies to 
three, with a common treasurer and a com- 
mon home department to operate the Appor- 
tionment Plan, All of which will be,for the 
glory of God and the furtherance of his 
Kingdom. 

The watchword of the new Congregational 
fellowship is a paraphrase of Matt. 23: 10: 
Hach for all and all for Christ. 


Vitality Related to Action 


BY FRANK DYER 
Secretary Congregational Brotherhood 


For me it was the third Council meeting 
and far better than its predecessors. .No one 
in attendance could question for a moment 
the present-day vitality of Congregational- 
ism; my impressions all gathered about the 
idea of Life. 

1. Abounding life. This emerged in the 
race for the moderatorship; it was revealed 
in the men nominated, and personified in the 
man elected; it was seen in the way the 
Council grappled with every question that 
came before it; it was felt in those spiritual 
vibrations which sway assemblages and pro- 
claim that God is near. 

2. Related life. Entirely a part of the 
outworking of technical questions, governing 
the administrative relations of the several 
parts of our Congregationalism there was a 
great sense of denominational unity—each 
man looked on the things of others, as well 
as on his own Divergences of faith in doc- 
trine and polity were as nothing compared 
to the spirit of loyalty and Brotherhood in 
the common cause, and of adoration for the 
great Head of the Church. 

3. Achieving life. Net errors in proced-: 
ure, but failure to proceed is crime. Every 
agency of the church came with a record of 
things done, and greater yet to do. Forty 
million dollars for foreign missions throygh 
the American Board in one hundred years, 
and the greatest gifts in 1910—this was 
typical. The Council was Pauline in its 
urgency to do the work of God. > 

And then, that infant crying in the night, 
escaped its swaddling bands and stood in 
youthful vigor, receiving the freedom of the 
family. Sons of the Pilgrims—happy are thy 
men. ; 


Feared Consumption 


Entirely Cured. Interesting Case. 


W. H. Burtch, Bingham, Pa., writes: “I 
was in a terribly run-down condition, my 
lungs were weak and sore, and I had a dull, 
heavy .pain between the shoulders. I lost 
flesh very rapidly and feared I was going 
into consumption. After taking four bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was entirely cured 
and never felt better.” 

In cases where a strengthening, toning, 
appetite-giving medicine is needed, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has effected thousands of cures. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 
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As a Colored Man Saw It 


After permitting myself to recover from 
the attack of the Cowncilitis, three distinct 
impressions abide. 

First, the magnitude of Congregational in- 
terests. In our individual churches we are 
impressed with the quality of Congregation- 
alism. But in this first gathering of all our 
interests the impression of bigness was over- 
whelming. Perhaps we needed this. It will 
help me to give my people a new and vivid 
impression of the great movement of which 
they are a part. It inspires to be part of 
a great whole. 

The second impression that stays with me 
is that of the manifest passion for efficiency. 
Whatever may be said of losing our liberty, 
certainly we need that cohesivétiess that will 
make for efficiency. This, I take it, is the 
meaning of the new movement. This will 
be a boon to us in the South. We need 
there more machinery by which we may do 
things. 

The other impression is that of the per- 
sistent interest of Congregationalists in the 
colored people. This was shown not only 
in the keen interest paid us colored speakers 
but also in the rapturous applause following 
whatever good thing we might say, far be- 
yond, I think, its deserts; thus plainly indi- 
cating the continuance of that peculiar in- 
terest in the negro people characteristic of 
the Congregational people. The large num- 
ber of colored delegates present felt this. 
When our American Board establishes its 
proposed African station to be manned by 
picked Congregationally trained negroes, I 
am confident Congregationalism will go for- 
ward among us by leaps and bounds. 

Atlanta, Ga, H. H. Proctor. 


The W. H. M. A. 


Thirty-first Annual Meeting 


Fearing “meeting indigestion’ for the 
Congregational women of Boston this month, 
the directors of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association contracted their annual meet- 
ing from its usual all-day dimensions into 
one session, held on Wednesday, Oct. 26. 
Condensation in this case, as in composition 
and chemistry, added strength and effective- 
ness. 

Mrs. C. H. Patton of Newton, president 
of the Association, presided with gracious 
dignity. In the opening devotional service, 
Mrs. Auryanson of Newtonville compared a 
flag, gleaming with sunshine amid the gray- 
ness of a cloudy day, to America, shining 
with light from the Sun of Righteousness, 
when the:clouds of ambition and greed shall 
be shaken off. 

The report of the treasurer showed un- 
usually large receipts from legacies, but a 
slight decrease in the amount received from 
auxiliaries. The latter is due, partly, at 
least, to the fact that some auxiliaries and 
more church treasurers have not yet learned 
that all money given to the pledged work of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
may be counted as a part of the amount ap- 
portioned to the church from which it 
comes. 

Mrs. Danielson of Providence assured Mrs. 
Patton, who is to spend the winter abroad, 
that no distance could separate her from the 
affection and sympathy of her co-workers, 
and spoke appreciatively of Mrs. Patton’s 
devotion to the Association. 

Rey. H. 8. Shaw, for fifteen years a mis- 
sionary in North Dakota, speaking of the 
development of that state, said that there are 
now thirty churches, with sixteen buildings, 
where ten years ago there was but one, and 
that there might have been twice as many 
if there had been money to push the work. 
Mr. Shaw, who is a Westerner in birth, in 
size and in optimistic spirit, emphasized the 
privilege of doing a work which brings such 
large and satisfactory returns. 
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The next speaker, Rev. John Edwards of 
Fajardo, Porto Rico, nervous, eager, gestur- 
ing vividly, was as typical of the tropics as 
Mr. Shaw of the North. He pictured the 
needs of the Porto Ricans, physical and 
spiritual, the character of some of the 
priests, and the failure of the native church 
to help the people. Three great needs of 
his field are a comfortable home for the mis- 
sionaries, a training school for native evan- 
gelists and more American workers. 

The secretary reported eight new auxil- 
iaries (a net gain of six), an increase in the 
amount pledged to the denominational socie- 
ties, and the addition of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief to their number. Two mission- 
aries of the Association form two-thirds of 
the Panhandle Conference in Texas; and the 
names of two physicians, Dr. H. W. Smith 
of Naguabo, Porto Rico, and Dr. Charles 
Thompson of Alaska, appear on the pledge 
list in addition to that of Dr. Meda. Hess, 
appointed last year as the first medical mis- 
sionary in the United States. 

The field secretary, Miss Anna B. Taft, 
drew an interesting contrast between the best 
and the poorest auxiliary meetings, and spoke 
of the fundamental principles of success for 
missionary meetings, quoting the leader who 
“fell back on the Lord’s Prayer” for the 
devotional service. A brief prayer and the 
benediction closed. an interesting and stimu- 
lating meeting. Te Ke Ne 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, ocT. 28 


Mrs. Charles F. Weeden presided; Miss 
Washburn reported the Marsovan Station 
with extracts from a recent letter from Mrs. 
Tracy. 

In the last half hour the second chapter 
of the text-book, ‘‘Western Women in Hast- 
ern Lands,’ was brought to the fore, treat- 
ing of the women of the Orient. Miss Hllen 


“M. Blakely of Marash described the condi- 


tion of a multitude of Turkish women, upon 
whom the real light has scarcely dawned— 
the unhappiness in many homes—the lack 
of system, the peculiarities of character, con- 
spicuous among which is a dogged persist- 
enecy which makes it difficult for them to 
appreciate the denial of a privilege which 
they have asked. Miss Bush drew briefly 
from her long and rich experience; Mrs. 
Gammon portrayed the condition of the 
women in China. 

It is not easy for Western women who 
have not been in Hastern lands to fully com- 
prehend the life of the woman of the Orient, 
be she rich or poor; but enough is known of 
it to occasion songs of thanksgiving that 
into many hearts and homes the new light is 
coming. 


Our congratulations to Connecticut on the | 


growth of its population in ten years by the 
addition of more than 200,000 are mingled 
with thoughts of the great added responsibil- 
ity of the home missionary work. But Con- 
necticut Congregationalists have always been 
ready to assume responsibilities and we 
have confidence in their faith and courage. 
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NELSONS 
BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 
KING JAMES VERSION 
Edited and revised, 1611. 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 

Edited and revised by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have the most compiete line of 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply a 
Bible or Testament to suit any one, 
young or old. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 
cents up, Send for booklet and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 years. 
383K Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Modern 


Jrdividual Communion Serbice 


Made by Reed & Barton, has many ad- 
vantages over the old styles in that it is 
noiseless, sanitary, convenient, and durable. 
The designs display beauty and dignity ap- 
propriate for church use. Our booklet, 
“THE CUP,” will be furnished on request. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Represented at New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


HALLOWED mcs 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘‘ earnest inquirers’’ 


HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits Q Overcoats from $20.00 
Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 
COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


CALIFORNIA 


Parties Will Leave Boston Tuesdays 
November (5, December (3 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals 


To Cross the Continent 
Without Change of Cars, 


Additional California Tours during January, 
February, March and May. 
TOURS TO MEXICO: February 2 and 23. 
TOURS TO EGYPT, Ete., January 11 and 25. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(a Send for descriptive book, mentioning the 
particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


A budget of literature upon the graded Sunday School will be sent free 
as long as the supply lasts, to any minister, superintendent, or teacher 
connected with a Sunday School that has not yet adopted a graded 


curriculum. 


The number of these budgets is limited to 1 000. 


They 


contain pamphlets upon textbooks and courses, how to begin grading, 
teacher training, the teachers’ library, the expense problem, and other 


matters relating to the Sunday School. 
You surely wish to grade your school January 1. 


. furnished free on request. 
Secure this literature from 


The advice of an expert is also 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO PRESS, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hartford Seminary’s Rural 
Conference 


In accordance with custom and curricu- 
lum, the Middle Class of Hartford Seminary 
on Oct. 25 gathered in First Church, Leb- 
anon, Ct., Eugene B. Smith, pastor, for a 
day of conference and study of the rural 
church. The expedition was under the di- 
rection of Prof. A. R. Merriam of Hartford, 
who had prepared a substantial program. 
Meeting with the students, as leaders of the 
day’s discussion, were Sherrod Soule, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Home Missionary 
Society, H. T. Root, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Federation, Pres. 
R. DeWitt Mallary of the Springfield Inter- 
national Training School, Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Beadle of Franklin, W. F. English of East 
Windsor and W. F. White of Ledyard, Ct. 

For such a gathering few better places 
could have been found than this old town of 
Hastern Connecticut, with its noble history. 
In his opening address Secretary Soule re- 
ferred to the six governors, six United States 
senators, fifty-three ministers, 121 college 
graduates, several foreign missionaries and 
others whom this old town has sent forth. 
Here also lived “Brother Jonathan” Trum- 
bull of Revolutionary fame and William 
Williams, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. The old War Office, on a 
level as a shrine of patriots with Faneuil 
Hall or Independence Hall, was visited by 
the assembled company. 

With this background the difference be- 
tween the past and the present, not only of 
Lebanon, but of rural New England, was 
earnestly studied. Secretary Soule spoke 
with strong optimism of the coming glory of 
rural New Pngland and the men yet to be 
sent forth. 

Secretary Root contributed a careful anal- 
ysis of the rural situation and of the forces 
to be employed in regenerating our country 
towns along the lines of education, industry 
and religion. To these he added as a fourth 
line the political forces of the town; for in 
the town meeting are determined matters re- 
lating to roads, schools and other vital pub- 
lic needs. The Grange was lauded as a 
splendid combination of many of the features 
most needed in rural life. Its chief danger 
lay in its tendency to become a source merely 
of entertainment rather than of ministry to 
problems of its community. In the last 
analysis, the rural church was declared to 
be the greatest source both of inspiration 
and of initiative for community betterment. 
Most rural difficulties, said Mr. Root, are 
ultimately moral. They are due to greed, 
indifference and apathy toward town im- 
provement. 

A luncheon served by the ladies of the 
church was appreciated, the men declaring 
that though in population Lebanon may not 
now be what it once was, in hospitality her 
ladies today are in nowise inferior to those 
who entertained Count Lauzun’s Zouaves 
during the winter of 1779-80. 

President’ Mallary opened the afternoon 
session with a discussion of the problems of 
morality in rural districts. Rey. H. A. 
Beadle dwelt on the variety of service 
brought within reach of the country minis- 
ter and on the intimacy which he may have 
with his people, closer than that of the city 
pastor. 

Rey. William I’. White in connection with 
his paper on the conservation, regeneration 
and modernization of rural life, brought into 
action a large chart of an “ideal” community 
in New York State, showing the location of 
school and church, the location and moral 
quality of each home and the noted men and 
women sent forth. He closed with a plea to 
the mento live and die as country pastors. 

The conference closed with a statistical 
study by Mr. Hnglish. During the past fifty 
years Connecticut has increased in native 
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population 88 per cent., in foreign popula- 
tion, 469 per cent. Five New England 
states are today as follows: 


Rurai Foreign Inc. 50 yrs. 
Rhode Island 5 % 64% 190% 
Massachusetts 342% 62% 182% 
Connecticut 25 % 57% 145% 
New Hampshire 45 % 41% 29% 
Vermont 73 % 29% 9% 


The relation of the foreign population to the 
rural population is thus readily seen. 
Speaking of conservatism as a hindrance 
to progress, Mr. Wnglish declared it a bless- 
ing since “when you once get a thing done, 
though it takes ten years to do it, you know 
it will stay there for a generation to come.” 
Throughout the day the discussion was 
general. The points most emphasized were 
the coming economic and social development 
of rural life; the need of closer co-operation 
among rural churches—“Consolidation some- 


where and co-operation everywhere”; the 
pastor as a community builder; and the 
worth-whilefulness of rural ministry. 

E. B. S. 


Wise Plans and Progress:in 
Cleveland 


The publication of the census reports 
showing that Cleveland has become the sixth 
city of the country, passing Baltimore and 
Pittsburg, has stirred new civic enthusiasm 
on the part of enterprising citizens. The 
practical settlement of the street car war on 
a three cent basis with a penny for transfer 
and strict supervision of accounts releases 
for other effort the nervous energy exhausted 
in that eight-year struggle. At present the 
city is grappling with the heating and illu- 
minating problem—especially as the Stand- 
ard Oil interests controlling the natural gas 
supply have also bought out the artificial 
gas plants and are asking for a new fran- 
chise. The city is standing out for thirty- 
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(g@>)STALL’S BOOKS 


-|8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 

What a Young Man Ought to Know 

What a Young Husband Ought fo Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
: What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
DE. STALL What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
8 Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free 


Vir Publishing Co, °°? rch Fie eae eaco nt 


JUST 
The 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.De, 
says: 

‘*] have received with the greatest 
pleasure the Scofield Reference Bible, and 
| wish to say that I consider it in every way 
a most remarkable book. I saw a copy 
while in China, and was eager to secure 
one of my own, and this eagerness in- 
creased as I became familiar with the 
strong points of the book. It ought to be 
greatly used and of the greatest possible 
blessing to its readers, as I am sure it 


will be.”’ 
Edited by 
REV. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


wrth the assistance of many of the most eminent 
scholars and divines. 


Size, 5148 inches. 


Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
f AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


is Offered Upon Its Record of Results Accomplished. 
Nothing save an Actual Test can be More Satisfactory 
to the Patient than the Testimony of Eminent Medical 
Men who have Repeatedly Tested Its Merits in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, 
Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric Acid Troubles. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner of New York City and 
State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York City; Examining Physician 


Corporation Council, 
City, etc., says: 
benefit in Bright’s Disease.’’ 


al rect ret BUFFALO LITHIA WATER great 


with 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop’s 


University, Montreal, Canada: 


“In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s 


Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as in the 


aver Albuminuria of to act asa veri- 
eeraencys I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER table antidote 

and I know ot no other natural agent possessing this important quality.’’ 
T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘1 


in G d Rh ti eS 
have often BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ince actin Renal Calcull, 


accompanied with Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory re- 


sults. I 
especially efficacious.’” 


In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health 


ist s ffections of the kid- 
Cave orecerived BUFFALO LITHIA WATER neys and urinary passages 
particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albnminuria, and in irritable condi- 


tions of the Bladder and Urethra. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 
dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Medical testimony upon request. For sale by the genera] drug and mineral water trade, 
Guaranteed under Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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eent natural gas and sixty-five-cent artificial 
gas. The businesslike administration of 
Mayor Baehr is finishing the Municipal Mar- 
ket House, started five years ago, and has 
begun work on the new City Hall, for which 
bonds were voted seven years ago, but the 
proceeds of which were absorbed for other 
purposes. A Tuberculosis Hospital will be 
erected at once to take care of two hundred 
patients at the farm colony at Warrensville. 
The elimination of all railway grade cross- 
ings has been provided for and the work is 
being rapidly pushed. The river is being 
widened to permit the entrance of the largest 
ore carrying boats to the inner harbor, up 
the river where a number of new huge fur- 
naces are being erected. The completion of 
these will make Cleveland the most impor- 
tant iron city in the Middle West. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent 
Elson the public schools are being rapidly 
adjusted to the industrial conditions which 
now prevail here. In addition to the seven 
academic high schools, a second technical 
high school has been begun, the first school 
though open only three years ago is over- 
crowded. A second commercial high school 
is also projected, though the first has been 
in operation but two years. As a result of 
these developments the high school enroll- 
ment has greatly increased and the numbers 
in the seventh and eighth grades just below 
high school are greater in proportion to the 
lower grades, showing that the technical 
work is encouraging the children to remain 
longer in school to prepare for the high 
school work. It has been shown that hith- 
erto more than half of the population of 
Cleveland secure but a fifth grade education. 

The first meeting of the Congregational 
Club after the vacation had a large attend- 
ance and a happy spirit. The long standing 
debt had been paid. off and the permanent 
fund increased. Measures are to be taken 
to make this fund grow more rapidly to pro- 
vide for Congregational headquarters in 
Cleveland. The speaker of the evening was 
Rev. S. BE. Burton, junior pastor of First 
Church, Columbus, and his theme was City 
Reconstruction along Physical, Political and 
Moral lines. He advocated cogently the 
Commission Plan of Government of cities. 

De FB. 


What One Conference Is 
Doing for Apportionment 


_ Although the Apportionment consultation 
of the Suffolk West (Massachusetts) 
churches was arranged for previous to the 
National Council and in accordance with a 
policy that is being increasingly adopted in 
the state of Massachusetts, still it is note- 
worthy that the conference having the 
largest apportionment of any in the country 
and larger than all but four states should 
hold such a consultation the very next week 
after the Council had recommended it to all 
the state and local bodies. 

It was held on the evening of Oct. 27 at 
Harvard Church, Brookline, whose pastor, 
Rev. A. W. Vernon, D.D., is the efficient 
chairman of the conference missionary com- 
mittee. There are twenty-eight churches in 
Suffolk West and twenty-three of them were 
represented by over sixty delegates. After 
supper and a few introductory speeches, the 
roll of the churches was called to see what 
each ‘church was willing to do with the 
apportionment figure which had been tenta- 
tively assigned it by the conference commit- 
tee. A chart, in plain sight of all, showed 


hhow the committee suggested that the $92,- 


000 assigned the conference be distributed 
among the churches and what each church’s 
figure for 1911 was. 

The reports made in response to the roll- 
call were decidedly encouraging, both as to 
what had been done in 1910 and what would 
be done in 1911. Few objections were made 
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to the committee’s figures, and these the 
committee took into account with a view to 
future adjustment, Questions were freely 
asked and frankly answered, and while there 
were some individuals and some churches 
that could not indorse the Apportionment 
Plan, on the whole the approval of it as a 
practical working basis was general and 
cordial. 

To give a few concrete examples of success 
in dealing with the plan: Allston said it had 
doubled its missionary giving under the spur 
of the plan; Harvard, Brookline, having 
averaged $10,000 for benevolence for nine 
years past, would this year give $13,500 and 
perhaps $14,000; Newton Highlands had 
gone beyond its apportionment and all the 
societies were being treated more fairly 
Watertown had been apportioned $977 and 
$1,200 were already paid in. 

The prospect for the entire conference 
seems to be that it will in 1911 go beyond 
the estimate made for it in 1910, viz., that 
it would raise nine-tenths of its apportion- 
ment. Great credit for this result is due 
Rey. Burke F. Leavitt, D. D., who was sec- 
retary of the conference committee until his 
removal from the conference, and it is for- 
tunate that he has so worthy a successor in 
Rey. Edward C. Camp of Watertown. This 
important and resultful consultation was hap- 
pily concluded for a brief word from Rev. 
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Henry H. Proctor, D. D., of Atlanta, who in 
his own person and in the strong church of 
which he is pastor, illustrated the worth of 
one part of the great work which the Appor- 
tionment Plan is designed adequately to 
finance. Indeed, Dr. Proctor said that four 
of its seven societies had been of direct 
benefit and blessing to him. 


The Salt of Life 


They say that the best crew is the one 
which gets its rest between every two 
strokes. We need the games and the arts 
that recreate us from moment to moment so 
that our souls shall never get dry, prosaic or 
discouraged. Play and beauty running like 
a gold thread through the warp and woof of 
our life-fabric are surely as needful as the 
more concentrated and exclusive recreations. 
To sing (or whistle) at one’s work, to carry 
melodies and verses in our heads, to do 
things with a swing and a rhythm as some 
Japanese and all sailors do, is to preserve 
our souls from drought. The games that we 
play with vocal intonations, the dramas we 
carry on with smile and glance and grimace, 
need not interrupt work. They call for no 
apparatus and no stage. Best of all, each 
of us, ‘makes the team’ in these games; in 
these dramas each of us has “a speaking 
part.”—Richard Cabot, in the Atlantic. 


A Living from Pouliry 


© the average 
poultryman 

that would seem 
impossible, and 
when we tell you 
that we have ac- 
tually done a 
$1,500 poultry 
business with 60 
hens on a corner 
in. the. city 
garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet 
long we are 
simply stating 
facts. It would 
not be possible to 
get such returns 
by any one of the 
systems of poultry 
keeping recom- 
mended and prac- 
tised by the 
American people, 
still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things. in 
poultry work that have always been considered impossible, and 
getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to 
get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in deteil, 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less than 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other 
manner. 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, and 
the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here three cents a 
nound above the highest market price. 


Our Six=-Months-Old Pullets are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any 

description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with 

food others are using. 

Our new book, the Putto System or Pouttry Keeptne, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy- 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or not. It 
is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


THREE-POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


2084 Lake St. 


$1,500.00 From 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A PORTION OF A POULTRY PLANT WHERE 5,000 PEDIGREE WHITE 
ORPINGTONS ARE RAISED ON LESS THAN A HALF ACRE. 
HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


BROODER- 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. It 
is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 
up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 
They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatiocally-or-kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and ‘the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 ro 50 cents. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Sourn Brrrarn, Conn,, April 19, 1909, 
MR. BE, R. PHILO, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dar Sm:—I haye followed your system as close as I could; the 
result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
nature, your brooder isit, The first experience I had with your Sys- 
tem was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
the age of three months I sold them at 35 cents a pound. They then 
averaged 21% Ibs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the 
finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. NEison, 
Exurma, N. Y., October 30, 1909. 
MR. EK. R. PHILO, Elmira, N. Y. 

DEAR Srx:—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success 
in keeping poultry by the Philo System. Our first year’s work is now 
nearly completed. It has given us an income of over $500.00 from six 
pedigree hens and one cockerel. Had we understood the work as well 
as we now do after a year’s experience, we could have easily made 
$1000.00 from the six hens. In addition to the profits from the sale of 
pedigree chicks, we have cleared over $960.00, running our Hatchery 
pant consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We are pleased with the 
results, and expect to do better the coming year. 

With best wishes, we are 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. P. Goopricsu. 


f Pp e Cc i al Send $1.00 for ome year’s sub- 
Offer 


keeping, and we will include, without charge, a 
copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book. 


scription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly magazine devoted to 
progressive methods of poultry 


E. R. PHILO, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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New Invention! 


FOR THE HOME fue work 


THE WORK 
Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, etc., 
on the floor by the Vacuum Process 


THE NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER 


POWERFUL MACHINE 


Operated by child or weakly woman. Air is drawn 
through body and fibre of carpet at a terrific speed. 
Carries all dust, dirt, grit, germs, etc., into the Cleaner. 
No dust in room, it alt goes into Cleaner. Supersedes 
broom, brusb. sweeper, dust pan and dust cloth. Cleans 
without sweeping. Baises no dust. Keeps 

house clean, does away with house- 

cleaning. Brightens old car- 
pets— makes them like new. 

Portable, dustless, alwaysready- 

Adapted to every home—rich or 

poor — city, village or country. 
Does same work as_ expensive ma- 
chines. Costs nothing to operate 
—costs nothing for repairs. 
Weighs 9 pounds. Well and 

durably made — should last a life 
time. Saves time, labor, carpets, 
curtains, furniture. Saves drudg- 
ery, saves health, saves 
money. Saves taking up and 
beating carpets. The New 
Home Cleaner is truly a wonder. 
Astonishes everybody. Custom- 
ers all delighted aud praise 
it. They wonder how they everdid 
withoutit. Mrs. F. Goodell, 
Ind., writes : ‘Home Vacuum 
Cleaner is certainly a wonder. 

Does away with the drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting. I 
am so pleased that I can’t 

give it justice.” F. RB 
. Sears, Ohio, “Home 

Vacuum Cleaner is 
alittle giant. My 
next door neigh- 

bor has one 
that cost 
$25.00. 


They 


$8 50 


say they would rather have the 
Home.” Chandler & Rich, |. 
N.YW., ‘‘ Find you did not overestimate 
Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did not praise 
them enough.” 
Vacuum Cleaner brightens the carpets. It’s the grand- 
est machine ever invented for the home.” To try the 
Home Vacuum Cleaner means to wantit, then to keep it. 
Takes every eras by storm. Women have watched, 
wished, longed for it. No wonder it’s alive wire. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $8 50 


Not Sold in Stores. 
Every one tested before shipping — guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 
Write today ; or better, send order. You won’t regret it. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS. 
#50 to $180 per week. They’re making it, and tell 
youhow. W.B. Morgan, Pa., * Send 60 Cleanersat once. 
Sold $2 so far this week, making 75 in 9 days.” C. 
E. Goff, Mo., Sold 5 Vacuum Cleaners last Sat- 
arday—uwmy first attempt.” So it goes all along the line. 
Not an old, worn out proposition. New business. Mak- 
ing peoplerich. Only 2 sales a day means $51.00 
a week profit. Field _untouched—unlimited. Takes 
every family by storm. Experience unnecessary. Sells 
iteelf. Make more money in a day than you do now in 
amonth. Men or women. All or part time. Show 10 
families, sell9. Enormous demand. Think of mil- 
lions of homes wanting—needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start 
now in a profitable, easy, important business. Money 
comes easy. Don’t delay. Don’t let someone else beat 
youtoit. Write today for a Big Profit Plan. 

BR. ARMSTRONG MFG. * 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Henry Rubin, N. BAS sls 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TROY, 


» NY. ANNO 
177 BROAOWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS 


BELLS. 


weel Alloy Church lage School Bells. gay~Send for 
Jatalogue. The C.S8, BELL CO., Hillsboro .g 


LYMYER 

ABLE LOWER PRICE. 

Shire, ae 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, G. 


MENEELY& CO. Way ay. 


y) === NB 
_—— 
& =) 


“UNLIKE OTHER BELIS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establish ed SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


Bearly 100 years age. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other papér or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BRAINERD, FRANK G., Kansas City, 
First, Ogden, Utah. Accepts. 

BROKENSHIRE, W. H., Post Hope, Ont., to Wood 
Memorial and,Hope, Cambridge, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 

Cartpr, Mrs. Lucy W., recently of Eddyville, 


Kan., to 


Io., to Burlington, Kan. Accepts. 

CHAPMAN, Francis H., Mapleton, Minn., to 
Cresbard, S. D. Accepts. 

CoMMONS, Wautpr H., lately of Westfield, 


Mass., to E. Weymouth. Accepts. 

Dn Wensn, FRANK N., Plainview, Neb., to as- 
sistant pastorate, People’s Tabernacle, Den- 
ver, Col. Accepts. 

DICKERMAN, JosiaH P., 
Trinity, N. Attleboro. 

FRANCIS, ArtHuR J., Madison Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., to Pilgrim. Accepts. 

GouLD, J. Haronp, Wareham, Mass., to South 
Berwick, Me. Declines. 

Grosz, JoHN D., Loveland, Col., 
Sutton, Neb. Accepts. 

HARNED, Henry W., Jeffersonville, Vt., to St. 
Pauls Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y. Accepts. 

HAtrinLtp, Gno. B., Second, Toledo, O., to Pil- 
grim, Lansing, Mich. Accepts. 

HuGHES, J. A., Leeds, Eng., to Grand Meadow 
and Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 

Lippirr, Leroy A., Hartford Sem., to Roundup, 
Mont. Accepts. 

Mair, WM. M., Sioux Falls, S. D., accepts eall 
to Mitchell. 

Morse, EpGar L., Williams Bay and Fontana, 
Wis., not called to Indian Valley, Ida. 

OweEN, Guo. W., First, Lynn, Mass., to First, 
Hyde Park. Accepts. 

OxLny, CHAS. G., Peterson, 
S. D. Accepts. 

PiercH, EBUNDZER N., 
Accepts. 

PIERCE, JASON Nose, Puritan, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Second, Oberlin, O. 

RAYMOND, C. RExrFoRD, First, Flushing, N. Y., 
accepts call to South, Brooklyn. 

Ross, ArrTHur B., West Glover, Vt., to E. 
Rochester and W. Wareham, Mass. Accepts. 

SHagpn, Percy A., Marshall, Minn., to Fifth 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Squires, WALTER A., Hartford School of Reli- 
gious Pedagogy, to be assistant pastor of 
Fourth, Hartford. Accepts. 

TRAVIS, Lug J., Second, Ashtabula, O., to First, 
Hudson. : 

WarD, HirAM Q., Brookfield, Vt., to Center, St. 
Johnsbury. Accepts. 

WaATHEN, CHAS. B., Hooksett, 
Dartmouth, Mass. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN M., Lancaster, Wis., to Welsh, 
Iowa City, Io. Accepts. 


Foxboro, Mass., to 


to German, 


Io., to Canton, 


to N. Falmouth, Mass. 


IN. oH to Se 


Resignations 


ARNOLD, HENRY T.,. Montville, Ct. 

BARRETT, MANDUS, Red Jacket, Mich. 

Brown, Cuas. R., First, Oakland, Cal., after a 
fourteen years’ pastorate. 

BurGESS, GipEOoN A., Darlington, Pawtucket, 
R. I., after a six-year pastorate. He will 
remove to Providence. 

Burt, CuHas. W., Abington, Ct., in effect Jan. 
15. 


DENMAN, Mark A., Memorial, Springfield, 
Mass., in effect March 31. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., Madison Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Grosz, JOHN D., Loveland, Cal. 

HANNA, Guo. T., Ivanhoe, IIl. 

HATFINLD, Gro. B., Second, Toledo, O., in effect 
Oct.. 31. 

JOHNSON W. T., Swedish, St. Louis, Mo. 

MaAcCaLuuM, Hueu, Second, Walpole, Mass. 

OXLEY, CHAS. G., Peterson, Io. 

RAYMOND, C. RexrorD, First, Flushing, N. Y., 
after a pastorate of nearly five years. 

Ward, Hiram Q., Brookfield, Vt., in effect 
Noy. 1. 

WATHEN, CHAS. B., Hooksett, N. H., in effect 
Noy. 15. 


Dismissions 


PaTTeN, ARTHUR B., First, Santa Rosa, Cal., 
Oct. 13; 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is _ quickly relieved by 
Dyspepleis. Sugar-coated. 10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 
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Be Quickly 
Cured At Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by a 
trial package of Pyramid Pile Cure without 
further treatment. When it proves its value 
to you, get more from your druggist at 
50 cents a box, and be sure you get what 
you ask for. Simply fill out free coupon 
below and mail, teday. Save yourself from 
the surgeon’s knife and its torture, the doctor 
and his bills. : 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON | 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 268 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. Kindly send 


me a sample of Pyramid Pile Cure, at once 
by mail, FRED, ; 


in plain wrapper. 


ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE, POSTPAID. 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY 
430 Old South Building, Boston. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Home care throughout the year in a country home 
for a few young children. Educational advantages. 
References furnished on application. Address Miss B. 
M. Turner, Thomaston, Ct., R. F. D.,1 


Adoption. Wanted by refined, Christian couple, 
little girl 2 to 5 years. Must be bright and healthy. 
American parentage preferred. Address C. B. A., 43, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


An Invalid or person suffering from nervous or men- 
tal trouble can find a soe home and a mother’s care in 
the country at moderate cost. Address H. H.H.,45, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accomodations. Central location 
for ladies traveling alone. Special care given to poms 

ixls attending school. Address Miss Blake, 50-52 But- 
fand Square, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885-4. 


‘Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entire original envelope. 
Any denomination above 8c, since 1872 to present issue. 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers by permission 
to Business Manager of The Congregationalist. Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Wanted, in a boarding-school, a young woman to do 
work about the school and in the office, typewriting, etc., 


-in return for school privHNeges. Address E. K., 44, care 


The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the ber ig oe for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship eA eri Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


CALIFORNIA Tours.—Noy. 15 is the date of 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company’s first Califor- 
nia tour of the winter season. This party 
leaves the East on Tuesday and is due in 
Southern California the following Saturday. 
The journey will be made in a vestibuled train 
with dining car and every other first-class ap- 
pointment. In California the passengers can 
exercise their own choice as to time and place 
of sojourn and time of return. On the same 
date a party leaves for a tour to California 
under’ personal escort for the entire) time, 
reaching Boston on the return Dec. 23.. The 
same company also announce later California 
tours on Dec. 13, Jan. 3, 12 and 24, Feb. 2, 
14, 23, 28, ete. Tours to Mexico Feb. 2 and 
23. Tours to Egypt Jan. 11 and 25. Send to 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 306 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, for circular of tour de- 
sired, which will be sent free to any address. 


= 
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[From New York 


Notable Opening Meetings 


The Ministers’ Meeting of New York and 
vicinity for Monday was announced to be 
“a notable one,” and it was. Fresh from the 
National Council came some of our men, 
bringing the atmosphere of that great gath- 
ering, and also our British friends, Rev. 
J. D. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. EB. Beale and 
son and Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China. 
Dr. Boynton, with his usual felicity, wel- 
eomed the guests and introduced Dr. Jones. 


GREETINGS FROM OVER SEAS 


Dr. Jones spoke of the wonderful welcome 
that he and his party had everywhere re- 
ceived while in America and how deeply they 
appreciated it. He had watched things here 
with deep interest, that he might carry back 
with him many a suggestion for work at 
home. What interested him much was the 
fact that, though so many miles are between 
his own country and this, we are all con- 
eerned with the same practical problems, 
though they are farther along here than in 
Wngland in some. As to the Council, they 
are farther in advance in HWngland in cen- 
tralization. A revolution in Congregational 
procedure seems likely. How it will work 
out remains to be seen. The support of the 
ministry and the conditions of entering it 
are especially considered now, with a view 
to a more efficient ministry to support. He 
considered that the very unrest and move- 
ments of the age give Congregationalists 
their opportunity. A ministry that will 
show the people how freely to accept truth 
proved by results, and yet accept Christ 
as the one and only Saviour, is what is 
wanted in England and in America, too. 
Freedom, and yet truth. This is the position 
of nine-tenths of the clergy and of ninety- 
nine hundredths of the. laymen. 

After the luncheon Dr. Boynton took Dr. 
Jones to call on Dr. Bradford, a fitting thing 
for the moderator of this Council to visit 
one who held that high office at a former 
meeting and who is held in such affectionate 
regard. It is pleasant to say that they found 
Dr. Bradford as ever clear of mind, strong 
of heart and unfailing in faith and devotion. 

The afternoon session was opened by Rev. 
Krederick Lynch, who spoke of the proposed 
celebration of the Hundred Years of Peace 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Beale, who was commissioned to 
gee that Dr. Jones should return to his 
church and not be kept in America, spoke in 
happy vein of the cordial relations’ between 
the British and the American people, and of 


SUNSHINE 


Scott's Emulsion 


are the two great creators of 
energy. You can get along 
without Scoft’s Emulsion if 
you have enough sunshine, 
-but for the millions who 
don’t get much sunshine, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is absolutely necessary. 
You can always get Scott’s 
Emulsion. Get sunshine, 
too, whenever you can. 


, long prevailed. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


the growing desire that an alliance of the 
Anglo-Saxons be made in the bond of love, 
fellowship and Christian brotherhood, so 
that big armies should never be wanted, for 
the securing of the kingdom of peace and 
joy and righteousness in the Holy Ghost. 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China then spoke of 
the need of world conception and of loyalty 
to the great cause and to the denomination. 
If we are to do our part, we must regener- 
ate America to regenerate the world. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The Association in New Jersey met Tues- 
day at Chester, fifty-two miles from New 
York, in the oldest Congregational church 
west of the Hudson, organized in 1740. The 
Municipal Church, as outlined by Dr. Glad- 
den, was the subject on which Rev. James A. 
Solandt of Newark spoke. Discussion after- 
wards showed a variety of opinions, but few 
felt that Dr, Gladden’s solution was the 
right one. The laymen thought that the 
church could best do its work by inspiring 
the leaders in organizations not under church 
control. In the afternoon Dr. A. H. Smith 
spoke on the Future of the Y. P. S. C. E., 
which he felt mtst be made more a school 
of efficiency for future church workers and 
much less a testimony meeting. 


MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION 


The Manhattan Congregational Ministers’ 
Association held its one hundred and twenty- 
second regular meeting in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, Oct. 26. Dr. Smith 
gave the morning address, his subject being 
Campaigning for Christ—Counsel Before the 
Conflict. After luncheon Dr. Boynton gave 
an address on The Council Over—How is 
Congregationalism Heading? He spoke of 
the large range of action, taking the modern 
industrial order as a specific task of feder- 
ation and unity and church union, of the 
two foci of local and united representation 
and of the earnestness and restraint of the 
people in the discussions. Three impressions 
were noted: Our Congregationalism is tak- 
ing a new grip upon that fundamental, the 
individual self in personal relation to the 
living Christ; a new emphasis on _ intelli- 
gence, on educational advancement; the pos- 
sibility that the denomination enjoy the 
fruits of administrative co-operation. Presi- 
dent Nash followed, indorsing all that Dr. 
Boynton had said, and urged the magnifying 
of the principle of fellowship so as to make 
ourselves more effective by coming nearer 
our ideals. Dr. Stimson spoke on the need 
of looking after Congregational property, so 
as to prevent that great waste which has so 
He emphasized the value 
of Congregational history as among denom- 
inational assets. STANLEY. 


Here’s a good story told during the pres- 
ent campaign by Judge Simeon WH. Baldwin 
of Connecticut. A small town in that com- 
monwealth was considering the employment 
of a night watchman. To the surprise of the 
selectmen a Pole who had bought an aban- 
doned farm and was improving it offered his 
services as watchman for one night in every 
week. ‘What would you charge?” the se- 
lectmen asked, “Oh, nothing,” said the Pole, 
“T love the town so.” After narrating the 
incident Judge Baldwin went on to remark, 
“The man who is born in a ‘place and stays 
on in it is not always the man who loves it 
best.”. If you are inclined to deplore the 
coming in of the foreigner into our staid 
old communities, remember that in their 
heart too beats the love of home, and that 
they are not indifferent to the value of free- 
dom, intelligence, good order and all the other 
elements traditionally associated with life in 
America. : 


SED 


CONVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
the grip is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic s0 
highly to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

ousands so testify. Take Hood’s, 
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Hunyadi~3] 
Janos g 


Natural Laxative 
Water 

Recommended 

by Physicians 


Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Som, Queen Victoria St, 
London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & COce 
90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


. . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works P. 0. Kenda! Green, Mass. 


OOK= 
HaAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO - CANADA 


Simple 
RICHMOND Scientific 


‘Satisfactory 


Endorsed as “‘the simplest, most scientific and satis- 
factory system of church fiance” by the 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


andleading Christian workers of all denominations, 


The Duplex Envelope System 


“The weekly offering to missions actually increases 
the offerings to current expenses.” So says the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Movement; such is the experi- 
ence of thousands of churches. Samples and an inter- 
esting and stimulating descriptive booklet free on 
request. (We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S.Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements, 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given.= te eatin 


Complete equipment for City and Out of Tow 
services, 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY %2 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


BOONE—FAULKNER—In First Congrega- 
tional Church, Hyde Park, Mass., Oct. 18, 
by Rev. Dr. Asher Anderson, Robert Chap- 
man Boone of Winchester, Mass., and Bthel, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
Faulkner. 
CLARK—GODDARD—In the Church of 


Christ, Salisbury, Ct., Sept. 14, Rose, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Calvin Goddard, and Wil- 
liam Mansfield Clark, Ph. D., of Washington, 
D. C. Ceremony performed by the pastor, 
assisted by Rev. Huber Grey Buehler, 
Litt. D., headmaster of the Hotchkiss School, 
and by Rev. James Starr Clark, D. D., father 
of the groom. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
. A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
“Most heartily commend yoursplendid Mother-Book.” 
—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


EUROPE & THE ORIENT— I9I1 
Annual Oriental Tour sails in February. First 
Olass throughout. Membership limited. 30th 
* e*% fy Successful year. Write for Programs. 

° DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EUROPE $760 


* 


Select two months’ sum- 


mer tours. Personal 
escort. Choice of routes. Partics === 
small. Fine steamers. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
14-E Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


College opened September 14. About 165 students 
are enrolled. The number in the college department is 
smaller than usual, while the preparatory department 
numbers over 100, the Seventh class being the largest 
we have had. 


Charitable Societies 
American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Organized 1824. 


National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


° ’ 4 5 
American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CuHarups A..SropparD, D.D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHERSON. HUNTER, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLarencs C. PINNEO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS ROARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BH. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THm CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. DH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BH. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAn’s Homer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SBAMAN’S FRIEND Socipnty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House, Miss M. B. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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JOHNSON—PALMER—In_ Stonington, Ct., 
Oct. 17, at Elm Hill, the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. George B. Spalding, Jr., 
Stanley Clark Johnson of Providence, R. I., 
and Adelia May Palmer of Stonington. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


AINSWORTH—In Williamstown, Vt., Oct. 23, 
George A. Ainsworth, aged 74 yrs., 3 mos., 
4 dys. 


DEACON ANNES A. LINCOLN 


On Saturday, Oct. 15, Annes A. Lincoln of 
Wollaston, Mass., was called to be forever with 
that Lord whom not having seen he yet so 
dearly loved, 

He was one of the charter members of the 
Wollaston Congregational Church, and as dea- 
con and treasurer he was both spiritually and 
financially a pillar in that church. for more 
than thirty years. 

Deacon Lincoln was a true loyalist; he was 
loyal to his successive pastors, loyal to the 
trusts committed to him by the church, loyal 
to the core to the denomination and all its 
missionary activities and, above all, loyal to 
the gospel of the Son of God-as a propitiation 
not only for his own sins but also for the sins 
of the whole world. 

A successful business man, by his treatment 
of his employees he commended the gospel to 
them in terms of life, and won from them an 
allegiance that enabled him to put the Wollas- 
ton Foundry, whose head he was, in a class by 
itself. 

He is survived by three married daughters 
and by his wife, Mrs. Jeannie W. Lincoln, first 
vice-president of the W. B. M. 

Of Deacon Lincoln it’ might well be said he 
walked in all the Commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. 

His was 

“An Lonored life, a peaceful end, 
With heaven to crown it all.” 
"AYR: 


ALFRED BH. TURNER 


In the death of Alfred E. Turner, Oct. 9, 
Phillips Church, Watertown, lost one of its 
most loyal and valuable members. He was a 
native of the town, educated.in its schools, 
graduating from the high school in 1878, and 
united with the church the same year. He 
enthusiastically devoted his sterling integrity, 
expert knowledge of accounts, grasp of details 
and unswerving fidelity, qualities which made 
him invaluable in the confidential service of 
the John A.. Pray Trust, to the work of the 
church as Sunday school teacher and superin- 
tendent, treasurer for seventeen years and 
president of the men’s club. By a sad coin- 
cidence Mr. Turner’s mother, Susan A. Turner, 
for twenty-seven years president of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle, a woman of strong Christian 
character and fine executive ability, died, in 
the same house, without his knowledge three 
days before. Mr. Turner in 1889 married Miss 
Bertha L. Emerson of Milford, N. H., who 
survives him. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston .MINISTHRS’. MEPTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Noy. 7, 10.30 a.mM. A dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the book of Job, by Rev. Rhys L. 
Lloyd, Chicago. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Trin- 


ity Church, Lawrence, Nov. 3, 10 A.M., 2 
Pp. M. 

Tur WOoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS’ annual 
meeting, Clinton Avenue Congregational 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9, 10. 


UNION CONFERENCE, comprising Suffolk North, 
West, South, Eliot Church, Newton, Nov. 15. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FORHIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York. Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THm AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipty. Aids in building churches and _par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles HB. Hone: Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL HEpucation Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Congrepe tonal House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda, 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as_ its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals’ should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tym CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RBLINF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D,; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SpAMAN’S FRmpnD Socinry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C.F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational pocleyy devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HOMH MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy, directed by the Massachusetts Geneval 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. : 


known in the 


Run Down? 


Ask your doctor all about Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


rilla. Entirely free from alcohol. A strong 
J.C. ae? Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


tonic and alteratiae. 


in it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic. It does 
not stimulate. It does not make you 
feel better one day, then as bad as ever 
the next. There is not a drop of alcohol 
You have the steady, even gain 
that comes from a strong tonic. Ask- 
your doctor all about this. eee 
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CHICAGO. 


SPEAK. 


“THIS WiLk HURT 
US- COMING vuST 
GEFORE ELECTION” 


A DR CHAP MAR wie 


The evangelistic services under the management of Dr. Chapman have been 
occupying an important place in the attention of Chicago, along with the trial 
of members of the state legislature accused of giving or receiving money for votes 


in the election of Mr. Lorimer to the United States Senate. 


One unusual form of 


access to the public is provided for by the Chicago Tribune, which prints on its 


first page a series of brief appeals to men, written by Dr. Chapman. 


Chicago’s 


shame and Chicago’s opportunity thus fill a large place in the journalistic call to 


attention. 
sketch now and then to the meetings. 


Risibles 


HE NEVER TOOK THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A Western editor received the following 
letter : 

“Please send me a few copies of the paper 
which had the obituary and verses about 
the death of my child a week or so ago. 
Also publish -the inclosed clipping about my 
niece’s marriage. And I wish you would 
mention in your local columns, if it don’t 
cost anything, that I have two calves to sell. 
Send me a couple of extra copies of the paper 
this week. As my subscription is out, please 
stop my paper. Times is too hard to waste 
money on newspapers.”’—Suacred Heart Re- 
view. 

ABSOLUTE REQUISITES 


The progressive people of the parish were 
anxious to reconstruct and adorn the ancient 
church, and the senior warden wrote to the 
bishop about it. ‘‘There are but two things 
to be done in St. Gregory’s,”’ wrote the 
bishop, in reply; “et the sexton keep it 
clean and the parson keep it full.’”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 

_ - WHAT HE DIDN’T: KNOW 


A well-known United States senator is 
credited with this regarding a notorious 
financier: “He got rather a setback in a talk 
he had last session with one of his auditors. 
‘Money?’ he said. ‘Bah! There are thous- 


; = Ba 


ARPETS 


John T. McCutcheon, the prince of cartoonists, has devoted his daily 
We reprint herewith one of them. 


ands of ways of making money.’ ‘Yes, but 
only one honest way,’ our man remarked. 
‘What way’s that?’ ‘I thought you wouldn’t 
know it,’ was the reply.”—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


THERE’D BE MONEY IN IT 


A man in Ohio recently sought an expert 
in oil, because he believed that he had struck 
oil on his land. He brought a sample in a 
bottle. HEyvidently he had been in a great 
hurry, and had hastily grabbed the first bot- 
tle at hand; for when the chemist had duly 
analyzed the sample submitted, he sent the 
following telegraphic report: “Find no trace 
of oil. You have struck paregoric.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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yspeplets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


cases of 


R STRICT DIET 


physician. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


6% Tie Bost Sy on ath 7 % 


A_PART OF THE EARTH ITSELF 


Our personally inspected and carefully selected 


First Lien Real Estate Mortgages 


have given universal satisfaction for 20 years. YOU 
will obtain the best results if you invest ~ 
in these securities. 


We Collect and Remit Interest and Principal Without Cost 
Write for information and references. 


Our Responsibility: $150,000 


BISHOP & BIRCHFIELD, 


212-13 Ft. Worth National Bank Building, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s $1.552,444.43 
e@aliistateresumessccdatadaesacenten 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds..... nates 433.750.00 
State and City Bonds.............. 5,477,833.33 
RAMMOA RONUG 5 ccacpes cucticndnsaeseerace 6,124,430.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 760,000.00 


8.071:275.00 


Railroad Stocks..... 
1,582,000.00 


Miscellaneous Stocks....... 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks ae 427,800.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on 
ROA Sta be aaereitele we teisisicciees in telecwisioniere 69,800.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents......... 1,264,447.46 


827,307,672.28 
LIABILITIES. 
8 3,000,000.00t 


aa oh ee Et hy etn ppoue 8 
958,639.7€ 


631,780.56 
100,000.00 
1,200.000.00 


11,182,836.96+ 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Re-Insuranc 

claims........- 3 
Reserve for Taxes.. 5 ae 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 

bilities including capital............. 


,; and other- 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
$15,382,836.96+ 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER. Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDL’UM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRay &S0NS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON... 


“Te 


New Books That Will Live 


The Master Preacher 


By A. R. Bonn, D. D. S8vo, 320 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


A masterpiece as to the preaching of Jesus, emphasizing fea- 
tures, not duly appreciated, of His Preparation, Audiences, Themes, 
Rhetorical Forms, Parables, Miracles, Personal Delivery, Simplicity 
and Originality with Dramatic Power, His Authoritativeness and, 
above all, His Messianic Consciousness as the source of His power. 


The House of Chimham 


By Epcar W. Work, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 50 cents net. 
ular edition, 35 cents net. 

JAMBS R. Day, Ghancellor Syracuse University, New York: “I 
have read ‘The House of Chimham’ with increasing and rapt atten- 
tion from the first page to the last. It is a wonderful little book 
ee Bae the coming of Christ so realistic that it must do great 
good.” 


Pop- 


Dave Ranney 


or Thirty Years on the Bowery 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. 75 cents postpaid. 

The autobiography of a man who has had a most remarkable 
experience. His story illustrates how the gospel can go down as 
far as man can fall, and can uplift, purify and beautify that which 
was degraded. The story is fascinating, and encourages all to 
realize that God is able to save unto the uttermost. 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil 
by Horse, Canoe and Float 


By W. A. Cook. 8vo, 493 pages, many fine illustrations. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

“We have gone into the depths of this book as one might blaze 
his way into a tropical forest, surprised and delighted at every 
step. One cannot skim its pages. The book must be gone through 
with. It is magnetic, alluring, and you cannot stop or let go. It 
shows up the marvelous country with its mighty Niagaras, its 
rivers floored with water lilies each six feet broad. It tells of the 
wild life in forest and river, lagoon and jungle, in mountain and 
broad savanna. Nothing seems to have escaped the eyes of the 
author. And then the wonderful story of the people, their idols, 
their fetish worship, the nude savages and the jungle churches. 
The book is packed with good things. It is one of the great books 
of the year, a book one can read, and read, and then sit down and 
read again. There is no weariness in it.’”—United Presbyterian. 


Cloth, 


The Call of the New Era 


By W. Murr, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


Makes clear the duty of the Church to enter wide open doors 
and carry the Gospel to the non-Christian world. 'The Twentieth 
Century is here with all its fullness of promise. Moreover, it is a 
question of now or never. The Church’s duty is pursued to the 
irresistible conclusion—the obedience of every Christian to the 
Lord’s command and the Heavenly vision. 


In David’s Town 


By D. J. Burrewy, D. D. 
trated. 50 cents net. 
Under the guise of a dream is told most beautifully the story 

of the first Christmas. The Bells Ringing, Time Propitious, New 

Star, Astonished Shepherds, Hymn of the Incarnation, Rome and 

Christ, make a picture unlike anything told before. . 


12mo, cloth, decorated and illus- 


Transfigured 


By J. Hamivron. MHandsomely printed and bound in cloth. 

Svo. $1.00 postpaid. 

An unusually devout and common sense study of the unpar- 
alleled scene of the Transfiguration. The reader is brought face 
to face with the unseen and eternal. Suggestions of the truth in 
reference to the world to come are wonderful helps to our faith. 
The book ought to be in every Christian home. 


The Classic Mediterranean 


By J. B. Devins, D.D. 8yo, 256 pages, cloth. $1.00 net. 


Describes the salient features of life and present-day conditions 
in the Mediterranean Countries from Gibraltar to Palestine. Wach 
subject is ably treated by a trained observer and critic. Illustrated 
with many beautiful engravings. 


Little Talks on Temperance 


By R. C. Giiiir, M. A. 16mo, cloth. Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


A new and fascinating line of temperance teaching based on 
old stories and legends, and on practical lessons drawn from Geog- 
raphy, Literature, History, Arithmetic, Grammar and the Scrip- 
tures. Bright, brief and pointed. 


150 Nassau St., 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


New York 


ANOTHER ARABIC CRUISE | 


Seventy-One Golden Days :: Visiting Mediterranean Lands 


CONSTANTINOPLE: MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 


The “Observer” party on the Arabic Cruise which ended 
last April had so splendid an experience and its members 
so thoroughly enjoyed the trip that we have determined 
to organize another party for the next Arabic Cruise 
leaving New York February 4th, 1911. 

The Cruise will include the 

Madeiras, Spain, Algeria, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Pales= 
tine, Egypt, Sicily, Italy and the French Riviera at the best 
time of the year—when the inclement weather of our winter 
is at its worst and the contrast with the climatic advantages 
of the beautiful Mediterranean most marked. 

The general management is in the hands of Mr. Frank 
C. Clark, whose experience covers many years and 
whose arrangements at each point of call are thor- 
oughly complete, so that every advantage is assured 


to the tourists. 
The cost is from $400 upwards and there are exceedingly desirable rooms now available at from $450 
to $500. This includes all ship and shore expenses, excursions, drives, fees and hotel accommodations 
where needed, in fact all necessary expenses exclusive of side trips which may or may not: ke taken as 
the tourist desires. The expense of these side trips is very moderate and the arrangement for taking 


them is such that they do not interfere with visiting the important points of the regular cruise. 
Mr. John A. Offord, publisher of The New York Observer and Mrs. Offord are planning to go on the 


Cruise. 


Mr. Offord invites correspondence from the readers of this paper and their friends. He will 


be glad to assist anyone to procure favorable location on shipboard and to give all information 
desired. Further particulars may be had by addressing 


JOHN A. OFFORD, Publisher New York Observer 3: 3: 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“NATIONAL” 


Scarf-Veil of 
Pure Silk Chiffon 


© Scarf=Veil No. 
in an envelope and say: 


+22 


Putfatdollar bill 
“Send me the 
‘NATIONAL’ Scarf-Veil 86S51 of Pure Silk 


Chiffon.’”’ Be sure to state the color you de- 
Sire. You will find this handsome Parisian 
novelty to be the best of Christmas Gifts, and 
you will be most delighted-with:your “purchase, 


This new French creation is three! tyards flong and halfa 
yard wide, and presents possibilities in draping not hereto- 
fore thought of, making it a most delightful dress acces- 
sory. It may be worn in a greater variety of ways than 
any Scarf-Veil ever introduced. It is 


The Best Christmas Gift 


X 


Scarf-Veil 
E8685 1a i= 


BF $ | 00° } Be 
How to Wear the ‘‘NATIONAL” Scarf=Veil. 


For a soft and fascinating head-dress and wonder- 
fully becoming to the face, it 2s draped twice over 
the head and under the chin and tied at the side of 
the neck in a large, full bow. It may also be 
wrapped once or twice around the neck. 

Again, tt may be drawn over the head and tied 
into knots at each side, forming a most becoming 
cap-like hood, quite novel and artistic. 

Or, when used with a hat, it may be worn like an 
ordinary vel over the face, crossed at the back and 
tied under the chin at the side, leaving long, flow- 
ing scarf streamers, adding a graceful elegance un- 
surpassed for charming, picturesque effect. 

This beavtiful Scarf-Veil will delight you as well as your 
friends—will be a most satisfactory purchase for your own 
use and the best possible Christmas Gift. It is made of 
pure Silk Chiffon Veiling, soft, yet firmly woven to wear 
well. 

Colors: White, Black, a becoming Navy Blue, an ex- 
quisite Old Rose, a fashionable Copenhagen Blue, a rich 
Cardinal, a delicate Pink, a dainty Sky Blue, a ‘stylish 
Champagne, a soft Silver Grey, the fashionable Garnet, a 
pleasing Lilac, a rich medium Brown, a charming Myrtle 
Green or a beautiful shade of Amethyst. 

Just put a dollar bill in an envelope and see what 
wonderful values the ‘‘ NATIONAL” gives. Or puta 
two-dollar bill in an envelope, and order two of these 
beautiful Christmas Gifts for your friends. Remember, 
we promise you will be delighted and they will be de- 
lighted—or we will cheerfully refund your money. 

The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Winter Style Book—illus- 
trating all kinds of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
wearing apparel—sent free on request. 

The “NATIONAL” POLICY 

The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 

Your money refunded if you are not entirely 
Pleased. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
201 West 24th St. New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches 


fs 


Postage] Prepaid 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Refreshingly sane and wholesome 
is Mr. Brown’s vigorous treatment 
of an often abused theme; and a 
sparkling humor lightens his logi- 
cal, persuasive, and deeply reli- 


gious presentation. 
Attractively Printed. 
Envelope edition 25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opens Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. See’y. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 


in a first-class New England Boarding School. 
Write for particulars to 

BOARDING SCHOOL, 45, 
Care The Congregationalist. 


Boston, Mass, 


The Quest for Health 
and Happiness 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


HIS little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can 
better interpret and understand the 

widespread psychic movements such as 
Christian Science, Faith Healing, Mental 
Healing, the Emmanuel Movement, the 
work of Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and 
all other similar healing phenomena. It 
also aims to exert a conservative influ- 
ence upon those who would commit the 
church to any of these healing arts, to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween ministers and physicians and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 

The author by original research and in- 
vestigation both in Europe and in this 
country has peculiarly qualified himself 
to give a fair and impartial statement 
of the interesting phenomena that has 
recently found a footing in so many 
churches. 


Bound in boards of Onyx Malachite, 
with decorative side stamp. \48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents net. Envelope. Edition, 
25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


STORIES AND STORY TELLING 
IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 
- | Here is a book of thir- 
teen interesting chap- 
ters, entrancing as a 
novel, yet always didac- 
tic and admirably suited 
to what the writer in- 
tended it to be, ateach- § 
er’s text-book on Story- jf 
telling. Written by a § 
master teacher, it is 
simple, practical, and 
every bit worth while. 


Rarely has a book ap- 
peared at such an oppor- 
tune time. 

Indorsed by Marion 


Lawrance, Mrs. Lamo- 
reaux, Mrs. Bryner, Mrs. 
Barnes, Henry F. Cope, 
George A. Coe, Emilie 
Poulsson and others. 
Send for circular giving 
the opinions of the lead- 

ing elementary Sunday school workers throughout the United 

States, or better still, send 50 cents for the book itself. 

First edition of 3,000 copies sold in 30 days. 
Second large edition now ready 


Bound in brown boards with printed 
label for back, 100 pages, 734 x 574. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
ine Pilgrim Press 175 Wabash Ave., ~» Chicago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Hor the Communion 


Your Altar Service should not be cheap, or 
unsanitary. The State of Massachusetts has 
just forbidden the use of public drinking 
cups. The beautiful Reed & Barton Indi- 
vidual Communion Service of Silver is 
noiseless, convenient, and sanitary. Ask us 
for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
Represented at New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


INDIVIDUAL’ COMMUNION SERVICE 


Witha new GLASS 
one-half inch 
SHORTER than 
usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. 
Requires NO _ tip- 
ping back of the 
head. Used with 
the DIETZ ‘‘ Noise- 
less”? Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
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Yes, or No 


AB HE forms in which the gospel invitation is 
presented are changing. To many persons 
once popular revival texts seem antiquated. 
The subjects in volumes of sermons cherished by our 
fathers are rarely if ever seen in the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of Sunday services. Who has noted in 
these lists such topics as The Carnal Mind Enmity 
against God, All Mankind Guilty, The Sinfulness of 
Original Sin, Faith the Sole Saving Act? We have 
taken these titles almost at random from sermon 
volumes of popular preachers forty years ago. 

Large sections of the hymn-books of that period 
have fallen into disuse. Lcok down the first lines of 
hymns such as these: “Shall the vile race of flesh and 
blood,” “How helpless guilty nature lies,’ “Come, 
trembling sinner in whose breast.” Would any of 
them express the sincere feeling of any ordinary con- 
gregation today? 

But though the calls to repentance and salvation 
do not ring in the ears of men in the old forms, they 
are no less imperative. ‘Sinners, turn, why will ye 
die?’ may seem an unreal summons coming from 
preachers who profess to speak in the name of Christ. 
But the inward call, “Come, be true to yourself,” is 
a command that will not be silenced till manhood has 
been crushed by an evil will. And when Jesus Christ 
is revealed to a man as his ideal and possible self, 
the “Come, be true to Me,” is interpreted and under- 
stood. It is seen that both are the same call. Then 
it must be answered. 

Have you seen the ideal? And is your answer to 
the call Yes, or No? 

This was the compelling invitation of Wisdom in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. In varied language lawgiver, 
prophet, priest and wise man uttered one message: 
“My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and lay up 
my commandments with thee, then shalt thou find 
the knowledge of God.” They kept declaring to men 
of successive generations that the word of God was 
coming to them, saying, “Come, be true to yourself 
and you will be true to Me.” It was the changeless 
invitation to be true to the potential self which the 
Father would realize in his child. 

Thus the New Testament interpreted the invita- 
tion of the Old, “To as many as received him, to 
them gave he the right to become children of God— 
begotten not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” 

This is the wonderful new birth into the Kingdom 
of God. Never mind the phraseology of the invitation 
as you haye heard it, whether old or new. It is the 
most important summons you have ever heard. Don’t 

_vregard it critically but sympathetically, reasonably. 
Do you answer Yes, or No? 

It is not an invitation to you to join a church, or 
even to attend one. That is a secondary matter, 
relatively unimportant. It is not a call to profess 
a creed. While the answer halts, don’t waste time 
weighing the truth of one creed against another. 


This is a summons to live a life. You know it, and 
you know what life you are called to live. The sum- 
mons comes from within you as well as from with- 
out. Yes, or No? 

When your answer is honestly given, your fate 
is determined. If you have said: yes, you are on the 
way to say, if you cannot say it yet, “It is no longer 
I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” You need not 
take any other man’s word about who the Christ is 
or what the life in Christ is. Let your own experi- 
ence testify. Its testimony will be as true for you 
as your neighbor’s or your teacher’s is for him. 

Your question is, Do I accept the call of the Christ 
I know to be true to him, and is the ideal I aim for 
the Christ in me? If you are in the church, as most 
of those who read this message are, still the test is 
your own. Answer to yourself, Yes, or No. } 

If you are saying yes, help your neighbor to give 
attention to this gospel invitation. Don’t try to pass 
judgment on his answer, as to whether his yes or no 
is intelligent and final. “To his own lord he standeth 
or falleth.” “The faith which thou hast have thou 
to thyself before God.” 

But be careful to show your neighbor what your 
own answer is. Your approach in daily living to 
your ideal revealed to you in Jesus Christ is your 
answer. You may or may not proclaim it. But you 
do not need to hide it, if it is genuine, however im- 
perfect it may seem to you. 

Undue emphasis in the evangelizing of the com- 
munity has been placed on the testimony of the lips. 
Every one who sought to be a disciple of Christ, how- 
ever immature, has been urged, almost forced to say 
something publicly about himself as a Christian. The 
important thing is the testimony of the life. 

But when the life in Christ is real the testimony 
of the lips will not be withheld when it is called for 
by those who need it. Such testimony requires no 
compulsion. It is no boast of superiority, but the 
joyful, constant, crowning witness of determined and 
triumphant manhood and womanhood. 

When you have read these words the call will 
pursue you, will ring in your soul to give your an- 
swer. “Come, be true to yourself,” is the insistent 
inward call you cannot escape. “Come, be true to 
Me,” is the call of the Christ from without. Both 
blend into one utterance. It is the great invitation 
of the Gospel, which the Christ of Judea sent out to 
his countrymen and which he commanded his disci- 
ples to carry to all mankind. It is the invitation 
which the Christ today is repeating, and it is being 
heard through all the world. It is the harbinger of 
higher ideals and nobler life to every one who ac- 
cepts it. 

To- answer “yes” in your own heart is to know 
the meaning of Christ’s promise, “I give unto them 
eternal life,” and realize what he is saying to you, 
“My peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth 
give I unto you.” 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, November 7 


IN THE UNITED STATES * 
The Last Week Before Election 


Largely attended and exciting political rallies held in all 
parts of the country. The last days marked by many accusa- 
tions and counter accusations. Colonel Roosevelt goes again 
to Iowa and makes many speeches, 


Strikes 


Drivers of express companies in and around New York City 
go on strike and seriously interrupt traffic. A general sympa- 
thetic strike of all drivers connected with unions a _ possibility. 
The National Civic Federation undertakes conciliation. A 
garment workers strike in Chicago calls out 40,000. persons 
in the clothing trade and produces several small riots. 


A Large Charitable Benefaction 

The New York Foundation, a non-sectarian Jewish organiza- 
tion founded by a Jew, Alfred M. Heinsheimer, receives a mil- 
lion dollars by the will of his brother, Louis A. Heinsheimer to 
aid all charitable and educational enterprises that may commend 
themselves to it. 


Winter’s Approach 


Low temperature, high winds and a considerable snow fall in 
the Middle and Western states. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 

President Taft proclaims Thursday, Nov. 24, as a day of 
national thanksgiving and prayer, and enjoins “the people upen 
that day to meet in their churches for the praise of Almighty 
God and to return heartfelt thanks to him for all his goodness 
and loving kindness.” 

IN OTHER LANDS 

A Parliament for China 

At the request of the Chinese senate composed of one hun- 
dred members elected by the provinces and one hundred ap- 
pointed by the central government, the throne declares that in 
1913 a national parliament will be convoked. 


Spain and the Vactican 
The Spanish senate passes by a vote of 149 to 58 the “Pad- 
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lock Bill,” which prohibits the creation of further religious es- 
tablishments until the concordat with the Vatiean has been 
revised. 


A New French Cabinet 


M. Briand organizes a new cabinet, ten members of which 
have never before served in a ministerial capacity. E 


Martial Law in Honduras 


Honduras declares martial law as necessitated by the revolt 
of Gen. Jose Valladares. The port of Amapala is closed, and the 
island assumes a state of siege. 


A Devastating Storm in Great Britain 


Western England and Scotland and eastern Ireland are swept 
by severe storm. Much damage done to shipping. 


A Significant Canadian Election 


The government candidate for member of parliament de- 
feated at Drummond, Quebec. A district usually Liberal, by over 
a thousand majority elects the National-Conservative candidate. 
Premier Laurier’s naval policy thus disapproved. . 


The Outcome of the Conference 


Announcement that the conference between the leaders of the 
English government and of the opposition which has been con- 
tinuing for some months will result in an agreement to hold 
next year a broad constitutional convention to deal with the 
whole subject of better federation of the British empire. 


The Death Roll 


Jean Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross. Prof. Wil- 
liam Henry Brewer, emeritus professor of agriculture in Sheffield 
Scientific School. The last of the old school of scientists at 
Yale. <A successful mountain climber and a member of impor- 
tant scientific expeditions——Hugh J. Grant, a prominent 
Democratic politician and twice mayor of New York City. Mel- 
ton Prior, a famous HEnglish war correspondent and artist who 
witnessed many military campaigns, revolutions and state func- 
tions. He gained special distinction in the Russian-Japanese 
war. 


Comment on Current Events 


Shall We Enrich the Service 


We like the animated tone of the discussion continued in 
our issue this week over the enrichment of worship in the 
local church. It shows that attendants upon the sanctuary 
are demanding that the opportunities which it provides shall 
eonduce to spiritual growth. 
the Congregational communion a wide variety of tastes, as 
well as a great diversity in orders of worship for local cen- 
gregations. We presume also that first and last there has 
been a good deal of “tinkering” with the component parts of 
the service that has not in every case made it more impressive 
and helpful, but on the whole we sympathize with Dr. Calkins’s 
general positions more than with Professor Wood’s attitude. 
The order of public worship should be something more than 
preparatory to the sermon, and should in itself be sufficiently 
dignified, orderly and unified as to reward the worshiper; 
that does not mean, however, that the service must be elab- 
orate or tedious. Our Congregational churches have before 
them an order of worship approved by the National Council, 
which is not the product of doctrinaires, and which is adapted 
to the average church. We hope that those not altogether 
satisfied with their present forms will give it a trial. Our 
brethren, the Baptists, are also interested in this same subject, 
and a service prepared by Dr. R. 8S. McArthur of the Calvary 
Church, New York, is proving acceptable in several churches. 
Other prominent Baptist ministers have put forth orders of 
service representing much thought and consultation with 
experts. While the liturgical movement has its dangers, it is 
not likely to attain such proportions in either of these de- 
nominations as to imperil the elements of spontaneity and 
variety that have always given life to worship in the free 
ehurches. 


5 ad 


The Note of Cheer and Triumph 
Two articles in this week’s issue of The Congregationalisé 
and Christiam World breathe the spirit of hope and confidence 


It shows, too, that we have in 


which. we would have take possession of the entire church of 
Christ. One is by an English layman, Harold Begbie, the 
author of that much-read book, “Twice Born Men.” He writes 
almost impatiently as if he felt that his fellow-Christians did 
not have their eyes open to what is going on in the world. 
He cites definite instances of improved industrial conditions. 
a more sensitive public conscience and the changed lives of mu!- 
titudes due to the direct action of the gospel. The other 
article is by Dr. Jefferson, an American pastor, who is also 
weary of the era of lamentations, and who summons the 
church to self-respect through laying off the garments of 
mourning and through becoming imbued with the optimism 
of the New.Testament. Seasonable incitements are these from 
men of experience and ripe judgment. Organized Christianity 
is not a losing enterprise. The church, while conscious of its 
shortcomings, need not apologize for its existence, or despair 
of its future, or be ashamed of what it is doing. Stand up 
for the church; stand by it; help to contribute a higher type 
of life within it and to make it of larger service to mankind. 


Bd 

The History of a Great Gift 

Forty-three years ago a native of Massachusetts, a mer: 
chant of Baltimore and in his later years a banker in London. 
gave nearly three and a half million dollars for a permanent 
fund to promote education in the Southern States. The donor 
was George Peabody. The South was then prostrated as a 
result of the Civil War. A board of trustees was appointed 
by him to administer the fund. They were authorized to spend 
forty per cent. of the principle within two years. The re- 
mainder was to be left undisturbed for thirty years, the income 
only to be used. Nearly one and one-half millions of the fund 
was in state bonds of Florida and Mississippi which were 
afterwards repudiated and therefore a total loss. Eleven of 
the fourteen surviving trustees met in New York last week. 
when a committee was appointed to report a scheme for the 
entire distribution of the remainder of the fund. It was 
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stated that about $6,000,000 have been expended. ‘The re- 
mainder is probably less than $1,000,000. Of-the eleven mem- 
bers present six are past seventy years of age and two are 
nearly eighty. Those present were Joseph Choate, J. P. Mor- 
san, Granville Winthrop and Bishop Doane of New York; 
Hon. Richard Olney, Dr. Samuel A. Green and Bishop Law- 
vence of Massachusetts; ex-Governor Porter of Tennessee, 
Judge Fenner of Louisiana, Governor Ansel of South Carolina, 
ard Hon. Hoke Smith of Georgia. No other gift so large as 
this had ever been made for like purposes in this country and 
if made a deep impression. The progress in wealth and in 
siving for edu«ation during the last forty years is indicated 
by individual gifts to colleges every year amounting to more 
than a million each; by such bequests as those of the late 
John 8S. Kennedy of New York; by the Carnegie Education 
l'unds, the single gift of $32,000,000 by Mr. Rockefeller to the 
Southern Education Fund and by the proposal by the United 
States Congress to charter a foundation on a single contribu- 
tion from him which may exceed $100,000,000. 


& 


Disenfranchisement of Negroes 


For several years the depriving of negroes by law of the 
tight to vote has been going on in the Southern States un- 
checked. This is in face of what seems to be and certainly 
was intended as an amendment to the constitution of the 
(Inited States forbidding the deprivation or abridgment of 
the right to vote on account of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. This Fifteenth Amendment was adopted by 
the people of the United States forty years ago. Yet no efforts 
hitherto have been successful in bringing a test case before 
the United States Supreme Court, in such a way as to secure 
a direct decision. At last a step has been taken which may 
bring about this result. The United States Circuit Court in 
Baltimore last week handed down a decision awarding dam- 
uges of $5,000 to two negroes who had sued election registers 
for refusing to place their names in the list of voters. The 
registers were acting in accordance with the law of Maryland, 
which requires that persons in that state must have been 
lawful voters in- 1868 or must be descendants of those eligible 
to vote at that time. The decision of the Circuit Court is 
“that the law forbidding the deprivation or abridgment of 
the right to vote on account of race, color or previous condition 
ef servitude being the supreme law, any state law command- 
ing such deprivation or abridgment is nugatory and is not 
to be obeyed by any one; and any one who does enforce it 
«loes so at his own peril and is made liable for any action for 
damages by the simple act of enforcing a void law to the 
injury of the plaintiff in the suit, and no allegation of malice 
need be alleged or proved.” This decision covers the right to 
vote at all public elections, national, state and municipal. 
An appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court, where it would 
seem that a direct decision can hardly be avoided. 


& 


A Comprehensive Spirit 
One of the omens favorable to greater Christian unity is 
the recently demonstrated capacity of the Episcopal Church 
in this country to get together on a vital issue. The action 
taken at Cincinnati favorable to a joint conference of all 
Shristian bodies was prompted quite as much by High as by 
Broad Churchmen, and the former element is well represented 
on the Commission of Twenty-one which is to institute pro- 
ceedings. Moreover, The Living Church, the Milwaukee organ 
ef Wpiscopacy which has always cultivated the soaring type 
of churchmanship, is now in line with this progressive step. 
It was hardly ready the first week after the convention to 
approve it, but on maturer consideration strongly indorsed 
the proposed conference. These are its words: “We are more 
and more impressed with the possibilities of the World Con- 
ference to discuss the Faith and Order of the Church, which 
_is to be called under the auspices of this Church, and is in- 
trusted to the care of an exceptionally able joint commission. 
The plans will be so far-reaching that several years must 
elapse before the consummation of the plan can be reached. 
That is but a trifle in the life of the Church. But far-reaching 
plans alone will be worth while, and these will be carefully 
matured. We gladly and enthusiastically pledge our- own 
support, and we trust the whole Church will do so as unan- 
imously as did the General Convention.” Wide indeed, hith- 
ecto, haye been the cleavages between the various wings of 
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the Episcopal Church, and outsiders have often wondered how 
men, on ‘the one hand, of the type of the late Phillips Brooks, 
and on the other, of Bishop Grafton, could be happy in the 
same ecclesiastical fellowship. But the comprehensiveness of the 
body is to many of its members one of its chief charms. Now 
the question arises whether it can be as comprehensive with 
regard to other bodies. 


& 


The Advantage of Conference 

Unquestionably the two-days’ pre-convention conference at 
Cincinnati of Churchmen of various types concerning issues 
which were to be debated in convention had an immediate and 
powerful effect for peace and progress. Otherwise the debates 
on the floor of both houses on such subjects as the change of 
name, the permissive use of the Revised Version, and the 
joint conference of Christendom might have been extremely 
acrimonious. The discussions, while spirited, were invariably 
courteous in tone, and the net outcome registered an unprece- 
dented degree of harmony. The differing brethren had 
fought out their battles in these preliminary conferences at 
which men spoke more freely than perhaps they would have 
cared to speak in public, with reporters listening. The quiet, 
patient, brotherly conference is going to be a larger factor in 
settling disputes in the church and the world in coming days 
than it ever has been. It has its uses in the local church and 
community as well as on the stage of the world’s life. 


* 


International Y. M. C. A. Convention 


An important outcome of the recent Toronto meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North America was its 
adoption of the principle of the referendum and the local 
initiative. Hereafter any action of the convention may be 
challenged within ninety days, provided ten per cent. of the 
Associations unite in asking that it be made a subject of gen- 
eral consideration. The local groups can also reverse con- 
vention action provided they can obtain ‘fifty-one per cent. of 
the total voting strength of all the Associations. Moreover, 
ten per cent. can at any time initiate discussion of any matter 
bearing upon the welfare of the Association as a whole. This 
action shows a readiness on the part of the organization to 
provide the more distant Associations not usually strongly rep- 
resented at conventions with a chance to express their views. 
The other matter of large general interest concerned the so- 
called “evangelical test.” No one seriously expected that the 
Association this year would change its basis of active meim- 
bership which limits it to members of evangelical churches. 
But many were hoping that‘the Commission of Fifteen ap- 
pointed in Washington three years ago would report a more 
satisfactory definition of the term evangelical than that 
adopted in Portland in 1868. But although this commission 
included in its membership men of national reputation, it has 
never had a meeting with more than five members in attend- 
ance, and only two were at Toronto. They reported a new 
definition of the word “evangelical” even more orthodox than 
“the Portland test.” But it evidently did not satisfy the con- 
vention and the subject was recommitted with instructions to 
report to every Y. M. C. A. at least ninety days before the next 
international convention. Bishop McDowell of Chicago, a 
member of the commission, believes that the Association should 
not insist upon making its own declarations, but considers the 
test of the Federal Council and the Y. W. C. A. a good one 
for the Association to adopt. 

The convention was a spirited and constructive one, with 
brilliant addresses from men like Hditor Macdonald of the 
Toronto Globe, and reports of remarkable progress during the 
last decade. The membership in North America has made a 
growth of ninety-four per cent., and is now close to half a 
million, while the number of Associations is 2,017 as against 
1,489 in 1900. 

* 


The Field of Sport . 

Most of those who glance over the pages of the daily 
paper which reports sports and amusements have little con- 
ception of the place these occupy in our American life. 
Aeroplane, automobile and horse racing, balloon flights, base- 
ball, football and other contests hold a large part of the atten- 
tion of millions of people. More than 3,000 patents have 
already been issued on airships and inventions for improving 
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them. The United States Patent Office receives on an average 
ninety applications a day for such patents. The two greatest 
baseball leagues report nearly 9,000,000 paid admissions to 
their games during the season just closed. There are also 
about fifty minor leagues in the country, each one including 
eight clubs, and each club plays 150 games during the season. 
It is estimated that the attendance on these games this year, 
together with those of the two major leagues, aggregated not 
less than 33,000,000, with admission fees of about $11,000,000. 
The larger cities have baseball fields which have cost several 
millions of dollars. The football season, now at its height, 
is a brief one. Those who see danger in it of absorbing pub- 
lic attention in too great a degree for the national health 
and sanity should remember that it is one of the minor sports 
so far as general interests are concerned. 


* 


A Gallery of Misfits 


QWach state in the Union has been invited and authorized 
to place in the Hall of Statuary of the Capitol at Washington 
statues of two men whom its citizens honor as their worthiest 
representatives. The collection, as yet incomplete, includes 
figures of, various sizes and various degrees of merit. The 
characters of those represented are in various degrees of 
esteem in different sections of the country. For example, 
Virginia has placed in the gallery statues of George Washing- 
ton and Robert H. Lee. There were strong protests against the 
admission of the latter, and now there is an intimation that 
Kansas may contribute a statue of John Brown of Osawata- 
mie, as it has the right to do. Some Virginians in view of that 
possibility are advocating the removal of the statues of their 
state to Richmonac. In view of these conditions, our national 
pantheon has been labeled “a gallery of misfits,” and the title 
is likely to stick. Perhaps it would not be regretted if some 
of the states should withdraw the statues of their great men 
until a National Art Commission shall be empowered to regu- 
late the size and quality of statues admitted into the Hall, 
with an act of approval by Congress of the worthiness of those 
represented as heroes of American history. 


& 


Generous Provision for Aging Ministers 

If every state body had in its membership a man as gener- 
ous and far-sighted and wealthy as the late Daniel S. Ford, 
proprietor of the Youths’ Companion, it might be possible for 
it to do for it what the conference of Baptist ministers in 
Massachusetts has just undertaken. When he died he gave 
them a fund of $200,000, which with interest and other gifts 
now amounts to $262,000. The Conference is thus enabled to 
launch a retirement fund by means of which ministers who 
have reached sixty-two years of age will receive a sum annu- 
ally proportionate to their length of service in thestate. Appli- 
cants must have served at least ten years in successive pas- 
torates within the state, or have had pastoral relations to 
churches in the state covering a period of not less than fifteen 
years. The fund will also be available on the same terms for 
men in the service of the state and local Baptist missionary 
societies. The significant and unusual element in the action 
is that the fund will be available to all ministers who meet 
the conditions. It will doubtless be drawn upon by men not 
in actual want, but who having served the churches well but 
often on meager salaries will consider themselves entitled to 
their portion of the fund. The purely charitable element is 
thus kept in the background and the beneficiaries will not con- 
sider themselves objects of compassion on the part of the 
churches any more than do the Scotch ministers who receive 
from their central fund a certain fixed amount year by year. 
The Conference has appointed a strong committee to put the 
scheme in operation and will appeal to the churches to in- 
crease the fund in order that it may be sufficient for the de- 
mands surely to be made upon it. All honor to our Baptist 
brethren for thus grappling with the problem by no means 
fully solved in any of the denominations! But back of this 
problem lies the greater one of a just and sufficient compen- 
sation to the minister before he gets to be sixty-two years of 
age. 


& 


Lord Morley’s Retirement 
Obituaries for John Morley are not yet in order; and we 


trust will not be for some time. But his relinquishment of his 
important position of Secretary of State for India leads the 
press of two continents to comment on his long and varied 
political career now apparently nearing an end on account of 
the infirmities of advancing years. Pleasant reading for him, 
indeed, must be the appreciative utterances of journals of all 
schools. He has not, it is true, in his administration of Indian 
affairs, satisfied the radical element in England. Those who, 
judging from his sympathy as a Gladstonian with home rule 
in England, expected that he would make large concessions to 
native sentiment in India have been disappointed. THe has 
pursued in the main the policy of opportunism, but at the 
same time secured the passing of what is known as the New 
Council’s Act. It makes a native a member of the Viceroy’s 
executive council at Calcutta, and in other particulars in- 
creases native participation in government. But Lord Morley 
has set his face as vigorously against bomb throwing and 
other forms of sedition, as has any of his predecessors in 
office. All in all, for more than a quarter of a century he has 
been a fine example of the scholar in politics. The intimate 
friend and chosen biographer of Gladstone, he more than 
almost any other man in English life today continues the 
traditions and stands for the ideals associated with the great 
Commoner. It is to be hoped that now, freed from political 
responsibilities other than the not burdensome ones involved 
in being a member of the House of Lords, Mr. Morley will 
make further valuable contributions to the literature of his 
time. 


we \ 
The Overturn in France , 


Prime Minister M. Briand has won the victory in his 
contest with the leaders of the railway strike whose prog- 
ress we chronicled last week. His cabinet has resigned, and 
he‘has formed a new ministry, including some of the former 
members, though with the loss of two or three valuable men, 
especially M. Millerand, the Minister of Public Works. His 
advocacy of compulsory arbitration, to be applied in all future 
legislation concerning the relation of the state to industry, 
placed him in hopeless opposition to M. Briand, who does not 
believe that present conditions make such arbitration possible. 
Most interesting to us in this struggle is the fact that 
M. Briand was formerly a radical Socialist and a leading 
contributor to the Paris Humanité. In its columns he 
denounced the former premier, M. Waldeck Rousseau, for 
threatening to do what he has just done successfully— 
treated. the general strike as a conspiracy against the state. 
This action and the present attitude of M. Briand offer a con- 
spicuous illustration of the changes which political theorists 
often pass through when they have placed on them the 
responsibilities of government. Of course his former fellow- 
socialists denounce him as a traitor. The Humanité warns 
him that far more serious problems are before him than the 
railway strike, and that he will have to face them soon. 


* 


The Situation in Southwest Europe 


France, Spain and Portugal are closely related in history, 
race and religion, though each has its own language. Forces 
are active in all three countries which may at any moment 
break out in revolution. France has now tried the experi- 


ment of a republican form of government for a whole genera- ° 


tion with greater success than was expected. But hostility 
between classes is growing. M. Briand declared to the Depu- 
ties recently that the Government was confronted with an 
anarchical conspiracy designed to ruin the country. The 
recent railway strike was not merely an effort of employees 
for higher wages and less work, it was a manifestation of a 
movement to gain control of the state. The government in 
Spain is constantly dispatching troops from one province to 
another to check disorder and prevent outbreaks which fail 
because no leader has arisen thus far who can unite the dis- 
contented classes. The almost bloodless revolution in Portugal 
has surprised the world, yet it is too soon to pass judgment 
on the outcome of it. The chief encouragement seems to be 
that the government has passed into the hands of honest and 
patriotic men. What they will be able to do in meeting the 
practical problems of reorganizing the nation remains to be 
seen. 


12 November 1910 


12 November 1910 


_ The Situation in Portugal . 


It has astonished Hurope that Portugal, the most medieval 
‘of the Latin states, should suddenly by an accomplished revo- 
lution become a republic. Can a people for the most part 
ignorant of and indifferent to the public affairs of their own 
country suddenly rise up and, taking the government into 
their own hands, carry it on successfully? The Ohristian 
Commonwealth has an instructive interview with the very 
Rey. Dr. Moses Gaster answering this question. Dr. Gaster 
is the Chief Rabbi of the Portuguese and Spanish Jews in 
London. He reminds us that these peoples are of the Latin 
race, and that their political and religious ideas are widely 
different from those of the Teuton or Anglo-Saxon. Three 
factors, he says, must be taken into account in order to under- 
stand the present situation—the Latin temperament, the hith- 
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with its rank oppression of the common people and their gross 
ignorance, and the civil government under its control, which 
has been politically and economically decaying for more than 
two centuries. He says: ‘The example of France is exercising 
a deep influence upon the whole political development of Latin 
Hurope. The republican idea which France adopted so seri- 
ously at the end of the eighteenth century is to many of these 
nations the panacea. That, they think, is the final remedy 
for all the evils which in reality, of course, are due to the 
whole historical and religious development of the nation.” But 
Dr. Gaster sees little assurance of stability in the new govern- 
ment. While he does not question the sincerity of the lead- 
ers, he thinks that much cleverer men than they are using 
them for selfish and sinister purposes, and that “the real poli- 
tician will soon come on the scene, and we shall have the old 


erto unchallenged supremacy of the Roman Catholie Church, 


As this issue of The Congregationalist 
goes to press the country is waiting in sus- 
pense to know the results of the elections. 
When it comes into the hands of. our sub- 
scribers they will already know the results. 
Therefore we refrain from guessing at them 
or commenting on our guesses. 


The president of the Minneapolis Board 
of Education is arranging for the setting up 
of moving picture machines in public school 
buildings with assembly halls. Industrial 
and geographical pictures are to be shown, 
with lectures by the teachers. ‘There are 
large edueative possibilities before this new 
invention both for schools and churches. 


A peasant gir. from Hungary was re- 
cently asked in a letter from a friend at 
home if she was happy in America. Her 
reply broadly illustrates the difference be- 
tween the treatment of women in this and 
in other countries. She wrote that she was 
happy because now, instead of being obliged 
to kiss the hands of other people, they 
kissed hers. 


“T sometimes think that the smoking flax 
of our denominational life is just ready to 
flame,” so writes a man who for many 
years, in different parts of the country, has 
rendered noble service to Congregational- 
ism, both in the ranks and in positions of 
leadership. He is far from being alone in 
his feeling that our golden age is not in the 
past. 


The public school teachers of Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, have become union- 
ized. ‘Twelve hundred of them, says the 
New York Sun, have decided to join the 
America Federation of Labor. They want 
better conditions and higher wages and hope 
to get these through organization. What 
reason is there against ministers joining the 
Federation for these purposes which does 
not apply to teachers? 


To Hon. Seth Low of New York, we are 
indebted for one of the most striking epi- 
grams concerning aggressive modern Chris- 
tianity. He says that he went to the Edin- 
burgh missionary convention thinking that 
foreign missions were a pious enterprise, 
and he came away convinced that they are 
a world force. When a similar change of 
heart affects the entire body of Christian 
believers we shall see some mighty strides 
forward. 


The persistence of Nonconformists in 
England is illustrated by the announcement 
that ninety passive resisters in Leicester 


game over again.” 


Editorial In Brief 


recently were before the court for the 
twenty-ninth time because of their refusal 
to pay the portion of their taxes applied to 
the support of sectarian schools. It was 
stated that they had been forced to pay 
over $6,000 more than if the Act had been 
administered in that city as it has been 
in many other places. 


It seems so short a time since we were 
asking for home missionary money to plant 
churches and Sunday Schools in the rap- 
idly growing state of Iowa. And now the 
census shows that it has hardly held its 
own in population for the last ten years. 
But the work of home missions was well 
done when it was most needed, in which 
men trained at Andover had a large and 
noble part. Now Iowa is giving for mis- 
sions to newer states at home and to work 
in foreign lands. 


In a recent issue we credited a brief poet- 
ical selection to Shakespeare instead of to 
Young’s Night Thoughts, as we should have 
done. We dislike to make such mistakes, 
but our chagrin this time is tempered some- 
what because the blunder has been the means 
of proving to us how carefully our columns 
are read, as well as the genuine literary 
knowledge of our readers. A number of let- 
ters and post cards have pointed out the 
error and expressed a flattering surprise that 
it should have occurred in T'he Congregation- 
alist. 


Not the least of many praiseworthy qual- 
ities in the character of Julia Ward Howe 
was her stanch belief in the church. She 
was a regular attendant at the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston, and a friend tells 
us that he recalls her appearance there one 
rainy Sunday morning last spring when she 
had to be helped from her carriage to her 
seat in the auditorium. Certainly she was 
no “fair weather Christian,’ nor did she 
alter her churchgoing practices when away 
from Boston at her summer home. ‘This 
last season she attended every Sunday, often 
driving five miles in order to be present. 


The coming leaders in’ education are 
women, according to the signs of the times. 
The election of Miss Ella Flagg Young of 
Chicago to the presidency of the National 
Education Association called forth a great 
deal of comment, as the first instance in the 
history of that body in which a woman was 
Chosen president. The British National 
Union of Teachers has elected a woman 
vice president, the National Federation of 
Assistant Teachers has a woman president, 
and now the London Teachers’ Association 
for the first time in its history has chosen 


“Nothing is final with the Latin peoples.” 


a woman vice president, who will be pres- 
ident next year. 


The Mormon church through the presi- 
dent of its twelve Apostles has received a 
new revelation forbidding polygamy. It has 
seemed to us for some time that such a rey- 
elation would. be valuable to the Mormon 
church and that its leaders would seek it. 
Apostle Lyman says it is “quite as binding 
as any written revelation.” He declares 
that “This skulduggery must cease. Some 
men and women have got into the fashion of 
having visions and dreams about this, but 
fet me assure you that all such manifesta- 
tions come from the devil.”’ That is in sub- 
stance what we have regarded as a genuine 
revelation on this subject, and if Mormons 
accept it, they will be treated as decent 
American citizens. 


English papers run greater risks than 
ours in reporting news and expressing opin- 
ions on it. The editor of the London Daily 
Chronicle, for. reporting an alleged - confes- 
sion of Dr. Crippen, now the convicted 
murderer of his wife, and the discovery of 
his purchase of poison—since confirmed— 
was fined $1,000 and costs, the judge de- 
claring that the Court is determined that 
“trial by newspaper should not be substi- 
tuted for trial by jury.” Two editors of 
the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph were fined 
$500 for publishing a contributed article 
referring to Crippen’s guilt as a fact before 
he was convicted. London Truth on a jury 
trial has been sentenced to pay $3,700 dam- 
ages for disparaging comments on a firm of 
bookmakers, that is, of persons recording 
gambling bets, though the judge admitted 
that their business is illegal. 


Good luck to the reconstructed Boston 
Herald! Financially it has been in the 
deep seas for some time, but it has now been 
acquired by substantial financial interests 
which have conferred their voting power 
upon a board of five trustees among whom 
are ex-Secretary Richard Olney, Henry Lee 
Higginson and John H. Holmes, a former 
editor and owner. They have made the 
working head of the paper one of the ablest 
and most high-minded journalists in Amer- 
ica, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, so many years 
connected with the TJ'ranscript. The many 
friends of George P. Morris, formerly as- 
sociate editor of The Congregationalist, will 
be glad to know that he continues under the 
new régime as a leading editorial writer. 
The number of satisfactory morning news- 
papers in Boston is not so large that there 
will not be a place and a welcome for a 
paper which will carry out its professed 
intentions: and prove to be “clean, whole- 
some and progressive.” 
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In the Congregational Circle 


The Commission of Nineteen of the Na- 
tional Council has chosen these officers and 
committees: Pres. Frank K. Sanders of 
Kansas, chairman. Rev. William E. Barton 
of Illinois, secretary. 

Committee for the Nomination of a Sec- 
retary of the National Council: Pres. C. S. 
Nash of California, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey 
ef Ohio, Prof. Williston Walker of Con- 
necticut. 

Committee on the Relations of the Coun- 
cil to the Societies: Rev. C. S. Mills of 
Missouri, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter of Con- 
necticut, Dr. Lucien C. Warner of New 
York. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion for the National Council: Rey William 
BH. Barton of Ilinois, Samuel B. Capen of 
Massachusetts, Rey. Raymond Calkins of 
Maine. 

The commission is to meet in Chicago on 
Tuesday, Dec. 18. It is expected that the 
three committees will bring in reports at 
this time, and that the commission will re- 
main in session for several days, giving care- 
ful. consideration to the matters committed 


to it. 
x o* 


* 


Look out for the assistant moderators of 
the National Council. We say this not as 
a warning, but as an announcement, for the 
last National Council unanimously recom- 
mended that to the assistant moderators as 
well as to the moderator himself a work of 
representing the Council before the churches 
be committed. Both are good men to visit 
churches, conferences and clubs, and we 
shall be surprised if they do not have more 
invitations than they can accept. Prof. 
Charles 8. Nash of Pacific Seminary already 
goes about as his auties permit among the 
churches on the Coast, and they will wel- 
come him now even more cordially because 
he comes clothed with a certain representa- 
tive character. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the 
first assistant moderator, having been ap- 
pointed to preach the American Board ser- 
mon at Milwaukee next October, will not 
return to China until after that meeting, 
and he will be available for this larger sery- 
ice. Despite the fact that he has spent most 
of his life in China he is deeply interested 
in home missionary problems in America, 
and hopes to visit many parts of the coun- 
try during the coming year. He is specially 
qualified to emphasize the real unity of the 
diversified aspects of all our common work, 
and he believes that such emphasis is es- 
pecially necessary now in order to lead up 
to a wider world unity by and by. 

+e 
4 


One of the best summaries of our recent 
Boston meetings is furnished the London 
Christian World by Rev. A. M. Gardiner, 
general secretary of The World in Boston. 
Having attended many assemblies of the 
Congregational Union of MHngland and Wales 
he was prepared to point some sharp con- 
trasts and differences, but, on the whole, he 
was impressed chiefly with the likenesses 
between our meetings and those in England. 
He does not hesitate to call the formal wel- 
coming meeting a sorry failure, ill-planned 
and ill-attended, and thinks the speeches 
throughout the ten days were, as a whole, 
heavier, more vehement and less lightened 
with humor than is usual in England. He 
compliments Moderator Boynton by saying 
that he reminded him of the way in which 
Chairman Silvester Horne of the HEnglish 
Union has handled delicate situations. Mr. 
Gardiner’s vein of quiet humor crops out in 
this paragraph: “I have hardly heard a 
speech this week which was not an echo of 
things repeatedly said in Britain. They 
are said, too, in the same way and sometimes 
in almost the same.words. One speaker in- 
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sisted that if every person in the meeting 


would win the interest of several others the 
cause represented would receive a number of 
additional adherents. And several an- 
nounced that if every Congregational church 
member would give so much each week to 
the American Board, its coffers would be 
filled to overflowing. Which statements 
brook no contradiction and remind one de- 
lightfully of home.” 
oe % 
ok 


That strong trio of Congregational work- 
ers, Dr. B. S. Winchester, Miss Margaret 
Slattery and Prof. BH. P. St. John, are put- 
ting themselves at the sérvice of the churches 
desiring to make more of their function of 
religious education. To that end, as far as 
their strength and other duties permit, they 
are responding to requests for addresses, and 
will from time to time hold special insti- 
tutes at central points for Sunday school 
workers. These will be under the auspices 
of local Congregational churches, but their 
advantages will not be limited to members 
of our own denomination only. Such an 
institute was held at Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 
31—Ney, 1, five sessions being devoted to 
various aspects of religious education, par- 
ticularly through the Sunday school as the 
instrument. It is reported more fully on 
another page. The effort through these in- 
stitutes will be to induce as many agencies 
as possible in the vicinity to co-operate for 
the improvement of the Sunday school. In 
addition a conference between parents and 
Sunday school workers will help to a mutual 
understanding. It is good to note that men 
and women from the colleges are also being 
enlisted in this forward movement. 

* O% 


* 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
Brooklyn Church Hxtension Society it was 
found that the $30,000 necessary to secure 
the pledges in the $40,000 Extension cam- 
paign has been secured, and it was voted 
to call in at once the pledges, as soon as 
the cash is in hand, the division of the 
money among the churches, to be benefic- 
iaries will be begun. The campaign is one 
of the greatest undertakings that Brooklyn 
Congregationalism has ever attempted, and 
the success that has been attained is due 
especially to the tireless efforts of Dr. A. 
J. Lyman, who has been chairman of the 
committee and to whose unselfish consecra- 
tion every Congregationalist in Brooklyn 
will bear witness. If the fund can be car- 
ried to the desired goal of $40,000, it will 
establish several of our smaller churches on 
a firm foundation and will give us in the 
Flatbush section the most splendid oppor- 
tunity that has been before our churches for 
more than a_ generation. Congregational 
fellowship in Brooklyn has been interpreted 
by our large-hearted leaders of the present 
day to mean sacrifice by some for the life 
of the whole. ‘The spirit of Dr. Storrs has 
descended on a dozen men. 

* * 
oo 

At the New York City Association it was 
announced that the New York Congrega- 
tional Home for the Aged had secured the 
accommodations for which it has long: been 
seeking. Two houses have been leased 
at the corner of Gates Avenue and Cam- 
bridge Place. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation to the group of devoted women 


who have persistently labored in behalf 
of this cause that their efforts have at 
last been crowned with suecess. A_ suffi- 


cient endowment was secured some time ago 
to warrant the beginning of the enterprise, 
but it has been a Jong and arduous search to 
find a suitable place. The running expenses 
of the Home for the first year have been 
carefully estimated, and it will now be the 
duty of our churches and individuals in the 
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borough of Brooklyn to give this Home the 
support that is due. The need of such an 
institution is clearly demonstrated by ‘the 
fact that already the managers have re- 
ceived applications from a score of people 
for residence there. It has often seemed to 
those most interested in the project that the © 
response of our churches to their appeal 
has been unwarrantably slow, but it is felt 
an evidence of the new fellowship’ that suc- 
cess has finally been achieved. 


Personalia 


The London Christian World thinks the 
great feature of the National Council in 
Boston was the success of Dr. Boynton as 
moderator. It. says he is like Silvester 
Horne in having “the same dauntless, chiv- 
alrous spirit, and a similar power of exhil- 
arating and rousing great assemblies.” It 
is expected that Mr. Horne will preach in 


Dr. Boynton’s church in Brooklyn next 
summer. 
Current Literature has an article on 


The Stealthy Goodness of Murray Crane. 
which is a remarkable eulogy of our junior 
Massachusetts senator. Very rarely has a 
leader active in political affairs won the 
confidence of all parties to such an extent 
as he has. Of a retiring disposition, mak- 
ing no public speeches, he yet is relied on 
to manage the most difficult situations, and 
it is generally agreed that he wields his 
great influence wisely for the public wel- 
fare. 


Suffering humanity owes much to an old 
man by the name of Jean Henri Dunant. 
who died in a Swiss hospice on Lake Geneva 
the other day. He was the founder of the 
international Red Cross, and it was his book 
depicting the horrors of the war between 
Austria and France, especially the terrible 
scenes after the battle of Solferino that 


touched many hearts and led on to legisla- 


tion which makes the wounded and their 
helpers non-combatants in the eyes of inter- 
national law. He devoted so much of his 
wealth to active relief on the field and to the 
propagation of his ideas that he had to re- 
ceive the bounty of the wealthy. In 1901 
the Nobel Prize was awarded to him, and 
his later years thus made more comfortable. 
His name deserves to be close to that of 
Florence Nightingale on the shining list of 
those “who love their fellowmen.” 


The latest Scotchman to be wanted on the 
American side of the Atlantic is Hdinburgh’s 
leading preacher, Dr. John Kelman of Free 
St. George’s. He has been invited to the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal. The students, to say nothing of 
the townspeople, would miss the man who, 
more than any other HWdinburgh preacher, 
has continued Henry Drummond’s specia) 
ministry to thoughtful young people in the 
Scoteh capital. Though Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, the senior pastor, still appears in 
the pulpit Sunday mornings, Dr. Kelman 
has come naturally to be the leader in Free 
St. George’s, one of the most powerful Pres- 
byterian churches in the world, thronged 
every Sunday with appreciative hearers. 
While we should much like to have him as 
a neighbor, we can hardly hope that he will 
be lured from his present charge. 


The biggest, the most comprehensive term 
in any language is the designation Servant. 
We are here to serve. Many people recog- 
nize this elemental responsibility, but shift 
or evade it or soon tire and join the brigade 
of quitters. The modern church has an over- 
plus of mildewed saints who have come in 
the back door and allowed their one talent 
to rust out.—Central Church, Philadelphia 
(Rev. OC. L. Kloss). 
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m Farmer: and a Gentleman »found a rarer, choicer spirit, a more high- 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The world has an increasing number of 
gentleman farmers, They buy up old hold- 


ings, rear expensive mansions and stables,’ 


raise their fancy cattle and blooded horses 
usually without much manual toil on their 
own part, sometimes, but not always, to 
the advantage of the communities in which 
they have chosen to take up their abode. 

' It is not of such a person of whom I 
would speak, but of a plain, every-day, 
hhard-handed, hard-working man, who was 
laid to rest the other day on a wind-swept 
hilltop, while the bright autumnal sunshine 
streamed down upon the heaps of flowers 
-yent from far and near to bear witness to 
the love which old and young, rich and poor, 
children and even toddling babies felt for 
him. 

To be sure, the city papers devoted only 
a brief paragraph to the announcement of 
his sudden death and, as the world looks 
at human life, his was, indeed, a narrow 
sphere and a humble calling. Its influence 
_ was apparently limited by the dozen houses 
which made up the ‘Center,’ but he not 
only played the part of gentleman and 
Christian from one year’s end to the other, 
but glorified the vocation of farmer. 

A plain New Pngland farmer might per- 
haps be dismissed with simply the customary 
obituary paragraph, but at a time when the 
ery is “back to the farm,” and young men 
are being encouraged to invest their lives 
in the rural development of New Wngland, 
it is worth while to mark one whose entire 
life of sixty-one years was spent on the 
farm which his fathers for three generations 
back had bequeathed him, and who found 
in the career of a farmer ample opportunity 
for personal, intellectual and moral growth, 
and. for the service of the community and 
the state. 

This man was, in many respects, the first 
citizen of his town, and now that he has 
gone, it feels as a great city would if one of 
its most substantial and respected citizens 
had suddenly died. It has been pitiful to 
see the distress in the faces of old and 
young alike as they have met one another 
and said: “How we shall miss him.” ‘How 
shall we ever get along without him?” 

It was not simply because they had lost 
one who had served them ably and faithfully 
as selectman, assessor, overseer of the poor, 
school committeeman and representative in 
the Legislature, one who initiated and co-op- 
erated with many a movement looking toward 
town betterment, but there was an even 
more personal sorrow arising from remem- 
brance of his little kindnesses to all sorts 
and conditions of people. His pleasant 
homestead and his broad acres, close to the 
highway, invited the wayfarer to stop for 
refreshment and _ fellowship. Few went 
away empty handed, for it was this man’s 
nature to share the fruits of his fields, to 
pass along the good story and the joke, to 
hearten with his smile and hand shake the 
weary and the discouraged. 

‘Through this high-minded service of the 
community and this constant outgo of help 
and cheer, this plain farmer grew, both in 
mind and in spirit. Though he had never 
aad a college education, nor traveled far 
from his birthplace, he was a true citizen 
of the world, aware of the movement of 
thought in many oircles, interested in the 
‘welfare of the state and the nation. Though 
he toiled with his hands from early morning 
till late at night, his spirit was quickly re- 
sponsive te all wholesome and beautiful 
things in God’s world, in literature and in 
human life. I have seen him look up from 
his plow admiringly at the sunset. I have 
found him ef a Sunday afternoon reading 
his Whittier. 

I have been about the world a little and 
met many types of men, but I have never 


minded citizen, a kinder neighbor, a more 
loyal friend. In such men as he, who are 
still to be found here and'there in the scat- 
tered hamlets of New England, and who 
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are a beacon light to the rising generation, 
in such men as_he, quite as much as in the 
big bankers and merchant princes of our 
cities, lies the hope for the future of our 
country. 


Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


Talk the Church Up 


The juniper tree utterances of a religious 
leader are pretty certain to be caught up by 
men with good lungs, and shouted from the 
housetop. Even Hlijah in the desert could 
not moan out his lugubrious lamentations 
without the wind snatching his doleful sylla- 
bles and blowing them into the ears of all 
succeeding generations. If a minister of the 
gospel in a gloomy mood today suggests that 
the Christian Church is decadent, his sug- 
gestion is seized with alacrity as first-class 
copy. If he intimates that Protestantism is 
passing, the inference is that it is passing 
toward extinction, and the intimation and 
inference are worked into headlines in a 
thousand papers. If he declares that organ- 
ized Christianity is dead or dying, his words 
take precedence over every other form of 
news. 

Why is this? Is it because juniper tree 
deliverances from a prophet of the Lord are 
an anomalous and surprising thing, striking 
the mind of the reporter as something sen- 
sational and capable of creating even in 
jaded nerves a thrill? Or is it because there 
is something in the human heart which 
revels in dark tales of coming doom, and 
exults in the threatened overthrow of insti- 
tutions once deemed eternal? We only know 
that for a long time these pessimistic utter- 
ances have been floating in the air, and like 
other poison germs they breed distempers 
which cause a deal of trouble. 


“* % 


a 


It is doubtful whether it is a part of a 
minister’s duty to bawl often on public oc- 
easions the blunders and defects of the 
church. Even a dog does not grow better 
under continual cuffing and kicking, and 
there is reason to fear that the church will 
not grow in spiritual stature or Christlike- 
ness of disposition if subjected to the ordeal 
of a perpetual castigation from the men who 
have been appointed to create under ‘the 
ribs of death a heart filled with courage and 
cheer. 

It was a fortunate thing, therefore, when 
the other day at the dedication of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York City, a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit orator from London made 
us realize how unfortunate all such talk is. 
He held up before the eyes of the multitude 
one of the most recent despondent sayings of 


The Lesson of Life 


“Tife,’ said a courageous soul, nearing 
the end of a beautiful career—‘‘life resolves 
itself finally into just what you can make 
of yourself. It has really very little to do 
with conditions or events.’ This saying 
carried the more weight with those who 
heard it because it came from one who, 
despite continual outer thwartings, spread 
sunshine and courage incalculable wherever 
she came. Not what she could get out of 
life, but what she could put into it, con- 
cerned her—and the measure of what she 
found te add to mere living brimmed over. 

There is yet another rule of great value 
to apply to life when it seems mest difficult. 
It is to give good measure of all desira- 


a discouraged Protestant bishop, and con- 
trasted it with the glowing language which 
Rome puts into the mouth of all her priests. 
On the dark fabric of the bishop’s sigh the 
orator embroidered sentences like these: 
“Try to restrain the growth of the church. 
You may do it when you have held up the 
falls of Niagara, when with an extinguisher 
you have quenched the forest fire; when, my 
brethren, with a little shovel you have flung 
back the mountain avalanche. She goes on 
forever and ever, with the charmed life, not 
of the fabulous talisman, but of the glowing 
promise of her founder. Not even the gates 
of hell can prevail against her.’ 

This has the genuine New Testament ring, 
and the dismal view of the gloomy Protes- 
tant will be preserved for the inspection of 
future generations like a dead fly in the 
amber of the Catholic’s glowing speech. 

* * 
* 


A Protestant clergyman of England visit- 
ing our country a few years ago, told a com- 
pany of theological students in New England 
of an early experience of his in Milan, where 
in the great Cathedral he had seen a vast 
multitude swayed by the eloquence of a 
friar preaching-on the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church. The Englishman said 
that he went from Italy to England, asking 
why all Protestant ministers do not preach 
as fervently on the Church of Christ as 
Roman Catholic friars. He started the 
question in the mind of every student who 
heard him. 

It is a good question to ponder. Why do 
not we Protestant ministers preach more 
frequently and more glowingly about the 
church? We believe it is Christ’s body. 
We are members of it. We are knit into 
his body, blood of his blood, flesh of his 
flesh, bone of his bone, spirit of his spirit. 
To us it is One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. 
In it Christ lives and through it he works. 
Stained it is, and blemished, but over the 
top of the church actual there hovers to the 
eye of the Believer, the glowing form of a 
church which is yet to be, a glorious church 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. 

Coventry Patmore was right when he said 
that to its contemporaries Christianity al- 
ways seems to be in a state of decadence. It 
is well, therefore, to repeat often to our- 
selves and to say to others, “The gates of 
Hades shall not- prevail against it.” 


ble things, and demand but little. Modest 
demands—social, financial, domestic—help 
to solve the problem of content. Do you 
chance to remember the final paragraph in 
Tolstoi’s “Anna Karénina? Levin, who 
records it, had found it difficult to supply 
himself with a reason for being; and, after 
thought, study and experience, he gives us 
this solution: “My inner life has won its 
liberty; it will no longer be at the mercy 
of events, and every minute of my existence 
will have a meaning sure and profound, 
which it will be in my power to impress 
upon every single one of my actions—that 
of being good.’ If these words seat down 
here sound trite and ehildish, read in con- 
nection with the whole great novel they 
have profound value.—Herper’s Weekly. 
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Christianity Triumphing in the World 


_A Layman’s Hopeful View of the Modern Situation 


(An Hssay in Two Chapters) 
Il; 


You eannot follow the course of history, 
or profoundly observe the modern world, 
without perceiving that ever since the dawn 
of Christianity a new and gentle Spirit has 
accompanied mankind and that the victory 
is Christ’s. Here and there evil organizes 
itself and fills its local habitation with the 
deviltries and abominations of a logical 
materialism, but the public opinion of 
Europe and America is Christianity, and 
the heart of the world is Christ’s. If you 
would enlarge your vision, look away from 
empty pews to the homes of men, and con- 
sider the exhortation, “Be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.” 


A TORRENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


The truth is a great torrent of Chris- 
tianity is pouring through the whole earth 
and watering all the fields of human action. 
Men are conscious, as never before in the 
history of the world, of moral responsi- 
bility. The attitude of the employer to the 
employed is unthinkably different from the 
days before Christ and from the conditions 
which even now exist in lands where the 
Church has not yet carried the lamp of his 
illumination. All these modern schemes of 
profit-sharing, healthy conditions of labor, 
shorter hours, fairer wages and increased 
opportunities for rational happiness, have 
their rise in Christianity, and are the most 
faithfully developed where the Christian 
spirit is strongest. The great fortunes 
devoted by single individuals to public bene- 
fits are signs of the progress of the Chris- 
tian idea. The lovingkindness which now 
marks, our administration of the Poor-law 
witnesses to a deeper religious consciousness 
than was known to the framers of that 
law. The existence of insurance offices 
testifies to a religious self-sacrifice on the 
part of parents for the sake of their chil- 
dren. 

Anxiety concerning national education, 
even if we omit to consider the vast and 
extending work of our’Sunday schools, is 
testimony to the Christ idea of moral re- 
sponsibility. Recent referms of our prison 
system witness almost more eloquently than 
anything else to the dominion and increas- 
ing dominion of the Christian spirit. In 
such startling reforms of our prison system 
as have just been proposed one can see the 
working of the national conscience, and the 
whole of these humane reforms have their 
inspiration in the arresting and gracious 
words, “I was in prison, and ye came unto 
Me.” 

A QUICKENED NATIONAL CONSCIENCE 


No longer is any man, however base and 
however hardened, regarded only as an 
object for punishment. The national con- 
science believes in the possibility of regen- 
eration. The state itself is to perform the 
Christlike task of appealing to the higher 
self which exists in every man. The old 
callousness to suffering, the old pessimism 
regarding the bad, the old indifference to 
the needs of others, the old selfishness which 
made struggle for existence the law of life 
and the excuse for every form of brutality 
—these ideas, existing still in the individual 
mind, are dead and powerless as regards 
the national conscience. 

And if some of the reformers express bit- 
terness towards the Church of Christ, if 
they declare that they are carrying their 
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reforms against the opposition: of Christian 
people, and if they assert that nothing in 
Christianity inspires them or upholds them, 
but that everything they do and strive to do 
is dictated solely by the gospel of humanity, 
none the less are they doing the work of 
Christ—“‘Lord, when saw we thée an hun- 
gred and fed thee?’’—and all the more must 
the Church claim them for her true children. 

Indeed, it is on this ground that the min- 
isters of Christ can most firmly stand, and 
it is from ‘hence that they can most unan- 
swerably challenge the gospel of material- 
ism. For the moral conscience which these 
reformers obey, unless it have a religious 
sanction, is entirely irrational in the midst 
of obvious natural laws. I have never met 
an agnostic democrat who could tell me, 
when pressed for the ultimate reason, why 
he gives his life to the work of democracy. 
It is logical to work for the happiness of 
others if their unhappiness causes you dis- 
tress; but what is the logical answer when 
one asks, Why does the unhappiness of other 


people distress you? 


In all nature there is no excuse for altru- 
ism; in all nature there is no gospel of hu- 
manity; in all nature there is no whisper 
of an ideal, no hint of a heaven. But in 
the religion of Christ, denied and rejected 
as it seems, there is everything the reformer 
seeks and a complete harmony with the 
purest ambitions of his soul. It is the reli- 
gion of moral and spiritual evolution. 

The moral conscience existed before Chris- 
tianity ; it existed when man ceased to be an 
animal and began his evolution towards 
God; but it was created by the religious 
idea, and it has been educated and developed 
to its present fineness of perception by the 
Spirit of Christ. No man can think that 
this moral conscience would have obtained 
its power over the human race if in earth’s 
earliest ages the theory of struggle for ex- 
istence had been understood as the law of 
life, and if the idea of a God had never been 
realized. And no man can honorably declare 
that the Christian religion has not immensely 
fortified the motions of this mysterious agent 
in human life and placed it on the pinnacle 
of supreme authority. It is to the conscience 
of a people, and not to its appetites or self- 
interest, that the great poets and statesmen 
make their appeal. 

A little reflection forces upon the mind 
this central truth, that conscience cannot 
exist without the religious sanction. Mate- 
rialism may justify policemen, but it cannot 
justify martyrs. Materialism may explain 
charity, but it cannot explain self-sacrifice. 
Every act of unselfishness is a witness to 
God. And the power and supremacy of con- 
science—everywhere visible in Hurope—is 
the triumph of Christ. ; 


CULTIVATE OPTIMISM 


The best way,. then, to dispel the present 
anxiety among the churches is for the lead- 
ers of religious thought to abandon pessi- 
mism and to cultivate the Divine optimism 
of Christianity. This they can best do by 
observing the Spirit of Christ in its opera- 
tions in every field of human activity and 
thought. And by observing the wonderful 
triumph of the Christian idea, and by fre- 
quenting the society of those actively engaged 
in the work of reclamation, they may best 
get back to that mood of burning zeal and 
unquenchable enthusiasm which will make 
Christianity in the pulpit, not a philosophy, 
and not a thesis in morals, but a living force 
and a vital principle in human existence. 


Let us be quite honest with ourselves. 
For many years Christianity in the pulpit 
has been a smooth and elegant philosophy, 
its foremost preachers have been men little 
experienced in saving souls, its most palpa- 
ble ambition has been a respectable congre- 
gation and a comfortable income. Now and 
then a feverish mission has startled the dull 
apathy of this philosophized Christianity, 
but it has soon recovered its respectability 
and sunk again into its ancient torpor. Here 
and there men have felt the spell of John 
Wesley and, by realizing that Christianity 
is a saving and a miracle-working force, not 
a philosophy, have given a new impetus to 
some particular religious organization; but 
as a whole, and generally speaking, the 
Church of Christ has preserved a cold and 
passionless demeanor, and instead of seeking 
the lost has only expected to be sought by 
the saved. 

I welcome the present anxiety among the 
churches. It means, it must mean, an awak- 
ening to the truth of the situation. It means 
that instead of despair we shall have opti- 
mism, instead of philosophy we shall have 
enthusiasm, instead of rhetoric we shall have 
conversion. For this is the truth of the 
situation: the churches are empty at a time 
when the power and attraction of Christ are 
everywhere manifest in the affairs of the 
world. 


A TIME TO TAKE HEART 


Let the ministers of this triumphant reli- 
gion take heart of grace. Let them consider 
that whether churches be full or half full, 
the Christ whom they serve is now more 
than ever Light of the World and Bread of 
Life. Despair for them should be wholly 
impossible. Every minister of Christ, how- 
ever obscure and neglected, is a holder of 
that lamp from which streams to those who 
sit in remotest darkness the Light of the 
World. The general kindness of men, the 
general anxiety to do what is fair and right, 
the general conscience of Christian Europe, 
working towards peace and _ brotherhood, 
these are witnesses to the achievement of 
the servants of Christ. 

The command, “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven,” has been obeyed, is being now ~ 
obeyed, and everywhere is furthering the 
work of the Kingdom. As was “the little 
corner of rationality” to the Ark of Noah, 
so is the Church of Christ to the seething 
turmoil and the endless disgust of a material 
world. It is the visible expression of the 
Master, the sovereign center from which his 
spirit radiates invisibly and intangibly to - 
the darkest hearts and the fiercest brains of 
our various humanity. “Ye are the light of 
the world. A eity that is set on a hill can- 
not be hid.” 

But the Church must study the mind of 
Christ more deeply and more earnestly, and 
must turn resolutely away from all that 
obscures or minimizes that fountain power. 
She needs neither second-rate philosophers 
nor hysterical fanatics, but disciples able to 
save men from the clutch of sin and who are 
persuaded, above all things, that there is no 
depth in the abyss of evil to which the saving 
love of their Master cannot reach. 


“Can it be true, the love he is declaring? 

O let us trust him for his words are ‘fair; 
Man, what is this, and why art thou despair- 
ing? 

God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.” 
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The Missionary Cruise to the Near East 
The Story of a New Kind of Voyagers and Explorations 


By Rev. William Horace Day, Los Angeles 


The missionary cruise to the Levant was 
organized in response to the wish to know 
things as they are. After the Hdinburgh 
Conference fifty were registered for the 
cruise, besides missionaries and others who 
were with us part of the time. The party 
was representative. There were three kinds 
of Presbyterians, three kinds of Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Lutherans, Baptists and 


Congregationalists. Instead of regular 
steamers, the steam yacht Athena was se- 
cured and we were able to visit quite out 
of the way places without delays. 

July and August were by no means as ter- 
rifying as we had feared. The upper deck 
covered with a double canvas awning was 
the dining saloon. The berth rooms had no 
outer walls but canvas, which could be rolled 
up when it was hot. For those who braved 
the trip down to Jericho and up the Nile, as 
well as for all the party at Tiberias, the heat 
was trying, but for the able bodied it was 
little more hazardous than a midsummer’s 
visit to St. Louis or Kansas City, and much 
more picturesque. 


A VOYAGE WITH EXPERTS 


The cruise was not that of an ordinary 
group of tourists. Not only did we listen to 
experts in the history and art of the cities 
visited, but we came with serious mind to 
understand better what missions meant. 
On board when Poseidon did not interfere 
with the schedule of Mr. Van Ogden Vogt, 
our capable leader, Prof. Harlan P. Beach 
of Yale lectured on the Racial and Religious 
History of the Turkish Empire. It was in- 
tensely interesting, balanced, exact, the re- 
sults of a scholar’s study of missionary con- 
ditions in many lands, as well as in the 
field we were visiting. We also listened to 
missionaries, American civil representatives, 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, Turkish and Egyp- 
tian officials. { 

Superficial as such a visit was bound to 
be, it was so skillfully arranged as to give 
the maximum chance to learn the facts at 
first hand from those who could speak with 
authority. : 

After a strenuous week in Athens, not 
only seeing the sights but listening to the 
venerable Dr. Kalupothakis, the unofficial 
patriarch of the WHyvyangelical Church in 
Greece, we set foot on the missionary soil of 
Turkey at Bardezag. The ten Congrega- 
tionalists in the party were proud of the 
group of men and women present at the 
annual meeting of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion. The city is a typical missionary com- 
munity, as it is entirely apart from the 


Mr, Allen and Mr. Chambers with Gregorian clergy in front of Armenian Church at Bardezag 


stream of ordinary travel. As Mr. Peet 
cleverly said, “It is uncontaminated mission- 
ary work,” and it was fascinating in its 


contrast to our neutral colored Occidental 
life. 

Here we found and heard not only the 
missionaries of the Western Turkey Mission, 
but a number from WHastern, Central and 
Buropean Turkey. 


We wanted to see things as they were; 
not only the work done, which showed in 
church membership, in school attendance, in 
patients treated, in pages published, but 
those less direct results of missionary devo- 
tion, the effect upon the life and thought of 
those who had no formal connection with 
missions or evangelical churches. The Amer- 
ican Board missions in Turkey have been 
loyal to the original ideal, of seeking to 
leaven the ancient churches with evangelical 
life, and have founded only such Protestant 
churches as may be essential to the spread- 
ing of the evangelical spirit. Dr. Cham- 
bers’s many years in Bardezag have pro- 


duced lasting results. He was the one who 
some years ago armed the men of the com- 
munity, secured help from American and 
British ambassadors and protected the city 
from massacre. 


THE HERO OF ADANA 


On Sunday afternoon the Y. M. C. A. held 
its meeting in the assembly room of the 
high school. A Gregorian priest presided. 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach spoke, interpreted by 
the native physician of the community. Rey. 


The Governor and the American Consul in white. 


William Chambers—the hero of Adana— 
told of the Adana massacre and of the pun- 
ishment of a group of offenders. For the 
first time in Turkish history, men who killed 
Armenians were hanged. The newly elected 
bishop of Sivas, who had been Archimandrate 
in Bardezag for years spoke with great 
sympathy of what the American missionaries 
had done for religion, education and philan- 
thropy. ‘They have worked side by side 
with our church and we have come to under- 
stand each other. If a clergyman of my 
church had said such things thirty years 
ago, he would have been persecuted.” Re- 
ferring to Dr. Chambers of Bardezag he 
said, “His pupils, the people and our priests 
love and trust him.” In connection with 
missionary philanthropy, he spoke of Mr. 
Partridge of Sivas as one who had gone to 
remote villages to help the needy. 


The same kind of testimony to the honor 
in which American Board missionaries are 
held was given by the Greek Patriarch in 
Constantinople, He referred particularly to 
the incalculable service rendered by Robert 
College to the young men of the Greek 
Church, because the spirit of proselyting 
was absent. A visit to the girls’ school in 
Constantinople, to Robert College and an 
hour with Dr. Patrick on the inspiring site 
for the new girls’ college, deepened the im- 
pression that these missionaries are vitally 
related to the unfolding of the Turkey that 
is to be. 

Days later, as we met Dr. Christie of 
Tarsus and the missionaries at Adana, the 
conviction was deepened. We have walked 
over the ruins at San Francisco, and have 
had a glimpse of earthquake destruction at 
Messina, but nothing could have been more 
thorough than that of fire and pillage when 
thousands perished at Adana, ‘The recon- 
struction means not only bricks and stone, 
not only industrial revival, but social and 
religious readjustment. The present gov- 
ernor invited us to his palace. He seemed 


Picture taken at the Girls’ School 


greatly surprised that we as Americans 
should know of his part in the reconstruc- 
tion. He spoke of what Rev. William 


‘Chambers had done and how greatly Amer- 


ican philanthropy had assisted the work. In 
response to the words of ex-Governor Beaver 
of Pennsylvania and President Beach of 
Bangor Seminary, he solemnly declared his 
purpose to carry out this social reconstruc- 
tion, in which a massacre should, in the 
future, be utterly impossible. 


Continued on page 703 
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The “Enriched” Service Once More 
A Friendly Rejoinder from a Different Point of View 


By Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., Portland, Me. 


Without doubt the ‘‘enriched’”’ service is 
eften a-failure. The only object in enrich- 
ing the service is to enrich the worshiper. 
And apparently many worshipers are not 
conscious of having been enriched. 

Even here, however, the question must be 
faced whether the fault lies with the sery- 
ice or with the worshiper. <A congregation 
accustomed to sit bolt upright during prayer 
does not feel that it has been benefited if it 
bow or kneel; a congregation that has been 
singing its hymns without rising rather re- 
sents being told to stand; worshipers who 
have come to believe that the sermon is the 
whole thing in worship do not see the use or 
the beauty of psalms and of chants. A 
woman once told me that she deliberately 
occupied her mind with other things while 
all this was going on, and when the text 
was announced only gave her attention. 
Was the trouble with the service or with the 
worshiper? It may take some years of train- 
ing before many churchgoers begin to detect 
the meaning and the spiritual helpfulness of 
a real service of worship. 

Yet when this allowance has been made, 
the fact remains that the reason why the 
“enriched” service fails often lies in the 
character of the service itself. The friendly 
criticisms of Professor Wood are both tem- 
perate and just. The musical element is 
too prominent and too crude. The service 
is scrappy and unsatisfying. No element in 
the life of our churches needs more immedi- 
ate and careful attention than the service 
of worship. Reform is needed, and it is 
needed at once. 

The only question is, In which direction 
shall it lie? Shall we go forward or shall 
we go backward? Or how far back shall we 
go? Shall we go back to the days of In- 
crease Mather and of Jonathan Edwards, or 
shall we go back to the days of Calvin and 
of Cranmer, of Luther and of Knox? Shall 
we return to the ways of our New England 
fathers, or to the ways of the Church 
fathers? 


AN EFFORT IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


The “enriched” service, however faulty it 
may be, is at least an effort in the right 
direction. It is an attempt—however crude 
and pathetic—to return to what have always 
been the worshiping habits of the Christian 
Chureh. All of this groping after new 
forms is really an effort to recover a lost 
heritage. What are called innovations, as 
Professor Waldo Pratt has reminded us, are 
really renovations. The things may seem 
new to us; as a matter of fact they are as 
old as the hills. What we witness in the 
prevailing confusion is a dim recollection of 
forgotten possessions. 

Aware in a vague and general way of their 
existence, but devoid of any liturgical per- 
spective or any real knowledge of historic 
usage, and untrained in the principles un- 
derlying any true service of worship, minis- 
ters have taken to tinkering their services in 
strange ways. Many forms and formulas 
are hastily introduced without any knowledge 
as to their proper use or place in the serv- 
ice. As a result, we have all too often 
“meaningless conglomerations and malforma- 
tions and elements that are diverting and 
even cheap.” No wonder if many a wearied 
worshiper should hail as a champion the one 
who, in their name, offers his friendly pro- 
tests. 

The way out of our prevailing confusion, 


‘however, would seem to. lie, not in an aban-- 


denment, but in a better understanding of 


those neglected elements of Christian wor- 
ship which for centuries have fed the hearts 
and enriched the lives of Christian congrega- 
tions. The presumption is that if these can 
be recovered and understood and properly 
employed, we shall have a service which 
shall truly enrich the people of God. 

The only alternative, frankly chosen by 
Professor Wood, is to cease to expect too 
much of the service; to cease to expect much 
of anything of it, apart from the sermon; 
to admit that while other churches may 
edify through the service, “our non-litur- 
gical churches” edify through the sermon; 
and to look upon the service as an exercise 
preliminary to the sermon, whose chief func- 
tion is to prepare men’s minds to receive it. 


SERMON AND SERVICE BOTH IMPORTANT 


There are strong and, I believe, conclusive 
reasons for dissenting from this judgment. 
It is doubtful if the “church of the future” 
chooses between service and sermon as a 
means of enriching men’s lives. It will not 
regard the sermon so slightly as to make it 
seem a mere afterthought to the service. 
But neither will it regard the service so 
lightly as to make it the mere preliminary 
to a sermon. Its sermon will always be a 
real message from God to men. But its 
service at the same time will be such as will 
satisfy men’s souls apart from or in spite of 
any sermon that ever was preached. 

The harmful results of magnifying the 
sermon at the expense of the service are not 
imaginary. They were apparent even in 
Lord Bacon’s day. For while he applauded 
the insistence of the Puritans that the clergy 
should be more than ‘‘dumb dogs,” he re- 
minded them that preaching may be ‘“mag- 
nified and extolled superstitiously, as if the 
whole body of God’s worship should be 
turned into an ear.” That is what has hap- 
pened to many a congregation today. And 
the degree of reverence felt for sermon 
and service is painfully illustrated by the 
fact that while today in many of our 
churches it would be considered rude to go 
in and out while the minister is preaching, 
this is not considered objectionable during 
almost any other part of the service. This 
has well been called the fundamental irrever- 
ence of Puritanism that it considered the 
worship of Almighty God to be but the 
portico to a sermon. 


THE EVILS OF NEGLECT 


This depreciation of the service has caused 
many a preacher to fall a victim to the 
temptation of sensationalism in order to 
“ativact’ a congregation; it has caused 
whole congregations which had been built up 
by the peculiar ability of a preacher to van- 
ish with him; it has increased the number 
of vagrant churchgoers who drift here, there 
or anywhere to “hear” this or that man, 
without ever having a real chureh home and 
without ever knowing the realities of true 
worship; it makes some people feel that they 
are sufficiently rewarded in going to church 
if they “enjoy” the sermon, and more people 
feel that they are sufficiently warranted in 
staying at home because they do not. 

Worst of all, it has ministered to the de 
cay of the worshiping instinct and of the 
chureh consciousness upon which the future 
of institutional Christianity ultimately de- 
pends. Instead of saying that it is useless 
to try to harmenize service and sermon alike 
in the unity of true worship, we ought to 
believe that it is only so that the chureh 


shall make her true appeal to men. 

If, now, ministers and laymen alike, con- 
vinced of the importance of a service of 
worship which in and of itself shall truly 
enrich the worshiper, but aware of their 
own inexperience and lack of training and 
knowledge, desire practical guidance and 
counsel, let them but take up the recent re- 
port of the committee on the order of wor- 
ship in Congregational churches. That re- 
port was approved by the National Council 
and was recommended to the churches. It 
was one of the most important contributions 
made at a noteworthy session of the Council. 
It ought to be in the hands of every Congre- 
gational minister. 


A PROPER SPIRIT ESSENTIAL 


In that report a service is recommended 
which, in its longer or shorter form is 
adapted to the use of any congregation. 
Historic usage and actual practice have been 
alike considered. Let any church re-form its 
service on the basis of that report and it 
will have found the true way out of the pre- 
vailing confusion; not by subordinating the 
service to the sermon, but by the recovery 
of those elements of worship which, as they 
come to be understood and used and loved 
will truly enrich the life of the worshiper. 

In addition to a true order of worship, 
however, we much need a true orderliness in 
worship. It would mean much for the spir- 
itual effectiveness of any service if the wor- 
shipers should assemble in silence, spending 
the moments before the beginning of the 
service in silent prayer, undisturbed either 
by the rehearsing or talking of the choir, 
or by the whispered conversations of the con- 
gregation. It would mean much for the 
spiritual inspiration of any service if the 
congregation woud join heartily in the sing- 
ing of the hymns, in the responsive reading 
from the psalter and in the repetition of the 
prayers. The feeble response which now too 
of.en greets the ear hardly. serves to give 
wings to the spirit. 

As for the music, we shall never make 
much progress until the organist or choir- 
leader is chosen with regard to his spiritual 
as well as his technical qualifications to be 
a leader of church musie and until the min- 
ister is both qualified and expected to aid 
in the selection not only of hymns but of 
anthems as well. Only so ean the blight of 
professionalism be removed, grotesque re- 
sults be avoided and church music be made, 
what it ought to be and may be, the hand- 
maid of the Spirit for the quickening of the 
souls of men, 


What Is the Service For 


I have been gratified that the discussion 
of the “enriching of the service’ has come 
up. I hope it will be continued until both 
sides have been heard from. What is the 
“service” for? To aid the people in ex- 
pressing and so cultivating and increasing 
Christian sentiment, such as reverence, faith, 
love, hope, joy, patience, forgiveness. The 
idea of enriching the service is simply to 
express these and such sentiments in an 
artistic way. What objection can there be 
to this, as long as the art is kept in subjec- 
tion to the sentiments expressed? But if 
the artistic forms get to seem of more im- 
portance than the sentiments expressed, they 
become a hindrance and a stumbling block. 


The thing to do, in this important busi- — 
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ness is not to banish artistic forms of ex- 
pression, but to use them, always keeping’ 
them in their proper place, namely, in sub- 
jection to the supreme aim of the service. 
Flderly saints are apt to think that the way 
the fathers did things was far the best. But 
in a few years there will be a generation as 
much attached to our present more artistic 


What Other 


Miscellaneous Hodge Podge 


Though somewhat tardily, I want through 
you to thank Professor Wood for his admir- 
able article in your issue of Sept. 24, on The 
“Wnriched” Church Service. He has, I am 
sure, spoken the mind of not only the many 
whom he has heard complain, but of many 
who haye passively submitted to what they 
have come to think an inevitable tendency of 
the times. 

I am particularly pleased to see empha- 
sized the paramount importance of the ser- 
mon in our non-liturgical denomination, and 
also the criticism on the over-emphasis of 
music. Christians do not go to: church to 
be entertained, but to be instructed and spir- 
itually stimulated. What religious benefit 
ean be derived from hearing music, however 
well executed, when no one knows what 
words the singers are uttering? Yet how 
seldom the words are understood or heard! 
During one of these quartet performances 
Paul, if he were present, would be moved to 
exclaim again, “If the trumpet give an un- 
certain voice, who shall prepare himself for 
war?” 

When men plead for the “enrichment” of 
our church services, they are in danger of 
forgetting that real enrichment does not 
consist in complexity. It would be quite as 
reasonable to plead for the retention of the 
“rich” simplicity of the traditional form of 
church service. Some cooks try to ‘‘enrich” 
apple sauce by putting into it cinnamon, 
eloves or nutmeg, and thereby spoil it. The 
miscellaneous hodge-podge which has been 
inserted into our church services has a some- 
what similar effect. It only produces con- 
fusion and contributes nothing to the chief 
purpose of the service. 

Uniformity in the form of service in the 
different congregations is not of vital im- 
portance. But a conspicuous lack of uni- 
formity, growing out of capricious innova- 
tions, introduced by irresponsible individual 
pastors, produces the impression that the 
denomination is floundering about in an aim- 
less search after novelty. 
ter of responsive readings, the most uniform 
among the novelties which have come in, 
_ there are some differences. Sometimes the 
minister and the choir do the responding; 
semetimes the minister and the congregation 
read, not only the Psalms, but also the ordi- 
nary Scripture “lesson” responsively. Less 
than a generation ago this latter’kind of ‘“‘en- 
richment” was customary in Park Street 
Church in Boston. I was once present there 
when a chapter of James’ Epistle was read 
in that way, and could not refrain, after the 
service, from proposing to the pastor that he 
should have printed copies of his sermon 
seattered through the pews, so that it could 
be read in the same edifying manner! Why 
not? 
pressive and useful by being chopped into 
bits and hurled back and forth between the 
pulpit and the pew, why should not the ser- 
mon, and indeed every part of the service, 
be treated in the same way? 

No doubt one reason for adopting respon- 
sive readings is that some persons have a 
liking for a liturgical service and gratify 
that liking by going over into the Hpiscopal 
Ohurch. It is hoped to gratify that taste by 
giving the congregation an active part in the 
service. But how sure an imitator is to 
imitate the bad rather than the good in the 


-them by a double choir. 


Even in the mat- 


If the Scriptures are made more im- 
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ways, as we the elders are to the simpler 
ways of the fathers. Early impressions are 
apt to be the most lasting, and the ways 
that produced them are clung to with affec- 
tionate conservatism. 

The writer is one who has seen thirty-six 
years of active pastoral work. 

Rootstown, O. S. W. MEEK. 


Readers Say 


thing imitated! Responsive reading of the 
Psalms is so unesthetic and unedifying that 
the Episcopalians, whenever practicable, are 
substituting for it antiphonal singing of 
For this something 
can be said. But in adopting responsive 
reading we are, as it were, putting on the 
Hpiscopalian’s cast-off garment. 
C. M. Mean. 


Another Believer in Enrichment 


Professor Wood’s article opened up a 
very important and interesting subject. 
That many of the orders of service used in 
our churches need reforming, and that Pro- 
fessor Wood has laid down certain features 
which should obtain, I heartily agree. I 
feel, however, that his assumption that the 
sermon is the only portion of the Sunday 
worship of intrinsic value is a fundamental 
error. The rest of the service, he says, is 
of “no value in itself,” but only such as is 
involved in its preparation for something 
else. I hold that these other portions of the 
service are not merely ‘preliminary,’ but 
should—I do not say that they always do— 
have a very high’ value in themselves. 

I yield to no man in my estimate of the 
joy and essential profit to be found in a 
good sermon. Personally, there is no keener 
delight to me than the sound of the voice in 
public speech, and when it is re-enforced 
with an inspired brain and a consetrated 
heart, and endued with divine fire, its effect 
is beyond human valuation. And, on the 
other hand, musically I am but in the rank 
just above Charles Lamb. Unlike the genial 
essayist, I think I can distinguish a soprano 
from a tenor, and can tell “how one note 
should differ from another,” but like him, 
“organically I am incapable of a_ tune.” 
But even according to the dictum of Lor- 
enzo, I am not merely “fit for treasons, strat- 
agems and spoils,’ for though “I have no 
music in myself,” I am ‘‘moved by the con- 
cord of sweet sounds.” And highly as I 
enjoy and value the sermon, I am not unap- 
preciative of the merits of the other parts 
of the service. Only a few Sundays ago, at 
the close of an insistently heart-searching 
gontralto solo, one of our most spiritual and 
devout members said to me, “That was a 
sermon in itself.” 

For myself, I thoroughly enjoy our re 
sponsive service. It is a part where I feel 
I can actually join personally in the expres- 
sion of worship and mingle with the assem- 
bled congregation in a spirit of unity and 
communion, not only with God, but with 
one another. The same is true of the hymns. 
Certainly nothing .could be more congrega- 
tional than those portions of the service nor, 
I believe, if properly conducted, more in- 
spiring or creative of religious fervor and 
zeal, I repeat, one goes to church for wor- 
ship, not merely to be preached at. I, of 
course, only voice my own feelings and ex- 
perience, though I know I am not altogether 
alone in my view Certainly there should 
be unity about the entire service; it should 
not be inharmonious or heterogeneous. No 
one part should be unduly magnified. And 
certainly if the so-called ‘opening exercises” 
are not of the right kind, the less of them 
the better. But then, I should say that if 
the sermon be not of the right kind, the less 
of it the better. 


Hartford, Ct. TRUMAN J. SPENCER. 
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The Missionary Cruise to 
the Near East 


Continued from page 701 
SOME CATHOLIC GREETINGS 


In the afternoon after lunch at the girls’ 
school, the governor, a priest of the Grego- 
rian Church, the representative of the Arme- 
nian Catholic bishop and a priest of the 
Syrian Catholic Church came to pay their 
respects. The mutual co-operation between 
Mohammedan and antagonistic Christian 
sects is possible because American Protes- 
tant Christianity is represented by men and 
wemen who have been tried and found effi- 
cient and sincere. 

A few days later, when we had left the 
territory of the American Board and were 
among the workers of the Presbyterian 
Board, at Beirut, we found how great was 
the place of the Syrian Protestant College 
among the diverse races of the Levant. The 
venerable Dr. Bliss and his efficient - son, 
the present head of the college, are training 
many of the leaders, officials, merchants. and 
professional men in Syria, in Egypt and the 
far distant Soudan. We talked with mer- 
chants in Cairo, with Syrian teachers in 
Assiut, and found that those missionary 
teachers are doing for the Arabic section of 
the empire what Robert College is doing for 
the Turkish-speaking part. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SUCCESS 


No less inspiring and successful is the 
mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Egypt. Churches, schools and hospitals 
are scattered from Alexandria to the Sou- 
dan. The party spent the day at Assiut. 
In the morning we visited the college for 
men and the girls’ school. The same prob- 
lems of race and religious hostility we had 
found elsewhere exfst in Egypt. Facing the 
five hundred students, as they were just 
opening the new year, one of the profoundest 
experiences of the cruise came to us. Here 
they are making leaders for the new Egypt. 

At the hospital, in Dr. Findlay we found 


‘the characteristically alert, capable, Amer- 


ican physician. As we stood on, the roof 
looking across the Nile—the deep green of 
irrigated fields suddenly ceasing in the 
sterile brown of the steep bluff rising to the 
level of the desert—he asked Dr. Aziz, his 
Coptic assistant, to tell us of the church of 
his birth. Baring his right wrist, he 
pointed to the tatooed cross every Coptic 
boy wears and said: “We Copts are the 
children of those who defied the sword of Mo- 
hammed and would not deny Christ. We are 
proud to wear this cross. Do you wonder 
we find it hard to give up that for which we 
have suffered.” 

And then followed the story, so familiar 
among the decayed native churches, of the 
loss of the preaching function and of vital 
spiritual life, of the uncomprehending repe- 
tition of an ancient liturgy and the Scrip- 
tures, in a sacred but dead tongue, many of 
the priests being ignorant of the meaning of 
the words they have learned to pronounce. 
Here, as elsewhere, the organization of the 
evangelical church has been necessary, but 
the larger fruits are found in the less ob- 
served changing of the life of adherents to 
ancient forms of Christianity. 

We went seeking to know whether mis- 
sions in the ‘‘Near Hast” were actively and 
vitally contributing to the awakening of the 
peoples in the Turkish Empire. We came 
home declaring that they have sons of Anak 
to -overcome, for their difficulties are as 
giants, but that the Missionary Church is 
able to go up and possess the land in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts. 


The man who is always hunting trouble 
never has to borrow any.—The Melting Pot. 
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Mrs. Jack Minott sat in her bay window 
enjoying a complacent frame of mind. 

“Yes, I will do it,’ she told herself. “I 
am really a very generous person, as I have 
sometimes told Sidney. I love doing kind 
things, and now I am going to give Cousin 
Harriet a new cloak. Such a grand girl as 
Harriet was! Strange that she should have 
married a seven-hundred-a-year minister. 
But when he came here to preach [I said that 
I should do a great deal for Harriet now she 
was near and our own minister’s wife. I 
have neyer gotten to anything beyond cards 
for teas and some automobile rides, but now 
I have made up my mind. I shall do very 
well without the silk traveling cloak for the 
Southern trip, and the fifty dollars will get 
something really handsome for Harriet. 
Handsome for a minister’s wife, that is.’ 

At that moment the electric street lights 
were turned on and sparkled out like a 
shining necklace along the river road below 
the hill. From the window where Mrs. Jack 
sat she saw the village spread along the 
valley and climbing the slopes across the 
river. In the softness of the early Novem- 
ber nightfall the town lay blended into a 
unity suggesting happy homes and the strong 
and silent protection of encircling hills. It 
was the hour which softens harsh facts into 
shadows and seems to open soothing possi- 
bilities for tomorrow’s fulfillment. 

“What a dear old world!” the lady mused. 
“How I wish everybody would be good and 
kind and generous! Strange any can want 
to be mean and selfish when they would be 
so much happier trying to make life easy 
and pleasant for others. I am sure no one 
tries harder than I to do good or likes better 
to share with her neighbors and friends.” 

Jack Minott was duly. impressed when 
told of his wife’s plan. He was settled for 
his after-dinner smoke and now he took a 
roll of, bills from his pocket and added a 
twenty to the fifty. He would go without 
a new hat, he said. He would rather than 
see Harriet coming into church another 
winter wearing that bobtailed old jacket 
with the antiquated monkey fur collar. It 
had nauseated him last season, and he be- 
lieved that he should go to church more just 
for the sake of seeing Harriet looking less 
dowdy. 

“But the fifty will buy a very neat black 
cloak quite the thing for the minister’s pew. 
You know that if the minister’s wife is sim- 
ply dressed the men are all more generous 
in their contributions, it makes the church’s 
needs seem more pressing. Then, too, the 
poor people feel encouraged to come in what 
they have, and to do all they can. It is 
always such a drag to raise the necessary 
funds in a small church like ours, especially 
now that Harriet’s husband has shut down 
on all sorts of grab-bag schemes.” 

Later Sidney came in and Minott insisted 
upon telling of his wife’s benevolent intents. 
Insisted describes the perseverance required 
because the lady did all a wife can, short of 
attracting attention, to prevent the telling. 

“Whenever I am trying to do good Sidney 
is so sure to be unsympathetic,’ remarked 
Mrs, Jack-later, as she brushed her blonde 
hair. 

“That why you didn’t want me to tell 
him?’ Minott kicked off a shoe with un- 
merited vehemence. “We always tell Sid 
all our affairs, and I couldn’t see any outs 
about letting him onto this little plan. By 
George, ’taint every man can let his wife 
give the minister’s family seventy-dollar 
presents! What did Sid want to fly up in 
that way for ’bout Harriet’s being a lady 
in whatever she wore and having a soul 
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Garment of Benefaction 


By Angelina M. Tuttle 


above millinery? Gad, maybe she has a 
Lebrown or Leburn face, and she may have 
the distinction of seven grand duchesses for 
all I know about such fowl, but I know a 
dowdy dressed woman when I see her, and 
I'll tell Sid so again, if I choose. What 
ailed him tonight, anyhow?” 

Mrs. Jack laughed. 

“How little you remember of what I tell 
you! _It is years now since they were en- 
gaged to be married, Harriet and Sidney. 
I’ve told you twenty times how Tom’s widow 
came up for the summer and Sid half lost 
his head. It wasn’t really anything, only 
she was a girl to make men turn foolish. 
Well, Harriet wouldn’t stand it. She took 
it altogether too seriously, of course, for she 
broke with Sid and before there was time to 
make it up, in steps this cherub-faced little 
minister and Harriet said she knew she 
could make him very happy. .So she has. 
But who would supect Sid of still feeling 
tenderly toward her. 

“We say men never care as women do, but 
here and there is one like Sid whom nobody 
understands. I never know what he is 
thinking of me and it gets on my nerves 
when he has on that grin over things not 
in the least funny.” 

As a sense of her self-sacrifice grew upon 
Mrs. Jack she found herself yearning that 
others beside Jack should recognize her 
amiability. Dropping in one day at the 
parsonage she found Harriet’s mother alone. 
The old lady sat in her room, for she was a 
rheumatic cripple and seldom went to the 
first floor. Before her on a small table were 
box covers used as trays and containing 
hooks and eyes ready to be hooked in place 
and sewed upon the perforated cards which 
lay in a little staek by themselves. 

The excellent opportunity for communi- 
cativeness led Mrs. Jack to amplify her sub- 
ject, yet she mentioned only that she pur- 
posed buying a coat. What her husband 
wished to add to her gift she mentally de- 
cided would come in well as a possible re- 
course should she happen upon an excep- 
tional bargain. But already she had fan- 
cied herself purchasing the garment perfectly 
suited to the seven-hundred-a-year minister’s 


pew for less than the full fifty, and had half’ 


formulated the purpose of using what might 
remain, with Jack’s twenty, to get for her- 
self some pretty trifle as a memento of her 
immolation of the silk traveling cloak. 

Anticipation had not overpainted the joy 
of her aunt. Lame as she was she hobbled 
over to kiss her caller, to hold her hand and 
ery a little and to say that she was the 
dearest and kindest-hearted of women, quite 
to the other’s satisfaction. 

“And it is such a coincidence,’ The older 
woman’s voice dropped and her eyes shone 
as a child’s do when telling a secret. ‘“Har- 
riet has been saving for that very purpose. 
She was nearly ready to buy it last year 
when the Sunday school ran short and she 
wanted to help out. You know she feels the 
work among the children so important. 
Then she decided that the minister must 
have a new lamp for his study to save his 
eyes. She comes up here and works with 
me, you see, whenever she has a spare mo- 
ment. We are getting forehanded again 
now. Bring me that velvet reticule, please, 
dearie.”’ 

The purse when examined yielded eighteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

“Now as Harriet is intending this for her 
winter cloak’—the old lady caught her 
breath and then added boldly—“put it with 
what you proposed spending and let the 
child have something truly handsome once 


more before she is old and gray. You may 
not have realized it, dear, but Harriet has 
become a noticeably fine looking woman, if 
only she could dress to accentuate her na- 
tive charm instead of detracting from it. 
Now if you could find her a coat with a 
touch of the quiet elegance all your gar- 
ments show—she used to select such for 
herself.”’ 

“Well, possibly I can, Aunt Hattie. 
Money always tells, and eighteen added onto 
an ordinary coat would of course give some- 
thing less commonplace. Certainly Harriet 
can’t do much with the eighteen alone, and 
I have experience in buying and often get 
reductions.” ¢ 

“Yes, take it. Take it right along with 
yours,”’ and the old lady eagerly pressed the 
contents of the little reticule into Mrs. Jack’s 
hand, already feeling the glow of Harriet’s 
surprise and seeing herself limping to the 
window for a look at her graceful daughter 
walking at the minister’s side and clad as 
was fitting to one of her superior qualities. 

Mrs. Jack went shopping the very next 
day. She began enthusiastically, turned 
critical and finally peevish. Owning to a 
thirty-dollar quest she missed the deference 
to which she was accustomed. For after 
taking counsel with other women “of Har- 
riet’s class’—the expression was of her 
selection—she had learned that one need 
never pay over thirty dollars for an exceed- 
ingly serviceable and well-looking coat. 

Now Mrs. Jack had long prided herself 


upon being a shopper who knew exactly | 


what she wanted and one not to be put off 
with anything less. Wearied with her fruit- 
less search she ate her luncheon among 
women of her own class and, somewhat for- 
tified in self-respect, again sallied forth re- 
solved to take her own modiste into her con- 
fidence. 

“T always end by coming here,’ she 
laughed to herself climbing the stair. And 
then in response to Mlle. Le Strange’s bril- 
liant smile and gesture of welcome, “You'll 
not, of course, have a coat of the order I am 
seeking, but you French people are so clever, 
surely you can, if you will, take pity and 
advise me.” 

Oil is not smoother nor down pillows more 
yielding than was mademoiselle. ‘Poor 
madame,” she purred, “she is fatigued past 
finding anything in those vile shops. But 
rest here and we will consider.” 

She placed her caller in the one comforta- 
ble chair and at once plunged into a racy 
account of the woman who had vacated it 
ten minutes before. It was a highly spiced 
bit of gossip and diverting. With fingers as 
rapid as her speech, the French woman’s 
keen eyes never left the revolving wire form 
before which she knelt, pinning and plan- 
ning. 

Suddenly she swept it from a cupboard, a 
miracle of soft sheen, esthetic lines and 
choice elaboration. “It is but a utility wrap, 
a simple thing, but Madame shall see its 
style. Oh, but I have longed to see it upon 
Madame’s elegant shoulders! ‘Mrs. Minott’s 
shape is the one worthy among all my clien- 
tele, hers will let this treasure do justice to 
itself. My very words to Alise, Madame. 
She shall come from the shop to say if those 
were not my very words.” 

But now she tossed the cloak over a chair 
as a thing of no value, for Mrs. Jack, after 
one insnared glance, had covered her eyes 
with her two hands crying: “How cruel! 
Did not I say for a poor person? A thirty 
dollar coat, I specified. Why her husband’s 
congregation would resolve itself into an in- 
quiry committee to find if the lady of the 
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manse had not gone out of her mind. Do be 
reasonable this once, Mademoiselle.” 

“But I bade you rest and let the thirty- 
dollar lady rest, too, heaven help her! Why 
do not all such wear black henfietta and 
white linen and look the picture part while 
they economize! I was but diverting Ma- 
dame,” and the busy pinning had scarcely 
been interrupted. 

@f course Mrs. Jack soon went over to 
where the shimmering temptation lay, just 
to pull out a sleeve and to note the blend of 
the embroideries. Equally of course she 
later revolved and preened before the cheval- 
glass admiring the temptation upon her 
shapely person, Alise from the shop gazing 
with hands ecstatically clasped and Mlle. 
Le Strange’s rapid calculations making all 
easy. 

“Madame said fifty at the start. Then 
twenty more from the generous Mr. Minott 
and finally eighteen seventy-five added. 
Highty-eight seventy-five. This treasure shall 
be Madame’s for but a trifle more. Yes, it 
should bring a hundred and twenty at the 
lowest, but to Madame, one of my best cus- 
tomers, it shall go at a sacrifice. Yes, a 
hundred and ten and the check need not be 
written till Madame is fairly off. And the 
thirty-dollar lady, see, 
Madame wore here. Positively it is quite 
passe for Madame. As she entered I say to 
myself, ‘The green is wearisome, antique.’ 
But see what a grand chance for the thirty- 
dollar lady. It cost three times that and 
Alise shall freshen it up. A shawl collar— 
there is a new shape in collars—and gaunt- 
let cuffs. Oh, some contrasting velvet will 
do wonders for it once Alise sets her mind 
upon it.” 

“Wyery one in her church has seen you 
wear it? But it will be no longer recog- 
nizable. Yes, those plaits can be removed 
since she is, Madame says, quite slender. 
Oh, the style will be quite changed and a 
ravishing bargain at thirty dollars any 
woman would say.” 

The Minotts were to leave for the South 
on the twelfth, and it was the evening of 
the eleventh. Two boxes from Mlle. Le 
Strange had arrived just before nightfall 
and Mrs. Jack had immediately opened the 
larger one. She was standing dreamily be- 
fore her favorite window when: Minott came 
in, and as she turned in the half-light the 
Le Strange temptation certainly justified 
itself. 

Later, when Sidney had come in, her hus- 
band would have her again arrayed in the 
“utility coat,’ now seen to be thoroughly 
inutile as well as most elegant as she prom- 
enaded slowly up and down the long rooms 
that each point of view might receive its 
meed of praise. 

Suddenly memory-smitten Minott left the 
room. He had sent two boxes up from the 
express office and his wife had said that 
Le Strange had made_a special price for the 
two coats, her new one and Harriet’s. He 
brought it from the dark end’ of the hall 
where the box had been thrust and shaking 
out the green coat before well back in the 
light called jovially : 

“And here’s her present to Harriet. You 
know I told you, Sid, that she was going to 
give Harriet a seventy-dollar’— his words 
hung suspended as in doubt and mystifica- 
tion he for a moment surveyed the garment 
he held up. Then in a changed tone he 
burst forth: y 
“Jerusalem! Purple cuffs! What the 
devil will that French woman palm off on 
you next? Never wear that thing again till 
you get a second husband.” And with one 
sweep of his arm Minott hurled the green 
coat, now velvet collared and cuffed, into the 
corner behind him. 

“Purple cuffs?’ gasped Mrs. Jack, her 
face ablaze. “It shall go back tomorrow. 
It was that old Alise. She perfectly hates 
an old garment. I’ve vowed she should 


never touch another of mine, but Le Strange’ 


she has the coat’ 


herself proposed freshening the green up. 
She said it would be quite unrecognizable. 
But it shall go back tomorrow.” 

And Mrs. Jack, averting her face as much 
as possible from Sidney’s keen eyes, swept 
to the telephone at the back of the hall and 
gave a peremptory order that the expressman 
call for a package on the morrow. Her 
breast heaved as he stood holding the re- 
ceiver to her ear, for during the brief pillory 
under Sidney’s gaze she felt that he had 
fathomed far more than she wished him to 
know. 

“Tell them it’s an all winter’s job,’ called 
Minott’s bantering voice. “I’ve seen one 
of Alise’s atrocities travel back and forth for 
months, but I’ve never yet seen one of her 
impositions set right.” 

The few moments respite at the telephone 
gave Mrs. Jack time to decide that her hus- 
band must not know that the old green coat 
was to have been Harriet’s new one. Com- 
ing back to the parlor she remarked lan- 
guidly that there must be some delay with 
Harriet’s coat. But she found it hard to 
push the matter out of mind, and after fore- 
ing animated interest in their talk, she felt 
it a relief when her husband and Sidney 
departed for a stroll. 

A half-hour later Sidney came in alone. 
His face wore the smile not born of merri- 
ment which so irked her. 

“Tt was about Harriet’s coat I came back,” 
he explained. “I saw how it was. They 
do play the mischief with one’s resolutions, 
I’ve been told, those French milliners. I 
wish you would let me help you out.” 

“I’ve always been so glad Jack wasn’t a 
lawyer.” No asperity seasoned the fleer. 
Mrs. Jack sat red and frowning like a big 
girl brought to discomforting judgment. 

“But lawyers help people out of holes. 
Now I used to care a great deal for Har- 
riet’s mother. She was kinder than kin to 
me once. A fur coat has always seemed to 
me the thing for comfort. Seal or perhaps 
Russian pony now, they will know in New 
York, and I could send it up under cover of 
the present occasion if you were to let me 
have the note you were going to send with 
your gift” 

“But that would be the very thing Har- 
riet could not endure, and her husband would 
have just cause to loathe m-. Oh, do go 
away! You are worse than Le Strange,” 
and two miserable tears crept down Mrs. 
Jack’s cheeks, 

“But how will you settle it? Isn’t every 
man’s minister in some sense his sportulary 
dependent? And as I understand Harriet’s 
position she allows herself to see but one 
source of all good, but one power operative 
in her life. Unless we can hit upon some 
plan better than the French ,woman’s isn’t 
Harriet’s mother going to be a good deal 
disappointed? Jack said she wanted to add 
something out of her own earnings.” 

The last was ventured in the tone of one 
who knows that he treads thin ice. As was 
to be expected, Mrs. Jack’s endurance threat- 
ened collapse. Her color rose, but she held 
herself to that rigid non-resistance one is 
apt to assume in the dentist’s chair. 

Sidney took a paper cutter from the table, 
turning it over and over reflectively as, he 
resumed : : \ 

“T had not noticed till Jack mentioned it 
that Harriet was shabbily dressed. With a 
man’s stupidity I thought she -was growing 
old before her time, or maybe, possibly, you 
know, a bit unhappy.” 

The last came softly, and in his eyes 
shone the reminiscence of a vanished dream. 
But soon he straightened himself and said 
in his ordinary manner: “The old lady’s 
winter happiness will be worth a good deal 
to me, and I dare say I may go to church 
oftener for the pleasure of meditating upon 
it. So you see it will work out all right and 
none but we two need know. Come, the 
note before any one comes in.” 

He went over and opened her desk and, 


not knowing how better to escape her di- 
lemma, Mrs. Jack wrote what he dictated. 

With the letter she handed him two ten 
dollar banknotes, saying, “You can do what 
you will with Aunt Hattie’s money, put it 
into the coat or give it to the Sunday school.” 

The Minott’s lingered longer than had 
been their first intent, guests at one after 
another spreading, indolence-pampering hotel, 
sunning themselves upon fashion-crowded 
verandas or driving for hours up and down 
smooth carriage courses, their senses soothed 
by occasional scent of pines or orange blos- 
soms, by constant sight of others as softly 
circumstanced as themselves and by sounds 
only of obsequious service. 

“Never before has it seemed of so little 
consequence whether I went or stayed, and 
not till now have I clearly seen how little 
life is worth the living,” sighed Mrs, Jack 
to herself, 

To her cousin she wrote: 

“Dearest Harriet: You cannot guess how 
heartily I envy you your cheerful health, 
your happiness in your parish and home 
cares and your lively interest in everything: 
Never again, as you love me, make further 
mention of thanks for the fur coat. If there 
could be such’ a thing as indebtedness be- 
tween us, your mother is the creditor from 
long ago when she took me in, a homeless 
girl. 

“IT can well imagine her enjoyment in 
seeing you luxuriating in warmth and be 
comingness. You yourself deserve every 
compliment it has brought you. 

“When you must explain continue saying, 
as I advised in my note, that it was from a 
friend. When we are home again you must 
let me have a share in your good works. 
As I told Jack yesterday, we really owe 
something to a world which has treated us 
so handsomely. I was glad to hear of Sid- 
ney’s steady churchgoing and that he is 
helping your husband with the boys’ club. 
Whatever Sid pits his hand to has to go. 
Good old Sid! Jack adores him, but I own 
that he has moods which I detest.’ 


Bringing Autumn In 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Sign that’s full of cheer; 
Summer’s nearly over, 
Autumn’s nearly here. 
Cozy evenings coming, 
Mornings brisk and cool; 
Long vacation ended, 
Busy times at school. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Some of them she dries, 
Some make sauce and puddings, 
Some make spicy pies, 
Pantry smells delicious, 
Nicest time o’ year; 
Children with their baskets 
Roam the orchard-side. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Nicest time o’ year; 
Firelight and lamplight 
Fill the house with cheer. 
Odors sweet in cellar, 
Rosy fruit in bin; 
Grandma, paring apples, 
Brings the autumn in! 
—Annie Willis McCullough, in St. Nicholas. 


It is said that during the last century the 
number of spoken languages in the world 
decreased one-half. Progress toward unity 
in language, as toward church unity, means 
great increase in economy and efficiency. 
English is the language making the greatest 
progress, and in several cases among peoples 
that twenty years ago hardly knew it existed. 
For example, it is the language of the courts 
and the government of the Philippines, is 
taught in the schools and is becoming the 
language of the common people. 


The Singer’s Pearls 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 


David Barr was sleepy. He sat in. the 
hotel lobby, watching the clock. It was 
only half-past nine, and he could not go 
home until eleven. It was so tiresome wait- 
ing for a call! He wished that the rosy- 
cheeked old gentleman on the third floor 
would want something. Only last week he 
had given him a quarter for doing an errand. 
It would be nice if he could get an extra 
quarter tonight, Mother was so short’ of 
money. There wasn’t enough to pay the 
rent into three dollars, and his week’s wages 
as bellboy wouldn’t make it. 

David, thought and thought until he 
drowsed, and was only awakened by the peo- 
ple coming in from the theater. He started, 
half frightened at having caught himself 
napping. 

The lobby was thinning out again, a 
few men lingering at the counter to talk. 
Then came the Singer. David liked the 
Singer. She always smiled to him, and 
David waited now for her smiling nod as 
she passed him. But she was too excited to 
notice anybody. She was talking earnestly 
to the gentleman with her, and her face was 
troubled. 

The two went straight to the clerk. 

“T have lost my string of pearls!’ David 
heard her say. “I had it on when I left 
the hall, but when we reached the corner of 
Grove Street it was gone. It was so pleas- 
ant tonight we thought we’d walk up and 
it must have slipped off some way. Yes, 
we've been back; but we couldn’t find any- 
thing of it. Ill have to advertise it in the 
morning. Will a hundred dollars reward 
be enough? I’m willing to pay that. It is 
worth $3,000, I believe. There are fifty- 
seven pearls.” 

David was wide awake now. The Singer’s 
beautiful string of pearls! He had seen it 


around her neck. Oh, to think of its being 
lost in the street! 
Then another thought popped into his 


He was going that very way! What 
for it, as he went 


head. 
was to hinder his looking 
along? And his lantern would help! He 
hadn’t wanted to bring the lantern, but 
Mother had insisted, it was so dark along by 
Brewer’s lot. He glanced up at the clock. 
It was exactly eleven. He was free. 

As he went down Main Street the lantern 
threw its brightness around him, and he felt 
it would be an easy matter to find the pearls 
if they were still there. He hoped Mother 
would not worry. Anyway he could explain 
it afterwards. He wondered on which side 
the Singer had walked. If he had only 
thought to ask! 

Meantime his eyes were busy, on the walk 
and along the gutter. There was so much 
snow in the street, he knew he must look 
very carefully; but although he hunted and 
hunted he could discover nothing. 

“Somebody’s . found it!’ he muttered. 
“And I wanted to! Oh, I did want to!” 

He went up the north side of the street 
again, unwilling to abide by his conclusion. 
It would be so easy to overlook it in those 
piles of snow. Nothing came of his tramp, 
however, except additional weariness and 
cold. 

“Guess I’ll go back on the other side. 
might have gone there.” 

But in vain was his search. 

Suddenly a dismayed thought tugged at 
his heart—the crosswalks! Where did she 
cross? There were eight or ten between 


She 


Mozart Hall and the corner where the loss 


had been discovered. Some of them he had 
not even been over. 


The city clock struck one. What would 
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Mother think? But he must find the pearls 
if they were there. He made for the nearest 
crossing, swinging his lantern to and fro as 
he walked, 

Six, ten, a dozen times he crossed and 
recrossed the wide street, his hope waning, 
yet pluckily keeping up his search, 

Then, as he left the sidewalk at Akron 
Street his eye caught the glitter of gold, and 
diving into a pile of slush he grasped the 
lost pearls. But the strand was broken, and 
hurriedly he counted them—there were only 
fifty-six ! 

“What yer doing here, this time 0’ night?” 
And a big hand seized his shoulder. 

David looked up into the eyes of a police- 
man, 

“Oh, U’ve just found the Singer’s pearls!” 
he explained. “And there’s one gone—she 
said there were fifty-seven.” 

“Fifty-seven bosh! ‘That’s a pretty story, 
but you'll have to ask a bigger fool. ’n I am 
to swallow it! What yer got there anyhow? 
Le’ me see!” 

The frightened lad held out the jewels. 

“Tt’s true, every word!’ he gasped. “She 
lost ’em goin’ from the hall up to the hotel, 
and I heard her, an’ come an’ looked for 
*em—so there! Please let me find that other 
one—it must be right here. - Oh, I see it on 
that pile!” and wrenching himself from the 
loosened hand he grabbed the remaining 
pearl. - “Now I’m. goin’ right up to carry 
7em to her!” 

“No, yer don’t!’ and the big man held 
him in a firm grasp. ‘Yer goin’ down to the 
police station—that’s where yer goin’! 
Come along. now, an’ don’t make a fuss!” 

“Oh, but please, sir, I. must carry ’em 
back to her! And then I’ll go straight home 
—Mother’ll be awfully worried. Oh, say, 


you come, right down to the hotel with me. 
and they’ll tell you it’s all right! Do come!” 

“What hotel?” 

“The Wadsworth 
there.” 

The big policeman looked on the small lad 
with scorn, ‘‘That’s too much!” he laughed. 
“A kid like you! Where’s the truant 
officer ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m only there out of school! Mr. 
Perry knew my father, and so he hires me. 
I go after school and Saturdays and even- 
ings. I go home early all but Fridays and 
Saturdays.” 

“Tf I thought yer was tellin’ the truth”’— 
debated the big man. 

“IT am. Come and see.” 

The officer allowed himself to be per- 
suaded and found the lad’s story corrobo- 
rated in all its particulars; so David had 
the bliss of placing the pearls in the 
Singer’s hands and of hearing her delighted 
thanks, 

The promised hundred dollars, with a sub- 
stantial addition insisted on by the happy 
owner of the jewels, who had taken a fancy 
to the boy, went into the bank in David’s 
name, and for weeks afterwards the little 
bellboy’s fees were numerous, for every 
guest at the Wadsworth House wanted to 
see and talk with the lad who had hunted 
half the night through the snow for the lost 
string of pearls. 


House. I’m _ bellboy 


No work is worth doing badly, and he 
who puts his best into every task that comes 
to. him will surely outstrip the man who 
waits for a great opportunity before he con- 
descends to exert himself.—Joseph Chamber- 
lain. 
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Cut out these four triangles. 
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Now try to put them together so that they 


will make in combination an equal-sided triangle. 
When you have obtained this—try and see if you can. make an oblong 


square. 
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into country solitude. 


ThezSuccessor to “The Rosary ” 


Mrs. Florence L. Barclay’s special inter- 
ast in fiction is the vindication of marriage 
as a source of the highest happiness for 
men and women. She has chosen for her 
heroine in The Mistress of Shenstone (Put- 
nam’s. $1.35 net) one of the minor charac- 
ters, in “The Rosary.” Mrs. 
always an enthusiast. 
of the highest Anglo-Saxon type. Myra, 
Lady Ingleby, at the opening of the story 
has been ten years the wife of a man who 
offers her none of his confidence and whom 
she suspects of giving his dog more intimate 
communion than his wife. He clears the 
way for the story by being killed in one of 
Mngland’s petty wars, and Dr. Deryck 
Brand, familiar to the readers of ‘The 
Rosary,” prescribes explicitly a cure for her 
mental and emotional distress by a retreat 
The lover, whom the 
doctor also desires as a means of cure, turns 
up promptly at a Cornwall seaside resort, 
saves her life and wins her passionate affec- 
tion—all inside of twelve hours. It would 
be unkind to tell of the exciting complica- 
tions that follow, but the reader may trust 
Mrs. Barclay to make them the instrument 
of mental and moral uplifting both for the 
tlady and the man, and the introduction to 
a permanent happiness. 

The story lies somewhat in the shadow of 
its predecessor. With the impression of the 
earlier book still strong upon his mind the 
veader rather resents the appearance of its 
heroine in a wholly subordinate capacity 
here, But the book stands on its own foun- 
dation and is well worth reading for its own 
sake. If Mrs. Barclay introduces us only 
to a narrow circle of British aristocrats, she 
shows them to us with charming humor and 
distinetion of style. 


Plays from Three Nations 


The influence of the drama on social and 
political life and thought has been specially 
notable of late in Hngland. The play called 
“The Englishman’s Home,” for example, had 
great effect in opening the eyes of the aver- 
age peace-loving Hnglishman to the military 
defenselessness of his social organism. An- 
other remarkable instance of this social and 
political effect of the stage is found in Mr. 
John Galsworthy’s Justice, now published 
by Scribner (60 cents net). How far it 
reached the popular mind may be a ques- 
tion. But it so far took possession of the 
minds of men high in the government that it 
induced them to change in many important 
respects the laws governing the prisons and 
the treatment of men under sentence. This 
is a great service rendered by a dramatist to 
his people. 

The play concerns itself with the trial and 
prison experience of a bank clerk who under 
the stress of great emotional excitement com- 
mits a forgery for a small sum which his em- 
ployers refuse to condone. It moves in the 
conditions of commerce and morality today. 
Its power is in the frank recognition of im- 
perfections in our system of so-called justice 
and of the need of discriminating between 
new and hardened offenders. Its picture of 
the emotional effects of solitary confimement 
is moving and we cannot wonder that it 
eame home to so sensitive a mind as that of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Home 
Minister. ; 

Quite at the opposite extreme in every re- 
spect is Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new poetical 
drama, Pietro of Siena (Macmillan, $1.00 
net). It is purely literary, the scene being 
earried back inte the heart of the Middle 
Ages. The situation is that of Shakespeare’s 
“All's Well that Hnds Well,” where a sister 
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Barclay is | 
Her ideals of love are : 


Among the New Books 


is asked to sacrifice her chastity to save a 
brother’s life. Less powerful than some 
others of Mr. Phillips’s plays it has much of 
his eloquent blank verse and his skill in pre- 
senting a situation. More than ever he has 
cut his material to the quick, allowing him- 
self no latitude excepting that of poetical 


; diction. The play is technically a comedy— 
it ends, that is, with a marriage and a 
reconciliation. In reality, however, it is 


tragical both in a situation that leads toward 
a seemingly inevitable catastrophe and in 
the reader’s thought of the inevitable unhap- 
piness inherent in such a marriage as ends 
the story. 

Both these Mnglish plays live in an atmos- 
phere of moral earnestness. We are in a 
wholly different environment when we turn 
to Maurice Maeterlinck’s much advertised 
Mary Magdalene (Dodd, Mead. $1.00 net) ; 
for here we breathe the vitiated air of the 
French world of self-conscious and affected 


FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
Author of ‘‘ The Mistress of Shenstone” 


art. This play moves in Bethany and Jeru- 
salem in the days just before the crucifixion. 
Jesus himself never appears upon the stage 
but is always busy just out of sight supply- 
ing motives for the words and acts of the 
characters. By the side of the unaffected 
realism of the gospel narratives, these care- 
fully elaborated theatricalities appear al- 
most insufferably artificial and jejune. It 
even seems as though the dramatist, like the 
Frenchman in the familiar story, to save 
himself the trouble of first-hand study had 
evolved a picture of Jesus and his disciples 
out of his own imagination or out of the 
pages of Renan. The scene in which Roman 
seekers after excitement gaze down into the 
tomb of Lazarus at the moment of his resur- 
rection is a good example of the false note 
which, to the Anglo-Saxon mind, at least, 
spoils this picture of one phase in the world’s 
central tragedy. : 

Far more genuine and sincere in their re- 
lation to the essential tragedy of life are 
the three one-act plays by Hermann Suder- 
mann which Mr. Archibald. Alexander has 
translated from the German under the title 
Morituri (Seribner. $1.25 net). They are 
“Teja,” “Fritzchen,” “The Hternal Maseu- 
line.” As the title declares, they all have to 
do with the souls of men and women in the 
face of threatenimg death. ‘he first is the 
story of a Gothic army at bay and getting 
ready in the night te fight its death battle. 
The second brings a young man home dis- 
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graced and morally dishonored on the eve of 
an almost certainly fatal duel, which he is 
compelled to, conceal from an invalid mother. 
The third is a,fantastic court scene in which 
the queen..among her flatterers plays with 
love. Sudermann’s power of marshaling his 
characters to their hour of-intense emotion 
appears strongly in these brief dramas. 
There is an undertone of satire, a sense of 
the wretchedness and yet the nobility of the 
human soul which takes hold of the reader’s 
imagination. Dealing as they do with old 
history, the present hour and the realm of 
fantasy, they are one in this power of forc- 
ing us to realize the shadow side of human 
life and experience. 


Books on the Art of Living 


A group of half a dozen books that deal in 
various ways with the same vital problems 
may all be fairly classified as discussions of 
the art of living. One of these is The Per- 
sonal Hquation, by Lawrence MecTurnan 
(Moffatt, Yard. $1.25 net). This writer 


‘seeks to explain the reason why certain lives 


have been effective for good and inspiring 
in leadership. Work-a-day Heroes, Great 
Women, Contribution of Adversity, are some 
of the chapter titles. The author shows that 
splendid courage is not confined to the mili- 
tary career, and that poverty even is not an 
unsurmountable barrier to the achievement 
of great purposes or the development of new 
ideas. He illustrates by brief, effective ref- 
erences to the biographies of men and 
women who have been notable for their high 
ideals and their. services rendered to man- 
kind, It is an admirable book, especially 
useful to parents and teachers. 

Another work in the same class is The 
Durable Satisfactions of Life, by Charles W. 
Eliot (Crowell. $1.00 net). The paper 
which gives the title to the book emphasizes 
the value of bodily health, trained capacity 
for intellectual labor and a good reputation. 
The second paper concerns The Happy Life, 
which President Eliot shows is not depend- 
ent on the amount of one’s possessions or 
the nature of one’s employment. Next fol- 
lows the biography of John Gilley, Maine 
farmer and fisherman. This is the story of 
one of our forgotten millions, of whom it 
may yet be said that “if his life is a true 
type there is good hope for our country.” 
The last two chapters are on Great Riches 
and The Religion of the Future. 

Whatever Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
writes is sure to be interesting, and this at 
least is true of The Science of Happiness 
(Harpers. $2.00 net). In 325 octavo pages 
the author tells us to keep well, have high 
ideals, avoid mammon worship and be opti- 
mistic; so shall we be happy! Some read- 
ers will notice that there is no place for 
religion in these pages. And we venture to 
suggest that ultimate and permanent happi- 
ness is impossible for the life from which 
the help of religion is excluded. 

A writer who is remarkably epigrammatice 
in style, Stephen Berrion Stanton, in Soul 
and Circumstance (Scribners. $1.00 net), 
discusses, such topics as The Wastefulness 
of Worry, Personality, The Area of Life, 
Responsiveness, Supreme Purposes, ete. 
Some quotations may give an idea of the 
matter and style: ‘There is no way in which 
we can help the world so much as by setting 
an example of, normal, moderate living.” 
“Unless we are sunny we do not warm the 
world.” “It is the province of religion ‘to 
see the little in its largest relations.” “‘Un- 
worthy trifles spend us mote than the ut-~ 
most practice of our powers.” “It is our 
sins that age us, our self-denials keep us 
young.” } 3 

Of a more scientific nature and yet for 
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its practical bearing to be included in this 
group, is Huthenics, by Hllen H. Richards 
(Whitcomb & Barrows. $1.00 net). This 


is a plea for better living conditions as a 


first step toward higher human efficiency. 
Euthenics, hygiene for the present genera- 
tion, precedes eugenics which deals with race 
improvement through heredity. The aim of 
the book, says the author, “is to arouse the 
thinking portion of the community to the 
opportunity of the present moment for in- 
culecating such standards of living as shall 
tend to the increase of health and happiness.” 
It is an inspiring volume, dealing particu- 
larly with matters of education and home 
life, full of information, good sense and good 
advice. 

And finally there is a psychological study, 
The Qualities of Men, by Joseph Jastrow 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net), in which the 
author endeavors to survey the qualities and 
inequalities of men and disclose the personal 
forces that shape our fate, individually, col- 
lectively and nationally. The conclusion 
reached is that the sensibilities make the 
man, his world is bounded by the range of 
his appreciations. The false appraisal of 
quality, the service of ideals, convention and 
innovation, the problems of compromise, suc- 
cess and its significance, short-sighted prac- 
ticality, business and the higher quality are 
some of the suggestive topics discussed that 
bear directly on the art of living. The 
thought of the author is not always clear, 
but some vagueness is worth enduring for 
the sake of enjoying the general brilliancy 
of his discussion. 


Books on Religion 


A clear statement of the progressive reli- 
gious thought of the times is given in What 
is Essential, by George Arthur Andrews 
(Crowell. $1.00 net). The ‘essential Chris- 
tian” is the man who seeks to be actuated 
by the spirit of Christ. The essential creed 
is very simple. Essential experiences, rev- 
elation, activity, the essential church are 
some of the topics considered, and in it all 
the author is guided by the too-often for- 
gotten simplicity of the Gospels. He is too 
dogmatic at times and is assertive where 
there is room for difference of opinion. But 
on the whole he emphasizes truths of vital 
importance and is in sympathy with the 
trend of thought wherein lies the hope of 
the future. 

A comprehensive handbook of an historical 
period too little understood is A Story of 
New Testament Times in Palestine, by 
Shailer Mathews (Macmillan. $1.00 net). 
Some understanding of the political changes 
which lead up to the situation in the midst 
of which Christ appeared is necessary for 
an intelligent reading of the New Testament. 
Professor Mathews has told the story briefly 
and in an interesting way, bringing it down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. It would 
make an admirable handbook of study for 
advanced classes in the Sunday school. 

To solve the problem of The Harly Reli- 
gion of Israel (Houghton Mifflin. 50 cents), 
a thorough knowledge of Semitic languages 
is required. Prof. L. B. Paton of Hartford 
Theological Seminary has this knowledge 
and has summarized much of it in this little 
volume of the series on Modern Religious 
Problems. He finds that the Hebrew God, 
whom we call Jehovah, was not known to the 
patriarchs, and that Moses learned of him 
from the Midianites, the daughter of whose 
priest, Jethro, he married. Professor Paton 
has put his reasons for this and other rather 
striking conclusions into simple statements, 
orderly arranged so as to be of interest to all 
Bible students. 

In the Westminster New Testament series 
of handy commentaries two new volumes 
have been issued, The Captivity and Pas- 
toral Epistles, by James Strachan and The 
Johannine Epistles and The Apocalypse, by 
A. M, Ramsay (Revell. Hach 75 cents net). 
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Both volumes are in sympathy with the best 
modern scholarship, neither reactionary nor 
destructive. A fair example is the position 


taken in the Introduction to The Revela- 


tion: “If we are to understand the Revela- 
tion or Apocalypse we must bear in mind 
that it arose out of the circumstances of the 


church in the author’s day and was ad-. 


dressed to his generation. All attempts to 
find in its bizarre imagery an outline of the 
fortunes of the church to the end of time, 
or a forecast of the history of the world in 
coming centuries are foredoomed to failure. 
That way confusion lies.” 

A great English journalist once said that 
when he got a satisfactory title the editorial 
came easily enough. It is certain that with 
many preachers the thought of a sermon 
evolves naturally from its subject clearly 
expressed. This is a feature of a volume of 
twenty-five sermons by Rev. Henry A. Stim- 
son, D. D., the honored pastor of Manhattan 
Congregational Church, New York. He has 
chosen to call it Behind the World and Be- 
yond (Baton & Mains. $1.25). Every title 
is dignified, suggestive, appealing, and is an 
opening door into illuminating and inspiring 
thoughts. : 

An interesting and instructive series of 
twenty-two addresses, discussing ancient and 
modern beliefs is published under the title 
The Unity of Religions (Crowell. — $2.00 
net). Each topic is presented by a speaker 
of recognized authority on his theme. Some 
of the most important and instructive of 
there are: Buddhism by Justin H. Moore; 
Religious Beliefs of the Egyptians by Charles 
R. Gillett; Religion of Ancient Greece by 
Carleton L. Brownson; Islam by Col. Alex- 
ander Bacon; Reformed Judaism by Rabbi 
Silverman; Religious Aspects. of Socialism 
by C. P. Fagnani; and The Religion of the 
Future by J. Hermann Randall, minister of 
Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York City, 
where the addresses were given on successive 
Sunday evenings to large and growing audi- 
ences. 


The True Value of Money 


Money is worth while, and we all want 
a due portion of it, so long as it means in- 
creased fullness of life. To live in a rich 
country is an advantage because life is usu- 
ally fuller there, and opportunities are 
greater and more accessible. But money is 
only valuable as a means of prosecuting to 
better advantage this experiment of human 
life. If by getting money you get more and 
better life, you are ahead on the transaction, 
but if you devote your life to getting money 
and get it and nothing else, you have made 
a bad bargain. Your life was your great 
capital, and you have swapped it for a per- 
ishable thing, which you can’t take with you 
when you lay your life down. So let us not 
stake our whole lives on making money. 
Let us make some by all means if we can— 
earn it, save it, add to the world’s capital 
and our own; but keep it where it belongs— 
the incident of work, not the end of living 
or even of work. 

A very moderate income, differing accord- 
ing to circumstances, time and place, suffices 
to bring within the reach of any wise man 
the most important opportunities that life 
offers. Education nowadays and in this 
country is easily come by. The poverty that 
grinds and blights and dwarfs seems fairly 
easy to avoid. Who is diligent and tem- 
perate and is blessed with health and fair 
mental capacity ought to get money enough 
for his needs and his development in this 
country. Because money is the convenient 
measure of so many sorts of effort we are 
apt to think of it as the great end of human 
endeavor. But that is a fallacy. There are 
great men who never get much money, and 
pretty small men who get a great deal. It 
depends a good deal on what they try for 
and what they are willing to pay for it.— 
BE. S. Martin, in Harper’s Magazine. 


12 November 191 


Closet and Altar 


THE UNEVENTFUL DAYS 


He that is faithful in a very little po faith 
ful also in much; and he that is unrighteous 


in a@ very little is unrighteous also in 
—Luke 16: 10. Si 


In the story of Christian service history, 
repeats itself because it ‘has nothing better 
to say. We need more faith in the possibil- 
ities of routine. We need to become inter- 
preters of life’s monotonies. The path of 
the familiar, trodden with the voice of 
Christ in a man’s ears, has ever led on to 


the splendid surprises of life-—Percy C. 
Ainsworth. 


To plod on among the undistinguished mil- 
lions—that is often very hard. ... Yet the 
man of two talents has a great chance in the 
world. Alas for the world if he had not! 
For it is of him that the world is mainly 
composed.—Phillips Brooks. 


Not when the waters overwhelm 
Or glad surprises lift our head, 

Do we most need to feel thee near, 
Dear Giver of our daily bread! 


Hach night the solemn threshold is 
Of something never known before ; 

Hach morning for our sandaled feet 
Thou swingest wide another door. 


Hach moment is in very truth 
A moment of unguessed suspense 
And sleepless fear and gratitude 
Should be the faithful soul’s defense. 


Nearer and nearer should she draw 
In ceaseless prayer, in ceaseless praise, 
And hide the closer, Lord, with thee- 
Through these, the uneventful days., 
—Harriet McHwen Kimball. 


It may be that you have many humdrum 
things to do every day—most of us have. 
Even so you can have a world of insights 
and aspirations where your inner life dwells 
and where you breathe the upper air, You, 
too, may live with the feeling of divine com- 
panionship, with a sense of mission, of hay- 
ing been sent upon an august errand, and 
you may cherish the spirit and habit of sery- 
ice. You may be drawn down and away by 
certain necessary pursuits from that more 
exalted residence, but -once released your 
soul will rebound to the world where it be- 
longs.—Charles R. Brown. 


Lord of the eventful and the un- 
eventful days, who art ever with us, 
so shape the voyage of our life in calm 
and storm that we may come at last 
to the port of thy eternal peace, free 
from all evil and cured of fear. We 
ask thee, in remembrance of our 
Lord’s still years in Nazareth, that 
thou wouldst keep us faithful, even 
as he, in all the duties of our calling 
and the relations in which we live 
with men. Transfigure drudgery by 
the glory of thy presence. Uplift all 
the needful lowlinesses of our daily 
service into the air of heaven, where 
it is thy children’s joy to do thy will. 
Accept the sacrifice of our renuncia-— 
tions and thanksgivings and satisfy 
our hearts with love and sustaining 
in our times of fear. So would we 
rest in thee, not seeking things too 
high for us, but reaching forth in 
faith and hope toward the fulfilment 
of thy purpose in the world. Amen. 


12 November 1910 


yolunteer their services as stewards at the thusiastic workers showing the points of in- 
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sure to attract that portion of the public sionaries have hitherto been but a vague, 


interested solely in the material aspects of far-away, impersonal unreality? 
The young people of the various churches the Exposition; at the service of these and, 
in and about Boston who are planning to indeed, of all visitors will be the young, en- 


SPREAD OF EXPOSITION IDEA 


Not alone in Boston has the plan of a 


Missionary Exposition, April 24—May 20, terest, explaining the exhibits, calling atten- missionary exposition been welcomed, but 
next year, at the Mechanics Building, are to tion to the obvious improvements in condi- through the efforts of Rey. A. M. Gardiner, 


hold rallies in the near fu- 
ture both for instruction 
and to widen the interest 
in this important movement 
throughout their respective 
parishes and districts. 

Arrangements have been 
made for gatherings which 
will be addressed, in addi- 
tion to the distinguished 
speakers listed, by Rev. 
A. M. Gardiner, secretary 
and manager of The World 
in Boston, and others of 
the executive staff. The 
rally for the Back Bay will 
be held in Trinity Church, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 29, 
with Bishop Lawrence as 
the principal speaker: in 
Lynn, at First Methodist, 
Nov. 30, with. See. Harry 
Wade Hicks of the Young 
People’s Missionary Move- 
ment as the principal 
speaker; in Malden, at Mal- 
den Center Methodist, 
Dec. 5, with Rev. H. L. 
Burleson as the principal 
speaker; in Dorchester, at 
Second Congregational, Dec. 
6, with Rey. C. H. Moss as 
the principal speaker; in 
Newton at Central Congre- 
gational, Newtonville, Dec. 
7; in Winchester at the 
Congregational church, Dec. 
12, with Rev. F. A. Bisbee, 
D.D., of the Universalist 
Leader, as the _ principal 
speaker; at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Dec. 14, the rally of the 
down-town district, includ- 
ing Somerville and Charles- 
town, will be held, with 
J. Campbell White for the 
principal speaker. The 
presence of Booker T. 
Washington has been prom- 
ised for either the Trinity 
Church or Tremont Temple 
rally, as his engagements 
can be arranged. 


THE 10,000 woRKERS 


On the work of the stew- 
ards much of the success of 
the Exposition will depend. 
To them is intrusted the 
presentation of the pageant, 
Darkness and Light, to be 
given every afternoon and 
evening, representing the 
history and triumphs of 
Christianity in every part of 
the world. They will also 
explain to visitors the ex- 
hibits portrayed in _ the 
village and city scenes, which 
will enable the public to see 
for themselves the true con- 
ditions prevailing in the mis- 
sionary fields at home and 
abroad. From the enthu- 
siasm with which volunteers 
are offering themselves as 
stewards and from the ear- 


REV. JEROME D. DAVIS, D.D. 


In the death of Dr. Davis Christian missions in Japan suffer 
a severe loss. He has long been regarded as one of the wisest 
Christian leaders sent to that country from the United States. 

Dr. Davis was born in Groton, N. Y., in 1838, and entered Beloit 
College in 1860. He responded to President Lincoln’s first call for 
volunteers at the beginning of the Civil War by enlisting as a priv- 
ate soldier. He was taken from the battle field of Shiloh, severely 
wounded, but still holding the flag which he had carried on the 
ridge through a rain of shot and shell. He was with General Sher- 
man in his march through Georgia. He received several promotions 
for bravery, and at the close of the war he was lieutenant colonel 
of the regiment in which he first enlisted, the Fifty-Second Illinois 
Infantry. After the war he returned to Beloit and graduated in 
1866, also from Chicago Theological Seminary the following year, 
and for two years was pastor in Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dr. Davis was appointed by the American Board a missionary 
in Japan in 1871. He was intimately associated with Joseph 
Neesima in founding the Doshisha at Kyoto, and up to his death 
has been a leading spirit in that institution, wise in counsel, devoted 
in service, the friend and in later years a father to all who have 
labored with him. . 

Dr. Davis was a delegate to the World Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh, last summer, coming from there to attend the centen- 
ary meetings of the American Board at Boston last month. He had 
been for some time in failing health. He died in Oberlin, O., 
Nov. 4. Mrs. Davis and one daughter were with him. His family 
are all engaged in foreign missionary work. The daughter who was 
with him at his death is, with her husband, Rev. C. B. Olds, a mis- 
sionary in Japan, another, Mrs. F. B, Bridgman, is in the Zulu 
Mission in South Africa, and a third recently married Rev. R. BR. 
Chandler, and is on her way with him to the North China Mission. 
A son of Dr. Davis is secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Nagasaki. 


whose familiarity with simi- 
lar undertakings in Mngland 
is proving invaluable, inter- 
est has been aroused in a 
number of cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
Toronto and Cleveland have 
already signified their in- 
tention of giving the Expo- 
sition, and plans are already 
under way. The organiza- 
tion of the Missionary Ex- 
position Company in New 
York, which will build and 
own the varieus temples, 
street scenes, courts,  vil- 
lages, etc., used to represent 
the life in the various home 
and foreign missionary fields 
for rental to the cities wish- 
ing to make a missionary 
exhibit, will enable this to 
be done at a greatly reduced 
expenditure in comparison 
with the original cost of the 
construction of these ex- 
hibits. 


‘“*Means of Grace” 


Every human being— 
man, woman and_ child, 
hero and convict, mneuras- 
thenic and deep-sea fisher- 
man, athlete and invalid— 
needs the blessing of God 
through three, and _ only 
three great channels:  re- 
sponsibility, recreation and 
affection; work, play and 
love. With these any life 
is happy, in spite of sorrow 
and pain, successful despite 
the bitterest failures. With- 
out them a man breaks his 
heart, severs his conscious 
connection with God. If 
you want to keep a_head- 
strong, fatuous youth from 
overreaching himself, you 
try to give him  responsi- 
bility, recreation and affec- 
tion. If you want to put 
courage and aspiration into 
the gelatinous character of 
a street-walker, or the flick- 
ering mentality of a _ hy- 
steric, you labor to furnish 
just the same _ trio—work, 
recreation and affection. 
In every case, the healing 
power which you want to 
give is real life, and real 
life means just these three 
things. The same _ needs 
are fixed for all of us—and 
the same all-sufficing bounty 
in the supply, if we can get 
and keep in touch with it. 
—Richard Cabot, in the 
Atlantic. 


“Seemed as if I couldn’t 
never get used to living 
alone; but at last it come 
to me what part o’ the 


nestness with which they are preparing for tions wrought by missionary efforts as dem- trouble was, and I set right to, and from 
their respective duties, hopes for the un- onstrated by what is directly before the eyes that day to this I’ve given myself three 
qualified success of the Wxposition are en- of the visitors. Can it be doubted that such good regular meals every day. I tell you 
an appeal, so simple, so direct, so convinc- you must feed folks same as you do crea- 
The interest in the pageant, the exhibits, ing to the senses as well as to the spirit, turs, if you want to get any kind o’ work 


tertained. 


the fairylike Moslem mosques, 


Hindu, African and South Sea villages are service of many to whom missions and mis- 


Chinese, will fail to touch the heart and enlist the out of ’em.”—Sarah O. Jewett, in “A Newe 


Parishioner.”” 
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Last Scenes in Our Lord’s Life 


By Rev. A. 


(To be studted 


III. In the Garden of Gethsemane 


Treat this experience of Jesus in the 
garden as human and natural. Whatever ef 
mystery there may be in it as part of a 
divine transaction for the redemption of 
mankind, you can apprehend it only so far 
as it would be possible in your own experi- 
ence. To attempt more would be to make 
it seem unreal to your pupils and to remove 
it from their interest. Point out, then, these 
steps in the experience of Jesus: 

1. The visit to the garden, After the 
Slipper, AS they went -out under the full 
passover moon, it was no surprise to the 
disciples that Jesus went toward the garden 
on the western slope of the Mount of Olives. 
No doubt it belonged to a friend, as did the 
upper room they were leaving. Jesus often 
visited it, welcomed to its use by its owner 
(Luke 22: 39; John 18: 1, 2). Both its 
wall and its olive trees made it a place of 
seclusion and security. 

2. The garden guarded. Jesus had long 
known that the priests meant to bring about 
his death (Matt. 16: 21). His disciples 
knew it also (John 11: 7, 8). Knowing 
that Judas had now conspired with the 
priests to betray him, Jesus had taken pre- 
cautions to keep from him the knowledge 
where he would have the last supper with 
his disciples. But now Judas had gone 
away on his fateful errand (Luke 22: 27- 
30), and might surprise them at any mo- 
ment. At the garden gate, therefore, Jesus 
stationed his disciples, each with his club- 
like staff such as Judean peasants carry. 
Two of them also had swords (Luke 22: 
38). Then he withdrew into the recesses 
of the garden with Peter, James and John, 
and left them to watch while he retired 
further under the trees to wait and pray 
(Matt. 26: 38). He knew that the hour of 
erisis had come. The officers whom Judas 
was bringing might kill him on the spot. 

3. The agony in the garden. Then the 
reaction from the strain of those eventful 
days came on him. The midnight chill, the 
anxious suspense, the sense of loneliness be- 
cause of the betrayal by a trusted disciple 
and the expectation that the others would 
leave. him (v. 81) overwhelmed him. Not 
long before with his three closest friends he 
had prayed on a mountain top with visions 
of the greatest lawgiver and greatest prophet 
of Israel and the approving voice of his 
Father to sustain him. But neither vision 


nor voice comforted him now. He faced 
violence, humiliation, scorn of men, and 
alone. Once he had asked two of his dis- 


ciples if they could drink the cup which he 
must drink. Now he shrank from drinking 
it himself (v. 39). 

You may pause here to contrast the self- 
confidence, not only of James and John 
(Matt. 20: 22), but of all the disciples 
(Matt. 26: 85), with his consciousness of 
human weakness before the approaching 
trial. Do not, however, leave the impres- 
sion on your pupils that you have fathomed 
the depth of meaning of the agony of the 
Son of Man in the garden. You have only 
seen that human sensitiveness in him which | 
should deepen the impression of the great- 
ness of his sacrifice on the cross. 

4. The sleeping guards. The disciples 
knew that it was a night of peril. Their | 
Master had asked them to guard him against 
surprise by his enemies. When he rose 
from his prayer and found them sleeping, 
how must his heart have sunk deeper with 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Noy. 20. Jesus in Gethsemane. Matt. 26: 


36-56. 


E. Dunning 


with open Bible) 


the consciousness of loneliness! He waked 
them with a reproachful question which he 
could not repress (v. 40), counseled them to 
watch for their own sakes as well as his 
(v. 41), and again returned to his lonely 
struggle against the weakness of his flesh (v. 
42). Again he found the disciples on guard 
sleeping at their post (v. 43). This time he 
did not wake them. His struggle ended with 
one more prayer, with the emphasis now on 
the last four words, “Thy will be done.” 
The victory over the flesh was won (v. 44). 

When he returned to them for the third 
time his need for their vigil had passed (v. 
45). The officers with the mob were ap- 
proaching. Uardly had the disciples shaken 
off their drowsiness when the noise of the 
crowd and the flare of their torches aroused 
them completely. Through the gate came the 
mob into the garden. Jesus called on his 
disciples to go forward and meet them. 
Compare vy. 46 with John 18: 4. 

5. The futile defense. The false disciple 
led the servants of the priests and the noisy 
rabble. Did they need a sign to find the man 
they sought in that little company? But 
Judas had agreed to give a sign (y. 48), and 
he did so (v. 49). As the officers seized 
hold of Jesus (vy. 50), the panic-stricken 
disciples made one effort to defend him with 
their staves, and one of them gave a sword 
thrust at one of the leaders (v. 51). It was 
futile, and Jesus told them so (v. 52). He 
had other and surer means of defense if he 
had willed to use them (v. 53). But he 
had chosen to fulfill the will of his Father 
in a deed which prophets had foretold and 
whose meaning he had already learned (vs. 
54, 55). 

6. The scattering disciples. When their 
faltering effort, made too late to protect their 
Master, had failed and he discouraged them 
from attempting more, they scattered through 
the garden and, each by himself, climbing 
over the walls, fled through the fields (v. 
56). One young man, as the officers led 
Jesus away, followed after him. Perhaps it 
was the son of the owner of the house in 
whose, upper room they had met a few hours 
before, John Mark. But when the officers 
seized him by his garment, he, too, escaped, 
leaving it in their hands (Mark 14: 51). 
Thus ended the last evening of Jesus with 
his disciples. 


In the long run the most uncomfortable 
truth makes a better traveling companion 
than a falsehood.—T. R. 
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The Seeming Impossible 


The elder Pitt, when told a project was 
impossible, broke out: “Impossible? I 
trample upon impossibilities.”’ 

1. The Seeming Impossible in Individual 
Hzperiences. 

By my God do I leap over a wall.— 
Psalm 18. 

Prison walls seemed to forbid fruitful 
activity and helpful influence to Paul, Bun- 
yan and Raleigh, but their unconquerable 
manhood made Christendom to sit within 
their cells and listen to the great Epistles, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” and “The History 
of the World.” 

The intangible walls of physical disease 
closed in and about Stevenson and Lanier. 
Iiffective activity seemed hopelessly ended. 
Instead of rushing into moaning rhymes or 
giving themselves up to sentimental grief, 
each with a splendid, smiling audacity and 
with a serene reliance on a higher power 
kept up his heroic struggle. The indomit- 
able spirit of both men is seen in Lanier, 
who wrote one of his noblest poems on his 
death-bed, flinging his really’ superb ‘Sun- 
shine” full in the face of death. Seeming 
impossibilities vanish before the dauntless 
souls of such high mettled men. 

Frédéric Florian, the celebrated engraver 
in wood, owing to the physical and nervous 
strain of his delicate and exacting tasks, sud- 
denly found himself against; an impassable 
barrier. His artistic career was concluded. 
So everybody thought, so everybody said, for 
Florian’s right side had become as dead and 
his power of speech had forsaken him. After 
years of untiring, uncomplaining toil the 
artist Florian came before the Parisian art 
publie the other day as one risen from the 
dead. The impossible had been accomplished. 
His clumsy left hand had been trained to 
the force and address comparable to the 
powers that had been his before the shock, 

Were two souls ever more walled in than 
Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller? Yet 
were those terrible and seemingly impassa- 
ble walls broken through and the spirits be- 
hind them set free to glorious service. 

2. The Seeming Impossible in the Ref- 
ormation of Character. 

O wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me ...? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.—Rom. 7: 24, 25. 

Select readings from Begbie’s “Twice Born 
Men,” Lewis’s “With Christ among the 


Miners,” Connor’s “Black Rock” and Miss 
Hamilton’s “The Parson’s Proxy.” 

3. The Seeming Impossible in Missionary 
Activity. 

They came unto the iron gate that leadeth 
into the city which opened to them of its 
own accord.—Acts 12, 10. 
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Scores of illustrations abound of the iron 
gates that have barred the efforts of ex- 
plorer, inventor and discoverer, but the 
gates that have seemed most stern and un- 
yielding have been those which have been 
shut against the knightly champions of the 
Cross. 

How these gates have given way before the 
Peters of the modern church, how again and 
again those formidable gates have appar- 
ently swung back “of their own accord” is 
the thrilling story of how the seeming im- 
possible has been overcome. 

To possess an India, a Japan, a China 
and a Hebrides for Christ always seems an 
impossibility to the hysterical comrades of 
our Joshuas and Calebs (Num. 14). To the 
latter—bravehearted, full of faith and real- 
iging the church has a duty under God to 
lay the grip of Christ’s love upon every peo- 
ple—there are no impossibilities. 

That great vision of Duty seen along the 
traek of Christ’s missionary commandment 
ever kindles their loyal hearts and faith in 
the Giver of that commandment, ever sus- 
tains their matchless courage. 

Consult “Condensed Sketches of Missions,” 
Hamlin’s “My Life and Times” and Strong’s 
“The Story of the American Board.” 


4. The Seeming Impossible in Moral 
Reform. 
Who art thou, O great mountain? Before 


Zerubbabel thou shalt become a_ plain !— 
Zech. 4: 7. 

Incidents from lives of Wilberforce, 
Shaftesbury, John Howard, Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips. 

5. The Impossible in Parish Work. 

Put out into the deep.—Luke 5: 4. 

Are not many of our impossibilities more 
apparent than real? 

“We must thoroughly test these impossi- 
bilities whether they be of God, lest like the 
prisoner of the story, we spend our lives in 
a cell whose door has not been locked. 
‘God’s will be done,’ we say, as we look at 
some of our impossibilites—yes, but let us 
make sure what God’s will is. Much that 
‘passes for resignation is nothing more than 
sheer cowardice, sloth and meanness of spirit 
disguised as religion. - From such acceptance 
of removable impossibilities may the good 
Lord deliver us.” 

CHARLES LOVELAND MERRIAM. 


Prayer meeting topic for Noy. 13-19. The 
Seeming Impossible. Mark 9: 17-29; Rom. 
8: 24, 39. Instances of men who have ac- 
complished what seeraed impossible in ex- 
ploration and discovery—in the world of in- 
ventions—in missions, in reclaiming the 
fallen and in church work—in reformation of 
eharacter. Christ’s encouragement to over- 
coming, Its method and rewards. 


Yale Munger Memorial 


On Noy. 1 the lobby of Woolsey Hall at 
Yale University was filled with friends of 
the late Dr. Theodore Thornton Munger to 
witness the unveiling of the memorial tab- 
let, given by certain friends of the late fel- 
low of the University and pastor of United 
Church in New Haven. ‘The tablet occu- 
pies a place on the wall of Memorial Hall; 
is a bronze bas-relief, measuring about 
three feet broad by five feet high and was 
designed by Frank Crawford Boardman. It 
presents Dr. Munger in robes and mortar- 
board as a fellow, and bearing in his left 
hand a volume as student and _ sacred 
teacher. The architectural setting and in- 
scription are the work of Lee Lawrie of 
the Yale Art School. 

The unveiling exercises consisted of 
prayer by Rev. J. H. Twichell, presentation 
by Prof. J. F. Weir, acceptance by Prof. 
B. Perrin and address by Rev. BH. P. Parker, 
and benediction by ex-President Dwight. 

New Haven, Ct. I. W. SNEATH. 
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Unusual Maine Fellowship 


An event from which much is anticipated 
for the future was the first meeting of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross in the Con- 
gregational vestry, Gardiner, Me., Rev. 
Langdon Quimby, pastor. The aim of the 
Brotherhood, of which Mr. Quimby is the 
father, is to draw together all the men of 
this part of Maine, both those connected 
with the different churches and those out- 
side the church, for mutual acquaintance 
and fellowship and the common furtherance 
of all that concerns the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Twenty-six ministers and laymen of differ- 
ent denominations met in the afternoon, lis- 
tened to an address on The Reunion of the 
Churches by Pres. George BH. Chase of 
Bates College and discussed it. Nearly 
twice that number sat down to the banquet 
in the evening and gave interested attention 
to the after-dinner speeches on such topies 
as the Union of the Churches and the Men, 
The Union of the Churches and Secret So- 
cieties, The Union of the Churches and Mis- 
sionary Work. 

Some information regarding this new and 
unusual organization is thus contained in a 
preliminary announcement : 


The Brotherhood of the Holy Cross seeks to 
draw men together in better acquaintance and 
fellowship in order: 


1. The Individual. To call forth and 
strengthen their religious life. 
2. The Local Ohurch. To broaden and 


deepen the interests of men in all departments 
of worship and service within the local church. 

38. The Community. To unite the men of 
different parishes in any community in the in- 
terests of the common ideals and tasks of a 
true Christian citizenship. 

4. The Kingdom of God. To unite men of 
different communities for inspiration and serv- 
ice in behalf of the Kingdom of God, as applied 
to the industrial, political, educational and re- 
ligious problems of our times. 

5. The United Church. To seek, in all prac- 
tical ways, for the reunion of the scattered 
branches of the church of Christ, providing for 
those elemental facts of life and religion which 
are beneath all sectarian divisions and com- 
mon to the life of all churches. 

This Brotherhood welcomes to its member- 
ship both ministers and laymen; men of all 
denominations without regard to sect or creed, 
who are in any way interested in the problems 
of the modern world from the religious point 
of view. It therefore seeks to be as inelusive 
as are the sentiments of religion and the sym- 
pathies of humanity. In its present member- 
ship it seeks to bring together the men and 
churches and communities, from Waterville and 
Winthrop, Brunswick and Bath, Lewiston and 
Auburn, Augusta, Hallowell, Gardiner, Rich- 
mond and other intervening towns. The order 
has already enrolled more than 100 members 
from the above communities, of distinguished 
educators, ministers, lawyers, doctors and busi- 
ness men, 


Auburn, Me. H. P. Woopin. 


Atlanta Seminary Opening 


The tenth year opened under auspicious 
circumstances. The beautiful memorial 
chapel was dedicated to the Glory of God 
and the memory of the late D. I. Carson, 
former treasurer of the institution. A larger 
number of students registered than ever be- 
fore in the history of the Seminary. A sec- 
ond encouraging feature is the evening class 
in Biblical theology, under the direction of 
Professor Phelps, over twenty coming to the 
first session. This class is composed of the 


suburban pastors of all denominations and 


young men who hope to finally enter the min- 
istry. 

Dr. Hood is still North, trying to raise 
necessary funds. The standard of scholar- 
ship has been materially advanced, and with 


a new and enthusiastic professor of lan- 
guages the faculty is well equipped. 
Atlanta, Ga. P. 
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Illinois Legislature Five 
Years Ago 


“Mr. Krank D. Commerford of Chieago 
has been expelled from the state legislature 
by a vote of 121 to 18, for accusations 


brought against the body which he seemed 
unable to prove. He had described the leg- 
islative assembly as ‘a public auction place, 
where privileges are sold to the highest 
bidder, and that without party affiliation; 
there are grafters in both the Democratic 
and Republican parties... Mr. Commerford 
tried to excuse himself by saying that in the 
address in which these words are found he 
was referring to other legislatures, but be- 
ing required to furnish the evidence on 
which he based his charges, and being un- 
able to do so, he was expelled. On leaving 
he made a violent speech, in which he re- 
iterated the charges, and it is now reported 
that he will repeat them before the Grand 
Jury of Sangamon County and seek for an 
indictment against some of the men whom 
he declares are guilty.” 

The paragraph quoted above is taken 
from a letter written in February, 1905, by 
Franklin, the Chicago correspondent of 
The Congregationalist. In view of the re- 
cent disclosures and present situation in the 
same assembly, it has interest at this time. 
Mr. Commerford was doubtless unwise in 
bringing up unsupported charges. but “‘mur- 


der will out.” ‘ 


I care not how low a man may have 
fallen there is still one place lower still, for 
“underneath—are the Hverlasting arms.”— 
Rev. J. D. Jones, D. D. 
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Crockery, China and Glass 


Dinner Sets 


Or Parts of Sets 
OR 


Matchings to Old Sets 


Many designs to choose from 


All values from the inexpen- 
sive to the very costly. 


Kitchen Crockery on 4th 
floor. 

Glass Department second 
floor, all grades and values. 

The most varied, valuable and 
comprehensive stock in this line 
on this continent. 

In brief everything in this 
line pertaining to Families, 
Hotels, Clubs, etc. 

One price marked in plain 
figures and we are not under- 
sold if we know it. ; 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co. 
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33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley Street 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Religious Educators at Work 


First Sunday School Institute 


The field work of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society was launched at Holyoke, 
Mass., last week. The first of the series of 
institutes for Sunday schoel workers, to be 
held in various parts of the country, occu- 
pied Monday and Tuesday at First Church. 

It was a new experience and therefore un- 
tried on the part of all. The arrangements 
had all been made in the shortest possible 
time and under the pressure which the Na- 


tional Council brought. But in spite of 


obstacles, this first effort proved to be so 
effectual that it would be impossible to praise 
it too highly. _ 

This institute taught the value of con- 
ferences between persons interested in the 
same problem from different points of view. 
There were three of special value. The first 
called together Hducators and Religious Hd- 
ucators for the purpose of discovering the 
ways by which the colleges may co-operate 
with the churches in the work of religious 
education. 

Holyoke’s location on the banks of the 
Connecticut—that river of education which 
is said to flow by more institutions of learn- 
ing than any other stream, was particularly 
fortunate. Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Amherst, 
two agricuitural- schools, as well as other 
institutions, are right at hand. The con- 
ference sought to help the church immedi- 
ately as well as in the future. One splen- 
did fact was clearly revealed. The passion 
of the pastor and the passion of the profes- 
sor are one and the same. Both are seeking 
to produce Christian character and.are car- 
rying the souls of the young /upon their 
hearts. The desire to follow up the results 
of this conference was strong. A series of 
resolutions was passed recommending that 
the educational secretary of the Publishing 
Society be requested ‘‘to take active steps in 
order to ascertain just what courses of in- 
struction might be available for the teachers 
of our churches from the colleges in this 
vicinity,” 

A morning conference for parents and 
teachers proved of great value in emphasiz- 
ing the home as the factor of supreme im- 
portance in religious education. A_ third 
conference approached the present dilemma 
of the teacher. These three sessions were 
conducted by Dr. Winchester, who showed a 
rare ability for providing the atmosphere 
essential to frank discussion and for crystal- 
lizing sentiments into some concrete form. 
Professor St. John in his lucid and appeal- 
ing manner set forth the essentials of the 
story teller’s art and later made all the 
succeeding stages of childhood and adoles- 
cence clear and real. Miss Slattery sup- 
plied the inspiration and the passion for 
youth, which possessing. herself to such a 
marvellous degree, she is also able to im- 
part in a manner equally remarkable. She 
made all feel that the moulding of human 
souls is a sublime task. 

The entire region was represented and is 
already looking forward to another such an 
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Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 
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Edition 
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These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since’ their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Nineteen Hundred Churches 


Returnable sample copies - The Oentury Co. 
sent on request. Union Sq., New York City, 


Institute, provided it is possible to secure 
one without depriving some community 
that has not yet enjoyed this privilege. 
H. O. Hannum. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Sunday School Council 


The Sunday School Council of Hvangel- 
ical Denominations, organized last June as 
The Interdenominational Sunday - School 
Council, held a profitable two-days’ session 
in the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 27, 28, with fifty-seven present from 
nineteen denominations. The Council em- 
braces the educational, editorial, ‘missionary 
and publishing officers of the denominational 
Sunday school boards and societies, and 
meets for conference and furthering of their 
common work. At this meeting it perfected 
plans of work, arranged to meet at Nashville, 
Tenn,, next January, and annually there- 
after, appointed a committee on standards 
of Sunday school excellence and another on 
postal interests, and took important action 
on the handling of teacher-training enroll- 
ments and on the graded lessons. The prin- 
ciple of graded lessons was heartily approved, 
and the Council rejoiced at the progress 
made, but advised that the senior courses 
be not published for school use till the fall 
of 1912. 

The plan adopted as to teacher-training 
enrollments was in order to secure a har- 
monious basis for co-operation with the 
state and provincial Sunday school associa- 
tions. It recognizes the right of each de- 
nomination to supervise its own _ teacher- 
training work, provides for the necessary ex- 
ceptions, and invites the co-operation of the 
international, state and provincial workers. 
It is hoped that by this plan greater progress 
will be made in the important work of train- 
ing the Sunday school teachers for better 
service. 

A pleasant feature of the Council was the 
reception of three representatives of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 
Messrs. McHlfresh, Pearce and Nichols, 
whose earnest words were much appreciated. 
The presence of representatives from some 
of the less prominent denominations was 
also encouraging. The old officers hold over 
until January: Dr. A. J. Rowland, Baptist, 
president; Dr. R. W. Miller, Reformed, vice- 
president; Rev. EH. M. Fergusson, Presbyte- 
vian, secretary and treasurer. 


Sunday School and Politics 


The Current Event Class in First Church, 
Evanston, not only talks things over. Every 
now and then it has a way of doing things 
that makes some creditable pages in local 
history. On Sunday, Oct. 30, a discussion 
of Our Political Duty to the Sixth District, 
led by Prof. J. S. Clark of Northwestern 
University, was followed up by appointing 
a committee to aid D. G. Hayes, Prohibi- 


| tionist, in his fight against ‘Bathroom Bob” 


Wilson for a seat in the State Legislature. 
James A. Patten took ‘hold of the finances 
and $1,000 were raised on the spot to help 
free the district from the domination of the 
Lorimer machine. 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults 
than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do 
not think of your faults; still less of others’ 
faults; in every person who comes near you 
look for what is good and strong; honor 
that; rejoice in it; and, as you can, try to 
imitate it; and your faults will drop off, 
like dead leaves, when their time comes.— 
Ruskin. 
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JUST PUBLISHED I 
The Companion Bible 


A new Edition of the English Bible. It will 
be published in Four Instalments, each con= 
taining from three to four hundred pages. 

The four volumes will be— 

I. The Pentateuch. 
Il. Joshua to Job. 
Ill. Psalms to Malachi. 
IV. The New Testament. 

It will be a self-explanatory Bible designed 
for the géneral use of all English readers 
throughout the world. zs i 

It will have an amount. of information 
(much of it hitherto inaccessible to the or= 
dinary English reader) in its wide margins 
not to be found in any edition of the Author= 
ized Version extant. Its position, in these 
respects, is unique. 


$1.50 per volume. 


The New Testament 


in the Revised Version ot 1881 

With Fuller References 

The Labor of 37 Years 
This book places at the disposal of Bible 
students the results of years of laborious 
research. In December, 1873, the New Tes= 
tament Company of Revisers requested Dr. 
Scrivener and Prof. Moulton to undertake 
the work of drawing up marginal references. 


Prices $3.00—$4.25, and 
Oxford India Paper $7.50 
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An indispensable aid to all Bible readers, 
and especially to ministers, missiczaries 
and Bible workers. 


How to Study the Bible 


Including the best texts to use in dealing 
with different classes of people, 
and how to use them. 


By Rev. R. A Torrey, B.D. 
8vo. Limp Cloth. 35 cents 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 
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Gilchrist 
Growth 


Such a steady and phenominal 
growth as that which has marked 
the Gilchrist development—can be 
explained only in one way. 


Most people are 
anxious to save money 
—to make every penny 
count and this class of 
people buy where 


“savings” are greatest. 


It is this very class of peop. that have 
made Gilchrist’s grow. If we did not give 
superior merchandise values, would we have 
gained. this wonderful patronage? Z 

The Gilchrist growth has been exceptional 
only as its values have been exceptional and 
we are enthusiastic enough to believe we’ve 


only begun to grow—there’s a‘ compelling ° 


force dDehind every Gilchrist value. 
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The ‘‘Men and Religion 


Forward Movement” 


The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment is an effort to vitalize religion in the 
lives of a larger number of men and boys in 
North America by helping them to recognize 
God’s claim. A committee of eleven men 
met in New York last spring to see if there 
could be put into operation some forces that 
would accomplish this end. This committee 
was made up of representatives of all the 
organized work for men at the present time 
—yY. M. C. A. officials, Sunday school ex- 
perts and prominent men from the various 
denominational brotherhoods. A second 
meeting was held in Niagara Falls in Aug- 
ust where the plans were completed. They 
invited ninety cities in the United States 
and Canada to participate in a convention 
at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct..25 and 26, each city 
to be represented by four delegates—a clergy- 
man, a Y. M. C. A. secretary and two lay- 
men. 

THE MEN 


Seldom have there been so many experts 
together. Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, 
Prof. George Iu. Robinson of McCormick 
Seminary, Fred B. Smith, John R: Mott, 
Marion Lawrance, Will R. Moody—these 
are but a few. Graham Taylor presented 
social service with the passion of a great 
heart that has been pressed against the 
world’s need. He contended that no life 
can have a perpendicular religion that has 
not also a horizontal religion.- Charles W. 
Gilkey, who has just returned from his two 
years’ fellowship (Union) in WBurope, pre- 
sented strongly the problem of adolescence. 
Marion Lawrance amazed the convention by 
unfolding the splendid machinery of the Sun- 
day school which was at the disposal of this 
new movement. Fred B. Smith pleaded for 
individual evangelism. 

The convention was fortunate in having 
as its chairman Mr. James G. Cannon, pres- 
ident of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York, who as chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee did more than any other 
man to steady the financial situation in New 
York in the panic of 1907. The presence of 
such a busy man was in itself a definite con- 
tribution to the importance of the work con- 
templated. 

THE METHOD 


Definite plans were made for a great for- 
ward movement for men in the next two 
years. A, committee of ninety-seven was 
appointed to supervise the work. It is ex- 
pected that about one hundred strategic 
centers in the United States and Canada 
will co-operate. In‘each center there will 
be a committee of one hundred who will take 
up the work in the method best fitted to the 
temper of that particular place. A year will 
be spent in preparing for an intensive cam- 
_paign which will have all the features, from 
social service to individual evangelism, that 
can enlist men. But the major emphasis 
- will be on conserving the results. This was 
recognized as the sore spot in Christian work 
in the past. 

THE MOTIVE 


The entire two days were pervaded by a 


a spiritual atmosphere at times almost oppres- 


sive. .The addresses of Dr. John Timothy 
Stone of Chicago on Prayer and Christian 
- Conquest and Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland 
of ‘Washington on Prayer and the Individ- 
ual Life struck a high note. Mr. Will 
' Moody revealed much of his father’s power 
when he called for service through sacrifice. 
One rarely attends a banquet where such a 
lofty spiritual tone prevails as on the even 
ing of the first day. Its four addresses were 
passionate appeals for the individual life, 
the civic life, the business life and the home 
life. It ended with a season of prayer. All 
that is to be undertaken is to be undertaken 
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in reliance on prayer and under the guid- 
ance of the spirit of God. ‘This was the 
dominant note. Mr. Mott, in his prophecy 
of the future, allowed that success would lie 
along this path alone. The motto of the 
convention might have been, “Let us advance 
on our knees.” I. @. P. 


Canadian Viewpoints 
CHURCH VISITATIONS 


A number of interesting and profitable 
itineraries have been and are in progress 
among the churches. The ball was started 
rolling by Professor Cook of Montreal on 
behalf of the college, and a work accom- 
plished which will be far-reaching. Rev. 
George Allchin of Japan is at present tour- 
ing the Western Ontario churches with good 
results. - Later on another representative of 
the A. B. C. F. M. will visit the churches of 
Hastern Ontario and Quebec, and still later 
the Misses Melville of Chisamba, Africa, 
will make a tour. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


A significant campaign in’ the principal 
cities of the Dominion in the interests of 
Christian unity has just been concluded by 
Archdeacon Madden of Liverpool, Englan|, 
and Rey. George Henson, M.A., Belfast, 
Ireland, as representatives of the Hvangel- 
ical Alliance of the Old Land. The meet- 
ings were entirely undenominational, largely 
attended, and marked by an aggressive unity. 
In many places organizations for general 


‘religious and philanthropic work will be the 


outcome. 
TEMPERANCE ACTIVITY 


Another local option campaign looms up 
in Ontario, where one hundred municipalities 
will soon pronounce whether the bar is to be 
or not to be. The Dominion Alliance, under 
whose auspices the campaign is waged, is 
holding extensive field days, as in the county 
of the writer, where on a recent Sunday 
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fifty pulpits were occupied by representatives 
of the Alliance. Usually a convention fol- 
lows for practical aggression. Already one- 
half the Ontario municipalities are under 
local option. 


INTERNATIONAL Y. M, ©. A. CONVENTION 


It is hard to crowd into a paragraph the 
great International Y. M. C. A. Convention 
just held in Toronto. Fifteen hundred dele- 
gates from the North American continent, 
and representatives from all parts of the 
world, inspiring speaking from the best pul- 
pit and platform orators of the day, an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, and a downright prac- 
tical earnestness were outstanding features 
of the convention. Greater missionary ag- 
gression, stronger evangelism, more inter- 
ested, intelligent citizenship, higher practi- 
cal education and closer interdenominational 
fellowship will be the immediate results of 
the great gathering. Js By Gs 


‘Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, Nov. 4 


Mrs. Elbridge Whiting of South Sudbury 
presided. 

The last half hour was occupied by Miss 
Bertha P. Reed of Peking, who gave an in- 
teresting address, illustrating efforts in be- 
half of Chinese women. ‘She referred espe- 
cially to the good offices of Mrs. Conger, 
who tactfully and practically improved her 
opportunities in visiting the Hmpress Dow- 
ager, making her acquainted with much work 
of women in our own country. There are 
from fifteen to twenty schools for girls in 
Peking, many established by non-Christian 
women, influenced by patriotism—a _ senti-° 
ment which is beginning to appear among 
women. Courses of lectures have been given 
in a Christian church by non-Christian 
women; and many lines of development show 
that things are moving in China, even in 
relation to the life of women. 


HAMBURG STEAK. 
pint warm water. 


erate oven 1 hour. 
garnished with parsley. 


to fill 4 cups. 
and add to the raw beef. 


Place in a buttered pan. 


For 1 pound of meat add 3 
‘teaspoons Bell’s Seasoning, half pint bread crumbs, half 
Place in baking pan and cook in ‘mod- 

Serve ona base of mashed potato, 


SPICED BEEF. Chop 2 pounds fresh beef,enough 
Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted: or plain, in 13 cups of milk, 
Cut fine 2 slices of fat salt pork, and add to beef, 
together with 3 even teaspoons of salt, and 3 even teaspoons Bell’s, Seasoning. 
Cut a piece of butter the size of an egg in small 
Pieces and distribute over the top. Bake from 1to1 hours. 


Remember, 10c. cam Bell’s Seasoning Is sufficient to flaver the dressing of 100 ths. meat or poultry or the 25¢. can 300 Ibs, 


FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGES, FLAVOR WITH BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


25c. and 50c. Cans3 6, 12 and 25 1b, Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 
46 


BEILS SEASONING 


AQ Years ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
ings for Poultry,Game, Meats, 
Fish. etc:today 40 Years better. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


A budget of literature upon the graded Sunday School will be sent free 
as long as the supply lasts, to any minister, superintendent, or teacher 
connected with a Sunday School that has not yet adopted a graded 


curriculum. 


The number of these budgets is limited to 1 000. 


They 


contain pamphlets upon textbooks and courses, how to begin grading, 
teacher training, the teachers’ library, the expense problem, and other 


matters relating to the Sunday school. 
You surely wish to grade your school January 1. 


furnished free on request. 
Secure this literature from 


The advice of an expert is also 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO PRESS, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS - 
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What the West Wants in the National Council 


A Frank Statement of the Prevalent Spirit 


Five times have I returned from meetings 
of the National Council to find, to my cha- 
grin, that. the people in the home church and 
community were languidly indifferent to 
what had intensely interested me for a week 
or more. But a new experience awaited me 
on nay return to Chicago from the recent 
meetings in Boston. A young layman in one 
of our churches wanted an intetview before 
I had had time to loek over my accumulated 
mail, and it was not the American Board’s 
centennial or the meetings in general, but 
what the Council did which was upper- 
most in his interest. “Is it true that you 
are Presbyterianizing the Congregational 
churches?” was almost his first inquiry. 
One of my engagements for next Sunday is 
an address upon the Boston Council before 
a young people’s society, for which the invi- 
tation was urgent. 

One swallow does not prove that summer 
has come; but one swallow seldom comes 
alone. Local sentiment does not prove a 
general change of attitude; but what occa- 
sions a change of mood in Chicago is likely 
to do the same thing in a thousand other 
places. At least, there is some evidence that 
the time has come when the National Coun- 
cil begins to be, to the rank and file of the 
people, something more than a big ministers’ 
meeting of remote interest to the average 
man in the pew. Contemplated reconstruc- 
tion will be worth while from this point of 
view alone; it will be an admirable means 
of popular education as to what the National 
Council is and how it works. 


fe THE COUNCIL AND ITS CBITICS 


The Council has never been without its 
critics. Many of the New Wngland fathers 
frowned, upon it at its birth. Indeed it had 
to come out West to Oberlin, then little 
more than a frontier village, to find an at- 
mosphere warm enough to be born in. The 
survival of that state of mind which unwill- 
ingly saw its birth, objects now to its grow- 
ing up and taking the place which naturally 
belongs to it. Some present-day Connecti- 
eut critics frankly informed me that “ad- 
ministrative functions” betokened ‘‘a reach- 
ing after power” dangerous to the liberties 
of the local churches. A group of Massa- 
chusetts men were gravely suspicious that 
a council which did things would introduce 
into Congregationalism a class of profes- 
sional ecclesiastical office seekers. 

Wider in geographical distribution was 
another class of critics who charged the 
promoters of reconstruction with greater 
desire to try out an academic theory than 
to support established missionary agencies. 
The most irreconcilable opponents of the 
movement to merge the membership of the 
several national societies in the membership 
of the council attributed the desire for 
change to “the mania of unrest”? which is 
sweeping over the country with a violent 
storm center in the Middle West. “You 
just want things different, but you don’t 
know what you want,” was a verdict upon 
the whole mevement passed in my hearing. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AS COMMON SENSE 


The reconstruction of the National Coun- 
cil is strictly in line with a process of re- 
construction which has been quietly going 
on in several states of the Interior during 


Mee HURCH 
= CRRPETS 


By Rev. J. H. Chandler 


the past decade. It began independently 
in several centers, and progressed essen- 
tially along the same lines without special 
consultation between groups of separated 
leaders because they were at one in this 
fundamental idea—Congregationalism is 
primarily common sense applied to matters 
of church government. 

The Michigan group began with a study 
of the concrete problem and then devised 
ways and means to remedy manifest evils. 
The Wisconsin group took democracy as 
worked out in the state government as a 
norm for democracy retarded in its growth 
by ecclesiastical tradition in the imperfect 
union of the Congregational churches in 
state convention. 

The Ohio group studied modern business 
methods and applied them to the reform of 
the business done by the Ohio churches. 

Without any attempted concert of action, 
various state bodies, in addition to those 
mentioned, have come to the same conclu- 
sions because the one principle has been to 
apply to the problems of church government 
the same practical judgment used in other 
matters unhampered. by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. 

If Congregationalism is being Presby- 
terianized, it is taking on no more of Pres- 
byterianism than belongs to any form of 


representative government. But this is 
very small indeed and parts company as 
soon the principle of representation is 
granted, Presbyterianism developing as a 


representative aristocracy, the new Congre- 
gationalism as a representative democracy. 
The principle of representation just coming 
to its own in Congregationalism does not 
endanger any of the liberties which the 
local church ever had, but enlarges its lib- 
erties where they have hitherto been seri- 
ously limited in giving it a fair measure 
of direction of its larger activities in the 
field of missionary endeavor beyond the 
boundaries of the parish. 


OFFICE SEEKING AND OTHER MATTERS 


So long as there are offices there will be 
a class of-office seekers under any system, 
but what the West wants in any proposed 
changes is less wire-pulling and state-fixing 
and more democracy in the choice of leaders. 
This is simply in line with the primaries 
and a direct vote for United States senators. 
There is only one point at which the pro- 
posed enlarged secretaryship is likely to 
meet opposition in the West. It is not the 
expense, provided only the general secretary 
is the choice of the representatives of the 
churches as is the moderator. The West is 
democratic and is averse to the benevolent 
paternalism of government by the Provi- 
sional Committee. 

No men in our fellowship are more desir- 
ous that the churches of the West take an 
increased share in the support of established 


The best part of the shave is when you come to 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Soothing, healing and delightfully refreshing. 
an after-shaving luxury. 


benevolent agencies than those who approve 
raaking the membership of the Council the 
annual voting membership in the several 
societies. Nothing educates like responsi- 
bility. A limitation of responsibility to a 
class of corporate or life members only, it is 
believed, seriously limits the base of support. 

No one society can rally to its annual 
meetings anything like a fair represertation 
of the churches of the country. The Na- 
tional Council affords in its body of delegates 


the only possible representation of the 
churches which fairly represents the 
churches as a whole. The opportunity to 


use this body of delegates affords to each and 
every society an advantage never possessed 
before and never possible’ except through the 
kind of co-operation between societies and 
Council in the first stages of partially ad- 
justed applhcation. 

The West is not anxious to try out any 
academic theory of elaborate reconstruction. 
Neither is it much concerned to preserve un- 
broken consistency with the customs and 
traditions of an ecclesiastical past. It wants 
above everything else to make Congregation- 
alism spell efficiency at home and abroad. 
It wants enough machinery to do the work 
to best advantage and no more. It is will- 
ing to clothe the moderator and assistant 
moderators of the Council with all the pow- 
ers they can make effective in the service of 
the churches, and welcomes a general secre- 
tary who will be as much at home in Cali- 
fornia as in Massachusetts, but it has lost 
faith in and become impatient of a govern- 
ment by indirection in state and church. 

The spirit of the West is just now nobly 
insurgent to secure a more perfect expres- 
sion of a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 


At last the French nation seems to have 
turned the corner of its human unproduc- 
tiveness and in the first half of 1910 the 
births exceeded the deaths by 21,189. But 
the family in France is still a long way 
behind the French speaking family in Can- 
ada in its need of baby clothes and pina- 
fores. 


- Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, de” 
ranges the digestive organs, and breaks 
down the general health 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, and 
affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it requires 
a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets known 
as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


Try it and enjoy 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Two Councils—1865 and 1910 


BY A MEMBER OF BOTH 


Just before leaving Boston the other day 
I stepped into the Old South Meeting House 
on Washington Street, a place next to Plym- 
outh Rock sacred to Congregationalism. 
Here in 1865 was held the first great na- 
tional gathering of Congregational churches, 
a forerunner of the Council just held in 
Tremont Temple. It was preceded by the 
Albany convention where the first decided 
step towards denominational unity was 
taken, occasioned by the gift of $25,000 on 
condition it be made to $50,000 for church 
building, by Henry C. Bowen of New York 
City. Up to this time we Congregational- 
ists came up to the eastern shore of the 
Hudson River and feared to cross lest our 
polity would fail us on the other side. But 


FREE FUEL 


Most Wonderful Stove Ever Invented, 


BURNS AIR 


Fuel Drawn Principally From Atmosphere. 


HEATING OR COOKING. 


Air now burned in this wonderful stove is 
rich and poor alike. No 
trust in control. 


free to 


This Valveless 

Wickless Automatic ae 
Oil-Gas and AIR 
Air-Burner hi 
Stove 


automatically generates 
gas from kerosene oil, 
mixing it with air. 

Scientific test 
proves its uses 395 
barrels of air tO one 
gallon common kero- 
sene oil. 
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Sectional Cut of Generator. 


CHEAPEST FUEL—INTENSE HEAT. 
Heat conceatrated under cooking vessels and ab- 
sorbed by articles being cooked or concentrated under 
Radiator and distributed throughout room. 

NOT LIKE TivsE SOLD IN STORES. 
Ideal for roasting, cooking, baking, ironing, canning 
fruit,etc. Im Winter use Radiator for beating houses, 
stores, rooms, etc.—always ready. No more carrying 
coal, kindling, ashes, soot and dirt. To operate— 
turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch a match; it 
heattdeloely gas, which passes through air mixer, drawing 
nm about a barrel of air to every large spoonful of oil 
consumed. That’s all. It is self-regulating, no more 
iene ue t all d 1 nigh 

ame heat a ay or all night. For more or less heat 
simply turn knob. There it remains until you come 
in. To put fire out, turn knob, raising’ burner— 
runs back into can, fire’s out. As near perfection as 
anything in the world. Not dangerous like gasolene. 
No dirt, soot or ashes. No leaks, nothing to clog or close 
up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is under per- 
fect control. D. @ ARN, IND., writes: “It costs 
only 4 1-2 cents a day fur fuel.”” L. NORRIS, 
W., writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Generators are 
wonderful savers of fuel, at least 50 to 75 per cent. 
ever wood ano coal.” E. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: 
“Saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using the Har- 
rison Oil-Gas Stove. My ranve costs me #5.50 per month, 
: the Harrison $1.25 per month.” 

Wm. Baering, Ind., writes: 
“We warmed a room when it was 
10 below zero with one Radiator.” 
KRev WM. TEARN, ME., 
writes: ‘This morning 16 below 
zero—soon after lighting Harrison 
Oil-Gas Stove temperature rose to 
summer heat.” 


Sent to 
any 
address. 


Heater & Cooke | ar Heating Exclusively 

Absolutely safe from explosion. Not dangerous like 
gasolene. Simple, durable—lasts for years. Saves ex- 
pense, drudgery and fuel bills. 

Give this stove a trial. Send no money—only 
_send your name and address. Write today for full 
descriptivts, thousands of testimonials. Our 1910 
Proposition. Circulars FREE. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


SALESMEN—MANAGERS- Men or Women 
at home or traveling, all or part time—showing—taking 
‘orders—appointing agents, etc. MESSRS. HEAD 
AL EX AS, writes: “Enclose order 


& GRAZER, T 
for $81.00. RUSH. Sell like hot cakes. Seld 50 
stoves in our town.” B. L. HEUSTED. 


MIOM., writes: “Been out one day and sold 

11 stoves.’? This patent new. Nothing like it. 
mand enormous. Agents reaping great harvest 
here operated people stop, look, get interested, want 

to buy at once. Show dozen, sell ten. Write today 

for special agents’ pew plan. Send no money. 

World unsupplied. Get in early for territory. Task 
ORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 870 
orld Building, CINCINNATI, O. 
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we began to get courage, out of this came 
the Congregational Union. We began to 
take an inventory of our forees. Such men 
as Drs. Bacon, Dexter, Quint and Lang- 
worthy gave us our first reliable statistics 
and the Congregational Quarterly and the 
Year-Book, and we began to think that we 
possibly might be a denomination. 

The Council of ‘65 was born of the feeling 
that we must get together. The issues of 
the Civil War gave us new problems. Dr. 
Truman M. Post, pastor at St. Louis, an 
outpost, he said, of Congregationalism, 
sounded the note in the West for a council, 
others took it up, and the Old South Church, 
Boston, was decided to be the place. I re 
member the sermon by Pres. Julian M. Stur- 
tevant of Illinois College, also an able paper 
on Congregational polity by Dr. Leonard Ba- 
con, which was earnestly discussed, espe- 
cially the platform of faith about which 
there were sharp differences of opinion. On 
the way to Plymouth Dr. Alonzo H. Quint 
drew up a statement that was read amid the 
graves of the Pilgrims on Burial Hill, from 
which it took its name, and was unanimously 
adopted. It was an impressive moment 
when Dr. Post led in prayer, which seemed 
to me to be inspired and prophetic of the 
days to come: 

I remember the adoption of the American 
Missionary Association as our agent for 
work among the colored people and what 
an increase it made in contributions. I re- 
member Drs. Raleigh, Massie and Vaughn, 
delegates from England and Scotland; the 
addresses of welcome, especially that . of 
Henry Ward Beecher in reference to his 
visit to England where he fought, as he said, 
“with the beasts of HWphesus,” and turned 
the tide of public opinion towards the Union ; 
and when he reached the climax of his ad- 
dress, turning to the delegates he extended 
his right hand, grasping that of Dr. Vaughn 
and exclaiming, “Blood is thicker than 
water, we are brothers and will be forever,” 
when the vast audience rose to its feet 
swinging hats, handkerchiefs and umbrellas, 
shouting, “HWngland and America forever !” 

That was a great epoch in our history. 
More than ever we felt that we were a de- 
nomination and had a God-given mission. 
That Council brought us together. It opened 
the way for the Oberlin Council of 1871 
with a view to the further unifying and sys- 
tematizing of our associated work. It was 
made up of men with a vision. Some there 
were who thought that regular occurring 


‘meetings of such a council would lead to a 


centralizing of power hostile to the autonomy 
of the churches. Some thought it a facing 
towards Episcopacy or-at least Presbyterian- 
ism and raised a warning voice. 

Now we have had this Council of 1910 
and are we not more Congregational than 
ever? Has the local church lost its freedom 
to worship God according to the growing 
light breaking forth from his word? Hvolu- 
tion there has been as indicated by the 
action of this Council, which means in the 
end taking the administration of the asso- 
ciated mission work of the churches from 
voluntary societies and giving it to the 
churches through officials of their own ,ap- 
pointment to manage as well as to furnish 
the means for support. 

Is not this enlarging the liberty’ of the 
local church, giving to it -what it ought to 
have? Can it be said that such an evolution 
is dangerous, revolutionary and destructive 
of our Congregational polity? Is it not 
rather a needed step towards real Congrega- 
tionalism ? 

It is a matter for congratulation that dur- 
ing these forty-five years there has been such 
a healthy movement towards such a uniting 
of our forces, that the strong may help the 
weak and far greater efficiency be secured. 
I think we go home from this Council feel- 
ing as never before the touch of every 
brother’s hand and the heartbeat of our com- 
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mon Lord inspiring us to a more earnest 
purpose to reach out for the lost wherever 
we go, to do our best for the building of the 
Kingdom of God in all the earth. 

Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 


It Was Pure 


An old negro, being asked if the water of 
certain springs was pure, replied: 

“Yessum. Dis yar water hab been scan- 
dalized by de best phrunologers in de lan’, 
and dey say, dey do, as how it muntain ten 
parts er oxhide acid, ten parts er cowbonic 
acid and de balance am elar hydrophobia— 
yessum.”’—The Melting Pot. 


Can Weigh 
Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— FF 
full of Life and 
Energy. 


You 


Youcan be free from” ; 
Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong as | 
nature intended. | 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can*have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I caw do”’ 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.”’ I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured,« | 
intelligent women of America toarzse to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 


y 


. What My Pupils Say: 


Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, 
, ithaslostthatyellow color.” 


“Just think what you have 
; donefor me! Last year I 
- weighed 216 pounds, this 
year 146, and have_ not 
. gained an ounce back, Iam 
* notwrinkledeither. I feel 
- SO young and strong. no 
rheumatism, or Sluggish 
liver, and I can breathe 
now. It is surprising how 
: easily 1 did it. I feel 15 
years younger.”’ 


“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I'used to 
take one every night.”’ 


“My weight has increased 
30 bounds. \don't Know what 
zndigestion is any more. and 
my zerves are so rested! 1 
sleep like a baby.”’ 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and my 
catarrh is 80 mueh better, 
__{ Isn’t that good?’ 


“1 feelas if I could look every man, woman and 
child in the face with the feeling that Il am growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really { am 
a stronger, betterwoman. I don’t know how to tell 
you or to thank you.”’ 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness. Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every womanis welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.59-k. 246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Colds Hang On 


unless taken in hand. Hale’s Honey of 


Horehound and Tar is a positive remedy 


for obstinate coughs and colds. Keep it in 


the house. Sold by all druggists. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
EUROPE summer tours. Per- $760 
sonalescort. Choice = 


of routes. Parties small. Fine steamers. 
Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
“A most valuable book for every mother.’—Hamilton S. 


Conant. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Increased cost of living has compelled an increase of 

20% in our charges for boarding students, whence a de- 

crease in the number of our boarders. This gives new 

urgency to the plea for added funds for student aid. 


Select two months’ 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 


National. Interdenominational. 


_ Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all ‘churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Hngland Office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
éign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends loan libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuarLys A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHURSON HUNTER, Secretary. 


Send donations to Crarpncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


TH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and _ vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Pvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
‘Rutan, Pres.; C. HE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, See., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMaAN’s BoarpD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomANn’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S Friend Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Rhode Island Conference 


The autumnal conference was held Nov. 2 
at Edgewood Church, Rev. J. H. Larry, 
pastor. During the morning, at the Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, the sermon on True 
Enthusiasm for Christ by Rev. R. D. 
Frost, pronounced that valuable principle 
to be intelligent and spiritual rather than 
from the excitement of pagentry and from 
ritual. Rey. Albert Donnell, 
excellent work for the Apportionment Plan 
in Rhode Island, presented his method in 
which additional gifts per resident member 
were asked, the amount to be determined by 
current expenses of each church as reported 
in 1908. 

The committee of re-organizing and cen- 
tralizing of the state societies reported at 
length. Rey. J. EH. McConnell of Providence 
explained that sixteen states had adopted 
the National Council recommendation for 
the consolidation of the benevolent actiy- 
ities, and eight others were contemplating 
the same action. Rey. HB. 3b Lindh of Paw- 
tucket declared that in Rhode Island the 
more closely organized denominations were 
faring better in the diminishing Protestant 
constituency than Congregationalism. Mr. 
N. W. Littlefield explained the legal steps 
needed for corporation and consolidation of 
societies. A plan of definite action was 
drawn and ordered submitted to the 
churches. 

Rey. Asbury Krom of Providence stated 
the budget plan whereby Beneficent Church 
has effectively unified its finances and passed 
from an inefficient pew-rental and subscrip- 
tion system to an adequate method in every 
way satisfactory. With inspiration Rev. 
G. G. Atkins, new pastor of Central Church, 
Providence, presented the joy of speaking 
the true and the brave things, and in keep- 
ing the supreme and lonely shrine of the 
spirit in the midst of great material forces. 

A Congregational Brotherhood meeting 
closed the day in which Mr. H. B. Clarke 
reported what the Rhode Island clubs were 
accomplishing, and Rey. H. L. Marsh pre- 
sented the four cardinal ideas of our Na- 
tional brotherhood. The conference was 
well attended, practical and vital. 

Pawtucket, R. I. G. A. BuRGESS. 


Chicago Chapman Campaign 


It is too early to. give final report of the 
Chapman-Alexander campaign now in prog- 
ress. The central noon meeting in Chicago 
Opera House is largely attended, as are the 
tabernacle meetings where Dr. Chapman 
preaches. On Nov. 13, he will transfer his 
work for the closing two weeks of the cam- 
paign to the Tabernacle in Austin on the 
West Side. Meanwhile, his co-workers will 
continue meetings at various centers on the 
South and North Sides, where he has already 
held tabernacles services. The campaign 
has been financed and managed in a mas- 
terly way. The force of fifty workers has 
been handled with admirable strategy. Large 
accessions to churches are expected by a 
faithful following up of decision cards. 

But for its immediate ‘impression, the 
movement for the first month has lacked the 
power of the Gipsy Smith meetings of 1909. 
The perfected machinery of the Chapman 
method has not ‘“‘shaken the city” as did 
the persuasive personality of the single 
preacher a year ago. Sieoals tem or 


who has done 


“school papers, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONDRS FOR 
Fornign _MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THD 
Socirry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THE AMBERICAN ‘ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles EB. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, .; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle ‘sts Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 


Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HBpucaTion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. KF. Wilkins, Treasurer; \|Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 152 La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill. 

TH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socripry, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. «e600 Pub: 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tun CONGRUGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. HH. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SPAMAN’S FRIPND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer; C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, ‘moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 


churches of New England. Bequests should be , 


made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MassacHusptts HomMp MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


cum, sage, alcohol, water, perfume. 
Promptly checks falling hair. 


STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is composed of sulphur, glycerin, quinin, sodium chlorid, capsi- 
Ask your doctor about this. 
Completely destroys dandruff. An elegant dressing. 


Does not Color the air 


J.C. AYER COMPANY. Lowel!. Mass. 


Follow his ’advice. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
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Bushnell Guild House for Congreyational students at the State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


House for Congregational 
Students 


Under the inspiring leadership of Rev. 
T. M. Shipherd of First, Lincoln, a wove- 
ment has been inaugurated for the benefit 
of the Congregational students in the State 
University of Nebraska. A corporation has 
been formed, the Bushnell Guild, and a 
commodious house has been rented affording 
accommodation for a limited number of 
roomers and boarders, and a general head- 
quarters for all Congregational students. 
At the recent “house warming’ addresses 
were given by Prof. G. A. Loveland, presi- 
dent of the board, Prof. H. H. Wilson, Rev. 
C. H. Rogers, Rev. M. A. Bullock and Rev. 
TT. M. Shipherd. Should the present move- 
ment prove to be a success we may hope 


_ in time to see a Congregational Hall affili- 


ated with the university and lectureships 
established for the benefit of Congregational 
students. There are now in_ university 
classes between four and five hundred Con- 
gregational students, and it is felt that the 
Bushnell Guild House is the beginning of 
better things for the Congregational stu- 
dents of the state. It gives the pastor of 


First the opportunity for service as “‘stu- 


dent pastor,’ and at the same time brings 
the students into closer fellowship. 
Lincoln, Neb. M. A. B. 


SCOTT’S. 
EMULSION 


IS THE ONLY EMULSION 
IMITATED 
If there was any other 
Emulsion as good as SCOTT’S, 


SCOTT’S would not be the 
only one imitated. 

For thirty-five yearsit has 
been the standard remedy for | 
Coughs, Colds, Loss of 
Flesh, Anemia, Bronchitis 

AND 


CONSUMPTION 


Be sure to get SCOTT’S; every 
bottle of it is guaranteed and backed by 
a world-wide reputation. 


' ALL DRUGGISTS 


Bishop Vincent and St. Paul 
Journeyings 


Bishop John H. Vincent, the founder of 
Chautauqua, is writing his autobiography, 
which is being published serially in the col- 
umns of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. Multitudes of his friends and admirers 
will be interested in it. Here is a-char- 
acteristic description of an experience con- 
nected with his travels in the Orient, in 
which the modern apostle contrasts his own 
feelings with those of the Apostle Paul 
under similar conditions: 

We had left the island of Malta en route 
for Egypt. We encountered at the start a 
terrible storm. The wind was violent and 
from the east, and when a few—perhaps 
thirty—miles east of the island during the 
-night I woke up to feel the ship rolling from 
side to side and not resisting the great waves 
as she had been doing ever since we left the 
port of Valletta. Calling a waiter, I asked 
what was the matter. He replied: “Matter 
enough. We have lost our rudder, are roll- 
ing in the trough of the sea, and are drifting 
toward the eastern coast of Malta.” That 
startled and alarmed me, I at once realized 
our peril. Unless the rudder could be con- 
trolled we were doomed to drift until we 
were wrecked on the reefs of Malta. But 
there was nothing to do but to lie still as 
the rolling ship would allow and wait for 
what might happen. There was no comfort 
in thinking of ‘‘an experience to tell.” Nor 
could I gather for myself any consolation 
from the fact that “this is the very place 
and situation St. Paul was once in.” [I felt 
too little like St. Paul in personal character 
or in the immediate object of my mission to 
derive any consolation from the fact that 
“once Paul was here.” The reflection did 
not at all appeal to me; nor did it quiet my 
fears. I confess that in the alarm of the 
hour I did not find comfort in prayer, al- 
though I think I did pray. I was nervous 
and restless and uncomfortable. And how 
glad I was when some hours later I felt the 
rolling ship respond to the pressure of the 
rudder. I knew then that it was all right. 
And with a word of thanksgiving I turned 
over and committed myself to the embrace of 
sleep. And when a few hours later I awoke, 
the stateroom was radiant with morning 
sunlight and the steady movement of the 
ship assured me that we were.on a quiet sea. 
How glad and grateful I was! And then I 
prayed for a more positive and steady faith 
in the guiding hand of a gracious God. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is’ quickly re- 
lieved by Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated tablets. No nar- 
Cs 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Ridgewood Woolen and 
Worsted Cloths 


for Men’s 

Women’s and 

Children’s 
Wear 


Broadcloths, Suit- 
ings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, 
Raincloths, Waist- 
ings, Dress Goods, 
etc., etc. 
We can prove to you the advantage of buying 


Direct from the Mill 


any of the above cloths. Samples show latest 
weaves, exclusive styles, our superior quality, and 
our mill prices show the 


Large Saving to You 


We have thousands of satisfied customers, be- 
cause we give “* best value” andsaye you all inter- 
mediate profits. Customers often save enough to 
pay dressmaker’s bills. Prompt shipment of all 
orders and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write now tor free samples, stating garment 
planned and color preferred. Price 64¢ to $3.50 
per yard, 54 inches wide. And every yard a bar- 
gain. Write us today. We’'llsend Samples and 
lowest Mill Prices. We can also save you money 
on High Grade Wash Goods and Linings. 


THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS 
Dept. I 


Holyoke, Mass. 


DR. SICEL ROUSH’S 
Illustrated Travel Talks 
on India and Japan 


__ Entertaining, instructive, elevating. 
illustrated by numerous colored views. 

Indorsed by leading ministers. For free illus- 
trated booklet and terms, address 


TROY TRAVELOGUE BUREAU, 44 Third St., Troy, N.Y. 


Profusely 


TO THE 


| twin-serew 


: Amencanline |: : 


1S. S.“NEW YORK” sicise. | 
4 EQUIPPED : bs 
| WITH — Wireless. Submarine Signals, SwimmingPool, | 


: Electric Fansin every room, Dark Room MotorLaunches Drchestracte i | 
31 DAYS EACH $150.22 


Luxurious SeaVoyage of 6820 Knots 294 Hours: 
shore With Optional Excursions Including = 
: cross the Isthmus -along the Conal Route, Ete Etc 
| ___ Send for Further Particulars to 
{| PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT.2Ree Norn" | 
OR Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Montreal, New f:: 


Orleans, Philadelphia,St. Louis,SanFrancisco, 2: 


Seattle, Washington, Winnipe 


CALIFORNIA 


Parties Will Leave Boston Tuesdays 
November (5, December {3 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals 


Toronto, 


To Cross the Continent 
Without Change of Cars, 


Additional California Tours during January 
February, March and May. 
TOURS TO MEXICO: February 2 and 23. 
TOURS TO EGYPT, Ete., January 11 and 25. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the 
particular tour desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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First Congregational Church 
North Adams, Mass. 


TIFFANY STUDICS N.Y, 
; 10906 


The First Congregational Church of North 
Adams, Mass. (Rev. Theodore R. Busfield, 
pastor), has recently received another me- 
morial window. 

This memorial, which was executed by 
the Tiffany Studios of New York, in Tiffany 
Favrile Glass, has for its subject an illus- 
tration of the Biblical text, ““He took her by 
the hand, and the maid arose.” The figure 
of Christ and Jairus’ daughter are sur- 
rounded by luxuriant foliage. A stream of 
light from above shines upon the upturned 
faces, thus making the colors of the upper 
portion of the window, light and radiant, 
gradually becoming darker and richer in the 
lower section. 


This effect of light and dark | 


shades has been beautifully wrought out in 
the glass. 

The architectural treatment is the same 
as exists in the other windows in the church, 
produeing a harmonious scheme for the 
entire building. 

The inscription, as in the other windows, 
is placed at the base of the memorial: 


To the Glory of God and in loving 
memory of 
Deacon James Hunter 1806-1891 
and his wife 
Janet Hunter 1809-1878 
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Calls 
AMUNDSON, ALBERT, Pine River, Wis., to 
Princeton. 
AUSTIN, JAS., Trego, Wis., to Shiocton. Ac- 
cepts. 
BRISTOL, COLMAN (Presb.), Hessel, Mich., to 
Wolverine. Accepts. 


Craris, C. C., Alton, Ontario, to Brooklyn, N. 
S. Accepts and is at work. 

Davis, SMiru C., Mosca, Col., to Collbran and 
Molina. Accepts. 
ELLior, CHAS., Vicksburg, Mich., 
Ill. Accepts and is at work. 
FISHER, JAS. G., Mexico, Me., 
S. Portland. Accepts. 

Fisupr, WM. B., recently of Tonganoxie, Kan., 
to Rosedale, Wn. Accepts. 

Fryer, JAS. F., Cheboygan, Mich., to St. Clair. 


to Wyanet, 


to Bethany, 


Accepts. 

GRIFFITH, THOS., Geneva, Neb., to First Presb., 
Edgar. Accepts. 

GRINNELL, J. EmMprson, Springfield, Neb., to 
First, Avoca, Io. Accepts. 

JEFFERS, JOS. A., Welsh, La., to First and 


Minnequa, Pueblo, Col. 

JorDAN, JOHN W., Shiocton, Wis., to Ashland. 
Accepts. 

Lewis, Watson L., Whitewater, Wis., to Rapid 
City, S. D. Accepts. 

Meyprs, CHAs. W., Tombstone, Ariz., to Avon 
Park, Fla. Accepts and is at work. 

PiIpRcH, JASON N., Puritan, Brooklyn, 
accepts call to Second, Oberlin, O. 

REEVES, FRANKLIN H., Lovell, Me., to South, 
Bridgton. Accepts. 

StppnsmMa, Wm. S. (Lic.), Chassell, Mich., to 
Shelby. Accepts. 

Travis, Len J., Second, Ashtabula, O., to Hud- 
son. Accepts. 

Waters, Waynh L., Harvard Divinity School, 
to Center, Easton, Mass. 


N. Y¥., 


Resignations 


ADAMS, ALLISON D. New 
Haven, Ct. 

APPLEBY, A. B., Newton, Io. 

AUSTIN, JAS., Trego, Wis. 

CrowpIs, EpWIN G., Ootuit, Barnstable, Mass. 

FISHER, JAS. G., Mexico, Me. 

FrYemR, JAS. F., Cheboygan, Mich. 

GOULD, Brns., First, Fresno, Cal. 

GRIFFITH, THOS., Geneva, Neb. 

GRINNELL, J. EMERSON, Springfield, Neb. 

Isaacs, Wm. J., Cortez, Col. 

JANES, Gro. M., Burlington, Mass., to take up 
graduate work in Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

JORDAN, JOHN W., Shiocton, Wis. 

Lewis, Watson L., Whitewater, Wis. 

PipRCcH, JASON N., Puritan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SKEDPLS, Henry M., North, Denver, Col. 

UNDERWOOD, RuFUS S., Milltown, N. B., on ac- 


, Shelton Avenue, 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR Wrote: “No shade, no 
shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leavyes—Novem- 
ber!” Many Americans would add no freedom 
from catarrh, which is so aggravated during 
this month that it becomes constantly trouble- 
some. There is abundant proof that catarrh 
is a constitutional disease. It is related to 
scrofula and consumption, being one of the 
wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
shown that what is capable of eradicating 
serofula completely cures catarrh, and taken in 
time prevents consumption. We cannot see 
how any sufferer can put off taking this medi- 
cine, in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. It is un- 
doubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine for 
America’s Greatest Disease—Catarrh. 


a ee ag a ae ies 


ce 
. 


count of serious illness. Makes. present 
home in New York City: : 


Ordinations and Installations 


ATKINS, G. GLENN, 4. Central, Providence, R. }. 
Sermon by Rev. Lyman Abbott; other parts. 
Rev. Messrs. S. M. Cathcart, BH. M. Chap- 
man, J. P. Huget, J. E. McConnell, R. H. 
Potter, A. W. Vernon, A. BE. Krom. 

BROWNLEE, F. L., 0. and 4 Grandview Heights. 
Columbus, O. Sermon by Rev. J. L. Davis: 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. Washington Glad- 
den, W. H. Woodring, C, HE. Burton, W. E. 
Bovey, J. A. Turner, BH. J. Converse. 

Dunuop, Jas. J., i. Fourth, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 
26. Sermon by Rev. A. Z. Conrad; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. R. H. Potter, W. D. Mac- 
kenzie, O. W. Barker. 

TRILL, RoGrR H., o. Jeffersonville, Vt. Sermon 
by Rev. V. M. Hardy; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Henry Lamb, BH. P. Treat, H. C. 
Howard, C. H. Merrill. 


Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach, In these cases 


Dyspeplets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1 a box. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
““care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for - 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourists at the Hotel ‘The Palms,” West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New be pe folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


secretary, by capable, in- 
and French. Resident or 
Mrs. Carroll, 257 


Companion, chaperone 
telligent widow. Some music 
traveling. ‘ Experience, reference. 
French Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Home care throughout the year in a country home 
for a few young children. Edueational advantages. 
References furnished on te Address Miss B. 
M. Turner, Thomaston, Ct., R. F. D., 1. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin, Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,’ ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
imtendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Young Paster, author and orater ef note desires 
church vicinity Boston or Hartford. Wants part time 
week days. first year, to study religions pedagogy. Was 
winning orator college and state. Wife excellent help 
as far as home duties permit. Noted critic says of book, 
“A place among foremost descriptive writers.” Another 
says, ‘‘ Nature has done everything for . . , as aspeaker- 
Voice wonderfully magnetic.” Full particulars, refer- 
ences given. Young Pastor, 46, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 

i 


A NorTHWESTERN AGHNCY.—An agency has 
been created embracing the following states. 
viz., Northern Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iawa, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana, which 
shall be known as the Northwestern Agency of 
the American Tract Society. In this territory. 
with the exception of Chicago and vicinity, the 
Chicago Tract Society will act as the agent of 
the American Tract Society, and as to the work - 
in this territory, it shall be known as the 
Northwestern Agency of the American Tract 
Society, under the immediate management of 
the Chicago Tract Society, subject to the direc- 
tion of the American Tract Society except only 


‘as pertains to the district of Chicago and 


vicinity, in which district the Chicago Tract 
Society shall have the sole management and 
control. 

The work of the ageney is to be presented 
outside of Chicago and vicinity in the name of 
the American Tract Society, and in Chicago 
and vicinity in the names of the Chicago Tract 
Society and the American Tract Society. 

It is understood that the word “vicinity” as 
hereinbefore mentioned shall inelude the terri- 
tory embraced between Lake Forest, Ill., on 
the north, Kankakee, IJl., on the south, Lake 
Michigan on the east, and Higin, Ill., on the 
west. 


THANKSGIVING replenishing in Crockery, China 
and Glass taxes the Crockery shops at this time 
and Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s display in this line — 
is one of the attractive exhibits of the essentials. 
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~ One good result of the World Missionary 


2 November ‘1910. 


_ Christian News 


_ ©onference in Edinburgh last summer is a 


* 


Reformed, Wesleyan, 


-uew impulse to united work in Cape Town. 
For the first time in the history of South 
Africa. the ministers of all the churches 
met in friendly conference. The meeting 
was held at the instance of the venerable 
_ Rey. “Andrew .Murray. ‘Representatives of 
seyen denominations were present, Dutch 
Anglican, Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational, Lutheran and Baptist. 
The Anglican -Archbishop presided. The 
Moderator .of the Dutch Church spoke of 
the gathering as “a novel thing in the his- 
tory of South Africa.” Aftera long friendly 
discussion arrangements were made _ for 
further meetings for united prayer with a 


view to mutual inspiration and the promo- 


good reason for it. 


tion of a missionary spirit. 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes of the Church 
ef the Messiah (Unitarian), New York, dis- 
eusses in Unity the decrease of ministers in 
the Unitarian denomination, without finding 
Last year from the 563 

ministers in that body eleven were removed 

by death, while thirty-six withdrew from 
the ministry. To offset this loss of forty- 
seven, only twenty-one new names were added, 
making the present number 538. During 
the last six years Unitarian churches have 
received fifty-three ministers from their 
schools of theology and seventy-seven from 
other denominations. In the same time 
sixty-two ministers have died and ninety 
have left the active ministry. The net loss 
was twenty-four. For every man who en- 
ters the ministry of Unitarian churches from 
their divinity schools nearly two abandon it. 

If other denominations did not furnish this 

ene with ministers, how long would it sur- 

vive? Before moralizing on this matter, 
however, it will be well to find out how large 

a proportion of Congregational pastors have 

come from Congregational theological semi- 

aries. 


’ Rev. Henry N. Hoyt, D. D. 


_ illness of several months. 


L 


The treasuter of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. Henry N. Hoyt, 
died in Wakefield, Mass., Nov. 7, after an 
He was born in 
Meridian, N. Y., sixty-two years ago, was 
a graduate of Olivet College and was or- 
dained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1876. 
His pastoral work covered churches in Deca- 
tur and Tekonsha, Mich., in Hampden, Mo., 
Charles City, Io., Oak Park, Ill., and Hyde 
Park, Mass. From the latter church he 


_¢ame to ‘the position of treasurer in the 


Congregational Home 
ef Massachusetts. 

Dr. Hoyt had been a member of the Con- 
gregational House fraternity for about 
three years and there, as in his, successive 
pastorates, his quiet friendly bearing had en- 
deared him to those associated with him. 
He was a preacher of more than ordinary 
ability, broad in his attitude toward current 
movements in the field of thought, yet pos- 
itive and constructive in all his public 
utterances, 


Missionary Society 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTER’S Mpprinc, omitted Nov. 
14, on account of meeting of the Evangel- 
teal Alliance. 


UNiIon CONFERENCH, comprising Suffolk North, 


West, South, Eliot Church, Newton, Nov. 15. 


HVANGHLICAL ALLIANCHS,. Park Street Church, 
Boston, Noy. 14, 10.30 a.m. 
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HARD CoLps.—People whose blood is pure are 
bot nearly so likely to take hard colds as are 
others. ood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure; 
and this great medicine recovers the system: after 
2 cold as no other medicine does, Take Hood’s. * ‘Sim us 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 

COLBY—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., Oct. 14, 
Helen L., wife of Rev. John Colby, aged 


T7@ yrs. 


HAZHLTINH—In West Medway, Mass., Nov. 
4, Mrs. Olive M. Hazeltine, aged 80 yrs., 
8. mos. 


TURNER—In Alva, Okl., Oct. 26, Georgia 
May, wife of Rev. L. A. Turner, aged 
nearly 29 yrs. Interred at Galtry beside 


her father and infant son, stillborn six 
days before her death. 

WENTWORTH—In Milton, N. H., Oct. 29, 
Sarah Abbie Wentworth, aged 69 yrs., 7 mos. 


For forty years a member of the Congre- 
gational church in Milton. 


MRS. HENRIETTA HALL HOWELL 


Mrs. Howell died in the home of her brother, 
Hon. J. M. W. Hall, at Newton Center, Mass., 
Oct. 22, after a long illness. She had been 
for many years a member of First Church, 
Cambridge, and there funeral services were 
held, Oct. 25, Rev. E. M. Noyes and Dr. Wol- 
cott Calkins officiating. In the Highland 
Church, Roxbury, the First Church, Cambridge, 
and the First Church, Newton, Mrs. Howell 
has given her life to a devoted and beautiful 
ministry of more than forty years. A widow 
from the second year of her marriage, she did 
not seek the shelter of seclusion in her bereay- 
ment, but as Dr. Calkins well said, “from the 
day when her hands and her heart were left 
empty by her great sorrow, she devoted her- 
self to generous labors for others who were 
suffering as she also suffered. Dr. McKenzie 
has often testified that he depended on her 
watchfulness to remind him where his pas- 
toral care of the afflicted was most needed. 
Her sympathy, and not less her good cheer and 
hopefulness were wonderfully uplifting in spir- 
itual despondency. Her organization of church 
charities was wise and very efficient.’” The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society and the Mutual 
Bible Class of First Church, Newton, séveral 
missionary societies in the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, and many individual friends testified 
to her worth and to their affection for her by 
sending beautiful floral tributes. 


REV. GEORGH HILLS WHITE 


His life journey was from 1830 to 1910, 
from Harrisburg, Pa., to Wabash College, 
Union Theological Seminary, to Aintab, 
Oorfa, and Marash, Turkey, then to Vermont, 


Chester and Grinnell, Io. His loving heart 
eircled the world. In early years, Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Sermons and ‘Lectures to 
Young Men” led him into the church. Dr. 
Seudder’s request, ‘‘Record that I asked you 
today, to write the question and. to read it 
occasionally, “Ought I to become a Foreign 
Missionary?” sent him to Asia. -His congre- 
gations of 800 to 1,200 there, overburdened 


him, and in a few years foreed him to come 
home. Everywhere he won hearts to him- 
self, and to his Master, even in his twenty- 
four years of retirement and of suffering. 
Happy memories of service, with his kindred 
spirit, who left him in 1904 and thoughts of 
the good work being done by his son, Dr. 
George W. White of Anatolia College, Marso- 
van, were a perpetual joy. His hearty trust 
in the record of the words and deeds and 
promises of his Lord filled his life with much 
of heaven. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 


For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


719 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


A CURE FOR ALL. 


Not a Patent Cure-All, Nor a Modern Miracle, 
But Simply a Rational Cure 
For Dyspepsia. 

In these days of humbuggery and decep- 
tion, the manufacturers of patent medicines, 
as a rule, seem to think their medicine will 
not sell unless they claim that it will cure 
every disease under the sun. And they never 
think of leaving out dyspepsia and stomach 
troubles. They are sure to claim that their 
nostrum is absolutely certain to cure every 
dyspeptic, and he need look no further. 

In the face of these absurd claims it is 
refreshing to note that the proprietors of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have carefully re- 
frained from making any undue claims or 
false representations regarding the merits of 
this most excellent remedy for dyspepsia and 
stomach trotbles. They make but one claim 
for it, and that is, that for indigestion and 
various stomach troubles Stuart’s. Dyspepsia 
Tablets.is a radical cure. They go no 
farther than this, and any man or woman 
suffering from indigestion, chronic or nervous 
dyspepsia, who will give the remedy a trial 
will find that nothing is claimed for it that 
the facts will not fully sustain. 

It is a modern discovery, composed of 
harmless vegetable ingredients acceptable to 
the weakest or most delicate stomach. Its 
great success in curing stomach troubles is 
due to the fact that the medicinal properties 
are such that it will digest whatever whole- 
some food is taken into the stomach, no mat- 
ter whether the stomach is in good working 
order or not. It rests the overworked organ 
and replenishes the body, the blood, the 
nerves, creating a healthy appetite, giving 
refreshing sleep and the blessings which al- 
ways accompany a good digestion and proper 
assimilation of food. 

In using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets no 
dieting is required. Simply eat plenty of 
wholesome food and take these Tablets at 
each meal, thus assisting and resting the 
stomach, which rapidly regains its proper 
digestive power, when the Tablets will be 


' no longer required. 


Nervous Dyspepsia is simply a condition 
in which some portion or portions of the 
nervous system are not properly nourished. 
Good digestion invigorates the nervous sys- 
tem and every organ in the body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by all 
druggists at 50 cents per package. 


plng-Goug 


A. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine g 


: ROCHE’S 
» Herbal Embrocation 
‘ will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


Rl \V. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London,Eng. 
@ \ll druggists or FE, FOUGERA &CO.,90 Beekman St... N.Y. § 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Master Preacher 


By A. R. Bonn, D.D. 8vo, 320 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

A masterpiece as to the preaching of Jesus, emphasizing fea- 
tures, not duly appreciated, of His Preparation, Audiences, Themes, 
Rhetorical Forms, Parables, Miracles, Personal Delivery, Simplicity 
and Originality with Dramatic Power, His Authoritativeness and, 
above all, His Messianic Consciousness as the source of His power. 


The House of Chimham 


By Epcar W. Work, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 50 cents net. 
ular edition, 35 cents net. 


JAMES R. Day, Ohancellor Syracuse University, New York: “I 
have read ‘The House of Chimham’ with increasing and rapt atten- 
tion from the first page to the last. It is a wonderful little book 
ee the coming of Christ so realistic that it must do great 
good.” 


Pop- 


Dave Ranney 


or Thirty Years on the Bowery 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. 75. cents postpaid. 


The autobiography of a man who has had a most remarkable 
experience. His story illustrates how the gospel can go down as 
far as man can fall, and can uplift, purify and beautify that which 
was degraded. The story is fascinating, and encourages all to 
realize that God is able to save unto the uttermost. 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil 
by Horse, Canoe and Float 


By W. A. Coox. 8vo, 493 pages, many fine illustrations. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

“We have gone into the depths of this book as one might blaze 
his way into a tropical forest, surprised and delighted at every 
step. One cannot skim its pages. The book must be gone through 
with. It is magnetic, alluring, and you cannot stop or let go. It 
shows up the marvelous country with its mighty Niagaras, its 
rivers floored with water lilies each six feet broad. It tells of the 
wild life in forest and river, lagoon and jungle, in mountain and 
broad savanna. Nothing seems to have escaped the eyes of the 
author. And then the wonderful story of the people, their idols, 
their fetish worship, the nude savages and the jungle churches. 
The book is packed with good things. It is one of the great books 
of the year, a book one can read, and read, and then sit down and 
read again. There is no weariness in it.”’—United Presbyterian. 


Cloth, 


New Books That Will ‘Live 


The Call of the New Era 


By W. Murr, M.A. 8vyo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


Makes clear the duty of the Church to enter wide open doors 
and carry the Gospel to the non-Christian world. The Twentieth 
Century is here with all its fullness of promise. Moreover, it is a 
question of now or never. The Church’s duty is pursued to the 
irresistible conclusion—the obedience of every Christian to the 
Lord’s command and the Heavenly vision. 


In David’s Town 


By D. J. Burrett, D.D. 12mo, cloth, decorated and illus- 
trated. 50 cents net. as 


Under the guise of a dream is told most beautifully the story 
of the first Christmas. The Bells Ringing, Time Propitious, New 
Star, Astonished Shepherds, Hymn of the Incarnation, Rome and 
Christ, make a picture unlike anything told before. 


Transfigured 


By J. Hamiiron. MHandsomely printed and bound in cloth. 
Svo. $1.00 postpaid. : 
An unusually devout and common sense study of the unpar- 

alleled scene of the Transfiguration. The reader is brought face 

to face with the unseen and eternal. Suggestions of the truth in 
reference to the world to come are wonderful helps to our faith. 

The book ought to be in every Christian home. 


The Classic Mediterranean 


By J. B. Devins, D.D. 8vo, 256 pages, cloth. $1.00 net. 


Describes the salient features of life and present-day conditions 
in the Mediterranean Countries from Gibraltar to Palestine. Bach 
subject is ably treated by a trained observer and critic. Illustrated 
with many beautiful engravings. | 


Little Talks on Temperance 


By R. C. Giri, M.A. 16mo, cloth. Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


A new and fascinating line of temperance teaching based on 
old stories and legends, and on practical lessons drawn from Geog- 
raphy, Literature, History, Arithmetic, Grammar and the Scrip- 
tures. Bright, brief and pointed. 


150 Nassau St., 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


New York 


Church Work with Boys 


BY 
WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


HIS book is a manual for church workers with 

boys, teachers of boys’ classes and Brotherhood 
groups. As such it is intended not only to be inform- 
ing but inciting to serious thought and personal investi- 
gation. In “Church Work with Boys,” the author 
of “The Boy Problem” has given workers with boys 
a new and distinct contribution to the success of their 
work in a volume whose conciseness and crispness are 
characteristic. He explains the philosophy of their 
work and gives definite details of methods. The 
various kinds of church clubs are analyzed and the 
amateur is told just how to go to work. There are 
also valuable descriptions of the most usable Sunday 
school text-books for boys’ classes and terse hints on 
the teaching of such classes. Helpful lists of books 
direct the reader to further information. Outlines for 
study, suggestions for class-use of the book and a good 
index add to its value. Boys’ club leaders and Sun- 
day school workers will discover here a most useful | 
hand-book for their work. Men’s discussion classes 
will find it an admirable guide for short courses of 
study. 


Bound in Boards. Price 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


— 
PIPE ORGANS 


now in use and for sale by churches near 
Boston where 


NEW ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


will soon be installed. Prices asked are from 
$100 to $300. Name of correspondents, de- 
scription of organs and estimated cost of mov- 
ing will be mailed to the pastor of any church 
who will send us a memorandum of the ap- 
proximate measurements (length, depth and 
height) of space available for organ, and seat- 
ing capacity of church. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Sales Departments for New England States 
120 Boylston St., Boston, 
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That a retiring Maine minister spent his 
thirty-eight years’ service in two parishes 

That a Vermont country church has re- 
ceived a marble font from an ex-governor 

That a recently dedicated rural edifice 
in New England was built of beautiful 
white marble 

That in a recent conference on the coun- 
try church the hour devoted to the coun- 
try minister remembered by his sons was 
filled by three Dartmouth professors 

That 150 people attended a single prayer 
meeting during the pastor’s vacation in 
a certain church and also maintained an 
average attendance of 114 during the 
summer months 

That a Massachusetts pastor has re- 
ceived the largest accessions in each of 
his five successive ehurches which they 
had ever had 

That the grand old Connecticut nono- 
genarian who has been for. nearly thirty 
years auditor of the National Council 
helped to lay out the first railroad in his 
native state 

That a New Englander who has been a 
church member for sixty-four years, a 
treasurer for fifty-three and a deacon for 
fifty-four has likewise attended thirty- 
eight annual meetings of the American 
Board and been a subscriber to The Con- 
gregationalist for over half a century 


That a brave little New York church 
which has recovered after two incendiary 
attacks must face new sectarian rivalry 

That twenty-five years of old-fashioned 
prayer meetings and three years’ experi- 
ence as /an independent Union church 
have netted us another organization in 
New Jersey 

That a Maryland home missionary pas- 
tor has housed his boys’ club in a build- 
ing from which a saloon was recently 
evicted 

That an Ohio organist has faithfully 
performed his duties for fifty years with- 
out any remuneration and though living 
four miles from his church has never 
been tardy at a service 

That about 10,000 people have been con- 
nected with the Toledo Sunday school 
which bears the name of Marion Law- 
rance and that it has drawn thousands 
of visitors the world over during its fifty 
years 

That a Canadian pastor who comes to 
an Ohio pastorate courteously returned to 
his recent parish the amount of his mov- 
ing expensés, to be utilized for his suc- 
cessor 

That a young Bohemian church has 
struggled to build a separate edifice for 
social purposes rather than use its house 
of worship for such purposes 


THEN READ THIS NEWS SECTION 


That at the seventieth anniversary of a 
Welsh church there were thirty-two 
Speeches by members of over forty years’ 
standing 

That a Western pastor assumes the su- 
perintendency in a state where his mother 
was sometimes forced to flee into the corn- 
fields from the danger of border ruffians 

That the state superintendents in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Colorado and Southern Cal- 
ifornia were all in the same seminary at 
the same time 

That Oklahoma church has just 
raised $160. for the state prohibition fight 

That Nebraska Congregationalists have 
provided a home for the use of the nearly 
500 Congregational students at the state 
university 

That a Montana church receives a par- 
sonage by the generosity of the Great 
Northern Railroad 

That a Minnesota pastor spent a hot 
summer month in working hard for a 
struggling little field in another state 

That an Oregon deacon who has not 
missed a communion Sunday in his forty 
years’ service has given more than $3,000 
during that time to his church, though 
never with more than the wages of a 
woolen weaver 

That some California ministers have an 
unusual organization called the Friars 


an 


_ New England 


Maine 


AFTER THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ SERVICE 


The resignation of Rey. Omar W. Folsom 
in Bath transfers from the active list to the 
reserves one whose influence upon church life 
and Congregational institutions in Maine has 
‘long been felt powerfully for good. Indeed, 
the: ending of this pastorate calls to mind two 
encouraging facts not commonly over-empha- 
sized either in comment or event; first, that 
there are still ministers who hold to the ideal 
of the permanent pastorate; and, second, that 
there are still churches which prefer a pastor 
and preacher to a “promoter.” In the sun- 
dering of pleasant relations extending over 
more than twenty-six years there is implicit 
witness to a church life and loyalty which 
none would be quicker to commend than the 
retiring pastor. Wquipped for his work in 
Dartmouth College and Andover Seminary, 
Mr. Folsom began the first of his two pas- 
torates at Newbury, Mass., as colleague to 
Rey. Leonard Withington, being ordained and 
ieeeees Oct. 31,1872. Here he continued un- 
til 1884, when he became pastor of the Winter 
Street, Bath. The thirty-eight years of the 
ministry covered by these dates has been 
characterized by a quiet dignity and spirit- 
vality which went deep into the life of the 
community. The message of the pulpit has 
been carried into the home by the living mes- 
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senger, and the minister hidden behind the 
beloved comforter, adviser and friend. Mr. 
Folsom’s colleagues and the Congregational 
churches of Maine have recognized the force 
behind such a self-effacing pastorate, and 
have turned to him for leadership and coun- 
sel in nearly all the common concerns of the 
churches, missionary and otherwise. As trus- 
tee of the Maine Missionary Society for many 
years, as a valued member of the Interde- 
nominational Comity Commission of the state, 
as moderator of the State Conference and as 
corporate member of the American Board, he 


REV. 0. W. FOLSOM 
Closes at Bath, Me., a pastorate of over twenty-five years 
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has illustrated that apostolie ‘‘care of all the 
churches” which is of the essence of all gen- 
uine churchmanship. His persistent advocacy 
of missions, home and foreign, is attested by 
those years in which the benevolent offerings 
of Winter Street exceeded the amount spent 
for parish expenses. In local conference and 
association Mr. Folsom gave himself freely, 
and his unconscious influence and friendship 
helped many a younger man ‘over critical 
times. The friends of many years rejoice 
that the laying down of the active ministry 
does not mean a lapse of interest or activity 
for the wider church. 


H. D. French has completed 
the fifth year of his pastorate, which has 
been a distinct period of progress. Among 
the evidences of prosperity may be noted the 
addition of thirty-three members. The Y. P. 
S. C. E., which was among the first of the 
societies organized, having become reduced to 
a small membership of older people, has been 
replaced by a Young People’s Society which 
is heartily supported by the young people. 
A Brotherhood has been organized which has 
undertaken and carried out substantial re- 
sponsibilities in the chureh life. A new mis- 
sionary society is giving itself seriously to 
the missionary interests of the denomination, 
and carries on a definite study of the various 
fields. A new boys’ club and: the reorganized 
Junior C. E. provide opportunity for. the 
activity of the boys and the younger children. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society under its new name 
and organization has carried out extensive 
plans for the improvement of the churcis and 


Hampden: Rev. 
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parsonage property. Among the material in- 
terests which have been provided for and car- 
ried out for the church either through its 
societies or interested friends are the building 
of three new chimneys, a hardwood floor, new 
furnace, cellar drain and electric lights for 
the parsonage; new chimney, new kitchen, 
cloak room and stairs leading to the vesti- 
bule, entire renovation of the vestry and re- 
installation of the electric lighting, purchase 
of a piano, removal of a debt of $325, building 
of new horse-sheds, publication of a monthly 
church calendar, adoption of a new form for 
the admission of members, new by-laws, pub- 
lication of a new’ manual, purchase of new 
singing-books and the purchase of an indi- 
vidual communion service. The Apportion- 
ment Plan has been heartily adopted. 


Ashland: Rev. J. N. Brown, pastor. Rey. 
E. W. Kenyon and his singer, Mr. EB. V. 
Small, conducted evangelistic services three 


weeks in September. On Oct, 16, largely as 
the fruit of these services, twenty-three united 
with the church, twenty of them being adults 
and seventeen heads of families. All but two 
united on confession. This adds sixty-six per 
cent. to the resident membership. 


New Hampshire 


ANOTHER RURAL SEMINAR 


Grafton-Orange Association recently held a 
session of unusual interest, the general theme 
being the rural question and its bearing upon 
the country church. Expert testimony was 
offered concerning conditions as discovered 
by home missionary secretaries, county Y. M. 
C. A. workers and the American Sunday 
School Union, with special reference to iso- 
lated, overlooked districts. An agricultural 
college president described the new rural 
movement. A missionary pastor, who has 
made an exhaustive study of his town, told of 
this social survey. Another pastor presented 
glowing facts concerning the power of a 
men’s club in the country church to enlist 
the hearty response of religiously indifferent 
farmers. The temptations of the modern 
farmer to sordidness in his devotion to busi- 
hess were exploited. 

The “three mile limit’? beyond which rural 
church attendance is said to cease came in 
for a, share of attention, and the Amherst 
Platform formed the text for an animated 
debate pro and con—the participation of the 
church in social and economic questions. A 
touching feature of the meeting was the hour 
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NEW CHAPEL AT 


Recently dedicateu chapel, Hebron, N. H. 


devoted to the Country Minister as remem- 
bered by his sons, the speakers being three 
Dartmouth professors. 


NEW FPSWICH ANNIVERSARY 


New Ipswich celebrated the 150th anniver- 
sary of its organization last summer. The 
occasion called out a large number of towns- 
people with a good representation from ad- 
joining towns. Dinner was served in the 
banquet room, followed by exercises of an 
interesting character, including the reading 
of numerous letters from former pastors and 
friends. Rev. G. E. Merriam of New York, 
son of a former pastor, preached the sermon. 
Rev. C. R. Peacock, acting pastor for five 
years, read an interesting history of the 
church, written by Miss Katharine Preston, 
whose great-great uncle was its first pastor. 
The congregation was led by a large choir in 
the singing of old hymns. The church had 
but five pastors during its first century of 
existence, Rev. Stephen Farrar, the first pas- 
tor, preaching for fifty years. The first house 
consecrated for religious purposes was burned 
during the desertion of the town at the time 
of the Indian attacks in 1748. Between this 
and 1759, when the second meeting house was 
completed, the people assembled for worship 
in private houses. Towards the middle of the 
century there were 402 members, a number 
exceeded by' only two churches in New 
Hampshire. Over 1,550 members have been 
recorded during its existence. 


Den wrt «caine, Lorset, Ve. 
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HEBRON 


A memorial chapel, 
costing $1,000, for de- ' 
yotional purposes was A 


dedicated at MHe- ' 
bron,- Oct. 9; Rey. | f" 
H.-R. Smith, D. D.,’ #4 
preaching the ser- A 
mon. It is largely 


the gift of former jf 
residents and friends fJ 
‘in loving memory of fF 
those who lived and [ 
practiced their Chris- 

' tian faith in the se- 
cluded valley amid | 
,Grafton County hills. 


Hudson, Rev. L. BE. ff 


Perry. Seventeen 
united with the + 
church on confession 
at the September 
communion. } 
6 
Vermont 1! 
DORSET’S NEW EDIFICE i; ). 


The past summer saw a happy day in lovely (fF 
Dorset, when, after nearly three years of 
waiting and consecrated effort, was dedicated 
the beautiful marble house of worship that 
enshrines “the heart of ,the village.” The |] 
sermon was preached by Dr. Isaac Jennings 
of Bennington Center, and greetings were ” 
brought from the fellowship of the churches 
of the county and the state by Rev. G S. ¥ 
Mills of Bennington. Rey. C. L. Carhart, the , 
retiring pastor, conducted the service of dedi- } 
cation and led in the prayer. The old church, 

a wooden frame building, was destroyed by 
fire in 1907. The people are comforted that 
the new stone edifice reproduces substantially 
the lines of the old, with its turreted tower, a | 
striking white landmark set in the cup of the y 
hills. The total cost, which includes hand- fi 
some furnishings given by special gift, is 
about $22,000.. There is no indebtedness. The 
announcement of the last pledges covering the 
complete cost was made several days - after 
the dedication at the farewell reception to 
Rey. C. L. Carhart and his wife, and brought 
great cheer to this beloved pastor and his 
people for whom -the parting has been so 
hard. ; 

Mr. Carhart goes to the American Protes- 
tant College at Beirut, Syria, to teach and to 
fill the office of librarian. He takes with him 
the lasting esteem and affection of the people 
of Dorset whom he has served by an unusual 
ministry for ten years. His scholarship, S0- 
cial sympathy, missionary, enthusiasm . and 
Christian consecration have won the apprecia- 
tion also of his. brethren in the county. Dor- 
set church has been characterized as almost 
the ideal church in the ideal rural community. 
Such a creation depends in no small degree 
upon the quality of the pastorate. An oil 
painting of Dorset village and mountains by 
the artist, Frederick Crane, was the appropri- 
ate gift of their friends in bidding Mr. and 
Mrs. Carhart Godspeed to their work in the 
far Syrian land. 


<6 


Middletown Springs, Rey. J. G. Haigh, pos- 
sessing one of the two oldest edifices in the 
state, has recently been thoroughly renovated 
and redecorated, presenting an attractive in- 
terior. The people were cheered upon the 
completion of this work by the gift of a beau- 
tiful marble font, presented by Hon. Fletcher 
D. Proctor, formerly governor. 


Ludlow: A colony of Finns, consisting of 
nine families, having settled in the township, 
Rey. William Ballou, the pastor, has visited 
them and distributed mission papers in their 
language: The plan is to have Rev. Andrew 
Groop of Fitchburg, Mass., visit them and 
try to get them into touch with the ehurch. 


East Fairfield: The parsonage and barn 
haye been repainted and cushions put in the 
church pews. At Fairfield four young women 
have been received by confession. 


Irasburg: The edifice has been painted, $120 
of the amount needed haying been raised at 
a donation supper by the men’s club. 
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Massachusetts 


| NEW SPRINGFIELD PASTOR 


Ecclesiastical star-gazing in order to annex 
‘a star of first magnitude to one’s own heav- 
|'enly system is often beset with difficulties. 
N. Those of First, Springfield, have been gener- 
YW ously, or rather, ungenerously, exploited. A 

(less courageous committee would have re- 
Al D sisned. But the successful issue of the search 
m merits wide heralding. The church has such 
prestige of age and size as to deserve a strong 
ff leader. It found him in Dr. Neil McPherson, 
on late of Indianapdlis. From a New England 
A viewpoint he is a shining example of evolu- 
Aa tion from Scotch-Canadian Presbyterianism, 
nN first to Americanism and then to Congrega- 
Al ‘tionalism. That he would agree with this 
VL) diagnosis is not guaranteed. Two things are 
sure, however: he esteems Christianity above 
|. sectarianism, and he will be as loyal to his 


-in Ontario or Indiana. His strong, smooth, 
scholarly face has a crown of silvered hair in 
contrast with a youthful suggestiyeness of 
feature that mystifies the beholder on the 
»question of age. A hair’s breadth under six 
feet in height, of slender but athletic build, 
-he appears a man of poise*and strength. Of 
-eourse he plays golf, and he has an infinite 
pity for the minister who doesn’t, for which 
no protestation of baseball and tennis will 
atone. As a university student at Queen’s, 
Kingston, he took highest honors, graduat- 
ing in 1894 both with an A. M. degree for spe- 
cial work in mental and moral philosophy, 
and with B.D. for excellence in his simulta- 
neous reading of divinity. 

After a brief country ministry he went to 
Hamilton, Ontario, for a pastorate that lasted 
eight years, and crossed into the States six 
years ago at the behest of an Indianapolis 
church. There he was happy, loved and hon- 
ored, both by his church and his denomina- 
tion, and only the importunity of Springfield 
_ayailed to dislodge him. In 1907 Wabash 
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: New edifice of Second, West Newbury, Mass. 


conferred a D.D. upon him. Dr. McPherson 
‘is a scholar, but he is also a preacher whose 
' first concern is to touch the lives of his hear- 
ers with a message of practical value, instinct 
‘with life and uplifting power. He believes 
‘in fellowship, and counts convention attend- 
ance one of his stated duties. 


/ WEST NEWBURY DEDICATION 


The people of Second, West Newbury, were 
proud recently when their new and beauti- 
ful house of worship was formally dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. Seldom has a 


TERT ON 


us KGS 


1 
take courage” than has Rev. A. J. Cameron, 


the pastor of this church. He is a church 
builder, both literally and spiritually. . In 
each of his preceding churches he has either 
J remodeled the church or built a parsonage, 

while at West Newbury he has built both 
}. church and parsonage. The readers of The 
 Congregationalist will recall that on the eve 
| of the rededication of the remodeled old 
_chureh it was burned, a loss and discourage- 
Ni ment, followed _ afew weeks later by the 

* mysterious purning | of the parsonage. The 
A > situation was enough to discourage an ordi- 
Al nary congregation, but ‘Sééond’s people were 
Al -dauntless. With the exception of a few hun- 
Beree dollars, they have rebuilt out of their 
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y environment in Massachusetts as ever he was. 


- minister a better right “to thank God and 
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own resources a beautifully equipped church 
and a splendid parsonage. They had little 
to fall back upon in the way of insurance, 
and so it has been a matter of consecration 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice. The beautiful 
pulpit set and Bible were gifts of private 
individuals. On the day of dedication other 
gifts in the way of complete furnishings 
were announced, among them a_ beautiful 
pipe organ from ‘a former resident of the 
parish. 

This made the fifth time in Mr. Cameron’s 
experience as a pastor that he has received 
the largest accession in the history of five 
respective churches he has served. 


CHELSEA’S NEW CENTRAL 


Central of Chelsea found itself the morning 
after the great fire of 1908 with an insurance 


knV. W. A. HADLEY 
New pastor of Central, Chelsea, Mass. 


of $59,500 and voted to keep within that figure 
in building the new edifice, which was re- 
cently dedicated on the old site. The pastors 
of Chelsea and Dr. C. BH. Jefferson of New 
York, a former pastor, took part in the pro- 
gram. The building is Gothic, of Quincy 
granite, with interior oak finish and one of 
the best new church organs in the rebuilt 
city. A member who preferred to remain 
unknown added a $3,000 tower to the edifice. 
The architect, Mr. G. F. Newton of Boston, 
has created in the arrangement and color 
tones of the building a distinctly prayerful 
interior, well expressed in the words over the 
chancel, “This is none other but the House of 
God.” On the evening of Noy. 2, the parish 
gave its public reception to the new pastor 
and his wife, Rey. and Mrs. W. A. Hadley, 
formerly of Keene, N. H., under whose open- 
ing work the congregation has already begun 
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REV, T. A. EMERSON 
Massachusetts pastor who retires after forty years 


to rally and _ increase, 
face value the quiet comment of Dr. Jeffer- 
son, “Your pastor is a man whom you can 
love and trust.”’ 


evidently taking at 


RETIRES AFTER FORTY YEARS 


Rev. T. A. Hmerson, who for the past seven 
years has been pastor of First in Hadley, be- 
gan last month his retirement from active 
preaching. For over forty years he has occu- 
pied pulpits in various towns in New Eng- 
land. He was born in Wakefield, and after 
attending the public schools in that place en- 
tered Phillips Academy, Andover, where he 
studied for four years, finishing in 1859. 
From Andover he went to Yale, graduating 
there with Phi Beta Kappa rank in 1868. He 
immediately volunteered, and, entering the 
navy, became acting assistant paymaster on 
the Vermont, and later on the Perry. When 
the war was over he entered Andover Semi- 
nary, where he completed his course in 1869. 
His first parish was at Wolfboro, N. H., 
where he remained for three years, and then 
he spent some time abroad, visiting Egypt 
and the Holy Land. On his return he became 
pastor in Braintree, preaching there until 
1885, when he was ealled to Clinton, Ct. In 
1892 he was moderator of the general associa- 
tion of Congregational ministers of Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. Emerson’s sweetness and kindliness of 
disposition made him an ideal pastor, and 
his intellectual attainments and his spiritual- 
ity, coupled with his constructive ability and 
his cultivated use of language, had their effect 
on his preaching. Mr. HWmerson married in 
1875 Mrs. 
daughter of Rey. Dr. Robert Crawford, for 
many years pastor in Deerfield. 


SUCCESSFUL SUMMER METHODS 

In the twilight of Sundays in the summer, 
Union of Boston converted her transept en- 
trance on Columbus Avenue into an open air 
pulpit. The nucleus of ,the audience was the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Large audiences 
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were attracted by a half hour’s song service 
of carefully chosen gospel hymns, led by a 
cornetist. The leader generally introduced 
the hymns by remarks on their appropriate- 
ness or a short history of them. <A twenty- 
minute address followed, usually concluded by 
the reading of verses from Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, Margaret HE. Sangster, Sam Walter Foss 
and others; during the reading hardly a per- 
son left the audience throughout the summer. 
The respect for this form of evening worship 
was marked by special reverence during the 
closing prayer and benediction. Remarkably 
favorable weather conditions permitted thir- 
teen consecutive services, with an aggregate 
attendance of 6,000 people—a summer’s oppor- 
tunity. Some of the services were led by the 
pastor, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, and others by 
the assistant pastor, Rev. S. C. Lang. 


Holliston, Rev. C. H. Harrington. 
annual reunion: was a delightful occasion. 
This was once the second largest rural 
chureh in Massachusetts, and it now has a 
multitude of loyal friends. When, after sup- 
per, Dr. Harrington called for speeches, he 
secured eloquent responses from three former 
pastors, Dr. HE. N. Hardy, Rev. N. Van der 
Pyl and Rey. G. A. Andrews. These were 
followed by “sons of the church,” speeches 
being delivered by Rev. F. H. Warfield of 
Milford, Rev. E. C. Whiting of South Sud- 
bury and Hon. Francis Batchelder, ex-mayor 
of Everett. The attendance was so large as 
to tax the capacity of the building. 


The 


Brockton, South, with J. Stanley Durkee 
as pastor, has developed its prayer meeting 
to a place where numbers, though large, do 
not begin to express its place in the church 
and community. During the summer months 
this church of 600 members, and not far 
from the beach, maintained an average, at- 
tendance of 115. For September the average 
was 144. The Thursday evening just pre- 
ceding the pastor’s return from vacation 150 
were present. The people of! Brockton do 
not differ from most other people. They 
want the simple gospel, but in enthusiastic 
fashion. 


Gloucester, Lanesville, Rev. J. J. G. Tarr. 
In less than three years church and vestries 
have been repaired, the building painted, 
pipe organ tuned. An orchestra, with pastor 
as ’cellist, has occasionally enlivened the 
services. In addition to the pastor’s private 
printing outfit, he has added an electric 
stereopticon. 


Rhode Island 


NEW PROVIDENCE LEADER 


The installation services of Rev. G. G. At- 
kins as sixth pastor of Central, Providence, 
were held Oct. 31. At the Council nearly 
every church in the state was represented, 
besides former churches served by Dr. Atkins 
at Greenfield, Mass., Burlington, Vt., and 
First of Detroit, Mich., from which he comes 
to his present charge. The Council chose as 
moderator Rey. J. H. Lyons and as scribe 
Rey. C. F. Roper. A satisfactory statement 
was made by the candidate of the providences 
of his life that made him a worker in the 
Lord’s vineyard, and that shaped his message 
which he presented, so rich, clear and con- 
vincing. At the supper 


MR. D, N. CAMP 
National Council auditor who is ninety years old 


which followed a 


half dozen neighboring pastors, representing 
as many denominations, presented greetings. 
Most of them noted the drift of Protestant 
Christianity towards togetherness—noticeably 
the Episcopalian rector, who would be glad 
to welcome an afternoon conference in which 
to talk it over; and the Baptist pastor, who 
believed we were hastening to wiser methods 
of organized Protestantism. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott in a simple, illuminating sermon pre- 
sented ‘the presence of God in men, in all 
men and in all the experiences of all men, 
and in all the great human movements of 
society and history.” Rey. A. W. Vernon 
charged the church with its spiritual and fra- 
ternal gospel. Rev. R. H. Potter charged the 
pastor that his free speech was to be supple- 
mented by the free thought of the pew. The 
hand of fellowship was given by Rev. Asbury 
Krom and the installation prayer offered hy 
Rey. J. E. McConnell. The beautiful audito- 
rium was filled with people, and the choicest 
musie was presented by the church choir. 


Providence, Academy Avenue, Rey. C. F. 
Wood, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
Sept. 25. Dr. J. E. McConnell spoke on The 
Pillars of Courage and Dr. G. G. Atkins on 
Tides and Harbors. The history of the church 
given was dear to many of the old members 
present. It has had five pastors and is spe- 
cially prospered under its present able .man- 
agement. 

Five prominent pulpits are vacant through 
recent resignations. Rev. J. H. Lyon is. back 
with cheer in his pulpit at Central Falls after 
a long illness; Rey. Joseph Lambert has en- 
tered with enthusiasm upon his new pastorate 
with Elmwood, Providence. 


Connecticut 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
NATIONAL COUNCIL AUDITOR 


“Does Congregationalism’ conduce to lon- 
gevity?” This question was asked in New 
Britain recently when Deacon David N. Camp 
of South completed his ninetieth year. Few 
men live to be so old even in healthy Connec- 


ticut, and still fewer have been so closely 
tied up with the Congregational history of 
New England. Deacon Camp has been a 


member of South for fifty-six years, has sat 
on its board of deacons for a half-century, 
has completed his tenth year as president of 
the Connecticut Home Missionary Society, has 
served as auditor of the National Council for 
twenty-eight years, and has meanwhile made 
contribtuion of energy and public service to 
all the other benevolent societies of the de- 
nomination. He was a founder of the 
Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union of Connecticut which recently cele- 
brated its silver anniversary. A notable in- 
stitution in New Britain is the Brwin Home, 
an extensive apartment house for women of 
small means. Deaeon Camp has been the ad- 
ministrator of the fund which built this home 
and has guided its destinies for several dec- 
ades with unusual skill. For more than ten 
years he has been president of the Temperance 
Society. 

Deacon Camp has had time for other things 
than being a Congregationalist. Teaching 
was his profession for nearly half a century. 
Illness which nearly resulted in his blindness 


MR, L. 


More than half a century treasurer and deacon in 
orwich, Ct 


A. HYDE 


‘of the New Britain 
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prevented his graduating from college, but he 
immediately commended himself, nevertheless, 
as a pedagogue of rare tact and genial spirit. 
He was successively professor and principal 
in the Connecticut State Normal School, state 
superintendent of public schools, member of 
the National Board of Education and founder 
Seminary. Later, when 
most men would have felt that their lifework 
was nearly completed, he turned aside from 
teaching, entered business, organized and still 
remains president of several suecessful corpo- 
rations. The South Church at its morning 
service on the Sunday preceding. his birthday 
adopted resolutions of congratulation. 

Deacon Camp’s career began so long ago 
that he helped the surveyors who laid out 
the first railroad in Connecticut in the 40’s. 
He relates how on cold days when the loco- 
motive was inadequate to the task, his father 
would lend his team of oxen to help pull the 
passenger trains up the grade into the city of 
Meriden. Congregationalism is sorely need- 
ing the man who can survey spiritual railway 
routes and also the man who can contribute 
pulling power. Deacon Camp has always 
been notable at both. 


FIFTY YEARS A TREASURER 


When on Oct. 1, 1910, Deacon Lewis A. 
Hyde resigned his office of treasurer of First, 
Norwich, Ct., he had completed an unbroken 
term of fifty-three years’ honorable and faith- 
ful service. He has always resided in Nor- 
wich, where he was born eighty-four years 
ago. For over half a century he has been a 
bank cashier, holding that office in a single 
leading institution since 1864 until his recent 
retirement. Deacon Hyde has a standing of 
sixty-four years of church membership and 
has served it continuously as deacon for fifty- 
four years. His relations to the Sunday 
school cover a period of nearly three-fourths 
of a century, and for fifteen years he was its 
efficient superintendent. Sinee 1881 he has 
been a corporate member of the American 
Board. Beginning at Portland in 1851, he has 
attended thirty-eight annual meetings, thus 
happily employing his business vacations 
through a whole generation. For many years 
he served as a treasurer of the Board for 
Norwich and vicinity. Through his benefi- 
eence, all the members of his family have 
been made honorary members and one has 
served the Board for some years in Turkey. 
In the home of Deacon Hyde The Congrega- 
tionalist has for more than half 4 century 
been a welcome visitor. The church he has 
served so signally honors itself in retaining 
him as treasurer of her benevolent contribu- 
tions. A host of friends wish him a serene 
and triumphant old age. 


Collinsville: With the last Sunday of No- 
vember the resignation of Rey. C. HB. Cooledge 
takes effect at the end of twenty-five years 
of continuous service, the longest pastorate 
in the seventy-eight years of the church’s life. 
A graduate of Amherst College and Andover 
Seminary, his two previous pastorates were 
in Holyoke and Haverhill, Mass. His work 
has always been marked with carefulness 
and earnestness, his pastoral relations with 
kindness and sympathy. The future home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooledge will be in South Man- 
chester, Ct., and among his immediate duties 
will be the revision of a book entitled “The 


REV. 
Closes twenty-five years at Collinsville, Ct. 
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Sunny Side of Bereavement,’ first published 
in 1890, and the completion of another book 


already well along. 


HARTFORD 


Hartford has been engaged during the au- 
tumn in getting its new ministers married to 
the churches. Rey. Hugh Elmer Brown was 
installed at Windsor Avenue on Sept. 28, with 
sermon by Rev. Ernest Graham Guthrie of 
First Church, Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Charles 
Francis Carter was installed at Park Church, 
Oct. 4, with sermon by Prbsident Fitch of 
Andover; Rey. James J. Dunlop was installed 
at Fourth Church, Oct. 26, with sermon by 
Dr. Conrad; Mr. Howard Arnold Walter, a 
graduate of Hartford Seminary a year ago, 
will be ordained and installed assistant pas- 
tor of the Asylum Hill Chureh on Nov. 14. 
With the installation of Dr. Bartlett, who has 
already begun work at the Farmington Ave- 
nue Church, the places made vacant last year 
by the resignations of Peabody, Ranney, Kel- 
sey, Walcott and Love will have been filled 
and Hartford Congregationalism made ready 
for the normal aggressive work of the season. 

First: Oct. 3 marked the tenth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. Potter as minister. 
It was observed by a reception in the par- 
sonage during the afternoon and _ evening, 
when Dr. and Mrs. Potter were at home to 
members and to their many friends in the 
city. 

With its pastor for a little more than two 
years and with existence as a church instead 
of as a mission for less than that time, 
Plymouth of its own accord ceases to receive 
money for running expenses from the City 
Missionary Society. Under the leadership of 
Rey. E. C. Fisher its membership is increas- 
ing and its demand for more adequate quar- 
ters becoming increasingly imperative. 

Village Street Mission. The annual meeting 
of the City Missionary Society, composed of 
the ministers and delegates of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Hartford, was marked by 
unusual interest and elements of progress. 
During the past year it has disposed of its 
old property on Pearl Street for business 
uses and all of its work will henceforward be 
earried on in its building on Village Street in 
the center of a large Italian and Jewish pop- 
ulation. Its clubs and classes minister to all 
ages and conditions of folks during its busy 
weekdays. Mr. H. F. Gillette, for many years 
the faithful missionary of the Society, whose 
care for the poor and whose power to rescue 
the fallen has been so marked, has been forced 
to resign because of continued ill health. The 
Society gladly voted him a deserved pension. 
Rey. L. C. Harnish has already taken up the 
work and is the real pastor and preacher of 
Miss Caroline Bartlett, 
for thirteen years in the varied work of the 
mission, was voted a deserved increased sal- 
ary and provision was also made for the sal- 
ary of a lady worker for whom she had for- 
merly been more or less responsible. With the 
assistance of the many able workers from the 
different churches, and with an annual budget 
of $5,000, the future promises good growth. 

Wethersfield Avenue: The only Protestant 
ehurech in a growing section of the city, it 
has kept pace with the increasing population 
of the district and faces the need of accom- 
modations in such ways as to determine upon 
remodeling its present buildings for Sun- 
day school and social purposes and the erec- 
tion of a new edifice so soon as the funds 
necessary for the enterprise are in hand. 

Windsor Avenue: ‘‘The Little Minister’ has 
become the monthly organ of the church as a 
mark of the first year’s work of Rey. H. BE. 
Brown. Varied phases of the work are pre- 
sented under the direction of different lead- 
ers, and each issue contains a sermonette for 
the shut-ins by the minister. A unusual fea- 
ture is the emphasis’ placed on the mid-week 
service. People are urged to have a “standing 
engagement with the church family on Thurs- 
day evenings.” One chapter of the Bible in 
course and in unison is read at each meeting. 


East Hartford, First: Two memorial tablets 
were unveiled on the fourth Sunday of Octo- 
ber. These bronze tablets, the work of C. R. 
Darst of New York City, occupy prominent 
positions on either side of the pulpit. One is 
in memory of Rey. Samuel Spring, pastor of 
the church 1833-62. Organized in 1702, it was 
during his years of service that the church 
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built its present edifice of colonial type and 
dedicated it in 1836. ‘This tablet was a gift 
to the church from Miss Mary Isabel Corning, 
a grandaughter of Dr. Spring. The other 
tablet is in memory of Rey. T. J. Holmes, who 
began his ministry a year before Dr. Spring 
ceased his pastorate and continued in the 
service of the church until 1872. The people 
who loved Mr. Holmes in the congregation 
and outside were the donors of this second 
tablet. Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., of Hartford 
made the commemorative address. Dr. Spring 
was the moderator of the somewhat stormy 
and notable council which installed Dr. 
Parker. In speaking of Mr. Holmes Dr. 
Parker referred to his distinguished bravery 
as well as attractive piety in his four years 
as chaplain in the Civil War. 

During the summer the interior was reno- 
vated at a cost of $500, the gift of a late 
member, Benjamin Wells. The architect for 
that purpose was H. D. Olmsted, a member, 
and the decoration is finely in harmony with 
the architecture. Under the leadership of 
Rev. W. C. Prentiss the membership is con- 
tinuously increasing and the work with the 
men and boys noteworthy and progressive. 
Through the Men’s Seminar, now in its fourth 
season, a large number of men have come into 
church fellowship. Some twenty-five or thirty 
men are in attendance each Sunday. 


Manchester: In the early autumn the new 
Spencer-Ford memorial organ was dedicated 
in North. It was the gift of Mrs. Dwight 
Spencer in memory of her husband, father, 
mother and sister. The instrument is cased 
in plain oak, carved in simple Gothic design. 
A new pulpit harmonizing with the organ has 
also been installed. New carpets have been 
laid, the vestibules have been recovered with 
matting, the building has been rewired, a new 
lighting system has been introduced, and the 
entire interior has been beautified. At the 
dedication exercises Mr. H. H. Kellogg, or- 
ganist of First, Springfield, Mass., presided 
at the organ. 


Enfield: During the summer an Old Home 
Sunday was observed and the pastor, Rev. 
D. L. Yale, related the story of the present 
edifice. During the summer, in company with 
Superintendent Soule of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. Yale traveled through 
the state taking pictures of the historic and 
stately church edifices of the country towns. 
The result was a series of Sunday evening 
addresses. Mr. Yale regularly puts into at- 
tractive printed form the interesting and 
practical subjects treated at the varied serv- 
ices of the church. 


Somers: General repairs and improvements 


Gs 


Edifice of church just recewed into Congregationalism, Cresskill, N. J 
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upon the edifice is the story of the summer. 
Above $900 have been expended in interior re- 
papering and the placing of steel ceilings, in 
exterior painting and slating. Organizations 
in the shape of the Ladies’ Missionary Tour- 
ists, a Young Men’s Bible Class and a castle 
of the Knights of King Arthur at. Somers- 
ville have been perfected. Six persons by con- 
fession and five by letter were additions at a 
recent communion. 


New London: First reports improvement of 
its plant. Electric lights have been installed 
in the chureh in memory of Henry R. Bond, 
a lifelong supporter of the church, and son of 
Dr. Bond, who years ago was pastor of Sec- 
ond, Norwich. A new sidewalk has been laid 
on both sides of the edifice. The parsonage 
has also been painted both outside and in- 
side. 


Hadlyme: During the two years which Rey. 
c. Cc. Lyon has spent with the church, not 
only have the spiritual interests of the church 
been looked out for, but a new parsonage 
costing $3,000 has been built to take the place 
of the old parsonage which was burned two 
years ago. A new piano was placed in the 
church in the early summer. 


The Middle States 


New York 


Sloan: Our church, which was organized 
twenty years ago in this little suburb of 
Buffalo, has during the last few years been on 
the ‘firing line.” Twice the handmarks of 
the incendiary were found on the little frame 
building. The second attempt was successful. 
For a year it was debated whether or not to 
rebuild. Another denomination under polit- 
ical leadership had entered the field. At last 
it was decided that after all our work in the 
community we could not give up. A reddish 
tinged cement block was chosen for the new 
edifice, which was recently dedicated with 
appropriate exercises. Under the leadership 
of Rev. James McIntyre the parish is fully 
equal to all the demands of the community. 
Unfortunately the prajectors of the second 
church have persisted in their labors, furnish- 
ing another example of unholy denomina- 
tional zeal in squandering the Lord’s money 
in sectarian divisions. 


Java: The old edifice has been made new. 
At an.expense of over $4,000 an antiquated, 
country church has been rebuilt, refurnished 
and rejuvenated. The old square, towerless 
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MR. F. C. MORGAN 
Fifty years organist at Vermilion, O. 


meeting house, without any modern conyen- 
iences, has an up-to-date appearanee, having 
an attractive tower without and equipped 
within for the full work of a city church. 
Every society has had a share in the work. 
The Young People’s Society presented a me- 
morial window, while the Sunday school ap- 
propriately gave an individual communion set. 
New pews’ have been furnished and new pul- 
pit furniture as memorials. New life has been 
given by this enterprise, which is manifest- 
ing itself in many ways in the community. 
Rey. F. W. Grupe is pastor. 


Bay Shore: Not long ago an exceptionally 
large congregation gathered to see two mort- 
gages burned. These amounted to more than 
$1,000. In addition to this central part of 
the program, stirring hymns of praise and 
consecration were sung; messages of congrat- 
ulation were read from two former pastors, 
Rev. S. W. King and Rey. H. P. Armstrong, 
both of Brooklyn; and the treasurer reported 
that since Jan. 1, $1,500 had been paid on the 
church debt, thereby reducing it one-third. 
The pastor, Rev. H. A. Pearce, rejoices in this 
splendid result of the efforts of the women 
and men in this semi-centennial year of the 
ehureh, , 


Brooklyn, Lewis Avenue: Rey. Ben Wyland, 
who has begun work as Dr. R. J. Kent’s as- 
sistant, isja graduate of Iowa University and 
Yale Divinity School. He has been pastor at 
Sherman, Ct., for two years. His varied ex- 
perience in working for and with young peo- 
ple has prepared him for the special work in 
his new field. He will superintend the Bible 
school and devote himself to the interests of 
the young people. 


New Jersey 


NEW ACCESSION IN JERSEY 


A hitherto sleepy township, feeling the in- 
vasion of the metropolis in the increasing 
advent of new residents, sits up and takes 
notice as a good-sized ‘‘borough.’”’ But these 
localities are, not infrequently, somewhat re- 
mote from the old churches, well-known and 
ever beloved. So it becomes practically im- 
possible to attend the ‘North Church” or the 


-“South Church,’ and a local, Sunday house- 


to-house church is inaugurated. Neighbor- 
hood midweek services follow until a well- 
appointed organization is effected, usually of 
the Union Church type. 

Cresskill, Bergen County, trod such a reli- 
gious by-path to form what was_ locally 
known as the Gospel Church. And recently 
this organization veted, unanimously, to be- 
come Congregational. 

To .the letter missive five churches re- 
sponded: Closter, Grantwood, Haworth, Pat- 
erson and River Edge, and, after due deliber- 
ation, unanimously and joyously extended to 
these forty brand new Congregationalists and 
their pastor, Rey. Alexander Fraser, the ‘‘fel- 
lowship of kindred minds’ so much desired. 
Aside from the Pilgrim-Puritan spirit prompt- 
ing the Cresskillites, not a little helpful in- 
fluence seems to have been exerted by a lay- 
man, Mr. D. D. Ackerman of Closter. Twenty- 
five years of “old-fashioned” prayer meetings 
resulted, March 12, 1907, in the birth of a 
ehureh upon Congregational principles, ac- 
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quiring speedily a property—new edifice and 
lots—easily valued at $5,000, with just enough 
debt to make things interesting. Within three 
years this spontaneous Congregational devel- 
opment is fellowshiped by the neighboring 
Congregational churches in council. 


Maryland 


Frostburg: One year ago Rev. T. E. Rich- 
ards came to the pastorate. The membership 
was small. Heavy financial obligations hung 
over it, and the situation was discouraging in 
the extreme. This year of service affords a 
fine illustration of the fruitfulness of vigorous 
and heroic Christian effort. Seventy-eight 
members have been added, seventy-two of 
them on confession. The Sabbath school has 
been brought up to an average attendance 
through the year of 162. Organically this 
movement has expressed itself in an efficient 
choir with an orchestra of a dozen instru- 
ments; a boys’ club that occupies a building 
from which a_ saloon had recently been 
evicted; a Junior C. E. of 186 members, under 
the leadership of the pastor’s wife. This 
summer a tent campaign of three weeks’ 
duration has been conducted by this pastor, 
aided by these forces, and good results have 
followed. In addition to this work on his 
own field, Mr. Richards recently took his tent 
and many of his workers to South Cumber- 
land and there conducted a tent meeting 
in that place. Already fruit has been gained, 
the first reports naming twenty-one confes- 
sions. A neatly printed annual report shows 
significant items: over 1,000 calls by the pas- 
tor and his wife, 300 of which were on ‘non- 
members”; 171 sermons and addresses by the 
pastor. All this aetivity was accomplished 
on a budget of only $1,500, of which $520 went 
to the payment of debts. This is a home 
missionary church, and the record is sub- 
mitted as one of effective service not often 
surpassed. 


The Interior 


Ohio 
FIFTY YEARS AN ORGANIST 


Vermilion people feel that in the loyalty and 
religious service of one member they have 
an exceptional reeord that is of more than 
local interest. Recently the church held a 
reception in honor of its organist, Mr. F. C. 
Morgan, to: commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his service in that capacity. In Aug- 
ust, 1860, when but a lad of twelve years, he 
was elected to this position and with the 
exception of brief intervals, when, away at- 
tending school, has kept at his post of duty 
ever since. During this long period he has 
never received any remuneration, nor has he 
been tardy at a single service. The times 
when he was detained from attendance could 
be counted upon the fingers. This is the more 
remarkable when it is known that Mr. Mor- 
gan has always lived some four miles distant 
and has overcome the frequent obstacles of 
inclement weather and bad roads. Mr. Mor- 
gan still presides at the instrument with 
much vim and vigor. An appropriate and 
interesting program was carried out, and 
many things of historic interest recalled. 
The minister, Rev. R. C. Swisher, in behalf 
of the church presented Mr. Morgan with a 
purse of fifty dollars in gold. 


NEW CLEVELAND LEADER 


Rev. H. N. Dascomb, who comes from 
Grinnell, Io., to First of Cleveland, was 
graduated from Dartmouth and _ Chicago 
Seminary, and subsequently pursued special 
studies in Chicago University and Union 
Seminary. He preached at West. Pullman 
while in Chicago Seminary and, later went 


to Imlay City, Mich., being called to Port 
Huron, First, in 1900, where he spent seven 
fruitful years, succeeding Dr. Thomas Chal- 
mers in one of the influential churches of the 
state. Mr. Dascomb accepted a call to 
Grinnell, and during his administration there 
has increased its plant, its membership, its 
benevolences and its service to the college 
and the community. He succeeds in Cleve- 
land a long line of distinguished pastors, in 
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a church famous for its loyalty to Congre- 
gational ideals, and in a most prosperous 
condition. 


FROM CANADA TO CLEVELAND 


Cleveland: Rey. E. H. Tippett, the new 
pastor of Hough Avenue, comes from two suc- 
cessful pastorates in Canada, at Montreal and 
Hamilton, where he was greatly esteemed. 
Upon his resignation at Hamilton great ef- 
forts were made to persuade him to remain. 
Mr. Tippett maked his withdrawal from 
Hamilton by ‘sending to the treasurer the 
amount the church had spent in paying his 
moving expenses, requesting that it be ap- 
plied to defray the moving expenses of his 
successor. Hough Avenue has been the cen- 
ter of a strong social work, which has been 
interrupted in part by the change in pastors. 
The opportunity for such work is greater 
than ever, in the densely settled district 
north of Euclid Avenue, and with the com- 
ing of the new leader the parish may expect 
to continue and enlarge the great work done 
by Dr. Carroll and Mr. Houston. 


FIFTY FRUITFUL YEARS IN TOLEDO 


It is given to relatively few men and women 
to invest their lives in a Sunday school for 
more than a third of a century. That con- 
nected with Washington Street, Toledo, ap- 
propriately bears the’ name of Marion Law- 
rance, because it has been largely shaped by 
his planning and influence. Ten years before 
he became connected with it the pioneers lab- 
ored in the little mission school and he with 
others entered into their labors. But to his 
service, skill and vision the after years of 
development are, under God, largely due. 
Here in a typical. American city, with average 
eonditions of opportunity, average workers, 
a few strong leaders, common yet real diffi- 
culties and a modest and ever inadequate 
equipment, great plans for the Sunday school 
were evolved. They are now, the property of 
the world. What shall the harvest be? 

In part the answer appears at the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of this his- 
toric school in Toledo. Probably not less 
than 10,000 persons have been identified with 


its life and work during the past half 
century. Scores have gone out to be teachers 
and superintendents elsewhere, and wmulti- 


tudes have caught the Sunday school yvision— 
the vision of the church’s asset and oppor- 
tunity in her youth. Hundreds have been 
converted and brought into the church. 
Thousands of visitors from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from the lakes to Mexico, and from 
across the sea, have come to study at first 
hand the methods of work, to marvel at the 
modest equipment and to feel the loving 
personality of the superintendent who now 
directs the world-wide work. Rey. BH. B. 
Allen has entered upon the tenth year of his 
pastorate with the church. Sixty-seven mem- 
bers have been received during the fiscal: 
year, making the present membership 1,147. 
The Marion Lawrance Sunday School enrolls 
1,447 and the Christian Endeavor Society 128 
members. The church has raised nearly 
$2,500 more than last year, with a total of 
$13,500 for current expenses and benevolences. 
The edifice has been recarpeted during the 


year, and extensive repairs made upon the 
building. 
Cleveland: Many churches designate some 


REV. E. H. TIPPETT © 
From Canada to Cleveland * 
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Sunday in September as Rally Sunday, with 
special services, special welcome and _ spe- 
At least two in Cleveland 
made careful eanvass of their districts. Supt. 
H. B. Mowbray of Pilgrim organized a force 
of 100 workers, who made a_ simultaneous 


| canvass of 100 blocks around the church on 


the Friday and Saturday in the week before 
Rally Day, resulting in the discovery of many 
new families and adding more than sixty 
names to the Sunday school enrollment. 

Plymouth has found that the boarding 
and rooming-house population around it has 
almost completely changed during the year, 
large classes of young men, for instance, 
have left the city or the vicinity, requiring 
a fresh effort to win the new comers. . But 
Dr. Pratt and his staff of expert workers 
have already begun the difficult work. 

Our youngest Bohemian church, Mizpah, is 
about to erect a separate building for social 
purposes and has the funds nearly all in sight 
without appealing to the Church Building 
Society. The strong prejudice of the Bohe- 
mian people to using the church building for 
any but religious purposes makes the separ- 
ate edifice necessary. 


Cincinnati: Lawrence Street Church re- 
cently made the seventieth anniversary of its 
founding a week of rare interest in connectien 
with its entertainment of the: South Welsh 
Conference in September. Dr. M. O. Evans, 
pastor, preached a historical sermon. The 
striking feature of the anniversary was Home 
Coming Night, when thirty-two short speeches 
were made by members of over forty years’ 
Standing. The oldest of these, Mrs. J. A. 
Jones, has been with the church and Sunday 
school since their organization, seventy years 
ago. Worship and work began in the loft of 
the adjoining engine house in 1840. The first 
ehild christened in this loft was present, also 
two daughters and a daughter-in-law of the 
first minister, Rev. Ebenezer Davis; and the 
only living ex-pastor, Rev. Benjamin Harris, 
now of Radnor, O. In token of her lifelong 
devotion to the church, Mrs. Jones created 
enthusiasm by the gift of $500 as the begin- 
ning of a fund for a new pipe organ. The 
singing of a Welsh choir of over fifty voices 
was a feature. 


Youngstown, Plymouth: The recent re-ded- 
icatory services were largely attended. The 
church had spent in the aggregate about 
$7,000 in making a number of improvements, 
including re-decorating and painting interior, 
installing pews in place of opera chairs, new 
electric lighting, Brussels carpet and a new 
pipe organ. The last named improvement is 
a two-manual tubular pneumatic organ with 
detached console. The morning dedicatory 
sermon was by Rev. J. L. Davies of Columbus, 
founder of the church. At the evening service 
Rey. P. W. Sinks, a former minister preached. 
Rey. C. M. Burkholder is the present pastor. 


Columbus, Mayflower, reports for the year 
twenty-seven new members received, twenty 
by confession, and fourteen males. New 
hymnals were purchased for the church, and 
also for the Sunday school. The latter is in- 
ereased in attendance by one-half. A new 
carpet was laid, and last but not least, the 
salary of the pastor, Rev. Jonathan Turner, 
was increased - $200. 


Nottingham, two years old, is building, and 


REV. A. J. FOLSOM 
New pastor of Indiana’s largest church 
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has the foundations of the new structure 
laid. ‘The field is one of the most hopeful 
among the railroad employees and machine 
shop men of the east end of the city. 


Michigan 

FROM ILLINOIS TO DETROIT 

After holding thirty-six formal meetings 
continued through a period of nine months 
and considering the claims of sixty-nine pos- 
sible candidates from all parts of the country, 
the committee of First, Detroit, settled upon 
Rey. J. P. Huget as the “inevitable man” to 
succeed Dr. G. G. Atkins and Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, not to go further back. The two 
men with complemental qualities had set a 
standard more trying to the minister sought 
for than either one would have left without 
the other. The demand for ‘“breeziness,”’ a 
taste’ intensely cultivated when Dr. Boynton 
was in parish and pulpit, is indicated by the 
pleasure expressed in finding in Mr. Huget 
“a typical Western man, frank, plain spoken, 
direct and easy of manner, but straight out 
about doing things.” The weight given to 
the report that Mr. Huget delivered one of 
“the four best addresses’ at a great national 
gathering indicates an ambition to keep the 
standard of First pulpit in the line of Dr. 
Atkins’s triumphs. During Mr. Huget’s three 
years in Central, Galesburg, Ill., 475 have 
been received into membership; the building 
debt paid; the support of a representative 
upon the foreign field assumed, and the gen- 
eral efficiency of the church and the influence 
of its pulpit was at no period in its history 
greater. First in Cedar Rapids discovered 
Mr. Huget in 1908 and called him from a pro- 
fessorship to its pastorate at the age of 
thirty. His success in his seven years’ min- 
istry in two parishes is to be attributed, at 
least in part, to a certain freedom and con- 
fidence of faith acquired through his associa- 
tion, as student and teacner, with state in- 
stitutions. He is happily free from survivals 
in theology which are not fit to service, and 
he has an uncommon hold upon yital religion. 


Indiana 


TO INDIANA FROM OREGON 


Rev. A. J. Folsom, who has entered upon 
his duties as pastor of Plymouth, Fort 
Wayne, and whose work there bas already 
been marked by new activity in all depart- 
ments, promises to bring to the work that 
degree of Christian enthusiasm which will 
mean much added power to the ehurch in 
Indiana. Plymouth is the strongest Congre- 
gational organization in the state. Mr. Fol- 
som is a Canadian by birth. His common 
school studies were followed by a course in 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Io., from which 
he was graduated in 1898. Northwestern 
University conferred upon him in 1900 the de- 
gree of A.M. At the University of Chicago 
he completed his divinity work in 1902. After 
one year as an instructor in Howe Military 
Academy, he was called to Alma, Neb. His 
successful efforts there attracted the attention 
of the congregation of Plymouth, Omaha, and 
there he began his duties in 1904. His ear- 
nestness and success in promoting the inter- 
ests of missions brought to him the call to 
assist in this work in the West, and he was 
chosen superintendent of home missions, with 
headquarters: at Portland, Ore. This work 
was brought to such an excellent peint of or- 
ganization that Mr. Folsom was permitted to 
satisfy his desire to re-enter the pastorate, 
The call to the Indiana church was an earnest 
one, coming after he had spent several weeks 
In Fort Wayne, supplying the pulpit. He is 
thoroughly alive to the problems of the mod- 
ern down-town church, is a good organizer 
and believes strongly in the work of the 
Sunday school as the training place for young 
and old. ; : 


The West 


Iowa 


DUBUQUE’S NEW PASTOR 

Rey. H. F. Milligan who has just assumed 
the pastorate of First, Dubuque, was for six- 
teen years a successful and beloved minister 
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e REV. H. F. 
From Chicago to Dubuque 


MILLIGAN 


of the Reformed Episcopal Church. His last 
pastorate of nine years in that church was in 
Peoria, Ill, where he left a large circle of 
friends and a lasting influence as a clergy- 
man and citizen. Believing his future work 
should be in Congregationalism, about four 
years ago he accepted a call to Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, where he has made an exceptionally 
fine record as a loyal and able man in our 
fellowship. He was made assistant moderator 
of the last State Association and at the time 
of his call to Dubuque was president of the 
Chicago Ministerial Union. Mr. Milligan is a 
graduate of Chicago University, where he also 
took a post-graduate course of three years 
in philosophy and Greek. He took his B: D. 
degree in the Reformed Episcopal Church. A 
genial gentleman, a faithful pastor, a friend 
of the young people, a wise administrator, 
alert, resourceful and spiritual, he will be a 
strong acquisition to the Christian forces. of 
the city and of the commonwealth that has 
now become his home. 


Minnesota 


FORWARD IN ST. PAUL 


The first meeting of the St. Paul Congrega- 
tional ministers for the season of 1910-11, held 
at Park, was the most significant meeting 
held for some time. Bach church was rep- 
resented not only by its pastor but had sent, 
at the request of the program committee, sev- 
eral representative laymen who added much 
to the interest ef the meeting. Supper was 
served by the ladies of Park, after which all 
adjourned to the church parlors, where the 
program of the evening was carried out, 
The theme for discussion, Things to be Em- 
phasized, was presented in an address by Rey. 
Hiverett Lesher of Olivet. W. J. Dyer of Park, 
Dr. Smith of People’s and others followed 
with brief remarks. At the conclusion of the 
discussion it was enthusiastically voted that 
a great mass meeting of the Congregational- 
ists of St. Paul be held at an early date for 
the purposes of fellowship and encouragement 
and in the interests of a more aggressive 
Congregationalism. Congregationalism is on 
the gain in St. Paul, some of eur churches 
being among the most aggressive and suc- 
eessful in the city. Others have problems 
which they are bravely and wisely trying to 
solve. The ‘get together’ spirit for mutual 
encouragement and fellowship will add incen- 
tive to all the work, and this first meeting of 
the ministers and laymen is a splendid token 
of the good things yet to come, 

St. Paul: The work at Olivet under 'Rev. 
Bverett Lesher is getting nicely under way 
with the opening of the fall campaign. Sey- 

al patrols of Boy Scouts have been organ- 
ized, with Edwin P. Hunt as scout master, 
to work in conjunction with the Sunday 
school. The latter is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, having increased over one hundred per 
cent. last year. All departments are in good 
condition. ’ 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Harrison Avenue: The 
North Star Club of Oklahoma City, a civic 
organization of Scandinavian men, came in a 
body to a recent service. This Sunday school 
has taken up the International Course of 
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Graded Lessons as far as they are ready, and 
finds them a success. A few minutes of the 
opening Sunday school program is devoted 
to missions. A missionary committee pro- 
vides for the presentation of missionary facts 
and stories in a brisk, live way each Sunday, 
and occasionally distributes literature. This 
church raised $160 for the prohibition fight in 
the state. By following the Apportionment 
Plan it has more than met its apportionments 
all the way. Rey. C. J. Christianson is pastor. 


Missouri 


Lebanon, Rey. C. W. Dunn. Church prop- 
erty has been improved at an expense of 
about $800. A rally season was observed, be- 
ginning with the opening of the remodeled 
parsonage, Sept. 9, and culminating in roll- 
eall and communion, Oct. 2. Three additions 
have been received on confession. The Sun- 
day school reaches an attendance of 150. A 
new adult Bible class has’ been organized. 
The Ladies’ Missionary Society foreign thank- 
offering amounted to $52. 


Nebraska 


DEDICATION AT CRETE 


On Oct. 9 Crete dedicated its new building, 
which is constructed of pressed brick with 
stone trimmings. It is built on the somewhat 
common library plan, with a dome over the 
auditorium. The dome is not conspicuous, 
but affords excellent light by day and good 
opportunity for the arrangement of the elec- 
tric lights for evening services. The entire 
building is lighted with electricity and heated 
with steam. Back of the rostrum is the pipe 
organ, with choir at the right, and adjoining 
the choir and back of the organ is the pas- 
tor’s study. The auditorium is finished at- 
tractively in oak. At one side are Sunday 
school and classrooms which open into main 
room by rolling partitions, and with the use 
of these rooms the’ seating capacity of the 
ehurch is about 800. 

The basement rooms are commodious and 
airy, and includea large dining-room, kitchen, 
ladies’ parlor, Brotherhood room, cloak and 
toilet-rooms. The cost, exclusive of lot and 
pipe organ, is $23,000, and was all paid for at 
time of dedication with a slight balance in 
the treasury. No offering was taken. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. 
F. T. Rouse of First, Omaha. At the evening 
service brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Margaret Sheldon on the relation of the 
church to Doane College; Mr. J. 8S. Dick on 
its relation to the world-wide work; Hon. 
W. A. Selleck of Lincoln on its relation to the 
state work; and by Rey. Harry Huntington, 
the Methodist Episcopal pastor, on denomina- 
tional fellowship. The pastor of this impor- 
tant and leading church is Rev. J. W. Cowan. 
As pastor at Pacific Grove, Ore., and Tabor, 
Io., he had come into intimate touch with 
student life in college towns and was deemed 
especially well qualified to undertake pastoral 
work in Crete, which is intimately connected 
with Doane College. Dr. Cowan came to the 
church some nine years ago, and after per- 
sistent effort and patient waiting has now a 
material equipment which will largely in- 
erease his opportunities and the efficiency of 
the whole church. 


Montana 
Paradise: The edifice is nearing completion. 
Rev. B. 


H. Johnson, general missionary, with 
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New house of worship at Crete, Neb 
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the help of Rey. Jesse Buswell of the neigh- 
boring church of Plains, has been pushing 
forward the building. A parsonage has also 
been secured, due to the generosity of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in giving a build- 
ing to be remodeled for this purpose. 


Roundup has been vacant excepting as it 
has been supplied for several months. Rev. 
O. C. Clark of St. Paul spent August in 
Roundup and did valuable work, gathering 
in a number of new members and securing 
subscriptions to cover a burdensome debt. 


Pompey’s Pillar: H. C. Herring, Jr., of 
Union Seminary served as student pastor at 
Pompey’s Pillar and Custer the past summer. 
He gathered the membership list and with the 
help of Superintendent Powell organized a 
church before returning to the Seminary. 


Ballantine, the strongest on the Huntley 
Project, is planning to put in the basement 
of the new edifice this fall. Rev. E. E. Pleas- 
ant is pastor. 


Antelope: A church was organized at Ante- 
lope, having been under the care of W. C. 
Schaeter of Oberlin Seminary for the summer. 


Glasgow: Rey. C. D. Borton is pastor. A 
beautiful new edifice has just been completed. 


The Pacific Coast 


California 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Since last May the special committee of the 
board of directors, under instruction from the 
conference, has been in search of a new mis- 
sionary superintendent. If to secure the 
right man is reward for search, the months of 
waiting have not been in vain. Pursuant to 
a call from the committee, representatives 
from the churches and ministers met in First, 
Los Angeles, with eager expectation. The 
moderator, Rey. J. H. Williams, reporting for 
the committee, recommended the name of 
Rev. R. B. Larkin of Escondido as the man 
for this chief office in the gift of the Confer- 
ence. The nomination was received with en- 
thusiasm, and the choice was unanimous. In 
a quiet, deeply earnest speech, Mr. Larkin 
briefly addressed the body, giving an outline 
of plans in such a way as still further to 
commend himésgelf to all. 

About forty years of age, strong physically, 
mentally, Mr. Larkin is in the prime of pow- 
ers. Unusually broad and comprehensive has 
been his training. After graduation from 
Knox College eighteen years ago, he spent 
two years and a half as a missionary in the 
Turkish Hmpire. Returning to America, he 
has served churches in Ontario and Long 
Beach. A year at Oberlin of post-graduate 
studies gave enrichment of mind. For the 
past two years he has done a difficult and 
highly successful work at Escondido. Thus 
with a broad basis of experience he knows 
Southern California well and loves it. Mod- 
est, humble, but of fine physical presence, 
broad in his conception of truth and life, a 
zealot for young people but interested in all, 
dignified yet sympathetic, he is greatly be- 
loved and trusted throughout the whole Con- 
ference. He will be everywhere welcomed 
with affectionate, loyal allegiance. 
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R. B. LARKIN 
New superintendent for Southern California 


San Diego: The Congregational ministers of 
San Diego and vicinity, to the number of a 
dozen or more, have organized for purposes 
of sociability and intellectual stimulus. They 
eall themselves the ‘Friars,’ and scorn all 
permanent officers save a secretary. For the 
most part they gather on the second Monday 
in the month at the University Club, enjoy a 
dinner together, then adjourn upstairs to Rey. 
W. B. Thorp’s room, where a paper is read 
by one of the number and thoroughly dis- 
cussed afterward. This is the only club of 
this nature among our clergy, in Southern 
California. 


Chula Vista: Under the magnetic leadership 
of Rev. Edward McClellan, formerly of Man- 
chester, England, Union has outgrown its 
building. A new and handsome edifice has 
been started, to cost nearly $6,000, which 
will accommodate 400 when completed. Mr. 
McClellan has succeeded in attaching warmly 
to himself and the Congregational church the 
large number of adherents of other Protestant 
denominations residing here. As a _ result 
there is no present indication of any other 
organization entering this field. 


Oregon 


Sunnyside, Rev. J. J. Staub, is looking for- 
ward to the early completion of a new house 
of worship. 
stone, gothic architecture, will cost in the 
neighborhood of $30,000 and will be the most 
imposing and _ substantial Congregational 
building in Oregon, with the single exception 
of First, Portland. The erection of this 
church will be the crowning event of an 
eighteen-year pastorate for Mr. Staub, who 
has never had any other church. 


Oregon City, First, tendered a fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary reception to Deacon James 
Wilkinson and his wife. Mr. Wilkinson has 
a notable record as a consecrated layman. 
During the period of more than forty years 
which he has served as deacon in First, he 
has not missed a single communion Sunday, 
and during the same period of time he has 
given over $3,000 to the church, although never 
having had more than the moderate wages of 
a weaver in the woolen mills. 


Portland: Rev. H. G. Crocker, former as- 
sistant to Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of Brook- 
lyn, has accepted a call to the new Atkinson 
Memorial. The chapel, in which services will 
be held for the present, was built with funds 
contributed by the Sunday schools of Oregon. 
Mr. Crocker 
their new field by the Portland pastors in a 
reception held at First. 


Washington 


Blaine has laid the corner stone for a new 
edifice. When completed the building with 
its lots will cost about $4,500. The location is 
central and the building, with its rooms for 
Sunday school and social work, ‘will greatly 
accelerate results. This chureh had been 
abandoned, but two years ago last spring 
gathered up the seventeen remaining members 
and called Rey. O. P. Avery, the present pas- 
tor. The membership has tripled, Sunday 
school increased to 140 and work is carried 
on along all lines in spite of the poor location 
of the old building. 
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As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God—Psalms xlii., 1. 


Illustration of a Tiffany landscape window erected in the Center 
Church, New Haven, Conn., in memory of Mr. E. Hayes Trowbridge. 


A TIFFANY LANDSCAPE WINDOW 


is as thoroughly appropriate for a church memorial, as a figure window, when 
used to illustrate a biblical subject or quotation. 

In this form of window no paints, stains or enamels are used in its con- 
struction; the wonderfully varied textures and colors of Tiffany Favrile Glass’ 
being depended upon absolutely for the most artistic results. | 


TIFFANY &) STVDIOS 


347 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


decorative boards. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


No Room In the Fun 


A beautiful and tender Christmas story of modern 
Palestine in which the reader is carried back to the 
days when Joseph and Mary journeyed from Galilee to 
the city of David, and to the birth of Jesus on the 
first Christmas. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
Beatrice 


An interpretation cf Beatrice as the revelation of 
the love of God manifested through 
human love and guiding Dante home 
to God by the ‘‘ insight and ascending 
age that are the very nature of love.” 

r. Gordon pays tribute to the sov- A 
ereign power which woman’s love may, 
and has, wielded in the lives of men. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Love Watch 


The simple reverence of his style, 
and the exquisite word painting of the 
author take the reader into the sacred 
intimacy of the Bethany home of 
Lazarus and his sisters. 
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DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


A Bear of Good Cheer 


Mrs. Porter has gained a wide circle 
of admirers by het Lappy. selection of 
quotations, and it has been increased 
very me te by the delightful form in 
which this collection appears. The 
arrangement is by weeks, with space 
left for the reader’s favorite quotations. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Song 
of Our Sprian Guest 


This story has proved to be one of 
those simple products in literature 
which are brought forth in a quiet 
manner andafter a time are found to 
be a distinct gift to mankind. It is 
unlike anything else ever written on 
the Shepherd Psalm. 550,000th. 
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' FRANK CRANE 
The Song of the 
Infinite 


Our conception of that glorious 
aen, the One Hundred and Third 
salm, is enriched and eaetyed by 
Dr. Crane’s exposition. With ring- 
ing phrases and spirited imagery, he 
brings the messages of the ages home 
to he heart of every man. The 
treatment is original, scholarly, and 
appealing. 
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ALBERT J. LYMAN 
Gnvderneath are the 


Everlasting Arms 


His words are not the easy optimism 
of the shallow thinker, or the idle 
contentment of the inexperienced, 
rather do they show the matured phi- 

‘losophy of a man who has known suf- 
fering both for himself and for others, 


. who has faced doubt and discouragement, and has 


found beneath the deepest human experiences the 
“everlasting arms.” 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
The Great Assurance 


With convincing logic and compelling eloquence the 
author describes fellowship with the risen Lord—the 
Great Assurance —and answers the three questions : 
On what grounds do we believe that Jesus Christ is 

© alive today? How may we 
gain access to the mind of Jesus 
now? What are some of the 
benefits to the human spirit from 
admission to the mind of Jesus 
and association with him? 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


rtistic Holtvay Books 


Lach of the beautiful little books described below is bound in onyx or other 
Printed in two colors, with borders and unique jly leaves. 
Price 50 cents net each. Also in ooze leather, boxed. Price $].25 net each. 


CHARLES KE. JEFFERSON 


An Original Bear 


This is another of Dr. Jefferson’s delightful little 
booklets, keyed to the thought of the holiday season 
and yet equally suited to other seasons of the year, and 
especially to those times and moods when one feels 
the stirring of new hopes andambitions. The ruling 
idea of this book is that it is possible to live in an 
old world, and go through substantially the same old 
experiences, day by day, and yet find ourselves con- 
stantly in a new world. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**The Song of Our Syrian Guest ’’ 


FACSIMILE OF FRONTISPIECE 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


64 pages, with two photogravuore illustrations by Chas. Copeland 


Bound in vellum. Price 50 cents net 


JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN 
Gay of Braver 
raver in the Old Testament, Braver in the 
New Testament, PBraver Today 


A brief but adequate and inspiring treatment of the 
function and value of prayer in the light of the Biblical 
teaching and in the light also of today. 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A slan’s Belpers 


In similar vein and answering to some extent certain 
questions raised by “A Man’s Faith,” 
Whatthe Bible Meansto Me. 
What Prayer Means to Me. . 
What Christian Fellowship Means to Me. 


The Ptlarim Press 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


STEPHEN ALLISON NORTON 


The Call of the Beights 
Echoes from the Letter to the Philippians 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few of 
its characteristic expressions, as developed in the Letter 
to the Philippians. It seeks to make real for the pres- 
ent day the motives and ideas which inspired the lives 
of early Christians, and which offer help for society 
in its perplexities, and for the soul in its struggles. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
Crossing the Bar: 


G Lyric of the Life Everlasting 


Dr. Gordon, in his inspiring ap- 
preciation which reveals new beauties 
in Tennyson’s flawless lyric, seems 
to have caught the full-toned organ 
melody of the poet himself. In prose 
impressive by its very simplicity, 
he shows us that the’ love of God 
enshrines all we have ever held dear. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
The Signs 
in the Christmas Fire 


In this touching Christmas story 
Dr. Knight has shown again the 
qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages and races, 
tender sentiment, fresh power of in- 
terpretation, and delicate grace of 
expression, creating a dramatic setting 
in the story of the exiled Greek and 
his beautiful daughter, 
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GEORGE THOMAS SMART 


HE J Should Meet 
the #laster 


The aspirations of the soul towards 
God, the unsatisfied yearnings that 
struggle for realization, the doubts 
and perplexities that harass modern 
man are all found in this wonderfully 
appealing little book. Its high liter- 
ary, artistic and spiritual quality is 
shown on every page. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Shepherd of 
Jebel Nur 


The scene of this portrayal of shep- 
herd life is located definitely in a region 
admirably adapted to this narrative 
which answers the call from many 
readers for a companion to ‘‘The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest,’ interpreting 
the shepherd love of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Aroo 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A fllan’s Faith 


In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell 
strikes deep into the heart of things 
fundamental. The vital beliefs which 
spur a man to high action and daily faithfulness to duty 
are frankly set down. ‘‘Dr. Grenfell writes just as he 
talks, practical all over, like his life.”’ 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Ghat Life Means to Me 


Here is an answer to the riddle of existence frankly 
and freely given by a man whose share in the world’s 
work qualifies him to speak with understanding. Its 
steadfast faith and tested optimism will stimulate a 

uest for the supremely good 
things of life, while its telling 
illustrations and pithy sayings 
will go far toward setting the 
reader on the road to real 
happiness. 


W. T. GRENFELL 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 


original in character and most artistic. 


Cihat Js Success 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 

Mr. Field is not carried away by the pop- 
ular conception that to amass a fortune or 
to have one’s name in ‘“Who’s Who’ is 
necessarily to have acquired success. This 
stimulating essay will do much to correct 
false estimate and create a desire for the 
genuinely worth while. 


GAhen Little Souls Awake 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
A singularly delicate and human_por- 
trayal by a discerning and sympathetic 
father of those great moments in a child’s 
life when he begins to discover himself, his 
Heavenly Father and the riches of the world 
in which he lives. 


The Story of 
Gaspar 


By ROSSITER W. 
RAYMOND 

This unusually interest- 
ing sketch of Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, as 
told by the youngest of the 
Three Wise Men, might al- 
most be called a song of 
labor. 


Closet and Altar 
By ISAAC OGDEN 
RANKIN 
In ‘Closet and Altar” 
provision of tested prayers 
is made, beginning with 
general morning and even- 
ing prayers and going on 
to the special moods and 
experiences of the life with 


God. All are brief. 
No Room in the 
Sun 
By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT ( “OUR 


It is a story of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” which brings 
Jesus near to men and 
women in this tenderest of 
human joys in a story set- 
ting at once reverent and 
realistic. 


Crossing the Bar 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 

Its pages are permeated 
by an atmosphere of sturdy 
faith and calm assurance 
of the blessed certainties of 
immortality. It is elevated 
in thought and classie in 
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envelope uniform in stock, design and color with the covers. 


The Unique Envelope Series 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR SMALL GIFTS 


These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and effective design. 
The covers are in heavy Ganges, Onyx and other art papers double folded. 
Ready for mailing. Size 4% 27% inches. 


The Land of Pure Delight 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Starting with Isaac Watts’s grand old 
hymn, Dr. Gordon develops one of his most 
sincere and impressive talks on an inex- 
haustible theme. It convinces by its appeal 
to the depths of our human need and the 
heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


The Gospel of Good Health 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The cry of “Good Health for a dollar a 
bottle,” is becoming a spent foree. The cry 
of good health by bringing all one’s powers 
into harmony with the will of God is now 
to the fore. This inspiring message is a 
genuine contribution to the subject. 


RIAN GUEST 


The end papers are 
Each inclosed in an 
Price 25 cents net. 


The Walley of Troubling 
By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The way of life so frequently descends 
into the ‘‘Valley of Troubling” that a book 
which brings peace is invaluable to life’s 
travelers. This little book is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will 
cheer the heayy-hearted. 


The Shepherd of Febel Nur 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


In this picturesque little pastoral the 
author returns to the theme which he has 
already interpreted so feelingly. The scene 
of this new portrayal of shepherd life in the 
Orient is located in a region admirably 
adapted to this narrative. 


The Sermon on 
the fount 


By J. EDGAR PARK 

A wonderfully illuminat- 
ing approach to this great 
discourse. The reader en- 
ters upon the sermon itself 
with clearer understanding 


after reading this fore- 
word, written with the 
seme enthusiasm which 


characterized the earlier 
work of this author, ‘‘The 
Keen Joy of Living.” 


The Mystery of 


Peace 


By GEORGE T. SMART 

Dr. Smart describes Peace 
felicitously and opens our 
eyes to its nature, its foes, 
where and how to obtain 
and use it, and what its 
benison does for the human 
spirit. The volume will 
fall like a benediction upon 
a feverish world. 


The Keen Foy of 
Libing 

By JOHN EDGAR PARK 

One seldom encounters 
the sheer zest for living 
that bubbles up in these 
pages as from a perennial 
spring. His book is a tonic 
for persons who regard life 
only as a burden, while 
eager young folks will de- 
light in it. 


The Love Hatch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 

A beautiful story by the 

author of the world-famous 


finish. 


What Life Means to fle 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
A real soul-tonic—one of the cheeriest, 
brightest, bravest little books. It is worth 
while to read ‘such a message as this and 
feel the inspiration of a soul made great 
through sympathy and service. 


The Deacon's Week 


By ROSH TERRY COOKE 


This little New Wngland dialect sketch 
has had remarkable popularity. Over one 
hundred thousand copies have been sold. 


Quest for BHealth and Happiness 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


The author’s ideas are wholesome and 
sensible, cautionary and corrective, well 
adapted to guide to right conclusions. 


The Spirit of Truth 

By GEORGE A. GORDON 

An inspiring setting forth of the Spirit of 
Truth, and a, plea for complete reliance on 
the guidance of the Spirit into all truth. 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Signs in the Christmas 
Sire 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


In this very human and touching Christ- 
mas story Dr. Knight has shown again the 
same qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages and races, tender 
sentiment, fresh power of interpretation and 
delicate grace of expression. : 


bd , 
A Man's Faith 
By W. T. GRENFELL, M.D. 

In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell strikes 
deep into the heart of things fundamental. 
The vital beliefs which spur a man to high 
action and daily faithfulness to duty are 
frankly set down in words which are simple 
yet telling. 


The Practice of Fmmortality 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


We all sometimes look for a sign into the 
land beyond the grave. For such a time of 
questioning, or as a gift for one in sorrow, 
no more helpful message can be found than 
this thoughtful and tender study. 


The Ptlgrtim Press 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


“Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 


The Song of Our Sprian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An interesting frontispiece, from a paint- 
ing by Harold Sichel, beautifies this publica- 
tion; also the Twenty-third Psalm printed 
in two colors with decorative border and 
embellishments,. Over half a million copies 
sold and the demand greater than ever. 


The Hace Angelic 


By HIRAM C. HAYDN 


In this choice book Dr. Haydn pays grace- 
ful tribute to the rare souls possessing this 
beauty of expression, and shows how the 
ordinary human being may realize the face 
angelic, “suggestive only of _ beautiful 
thoughts, transparent goodness and heavenly 
tempers and aspirations.” 


The Blues Cure 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


The reader must find out for himself what 
the Great Golden Remedy is which was ad- 
ministered by the Blues Cure office to a 
lugubrious theologue, a sorrowing widow, a 
lonely girl and others. This story will add 


to the happiness of the world. 
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CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Author of “‘ Evolution of a 
Girl’s Ideai,’’ etc. 


“*Everybody’s 
Lonesome ”’ 


“Tells a wonderful secret, 
worth a fortunein happiness. No 
one will read this happily opti- 
mistic book without being the 
better for it.”—Book News. 


Illustrated, Net, 75c 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of “ St. Cuthbert’s,’”’ 
etc, 


The Handicap. 


A Novel of Pioneer Days 


Fleming H. Revell 
Company’s 


A story of a life noble in spite 
of environment and heredity, and 
a struggle against odds which will 
appeal to all who love the ele- 
ments of strength in life. 


Net, $1.20 


Latest Issues 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ACROSS AFRICA 


The Land of the White Helmet EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


Impressions of Africa vivid during a year in the Dark Continerit. The emphasis usually falls upon 
those sights which most travelers consider either out of their sphere to notice or not of sufficient 
scientific interest to record. Illustrated, net, $1.50 


*AUTHOR OF “ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT,” ete. 


Against the Curren EDWARD A. STEINER 


Dr. Steiner has portrayed some of the- pic- tures which stand out most vividly from the 
background of his early boyhood and which influenced him in his subsequent develop- 
ment, Net, $1.25 


LABRADOR BOOK 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


ing stories of some of the things 
has known and the things they 
along the Labrador coast.”— 


Net, $1.00 
“FRIENDSHIP AND WORK” 


HUGH BLACK 


the third of the famous “ Gift 
the author unfolds the consolations 
of Comfort, the After Look, the 
sight, etc. Net, $1.50 


UHCI IIE ISTKOV SA 
MELVILLE CHATER 
new under the sun.’ It’s a daring story of 


every day New York.”— St. Louis Post-Dzs- 
Net, $1.00 


Simple Chapters from a 
Complex Life 


A 

footnote 
to Prof. 
WM. JAMES’ 
‘The Varieties of 
Religious Experience.’’ 


SEVENTH EDITION 
READY 


Twice-Born Men 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


Prof. Wm. James said: ‘“‘ Mr. Begbie’s 
book is a wonderful set of stories 
splendidly worked up. I mightas J 
well call my book a footnote to 
his. I am proud of the dedi- 
cation and of the references 
and I wish the book a 
great success.” 


12mo, cloth, 
Net 
$1.25 


DR. GRENFELL’S NEW 


Down to the Sea 


«« Spontaneous, instinctive, contain- 
seen and done, the men Dr. Grenfell 
have done, as he has cruised 
WVvew Vork Times. 


UNIFORM WITH 


Comfort 


Hugh Black’s new volume is 
Trio.” In his most sympathetic vein 
that may be derived from the Gospel 
Burden of the Past, Sorrow and In- 


A FASCINATING 


The Eternal Rose 


“Reaches that coveted goal, ‘something 
old-world mysticism in matter-offact, busy, 
patch. 


BY AUTHOR OF “ SELF-CONTROL, ITS KINGSHIP AND MAJESTY” 


‘Little Problems of Married Life’? wittiam GEORGE JORDAN 


«« Shrewd observation, a wise, sunny philosophy, and sound common sense, of more 
value than tons of contemporary ‘problem novels.’””—Lzving Age. 


“A BAEDEKER TO 


MATRIMONY ” Net, $1.00 


NORMAN DUNCAN 
Author of 


WINIFRED HESTON 
A “ First” Writer of Unusual 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
New Sixteen Page List of New Books Free 


“Dr. Luke of the Labrador” : Promise 
Billy Topsail and New York: 158 Fifth Ave. A BluestocKing in 
Company Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. India 


‘*Not Kipling himself has so 
well pictured India and compelled 
realization of its beauty, power, 
mystery, degradation, as this 
charming _ story-teller.’’ — Hart- 
Jord Courant. 


Net, $1.00 


“Billy Topsail has delighted 
many boy readers, who will find 
the new one just as full of the 
unusual and most entertaining do- 
ings of Billy and his boy friends.” 
— New York Times. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Toronto: 27 Richmond St.,W. 
London and Edinburgh 


The Prophets of Israel. 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History, by Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
pp. 200; cloth, $1.00. Class study edition in paper binding, 30c. 


All Bookstores and Public Libraries. _ 

HE historical conditions and the contemporary environment of the various prophets are por- 

trayed, their significance, their peculiar original achievements briefly characterised, and 
finally the attempt is made to assign and establish for each prophet in the developmental process 
of the religion of Israel, his logical and organic position, what respect his influence was promotive, 
and in what respect reactionary; so that the little book may be viewed as a brief sketch, giving 
only the salient and important outlines of the religious history of Israel from Moses down to the 
time of the Maccabees, 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. : 
Publishers and Importers of Standard Works on Science, Philosophy, and the History ef Religion, Ancient 
and Modern. Founded in 1887 for the Increase and Diffusion of Scientific Knowledge. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue, 

378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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and others. 
$4.00 net. 


Says the London Sfectator: 
“Tt would be a fascinating 
narrative even if its author 
had never been heard of before. . . .” 
““The form of the volume is a lesson 
in fine book-making. It is bound in 
brown silk-and gold and is plentifully 
illustrated with photographs, drawings 
and maps. The type is clear, easily 
read, and well-proportioned to the pages, 
of fine, white, heavy-wove linen paper.” 
—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Biography and Travel 


SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 


Splendidly Illustrated with Photographs by Kermit Roosevelt 


Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Fiction 


Y 
\ 


@AIso with drawings. 
Postpaid, $4.33. 


“Tt was a great safari; and 
this living, breathing portrayal 
of it in word and picture will 
give pleasure to millions of men and 
women, boys and girls, who, by the 
evening lamp, will follow ‘the Colonel’ 
step by step and day by day, until it is 
all accomplished. The expedition of the 
hunter-naturalist now belongs to the 
world; and it will inure to the lasting 
benefit of the world at large.”—T7he 
Independent. 


Books for Younger Readers, etc. 


Moliere: His Life and His 
Works 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University. In this brilliant study of Moliére 
and his plays and his times, Professor Matthews 
presents the most complete, masterly, and 
notable biography in English of the great 
dramatist. He sets forth the facts of Moliére’s 
life stripped of all the legends that have 
gathered about them. 

8vo, about $2.50 net. 


The Intimate Life of 


Alexander Hamilton 
By DR. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON, — 


his grandson, the distinguished New York 
alienist. 
his family and his friends, his tastes, his amuse- 
ments, and his methods of work. Dr. Hamilton 
has used many letters of Hamilton which have 
never before been published. 


With 25 full-page illustrations. 
8vo. $3.50 net. (Postage extra) 


(Postage extra) 


A Voice from the Congo 
By HERBERT WARD, 


Lieutenant of the Explorer Stanley. With 75 
illustrations from photographs, drawings, and 
sculpture by the author. The text of the book 
is a series of studies of the Congo natives whom 
he knew deeply and now makes human to the 
reader. It is an unrivalled picture of this wild 
life and the wilder natives of Central Africa. 


Romantic California 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


He tells of the pic- 
turesque conditions 
of life today in many 
parts of California. 
- His drawings, with 
* which he richly il- 
lustrates each chap- 
ter, are as charming 
as his text, and the 
book has the same 
interest and attrac- 
tive quality as ‘ By 
Italian Seas,’’ and 
“Through the 
French Provinces,”’ 
80 Illustrations by the 


‘Author. $2.50 net. 
«(Postage extra) 


Treats particularly his relations with | 


Rest Harrow 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Brings to a close the romance 
of Senhouse and Sanchia. 
‘Tt is in thought and expres- 
sion a great book.”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


““SANCHIA ”? 


The Blue Arch 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


A brilliant story of life and love 
today, full of the clever talk 
and the keenly amusing obser- 
vation that distinguished ‘‘ Cal- 
deron’s Prisoner.”’ 

$1.20 net; postage extra. 


Tales of Men and 
Ghosts 


By EDITHT WHARTON 


This book includes all of Mrs. 
Wharton’s short stories that 
have appeared in the last two 


or three years. 
$1.50 


The Married Life of 
the Frederic Carrolls 


By JESSE LYNCH 
WILLIAMS 


A novel written in the spirit of 
pure comedy that begins where 
most novels leave off, telling of 
the early married years of an 
attractive young couple. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Poems of Eugene Field 


Complete edition. With portrait. Here for 
the first time all the verse written by Eugene 
Field has been collected into one volume. The 
great demand for Eugene Field’s writings has 
led to the publication of this attractive and 
convenient book. 8vo. $2.00 net 


° + J e 
Cupid’s Cyclopedia 
Compiled for Daniel Cupid by OLIVER HER- 
FORD and JOHN CECIL CLAY. 12 full-page 
illustrations and many decorations in color, 
and others in pen and ink. Tells all about 
love-making. 16mo. $1.00 net. (Postpaid, $1.10 


Peter Pan 
By J. M. BARRIE 
With 16 illustrations in color by Arthur Rack- 
ham. A new edition of this classic for children, 


now so famous both in text and illustration. 
$1.50 net 


The Boy’s Drake 


By EDWIN M. BACON 


Illustrated. The stirring account of the voy- 
ages and explorations of Sir Francis Drake, 
drawn from the oldest reliable narratives and 
keeping their vigorous and picturesque quality. 

$1.50 net. (Postpaid, $1.65 


By Reef and Trail 


By FISHER AMES, Jr. 


A story of hunting and adventure among men ; 
and animals along the Florida coast. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50 


A Cadet of the Black Star Line 
By RALPH D. PAINE 

Relates the thrilling adventures of David 

Downs, an apprentice aboard one of the great 

ocean liners today. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 


The Story of the Grail and 
the Passing of Arthur 
H Pia PYLE Q 


Profusely illustrated. 
Dealing with the 
most famous and 
familiar of the 
Arthur legends in a 

' poetical and dra- 
matic way, this vol- 
ume, both by picture 
and text, will prove 
most popular. 


50 net. 


$2. 
(Postpaid, $2.75) 
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Under Guidance of Emma 


An Exploration for Thanksgiving 


but in the mass it does not appeal to the individual’s 

Sense of ownership any more than the figures in the 
bank-books mean riches to the bookkeeper in a bank. Nor 
is it appreciated by the tourist rushing through the country 
on the railway trains: While state after state unrolls as 
on a map from the windows of a Pullman ear, values are 
too much diffused to awaken the sense of ownership. 

To know what it is to live in this land of ours and pos- 
sess it and feel thankful for it all at this Thanksgiving 
season, one must see at their sources the nation’s harvests 
before they are freighted into our cities and seaports, be- 
fore the milk gets into the cans and the cattle reach the 
slaughter houses and the grain is poured into elevators. 
For it is the products of the soil, the forests and the mines 
that drive the engines and feed the mills and factories. 

So much by way of introduction to the service of Emma. 
She suggested in a kind of sign language and by a certain 
attitude of expectant willingness. to act as guide, the mes- 
sage of the Giver of all good that every beast of the forest 
is his and the cattle on a thousand hills; that he opens his 
hand and satisfies the desire of every living thing, and that 
it will be well for us to prepare for an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving by taking a look at the beasts in the forests 
and the cattle on the hills, and the hand of the Father be- 
stowing there for man’s use the good things filling the 
markets and provision shops and storehouses with which 
the tables of the rich and the poor also will be loaded at 
the great home festival now at hand. ; 

It may be advisable here to explain that Hmma is a 
member of the recently created family called Automobiles, 
which are regarded as great blessings by those who are in 
them and as great nuisances by some who unintentionally 
get in the way of them. Now Emma has none of the 
menace in her look which causes imprecations to spring 
from travelers on the highway when members of her tribe 
suddenly overhaul them and with an insolent squeak order 
them to hustle instantly out of the road. Her becoming 
garments.glisten in the sun by day as she stands quivering 
with-~eagerness to be off on her journey, and, her large 
eyes shine like benignant suns on the path she chooses 
with delicate precision by night. Under the skillful hand 
of her master she skims the road with tact greater than 
her speed, and the most skittish horses and the most re- 
fractory mules express pleasure at meeting her as soon as 
the shock of surprise at her beauty and grace has passed. 

Being left to her own and her master’s judgment, Hmma 
selected Northern New Jersey as the region best suited on 


Or great cities are storehouses of the nation’s wealth, 


the edge of November to serve as a sample of the sources © 


of wealth of this great country which is our goodly heri- 
tage. Then she proudly guided us on the journey from 
which we bring a report like that of the twelve spies re- 
turning from a survey of'the land of Canaan. 

' First, as she glided quietly away from a hospitable 
home, she metaphorically waved her hand to a wide circle 
of yalleys interspersed with streams and dotted with vil- 
lages, forests, green fields, orchards and meadows, and 
then proceeded to exhibit in detail samples of the nation’s 
wealth at its sources. What stretches of. corn fields she 
moved entons with their heaps of yellow gold! When it 


seemed as though these were endless she would turn into 
a region of orchards from which the yet green peach trees 
had yielded their gifts for the year, while apples hung 
temptingly over our heads or waited in piles to be stored 
in the rows of barrels beside them. Then she would point 
to herd on herd of sleek black and white cows wandering 
through meadows and browsing on green hillsides. She 
conducted us through roads winding around smiling and 
shimmering lakes framed in silver, crimson, orange, green 
and brown, and reflecting these colors back to the oak and 
maple and birch and willow trees brooding 
above them. Then she would rise into the hills and frisk 
along under overhanging cliffs, and suddenly pause on 
promontories, while our eyes swept a horizon of blue ridges 
resting peacefully against the clear sky. 

When we were surfeited with nature’s splendors she 
would lead us gently far into the woods and set us down 
beside a purling stream where the grass served as a table 
on which every day was spread a Thanksgiving dinner. 
And as we by experiment were discovering how little of the 
nation’s wealth would satisfy all our desires, rabbits would 
scurry past through the underbrush, partridges whiz through 
the trees and squirrels chatter over our heads about the 
unwarranted intrusion of big Hmma, much as men and 
women do when less courteous members of Hmma’s family 
claim the right of way over our highroads and parks. 

After a sumptuous dinner Emma delighted to show us 
underground treasures and the ways men had learned to 
use them. She-took us to the slate quarries of Newton. 
She conducted us among the concentrators of Franklin, 
where one-fifth of the nation’s zinc is turned out. When 
we complained a little of the smoke and dust of the 
mines and chimneys, she laughingly drew us into.the edges 
of swamps which are being drained to make rich gardens 
that will -feed our cities, and then under tunnels and beside 
vast mounds made by puffing locomotives building railroads 
on which increased fruits and vegetables coming out of the 
reclaimed swamps are to be carried to the markets. 

When we once more longed for the golden and brown 
woods and quiet meadows and the silent hills she graciously 
sped away from the processes of wealth making to where 
the harvests of the year are already made. There she left 
us to meditate on this goodly land—‘‘a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and springs flowing forth in valleys 
and hills, a land of wheat and barley and vines, a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, whose 
stones are iron and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
copper. And thou shalt eat and be full, and thou shalt 
bless the Lord thy God for the good land which he hath 
given thee.” 

*’ So Emma has taken a place in the honor of service in 
preparing us for this Thanksgiving of the year of our Lord 
1910. She has proved that she and her kind when rightly 
used-and understood are not among the least of the bless- 
ings given to a rarely fortunate people who ought not to 
forget in enjoying her guidance to pause on this coming 
Thursday, November 24, and to render the praise of a grate- 
ful people to the Giver of all good, and “to forget not all 
his benefits, who crowneth thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies, who satisfieth thy desire with good things.” 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, November 14 


Democratic governors chosen in a number of important states; a 
majority of sixty in the House of Representatives in the Congress 
to assemble in December, 1911. 


Disturbances in Mexico 


A lynehing of a Mexican in Texas precipitates outbreaks in 
Mexican cities against Americans, insults to the flag and the 
wrecking of a consulate. The United States and the Mexican gov- 
ernments endeavor to adjust differences and preserve the peace. 


The Express Strike 


Mayor Gaynor takes a hand in the controversy between New 
York express drivers and their employers which has seriously in- 
terrupted traffic in and about the metropolis. An agreement is 
accepted by both partes whereby the drivers return to work. 


House-cleaning in Pittsburg 

Vifteen officers and directors of the Imperial Window Glass 
Company fined each $500 for violating the Sherman anti-trust act. 
The corporation itself fined $2,500 and costs, and will be dissolved. 


Pan-American Comity 


Director-General Barrett of the Pan-American Union takes steps 
to organize the Pan-American Society of the United States, which 
shall extend hospitality to distinguished Latin-Americans who may 
visit this country. 


President Taft Goes to Panama 


Accompanied by his brother, Secretary Norton and several aids, 
President Taft sails from Charleston, 8. C., for Panama to spend 


IN THE UNITED STATES 

The Elections 

Hlections in thirty-seven states result in many instances more 
favorably to the Democratic party than for a number of years. 
four days in the canal zone. 


A Mining Disaster 


Sixty-nine persons killed by a landslide in a mine at Delagua, 
Col. Eighteen more miners entombed for a time are rescued. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
The English Conference Fails 


Premier Asquith announces the failure of the conference between 
the representatives of the government and the opposition which 
has been seeking for some time to secure a basis of agreement. 
The government will appeal to the country and a general election 
may ensue before Christmas. 


Rise of the Seine 


The river Seine rises again to the point approximating the 
maximum of last January. The lower quarters of Paris inundated. 


Much damage done to property and great suffering inflicted upon 
the poor. : 


Tolstoi Abandons His Home 


Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian novelist and social reformer, 
disappears from his home evidently courting seclusion in a distant 
part of the realm. He is reported to be at a monastery in Kaluga 
province. In a letter to his wife he says, “I cannot continue longer 
to live surrounded by luxury, and like many other old men I retire 
from the world to complete my life in solitude.” 


The Death Roll 


United States Senator Alexander Stephens Clay of Georgia, its 
representative for fourteen years, chairman of important commit- 
tees and an able debater. A. Marshall Eliot, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Johns Hopkins University, a foremost scholar 
in his department and a member of the Johns Hopkins faculty since 
its foundation in 1876. 


Comment on Current Events 


Good Cheer for the Thanksgiving Feast 


He must be a confirmed pessimist who can read the fifteen 
answers in this week’s issue to the question, “Why are you 
thankful?” without being powerfully cheered and braced for 
the work of life. A remarkable fact about this group of testi- 
monies is their uniformly hopeful tone. They come from men 
and women in various vocations and circumstances; some like 
President Seelye and Dr. Beard, largely withdrawn from activ- 
ities which once engrossed them; and a number from men like 
Mr. Leupp, Secretary Stokes, Edwin D. Mead and Professor 
Rauschenbusch, still in the thick of the fight for the better 
social order. They come from different religious viewpoints, 
Episcopalian as well as Baptist, Unitarian as well as Congre- 
gational; and yet these expressions of. gratitude strike the 
same note. It is that of confidence in a loving and overruling 
God, of hope for every member of the human race made in 
his image. It is that of a personal conviction that life with 
all its strain and turmoil, its burdens and sorrows, is sweet 
and beautiful and well worth living; and that there never was 
a better time in which to be alive, providing one has grasped 
the two great, essential facts, that life is service and that God 
is good. Read this group of testimonies, or a part of them, 
at the Thanksgiving feast; take them into the pulpit and the 
prayer meeting, ponder over them privately, until you catch 
the contagion of their good cheer. 


&* 

Harvest Home 

: From week to week during the autumn reports from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and from other 
authorities have swelled the figures of the wealth which the 
earth has yielded this season. The estimates of the Bureau 
of Statistics just issued, giving practically the final reports. 
show that this year 1910 has never been exceeded in the 
amount and value of our crops. The most important product, 
corn, of which the highest prophecy a few weeks ago was three 
billion bushels, an amount never reached before, has actually 
attained to 121 millions of bushels beyond that figure. Nearly 
all the grains, vegetables and fruits on which the people de- 
pend for food are more than usually abundant.’ Their aggre- 
gate production is seven and six-tenths per cent. above that 
of kast year and over nine per cent. greater than the average 


of the last five years. Farmers will receive as much for their 
labor as last year, owing to increased yield, while consumers 
will pay five and four-tenths per cent. less than a year ago, if 
middlemen treat them fairly. Speaking for the whole nation, 
was there ever a year of greater blessing? Was there ever a 
time when those who have much needed to consider our Lord’s 
counsel, “Freely ye have received, freely give?’ Was there 
ever a time when the bounty of the Father could be more 
generously shared by his children with every one of them in 
need of sympathy and every kind of help? 
* 
Guaranties of Peace 

Every year international business relations. grow more 
intimate. With this growth the risks of damage and loss 
that would follow an outbreak of war between any two nations 
increase. Japan and Russia borrowed large sums of money 
while at war with each other, from bankers in England, Ger- 
many and the United States. Russia already owed French 
bankers immense sums. An American syndicate has just con- 
cluded negotiations for a loan of $50,000,000 to China, and 
Kuropean bankers are taking a share in it. Turkey has se- 
cured a loan of $30,000,000 from German and Austrian houses, 
after failure to raise the money in England or France. 
course political affairs have part in these business arrange- 
ments, but not, we are ready to believe, of malign nature. All 
these interminglings of business interests, even though some of 
the money borrowed is to be used for armies and navies, are 
strong restraints on passions which prompt to war. 
Hague court has this year settled the first great case brought 
before it by the United States and Great Britain, a case which 
has stirred irritation between these two nations at intervals 
for many years. That international tribunal, which seemed 
when first proposed to be a vision of theorists, is on the way 
not only to establishment as a permanent institution, but to 
demand the constant service of the ablest men in the world. 
This year sees the inauguration of two cent letter postage be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and between us 
and Germany also to a limited extent. Last week the pre- 
liminary announcement was made of a reduction in cable rates 
from twenty-five cents a word to half that sum for a word of 
five letters. This change will not only largely increase com- 
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Some Victorious Contestants for Governorships 


munication between nations, but will help to train correspond- 
ents in the use of simple language. Looking at these and other 
notable instances of the rapid growth of international fraternal 
relations, who wonders that the President in his Thanksgiving 
proclamation especially called on all the people to give thanks 
to God for the blessings of peace? 


* 


The Outcome of Elections in the States 

Of the twenty-six new governors elected last week, fifteen 
were Republicans. The substitution in four great Eastern 
states of Democratic for Republican governors is one of the 
most striking results. Foss’s 32,000 plurality over Draper in 
Massachusetts, Dix beating Stimson in New York by 65,000 
yotes, Connecticut with its plurality of 3,600 for Baldwin over 
Goodwin, and Woodrow Wilson’s great lead in New Jersey of 
40,000 over Lewis—all register significantly the extent of the 
Republican overthrow. The President’s own state of Obio re- 
elected Governor Harmon by 98,000 majority. The states which 
still continued in the Republican column, like New Hampshire 
which elected Robert P. Bass, a progressive and promising 
young man, and Rhode Island- where Pothier crept in by less 
than a thousand majority, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Kansas, also all showed the effects of the Demo- 
cratic tidal wave. The triumph of Hiram Johnson, a Repub- 
lican in California, is due to his progressive methods and the 
brave fight he has made against the domination of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway. ‘Tennessee is to be congratulated upon 
the success of Mr. Hooper, the candidate of the Republicans 
and Independent Democrats. In Nebraska Mr. Bryan had 
opposed the Democratic candidate on account of his unsatis- 
factory temperance attitude, and the Republican candidate was 
chosen. Another relieving element in the situation is the over- 
whelming Republican victory in Minnesota, where Mr. Eber- 
hart was chosen governor by 50,000 majority. Missouri also 
went Republican. New York and Massachusetts present sharp 
contrasts in that while both chose Democratic governors, in 
Massachusetts the remainder of the state ticket was Repub- 
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lican, while in New York State the Democrats made a clean 
sweep, and the Democratic majority in both branches of the 
Legislature will not only insure a Democratic successor in the 
United States Senate to Chauncey M. Depew, but—what is to 
be much more regretted—will be likely to neutralize, or set 
back, some of the reforms which Governor Hughes has bravely 
championed. 
x 

The Outcome in Congress 

Though the Democrats will not have the large majority 
they had in the National House in 1902, their majority of 
perhaps about 60 is large enough to halt or at least hamper 
legislation, the suggestion of which may emanate from the 
White House. New York proved to be the banner state for 
Democrats, since its representation in the next Congress will 
stand twenty-two Democrats to fifteen Republicans, as com- 
pared to twenty-five Republicans and twelve Democrats in the 
present Congress. Some of the Congressmen particularly 
identified with Mr. Roosevelt, like Herbert Parsons and Wil- 
liam S. Bennett, were defeated. Most of the original insurgent 
Congressmen fared well at the polls. Speaker Cannon, singu- 
larly enough, considering all the opposition to him, was re- 
turned to Congress, but will sit no longer in the Speaker’s 
chair. In his place Champ Clark, the veteran Missouri Demo- 
erat, will probably be seen. Despite the changes which the 
Democrats made in most of the State Legislatures the Senate 
will continue Republican, though the have 
gained seven or eight seats. Senator Beveridge of Indiana, 
who made a hard fight for re-election, will probably be suc- 
ceeded by John W. Kern, once candidate for the Vice-Presi- 


opposition will 


dency. Senator La Follette, who has been an even more rad- 
ical insurgent than Senator Beveridge, received the indorse- 


ment of the Wisconsin primaries. 
Bd 
Other Results of the Election 
Certain states decided important issues. 
and Utah rejected statewide prohibition, Missouri by 200,000 
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votes. The woman suffrage question figured in four states, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and Oregon defeating the amendment 
giving women the power to vote, Oregon for the fifth time, 
but Washington passed it. The Socialistic vote throughout the 
country showed an increase over recent years. In Connecticut 
the Socialists polled 10,000 votes, doubling the vote of two 
years ago. In New York State 65,000 persons supported the 
ticket, enough to have elected Stimson, if they had all been 
cast for him. This is nearly twice the number of votes given 
to Debs in 1908. Mr. Hearst and his Independence League 
dropped not only below the Socialists but their own record at 
previous elections. Large Socialistic gains are also reported 
from California, especially in the big cities. A Socialist was 
elected to the Pennsylvania Legislature from the city of Read- 
ing, and a still more notable triumph was that of Victor Berger 
in Milwaukee, who was elected to Congress, defeating a promi- 
nent Republican insurgent. 
o 

Causes of the Overthrow 

Long continued dominance of any party is not in accord- 
ance with American political traditions, or agreeable to the 
average voter. That fact to a certain extent explains the 
striking Democratic victories. It was not as much of a land- 
slide as has been witnessed once and again in the last twenty- 
five years, but sufficiently impressive to chasten the Republican 
party and create considerable hope on the part of the Demo- 
crats that they may carry the country in 1912. Another con- 
tributing factor was dissatisfaction with the tariff. The party 
which revises it usually loses the following congressional elec- 
tion, and in this case the Payne-Aldrich tariff was not only 
unacceptable to many of the Democrats, but to a large and 
growing element in the Republican party. Not even President 
Taft’s explanations and all the arguments of the campaign 
orators could persuade the majority of citizens that ‘special 
interests” rather than the welfare of the country as a whole 
were not chiefly considered by the men who passed the last 
tariff bill. The cost of living, ascribed in large part to this 
same tariff, also played a large part in the outcome, and the 
vote of cities, where the pinch is soonest felt when prices rise, 
shows how restless and sore a good many people are. 

* 

The Oregon Ballot 

The people of Oregon have the referendum and initiative, 
and were called upon this fall to decide a wide variety of 
questions, ranging from the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention and state-wide prohibition to setting off bits of 
territory from one county to another and the support of a 
new normal school. We have received from the Oregon 
Historical Society of Portland a sample ballot which is sug- 
gestive both for the believer in direct legislation and for 
the advocates of a short ballot. It is a broadside of paper 
two and a half times as large as this page and larger than 
a single sheet of the New York Tribune. The number of 
offices, judicial and executive, to be voted for is forty-five, 
with a county option vote on prohibition. Then follow 
thirty-two bills or amendments to the state constitution of 
the above indicated range. It is a high tribute to the in- 
telligence of the Oregon voters that so cumbersome a system 
works at all. The results on the main propositions show both 
popular interest and discrimination. State-wide prohibi- 
tion seems to have been defeated by a large majority, and 
a local option plan accepted. A woman suffrage amendment 
was defeated, for the fifth time, and failed of a majority in 
every county. A stringent employers’ liability law, proposed 
by the labor unions by help of the initiative, carried, defeating 
an alternative plan for a commission to draft such a law. A 
bill for proportional representation failed by a small majority. 
The plan for a constitutional convention failed, probably in 
fear that the present freedom of direct legislation would be 
restricted. A law for the creation of a state board of “people’s 
inspectors of government,’’ who are to edit and publish an 
official state magazine to be mailed to each registered voter 
in the state every two months seems to have carried. We have 
tried in vain to imagine the feelings of an illiterate voter in 
the more crowded sections of Boston or New York when con- 
fronted with such a ballot as this. That it must be a means 
of education for intelligent electors is evident. That there is 
danger that special classes will propose and carry measures in 
their own interest on which others will not trouble to vote is, 
we believe, a serious drawback. But Oregon has the courage 
and, it seems, the intelligence of its democratic opinions. 
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The Strike of Express Companies’ Workmen 
The struggle between the express companies in New York 


and Jersey City and their employees culminated in the deter- 


mination of the latter to establish “the closed shop,” i. e., to 
compel the companies to employ none but members of the 
Teamsters’ Union and to make terms of employment with its 
official leaders. Starting with helpers, boys and young men who 
accompanied the express wagons, who had grievances of their 
own, the strike spread till it became general, mobs attacked 
the drivers who had not struck or who took the places of 
strikers, labor organizers flocked into New York from various 
parts of the country, and the demand of a comparatively few 
for shorter hours and higher wages became a fight of organ- 
izations for the closed shop. Neither of the parties engaged 
seems to have thought much of the inconvenience and loss to 
the public, but its sympathy at first was largely with the 
strikers, and the authorities representing the public acted ac 
cordingly. Mayor Gaynor and his associates refused to place 
policemen on the wagons for protection and announced that 
an oboslete ordinance requiring that drivers be licensed would 
be put into force and in other ways encouraged the strikers. 
The immediate result was increased violence and greater de- 
termination on their part to fight to the end for victory. The 
mayor made strenuous efforts to bring the opposing parties to 
agreement and finally got from the companies a proposition 
which the leaders of the union accepted. The men on the 
Jersey City side of the river by secret vote repudiated it and 
then the mayor announced that if necessary he would have a 
policeman on every wagon. The ordinance requiring licenses 
from the drivers was suspended. Then the\end came and the 
strike of the expressmen was Officially declared off last Satur- 
day night. 
& 

After the Strike 

It must seem plain to all concerned that the strike ought 
never to have occurred. The men return to work on the same 
basis of hours and wages as before. Committees of the com- 
panies and of employees are to try to arrange a schedule of 
hours and wages acceptable to both, to go into effect Dec. 1. 
The companies maintain their right to employ men whether 
or not they are members of the union, but agree not to dis- 
criminate against any man because he is a member. The prin- 
ciple of freedom of action for both parties will continue to be 
recognized. All the objects gained could have been better 
gained without a strike. A real benefit may result to the ex- 
press companies if they shall have learned to keep in closer 
friendly relations with their workmen and to find out sooner 
and provide against injustice to any class of their employees. 
The workmen may benefit by learning how to use their organ- 
ization more effectively and how better to understand the 
limitations of its power. If the public is roused by this ex- 
perience to break up the monopoly of the express business and 
to push to success a movement to secure a parcels post as use- 
ful as in other countries and as already maintained between 
our own and some of these countries, then the strike will turn 
out an advantage to the whole nation. It will be remembered 
that when Mr. John Wanamaker was Postmaster General he 
said there were four insurmountable obstacles to the introduc- 
tion in the United States of a parcels post. These four, he 
said, were the American, Adams, United States and Wells 
Fargo Express Companies. That was a good many years ago. 
It is not a credit to the nation that these obstacles remain 
as they then were. 


Bd 
The Outbreak in Mexico 


A man in Texas murdered a ranchman’s wife. For this 
crime he was burned at the stake by a mob at Rock Springs. 
He had a Mexican name, Roderiguez, and racial antipathy evi- 
dently was one of the elements that led the meb to take such 
summary and awful vengeance upon him. However, mobs as 
a rule do not stop to consider the fine points of a case at 
issue. They were bent on torture and the local authorities 
either could not or would not restrain them. When Mexico 
learned of the outrage, certain people allied by their brutal 
instincts with the perpetrators of the atrocity let loose their 
own passions. An American flag in Mexico City was torn 
down and American residents were insulted and attacked and 
their property injured. The excitement spread and in Guada- 
lajara the strain was especially intense, due in large part to 
the shooting of a Mexican by an American. It required the 
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calling out of troops. About the same time in an Oklahoma 
city a chief of police was shot by a Mexican. 
while both the Mexican and United States governments did 
_ their utmost to restrain their respective citizens from violence. 


In the mean- 


The proper apologies have been exchanged and President Taft 
and President Diaz assured each other that they would do 
everything in their power to bring to justice the persons re- 
sponsible for the various crimes. 


a 


The Underlying Causes 

If the assertion that Roderiguez was a citizen of the 
United States can be substantiated, Mexico will have no case 
against this country. That outcome would not remove the 
most serious factor in the situation, namely, the existence on 
both sides of the border of “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
easily provoked to acts of violence, hating men of another 
color, whose ungovernable passions ride over both the laws of 
man and of God. But this incident need not and will not 
foster bad feelings between Mexico and the United States. 
Only a few weeks ago official representatives of our govern- 
ment were entertained in connection with the Mexican Cen- 
tennial, and sincerely and gladly expressed the good will of 
this country. But the incident does show the immense amount 
of educational and missionary work that needs to be done on 
both sides of the Mexican border. 


Bd 
An Ideal Unity 


When Hpiscopalians can willingly consider the union of 
Christian churches without referring to the doctrine of the 


_ historic episcopate as an essential basis; and when American 


\ 


_ spiritual baptism.” 


Baptists can regard such unity without insisting on immersion 
as a prerequisite to it, then the discussion of that great sub- 
ject will Seem worth while, and may inspire an enthusiasm 
which will draw disciples of Christ together in a closer union 
than has yet been conceived. There are encouraging signs 
that we are approaching such conditions. The Churchman, 
which has come to represent the most generous sympathies of 
Hpiscopalians with other Christian churches, while admitting 
that Anglicans exclude all Protestants from official participa- 
tion in worship, and declaring that millions of Protestants 
refuse to recognize Hpiscopal orders, expresses confidence that 


» “the time is coming—we do not believe it is far distant—when 


God’s judgment upon this great sin of division will be so 
plainly and indelibly marked upon the world that no body of 
Christians will dare venture to set itself and its standards up 
as God’s only standards.” 

The Watchman publishes a sermon by Rey. Gwilim O. 
Griffith of New York which approaches this subject from the 
Baptist standpoint in a not less generous spirit. He dreams 
of a “Federal church which includes all sects and denomina- 
tions that name the name of Jesus and believe in his free sal- 
vation; a church of many creeds and many forms, but a 
church that confesses the one Lord, the one faith and the one 
Mr. Griffith does not regard this.as only 
‘a dream. Its realization he sees already taking tangible form 
in the federation of evangelical churches. He declares that he 
expects ‘to see the bitterness and bigotry of sectarian ani- 
mosity—that unholy arrogance that masquerades so often in 
the guise of Christian ‘consistency’—yielding place to the ex- 
pansive and generous enthusiasms of the larger fellowship.” 

We may all recognize that the year now closing has wit- 
nessed surprising progress toward this result. Such assemblies 
as the missionary conference at Hdinburgh, our National Coun- 
cil and the Episcopal General Convention have done much to 
make practicable that visible unity which to many has seemed 
only a dream, but which is more earnestly longed for today 


than in any other period of the history of the church of Christ. 


* 


Failure of the British Conference 

The failure of the conference between the two houses of 
Parliament over authority of the House of Lords is announced 
as a finality and Great Britain is again on the eve of a hotly 
contested eleetion. The conference, it is authoritatively stated, 
confined itself entirely to the constitutional difficulty of the 
veto on legislation by the lords, and did not, as a majority of 
the Conservative newspapers have been intimating, consider 
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either home rule for Ireland or “home rule all round.’ But 
the latter has now been so widely discussed by the public that 
it becomes a live issue in British politics. The failure of the 
conference is said to have been due to the impossibility of 
winning the consent of Conservative leaders to a compromise 
which Mr. Balfour, the party head, had himself agreed to. 
There is a wide opinion that Mr. Balfour is too lax in his 
devotion both to protection and to the extreme Tory policies, 
and he enters upon the new campaign with something like a 
How imminent the election 
is we shall know better after Premier Asquith has made his 
statement at the opening of Parliament. The Liberal papers, 
or many of them, are calling for an immediate dissolution and 
a December election, hoping to come back with the new year 
bringing an enlarged majority. A January or February elec- 
tion is more probable. The Irish Home Rule party, strength- 
ened by American money which its leaders have solicited in 
their summer tour, holds the balance of power and feels itself 
in good case for a new test of strength. It can turn the 
Liberals out at any time, but is more likely to reserve its 
strength for the new Parliament. The Liberal party is the 
guardian of the free trade idea and on this side is strength- 
ened by the present commercial prosperity. But the vast ex- 
penditures on war preparation, old age pensions and social 
reform have driven the consols, the government obligations, 
down to the lowest price in their history. 


* 


The German Potash Monopoly 

Three chemical elements are necessary to the commercial 
fertilizers on which the farmer, and especially the farmer 
with a single money crop, like cotton or tobacco, must 
depend for his success. They are nitrogen, phophorus and 
potash. The main sources of supply for these three are 
curiously limited and distributed. Nitrogen exists in the 
air, but in the gaseous form cannot be dissolved by the rain 
or assimilated by the plant. But there are plants, chiefly 
of the Gover family, which have the power of storing up 
nitrogen in nodules on their roots. This is the reason why 
the successful farmer refreshes his land after an exhaust- 
ing crop by planting clover. The source of assimilable 
nitrogen hitherto has been the arid lands once belonging to 
Peru and now to Chili, whence nitrate of soda is brought 
in great shiploads. Phosphorus comes from the phosphate 
rock—a heavily fossil-bearing formation of Florida and the 
Carolinas, and is almost an American monopoly, as nitrate 
of soda is for Chili. The third element, potash, we used 
to obtain from wood ashes, but must now seek in the mines 
of Strassfurt in Germany and in a few Austrian localities. 


& 


Futile Negotiations 

This possession of the main source of potash supply for 
the world the German government is now seeking to turn 
into a monopoly such as Japan has established for the 
camphor product of Formosa. It has nationalized the owner- 
ship of most of the mines, passed laws limiting their output 
and levied a heavy export duty on the product it allows. 
Before this plan was perfected the American fertilizer com- 
panies had purchased mines and made contracts, and they 
and other American purchasers of potash protested to the 
government that not only were these contracts made void 
by the new German laws, but that the export duty was 
directly aimed at the interests of Americans in the trade 
and the mine owners in particular. ‘The negotiations with 
the German government to secure more favorable treatment 
have now failed. Its attitude is that of the owner who will 
permit no one to interfere with his rights and will recog- 
nize no previous agreements. ‘The establishment of a Ger- 
man monopoly in one of the chief necessities of life and 
the purpose of levying a heavy tax on the farmers of the 
world and on the people of the United States in particular 
has been declared with a peculiarly German arrogance of 
method. What steps our own state department will take 
we do not know, or whether the maximum and minimum 
clauses of the tariff law will enable it to meet the case. We 
are not going to war with Germany over its potash mines, 
but the refusal to hear reason will not strengthen the bonds 
of sympathy between the two peoples which the German 
emperor is so anxious to strengthen. 
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After the Elections 


Thanks to the abundance of newspapers almost every 
American citizen whose opinion on the causes of the overturn 
in last week’s elections was worth hearing has had an oppor- 
tunity to express it publidy. How much of this expression 
was wooden one does not consider till he remembers that it 
required a full acre of spruce trees to provide the wood pulp 
for last Sunday’s edition of one of the leading New York 
newspapers. We may well turn now from discussing the past, 
which cannot be changed, and contemplate the duties before 
us in view of results most likely to follow the elections. 

In the first place the Republican party must be reorgan- 
ized. Some valuable and experienced public servants will go 
out of office. That is a serious loss to the country. It seems 
to have been a natural, if not necessary sacrifice in order to 
get rid of others whose withdrawal was demanded. It is not, 
therefore, a loss without compensations. 

Men of great ability and, high purpose, after a,long period 
in office, are liable to’ feel that they hold their positions by 
right, that no others could fill them as well, and that their 
methods of administration should not be criticized by those 
whom they are serving faithfully. They come to expect peti- 
tion rather than counsel when changes are demanded, they 
approve as leaders only those in their party who approve of 
them, and treat others who have supported them as “insur- 
gents.” Then unscrupulous politicians in the party wax strong 
and protesters wax warm. Naturally an explosion follows. 
This is in brief the political history of the last ten years, and 
the explosion would have been more violent of it had been 
longer delayed. 

The majority of the people are dissatisfied with many of 
their political leaders and they have seized on the opportunity 
of this autumn’s elections to say so with emphasis. New 
leaders are called for, and they are responding. They must 
be tried, sifted and trained. Party reorganization takes time 
and patience. Mistakes will be made by inexperienced men. 
Economies inaugurated will give way to seeming extravagance. 
Politicians will make large promises, fail to fulfill them and 
finally reveal their true character. New men will emerge into 
tried leaders worthy to be trusted. It costs, but it pays. 

The Democratic party is being rehabilitated. Far-seeing 
men of all parties will rejoice in that. The health of popular 
government requires at least two strong political parties. It 
is remarkable that this reorganization should be taking place 
at a time when no great issues have arisen to array patriotic 
-citizens in opposing camps. Party platforms in all the state 
elections this fall are similar, in some states almost identical. 
The differences are those concerning men and measures rather 
than principles. This condition allows reasonable deliberation 
“without bitterness, friendly contests in political campaigns, 
and victory for either party leaves few wounds. JRarely have 
states changed their government from one party to another 
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of Connecticut, Wilson of New Jersey, Harmon of Ohio, not to — 


mention others, will be rulers whose probity, ability and public 
spirit all political parties hold in honor. 


New leaders, both in the states and Congress, are to assume 


large tasks. The reorganization of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Democratic party will displace a number of Re- 
publicans who have held responsible positions as chairmen of 
important committees, putting in their places men of less ex- 
perience. The changes to follow will affect the public to a 
much greater extent than is generally realized. Leaders most 
desirous of doing the highest service have to reckon with men 
less devoted than they are to the public welfare, who will be 
persistent in pressing their claims on the party that assumes 
power. 


of all. It belongs to us who hold no political office to regard 
our rulers with friendly rather than critical eyes, do our 
utmost to cherish confidence in the good sense of the whole 
people, and in their collective purpose to maintain popular 
government for the highest interests of all classes and con- 
ditions. 

With tegard to specific issues, let it be remembered that 
they are mostly such as can be settled by thoughtful expert 
judgment, rather than by popular clamor. The tariff will com- 
mand much attention. So far as it is made an instrument to 
promote special and private interests it must be changed. Not 
much change for the better, however, is likely to result from 
legislation initiated in Congress, because so many interests are 
represented there which conflict, and which do not seem to 
their promoters to be special or private, but which affect in 
such opposite ways different sections of the country and classes 
of people. In our judgment a tariff commission is the only 
satisfactory solution of tariff questions. 

The cost of living has figured much more largely than is 
reasonable in the political campaign just closed. It is not a 
national condition, but one which affects about equally the 
whole civilized world. Those who expect that cost to be 
lowered by legislation will in the main be disappointed. 

The new nationalism, so called, is not a popular cry. The 
people do not like to have their Presidents, after leaving the 
highest office in their gift, honored by all parties, descend into 
the arena in a political campaign and assume dominance of 
any one party. Z 

On the whole, the country is to be congratulated on the 
outcome of the elections. 


never so great and so widespread, and the chosen leaders of 


the people were never more worthy of their confidence, more | 


ready to do their will, or more conscious of their responsibility 
to a higher than human will for the fulfillment of the trust 
reposed in them. For all these things the people of the United 
States have reason next week as individuals and as a nation 
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It behooves good citizens of all parties to keep in 
mind that while government in this country is by party it is) 
in the interest of all the people and is entitled to the support ? 


The ambition for good government 
was never stronger than it is now, popular intelligence was 


with so little friction as this year. 


In this number of The Oongregationalist 
we have tried to give glimpses into many 
phases of life which make for unselfishness, 
for spiritual vision and for thanksgiving 
generally. Our first page editorial, with its 
glimpses of the wealth of a state as seen 
from that new creation, an automobile; Mr. 
Fisher’s bright sketch of the real life of a 


country village; Mr. Knight’s helpful medi-- 


tation Outside the City Walls; Miss Por- 
ter’s story, The Training of Missionary 
Mary, with its homely and wholesome lesson 
for the visionary; Mrs. Hall’s story for the 
children, the note of Christian brotherliness 
in the interview with Bishop Brent, and 
especially the personal testimonies in the 
symposium on Why am I Thankful? all, we 
believe, will suggest broad and deep causes 
for thankfulness. We are grateful for the 
continued evidences of friendliness and ap- 
preciation from our family of readers, and 
we wish them all a bountiful Thanksgiving. 


More than four billion dollars are depos- — 


ited in the 1,759 savings banks of the United 
States. There are 300,000 more depositors 


Governors-elect 


Baldwin 


Editorial In Brief 


than a year ago, and the increase in deposits 
is $357,000,000. Another reason for Thanks- 


giving. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock is holding 
up the hope of one cent postage before the 
people. What we really want and need be- 
fore that is a parcels post on at least as 
good a basis as the other civilized peoples of 
the world. 


Canada has made a start on a new navy 
by purchasing from Great Britain a second- 
class crusier of 8,600 tons. No doubt the 
mother country will lend her other and bet- 
ter war ships if ever the time comes when 
she will need them. 


A striking feature of the elections was the 
large stay at home vote, always a symptom 
of the discontent of the voter with his own 
party. In New York, for example, while 
Dix won by a large majority, he had some 
70,000 votes less than his predecessor in 
Democratic hopes who was defeated by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 


to give thanks to Almighty God. 


The accounts of the death of sixty-nine 
men in the coal mine at Delagua, Col., last 
week are made vivid by reading the leading 
article in the November Atlantic Monthly 
by Joseph Husband, “A Year in a Coal 
Mine.” 

Do not despise your single yote. In Buf- 
falo it seemed for a time that the success- 
ful candidate had been elected by a single 
vote, cast by himself, and the final canvass 
gave him a plurality of six. And a Connec- 
ticut member of the legislature had a plu- 
rality of two. 


Food prices to the consumer ought to 
drop. Wholesale quotations of flour, meats 
and most vegetables are considerably lower 
than a month ago. This is not a result of 
the elections, but of the bounty of nature. 
If you don’t find prices lower you should 
find out the reason. 


We don’t believe either that the Emperor 


William of Germany went out of his way-to. 


slight Professor Mtinsterberg, or that Mexico 


: 
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is hostile to the United States because there 


‘are riots across the borders and a mob 
ealls us bad names. Vlease, gentlemen, the 


correspondents and editors, exercise a little 


\ 


more discretion in your estimate of the rela- 
tive proportion’ of things. 


In Missouri bills for advertising in Sun- 
day newspapers are not collectable. So the 
court of appeals declared in a _ decision 
handed down last week on a suit in which 
the owners of the St. Lowis Republic were 
the plaintiffs. The judicial affirmation that 
the law of Missouri is violated when news- 
papers are printed on Sunday goes to 
strengthen the courage of those who would 
hold the day precious to the nation. 


Sunday school teachers will, we hope, be 
able to use in connection with their study 
of the International Sunday School Lesson 
for Nov. 20, on Jesus in Gethsemane, por- 
tions of the article by William Allen Knight 
in this number. Mr. Knight spent much 
time in following the traditional paths of 
our Saviour in and about the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and his description cannot fail 
to make more real some portions of the les- 
son. ; 


We have rather carefully examined the 
issue of Life labeled ‘Thanksgiving Num- 
ber,’ to find a reason for that title. Grop- 
ing among its cynical pictures and pessimis- 
tic articles the only thing we have discovered 
that seems fitting is its apparent appropria- 
tion of a saying of Nebuchadnezzar when he 
was turned out to grass, “While I am 
severely criticised for some things I have 
done, at least it shall not be recorded of me 
that I published a magazine to induce others 
to adopt this diet.” 


To a certain large class of minds the an- 
nouncement that finality on any great sub- 
ject has been attained and discovered is wel- 
comed. But such a declaration is likely to 
be misunderstood, and apparently this is a 
consequence of Dr. W. D. Mackenzie’s latest 
book which he entitled “The Final Faith.” 
The London Christian World labels it An 


' Unprogressive Faith, and the New York 


Hvening Post suggests a supplement as pos- 
sible, to be called “The Final Faith, Re- 
vised.”’ 


It is not consistent with the intellectual 
or religious history of Germany to attempt 
to suppress freedom of teaching or of 
thought. It is therefore the more strange 
that the Vatican should have expected to 


- enlist the co-operation of that country in its 


reactionary policy. The Bavarian Govern- 
ment has declined the request of the Papal 
_authorities to compel Catholic priests and 
‘professors of theology to take the oath 
against Modernism prescribed by the Vati- 
can, and it is announced that the Prussian 
Government will take the same position. 


According to a newspaper report a Kan- 
sas City judge has sentenced three boys 
found guilty of malicious mischief to break 
stones for one hundred days, with the alter- 
native of going to church every Sunday for 
six months. Recently a judge is reported to 
have given a criminal a choice of going to 
prison or enlisting in the United States 
Navy. We prefer to regard .both these as 
fake stories. Could a man in this enlight- 
ened country actually gain a position as 
judge of a civil court with so little sense of 
the use of religion or patriotism as to sen- 
tence a criminal as a punisliment to attend 
a place of public worship or to serve his 
country on a battleship ? 


California wants the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position so much that by an immense major- 
ity she has voted-a state tax for it of $5,000,- 


_ 000, and San Francisco will raise an equal 
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amount. With $7,500,000 assured by private 
subscription and no aid to be asked from the 
Federal government, there ought to be a 
unanimous vote in Congress next month ap- 
proving the opening of the great world ex- 
position in San Francisco to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Louisiana 
also voted for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion allowing the state to raise funds for the 
exposition. New Orleans would like it, but 
has no claims to recognition in comparison 
with those of the city at the gateway of the 
Pacific. 


We printed recently a brief summary of 
charges that the experience of the West 
with suffrage was unfortunate which were 
attracting wide public attention, based on 
the researches of a correspondent of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The Woman’s Jour- 
nal meets them by quoting letters from the 
governors of Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming, 
all suffrage states. Governor Brady of 
Idaho says, “I am unqualifiedly in favor of 
the right of women to vote.” Governor 
Shafroth writes, “Colorado has had woman 
suffrage for sixteen years, and has found it 
of inestimable benefit to her people.” Goy- 
ernor Brooks of Wyoming says, “Full 
woman’s suffrage has been in operation in 
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this state and territory for more than forty 
years, and has proven successful in every 
way.” 


Any event which recalls to memory that 
fine gentleman and remarkable diplomat, 
John Hay, deserves to be noted. His own 
college, Brown University, has just dedi- 
cated a new library in his honor, and the 
occasion brought together last week a note- 
worthy group of educators and men promi- 
nent in the professions and in public service. 
Mrs. Hay presented at the same time a 
replica of St. Gaudens’s bust of Mr. Hay. 
It was fitting that his associate in the cabi- 
net, Senator Root, should pronounce the 
eulogy, and a noble deliverance it was. 
Here are two of his striking and discrimin- 
ating sentences: “The principles of Chris- 
tian ethics controlled his judgments and his 
practice.” “The spirit of John Hay made 
it impossible for others to continue narrow 
and petty in dealing with him.” This coun- 
try lost one of its noblest statesmen in the 
too early death of Mr. Hay and he was 
a genuine and large-minded Christian, too. 
Only last week in a meeting of New Eng- 
land mayors in Boston, Mayor John Logan 
of Worcester quoted several verses from one 
of Secretary Hay’s hymns exalting social 
justice and the relief of human need. 


Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


The Man the Times Need 


To reach and keep the Christian attitude 
to the age in which one lives is not easy for 
any man, and to no man, perhaps, is it more 
difficult than for the preacher. A minister 
of the gospel is ordained to preach the truth. 
He must extol and defend virtue. It is his 
business to point out perils, to warn against 
alarming tendencies, to tear the mask from 
hypocrisy, and to wage unrelenting war 
against aggressive forms of evil. And here 
lies his danger. His zeal for righteousness 
may kindle in him fires of impatience, and 
unloose in him abnormal powers of denun- 
ciation. When one has grown gloriously 
critical it is not hard to become censorious. 

The distance from a flaming warrior of 
the Lord to a common scold is not a long 
one. It is the man who is high strung and 
conscientious, who is most in danger of fall- 
ing into this fault-finding and denunciatory 
temper. Before he is aware of it,-he is a 
hostile critic of his age painting with lurid 
colors its ulcers and running sores, and 
measuring his devotion to God by the lac- 
erating epithets he pours upon the people. 
There is a type of preacher who has certain 
points in common with an industrious and 
sensitive-conscienced watch dog. The dog 
conceives his mission to be to bark at every- 
thing which comes in sight. Yesterday he 
was barking furiously at the bicycle, today 
he is yelping at the automobile and tomor- 


row he will be howling at the eroplane. 
as * 


That such a temper is not in harmony 
with that illustrated in the Gospels is evi- 
dent, and seeing this, there is another 
type of preacher who goes to the other ex- 
treme. To this second man everything is 
lovely. The world was neyer so good as it 
is just now, and it is growing better hourly. 
The perils are all imaginary and the evil 
tendencies exist largely in the mind which 
sees them. The newspaper stories are hor- 
ribly exaggerated, and the golden age is at 


the door. This sort of preacher fawns upon 
his age. He flatters the people to whom 
he preaches. All who face disagreeable 


facts are to him dyspeptic pessimists, and 
those who disturb themselves about social 


woes are needlessly excited. Who does not 
know the easy, sleek and jovial man of God, 
to whom the world presents no heartbreak- 
ing tragedies and who preaches Sunday 
morning as if perfumed zephyrs were blow- 
ing gently across the land? “All’s right with 
the world,” he keeps saying to himself, and 
he thinks this is written somewhere in the 
Bible. He makes himself affable to all men, 
not that he may save some, but that he may 
keep everybody in a good humor. He is en 
rapport with his age. 
aK * 
* F 

Neither of these two men is the man 
which society most needs. The world is 
neither all good nor all bad, and a man 
with two eyes will see it as it is. He will 
not blink the dark and terrible things, nor 
will he dwell upon them until they put out 
the light of the sun. He will not assume 
that all is right with the world, nor ‘will 
he imagine that everything is wrong. He 
will denounce and he will also praise; warn 
and also congratulate; chastise and also 
comfort; weep and also laugh; and when 
he speaks about the shadows he will keep 
in his voice reminiscences of the note of 
trumpets. The true representative of Christ 
cannot be a scorner or villifier of his age. 
It is the only one he will ever have the oppor- 
tunity of helping, and to love it is his only 
sure way of blessing it. He must be a critic 
but also a lover—a castigator but also a 
wooer, an opponent but also a friend. 
When he uses denunciation the syllables 
will be soaked in the milk of human kind- 
ness. His satire will have no teeth. His 
irony will carry laughter in its eyes. The 
preacher is not to get down on the ground 
with-his generation and romp with it, nor 
is he to sit on a high pinnacle and lec- 
ture it. He is to sit down with it and eat 
with it. He is to feel with it and live in it. 
It is indeed a sinner, as all its predecessors , 
were. But the Christian preacher is, like 
the Master, a friend of sinners. 


I have always admired noble Romans— 
only it seems*a trifle easier to admire noble 
Romans in history than in one’s own family. 
—A. Carter Goodloe, in The Star-Gazers. 
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Outside a City Wall 


Eighth Article in the Series ‘We Would See Jesus ”’ 


PART I. 


They who would see Jesus in viewing the 
Jerusalem of our time must remember to 
look for reminders of him outside the walls 

_ for the most part. Excepting only the Tem- 
ple area, so inviolately guarded by Moham- 
medan zealotism that it is hazardous to. be 
alone and give the mind over to its majes- 
ties of memory, there is little inside the 
city gates to aid one in forming lifelike con- 
ceptions of scenes in our Lord’s history. 
Was not Jerusalem razed to the ground a 
few years after he was led to death through 
its now deeply buried streets? Have not 
catastrophic centuries and teeming aliens 
done enough to warn intelligent Christians 
from a false hunt which ends in serious re- 
vulsion? Even the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the chief claimant to being a 
witness to the Saviour’s Jerusalem experi- 
ences, whatever one may think of its ancient 
dream-warrant for marking the locality of 
the crucifixion and burial, is surely as unlike 
the reality of what it commemorates as any- 
thing man could contrive. 

But recall how much of what we know 
about the Master’s Jerusalem history is 
localized on the east side of the city out- 
side the wall; then go out to the east and 
north and look round about. There, fixed 
in nature’s secure keeping, you will find 
scenes which enable the mind to see Jesus 
with most impressive lifelikeness. 


Doubtless the best service I can render all 


tg : oe fi ss 


Garden is marked by tall cypress trees. 


Immediatel 


By William Allen Knight 


hearts attentive to what is here written is 
to let them share, in this article and the 
next, my personal experiences in contem- 
plating Gethsemane, Calvary, and the Gar- 
den ‘Tomb. 


THE FIRST DAY AT JERUSALEM 


It was the evening in Holy Week before 
the night of the betrayal of Jesus; and Jeru- 
salem lay round about us. All day rain and 
wind ceased not. In an American home out- 
side the north wall we had enjoyed the rare 
comfort in the Levant of a warm fire, while 


the storm drenched the deep casements and - 


we read or mused of the city which, after 
lifelong desire, we were to see when “the 
rain was over and gone.” 

A shepherd, dripping in his coarse, bag- 
like cloak, passed now and then with his 
sheep or goats, abandoning the hills early in 
such a day. Camel men trudged by, their 
patient beasts lifting hardy, blinking heads 
against the storm’s pelting and gauntly strid- 
ing through the mud with cavernous groans 
or growls. 

An hour before nightfall the rain abruptly 
stopped. An impulse seized me to walk out 
alone. There were risks in so doing, in a 
city never seen whose customs, languages 
and streets were strange and even perilous 
for an alien after dark. But the inducement 
was unusual; for the valley having Geth- 
semane in its depths, the valley between the 
Temple hill and Olivet on the city’s east 
side, rises northward to a hollow which 


i) - 


y above is Church of St. Mary Magdalen alluded to in this narrative. 


sweeps around to the house in which we 
were, and it was the evening before Christ’s. 
trouble of soul and triumph in that garden. 
I could not resist the prompting to go out 
alone. 


aol 


IN THE GETHSEMANE VALLEY 


Soon I was in the hollow. Olive .trees 
were there green and dripping. Ancient 
tombs, cut in the rocks walling this upper 
end of the Kidron valley, stood open and 
empty. TThinly plowed patches were en- 
countered under the olive trees, and before 
long the red clay clogged my feet until it 
was hard to walk. A dog set up a snarl. 
and then fierce barking on a slope above; 
a swarthy man thrust his head out at a 
lone hut’s door and stared at the straggler 
below. But as the hollow deepened I saw 
that it was circling toward the city’s east 
side. Therefore the impulse to turn back 
was thrown off in hope of reaching the place 
of Gethsemane before dark. The weirdness 
of a suspended storm at evening time was 
over all. Jerusalem was spread along the 
hill on my right in silent pathos. The olive 
trees lifted their friendly forms in quietness 
down in the valley ahead, and brought to 
mind the lines: 


“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent, 
Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with. love and shame. 2 
But the olives they were not blind to him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to him; 


as 


Bridge is indicated 


i 
_ {by horse and two footmen, olive trees on either side, dark strip to right shows wall and bed of Kidron. The road up to Temple area and city c 
¢-. walls runs from the bridge along the stone wall at the bottom of picture. | | 


a 


the slope toward the Temple wall. 


to me in Arabic. 


19 November 1910 “ 


The thorn-tree had a 
mind to him 
-~When into the 

woods he came.’ 


The heaviness of 
my steps in the rain- 
soaked _ soil even 
seemed a reminder of 
the burdened ongoing 
of Jesus—from the 


uppe: room in the 
city yonder, down 
into this  self-same 
valley. - + 
Another ravine 
from. the north-:: 
joined the one in;. 


which I was; ter-: 
races began to stretch~ . 
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the feet of Jesus trod, 
his knees pressed the 
ground, his pleading 
went up between the 
hills to God, his gentle 
plaint and warning to 
sleeping friends 
sounded under the 
trees, “What could ye 
not watch with me one 
hour?” There he gave 
himself up’ to his foes 
because he had yielded 
himself sublimely to 
his Father. ‘Thence, 
he was led with hands 
bound across yon little 
Kidron stream, up that 
hillside, into thy gate, 
O Jerusalem ! 


away through the. \ Photo by Fr. Vester & Co., Jerusalem The craving was 
murky air in various Jerusalem. In center of picture is east wall above valley of the Kidron, left portion ig Strong to go on up the 
directions; the olive beside Temple area-and Golden Gate is seen midway. Dome near Golden Gate is Mosque of road to the top of 
trees _ spread their Omar where Temple stood. Road up from Gethsemane is on hillside below this east wall. Olivet and look over 


hushed presences along 
them; then the ~-val- 
ley of the Kidron opened its quiet depths 
to view. There it all was—Mount Olivet 
rising along. the left; the Temple hill, cen- 
tral in the lifé and literature of Israel from 
Abraham to Jesus, lifting its rugged old 
wall high in the gloom to the right; and 
Gethsemane was somewhere down in the 
valley among the olive trees! 

While pausing to view this scene I 
chanced to observe that no one was in sight. 
Suddenly, and with singular awe, the thought 
eame upen me of being alone in Gethse- 
mane’s valley. Was it possible that I was 
to be the only man of all the world there for 
those few moments in the history of redemp- 
tion—the only man there when the reverent 
thought of millions was turning thither— 
the sole human heart beholding that spot on 
the evening before Christendom would com- 
memorate her Lord’s resort to the garden 
down there among the trees to face the 
world’s holocaust of need alone with God’! 

I pressed on. Some distance ahead an 
Arab came down from Jerusalem, plodded 
across the valley toward the northern end 
of Olivet, climbed the hillside, and vanished. 
It was nothing to him, that valley! At 
length I hit upon a path which led to a car- 
riage road running sidelong down the hill 
from Jerusalem. Beside an old well close 
to this road I discovered the traditional 
Gethsemane; the bridge over the Kidron and 
the garden inclosure lay in full view below. 

. The rain began to pour down again in tor- 
rents. There was a workman’s shanty up 
A black 
man opened its door, beckoned and shouted 
I hid from the rain’s 
dash and the stranger behind a high retain- 
ing wall, and passed on down the road. The 
‘desire to reach Gethsemane was now over- 
powering. But the rain was a delugé and 
it was gloaming fast. 

Presently the rain slackened. I passed 
onto the bridge. The little bed of the Kid- 
ron, which is stone-walled there and usually 
waterless, was full and rushing. I stood 
gazing down upon its lowliness—the most 
hallowed brook on earth. Gethsemane was 
‘surely near that spot, somewhere against 
the near-rising slope of Olivet. The walls 


of the traditional gayden are only a few 


yards- from the bridge. They who have 
longed from youth up-to view the Saviour’s 
Olivet resorts, will understand what solem- 
nity, what a sense of standing amid mystic 


 Sanctities, came there. 


All was hushed, strangely still, save the 
stream); for the rain had ceased. The real 
ization of the presence of Jesus when he 
came into that valley’s night-time quietude 


was unmarred. My soul melted in such 
near approach to the actuality of what oc- 


curred there. The head was bared. Lips 


whispered, “My Master!” _ 


Gordon’s Calvary is near north wall at extreme right of picture. 


A TOUCH OF REALITY 


But even at such a moment, as if. to 
guard against the vagary of ecstasy, as if 
to bring to mind life in the world of men 
and deepen my realization of our Lord’s 
bitter grief in that valley, there came an 
experience which strangely interpreted my 
consciousness of Jesus. In the silence I 
became aware of footsteps. Turning in- 
stantly, I saw close beside me the black 
man from the shanty—as black a face as 
one ever sees among the peoples of the earth 
peering into mine. He gesticulated and ut- 
tered gutteral words. What he meant I 
knew not. With studied friendliness I 
touched my forehead and pointed down to 
the stream, laid my hand on my heart and 
looked up to Jerusalem and Mount Olivet. 
But the black man only stepped nearer with 
insistent tone and bearing. I would gladly 
have clasped his hand; but his eye showed 
the folly of letting him lay hold upon me. 
“Tmshi!’”’ said I, turning resolutely upon 
him and waving him off. He glowered at 
me, as if to test my courage. At length his 
big, bare feet went sloshing off through the 
mud while he muttered and sent back ugly 
words over his shoulder. 

It was a relief to see him disappear in the 
gloom up the slope of Olivet; yet it was 
painful, there beside Gethsemane, to think 
of him as a representative of those—how 
many they are in the world’s ways!—whom 
we know not how to receive and treat as 
brothers. Judas, and the stern gentleness 
of Jesus, took on intensified meaning for 
the man left alone in Gethsemane’s valley. 

It is needless to attempt a description of 
the thoughts that surged in my mind while 
lingering on the Kidron bridge. The sense 
of representing the world of men there at 
that particular hour in the centuries since 
Jesus suffered there for men and for God— 
the remembrance of what his majestic 
heart-struggle in that small valley has come 
to mean in the thought and life of humanity 
—the realization of what a heart he must 
have had that in such a spot he could en- 
sphere the world in his grief, and in his 
peasant breast (for peasant he was to 
churchmen and rulers!) resolve that by his 
death the nations could and should be 


‘drawn to the heart of God—who can put 


such experience into adequate language? 
Who that. thinks needs words to understand? 
In the gathering dark I thought I saw 


- a monk pass in a porch of the church on the 


slope of Olivet, the church with glaring 
bulbous domes. - I thought he paused and 
looked down on me over the treetops, then 
vanished. I passed on to the garden. The 
gate was locked. This was of small mo- 
ment; for not the conventional, but the 
natural and abiding was what I sought—the 
valley and its memories. Thereabout, surely, 


toward Bethany and 

muse on its exquisite 
glory by reason of the home that gave him 
comfort to the last. But thoughts of my 
own home turned me back; for high walls 
shut a man in along that rough road and 
stormy darkness was settling down. ‘The 
shrill, quavering, haunting cry of the Mos- 
lem night-call to prayer had floated down 
into the valley from the minarets high 
around the area where once stood the Temple 
of Israel’s God; and its weird, long-drawn, 
bleating sound, like the wail of some hover- 
ing vulture had died away in the gloom. 
Bethany must wait until daylight. 

As I recrossed the bridge, over Olivet’s 
top the moon broke through the rushing 
clouds. Its out-shining seemed like a greet- 
ing, as if to say, “All is not alien here—I 
am the Passover moon that watched and 
lighted this valley for him.” 

But in a moment it was blotted out. 
Through the misty gloaming I began to 
find my way up the road to Jerusalem. 
Soon that silver moon shone out again, 
only to be obliterated by swift clouds. All 
the way up the hill this emerging and van- 
quishing repeatedly drew my _ gaze. It 
thrilled me. With memories of the company 
that once climbed that hill awing the mind, 
it seemed like some supernatural token. 
Its symbolic beauty and grandeur—that, at 
least, was actual. Jesus, the memory of 
thee shall ever shine out through clouds and 
thick darkness ! 


A BEMINDER OF HIS SUFFERINGS 


But the secret, the mystery, of his shining 
was not to be left unremembered that night. 
When [ reached the level of the city walls 
the moon was overwhelmed—the valley was 
no longer discernible—the huge walls were 
only a blacker line through the dark. The 
rain broke once more into a descending 
flood. 

Suddenly the barking of dogs sounded 
ahead. While I stood not knowing what to 
do, the psalm wherein are the words, “Dogs 
have compassed me,” came to my mind. He 
uttered the first words of that psalm on his 
cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” That psalm strangely tallies 
with what he suffered when he came up out 
of this same valley. — 

There was nothing possible but to go for- 
ward in pitchy darkness, through a locality - 
never seen. The noise of the rain helped to 
cover the sound of my steps; but before 
long dogs surrounded me. 

One thing only is worth recording here 
of that moment. As I stood amid their 
fierceness, not knowing -whither to turn, 
there came such a sense as I never had be- 
fore of the feelings of Jesus when he reached 
that hilltop surrounded by his foes. 

Through a lane I came at last to a small 


Continued on page 765 
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The Training of Missionary Mary 
Our One Hundred Dollar Prize Story 


It was generally conceded that no one in 
the chureh was more entirely devoted to 
missions than was Mary Hancock—‘‘Mis- 
sionary Mary,” some one had dubbed her. 
She it was who always packed the mission- 
ary barrels, took charge of the mite-boxes, 
and entertained. visiting missionaries. She 
it was, too, who for years had been at the 
head of the church missionary society, and 
who was always appealed to when funds were 
needed to educate a Hindu orphan, or a 
Southern mountaineer. She talked very 
feelingly of the “poor benighted heathen” ; 
and her frequently avowed belief as to her 
duty to her “brothers and sisters still living 
in outer darkness” seldom failed to bring 
tears to the eyes of her audience. 

For her daughter, Muriel, she could crave 
no greater, more glorious career, she said, 
than that of missionary to the darkest 
corner of the earth—Muriel now was nine 
years old, fair-haired, blue-eyed, delicate and 
spirituelle; of the type that seems ill-fitted 
to endure a really stiff breeze from the 
North. 

Mrs. Hancock had never seen a heathen, 
or a Southern mountaineer. Her home was, 
and always had been, in a small.New Eng- 
land town, sheltered by mountains and 
hemmed in by conservatism. Her travels 
had been limited to localities only a little 
more cosmopolitan than her own. ‘Theoret- 
ically she knew everything about rescuing 
the perishing; practically she knew nothing ; 
there was not, probably, in her home town, 
one family who knew what it was to go 
hungry to bed, or one soul that was not at 
least a semi-oceasional visitor to church or 
Sunday school. ; 

The heathen, however, were very vivid to 
Mary Hancock; and always she pictured 
them as being led to the light by her daugh- 
ter Muriel—a vast concourse of dusky, 
kneeling figures with rapt, eager faces 
turned toward a saint-like, radiant being 
clad in flowing robes of white, with an open 
book, and with an uplifted, beckoning hand. 
Such was the picture in Mary Hancock’s 
mind of Muriel among the heathen. 

From a four-days’ missionary conference 
in a neighboring town, Mrs. Hancock and 
Muriel returned one warm June afternoon 
to find the long vacant house next to their 
home on the west occupied. Mrs. Han- 
cock’s first glimpse of her new neighbors 
was coincident with her first glimpse of her 
own house. On her front steps sat a bare- 
footed, ragged, not over clean little girl eat- 
ing peanuts. On the ground at the girl’s 
feet sprawled a boy, a little younger, a little 
dittier. Under the apple tree not far away 
a’ man, a woman, and a child, perhaps two 
years old, lolled comfortably amidst the re- 
mains of what had evidently been a luncheon 
consisting of both edibles and drinkables. 

With an amazed ejaculation Mrs. Han- 
cock hastened her steps, snapped shut her 
parasol, and hurried up her front walk. In- 
stinctively she thrust Muriel half behind 
her. 

“Why, how—who—what does this mean?” 
she demanded. 

Her words produced instant results. The 
boy rolled to what he evidently considered a 
safe distance, then scurried behind a syringa 
bush. The girl almost fell over him in her 
haste to follow. The woman snatched the 
baby and started so suddenly to her feet 
that the child began to cry. The man rose 
more slowly. With sweeping grace he re- 
moved his cap. His smile revealed two daz- 
zling rows of teeth. 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“You live-a here?’ he asked. 

“T do.” Mrs. Hancock did not smile. 

“We, too, live-a here?’ bowed the man, 
graciously. : 

“You—too—live here!” The lady almost 
screamed the words. 


“Si—yes, Signora, in dees house.” He 
pointed to the dilapidated cottage in the 
next yard. ‘We come-a two, t’ree, four 
day away. We are—what you say-a?—da 
neighbors now. Si—yes?” 

With a half-stifled cry Mrs. Hancock 
looked wildly about her. She saw Muriel 


then gazing interestedly at the little girl 
peering from behind the syringa bush. 

“Muriel, go at once into the house,” she 
directed unsteadily, fumbling for the key in 
her bag. The next moment she had unlocked 
the door and almost pushed the child into 
the hall. She turned then, opened her lips 
irresolutely, and gazed at the motionless 
group before her, A minute later, with a 
despairing gesture, she too, had gone into 
the house and shut the door. 

From behind her half-closed blinds Mrs. 
Hancock watched her neighbors leisurely 
wend their way to the unkept yard adjoin- 
ing—but when Muriel, too, would have 
watched, ‘she said, ‘‘No, no!” hurriedly and 
decisively.. Then she pulled down the shade. 

At the supper table that night Mary Han- 
cock sought an explanation from her hus- 
band—William Hancock had not attended 
the missionary conference. 

“William, what does it mean—those peo- 
ple in the old Dennet house? Who are 
they?’ Her voice showed her agitation. 

William Hancock shrugged his shoulders. 

“They’re Italians. ‘Cosetti’ is the name. 
I believe. Dale got them here to work in 
the foundry. There’s more of them, I un- 
derstand, down on the valley road; but 
these came here—low rent, you know. The 
place is all run down.” 

“You mean they—they will live here?’ 

“Looks like it.” 

Mrs. Hancock shuddered. 

“But, William, they—they are’’—meeting 
her daughter’s round gaze of wonder, she 
stopped suddenly. Plainly Muriel was in- 
terested. 

“Mother, what are—lItalians? 
heathen?” she asked. 

“No—yes—no, no, why of course not!” 
answered her mother, hurriedly. ‘Why, 
Muriel, what a question! As if we had 
heathen here!” Then abruptly she changed 
the subject. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning Muriel 
went out into her yard to play. Muriel 
never went out to play until eleven. One 
could set one’s clock by Muriel. At seven 
she arose; at eight she began her dish-wip- 
ing and dusting; at nine she practised, and 
at ten she sewed. At eleven she played. 
That is, she took her dolls and her picture- 
books to the attic or the garden, and deco- 
rously read or “kept house,” as the spirit 
moved. Today she had scarcely placed her 
dolls on the summer-house seats when wild 
shouts of glee attracted her attention to the 
adjoining yard. 

The boy and the girl that she had seen the 
day before were there together with two 
more girls and another boy. They were 
playing a game, evidently. At all events 
they were skipping about and laughing in 
a most delightful fashion. Even the two- 
year-old in the doorway was crowing with 
glee. Wistfully Muriel watched them. Then 
she turned back to her dolls. 

“Now this is the kitchen, and that is the 


Are they— 


dining-room, and here is the parlor, Maria 
Jane. Have you done your practicing?” 

There was no reply. Usually Muriel an- 
swered in a high-pitched doll-voice. Today 
she sat listlessly silent, her eyes out of the 
summer-house window. After a time she 
got to her feet and stood in the doorway: 
one- could get a better view from there of 
the neighboring yard. In a moment she 
stepped outside hesitatingly—and not once 
did she look back to see if Maria Jane were 
practicing or not. LHvidently dolls—inan- 
imate dolls—had lost their charm. 

In the neighboring yard three girls and 
two boys came to an abrupt pause at sight 
of her. For a moment they hesitated, then 
the tallest girl smiled tentatively. 

“Hul-lo!” she said, with slow precision. 
Muriel advanced a step. 

“How do you do?’—Muriel was not al- 
lowed to say “Hullo.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then smil- 
ingly four other voices took up the greeting. 

“Hul-lo!” Muriel advaneed two _ steps 
this time. * 

“How do you do?—er—er—how do you 
do?”—this last a very exclamation of eager- 
ness. 

It was a simple matter after that. In 
two minutes Muriel had crossed the barrier 
of unmowed grass that marked the begin- 
ning of the Dennet lawn; and in five she 
was talking with her new neighbors as if 
they were old friends. To be sure, what 
they said was not always quite clear; but 
there was still enough left that was English. 

And what wonderful beings they were— 
those new’ neighbors! Muriel discovered 
that at once. They had played all the 
morning. There had been no sewing, no 
dusting, no practicing—nothing but play. 
Muriel liked that. Privately she decided 
to speak to her mother, and suggest such a 
course for herself. And such play! Here 
were no dumb dolls, no silent picture-books. 
Here were instead living, breathing, fasci- 
nating creatures who could actually talk 
back, and move without being shoved and 
pulled. 

It was half past eleven when Mrs. Han- 
cock, stirred by a louder chorus of shouts 
than usual, went to her window and looked 
across to the neighboring yard. The next 
moment she hurried to her side door. 

“Muriel, Muriel,” she called sharply. 
“Come here. Mother wants you at once!’ 

Reluctantly Muriel came. 

“Why, my daughter! How came you— 
over there?’ demanded the agitated woman. 

“T just went; and Mother, they’re lovely 
—perfectly lovely to play with!—so much 
nicer than dolls that you have to talk for, 
yourself !” Muriel’s delicate face was 
aflame with delight. : 

The perturbed mother of an only child fell 
back in dismay. 

“But, Muriel, I—I don’t want—I can’t 
let’— she began faintly. 

“And, Mother,” interposed the eager voice 
again, ‘‘there’s the dearest little girl—but 
even she can walk and talk some—hbetter 
than a doll, anyhow! And, Mother, I'm to 
go back this afternoon, after my music les- 
son; they’s going to show me a new game. 
You see, they don’t have to practice any, 
and if only J didn’t I could go over sooner.” 

Mrs. Hancock suddenly drew herself erect. 
“No, no, Muriel! You must not! I can 
not allow you to go back—this afternoon.” — 

“Not go back!” All the light fled from 
the little face. ‘But, Mother, if I practice 
first !”’— 
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The mother shook her head. 

“No, no, it isn’t that, dear. I—TI don’t 
want you to play—over there any more. 
Now run away, sweetheart, and don’t tease. 
You know Mother always means what she 
says.” 

Tearfully Muriel turned away. As she 
knew, it 20as useless to tease. Disconsolately 
she went back to her dolls; but this time 
she did not even attempt to imagine what 
the dolls said. 

It was immediately after her music lesson 
that it occurred to Muriel that only in the 
Dennet yard was she forbidden to play with 
her new neighbors. At once then she hur- 
ried out of the house and to the edge of the 
unmowed grass. In the doorway of the 
Dennet house stood a ragged, barefooted 
ehild, watching her. 

“T can’t come to see you, but you can 
come to see me,” smiled Muriel, graciously. 


“Go tell the others, please.” 


of her tongue. 


was to be denied her. 


Thus it happened that ten minutes later 
Mrs. Hancock was roused from her nap to 
find six laughing children romping across 
her lawn. With a dismayed exclamation 
she hurried to the door; but she had not 
more than framed her lips to speak her 
daughter’s name when Muriel herself came 
running quickly forward. 

“Oh, here’s Mother,” she cried joyfully, 
turning to her young guests. ‘Now come up 
and be introduced!” And forthwith Mrs. 
Hancock found herself confronted with five 
half-frightened, half-pleased children, who 
were being presented in her daughter’s most 
earefully trained “company manner.” 

“This is Carlotta Cosetti, and this is 
Rosina Cosetti, and this is Clemintina Co- 
setti,’ announced Muriel drawing a long 
breath and wetting her lips to be ready for 
the next name in this somewhat appalling 
list. “And this is Christoforo Cosetti, and 
this is Valentino Cosetti. There! Now 
you know them all except the baby who isn’t 
here, and she is Angelica Cosetti. They’re 
our new neighbors, Mother, you know.” 

There was a moment’s pause. On Muriel’s 
face was confident expectancy; and Mrs. 
Hancock knew well what it meant. She 
knew, too, that there was absolutely nothing 
she could do but to fulfill that expectancy 
by taking each “new neighbor” by the hand 
in cordial welcome, as Muriel herself had 


been taught to do in acknowledgment of in- 


troductions. 

“Wr—how—how do you do?” stammered 
Mrs. Hancock, a little faintly. She was hop- 
ing to escape the hand-shaking, until an 
insistent voice sounded the familiar warning, 
“Shake hands with the lady, Valentino.” 
She knew then that even this small comfort 
“Hr—how do you 
do?’ she said again, as the second little 
grimy hand was thrust forward. 

During the painful pause that followed 
the hand-shaking, Muriel seemed to divine 
the question in her mother’s eyes: 

“T told them I couldn’t go over there to 


play, so I asked them to come here,” she ex- 


plained happily. 
time.” 

Mrs Hancock bit her lips, and choked 
back the words that were almost on the end 
One could not, of course, 
send inyited guests home—at least not when 
one had so carefully trained one’s daughter, 
Muriel, as to what was due to “company.” 

“Just a lovely time!” repeated Muriel ; 
and, baffled, Mrs. Hancock despairingly re- 
treated into the house.. That night, how- 
ever, she made sure that she was not again 
placed in the same position. She told 


“We're having a_ lovely 


Muriel not to invite the children another 


day. She gave no reason for this order, to 


be sure, beyond the conveniently evasive, 


“Because Mother thinks best”; but she was 


- pointed. 
_ But she obeyed—Muriel always obeyed. As 


very decisive in her words. 


Muriel was grieved and keenly disap- 
She was even almost rebellious. 
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it chanced, however, her gloom was changed 
very promptly to joy, for the very next day 
she was shown that no invitation was neces- 
sary—the five capering children pranced 
over without any invitation. 

“And, of course,” confided Muriel, explain- 
ing the circumstances to her mother, “of 
course you can’t send company home—not 
neighbors like that!. But I didn’t ask them 
to come, mother, truly I didn’t!” 

It was then that Mrs. Hancock bestirred 
herself in earnest. She sent Muriel on a 
two days’ visit to her aunt; and-then, gin- 
gerly, she picked her way across the untidy 
boundary line, intent on investigating for 
herself the home of her new neighbors. 

In the doorway lolled the husband and 
father. He arose gracefully at her ap- 
proach, baring the dazzling rows of teeth as 
he made a sweeping bow. 

“Nice day, Signora! You come-a to see 
my woman an’ da baby? Dey will be glad. 
Come-a in—come-a in!” 

With an involuntary shudder Mrs. Han- 
cock bowed stiffly and stalked through the 
doorway, almost tripping over the legs of a 
sleeping child on the floor. 

A shove and a sharp command in Italian 
from the irate mistress of the houge awoke 
the child and sent it scuttling to a heap of 
dirty rags in the corner; then Mrs. Hancock 
found herself face to face with a smiling, 
courtesying woman in a bedraggled scarlet 
wrapper. 

That night, after supper, Mrs. Hancock 
appealed to her husband. 

“William, something has got to be done!” 

“About what?” 

“Those—those unspeakable Italians.’ 

The man laughed. 

“Tf they are unspeakable, why speak about 
them?’ he teased indolently. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with them? They seem a good-na- 
tured, cheerful lot.” 

“Good-natured !” scorned his wife, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘William, I went there this after- 
noon, and what did I find? Six children, 
their father, their mother, and four boarders 
all living in that tiny house. The dirt and 
disorder are something awful. They live 
like pigs. I even heard today—lI’ve been 
doing some questioning, you see—that the 
boarders actually carve their initials on 
their own special loaf of bread, so as to 
pick it out from the lot! William Han- 
cock, do you want your child to associate 
with people like that?” 

Again the man laughed. 

“Hm-m, perhaps not,” he admitted. “Still, 
if she did, J—I don’t believe she’d ever get 


to—to carving her initials on our bread 
here at home!” 
With a despairing sweep of her hand 


Mrs. Hancock brushed this aside. 

“But William, think! This is serious! 
Muriel is completely fascinated with them. 
There are the children and the baby to at- 
tract her, and—and there’s even a phono- 
graph. Poor as they are, they’ve got that— 
a cheap one. They actually set it going for 
me this afternoon—for me, William! You 
should have heard it!’ 

“T’d like to,” murmured the man, dryly— 
there were those in the town who-suspected 
that William Hancock was not. in entire 
sympathy with the rigorous solemnity of 
the daily life at home. ; 

With a second despairing gesture Mrs. 
Hancock brushed this, too, aside, as she rose 
to her feet. 

“William, you 
sions,” she sighed. 

By the time Muriel had returned, Mrs. 
Hancock had determined on her course of 
action. Firmly she told her daughter that 
all intercourse with the Cosetti family must 
cease. And in spite of Muriel’s round, 
shocked eyes wildly questioning and_ re- 
proaching her, she declared that the new 
neighbors were not fit associates for her to 


are impossible—on_ occa- 
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play with, and that she must never play 
with them again. . 

Muriel was plainly aghast, as well as bit- 
terly disappointed; but just how matters 
would have worked out is a question had 
not Mrs. Hancock been summoned the next 
day to her mother’s beside. Muriel, cer- 
tainly, could not be taken, and there was 
nothing to do but to get Mr. Hancock’s sis- 
ter, Jane, to come and stay with her and 
keep the house, as she had done once or 
twice before when Mrs. Hancock had been 
thus called away. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Mrs. Hancock’s absence was prolonged 
from days to weeks, and from weeks to a 
month. The sick mother had grown worse 
rather than better, and for e¢ays now had 
been just on the borderland of death. 

From home there came to Mary Hancock 
regular bulletins of comforting information, 
William was well; so, too, was Muriel. 
Then one day there came this long letter 
from Jane: 


“My dear Mary: You don’t know how 
sorry I am to trouble you, but matters have 
gone utterly beyond my control, and I will 
own I am entirely at sea, even as to the 
right and wrong of the case. William only 
laughs, and says such queer things—that 
yet have so much sound sense in them— 
that I cannot get any real satisfaction from 
him. So, as it concerns Muriel so inti- 
mately, there is nothing I can do but to 
come to you. 

“As I said, it’s about Muriel. Don’t 
worry; the dear child is perfectly well and 


happy—deliriously happy. But—well, let 
me tell you the story. 
“You no doubt remember the Cosetti 


family in the next house. When I first 
came, Muriel had nothing to do with them. 
She never went there, and if they appeared 
in our yard she came into the house at once. 
She told me you had forbidden her to play 
with them. Yet I could see that it pained 
her to treat them so; and she actually got 
thin and homesick looking, playing with her 
dolls all alone, until I felt sorry for the lone- 
some little thing. 

“Then, one day, there came a sudden and 
most marvelous change. She rushed into 
the house with a radiant, uplifted look that 
seemed scarcely to belong to earth. I was 


_just going to make some calls, and when I 


returned, what do you suppose I found? 
First, wild screams sent me in terrified 
haste to the bathroom, and there I found 
Muriel and the youngest Cosetti child. The 
child was in the bathtub, dripping with 
suds and water, and screaming at the top 
of her voice. Over her stood Muriel, cheer- 
fully determined, beatifically happy. 

“Well, I dried the baby, stilled her cries, 
dressed her, gave her a sugarplum, and sent 


her home. Then I asked Muriel what in 
the world she meant. 

““T was cleaning her,’ explained she, 
‘T tried to clean the others, but they 


wouldn’t let me; and I’m sure I don’t see 
why Angelica should have cried so. I, never 
used a thing but the very nicest soap. and 
mother’s best wash-cloths and sponges, and 
I poured in a lot of perfum’ry too!’ 

“You may well gasp and stare. I did. 
‘But why,’ I stammered, ‘should you clean 
her? Didn’t your mother expressly forbid 
your playing with those children?’ 

“*T wasn’t playing,’ declared Muriel. ‘I 
was being a missionary to her, and I tried 
to be one to the others. I wanted to make 
them clean, Being clean is next to being 
good, mother says.’ 

“By degrees, then, I got the story. It 
seems that somewhere she had heard the 
Cosetti family called ‘regular heathens,’ and 
that was enough. That was the explanation 
of that uplifted look of joy. She was being 
‘a missionary to the heathen!’ 

“In vain I remonstrated with her, hinting 
at your disapproval. She disdained that 
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idea, declaring superbly that you would 
love to have her do it. That she was born 
to be a missionary—that you said so, etc., 
ete. : r . 

“Naturally, under the circumstances, I had 
to be rather careful what I said. I .thought, 
too, that it. would blow over ina little while. 
But it hasn’t blown. over. It ‘has grown 
worse and worse. Hvery spare minute she 
spends with those children; yet she declares 
she is never ‘playing.’ And with that up- 
lifted exaltation on her face, I cannot scold 
her. You know how good and conscien- 
tious she is. Honestly, I believe if there 
is such a thing as inflammation of the con- 
science, Muriel has got it! 

“Well, to go on. All day she has those 
children here, or she is over there. She 
talks to them, teaches them to read from her 
picture-books, and instruct them on every- 
thing from. what to eat and wear, to how to 
wash behind :their ears, and to shake hands. 
She also teaches them to sing; and it is a 
pretty sight, indeed, to see her with her 
little flag teaching them ‘My Country, ’tis 
of Thee.’ 

“Now what shall I do? Shall I let it go 
on? ‘On the other hand, can I stop it with- 
out shattering—well, something in Muriel 
that you don’t want to shatter? 

“T am sorry to trouble you, but,I had to 
tell you. 

“Lovingly, JANE.” 


With shaking fingers Mrs. Hancock folded 
the letter and put it back in its envelope. 
Her eyes were wet, yet frightened. Before 
them danced the old-time vision—the vast 
concourse of dusky, kneeling figures with 
faces turned toward a saint-like, radiant 
being clad in flowing robes of white, with an 
open book, and with an uplifted, beckoning 
hand. Then eame the reality—no dusky, 
kneeling throng, no unapproachable aloof- 
ness; but a crowding swarm:of dirty, evil- 
odored human atoms who lived like pigs, 
and who were the intimate, daiky associates 
of a delicate, dainty child—her daughter! 

“No, no, it must not be—it shall not be!” 
cried Mary Hancock. “I—I will write to 
Muriel.” ¢ 

She did not write to Muriel, however, 
for that night the invalid mother died, and 
for four days Mary Hancock’s heart and 
hands were full. Then she went home to 
Muriel. With her was her husband who 
had come on to attend the funeral. 

At the home station they found nothing 
but wild confusion awaiting them. There 
was a smallpox scare in the village, and 
several were reported to be ill with it. 
Among them was Muriel. Half fainting 
with terror, the frightened father and mother 
fairly flew up the hill toward the little 
house. At the door they were met by a 
white-faced, but smiling woman. 

“Tt’s all right—don’t worry,” cried Jane 
Hancock, tremulously. “It wasn’t small- 
pox at all—only chicken pox, and she’l]l be 
all right soon, the doctor says. But I don’t 
know whatever in the world I’d have done 
but for—them,”’ she sobbed. “Them’’ was 
Mr. and Mrs. Cosetti, standing bashfully in 
the hallway. “Everybody left me,” she 
went on, “nobody would come near me, they 
were so frightened. Yeu were both gone, 
and I was nearly widd. Then they came— 
and she’s never left’ me since!’ 

“Tt es notting! It ees glad that I am 
to’ be the help,’ cried the Italian woman, 
softly. And as she spoke, Mary Hancock 
noticed that her hair was almost smooth, 
and her dress almost clean. 

“Da leetle garli—she was good to us, Sig- 
nora,’ beamed the man, diffidently. ‘She 
teach-a da song of dees countree—‘Sweet 
lan’ o’ Libertee.’ We love-a da song. We 
love-a da countree. We love-a da leetle 
garl!” 

“It es like this,” interposed the woman, 
eagerly. “I sp’ik the Hnglis’ more better 
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than him. I tell you. The leetle girl—we 
loves her so well! She is so good! Long 
ago, in my country, I hear a story; it was 
like this. A—a marble woman—what you 
eall it?-was set up where all could see it. 
She was a beautiful woman, and all the 
peoples who looked wanted beautiful to be 
also—yes. They comed and looked and 
looked and looked, and by and by they—they 
made smooth their hair, and made clean 
their clothes and their faces, so to be like 
her—beautiful. And so it is now. ‘The 
leetle. girl—she es our marble woman. My 
leetle -girls wear now the shining hair tied 
to ribbons. My little girls sing and read 


‘“‘Mrs. Missionary Interests” 


noise on Sunday, and—and’— she stopped 
breathlessly. 

Her husband gave his head a vigorous 
nod.. His teeth gleamed white in his ex- 
pansive smile. f : 

“Dey do—dey do! It es da song—Sweet 
lan’ o’ Libertee!—our lan’—da little garl 
say. We are—what you say?—da neigh- 
bors? Si—yes?” 

There was a moment’s pause, then im- 
pulsively Mrs. Hancock stretched out a 
hand to each. Her eyes were wet.  }8~ 

“You are, indeed—neighbors,” she said 
unsteadily. ‘Now take me to Muriel.” 


in Court 


How a Careless Husband was Brought to Trial 


By George L. Parker 


Imagine yourself in North Church of 
Lynn at the recent autumn meeting of 
Essex South Conference. Imagine further 
that certain pastors of that conference have 
suddenly found that they should have been 
lawyers and must try something or some- 
body for some yet unknown crime. But in 
their minds the crime is an evident one, 
and in no uncertain tones Rev. W. A. Die- 
trick of Peabody, as judge, calls the plain- 
tiff to the bar. There is a craning of necks 
as he calls out: 

“We will now try the case of Madame 
Missionary Interests versus her husband 
Congregational Denomination, Hsquire. The 
charge is Desertion.”’ 

From the rear of the church Mrs. Mission- 
ary Interests walks up to the bar, or pulpit 
steps. She wears an old gray bonnet, while 
around her shoulders a Scotch plaid shawl 
is thrown with pathetic significance. 

“You, Mrs. Missionary Interests, have 
been deserted by your husband, Congrega- 
tional Denomination. Have you any chil- 
dren?” 

“Ves, sir, seven.’ 

“What are their names?” 

Then the prosecuting attorney, Rey. A. J. 
Derbyshire of Beverly commands, 

“Tell the court the names of your chil- 
dren, and in your own words just how the 
case stands between you and your husband.” 

“Well, your Honor, my children’s names 
are American Board, American Mission- 
ary Association, Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Church Building Society, Publishing 
Society, Ministerial Relief and Wducation 
Society: For a long time my husband took 
good care of me and my children, but lately 
he has gotten interested only in himself, and 
my children have nearly starved.” 

“Did you take any means to make him 
do better?” 

“Yes, your Honor, three years ago at 
Cleveland a group of my friends suggested 
a nerve-tonie for him called ‘Apportionment 
Plan,’ and he promised to take it faithfully 
and provide for me. But he hasn’t done it. 
And then some good old-fashioned doctor 
also advised a medicine called ‘Vicarious 
Sacrifice, but that can’t be found in the 
drug stores, so h» has not taken it. Now 
I’m nearly destitute and ask the court to 
make him pay regularly.” At this point 
the silence in the courtroom was dramatic 
and impressive. 

The judge then asked Dr. Asher Anderson 
to tell what he knew about the ¢ase, and 
the noted doctor declared that the husband, 
Congregational Denomination, Esquire, had 
money enough if he would only give it, and 
that missionary barrels containing old shoes 
and clothes were not the same as money to 
Mrs. Missionary Interests. f 

The prosecvting attorney then asked the 
plaintiff if she could support her own chil- 


dren without her husband, both those at 
home and abroad. ‘he plaintiff declared 
she could not. 
deeply affected as he asked, 

“Is there any one to defend Congrega- 
tional Denomination, squire?’ After lis- 
tening long and patiently he declared that 
there seemed no defense and delivered this 
eloquent decision ; 

“The court finds Congregational Denomi- 
nation, Esquire, guilty of deserting his wife 
and seven children, and orders him to hence- 
forth regularly pay all that is required of 
him for these growing children. If he does 
not do so the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court of Heaven whose decree will 
be severe, for that court has already com- 
manded, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel.’ The court believes that the 
defendant means to do what is right, but 
that his chief sin is carelessness. And the 
court sincerely hopes that Mrs. Missionary 
Interests will never again need to complain 
of her husband. The case is not dismissed, 
but Congregational Denomination, Hsquire, 
is put on probation, and ordered to report 
at least twice a year. He is ordered to 
commit to memory the words, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ which will always remind him of his 
duty and his privilege.” ’ 

Then Mrs. Missionary Interests smiled as 
she had not smiled since the honeymoon in 
Haystack days, and many in the courtroom 
felt that a new hope had dawned for her 
and her children. 

Salem, Mass. 


Night On the Cattle Range 


The night camp is made beside a singing 
stream or a bubbling spring; the night horses 
are caught and staked; there is a roaring, 
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out of the books, and they don’t play the wi 


The judge was plainly 


merry fire of fragrant cedar boughs, a side. 4 


of fat ribs roasting on a spit before the fire, 
its sweet juices hissing as they drop into the 
flames, and sending off odors to drive one 
ravenous; the rich amber contents of the 
coffee pot is so full of life and strength that 
it is well-nigh bursting the lid with joy over 
the vitality and stimulus it is to bring you. 
Supper eaten, there follow pipe and cigar- 
ette, jest and badinage over the day’s 
events; stories and songs of love, of home, 
of mother; 
lating the story of victories over vicious 
horses, wild beasts, or savage Indians. 
When the fire has burned low and become a 
mass of glowing coals, voices are hushed, 
the camp is still, and each, half hypnotized 


by gazing into the weirdly shifting lights of _ 


the dying embers is wrapped in introspection. 
Then, rousing, you lie down, your canopy 
the dark blue vault of the heavens, your 
mattress the soft, curling buffalo grass.”— 
H. B, Bronson, 


and rude impromptu epics re- - 
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For the Children 


Quite late in the fall when the leaves 
have done turning, 

And the air is smoky with brush-fires 
burning, 

I stop my baking and leave my 
churning, 

And pluck my flock of geese. 


My geese are so light and airy of 
feather, 

That sometimes if it is windy 
weather, 

They slip from my fingers, I can’t tell 
whether 

A hundred float off in the breeze. 


My Lady’s Geese 


The? geese in my flock,zabout twenty 


in number, 
Stand just here where they ve stood all 
summer, 
Nodding their heads to each new 
" comer, 
By the gate in the garden wall. 


You say you can neither see nor hear 
them? 

Why! just look at me, I’m standing 
near them. 

Milkweeds?—of course, canI not make 
it clear then, 

That the pods are my geese in the fall? 


Bob’s Best 


Thanksgiving 


By Elizabeth K. Hall 


“No,” said Bob, gloomily, “I don’t see 
- anything to be thankful for.” 

“Robert Aiken Johnson! 
thankful for? Well!” 

And, although it wasn’t “well” at all, 
Mrs. Johnson turned to the kitchen table 
_ and began stirring a wonderful combination 
-in a chopping tray—a combination that to- 


Nothing to be 


morrow would turn into the most delicious: 


mince pies; and possibly—yes, very possi- 
bly—a few turnovers. 

Like the good housekeeper that she was, 
Bob’s mother. preferred to mix her own 
mince, and usually the evening before bak- 
ing-day was a most cheerful occasion, with 
all the family present to taste and criticise, 
and Bob perched on the edge of the table 
ready for any stray raisins or bits of citron 
that might fall his way. 

But this Thanksgiving week Bob was not 
his usual jolly self. There was something 
on his mind. It had been there for a month 
past. ; : 

“There is too much done for him,” de- 
_ clared his father. “It isn’t good for a boy 

to have every whim and fancy gratified. 

But this mood dates back to the day I took 

him to that Aviation Meet. He has fairly 

gone wild over those things, and can think 
of nothing else. Why, the only articles he 
reads in the daily papers are the accounts 
of “flights” in different parts of the coun- 


try. And I’m sure he has spent every spare 
moment outside school in his workshop try- 
ing to make something that will go.” 

These remarks came back to Mrs. John- 
son as she stirred and mixed. 

“Are you building another glider, Bob 
dear?’ she asked anxiously, as she bestowed 
upon her son an especially plummy cluster 
of raisins. 

“No,” growled Bob.. ‘You needn’t worry. 
I’m not going to waste any more time on 
those things until I know more about then. 
To work for weeks, and then go out to try 
the thing, and see it come down flat on the 
ground instead of gliding, and all the kids 
on the street laughing at me!” 

“Poor little Darius Green!” said his 
mother, half laughing, but wholly sympa- 
thetic, as she patted his shoulder. ‘Never 
mind, Bob! ‘There are things better worth 
trying for.” 

“Praps, but’”— and Bob descended from 
his perch to better emphasize his remarks— 


“you may be just sure, Mother, I’m going 


to have that. biplane at Soares and Flytes 
if it does cost fifteen dollars. If I had that 
to go by, I could make any number of them. 
I’ve got five dollars.” 

He drew from his pocket a small purse 
and produced a little wad of a bill from its 
depths. 
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“Bob dear, you ought not to carry it 
about with you that way. You’ll lose it.” 

“Don’t you fear! I like to look at it 
once in a while and think how I'll make it 
more. It’s my own to do as I please with; 
and I’m going to have that biplane before 
Christmas. So there!’”” And Master Bob 
stalked out of the kitchen with much dignity. 

“Bob, do you want a turnover this year?” 
came Mother’s voice up the stairway as he 
climbed to his room. 

“Never mind! Don’t ‘care anything about 
Thanksgiving fixings anyway.” 

Now I’m afraid you have come to the 
conclusion that Master Bob Johnson was a 
spoiled, disagreeable, ill-natured youngster ; 
but the fact is that in his normal state of 
mind there was no more cheery, helpful, ac- 
commodating, all-around good sort of boy in 
the town of Oakvale. The next morning 
Bob’s low spirits had not lifted, and break- 
fast was not a very cheerful meal; for you 
know it takes but one gloomy member of a 
family to cast a shadow over all. And 
when Master Bob youchsafed the informa- 
tion that he was going to the football game 
at Phelps’s Field, the entire family hastened 
to encourage the proposition, 

Unlike most places, Oakvale’s great game 
of the year came not on the holiday itself 
but on the day before; and Bob was soon 
on the ground with every thought absorbed 
in the great event. Aeroplanes and vain 
attempts to construct them were forgotten 
for the time, as the High School team of 
Oakvale wrestled with its old and hitherto 
successful rival from the town of Linden. 
Today the tide had turned, and Oakvale 
walked over Linden in a way that made 
Bob and every other Oakyale boy cheer and 
shout himself hoarse. 

At the close of this triumph, it was a 
hilarious crowd that trooped across the field 
of victory towards the entrance-gate. Just 
at that point Bob’s: attention was drawn 
towards a little group about a policeman. 
As he came near enough to see and hear, 
he found that the officer held in his grip a 
small, shabby and greatly terrified boy, and 
he heard: 

“T’ve got you! And you needn’t think 
[ll Jet you go in a hurry. We've had 
enough trouble with you young rascals 
crawling in under the fence there. Sneaking 
in instead of paying your entrance fee like 
an honest boy! Ain’t you ashamed, hey?” 
with a vigorous shake. “Well, you will be 
before this thing is over. Come along!” 

“Oh, I say, Coppy!’’ called Bob, for the 
usually good-natured policeman was well 
known and not a bit feared by the Oak- 
vale boys. “Take a bigger one. You know 
they always will do it, and he’s such a little 
chap. Say Coppy, I’ll give you his quarter 
if you’ll let him go,’ and Bob produced a 
twenty-five cent piece on the_spot. 

The policeman, who was really much too 
good-natured for his business, relaxed his 
grip on the young offender, and laughed. 

“Keep your money, Master Bob,” he said 
good-naturedly. ‘But mind you, youngster,” 
again clutching the shivering boy, “if ever 
I catch you out here again you won’t get off 
so easily. Do you hear?’ 

“Y-y-yessir,” chattered the little fellow. 
“T n-never will, sir. Thanky, sir.” 

And released from the arm of the law, he 
made a dive for his rescuer. 

“Say,” he cried, “lemme go along with 
you a bit, will yer? I know them boys will 
guy me, if I’m alone.” 

As the two made their way along the main 
street of Oakvale, Bob learned that his com- 
panion’s name was Jimmy Ryan; that he 
had lived all his life in one of the poorest 
sections of the great city, six miles away > 
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that he was the eldest of six children; and 
that his mother was a widow.’ He had 
walked the six miles to Oakvale that morn- 
ing, “only catching on behind teams a part 
of the way, you know.” 

“What made you do it? Sneak under, I 
mean,’ said Bob with a touch of contempt 
in his tone. 

“All the boys does; and they never gits 
caught. I never sawa game any other way,” 
he admittedly frankly. And then, evidently 
glad to change the subject: 

“Gee! <Ain’t he a beauty?’ he exclaimed, 
coming to a standstill before the window of 
a provision store where a mammoth turkey 
hung temptingly in mid-air. “Say! Do they 
—turkeys I mean—taste awful good?” 

“Do you mean to say you never tasted 
one?” asked Bob, wonderingly. 

The idea that a boy—any boy—could live 
through twelve Thanksgivings and not know 
the taste of turkey was to Bob almost an 
impossible thing to credit. 

“Never did. We wanted one awful bad 
this year. ‘But Mother, she said ’twant no 
use. 
to have a dandy dinner tomorrow. Corned 
beef, and cabbage, and potatoes, and cran- 
berry sauce, and TWO SQUASH-PIES! Thanks- 
giving’s great, ain’t it?’ said the little fel- 
low. 

Bob almost whistled, but thought better 
of it, and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets stood looking the boy over as one 
views a natural curiosity. As he did so, 
his hand touched the small purse in that 
pocket and he remembered the bill it held. 

Jimmy Ryan almost felt himself in the 
grip of the policeman again as he was sud- 
denly grasped by the arm and _ hurried 
through the doorway of the provision store. 

Sut he heard Bob saying, 

“What's the price of that big turkey, Mr. 
Barnes ?” 

“Well, that one, Master Bob, is a twelve- 
. pounder, and it costs thirty-two cents a 
pound—pretty nigh four dollars, you see.” 

“All right. Dll take it. Oh! and put in 
some celery, and some nuts, and—don’t it 
take a lot of butter to cook a turkey, Mr. 
Barnes.” 

“Indeed it does, Master Bob,” was the re- 
ply of the shopman. “Then, a pound of 
butter, and I guess that’s all,’ as he remem- 
bered that there was a limit to even a five- 
dollar bill. 

“Now Jimmy, where shall we send it?” 
demanded Mr. Barnes. 


“Where?” echoed the boy, in a dazed 
way. “Do you mean that’s all for us, 
sure?” 


But he managed to give the address, and 
followed Bob out of the store, awed and 
bewildered. 

“Say,” he began, “I can’t tell you jest 
how I feel.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Bob cheer- 
fully. It was the best fun he’d had for a 
long time. You'd never have known him as 
the surly boy of the morning. 

“Here's a ear going your way, and here’s 
a nickel for your fare. So Jong! Tll come 
and see you some day,” he shouted as the 
car whizzed along on its way to the city. 

It was near bedtime before Bob found a 
chance to tell Mother all about it. 

“Think of it, Mother,’ he cried, ‘ta chap 
as old as I, and never had tasted turkey ! 
I just couldn’t stand it, you see. You 
think *twas all right, don’t you?” he added 
anxiously. 

And like the wise mother she was, Mrs. 
Johnson swallowed all doubts she may have 
had as to the wisdom of Bob’s lavish gener- 
osity, and replied, 


“Indeed I do, dear! And you and I will 


look up the Ryan family in a few days, and- 


see how we can help them in some other 
ways.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, with an air of respon- 
sibility, “we must teach that Jimmy-boy 
not to sneak in.” 


But you’d better believe we’re going. 
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It was the happiest, the brightest Thanks- 
giving dinner the Johnson family had ever 
sat down to. So they all said. Bob ex- 
pressed his views briefly, but to the point— 
“The best ever!” ; 

And the sroplane? 

I’m glad to tell you that when the next 
number of Bob’s favorite magazine came it 
contained full and explicit directions as to 
constructing a glider. And Bob went to 
work with renewed zeal, and a good deal 
more intelligence. 


And it flew. It really did—several yards! 


Our Prize Contest 


Winner of the first prize of $200. Mills 
N. Waterhouse, Lick Observatory, Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal. 


Winner of the second prize of $100. 
Eleanor H. Porter, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is high time that “'he Oongregationalist 
and Christian World announced the outcome 
of the contest which it initiated several 
months ago, with a view to securing short 
stories of high quality. It offered a prize 
of $200 for the story coming closest to its 
ideal and $100 for the second best story. 
The announcement brought a steady stream 
of manuscripts, which continued to flow 
week after week until the day set for the 
expiration of the contest—Aug. 1. In all, 
between seven and eight hundred manu- 
scripts were received, of length varying 
from one thousand to ten thousand words. 
They came from all parts of this country, 
and from foreign lands as well; from those 
who have written for The Congregationalist 
and Christian World in times past, and from 
many who had never before favored us with 
an offering. They came from writers of es- 
tablished reputation, and from many who 
apparently were still in the early stages of 
literary development. 

With so large and varied an assortment 
of manuscripts to consider, the editors may 
be pardoned if they have not been able to 
render their decision until now. They un- 
dertook to give fair consideration to each 
manuscript, and that involved\ the expendi- 
ture of much time and thought. “In the sift- 
ing of the stories the editors have been as- 
sisted by two literary experts outside of the 
office. After the original number of manu- 
scripts had been winnowed, the best of them 
came up for reconsideration and certain 
stories have been read by at least eight or 
ten persons. 

Finally the candidates for the prizes were 
made the subject of an extended editorial 
conference, where the merits of each story 
were carefully disputed and weighed. Most 
of the unaceepted stories have already gone 
back to the writers, but nearly one hundred, 
unaccompanied by stamps, still repose in 
editorial drawers. 

The Congregationalist and Christian World 
has reserved for publication a dozen stories 
which will duly appear in our columns. It 
hoped to secure more, but it was not willing 
in order to do this to relax the high stand- 
ards which have hitherto governed the selec- 
tion of literary material for The Congrega- 
tionalist. To those who have tried and 
failed we extend our sympathies and our 
gratitude for their making the effort. Those 
who have succeeded will hear directly from 
us, and will receive a substantial reward for 
their work; and both those who have come 
near the goal and those who fell ‘outside 
the breastworks” will, we are confident, join 
with the editors heartily in saying, ‘Hats off 
to the victors.” 

It is interesting and to us gratifying that 
both sexes and both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coast are represented in the prize 
awards. We publish this week the second 
prize story, and reserve for a later issue 
Mr. Waterhouse’s story, entitled “For the 
Love of Man.” 
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Closet and Altar 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING 


In nothing be anxious; but in everything 
by prayer and thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God.—Phil. 4: 6. 


How slight our fellowship with God, 
could we not bring thanksgiving! How 
many of his contributions to the common 
work are without: a balance in our powers 
except for this return of praise! Ask what 
thou wilt, my soul, for the upbuilding of 
God’s kingdom, but let thy powerlessness 
and his fulfilling power alike instruct thee 
to complete petition by thanksgiving.—Hzil- 
ton Jones. 


We come unto our fathers’ God, 
The rock of our salvation ; 
The eternal arms, their dear abode 
We make our habitation ; 
We bring thee, Lord, the praise they 
brought, 
We seek thee as thy saints have sought 
In every generation. 


Ye saints to come, take up the strain, 
The same sweet theme endeavor ; 
Unbroken be the golden chain! 
Keep on the song forever! 
Safe in the same dear dwelling place, 
Rich with the same eternal grace 
Bless the same boundless giver. 
—Thomas H. Gill. 


His thoughts are very deep, but his love 
is most tender; in thought I cannot follow 
him, but his love shines and sings and com- 
forts on every hand, I will cling to the 
love where J cannot understand the thought. 
—Joseph Parker. 


Little do we know how we wrong our- 
selves by shutting out of our prayers the 
praises of God, or allowing them so narrow 
a room as we usually do, while we are copi- 
ous enough in our confessions and petitions. 
Reader, I entreat thee, remember this; let 
praises have a larger room in thy duties; 
keep matter ready at hand to feed thy 
praise, as well as matter for confession and 
petition — Richard Baczter. 


Thy marvelous gifts,O Lord, are 
our continual satisfaction and delight. 
Thou hast called us to be thy children, 
sent thy Son, our Saviour and our 
Elder Brother, and given thy Holy 
Spirit as our guide. When knowl- 
edge fails, we find our refuge in thy 
control of all the forces thou hast 
made. When strength wearies, we 
turn to thanksgiving for thy love 
that upholds and enlarges our en- 
deavor. Teach us to prove our 
gratitude in joyful obedience and the 
cheerful quiet of our faith. We 
thank thee for homes where thy 
presence is the crown of work and 
joy, for love and kindly ministries, 
for our place in the work of the 
world, true friendship, delights along 
the common way, courage to venture 
and endure, treasures of thought, 
stored wealth in memories of the 
living and the dead. Praise be unto 
thee, O Lord, for the progress of thy 
kingdom which our eyes have seen 
and for the open doors thou hast set 
before us! Send us thy peace, even 
in trial and may our love and grati- 
tude abound, to the glory of thy 
name. Amen. 
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in Americanese and petticoats. 
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The Season’s Short Stories 


Remarkable Collections by Mrs. Wharton, O. Henry, Gilbert Parker, Gouverneur 
Morris, Henry James and Others 


The American critic turns with a thrill 

of pride to each new collection of short 
stories by his co-patriots. The Hnglishman, 
today, soars far above the American in the 
writing of novels; he has, indeed, given to 
the world in the clangor of “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,”-in the mordant vividness 
of “Life’s Little Ironies,” two volumes of 
tales which kave not been approached on 
this side since Hawthorne and Poe left us; 
‘but nowhere, save among contemporary 
Frenchmen, is there an unceasing output of 
short stories so remarkable, so true, so 
alive with a certain bright alertness, as in 
our own land. ‘The collections this fall 
reach a high level. 
' First comes Henry James, the dean of 
American literature. One wonders which 
is most exasperating about his later aspect— 
his conceited obscurity of style, his cringing 
before a Buropean title, or his obsession for 
loves which transgress the moral code. The 
Finer Grain (Scribners. $1.25 net) con- 
tains all these faults, and more. It is mad- 
dening to see the genius which gave human- 
ity that magnificent piece of psychology, 
“The Liar,’ and that exquisite picture of 
pure sentiment, “The Altar-of the Dead,’ 
descend to such inanities as “The Velvet 
Glove.” The hero, a man of the world and 
not very young, is so overwhelmed by being 
introduced to a good-looking princess of 
shady morals that he doesn’t know for one 
whole half hour anything that has happened 
to him. Nor can one find out whether her 
title or her profligacy is the more alluring. 
However, the reader who wades through the 
rest of the tales will be rewarded by two, 
“Crapy Cornelia” and ‘The Bench of Deso- 
lation,” full of the indescribable charm of 
Mr. James’s earlier work. Both have to do 
with the recrudescence of an old comrade- 
ship between a man and a woman after 
years of separation. Only this author could 
have done them so deliciously. 


* 
MRS. WHARTON IN MAUPASSANT STYLE 


With Mr. James will always be associated 
the name of Edith Wharton. Not only be- 
cause, with her master, she deals in plots 
of an extraordinary originality, having to 
do with the remote parts of the human con- 
sciousness; but because both are so frankly 
followers of the French. If Mr. James, at 
present, dodders in the style of Balzac’s 
later books, Mrs. Wharton is De Maupassant 
She has all 
his neatness, his irony, his sudden twists at 
the finale. But she lacks the Frenchman’s 
full-blooded vitality. Her characters are ali 
anseemic—they feel through their heads not 
their hearts. Passion is a thing unknown to 
‘them. This renders Tales of Men and 
Ghosts (Scribners. $1.50), like all her 
work, uneven in quality. It contains stories 
like “His Father’s Son,” a delightful account 
of a young man who grew up in the roman- 
tic delusion that he was the illegitimate off- 
spring of a famous musician. The moment 
in which he discovers the plebeian propriety 
of his birth is richly set forth. It also con- 
tains ‘The Legend’ of a famous author who 
allowed himself, like Keats, to be “snuffed 
out by an article.’ Only here, to prevent 
-any possible reader from sympathizing with 
her, or him, Mrs. Wharton makes the arti- 
‘ele complimentary! The stories run the 
gamut between these two and most of 
them are shimmering with brilliancy. All 
sare ironic and a few bitter. 

-No greater contrast could be than between 


Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Dlizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. Mrs. Ward is never subtle, 
never original in her plots, never elusive, 
never suggestive; but all her men and 
women are flushed with the scarlet juice of 
life. She has faults—graye, glaring faults; 
but she has never written a great long story 
or a poor short one. The Hmpty House 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net) moreover, 
is singularly free from dogs and vivisection, 
except in the rollicking “Fee.” For this re- 
lief much thanks! Nor has the author ever 
offered stories of a higher quality. ‘His 
Father’s Heart,” a simple reproduction of 
the Prodigal Son parable, has not been sur- 
passed in the fiction of the last half-dozen 
years; while even the pure hysterics of 
“Twenty-four: Four’—a plot done far bet- 
ter only a couple of years ago by a younger 
writer—are  endurable. Mrs. Wharton 
would sniff at these tales; but then Mrs. 
Wharton probably bores Mrs. Ward. The 
great, tender-hearted public will welcome 
them, weep over them, laugh with them. 


A LAST BEQUEST FROM O. HENRY 


Superabounding vitality is the marked 
characteristic of O. MHenry’s Whirligigs 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.20 net). It well repre- 
sents the variety of outlook on life and the gay 
and leaping humor which endeared the author 
to a multitude of jaded magazine readers. 
We are too close, perhaps, to these stories 
and to the life of their writer to estimate 
their value, but for dramatic quality, power 
of telling the facts in their right order to 
hold the attention and move the heart, and 
for truthfulness to the spirit of our present 
national life we are sure that they will 
have a growing appreciation. This is not 
the final gathering of Mr. Porter’s stories, 
though he is no longer with us to make the 
selection and to enjoy his well-earned meed 
of praise. 

This sense of life, of reality, gives clutch 
to J. B. Connolly’s Open Water (Scribners. 
$1.20), stories of the navy, the yacht, the 
running track. All are told with zest, in 
lively but not distinguished English, and the 
first in the book, ‘Emigrants,’ has a pro- 
found and simple pathos. 

Vitality is the distinguishing mark of two 
other collections of short stories Cummner’s 
Son (Harper’s. $1.20), by Gilbert Parker 
and Down by the Sea (Revell. $1.00 net), 
by Wilfred T. Grenfell. Why Sir Gilbert 
felt it encumbent on him to re-tell so mar- 
velously done a piece of work as Kipling’s 
“Hast and West” is a mystery locked in his 
own breast That it was more than an ac- 
cident is proved by the careful copying of 
minute details from the original, while in 
the prose story the speech of characters is 
constantly tuned to the meter of the “Bal- 
lad.” Nor has Sir Gilbert improved the 
plot by adding an impossible plague chapter, 
and a mush of sentimental self-abnegation. 
“Cumner’s Son” fills a third of the volume 
and the other stories deal with the islands 
of the South Sea. The author is evidently 
not so much at home in these strange lands 
as in his own North.. The diction is all 
Sir Gilbert’s own—magnificent ! 

Dr. Grenfell comes, with no pretence of 
a literary style, to speak a message—the 
message of a modern prophet. So mighty 
is the word he has that it sanctifies, haloes, 
glorifies the humble group of tales in his 
book with a pathos and a heroism art can 
hardly equal. Here are the sorrows, the 
struggles, the agonies, the braveries, the 


laughters, of a wild folk of the North told 
as one man tells them to another in familiar 
chat. They touch and wring the heart. 
They are not fiction, but the real events of 
real lives. 

But if these other stories present the as- 
pect of reality, Hamlin Garland, emerging 
from his excursions into phantom-land to 
gather and bind in one his scattered fiction 
of 1887 and 1889, presents reality itself. 
Other Main Traveled Roads (Harpers. 
$1.50), a group of plain tales from the flats 
of Iowa and Wisconsin, pictures, with the 
touch of a poet and the grip of a soul-dissec- 
tor, the farmers, preachers, laborers on those 
wide-stretching wheat-lands. And this life 
is given, “not as the summer-boarder or the 
young lady novelist sees it, but as the work- 
ing farmer endures it.” Yet the tales are 
not morbid, they contain the joys and the 
humors of work as well as its sweat and 
strife. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


We are in a wholly different world with 
Gouverneur Morris in The Spread Hagle 
(Scribners. $1.20 net). The title story 
tells of a very rich man’s son, educated 
abroad, who would not give up his inheri- 
tance of love for America; and of an Amer- 
ican girl, trained in the same school to be 
mercenary, who found her heart. There is 
wide range of scene and interest in the col- 
lection and a dramatic power which carries 
us along. By preference Mr. Morris lives 
in the artificial world of social life, with a 
keen undersense of its self-deceptions and 
unrealities and of the fundamentals of char- 
acter which survive in it. But he can give 
us so humorous and essentially realistic a 
glimpse of the grim life of an Arctic winter 
as is found in “Without a Lawyer,” and of 
the primeval verities in “Targets.” The 
American variety of the carefully studied 
short story of the imagination is at its best 
in this collection. 

There are but four examples of a delight- 
ful art in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s The Guillotine 
Club and Other Stories (Century Co. 
$1.50). The title story takes us to Paris 
in the Sixties and gives us again the com- 
panionship of the Americans who figured in 
“A Diplomatic Adventure.’’ An experience 
among the unnamed clubs of Paris affords 
opportunity for a situation at once humor- 
ous and tragic from which a young French 
army officer is extricated by the help of an 
American friend. The physician appears in 
an interesting study of the working of a 
miser’s mind. A mystery of a woman’s des- 
tiny, and something like a ghost story in the 
scenery of Bar Harbor make the rest a re- 
warding book. 

Almost kaleidoscopic in its swift succes- 
sion of interesting situations within the 
limits of the family life is Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins’s Mothers and Fathers (Baker & 
Taylor. $1.50). The relation of child to 
parent and parent to child, the anxieties, 
misunderstandings, strivings to govern and 
struggles to be free of both the real and 
nominal heads of families afford an aston- 
ishing range of pictures. They are true to 
the moment in our American life and reflect 
its ways with genuine humor. The thor- 
ough-going theorist has seldom been better 
hit off or punished than in ‘The Viper,” and 
a mother’s slavery to a selfish daughter is 
delightfully foiled in “The Lady from Cali- 
fornia.” In short, this is a book that Amer- 
icans ought to read for self-knowledge as 
well as for enjoyment. 
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Clayhanger 


The question of what is worth while in 
fiction has seldom been presented with more 
challenging directness than by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett in his new novel Clayhanger (Dut- 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
Author of ‘‘ Clayhanger’’ 


ton. $1,50 net); and his power over at 
least some imaginations is proved by the 
fact that the critics of the book think it 
worth arguing about. For the scene is in 
many ways unlovely, the characters quite 
devoid of romantic charm or social preten- 
tions, the style in no wise brilliant or spark- 
ling, the method careful of little things al- 
most to the point of tediousness. The action 
lingers and retreats and only comes at 
last to a deliberately ineffective stopping 
point. And to crown all the author prom- 
ises us, in addition to these almost 700 
pages, two more novels each at a year’s in- 
terval, the one to make the actions of the 
woman here intelligible and the other to 
tell about the married life of these two 
rather prosaic people. Will the reading pub- 
lic wait with expectation, or with utter, 
bored indifference, until the fall of 1912 to 
complete their acquaintance with this only 
half successful printer and the woman he 
loves. d 

The fact of the matter is that there are 
two quite different publics. 'To those who 
read for mere entertainment this story will 
make no appeal. They will not get beyond 
the portals of the house. Yet we regard it 
as one of the strongest novels of the year, 
and expect it to maintain its hold on the 
attention of the world long after most cur- 
rent stories are forgotten. It is a grim 
piece of realism built up with deliberate, 
painstaking care, stroke upon stroke, but as 
a result it stands secure. The dreary Hng- 
lish pottery town, the successful printer 
whose triumphs are to his own secret soul a 
miracle as he remembers the struggles by 
which they were attained, his son and 
daughters—we get to know them as _ inti- 
mately as we know our own family circle— 
more intimately, indeed, for at home we 
have no Arnold Bennett to interpret acts 
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Other New Books 


and characters. If it is a history without 
romance, except that of the secret imagina- 
tion, it is also a realism without moral cor- 
ruption. The author has set before us mid- 
dle-class England in its grimy ways but 
with no love of the gutter. Our patience is 
taxed severely, but it is well rewarded. If 
the two promised novels equal this in sus- 
tained revelation of life, they will be worth 
three years of the author’s time and be well 
worth waiting for. 


Friendly Tributes 


Mark Twain is fortunate indeed in such 
a friend and biographer as Mr. W. D. How- 
ells. My Mark Twain (Harpers. $1.40 
net) is not formally a biography, but will 
take its place in literature as one of the 
most delightful tributes which friendship 
has ever offered. The author calls it “Rem- 
iniscences and Criticisms.” The first and 
important part confines itself almost entirely 
to personal reminiscence growing out of an 
acquaintance of forty years. But we doubt 
whether any biographer, however painstak- 
ing or appreciative, can ever bring before 
us so effectively and graphically the real 
Mark Twain. Of overt criticism there is 
hardly anything, but the faults as well as 
the virtues of the hero grow on the canvas 
under the painter’s touch. This first part 
with its intimate appreciation is wholly 
charming. It is followed by reprints of re- 
views which Mr. Howells contributed to 
the periodicals as Mark Twain’s books ap- 
peared, which have an interest of their own, 


.but of a wholly different quality. 


The record of an intimacy between two 
men eminent in widely different walks in life 
is found in Grover Cleveland, A Record of 
Friendship, by Richard Watson Gilder 
(Century Co. $1.80 net). The author, 
after Mr. Cleveland’s death, regarded the 
record of these personal relations and hours 
together as a matter of duty to the Amer- 
ican public, and the reader will rejoice that 
this feeling insured atten- 
tion to the task of writing 
in the distractions of Mr. 
Gilder’s busy life. The 
acquaintance began in 1887, 
during the President’s first 
term and continued to the 
end. They met in Wash- 
ington, at Mr. Cleveland’s 
summer home on Buzzards 
Bay and in New York and 
Princeton. Many private let- 
ters are given and there 
are a number of interest- 
ing portraits. The reader 
will gather from these pages 
some materials for a_ pic- 
ture of the President in his 
strength of character and 
in the geniality which his 
friends knew as an endear- 
ing element. It is a valu- 
able contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the fore- 
most Americans of ‘our gen- 
eration. 

Among the first friends 
whom Robert Louis Stev- 
enson made in Samoa was 
Mr. H. J. Moors, who has 
now issued a volume of 
recollections entitled With 
Stevenson in Samoa (Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50). It 
is an almost painfully frank 
account of a very human 


being, with disappointing 
weaknesses as well’: as great (~— 
genius. But for the most 
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part it is a pleasant story he tells of this 
writer of stories, beloved by all, English, 
Germans and natives—except the few whose 
bigotry or dishonesty he assailed. Here his 
last days were passed and the final chapters 
of the book, after describing the death and 
burial of Stevenson, voice the author’s ap- 
peal to the lovers of good literature that 
they build a good road to the summit of 
Vaea where Stevenson is buried and erect 
there a suitable memorial, worthy of the 
man, ‘fone that will serve at once as a trib- 
ute to his memory and a landmark to the 
storm-tossed mariner.” 


Stories for Boys 


As usual the approach of the holiday sea- * 
son is heralded by the appearance of a mul- 
titude of new books for boys and girls, ap- 
pealing to every variety of youthful taste. 
One of these stories which possesses rather 
more than usual novelty of plot is The 
Wireless Station at Siwer Fox Farm, by 
James Otis (Crowell. $1.50). A man con- 
ceives the plan of breeding silver foxes on a 
lonely island and sends his son to help pro- 
tect them from poachers. The lad sets up a 
wireless apparatus so that he may keep in 
touch with a friend on the mainland, and 
the wonderful instrument enables him to 
foil the plans of robbers and do other re- 
markable things. 

Those who are interested in machinery 
will delight in another volume in the Cap- 
tains of Industry series, by Hollis Godfrey, 
called Jack Collerton’s Hngine (Little, 
Brown. $1.25). The hero goes to Hurope 
in order to enter his father’s airship engine 
in a contest which has been arranged by 
the British War Office, and will result in 
the adoption by the Government of the suc- 
cessful engine. Jack Collerton’s engine does 
not reach the field however, without opposi- 
tion. It is stolen by rival competitors, and 
in seeking to recover it on time Jack passes 
through many striking experiences. This, 
too, is a good story well told. 
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Were it not that in the history of West- 
ern railroading no tales are too strange to 
be true, the stories of F. Lovell Coombs in 
The Young Railroaders ‘(Century Co. 
$1.50) would seem incredible. They are 
well called “tales of ingenuity and inven- 
tion,” and relate how three young telegraph 
operators, in railroad employ, prove equal 
to sudden emergencies, saving trains from 
disaster, catching railroad thieves and de- 
fending property. The book is well illus- 
trated and might fairly be called the Boys’ 
Romance of Railroading. 

A hunting and camping story, full of ac- 
tion and adventure, is Tim and Roy in 
Camp, by Frank Pendleton (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50). Tim’s father is a famous 
scout and hunter. Under his guidance four 
boys spend a winter month in camp in the 
depths of the woods, where game and fish 
abound. ‘The days are given to trapping, 
shooting and learning the mysteries of wood- 
eraft. In the evenings, as they sit around 
the camp fire the old scout tells stories of 
his thrilling adventures in the earlier days, 
when Indians and 
buffaloes possessed the 
land. 

The thrilling ad- 
ventures of the son 
of a lumber merchant 
who, together with 
his chum, goes under 
an assumed name into 
the Canadian forests 
to look over his 
father’s property and 
learn something of 
the life in logging 
camp. and on river 
drive, is Dick Among 
the Lumber Jacks, by 
W. Dimock. 
Stokes. $1.25). The 
boys are plucky and 


ready to meet any 
emergency. Perils 
from extreme cold 
and hunger and 
worse from lumber 


thieves are among the 
experiences narrated. 


Hdward Strate- 
meyer has a new 
volume about his 


Lakeport boys, called 
The Automobile Boys 
of Lakeport (Lothrop 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25). 
The same group of 
lively lads who, in a gun club, in baseball 


and football, have proved invincible, as re- 
lated in previous stories, now have the use 


the automobile is stolen. 


Behe; folly, 


in Rupert Hughes’s story, 


- runs away from home and the others start . 


for a summer vacation of a fine touring 
ear. The same unscrupulous rivals, also, 
appear and attempt to make trouble for 


them, but in the long run are. thwarted. 


There is an exciting race, a parade and once 
The story is not 
lacking in action or adventure and the 
author takes the opportunity to emphasize 
wrong and peril of reckless 
driving. 

- Another group of boys, the dozen members 
of the Lakerim Athletic Club, appear again 
The Lakerim 

One of them 


Cruise (Century Co. $1.50). 


out in their war canoe to find him. The 


Journey takes the boys to the Mississippi, 


where they learn that their comrade has 


been kidnapped. How they rescue him, and 


what were the remarkable experiences that 
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followed, must be discovered by the reader. 
If he is a boy who loves sport he will enjoy 
this book as much as the earlier ones in the 
series,  - as 

The jolly group of Berkshire lads whose 
adventures have been related in the stories 
of “Bob’s Cave” and “Bob's Hill,” by Charles 
P. Benton, appear in The Bob’s Hill Braves 
(Holt. $1.50). This time a part cf the 
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group spend their summer vacation in [lli- 
nois at the home of one of the gang, and not 
only discover more caves and go canoeing 
and camping, but also learn much of the 
history of that part of their country in the 
days of LaSalle and the Indians. 

The season calls out several good school 
stories which deal largely with athletics and 
are much alike in their descriptions of 
ball games and other sports. From these 
books boys probably will choose their favor- 
ite authors, or sequels to stories already in 
their possession. One of the best is The 
Crashaw Brothers by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50), telling of 
two brothers, fine fellows, all-around ath- 
letes, who are friendly rivals belonging the 
one to St. John’s School and the other to 
St. Timothy’s. It is an unusual plot, well 
developed. The Captain of the School Team, 
by John Prescott Harl (Penn Pub. Co. 
$1.25) is sequel to “The School Team in 
Camp.” Bob Farrar is the captain, and the 
story deals with the knotty problems of such 
an official position. At the Home Plate, by 


A. T. Dudley (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25) imtroduces a student who is handi- 
capped by the fact that he is brother to an 
unpopular instructor. Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour is the author of three books. Winning 
His “Y” (Appleton. $1.50) sequel to 
“Double Play’ reaches its climax in the 
mysterious disappearance of the prize cup. 
The ‘Y” is for Yardley, not Yale. Kingsford, 
Quarter (Century Co. $1.50) has for its 
main theme the revolt of a school against 
the school football team, which has been 
weakened by favoritism. An independent 
team is formed with results issuing in vic- 
tory at the great game. The New Boy at 
Hilltop (Appletons. $1.50) js a collection of 
stories, most of them connected with school 
life and athletics, and all bright and inter- 
esting. A story of college life in the Mid- 
dle States, is Larry Burke, Freshman, by 
Frank I. Odell (Lothrop, Lee & Sheperd. 
$1.25). This presents the best type of col- 
lege boy, an athlete but a good student, 
plucky and generous, and describes the haz- 
ing, initiations and athletic events charac- 
teristic of college doings. Life in a naval 
academy is described in An Annapolis First 
Classman, by Lt. Com. Hdward L. Beach 
(Penn Pub. Co. $1.25) who in three pre- 
vious books has traced the career of Robert 
Drake since entering the academy. <A book 
which possesses rather more individuality, be- 
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cause it describes the customs of English 
schools is An American Boy at Henley, by 
Frank H. Channon (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
Cricket and the custom of ‘“fagging” a boat 
race, a football game and various exciting 
experiences enliven the story, which is one 
of the best of its kind. 

There also are two good stories of the 
Civil War. With Lyon in Missouri, by 
Bryon A. Dunn (McClurg. $1.25) gives an 
admirable account of the Border Ruffian 
days, the doings of John Brown and especi- 
ally the share of General Lyon in saving 
Missouri to the Union. The Young Block- 
aders, by HE. T. Tomlinson (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50) is founded on fact and 
presents a part of the great Civil War con- 
flict that is especially attractive to boys. 
And finally an excellent story of the Colo- 
nial period, the days of Indian warfare, is 
The Riflemen of the Ohio, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler (Appleton. $1.50) which con- 
tinues the exciting experiences of the five 
famous scouts who have appeared before in 
“The Free Rangers.” 


An Artist’s 
Autobiography 


Elihu Vedder is 
one of the most indi- 
vidual and fastidious 
of artists and his 
autobiographical notes 
and sketches, which 
he calls The Digres- 
sions of V (Houghton 
Mifflin. $6.00 net) 
have all the marks of 
a vivid and original 
personality. There 
is special, need, in 
fact, for the full in- 
dex which follows, 
for the method is 
quite as rambling 
and discursive as the 
title suggests. It is 
—again like that— 
not devoid of an 
amusing and charac- 
teristic element of 
- sensitive self-con- 
sciousness. He lin- 
gers over genealogies, 
recalls his childhood, 
makes us the compan- 
ion of his successes 


From The Digressions of V and _ failures, his 
frankness and his 
reserves. By way of 


the place of his birth, New York, we pass 
through experiences in Cuba, where he spent 
much of his childhood, to Boston, Paris, Flor- 
ence, New York again, and the Federal army 
during the war, to the present and a dating 
of the ‘“digressions” from the Island of 
Capri. The trails of friendship, anecdote 
and art relations continually cross and Mr. 
Vedde slips from one to another with the 
ease of a man who feels himself everywhere 
at home. Hverywhere we come upon traces 
of his work and room is made for reproduc- 
tions of his paintings and drawings. One 
of the Rubaiyat illustrations is given and 
the pictures we are most familiar with in 
the Boston Museum, The Lair of the Sea 
Serpent, the Listener at the Sphinx, the 
head of Lazarus. But there are many stud- 
ies of landscape and some figure pieces 
which will be new to most readers. 

The note of self-criticism and the will to 
be gay at his own expense runs through the 
full catalogue of sales at the end of the text. 
Well-known men and women flit across the 
pages, each characterized affectionately or 
humorously. Altogether it is a very human 
and individual story, one of whose chief 
charms is that it makes us so well ac- 
quainted with the author and artist. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously he has pictured 
himself. His revelations and his hidings 
alike contribute to this acquaintance. 
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A Thanksgiving Testimony Meeting 
Fifteen Men and Women Tell Why They are Thankful 
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Believing that one of the best features of a Thanksgiving number would be some straight-from-the-heart words concerning 
reasons for personal gratitude, The Congregationalist' and Christian World asked a number of persons, in various parts of the 
country, to respond to the question: ‘“‘ Why are you thankful?” Each was given the liberty to speak from whatever point of 
view appealed most to him or her, that of an American citizen, a worker in the world, a member of the church, a believer in the 
coming kingdom of peace and goodwill, among men. Their replies appear herewith, and in behalf of its large family of readers, 
The Congregationalist thanks these college presidents and professors, ministers, social workers and other persons identified with 
the various enterprises bearing on the public welfare, for their frank and cheering replies. 

L. CLARK SEELYE 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, JR. 
VIVIAN B. SMALL 


WILLIAM PICKENS 
EVERETT E. SLOSSON 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
CHARLES F. THWING 

EDWIN D. MEAD 

FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


NEWTON M. HALL 

AUGUSTUS F, BEARD 

JULIA H. GULLIVER 

GEORGE W. COLEMAN 

ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL 

* 

for which I am personally the most thankful is that through 
the life, character and teachings of Jesus Christ I am_per- 
suaded that man is God’s child and that it is possible for man 
as man to lead an eternal life of spiritual union with God such 
as Jesus himself lived. This thought of the divine sonship 
of humanity means more to me by way of comfort, satisfaction 
and inspiration than any other single thing in the world. 


For Evidences of Advancing Righteousness 


As a citizen, I am thankful for the rapid growth of civic 
righteousness that I have witnessed during my lifetime. In my 
boyhood there seemed no probability that human slavery would 
cease in the United States. During the nineteenth century not 
only was that curse removed from the nation long before the end 
of the century, but the bitter hatred which it engendered between 
the North and the South disappeared with the same astonishing 
swiftness. 

In recent years we have seen higher moral standards advocated 
and enforced by the dominant political parties. There has been 
a clearer recognition of the duty of public officials to administer 
their office, not for private 
plunder, but for the public 
weal. More stringent laws 
have been enacted to prevent 
unrighteous gain by corpora- 
tions and by individuals. 

The. unprecedented’ en- 
dowments of many benefi- 
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New Haven, Ct. 


For the Better Self 


For the ideals of life and 
service which invite us to 
endless pursuit and make 
us restless and troubled un- 
til we heed their eall, for 


For Being Black 


I cannot answer in 200 words: I could not answer in 2,000 
words. And yet I might indicate the answer in a single word: 
I am thankful that I am one of the LOWLY. That being one of 
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cent charities show how the 
rich feel more frequently 
than ever before the obliga- 
tion to use their wealth to 
help the destitute. 

A similar quickening of 
the moral consciousness has 
been experienced in other 
lands during the same pe- 
riod. In Russia the serfs 
have been freed, in Africa 


the lowly I have the gracious opportunity of interested struggle 
if I would rise even a little way. That I was not born on the 
top of the hill, but must climb. That I have at least a chance to 
learn the whole way of life, in that the whole way is before me. 
I thank God that I can have an enlightened sympathy for the 
lowly, and a faith in the friends of the lowly. That my own ea- 
perience of the goodness of the men who are up, forbids me to 
say or think that all men are selfish and sordid. Nay, more, that 
I am learning to look at the worst deeds of my fellowman as sad 
mistakes rather than monstrous meannesses—and that im conse- 
quence I hate no man. Pity is more reasonable than hate. 


the resolute step, the eager 
look, and the cheering word 
and the helping hand of the 
comrade in the quest, for 
the joy of strength ever re- 
newed, for the courage that 
is born of the hard task, 
and for the opportunity 
that follows in the train of 
forbidding duty, for the 
glad expectation of victory 


the slave trade has been ef- I thank Heaven that I have been born into a great country, after victory and for the 
fectually stopped. Constitu- where there are great rivers to cross and great mountains to better self that takes us out 
tional government is every- climb—great fights to fight and great problems to solve. from the shadow of regret 


where fast taking the place 
of autocratic despotism, and 
even the nations of the Ori- 
ent are vieing with those of 
the Occident in introducing 


it has seemed most powerful. 

The establishment of 
The Hague . Tribunal, the 
promulgation of  interna- 
tional laws; the frequent set- 
tlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration instead 
of by brute force; these are 
encouraging signs that the 
wicked waste of men and 
money in armies and navies 


will soon be lessened and will ultimately cease. 
tional evidences of the Sovereign Power that makes for righteous- 


White reader, I am glad that I am black and that you are 
white—and that you and I must live in the same country, with the 
same laws, the same language and the same religion. In that rare 
miature of sameness and difference, of unity and variety, you and 
I have the most enviable opportunity of all history to help the 


measure of our difference is the measure of our opportunity. If 


both were white or both were black—“if ye love them which love 
you—then our opportunity for reaching towards God would not 
be better than that of a thousand monochromic civilizations of 


the dead Past. With all our heart thank God that you and I 
have the peculiar privilege to justify the ways of God to man! 


Talladega, Ala. 


For these addi- 


ness in the earth, I thank God and take courage. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Painesville, O. 


and the darkness of bitter 
memory, let us be thankful. 
For health and for illness 
that teaches the worth of 
health, for friends made and 


Yi or noe en sie providence of God in establishing the fact of the brotherhood of friends kept and for enemies ‘ 
BR NR Na ee a gh man. It is better that you are white and that I am black. The that show us what friend 
successfully resisted where means, for books from the 


master spirits and for the 
power to think our own 
thoughts, let us render grat- 
itude to the giver of all 
gifts. That each day brings 
its blessings, that each even- 
ing tells of failure and dis- 
aster that might have been 
but were not, that with the 
gain of today we may win 
more tomorrow and from its 


losses learn greater diligence, let us give thanks and praise to the 
Power that guides all our days as they come and go. 
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For the: Fact that Man is God’s Child 


I am thankful for a great many things. I live in a land 
of freedom, the nation is at peace with the world, education, 
good government and the cause of true democracy are increas- 


ing. These are causes for profound gratitude, but the thing view and a greater heart’s content. The number of books pub- 
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For the Raising of Men’s Eyes from the Ground 


There has a change come over the spirit of our dreams. 
Where once blank agnosticism and unreflecting science held sway 
there is now manifest a desire for a deeper thought, a wider 
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lished on philosophy and religion is rising year by year, and not 
infrequently one of them breaks the monopoly of fiction in the 
list of the best sellers, 

Professors of philosophy in our universities again see crowds 
of eager young faces before them. In Germany Eucken, Nobel 
prize man, is fervently preaching the spiritual life to hundreds 
of thousands of readers. In France, Bergson, a prophet of the 
race of prophets, shows how feeble are the bonds of mechanism 
which have bound down the thoughts of a generation. In Amer- 
ica James has brought back Christian evidence, from the pal- 
impsest and the syllogism, to its primary basis, religious expe- 
rience. 

Christianity is being again subjected to the pragmatic test, 
the test to which its Founder always appealed when men asked 
him for proof that his doctrine was of God and not of himself. 
And some of our ministers are beginning to wonder if they 
have not made a mistake in cutting out theology altogether and 
serving us for so long with boneless sermons, stewed in cream. 
For all of which let us be thankful. 


New York City. Ca yuan Meise & 


For Happy Memories and Present Blessings 


I am thankful that I am alive in this beautiful world and 
am conscious of its beauty; that I hope I love its Creator ; 
that I have. had a long life full of great blessings and happy 
memories; that I have a home and family and friends to join 
me in Thanksgiving, and that my trust in God and his purposes 
gives me a cheerful outlook on the universe. 
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For the Social Conception of the Kingdom of God 


I have many reasons for devout gratitude to God: health, fair 
external comforts, work which I enjoy, a happy home, etc. But 
now that I search my mind for the things that give me a real 
thrill of thankfulness whenever my mind touches them, I think 
they are mostly comprised in three things. 

First, I am grateful to God that years ago he set my religious 
and intellectual nature free, and that consequently I am now living 
in a world that grows larger and nobler every year, and that I 
can look God’s facts in the face without fear or double-dealing. 

Second, I am grateful that in early manhood God gave me the 
social conception of the Kingdom of God on earth and therewith 
drew me into his struggle for the religious\and social emancipation 
of the people. That has in the long run filled my life with such 
splendid tasks and gives me such satisfaction in the retrospect 
that I humbly thank God for offering me such a chance for a life. 

Third, I have an amazed sense of a great and growing world 
of love about me. So many people love me, and they love me so 
vastly more than I ever deserved at their hands, that I can only 
accept it as a mystery and a beautiful gift of God. 


For Life in the New World 


The question may represent either the reasons for the spirit 
vt thankfulness as a principle of life, or the causes which one 
feels in one’s self promoting thankfulness. If the first appli- 
cation be made, the answer lies, I think, in the general truth 
that life is good, or, that life is best. Optimism represents the 
answer. If the second application be made, the answer to be 
given is, to my present thought, first, that one lives in America, 
The more one sees of the Near Hast or of the Far Hast, or of 
Westérn Hurope, the more thoroughly he is convinced that the 
Old World is old and that the New World is new. The Old 
World awakens gratitude and a sense of commiseration, too, 
upon the smallness of achievement. The New World quickens 
enthusiasm for service. The New W rid represents the future. 
With the fact of residence in America is, secondly, to be united 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


the element that one is a worker. 


in the New World and to be a do-nothing is 
To be a worker under these new-world conditions 
is normal and necessary. If one wish for leisure, let him’ seek 
‘it in the old world of achievements already made. “The glory 
of the imperfect,’ of the new, arouses all: one’s energies for 
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To live 
anomolous. 


Cleveland, O. 
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For a Place in the Ranks of God’s People ~ 


I am thankful that God has “elected”? me to a happy home, 
with the inspiration and re-enforcement of love and co-operation 
always surrounding~me; that he has given me a great host of 
friends, among the noblest men and women in the world, whose 
companionship is a perpetual refreshment and support and perpet- 
ually sets the highest standard of service; and that my life has 
been so ordered that I have been preserved from loving wrong and 
kept in the ranks of “God’s people.” I am thankful for a deep 
sense of the fact that these high blessings are mainly sheer good 
fortune, earned by me in no more complete or real way than they 
have been deserved by a hundred others touching elbows. with me 
who—by merest accidents of origin, training or opportunity—lack 
the blessings, and that, seeing this, I am never without concern 
for the betterment of social conditions or without resolve to be 
kept a creditor in a world where I am so great a debtor. 

I am thankful that my life is set in the city, in the common- 
wealth and in the nation of which I am a citizen; for, with con- 
siderable experience of the world, I feel that nowhere else are there 
more means of grace or better opportunities and instruments of 
service. I am thankful that city, commonwealth and nation are 
all at this hour throbbing with endeavor to make themselves 
worthier of their foundation and their vocation; and I am thank- 
ful that they are conspicuous centers, among cities, states and 
of the command’ng movement, never so potent nor so 
promising as now, to supplant war by law and organize the 
politics of the world into some decent conformity to the religion 
we profess. 


Oe DD Ye ee 


Boston, Mass. 


For a Wiser, Better, Pleasanter World 


I am thankful— 

Because, in spite of the spring floods and the summer’s 
droughts the farms of our country have still produced so much 
that nobody need go hungry ; 

Because, though the storms of partisan strife at times make 
hard sailing for our Ship of State, her ballast of Yankee common 
sense keeps her keel even and brings her prow up again after 
every dive; 

Because war, pestilence and earthquake, while coming near 
enough to stir our humane instincts for the aid of others, have 
passed our own country by; 

Because mankind, having already laid bare the secrets of the 
earth and put the waters beneath under contribution, has this 
year made a victorious assault upon the ramparts of the upper 
air ; 

Because, in contempt of the dismal erapnecis of the pessimist 
and the hoarse protests of the chronic scold, the world is contin- 
ually growing wiser, better, more beautiful and pleasanter to live 
in; 

Because in these later days the pride of wealth is no longer 
the selfish satisfaction of accumulating, but the joy of sharing so 
as to bring the greatest benefit to the greatest number ; 

Because so much of the good old spirit of thanksgiving sur- 
vives in th hearts of the people, as to warrant The Congregation- 
alist in gathering this harvest of whys and wherefores. 


Lege. 


For a Resourceful Republic 


I am thankful for the spirit of hopefulness and courage which 
is still the dominant note of our national life. We have made 
grave mistakes, many of the dragon’s brood of evil remain un- 
slain. There are few of us, however, who do not have confidence 
that the future will bring victory. We may not know exactly 
how nor when, but we are certain that the resources of the re- 
public, in manhood and womanhood, working through love and 
faith and sacrifice, will be adequate to any demand which can be 
made upon them. 

I am thankful for all signs which point to the coming triumph ; 
for the increasing sense of civic righteousness, for the growing 
consciousness of brotherhood among men of all ranks and all 
creeds, for the sensitiveness to evil conditions in politics and the 
determination to promote the cause of good government reguz -dless 
of party, for the disposition on the part of the church to devote 
less time to morbid introspection and more to the promotion of 
our aggressive spirituality. 

I am thankful that we are thus fulfilling the spirit of Jesus 
when he said, “In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 


Youtan/ Marshale Katt 


Washington, D. C. 


Springfield. Mass. 
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For the Advancing Day of the Lord 


It is good to be alive now and to see the movements of the 
world towards the Kingdom of God. Life is broader and every- 
where there is more of it. A world-wide communication is 
hastening a world-wide civilization. This in turn is breaking 
down the barriers between peoples and bringing in the day 
when men shall learn war no more. JI’ am thankful for a clear 
vision of the world’s peace and for the reasonable faith in its 
no distant realization; thankful that the shackles are falling 
in many lands from bodies and minds and souls; thankful for 
the steady gain of man. 

I am thankful for the growing brotherhood of man; for 
the faith and fidelity of the good above and over the errors, 
wrongs and obstructions which drift along with the currents 
of life; thankful not only that, by the grace of God, a greater 
and finer America is well on the way, but also that the day of 
our Lord is surely advancing in the whole world. I would 
rather be here in this present time and be glad for this, with 
my turkey on Thanksgiving Day, 1910, than to have come over 
in the Mayflower and to have had a front seat in the original 
- eelebration with the Pilgrim fathers. 


New York City. 


age he 
For the Moral Grip of the Age 


Because of the tremendous moral grip of the age, as shown in 
the fact that the most popular magazines are those that ring with 
sober, well-authenticated protests against unrighteousness in all 
its forms, and in the fact that great audiences are held night after 
night by plays, the very pith and marrow of which is to set forth 
the horror of vice and the beauty of holiness, so that he who runs 
may read. 

I am thankful (more specifically) that while the womanly 
graces among the best of our young women are ever growing more 
exquisite, a masculine sense of honor is also evolving itself—“steel- 


true and blade-straight.”’ 
Junin H, Lone 


For the Joy of Watching Folks 


I am deeply thankful that I am alive. It is a joy to look the 
world—the whole world—in the face, through the public prints, 
every morning and again every evening just to see what the folks 
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everywhere have been doing through the last twelve hours. 

Somehow I feel as though I knew personally all these people 
we are constantly reading about, and then there are always some 
new characters arriving on the scene. This drama of daily life, 
if you keep in the thick of it yourself, is more entrancing than 
that seen on any artificial stage. It is the one perennial satisfac- 
tion that makes me want to live forever—the interesting things 
my fellowman is continually doing. | 

Among the other “fifty-seven varieties’ of thankfulness that 
are mine, the next that comes to the surface is the great delight 
I have not only in watching the yeast rise in the religious loaf of 
our times, but also in taking a hand myself in the making of the 
mixture here and there. It warms the cockles of my heart to con- 
trast the situation in the churches today with that of say five 
years ago. The yeast is rising, the light is breaking, the shell is 
cracking; characterize it as you please, a new era is being ushered 
in, so much brighter, so much stronger, so much sounder, so much 
more lovely altogether, that I feel like tossing up my hat and 
shouting for joy—until the next cloud comes along and dims my 


sight a bit. 


For Christian Men the Country Over 


Last Saturday with other members of the American Purity 
Federation, we finished a journey of about 7,000 miles. We were 
preaching against vice, and for a clean life for individuals and 
the community. We feel encouraged in finding in all of these 
places earnest Christian men and women, boys and girls; and 
we believe that the great hope of the Republic is in the old gospel 
of Jesus. 

I have been interested in the city of Chicago for over forty 
years, and over twenty years in a conflict in Hyde Park (a ter- 
ritory within the city limits of Chicago comprising a little over 
one-fourth of the total area) and the great power that has helped 
me has been the prayer of my little boy, who died in 1888, “God 
bless the little boys, God bless the big boys, God bless the ladies,” 
and the prayer of our Master, “Lead us not into temptation,” be- 
lieving that if we could keep out three or four hundred saloons 
from a territory where there was not one we were helping to 
carry out those prayers. There is every encouragement for one 
who follows close to the Master and I am thankful for the way 
in which he has led me. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Jil. 


The Buffalo Y. M. C. A. has just opened 
a men’s hotel of nearly 300 rooms and cost- 
ing $225,000. 


To have sent 100 men into the ministry is 
the proud boast of a Lutheran church or- 
ganized in York, Pa., 1733. 


Russia has its third peace society in the 
recent organization at Kieff. Moscow and 
St. Petersburg have known them for about 
two years. 


Inasmuch as five W. C. T, U. women are 
members of the constitutional convention in 
New Mexico, we may expect some straight 
talk on the prohibition enactments. 


Another merger in Presbyterian journalism 
is reported in the union of the Presbyterian 
Advance and the Presbyterian Herald, the 
former published in Nashville, Tenn., for 
Cumberland. Presbyterians and the latter in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Y. M. ©. A. committee in Burlington 
County, New Jersey, have presented their 
county secretary with an automobile. He is 
pursuing a rather unusual work in training 
up new leadership in rural communities and 
frequently spends entire evenings in a needy 
section. 


The strong objections made from time to 
time against Chinese Sunday schools whose 
teachers are young American girls. will not 
hold against schools for Chinamen to be 


Christian News 


held on Sunday in New York with Chinese 
students in the University as teachers. Chi- 
nese merchants have contributed $750 to 
equip a classroom for one of these students 
at Columbia. A Chinese students’ club is 
to organize a company of Boy Scouts among 
the boys of the Chinatown district of the 
city. 

Last week a large meeting of the ministers 
of New York was held in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church. It was called to consider 
the question of a permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration, and resolutions were 
offered in favor of such a body sitting at 
The Hague. Dr. C. E. Jefferson and Dr. 
H. A. Stimson were among the speakers. 

America’s first missionary exposition, The 
World in Boston, is to profit by the pres- 
ence of experienced English participants in 
its presentation of the Pageant of Light and 
Darkness. Mr. G. Pickett and Mr. W. B. 
Annesly of London who were in charge of 
the pageant there will supervise the great 
scenic production in Boston next spring. 
Mrs. Annesly will take a mezzo-soprano part 
and Mr. H. Gurney of Philadelphia, who 
sang the tenor parts in the London pageant, 
has been re-engaged for the leading réle. 


A prominent Presbyterian pastor, recently 
installed in Toledo, arranged an unusually 
helpful ‘‘retreat’”’ for the members of the 
local presbytery preceding his installation. 
Special themes were presented by local pas- 


tors of other denominations, inducing and 
expressing a cordial fellowship, and by Drs. 
Robinson of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Boyd of Detroit and Bradt of Chicago. 
The themes centered about the pastor’s work, 
his prayer life, his use of the Bible, his 
service in the Sunday school and in the 
homes of his people, in his pulpit and as an 
evangelist. The installation services came 
as an impressive climax to the day’s frater- 
nity and self-examination. 


Cremation is making steady progress in 
Europe, in some countries faster than in 
ours. Germany has twenty crematories. to 
our thirteen. Over 23,000 bodies have been 
cremated there, as compared with 8,121 in 
England and Scotland. In Switzerland, 
where there are five crematories, the number 
of cremat’ons is proportionately several 
times as many as in Great Britain. Over 
94,000 bodies have been cremated in Paris 
during the last twenty years. The Roman 
Catholic Church strongly opposes this dis- 
position of dead bodies. ‘There is also a 
strong latent feeling against it in Protestant 
churches, as there is against other sanitary 
reforms, such as the use of individual cups 
in the Lord’s Supper. But increasing intel- 
ligence fosters the conviction that care for 
physical health is required for the health of 
the soul, and cemeteries, at any rate in the 
neighborhood of large cities, are a menace 
to public health, 
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The Un-Uplifted 


On a Certain Condescension in City 


We are plain folk at Woodard’s Branch, 
and we do not appreciate our summer vis- 
itors. Against their civilizing influence we 
stiffen our necks. ‘Their coaching parades, 
their golf, their bridge parties arouse in us 
the same withering, silent disdain with 
which we yoted down their proposition to 
rechristen our village Belleview. In the 
season, to be sure, we do make some con- 
cessions to their finicky notions. It pays 
us to do so. They are wealthy, helpless, ig- 
norant of the valu2 of money, while we are 
the reverse of all this. But we do not feel 
at home in the livery of servitude, and we 
do not flaunt ourselves in it. On any Au- 
gust afternoon one can stand in front of 
the post office and watch varnished equip- 
ages, silver-mounted harnesses, footmen, 
butlers, lady’s maids, valets, gilded youths 
and bediamonded matrons pass by, but he 
will watch long without seeing a native of 
the township. From June to September 
the children of the soil are in hiding. 


THE NATIVES REAPPEAR 


Time passes, the air becomes clear and 
refreshing, the mountains blaze with crim- 
son and old gold. The country grows beau- 
tiful once more and the city people hurry 
off to town. Then almost at once sagging, 
mud-speckled buckboards begin to rattle 
along the street. Lean mountaineers with 
skins like tanned leather swarm into the 
“General Store’ talking local politics, while 
their women-folk volubly exchange butter 
and eggs for canned goods. Another inva- 
sion of the Goths is over, and with a sigh, 
not of resignation—far from it—of relief, 
we aborigines revert to overalls and ging- 
ham aprons and the life of the village begins 
again. 

THE SYMPATHETIC LADY 


Actually we have a life of our own! This 
is a truth incomprehensible to our summer 
visitors. When they consider our winter 
existence at all, it is to offer us sympathy. 
There is one kind lady whose conscience is 
always pricking her to reproach herself and 
her set for deserting us just when our need 
of companionship is keenest, for leaving us 
unsupported to endure the long, dark, cold 
season, reminded by the forlorn and un- 
lighted windows of the summer cottages 
that their owners are far away in the bright 
gayety of the great city. 

Many a time have I explained to her as 
_ gently as I could phrase it (biting my lips 
as I thought of the riotous rejoicing with 
which our village celebrates the yearly 
“flitting’”) that the happiness of Woodard’s 
Branch does not depend on her sophisticated 
clique; that we are not idle rich to fall sick 
with ennui; that we have meals to get, fires 
to keep up, stock to care for; and more than 
this, that our lives are full to overflowing 
with pleasures. But she never heeds my 
words. She says she knows we must suffer, 
and that it is fine of me to speak so bravely 
about it. 
- his sort of treatment is exasperating, 
but it is also tonic. By it we are reminded 
that we on our side have scanty evidence 
for our established conviction that the exist- 
ence of the cottagers is empty and frivolous. 
It forces us to remember that condescension 
is almost always based on imperfect under- 
standing, a truism from which we have as 
much to learn as they. But if the lack of 
comprehension is mutual there seems to be 
a certain distinction between the two parties 
which makes our errors demand contradic- 


By John R. Fisher 


tion rather less than those of our visitors. 
We are tongue-tied while they are fluent; 
their views pass current in the big world 
while ours are shut in by mountain walls; 
and (to drop this mask of impartiality) we 
cannot help believing that our opinions have 
a little foundation, whereas theirs have none 
at all. 
AN AVERAGE LOT 


Understand, we do not claim much for 
ourselves. The average. citizen of Woed- 
ard’s Branch is neither an Arcadian shep- 
herd nor the quaint-spoken, gentle-hearted 
old philosopher of the literary New Hngland’s 
Pastoral. Our average citizen is remark- 
ably like the average citizen anywhere in 
America. Emphatically he is not the man 
with the hoe! 

Ours is no fat, alluvial land to draw us 
into the soul-destroying race for riches. 
With labor, foresight, frugality, we know 
that we can earn a living from our rock- 
ribbed acres, but for more than that we 
doubt their possibilities; and so we hold 
out from the working year a little leisure 
for ourselves, and fill those months in which 
we are let alone to do whatever we like 
with a succession of holidays, celebrations, 
amusements, sports, for missing which we 
cannot but profoundly pity the cosmopoli- 
tans of the earth. 


DEER WEEK 


Late in Indian summer comes a morning 
when the men, even the store-keeper and 
the post-master have vanished from the vil- 
lage street, and when the faces of the few 
bent, rheumaticky grandfathers who remain 
wear an expectant hearkening look. This 
is the beginning of Deer Week. For six 
glorious days the men of the village tramp 
the mountain, watch long vigils beside deer 
runs saved only by buck fever from slaugh- 
tering cautiously-moving neighbors, labori- 
ously follow faint trails up steep ascents in 
and out of fallen trunks, ignore fatigue, and 
risk lumbago, all for the sake of bringing 
home venison enough for their wives to fry 
greasily in lard when the whole village 
gathers for the celebration supper on the 
last night of the hunting season. 

That is hardly fair to the cooks. They 
do better with recipes that have come down 
through the generations. Thanksgiving is 
their day of triumph. Then they experi- 
ence the artist’s joy of successful creation. 
To the effete, temperate city dweller the 
bounty of the Pilgrim fathers has shrunk 
to the merest myth, kept alive only by car- 
toons in the illustrated papers, representing 
(so they appear to him) gross, prodigious 
repasts; but with us a Feast-day is still 
literally a feast day. 


THANKSGIVING AND THE SNOW 


We sit down with our children, our 
fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, nieces and cousins of every 
calculable degree. The long tables are piled 
high w'th turkey, oysters, squash, potatoes, 
biscuit, Johnny cake, rolls, brown bread, 
pickles, preserves. Five kinds of pie are 
served. We do not forget that the day had 
its origin in the hearty seventeenth century. 
When the rattle of the knives and forks 
ceases every plate is empty and we are 
ready for ice cream and cake. 

After that comes the snow; not, as poor 
city people know it, a mixture of slush and 
mud, but a thick, clean blanket, laid for at 
least a hundred days over all the world. 
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Visitors 


Snow means delight for the little boys and 
for the big bcys as well. The Head-Select- 
man has been known to snowball a Justice 
of the Peace in the enthusiasm of the first 
fall. Snow means the glorious excitement 
of lumbering. Snow means “sleigh riding” 
in the moonlight over hard-packed roads. 
Snow means best of all bob-sledding down 
Saunders’ Hill. Men, women, old folk, 
school children, all rush for places on the 
long plank. That is living! Two miles with 
four sharp turns and at the bottom a sud- 
den drop which never fails to shake a scream 
out of the most blasé. 


THE WINTER HOLIDAYS 


Christmas is primarily the children’s day, 
but we older folk have to take hands in the 
circle and help in the singing while they 
play “Wly Away” and “King Willyum was 
King Jameses son.” 

In the town hall from time to time the 
younger set give dances which, on New 
Year’s Eve and Washington’s Birthday 
reach the dignity ef masquerade balls; and 
in the fag end of winter when the snow is 
all gone and the spring farm-work not yet 
commenced, the Woodard’s Branch Dramatic 
Society presents its yearly offering. The 
town-hall stage is tiny and its scenery lim- 
ited, but the range of dramatic literature 
we have been through is surprising. Once 
a returned normal school graduate drilled 
us in what was probably the most remark- 
able performance of the Merchant of Venice 
ever produced; and once, but only once, for 
the rehearsals were exhausting, we achieved 
a real musical comedy with vandeville spe- 
cialties. 

THE CHURCH 


To supply more elevated aspirations there 
is the Woman’s Progressive Club. For 
other tastes, the Ladies’ Auxiliary with all 
the other activities which are grouped 
around the church. I wonder if any mere 
nomadic city-dweller can understand what 
our church is to us—how much of our every- 
day life it fills—how the constant weekly 
meetings cement our little congregation—a 
congregation of all our village? How much 
more than our every-day life it fills! These 
are the very pews in which our fathers and 
grandfathers worshiped. Here we bow 
our heads as they bowed theirs before us. 
Here is brought home to us the solidarity 
of the generations joined in an enduring 
effort for righteousness. 

And after service when we walk soberly 
along the aisle, considering (let us hope) 
how to make our actual performance a little 
more what it should be, and step out into 
the fresh, quiet, beautiful world; then there 
is brought home to us the wider realization 
of the kinship of the Universe, and we come 
nearer to understanding Coleridge’s Hymn 
Before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni. 

No, when the dear sympathetic ladies ask 
us if the loneliness and isolation of the win- 
ter are not terrible we cannot, as we value 
our self-respect, gratify them by assenting. 
But generally city people don’t trouble to 
ask, and when we try to tell them about our 
daily life, about our work which we find so 
interesting, our experiments in soil-fertility, 
in plant-breeding, the woman’s cooking and 
child-rearing, they shake their heads. 
“Just as we thought!’ they murmer, “Bur- 
ied in toil and materialism.” 


It is well to be useful, but don’t let people 
use you.—The Melting Pot. 
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Last Scenes in Our Lord’s Life 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


IV. In the Court AG the Jews 


This lesson and the next are parts of the 
same scene. Describe the surroundings, 
keeping both lessons in mind. The place 
was the official residence of the high priest, 
Caiaphas (Matt. 26: 57). The Sanhedrin 
were assembling there. At the Passover, a 
season when the city was crowded with 
visitors, with the added anxiety caused by 
the excitement about Jesus, the supreme 
council of the Jews would be ready to con- 
yene at short notice, and probably were 
summoned as soon as arrangements had been 
made for his arrest. Consider these points 
in the trial: 

1. The search for evidence against Jesus. 
Recall preyious lessons in which the hostility 
of the rulers had ripened into a determina- 
tion to kill him (Matt. 12: 24; 15: 12-14; 
20: 17-19; 21: 45, 46; 23: 1 ff; 26: 3-5). 
They were not now seeking to find whether 
or not he was a guilty man, for they had 
already passed sentence on him. They were 
seeking to find evidence that would convict 
him before the Roman Court. Mark’s state- 
ment (chap. 14: 55) is more correct than 
that of Matthew (26: 59). It is going too 
far to say that the priests sought false wit- 
nesses. No doubt they would rather have 
had true witnesses, and they believed that 
evidence existed that Jesus was an enemy to 
the Jewish state, if the evidence could be 
found. But if they could do no better, they 
were willing to use false witnesses, and 
many. of them offered their services (v. 60). 
Why did they not bring forward Judas? 

2. The charge by two witnesses. That 
was the smallest number whose agreeing tes- 
timony could convict of capital crime (Deut. 
17: 6; 19: 15). The charge brought by 
these two,was that Jesus had threatened to 
destroy the temple. What he actually had 
said is reported by John (chap. 2: 18-21). 
“He spake of the temple of his body.” The 
statement of Matthew (v. 61), does not 
agree with that of Mark (14: 58). At any 
rate the testimony of these two witnesses 
failed (Mark 14: 59). 

38. The testimony of Jesus concerning 
himself. Then Caiaphas, grown more anx- 
ious lest Jesus should escape through want 
of testimony of treason, solemnly challenged 
him. First, he asked what answer the pris- 
oner had to make to the charge preferred. 
But as this charge had failed, silence was a 
sufficient answer. Caiaphas was exasper- 
ated by the silence. Then he put Jesus on 
oath and demanded that he should say 
whether or not he claimed to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God. Not all the Jews held that 
the Messiah would come as the Son of God. 
But Caiaphas seems to have held that, as 
Nathanael did (John 1: 49). At any rate 
a declaration by Jesus that he was the Son 
of God would establish the charge of blas- 
phemy against him. He made the declara- 
tion unhesitatingly (Mark 14: 62). He had 
acknowledged this before his disciples pri- 
vately (Matt. 16: 16, 17, 20), when Peter 
had confessed it. If he had denied it now or 
had avoided a direct answer, we should not 
much blame Peter for his denial, which we 
are to study in the next lesson. But in the 
presence of that disciple he claimed all that 
and more. He declared that a manifestation 
would be made to them of his sonship at the 
‘right hand of Power, which he used as the 
divine name (v. 64). 

4. Thecondemnation by the priests. The 
_ high priest led in pronouncing sentence, not 
- in words but in act (v. 65). He was not 
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.Nov. 27. The Trial of Jesus. Matt. 26: 
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allowed to express his own sorrows by the 
Oriental custom of expressing grief (Lev. 
21: 10). This fact made the more emphatic 
the manifestation of his horror at what 
seemed to him the blasphemy against God 
uttered by Jesus. You need not assume that 
Caiaphas was not genuinely shocked (Lev. 
24: 16), although the means he was taking 
to bring about the death of Jesus he must 
have known were despicable. That condi- 
tion is not unusual in human experience. 

Caiaphas was of course greatly relieved 
by the declaration that horrified him. For 
it made the way easy for him to accomplish 
what he was seeking. The Sanhedrin as a 
body pronounced on him the sentence of 
death (vy. 66), though they could carry’ it 
out only with the approval of the Roman 
court. 

5. The insults of his captors. It appears 
that the police officers who had arrested 
Jesus now saw themselves free to heap abuse 
on him (Luke 22: 63-65). We are justified 
in concluding that members of the Jewish 
court joined with them. It was not unusual 
for high officials to descend to such treat- 
ment of those accused before them (Acts 
23: 3). These final words (vs. 67, 68), 
show the degradation of his prosecutors to 
be complete, while the humiliation of Jesus 
at the hands of his people and of the priests 
who ministered at the altar of God was ex- 
tended to the uttermost. 


Wayside Mercies 


A wayside mercy is that which lies on 

the edge or just to one side of life’s pathway. 

It is too far from the beaten path, too 
commonplace and inconspicuous to be in- 
cluded within the range of man’s customary 
thoughts and activities. Though this be 
true, yet are there great gains to the soul in 
laying hold of these mercies by the wayside. 

I.— Wayside Mercies in Nature. 

“For nature comes sometimes 

And says, ‘I am ambassador for God.’ 


Harth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes.”’ 

—Mrs. Browning. 

(1) For Soul Renewal. 

“He withdrew himself in the deserts.”— 
Luke 5: 16. 

Jesus was ever responsive. to Nature’s 
call. Where others heeded not this call, 
but held themselves within the rigid limits 
of a conventional religious routine, he went 
outside these limits and gathered unto his 
soul the rest-giving and soothing mercies of 
the wayside. ! 

(2) For Spiritual Quickening. 

“Consider the lilies of the field.””—Matt. 
28: 

The majority of people are not in the 
habit of considering the lilies of the field. 
These lie too much outside and on the edge 
of their ordinary paths. But for a man, 
with mind unagitated and rightly poised, it 
is not possible to walk across so much as a 
rood of the natural earth without receiving 
strength and hope from some stone, flower, 
leaf or sound, nor without a sense of dew 
falling upon him out of the sky. Ruskin in 
his “Modern Painters” shows us what lessons 
are taught by nature’s inconspicuous, way- 
side creatures. 

The careless, sordid or selfish soul is un- 
able to realize+the worth of nature’s way- 
side mercies. Their commonplaceness dis- 
guises them, but to him whose heart is sensi- 
tive to the spirit of nature and of nature’s 
God everything lying alongside the beaten 
path becomes precious and piquant. 
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Il.—Wayside Mercies in Human Hapert 


-ence, 


(1) For Transforming life—John 4. 

Jacob’s well the symbol of dull drudg- 
ery to the Samaritan woman became through 
Jesus a veritable wayside shrine. Then and 
ever after it spoke to her of God’s tenderest 
mercies. 

(2) For Enlightening the Mind.—<Acts 8. 

Had the eunuch resented Philip’s wayside 
appeal as a bold piece of impertinence the 
blessing intended for his soul would never 
have been realized. As it was, the voice of 
Philip become a most precious wayside 
mercy. 

It brought light and life to the eunuch’s 
perplexed manhood. 

(3) In Removing Hopelessness.—Luke 24. 

Jesus’ presence touching the margin of 
the sorrowing disciples’ pathway became a 
wondrous mercy. Showing themselves open- 
hearted to his teachings and reverent and 
generous to his presence the treasure of his 
love were abundantly revealed. 

“Henceforth to thee, my soul, there will be 
nothing common or, unclean; all seeming 
trifles will be possible wayside shrines. 
Thou wilt uncover thy head before the com- 
monplace; thou wilt bow reverently in the 
presence of the passing hour. Every village 
will be a possible Bethlehem; every feast 
will be a possible Bethany; every pool will 
be a possible Bethesda and every stranger 
a possible. Philip. Walk solemnly on the 
road to Hmmaus; who knows but that the 
unknown one may be thy life’s revealer! 
Tread softly the way through despised Sa- 
maria; who knows but that the Lord is 
resting on the well. Move seriously through 
the prosaic duties of Nazareth; who knows_ 
but at thy side the Christ may be working 
too! The doors that today seem to open 
only into the street may be found tomorrow 
to have opened into Paradise.’—Adapted 
from George Matheson. 3 

CHARLES LOVELAND MERRIAM. 


Prayer meeting topic for Noy. 20-26. 
Wayside Mercies. Ps. 17. Ps. 34. God’s 
daily loving kindnesses.° The wayside beauty 
of the world. The little calls to our thanks- 
giving. Deepening our sense of the worth 
of common blessings. God’s hand in con- 
temporary history. 


Baptist or Methodist 


The large company, gathered from far 
and near, sat or leaned on rock or root in 
this wide edifice fashioned by natural forces. 
The preacher poured out his heart, “draw- 
ing near’ “through Nature to Nature’s 
God” in the hush and shadow of the hour. 
After the breaking, i.e., closing, a group 
of men were earnestly discussing the ques- 
tion of the denomination to which the 
preacher belonged. The disputants were of 
different sects, and each seemed to desire 
to claim the preacher. One said, “I low ~ 
he’s er Babtist. He hed them ther logs er 
rollin in the water lak he war a Babtist.” 
A Methodist brother disagreed with this, 
and said, “I kin tell er Methodist as fur 
as I kin see, let lone hearin him talk. He’s 
er Methodist shore.” ‘Hol on now,’ said 
another Baptist; ‘“He’s shore er Hard- 
sheller, he worked fore-knowledge right 
through thet thar talk—hit stuck out 
et ther beginnin and hit stuck out et 
ther eend.” (The arguments were waxing 
warm when some one suggested that an 
appeal be made to the preacher’s guide to 
settle the question. The guide knew the 
preacher’s power would be increased as 
long as no one sect could claim him, so he 
said to the inquirer, “Hach one of yer pre- 
tends to know more about God then eeny © 
one, an ye all reads yer Bible, now if yer — 
caynt pick out yer man when yer see and 
hear him, I ain’t goin ter ‘tell yer.” And 
with this shot he walked away.—Berea 
Quarterly. 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Vhe steps taken by the National Council 
foward uniting our churches in closer fel- 
lowship are being carefully considered, not 
only by the members of the commission ap- 
pointed at the Council, but by a good many 
pastors and laymen as our correspondence 
shows. ‘The main impression received from 
these letters is that more united action is 
essential in order that our denomination 
may make itself felt as an aggressive Chris- 
tian force in our own country and through- 
out the world. Says one writer, “The great- 
est necessity for any of our national benevo- 
lent societies is not to secure the contribu- 
tion of a thousand or a million dollars from 
an individual, but to keep itself in clos- 
est harmony with the convictions of our 
churches, whose loyal support is worth more 
than any personal contributions.” 

A pastor of one of the largest churches in 
the Middle West, converted to the idea of 
the necessity of closer organization says, 
“Although I have come somewhat slowly to 
the position taken, I feel that it brings a 
new hope and purpose into all our life. Our 
greatest peril is not to be found in the de- 
parture from the methods of the past but 
in an inability to face the exigencies of to- 
day. I cannot for my part see that we sac- 
rifice anything vital to our liberty in giving 
our fellowship a more cogent form of ex- 
pression; nor that we imperil any vested 
interests or weaken administrative policies 
in adopting a plan whose simplicity and de- 
mocracy are beyond question and which 
gives the churches a direct voice in the ad- 
ministration of the interests dearests to 
them. I haye a deep conviction that our 
action will work to precisely the opposite 
result and will make for that larger effi- 
ciency which we have long sought to 


achieve.” 
* * 


* 


People’s Chureh, St. Paul, in the front 
rank of our churches in the Northwest, held 
its first service in a rented opera house less 
than twenty-five years ago. Its splendid edi- 
fice is a monument to the masterful leader- 
ship of its first and only pastor, Dr. S. G. 
Smith. But People’s Church has had in its 
membership from the first great laymen to 
support the preaching and policies of the 
minister, and among them none greater than 
Mr. John Ross Nicols. His passing came 
unexpectedly during the vacation season. 
For this reason the memorial service was 
delayed until recently. A part of the pas- 


tor’s tribute on that occasion is a picture_ 


of a kind of laymen whose increase is as 
much to be desired as an increase of great 
leaders in the ministry. We quote only 
that in the address which relates to what 
Mr. Nicols was to People’s Church. 

“The largest service rendered by our 
friend to his community was in his relation 
to this church. He profoundly held that the 
church is the fountain, God’s fountain, out 
of which flow the constant streams of social 
service and essential helpfulness. He was 
not only one of the largest contributors of 
money ; he was also one of the most faithful 
workers in the life of the church. As treas- 
urer of the board of trustees for twenty- 
three years, he collected and distributed the 
funds for the first and most of the funds for 
the second building. Others obtained the 
pledges, but he did more financial work and 
more difficult work for this institution than 
any other man. We shall greatly miss him 
now, but in the early years and through all 
the years his services have been indispensa- 
ble. In many churches business men look 
after the finances and leaye others to care 
for the religious interests. Mr. Nicols par- 
took of all the activities of the church life. 
He gave himself, his love, his sympathies 
and his prayers, as well as his money, to 
everything we hold dear. There was no part 


of the varied activities of this organization 
of which he did not have knowledge and to 
which he has not rendered some real service. 
Notwithstanding the largeness of his gifts 
and the value of his labors, he never wished 
to dictate the policy of the church. He was 
a man of convictions, and many wise opin- 
ions came from him, but there was never a 
note of the autocrat. From every point of 
view he was a model churchman. This 
church owes much to others which in due 
time will be recognized, but it is worth while 
to pause this morning and remember that 
here was a man who recognized every oppor- 
tunity as an obligation and who _ never 


failed.” 
* %* 


%* 


With ten Congregational churches in 
Philadelphia city limits the men felt that the 
time had come to consolidate the local 
church fellowship which, in recent years, 
has begun to mean results. Nearly a hun- 
dred delegates recently joined in supper at 
Central Church. One pastor said it was 
the most significant event in Philadelphia 
Congregationalism in the last ten years. 
The religious fervor was marked. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, which 
has had its great center in this city, pre- 
pared the way for cementing the masculine 
forces of our own denomination. So much 
was the emphasis of the inaugural meeting 
laid upon personal responsibility that every 
man nominated accepted his election, and 
the chief offices were filled by laymen. Ger- 
mantown, Park, Pilgrim, Snyder Avenue, 
Glenolden and Central have contributed vig- 
orous workers who will commit their 
churches and men’s societies to a real for- 
ward movement. The revised city constitu- 
tion sent out by the national office was 
adopted. Letters were gladly received from 
Secretary Dyer and others. The Brother- 
hood button was seen on every coat lapel, 
and a sufficient treasury quickly brought 
into being. The new organization will work 
toward the formation of a State Brother- 
hood at the May Conference in Williams- 
port. 

Eo %* 


* 


In these days of short and perhaps short- 
ening pastorates, we hail with satisfaction 
every indication of long and_ successful 
relationships between ministers and people. 
Within the last fortnight two quiet church 
celebrations in different New HWngland states 
have demonstrated the hold which a pastor 
gets upon his flock, provided he will only 
stay long enough to grasp the affections, 
shape the thought, and direct the tendencies 
of his people. At Methuen in Massachusetts 
Rey. C. H. Oliphant has passed twenty-five 
happy and fruitful years, and the bouquets 
that were tossed about, when his people 
eame together the other night to mark the 
event, were fragrant with the gratitude and 
love not only of his parishioners, but of 
other citizens of the town. Indeed one par- 
ticularly handsome offering came from the 
Universalists. Prof. John P. Taylor of An- 
dover, who presented the chiming clock, one 
of the tangible evidences of the church’s re- 
gard, spoke so kindly of Mr. Oliphant that 
the latter said he wished he could carry his 
words to St. Peter when it comes to be his 
turn to present credentials at the Gate of 
Heaven. He then added with a touch of 
characteristic facetiousness that if Peter 
should let him in on such a recommendation 
he wondered how Professor Taylor himself 
would fare when he should appear later at 


the same gate. 
* Bo 


* 


A similar atmosphere of thankfulness and— 


goodwill prevailed at Portsmouth, N. H., 
one evening last week-when three or four 
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hundred of Rev. Lucius H. Thayer’s congre- 
gation assembled to congratulate Mr. and 
Mrs. Thayer on rounding out twenty years 
in the old North Church, which today judg- 
ing by its financial material and spiritual 
equipment is a far stronger force than it 
was when Mr. Thayer took the helm two 
decades ago. The young people were par- 
ticularly. in evidence. They planned and 
carried out the reception, and of course they 
brought their own special gifts. 

Both of these pastorates represent the 
traditional New England ministry at its best, 
and both of the men so signally honored 
stand for the fine and high things in the 
Christian ministry, as worthily as any 
clergyman ever did in years gone by. Sus- 
tained elevation of pulpit thought, excep- 
tional interest in the missionary and musica} 
side of the church’s life, and a self-devotion 
to lofty ideals of service are prominent traits 
in the work and character of both men. 
Moreover in each place the Congregational 
church served is the only one of our order. 
Consequently their influence has been 
strongly felt in the schools and in social 
circles. 

Disadvantages undoubtedly there are in 
long pastorates, but conspicuous compensa- 
tions also. In neither of these cases do we 
think the net result would have been larger 
if four or five pastorates instead of one had 
been the record of the years under review. 


Personalia 


Maha Vajiravudh, the new king of Siam, 
is by no means a negligible person. He is 
twenty-nine, was educated in Hngland, has 
written successful works in several lan- 
guages, is diplomat, soldier, scholar, play- 
wright and successful amateur actor. 


We thought we had lost track of the 
modern anti-Christ, but he is again in evi- 
dence. The Bible Student and Teacher has 
discovered him in our excellent brother, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. ‘Every home,” it says, 
“ought to be warned against the gentle, sub- 
tle poison of his articles.” 


One of several interesting personalities 
brought into national prominence by last 
week’s elections is Capt. Benjamin W. 
Hooper, the Governor-elect of Tennessee. 
Of unknown parentage, taken from an or- 
phan asylum by a benevolent gentleman who 
gave him his name and an education, he has 
won his way to success as a lawyer, and to 
the office of governor which has been given 
to a Republican only twice before in the 
history of the state. Here is material for a 
first-class novel. 


A lad of sixteen years, Walter HE. Julius, 
was alone the other day in the savings bank 
of McClelland, Io., when a robber came in 
and pointing a revolver at him ordered him 
to throw up his hands. The boy dropped 
behind the counter, caught up a gun that 
fortunately was at his hand and began to 
shoot. The man turned and ran, the boy 
chased him, wounded and captured him. The 
boy will wear a gold watch and chain pre- 
sented by the New York company that in- 
sured the bank. He will be in demand also 
where courage and coolness are needed in 
times of emergency. 


Dr. Tasuku Harada, president of the 
Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, is finding his visit 
to this country no holiday. Last week he 
gave two lectures at Harvard University, 
spoke at Amherst College on Old Ideals and 
New Faiths in Japan, and: went thence to 
fill an appointment*at Oberlin. Next Sun- 
day he will preach at the University of Chi- 
cago, and then return to meet other engage- 
ments in New York. He expects to return 
home: about the end of the year. Amherst 
College has just given him a doctorate of 
divinity. 
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Do the Episcopalians Mean Unity 
A Talk with Bishop Brent on the Cincinnati Proposal 


Pointers 


How the call to Christian unity came before the 
General Convention of the Episcopalians 

J. Pierpont Morgan makes his $100,000 offer for 
the plan 

Something about the personnel of the Commission 
of Twenty-one P 

Carrying out the spirit of the great Edinburgh 
Conference 

Impressions from a frank personal interview 

Newspaper headlines never tell the whole 
story of a big religious convention. But in 
‘the case of the recent triennial convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church just held 
at Cincinnati the headline which figured in 
the dailies from Boston to Seattle over the 
reports of the Cincinnati gathering furnished 
aeclew to its greatest significance. “Pierpont 
Morgan gives $100,000 for Christian Unity” 
—this was the one item out of the fortnight’s 
doings which caught the attention of the 
men of the quill. 

And their intuition was correct. Any- 
thing in the religious line into which a 
great captain of industry cares to invest at 
the start $100,000 is news. Couple that 
with Christian unity, and you have a second 
live wire in operation. For the reduction 
of competition between denominations and 
the substitution of co-operation and brother- 
liness are getting on the nerve of the average 
man in the pews just as the high cost of 
living has come straight home to the resi- 
dents of every town and hamlet. 

But the financial aspect of the movement 
initiated by the Episcopalians is only a 
finger point. Money talks provided back of 
it are brains and purpose. If not a cent 
had been given at Cincinnati, the undertak- 
ing there begun would still have been a re- 
markable forward step. No transaction of 
any ecclesiastical body in America or BHu- 
rope this year is fraught with such large 
possibilities for Christendom. To grasp its 
meaning, localize the idea. Here is a com- 
munity with a Baptist church, a Methodist, 
a Congregationalist, a Presbyterian, a Uni- 
tarian, a Roman Catholic, an HWpiscopalian. 
Hitherto Baptist, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians have occasionally 
held union evangelistic or temperance meet- 
ings. Once in a while perhaps all the Prot- 
estant churches have united on Thanks- 
giving Day,. but usually the Episcopalians 
have stood apart. The feeling has grown up 


in the town that the Hpiscopalians regarded — 


themselves as a special brand of Christians 
and did not care much about affiliating with 
others. Quite likely some of the Hpisco- 
palians have felt that way themselves. 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


Now on some bright morning the town 
wakes up to find that the Hpiscopal church 
has sent a courteous letter to all the other 
religious bodies to this effect: “Dear Breth- 
ren: Cannot we all, as representatives of 
the whole family of Christ, come together 
to consider what.we believe and how we are 
trying to adminster our respective churches 
for the glory of God and the building up of 
his Kingdom? We confess with grief that 
we Episcopalians have stood aloof in the 
past and exhibited other faults of pride and 
self-sufficiency which make for schism, but 
we have sought to be loyal to the truth as 
we see it, and now, respecting the convic- 
tions of those who differ from us, and long- 
ing for greater unity we, would like to 
have clear and full consideration both of 
the things in regard to which we differ, and 
the things in which we are one.” 

Would not that be a bolt out of the ether 
in the average community edst or west, 
north or south today? But that is sub- 
stantially what the Episcopalians have said 
at Cincinnati, only their words have been 
directed not to a local church, but practi- 
cally to all Christendom, and they have fol- 
lowed up their professions of desire for 
unity by appointing a commission of twenty- 
one to bring about a world conference. 


The World’s Need of the One 
Faith 


A vision of Harth! Known as a unit 
in this our day; every day more and 
more closely and organically knit by the 
nerves of electric cable and telegraph 
wire; more richly fed by the arteries and 
veins of railway-line and _ steamship 
ocean-way: one nation in extremest 
Orient thrilling at the words of some 
orator at furthest sun-setting, almost as 
they crop from his lips; so that its in- 
habitants, for all the differences of tribe 


and race, become daily convinced of the 


unity of the*r humanity: one _ world, 
waiting, surely, for who shall carry to it 
and place in its empty hands one Faith 
—the only thing that can ever truly and 
fundamentally unite it or deeply and 
truly satisfy it, bringing its one human 
race into one Catholic Church, through 
the message of the ‘‘One Body and one 
Spirit, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all.”—From 
W. H. T. Gairdner’s Popular Account of 
the World’s Missionary Conference. 


This is totally different from any propo- 
sition ever before put forth by the Episco- 
palian church or by any chureh. It is 
quite unlike the “Lambeth Quadrilateral,” 
the four propositions which the Anglican 
Church laid down a number of years ago as 
a basis for possible union. The present sug- 
gestion moves in an entirely different realm 
of thought and purpose. And when Bishop 
Brent suggested it at one of the popular 
evening meetings of the general convention 
it came as a surprise to all but a half dozen 
persons in that large assemblage. To them 
he had confided his wish and hope, but he 
knew not when he took the platform how 
his challenge would be received—whether it 
might precipitate a hot debate and result in 
divided counsels or whether the time was 
ripe for a noble, statesmanlike declaration. 

This Bishop Brent, be it remembered, is 
himself a High Churchman and went to the 
Philippines from the rectorship of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church in Boston, a decidedly ritual- 
istic organization. He is the man who has 
been eagerly wanted for the bishopric of the 
city of Washington and for that of Rhode Is- 
land. But High Churchman though he is, and 
in line for preferment to the highest honors 
which his communion can offer, he was ready 
to risk any personal sacrifice, and even jeo- 
pardize some of the tenets of the church 
which he himself holds sacred and precious, 
if he could only help bring about a better 
understanding between his church and other 
Christian communions. But as it proved, 
the spirit of God had already been prepar- 
ing the delegates to Cincinnati for the burn- 
ing words of Bishop Brent, and in a mar- 
velously short time, and with singular 
unanimity, the convention went on record 
favoring a great world conference, and ap- 
pointing twenty-one competent men to ini- 
tiate proceedings. 

To show how the laymen presewt at once 
grasped the value of the proposition I need 
only to cite the quickness with which Pier- 
pont Morgan acted when his attention was 
called to the matter. At a triennial conven- 
tion he always watches proceedings as care- 
fully as he does the successive acts of any 
board of directors to which he belongs. 
When. this special scheme came to view, 
though little aware of what preceded its 
inception, he said at.once, after running his 
eye over the plan outlined on paper: ‘‘That’s 
good. I’d like to give a hundred thousand 
dollars to it.” 

The commission is made up of seven 
bishops, seven ministers and seven laymen. 
They represent all parts of the country and 
all schools of thought within the church. 
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‘another encouragingly concerning it, 
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‘The chairman is Bishop Charles P. Ander- 


son of Chicago, an alert, progressive, sympa- 
thetic man who has rendered yeoman’s sery- 
ice in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
and whose address to the Chicago Congress 
last May convinced all his hearers that he 
was a man of breadth and real statesman- 
ship. The secretary is Mr. Robert H. Gar- 


diner, who has: been president of the Brother-’ 


hoed of St. Andrew and who is actively 
identified with many good movements. 

Among the other laymen on this joint 
commission ;are George Wharton Pepper, a 
leading lawyer in Philadelphia, Francis L. 
Stetson and Hon. Seth Low, both influen- 
tial men in the,life of New York. The 
commission organized in Cincinnati, Oct. 20, 
and appointed among its sub-committees one 
on Plan and Scope which will, in due time, 
report to the entire committee, probably by 
next Waster. 

It was in the pleasant office of Secretary 
Gardiner of the commission that I spent an 
hour with Bishop Brent the other morning. 
He is singularly modest and approachable. 
Only two days before he had had a confer- 
ence with President Taft, which may serve 
to show the high estimate which the Presi- 
dent puts upon one who knows the Philippine 
situation about as well as any man living. 
That he is the kind of man to serve on im- 
portant commissions has already been proved 
by the splendid work he has done on the 
opium commission. And the more I talked 
with him the more was I impressed with his 
good sense, humility, far-sightedness and, 
most of all, with his intense earnestness, 
though »utwardly he is one of the most 
quiet of men. 

“Some of our people are saying, Bishop 
Brent, that the pushing of this plan means 
a split in the Episcopal church itself, and 
that the High Church element would never 
heartily enter into a world conference.” 

“T would reply to that,” said the Bishop, 
“by poirting to the composition of the com- 
mission appointed at Cincinnati. Its presi- 
dent is a pronounced High Churchman, and 
so are Dr. Rogers and Bishop Weller _ of 
Fond du Lac, as well as others among the 
twenty-one. From the start the High 
Church element has been as eager for the 
plan as any other element in the church.” 

The Bishop then went on to speak of his 
earnest desire, that this movement should 
not be regarded as an Episcopalian or a sec- 
tional undertaking. He hopes, too, that as 
discussion goes o , the term “church” will 
be reserved not for any one branch, but for 
the great company of the faithful the world 
over, found in many different o: ganizations. 
And he would have the various branches of 
it differentiated as the Congregational com- 
munion, the Episcopal communion, the Bap- 
tist communion and so on. Moreover, he 
deprecates talk about “reunion,” as though 
any one branch was summoning back all the 
other members of the same family into its 
particular embrace. 

I had known that Bishop Brent was pow- 
erfully influenced by what he saw and 
heard at the Edinburgh Missionary Conven- 
tion, ana when I asked him if the Cincin- 
nati action was not due in large measure 
to the influence of that world assembly in 
June, he admitted it was, and said, too, 
that he had come to realize how Christians 
in other bodies than his own were in as true 
union with Christ as he himself hoped he 
was, while the seal of God’s approval is 
equally upon their work for him. Both 
Bishop Brent and Mr. Gardiner emphasized 
the need of “heroic patience” in order to 
bring to realization thoughts that have 
hardly yet taken definite ‘form, but they 
urge that Christians generally talk to one 
and 
that we all act as if we believed it would 
surely come to. pass. 

- I do not think that the minds of the 
movers in the enterprise are dwelling so 
much upon some particular outcome in the 


form of an elaborately organized and unified 
Christendom as they are ou giving to ‘the 
world a convincing demonstration that Chris- 
tians are thoroughly one, so- that our Lord’s 
desire that the world may believe shall be at- 
tained. They do not expect that this confer- 
ence will be called perhaps for four or five 
years. It took four years to prepare for the 
Edinburgh Conference, and the task of pre- 
paring for a joint conference of Christendom 
on faith and order is a far more colossal one, 
especially if, as is hoped, both the Greek 
and Roman churches are to be represented. 

For the present, as occasion offers, the 
members of the commission will consult 
with representatives of other churches. Sec- 
retary Gardiner last week conferred with 
Dr. Newman Smyth at New Haven, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Unity ap- 
pointed by our recent Congregational coun- 
cil. Bishop Brent has already seen Bishop 
Oldham of the Methodist church whose work 
in Asia he values most highly. Week after 
next he sails for England to talk with An- 
ghcan and Free Church leaders there. Thus 
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the work of. consultation and friendly, mu- 
tual enlightenment will go on, and out of it 
will come guidance concerning the methods 
and.machinery that will have to be employed 
to insure a successful ecumenical assembly. 
It was evident to me in this interview that 
both Bishop Brent and Secretary Gardiner 
are holding themselves open to the leadings 
of the spirit, and that they believe that some- 
thing larger and better for Christendom and 
the world than any one has even dared to - 
dream may eventuate under the providence 
of God during the next half century. Upon 
my own mind, at least, these three strong 
impressions rest: 

1. The Episcopal church in North Amer- 
ica is changing its traditional attitude 
toward other bodies. A 

2. The longing for unity is coming to be 
one of the most deep-seated passions in the 
hearts of Christians the world over. 

3. The next ten years will prove im- 
mensely interesting years for all who believe 
in organized Christianity and hope for its 
greater purity, unity and efficiency. 


To a Thanksgiving Turkey 


By Allen Chesterfield 


Blessed and juicy bird, monarch of the 
poultry yard, sacredly set apart for the 
Thanksgiving festival, are you really with 
us once again? Has another cycle of 
months run its course and are you lingering 
just beyond the kitchen door, savory and 
brown, to be put before us a moment hence? 

We pause before we put our teeth into 
your plump sides and allow our palates to 
be tickled with the tender fibers of flesh ae- 
tached from your drumsticks and backbone. 
For we see in you gracious fowl the symbol 
of all the harvestings from Maine to Cali- 
fornia of this bounteous year. You and 
your mates have grown fat upon the corn 
and meal from thousands of fields and beau- 
tiful though you are, you are but one of 
the many products of the rain and sunshine, 
of man’s patient toil and God’s unfailing 
goodness by virtue of which seedtime and 
harvest have never failed us. And even 
though our mouths are watering we will 
restrain ourselves long enough to give thanks 
to the God of the harvests for you and for 
what you represent of accumulated goods and 
national wealth. 


But we see in you, lordly bird, something 
more than the quintessence of material bless- 
ings. You are associated with all the dear- 
est home festivals of our life, with feasts in 
the long ago, in the old farmhouse where 
beloved friends sat down with us “whom we 
have loved long since and lo-+ awhile.” You 


remind us, too, of the jolly reunions of school 


° 


The Measure 


Thou who hast given so much, my dearest 
Lord, 
Send me some sure angelic rod to mete 
The blessings with which life is so replete, 
The countless mercies which thou hast out- 
poured 
The joys with which my memory is stored, 
The beauty I can see, the cadence sweet 
The inner ear can hear, the good com- 
plete 
Of sense and soul which this world doth 
afford. 
Yet like a child who prates of being tall, 
I count my blessings o’er; I say I see, 
Who just perceive that beauty hides in 
thrall; : 
I say I love: dear Lord, forgive the boast ; 
Love’s flood-gates open wide, and quench 
my ghost 
Of nothingness in thine infinity. 
ae —Caroline Hazard. 


and college days when we brought our chums 
home to receive from the “old folks” a wel- 
come hardly less hearty than that bestowed 
upon us returning sons and daughters of the 
household. There you were in the midst of 
us while the joke and song and story ran 
around the table and we roNiclfed and even 
rioted between the courses. 

And though the circle may be narrower 
today and we have pitched our tent far from 
the ancestral homestead and have established 
for ourselves and our children new homes in 
new surroundings, you are still one of the 
links that bind our beautiful past to the 
golden present, and we mingle with our tears 
and love for that which is gone, our deep 
gratitude for what yet remains, for the un- 
speakably precious joys of our own firesides, 
the still abiding satisfactions of family life, 
the deep and exhaustless fountains of pres- 
ent-day friendships. 


But we are getting sentimental, Mr. Tur- 
key, and it is quite time that Father plunged 
his carving knife into your fat flank. And 
by the way, the best antidote to sentimental- 
ity is a touch of practicality, and it just 
occurs to us that we shan’t begin to eat you 
all up today, ample bird, and that possibly 
some tables are spread at just this moment 
that are not honored by the presence of a 
representative of your worthy tribe. It kind 
of seems to us, too, as if we dimly remember 
reading in an old book something about send- 
ing a portion to the stranger and the poor. 
Bless our souls, can it be that in this land 
of plenty and opportunity anybody lacks to- 
day a Thanksgiving dinner? Well, if every 
single family is thus provided for and every 
lonely detached individual thus cared for it 
is because somebody didn’t wait till the noon 
of Thanksgiving Day to think about the sit- 
uation and to make ready for it. 

And really, if we have been a bit thought- 
less and selfish in our Thanksgiving this year, 
let us remember that other chances will 
come to us soon to redeem our fault to do 
something better for the forgotten and the 
unblessed than simply to give them once a 
year a great big meal, desirable and impor- 
tant as that bit of kindness may be. 

So glorious old centerpiece on our Thanks- 
giving table, noble though prostrate, regal 
even in your decease and dismemberment, we 
owe you today not simply the satisfaction of 
our keen appetites, but some happy and seri- 
ous and helpful thoughts. 

“And now, Jrather, when it’s my turn, I 
should like the whole of the second joint and 
lots of stuffing and gravy.” 
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Which by Interpretation is Dorcas 


The Young Minister’s First Funeral 


“Doctor, is there to be any music?” came 
in the sleek tones of the professionally oblig- 
ing undertaker. The young preacher had 
just arrived under the archway of ‘‘the swell- 
est undertaking establishment in town,” and 
it was almost time to begin. 

“Doctor,” with a little gasp of breath Mr. 
William Marshall gathered himself for the 
plunge. This being “Doctored” before he 
was graduated or ordained was like being 
called “Mrs.” before you are ‘married. He 
learned later that all clergymen are ‘‘Doc- 
tored” free of charge and “‘Reverended”’ with- 
out sufficient cause. 

Again came the polite demand, “Where 
will you have the choir sit, in the room with 
the family or in the annex?” 

“Oh! he answered, “there 
choir, I didn’t bring one.” 

If he had only thought, of course they 
would want some music. He might have ‘got 
Christina Erickson to sing soprano and Mrs. 
Jack Schnitzius, alto, and Millie Carter to 
play the organ. They were the church choir 
and of course were probably expecting to be 
asked. But at the very outset he was mak- 
ing a miserable failure of his first funeral. 

William Marshall was a young man of the 
best intentions and only a month after his 
entrance into the Divinity School had he 
been called fo take charge of the little subur- 
ban church. The official title of the church 
was “Ward Memorial on the Marsh,” but 
the people called it ‘“Mrs. Ward’s Church.” 
This eminent lady’s husband had years be- 
fore begun work along the river bottoms 
among the poor. Across the Bay came the 
influx of foreigners from the great city and 
settled here where land was cheap and where 
on good-sized lots shipbuilders and_ steel 
workers could cause to grow houses, one 
room at a time, added by carefully scrimping 
and saving from the week’s hard-earned 
wage. In their midst had the Memorial 
church come to be, not because the people 
wanted it, but. because good hearts thought 
they needed it. A regular paid preacher 
could not be hoped for, so when the old 
minister, who had been preacher on Sundays 
and janitor of a nearby school on week days, 
died, the little congregation had been glad 
indeed to secure the vigorous young theo- 
logical student for the mere pittance it could 
pay for his services. 

The good old Seoteh, deacon had told him, 
“Mr. Marshall, we do nae pay but in expe- 
rience,” and he was having experiences. He 
had called again and again on all the people 
of the parish far and near; he had visited 
the sick, and the wicked he had labored with 
in vain. The attendance was wretchedly 
small; the interest of the slow-moving for- 
eigners was asleep and hard to waken. The 
younger generation had gone the ways of the 
great city near at hand and were apparently 
indifferent when not openly hostile. 

The day before a message came for the 
young man by telephone asking if he would 
conduct the funeral of a member of one of 
the families living only a few doors from the 
church, 

“T will be glad to do what I can for you, 
but you know I am not a regular clergyman 
yet, and you might wish to call Dr. Buch- 
land from our First Church in the city,” he 
had told them. 

But they wanted him, even though they 
knew it was to be his first funeral. He had 
inquired if they wished a funeral sermon, 
and just then the wire had buzzed and 
snapped, as telephones have a way of doing 
at the most critical time. It was almost im- 


isn’t any 


By Oliver Van Wagnen 


possible to understand a word, but he gath- 
ered that he was to officiate at the funeral 
of Anita Barritzhoff, the eight-year-old 
daughter in the German family he had tried 
for months to interest and draw into the 
church. 

William Marshall was fond of little Anita. 
Her bright, sunny ways as she met him of a 
Sabbath morning with a wisp of clover blos- 
soms or a handful of field flowers ‘“‘to deco- 
rate the church with,’ had made the two 
fast friends. Anita was a frail child. He 
had not caught what was said about her 
sickness or sudden death, but it was not 
strange. Now that the little life had sud- 
denly gone away he would do his best to 
bring comforting words and speak helpfully 
in this hour of need. 

The day of the funeral was one of dismal 
clouds, and as the hour drew nigh the rain 
came down faster and harder until streets 
were in flood. As William Marshall entered 
the undertaking parlors where the funeral 
was to be held, because the house of the 
Barritzhoff's was too small, and “not enough 
chairs to set on anyway,’ one good sister 
had said, he was confronted with a long, 
crowded roomful of gloomy, drooping men 
and women. 

The young man walked as into a sea fog. 
His Scripture was all selected. It was all 
printed in “The Pastor’s Manual,” what was 
appropriate for a child, David mourning for 
“the child that Uriah’s wife bare unto him,” 
and about “Jairus’ Daughter” and ‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.’ And he 
was almost sure of himself on the “long 
prayer for the bereaved.’ It had gone 
through his mind it seemed to him between 
three hundred and three hundred and twenty- 
five times. He had forgotten to count. But 
the headline phrases were grooved in his 
memory—‘“‘O Lord, be pleased to\ comfort,” 
and “Make us all like little children, simple 
and trustful and with faith in the future,” 
and all the rest. He thought he could get 
through it without breaking down. And 
then he would read out of the book again of 
“Resurrection,” and “Golden Streets,’ and 
“The New Jerusalem,” and “Reunion.” He 
thought he eould get through with the service 
with some degree of credit, but at the outset 
was this problem of music. They would 
wish music. He must do something to meet 
the situation. 


November 


The woods and fields are mourning all alone, 
Nor love nor laughter cheers the sodden 
hours; 
The green and gold of summer’s balmy 
bowers 
Are withered to a dreary monotone; 
Glades are dismantled and Earth claims her 
own; 
Gaunt in the gloom a princely pine tree 
towers 
Above the rustling rows of faded flowers 
And weary of the wind, makes heavy moan. 


Tis cradle-time in Nature’s ample home, 
And she, wise mother, hushes down to 
rest 
The tired children, who were wont to roam 
In bright array on many an eager quest; 
The lights are low, the fire’s last ember 
burns, 
Deep sleep enfolds them till the Spring re- 
turns. 
—P. M. MacDonald, in The Presbyterian. 


Now William Marshall had a passable 
voice. He was not sure that it was custom- 
ary for the minister to sing at a funeral, but 
sing he did. Taking his note from the little 
organ in the corner, his clear tenor came 
ringing unaccompanied through the rooms in 
the unusual words: 


“My Father is rich in houses and lands, 

He holdeth the wealth of the world in his 
hands! ; 

Of rubies and diamonds, of silver and gold, 

His coffers are full, he has riches untold. 

I’m the child of a King! 

The child of a King!’ 


and on through all the verses to the end. 
He had hastily selected the only song he 
could find in the strange hymnal which he 
knew. < ; 

“And it sounded so nice and congrega- 
tional,” that same good sister remarked after- 
ward, ‘‘and none of us knowin’ he could do 
It ateall” 

He had thought then the selection about 
The Child of a King to be quite appropriate, 
but as he turned from the dark corner be- 
tween the parlors where he stood-singing and 
was about to open his lips to read, his eyes 
fell on the casket and the face lying there in 
repose. 

O Mocking Fates! O Inconsistencies that 
rule the world! The casket was not that 
of a size to contain a child. It was the long, 
black coffin of old age, and from within its 
depths looked forth the wrinkled, shrunken 
face of a worn old woman. She must have 
been ninety years old. William Marshall 
had never seen her before. The dark, im- 
passive row of mourners shielded behind 
their black veils, the men with downcast 
faces, revealed no ray of light. What awful 
mistake was this? ‘ 

In the outer room were the people of the 
church—familiar faces he knew. He was 
certainly expected to conduct this funeral. 
Where was little Anita whom he had ex- 
pected to see lying there still and white? 
There sat the child in the family row, with a 
fresh white dress and a new black hat, cry- 
ing softly into a broad black-bordered hand- 
kerchief. The black damp of distress and 
failure came in on the young man’s spirit. 

The song he had sung, the Scripture he 
had so carefully selected, the prayer line by 
line in his brain were for a child—a young 
child. Here without warning he was ex- 
pected to read and to pray of age, to say the 
last words for a worn out life. With livid 
face he turned the pages of his book. His 
heart sent up the wild cry of the old inate 
belief that Providence would open the book 
at the right page. His hand trembled at a 
certain leaf, and with tongue and mouth like 
parchment he read: ‘‘Now, there was at 
Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, 
which. by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full of good works and alms 
deeds which she did. And it came to pass 
in those days, that she fell sick, and died. 

. And Peter arose and went with them. 
And when he was come they brought him 
into the upper chamber; and all the widows 
stood by him weeping and showing the coats 
and garments which Doreas made, while she 
was with them.” 

And when he had finished the simple story, 
William Marshall closed the book and 
prayed—not the words which he had put line 
by line into his brain, hut words which came 
like spring water out of his heart. After- 
ward he spoke of death as he had not pre- 
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Philadelphia’s Elect and Elections 


Pointers 


Philadelphia, a city of churches, needs the spirit of 
co-operation 

Some civic opportunities for stalwart churchmen 

A remarkable demonstration in the city’s first 
Sunday school parade, over 100,000 in line 

Pushing temperance by means of the drama—a 
description of the noteworthy Columbia’s Congress. 


Some one said to me that the habitual 
hopelessness of many a good man when vot- 
ing in Philadelphia, as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania, was due to an overdose of Calvinistic 
decrees! If a jest were intended it has a 
serious measure of truth. In spite of a 
farcical Democratic state ticket which drew 
119,000 votes to the support of a corrupt 
machine, always suspected and _ freely 
charged with being in secret alliance with 
the pernicious political heirs of the “honor- 
able’ Matt S. Quay, the reform Keystone 
candidate Berry, who has his faults like the 
rest of us, needed only the votes of 20,000 
more decent men in Philadelphia to have 
changed the result in the state, and put in 
the governor’s chair, at least, a man of inde- 
pendent personality. Yet quantities of good 
churchmen are known to have voted for Mr. 
Tener, and many others did not vote at all. 
“What is the use?’ is the constant reply 
made to my questions to men of all shades 
of civic and religious activity. 

Charges are. made regularly that the city 
is in the hands of contractors who control 
politics, but it seems impossible to rouse the 
churches to united action. Philadelphia set- 
tles down to dirty streets, to a frightful soft- 
coal nuisance, to a wretched car service, 
because of many comfortable reflections! 
Its ancestry is superb, and the only Inde- 
pendence Hall is in this city! It has more 
churches than Brooklyn, probably more peo- 
ple in them, more park space than any city 
in proportion, and the largest park in the 
world. It is a solemn, conservative, respect- 
able city. You cannot have a funeral on the 
Sabbath, and moving picture shows are shut 
on that day. Hxternally, as compared with 
wicked Gotham, Philadelphia seems almost 
immaculate. So why should quiet, ortho- 
dox Christians worry as to who rules at 
City Hall, and what they get out of it? 
The grand old party of Abraham Lincoln 
has a great history, let us alone! Thus cry 
the elect, concerning elections. 

Philadelphia is too content. Her officials 
talk loudly and often of vast plans for a 
future -Philadelphia, and the ideals seem 
fine, till one remembers the contractors and 
the (political) car service and the railroads 
that have held back the waterfront develop- 
ment and back streets that are like London 
slums, and main streets in the foreign quar- 


-ter whose filth is like the worst cities in 


Southeastern Europe. : 

This city, in which the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America was organ- 
ized, with a careful regard for doctrinal in- 
tegrity, has scarcely begun to practice a 
real federation that focusses and then dis- 
tributes the resources of the churches for 
the moral uplift of the city as a whole. 
Meanwhile the merry scramble for eligible 
sites in excellent suburbs goes on, while in 
the dense centers of the city stand great 
ehurches, often nearly empty, many of them 
within one square of each other, but unwill- 
ing to consolidate or to change completely 
their habits so as to tackle the giant prob- 


lems of the city—together! 


All this does not mean that Philadelphia 
is not a great city in the best sense. It is, 
but its immediate opportunities are immense, 


‘if some leaders of the wealthy and numer- 


ous churches of certain denominations, will 
only have courage to centralize some weak 
agencies, shut off the tremendous ecclesias- 


tical wastes and waken the city to a moral 
discontent so long as it has an over-abund- 
ant piety, with too little practical religion. 


THE ELECT OF TOMORROW 


Fortunately Philadelphia is the great 
headquarters of the American Sunday school 
movement, Here one uses the term Sunday 
school rather than religious education, be- 
cause the latter has been so extensively used 
by people whose theology is at least sus- 
pected by Philadelphians, if not condemned. 
Here it is better to be safe rather than be 
too enthusiastic for progress. Besides there 
is plenty of time—in Philadelphia. It is 
strikingly an old men’s town. One admires 
and loves them on the street, hundreds of 
men of ripe old age, with fine, clear faves, 
and all the marks of a deseryed health. So 
we still say Sunday school movement, in- 
stead of religious education. 

And it is a movement, whatever else satir- 
ists may say of Quakertown. The recent 
eighteenth annual convention of Philadel- 
phia County Association was a fine success. 
It was preceded a week before by the first 
Sunday school parade ever held all over the 
city. It was called the most remarkable 
demonstration ever made by churchgoers in 
this city. Hach logical section of this much- 
spread-out metropolis had its own parade, 
winding up in the central park area of the 
district, with speeches on religious patriot- 
ism. 

Over 100,000 Sunday school members were 
in line, the Saturday half-holiday assisting, 
and not the least cause of enthusiasm was 
the Cradle Roll in seven divisions, mounting 
to 15,000 youngsters less than five years old. 
The parade will be an annual fixture, though 
possibly the time of year may be put in the 
late spring or early summer. 

The County Convention at Broad and Ox- 
ford Streets was centrally located, and had 
a superb program of experts. It met for 
business and study, not innumerable 
speeches and unwieldy audiences. An ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. F. W. Hannan of Brook- 
lyn, to all the ministers, was an educational 
gem in regard to parish problems of the 
school. Missions, music, graded materials, 
pupils and teachers, administration, boys’ 
and girls’ methods and a score of other 
definite phases were each skillfully discussed, 
and most of them illustrated by object les- 
sons and other principles of a modern clinic. 
The profound appeal to the eye and the 
search for reality in work were the dominant 
features of a great convention. 


AN ELECTION AGAINST INTEMPERANCE 


The religious areas of Philadelphia have 
been greatly interested in Columbia’s Con- 
gress, perhaps the most remarkable demon- 
stration of its kind ever attempted, to show 
on a public stage in costume living represen- 
tatives of the awful ravages and political 
power of the liquor evil. Columbia’s Con- 
gress is a unique drama, prepared by Mrs. 
Don P. Blaine of Washington, D. C., under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. It ought 
to be staged for a night or two in every city 
of the land, with the churches co-operating, 
While it is an ambitious attempt in the 
interests of total abstinence and prohibition, 
it will rouse lovers of all forms of temper- 
ance to action. It is somewhat in the na- 
ture of a Congressional hearing, performed 
in costume, by 175 people, with striking and 
effective tableaux. Some of the best musical 
and oratorical talent in Philadelphia partici- 
pated. 

The enterprise was indorsed by men and 
women of state and national fame. The 
illogical legislation of the Federal author- 
ities and several state legislatures was illus- 
trated vividly and made some public matters 
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seem grotesque! A single illustration will 
show the dramatic pictures afforded to the 
audience, A roll-call of the states, brought 
on the stage in groups, with a realism of 
which any stage manager might feel proud, 
young women dressed as follows and reciting 
their condition: eight for the license states, 
robed in black, each young woman with @ 
shoulder sash naming the state; fifteen for 
local option states, in black and white; nine 
for county option states in gray; nine for 
states nearly made prohibition, in blue; and 
nine for prohibition states robed in white. 
The massing of the groups to form the 
U. S. A. was followed by the “firing” of a 
cannon (Cannon) to show a new order of 
things appearing in the Capitol and through- 
out the country, in spite of political jobbery. 
The whole event was a magnetic success. 
Philadelphia, Pa. SYDNEY. 


Social Studies and Official 
Investigations 


The weekly lessons in Social Christianity 
as published by the American Institute of 
Social Service in its magazine, The Gospel 
of the Kingdom, and edited by Dr. Josiah 
Strong, are now generally and favorably 
known. Some 500 classes throughout the 
country have been using them for the last 
two years. The striking subjects chosen for 
next year have the approval, not only of the 
large Interdenominational Committee under 
whose auspices they are published, but also 
of the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service appointed by the Federal Council. 
The Commission has adopted and recom- 
mended these studies to the churches for 
their attention. They should, therefore, ex- 
cite still wider interest than the previous 
courses have done, and the Institute expects 
many more adult Bible classes, Sunday 
schools, Y. M. C, A. classes and Brother- 
hoods to take up the study of the social side 
of Christianity. 

The topics include: The Chureh and So- 
cial Purity, divided into safe-guarding chil- 
dren and youth, amusements and the social 
evil; Immigration, taking up the scope of 
the problem, the needs created by immigra- 
tion and what the churches can do; The 
Chureh and the Working Man, considering 
some of the industrial recommendations of 
the Federal Council; Dangerous and Unsan- 
itary Occupations and Conditions, including 
accidents, sanitation and hygiene, tubercu- 
losis. 

Furthermore, the Commission of Church 
and Social Service has appointed the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service to collect 
information on these subjects, with a view 
to definite action in the future, so that, in 
the treatment of these lessons the editors 
will have the latest and most reliable data. 


Home Mission Veteran 


Rey. D. W. Waldron, for so many years 
the genial superintendent of the Boston 
City Missionary Society reached last week 
the seventieth milepost on his journey 
through life. His countless friends made an 
effort to convince him that they were glad 
of his birth and continuance with them, and 
the morning hours at his office were given 
up to an informal reception. A wealth of 
flowers, gold pieces from corps of associate 
missionaries, letters and greetings galore and 
a beautiful silver loving cup from the Ex- 
ecutive. Committee of the society he has 
served so faithfully were among the day’s 
pleasant features. The cup, in addition to 
the usual inscription of date and donors, 
bore on its reverse side the following record: 
“Thirty-two years chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. Thirty- 
eight years missionary to the poor. Fifty 
years a preacher of the gospel.” 
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Pointers 


Public ‘servants instead of “the rascals” turnéd 
out in Chicago elections 

Returning tainted legislators to the state house 

A Congregational pastor wins out over Lorimes 
and liquor domination I . 


McCutcheon’s cartoon, Movement for the 
Moral Betterment of Chicago, in the issue of 
The Congregationalist for Noy. 5, is not out 
of date. The campaign is still on, and the 
movement. waxing in power, with the Austin 
- Tabernacle as the chief preaching center for 
the concluding two weeks. ; 

But McCutcheon’s prophecy accompanying 
the pictures, “This will hurt us—coming 
just before election,” failed in fulfillment to 
arrive on time. Political corruption had 
less to fear from the movement for moral 
betterment than was anticipated. The 
moral uprising has had enouga in it to 
raise the devil in politics and put him in 
fighting form, but not erough strength to 
hurt him in any vulnerable part. The polit- 
ical landslide in Chicago, partisanship apart, 
does net appear to have ‘turned the rascals 
out” in sufficient numbers to insure any 
moral betterment. On the contrary, it has 
turned out many of the city’s best public 
servants and put in their places men of a 
distinetly lower grade in character and 
intelligence. 

The need of a public service reform, to put 
our judiciary and other departments of 
civic administration on a non-partisan basis, 
is the outstanding lesson of the recent elec- 
tion. It is a matter to stir to the depths 
the better mind of the city that of the six 
men indorsed by the Bar Association for 
judgeships in the Superior Court, only one, 
Judge Gridley, was elected. Judge Dupuy 
of our church in Ravenswood, and ex-presi- 
dent of the Congregational Chub, was dis- 
placed, although preferred by his fellow- 
members at the bar by a rate four to one 
above candidates put upon the bench by the 
fortunes of war in party politics. The 
landslide similarly upset the entire machin- 
ery of the Municipal Court, ousting at least 
eight, and probably nine, men of high char- 
_ acter and valuable experience for others uni- 
formly of lower standing in the Bar Asso- 
ciation and at the bar of unbiased public 
opinion. 

PUTTING OUT FAITHFUL SERVANTS 


But partisanship, perhaps, did its worst 
in taking the trusteeship of the Sanitary 
District from such a soldier of the common 
good as Robert McCormick, and his asso- 
ciates, William H. Baker and Henry I'ried- 
mann, Robert McCormick has fought a 
splendid fight as tribune of the people against 
the machinations of the predatory wealth, 
but the people have been fooled, at least for 
the time being, and the people’s property has 
been put under the guardianship of certain 
men kndwn to be favorable to the conserva- 
tion of private -interests. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, the move- 
ment for immediate moral betterment is a 
failure. Things have gone to the bad rather 
than the better. The most hopeful feature 
of the situation is that the party idea ap- 
plied to the election of judges and the con- 
trol of such a public trust as the Sanitary 
District has proved so much of a calamity 
that it may hasten the day when the better 
citizenship in both parties will get together 
in a moral uprising and relegate it to the 
dump heap. It has been difficult in Illinois 
to secure for any city the right to a com- 
mission form of government, and its appli- 
eation will be delayed by the politicians as 
long as possible. But all the people will 
not be fooled all the time. 


CLEANING OUT THE STATE HOUSE 


The prospect of a thorough house-cleaning 
in the State House is not to be realized, al- 
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Political Stirrings in Chicago 


REY. F. G. SMITH, D.D. 
Congregational pastor just elected to the Illinois Legislature 


though there will be considerable scrubbing 
up in spots. The Lorimer machine has been 
crippled somewhat, here and there, but not 
put out of service. The election goes to 
show that the contention of one of Lee 
O’Neil Browne’s lawyers that “bribery is 
not a crime in Illinois,’ has some justifica- 
tion in fact. Despite evidence of corrupt 
use of money, Representative Browne has 
received a generous indorsement from his 
district and Evanston’s effort to put a better 
man in place of “Bathroom Bob” Wilson has 
not seriously blocked his victorious return 
to Springfield. John Broderick, saloonist 
and dispenser of the $2,500 bribe which 
proved the undoing of Senator Holtslaw has 
been returned to his old place with so much 
company of the same kind that he is not 
likely to be lonesome, at least. for the pres- 
ent. 


A LOBIMER WARD ELECTS A MINISTER 


But in the nineteenth district which be- 
longs to the black belt in state politics is 
one of the brightest spots in all Illinois. 
This Lorimer and United (liquor interest) 
Societies’ stronghold has chosen, as one of 
its three representatives, Dr. F. G.. Smith of 
Warren Avenue Church. He entered the 
campaign after the primaries, as an. inde- 
pendent and has won as an out-and-out 
opponent of saloon domination. The move- 
ment was launched in the prayer meeting 
room of a Presbyterian church, and has been 
backed by bringing practical politics into the 
pulpit in Warren Avenue Church as well as 
a good many others put so much in the pub- 
lic eye. It has stirred the West Side, hith- 
erto, quite as much as have the Chapman 
meetings and has enlisted probably a large 
force of “personal workers.’ By a house- 
to-house visitation, every voting church mem- 
ber was located and personal persuasion has 
been brought to bear to bring him to take a 
stand for good government on election day. 

It was nothing short of a political revival 
which redeemed the district, for it took the 
signatures of 600 voters, not registered at 
the September primaries, to put Dr. Smith’s 
name upon the ballot and 15,139 to elect 
him. But-when the churches somnolent be- 
came a united church militant, the battle 
was carried into the enemy’s country and 
saloon domination was defeated where it had 
long been strongly entrenched. These two 
campaigns, the Chapman meetings and meet- 
ings for civic betterment, have gone on si- 
multaneously, but without any considerable 
visible connection. The evangelists prevail- 
ingly have preached the gospel of individ- 
ualism. 'The social gospel, applied to imme- 
diate civic conditions, has been committed to 
other agencies. Ss) He FOS 


Condescension is an excellent thing, but it 
is strange how one-sided the pleasure of it 
is!—R. L. Stevenson, 
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Save ‘“‘Greenland’s Icy 
“Mountains” > ~~ 


We are not surprised at the wave of. dis- 
approval aroused by the suggestion to omit 
“From Greenland’s Icey Mountains” from a 
mission hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The life of this grand old hymn, 
by Reginald Heber, practically coincides with 
that of the modern missionary movement, 
and it has been for almost a hundred years 
a wellspring of inspiration. Though written 
by an English bishop, it is now affirmed that 
its language emphasizes “natural rather than 
revealed religion, apostrophizing mountains 
and winds and waters.” If there ever were 
captious criticism, revealing entire lack of 
poetic appreciation, we find it here. In any 
event, the supposed extreme heterodoxy of 
the hymn escaped the critical eye of the de- 
vout for nearly a century, and its constant 
use during this time apparently worked no 
harm to theology or religion. In thousands 
of hearts on thousands of occasions it has 
aroused enthusiasm and consecration. . No 
missionary meeting would seem quite com- 
plete without it. Its work is not finished.— 
Leslie's Weekly. 


Christ and the Imperfect Man 


Would it not be better generally if the 
Church of God more readily recognized the 
best side of doubtful persons? We are apt 
to be exacting, to insist on sharp lines and 
definitions, to reject with disdain whatever 
appears irresolute or half-and-half. It was 
not so with our Master. Nothing is more 
remarkable about the Perfect One than the 
way in which he accepted weak faith, mixed 
motives, hesitating loyalty, a cobweb at- 
tachment to himself, for all that they were 
worth. He had no sympathy with that 
fierceness of orthodoxy and virtue which 
scornfully spurns vacillation and inadequacy. 
Wherever a gleam of promise met his eye it 
aroused his pity and expectation—in a grain 
of gold dust lying on the surface he seemed 
ever to apprehend the gold field of rich pos- 
sibilities lying below. A “bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory.” His tenderness towards the faintest 
upward-seeking desire is the secret of his 
drawing and saving power through the gen- 
erations. Thus he kindles sparks into ser- 
aphs, and transforms reeds shaken by the 
wind into pillars of the heavenly palace 
which go out no more. Surely it would be 
well were his church quicker to discern and 
welcome all who follow at a distance, yet 
in whom is some good thing towards the 
Lord God of Israel and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent.—Rev. William L. Watkinson, 
D.D., in “The Fatal Barter.” 
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Bangor’s Convocation Week 


Bangor Seminary is already making prep- 
aration for its sixth annual Convocation 
Week, which comes Feb. 6-10, 1911, inclu- 
sive. The speakers of the previous occasions 
have been men of national and international 
repute; leaders in the pulpit, the pastorate, 
the missionary field; leaders, too, in educa- 
tion, in literature, in sociological work. The 
list of speakers of the coming convocation, 
as finally arranged this last week, make cer- 
tain that the high level of previous years 
will be splendidly sustained. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, who was Hnoch Pond lecturer 
on Applied Christianity in 1908, comes again 
in 1911 as the George Shepard lecturer on 
Preaching. Dr. Gladden made a profound 
impression in Bangor, especially on business 
men, at his previous visit, and he is sure of 
a warm welcome. As Samuel Harris lec- 
turer on Literature and Life, Prof. Bliss 
Perry, formerly of the Atlantic Monthly and 
now of Harvard University, follows in the 
footsteps of Samuel McChord Crothers, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Henry van Dyke 
and others. It was expected that Prof. F. G. 
Peabody of Cambridge would be the next 
Enoch Pond lecturer, but ill health has 
forced him to cancel the engagement and 
Rey. George Hodges, D.D., dean of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, is to take his 
place. Expectation is keen in view of the 
advent of so sane, virile and forceful a 
thinker and speaker on the subject of Ap- 
plied Christianity, which is the general topic 
of the Hnoch Pond lectureship. 

It is hoped that ministers far and wide 
will so arrange their winter’s work that they 
ean respond to the invitation of the Semi- 
nary to attend the lectures and get a relay 
of intellectual and spiritual power for the 
remainder of their year’s work. Cc. M. ©. 


Sunday School Parade in 


Boston 


The parade and rally of the men’s Bible 
elasses and church organizations which has 
come to ‘be an annual feature of Boston 
church life took place last Sunday. Nearly 
5,000 men were in line representing more 
than eight organizations in Boston and vicin- 
ity. At intervals along the line of march 
the swelling chorus of Onward Christian 
Soldiers took the place of military bands. 
Friends and supporters of the other sex were 
erowded about the steps of People’s Temple 
on Columbus Avenue, which proved an ex- 
cellent “reviewing stand.” 

The procession was followed by four down- 
town rallies, held in Tremont Temple, Lori- 
mer Hall, Park Street Church and Ford 
Hall. That energetic Baptist layman, 
George W. Coleman, presided at Ford Hall, 
and Dr. G. L. Cady of our Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, was a speaker. Sec. G. W. Me- 
haffey of the Y. M. C. A. was in charge at 
Park Street, and President Huntington of 
Boston University at Lorimer Hall, where 
Dr. A. M. Hyde of our Porter Church, 
Brockton, participated in the program. Hon. 
Robert Luce of Somerville was a speaker at 
the large gathering in Tremont Temple, and 
Rey. A. A. Stoekdale of Union Church gave 
the concluding address. The event was by 
far the most successful and enthusiastic of 
the demonstrations yet held. 


They Loved Their Kittens 


Last month the steamship Mauretania 
arrived at a Welsh port with the crew of a 
ship that had burned at sea: The captain 
of the lost ship and fifteen rough-mannered 
and rough-spoken sailors made up the crew, 


' but one of them had saved from the fire, the 


wreck and the sea a white Persian kitten. 
Last week the world was thrilled by the 


‘story of the ill-fated Wellman expedition and 
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the rescue by a steamship of the men who 
comprised the crew of the great dirigible 
balloon. Again there was proof of the divin- 
ity in man, for before starting on their peril- 
ous voyage the aeronauts had taken aboard 
a kitten, and it was cared for through all 
the dangers and carried to safety by one of 
the rescued men. 

Such incidents as the foregoing renew and 
strengthen belief in an overuling Providence, 
for if man is capable of such love and com- 
passion for the lower orders of creation, then 
the Creator must be filled with pity, compas- 
sion and love for man. The subject is one 
for the preachers to expand.—Pittsburg 
Ohronicle-Telegraph, 


The Nile 


The Nile has beauty, but its beauty is 
austere at first, even forbidding. It has 
moods—and what would a river be without 
moods?—but its moods are always serious, 
perhaps a little morose, and never wholly 
comprehensible. Other rivers, even great 
ones, are friendlier; the very variety of 
their ways makes them seem more human; 
their rapid changes from grave to gay pro- 
vide a bond of. intimacy, and intimacy with 
aught of nature’s means affection; their 
music sings to you, and you understand the 
song. With the Nile it is far otherwise. 
The song it learned in the mountain fast- 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


nesses of Abyssinia it has lost in the vacant 
air of the Soudan, and never recaptured. 
Between eternities of desert wastes, on 
either hand, it acquires the silence of the 
desert, and, except for a little noisy bluster 
along the cataracts, maintains it to the end. 

It maintains also a calmness and imper- 
turbability of demeanor which, in human 
kind, if such were possible, would be exas- 
perating, and which, in a force of nature, 
gives it the aloofness of a divinity.—Percy 
Withers, in Hgypt of Yesterday and Today. 


The distressing news comes from the 
Pacific Coast that the only daughter of Pres- 
ident-elect Charles S. Nash of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, was run over by an 
automobile on Oct. 30, and lived only two 
hours after the accident. Dr. Nash was 
prominent in the Council in Boston, and the 
sad news reached him on a train in Nevada 
as he was speeding eagerly home. Little 
Katharine was about eleven years of age, 
and a child of exceptional sweetness and 
promise. Tender sympathies from a very 
large circle of friends will go out to Dr. and 
Mrs. Nash. From the former’s letter we 
venture to quote these strong and brave 
words: “She was conscious to the end, did 
not suffer, and did not realize that she was 
going. She slipped away very gently and 
happily. She left a darkness, but we shall 
find the light.” 
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The Woman’s Board in Brooklyn 


The women journeying to Brooklyn for the 
forty-third annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board might have said, ““What is so rare as 
a day in November’’—so balmy was the sun- 
shine and so soft the autumn colorings by 
the way. All that ingenuity could suggest 
and generosity provide was done for mission- 
aries, officers and delegates during their three 
days’ stay in the beautiful city. 

The sessions were held in Clinton Avenue 
Church. The pastor, Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D., in his welcome “‘exercised for the 
first time at a public gathering his prerog- 
ative as moderator of the National Council,” 
in welcoming to his own church the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. ‘Delegates’ Day” so 
called—although the meeting this year was 
open to all who cared to attend—was profit- 
ably spent discussing live topics pertinent to 
the work of the Board, such as the Appor- 
tionment Plan, the forward steps of the year 
and kindred matters. The success of the 
secretaries for Junior Work, in presenting 
more than the coveted hundred new societies 
of young people, in this centennial year, was 
most gratifying. 


i} THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


The contributions for the regular pledged 
work from the branches as reported by the 
treasurer, Miss Sarah Louise Day, have been 
$111,292; supplementary donations from 
other sources, including gifts for buildings 
and special objects bring up this amount to 
a total of $133,377 in gifts from the living. 
Through the efforts of a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, a special fund of $25,000, 
to be used as a Legacy Equalization Fund, 
has this year been completed, thus placing 
the fluctuating asset of legacies upon a more 
equable basis. 

Miss Stanwood, home secretary, noted in 
her report the recruits for the mission fields 
during the year—four young women for 
China, threé for Turkey, one for Ceylon, one 
for India and one for Japan. At present the 
Woman’s Board is seeking for nineteen 
young women for stations in Africa, China, 
India, Japan and Turkey. 

The Uplift of Womanhood during nearly 
half a century of missionary work for the 
women of non-Christian lands was forcibly 
presented by the foreign secretary, Miss 
Lamson. 

OUR GUESTS OF HONOR 


Interest centered, as always, in the mis- 
sionaries. Through their addresses, as 
through crystal clear windows, were spread 
' before us scenes of beauty and pathos. Miss 
Ellen M. Blakely, president of Central Tur- 
key College for girls in Marash, told of high 
officials now asking permission to send their 
children to schools taught. by Christian girls; 
and of the need of young women to gather 
from the peasants their treasures of folk- 
lore. Mrs. BH. F. Carey of Harpoot pleaded 
for an American kindergartner to train the 
girls who are ready to go to the children in 
waiting villages. Miss Julia KE. Green, 
lately from Uduvil, Ceylon, said that in the 
girls’ school, now nearly eighty-four years 
old, there had been only two principals— 
Miss Eliza Agnew and Miss Susan R. How- 
land—and that far-and near the graduates 
of this school, their children and grandchil- 
dren. were spreading the gospel in dark 
places. 

At the Young Women’s session the deeply 
spiritual tone of the meetings was strongly 
emphasized by Mrs. Raymond D. Van Name 
of South Church, Brooklyn; by Miss Helen 
B. Calder, Miss Lucia C. Witherby and Miss 
Bertha P. Reed of the Woman’s Union Col- 
lege in Peking. “The fourfold appeal” for 
time, money, prayer and life, was presented 
by Mrs. James D. Eaton of Mexico, Miss 
Harriet L. Osborne of Foochow, Miss 
Blakely and Miss Elizabeth. Baldwin of 
Micronesia. 


A NOTABLE EVENING 

On Wednesday evening delegates and 
friends gathered in Plymouth Church, where 
the pastor, Dr. N. D. Hillis, conducted the 
opening exercises. Dr. Arthur H. Smith of 
North China delineated the relation of the 
missionary today to international peace. 
The address of Dr. J. L. Barton on The In- 
terpretation of the Edinburgh Conference 
brought out the basic principles of that gath- 
ering so effectively that one young woman 
said as she was leaving the church, “That 
was the biggest thing I ever heard,’ and 
every one felt the uplift of the theme. 


THE CLOSING DAY 


Rey. Robert. J. Kent, D.D., pastor of 
Lewis Avenue Church, led the morning serv- 
ice of devotion. Mrs. F. D. Shepard of 
Aintab spoke of the value of the industrial 
side of missionary work, citing the lace in- 
dustry which affords the means of self-sup- 
port to thousands of poor women through- 
out Turkey. Mrs. John 8. Porter of Prague 
pleaded for a free gospel in the land of Huss 
and claimed that the literature used in the 
Bohemian Sunday schools of this country is 
largely prepared by the pastors of these 
churches in Austria. 

Miss Elizabeth Baldwin who with her sis- 
ter has spent twelve years in Truk, Micro- 
nesia, Mrs. R. A. Hume of Ahmednagar, 
Miss Osborne from Foochow, Mrs. Eaton of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and Mrs. James B. Mc- 
Cord of Durban, South Africa, gave brief 
missionary addresses. Dr. C. H. Jefferson of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, with per- 
suasive earnestness, presented in closing the 
missionary motive in the compelling love of 
Christ. 


Kew changes were made in the official 
3oard. Miss Lilian G. Bates and Mrs. 


Frank Wood of Boston, Mrs. Frank Gay- 
lord Cook of Cambridge and Mrs. W. L. 
Adam of Pittsfield were added to the direc- 
tors. At the close of the meeting, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hillis opened their beautiful new home 
for a reception, inviting missionaries and 
delegates to meet Brooklyn friends and the 
officers of the Board. A. M. K. 


Biographical 


REY. CHARLES A. STANLEY 


tey. Charles A. Stanley, D. D., a mission- 
ary of the American Board for forty-eight 
years in China, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. C. F. Gammon, Noy. 10. 
He was born in Ohio, June 24, 1835, and 
after graduation frora Marietta College, in 
1858, and Lane Theological Seminary, in 
1861, he embarked for China, July 1, 1862. 
After a brief stay at Shanghai he went to 
Tientsin, and that city has been his home 
ever since. Dr. Stanley was a man of en- 
ergy and force, and his work as a missionary 
was most devoted. He labored indefatiga- 
bly and won the esteem and love of the Chi- 
nese. Mrs. Stanley died some two years 
since, and Dr. Stanley remained at his post 
until his furlough was due. Since coming 
to this country he has resided with his 
daughter, Mrs. Gammon, at Winthrop, Mass., 
the wife of an American Methodist mission- 
ary, temporarily residing in the homeland. 
Dr. Stanley had the joy of having two other 
children missionaries in China, Rey. Charles 
A. Stanley, Jr., at Pang Chuang, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Wilder, the wife of Rev. George D. 
Wilder of Tung-chou. 

The funeral took place at the chapel of 
the Newton Cemetery, and his remains were 


buried by the side of other missionaries in 


the lot belonging to the American Board. 
The services were conducted by the secreta- 
ries of the American Board and by Rev. 
Isaac Pierson, for many years an associate 
of Dr. Stanley in China. 
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Nebraska Conference 


The Norfolk church and Col. S. S. Cot- 
ton, the father of Congregationalism in 
northern Nebraska, are inseparably con- 
nected. It was fitting that Colonel Cotton 
should give the address of welcome to the 
conference which convened Oct. 31—Noy. 3 
in Norfolk. The people and their pastor, 
Rey. Edwin Booth, Jr., had so carefully 
planned that every want was abundantly 
supplied and the conference royally enter- © 
tained. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
F. T. Rouse of Omaha on Personality in 
Religion. 

The New Congregationalism by retiring 
Moderator O. M. Needham, Congregational 
Fellowship by Rey. T. M, Shipherd of Lin- 
coln and the comprehensive reports of the 
National Council created intense interest and 
no little discussion. Congregational Ne- 
braska is fully abreast of the new denomina- 
tional consciousness, and this fifty-fourth 
annual assembly was the first under the 
new constitution with its new corporate body 
which is intended eventually to absorb the 
Home Missionary Society and administer all 
the general activities of the churches. The 
work hitherto done by the Advisory Board 
is now assumed by the Board of Directors 
of the conference, as is also the work of the 
Sunday School Committee. he moderator, 
Rey. M. A. Bullock of Lincoln, was elected 
also president of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and a committee was appointed to re- 
port a year hence on the legal steps neces- 
sary to merge the two bodies, thus unifying 
the state work as provided in the new con- 
stitution. 

The annual meetings of this state body 
have been noted for the richness of the de- 
votional hour, and this year the hour was 
especially helpful and inspiring. It was 
led each day by Pres. O. S. Davis of Chi- 
cago Seminary who in a clear, logical and 
inspiring way gave an exposition of the let- 
ters of St. John. These hours, it was 
generally conceded, represented the strong- 
est part of an exceptionally strong program. 
Such interest was manifested in President 
Davis's leadership that an eight days’ “Re- 
treat,” to be held in Crete immediately after 
the Doane College Commencement, was ar- 
ranged and Dr. Davis was secured to con- 
duct it. 

The systematizing of church finances re- 
ceived attention. A half day was devoted 
to the discussion of such practical themes 
as Stopping the Leaks between Bible School 
and Church, Family Religion, The Place of 
the Church among Christian Institutions, 
Developing the Spirit of Reverence and 
Worship and Bringing up the Male Reserves 
and others. Stirring messages were brought 
to the conference by Secretaries Baird, 
Douglass and Rice, Dr. F. F. Tucker of 
China and Rey. W. G. Puddefoot, each of 
whom had presented live ideas in a master- 
ful way. Many spoke of the delightful fel- 
lowship and inspiration of the meetings 
which perhaps after all were the greatest 
benefit received. The conference will meet 
in Crete next year. 


Lincoln, Neb. M. A. BULLOCK. 


The missionary editor of Christian Work 
says: “It is reported from Japan that while 
Christianity has been making its conquests, 
yet only a comparatively small proportion of 
the people profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, and the missionaries have to deal not 
only with Shintoism and Buddhism, but also 
with agnosticism. Not long ago inquiry 
was made of 409 students as to their reli- 
gion; four declared themselves to be Chris- 
tians, fifteen Buddhists, one a Confucian, 
one a Shintoist, forty-six atheists, 260 agnos- 
tics and the remainder had not made up 
their minds as to what they believed.” 


. 
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Which by Interpretation is 


Dorcas 


Continued from page 760 


pared, but thoughts that came to him whole- 
made; how death was in no mood of finality, 
but should be to all alike a passing into the 
great upper spaces, with no flutter of winds, 
nor movement of closed doors, but as the 
sunrise flowing its spirit into a new day. 
On the long way to the cemetery William 
Marshall rode with the bereaved family, ac- 
cording to the custom in the old country. It 
was utterly dreary going on and on through 
the pouring rain with the dark figures hardly 
visible in the close carriage with drawn 
shades. But compensation came. The young 
preacher learned how his mistake came about 
and more—how it might come to draw the 
people closer to him. The old lady was Aunt 
Tabitha, a dried apple of a body, distantly 
related to the Barritzhoffs. She had lost all 
friends and relatives in the old country and 
had come to spend her last days in the new 
world with her only friends. The frail old 


woman had been able to learn hardly a word- 


of the new language and could not adopt 
new ways, so had lived apart, serving the 
family in a hundred small ways but never 
seen by callers or appearing in public. 

And Father Barritzhoff spoke of her love 
of the needle and how she sewed many gar- 
ments for the family, and Anita told how 
Aunt Tabitha taught her strange and intri- 
cate stitches and embroideries. And _ they 
were all filled with wonder that he should 
have found the story in the book which told 
of her so well. 


They laid Aunt Tabitha away and on the 
homeward journey William Marshall spoke 
of the need of garments for others and the 
privilege of making and how loye could be 
sewed into the hours of daily service. The 
dull, foreign minds caught his meaning, and 
when the next Sabbath morning came the 
family which had been long indifferent to the 
Memorial Church were in the pews at the 
front. And what was more, the church was 
filled with friends and neighbors. For the 
story of the misunderstanding and the humor 
of the minister’s plight had somehow crept 
from mouth to mouth and appealed to one 
and all. / 

And the same good sister who had a way 
of summing up things had said: “Of course 
people are comin’ to church again. They 
ain’t lookin on Mr. Marshall as a bein’ set 
above the rest of us, who can’t make mis- 
takes. If preachers would make a few mis- 
takes now and again, and tell ’em right out, 
folks would get in the habit of thinkin’ they 
were real human, like themselves, at funerals 
and weddin’s and such doin’s. It’s that 
‘which-by-interpretation’ feelin’ that gets 
hold of us.” 
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Gordon’s Calvary. In the darkness and 
storm I had made my way from the spot 
“over the brook Kidron, where was a gar- 
den,” to the one place around Jerusalem 
which is like “the place of a skull, where 
they crucified him’—from Gethsemane to 
the Cross. 
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Loving the Brethren 
There are probably few important sen- 
tnéces in the gospels used so seldom by 


Christian ministers as texts for sermons as 
is the golden sentence of our Lord: “Love 
one another, even as I have loved you.” It 
seems to be a difficult sentence to find, and 
even more difficult to understand. It is 
often made to mean something different from 
what it teaches. A common interpretation 
makes it equivalent to ‘‘Love all men every- 
where.”’ But such an exposition empties it 
of its content, and robs it of its power to 
accomplish the work which Jesus had in 
mind. He is not exhorting here to a vague 
humanitarianism or a wholesale  philan- 


thropy. He is not proclaiming the brother- 
hood of man, He is not thinking of men in 
general. He is speaking to members of his 


chureh, and telling them how to live together 
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so aS to convince the world ‘hat he is what 
he claims to be. Victory for his cause is to 
be achieved by their love for one another. 
It is no ordinary love which is called forth, 
but love fashioned after his own, and lifted 
to its white intensity and heavenly temper. 
A Christian owes something to a_ fellow- 
Christian which he owes to no other human 
being, his first duty is to his fellow-believers, 
his first obligation is to his Christian breth- 
ren, his first concern is with his comrades in 
Christ. It is by Christians loving one 
another after the sacrificial manner of Jesus 
that other men are to become Christians. 
Love is the law of the church. Love is the 


badge of discipleship. Love is the chief 
evangelist and head worker. Love is the 
power which overcomes. It is not love for 
one’s fellow-Christians by which the door 
of the world’s heart is to be opened. The 
teaching was plain and the early Chris- 


tians caught it. ‘The secret of the progress 
of the early church lies revealed in the ex- 
clamation of the pagan crowd—‘‘Behold how 
these Christians love one another !’’—Dr. 
Charles H. Jefferson, in “The Building of the 
Church.” 


If chosen souls could never be alone, 
In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The 


Choice of a 


Magazine 


CRIBNER’S Magazine has been 

more read, more quoted, and more 
talked about within the past year 
than any other magazine published. 
Its position of leadership is estab- 
lished, its quality known, and its 
reputation for progressiveness, for 
filling its pages with the best, most 
interesting and entertaining literature 
and art of the time, is as widely 
known as its name. 


Scribner’s Magazine is a family institution. 
If you read it this year, you will want to 
read it next year and the year after. There 
is never any occasion for speculation about 
its contents. You are always perfectly sure 
that you will find every number worth 


Outside the City Wall 


Continued from page 743 


hill just outside the city wall. Forming a 
judgment as to what it was, I turned to 
the right and entered an olive grove. The 


rain had ceased and all was still save the 
dripping from the trees. In the midst of 
this grove I came upon the first human be- 


---ings met since the black man disappeared. 


There were two of them. They moved 
slowly. I stood still. It was a peasant 
leading a bent old woman, who groaned and 
halted for breath. I was reassured by the 


_ sight of human tenderness and passed on. 


Ah, there is much in the world worth suffer- 
ing for! Not long after I found the friendly 
roof beneath which warmth and brightness 
and love were waiting for me. 

The next day I retraced my steps and 
found that of a truth the hill outside the 
city wall which had served to guide me home 
was none other than what is known as 


reading, worth keeping. 


will be another great 
Scribner Year 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


Send for handsome Bookmark— in colors—and Illustrated Pro- 


spectus — free to readers of The Congregationalist. 


Address 


Desk 35, Scribner's Magazine, New York. 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE REASON FOR POOR JOURNALISM 
(British Weekly) 


Journalists are aware that no papers are 
well edited, for the simple reason that all 
the people who know exactly how to edit 
them are engaged in other occupations. 


A RELUCTANT REVIEWER 


(New York Times Saturday Review of 
Books) 


To illustrate the point that a critic may 
know at least as much about the subject in 
hand as the author himself: The present 
writer once sent a book on the literature of 
a non-Huropean country to a certain special- 
ist for review, and found him very reluctant 
to write about it. On inquiry the cause of 
this reluctance was discovered. The fron- 
tispiece of the volume was a reproduction, 
in colors, of the cover of a beautiful old 
book, embellished with characters in the un- 


familiar language with whose literature the , 


new book dealt. The author, it seemed, had 
submitted a proof of this frontispiece to the 
prospective reviewer, with an inquiry as to 
which was the top and which the bottom of 
the page, as she did not wish to print it up- 
side down! A harsh review would doubtless 
have elicited from this particular author an 
echo of Disraeli’s ‘“‘the critics are the men 
who have failed,” ete. ; 


THE IDEAL STATE 
(Boston Transcript) 


Iowa is an old-fashioned, conservative 
Commonwealth. Nobody works hard and 
nobody goes hungry. Populism never got 
a grip on Iowa. No cranks flourish there. 
-Things run along in an even channel. 
There is no compulsory school attendance 
law because it isn’t necessary. Hivery 
child goes to school. ‘Ihere is a college at 
every crossroads and a university at the 
county seat. Iowa has the lowest propor- 
tion of illiteracy of any state. All the tides 
of fanaticism and hard-timesism that af- 
flicted every other trans-Mississippi state 
missed [owa. It has never known a crop 
failure. Today Iowa comes as near. Ar- 
eadia as any rea. material thing can. 


A SERVICE TO CONGREGATIONALISM 
(The Boston Herald) 


Henry M. Dexter spent his life and a con- 
siderable share of the fortune made from 
high-grade religious journalism in gathering 
material for a history of the Pilgrims in 
their English, Dutch and Colonial homes. 
No man of his time knew more of the be- 
ginnings of Congregationalism in New Bng- 
laud, or had done so much to aid contem- 
porary and future historians in writing 
about the beginnings of the independent 
polity. But his own story of the emigra- 
tion and of the beginnings was not com- 
pleted when he died. ‘Then the son, Morton, 
who has just died, took up the task, and in 
his book, “The Wngland and Holland of the 
Pilgrims,” the public has the joint product 
of the labors of father and son, and a valu- 
able contribution to the history of an im- 
portant epoch of our national history. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Dexter, Jr., never finished 
the Life of his father, whose career as an 
editor of The Congregationalist made him 
an important figure in the denomination 
during one of the most interesting periods 
of its recent history. 


All Brothers On the Sea 


An unusual religious service was held 
last ‘Sunday morning on steamship New 
Amsterdam of the MHolland-American line 
bound for New York. Rev. M. K. Scher- 
merhorn consented to lead the service on 
condition of being permitted to ask to as- 
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sist him a representative of every distinc- 
tive form of religion found to be held by 
the 800 or more passengers. He invited a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church to 
read the Benedicite and to lead the congre- 
gation in the Pater Noster, with the under- 
standing that in all the hymns and other 
parts of the service not even one partisan 
or sectarian word should be uttered. Five 
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brief addresses took the place of a sermon; 
one by himself, one by a priest of the 
Chureh of Poland, one by a priest of the. 
Church of Bohemia, one by a Brahman from 
India and one by a minister of the Hvan- 
gelical Church of Germany. The unusual 
service attracted a large assembly and was 
highly commended by all.—The Boston 
Transcript. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


KING JAMES VERSION ‘ 
Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
| for, the evidence of things not seen. 


Heb. 1; 1-2 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
Now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen, 


THE AMERICAN 3-223 


Prices 
35¢ to $20 


STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


“*1¢ Is by far and away the best translation that 


we have 


had.”’’— Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


39K Fourth Ave., New York | 


Publishers tor the American Revision Committee — Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 


“eruises” “AROUND THE WORLD” 
Arrangements are now being completed for two cruises of about three and one-half 


months’ duration each ‘‘Around the World,’’ the first to leave from New York on 
November 1, 1911, and the second from San Francisco on February 17, 1912, by the 


large, new transatlantic steamship Cleveland (17,000 tons). 
Duration 110 Days. 


Three Grand Cruises have been arranged to the West Indies. 


necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 
CRUISES TO THE 


$650 Including all 


Magnificent steamship Moltke (12,500 tons). Cruises of 28 days 
WEST INDIES duration each, leaving January 24 and February 25. Cost, $150 
and up. Cruise of 16 days duration, leaving on March 28. Cost, $85 and up. 


ORIENT January 28 by the S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), 80 days $325 and 


Egypt, F’oly 
Land, Nile. 


up. Finest trip ever planned. Strictly first-class. Nile trips by the Hamburg 
and Anglo-American Nile Co.'s superb steamers. 


SOUTH AMERICA January 21 by S.S. Bluecher (12,500 tons), 74 days. 


Across the Andes, $350 and up. 
Straits of Magellan. right. 


Send for Detailed Itineraries. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg 


Only opportunity to see South America 


Guide and Travel Books on Sale. 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


HU 


RANGES 


More than 20 styles to select from 


Exclusive designs in both the pop- 
ular Ebony Finish and handsome 
Ornamented. 


Sizes of ovens 14 in. to 22 in. square. 
Covers 7 in., 8in., and 9in. They are 
fitted with all the features necessary 
to convenience and Al service: Coal 
or Wood fixtures, heat on 5 sides of 
Oven, heat under all 6 Covers, special 
Water-heating facilities, elevated 
Closets and shelves, variety of Gas 
Attachments. 


HUB low closet ranges have Roller 
Bearing Ash Pan, Coal Hod Section 
in base and may be fitted with Ash 
Sifter and Ash Chute to cellar. 


Write to Dept. F. 


Smith @ Anthony Co. 


52-54 Union St., Boston ~ 
Makers HUB Ranges & Heaters 


Lg ae 
by 
Bd os 
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David and Jonathan in 
Methodism 


Three weeks ago it was our duty to por- ° 


tray the character and works of John S. 
’ Huyler, one of New York’s philanthropists 
and one of the lay pillars of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church in New York and in this 
country. In that estimate we said: “In the 
matter of beneficence Samuel W. Bowne and 
John S. Huyler were like David and Jona- 
than. They were, indeed, special friends and 
yoke-fellows in philanthropy, and in the 
support of the church in all its enterprises.” 
Aware of the serious illness of Mr. Bowne, 
we did not suppose that he was so near to 
“the narrow stream of death.” In some re- 
spects these two men resembled each other; 
in others they were distinctly different. They 
looked upon many things through the same 
mental eyes and at the same angle, but their 
methods of approaching a decision were in 
each case original and dissimilar. They had 
become wealthy by their own efforts and a 
favoring Providence, which, not being mirac- 
ulous, left to human sight only the skill,.the 
energy, the ambition, the complex characters 
of the men. Rarely were two friends ever 
united in so many things without friction or 
diminution of interest and affection.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


McCall Missions Down 
Hostility 


One of the results of the flood in Paris is 
a changed attitude toward the McCall Mis- 
sions, we are told. Where there was at best 
only a sullen permission to hold the services, 
there is now a cordial appreciation of the 
good work done in the time of sore need. In 
several of the McCall halls, soup kitchens 
were established, where many were kept 
from actual starvation. specially is this 
change of mind noticed at Ivry, where the 
mayor celebrates ‘civil baptisms’? once a 
month, at which time the parents promise 
that their children shall not receive any kind 
of religious instruction. The religious atti- 
tude of the community may be inferred 
from this institution. The council now 
seems to be willing to aid the missions as a 
result of the practical aid furnished at the 
hall.—The Presbyterian. 


Education 


The academic department of Yale Uni- 
versity shows a falling off in numbers from 
last year. It is not a large shrinkage, how- 
ever. There are 1,226 students in the four 
classes, against 1,229 in the previous cata- 
logue. 


One interesting result of the visit of Amer- 
ican educators to Berlin for the centennial 
of the university and of. the presence there 
of American exchange professors is the 
foundation of the Amerika-Institut by the 
German Government, of which Professor 
Miinsterberg has been appointed the first 
director. The Institut“is intended for the 
“systematic furthering of the cultural rela- 
tions between Germany and the United 
States. Strictly political and commercial 

-affairs lie outside of its realm, but every- 
thing which refers to education and scholar- 
ship, to literature and art, to technique and 
social welfare, to travel and public interests, 
to peace and international understanding, 
-will be the fit object of its efforts.” Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg appeals to American 
scholars and educators for suggestion toward 
making the work of the Institut more effect- 
ive and helpful. 


When the Godward side is vacant then 
life begins to go wrong.—G. G. Atkins. 


BOBERT P. BASS, BEP. 


New Hampshire 
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FREDERICK W. PLAISTED, DEM. 


Maine 


Two New England Governors-Elect 


Just Stop and Think—Now 


being worn 


If there is not some article 
of wearing apparel 
should be cleansed before 
Go to your 
wardrobe now and bundle 


that 


it to send to the cleansers and then telephone to the 
shop in your city for us to send for it clean it and 
return it to you in a box ready to wear if there is no 
shop in your city send by express to the nearest shop 


It does not cost any more to get LEWANDOS work 
for comparatively the same price as poorer work 


For Women 


GOWNS. TAILORED SUITS COATS GLOVES 
OPERA WRAPS REAL LACES TIES SCARFS 
EMBROIDERIES OSTRICH PLUMES ETC 


For Men 


SUITS COATS TIES GLOVES SILK HOSE ETC 


RUGS 


For the House 


LACE CURTAINS DRAPERIES 
CARPETS 


PORTIERES 


EMBROIDERIES 


Also—The Best Laundry Work Obtainable 


We are pleased to open accounts 


'Lewandos 


Boston 


Boxbury 

South Boston 
Watertown 
Cambridge 

Lynn 

Salem 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Providence R I 
Newport KI 
Hartford Conn 
New Haven Conn 
Bridgeport Conn 


New York N ¥ 


Albany N ¥ 


Philadelphia Pa 
Washington D C 


Rochester N ¥ 


2*4 Boylston Street 

17 Temple Place 

2206 Washington Street 
AGIA Broadway 

1 Galen Street 

1224 Massachusetts Avenue 
qO Market Street 

209 Essex Street 

3 Pieasant Street 

15 Harrison Avenue 
125 Mathewson Street 
231 Phames Street 

50 Asylum Street 

12% Church Street 

209 State Street 


557 Fifth Avenue 


45 North Peart Street 


1633 Chestuut Street 
1335 G@ Street 


41 Clinton Avenue South 


Cleansers 


Dyers 


Launderers 


3900 Back Bay 
555 Oxford 

$900 Back Bay 
600 South Boston 
300 Newton North 
945 Cambridge 
1860 Lyun 

1800 Saiem 

1622 Worcester 


* 5100 Springfield 


907 Union 

1092 Newport 
526 Hartford 
1015 New Haven 
S46 Bridgepert 
6941 Bryant 
6942 Bryant 
3550 Main 

3300 Home 

4679 Spruce 


1528 Mome 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Population of Pittsburg 


In your editorial last week in which you 
speak of the late census returns, you state 
that Pittsburg has fewer people than ten 
years ago. Your paper is so well known as 
a reputable and reliable one that -what you 
print is generally taken as fact. Your state- 
ment in this case is so clear that it cannot 
be misunderstood. Inasmuch as the city of 
Pittsburg contained in 1900, 321,616 persons, 
and the city of Allegheny 129,896 persons, 
the combined population of the two cities at 
that time was 451,512. The census returns 
lately given out give Pittsburg 533,905, this 
being the present population of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny under consolidation. - During 
the ten years from 1900 to 1910, two or 
three small boroughs, each containing a few 
thousand persons, were taken into the city, 
but even counting out the residents of these 
boroughs Pittsburg has grown. 

Pittsburg, like Boston, has comparatively 
small area inside its corporate limits, the 
suburbs containing a large percentage of the 
city's workers. All the suburbs have had 
healthy growth in the past and are enjoying 
the same today, as the published reports of 
the census of the remainder of Allegheny 
County will doubtless show. 


Pittsburg, Pa. EH. T. SANDERSON. 


Caucus versus Prayer Meeting 


I find myself, after listening to the im- 
passioned oratory of the National Council 
at one of the sessions, asking the question 
whether after all the great future of the 
church as an organization lies in the various 
phases of political and social work. Cer- 
tainly one of the finest evidences of the 
effectiveness of the work of the chureh 
in the fact that we are all looking to Chris- 
tian and women for the righting of 
many ‘of the wrongs and evils that exist in 
these varied relations of life, but personally 
I have very serious doubts whether the time 
ever will come for the church as an organ- 
ization to go into these things very gener- 
ally. 

The weighty statement, “It is as impor- 
tant today for men to go to the caucus as 
to go to prayer meeting,’ won applause as 
it never has failed to win it any time it has 
been repeated in the last dozen or fifteen 
years since I first heard it. Yet as an actual 
matter of fact we all know that a good 
many more Christian men, even church mem- 
bers, attend caucus than attend the prayer 
meeting, and that fact causes the statement 
to lose a little of the impressiveness given 
it by an eloquent speaker when he utters it 
as a profound doctrine of truth. ‘Then, too, 
there is in some of our minds the conviction 
that if our men attended the prayer meeting 
and the church somewhat more regularly 
they would be better fitted to do their hon- 
est duty in the caucus and elsewhere. 

My point is this: is not the great work of 
the chureh still as it always has been, the 
work of teaching men the great moral truths 
and the truths that are for the raising of 
the level of the entire life? Is it not, then, 
something of an insult to the intelligence of 
our men to feel that they cannot see that 
the application of these truths is to all these 
things that affect life and all.its relations, 
without the need of the church entering ac- 
tively into all these works? Moreover, is it 
not something of a belittling of the truths 
themselves to imply that the faithful in- 
stilling of them into the hearts of men. will 
not result in the raising of the standards 
of life in a way that will purify politics and 


is 


men 


ACHES AND PAINS of rheumatism are not perma- 
nently, but only temporarily, relieved by external reme- 
dies. Why not use an internal remedy—Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
rheumatism depends and cures the disease ? 


right the social conditions that we realize 
are so far awry? 

Though a young man, I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that men come to chureh to 
hear something that will minister to their 
spiritual needs first of all and help them 
meet the temptations of the world, and I 
have confidence enough in the message we 
have to give to feel that if we are faithful 
in presenting it, and if we are ourselves con- 
fident concerning it, men and women will 
take it out into the world and make the ap- 
plications. Not today nor tomorrow per- 
haps will it all come about as we wish, but 
it will come ultimately. 

CONNECTICUT PASTOR. 


Current Comment — 
JUSTICE TO MR. 


(Hartford Courant) 


ROOSEVELT 


The debt of gratitude which the people of 
this country owe him for fairly compelling 
them to stop, look and listen is incomputable. 
That the whole atmosphere of American 
business Hfe and public life is appreciably 
cleaner and more wholesome in 1910 than it 
was in 1900 is, very largely, his doing. 
Gifted by nature with extraordinary powers 
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of initiative and persuasion, he has it in him 
to increase this indebtedness by new sery- 
ices as thankworthy as the old—and we hope 
he will. If he would only drop the ‘‘new na- 
tionalism’’ vagary once for all, acquire a 
befitting reverence for the Constitution of 
the fathers, cultivate a respect for the courts, 
tutor a tongue at times too impulsive, and 
once more in loyal comradeship touch elbows 
and shoulders with his former true yokefel- 
low who is now President of the United 
States, he would be on the direct road to a 
splendid usefulness. 


STILL UNTHANKFUL 


(Philadelphia Telegraph) 


And this is tle song I spin 
While giving the blade a shove— 
“Why can’t I be bald upon my chin, 
And have whiskers that grow above?” 


Self is the only prison that can ever bind 
the soul; 

Love is the only angel who can bid the gates 
unroll ; 

And when he comes to call thee, arise and 
follow fast ; 

His way may lie through) darkness, but it 
leads to light at last. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


440 Years the o 


Place in a deep dis 


When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 


give a fine flavor. 


For Delicious Sausages, flavor withBell’s 


* BELLS SEASONING » 


Used by thebest Hotels, Clubs,Restaurants, 
¢ families of Rich& Poor alike to flavor 
the Dressings for Turkey, Chicken, 
Game, Meat and Fish. Insist onB 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when 
baked and served ep orately: Foast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
, adding butter size of an egg. 

hot water to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add 
an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 


Nortr,—The above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by adding 
chopped nuts of any kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 lbs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


ell’s 


riginal 


Cover with 


Oysters also 


SEASONING |i 


Sausage Seasoning, — 
25c. and 50c. Cans; 6,12 and 25 lb, Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 lb. Drums. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


Capital $1,000,000 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


PING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 
Copy of anorderreceived,—‘‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 


Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889,"" This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 19038 and 1905. 


Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
W. Edwards & 


Son, 157 Queen VictoriaSt., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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An Original Bret Harte 
Character 


Truthful James had a prototype in real 
life, and he earned his sobriquet naturally, 
by being the greatest liar in the country. 
He was a newspaper man and “mine pro- 
moter,” whose every sentence was an exag- 
geration or a prevarication. According to 
him, there was a “mine in Table Mountain 
so dark that charcoal looked white in it,” 
and “in Sacramento mosquitoes were so 
thick that if you waved a pint can round 
your head you would catch a quart of them.” 
His last exploit in Tuolumne County nearly 
cost him a term in prison. He found a gul- 
lible banker in Stockton who agreed to pay 
him one hundred dollars a month toward 
opening up a mine that Jim said he had dis- 
eovered. For months the money was paid 
into the promoter’s pocket, and he in return 
sent assays and specimens of ore and a fic- 
titious pay roll, declaring each time that 
monthly dividends would shortly be declared. 
Finally, at the end of the year, the banker 
took it into his head to come up and see the 
famous mine himself, only to find that no 
such claim existed, and that the men whose 
names figured on the pay roll had never been 
heard of in the county. When the promoter 
found he was discovered he started off on 
foot across the Sierras and landed in a dis- 
tant part of the state, where he abandoned 
mining and went baek to newspaper work.— 
Ernest Peizotto, in Romantic California. 


Italian Fishermen in 
California 


In a rectangular basin, with but a single 
exit to the bay, lie the lateen-sailed fishing 
smacks, blue, green or striped with red and 
yellow, with their warm brown sails shading 
groups of fisherman gathered round their 
demijohns of wine. Long lines of tawny 
nets hang drying along the wharves, while 
men in gum-boots mend their broken strands 
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or re-adjust their corks and leaden weights, 
working, on rainy days, in a big shed near 
by, whose somber interior presents great pos- 
sibilities for the painter, with its Rembrandt- 
esque effects of light disclosing the heavy 
nets suspended from the rafters, while dark 
figures in picturesque garb move about or 
work in the scant patches of light. Adjoin- 
ing this shed is the boat-builder’s house full 
of flying chips, of bent timbers and bits of 
spars and rigging. Most of the fisher folk 
are Ligurians, and still count in solidi, await- 
ing the day when, with a tidy sum, they may 
return to the old country to settle themselves 
in some tiny villa in the olive groves above 
the sea. Many such a one have I encoun- 
tered, passing his old age in the safe harbors 
of Sestri or Chiavari—men who have fished 
for years the far waters of San Francisco 
Bay:—Hrnest Peixotto, in Romantic Cati- 
fornia. 


Thoughts for Quiet Hours 


As for myself, I do esteem nothing out of 
heaven, and next to a communion with Jesus 
Christ, more than to be in the hearts and 
prayers of the saints.—Samuel Rutherford. 


It is a sign that we have journeyed far on 
the pathway to peace when we can be thank- 
ful for our sorrows. 


By religion I mean the power, whatever 
it be, which makes a man choose what is 
hard rather than what is easy, what is lofty 
and noble rather than what is mean and 
selfish; that puts courage into timorous 
hearts, and gladness into clouded spirits; 
that consoles men in grief, misfortune, and 
disappointment; that makes them joyfully 
accept a heavy burden; that, in a word, 
uplifts men out of the dominion of material 
things and sets their feet in a purer and 
simpler region.—Arthur Christopher Benson. 


This, then, is man: a being who, if he 
will live the life that essentially and dis- 


> 
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tinctively is man’s, must use categories of 
thought and obey principles of conduct 
which have their source beyond sense and 
their satisfaction beyond time. In other 
words, whether or not man actually is im- 
mortal, he is called on to live as if he were. 
—Carnegie Simpson. 


We may have the form of godliness with- 
out the power, but it is impossible to have 
the power without the form.—Hdward Pay- 
son, 


The way to overcome our troubles is to 
bear them; the way to conquer our crosses 
is willingly to lay them on the shoulders 
and never stoop under them. The accepted 
sorrow is a pointless arrow.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


All the dangers which beset our piety lie 
in the humble and ordinary matters of life. 
Here, then, is the place where religion must 
make her conquests. Here she must build 
her barriers and take her stand.—Horace 
Bushnell. 


Every dream that makes us purer makes 
us wiser, too.—Phillips Brooks. 


Something more is required of a man than 
living in all good conscience. He must not 
only live up to his moral judgments; his 
moral judgments must be right.—Robert H. 
Speer. 


We prove Him by our daily use of him. 
This is the meaning of that ancient word, 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that 


fear him.”’—Jonathan Brierley. 
Love gives because it delights in giv- 
ing. It gives that it may express itself 


and may bless the recipient. If there be 
any thought of return it is only the re- 
turn of love. And that is how God gives.— 
Alexander MacLaren. 


Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Coal, Wood or Gas range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Springfield Republican 
MASSACHUSETTS 
‘‘A Representative American 
institution” 


INDEPENDENT, ENTERPRISING 
AND ALWAYS INTERESTING 


Daily, $8 Sunday, $2 Weekly, $1 

SPECIMEN COPIES of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to anyone who wishes to 
try it. 


HYMNS OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


Just Issued 


Edited by 
CHARLES TAYLOR IVES 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 


A rich selection of hymns and tunes, emphasizing 
the ‘‘Modern-social”’ spirit of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in Missions, Service, and Church 
Unity. 

Responsive Readings from the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Bible se- 
lected by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


The Oentury Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
“A tonic—which will be lasting because true.” 
—Letter from a Young Mother. 
PRICE 1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 
At Aimtab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Water supply gives us great difficulty. Resources are 
adequate, viz., three deep wells into water bearing rock. 
Power is lacking. Windmills cannot be depended on. 
An engine, preferably kerosene, is needed. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Z Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious. literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends loan libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CHARLES. A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 

Send donations to CuarENCcH C. PINNKO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. EB. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment, and support ef Hvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. WH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 


tioral House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BW. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 
Womanw’s Homb Missionary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 
Woman’s SwAMAN’S Fripnp Socripry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. Bm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Among the New Books 
New Light on Pilgrim Paths 


Mr. Champlin Burrage, who went abroad 
some years ago on a fellowship awarded to 
him by Newton Theological Seminary, has 
done not a little valuable service in discover- 
ing old manuscripts which furnish new facts 
concerning Robert Browne, and of some of 
the early Pilgrims. His diligent researches 
have now resulted in unearthing a manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
which throws new light on the career of the 
pastor cf the Pilgrims, John Robinson. It 
is a communication addressed to him by an 
anonymous friendly controversialist who 
sought to win him back to the church of 
England. The manuscript quotes from Rob- 
inson sayings hitherto unknown, states that 
he lived in Norwich previous to his separa- 
tion from the Anglican church, that he had 
been a minister of St. Andrews Church there, 
and confirms that hitherto assumed fact that 
he was a university graduate. This manu- 
script Mr. Burrage has described in a pam- 
phlet entitled New Facts Concerning John 
Robinson (Henry Frowde, London, pp. 35. 
1s. 6d.). Extended quotations from the 
manuscript are given. Here is an interest- 
ing statement quoted from Robinson, giving 
a principal reason for his separation from 
the church: 

“The Ministerye, or rather indeed the 
Priesthood, of St. Andrews, & so of all other 
parishes of the land, stands in offering up 
the daylye sacrifize of the Service Booke, in 
marying, burying, churching of women, min- 
istring sacraments, in forme, readynge hom- 
ilyes, & performing other cannonicall obed- 
ience, but for preaching the Gospell, or that 
parte of it which the law alloweth, it is not 
essencyall to the Ministry of Hngland, but 
an accidentall, personal qualification, there 
beyng manye hundreds in the land true 
ministers accordyng to the English Cannon, 
which neyther doe nor can preach.” 

The date of the manuscript is definitely 
fixed as between 1609 and 1611. The pam- 
phlet is a valuable addition to our Pilgrim 
literature, and those interested init are much 
indebted to Mr. Burrage for his patient and 
painstaking researches, which already have 
been rewarded beyond expectation. 


Books about Boys 


A book which workers for boys will wish 
to keep at hand, on the shelf with Forbush 
and Stanley Hall, is Boy Life and Self-Gov- 
ernment, by George Walter Fiske (Y. M. C. 
A. Press. $1.00). Professor Fiske was the 
founder of The Pilgrim Fraternity, is thor- 
oughly acquainted with boy-nature and 
knows how to advise others. What he says 


on the matter of self-government is very. 


important, for at this point many leaders 
err. His book is full of information, not 
only drawn from the author’s experience, 
but also from many other expert sources. 
A smaller book which will interest the 
same class of readers is Church Work with 
Boys, by William Byron Forbush (Pilgrim 
Press. 50 "cents net). This is an admir- 
able supplement to the author’s well-known 
book, “The Boy Problem,’ focusing atten- 
tion on the boy in his relation to the church, 
with advice for teaching a boys’ class in the 
Sunday school, conducting church boys’ 


Continued on page 771 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMBRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONBRS FOR 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THb CONGREGATIONAL HOMBH MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N.. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks. 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tun AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociery. Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BH. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics. 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Socimry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges. 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 152 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinty, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals. 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and COhristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its. 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELINF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SpaMAn’S FRInND Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tor MAssacHuseTts HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds im 
trust and orys annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, .D., Seeretary; Henry N. Hoyt 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. ‘ 

THR CONGRNGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
echusetts- and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. lice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


One Pill 


Ask your doctor about Ayer’s Pills, gently 
laxative, all vegetable. He knows why they 


; p J.C. Co., 
act directly on the liver. Paes ort oe coat 


It is impossible to be well, simply im- 
possible, if the bowels are constipated. 
Waste products, poisonous substances, 
must be removed from the body at least | 

once each day, or there will be trouble. 
The dose of Ayer’s Pills is small, only 
one pill at bedtime. -All-vegetable. 
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- 8 Books, $1 each, post free 


110 Summer Street 


STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
: What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
Table of contents free 


ch Bl 15th and Race St., 
Phila elphia, Pa. 


DE. STALL 


Vir Publishing Co, 869 Char. 


1793 


Number 119 
THE OLD 


ESTABLISHED 


FARMER’S ALMANACK 


—FOR— 


i9if 


ROBERT B. THOMAS 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents Interleaved, 20 Cents 


Close of the Fiscal Year 


of the 


Board of Relief 


The fiscal year of the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief closes No- 
vember 30. 

All treasurers of churches and mis- 
sionary organizations holding funds for 
this Board are requested to remit the 
same before the close of the month. 

Have you or your church made an 
offering this year for the old ministers? 

Funds are urgently needed. 


B. H. FANCHER, Treas., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the Communion 


Let us furnish you with a modern Reed & 
Barton Individual Communion Service. It 
is noiseless, sanitary and convenient. lts 
durability is unexcelled. It is not a cheap 
service. Churches require dignity in keeping 
with the surroundings. We will send our 
descriptive booklet, “ THE CUP,” on request. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
) ESTABLISHED 1824 
Represented et New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


INDINOUAE COMMUNION CUPS 


NBREAKABLE 


POINTED =<TOP: STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no tipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, 
TORONTO - CANADA 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits 2 Overcoats from $20.00 


Bmpbroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


HYMNS 


HALLOWE 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USING IT 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mat} 
eturnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers’ 


BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 
or Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


co ; 
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Among the New Books 
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clubs, like the Knights. of King Arthur, or 
a Boys’ Brotherhood, and the training of 
boys in religious expression through service. 
Nothing better on the subject is to be 
found. Dr. Forbush speaks out of long and 
fruitful experience. Moreover the advice 
which he gives can be followed, which is 
not always the case when successful men try 
to tell others about their own methods. 

The crucial problem for the Sunday school 
is how to retain a hold on boys who have 
outgrown the Junior Department. This nar- 
rower topic is the theme of Our Big Boys 
and the Sunday School, by A. H. McKinney 
(Revell. 50 cents net). The big boy is the 
boy in his teens. The author emphasizes 
the importance of men teachers for these 
boys and of separate classrooms if possible. 
Each class should also be organized. He ad- 
vises that boys should be led publicly to con- 
fess Christ while in the Junior Department, 
and that then the church should take spe- 
cial pains “to safeguard these young Chris- 
tians through the troublous times of early 
adolescence.” There is room here for differ- 
ence of opinion, but in general the positions 
of the author are those generally -accepted 
by wise leaders of boys. The book is full 
of encouragement, and rightly emphasizes 
the value of the work of those devoted Chris- 
tian teachers who give themselves to the 
friendly guidance of boy life. 


Giving Love Utterance 


It is a grievous mistake to smother the 
suggestions of the heart, to silence the words 
of love which spring to the lips, to deny our- 
selves and our kindred the expression of ad- 
miration, sympathy and affection. They who 
fail to tell their love to Christ, and who 
withhold from him the tokens of allegiance 
and devotion, exhibit this fault in its saddest 
and guiltiest form; they do their worst 
towards quenching the sublimest passion 
which can glow in the human heart, and on 
whose pure flame depends the mightiest con- 
sequences. Great and inevitable, indeed, is 
the revenge of the wronged instinct. Joseph 
consecrated for Jesus a special tomb; yet 
Joseph will never rank with John, who con- 
tinued with the Master in his temptations, 
who leaned. upon his breast, shared his sor- 
rows and stood by his cross. Nicodemus, as 
though conscious that he had serious arrears 
to make up, brought a hundred pounds’ 
weight of spices to embalm the sacred body ; 
yet will he never rank with Mary, who be- 
fore the whole company broke the box of 
spikenard on the head and feet of her living, 
loving Lord. The true Christian heart, here 
and now, aches to voice its love and joy! and 
to choke its utterance, to deny its testimony 
and service, is to quench the Spirit, or at 
the best to leave a few fading sparks of what 
ought to be a quenchless fire——Rev. William 
L. Watkinson, D. D., in “The Fatal Barter.” 

The solitude of age is the hush in which 
the sounds beyond become audible. As one 
vision sinks, another rises, born of insight, 
to take its place.—John Bascom, LL. D. 


Tup Presbyterian Board of Publication has 
just issued its 1911 (eighty page) Sunday 
School and Church Supply Catalogue, which 
contains a. complete descriptive and illustrated 
price list of the latest and best devices and 
requisites for every department of the modern 
church and Sunday school. 

The Sunday School and Church Supply De- 
partment of the Board, under the able man- 
agement of Mr. Allan Sutherland, is in a posi- 
tion to be of great assistance along this line. 
The Board will gladly send this catalogue to 
any one requesting it, and in addition will be 
happy to reply _to any inquiries from those 
who desire special information. They eclaim 
to be able to furnish everything that is pub- 
lished or manufactured for the proper equip- 
ment of the church and Sunday school. 
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The Leading Book of the Year 
on Church Unity 


The Historic Episcopate 


Rev. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D. 
Price, $1.50 net; 
postage 11 cts. 

“In the course 
of an argument on 
the vital question 
standing between a 
great communion 
like the Episcopal 
Church and _ other 
Christian Churches, 
it is difficult to re- 
strain prejudice 
and to reason dispassionately. But the 
scholarly Presbyterian minister, Dr. Thomp- 
son, proceeds in this book with an exami- 
nation of this difficult and confused subject 
in an admirable spirit of profound Chris- 
tian regard for those who differ from his 
opinions. And he brings ‘to his task a thor- 
oughly trained and well furnished mind 
eager to arrive at the facts in the case. 
His avowed purpose is not to be polemic, 
but to promote harmony, and to present the 
facts in the interests of a mutual under- 
standing that may help to solve the diffi- 
culties that cluster about this question of 
Episcopacy for Christian people desirous of 
closer union. The results of his long study 
and thought: are clearly presented, and his 
treatment of the theme is so candid, honest, 
considerate and illuminating that the book 
will long remain one of the best on the 
subject for the géneral public.’’ 

— Christian Intelligencer. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Headquarters, PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Bldg. 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
Chicago, 328 Wabash Ave. Nashville, 415 Church St. 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. Pittsburg, 202 Fulton Bldg. 
San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Soid 


‘They are known From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.’’— 7he 
Bookshelf. 


—*« To say that Wil} 


8 New Editions. 


OXFORD a Bible is an } 
Biack Face Oxford is suf=- 
Type Bibles ficient. Yet § 

A Pearl 32mo. the Oxford 

A wonderful type in keeps on im= 


H =a small bok. 
Nonpareil 24mo, 
A gem of printing. 
Minion lomo. 
Model hand Bible. 
Brevier 16mo. 
Large typé in small 
compass. 


proving. The 
New Editions 
will prove a 
delightful 
surprise.’’— 
Christian Nation. 


ENTIRELY NEW! 
Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles from 55 


cents upwards. 


“‘ Of all the pictorial Bibles I have seen for 
children, and for giving to the children on 
Children’s Day, this easily stands first.’’— 
L[utermediate Sunday-School Quarterly. 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827 


° . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works P. 0. Kenda! Green, Mass. 


OOK=- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


~T 
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Mr. Blaney has long deserved 


perous home it is today. 


of the Commercial National Bank 
institutions. 

Mr. Blaney was a member of 
attorney, survive him., His death 


QUALITY 


It is not: the quantity but 
the inherent quality of 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


that enables it to perform its 
mission. It is the one reme- 


dy universally known and 
used because of its ability to 
quickly restore lost strength, 
increase weight, and vitalize 
the nerve centers. 

There is vitality in every 
drop of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


| 
| merely 
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WILLIAM O. BLANEY 


Among the laymen who have ably while unostentatiously served our denomination 
a place 
present Congregational Headquarters in Boston would not be the commodious and pros- 
He was a prominent member of the building committee, 
giving freely of his time and attention to the work of its erection, and ever since as 
president of the American Congregational Association he has had at heart the interests 
of our missionary societies, the library and all the affairs connected with the House. 

Mr. Blaney was born in Bristol, Me., in 1841, and died after an illness of several 
weeks at his home in Boston last Saturday. 
and for many years the firm of which he was the senior member till his retirement 
recently. did the largest flour and grain business in New England. 
of Boston, and held offices of trust in several other 


honor. Without his efficient service the 


He spent all his business life in Boston 


He was president 


the Old South Church. His wife and one son, an 
is a severe loss to the community. 


Much Speaking 


Every reproof should be briefly worded. 
Amplify statements, double words, treble 
complaints and the remonstrance is dulled of 
its point in proportion to its over-statement. 
“You think that I scold but I don’t! I 
want things right,’ a much-tried 
woman used to lament not sensing the point 
where her expostulations—every one richly 
deserved—slipped over ‘onto the danger 
slopes of being merely tiresome and annoy- 
ing. She forgot, poor woman, that it was 
the reasonableness and rightness of her de- 
mands which was to-prevail and not she 
herself. But we all know that a small 
stream of silent thought suggestion, if fed 
by a reservoir higher than itself, will in time 
find a way under or over or through barriers 
of indifference where there seems no passage 
possible to it. The woman who is most 
forceful in her own household is never she 
who darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge of the minds against which. her 
words are to impinge. Of the best teachers 
and the most influential mothers it \can 
usually be said, “She does not often reprove, 
but when she does you-will never forget 
what she says.” A. M. T. 
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Be Quickly 
— Cured At Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure— Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by a 
trial package of Pyramid Pile Cure without 
further treatment. When it proves its value 
to you, get more from your druggist at 
50 cents a box, and be sure you get what 
you ask for. Simply fill out free coupon 
below and mail today. Save yourself from 
the surgeon’s knife and its torture, the doctor 
and his bills. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON | 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 268 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. Kindly send 
me a sample of Pyramid Pile Cure, at once 
by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 


Ridgewood Woolen and: 
Worsted Gloths 


for Men’s 
Women’s and 
Children’s 
Wear 


Broadcloths, Suit- 
ings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, 
Raincloths, Waist- 
ings, Dress Goods, 
etc., etc. 
We can prove to you the advantage of buying 


Direct from the Mill 


any of the above cloths. Samples show latest 
weaves, exclusive styles, our superior quality, and 
our mill prices show the 


Large Saving to You 


We have thousands of satisfied customers, be- 
cause we give “ best value”’ and save you all inter- 
mediate profits. Customers often save enough to 
pay dressmaker’s bills. Prompt shipment of all 
orders and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write now for free samples, stating garment 
planned and color preferred. Price 64c to $3.50 
per yard, 54 inches wide. And every yard a bar- 
vain. Write us today. We’ll send Samples and 
owest Mill Prices. We can also save you money 
on High Grade Wash Goods and Linings. 


THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS 
Dept. I Holyoke, Mass. 


Wants 


Wanted candidates for the Congregational Church. 
Address Box 28, Newcastle, N. H. 


Tourists at the Hotel “The Palms,’ West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New England folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


Wanted. A small country church wishes to buy 
about forty second-hand cushions in good condition. 
Address Nelson, L. A. S., Chesham, N. H. Box 41, R. D. 


Companion, chaperone, secretary, by capable, in- 
telligent widow. Some music and French. Resident or 
traveling. Experience, reference. Mrs. Carroll, 257 
French Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Wanted position by Protestant young lady as com- 
panion to lady or children. Music and plain sewing. 
References exchanged. Address S. V. T., 47, care 7'he 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. S 


Pastor Wanted. The Stanwich Congregational 
church is looking for a pastor. Located north part town 
of Greenwich. 7 miles from railroad. Parsonage mod- 
ern improvements. Address William Thomson, Green- 
wich, Ct. R. D. 26 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. : 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
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: Montana Conference 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Montana Conference was held at Helena, 
Noy. 2, 3. Rey. H. S. Fritsch of Billings 
was elected moderator, and Rey. H. H. 
Lindeman of Red Lodge was elected scribe, 
registrar and treasurer. This was the first 


‘meeting at which were present the members 


of the “Montana Band,’ the recently insti- 
tuted movement to enlist the best output of 
our theological seminaries’ in the work of 
this rapidly developing state, ‘the last 
American frontier.” 

Addresses were given by Rey. E. EB. Burtner 
of Missoula on The Preacher and His Mes- 
sage, by Attorney I’. T. Haynes of Helena 
on Legislation for Moral Betterment in Mon- 
tana, by Rey. H. H. Lindeman on the Mon- 
tana Band, by Miss Foote of the W. B. M. I. 
on The Work of Congregational Women for 
the Women of Turkey. The National Coun- 
cil was reported by Rev. G. J. Powell and 
Rey. H. S. Fritsch. 

The work of the year was described by 
the general workers: Supt. G. J. Powell for 


’ the whole state, by Rev. EH. B. Smith, general 


missionary for the northern part, and Rev. 
Joseph Pope, general missionary for the 
southern part. The past year has been one 
of remarkable and phenomenal growth. 
Twenty-one new churches were organized. 
Fourteen were received into the fellowship 
of the conference: Dunkirk, Galata, In- 
verness, Hingham, Lanark, Froid, Medicine 
Lake, Antelope, Eden Valley, Plentywood, 
Geyser, Merino, Moccasin and Fort Shaw. 
Perhaps the most important item of busi- 
ness transacted was the establishment of an 


Natural Laxative 
Water 


Quickly Relieves: 
Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


SPECIAL SHOWING 


New Fall Footwear 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


The Shoe Department is now located in the 
new Hamilton Place Annex. There’s a great 
deal more aisle room and it ean be directly 
reached from Tremont Street via Hamilton 
Place, or through the main aisles of the store. 
The Children’s section has been fitted up in a 
very attractive and unusual manner. Every 
modern facility is at your disposal. 


Girls’ Velvet Pumps and Party Slippers 


The newest party slipper styles are made 
from handsome black velvet, with covered 
heels and strap across instep, velvet bow and 
large brilliant ornament. 


Girls’ Sizes 11% to 2 
Girls’ Sizes 2% to5 . 
_ Children’s Spring Heel, sizes up to 


$1.75 
2.00 


1.50 


{Gitewiensi Co| 


Boston, Mass. 


HURCH 


can tell—is diggin’ 


ARPETS 
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educational commission to canvass the whole 
educational situation in the state, and to 
study existing education institutions with 
a view of determining what should be the 
future attitude of our denomination towards 
them. A Labor Commission and a Commis- 
sion on Moral Reform were also established, 
the latter to work in co-operation with like 
commissions from other religious bodies. 

With the extraordinary progress of the 
past year as a basis, the strong re-enforce- 
ment of the ministerial body, and the effi- 
cient corps of general workers, the outlook 
for “Mighty Montana in the Making” is the 
brightest ever. 

Billings, Mont. Sante 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, Nov. 11 


The meeting was led by Mrs. E. H. New 
comb of Framingham, who referred to the 
mountain top of vision from which it had 
been the privilege of many to look, during 
these last months—Hdinburgh, Boston, 
Brooklyn—and emphasized our responsibil- 
ities. A season of prayer followed; extracts 
were read from letters of Miss Orvis and 
Miss Richmond of Talas; Miss Allen of 
Brousa brought fresh news from Miss Jill- 
son, recently of Smyrna, now in charge of 
the girls’ school at Brousa; and Mrs. Charles 
Ufford gave a striking instance of prayer 
answered in Japan, by means of a letter an- 
nouncing a gift of fifty pounds written the 
very day when united prayer was offered 
there for help in meeting an unlooked-for 
expense of just that amount. 


Risibles 


ASK.THE SPHINX 


The Man: “Be you one o’ them fellers 
who knows everything as was ever larnt?”’ 

The Professor: “Well, I’ve studied some 
and I know a good deal about some things.” 

The Man: ‘“Mm—this’s what I want to 
know—an mebbe if you've studied a lot you 
clams agriculture or 
fishin’ ?”—L. H. J. 


SHE HAD TRAVELED 


Miss Smart: Have you ever been through 
algebra? 

Miss Slow: Yes, but it was in the night 
and I didn’t see much of the place.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 

WHY NOT 


“What is it, do you suppose, that keeps 
the moon in place and prevents it from 
falling?’ asked Araminta. 

“T think it must be the beams,” replied 
Charlie, softy.—Wachange. 


A BUSTED SMILE 


Teacher: Freddy, you must not laugh 
out loud like that in the schoolroom. 

Freddy: I didn’t mean to do it. I was 
smiling when all of a sudden the smile 


busted.—Sacred Heart Review. 
HOW A TURKEY LOOKS 


To an Optimist: To a Pessimist: 


Gravy. Bones. 
Juice. Muscles. 
Brown. Tendons. 
Dressing. Gristle. 
Basting. Cartilage. 
White meat. Dark meat. 


—Judge. 


Be sure you are wrong before you offer 
an apology.—The Melting Pot. 


AT MANY- 
FACTURER® 
PRICES. 


- JOHN H.PRaY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON.: 


718 


byspeplets 


meeare not a strong alkali, 
like soda mints. Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 
10c. or 50c. box today. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN: PINES 


LAKEHURST 


NEW JERSEY 


OPEN OCT. Ist TO MAY 20th 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 


DR. SICEL ROUSH’S 
illustrated Travel Talks 
on India and Japan 


Entertaining, instructive, elevating. Profusely 
illustrated by numerous colored views. 

Indorsed by leading ministers. For free illus- 
trated booklet and terms, address 


TROY TRAVELOGUE BUREAU, 44 Third St., Troy, N.Y. 


Select 9,000 mile 
summer tours. 
Personal escort; 
wide choice of 
routes; eleven 
years’ experience; 


highest testimonials. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


EVROPE & THE ORIENT—IOQII 
(§ annual Oriental Tour sails in February. First 
Mm.| Class taroughout. Membership limited. 30th 
ee%2 successful year. Write for Programs. 

peas et i)R. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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A Rochester physician says of Barley Crystals 
(P. 17. Testimonials) “‘J am satisfied your claims 
are notstrong enough. It possesses very rare nutri- 
\ive value, while it has a most satisfactory emollient 
and diuretic action.” 

FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown. N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Laymen’s 
Missionary 
Movement 


Urges upon all churches the use of Prayer-Topic 
Duplex Envelopes of 


The Duplex Envelope System 


(Richmona, Va.) 


Envelopes on*the back of which is printed 
the uniform Prayer-schedule adopted by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Samples 
and an interesting and informing descriptive 
booklet free on request, (We employ no 
solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


a 
jU“' | RICHMOND 
eee ey 


TRADE MARK 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


! J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
_ Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 
# Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 4 
i Chapel, for services, without charge. 


} PRANKS. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mer. 

1 GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

i TELEPSONE ROXBURY % 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 


# taker, Boston.” 
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Calls 
Anprus, HE. BW. (M. #.), Springs Prairie, Wis., 
to 8. Maine. Accepts. 


BALDWIN, ALBERT K., Portland, Me., to Me- 
_chanic Falls. Accepts. 
Bouin, ANDREW §S., Coventry, Vt., to Lyndon. 


Accepts. 

Burcess, Louis F., Ridgebury, Danbury, Ct., 
to Redding. Accepts. 

CARMAN, CHAS. A., Brown University, to See- 
konk, Mass. 

Davies, THOS. D., Cornish, N. 
derry, Vt. Accepts. 

Dr Lone, Davip D., Chicago, 
Oak Park, Ill. Accepts. 

Eckprson, Ray, Michigan City, Ind., to Nashua, 
Io. Accepts. 


H., to London- 


Ill., to Siath, 


Eaerton, THOs. R., Seatonville, Ill., to Tonica. 
Accepts. 

Fisupr, WM. B., Tonganoxie, Kan., to Rose- 
dale, Wn. Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, WM. A., British Hollow, Wis., to 
Embarrass. Accepts. 

Houston, Rost., Johannesburg, Mich., to 
Thompsonville. Accepts. 


JAQUITH, CHAS. A., Principal of Gates Acad- 
emy, Neligh, Neb., to professorship of psy- 
chology in Tabor College, Io. Accepts. 

KENDALL, Rost. R., N. Branford, Ct., to Wood- 
stock. Accepts. 

Martin, A. Epw., W. Townshend, Vt., 
mington. Accepts. 

MITCHELL, Gno. W., Chadron, Neb., to prin- 
cipalship Gates Academy, Neligh. Accepts. 

MoseEeLby, JOHN H., Frankfort, Me., to Waldo- 
boro. Accepts. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all blood humors, all erup- 
tions, clears the complexion, cre- 
ates an appetite, aids digestion, 
relieves that tired feeling, gives 
vigor and vim. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


to Wil- 


Educational 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1910. Address: J. K. McLEAN, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. . 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opened Sept. 28,1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MAINE 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
Portland, Maine. General 
Way nflete School, & a a Pre aratory Courses. 
Right of certificate to all New England Colle jee For cir- 


culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, iss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager, 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 

Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 
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Murpuy, Cuas. G., Supt. for S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
in Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas, 
to district comprising Ohio, Kentucky, West 


Virginia and, Western Pennsylania. Accepts. 

OLINGER, WM. G., Tacoma, Wn., to Christo- 
pher. Accepts. 

OrtH, ANDREW P., St. John, Wn., to Pilgrim, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

Racer, H. M., First, La Follette, Tenn., to 
Berea and Corbin, Ky. Accepts. 

SHIVELHY, JOHN, Churchville, N. Y., to La- 


conia, N. H. 

Tracy, Isaac B., Hayward, Wis., to East Troy 
and La Fayette. Accepts. 

Woop, Gro. B., South, Chicago, IIL, 
Collins, Col. 


to Fort 


Resignations 


BurGess, Louis F., Ridgebury, Danbury, Ct., 
after an eight-year pastorate. 

CHAFER, ROPLIN T., West, Westminster, Vt. 

EGprton, THOS. R., Seatonville, Ill. 

HeYSn, Henry L., Chelsea, Kansas City, Kan. 

KENDALL, Ropt. R., N. Branford, Ct. 

Martin, A. Epw., W. Townshend, Vt. 

MircHELL, Gro. W., Chadron, Neb. 

TRAVIS, Len J., Second, Ashtabula, O. 

Von Luspkern, Frep’xK H. L., Fitchburg, 
land, Cal. 


Oak- 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, GEO. H., o. S. Williamstown, 
Nov. 1. Sermon, Rev. F. E. Emrich. 

Coman, Gro. H., o. at meeting of Saginaw 
Association, Breckenridge, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. I. W. Stuart; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Sutherland, Victor Brown, N. 8. Brad- 
ley, C. D. Banister. 

Dnyo, JoHN M., o. assistant pastor Redeemer, 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 4. Sermon, Pres. 
M. L. Burton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. 
L. Phillips, BH. 
McLane. 

Dysart, JOHN, 0. Granville, Ill. Sermon, Rev. 
F. G. Ward; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. N. 
Hitchcock, J. W. Bailey, R. K. Stetson. 

GAYLORD, Epw. D., i. Second, Oak Park, IIL, 
Noy. 1, by Chicago Association, acting as 
council. Parts, Rev. Messrs. F. A. Noble, 
W. T. McElveen, W. E. Barton, with install- 
ing prayer by the father of the pastor. 

INGRAHAM, MARK G., 0. Hardwick, Vt., Nov. 1. 
Sermon, Rey. S. G. Barnes; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. me ae Hilliard, BH. R. Gordon, G. 


Mass., 


W. C. Hill, J. K. Fuller, C. H. Merrill, W. C. 
Clark. 
MarTIGNETTI, A. M., Italian Missionary, for- 


merly of Spring Valley, Ill., now of Kansas 
City, Mo., o. Granville, Ill. Sermon, Rev. F. 
G. Ward; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. N. 
| Hitchcock, J. W. Bailey, R. K. Stetson. 
Mowery, Dwicut F., o. assistant pastor Iirst, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 4. Sermon, Rey. A. Z. 
Conrad; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Andres, T. N. Baker, P. DB. Pierce, F. E. 
Emrich, W. S. Archibald, J. W. Platner. 
Quint, JoHN H., «. Brunswick, Me., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, Rey. L. H. Hallock; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Woodin, H. L. Chapman, 


H. A. Jump. 
THOMPSON, FRANKLIN C., i. Glastonbury, Ct., 
Noy. 4. Sermon, Rev. R. H. Potter; other 


parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. Reynolds, F. A. 
Fate, W. C. Prentiss, W. FE. English, A. B. 
Bassett, A. R. Merriam, Quincy Blakely. 


Personals 


DONNDLL, ALBERT, has closed a pastorate of 
more than thirteen years’ duration at Slaters- 
ville, R. I. Mr. and Mrs. Donnell and their 
son received many parting tokens of regard 
from the people of the church and place, 
among them being fifty dollars in money, a 
costly set of the Waverley novels and a 
letter of appreciation from the Catholic priest 
of the village. 

ZELLARS, BD. G., and his wife, upon the return 
to Spencer, Mass., from a two months’ vaca- 
tion in the West, the church gave them a 
reception and presented them with a sum of 
money in gold. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MInNistTprs’ MerptTine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Nov. 21, 10.30 a.m. Conference on the 
Child in the Church, conducted by Rev. 
B. S. Winchester, D. D. 


WoMAN’S BoarpD or Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M. 


S. Child, R. BH. Brown, W. W. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents, 


KENT—BAKER—At Laurel Lodge, York Har- 
bor, Me., Nov. 3, by Rey. Sidney K. Perkins, 
Dr. Edwin Stearns Kent of Portsmouth, N. 
H., and Leonora Norwood Baker. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


TENNEY—In Plymouth, N. H., Oct. 29, David 
Morrill Tenney, after an illness of several 
months. The funeral service was held on his 
eighty-fifth birthday. He gave many years 
of faithful service to the church at Groton 
(his native town) and the church at Plym- 
outh, holding the office of collector at the 
latter place for many years. He had not 
missed the morning church service for 
twenty years until the beginning of illness. 


YOUNG—In Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 4, Burpe 
Parker Young, youngest son of the late 
Charles D. and Amelia M. Young of Chelsea, 
aged 41 yrs. and 6 mos. 


NEW INVENTION, 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 
New Method of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes— 
Woman’s Hardest Work Made Easy— 
No Rubbing, No Motors, 

No Chemicals. 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 


DOES IN ONE OPERATION THE WORK OF WASH BOARD, 
WASHING MACHINE AND WASH BOILER. 

SEE HOW SIMPLE DIFFERENT, EASY, 
Put on any stove —add 

water, then soap, then clothes—move knob oceasion- 

ally. In 5 to 8 mivutes first batch clean—next betch 

same way, same water—in 30 to 50 minutes family wash 

clean. nolabor, no injury to FRO 

Cleans woolens, flan- ; 
nels, blankets, or colored 
clothes, as well as white 
goods. fine tlaces, curtains, 
bed clothes. Saves time, 
fuel, labor. 

EASY WAY in3O0to 
50 minutes cleans wash- 
ing which before took 
entire day- All metal, 
strong, durable, sanitary, 
light in weight. Easily 
used, cleaned, handled — 
always ready. Child or 
weakly woman can use it. 
Saves wash-day drudgery. 


Users Praise ‘Easy Way” 


J. MeGee, Tenn., 
writes:—*sOne young lady 
cleaned day's washing in 
one hour with Easy Way— 
another in 45 winutes.” 

Mrs. T. Bullen, Can- 
ada, writes: —‘tl washed 
bedding, 


heavy quilts. cur- 
tains, etc., without rubbing.”’ 5 
Lauretta Mitchell, 0., 

writes:—‘Done a big washing in - minutes—sold 3 
already. A. D. Poppleton. N. W., “Gives perfect 
satisfaction. Washed bed quilts, greasy overallsand fine 
omer Greatest thing on earth.” KF. E. Post, Ga., 


"TWO WEEKS WASHING IN 45 MINUTES. 


Clothes cleaned without rubbing.” J. Hl. Barrett, 
Ark., after ordering 38 Easy Ways says:—‘t You have 
the grandest invention I ever heard of.” J. W. Myers, 
Ga. » says:—* Find check for 12 Easy Ways. Greatest 
invention to womanhood, forever abolisbing miserable 
wash day. Sells itself. » 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


. O. Cowan, N. Y., placed 13 in 6 hours— 
(ornate $39.00.) Mrs J. Brown, sold 10 in 3 days— 
(profit $3 .0'.) KK. J. Blevins, O., writes: ** Made 
2 calls, sold 5 one day.’’—(profit $15.00.) BM. aa. 
Lattimore, Pa. a ‘Sold 4 this morning. Never 
yet turned down.” G. Witt, Pa., “Received Easy 
Way yeste day; sold a 4 ‘todav—not out fororders.” Mrs. 
Gerrish, Mont., ordered sample, then 1 dozen. then 
100—(pr ofit over $3 0.00.) Dust made one shipment 
1000 Easy Ways to Russian agent. NR. Boucher, 
Mass., orders 75 more, ae “Everybody wants one, 
best business I ever had.” A. S Werritt, La., sold 
8 in one day—(profit $24.00.) So it goes. A Money 
Landslide. 


FREE SAMPLE-.TO ACTIVE ACENTS 


We want managers, agents, men or women, home or 
traveling, all or part time, to show, take orders, and ap- 
point agents. Easy Way new article, not worked 
to death. Best seller out. Every family wants one. 
People glad to see it demonstrated; buy without being 
asked, and throw away costly washing machines to use 
it. Only 2 sales a day means $46.00 a week 
protit. Price only %%.00, Ready for use. 
anywhere. Not sold in stores. Order one for 
own use. YOUR MONEY REFUNDE 
NOT SATISFACTORY. Send for Free Sample 
offer, special agents’ proposition, etc. Costs nothing 
to inv estigate. Send name and address anyway for 
full description. Write today. HARRISON MFG. 
coO., 1548 Harrison Bldg., Sips ig om Ohio. 
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CHARLES R. BROWN 


_ WILLIAM B. FORBUSH 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


Che Cap and Gown 


Price, $1.00 net 

These pithy college addresses will come straight 
home to the “joyous and confident company arrayed 
or about to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown.’”’ The frank 
expression of a man who knows fraternities and ath- 
letics from the inside, and appreciates the best of 
present-day college life. With pointed anecdote, and 
witty phrase, a telling knack of presentation, and a 
consecrated purpose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the 
heart of the young man and woman as they stand at 
the outset of a career. 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAM 


Real Religion 


Price, 75 cents net 

Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Aver- 
age Man on Clean and Useful Living. 

A book for the man in the street in, 
the midst of the rushing twentieth 
century and in danger of being 
swamped by the materialism and 
pessimism about him. These cheer- 
Jaden talks are from a man with a 
heart to other men carrying their bur- 
dens, struggling with doubts and 
fears, but yearning for the better 
things. 


SIDNEY L. GULICK 
EDWARD L. GULICK 
Outline Studies of the 
Growth of the King- 
dom of God 


Price, 50 cents net 

It is the belief of the authors of 
these outline studies, that in spite of 
the many appearances to the contrary 
in the past history of Christianity and 
in the present conduct of so-called 
Christian nations, Christian churches 
and of individuals who call themselves 
Christian, the Kingdom established 
by Christ is still growing and will 
continue to grow until it has covered 
the earth. The purpose of these 
studies is to point out some of the 
main steps in that growth in the past, 
and the main evidences of that growth 
in the present. 


HENRY H. MYER 
Graded 
Sunday School in 
Principle and 
Practice 


Price, 75 cents net, postage 
- §8 cents 
Deals in a clear and forceful way 
with the practical difficulties which 
confront every school which contem- 
plates grading. 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Girl in Her Teens 


Price, 50 cents net 

Teachers of girls, and girls them- 
selves, are always glad of a chance to 
talk with Margaret Slattery. She 
understands them, and it is almost like having a talk 
with her to read her new book, which will help many a 
teacher of girls, and parents, too, to do just the right 
thing in teaching and befriending girls when their need 
1s greatest. 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Church GHork with Boys 


Price, 50 cents net 


_ A manual for church workers with boys, teachers of 
boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups, not only in- 


_ forming but inciting to serious thought and personal 


investigation. Workers with 
boys will find a new and dis- 
tinct contribution to the success 

f of their work in a volume whose 
conciseness and crispness are 
characteristic. 


this time of spiritual unrest. 
true devotional literature. 


PREFACE 


THE SOCIAL MEAN- 
ING or Tue LORD’S 
PRAYER 


FOR MORNING, 
NOON, AND NIGHT 
MORNING PRAYERS 
EVENING PRAYERS 
PRAYERS FOR SUNDAY 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING 
FOR THE FATHERHOOD 

OF GOD 
FOR THIS WORLD 


FOR JUDGES 
FOR LAWYERS AND LEGISLATORS FOR MOTHERS 
FOR PUBLIC OFFICERS 

FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES 

FOR WRITERS AND NEWSPAPER MEN 
FOR MINISTERS 


AGAINST WAR 
AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 


FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

FOR THOSE WHO COME AFTER US 
ON THE HARM WE HAVE DONE 
FOR THE PROPHETS AND PIONEERS 
FOR THOSE WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Latest Publications of the 
Pilgrim Press 


J. BRIERLEY 


Life and the Dodeal 


Price, $1.25 net 

* Nothing affecting human life is without interest to 
Mr. Brierley, and in his new book he touches upon 
many matters of present interest in Religion, Politics, 
Science and Social Effort. To all these questions he 
brings a keen and penetrating intellect, and illumines 
them with the light of wide reading and knowledge. 
Readers of his earlier books, ‘‘The Unseen Universe”’ 
and ‘‘ Studies in the Soul,’’ will find in this latest vol- 
ume the same broad conceptions of religion and of its 
central place in all the departments of human life. 


For God and the People 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Author of “ Christianity and the Social Crisis” 


Some of these remarkable prayers have appeared month by month as the frontis- 
piece of “ The American Magazine,’ where they have attracted unusual attention 
not only on account of their originality and merit but because of their significance at 
They will be read over and over again by all loyers of 


NATES 


VENTORS 


SICIANS 


FOR SOCIAL GROUPS AND CLASSES (Continued) 


FOR TEACHERS 
FOR ALL TRUE LOVERS 


FOR THE IDLE 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT 


PRAYERS OF WRATH 


AGAINST THE SERVANTS OF MAMMON 


AGAINST IMPURITY 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 


DEMP TION 
FOR THE CHURCH 
FOR OUR CITY 


Bound in dark green cloth, with gold stamping on back and side. 
Printed throughout in two colors with distinctive 15th century 
borders, with initial letters in red. Price, $1.00 net 


: WILLIAM E. STRONG 
The Story of the American Board 


Price, $1.75 net, postage 18 cents 


The book is not a dry recital of successive facts, but 
a story, full of life and movement. On its pages 
breathes the romance of the great adventure; figures 
of heroic men and women appear in quick succession. 
The progress of the organization so set forth, is the 
record ofan unfolding life ; ithas the charm of personal 
history. This story of a noble vision, of which was 
begotten an indomitable purpose, which has been 
worked out at the cost of heroic sacrifice and with the 
accompaniment of stirring adventure, demonstrates 
anew the truth that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 


The Pilgrim Press 


For SOCIAL GROUPS 
AND CLASSES 

FOR CHILDREN WHO WORK 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE STREET 

FOR WOMEN WHO TOIL 

FOR WORKINGMEN 

FOR EMIGRANTS 

FOR EMPLOYERS 

FOR MEN IN 

FOR KINGS AND 


BUSINESS 


FOR DISCOVERERS AND IN- 


FOR ARTISTS AND MU- 


FOR A SHARE IN THE WORK OF RE- 


FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


J. M. BLAKE 


The Making of Heaven and Hell 


Price, 50 cents net 
Mr. Blake isa writer of remarkable originality and 
beauty of style. In a series of chapters he sets forth 
unexpected and exceedingly happy illustrations of the 
iu ree each man makes for himself his own heaven 
or hell, 


J. H. JOWETT 


The School of Calvary 


Price, 50 cents net 

Dr. Jowett has caught the idea of 
this book from the words of a great 
mystic three hundred years ago, who 
wrote, ‘‘Calvary is the true academy 
of love.’? A succession of eloquent 
and suggestive chapters show how 
the wealth and fulness of life come 
to those who have learned in the 
school of Christ the spirit that found 
perfect expression in the Cross. 


H. JEFFS 


The Art of Exposition 


Price, $1.00 net 

Mr. Jeffs, who for many years has 
edited The Christian World Pulpit, 
has had a unique opportunity for 
studying the methods of sermon mak- 
ing. Hehere embodies much of the 
wealth of knowledge he has gained, 
especially as to the value and import- 
ance of expository preaching. In a 
succession of chapters he treats the 
subject from various points of view 
and gives much information that will 
be of great value to both ministerial 
and lay preachers. 


EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


The Children’s Pulpit 


Price, 75 cents net 

An unusually successful series of 
fifty-two addresses for children, short, 
pithy, sane and practical. They are 
exceedingly suggestive and will prove 
very helpful to parents, teachers and 
preachers in the preparation of longer 
talks or teachings for the little folks. 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Congregationalism 


Price, 25 cents net 

A spirited little summary of what 
Congregationalism has stood for ever 
since its inception in Puritanism to its 
achievements of the present day. 
Every Congregationalist should own 
this book, which gives a concise state- 
ment of ‘‘ the faith that is in him ”’ and 
offers a well grounded basis for Con- 
gregational pride and loyalty. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
Organising 
and Building up the 
Sunday School 


Price, 65 cents net, postage 
6 cents 

This book is full of helpful sug- 
gestions that will surely bring desired 
results if carefully followed. The ar- 
rangementis such that the volume may be used as a 
text-book in teacher training classes, while not unfitting 
it for the general reader. 


AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


ily Brother 


Price, $1.25 net 


These essays embody the author’s profound con- 
viction that no questions of our time are more pressing 
than the Social questions ; and that the cultured and 
Christian citizen has no greater privilege than in doing 
his part in the promotion of hu- 
man brotherhood. He has had 
unusual opportunities for a 
study of this theme, and writes 
with genuine sympathy and 
comprehension. 


MAG- 


A, H. BRADFORD 


J. H. JOWETT 


|! is a source of great 

satisfaction in the 
purchase of silverware 
to have a wide variety 
of patterns from which 
to make selection. 
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ROGERS BROS stv 


is unique in this respect, offering a 
better selection than any other brand, 
and, best of all, you buy it with the 
knowledge that its wearing qualities 
cannot be surpassed — “ Silver 
Plate that Wears.” Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Send 
for catalogue “ Y-66" showing the 
many attractive designs. 


Communion Ware. 


A complete line thatincludes the conventional 
typeas wellas sets withindividual cups. Artistic 
and dignified designs—the best that skill can 
produce. A copy of our Special Communion 
Catalogue that will prove of interest to church 


authorities will be sent on request. Ask for 
“Special Catalogue 66,” 


Meriden Britannia Company 
(International Silver Company, Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 

Chicago San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


New York 


ES 


“Choisa” 
Ceylon Tea 


Pure Rich F ragrant 


Canisters 
60 cents 


1-2. Ib; 
Canisters 


Packed in Parchment-lined 
One pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
the same or higher price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Seperated Potcn = 


Scrnce | BROOKLINE 


NEW BOOKS 


The Call of the New Era 


By W. Muir, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


Makes clear the duty of the Church to enter wide open doors 
and carry the Gospel to the non-Christian world. The Twentieth 
Century is here with all its fullness of promise. Moreover, it is a 
question of now or never. The Church’s duty is pursued to the 
irresistible conclusion—the obedience of every Christian to the 
Lord's command and the Heavenly vision. 4 


The Master Preacher 


By A. R. Bonn, D. D. 8vo, 320 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


A masterpiece as to the preaching of Jesus, emphasizing fea- 
tures, not duly appreciated, of His Preparation, Audiences, Themes, 
Rhetorical Forms, Parables, Miracles, Personal Delivery, Simplicity 
and Originality with Dramatic Power, His Authoritativeness and, 
above all, His Messianic Consciousness as the source of His power. 


The House of Chimham 


By Epear W. Work, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 50 cents net. 
ular edition, 85 cents net. 


JAMES R. Day; Chancellor Syracuse University, New York: “TI 
have read ‘The House of Chimham’ with increasing and rapt atten- 
tien from the first page to the last. It is a wonderful little book 
eve the coming of Christ so realistic that it must do great 
good.” 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil 
by Horse, Canoe and Float 


By W. A. Cook. 8vo, 493 pages, many fine illustrations. 
$1.25 postpaid. 
“We have gone into the depths of this book as one might blaze 
his way into a tropical forest, surprised and delighted at every 
One cannot skim its pages. The book must be gone through 
It is magnetic, alluring, and you cannot stop or let go. 
shows up the marvelous country with its mighty Niagaras, 
rivers floored with water lilies each six feet broad. It tells of the 
wild life in forest and river, lagoon and jungle, in mountain and 
broad savanna. Nothing seems to have escaped the eyes of the 
author. And then the wonderful story of the people, their idols, 
their fetish worship, the nude savages andthe jungle churches. 
The book is packed with good things. It is one of the great books 
of the year, a book one can read, and read, and then sit down and 
read again. There is no weariness in it.”—United Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


Pop- 


Cloth, 


Send for this Catalogue — IT’S FREE ¢ 
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A Bookstore for Boys and Girls 


We have devoted unusual space in our Boston store to books for boys and girls. 


50 We know of no more complete assortment of books for young readers in 5() 
Cc ~the world. Stories of Adventure. Historical Tales. Life on the Cc 
Th A i = ° e ° e 
Laurie Mine, by, Sea. Hunting and Out-of-Door. Delightful Histories. Stories Maud Brayton, 
avic 2 . each, e e e e Pro: eorg 
pp. 397, of Travel. Indoor Life. Stories of School Life. Stories of Huntington. pp. 445, 
A d h Y e . e e 
By Wile Boyd Ale. the Bible. Stories of Invention and Discovery. Useful War ime, by Anne 
pp ° ° ° tevens ee pp. 376 
Bertha's Summer Board Information. Biographies of Famous Men and Women, Neighbors in Barton 
cP Reais Wie pa and many hundred helpful books. Plenty of picture Cuties a 
The Beret Net eek books and fairy tales for the very little folks. ab het) 7) im 
Called the F; by Willi Th le’ illions, b li 
Boaters oe ee ALL AT PRICES AS LOW, OFTEN LOWER, THAN Mei WH ee te 
A Case of Sardines, by Charles P. OTHER STORES Polly State: One of Thirteen, by 
Cleaves. : 2 Frances J. Delano. pp. 247. 
Castle petioeiy by Martha Burr Banks. ‘ F ee Sf. Pin, by Mrs. Frank Lee. pp. 
PP. 209 Send for this 64-page Catalogue — it’s Free epee 


The Christmas Cat, by Anna Burnham 
Bryant. pp. 207. 

Chop. Ret by Prof. George Huntington. 
Pp. 

Fanny's Astebiomephy, by Mrs, M. E. 
Drake. pp. 278 

Four in Hand, by Mrs. A. M. Castello. 
pp. 477. 

A Frontier Hero, by Mrs. I. T. Thurston, 
pp. 300 


The Fairies of Fern Dingle, by Harriet A. 
heever. pp. 250. 


PRA TAZ AZZ AZA LALA ZAZAZAZAZAZAT ALN Abed eee 


SteRestBooks ee 


| ForBoysa and eg 


The Rainproof Invention, by Emily Weaver. 
pp. 414, 


The Rockanock Stage, by Professor George 
Huntington. PP- 651. 


The Royal Services or The King’s Seal, 
by Kate W. Hamilton. pp. 192. 


Rufe and Ruth: a Partnership, by Frank 
E. Sweet. pp. 234. 


A_ Rescued Ltr 3 by Harriet A, 
Cheever. pp. 104 


The Gap in the Fence, by Hattie Louise 
Jerome. pp. 275, 


Garret Grain, by Mrs. Frank Lee. pp. 336. 
Sone into Business, by Frank H. Sweet. 
pp. 2% 


The Hermit of Fut by Miss M. R. House- 
keeper. pp. 438 


Ruth Prentice, by Marion Thorne. pp. 292, 


A Son of Liberty, by Willis Boyd Allen, 
PP. 


Books at 50c, postpaid 
Published at $1.00 to $1.50 


Books at 50c, postpaid 
Published at $1.00 to $1.50 


Hewers of Wood, by W. G. Puddefoot and 
Isaac O. Rankin. pp. 352. 


Hobby Camp, by Mrs. Frank H. Sweet. 
pp. 308, 


Jack, Jr., by Sally Campbell. pp. 348. 
packs Lee, by Harriet A. Cheever. pp. 
286. 


A Son’s Victory: A Story of the Land 
of the Honey Bee, by Fannie Newberry. - 
Illustrated. pp. 408. 


Sword and Ploughshare, by Willis Boyd 
Allen. pp. 266. 


Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-Law, by W. 
E,. Barton, D.D. pp. 112. 


Snowed In, by Willis Boyd Allen. pp. 192. 


The Story of a Pumpkin Pie, by W. E. 
Barton, D. D. pp. 56. 


Kent Fielding’s Ventures, by Mrs. I. T. 
Thurston. pp. 301. 


n naairable 
a(t: selection of 
= | titles at very low. 


Kings and Cup Bearers, by Prof. George 
Huntington. pp. 433. 


Little Boom Reece One, by Mrs, Frank Tr lanted, by analaeenen bers. pp. 
Lee. pp. 200 prices is contained So ; 
H 
Se orate a ee ee = 2 Three Colonial Maids, by Julia McNair 


Wright. pp. 291, 


Little Pilgrims at Plymouth, by Frances 
A. Humphrey. pp. 331. 

Lois and Her Children, by Alice Hamilton 
Rich. pp. 228. 


eer Hill and Its Possibilities, by M. 
L. Wilder. pp. 374. 

Majoribanks, by Elvirton Wright. 
pp. 280. 

Margery’s Vacation, by Ella B. Git- 
tings. pp. 308. 

A Misunderstood Here, by Mary 
Barnes Beal, pp. 


The Twins and Their Troubles, by L. 
Amelia Wilder. 


The Truth About the Trouble at Round- 
stone, by W. E. Barton, D. D. pp. 144. 


The Twins and Their Texts, by L. 
Amelia Wilder. pp. 178. 


Rueda facsimile ox our Juvenile Catalogue 


WHILE OUR PRESENT STOCK LASTS 


The Peter Pan Picture Book 


Prepared by DanrEL O’Conwnor, with the approval of J. M. Barrier. 
With 28 colored plates and other decorations by Aice B, Woopwarp. 
Handsome decorated cloth cover. Small quarto. Publisher’s price $2.00. 


Our Special Price $1.00, postpaid 
Peter Pan has a secure place in the hearts of the children of all ages; and in many 
a nursery Peter, Wendy, Tinker Bell, Captain Hook and his Pirates, the Mermaids and 
redskins and the exciting world in which they live are as familiar as Queen Mab and Lob 
Lie-by-the-fire. To find them pictured in pretty colors, as in this book, is like re-living the 
enchanted hours so many have spent in their company. Here, also, are lullabys and songs, set to’ 
music; and in the descriptive sketch which accompanies these delightful portrait-illustrations the 
spirit of Mr. Barrie’s charming story has been sympathetically presented. There has not been as attrac- 
tive a child’s book issued in many a day. We cannot supply after present stock is exhausted. 


Under the Pine Tree Flag, by Willis 
Boyd Allen. pp. 86. 


A Village Contest, by Mrs. I. T. 
® Thurston. pp. 329. 


The Young Capitalist, by 
Linnie S. Harris. Illustrated. 
pp. 358, 


The Mississippi Schoolmas- 
ter, by Henrietta Matson. 
pp. 354 

Miss Charity’s House, 
by Howe Benning, 
pp. 354. 

Mart Connor: a Fork 

Among the Knives, 
by Mrs. Frank 
Lee. pp. 402. 


50 


The Young Mandarin, 
by Rev. J. A. Davis. 


. pp. 396. 
A Titled Maiden, 


by Mrs. Caroline At- 
water Mason, pp. 
447, 


50. 
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a ai “Our gifes-ought-rather.to be exquisite aa) 
rare than precious and rich 


Ghe CANTERBURY SERIES 
FUTILE GIFTS 


THE FRIEND TO FRIEND SERIES 


Gaerne pea need ey id The Shadowless Man (Perer scHLEMIHL) 


in these beautiful little volumes Printed throughout in two 
colors and artistically bound in boards. Size about 54 x7 inches 


A Selection From Our Holiday Announcements 


a : The Gift of Frien dship ia Gh therVerses By ADELBERT VON CHAIISSO 
ara ieee ak aoe soe camel nck Translated by Stir Joun BowRrin@, and illustrated with numerous full-page draw: 
cents The Meaning of F Friendship from the writings inks, chapter headings, and a frontispiece in colors by GoRDON BROWNE. 
Acer than kts, A Tittle Book. of Prayers | postpaid ate 8v0 (8% x BY inches). Cloth, with a striking cover design. Wet, $1. 00; 
Cradle Lullabies by Eugene Field. This profusely illustrated edition of a very f 
The calalogue of The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts free upon. request most artistic eon issued. Sere eee a eee 
W- A:WILDE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 328 Wabash Avenue, BOSTON 120 Boylston Street FOR THE COLLECTOR AND GENERAL READER 


The Bargain Book 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE | By CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 


Witha new GLASS With a photogravure frontispiece and anindex. 8vo,cloth. NV. 
“eee egal et, $3.50 ; postpaid, $3.65. 
SHORTER “than “*The Bargain Book”’ contains hundreds of bright and lively atoriea WHiolt will ap- 
peal to all collectors as well as to the general reader who is interested in things artistic, 


usual. Conical 
shape INSIDE. ge in addition, many problems connected with art and collecting are discussed in 
its pages. 


Requires NO tip- 
ping | back of the 
Used with 
the DIETZ ‘‘ Noise- 
less’? Cushioned 
Trays, Cushioned 
Pew Racks, Collec- 


e 
tion Plates, etc. Sample Gl: t t d t- 
Hon Plates, ete, ‘SampieGlasssent on request nd out: |! = "Thea House in the Wood 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
96 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago, III. And Other Old Fairy Stories 


Depicted by Les~iz Brooker. Size 914 x7 inches. 
Artistically bound in boards, with a cloth back. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. LESLIE BROOKE 


; Net, $1.35; postpaid, $1.50. 
F or the Communion This collection of old favorites from Grimm is most 
j amusingly illustrated with full-page pictures in colors 
Reed & Barton Silver Individual Com- and with pen-and-ink drawings in the text. Mr. BRooKE 
munion Service is- designed for superior has already won fame as the illustrator of ‘* The Golden 


excellence and not for cheapness. It is con- Goose Book,” “ Johnny Crow’s Garden,” ete. 


venient, noiseless, and sanitary. It has dignity 
and rare beauty, as well as intrinsic worth. 
Ask for illustrations. 


e U e 
REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. Ginger and Pickles 
ESTABLISHED 1824 By BEATRIX POTTER 


Represented at New York, San Francisco, Chicago Iustrated with 12 full-page colored plates and 20 line drawings in the text. 
Size, 74x 5% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
Ginger and Pickles are a little cat and dog firm. They sell everything—except a few 


things that you want in a hurry—suchas boot laces and mutton chops, and their endeay- 
The Best Way ors to collect their bills without offending their customers are excruciatingly funny. 


A NEW “PIE AND PATTY-PAN” STORY 


P The use of the INDIVID- 

UAL OOMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE FAMOUS 
“PETER RABBIT” SERIES 


The Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse 


By BEATRIX POTTER 


This makes the eleventh in the series, and introduces her 
young readers to a little wood-mouse who lives in a small house 
under a hedge, and meets with many annoyances in her endeay- 
ors to keep her neighbors away, and her home spick and span. 


—— INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place Boston 


HALLOWED timns 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT BEATRIX POTE Size 5% x 4% inches. Art boards, inlaid picture on cover. 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings |. (Wms sto | Uniform with the others in the series. Price, 50 cents. 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mai] 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘earnest inquirers’® 


GHE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.- New York or Chicago 


or Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago |{ FREDERICK WARNE @ ree 36 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


HYMNS cher B F Z LS Memoria | [THE GREATNESS AND SIMPLICITY 


O F wo RS H i P Peal McSuane Bewt Founory Co., Camen a0 <4 An OF THE dy che es) 


A N D Ss E R V 1 Cc E WATERVLIET,. oS = Sincerely religious with 


Church  Sunday-School _ Chapel even |g DEL Tro i 3 Rie the wag feo the 


Traces the way from the 


t 
Edition Edition Edition ean Foundry, GHIME = B : : surest realities of experi 
Pub, 1905 ceiee : : ; ence to Positive and satis- 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 pearly 100 years ago. | & cuts, B “3 ying convictions. 


These books have stood securely in the Attractively hound. 75 cts. net. 


FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- : : aa ° ° 
LATIONS ever since their publication. = a The Pilgrim Press 
2 ’ 175 Wabash Aye., Chicago 
Used and Liked in L. la Beacon St Wesctea 


7 Steel Alioy Church and School Bells. ge ~Send for 
Nineteen Hundred Churches Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


; Returnable sample copies The Century Oo. 


MENEELY BELLCO | ff Durie COM ire) 


sent on request. Union Sq., New York City, 
NNY.anob 
WIOROADEE RO Ory. 4 UNBREAKABLE: > 
Requires no tipping back] 


RTSHO Le 
SHADE of the head —no washing 
re 


r” ROLLERS Pal YMYER ‘TSLIES OTERR BEMIS go>, by hand —no breakage, 
[chia set Mp ie RCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 1 SY > Write for lilustrated Catalogue. J 
equires no tacks, Inventor's fp CHU poun FRERCATALOGUA LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 


-, 


signature on aa pe 3 
ref fer eer laa Co., Cincinnail, G. TORONTO: = CANADA . 


ture and verse. 


«. loid in shape. 


This book ts especially suttable for 
readers of 8 to 12 years. 


The Hollow Tree 
Snowed-In Book 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


N THIS new book the author and 
artist have again collaborated, and 
have given us another set of ‘‘ Hollow 
Tree” tales. There is a new “‘ Little 
Lady” and a new “ Mr. Dog,”’ but it 
is the same Hollow Tree and the same 
Deep Woods, and the stories are told 
in the familiar room of the Lowest Ceil- 
ing and the Widest Fireplace. The 
’Coon and the ’Possum and the Old 
Black Crow are back again, and with 
them Mr, Rabbit and Mr. Robin and 
Mr. Fox—all of the old favorites. 


Fully Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings by J. Conde. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1 50. 


New Books for Younger Readers 
THE SLANT BOOK 


Pictures in Color and Verses by 


PETER NEWELL 


drenching the spectators. 


"BABY CARRIAGE breaks loose and slides down an actual 
* slant, bringing disaster to all that stands in its way, while the 
child has the best possible kind of time. 


Each page has a large pic- 


Early in its career the go-cart upsets a policeman ; 
next an Italian’s pushcart filled with miscellaneous wares is wrecked ; 
then a water-plug is broken off short and the water spouts into the air, 
Even this is not the end of the adventures. 


Small Quarto, same dimensions as ‘‘ The Hole Book,” but rhom- 
Cloth back, illuminated board sides. 


Printed 


throughout on heavy plate paper in several combinations of two 
colors. $1.25. 


This book is espectally suitable for 
readers of 11 years and over. 


The Young Forester 


BY ZANE GREY 


JY THIS stirring adventure story 
of the Southwestern wilderness, 
an Eastern boy is shown with a love 
for trees and outdoor life which gain 
him a chance to join a forest ranger 
in the West. His arrival in Arizona 
brings him into instant conflict with 
timber thieves, the pirates of the 
forest. There follow scenes which 
hold the reader tense with suspense. 


With Illustrations. Post Svo. 


Cloth, $r 25. 


These two, books are specially suitable for readers of 11 years and over. 


CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


A STORY of real human nature as well as football, written by an author who knows boys and also‘football, 


which he played as a member of a ’Varsity Eleven. 


The story introduces us to the fun and sport and the 


various contests for leadership at a ‘‘ prep’”’ school where Bunny, the hero appears on the scene first as a disre- 


garded figure. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER'S HANDY BOOK FOR GIRLS 


Edited by ANNA PARMLY PARET 


‘TBE editor has corsulted many experts in various departments, and has used the wide facilities «f Harfer’s 


Bazar. 


The book starts from the girl’s own room.’ After some general explanations, the reader is shown 


how to arrange and beautify her room, and explanations are given of the many things which she can make for 


utility or adornment. 


Book for Boys.) With Many Illustrations. Svo, $1.75. 


Gas Tight Heaters 


Give best results with 
least care and fuel 


Hot air heating is endorsed by health ex- 
perts as the healthiest and best method of 
house heating. 

HUB Gas Tight Heaters have made it so. 

They are all cast iron; absolutely dust and 
gas tight; solve the problem of economical 


heating by not wasting heat, by saving labor and fuel. 


The plan is then carried throughout the home. 


Harper @ Bros., Publishers, New York 


(Untform with ‘* Harper's Practical 


Careful construction and high-grade material reduce the cost of upkeep to 


minimum. 


~ 


Whether owner or lessee, it will pay you to investigate, 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


Send for Catalog F. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Smith @ Anthony Co., 52-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. HUB Ranges, Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, 


Steam and Water Heaters 


DONT FAIL 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 


Current OCTOBER Number 
(beginning a new volume) 
will be sent without expense on 
request to anyone for examination 


@ The foremost quarterly in the world 
in the realm of ethics, sociology, phi- 
losophy and religion. 

@ Scholarly, but untechnieal, forcible 
and popular treatment of live ques- 
tions of the day. 


@An international board of learned 
and progressive editors, 
41 @ World-wide contributors of world- 
3} wide authority and fame, 
aType the largest and easiest to read 
of any periodical published. 
“The one magazine that is most thought- 
provoking, instructive and helpful in the 


realms of religion, theology and philoso- 
phy. "—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“The Hibbert Journal is always filled 
with vigorously written discussions of vital 
points all along the firing line of modern 
controversy.’ "—Chicago Record-Herald. 


$2.50 per year. Subscriptions can 
begin at any time 


a 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


SSSUED ! 


«The 


7 = 
SASK FORTHE “GENy yy fe: oxFORD EviTy 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
says: 

*T have received with the greatest 
pleasure the Scofield Reference Bible, and 
wish to say that I consider it in every way 
a most remarkable book. I saw a copy 
while in China, and was eager to secure 
one of my own, and this eagerness in- 
creased as I became familiar with the 
strong points of the book. It ought to be 
greatly used and of the greatest possible 
blessing to its readers, as I am sure it 


will be.” 
Edited by 
REV. C. 0. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


with the assistance of many of the most eminent 
scholars and divines, 


Size, 5% X8 inches. 


Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35. W, 32nd St., NEW YORK 
mt 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opened Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address , 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. See’y. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St, CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 


By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 
Illustrations by Edith Browning Brand 


Bound in green cloth with appropriate de- 
i signs in red and white. 207 pages, 8x 6%. 

F Price, 50 Cents. 

The history of one of the most beguiling 
kittens that ever purred his way into a 
child’s heart is here chronicled. ‘“ Winky’s” 
st appearance upon the scenes, his en- 
ounter with the freshet, his unfortunate 
Xperience with the ministers’ silk hats, 
‘his promotion to the title of “M. D.,” and 
is success as Children’s Visitor are matters 
of interest to every youngstcr who likes a 
good story. The graceful humor of the nar- 
‘ative finds expression in the numerous illus- 
trations and clever little sketches that peep 
ont on each page. 


The Pilgrim Press 


5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Little, Brown & Co.’s Books for the Young 


JACK COLLERTON’S ENGINE 
By HOLLIS GODFREY 


A timely and exciting air ship story in the “ Young Captains of In- 
dustry Series.” J//ustrated by H. Burgess. $1.25. 


AN AMERICAN BOY AT HENLEY 
By FRANK E. CHANNON 


The story of an American boy’s experiences in an English public school. 
Illustrated by H. Burgess. $1.50. 


MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


An adventure story of an English boy, with accurate historical back- 
ground. Jllustrated by T. C. Dugdale. $1.50. 


NELLY’S SILVER MINE 
By HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


New edition of this famous story of Colorado life, printed from new 
plates. With colored illustrations by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $2.00. 


SIDNEY: HER SENIOR YEAR A PRAIRIE ROSE 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY By BERTHA E. BUSH 


A college story in the popular ‘‘ Sidney Series’”’ for Girls, A true-to-life story of a girl’s pioneer days in Iowa; for girls 
Illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $1.50. 12 to 16. Llustrated by Griswold Tyng. $1.50. 


THE WIDE AWAKE GIRLS THE CHILD’S HARVEST OF 
AT COLLEGE VERSE | 
{ 


L 


From “ Jack Collerton’s Engine.”’ 


By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS By MARY W. TILESTON 


f ; : ; f : A new collection of superior verse for children 6 to 13. J/Zus- 
The third volume in the favorite ‘‘ Wide Awake Girls Series.’’ trated. $1.50. 


Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. $1.50. | 


FROLICS AT FAIRMOUNT ENGR AHOOD IN GERMAND 


By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER By JOHN H. COX 


Another merry story of the boarding school girls of Fair- Stories of the days of chivalry for children 11 to 14. J//us- 
mount. Jllustrated by Maud Tousey. $1.50. trated by Frank T. Merrill. $1.25. 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Charming stories that personify the wind and various 
small animals; for children 8 to 12. Spiritedly illus- 
trated by George Kerr. $1.00. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


New titles in the best series of child life in various parts 
of the world. 


FRITZ IN GERMANY BORIS IN RUSSIA 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BETTY IN CANADA 
By ETTA BLAISDELL McDONALD and JULIA DALRYMPLE! 


H 


| 


fully wlustrated. 60 cents each. 


EUROPE & THE ORIENT—IOLI 
Annual Oriental Tour sails in February, First 
Class throughout. Membership limited. 30th 

$9 . ey Successful year. Write for Programs. 
hal DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


:= p Select 9,000 mile 
Bs, summer tours. 

a Personal © escort ; 

5 8 J wide choice of 
routes; eleven 

years’? experience; 


est. testimonials. Apply at once. 
f TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


Church Organs 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN Co, 


remont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEALTH-CULTURE MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. R. C. Latson, M.D., the best 
writer on Attainment of Health and Efi- 
ciency by Rational Methods and How to Ke- 
aain Health Without Druas. $1.00 a year. 
15¢.a No, “On Trial” Six months for 52c. 
Money back if desired. Health 
Culture. 800 St. James Bidg, 


| STORIES AND STORY TELLING | PINE TREE INN 
| by EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pa.Mt. | TRE INN PINES 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 

2 Religious Pedagogy. i 
; oa Here is a book of thir- § 
teen interesting chap- § 
ters, entrancing as a 
novel, yet always didac- § 
tie and admirably suited 
to what the writer in- j 
tended it.to be, ateach- ff, 
er's text-book on Story- J 
telling. Written by a § 
master teacher, it is § 
simple, practical, and 
every bit worth while. 
Rarely has a book ap- 
peared at such an oppor- 
fune time. 

Indorsed by Marion § 
Lawrance, Mrs. Lamo- § 
reaux, Mrs: Bryner, Mrs 
Barnes, Henry F. Cope, 


LAKEHURST 


NEW JERSEY 


OPEN OCT. Ist TO MAY 20th 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 


DR. SICEL ROUSH’S 
lilustrated Travel Talks 
on India and Japan 


Entertaining, instructive, elevating. Profusely 
illustrated by numerous colored views. 

Indorsed by leading ministers. For free illus- 
trated booklet and terms, address 


TROY TRAVELOGUE BUREAU, 44 Third St., Troy, N.Y. 


George A. Coe, Emilie 
Poulsson and others. 
Send for circular giving 
. - 2. the opinions of the lead- 
ing elementary Sunday school workers throughout the United 
States, or better still, send 50 cents for the book itself. » 
First edition of 3,000 copies sold in 30 days. 
Second large edition now ready 
Bound in brown boards with printed 
label for back, 100 pages, 772 x 5%. 


° ° Street, Bost 
The Pilgrim Press }75\Wanash Ave’, Chicaso 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A LITTLE 


At the Home Plate 


By A. T. DUDLEY 


Second Volume of ‘* Stories of the Triangular League.” 
z LIlustrated. $1.25. 
There is good baseball in this book, as its title indicates, but it is 
hardly more prominent than football or hockey, which in turn are 
simply features in a grand story of school life. 


The Crimson Ramblers 


By WARREN L,. ELDRED 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


__ , This is a story of jolly life at St. Dunstan’s School. Five close friends 
in the freshman class, and a teacher of the best sort, plan for a summer- 
vacation camp in Maine, and being encouraged in a fondness for that 
best of all exercises, walking, they adopted the name which gives the 
title to the book. 


Larry Burke, Freshman 


By FRANK I, ODELL 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


This book bristles with activity; baseball, football, ice hockey, 
basketball, track and field events, and a regatta appearing, and each 
sport brought in with expert accuracy of detail, and the realism that 
makes one live over his own most thrilling athletic experiences. 


Tim and Roy in Camp 


By FRANK PENDLETON 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


In this book is crowded a wealth of sport, adventure, Indian stories, 
hunting and camping, facts about animals encountered, and all that will 
please a boy’s heart. 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


MAID OF BOSTON TOWN 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


Illustrated by FRANK T, MERRILL. $1.50. 


; This is a story of the American Revolution, absorbing, graphic, and truly delightful. 
in her famous “ Pepper Books” marks this latest story of Margaret Sidney’s. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST LINE OF BOOKS IN THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Complete Catalogue Sent Free upon Request 3 ; : 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 


The same faculty of delineation that is so conspicuous 
The author makes characters live and speak for themselves, 


Helen Grant’s Decision © 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 
Eighth volume of the “ Helen Grant Books.” Illustrated. $1.25. 


The ‘‘ Helen Grant Books”’ win because the heroine has become a 
most helpful and enjoyable personal friend to thousands of girls and 
young women who find it hard to wait for each new book. 


Hester’s Counterpart 


By JEAN K. BAIRD 
Second volume of ‘‘ Hester Series.” Illustrated. $1.25. 


Hester becomes a pupil at a seminary. Her room-mate is Helen 
Loraine, for whom the other girls are continually mistaking her. What 
transpires then adds the crowning interest to one of the season’s ablest, 
best, and handsomest books for girls. 


Dorothy Dainty’s Winter 


By AMY BROOKS | 
Ninth Volume of the ‘‘ Dorothy Dainty Series.” Illustrated. $1.00. 


Dorothy Dainty is one of the best-known little girls in the United ~ 
States, and she never loses any of the new friends that she is constantly 
making. They have been waiting impatiently all over the country for 
a new book in this series. 


The Other Sylvia 


By NINA RHOADES 
Ninth Volume of the“ Brick House Books.” Illustrated. $1.00. . 


This has been pronounced ‘‘ one of the brightest of the ‘ Brick House 
Books.’”? Nothing could better prove its desirability for all girls from 
six to ten. 


BOSTON 


By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A rare Southern story for girls, with delightful and lovable characters, and bubbling 


over with fun. 


Jean Spencer, affectionately known among her friends as ‘‘ Jinksy,’’ is such a flower as 
She chances to blossom in Dixie Land, 
and the story of her sweetness and her thorns makes delightful reading for other girls 


may be found in every spot where girlhood grows. 


throughout the country. 


‘Few present-day books are more thoroughly wholesome, fresh, and charming in 


conception and treatment.’ — Pittsburg Index. 


Colored frontispiece by Ethel Pennewill Brown 
Decorated cloth, $1.50 


I2mo. 


WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS OF JUVENILE CLASSICS 


MOPSA, THE FAIRY 


By JEAN INGELOW 


Octavo. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children 
_By ‘“OUIDA” 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


THE SWISS 
FAMILY ROBINSON 


These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, 
have decorated lining-papers, and are uniformly bound. 


Cloth, gilt-top, $1.50 per volume 


1910°S LEADING NEW JUVENILE 


MOLLIE AND THE UNWISEMAN ABROAD 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


‘A delightfully whimsical book for young folks. 
and pervasive quality of the humor as weil. 
small measure to the lightsome fancy of the book.’’ — Daily News, Chicago. 


Older readers will appreciate the delicate 
Grace Wiederseim’s characteristic drawings add no 


With ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim 
Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50 


Sent FREE 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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SAM LA SNS LE EEL OLE TENT SI 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


THE LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 


Heart of Happiness 


The Blessed Life as Revealed 
in the Beatitudes. 
A devotional study of the Beati- 


tudes in the original and penetrat- 
ing style which was.so pecvliarly 
this author’s own. A more pene- 
trating and unhackneyed treatment 
of the Beatitudes would be diffi- 
cult to find, 
Decorated in Colors, 12mo, 

cloth, gilt top, boxed, net $1.00 


tots can take in. 


HUGH BLACK 


COMFORT 


Uniform with“ Friendship” and 
“ce Work ” 


Net 50c. 


The third of the famous ‘‘Gift 
Trio,’’ by Hugh Black, is upon a 
theme no less universal than the 
earlier two, and is written in his 
most sympathetic vein. 


8vo, cloth, decorated pages, 
net $1.50 


JAMES M. GRAY 


Great Epochs of 


Sacred History 
And the Shadows they Cast 


“The author meets squarely 
any question that arises and you 
know you are listening to a mas- 
ter who is honest and devout.’’ 
— Presbyterian Advance, 


Net 50c. 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


Similies 
and Figures from 
Alexander Maclaren 


Appreciation by F. B. Meyer 

““A collection of illustrations 
and figures used by Dr. Maclaren 
in his sermons — each one a gem. 
For the preacher, the divinity 
student and the Christian worker, 
the book has a specially high 
value.”? — Christian Endeavor 
W orld. Net $1.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


Goop News FrrRoM THN YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
—We have had to make The Youth’s Companion 
larger to get in all the good things that Com- 
panion readers ought to have. The added 
amount would make four hundred pages of 
standard magazine size and print; but we have 
‘kept the price just the same—$1.75 for the 
fifty-two weeks of 1911, and all the issues for 
the rest of this year free from the time you 
send in your subscription. 

We would like to tell you what is in store for 
Companion readers next year. We cannot do 
it here, though; there is not room. But send us 
your address on a postal card, and we will send 
you the beautiful Prospectus of The Companion 
for 1911, announcing many new features, to- 
gether with sample copies of the paper. 

We think you will agree, when you have 
read them, that there is no other paper that 
gives quite so much of such a high quality as 
The Companion. 

The new subscriber receives a gift of The 
Companion’s Art Calendar for 1911, reproduc- 
ing in twelve colors and gold a_ beautiful 
water-color garden scene. 

THH YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 

New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Old Testament Stories for 
Little Children 


More “‘ Kindergarten Stories” in language little 

“Insight, imagination, graphic 
fancy and tender love combined with faithfulness to 
Scriptures.” — Western Recorder. Wlus., net $1.25 


W. D. MURRAY 
Bible Stories to ten Children 


W. D. Murray makes these stories actually real 
to children of all ages, so that they come to 
realize what these familiar heroeg 
must have felt and said. 


School Teachers 


The up-to-date teacher ‘“ who 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 
$1.00 net (Postage 15c.) 


home study, note-book work; interesting informa- 
tion, historical, geographical, lesson, discussions, 
illustrations, maps, etc. 


SENIOR AND BIBLE CLASS Teachers will find a 


wealth of information along all lines, especially for 
maturing and adult minds ; fresh illustrations, side- 
lights, explanations, etc. 


Ss. D. GORDON 
ae Quiet — 
Talks About the 


Tempter 
These Quiet Talks About the 


Tempter are really about the 
Spiritjilled life, They neces- 
sarily put much emphasis upon our 
Lord Jesis the Victor; upon 
Calvary, upon Obedience, upon 
Bible-study and Prayer, and 
upon Courage. 
16mo, cloth, net 75c 


J. PATERSON-SMYTH, D.D. 


The Gospel of the 
Hereafter 


An attempt to examine dis- 
pasion what the Scripture 
as to say concerning life after 
death. A complete gathering into 
one volume of all the Scripture 
has to say. 


12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 


Recruiting for 
Christ 


Hand to Hand Methods 
with Men 


“A helpful and arousing book 
on the subject of personal work, 
It is full of sensible and instruc- 
tive suggestion as to reaching 
others and bringing them to 
Christ.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


Net $1.00 


knows” uses 

the modern 

teachers’ help. 
FOR ALL GRADES 


PRIMARY ‘Teachers 
will appreciate the 
new section for them; 
showing how to study 
the primary lesson, 
what to teach, with 
abundant illustrative 
stories, etc. 


CHARLES F. AKED 


‘ 3 
JUNIOR AND INTER: TheLord’s Prayer 


MEDIATE ‘Teachers Its Meaning and Message 
will value the direc- Today 
tions as to scholars’ 


**To understand how the model 
prayer of Jesus touches life at 
almost every part, one must read 
such an exposition of its practical 
meaning as this.’—C. Z, World. 


Net $1.00 


SIXTEEX PAGE LIST OF NEW BOOKS FREE 


NEW YORH, 158 FIFTH AVE. 
9 CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVE. 


Grand Yachting 


Cruises 
TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Under the American Flag 
American Line S. S. “New York” 


Leaves New York 


January 28 and March 4, 1911 


Superbly equipped. Special additional features 
include electric fans in all rooms and state- 
rooms ; open air deck swimming pool; 2 full 
power motor launches ; photo dark-room, etc. 
Visiting 
sixteen ports. The most comprehensive: 
itinerary ever offered. Interesting side trips, 
including across the Isthmus, across Cuba, etc. 


\ 31 Days’ Trip Rates $150 up 


PLEASURE CRUISE Dept., 9 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Montreal, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronto, 
Washington, Winnipeg. 


The Story of the Grail 
and the Passing of 
Arthur 


By HowarpD PYLE 


Lilustrated by the author. $2.50 net. ( Postpaid $2.75) 


~ ‘We have nothing but praise for this, the fourth of the 
books) written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and we 
hope that the whole series will find its way into every 
household where children and cultivated people desire 
good reading matter.”’— Zhe Literary Digest. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. PYLE IN THIS 
SERIES 


Lach superbly illustrated by the author 
Royal 8vo0, $2.50 net 
The Story, of Sir Launcelot 


The Story of the Champions of 
the*Round Table 


The Story of King Arthur and 
his Knights 


The Boy’s Drake 
By Epwin M. Bacon 


Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibaid Smith 
With 12 full-page illustrations, title page, cover 
and lining paper in full colors by 
MAXFIELD PARKISH. 


Lllustrated. $1.50 net. 


( Postpaid $1.65 ) 


The stirring account of the 
voyages and explorations of 
Sir Francis Drake, drawn 
from the oldest reliable nar- 
ratives and keeping their 
vigorous and _ picturesque 
quality. The new volume 
is written on the same lines 
as “The Boy’s Catlin” and 
“The Boy’s Hakluyt.” 


‘OTHER BOOKS IN THE SAME 
SERIES 


The Boy’s Catlin 
Edited by Mary Gay HumpuHries 


Lllustrated, 


The Boy’s HaKluyt 
By Epwin M. Bacon 


$7.50 net 


Lllustrated. $1.50 net 
Books OF COLLEGE STORIES BY RALPH D. PaInE 


The Fugitive Freshman Illustrated. $1.50 


‘In his stories of sport, Ralph Paine accomplishes 
considerable in the right direction. He shows the reader 
the sport itself, and not only the final-moment peep at it. 
He preaches subtly, too, for cleanness in athletics, and I 
doubt not that his books have done a great deal toward 
imbuing young men with a proper conception of the 
honest, red-blooded world of muscle.”— W. W. AvLick, 
in The Bookman. 


College Years Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 

“Those who like rollicking fun and the stirring 
affairs of college athletics will enjoy thoroughly Mr. 
Paine’s yarns. They are pervaded with the college 
atmosphere.” — Springtield Republican. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


$2.50 


Peter Pan 
By J.-M. Barriz 
With 16 illustrations in colors by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM ~ 
$7.50 net 

A new edition of this classic 
for children now so famous both 
for text and illustration, at a moderate price. 

“Barrie has succeeded in evolving a weave of imagin- 
ings that for all their fancifulness and unearthliness of 
mood, nevertheless possess a humanness and finéness 
of feeling to be found in scarcely any other modern 
fiction.” — Chicago Evening Post. 


“The illustrations are strikingly 
original.” — Chicago Recorad-Herald. 


A Cadet of the Black Star}: 
Line, 


By Ratpy D. Paine 
Illustrated, $7.25 


David Downs is an apprentice upon 
one of the big 
ocean liners to- 
day, and his 
life is as full of 
adventure asif 
he were on a 
sailing vessel 
and ot quite a 
different kind. A shipwreck and 
a collision and some experiences 
of a startling kind on shore, and 
the character of David and his 
friends, make up a stirring, live 
story. 


By Reef and Trail 


By FisHER, AMES, JR. 


Lilustrated by CHARLES LIvINGSTON BULL. 72m0. $1.50 

A story of hunt- 
ing and adventure 
among men and ani- 
mals along the Flor- 
ida coast. A thor- 
oughly boyish boy 
goes through some 
experiences that will 
thrill any one, young 
or old His hunting 
and fishing, his cruises and camping trips, make a great 
story. 


By RatpH D. PAINE 


The Head Coach Illustrated. $1.50 

‘‘ How the coach won out is a tale of plenty of inci- 
dent and excitement to suit any football enthusiast, which 
is saying a good deal. And, it may be added, the ro- 
mance is not all of the gridiron.” — AZinneapolis Journal. 


By Karuarine H. Browne — 


Philippa at Halcyon Itlustrated. $1.50 


“This is a book that should find a place upon the 
reading table of every school and college girl.””— Zhe 
Washington Herald. : 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“mercy and love. 


“that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


_it was in any other time since it was written. 


(ONGREGATIONALIS 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Bible in the Church 


"To: church received its life from God. Its vital re- 
lation with him is its continued life. That relation 
began and. is kept up through a Covenant with him. 
“If ye shall obey my voice and keep my Covenant,” was the 
message of Jehovah to the children of Israel, “then ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
“He that hath my commandments and keepeth them he it 
is that loveth me,” said the Christ, “and my father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” The church is a community of those in whom 
these promises are realized. 

The Bible is the record of the Covenant proposed by God 
to a chosen people, always kept by him, but broken often, 
and often renewed by his people after suffering and peni- 
tence, ever with enlarging knowledge of his wisdom, might, 
This experience, by which the children of 
God have discovered that he is their Father and what his 
Fatherhood means, was both individual and national hefore 
Christ came. In knowledge of him as revealing the 
Father it became the experience of his disciples, and has 
ever since been the experience of the church they founded. 

The old Covenant brought men and God so near to 
one another that the deepest experiences of communion 
with him became the means of inspiration and revelation 
which produced testimonies, laws of life, prayers and 
songs: yet unrivaled in the expansion of the human mind 
and the development of knowledge through more than 
twenty centuries. It created the records of heroic and 
saintly lives, which in spite of confessed imperfections 
and sins have made the names of Abraham and Moses 
and David and Isaiah and many others household words. 

The coming of the Christ was so evidently the crea- 
tion of a new era in human history that the ruling nations 
of the world have come to reckon time from the date of 
his advent. But most of all his advent was the beginning 
of a new era in the experience of men in their communion 
with God. The four Gospels have never yet been sup- 
planted by any other records to tell those who seek inti- 
macy with God what the Christ meant when he said, “He 
His presence 
and working with communities who have gathered them- 
selves into companies to maintain fellowship with him.as 
churches bearing the name of the Christ, as told in 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, are still the most 
revealing and inspiring records of the Christian church. 
No accounts in Christian literature of experience of the 
knowledge of God through Jesus Christ have rivaled those 
of Paul and John and Peter as told in their letters to the 
churches they founded and the friends they loved. 

The American Standard Revision, which best makes 
known these writings to the English-speaking world, 


- carries on the title page of the Christian Scriptures this 


heading: “Tar New CovENANT, commonly called the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is 
this central truth of the Covenant between God and his 
children who seek to live his life as Jesus Christ lived it 


on earth which makes the Bible the most precious of all 


books to the believer, and the exponent of the living Word 


-of God in his church. 


Now the Bible is read today by more people than ever 
That is an 


eae fact. Is it better understood? Is it more loved 


than ever before because it is known as the gift of God to 
guide his children into acceptance of him.as their Saviour 
and into fellowship with him as their Friend? Is it held 
by the church as a fragment of it was in a casket lined with 
gold in the Holy of Holies of the Tabernacle? 

These are the most serious questions which canbe put 
before the church of Christ at this time. Many of its lead- 
ers and teachers have been so absorbed in discovering new 
facts in the history of the Bible and in testing theories of 
its interpretation—a work which the time demanded—that 
the voice of God in the Bible and the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing of its words have become obscured for multitudes in the 
chureh. The effect has been to weaken reverence for re- 
ligious institutions which witness to the presence of God, 
and to lower the ideals of the church. 

The Lord’s Day, for example, is considered by many of 
those who continue to observe it as a time to be: used as 
each one judges will best satisfy his desires. But to those 
who regard it as the Sabbath with the added meaning of 
the day. hallowed by the resurrection of our Lord, it is.a 
weekly recurring witness of a Covenant between God and 
his people, which has become a new Covenant in Christ. 
They remember the word of God, “Ye shall keep my Sab- 
haths, for a sign between me and you throughout. your 
generations.” They join with this saying another precious 
word, “the new Covenant in my blood.” 

The Church is regarded by many as taking the place of 
the synagogue rather than the temple. “I go to church,” 
said a university professor recently, “as I go to a lecture 
or a drama, to add to my stock of knowledge or to confirm 
the knowledge I have.” Such a view explains why the 
church is losing its hold on many, or rather why many have 
lost the sense of its value. Contrast it with the message 
of God to his people concerning the first Tent in the wilder- 
ness erected by his direction, “There will I meet with thee, 
and I will commune with thee all things which I will give 
thee in commandment.” That was but the beginning of the 
meaning which now belongs to the place and-the assembly 
of those who renew their Covenant with God at stated times 
with symbols that have grown rich and sacred through the 
experience of many generations. < . 


No other symbol has been more exalted in the history 


of the church than the Book! which records these great ex- 
periences of divine communion, 
Lawgiver of Israel .first wrote the beginning of its words, 
read them in the ears of the people, heard their’ solemn 
response, “All that the Lord hath said will we do and will 
be obedient,” and then sprinkled Book and altar and people 
with the blood of sacrifice, thus sealing the Covenant be- 
tween them and God, until this day. It comes with the 
ancient divine message to the church, 
which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart.” 
It comes with the message of our Teacher and Saviour, “ae 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 


Is the Bible honored and used as it ought to be in the = 


eburech, when it is taught in the Sunday school once a week 


and kept as a kind of storehouse of texts for all sorts of . 
Is it not time for the whole ~ 


discourses in the pulpit? 
church to prepare itself to sing again with, heartfelt con- 
fession and experience that forgotten hymn: 


“Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine?’ 


= 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, November 21 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


President Taft’s Panama Visit 


President Taft returns from a four days’ inspection of the 
Panama Canal much gratified with the progress of the work. 


Another Aviator Killed 


Ralph Johnstone, who held the world’s record for the highest 
flight, falls 500 feet at Overland Park, Denver, and is crushed to 
death. His record was 9,714 feet. 


Standard Oil Penalty Annulled 


Judge John J. McCall in the United States Circuit Court at 
Jackson, Tenn., by a ruling reduces the possible penalty for the 
Standard Oil Company in the famous rebate case from $30,084,000 


to $920,000 as a maximum penalty, and later found the Company 


not guilty on all charges now standing. 


Alabama and Prohibition 


The Alabama Supreme Court rules that liquor may be seized 
before delivery,-thus favoring the enforcement of the present pro- 
hibition law. Another judicial decision in Tennessee favorable to 
the law. 


Another Carnegie Gift 

Andrew Carnegie celebrates his seventy-fifth birthday by giving 
$35,000,000 to the Carnegie Technology Schools in Pittsburg. He 
had previously given $20,000,000 and declares that he is prouder 
of his schools than any other of his philanthropic ventures. 


The Window Glass Trust and the Government 


The Department of Justice at Washington issues a statement 

criticizing the action of the Federal Court at Pittsburg in impos- 

. ing small fines on the Window Glass Trust and intimating that in 
- the-future it will insist on jail sentences rather than fines. 


National Conventions 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union meets at Baltimore, 


‘the National Municipal League at Buffalo and the American Feder- 


ation of Labor at St. Louis. Considerable time at the last named 
meeting is devoted to a consideration of the issues between the 
two contending factions in the Electrical Workers’ Union. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Militant Suffragettes 
A thousand suffragettes marching on Parliament buildings came . 
into collision with the police and 116 were arrested, but the govern- 
ment refused to prosecute them. 


Morocco and Spain A 


Morocco agrees to pay Spain $13,000,000 iaemaes in return 
for its campaign in 1909 against the Riff tribesmen. It also” cedes 
to Spain the territory within sixteen miles of Melilla. 


Unrest in Mexico 


Federal troops quiet revolutionists in Puebla after a hundred 
persons are killed in the fight. President Diaz carries out else- 
where his strong repressive policy. 


An International Agreement Concerning Liberia 


On the initiation of the United States, this country, Engiand, 
Germany and France agree to liquidate the debt of Liberia, and 
to organize joint financial control of the customs. France accedes 
on condition that Liberia ratify a certain agreement concerning the 
frontier. 


The Death Roll 


John La Farge, one of the foremost American painters. 
Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian novelist and social reformer. 
Henry M. Hoyt, counselor for the Department of State at Washing- 
ton and a valuable servant of the government. - 


Comment on Current Events 


The Children’s Books 

We devote much space this week to a careful study and 
characterization of the new children’s books of the season. To 
prepare these pages of text and illustration involves much 
labor on the part of reviewers and editors, for we have at- 


-tempted, as we do each year, to bring these notices of more 


than one hundred books into such relations/of estimated im- 
portance as would be recognized by a single reviewer judging 
in one mood of all alike. Nothing is easier than to kindle 
into enthusiasm for a single volume when that is all one has 
But such unbalanced praise is 
little help to the lover of children who desires to make an 
intelligent selection for the pleasure and profit of some par- 
ticular child. And this helpfulness to the buyers and givers 
of children’s books is the end we have steadily kept in view. 
We recognize, however, that there are many tastes and that 


“our responsibility only extends to keeping our own standard 


of judgment high. This has been easier than usual because 
there has been a gratifying uplift this year in the work of 
the publishers. We have thrown out fewer books as mis- 
chievous, crude, or foolish than in any, year we remember. 
We must.leave the purchaser to judge as well as he can from 


our necessarily brief notices whether a book is worth while 


-amination at the bookstore, wherever that is possible. 


for his intended use, and we strongly advise a personal ex- 
We 


' congratulate the children of America upon the treasures of 


entertainment, fun and beauty that are prepared for their 


"enjoyment, and the authors, illustrators and publishers on the 


good work they have done. We wish them all profit of the 


‘S yarious kinds they most desire from the holiday time and its 


A yltig 0 I ately #4f} 


* 


_A Great American Artist 


John La Farge, painter, unequalled stained glass window 


‘maker and teacher, who died last week, was an immigrant 


4 


~American of the second generation. 


His father had been a 


French naval officer, his mother was the daughter of a French 


miniature painter. 


He began with the study of painting in 


‘the studio of Couture in Paris, returned for a little to the 


practice of law and then gave himself to art work for the rest 


of his career. In the order of his importance in the history 
of American art, he was the inventor of new methods of glass 
work, inspirer of others in singularly wise and suggestive talk, 
mural painter and interpreter of the unfamiliar and beautiful 
life of Japan and the islands of the Pacific. When he took 
up the study of glass, the American school was feeble and 
slavish in its working, using poor glass as a foundation for 
dull and obscuring pigments. The secret of the great medieval 
windows was wholly lost. He made it his work to recover 
and surpass this lost art and the result, known in Europe as 
American glass, is one of the few original contributions we 
have made to art technique. ‘To the whole process of creating 
these windows from the selection of the glass to the final 
touches Mr. La Farge gave his personal attention. He alone 
among American painters of the first class created a workshop 
where assistants under his direction carried commissions 
through to the end. One of these great windows is in the 
Congregational church of Methuen, Mass., given by Mrs. Nevins 
in memory of her husband, Col. Henry C. Nevins. It contains 
more than 10,000 pieces of colored glass. Mr. La Farge real- 
ized that the charm of colored glass was destroyed when it 
lost its vitreous qualities. It was a transparent material de- 
pending for its beauty on transmitted light. There was some- 
thing of this jewel-like quality of. color always. in his mind 
in later work, aS shown on canvas, for example, in his Jour- 
ney of the Magi in the Boston Art Museum. It gave distine- 
tion to his sketches of island life. As a mural painter he has 
left us the pictures in Trinity Church, Boston, the Church of 
the Ascension, New York, and in the Capitol at St. Paul, the 
Court House in Baltimore and many private houses.. The 
personal charm and teaching influence of the man himself will 
always remain a helpful and formative power in American art 
tradition. , ane 


om 
Approaches to Unity 
The wide variance of view in the Anglican church eoncern- 
ing other religious bodies appears in recent utterances of its 
leaders. At the annual Church Congress the Archbishop of 


York and Bishop Gore of Birmingham assumed an attitude not 
encouraging to those who had hoped that both men had been 


f 
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eeiderably influenced by the Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence. Indeed the London Christian World describes. Bishop 
Gore’s stout assurance of high churchmanship as “an icy blast 
from Birmingham.” Far pleasanter to us of the Free Churches 
and more indicative of the spirit which is coming to prevail, 
we believe, among Episcopalians on this side of the Atlantic, 
are the noble words of the Bishop of Hereford, who address- 
ing his diocesan conference the other day evinced not only 
friendly feeling but a real desire to co-operate with his Non- 
conformist neighbors. He declared that world conditions re- 
quire all Christians to think less of our unhappy divisions and 
more of our common faith in the one Saviour. 


oo 

Is Episcopacy Essential 

In this broad-minded address the Bishop of Hereford chal- 
lenges what he calls “Separatist” Episcopalian utterances at 
the recent Church Congress. Here are his exact words: “For 
my own part, I feel it a plain duty to say that such utterances 
should be estimated simply as survivals from darker days, 
and should no longer influence the Christian mind. When a 
highly esteemed bishop tells us that acceptance of episcopacy 
is an absolutely necessary condition and requirement before 
we can hold communion and fellowship with Christians of any 
other denomination, he is surely forgetting that our Lord left 
no such rule for his Church, and laid no such restrictions upon 
his followers; he is refusing to admit what scholars and his- 
torians have made clear, that whilst the monarchical episcopate 
soon became general in the Church, it was not from the first 
a universal or necessary requirement.” When Anglican bishops 
generally rise to this level of charity, honesty and statesman- 
ship, a new era for Christianity in Great Britain will have 
come. 


&* 
Other Signs of Unity 
In this connection we call attention to the letter printed 
on another page sent by Bishop Brewster of Connecticut to the 
Conference of Churches held at Putnam last week. We print 


it in full as another evidence of the disposition on the part of 


. leading Hpiscopalians in this country to seek common ground 

with their brethren of other communions. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
to whom as chairman of the Conference in Unity the letter 
was addressed, has already conferred with Bishop Brewster 
and conditions in Connecticut are ripe for other advances 
‘toward better understanding and closer co-operation. Mean- 
while that large body known as Disciples of Christ, numbering 
nearly a million and a half of communicants, is calling for 
joint conferences in different parts of the country with a view 
to promoting unity. On another page of this issue the Presi- 
dent of the Commission appointed at Topeka, Kan., explains 
the objects of the movement just initiated. 


om 
Ennobling City Life 

One year ago “Boston 1915” was introducing itself to the 
general public by an exposition of the potential city-building 
agencies and organizations of the community. At that time 
this movement was little more than an idea, large and attrac- 
tive, but lacking clear definition, and consequently without the 
power of definitely impressing itself upon the multitudes at- 
tracted by its novel exhibits in the old Art Museum. In the 
months since a vast amount of work has been quietly and 

steadily prosecuted, and once more Boston 1915 has made its 
appeal to the public in a so-called civic advance campaign, 
covering a period of twelve days, beginning with a conference 
of New England mayors and city officials and a dramatic 
pageant, and ending with three central gatherings, with a week 
of “local rallies” covering all parts of Boston and sixteen of 
the surrounding towns and cities. The fundamental idea of a 
concerted and continuous effort, as in:an evangelistic campaign, 
to urge the opportunities and obligations of co-operative labor 
for the improvement of conditions under which men and women 

“and children live was well conceived, and carried out with a 
gratifying measure of success. The tange of subjects dis- 
cussed and the class of speakers, both from at home and 
abroad, were of a high order. 

To bring such workers as Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland of 
‘Washington, Prof. George BE. Johnson of Pittsburg, Mrs, 
Florence Kelley, Mr. Paul U. Kellogg and Rabbi Wise of New 
York and-President Thwing from Cleveland, to give of their 
- knowledge and inspiration upon themes of civic progress, is a 
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valuable contribution to the good citizenship of any community. 
The dramatic pageant, From Cave Life to City Life, enfist- 
ing fifteen hundred participants and appealing to the imagina- 
tion of over ten thousand spectators at the four performances, 
was a notable effort to employ the agency of American’ 
pageantry to teach young people the basal ideas of co-opera- 
tion in building for the best our growing cities; there is no 
reason why this pageant should not be repeated with excellent 
results elsewhere. The addresses at the closing session in 
Tremont Temple Ly prominent members of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant Churches were a cheering sign of concerted 
effort in seeking the highest good of.the modern city. 


a 
The Scales of Justice Weighted 


It is an article of political faith that the scales of jus- 
tice in our civil courts are exactly and evenly balanced. 
Far be it from us to question this belief. We only venture 
to ask whether prevailing conditions of public opinion, espe-' 
cially when much excited, do influence judicial decisions. Is 
the trained legal mind, weighing carefully the meaning of the 
law as applied to a case in which the people are warmly 
interested, at all responsive to that popular sentiment which 
without accurate knowledge of the law or the facts in the 
case is eager to have that sentiment formulated into a judicial 
decision? The case in point concerns the Standard Oil Cont- 
pany. It seems to be a corporation under the Jaws of New 
Jersey. But it is or was a stockholder in the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, which had a capital of $1,000,000. This 
company was indicted a few years ago on a charge of accept- 
ing rebates from the Chicago and Alton Railway and found 
guilty. Judge Kennesaw Mountain Landis of the United 
States Circuit Court discovered that the Company had made 
1,524 shipments on which rebates had been given. Multiply- 
ing with this number the maximum fine allowed for the offense 
he was able to impose a fine on the Company of $29,240,000. 
Public opinion through the influence of illustrated magazine 
articles and newspaper stories had been raised to a high degree 
of religious, moral and economic heat. Without assuming 
that this heat was felt by the judge whose romantic name in- 
spired memories of battle and victory for freedom against 
oppression and slavery, there was abundant evidence that his 
sensational decision had great effect on the people. It was 
hailed with delight, and Judge Landis, because of his wisdom, 
courage and judicial mind, was much talked of as a possible 
candidate for the office of President of: the United States. 


Sad 


A Transfer on the Scales . 

An appeal was taken from the decision of Judge Landis. 
When the heat of popular resentment had considerably sub- 
sided, the Circuit Court of Appeals set aside the decision, pre- 
senting two reasons for so doing. The first was that it was 
not shown that the Company knew it was getting lower than 
schedule rates, and that evidence of a guilty mind was neces- 
sary in order to prove the actor guilty. The second was that 
the method of Judge Landis in counting each carload shipped 
as a separate offense was unjustifiable. In lay language the 
decision seems to say that the fact of guilt had by no means 
been established, but that if it had, the imposition of so enor- 
mous a fine was contrary to justice and public policy. Since 
the acceptance of the rebates in some form by the Company 
was admitted, was there in the reason given for the reversal 
of the decision any sign of judicial resentment in the higher 
court against the sensational and perhaps ridiculous verdict 
of the lower court? 

&* 

Yet Another Decision 

A further step in the process of law making by judicial 
interpretation of statutes -was taken last week in the trial 
of this same Indiana Standard Oil Company on the same kind 
of charge. Figuring as Judge Landis had, the aggregate fines 
possible in this case would amount to over $30,000,000. But 


- the court held that under the Elkins law the offenses if proyed 


should be measured not by the number of shipments made for 
which rebates were received, but by the number of times that 
settlements were made for freight charges. It is. not neces- 
sary to show how in the progress thus far made of adminis- 
tering the law the difficulties of convicting those who appar- 
ently are breaking it have increased. But it seems evident 


- that the interpretation of law varies with changes in public 
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sentiment or degrees of popular interest. In fact, the final 
step in this case, so far as the Circuit Court is concerned, 
was taken last week when Judge John E. McCall at Jackson, 
Tenn., instructed the jury to render a verdict of not guilty 
on the counts as amended. The judge seemed; as we infer 
from reports.of his ruling, to think that the powerful corpora- 
tions are being discriminated against, for he cited the right 
of the great and the small to an equal footing before the 
courts, and said, ‘‘When the courts swing away from this rule, 
and. those convicted of crime are convicted by other means, 
the justice of our boasted jurisprudence will soon become a 
hollow. mockery, and the judgment of our courts will be held 
in derision and contempt.’ Does the history of these trials 
haye any significance as related to pending decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court concerning the two great cases 
of the government against the Standard Oil and the American 
Tobacco Companies? 
oo 

President Taft’s: Visit to Panama 

“The nation’s head believes in keeping personally apprised 
concerning the greatest engineering feat the nation has ever 
attempted, the construction of the Panama Canal. To foul 
previous visits President Taft has now added another. Though 
there only four days, he used his eyes and ears so well that 
hé can now assure the American people concerning the satis- 
factory progress of the work and its successful outcome. The 
engineers now fix upon Jan. 1, 1915, as the date of com- 
pletion. The President closely inspected operations along the 
fifty miles over which the canal extends, and was confirmed 
in his judgment’ that the lock type of canal is far preferable 
to one on the sea level. Chief Engineer Goethals must be 
gratified with the compliments the President pays him and his 
organization of men, material and plants, which Mr. Taft says 
operates as economically and effe¢tively as ‘a machine. Ques- 
tions are now being raised concerning the management and 
maintenance of the canal.’ That the United States has no 
désire for additional responsibilities and power was clearly 
stated: by: President Taft when he was entertained at dinner 
by President Arosemona in the city of Panama. Only in the 
Cunal’ Zone itself does the American authority exist, and 
theré “is little friction with the Panama government. But 
within’ the realm of United States jurisdiction it is plainly 
the intention of the Administration to further the highest ends 
of governinent. The President is likely to recommend the 
establishment of postal banks in the Zone, and probably a 
single headed government with full control of the waterway. 

Another favorable judgment-concerning the progress of the 
canal. comes from one hundred members of the Society of 
American Institution of Mining Engineers who have also re- 
cently visited the scenes of operations. Their report says: 
“We are unanimous in our praise of the manner in which 
sanitation, excavation, transportation and construction are 
performed with rapidity, skill and economy. As spirit of loy- 
alty, emulation, industry and pride seems to animate employ- 
ees and officers alike. This spirit is due to the inspiring 
example of Colonel Goethals and his associates, and to the 
splendid work of the sanitation department under Colonel 
Gorgas.” 


&* 


A Labor. Issue on the Isthmus 

Among matters brought to President Taft’s attention dur- 
ing his short sojourn on the Isthmus was the demand of one 
hundred boiler makers for an increase of wages from sixty- 
five to. seventy-five cents an hour, and a vacation of six weeks 
with full pay. He heard their complaint with his customary 
open-mindedness, but thought: they had little reason to com- 
plain, in view of the fact that the standard of wages on the 
Isthmus is from ten to thirty per cent. higher for the same 
work than in the United States. . Moreover the workers -re- 
ceive free—quarters, fuel, medical attention and other privi- 
leges... The strike which ensued seems to be wholly unjusti- 
fiable. ..If anywhere in the world labor is well paid, it is on 
the Isthmus. In, addition to liberal wages, the United States 
government maintains a large number of welfare institutions ; 
it carries on a score of hotels at which meals are served at 
cost, it has erected several handsome clubhouses and appro- 
priated.more than $40,000 for their maintenance. The aid of 
the ¥. M. C. A. was invoked and readily granted. Some of 
the brightest members of the secretarial force have been sent 
from New York and other Northern cities to direct operations 
in these clubhouses. They furnish the world an interesting 


an 
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REY. AND MRS. C. T. ERICKSON “ty 
American Board Missionaries subjected to indignities in Albania 


object lesson of wise attention to the physical, #atellectual, 
social and amusemental needs of manual laborers after they 
have laid down the pick and spade at the end of the day. 
Probably tropical conditions tend to make physical effort more 
difficult and exhaustive, but if the financial compensation and 
external condition were as satisfactory the world over as they 


are in the Panama Zone, the status of the wage earner would 
be considerably elevated. 


Bd 
Turkey and Albania 


The arrest at Monastir, Macedonia, of Rey. ©. T. Erickson, 
a missionary of the American Board, throws into strong relief 
the strained situation between Albania and Turkey. We re- 
corded’ several weeks ago -his enforced departure from Elbasan, 
his headquarters for the last year. That summary ejection 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Erickson and their three small children 
was supposed to be due to his sympathy with Albanian aspira- 
tions after independence. He has been in the habit of using 
the Albanian tongue and the present government would have 
Turkish spoken everywhere. Now this second molestation of 
Mr. Erickson, coming so close upon the first, assumes the 
nature of an outrage. The American Board has sent a vigor- 
ous protest to Washington and the State Department has 
notified its representatives in Constantinople to investigate - 
and report. Meanwhile Mr. Erickson is kept away from his 
chosen field, which is even more of a cross to him than the 
annoyances to which he has been repeatedly subject. The 
Turkish government will do well not to ride rough shod over 
Albanian hopes and ambitions, nor interfere with missionary 
work, which only indirectly bears upon the political situation 
and which when properly conducted never incites sedition or 
rebellion. Albania is an important province of the Turkish 
empire and from it some of the best military leaders have 
been recruited. Its situation, so near to Greece, Turkey’s tra- 
ditional enemy, makes it all the more important that the ris- 
ing self-consciousness of Albania should be properly estimated 
and wisely met. 


* 
A New Election in Britain 


The British government would like to dissolve Parliament 
next Monday, Noy. 28, if the House of Lords will allow it. 
At this writing it is not certain whether or not the lords will 
consent. They demand that the government’s bill depriving 
them of the veto shall be put before them for their action on 
it before Parliament is dissolved. That seems reasonable. At 
any rate it will take time if the lords choose to discuss the 
bill. One thing seems pretty certain of accomplishment—the 
reform of the upper house. The Unionist party proposes that 
the house shall reform itself by reorganization and that its 
authority in legislation and its relation to the House of Com- 
mons shall be afterwards determined under a new constitution. 
The Liberal party would determine its authority and readjust 
its relations first under the present constitution. In any case 
a new election is at hand, and the country must decide which 
plan will be adopted, if either. The Unionists will go before 
the country in other respects with substantially the same plat- 
form as in the last election. They will oppose home rule for 
Ireland and advocate tariff reform. The Laborites will not 
vote with the Liberals. The Irish contingent may hold the 
balance of power and will maneuver for whatever advantage 
they can gain for Ireland. The election will be as hotly con- 
tested as the last one, with apparently little progress during 
this year toward a more settled policy. Yet the year has been 
a prosperous one for Great Britain; and her people, in spite 
of political disturbances, can face the future with confidence, 
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Tolstoi, Artist and Prophet 


Every generation has its prominent actors, some of them 
upon a national and some upon a world stage. To the wider 
stage of action and attention indubitably belonged. Count Leo 
Tolstoi, just dead in the Russia which honored and excommu- 
nicated him. And on that stage he was almost the sole repre- 
sentative of the enthralled or struggling Slavic peoples. Not 
merely were his books everywhere translated and read, but he 
was also everywhere known as one who had a right to speak 
and who must be listened to. In agreement or disagreement, 
by attraction or repulsion, the mention of his name arrested 
expectation and his words attracted disciples as a famous 
shrine draws men on pilgrimage. 

For students of the religious experience Tolstoi has a 
peculiar interest as one of the men whose life has been marked 
by the great change of direction and purpose which we call 
conversion. He was—in the phrase made familiar by William 
James—one of the ‘twice born.” His life current begins in an 
eddy of the world’s selfish indifference, it turns into a channel 


. of its own and goes on to its pathetic end with all the strength 


of the flood. Born in the ranks of that Russian nobility which 
rested for its wealth and lavish ease on the serfdom of the 
peasantry, he served his apprenticeship as a page at court and 
a gay and careless subaltern in the army. The Crimean War 
brought him face to face with the realities of battle and of 
human nature. In that experience he was born again to sober 
thought about life and returned to Moscow to make a happy 
marriage and find expression in art. 

From the period that follows we have the great novels, 
culminating in “Anna Karenina.” ‘The full force of his reac- 
tion against the false and hollow social life about him, with 
its monstrous injustice and ethical blindness, was not yet felt. 
He is already the prophet, showing men themselves as they are 
and denouncing war, especially, as opposed to the will of God 
and the interests of humanity. But the full sense of his call- 
ing had not arrived. . 

The third stage of Tolstoi’s development came from a study 
of the New Testament and an acceptance of the literal and 
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he ceases to be a town dweller altogether, gives up conscious 
literary art, refusing to write novels, except in the case of 
“Resurrection,” which was his contribution toward the re- 
moval of the Dukhobors to Canada, lives as a peasant among 
the peasants of his estates, toiling in the fields and writing 
nothing but short stories that were pamphlets of the Christian 
life as he saw it and appeals to the Russian people and to 
the world. 

We do not, it is needless to say, accept Tolstoi’s interpre- 
tation of the nature or conditions of Christian living. If we 
did, we should be at work in field or warehouse instead of at 
the editorial desk. For the first call of this prophet was to 
work with the hands. A man must do the work to which 
he is called and, in the multitude of opportunities, must not, 
we believe, sacrifice the more helpful to the lower and less 
helpful, as Tolstoi, except for his calling as a prophet, seems to 
us to have done. Christ magnified individualities, Tolstoi 
would reduce society to a level of monotony and uniformity. 
The very opportunity of his prophesying came to him from 
the sustaining power of the slowly won organization of society 
which he sought to destroy rather than to renew. He himself 
felt the stress of this difficulty. He had brought a large family 
into the world, he could not compel them to choose the poverty 
that he had chosen freely. The strain of this false relation. 
in which he held the property he repudiated, grew greater until 
he withdrew altogether from the old home and the family life 
in that last sad and fatal pilgrimage. ; 

Tolstoi died in excommunication from the church of his 
childhood from which he had been cut off for nearly a decade. 
He was buried with religious service by Protestants. He was 
too large a figure for arrest by the Russian autocracy, though 
his writings were under the ban. He alone in the vast popu- 
lation of the empire dared speak plain truth as he saw it to 
the Czar. Russia has lost a heroic figure, the world a magnet 
of pilgrimage and a leader of thought, who never hesitated in 
uncompromising application of principles to life. Much of his 
thought will perish, we believe, because it was partial and in- 
considerate of other and complimentary aspects of truth and 


universal obligations of the Sermon on the Mount interpreted 
as a law of common toil and non-resistance. 


Football is certainly the prevailing pas- 
sion when a Boston minister makes the 
Harvard-Yale game the subject of his even- 
ing discourse, and when in another New 
England city the union Thanksgiving Day 
service is put forward an hour and a half 
in order not to interfere with the attendance 
upon a local football contest. 


If the science of astronomy were unknown 
we should have seen in the heavens last week 
early on Wednesday evening the portent of 
the coming of “the great and terrible day of 
Jehovah,” which the prophet Joel said would 
be preceded by the turning of the moon into 
blood. As it was, those reddish tints are 
rare in an eclipse. They were caused by 
rays of light passing through the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


A thousand English women attacked the 
police cordon around the Parliament build- 
ings one day last week and 116 of them and 
their supporters were in police cells before 
dark. Suffragettes seem to have proved their 
ability to fight, which removes one of the 


arguments against allowing them to vote. 


But it is reported that the prisoners were 
greatly disappointed at being released next 
day without any charge made against them. 


More than one-half of the stock of the 
American Sugar Refining Company is owned 
in Massachusetts, and more than one-half 


. of the owners of the whole number of shares 


are women. The cgmpany has been convicted 
in the courts of deliberate and long continued 
frauds against the United States. But since 
the control of its management is now held 
by women and by good New England people 


life. 
From this time 


Editorial In Brief 


its business will surely be honestly conducted 
henceforth. 


A new Cunard Steamship is proposed, 
with capacity for about 8,800 passengers, 
besides some hundreds of the officers and 
crew. _ She is to have a theater, swimming 
bath and all the luxuries of a first-class 
hotel, and will make a speed of twenty-three 
knots an hour. Now look up the size and 
equipment of the Mayflower, and as you 
celebrate Forefathers’ Day, make the com- 
parison between the conditions and outlook 
of the Pilgrims of the seventeenth and their 
descendants of the twentieth century. 


A copy of the Indian Bible translated by 
John Eliot was sold at auction last week for 
$1,250. It had belonged to the library of 
Dr. William Everett of Quincy, Mass. We 
believe no person now living can read it. 
This volume was the second edition of the 
whole Bible, printed for the use of the In- 
dians of New England. It is dated 1685. 
Copies of this book are very rare. There 
are two copies of the first edition, if we re- 
member correctly in the Rylands library, 
Manchester, England, but no perfect copies 
in this country. 


Those Brockton day school teachers who 
declined to act as chaperons at parties and 
other evening gatherings of their pupils on 
the ground that there is an excessive amount 
of indulgence in social festivities during term 
time, are rendering a real service to the pub- 
lic. The situation thus protested against is 
by no means confined to one community. A 
multiplicity of social engagements saps even 
the strength of youth, and neither teachers 


But his name will remain and his influence be extended 
as one of the great artists and powerful teachers of our time. 


nor pupils who have been out night after 
night are in a condition to meet the demands 
of the schoolroom “‘the morning after.” 


The feeling towards Dr. F. A. Cook in 
Copenhagen is in strong contrast to the en- 
thusiastic reception extended to him at the 
Danish capital a year ago. To his recent 
request for a hear‘: before the university 
commission the rep'y was telegraphed to 
him, ‘‘Never come here unless you have 
something absolutely reliable to tell us.” It 
would be a harder task for Dr. Cook to per- 
suade any considerable body of people to- 
day that he had anything reliable to tell 
them than it would be for him to climb Mt. 
McKinley. 


Bible classes and Sunday school classes 
range through a wide field of subjects these 
days, some of which are quite unlike the 
themes which used to engage the adult class, 
say one-half a century ago, when they 
wrestled with the relation of free-will to 
fore-ordination and the fate of those who 
died in infancy. Instead we have today 
such a subject as, What is political insur- 
gency? If the human mind will keep on 
thinking Sunday the same thoughts as it 
does on weekdays, we presume there is a 
place for this sort of subject within the 
precincts of the sanctuary. 


A prominent college president in demand 
as a speaker on all sorts of occasions sug- 
gests that The Congregationalist give a little 
rap to those people who take the liberty of 
announcing a man for addresses which he 
has not agreed to deliver. He says that 
within the last four months he himself has 
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undergone this experience no less than four 
times. Of course the public which relies on 
the printed program gets the impression that 
the announced speaker is careless about tak- 
ing on engagements, or indifferent to the 
fulfillment .of them. We sympathize with 
program makers in search of drawing cards, 
but it is never a kindness to the patient at- 
tendants upon popular gatherings to create 
hopes that cannot be realized, and it is 
always something of a reflection upon the 
honor of the men announced. 


Thirty-seven special trains rolled into 
New Haven last Saturday morning, sixteen 
from Bostcn and twenty-one from New 
York. Every train carried its full quota or 
more. Not less than 20,000 persons, it was 
reported, were brought by the New York & 
New Haven road to see the Yale-Harvard 
football game. Twice as many as that saw 
it. Judging from the crowd on Boston Com- 
mon looking at the moves of the game as 
these were reproduced before their eyes, the 
number interested must have been millions, 
and the event was to them the most impor- 
tant of the season. The crowd in front of 
the Boston Herald office was at least six 
times as great as that which gathered on the 
evening of the elections Nov. 8 to watch the 
returns. 
evenly matched teams and no score for 
either side. It was a clean game, too, with 
not a player seriously hurt. Wverybody can 
shout, “Rah, rah, rah!” 


Mr. Begbie’s Christianity in 
Action 


BY PROF. E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Congregational College of Canada 


I am one of the thousands who have read 
with great interest and appreciation Mr. 
Harold Begbie’s book, “Twice-Born Men.” 
I have also just read the first chapter of 
his essay on Christianity in Action in The 
OCongregationalist of Noy. 5, and noted that 
Mr. Begbie expects to visit America next 
year. It is always a great pity when men 
of the power and sincerity of Mr. Begbie in 
doing the great good which they must ac- 
complish, at the same time do so much harm 
through their ignorance and narrowness of 
vision. It is with the hope that if you 
would bring under his eye what I am about 
to say, he would be great enough to correct 
his attitude and make his work more ex- 
clusively helpful, that I undertake a brief 
criticism of the position taken in this essay, 
which I am sure will express the thought of 
many leaders of Christianity in Action. 

The great truth in this first chapter of 
Mr. Begbie’s essay is that “Faith without 
works is dead.” There are, however, two 
fundamental errors clearly expressed in it; 
first, that Christianity, as a theology and 
philosophy, is irrational and useless, and 
that Christianity consists exclusively in n 
enthusiasm, and, secondly, that the only sig- 
nificant action of Christianity is “at the 
prison gate and tavern door—in the slum 
and brothel—in the bloodiest places of sav- 
agery and heathendom.”’ ‘That the writer is 
here re-echoing a popular ery of the present 
day that the only real Christian work of 
the church is startling, striking and reform- 
ative, is a ready explanation but an insufhi- 
cient apology for -his joining in the attack 
on the church in its less. spectacular, more 
commonplace but absolutely indispensable 
work of the nurture and maintenance of 
Christian character among those who are 
respectable and fairly well-to-do, and who 
are not “consciously wrong, inferior and un- 
happy.” 

Mr. Begbie and thousands of-others with 
more excuse than he, who, just because of 
such foolish criticisms as he utters against 
the theologian, the ministry and the church, 


It was a nobly fought game with’ 
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are neglecting the latter to the infinite detri- 
ment both of themselves and of the sort of 
work which Mr. Begbie is especially cham- 
pioning, would do well to read the words of 
Glanville which Fairbairn quotes on the first 
page of his “Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion”: “There is not anything that I 
know which hath done more mischief to reli- 
gion than the disparaging of reason, under 
pretense of respect and favor to it: for 
hereby the very foundations of Christian 
faith have been undermined and the world 
prepared for atheism.” 

If Christianity had not had the firm sub- 
stance of reason behind its enthusiasm, or, 
in other words, if it had not had the leader- 
ship of the philosopher and theologian on its 
intellectual side, it would have petered out 
and dissipated itself something over 1,800 
years ago. To say, “There is nothing in 
nature or history to prove that God is good, 
far less to demonstrate a Divine Father- 
hood,” is simply a piece of inexcusable ig- 
norance and foolish dogmatism. I write not 
only as a teacher of theology, but as a Chris- 
tian and a student of history. A religious 
enthusiasm with no theology or philosophy 
behind it simply does not exist, either in 
the Salvation Army, or in the missionaries 
among the cannibals or in Mr. Begbie. An 
enthusiasm with a reasonable theology and 
philosophy behind it will work just as much 
better than the same kind of enthusiasm 
with an inchoate and inconsistent theology 
behind it, as a strong man with the finest 
and most powerful machine. under his con- 
trol will accomplish more than the same 
man with a sledge hammer and the mere 
strength of his right arm. 

A word more on the second point stated 
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above. Without doubt’ there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need 


‘no repentance, and probably the joy is in- 


creased in the measure that the man who 
repents was inexpressibly vile and base, 
wicked and miserable before he repented. 
However it is probably still true that the 
skill of the shepherd is shown more in his 
care of the ninety and nine which he kept 
from going astray than in the depth of the 
danger from which he rescued the one which 
he was unable to keep in the flock. And— 


to come to a little fuller view of the real ~ 


situation—it will hardly be questioned that 
a large per cent. of the money and workers 
carrying on the activities which Mr. Beg- 
bie represents as the exclusive evidences and 
valuable results of Christianity, comes out 
of the ordinary church and ordinary Sunday 
school, where there has been the preaching 
of ministers more or less popular, who had 
found it desirable to study the theology and 
philosophy of Christianity, even if their ser- 
mons were not to be theological or philosoph- 
ical treatises. 


Very likely Mr. Begbie would reply to 
this criticism, if it should ever be honored 
with his attention, “Oh, certainly I recognize 
the necessity of regular religious services and 
Christian nurture for good people, and also 
the necessity of the study of Christian belief 
as a basis for Christian practice.” If so, 
then, dear Mr. Begbie, do quit saying just 
the opposite, for while what you say is 
eatchy and popular and has much truth in 
it, it is not true, and such attacks on the 
church as you make will weaken it and in- 
jure it more than you imagine. 

Montreal, Canada. i 


Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


Why Not Be Charitable 


It is not safe to assume, as we readily do, 


. that if two men are on opposite sides in a 


contest, one must be right and the other 
wrong. Because men are members of op- 
posing parties, it does not follow that one 
man is mistaken and the other not. Life 
is more complex than it seems at first, and 
it is not so easy to draw straight lines as 
we imagine. There are subjects of such a 
nature concerning which if men differ, one 
man is bound to be right and the other 
wrong. The man who believes it virtuous 
to tell lies for the sake of the truth, and 
the man who believes this to be wrong, can- 
not both be right. If one man believes that 
the earth revolves round the sun and an- 
other man believes that the sun revolves 
round the earth, one or the other must be 
mistaken. 

But men can belong to two opposing polit- 
ical parties, and both of them beright. Hach 
party may have a part to play in the evolu- 
tion of the nation, and a man in whatever 
party he may conscientiously enroll himself, 
may make a solid contribution to the advance 
of his country. No political party embodies 
all possible right principles of political ac- 
tion, nor does any one platform contain all 
the policies which the needs of a nation de- 
mand. Both parties may be performing a 
valuable service even while laying emphasis 
on widely separated principles, and urging 
measures which are for the time squarely 
opposed to each other. Partisans, however 


furious they may grow over each other’s | 


alleged departure from political wisdom, if 
they could take’ in the entire situation, 
would discover that each one had grasped 
a fragment of the truth, and that both of 
them together were’in possession of a larger 
measure of wisdom than either one of them 
singly had gotten hold of. 


If six men belong to six different religious 


denominations the natural inference is that 
five of the six must certainly be in error, 
and probably also the sixth. But why should 
it not be possible that all six are right? 
Why assume that any one of them is mis- 
taken? A Christian who likes a liturgy is 
right, and so also is the Christian who does 
not like it. It is right that each one should 
have the form of service which best helps 
him engage in the worship of God. A Chris- 
tian who prefers baptism by immersion is 


right, and so also is the Christian who pre- — 


fers baptism by sprinkling. One is as much 
in the right as the other. There is no rea- 
son for saying that either is mistaken. 


If a Christian prefers to work under the ri 


guidance of an overseer called a bishop, and 
another Christian prefers to work without 
any such guidance, both are in the right, 
and neither one has any just claim of supe- 
riority over the other. A Roman Catholic 
and a Protestant belong to widely separated 
communions, but in fundamentals both may 
be right. The Roman church over-empha- 
sizes certain truths and the Protestant 
church over-emphasizes certain others, and 
while it is proper for us who are Protestants 
to believe that our interpretations of Scrip- 
ture are, on the whole, better, and therefore 
more vitalizing and ennobling than are those 
of our separated brethren, it would be rash 
to assume that the Catholics are wrong at 
all points and that we are right at all points, 
that they are given over to error while we 
are loyal to truth. i 

Both branches of the great church are 


working out in twilight and sometimes in ~ 
darkness a pattern whose figures are only - 


partially discerned, and some day, some- 
where, we shall no doubt discover that even- 
those who seemed farthest from .us were 
after all not far away, and that those who 
were occasionally our antagonists, and at 
times our foes, were in reality comrades in 
a great campaign fighting for the same Com- 
mander. 


y 
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An Englishman’s Impressions of the National Council 


Points of Contact and Contrast with British Congregationalists 


By Rev. J. D. Jones 


Ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 


We have all of us, in our time, poured 
scorn upon the globe trotter who on the 
strength of a hurried scamper through a 
country promptly proceeds to write a book 
upon it and to pronounce dogmatic judg- 
ments upon its special and peculiar prob- 
lems. I am much afraid lest in venturing 
to put on record a few of my impressions of 
the recent National Council I should be 
guilty of the same kind of presumption and 
should incur a like condemnation. 

Let me at once disarm criticism, therefore, 
and deliver myself from any such reproach 
by saying that this brief paper is not writ- 
ten because of any burning desire I myself 
felt to tell American Congregationalists what 
I thought of their great assembly. Left to 
myself I should have kept all my impres- 
sions locked up in my own breast. But the 
editor tempted me, or ordered me, or be- 
sought me (whichever you will) to write. 
On his head, therefore, be the blame for the 
seeming presumption of this paper and any 
indiscretions it may contain. And in fur- 
ther mitigation of judgment let me empha- 
size the fact that I do not pretend in this 
paper to pass any criticism or to pronounce 
any verdict. I only record “impressions.” 
All I set out to do is to speak frankly about 
the Council as it appeared to an Hnglish- 
man accustomed to Hnglish methods and 
Bnglish speakers and English problems. 


TWO DIFFERENT METHODS 


Mr. Beale and I (the two accredited Wng- 
lish delegates) got into the Tremont Temple 
on the Tuesday morning just in time to hear 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton make his speech in 
acknowledgment of his election as moderator. 
And at this very point I was struck by one 
conspicuous difference between American 
and English procedure. In England we elect 
our chairman (or moderator) a year in ad- 
vance. For instance, on the very day that 
I assumed office, Mr. Horne was elected to 
be my successor, and though Mr. Horne’s 
year of service is only a third of the way 
through, his successor is already chosen in 
the person of Mr. Gerard Ford. 

The advantage of the Inglish method is 
that it gives every chairman a year in which 
to prepare for his addresses from the chair. 
The chairman’s address is the principal 
feature both at our May and autumn assem- 
blies. It is always regarded as more or less 
of a “pronouncement” and is therefore given 


-the most prominent place in the program. 


In view of the importance we attach to the 
address our method of electing the chairman 
a year in advance is not only wise, it is 
absolutely necessary, for addresses which are 
to be “pronouncements,” a kind of Congrega- 
tional state document, are not things that 
can be rattled off on the spur of the moment. 

But apparently the National Council does 
not expect any such formal and elaborate 
address from its moderator. The nearest 
thing approaching a formal ‘‘address’’ is the 
speech or paper of the ex-moderator. That 
is to say, the chairman’s address in the 
National Council comes at the end of his 
term and not at the beginning. I can see 


quite clearly how from the fact that the 


Council meets only once in three years this 
must be so. It would look like tempting 
Providence to elect your moderator three 
years ahead. ~ 

But I may perhaps be pardoned for say- 
ing that it struck an Englishman that the 
retiring moderator’s address ought to have 


REV. J. D. JONES 
Recent ambassador to our Council from English 
Congregationalism 
had a more dignified place in the program. 
It seemed strange to us—accustomed as we 
are to think of the chairman’s address as 
the chief event of the whole assembly—to 
find Mr. Macmillan’s address relegated to 
the close of a long and exhausting session 
when many of the delegates had left and 
those who remained were too tired to give 
the ex-moderator the hearing he deserved. 
But here I am beginning to criticize though 
I vowed to utterly abstain from criticism. 
Let me get on at once to some safer ground. 


A GREAT MODERATOR 


We got into the Council, as I have al- 
ready said, just as Dr. Boynton was ac- 
knowledging his election to the chair, and 
so we were just in time to see him take in 
hand the. management of the Council in one 
of its business sessions. And as a conse- 
quence of what we saw that morning we 
shall always think of Dr. Boymton as a 
consummate ‘‘master of assemblies.” 

I have known Dr. Boynton, more or less, 
ever since the International Council of 1899. 
I have a vivid recollection of an after-dinner 
speech he delivered at Salem. Jor wit and 
irresistible humor I don’t think I had ever 
heard its like. Since then I have known of 
him as a denominational leader and a great 
preacher—an ever welcome visitor to our 
English pulpits. But that Tuesday morning 
revealed him to me in a new character. I 
saw the genial raconteur, the cheering and 
comforting preacher as a masterful and dom- 
inating leader, an ecclesiastical Napoleon. 
For the swift and yet orderly dispatch of 
business I have seen nothing to equal that 
Tuesday morning session. When I looked at 
the program I wondered how in the name of 
goodness the Council was going to get 
through the business in the time. But Dr. 
Boynton managed it. There was no at- 
tempt to abridge discussion, but one vote 
followed swiftly upon another, and before 
the session closed all the reports had been 
disposed of. Dr. Boynton is a great chair- 
man. When we have difficult business to 
transact in our English Assembly I shall 


be tempted to suggest that we borrow Dr. 
Boynton for the occasion. He would see us 
quickly and safely through it. 


REORGANIZING CONGREGATIONALISM 


The session of the Council that most in: 
terested us English delegates was the Sat- 
urday morning session when the question 
of the reconstruction of the Council itself 
was under discussion. As I listened to the 
proposals of the committee, it was obvious 
that Hnglish Congregationalism and Amer- 
ican Congregationalism were facing exactly. 
the same problems. The proposals of the 
committee all looked in the direction of 
solidarity and centralization. They indi- 
cated the belief of the leaders of the denom- 
ination that the days of the old-fashioned 
isolated independency were over and done 
with. 

In Hngland we have gone further in the 
direction of centralization than American 
Congregationalism has. Our Home Mission- 
ary Society, our Chapel Building Society, 
our Young People’s Department are all 
under the direct control of our Union, are, 
indeed, part and parcel of our Union and by. 
the scheme adopted last May twelve month 
the regulation of admission into the minis- 
try has also been vested in the Union itself, 

I can see that it is much easier for the 
Congregationalism of a small country like 
ours to centralize than it is for the Congre- 
gationalism of a vast country like America. 
And yet concentrate and centralize we must 
if we are to play a worthy part in the reli- 
gious developments of coming days. Our 
isolation has crippled and enfeebled us. If 
we are really to count in the religious life 
of our respective peoples, isolation must 
give place to co-operation. The differing 
conditions. of the two countries will no 
doubt necessitate differing plans of action, 
but we can sympathize with one another 
and wish one another well as we attack each 
in our own way, the common problem of 
making Congregationalism more efficient in 
the interests of the Kingdom of God. 

It was a delight in the course of the 
meetings to get the opportunity of hearing 
once again voices I had first listened ta 
ten years ago and also of hearing new ones. 
I heard J. R. Mott for the first time, grave, 
serious, convincing; and Dr. Arthur Smith 
of China, witty, wise, yet always in deadly. 
earnest ; and Dr. Cadman, brilliant, dazzling, 
overwhelming in his rush of speech; and I” 
count it a great privilege to have heard 
them. And I heard once again men I had 
heard ten years ago at the International 
Council. One of my most vivid memories 
of those great meetings is that of a speech 
delivered by Dr. Jefferson at the meeting 
to consider the interests of young people, 
Dr. Patton and Mr. Silvester Horne spoke at 
the same meeting and spoke admirably, but 
it was Dr. Jefferson who made the speech 
no one would ever be likely to forget. I 
looked forward eagerly to hearing him again, 
I heard him in the great meeting of the 
American Board on the Wednesday evening ; 
and I heard him again in his own church 
the Sunday evening before we sailed. It is 
enough to say that with all the high antici- 
pations which I had formed as, the, result of: 
that great speech of ten years ago, I was in 
no way disappointed. 

American Congregationalism is rich in 
strong and eloquent men. Perhaps, in some 
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In the Secret Place of the Most High 


God’s Antidote for the Fever and Fret of Modern Life 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., Birmingham, England 


“He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most high shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.”’—Ps. 91: 1. 


We live in very jostling times. We are 
pushed and hustled and elbowed on every 
side. The crowd is always about us, the 
heedless, careléss, competing multitude. The 
quieting genius of privacy has been almost 
banished. We are greatly rushed, and we 
greatly need “the secret place.” 

How prone we are to become hot and 
feverish, to lose the coolness of our judg- 
ments, to grow hasty and irritable in temper 
and to have our passions heated like an 
oven! Modern life has become very in- 
flamed. We are not only: working at high 
speed, we are working with friction. It is 
not only the collision of man with man, of 
interest with interest, which generates this 
perilous heat, it is still more the collision 
within, the lack of smoothness in the inner 
life, the grinding of power against power, of 
conscience against will, of will against con- 
science, and of the entire being against the 
besieging Presence of the eternal God. And 
thus our life is very heated, and therefore 
very wasteful, and we are in urgent need of 
some generous ministry which can adjust 
our beings, reduce our friction, and make our 
spirits cool. Well, I think there is the state- 
ment of all we need in this glorious portal 
to this stately and venerable psalm: for our 
hustling, crowded life we are offered “the 
secret place’; for our heated and over- 
wrought spirits we are offered “the shadow 
of the Almighty.” 


THE CONDITION STATED 


Now the words appear to have a natural 
division into two parts. The one part is 
the statement of a certain condition: “he 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High.” The other part is the statement of 
an issue, consequent upon the fulfillment of 
the condition ; “shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” 

I want in the present meditation to look 
at the condition. It must be something we 
can do or it would never be imposed. Our 
God is reasonable, and he deals reasonably 
with his children, and the conditions of a 
severe yet vigorous life are placed reason- 
ably within our reach, It is therefore within 
our power to “dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High.” 


THE STABILITY OF “DWELLING” 


Now let us inspect the particular words 
in which the condition is expressed. We are 
to “dwell” in “the secret place.” Here the 
word “dwell” implies settledness as opposed 
to vagrancy: it suggests the contrast between 
a stable home and a shifting tent. It is a 
word used to express the “settling down” in 
life at the time of marriage; the flirtings are 
over, the wandering thoughts and affections 
have found their nest and their rest. Ca- 
price has changed into constancy; the uncer- 
tain voyagings have ended in harbor; we 
are to “dwell,’’ to make our settled home in 
“the secret place of the Most High.’ 

Now a man’s real home is not where his 
body is, but where his thought abides. Yes, 
our real home is to be found in the chief 
resting-place of our thoughts. There are 
many young people reading these words who 
have a very ready proof of what I say. 
Their body houses itself in lodgings in the 
city, but their home is the beloved circle to 
which their thoughts turn: with fond and 
restful desire. Yes, our real home is the 


dwelling-place of our thoughts. And there- 
fore we can understand the significance of 
the apostle’s words when he said, ‘Our cit- 
izenship is in heaven.” ‘That was the an- 
chorage of his thought and desire, the foun- 
tain of his inspiration, the birthplace and 
the bourn of his loftiest and deepest ambi- 
tion. His home was in things above because 
his mind was set on things above. Even now 
he was ‘‘atshome with the Lord.” We dwell 
where our thought abides. Our vagrant 
thought is not suggestive of our home: it is 
where thought settles that we find our chief 
abode. 
THE SECRET PLACE 


The terms of the conditions are therefore 
these, that we dwell in the secret place, that 
our thoughts and desire abide in the secret 
place of the Most High. And what would 
that figure of “‘the secret place” mean to the 
Psalmist? I am inclined to think that the 
figure is taken from the arrangements and 
appointments of the temple. There was 
the vast outside world stretching on every 
side beyond the temple walls. And then 
there were the outer courts of, the temple. 
And then there were the inner chambers and 
precincts. And in the uttermost interior 
there was the holy place, the secret place, 
the mystie abiding-place of the eternal God. 
And every Jew thought reverently and al- 
most awfully of that secret, silent place 
where God dwelt between the Cherubim. He 
turned toward it, he worshiped toward it, 
his desire moved towards it, it was the mys- 
terious center of his adoration and service. 
And that arrangement and apportionment of 
the temple became to the Psalmist the type 
and the symbol of human life. Life could 
be all outside, or it could spend itself in 
outer courts, on the mere fringe of being, or 
it could have a secret place where everything 
found significance and interpretation and 
value in the mysterious fellowship of God. 
That to me is the primary meaning of life 
in “the secret place,” it is life abandoning 
the mere outside of things, refusing to dwell 
in the outer halls and passages of the stately 
temple of being, and centralizing itself in 
that mysterious interior of things where 
“cherubim and seraphim continually do ery, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.’ ” 


THE COUNSEL GOOD FOR THE PRESENT DAY 


And so we may see the modernness of the 
counsel and its immediacy to our needs. 
Never were men more tempted to live their 
lives in the outer courts of things, and neg- 
lect or forget the central shrine, the habita- 
tion of sovereignty and holiness and peace. 
We are tempted to live in the shows of 
things, and not in the hearts of things them- 
selves. We are tempted to build a house of 
incidents and omit the essentials. Am I not 
transcribing the modern temperament, the 
modern peril and the modern experience? 
Is it not true that our danger is to prize the 
husk and throw away the kernel, to empha- 
size the living more than the life, to pass 
our days in the streets of existence, and miss 
the mysterious, deepening glory of its in- 
nermost room? ‘The snare of today is the 
neglect of the secret place. 

Mark how all this is illustrated in our 
manifold relationships. Take commercial 
relationships. ‘There are vast outer courts 
in commerce, secular and profane. The 
money-changers, and the dealers in sheep, 
oxen and doves may barter and quarrel in 
the outer courts, cheating and being cheated, 
utterly oblivious of the secret place, unmind- 


“ 


ful of the God who standeth close within the 
shadow, making judgment of his own. A 
man may dwell in’ the outer courts of busi- 
ness, with no thought of rectitude. Such 
may be called “living,” it cannot be called 
life. It is activity in the outsides of things; 
it misses that hallowed communication in 
which even business finds its crown. 

Or, again, take my own calling, the rela- 
tions of the ministerial office. Again there 
are vast outer courts separated by only a 
low veranda wall from the ordinary domain 
of the world. The wall is only a fictional 
barrier, a presence of separation which is 
no valid defense. In those outer courts the 
ministerial office may do its work, trafficking 
for money, bartering for applause, tricking 
the crown by prophesying things good and 
easily attained, and altogether unmindful of 
that secret place of cloud and darkness 
where the minister can alone gain his au- 
thority, by which alone he can handle the 
hallowed scepter, and from which alone he 
can gain his reward. A minister, as every 
minister knows, and as the devil delights to 
know, can wander about, or run about, in 
the outer courts of his business, and have 
no intimacy with its innermost room, even 
“the secret place of the Most High.” 


TEMPTATIONS TO SUPERFICIAL LIVING 


Or take our social relationships. How 
tempted we are to live in the vast outsides, 
in the cold, chilling outskirts of social com- 
munion. We live in forms and formalities, 
in ceremonies and courtesies, in the outer 
halls of etiquette, and not in that secret 
place where society is hallowed and trans- 
figured into the family of God. 

Or take the supreme relationship—the re- 
lationship of our religious life. How mighty 
is the temptation to live in the vast outsides 
of our religion! How disposed we are to 
remain in the outer courts! When we con- 
fess, to make the confession of a creed rather 
than to offer the evidence of a faith; when 
we worship, to think more of the music than 
we do of the theme; when we pray, to re- 
main in the cold passages of posture and 
pretense instead of stepping humbly into the 
awful, awe-inspiring Presence of the incor- 
ruptible God. That is our peril—to live in 
the outsides of things, and therefore really 
not to live at all; it is no more life than it 
would be home to sit down in the porches of 
our houses and neyer enter the sweet, inner 
living-room of happy fellowship, and music, 
and liberty, and joy. “This is life, to know 
thee’’—to know thee in business, in the min- 


istry, in society, in religion—to dwell in “the, — 


secret place of the Most High.” 


REVERENCE IN THE SECRET PLACE 


And how did the Psalmist seek to dwell 
in the secret place? I think again he would 
find his guidance in the ways and minis- 
tries of the temple: the temple methods and 
moods would give him the principles of his 
life. How did he seek the fellowship and 
the favor of the secret place in the temple? 
First of all, by reverence. There was to be 
no tramping in the sacred courts. He*was 
to move quietly as in the presence of some- 
thing august and unspeakable. And that is 
the very first requisite if we would dwell 
in the secret place, the reverent spirit and 
the reverent step. The man who strides 
through life with flippant tramp will never 


get beyond the outer courts. He may “got: P 


on,” he will never “get in’s he may find 
here and there an empty shell, he will never 
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New Books for Young People and Children 
Exceptionally Good Work by Authors and Publishers 


Twelve First-Class Stories for Boys 


Out of the multitude of books for boys published at this season 
are many of superior merit. The twelve noted in the present list 
are the very best which have come to our table for boys in their 
teens. They are chosen because they are well written, full of 
action, healthful in tone, and represent a wide range of interests. 

Four of the stories are valuable for their real contribution to 


- the romance of American history, the first in chronological order 


being The Young Continentals at Bunker Hill, by John T. Mc- 
Intyre (Penn Pub. Co. $1.25). No better account of the siege 
of Boston, and the events immediately preceding, could be put into 
the hands of boys. Hzra Prentiss, Ben Cooper and his twin 
brother, George, all of whom have appeared in earlier stories, 
together with an attractive adventurer named Scarlett, are the 
chief characters. One of the brothers enters the besieged city and 
deseribes conditions there. All the boys are on the Committee of 
Safety and all are present at the Battle of Bunker Hill. After- 
ward they are sent to carry the news to the Continental Congress, 
and they return with Washington. The story is well told, and 
while much of it is imaginary, it gives an accurate and thrilling 
account of the great historic events. 

Another story which old and young may enjoy is Light Horse 
Harry’s Legion, by Everett T. Tomlinson (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50). This is an exciting tale of the partisan warfare in New 
Jersey, Virginia and the Carolinas in the year 1781 and there- 
abouts. Every incident is founded on fact. Early in the narra- 
tive appears a mysterious horseman (whose identity is cleverly 
concealed to the end of the tale) carrying messages from General 
Washington to General Greene. He and his companions pass 
through a series of startling adventures, falling into the hands of 
Tories, meeting the “Swamp Fox” (Marion), the fierce Tarlton 
and a fighting parson. There is a good account of the battle of 
Eutaw Springs and through all the story Light Horse Harry’s 
Legion holds central place. 

The invaluable services rendered by the privateer in the War 
of 1812 are well described in The Young Privateersman, by Wil- 
liam A. Stevens and McKee Barclay (Appletons. $1.50). Actual 
history is closely followed in the accounts of important naval 
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From A Prairie Rose 


battles off Fayal and Pernambuco. he horrible conditions at 
Dartmoor, where American prisoners were confined, are faithfully 
described and the escape of the young hero from prison is an exact 
reproduction of an actual occurrence. The story is well told and 
is a good example of historical fiction. American youth who read 
it are not likely soon to forget this: phase of the history of our 
country. 

Coming down to our own time, one of the best of the juveniles 
from any point of view is Williams on Service, by Hugh S. John- 
son (Appletons. $1.50). Bob Williams is Lieutenant in the 
United States Army in the Philippines. In the village where he 
is stationed is a cathedral with its sacred image, the “Black 
Virgin of Bontog,” in whose crown have been diamonds of great 
value. The main theme of the plot is provided by the effort of 
various rascals to gain possession of these jewels. Williams be- 
comes involyed and passes through a severe experience in which 
he bears himself splendidly. It is a good story of manly honor, 
moral courage and self-sacrificing loyalty to a friend. The author 
is a United States officer in the Philippines and has given us not 
only a thrilling narrative, but also a glimpse of the life of our 
soldiers in these new island possessions. 

History also has a prominent place in The Winning Ten, a 
story of New York City life, by Edward Mott Wooley (Appletons. 
$1.50). A boy from Montana visits his city cousin who takes 
him around New York, pointing out its historic places, its great 
centers of finance and commerce. One day they visit the Hast 
Side and see its appalling poverty. Again they are guests at a 
millionaire’s house-party and are impressed by the contrast in 
social conditions. But the plot of the story is woven about a 
secret organization of ten boys, from all parts of the country, 
pupils at the same fitting school, who pledge themselves to stand 
together and help each other. How this plan is put into applica- 
tion in an emergency is the climax of as lively and informing a 
tale as the boys are likely to find. 

The process of making a man out of the “footless,” thought- 
less, good-natured spendthrift son of a millionaire is the theme of 
The Fugitive Freshman, by Ralph D. Paine (Sceribners. $1.50). 
Having flunked all his studies, spent his allowance and plunged 
heavily in debt, Thomas, the Freshman, runs away rather than 
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From The Fugitive Freshman 
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face his angry father. He finds a trusty friend in Hogan, a re- 
tired army officer, endowed with more than ordinary good sense, 
courage and resourcefulness. Together they go to Florida Keys 
and find employment in the construction camp. Here Thomas 
meets with various adventures, falls in love, pitches for the Quar- 
ter-Boat Nine in a great game, is blown to sea by a hurricane and 
helps rescue his lady love. All these experiences are good for the 
young man and the issue is satisfactory. It is a fine lesson in the 
true values of life, the sources of enduring satisfaction. 

Another capital story by the same author is A Cadet of the 
Black Star Line (Scribners. $1.25). The son of an old sea cap- 
tain, with the love of the sea in his veins, is the hero. At first 
he regrets that his lot is cast on a great ocean liner instead of a 
sailing vessel. But soon he learns that there is romance and adven- 
ture enough in steam and steel. He performs his duty faithfully 
and not without reward. Twice he shares in rescuing passengers 
and crews from foundering vessels. His adventures lead to friend- 
ships with a wealthy man-and his family and an old sea captain 
and his granddaughter, all of whom have important places in the 
story. The cadet is a fine lad, clean, plucky, conscientious, unself- 
ish, and this record of his career is good to put in the hands of 
any boy and it is certain to be enjoyed. 

The value of hard work" which has been manifest in the two 
previous stories, is also apparent in The Boy Ranchers of Puget 
Sound, by Harold. Bindloss (Stokes. $1.50), a graphic description 
of the healthy hardships of life on a ranch. A Boston boy goes 
to the other side of the continent in search of work and there finds 
a friend who gives him a chance on a ranch, But this is no 
romantic, holiday affair. It is strenuous toil, but it makes for a 
vigorous, efficient and healthy manhood. There is plenty of ex- 
citement in the story, caused in the main by conflict with a gang 
of opium and Chinese smugglers. Some of the most vivid descrip- 
tions are of sailing on the Sound in stormy weather. 

The new interest in the conservation of our national natural 
resources appeals to boys in The Young Forester, by Zane Grey 
(Harpers. $1.25). Life in the woods, under any guise, attracts 
boys and, though this story is very different from the typical camp- 
ing or hunting tale, it lacks none of the romance. Kenneth Ward, 
a youth of sixteen years is possessed of the idea that the future 
prosperity of the country depends upon forestry. He persuades 
his father to let him pass the summer with a friend who is fire- 
ranger in the new national forest in Arizona. While there he has 
exciting experiences with angry lumbermen, catches a big black 
bear cub, and nearly loses his life in a forest fire. It is a lively 
story and incidentally conveys considerable information about 
forestry. < 

If the boy reader is familiar with stories of forest and ranch, 
then let him turn for a change to Norman Dunean’s tales of 
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Billy Topsail and Company (Revell. $1.50). Here we are in 
Labrador, the land of ice and snow, dogs and sledges. But prin- 
cipally this story tells how Billy and some other boys ventured on 


: 
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a business undertaking, sailing all along shore exchanging store 
articles for fish. They met with serious obstacles, had a narrow 
escape from shipwreck and there were other adventures. How the 


me 
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From The Lilac Fairy Book 


affair ended the reader must discover, and he will thoroughly enjoy 
the experience. - \ 

The place long held among the classics of juvenile life by “Tom 
Sawyer” and “The Story of a Bad Boy” must now be shared with 
another story, The Varmint, by. Owen Johnson (Baker, Taylor. 
$1.50). “Rinky Dinky” Stover is a bumptious lad, with a great 
conceit of his prowess when he enters Lawrenceville Academy. 
He is full of mischief, but plucky, high spirited, intelligent and 
with a foundation of fine principle. 
pline of the schoolmates, which is described with lifelike accuracy, 
all of this goes to the making of a manly fellow. The story is full 
of fun and action. There is a vivid description of a football game, 
with insight into its valuable qualities. As a whole it is as real- 
istic a description of school life as we have seen in a long time. 

Very different from all of these is the story of Don MacGrath, 
by Randall Parrish (McClurg. $1.50). This is simply a pretty 
romance, such as the author knows well how to write, of a boy 
kidnapped when an infant, and later escaping from his captors. 
He makes the friendship of a cultured vagabond. Together they 
join a wandering vaudeville troupe, defeat the plans of the rascals 
who try to recover the boy, and later find themselves and some 
long-lost friends. 


Wholesome, Lively Stories for Girls 


We sometimes hear it said that girls read only boys’ books, 
but that ought not to be true this year, for the season brings an 
unusual number of volumes which are well worth reading, suffi- 
ciently full of exciting surprises, and prepared expressly for girls. 
Perhaps the notable improvement in this class of literature is 
symptomatic of the present wholesome tendency to differentiate 
the sexes. It is also noteworthy that in all of these stories. there 
is a healthy, religious tone, pervasive, simple and free from cant. In 
almost every case religious references arise naturally and give no 
effect of being dragged in. This also is a hopeful sign about these 
days in which we are living. 

A pretty story to begin the list, written for girls about twelve, 
is Felicia Visits, by Hlizabeth Lincoln Gould (Penn Pub. Co. 
$1.00). Felicia is her father’s little house mistress while the in- 
valid mother is away. The father is minister of a small country 
church, and the simple, dignified, high thinking and plain living 
of the parsonage are delightfully described. When it seems best 
for her to refuse a visit to a gay city home her neighbors conspire 
to give her some good times nearby, which make her vacation pass 
merrily. An interesting parrot and a stray dog are prominent 
characters in a story which is wholesome and simple. 

The widest contrast of scene appears in Glenloch Girls Abroad, 
by Grace M. Remick (Penn. Pub. Co. $1.25). One Glenloch 
Girl in particular, however, figures in. this number of the series. 
While in her early teens she joins her father in Europe that she 
may travel and study. She has no mother and aspires to fit her- 
self to keep house for her father. When the shadow of a dreaded 
stepmother envelops her, she becomes a heroine indeed. Her school 
days”are spent in Switzerland and Dresden. Later she visits in 
England, where she shows a patriotism which is both genuine and 
sensible. As a travel book this is to be commended for its nat- 
uralness. } 


School life on this side of the Atlantic is described in Frolics 


at Fairmount, by Etta Anthony Baker (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
The girls certainly have a gay time in their expensive school on the 
Hudson. But underneath all that is a real seriousness of purpose. 
The best lessons learned here concern the art of being a real lady, 
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Adams. and Paul Revere go-about the streets. 


so hard a time. 
Fire and flood and tornado, horse thieves and- epidemic disease, 
with a lurking fear of Indians, not only kept dullness away but 
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dignified and gentle, even waiving one’s rights sometimes when 


courtesy demands. 

This year Katherine Ruth Ellis tells us about The Wide Awake 
Girls at College (Little, Brown. $1.50). The story is decidedly 
realistic, with its college slang and bandinage, its teas and “bacon 
bats” and strife about secret societies. One of these girls, brought 
into comradeship in childhood by answering a letter to the Wide 
Awake Magazine, is a German. It is interesting to watch the 
conflict of her standards with those of America. Once the girls 
discuss the keeping of Sunday and the conversation brings out 
some valuable ideas about that vexed problem. The girls them- 
selves make an excellent foil to a group of elderly women, friends 
and relatives of theirs, who review their old-time friendships, and 


_who are good examples of “nice girls grown into fine women.” 


It is a long way to Patty’s Success, by Carolyn Wells (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.25), for Patty, just home from her European tour, seems 
at first sight of her, in her New York home, to be smothered in 
luxury and fine clothes. She deserves to be classed as a heroine 
because she remains unspoiled by the lavish adoration of her 
father aud young stepmother. The notable feature of the book, 


-however, is the attempt of Miss Patty to earn fifteen dollars in 


one week. She had carelessly asserted that it would be easy and 


then she set herself to the task because of a “dare” from her: 


father, which she felt in honor bound to fulfill. As the title in- 
dicates she won, but not 
until after some severe 
experiences which taught 
her something about how 
the other half lives. 

We turn back to the 
year 1773 to make -the 
acquaintance of A Little 
Maid of Boston Town, by 
Margaret Sidney (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50). She lived first 
in old Boston, Hngland. 
When she was in her 
middle teens her father 
moved to Boston, Mass., 
to help the colonists in 
their struggle for free- 
dom. Miss Anastasia 
came to the new world 
with great reluctance and 
managed to identify her- 
self with the Tory circles. 
Yet she was befriended 
by Mrs. Knox and others 
on the patriot side, and 
at last she came to see 
with her own eyes the 
justice of the uprising. 
There is plenty of good 
reliable information, but 
it does not interfere with 
the story which is stir- 
ring and enlivened by 
sprightly conversations. 
We live the daily lives 
of the people in the 
brave old town. We 
watch the boys running 
after the soldiers and 
calling them “lobster 
backs” and again we sit Copyright, 1910, Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
in her stately mansion and see these same soldiers tearing down 
her fence. Dr. Mather Byles makes his little jokes and Sam 
Mr. F. T. Merrill 
is particularly good in his historical illustrations. 

The frontier line moved, in the passage of years, back from the 
seaboard until it stretched across Iowa. A charming story of that 
era is called A Prairie Rose, by Bertha BH. Bush (Little, Brown. 
$1.50), and it is fittingly illustrated. We first meet Rose, a girl 


of seventeen, in a “prairie schooner” going with her brother of 


nineteen to take up some land which belongs to them. They 


arrive at a forlorn little community grouped about a new court 


house and lost in a vast expanse of prairie. From a material point 
of view life is reduced to its basic principles. Rose’s first washing 
day reminds us of the Pilgrim mothers. Even they did not have 
For a lonely life it proved amazingly exciting. 


developed the characters of brother and sister, and that is really 
the most interesting thing about the story. 

. A book for all ages is The Home Comers, by Winifred Kirkland 
(Houghton Miffiin. $1.20 net). The heroine is “Gran,” aged sev- 
enty. She lives on a hilltop farm in Pennsylvania. It has been 


a great grief that on the death of her son his four children were’ 


scattered to be brought up by city relatives. Receiving a small 
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legacy she summons the children, whose ages range from eight to 
eighteen. After the change is actually made the children discover 
that the legacy is only three thousand dollars. The little ones are 
blissfully happy in their outdoor life. But the older boy and girl, 
especially the girl, who has attended a fashionable school, find the 
situation appalling. After a while they learn to distinguish the 
Perhaps it 
is an improbable story in some ways, but it is oddly sweet and 
fascinating. 

Lifted above the commonplace by its character studies is. 
A Dixie Rose, by Augusta Kortrecht (Lippincott. $1.50). It is 
a spoiled girl of fifteen who gives the title. Her discipline begins 
when financial reverses change her life and she enters the home 
of some stiffly conventional relatives. One cousin, about her own 
age, is the greatest possible contrast in character and training. 
At first they are like flint and steel, but by degrees each helps the 
other, so that one becomes softened and the other self-controlled. 
When news comes of the death of Rose’s father, we are made to 
see how real sorrow throws the minor vexations of life into their 
true place. ' This part of the book is strong. There is a good plot _ 
also and well handled. 

The rare pleasure of watching a young girl just evolving into 
womanhood comes to one who reads Mary Ware in Texas, by 


Annie Fellows Johnston (Page. $1.50). She is of the group of 
“the Little Colonel’s” 
friends, but this _ story 


follows her during a so- 
journ in Texas, made nec- 
essary by the ill health 
of a brother. Poverty 
sends the little family 
away from the gayeties 
of San Antonio to a 
queer, quiet little Ger- 
man settlement. It is a 
forlorn prospect for brave 
Mary, especially when 
funds run low. ‘Then 
she undertakes to in- 
struct and amuse two 
children of the ‘“Heay- 
enly Twins” type. With 
an absentee father and 
an invalid mother they 
are the terror of the 
town, but their very orig- 
inal young governess 
manages to tame them. 
The process is extremely 
interesting. Friends, new 
and old, help to relieve 
the burden of care on 
the young shoulders, and 
it is, after all, a happy 
year that the Ware fam- 
ily spend under the 
Southern skies, before 
they pass to ‘‘new trails.” 
This is just as good as 
the author’s earlier stories 
—and we can give it no 
higher praise. 


Poetry Books 


Mary Wilder Tileston 
has been happily inspired 
in collecting The Child’s Harvest of Verse (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
It is intended for the period between six and thirteen, contains 
many. old favorites and many others which children will enjoy. 
The standard of taste is delightfully high both in the selection of 
the poems and the pleasant simplicity—or in the right sense, home- 
liness—of the pictures. This makes a companion volume to a 
former collection entitled The Children’s Book of Ballads, now 
re-issued by the same publishers. 

Mrs. Tileston has also, in a new edition, pleasantly enlarged 
Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
The matter is all for the youngest folks and the standard treas- 
uries of fun and sentiment, like Mother Goose, Edward Lear, 
“Songs for Little Ones at Home” and Lewis Carroll have been 
freely drawn upon. The illustrations are collected in the same 


From Peter Pi 


liberal fashion, beginning with Kate Greenaway and the pictures 


from the ‘Alice in Wonderland’’ series. 

From English sources, by way of the Doran Co., we have 
several large-page, gayly illustrated books of selected verse for the 
smallest children. Choice hymns such as children know and love, 
with thé addition of pictures and decorations in color and black 
and white, make up My Picture Hymn-Book (50 cents) and A 
Friend for Little Children (25 cents). The standard of taste in 
the hymns is high. The same praise may be given to the verses 
in My Picture Poetry Book ($1.00), a more ambitious collection 
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The bright pictures will please in the period when the verses still 
belong to the world of things to be read aloud. The wise mother 
or nurse will put so much enthusiasm into this reading that the 
poems will sing themselves into the memory of the little children. 


Work for Hands and Brain 


The fascination and the educational value of stamp-collecting 
has never been so well analyzed or so entertainingly set forth as 
in The Wonderland of Stamps, by W. Dwight Burroughs (Stokes. 
$1.50 net). In the person of a benevolent and_prodigiously well- 
informed “uncle” he tells stories of the stamp. pictures that com- 
bine mythology, history and biography. Some of the chapter head- 
ings will show the mode of treatment. For instance, in the chap- 
ter called The Smallest Show on Earth are described the lions on 
the Paraguayan stamps, the camel and giraffe on those of Nyassa, 
the ant-eaters of French Guiana, etc. 
So the ‘‘Songless Aviary’ describes 
the pheasants, cranes and egrets on 
Chinese stamps, the emu and lyre 
bird of New South Wales, the ptar- 
migan of Newfoundland and many 
more. Other groupings which stamp 
collectors will enjoy filling out are 
Bits of United States History, Small 
Records of Big Wars, Myths in Min- 
iature, Christmas and the Cross, 
Thumb-nail Maps and other more or 
less obvious ‘Classifications. Every 
boys’ club, every school library and 
almost every family where there are 
young people will welcome this vyol- 
ume. 

More welcome than a _ story to 
many will be Zhe Boys’ Book of 
Model Aeroplanes, by Francis Arnold 
Collins (Century Co. $1.20 net). 
Why the aeroplane flies, how to build 
a glider, simple monoplane models, building a bi-plane are some of 
the matters explained. Wight chapters are devoted to the history 
and science of aviation, with particular accounts of the development 
of the Wright machines. The story is up to date, with brief ac- 
counts of the flight of Curtis from Albany to New York and of 
Hamilton from New York to Philadelphia and back. Fifty-two 
good illustrations assist in the instructions of the text. 

Another interesting field is opened up by Magicians’ Tricks, 
How they are done, by Henry Hatton and Adrian Plate (Century 
Co. $1.60 net). The business of conjuring, like other more seri- 
ous occupations, appears to require great diligence, patience and 
perseverance before it can be mastered. However, the boy who 
likes this particular work will find such qualities no hindrance. 
He will find clear instructions in these pages for many sleight of 
hand performances. Others, who do not care to learn the art, 
may be interested in the explanations of the way in which appar- 
ently impossible feats are performed. 

Girls are not neglected when books on handicrafts are being 
made, and in Harper's 
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Handy Book for Girls, 
edited by Anna Parmly 
Paret (Harpers. $1.75), 


all sorts of activities are 
touched upon. Sugges- 
tions as to the furnishing 
of a girl’s room, her gar- 
dening, fancy work, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, vari- 
ous crafts like stenciling, 
pyrography, enameling and 
sundry amusements are 
concisely set forth and ac- 
companied by numerous 
illustrations. 

An appeal to the in- 
genuity of children and to 
their love of puzzles is 
made in The Jowrney 
Book, by DeWitt Clinton 
Falls (Century. $1.00). 
There is no narrative, only 
introductions to pictures 
of things that might be 
seen in travel in varieus 
lands, and blank pages for 
the children to put down 
in order what they find in 
the pictures. Under the 
right handling there ought 
to be profit as well as en- 
‘ertainment in these pages. 

“The problem of the 
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one which faces home and kindergarten alike. A contribution to 
its solution is made by Baroness von Palm in Rainy Day Pastimes 
for Children (Dana Estes. $1.00). It contains directions for 
making pretty things of the kindergarten gift type which will help 
and instruct little heads and fingers. 


Stories of the Imaginative World 


If anybody is to write.a fairy story of the English Dartmoor, 
who should it be but Mr. Eden Phillpotts who knows the region 
as he knows the palm of his own hand? He has undertaken just 
this in The Flint Heart (Dutton. $1.50). It begins in the old 
Stone Age when an ambitious tribesman comes to the local magi- 
cian to ask for a charm which will give him political ascendency. 
The Thunder Spirit helps in the making of a flint heart which 
endows the possessor with qualities of overmaster’ \g selfishness. 
The stone heart passes rom hand to 
hand, both in the ste ‘/ages and on 
its rediscovery in mouérn times. Its 
effects are told in a strain of ironic 
satire. The story is a little grim for 
young children, and has, indeed, the 
grown-up audience in mind, both in 
the objects and the method of its sar- 
casm. It is hardly fair to hold a 
successful author responsible’ for 
keeping up to his average in an en- 
tirely strange field, but we are not 
ready to concede .that “The Flint 
Heart” belongs in the same category 
as the best of Mr. Phillpott’s- stories. 

Mrs. Bland, who writes charming 
imaginative stories for children under 
the name of HB. Nesbit, this year gives 
us Harding’s Luck (Stokes. $1.50). 
A fatherless and motherless_ boy 
of the twentieth century abandoned 
in London finds in his slum _ sur- 
roundings the magic opportunity of getting back to an earlier in- 
carnation in the reign of Charles IJ. The wretched house in 
which he shelters is situated in what was then the garden of a 
wealthy home. His occupations and interests in that old world 
are pleasantly described. He leaves them all to return to the 
twentieth century for purposes of kindness to his friends. Im- 
probable as such a plot may seem, it is carried off with adequate 
and, for once, in a way, with consistent imagination. The story 
children are charming and good imaginative companions for the 
little folks of today. 

A handsome book of romantic legends from many countries is 
Folk Tales from Many Lands, retold by Lilian Gask, with illus- 
trations. by Willy Pogany (Crowell. $1.50 net). The retelling 
is done in spirited fashion, the little pictures in black and white 
are original, and the larger plates remarkably successful instances 
of pleasant design and good color printing. The translator and 
artist both recognize the spirit of humor that makes the atmos- 
phere and sometimes the occasion of these ancient stories. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang is never at a loss for material to offer in his 
annual fairy or story-book, because he has the inexhaustible mine 
of folk tales to draw upon. In his preface to The Lilac Fairy Book 
(Longmans, Green. $1.60 net), the thirteenth in his list, he tells 
us that “nobody can write a new fairy tale. You can only mix 
up and dress up the old, old stories,’ and expresses his opinion of 
those who think otherwise by saying: ‘But the three hundred and 
sixty-five authors who try to write new fairy tales are very tire- 
some; these fairies try to be funny and fail, or they try to preach, 
and succeed—such are the new fairy stories. May we be preserved 
from all the sort of them!” He voices his yearning to collect 
“The Grey True Ghost Story Book,” but in consideration of the 
feelings of ,“‘fond, anxious mothers and kind aunts” and of the 
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children afterward in the dark, promises to refrain. Ireland and 
the other Celtic lads, India, Africa and Hastern Europe contribute 
to an interesting variety of pleasant stories. The illustrations by 
H. J. Ford are as entrancing as ever. 

Albert Bigelow Paine sends out this year a second set of ani- 
mal stories corresponding in general style to those told in the 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book and with pictures by the 
same artist, J. M. Condé. The new volume is entitled The Hol- 
low Tree Snowed-in Book (Harpers. $1.50), for the stories are 
said to be told when the animals got snowed in while at a Christ- 
mas party in the Hollow Tree. Whether Mr. Rabbit or Mr. Dog 
or Mr. Possum is the narrator, the tales all have point and inter- 
est, and will amuse children ten years old and older. The book 
would have been improved by the omission of the joking about the 
mother-in-law. It seems a pity when that stale and not extremely 
witty kind of “fun” has at last been debarred from some comic 
papers and from Keith’s vaudeville stage, that it should be allowed 
in a child’s book. - 

In Uncle Remus and the Little Boy, by Joel Chandler Harris 
(Small, Maynard. $1.25), one finds the same quaint wisdom and 
humor that characterizes all. the now classic tales of Br’er Fox, 
Br’er Rabbit and the rest. Six prose tales told to the Little Boy 
with seven songs and ballads interspersed, are here sent out under 
a gay picture cover and with many illustrations. Type of good 

’ size and blackness will aid children in reading the dialect, but all 
such stories need the help of an interpreting voice. The songs and 
ballads have much rigmarole nonsense in them, and are of decidedly 
less interest than the prose tales. 

Adding to the number of books in which animals talk and act 
under a thin veil of personification comes Thornton W. Burgess 
with Old Mother West Wind (Little, Brown. $1.00). These 
stories of Johnny Chuck, Reddy Fox, Billy Mink, etc., tell of 
Ways in which they amused themselves and measured wits to- 
gether. A few have a moral lesson distinctly set forth, as in 
“Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing in the World” and ‘The 
‘Tale of Tommy Trout Who Didn’t Mind.” ‘The tricks the ani- 
‘mals play are unobjectionable, merry tricks rather than the de- 
ceitful trickery often portrayed in such tales, and the stories are 
simple enough for children of seven years old or less. 


Stories from the Animal World 


Dixie Kitten (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00) was a little barn cat 
who apparently determined her own career by self-planned con- 
duct at critical junctures. She developed into a lovable house-cat 
and the story of it all is delightfully told by Eva March Tappan, 
the lady with whom she lives. Dixie Kitten’s photograph is re- 
produced for the frontispiece. - 

A charming book about a bevy of house cats is entitled 
Brothers in Fur, by Eliza Orne White (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00 
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net). The author is a cat lover who is not over sentimental and 
whose writing has a gentle sparkle and naturalness very pleasing 
to her readers, young or old. The cats are cats of character, as 
their various careers show, and their beauty is testified to by por- 
traits scattered through the pages. The sympathetic understand- 
ing of animals cultivated by such books is the most effectual pre- 
ventive of the cruelty sometimes practiced by children, and works 
directly towards the development of the child’s finer feelings. 

The really wonderful doings of the sixteen or more heroic dogs 
represented in T'’rwe Dog Stories (Crowell. $1.50) cannot fail to 
appeal to the admiration of children and to awaken their pitying 
love for homely and neglected animals, since the most unpromising 
have turned out marvels of wisdom and faithfulness. The simpler 
stories are the best, those with greater length and a foreign set- 
ting having a touch of the artificial. A picture accompanies each 
chapter and the cover has a beautiful alpine picture showing a 
St. Bernard dog rescuing a child. 

The method followed in Lives of the Fur Folk, by M. D. Hay- 
$1.35), is that of the modern biogra- 
phies of individual animals. We have here stories of Red Pad, 
the fox; Fluff Button, the rabbit; Grimalkin, the cat; and Stubbs, 
the badger. The scene is the Hnglish countryside. Naturalists of 
the more careful sort would probably complain that there is more 
or less nature-faking, but the histories fulfill the prime- require- 
ment for children, of being interesting. 


Famous Stories Adapted or Retold 


Stories from eleven plays of Shakespeare, with sixteen full- 
page illustrations in color, are contained in Stories from Shake- 
speare, retold by Thomas Carter (Crowell. $1.50 net). To speak 
first of the pictures, one turns with expectation to new conceptions 
of Shakespeare’s people, as one turns to new impersonations on 
the stage, and Miss Gertrude D. Hammond’s pictures are both 
interesting and beautifully reproduced—fine specimens of modern , 
color printing. ‘The text may seem a little prosy by the side of 
the passion and splendor of the plays, and so not wholly free from 
the peril of diluting great poetry into rather watery prose. 

The illustrations provided for the Old Greek Nature Stories 
(Crowell. $1.50), as interpreted by F. A. Farrar, are taken from 
masterpieces of modern art and the galleries of ancient statuary 
photographically reproduced. ~Mr. Farrar’s purpose is that of im- 
parting information rather than repeating the myths in the forms 
of stories. He covers nearly the whole ground of ancient mythol- 
ogy, giving the book an added value for purposes of reference. 

Washington Irving made the Alhambra a magical center of 
interest and sentiment for American readers. The older folks will 
remember their adventures in picking out the plums of legend 
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from the pudding of history and personal experience in Irving's 
work. Josephine Brower has now made a selection and adaptation 
under the title Tales from the Alhambra (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 
net). This pretty volume with its pleasing colored pictures will 
help to enlarge the constituency of these stories among American 
children, and little of the charm even for the old folks is lost in 
the process. 

The old story cycle of the world in which the Franks were 
the leaders of Europe and Charles the Great their hero, have come 
down to us in old French. From this storehouse of the imagination 
Mr. BE. M. Wilmot-Buxton has made a’ selection in Stories from 
Old French Romance (Stokes. 75 cents net). He. begins with 
Aucassin and Nicolette and goes on to the Charlemange cycle, re- 
telling the stories briefly and with a fine sense of their charm. It 
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is an admirable introduction to a world far too redundant in 
speech and imagination for the tastes of modern life. 

Howard Pyle is both author and illustrator in the series of 
four books which completes itself in The Story of the Grail and 
the Passing of Arthur (Scribners. $2.50 net). Me has retold in 
his own fashion the narratives as written by the old authors, not 
unaffected by Tennyson’s interpretation in “The Idyls of the 
King.” For this purpose he has invented a marching style, some- 
what archaic in its repetition of chosen phrases, but simple and 
expressive. The wood cuts are also archaic in style, fitting well 
with the method of the text though not always beautiful. There 
is no better method of becoming familiar with these great British 
legends, and English-speaking children are fortunate in having so 
enthusiastic and spirited an interpreter. 

The complaint is made that children will no longer read Sir 
Walter Scott’s stories on account of their prolixity. It must be 
confessed that the last 
generation, though it 
delighted in Scott, at- 
tained to that delight 
in part by diligent 
practice in the fine 
art of skipping. Mr. 
Herbert P. Williams 
believes that children 
should be spared this 
temptation to leap 
from point to point in 
the story, and that 
their way should be 


enjoyment. He _ has: 
prepared an edition of 
Ivanhoe, The Talis- 
man and Quentin 
Durwood (Appleton. 
$1.50 each) in which 
the passages that make 
for tediousness are omitted. The books are illustrated in color. 

The Children’s Dickens (Doran. 75 cents) is made up of 
stories selected from different novels and agreeably retold by the 
unnamed editor. Dickens’s sentimental pathos is toned down, while 
the essential elements of interest and feeling are retained. “The 
Christmas Carol,” “Little Nell,” “Oliver Twist,’ David Copper- 
field and little Emily, the elopement of Harry and Nora, the doll’s 
dressmaker, from “Our Mutual Friend” and the history of Paul 
Dombey give a good variety. The illustrations in color and black 
and white are pleasant embodiments of the people whom Dickens 
created for the pleasure of the world. Two similar volumes from 
the same publishers are The Children’s Shakespeare and The Chil- 
dren’s King Arthur. 
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New Editions of Old Favorites 


It is well that in the multitude of new publications the 
recognized classics of child life should not be overlooked by 
the publishers. Many parents will prefer a handsome edi- 
tion of some story which they themselves enjoyed to any- 
thing which fresh invention has to offer. We have in the 
year’s output of children’s books a delightful variety of 
such illustrated reprints, most of them highly creditable to 
the good taste and skill of the publishers. 

Quite the most beautiful edition of Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales which we have seen is issued by the Dutton Com- 
pany ($3.00). It is translated by Mrs. ©. Lucas. The 
pictures, by Maxwell Armfield, are wonderfully varied and 
dainty and suit the stories admirably. Sometimes we fol- 
low Gerda to the Snow Queen’s Palace; sometimes we 
watch the Seven White Swans beside cold, blue, Northern 
waters; or look into that toyland where the ‘steadfast tin 
soldier” is finally united with the “unbending little dancer,” 
or even when the scenes are in genuine fairy country the 
drawing is true and fanciful and the colors are soft and 
elear as if they were enameled: 

One of the prettiest of modern fairy stories is Jean 
Ingelow’s Mopsa the Fairy (Lippincott. $1.50). It is 
full of delightful inventions and of the pleasant sense of 
mystery which too often fails in books of this class. The illustra- 
tions in color by Maria L. Kirk are charming, the print is clear, 
and it is altogether such an edition as one would take pleasure in 
giving to a child. 

For somewhat older children the same publishers have provided 
a pretty edition of Louisa de la Ramée’s Bimbi (Lippincott. 
$1.50). These stories are, we believe, the more enduring part of 
“OQuida’s” gift to the world. They have all her sensitiveness to 


beauty and her sympathy with the life of children, with an indi- 


vidual charm which too often turns to extravagance in her longer 
works. 

From Mr. Barrie’s ‘Little. White Bird” the publishers have 
taken the chapters which tell of Peter Pan in Kensington Gar- 
dens (Scribners, $1,50 net), and asked Mr, Arthur Rackham to 
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illustrate them. The pictures are in delightfully sympathetic rela- 
tion to the humor and sentiment of the text. The play has famil- 
iarized thousands of children with Peter Pan, and while much of 
Mr. Barrie’s humorous irony may puzzle them, they will feel them- 
selves at home in the life within the iron fence of the closed gar- 
dens where Peter lived. 

The favorite among all Cooper’s stories is The Last of the 
Mohicans (Henry Holt. $1.85 net). It describes the wilderness 
in the days when the contest between the Indian and the white 
man and the other rivalry between French and English for the 
possession of the continent were not yet settled. Its thrilling 
adventure and strong types of character make it the most effective 
of all Cooper’s romances. In a new and handsome edition the 
publishers have given us remarkably effective color *plates by 
EH. Boyd Smith, pictures which genuinely illustrate and Bad to the 
interest of the story. 

An attractive edition of that universal child’s classic, The 
Swiss Family Robinson, comes with illustrations in color and 
black and white, by Charles Folkard (Dutton. $2.50). The large, 
clear print and attractive cover will especially commend this 
edition to young eyes. 

Hawthorne’s A Wonder-book and Tanglewood Tales (Dutton. 
$2.50) maintains its popularity as an introduction to classic 
mythology. A fine edition, with twenty-four colored illustrations 
by H. Granville Fell, will appeal to parents and children. The 
two volumes go together in one, not too large or heavy for children 
to handle. 

Another children’s favorite which comes to us in tempting hol- 
iday dress is Helen Hunt Jackson’s Nelly’s Silwer Mine (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). It is, we remind our readers, a story of Colo- 
rado life, and pictures conditions which have entirely passed away, 
with Mrs. Jackson’s charm of sympathetic appreciation for the 
lives of children. The beautiful color plates are by Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards. _ : 


i 


Picture Books for the Little Ones 


A refreshing change from the gaudy, artificial picture books 
of some years is J’he Farm Book written and illustrated by H. 
Boyd Smith (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net). The artistic, large 
color plates picture the work of the farm in field and dairy and 
barnyard with spirit, but without straining after smartness. The 
object of the book is to arouse the interest of the children in the 
simple processes of country life and to impress them with the 
dignity of labor. Bob and Betty visit a farm and watch the 
plowing, reaping, churning, etc. 


The old black hen and her experiences in hatching out a family 
and bringing them up to chickenhood and duckhood afford material 
for another handsome broad-page picture book, Chicken World, 
$2.00), which will be re- 
All the pictures have a spice of humor, are well 


drawn \by E. Boyd Smith (Putnam’s. 
ceived with glee. 


From The Farm Book 


drawn and admirably printed in color. 
The comical adventures of a wooden doll are told in Dollikin 
Dutch (Doran. 50 cents net). She was made by an old man in 
Holland, and came to life in a spirit of helpfulness toward the 
poor little children to whom she was given because she was lame. 
The stories of her activities are told in rhyme printed as prose 
and would be well adapted to reading aloud. The quaint costumes 
and humorous ideas of the pictures will delight the little folks. 
Mr. Palmer Cox seems to have an inexhaustible imagination, 
within his field, both of rhyme and pictures. The illustrations 
are the main thing, and the children will welcome the wholly 
modern and comical experiences of their favorite brownies. The. 
volume this year bears the title, The Brownies’ Latest ag 
(Century. $1,50). 
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The pictures are also the main interest in The Twins by Cecil 
Aldin (Doran. $2.00 net). The text relates the amusing experi- 
ences of two brown puppies whose hearts are set upon adventure 
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-and who make their first acquaintance with the wide world. The 
large pictures in color and the lively narratives make an unusually 
entertaining and clever book which the grown-up folks will enjoy 
with the little children. They will remember Mr. Aldin as the 
illustrator of that incomparably droll little book, “A Dog’s Day.” 
Kyen when this artist turns his attention this year to making 
The White Kitten Book (Doran. 75 cents) he can’t resist intro- 
ducing a puppy or two, to make things jolly. Then we take up 
The Farm Babies (Doran. $1.25), with its glimpses of barnyard, 
poultry-yard and kennel and are introduced to a still wider world 
of animals. The pictures in all three of these original books are 
truly comical without being crude or over-exaggerated. 

Questions which the children are likely to ask, such as why 
the sheep has a woolly coat, why bats fly by night, why does the 
squirrel build a nest, why is the hare called puss, are answered in 
The Animal Why Book, by W. P. Pycraft (Stokes. $2.00 net). 
Its text and pictures are printed on large brown pages. The col- 

-ored plates by Edwin Noble are true to the life of the British 
animals and pleasing, if a trifle brilliant. 

Wee picture books for wee people from which the sisters and 
cousins and aunts may choose are: Little Girl Blue, by Josephine 
Scribner Gates (Houghton Mifflin. 50 cents); The Happy Book, 
by Millicent and Githa Sowerby, The Little Sea Maid, The Red 
Book, The Green Book, The Blue Book, The Purple Book, The 
Yellow Book, The Brown Book, The Pink Book, The Orange Book 
and Mushroom House (Doran. Hach 15 cents); Green and Gold 
and Pink and Silver (each 40 cents net). These all commend 
themselyes to various tastes and ideas of what is good and whole- 
some entertainment. 


Introducing Children to the Bible 


The problem of making the children acquainted with Bible 
stories, especially before they learn to read for themselves, is a 
serious one for many parents: Wach year brings us books, gener- 
ally illustrated, in which the attempt is made to provide a solu- 
tion. The matter is so important and the effects of a wrong 
choice so lasting that the books of the year in this field require a 
more careful examination than many others. Some are to be 
characterized by way of warning; a few deserve some meed of 
praise. 

The best of the season’s providing meets the difficulty in the 
simplest and most obvious way, by taking the familiar Bible text 
and unifying it by omissions. It is Eva March Tappan’s An Old, 
Old Story Book (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). Miss Tappan is a 
_master popularizer and has learned in long experience just what 
to take and what to leave to fit her immediate audience. The 
stories are set forth in the fascinating simplicity of the Bible 
itself and cover the whole field-of the Old Testament. The print 
Of the illustrations it is not 
possible to speak with complete satisfaction. The frontispiece 
is an effective color print by Arthur I. Keller, but the rest are a 
mixed and inconsistent lot. 

A different method is followed by Laura HE. Cragin, who tells 
‘the stories in her own way and words in Old Testament Stories 
for ‘Little Children (Revell. $1.25 net). She does not always 
escape the perils of dilution, but she has a lively and yet reverent 
way of presenting the incidents and characters. For those mothers 
and teachers who despair of their own powers of telling the famil- 
iar stories, the book will serve a good purpose. It is not the ideal 
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thing, but it is the second-best thing done brightly and pleasantly. 
The pictures here are even more miscellaneous, ranging from a 
large head of Michael Angelo’s David through simpering Domen- 
ichino and maudlin Doré to Sargent’s technically brilliant but 
rather soulless prophets in the Boston Library. 

For the New Testament, in this kind, we have A Little Child’s 
Life of Jesus, by Amy Steedman (Stokes. $1.00). The text is 
satisfactory, the stories of our Lord’s life and work are lovingly 
told. The writer is English, we judge. We are sure that children 
would enjoy hearing these chapters read aloud by a loving voice. 
The illustrations in color are interesting and all from drawings 
by Paul Woodroffe. They give a consistent representation of the 
world from cover to cover, though the picture of the temptation, 
where a big Jesus and a little red Satan lean against a heavily 
foliated Gothic finial, suggests a laugh where no laugh should be, 
and the ideal of the Redeemer is much too anzemic and monastic 
to hold our respect. 

The Story of Jesus Told for Children, by BH. F. Jones (Crowell. 
$1.00), tells of the familiar life in brief chapters well suited to 
attract and hold a child’s attention. There is nothing especiaHy 
vivacious or dramatic in the telling, but it would be an admirable 
vehicle for a loved and familiar voice. 

We are entitled to claim for our children a spirit of reverence 
in the rendering of these old stories with their age-long religious 
associations and teaching. This is where William D. Murray has 
failed in his Bible Stories to Tell Children (Revell. $1.00 net). 
He thinks the Scripture rendering far too slow, and tries to be 
dramatic by putting colloquial phrases into the mouth of God and 
the prophets. For example, when the flood had gone down, he 
makes God say, “Come out of the ark, Noah, with your wife and 
with Shem and Ham and Japheth and their wives; let out all the 
animals and the birds and the bugs and start a new world.” It 
needs a writer with a far higher sense of good and poetic language 
to reshape these masterpieces of ancient fiction for the children 
of today. 

We are entitled also to demand that the story-teller shall face 
the facts of well-ascertained knowledge and not lay the foundations 
for future skepticism by giving little children information which 
they will have to unlearn in regard to the globe on which they 
live. This is the objection to an otherwise reverent and helpful 
rendering of these world-old stories of Genesis, written by the wife 
of an Anglican clergyman and heartily indorsed by the Bishop of 
London—In The Beginning, by S. C. Macy (Longmans, Green. 
$1.25 net). We do not want our children to be told that lions 
and tigers ate grass in the Garden of Eden or anywhere else. A 
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second volume by Mrs. Macy, From Slavery to Prison, from the 
same publishers, shows careful study of the commentaries and the 
archeologists in the attempt to round out the narratives from 
Exodus with interesting names and incidents. 

What might be called a primer in this field is My First Little 
Bible Book (Doran. 25 cents). The Old Testament stories are 
told as nearly as possible in words of one’syllable, and the pic- 
tures in color, if somewhat crude, are pleasing. 

For the New Testament another primerlike book is The Story 
of Jesus (Doran. 25 cents), giving on large pages and with col- 
ored pictures a few incidents from the divine life. Both these 
books are in good taste and the illustrations, though never of per- 
manent value, are at least virile and consistent with each other. 


; Travel and History 

The ever fascinating story of geographical exploration forms 
the theme for Eric Wood in Famous Voyages of the Great Discov- 
erers (Crowell. $1.50). It begins in the Middle Ages with the 
long forgotten or legendary voyages and comes down through the 
period of American discovery and the English war with Spain for 
the trade of the new continent. The stories are told with spirit 
and in simple language, making a volume of heroic endeavor for 
the reading of boys and girls. The illustrations are from well- 
known paintings or from special designs for the book by Stephen 
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Reid, and are sufficiently in one key to be consistent. 

St. Francis of Assisi is one of the abiding heroes of the Chris- 
tian centuries. Sophie Jewett has written a pleasing biography 
of him for young folks under the title, God’s Trowbadour (Crowell. 
$1.25 net). It brings out just the qualities and experiences which 
young people ought to know—the universal qualities rather than 
the traits and incidents peculiar to his own experience and to his 
own century. The book is well illustrated with photographs from 
scenery and from the cycle of paintings in which the life adven- 
tures of Francis and his companions were depicted by Giotto and 
his successors. 

The unifying idea of the series called. “Little People Hvery- 

where” is that of making children acquainted with the way chil- 
dren of other countries live and think. This year brings us four 
numbers: Betty in Canada, Boris in Russia, Gerda in Sweden and 
Frite in Germany, by Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dal- 
rymple (Little, Brown. 60 cents each). A few well-selected pho- 
tographs are helpful in carrying out the purpose of the books, all 
of which are entertaining as well as informing. 
_ A sense of reality often lacking in made-to-order instructive 
story-books is happily present in the account by Eva Cannon 
Brooks of a young boy’s life in the Argentine Republic. Francisco 
Our Little Argentine Cousin (Page. 60 cents) is a lovable boy 
whose experiences and home surroundings are noyel and interest- 
ing. This is one of the admirable Little Cousin Series. 


Our Lord’s Life 


V. Disowned by His Closest Friend 


This lesson is a continuation of the last 
one. Jesus is still in the court of the Jews. 
The whole church, which was there officially 
represented, repudiated him as a dangerous, 
profane, renegade Jew, deserving capital 
punishment (Matt. 26: 65, 66). Its priests 
and rulers were standing by without pro- 
tests while the temple guards who had 
Jesus in charge were insulting and striking 
him (Mark 14: 65), and some of the leaders 
in the church seem so far to have forgotten 
their dignity as to join in the insults (Matt. 
26 :. 67,- 68). 

It was at this crisis that the heaviest 
blow fell on him. In studying this incident 
in the world’s greatest tragedy attention is 
oftenest directed to Peter in order to impress 
on the student the value of repentance and 
the assurance of restoration to the penitent 
sinner. But the chief purpose of recording 
the denial of a disciple at this point is the 
same as that which prompted the record of 
the efforts of the priests to convict Jesus of 
crime by false witnesses and the indignities 
heaped on him before the Sanhedrin. To 
lead your pupils to realize what the shock 
must have been to Jesus to hear his dearest 
friend declare with curses that he did not 
know him, as he was being spit on and 
cursed by his enemies, you need to consider: 

1. Peter the beloved disciple. In the 
fourth Gospel there are sayings which point 
to John as before the others in intimacy 
with Jesus (John 13: 28; 19: 26; 20: 2). 
But there are also evidences that none stood 
nearer to him than Peter. Jesus had given 
to him the name he bore (John 1: 42), and 
he seems to have meant by it to forecast the 
character the man of rock would grow into 
as related to his Master in the Kingdom of 
God (Matt. 16: 18). It was Peter who 
discerned the true character of Jesus before 
the other disciples, and it was to him espe- 
cially that Jesus gave the call to follow him 
to which John also responded (Luke 5: 8- 
11). No disciple appealed to the heart of 
Jesus. as Peter did (Matt. 14: 30, 31). In 
the most wonderful experiences of his life 
Jesus’ took Peter, with only his two part- 
ners (Luke 5: 10) into his inmost confidence 
(inte 4833: -61);; Matt: 173. 1). 25 26:> 37). 


And it was to Peter that he made his last 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec.. 4... Peter’s Denial. Matt. 26: 21-35, 
69-75. 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


appeal, for an assurance of undying affection 
(John 21: 15). 

2. Peter the trusted disciple. It was on 
him, more than any other man, that Jesus 
relied to carry on his work in the world 
(Matt. 16: 19). He committed to Peter, 
with John, a task which required great 
secrecy in order that he might not be prema- 
turely betrayed by Judas (Luke 22: 8). 
That Peter had qualities which fitted him 
for this trust is evident- from the fact’ that 
Jesus to the end trusted him with the great- 
est responsibilities of his Kingdom (John 
21: Af, 22). 

3. Peter the weak disciple. He was im- 
pulsive, rash, often mistaken. He was 
eager to try to do things for which he was 
unprepared (Matt. 14: 28-30). He was 
willing to assume an authority’ which he did 
not have (Mark 8: 82, 33). He was ready 
to do a rash and foolish thing on the im- 
pulse of the moment (John 18: 10). He 
had an extreme self-confidence which his 
Master’s word could not shake (Matt. 26: 
33-35). 

Jesus loved Peter deeply, trusted great 
responsibilities to him, was very anxious for 
him (Luke 22: 31-34). 

4. Peter the denier. He had run away 
from Jesus in the garden, with the others 
(Matt. 26: 56). But he had so.far recoy- 
ered his courage that he followed at a dis- 
tance the company that had arrested his 
Master (vy. 58), as John did, and through 
him gained entrance into the court where 
the trial of Jesus was going on (John 18: 
15, 16). When the maid at the door recog- 
nized him, he was surprised into denying 
that he belonged in the company of Jesus 
(John 18: 17). It is quite possible that 
the fear of being turned out from the court 
rather than of being known as associated 
with Jesus prompted this denial. But when, 
a little later, another maid accused him of 
having been among the followers of the man 
on trial, he swore it was false (Matt. 26: 
71). <A third charge (y. 73), in which a 
kinsman of the man whom Peter had as- 
saulted took part, brought out a volley of 
excited profanity, emphasizing the assertion, 
“T don’t know this man of whom you are 
speaking.” — 

All this Jesus heard amidst the cursing 
and buffeting of the unrestrained police; and 
it was the voice of the man he most loved 
mingling his oaths with those of the men 
who hated him! The feeling of the human 
heart of Jesus might be finely described in 


those pathetic words of Mark Antony over 
the body of Cesar: 


“For Brutus, 
angel : 

Judge, O you gods, how Cesar loved him: 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 

Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty 
heart.” 


You may point to the fall of Peter and 
the lessons to be drawn from it. But keep 
in mind as a teacher that for several weeks 
you have been leading your pupils toward 
the climax which is to come next Sunday 
with the crucifixion; and make most prom- 
inent the crown of the suffering of the 
Christ in the midst of the insults of his foes 
in those last hours of his life, pressed down 
on him by hearing the brutal denials, by his 
most loved and trusted friend, that he had 
ever known him. 
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Jen’s Device—a Story for Young Folks 
By L. M. Montgomery, Author of ‘‘ Anne of Green Gables”’ 


“There’s Jennie White coming up the 
jane,” said Violet Taylor to herself, as she 
leaned out of her window to pull in a spray 
of honeysuckle from the vine outside. “She 
was here only Thursday, so she must be on 
some special errand now. I wonder what 
Ie ase 

Violet called to the black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked girl who was walking rapidly up the 
lane, and who waved her hand gaily in re- 
sponse to her friend’s salute. 

“Come down here quick, Vi. I have a 
favor to ask, and I’m in a big hurry.” 

Violet accordingly pulled in her head and 
ran down to meet the breathless Jennie at 
the front door. 

“T have come after you,’ announced the 
latter. ‘‘Mother and Father are going over 
to Amherst and they will be away all night; 
so I want you to come and stay with me, 
if you are not frightened to be in the house 
with nobody in it but our two selves.” 

“Oh, I’m not a bit frightened,” said Violet 
readily. 

And in a few minutes both girls, beaming 
with the anticipated pleasure of spending a 
night together and being their own sole 
mistresses, were hurrying down the dusty, 
buttercup-sprinkled road that led to the 
White home. 

Violet lived on the edge of the little coun- 
try village where the stores and churches 
and schools were, but Jennie’s home was 
nearly a mile away from it, “and nearly as 
far from anywhere else,” as Jennie said, 
for the land on both sides of the White 
farm was owned by a business man in the 
village and was not built on at all. Jennie 
had no brothers or sisters and was some- 
times a little lonely; but she went to the 
village high school and had an inseparable 
friend in Violet Taylor, so she did not con- 
sider herself so badly off, after all. 

When'|the two girls reached the house 
they found Mr. and Mrs. White all ready to 
start, and soon after they drove away, leay- 
ing numberless instructions with the girls 
as to what they were to do and not to do. 

“T feel perfectly bewildered,” laughed Jen- 


nie, as the buggy disappeared. ‘‘I hope you 
have remembered some of it, Vi, for my 
brain is incapable of holding it all. Now 


for a good time! I’ll get some molasses and 
we'll have a taffy-pull to begin with.” 

They had their taffy-pull and so much fun 
over it, as well as over milking the cows and 
doing up the chores, that the hours passed 
swiftly, and it was bedtime before they 
knew it. - 

Neither of the girls felt nervous because 
of their lonely situation. They were the 
possessors of good, healthy nerves, and 
tramps were almost unknown in Beechmont. 
Jennie had locked all the doors and there 
was something delightful in keeping house 
all night on their own responsibility. 

“I feel rather tired, Vi,” said Jennie, as 
they climbed the stairs to her pretty, white 
room. “I think I shall sleep soundly enough 
tonight.” 

“T, too,” said Violet, with a sleepy yawn. 
“T suppose nobody will try to-run off with 
us, or the house, before morning?” 

“T don’t think it is very likely. Are you 
sure you are not afraid to be here all alone 
like this, Vi?” 

“Pop sure! What is going to hurt us?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course. Some girls, 
though, would be frightened out of their 
seven senses. I wish old Jink was alive. 
Nobody could ever come within a rod of the 
house without his waking everybody. 
Father has been talking about getting an- 
other dog ever since Jink died, but he hasn’t 
done it yet. Do you know, Vi, I never 


thought of it till this very minute, but I 
believe there are over five hundred dollars 
in the sideboard drawer in the dining-room 
just below us. Father put it there last 
week when he sold the wood lot. And 
there’s all the plate there, too, and the silver 
spoons. Just fancy if anybody knew of it!” 

“Do stop talking like that, Jen,” implored 
Violet. ‘You’ve made me feel quakish as it 
is. Hurry up and come to bed. I’ve got a 
funny thing to tell you. It happened in 
school yesterday when you weren’t there.” 

“What was it?’ said Jen, as she blew 
out her light and crept into her nest beside 
Violet. 

“Well, you know the Seniors had a Latin 
examination yesterday afternoon and Mr. 
Inglis was prancing around trying to keep 
perfect order. If you so much as squeaked 
a pencil he’d almost eat you. You know 
Harry Acker sits in the back corner. He 
had a big paper bag that he had brought his 
lunch in, and just as soon as Teacher’s back 
was turned Harry got out this paper bag 
and blew it full of air—and then he struck 
it against the side of the desk with all his 
might. Oh, Jen, such an unearthly noise as 
it. made! I never could have believed that 
a paper bag could have made such a noise. 
I think even Harry himself was amazed. 
Everybody jumped, and the girls squealed, 
and Sue Chapman went into hysterics. You 
should have seen Mr. Inglis’s face. He got 
so red, and he gave Harry Acker such a lec- 
ture!” 

Jennie and Violet talked for some time 


longer, but even schoolgirls’ tongues will 
grow tired in time, and finally they fell 
asleep. 


Jennie did not know how long she had 
slept when she suddenly awoke and found 
herself sitting up in bed. All was silence, 
broken only by Violet’s regular breathing 
beside her, yet Jen felt sure that she had 
been awakened by some unusual sound. ~ 

She listened breathlessly for a minute and 
at last concluded that she must be mis- 
taken; then it came again—a muffled sound 
in the room below as if something had been 
struck or dropped on the floor. 

Jennie was a brave girl, and a quick- 
witted one, but for a moment she felt her- 
self growing cold and weak with fear. 

“This won’t do,’ she thought resolutely. 
“JT mustn’t go fainting now of all times. 
There is somebody in the house—that is cer- 
tain. Vi, Vi, wake up.” She shook her 
sleeping chum gently. 

“What's the matter?” said Violet sleepily, 


“as she struggled up into a sitting posture. 


“Fush!”? whispered Jennie. ‘Don’t call 
out, or make a noise, whatever you do, Vi. 
There’s some one in the house, and he is in 
the dining-room, so he must be after that 


money.” 
“Oh, Jen! Are you sure?” 
“Too sure. Don’t you hear him?” 
Indeed, the muffled, stealthy noises be- 


neath were audible enough. Vi shivered and 
caught hold of her friend. 


“Oh, Jen, what shall we do? Will they 
kill us?” 
“Hardly, It is not likely they know we 


are in the house, or if they do they’ll not 
trouble us as long as we keep quiet.” 

Jennie slipped noiselessly out of bed and 
began dressing herself. 

“Oh, Jen, you are never going down?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Jen, resolutely. “I 
don’t mean to let them get off with all that 
money of Father’s if I can prevent it. If 
I can do nothing else, I can slip out through 
the kitchen and run for help somewhere. 
I’m going to creep downstairs and listen.” 

“Tll go with you, then,” said Violet, 


whose courage had returned. “Where is my 
dress? Yes, I must go, Jen. I couldn’t 
stay here alone anyway, if you left the 
house.” 

“Don’t make any noise, then,’ whispered 
Jennie. “It’s lucky it is moonlight. Now, 
if you are ready, come!” 

Softly, but with wildly beating hearts, the 
two girls stole out of the room, down the 
long hall and thickly carpeted stairs. The 
lower entry lay clear and bright in the 
moonlight that fell through the fanlight of 
the front door. The dining-room door was 
slightly ajar. 

Standing at the foot of the stairs, cling- 
ing tremblingly to each other, the two girls 
heard plainly the scuffling of feet, the mur- 
mur of gruff voices and the rattling of 
dishes. Evidently there were at least two 
intruders, and they had a lantern, as the 
gleam of light betrayed. Presently one of 
them stumbled against a chair which went 
skating noisily over the floor. 

“Let up on that, will you!” growled his 


companion. “If there’s any one in the house 
you’ll waken them with your confounded 
racket.” 


“There ain’t any one but two girls,’ was 
the sullen response, ‘‘and it won’t be well 
for ’em to interfere. I’ve come after that 
money and I mean to git it. It must be 
somewhere round. Old White always kept 
his cash in this room when I worked here.” 

Jennie put her lips close to Violet’s ear. 

“One of them is Jake Marshall,” she 
breathed. ‘‘He was hired here three years 
ago, and he stole everything he could lay 
his hands on then.” 

“Can we do anything?” whispered Violet. 

“We must get out through the kitchen 
and go for help. It’s so far to any house 
I suppose they’ll be gone before we get back, 
but they might be caught. Come!” 

Cautiously the pair tiptoed through the 
hall. As they pasesd a small table Jennie 
suddenly stopped and a daring idea flashed 
into her brain. On the table she spied a 
stout, empty, paper bag. Quick as thought 
and as noiselessly, Jennie lifted the bag and 
blew it full of air. In a trice it was inflated 
to its utmost extent. She caught its mouth 
together. 

“Listen!” hissed a voice in the dining- 
room. “Didn’t I hear something, Jake?” 

“Now,” breathed Violet. 

Jennie lifted the bag and struck it with 
all her might against the edge of the table. 
The noise of the explosion almost frightened 
herself and sounded terribly loud in the 
night stillness. 

There was a moment’s appalled silence in 
the dining-room, then the seund of a terri- 
fied rush for the window, a reckless scram- 
ble, a few rough oaths, and the dying echo 
of flying footsteps over the lawn. 

Jennie and Violet looked at each other 
dumbly. It had all happened so quickly 
that they could hardly realize it. Had the 
thieves really gone? Jennie found her 
tongue first. 

“Oh, Vi, can they have gone, really?” 

“Yes, indeed! They ran as if they 
thought every one in Beechmont were after 
them. They probably took that explosion 
for a pistol shot. It sounded loud enou;h.” 
’ “Tf it hadn’t been for that story of yours, 
Vi, I should never have thought of it... I 
suppose their guilty consciences magnified it 
into something terrible. I just did it be- 
fore I had time to think it over, or I should 
never have dared. Come, let’s go in. They 
are far enough away by this time.” 

In their panic-stricken rush the maraud- 
ers had not stopped for lantern or booty. 
The silver spoons and plate were tied up in 
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bundles on the table, but 
drawer under the sideboard bracket the five 
hundred dollars were still undisturbed. 

Jennie and Violet, now that the danger 
was over, found their nerves somewhat 
shaken, but were plucky enough to conclude 
that they could stay alone till morning. 

“It won’t be long now,” said Jennie, “and 
I’d sooner wait here than start over that 
lonely road. I don’t think our callers will 
come back. Help me put down the window, 
Vi, and straighten things out a bit. Do 
you know, I really think we have behaved 
pretty well.” 

So everybody else thought, too, when the 
story came out. It may be added that Jake 
Marshall and his confederate were captured 
soon afterwards in an attempt to rob a store 
at Amherst and met with their just deserts. 

Jennie and Violet bore their honors mod- 
estly and were relieved when the excitement 
died away. 

“T wonder if they have any idea how 
badly frightened we really were,’ said Jen- 
nie. “What would you take, Vi, and go 
through that experience again?” . 

“Nothing in the world,’ said Violet 
promptly. “We did our best and everything 
turned out all right. But it was just touch 
and go, and I can’t think of that dreadful 
half hour yet without a shiver.” 


Advising Young Workers 


Last week, Tuesday and Wednesday, saw 
convened in Boston the First National Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance. The idea 
of expert and trained assistance to young 
people, in making. wise choice of a life work 
was conceived by the late Prof. Frank Par- 
who: attacked the'- problem  single- 
“Handed. This idea has been developed by 

Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Civic 

Service House, Boston, into a 'municipal 

bureau for vocational guidance. 

The spread of the idea drew together last 
week delegates of thirty cities. Boston leads 
in record of substantial results, having es- 
tablished under the school board a city 
Bureau for Vocational Guidance which this 

_ year has opened’'a ‘training class for ‘“Voca- 
tional Counselors.” This class now numbevs 
over 100, mainly teachers in the high schools 
of metropolitan Boston. The conference, 
which was held under the auspices of the 

Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Bos- 

ton Vocational Bureau, was welcomed by 

Pres. Bernard J. Rothwell, Dr. C. W. Eliot 

and the.mayor: 

speakers were: Prof. Paul Hanus of Har- 
yard, Dr. Felix Adler of New York, Director 

Meyer Bloomfield of Boston, Dr. David 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 


_ conference has succeeded in outlining more 


clearly the sphere of action for vocational 


guidance, and has brought to light some in- | 


spiring opening benefits of the movement, as 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where it has 
proved effective in winning back to regular 
school courses numbers of boys who, for va- 
rious reasons, had dropped out at about the 
age of fourteen. 
This alone is a fine line of achievement, 
as no less than eighty-five per cent. of the 
public school pupils of the United States 
drop out between the ages of fourteen and 
which include the high school 


_ period. The movement is. also preparing 


: ways and means to bring young people into 


, 


i, 


helpful contact with éfticient workers in the 
occupations which they are hoping to fol- 
low; qt is preparing, by lists of questions, 
_ to analyze each character with reference to 
_ indicating for what. kind of occupation each 
‘life’ is best fitted, ‘and is preparing so to co- 


| a Rordinat with business and professional es- 


- tablishments as to facilitate entrance into 
the chosen vocation. he attitude of the 
_ Christian ehurch should be unhesitatingly 


“in the little 
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cordial toward a movement whose purpose is 
to stop the waste of human effort in failures, 
to: prepare for and start upon the work for 
which each life is inherently fitted. Already 
several hundred young people have consulted 
the Boston Vocational Bureau. - H. J. K. 


Biographical 


REV. W. W. LIVINGSTON 


Many people in different parts of the 
country, who spend summers in Jaffrey, 
N. H., will miss the familiar presence of 
Rey. William Wallace Livingston, whose 
death was recorded in The Congregationalist 
last month. For ten years he was a mission- 
ary of the American Board in Turkey; then 
followed a pastorate of seven years in North 
Carver, Mass., and one of over thirty years 
in Jaffrey. His resignation, took effect last 
April on the completion of fifty years of ac- 
tive service in the ministry, an occasion 
made memorable by many congratulations 
and kindly expressions of appreciation. Mr. 
Livingston was a man of fine sensibilities, 
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delightful humor and unlimited patience and 
fidelity. He exercised a strong formative in- 
fluence in all that concerned the welfare of 
the community, and inspired many young 
men to secure a college education and enter 
fields of self-sacrificing service. For two 
terms he represented the town in the state 
legislature, and was long a trustee of the 
New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. 
Throughout his life he remained deeply in- 
terested in foreign missions, and was a close 
student of international relations making 
for the progress of Christianity and peace. 
His first wife, Martha Evarts Tracy, daugh- 
ter of Stephen Tracy, M.D., of Andover, 
Mass., died in 1874. His second wife, who 
was Miss Hrmina Campbell of Jaffrey, 
N. H., survives him. He also leaves a daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice Livingston, and three sons, 
two of whom are clergymen. Among the 
tributes in memory of this faithful servant 
of God are some resolutions sent by the 
church in North Carver, which are pecul- 
iarly touching, in view of the long period 
(thirty-two years) since his pastorate in 
that place. 


Prominent among the dozen, 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, 
no lost motion in the work of 
the Varsity Crew. Perfect 
team work, co-operative effort 
and uniform action are strik- 
ingly exemplified. 


The same principle of in- 
telligent co-operation exists in 
telephone communication. in 


its broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation, the Bell. operators 
respond to millions of differ- 
ent calls from millions of dif- 
ferent people, twenty million 
communications being made 
every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, 
five million telephones and 
thousands of switchboards are 
used to handle this vast traffic. 


More than one hundred 
thousand employees, pulling 
together, keep the entire sys- 
tem attuned. Unity is the 
keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such 
service as is demanded would 
be impossible. 

One policy, broad and gen- 
eral, in which uniformity of 
method and co-operation are 
the underlying principles, re- 
sults in universal service for 
nearly a hundred million 


people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“One Policy, One System, Universal Service.” 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Echoes of the National Council continue 
to reverberate, if not over hill and valley, at 
least in conferences and clubs and other 
gatherings where the brethren meet and fall 
to speaking upon subjects of common inter- 
est. We are glad to see the disposition on 
the part of the organizations that form the 
basis of our corporate life, to discuss the 
questions raised by the action of the Council 
concerning the administration of our com- 
mon work. It will help the commission of 
nineteen greatly in the work which they will 
initiate in Chicago in December, if they can 
get expressions of opinion from all parts of 
the country. It certainly is a matter of 
sufficient interest to justify its introduction 
into the midweek prayer meeting, into local 
conferences, and even into the pulpit. If 
there be anything in Congregational fellow- 
ship, in the joint bearing of burdens and in 
the carrying on of common endeavors, we 
ought to strive by patient consideration of 
methods to find the best way of living and 
working. together. 

Here are certain definite proposals such 
as the incorporation of the societies into the 
structure of the National Council, which 
admit of either favorable or unfavorable 
judgment. Let the churches ask themselves 
whether they really want an enlargement of 
the functions of the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council; whether they want the 
American Board, for example, to abandon its 
traditional, organic independence; whether 
they want fewer societies operating in the 
home field; whether they believe in, and are 
willing to co-operate with the Apportion- 
ment Plan. Not all these subjects are of 
thrilling interest to the average churchgoer, 
but the work of the Kingdom of God is not 
a series of thrills, it calls for patient, large- 
minded grappling with details of method 
and administration. Any Congregational 
church should desire to have the common 
“undertakings -of our six thousand churches 
go on in the best way possible. 


* 
% 


At its annual meeting last week the Suf- 
folk Union Conference, composed of 100 
churches in and around Boston, devoted its 
afternoon session largely to the considera- 
tion of the Council’s action. Several differ- 
ent points of view were presented. Dr. 
George T. Smart of Newton Highlands read 
a thoughtful paper outlining the issues. He 
inclined rather to the maintenance of the 
present status than to any radical departure 
from it. Dr. Arthur Little was also rather 
opposed to the suggestion of change, while 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad spoke of the change as in- 
evitable and one to be prepared for in ad- 


vance, 
* * 


* 


In this connection Rev. J. D. Jones’s arti- 
cle on another page of this issue merits at- 
tention. He writes not only as the official 
delegate to our last Council, but as a former 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, and one whose adminis- 
tration of his office, as well as his whole life 
in the denomination, has conduced to the 
strengthening of the ties between ~-the 
churches. He says that the Union on the 
other side of the water directs the mission- 
ary work of the denomination in large part, 
but he admits that our extended area makes 
the problem on this side of the water some- 
what more difficult. Still he isn’t afraid of 


centralization. 
* x 


* 


Whether or not all the ecclesiastical is- 
sues involved can be made the subject of 
popular Congregational gatherings, the time 


is certainly ripe for demonstrations of 
the already existing unity among churches 
of our order, and we hope the example 
Springfield is setting will be followed in 
every town and city where there are a num- 
ber of Congregational churches. Under the 
direction of the enterprising officers of the 
City Congregational Union a big rally was 
held in Hope Church last Sunday evening, 
at which Dr. P. S. Moxom presided and Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, moderator of the Na- 
tional Council, was the principal speaker. 
The thirteen churches of the city were well 
represented. Next Sunday another rally will 
be held, to be addressed by Judge Alfred 
Coit, president of the National Brotherhood. 
Fellowship “and unity will be promoted by 
rallies like this, for whatever the outcome in 
terms of ecclesiasticism of the present agita- 
tion, back of it is the desire for closer com- 
radeship and greater efficiency. Those de- 
sirable results cannot be manufactured by 
any artificial or elaborate system, but it may 
be fostered and expressed in hundreds of 
separate communities all over the land. 
Those who are aware of this issue—and we 
believe never were so many people aroused 
—must do all they can to pump enthusiasm 


into the brethren and sisters who are still © 


rubbing their eyes, and asking what it is all 
about. 
eer 
* 


We were surprised the other day by re- 
ceiving from a subscriber a rather bitter 
complaint that The Congregationalist shows 
“a nasty spirit’? towards Presbyterians. Our 
surprise was the greater because the writer 
of the letter apparently is not a Presbyte- 
rian, but an officer in a union church. None 
of the editors of this paper is conscious of 
any such spirit. Our relations with a good 
many brethren in the Presbyterian body are 
as cordial as with our friends in our own de- 
nomination, and we hold the Presbyterian 
church in honor as serving the whole body 
of churches. This surprising indictment 
from our correspondent affords us an oppor- 
tunity to quote as an offset a\Presbyterian 
opinion of us which we should not otherwise 
venture to print. It is from an editorial 
letter in The Continent, the leading Presby- 
terian newspaper, and we heartily recipro- 
cate its sentiment: : 

“Tt is no wonder if The Congregationalist 
is a happy, hearty, wholesome, helpful 
paper; for no one could possibly step into a 
more delightful atmosphere than that in the 
editorial offices high up on the eighth floor 
of the building. Those are dear people, filled 
with a lovely spirit. If I lived in Boston, 
I fancy I should betake myself ‘into their 
midst’ whenever I was blue or downcast— 
so unfailing are they in their ability to send 
one on one’s way heartened for the task and 


for the journey.” 
x 


* 


Two Chicago events almost simultaneous, 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s removal to Hartford, 
Ct., and the fire which destroyed the interior 
of old First Church, conspired to hasten the 
consideration of a question which might other- 
wise have been delayed for a term of years, 
What policy will best conserve First Church 
as a potent factor in city evangelization? The 
sentiment of most in the fellowship who have 
a sense of the solidarity of Congregational 
interests—that First could best insure a 
future in keeping with its past by union 
with its nearest neighbor, thereby making 
the Seminary and the adjacent Union Park 
building a center of strong preaching and 
manifold forms of ministry to the heretofore 
overlapping parishes—was formally ap- 
proved in a meeting of the members of First 
Church, Nov. 16, called to consider over- 
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tures from other churches. Upon the sug- 
gestion of the advisory committee of Chi- 
cago Associaéon, Union Park made pro- 
posals for union, Noy. 2. 


ut 
* 


In the spirit of oldtime Congregational 
independence, Warren Avenue Church sent a 
committee, Nov. 11, to urge the advantage 
of alliance with the daughter church in the 
Garfield Park district. But First’s commit- 
tee advised, on Noy. 16, against a course 
that would mean the weakening of forces in 
the central district. A committee of ten 
was appointed to confer with a committee of 
like number from Union Park Church as to 
conditions of union, with the understanding 
that in case of differences, the Advisory 
Committee of Chicago Association was to 
be made a fellowship committee of arbitra- 
tion. 

On Wednesday evening, Noy. 16, First 
Church voted to unite with Union Park, and 
the latter followed closely with similar sen- 
timent. The hope of a cathedral church, 
closely allied to Chicago Seminary, with 
President Davis as a member of the pastoral 
staff, seems on the way to realization. 


* 
* 


The minutes of the National Council will 
be ready for distribution in January. A 
sufficient number is to be printed to allow 
each pastor and the clerk of each church to 
receive a copy, but it will facilitate delivery 
of the books if any ministers who have 
changed their address since last April will 
at once notify Sec. Asher Anderson at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. The failure of many 
to do this in previous years has led to the 
sending of perhaps five hundred copies to 
places from which ministers had departed 
some months before. 


Oregon Conference 


The annual State Conference of the Ore- 
gon churches met with Pilgrim, Portland, 
Oct. 26-28. The attendance of pastors and 
delegates was unusually large, and an en- 
thusiastic time was had. The general theme 
was Oregon Congregationalism and _ its 
Needs. The discussions and reports from 
the churches indicated that although the 
state has been without a state home mission- 
ary superintendent for about eight months, 
considerable progress has been made in the 
home missionary churches. ‘Two churches, 
however, reported such discouragement as 
almost to despair of being able to continue, 
i.e., Corvallis and Hillsboro. 

So satisfactory has been the working of 
the Apportionment Plan that it was unan- 
imously voted by the conference to recom- 
mend to the churches an increase of $2,000 
in the home missionary budget and of $1,000 
to the other societies, making a total budget 
of more than $9,000, whereas last year the 
budget undertaken was only $6,000. No 
other fact in connection with the conference 
better illustrates the spirit of courage and 
optimism that prevailed. 

Secretaries G. W. Hinman and Melville 
Tenney of the A. M. A. and American Board 
were present and delivered addresses. Supt. 
H. N. Smith of the Sunday School Society 
reported progress in the Sunday schools of 
the state, and the new superintendent of the 
Home Missionary Society, Rev. G. BE. Pad- 
dack, outlined what the Board hoped to ac- 
complish for the coming year. The program 
is an ambitious one, but if the spirit mani- 
fest in the conference can be communicated 
to the churches it will easily be carried out. 
The moderator was Rev. W. H. Meyer of 
Laurelwood, Portland; scribe, Rey. H. G. 
Crocker of Atkinson Memorial, Portland. 

Oregon City, Ore. j Ww. M. P. 
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“or to derive any advantage from them. 


.ter in the borough. 


Chapman Campaign for 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn is determining whether it -shall 
have a Chapman campaign or not, or rather, 
how extensive that campaign shall be. A 
year ago, a group of ministers interested in 
evangelistic work summoned a conference of 
ministers of all denominations and presented 
the possibility and advisability of inviting 
Dr. Chapman to the city. ‘The conference 
failed to act decisively in favor of the invita- 
tion ; in fact, such strong opinions were ex- 
pressed to the contrary that the plan of 
inviting Dr. Chapman at that time was 
given up. A committee was, however, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of continuing the 
interest and of trying to arrange union 
evangelistic services. 

This committee represented largely the 
Bedford, Stuyvesant and Bushwick sections, 
and the first plan was to invite Dr. Chap- 
man to conduct a series of meetings covering 
these sections of Brooklyn. The plan has 
since been enlarged and it is the desire of 
the committee to bring Dr. Chapman to 
Brooklyn next February and to unite the 
churches of all denominations in the well- 
known form of campaign that Dr. Chapman 
conducts. Definite action has not yet been 
taken by any considerable number of the 
churches, but approaches have been made to 
individual ministers to sound their. opinion 
in the matter. 

Churches naturally fall into two groups 
whenever the subject of professional evangel- 
ism is broached. ‘There are always some 
churches that, by their traditions and be- 
cause of their constituency, are prepared to 
welcome the evangelistic method and are 
fitted to profit largely by these ministrations. 
On the other hand, many churches equally 
true to the spirit of Christ are not fitted 
either to take a helpful part in such services 
In 
the borough of Brooklyn our Congregational 
churches’ belong prevailingly to the latter 
type. The ministers of most of our churches 
have expressed themselves unfavorably 
toward the Chapman campaign. Few of the 
Congregational ministers feel that an evan- 
gelistic campaign in the month of February 
would re-enforce the work of their own 
churches, and still more decisively do they 


feel that the évangelistic campaign is not 


the answer-that our churches should make to 
the need of the time. 

Few Congregational churches in Brooklyn 
could: adapt themselves and their message to 
the work of the evangelist. Our larger 
churches in the densely settled portions of 
the city have, through the ability of their 
ministers and the strength of their congre- 
gations, a peculiarly representative charac- 
Their preachers are 
recognized as leaders of public thought and 
molders of public opinion. A constant con- 
structive work is being carried on in all 
these churches. In the newer residential 
sections of the borough, the pastors are 
deeply engaged in the work of caring for the 
new population that is around them. In the 


_ parts of the borough where. the work is less 


hopeful, it is felt that an evangelistic cam- 
paign would fail to reach the same class of 


people that the churches are now failing to 


reach. ; ; 

‘In short, the injection of an evangelistic 
campaign into the normal work of the Con- 
gregational churches of Brooklyn would be, 
think most of the ministers, a detriment to 
the work already being accomplished. To 
the great need of the city, with its poverty 
and crime, its alien populations. and its in- 
different native population, the Congrega- 
tional churches | of Brooklyn feel that they 


- must make some more adequate response 


than a three or four weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign. “f : 
It is, however. settled that Dr. Chapman 
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THE LITTLE COLONEL 
DOLL BOOK 


Designed and painted by Mary G, JOHNSTON 

A novelty which will delight the heart of 
every “Little Colonel” lover. A book of 
paper dolls representing the popular char- 
acters in the “ Little Colonel” series, 


Quarto, boards, $1.50 
SEVEN LITTLE WISE MEN 


By FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


A beautiful Christmas story by the author 
of “ How Christmas came to the Mulvaneys.” 
Cloth, $1.00 


Illustrated and decorated in colors. 


FAMOUS SCOUTS 


Including Trappers, Pioneers and Soldiers 
of the Revolution 


By CuarLes H. L. JOHNSTON 


A new volume in our Famous Leader 
Series—books to delight a boy’s heart, 
since they tell true tales of dar- 
ing and are vouched for as his- 
torically accurate. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1 50 


Pubpshes LC. PACE. @ 


Holiday Books for Voung Penple 


A New Regular “LITTLE COLONEL” Book 


MARY WARE IN TEXAS 


(The eleventh title in the yamius Lt 


By ANNIE FELLOW JOHNSTON 


_ The new book takes up the life of the “little vicar” two 
months after the close of the last story, MARY WARE: THE 
LITTLE COLONEL’S CHUM, and carries her to Texas, 
where she has many new and interesting experiences. 


Oniform with the previous volumes, \sex- Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


80¢ 


te Czvcnusl’' Series) 


A TEXAS BLUE BONNET 


By AMELIA ELLIOT 


A delightful story for girls,— charmingly 


illustrated, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


A LITTLE SHEPHERD OF PROVENCE 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


The story of a little French peasant boy 
who lived many hundreds of years ago. A 
tender little masterpiece told with great 
delicacy and charm. 

Illustrated in color. Cloth, $1.00 


THE BOY WHO WON 


By FANNIE E. OSTRANDER 


An attractive story with a healthy 
out-door atmosphere. 


Illustrated in color, 
Cloth, $1.25 


COMPANY ° Beacon St. 


is to come in February, and that he will 

be strongly welcomed by large groups of 

churches no one can doubt. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Lewis T. REED. 


In the Secret Place 


Continued from page 792 


find ‘‘the pearl of great price.” Irreverence 
can never open the gate into the secret place. 


' SACRIFICE NECESSARY 


And the second thing requisite in the tem- 
ple ministry to any one who sought the fel- 
lowship of the seeret place was the spirit of 
sacrifice. No man was permitted to come 
empty-handed in his movements towards the 
secret place. ‘Bring an offering and come 
into his courts.” And in that temple-minis- 
try the Psalmist would recognize another of 
the essential requisites if he would dwell in 
the secret place. That offering meant that 
a man must surrender all that he possesses, 
of gifts and goods, to his quest of the central 
things of life. For there is this strange 
thing about the strait gate which opens into 
the secret place: it is too strait for the man 
who brings nothing; it is abundantly wide 
for the man who brings his all. No man 
deserves the hallowed ‘intimacies of life, the 
holy tabernacle of the Most High, who does 
not bring upon-the errand all that he is, 
and all that he has. ‘ife’s crown demands 
life’s ‘all. 

- PRAYING UAND PRAISING 


And other ‘temple- ministries in which the 
Psalmist would find principles of guidance 
would, be the requirement. of prayer and 
praise. “Sing unto the Lord a ‘new song!” 
Such was to be one of the exercises of those 
who sought the grace and favor of the holy 
place.- They were OF come wearing the gar- 


ment of praise. And therefore the Psalmist 
knew that praise was to be one of the help- 
meets by which he was to possess the .in- 
timacies of the secret plaze. And still praise 
is one of the ministries by which we reach 
the central heart of things, the hallowed 
abode where we come to share “the secret of 
the Lord.” And praise,is not fawning upon 
God, flattering him, piling up words of 
empty eulogy; it is the hallowed contempla- 
tion of the greatness of God, and the grate- 
ful appreciation of the goodness of God. 
And with praise there goes prayer, the rec- 
ognition of our dependence upon the Highest, 
the fellowship of desire, the humble speech 
which co-operates in the reception and dis- 
tribution of grace. 

I know no other primary ways by which 
we reach the secret place. We reach it by 
habitual reverence, by the surrenders of sac- 
rifice, and by the quickening ministries of 
prayer and praise. So shall we dwell ‘in 
the seeret place of the Most High.” 


% 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd, formerly connected 
with the Pacific Theological Seminary, is in 
New Hngland responding to requests for re- 
citals of dramatic passages from the Scrip- 
ture and for expository lectures. He had an 
appreciative hearing at the Boston Minis- 
ters’ *Meeting the other morning. His other 
recent appointments include Sunday evening 
services at Congregational churches in West 
Roxbury, Arlington Heights and Roxbury 
Highlanas. Dr. Lloyd is well known in 
other parts of the country, where he has 
succeeded to an unusual degree in illuminat- 
ing, the familiar stories in. the Scriptures 
like Job and Joseph. He is also-skillful in 
making his interpretations serve evangelistic 
ends. His address for the present is 
4-A Allston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Moral Issues in Western Elections 


Vice eonca in Nebraska 


Pointers 


6 


How a Texas “‘bad man” rose to political promi- 
nence in Omaha 

Nebraska’s unique saloon closing law 

Mr: Bryan’s repudiation of Dalhmanism 

Christian people roused to a stirring campaign 


The winning candidate a good Methodist churchman 


The recent Gubernatorial campaign in 
Nebraska has had some picturesque, as well 
as highly ethical features. The issue was 
not ‘political but’ moral. James H. Dahl- 
man, the cow-boy mayor of Omaha succeeded 
in getting himself nominated for governor 
by a scant majority of 174 in the primaries. 
He was nominated by the “‘liberal’ element 
over his opponent, Governor Shallenberger, 
who had antagonized the saloon element by 
signing the unique Nebraska eight o’clock 
closing law. Dahlman, we might hopefully 
designate as the last of the cow boys. He 
emerged from the lowest type of frontier 
life in Texas, where as the saying is “he got 
his man,” dropping his enemy with a bullet 
in his head, and fleeing to Nebraska at nine- 
teen where he lived for five years under an 
assumed name. Of engaging personality, 
he managed to secure a Wellesley graduate 
and school teacher for a wife, and was 
sheriff in the western part of the state, till, 
moving to Omaha, he became mayor. 

Omaha is a great railroad center with 
fourteen lines of road, and a river town, and 
has too naturally taken to the convivial per- 
sonality and wide-open ways of this adven- 
turer, Brothels have been notorious, gam- 
bling public and discipline exceedingly lax. 

County option was the leading issue of 
the campaign. Nebraska is a fairly sober- 
minded state. The last legislature, partly as 
a hit at Omaha, which has 250 saloons, 
passed a law requiring all saloons in the 
state to close at eight o’clock. The law was 
strenuously opposed by a great delegation of 
300 men on a special train from Omaha, 
headed by Mayor Dahlman. The bill was 
passed and signed, proving one of the most 
valuable of temperance measures. It closes 
the saloons during five hours most conducive 
to excessive drinking. 

The issue was distinctly drawn. Dahl- 
man went over the state saying if he had 
his way there would be a saloon on every 
corner; and that a drink after eight o’clock 
tasted a little better than before. Beer was 
freely dispensed at fifteen cents a bottle from 
the Democratic headquarters till late at 
night.. The candidate told all over the state 
how he would open his administration with 
a great barbecue on the capitol grounds; 
beeves would be roasted whole; he himself 
would lead the Virginia Reel, and quantities 
of “blue ribbon” would be on tap in the 
cellar. 

It would all have seemed a huge joke had 
it not become so serious a matter to those 
who had suffered five years of Dahlmanism 
in Omaha. Churches, ministers and moral 
people throughout the state were thoroughly 
aroused. Scores of Democratic papers re- 
pudiated Dahlman. Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, 
and Metcalf its editor took a strong stand. 
Bryan athrmed that it was better Democ- 
racy to oppose Dahlman than it was to com- 
mit his party to the delirium tremens. 
The Pastoral Union of Omaha voted unani- 
mously to ignore partisanship and organize 
an active campaign throughout the state 
against the impending danger. A strong ap- 
peal was made through literature, the. press 
_ and on the platform. 


On the night of the election, when Omaha 
had gone strongly for Dahlman, the candi- 
date flushed with the spirit of success, and 
other spirits, made a premature address of 
acceptance before a great street crowd in 
which he reiterated his wide-open policy, 
and condemned all the preachers and W. C. 
T. U. women and others.to the eternal bow- 
wows in language which was absolutely 
unfit to print. His state was pitiable, his 
conduct worse; and his friends hurried him 
away to awake later to the fact that he 
had been defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The moral victory was peculiarly 
marked by the fact that it was a Democratic 
year; that the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Aldrich, an excellent man and member of 
the Methodist Church, was not considered a 
strong candidate politically; that the Demo- 
cratic candidate for senator on the same 
ticket won by 25,000, and that the county 
option candidates for the legislature only 
got a’ bare majority. 

It was 2,300 years ago that Aeschenes said 
to the Athenians, “If you take one whose 
life has no high purpose, one who mocks at 
morals, and crown him, every boy who sees 
it is corrupted.” The youth of Nebraska 
have been saved from this corrupting spec- 
tacle. 


Omaha, Neb. F. T. Rouse. 


Why Missouri went ‘“ Wet” 


Pointers 


Temperance workers were not unanimous on the 
desirability of the prohibition referendum 

The effect of the “Save St. Louis” campaign by 
the liquor interests 

Kansas City citizens see benefits in prohibition 
Kansas 

In precincts dominated by the breweries in St. 


Louis, not a single “‘dry’’ vote 


Missouri voted upon a state wide prohi- 
bition amendment at the election, Nov. 8. 
The result was a ‘‘wet” majority, amounting 
so far as at present known, to 200,000. 
This outcome is made exceedingly interest- 
ing by the fact that a great portion of the 
state is already thoroughly “dry,” the liquor 
regions being the three great cities and the 
river counties. Our interest lies in pointing 
the moral that adorns this tale. An outline 
of the history of the campaign will make 
clear the motives controlling the vote. 

The last state legislature refused to grant 
the temperance forces any considerable com- 
fort, but an initiative and referendum law 
was passed. The more enthusiastic temper- 
ance workers immediately saw their oppor- 
tunity to bring before the people a vote on 
an amendment to the constitution, outlawing 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. This idea was developed by certain 
prominent members of the prohibition party 
and the W.C.T. U. The Anti-Saloon League 
and a large number of the pastors opposed 
this move on the ground that it was prema- 
ture, but the necessary 45,000 signatures to 
the petition were filed with the secretary of 
state, and the election was consequently or- 
dered. When the matter was thus actually 
presented to the people, the League recogniz- 
ing the principle involved, gave its hearty 
support to the amendment and worked faith- 
fully for its success. A large number of the 
pastors, however, kept silent throughout the 
campaign, 

An Amendment Association was organized 
for the furtherance of the interests of the 
amendment and the management of the cam- 
paign was conducted from its office. The 


Some Contrasted Lessons for Christian Citizenship from Missouri and Nebraska 


liquor interests became intensely active, and 
spent an immense amount of money in pre- 
senting their arguments to the people. In 
St. Louis a Citizens’ Defense Committee was 
made up of men prominent in the moneyed 
circles. Their slogan was “Save St. Louis.” 
They made extravagant claims of the dis- 
tress that would follow the enactment of the 
amendment. Nobedy took these claims seri- 
ously but themselves. The lamentation that 
the destruction of the brewing interests 
would destroy St. Louis was an object of 
ridicule out in the state. 

In Kansas City, on the other hand, the lead- 
ing business men took a position just oppo- 
site to that assumed in St. Louis. They 
live near enough to Kansas to have ocular 
demonstration of the fact that prohibition 
is profitable to all legitimate industries. A 
strong argument was widely advertised, 
charging that in Maine and Kansas prohibi- 
tion is a failure, that more “booze” is sold 
in these two dry states than in licensed ter- 
ritory of similar character. This argument 
was used effectively in St. Louis, but it was 
useless on the westerm boundary of the state, 
for the people who could look across the 
river and see Kansas knew better by their 
own observation. In general, it may be said 
that the further you get away from Kansas 
and Maine, the more insistently is asserted 
the farcical nature of state wide prohibition. 

In St. Louis nineteen out of every twenty 
votes were “wet.” In the regions dominated 
by the Busch brewery, there were precincts 
without a “dry” yote. Regions throughout 
the state, which had been under local op- 
tion, returned wet counts in this election. 
For example, Webster Groves, with which 
town I am thoroughly familiar, has no sa- 
loon and no illegal liquor selling, nor would 
such business be tolerated twenty-four hours 
in this suburb, yet it returned a “wet” ma- 
jority of three to one. 

The reasons for all this are varied. The 
demand for state wide prohibition at this 
date was an attempt to go too fast. The 
more experienced temperance workers recog- 
nized this in advance, all see it now. Dry 
agricultural regions voted wet out of com- 
miseration for St. Louis, 

The “wet” forces showed their customary 
disregard of the truth, and of honest meth- 
ods. I know positively of three prominent 
business men of St. Louis, ardent temper- 
ance men, whose names were published as 
members of the committee defending the 
liquor business, without their consent and 
against their will, Pamphlets were sent out, 
arguing with the laboring man, filled with 
false statements which any man with a lead - 
pencil could figure out from the data in the 
pamphlet itself. As, for instance, in one 
place they claim how many are employed by 
the liquor interests in St, Louis, in another 
they declare how much the wages paid by the 
liquor interests amount to, A simple case of 
division reveals that on these figures, the 
generous brewers pay their employees less 
than fifty. cents a day in wages. The same 
pamphlet stated that Maine, after many 
years of prohibition, had revoked the law and 
returned to license. ‘Facts’ like these were 
abundant. in 3 Bs : arya 

When the returns of the election had re- 
vealed the will of the people, the allied tem- 
perance forces, who had been conducting the 
campaign, met immediately in St. Louis and 
passed a series of resolutions pledging them- 
selves to maintain the contest for the repres- 
sion of the liquor traffic, especially indorsing 
‘the county unit and the city residence local 
option measures. They pledged themselves 
to co-operate with all the friends of these 
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measures, to secure their speedy enactment 
through the newly elected legislature. 

While the amendment campaign was in 
operation, the legislature had not been for- 
gotten and the returns show the defeat of a 
number of the friends of liquor and the sub- 
stitution for them of ‘dry’ men. While it 
is too soon to say how the body, as a whole, 
will divide on temperance measures, it is 
sure that the outlook is better than it has 
been at any earlier date. St. Louis must be 
given an opportunity to see by experiment 
with the residential district law that the 
destruction of the saloon has no eyil conse- 
quences, except to the man who makes money 
by purveying “wet goods.” 


Webster Groves, Mo. HH. F. Swarrz. 


The Temperance Outlook 
The W. C. T. U. at Baltimore 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


In the glare of a great convention one’s 
eyes are rested by the far view. ‘he thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, held 
-at Baltimore, and by far the largest in its 
history, has been a kaleidoscope of color, 
light, eloquence and song. On World’s 

~ Night, when the forty countries organized 
- wére represented by children in native cos- 
tume, a few salient facts were noted. From 
Japan came the word that when fifty years 
of Protestant missions was recently cele- 
~ brated there, all the native women taking 
- part on Woman’s Day were members of the 
WiC, T2 Us “Temperance work,” said Miss 
Flora Stroul, “is an entering wedge for mis- 
 Sionary work.’ r one ‘ 

“Mme. Barakat returns from Syria—hav- 
ing organized there six uniohs—with a soul 
‘on fire for gospel temperance. She loves 
America, and it was a dramatic moment 


when she called upon the great audience 


that overflowed the opera house to lift the 
right hand in token of love for America, 
the left hand for Syria and then to clasp 
them. Mme. Barakat sows beside all waters. 
On board a vessel, when she spoke on tem- 
perance to twenty-eight members of the 
Turkish parliament, a splendid young Turk 
arose and desired to pledge himself hence- 
forth to total abstinence. 

From the Transvaal, South Africa, Miss 
Barbara Buchanan, M.A., brought word 
of co-operation between temperance forces, 
the Good Templars working shoulder to 
shoulder with the W. C. fT. U. At Johannes- 
burg the Temperance Council of men had 
invited the W. C. T. U. to elect two women 
to its executive board. There is special 
need of an effort to prevent the wine farmers 


of Cape Colony from foisting their product — 


upon the Transvaal, now rejoicing in a pro- 
hibitory law as regards the natives. 

The value of concerted action was further 
illustrated by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, who 
reported a prohibitory law in Iceland to go 
into effect in 1912, passed through the efforts 
of the Good Templars and the W. C. T. U. 

Miss Jennie V. Hughes of Peking made an 
impassioned plea for China, as she brought 
greetings from a handful of consecrated 
young women, grouped under a flag bearing 
in Chinese characters the name Frances E. 
Willard. This young missionary, nervous, 
difident at first, forgot herself as she poured 
out her heart for her adopted people. She 
believes in their heroic qualities and gave in 
illustration this fact: In one city in China, 
ten days after the announcement that opium 
must go, three long blocks of opium dens 
were torn down—leaving no back doors to 
enter ! 

As if to corroborate Miss Hughes, at a 
later session, Mrs. Crafts announced a cable- 
gram from the agent of the Bureau of Re- 
form in China—to the effect that a monster 


petition had just been sent from Peking to 
the British government begging it to imme- 
diately cancel its opium treaties standing in 
the way of the suppression of the traffic in 
China. 

To come nearer home, the secretary of 
the National Interdenominational Church 
Federation, with its eight allied denomina- 
tions, representing 12,000,000 people, brought 
greetings from his society. 

In Statuary Hall at the National capitol, 
500 delegates stood today about the statue 
of Frances E. Willard, and in prayer and 
praise dedicated themselves anew to her un- 
finished work. Christian comity and co-op- 
eration can hasten the day, seen in vision 
thirty-seven years ago, by that inspired 
leader, the day when homes shall be pro- 
tected, women and children safe. 

A group of children in Maine were having 
the song written by Frances Willard, Sa- 
loons Must Go, explained to them. Had they 
ever seen a saloon? One little girl had seen 
an ice cream saloon, another a drink saloon 
in a moving picture show. A small boy who 
had heard much talk about the ‘wide-open 
saloon” felt sure he had seen one—‘“‘a buck- 
board with six men on it passing round a 
bottle.” Your reporter’ passes this on as the 
children’s contribution to the value of a 
prohibitory law. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 18. 


On a day of gloom and depression when 
sky and mind were alike overcast and the 
nervous tides were at ebb, I mournfully 
asked, “Shall I ever again be young and 
well?” The answer came like a soft, cheery, 
inward voice, “I shall never be otherwise 
than young and well.” What had a passing 
cloud to do with the eternal prospects of a 
son and heir of God?—Rev, Charles @. 
Ames. 
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The Needed Power 


We talk sometimes far too 
easily of the evils around 
us. We talk about the he- 
reditary moral degradation 
of certain classes. We talk 
about the fact that all round 
about us there are men and 
women who are among the 


degenerate. We talk about 
people missing the mark, 
failing, missing their way. 


But oh! my brethren, there 
is something more in it than 
that. We seem to think 
sometimes that if only. we 
could make things outside 
smooth and easy and fair— 
better wages, better houses, 
cleaner towns, less drink—if 
only we could bring about 
_ this higher kind of ideal, 
that things would surely be 


better. Do you think they 
would? May I read you a 
little human document I 


chanced on a short while 
ago? Here is a Yorkshire 
working man writing: “I 
earn good money, I have as 
comfortable a home as any 


man in my position can 
wish, and as good a wife as 
I could expect in any 
woman; my children are 


dutiful and earn good wages. 
Yet I am a drunkard and 
worse. I have sworn hun- 
dreds of times to be a better 
man. But there is some- 
thing in me seems to Say, 
‘You cannot now if you 
would.’ ” 

Is not that a confession 
which, we have all of us 
sometimes had to make? 
Have we not again and 
again been compelled to say, 
“Though I would do_ good, 
evil is present with’ me”? 
Is there not within us some- 
how and somewhere an evil 
heart of unbelief? Is there 
not in this human nature of 
ours a natural man which is 
enmity against God? and is 
it not because of this. deep | 
antagonism to God which is 
rooted in our nature that 
things are as they are to- 
day? 

And if we are to do any- 
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thing we must have a gospel 
which will speak to that deeper note. We 
must have a gospel which will lift men and 
women out of this impotence which they 
have to mourn. We must be able to tell 
them of something or some one who will 
help them in this the bitterest hour of their 
need, and who will not only say to them, 
“Be good,” but will give them the strength 
to follow the advice.—W. B. Selbie, M.A., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


An Englishman’s Impressions 


Continued from page 791 


respects, it has harder problems to face than 
we have in Hngland. The cosmopolitanism 
of America seems to have loosened some of 
the old religious sanctions that still retain a 
good deal of their force in England. 
Sunday evening problem, for instance, is 
far more acute in America than it is with us. 
Still when I think of the men whom God has 
given to our churches in America, I am full 
of confidence for the future of Congregation- 
alism in your great land,- It- will, by God’s 


The. 


grace, play as fine a part in these the days 
of America’s prosperity and strength as it 
did in the days of its weak and small begin- 
nings. 

A ROUND OF HOSPITALITY 


One other “impression”? we have carried 
away from America is that of the unbounded 
kindness -of American people. We _ have 
stowed away amongst our American recol- 
lections happy memories of a lunch with the 
members of The Congregationalist’s staff, and 
of a dinner given to us by Dr. Smith of St. 
Paul, at which we had the privilege of meet- 
ing President Northrop, Dr, Barton, Mr. 
MacMillan, Dr. W. J. Dawson and other 
friends: and of a delightful afternoon spent 
with Dr. Emrich and Dr. Bridgman at Har- 
vard, and a_never-to-be-forgotten morning 
spent by us with Dr. Emrich in beautiful 
Lexington and Concord. And Boston was 
not the only place where we received kind- 
ness. Chicago, Brooklyn, New York were all 
just as hospitable. But all these I pass over 
with the bare mention, though we shall often 
gratefully think of them. 


One other happy memory and one only, 


will I refer to, and that is the privilege I 


enjoyed of an hour’s visit to Dr. Bradford 
at Montclair.. I think I can speak of Dr. 
Bradford as an old friend. It must be thir- 
teen or fourteen years ago since my wife and 
I had the privilege of entertaining him at 
our home in Lincoln. I should not have 
felt I had really visited America if I had 
not. seen him. For years to many of us in 
the old country he has been the typical 
American Congregationalist. It was -there- 
fore a great joy when Dr. Boynton, with his 
usual kindness, offered to accompany me to 
Montclair. I go home the more satisfied 
now that I have seen Dr. Bradford’s face 
and clasped his hand once again. 

What can I more say exeept once again 
to thank all the friends who haye made our 
trip such a delight? You have made us all 
resolved to, come back again some day. And 
if in the meantime this visit of ours has 
added one to those numberless silken threads 
of affection amd love that bind America and 
England together, that thought shall be our 
Joy. and reward, ae : 
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with a decided air of . bellig- 


The Judge and 
the Baby 


Often the immigrant par- 
ent gets his first view of an 
American standard of living 
through the juvenile court. 
Before Judge Neelen of the 
Milwaukee juvenile court, I 
saw a huge Croatian iron- 
worker and his wife brought 
into court on complaint of 
neighbors. Hardly one of 
these women spoke English. 
All wore shawls over their 
heads in lieu of hats. In- 
completely Americanized 
themselves, they had been in 
this country long enough to 
know the juvenile court as 
an institution which protects 
children. 

They told a_ harrowing 
tale of cruelty and neglect 
by the Croatian parents 
against a little girl of three. 
Both parents drank, they de- 
clared, and the woman gad- 
ded around the neighborhood 
all day, leaving the child 
locked up in their two mis- 
erable rooms, without any- 
thing to eat. 

Judge Neelen is a _ big 
man, with a big brain, a big 
heart and a big voice. 

“Yell this man,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘that in this coun- 
try men are not allowed to 
get drunk and neglect their 
duties. Women are not al- 
lowed to beat children, and 
to leaye them alone in the 
house without food. People 
are not allowed to bring up 
their children like pigs. If 
they persist in doing this, 
the state takes their children 
away from them, and places 
them where the father and 
the mother cannot get pos- 
session of them again. ‘Tell 
him that we will do this to 
him. Unless he will take 
hetter care of his child, we 
ure going to take it away 
from him.” es 

The 


ary book, 


enjoy it. 


cover. 


~Croatian _ listened 
erancy. The whole proceed- 
ing seemed to anger him in- 
tensely. 

“Tell the mister,’ he re- 
plied, with a proud sweep of 
his arm, “that I do not wish 
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to give my child away.” 
“Tell the man,” roared Judge Neelen, his 
big fist striking the table, “that it is not a 
question of giving his child away. It’s a 
matter of our taking it away unless he is 
willing to treat it decently.” 
This- was explained-to the Croatian, who 


“by this time was beginning to lose his as- 


surance and to look a little frightened. 
From his lips came an almost animal-like 


Go eR y. 


“Tell the mister,’ he entreated, “that I 
love my child better than my life.” 
“Good!” cried the judge, turning a stern 


look on the now cowering man. “If you 


-love your child and want to keep her in your 


home, you have got to make it a decent 
home—an American home. In the first 
place, you have got to move out of that house 
and get yourself at least three rooms. You 
ean afford it. Then you have got to buy 
furniture to put in your rooms.... 

“And your wife must keep the place clean, 
scrub it, and wash the windows at least once 


a week. She must sweep every day, oftener 
than once a day if anything gets on the 
floor. She must wash and iron; bathe the 
baby every day and feed her, too. 
week the probation lady is going to call on 
you, and if she says that either of you drink, 
or if the house isn’t clean, or if the baby is 
neglected, we are going to bring you in here 
again, and we are going to take your child 
away from you. Now you may go.” 

The man and his wife, the man at least 
completely enlightened, left the courtroom 
promising volubly—Hampton’s Magazine. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, Noy. 18 


Mrs. E. H. Bigelow of Framingham pre- 
sided. The topic for the morning was The 
Constraining Love of Christ, suggested by 
Dr. Jefferson in the final address of the 
Brooklyn meeting. 


Once @ 


Mrs. Capron contrasted the setting out of 
missionaries in these days for their fields, 
with all the personal preparation, the week 
of conferences with Board officers, farewell 
meetings and commissions, with the circum- 
stances under which she and Mr. Capron 
started for Madura in 1856. They had no 
farewell meetings, no special advice so far 
as she can remember. They set sail from 
Boston in an ice ship, having a voyage of a 
hundred days to Madras. In the retrospect 
it seems to her that they had no special 
preparation, little knowledge of what was 
before them, but with strong faith in Christ 
as their leader. Surely he never failed them. 

Miss Lamson referred to Mrs. Edwards, 
the earliest missionary of the Woman’s 
Board, still working in Zululand. She di- 
rects the girls in their gardening, has a cer- 
tain superintendence of laundry work, and 
has recently taken a Chautauqua Corre- 
spondence Course in nursing, passing on the 
knowledge thus gained to many of her girls. 
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Chicago Garment Makers’ Strike | 


An Opportunity for Christian Mediation 


“There are few opportunities in a lifetime 
to have a part in epoch-making events. I 
urge you, young-men and women, to get into 
the thick of the struggle which these garment 
makers are waging against intolerable con- 
ditions.” With these words Mr. A. A. Bisno 
closed an illuminative address before the class 
in sociology in the School of Civics and 
Philanthropy upon the cause and cure of 
the strike which has involved something like 
40,000 workers. 

Mr. Harry Hart of the firm of Hart, 
Shaffner & Marx has met the overtures of 
the Citizens’ Committee of twenty-three with 
Rabbi Hirsch as chairman, with refusal to 
consider grievances. “We are doing the 
best we can for our people, we can do no 
more,” is the attitude of this firm which 
controls forty-nine shops. Dr. Hirsch indi- 
eated his earlier sympathy with manufac- 
turers in attributing the strike in general to 
“a wave of emotionalism,” adding that Jew- 
ish women are particularly susceptible to 
such psychological disturbances. A promi- 
ment social worker who began the study of 
the situation with the preconception that the 
strike was fomented from the outside—and 
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and young ministers. It is one 
of the simplest, sanest, most 
comprehensive and Christian 
deliverances in popular form 
which has fallen under my 
eye.” 


T. Y. CROWELL @ CO. 
* New York 


not the outcome of experience of serious 
grievance—came to quite an opposite con- 
clusion when she learned the inside facts. 
Her change of mind is indicative of a trend 
in public opinion, as the truth becomes 
known. 

The Citizens’ Committee reports: ‘‘We are 
unable ourselves to find any evidence that 
the strike was due to organized labor. It 
seems to us to have been quite spontaneous.” 
Emotionalism, rather than definite plan and 
purpose, marks the whole movement, but 
there is a reason for the sudden and violent 
outbreak of pent-up feeling. 

Dealing with the workers was purely indi- 
vidualistic. The dissatisned had to plead 
their cases, each for himself. Individual de- 
mand sometimes secured, on the testimony of 
the strikers, a fifty per cent. raise in wages, 
but more frequently summary dismissal. ‘I 
struck,” said a young Russian Jewess, ‘‘be- 
cause five discharges had convinced me that 
I could not fight the firms alone.” Clara 


Massilloti, an Italian girl of charming man- | 


ner and exceptional foree of character, told 
a crowded meeting at the headquarters of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 18, how, as forewoman, she 
had unwillingly been made a party to gross 
injustice until with eighty girls she walked 
out two weeks ago saying, “We will be 
slaves no more.” With no opportunity for 
concert of action in carrying grievances to 
employers through an authorized committee, 
it was inevitable that long suppressed re- 
sentment should finally have broken out in 
a voleano. 


COLLECTIVISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM 


“Some form of representation of the op- 
eratives which will mediate between the 


worker and the employer seems to be neces- } 


sary, in order that the point of view and the 
conditions of the operatives may be recog- 
nized in the matter of shop discipline; and 
especially in order that minute grievances 
may find a natural expression, instead of 
being piled up to give rise to widespread in- 
dustrial and social disturbances such as we 
have witnessed during the past ten days.” 
This is the suggestion of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, in the interest alike of employers and 
employees. But the organization of their 
employees is the one thing which firms like 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx are determined to 
oppose to the bitter end. “I have no use for 
labor unions,” said Mr. Hart to the com- 
mittee. “We deal with our operatives like 
human beings.” 

The present struggle, therefore, is not so 
much over specific abuses as concerning the 
right of the garment workers to deal in a 
collective way with their employers. In 
many factories some of the most revolting 
of the old sweat-shop abuses have been rem- 
edied. In particular, the shops of Hart, 
Shaffner & Marx are generally clean, well 
lighted and sanitary. But this reform 
gained, the system still deserves criticism. 
It aims at the largest output of high-class 
goods with small consideration for the good 
of the human factor in their production. 

Reforms stop at the point of selfish com- 
mercial interest, so little enlightened that 
the complete subjection of the employed to 
the will of the employer is deemed essential 
to profitable production. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY 


The issue is one in which the sympathy 
of the American public is not easily enlisted. 


Oe re ee 


CATARRH is an excessive secretion, accompanied with 
chronic inflammation, from the mucous membrane. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous membrane 
‘through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarrh, 
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NELSONS 
BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 
KING JAMES VERSION 
Edited and revised, 1611. 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION. 

Edited and revised by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have the most compiete line of 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply a 
Bible. or Testament to suit any one, 
young or old. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 
cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 years. 
383K Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE CELEBRATED 


Ridgewood Woolen and 
- Worsted Cloths 


for Men's 
Women's and 
a, Children’s 
Wear 
Broadcloths, Suit- 
ings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, 
Raincloths, Waist- 
ings, Dress Goods, 


etc., etc. 
We can prove to you the advantage of buying 


Direct from the Mill — 


any of the above cloths. Samples show latest 
weaves, exclusive styles, our superior quality, and 
our mill prices show the 


Large Saving to You 


We have thousands of satisfied customers, be- 
cause we give * best value” andsave you all inter- 
mediate profits. Customers often save enough to 
pay dressmaker’s bills. Prompt shipment of all 
orders and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write now for free samples, stating poument 
planned and color preferred. Price 64¢ to $3.50 
per yard, 54 inches wide. And every yard a bar- 

ain. Write us tuday. We’ll send Samples and 
owest Mill Prices. We can also saye you money 
on High Grade Wash Goods and Linings. 


THE RIDCEWOOD MILLS 
Dept. | Holyoke, Mass. 


| PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


= The ‘World’s Greatest Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1911 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET; D.D. 
and PROF. AMOS R. WELLS, A.M. 


37th ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next ‘to the Bible, the teacher’s best friend 
Cloth, price, $1.25; postpaid 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 


Close of the Fiscal Year 


of the 


Board of Relief 


The fiscal year of the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief closes No- 
vember 30. 

All treasurers of churches and mis- 
) sionary organizations holding funds for 
this Board are requested to remit the 
same before the close of the month. 

Have you or your church made an 
offering this year for the old ministers? 

Funds are urgently needed. 


Bb. H. FANCHER, Treas., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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- The help to the-strikers has largely come 


hitherto , either from the labor unions or 

« from the poor people who feel that the right 
to organize is something to suffer for. The 

ewell-to-do people, who are ready to give 

_Javishly to various charities, look coldly on 

‘a struggle for unionism. The man who is 
comfortable in what he considers an indi- 

-vidual struggle for maintenance has scant 
power of sympathy with those who have 
learned, like the young Jewess already men- 
tioned, “f{ can never fight the firms alone.” 

_ Up to this writing, the mediatorship of 
the Citizens’ Committee has availed nothing. 
Capital organized in an association of whole- 
sale clothiers solidly resists the attempt of 
labor to act through representative organiza- 
tion. The program of the manufacturers—‘“‘to 
starve the garment makers into submission” 
—would be likely to succeed except for help 
to the strikers from organized labor outside 
the city. Upon this the strikers rely to 
carry a campaign of agitation and education 
until the intelligent sympathy of the Chi- 
cago public is enlisted. 

' The third party to the strike is not in- 
volved in a way that appeals to immediate 
interest, as in the coal strike some years 
ago. In early December the public is not 
worrying about the next summer’s clothes. 
The only possible appeal is to the conscience 
and the American sense of fair play. But 
the public conscience in the United States 
is belated on social questions. It has been 
willing to protect enormously everything 
which goes into the making of a garment 
except the garment maker. The open shop 
means practically the competition of the 
American workman with the pauper labor 
of Europe imported into Chicago in such 
numbers that the whole industry is pauper- 
ized, at least, in the rank and file of em- 
ployees. No one ean’ see a procession of 
these striking garment makers without feel- 
ing that something is radically wrong in the 
working of our protective tariff system. No 
possible revision will reach the root of the 
trouble unless, as in New Zealand, the gov- 
ernment assumes responsibility for sccing to 
it that a fair proportion of the tarif subsidy 
goes into wages of the employed. 


ENLISTING THE CHURCHES 


Last Sunday the strikers voted to appeal 
to the churches for aid and sympathy, and 
a committee, with Rev. James Mullenbach, a 
Congregational minister now associated with 
the United Charities, has the matter in 
charge. When, on Monday morning, the ex- 
pected appeal was being discussed in a com- 
pany of ministers of different denominations, 
a leading. clergyman said: “I do not see how 
we can take sides. The question will be 
too divisive in this time of evangelistic in- 
terest.” But Dr. Chapman has bravely de- 
termined, it is reported, no longer to evade 
the issue. He announced on Noy. 15 his 
willingness to attempt mediation. 

The first evidence which has come to me 
of a feeling that it is the paramount duty 
of the Chicago churches to take mediatorial 
part in the struggle for social justice was 
in a prayer by Prof. Graham Taylor at the 
Sunday Evening Club’s service in Orchestra 
Hall, Nov. 138. The prayer has been an- 
swered in Dr. Chapman’s promise to speak 
- for the churches of the city after first-hand 
investigation of the facts. The promise is 
significant. Of its performance and conse- 
quent effect I will speak next week in con- 
nection with an account of the Chapman 
meetings. These two simultaneous move- 
ments, the garment makers’ strike and the 
evangelistic campaign, have now established 
a point of contact, and the outcome is a 
matter of extraordinary interest. 


INDIGESTION, all its accompanying disc mforts, 
tabiets. 40 relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coated 
ets. 10c. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


21) 


After hearing both sides of the garment 
workers’ strike today, the Ministers’ Meeting 
appointed Rey. Messrs. Gordon, McElveen, 
Marston, Taylor and Chandler to enlist the 
Chureh Federation Council in attempting 
mediation on the kasis of the preferential 
shop. Practical sympathy with strikers was 
expressed by generous donations of money. 

Je Hee: 


(By telegraph, Nov. 


The difference, then, of a good and a bad 
man does not lie in this, that the one wills 
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that which is good, and the other does not; 
but solely in this, that the one concurs with 
the living, inspiring spirit of God within 
him, and the other resists it, and is, and 
can be only, chargeable with evil because he 
resists it. 

Therefore, whether you consider that 
which is good or bad in a man, they equally 
prove the perpetual indwelling and operation 
of the spirit of God within us, since we can 
only be bad by resisting, as we are good by 
yielding to. the spirit of God; both which 
equally suppose a perpetual operation of ‘the 
spirit of God within us.—William Law, 


he ‘3 HAY TI 
Cruising yea 0stTHONAS 
to the Perera aN 


West Indies 


HREE Grand Cruises have been arranged to the 
W est Indies, Spanish Main, the Panama Canal, 
Nassau, Bermuda, St.Thomas, San Juan, H 


avana, 


etc., on the Magnificent Steamship Moltke (12,500 tons). Cruises of 28 days 
duration each, leaving January 24 and Rebraey 25. Cost, $150 and up. 
Cruise of 16 days duration, leaving on March 28. Cost, $85 and up. 


ORIENT January 28 by the S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), 80 days, $325 and up. 


Finest trip ever planned. Strictly first-class. 


Nile trips by the Hamburg and 


21 by S. S. Bleucher (12,500 tons), 74 days. 


Only opportunity to see South America 


rere Nae Anglo-American Nile Co.'s superb steamers. 
SOUTH AMERICA sasaey : 

Across the Andes, 350 and up. 

Straits of Magellan. right. 


Two 


cave.) AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Write. for Illustrated Bockiets. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Boston Euleselehis Pittsburg 


By the S.S. Cleveland (17,000) tons, from New York, Nov.1,1911, 
and from San Francisco Feb.17,1912,110 days, $650 and up, including 
all necessary expenses. Optional Toursof 17 daysin India, 14 daysin Japan 


Guide and Travel Books on Sale. 


41-45 Broadway, Ne 
Chicago St. Loui 


Peloubet’s 


ugarsis”? Quarterlies 


QFor over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
unexcelled, and have"won the first place for themselves mene Sunday- school 


sepadicals, a 


QOur corps ‘of editors, comprising: REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D, REV. 
A. F..SCHAUFFLER, D.D., MRS. M. G, KENNEDY, and MRS. ANNA L. 


BURN: 
antee their worth. 


; stands at the head. ‘of -Sunday- school writers, and their 1 names guat- 


Teachers” Quarterlies 


@The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious. to present the lessons -in 


‘the most helpful and concise form. 


Home Department Quarterly 


Is particularly arranged and adapted to- interest and benefit those outside of 


the immediate Sunday-school. 


It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 


tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. _ 
Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


W. A. WILDE GOMPANY 


Western Office, 


328. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


812 


Charch and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ArcH»R, JOHN M., Nickerson, Kan., to Strong 


City. Accepts and is at work. 
ARMSTRONG, J. H., Dunlap, Io., to Spring 
Creek and W. Spring Creek, Pa. Accepts 


and is at work. 
BAKER, Water E., Cowansville, Que., to Mor- 
risville, Vt. 


Stop Your Cough with 


HALE’S HONEY 
of Horehound and Tar 


Loosens the phlegm, allays the irritation, arrests 
the tickling, soothes and heals. At druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. | 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


Filled with inspiration, not preaching, for mothers.” | 


—The Advocate of Peace, 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


* In September, 1910, the Preparatory Department was 
separated from the College, the second floor of Dickin- 
son Hall being devoted to its uses, for this year. During 
the year a new building should be provided for the 
department. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 
Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


eountry. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WarNmER L. Carver, Supt., 
{ 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular bas been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
suipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions, 
CHARLES A. SroppARD, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuHprson Huntnr, Secretary. 
Send donations to CiARpNCH C. PINNDO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSDTTS BOARD or MINISTHPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also. bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to Ff. BH. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNrIon of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churehes and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HomMn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K, Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S Frinnp Socripry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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BARKER, RALPH A., Calais, Me., to Bluehill. 
Accepts. 

SATCHELOR, H., Northland College, Ashland, 
Wis., to Bruce. Accepts. 


Burr, CHAs. W., Abington, Ct., to Bolton. Ac- 
cepts. 
CramMrorp,.C. H., formerly Supt. Minnesota 


Anti-Saloon League, to Presb., Port Arthur, 


Texas. Accepts and is at work. 
Davis, D. ‘Wrexsstrer, Cranford, Neb., to Long 
Pine. Accepts. 


Hyans, D. Exuis, recently of Ashland, Wis., to 
Deadwood, S. D. Accepts. 

GANLEY, WmM., Agawam, Mass., to Hopkinton. 

GRANTHAM, Lewis J., Wellston, Okl., to Hills- 
dale. Accepts. 

Hamner, J. GARLAND, Asst. Pastor West Hnd 
Presb., New York City, to First, River Edge, 


Nadi: 
Hat, Epw.. G., Braddock, Pa., to assistant 
pastorate M. H., McKeesport. Accepts. 


Lees, JOHN W., Marshfield Hills, 
W. Stewartstown, N. H. 
work. 

Npwton, Harry J., formerly supply at Mill- 
bridge, Me., last year taking graduate M. A. 
course at Yale, to Bradford, Vt. Accepts. 

Rocrrs, Rosr. W., Petaluma, Cal., to Plym- 
outh, San Francisco. 

ScHwasB, Euias F., Prospect Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., to Kingfisher, Okl. Accepts and is at 
work. 

StrurHprs, Atrrep L., Alfred, Me., to Town- 


Mass., to 
Accepts and is at 


send, Mass. Accepts. 
VauTHinr, Lron P. F., Halifax, Mass., to 
French, Fall River, Mass. Accepts. 


Watprs, WAynrn L., Harvard Divinity School, 
to Canton, Mass. Accepts. 

Wyman, A. H., Troy, N. Y., to Little Falls, 
Accepts. 


Resignations 


Coun, JoHN A., Malta, Ill. 

EASTMAN, Lucius R., pastor emeritus Plym- 
outh, Framingham, Mass. 

Hau, Epw. G., Braddock, Pa. 

KitcHeNn, THos. A.; Plain, Bowling Green, O. 

Lees, JoHN W., Marshfield Hills. 

Ownn, Guo. B., First, Lynn, Mass. 

RuycerR, Orro W., Linwood, Neb. 

ROBINSON, DAvip A., Manchester, Okl. 

Scuwas, Huias F., Prospect Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Serpy, A. CLARK, Creede, Col. 

Srerson, Oscar F., Sutton, Mass. 

Tarr, JAs. J. G., Lanesville, Gloucester, Mass. 


Ordinations, Installations and 
Recognitions 


BICKNELL, JOHN, i. Mansfield, Mass., Nov. 15. 
Sermon, Prof. BE. W. Lyman; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. A. Butterfield, A. J. Dyer, 
Edw. Chase, John Reid, W. M. Macnair, A. 
L. McKenzie. 

Cox, Sypnny H., r. Central, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Noy. 22. Sermon, Rev. S. P. Cadman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. BH. W. Rice, C. B. Adams, 
C. H. Richards, E. H. Romig, Nehemiah 
Boynton, Oliver Huckel, E. Heyl Delk. 

Kerrrin, Jos. B., +. Leominster, Mass., Nov. 15. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. A. J. Covell, A. F. 
Newton, C. W. Loomis, Asher Anderson, 
G. A. Tewksbury, G. R. Baker, H. A. Bridg- 
man, Jas. Chalmers, D. B. Scott. 

Surrrers, THOS., 0. Corry, Pa., Nov. 15. Ser- 
mon, Supt. A. E. Ricker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Newman Matthews, J. H. Armstrong. 

Test, EumMper B., 0. Providence, Ill. Sermon, 
Rey. -B. M. Southgate; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. B. Cushing, L. W. Wiltberger, 
N. E. Sinninger, EH. O. Chapel. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Pilgrim Hall, 
Illustrated lecture on 
Present Day Problems in Portuguese East 
Africa. Rey. F. R. Bunker, formerly mis- 
sionary A. B. C. F. M. and consul at Beira. 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
Noy. 28, 10.30 a. M. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOAarD Or COMMISSIONERS For 
FORPIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Oftice in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Tup CONGREGATIONAL HOMD MISSIONARY 
Socrpry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St.. 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougée, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Tup AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.: 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Iran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tub CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in: building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. -Gharles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles: DB. eg Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., Néw, York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 1532dua Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild=:Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. =z Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. €. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocrIETY (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
-istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THp CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House. 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O.. 
President ; Rey. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department. sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churenes, Sunday school and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. . & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and. Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. ~ 

“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOsRD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELAnF”’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 


B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SpaAMAN’s FRiIpND SociEty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. <A 
Congregational society devoted to the materia), 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churehes and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue MassacHusyrrs HomMn MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BW. 
Emrich, D.D.,- Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt. 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THb CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
assutiation, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House, Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Weak Lungs 


Ask your doctor to name the best family 
medicine for coughs, colds; bronchitis, weak 


lungs. Follow his advice. 7: A¥°%, CO; 


Seventy years of experience with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral have given us great 
confidence in it. We strongly recom- 
mend it for coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
weak throats, and weak lungs. It pre- 
vents. It protects. It soothes. It heals. 
Just the help nature needs. 


were taking momentous 


_ president. 


liable to shrink, 
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Another Move for Christian: Unity 


The Council Appointed by the Disciples 


By Rev. Peter Ainslee, D. D. 


[While the Episcopalians in Cincinnati 
action regarding 
Christian Unity, the Disciples of Christ in 
their convention at Topeka were being 
stirred on the same great theme. 
getic young president of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society delivered an address 
“which shook his audience like an earth- 
quake.” It fact, a greater audience de- 
manded a repetition of the speech. The re- 
sult was the organization of a council on 
Christian union of which Dr. Ainslie is 
The Christian Publishing Com- 
pany of St. Louis has offered to issue $10,- 
000 worth of propaganda material, and a 
wealthy layman, Mr. R. A. Long, is said to 


have offered $20,000 towards other expenses. 


Coming at such a time and with such una- 
nimity in its own fellowship the new movye- 
ment is noteworthy. We are pleased to give 
the readers of The Congregationalist Dr. 
Ainslie’s response to our request for the 
Council’s plans. He is, by the way, in 
neighborly relations with our Dr. Huckel of 
Baltimore.—Ep1Tors. | 

The desire for a closer fellowship of all 
believers is confined to no religious body, but 


thousands in all religious bodies sincerely 


desire the union of Christians. Apparently 
in no period of the church has this desire 
been so general as now. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a movement 
originated, chiefly among Presbyterians and 
Baptists, looking for the union of all be- 
lievers by a return to Christ in name, in 
ordinances and in life. Whether those ad- 
vocating it were too radical or those op- 
posing it were too unreasonabie, the facts 
are that those advocating union were forced 
out of their churches against their wishes, 
and the Disciples of Christ became a separ- 
ate body. They did not want to be a sep- 
arate body then, and they do not want to 
be now. 

While the movement has grown in num- 


ders until now there are more than 14,000 


HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to 


make money. 


With the loss of health one’s income is 
if not entirely dwindle 
away. ; 

When a young lady has to make her own 
living, good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,’ writes a Chi- 
cago girl, “dependent on my own efforts for 
my living. I am a clerk, and about two 
years ago through close application to work 
and a boarding-house diet, I became a nery- 
ous invalid, and got so bad off it was al- 
most impossible for me to stay in the office 
a half day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 


trying Grape-Nuts food, which I did, mak- 


ing it a large part of at least two meals a 
day. 

“Today I am free from brain-tire, dyspep- 
sia, and all the ills of an overworked and 
improperly nourished brain and body. ‘To 
Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of my health 
and - ebniny. to retain my position and 


; income.” 


Read “The Road to cule, in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The ener- — 


REV. PETER AINSLIE 
President of new Council on Christian Union 


churches called “Christian” or “Church of 
Christ,” with nearly a million and a half 
members, their first interest has been the 
union of God’s people. At the recent Topeka 
convention, a Council on Christian Union 
was organized and a commission of nine 
members was appointed to execute the pur- 
poses of the council, which proposes the 
following threefold plan: (1) to send out 
literature to all Christians regarding the 
necessity of a united church, emphasizing 
the appropriateness of wearing the New 
Testament names for believers, to the exclu- 
sion of all other names, to practice the ordi- 
nances as they are universally accepted and 
live the life that is controlled by the Holy 
Spirit; (2) to establish a magazine—not as 
a propaganda, but as a clearing house of 
thought on Christian union, where persons 
of all evangelical bodies may courteously 
confer on this one theme without the fear 
of eriticism—to think and let others think ; 
and (3) to cultivate a more cordial fra- 
ternity with all believers by exchanging con- 


_yention greetings, sending fraternal messen- 


gers to annual gatherings of other Christians 
and to show by personal contact that our 
position is an unselfish desire for a united 
brotherhood. 

In connection with this last item, our pur- 
pose is to hold about a dozen conferences 
on Christian union throughout the year and 
to invite members of other Christian bodies 
to equal freedom with ourselves on the com- 
mittee of arrangements, all addresses and 
discussions to be made courteously and in 
the spirit of prayer, and a part of each of 
these conferences to be devoted to a season 
of prayer and heart searching devotion. 
Perhaps nothing more will come out of 
these first conferences other than a larger 
acquaintance among believers and a more 
cordial fellowship towards each other, 
that will be a good deal, and it is a vital 
step towards union, for most Christians are 
closer together than they think. Our differ- 
ences are largely opinions and are trifling 
in comparison with the great issues of un- 
godliness that face us. We do not want to 
so much as approach this subject except in 
the prayer of our common Lord: ‘Holy 
Father, keep them in thy name, which thou 
hast given me,. that they may be one, even 
as we are.” 

Division in the church is not only a scan- 
dal in the eyes of the world and a dishonor 
to the great Head of the Church, but it is 
the greatest hindrance to the making of con- 
verts, both in America and in the pagan 
world. It locks the wheels of our advance. 
We must get together, both for the saving 


but | : 
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of Christianity and the lost world. There 
is no greater issue in_Christendom. It must 


be said of us, as it was said of our ancient 
brethren, “See how those Christians love 
each other.” When that comes to pass, 
nothing can stand in the way of a speedily 
conquered world. 

No one is asked to give up his convictions, 
but all believers are asked to cease making 
a test of fellowship any other than loyalty 
to the person of Jesus, to abandon prejudice 
against each other because of differences 
religious opinions and to seek only for such 
language, when referring to each other, as 
will reveal that beneath our sentences is a 
genuine love for those who love our Lord. 

Christianity is neither dogma nor doc- 
trine. It is a life and our denominational 
names and theologies are keeping that life 
divided. There is not a denominational 
name that fairly represents the denomina- 
tion that wears it, for every one of these 
denominations stands for much more than 
its name means. They are composed of 
Christians who are working for Christ. 
Loyalty to his personality is the one thing 
needful. “If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments’ was the one standard that 
he left for us. “In faith, unity; in opin- 
ions and methods, liberty; in all things, 
charity” is the call of today. The unan- 
swered prayer of Jesus is hovering over the 
divided church and it now remains for the 
divided household to set the time when they 
shaH rise to become one flock, as there is 
one shepherd. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Since the last meeting of the Council, Dr. 
Anderson, its secretary, has been in the field 
almost every week at the invitation of con- 
ferences or local churches. At the recent 
meeting of the Naugatuck Valley Association 
in Connecticut he gave an hour’s address on 
the meaning of the new spirit in Congrega- 
tionalism. Last week he preached the ser- 
mon in connection with the installation of 
Rey. J. B. Kettle at Leominster. For sev- 
eral Sundays now he has been in different 
pulpits seeking to interpret to the average 
congregation the real meaning of the recent 
Council and its bearing upon their own lives. 


yspeplets 


promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
1CAlep POC 0 Cs One Sie 


THE GILCHRIST STORE 


covers more space than ever before. 
It’s a bigger store. To the care= 
ful shopper Gilchrist’s is not only 
bigger in the actual extension of 
floor space, but itis a bigger organ= 
ization from basement to roof. 
With the opening of our new Wash- 
ington Street and Hamilton Place 


Annexes this store became a bigger 


and better store than ever — greater 


in buying power, greater stocks, 
greater selling force and a store 
service that is unexcelled in Boston. 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST Co 


Bosten, Mass. 
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Connecticut Conference 
Pointers 


Votes additional tax for National Council without 
debate 

Important letter received from Bishop Brewster by 
Committee on Church Unity » 

Creates Committee on Civic Problems and discusses 
sharply recommendations of Committee on Sunday 
legislation 

Thirty churches have responded in campaign to in- 
crease salaries of the pastors 


The representatives of the Connecticut 
churches journeyed this year to the city of 
Putnam and assembled on Noy. 15-17 in 
Second Church. Wvyen the presence of the 
National Council in New England this fall, 
with close proximity of date, lessened but 
little the good attendance of the conference. 
The ministers and delegates found them- 
selves for the forty-fourth annual meeting in 
a goodly city of 8,000 among the beautiful 
hills of Northeastern Connecticut, a manu- 
facturing center of cotton, woolen and silk 
materials. They met in a church well 
equipped for all phases of modern religious 
work, with its gymnasium, classrooms and 
other accommodations. They were heartily 
welcomed by Rey. Frank D. Sargent, influ- 
ential minister of the Putnam church and 
religious leader of the city for more than 
two decades.. The hospitality of the folks 
in the church and in their homes was of the 
spirit’ of entertaining strangers as though 
they might be angels. 

The spirit of the conference was emi- 
nently progressive. The survey of present 
accomplishments gave way to the growing 
demands throughout the state-wide field for 
a more varied and intensive work. The im- 
pression of the whole conference was that 
of girding for the demands of the present 
and for laying foundations for the future as 
the truest way of conserving the spirit and 
achievements of the. past. Sermon, ad- 
dresses and business transactions all bore 
evidence of life quickened for tasks lying at 
hand from border to border of the state. 


THE BUSINESS 


Without debate and with no criticism the 
conference voted the additional tax of one 
cent per member asked for by the National 
Council. Committees on pastoral service, 
co-operation and on missionary work were 
continued. Judge Alfred Coit remains 
chairman of the latter and will direct the 
apportionment work of the state as formerly. 
Dr. Newman Smyth reported the splendid 
work of the committee on church unity. Of 


The Effect 
Scott’s Emulsion 


on thin, pale children is 


almost magical. 
It makes them plump, 
rosy, and active. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


contains no drug, no alco- 
hol, nothing but the purest 
and best ingredients to 
make blood, bone and 


solid flesh. 
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this committee Governor-elect Baldwin is a 
valued member. A pleasing letter was read 
from Bishop Brewster covering the question 
of unity from the point of view of compre- 
hension rather than uniformity through a 
series of compromises. Dr. Smyth spoke 
feelingly to the younger men of his hopeful 
vision of future unity. In accepting the re- 
port, the tireless work of the chairman was 
recognized and Bishop Brewster’s letter an- 
swered by a hearty resolution of approval. 
The adoption of the report on church unity 
carried with it the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of strengthening churches in commu- 
nities not overchurched, of digressive work 
in new fields, of federating with other de- 
nominations in overchurched fields and of 
yoking adjacent churches where possible. 
The principle of mutual achievement in 
practical ways among the denominations 
was furthered by the adoption of the report 
on State Federation. 

Other business included a recommenda- 
tion to the churches approving the observ- 
ance of Dec. 18 as Immigrant Sunday, a 
day fitted to the remembrance of December 
as the month in which BPlihu Burritt, “the 
Apostle of International Brotherhood,” was 
born one hundred years ago. The Sunday 
school and matters of religious education 
were voted places on the program of the 
next conference. A _ state committee on 
civic problems was created, 


THE CONFERENCE AND SUNDAY 
LEGISLATION 


The report of the Committee on Sunday 
Observanee and Moral Legislation caused 
the greatest stir of the conference, and nec- 
essitated the omission from the program of 
Dr. Phillips’s address on The Relation of 


the Church to Civic Problems. A compro- 
mise of diverging opinions was finally 
reached in the adoption of a resolution 


which did not oppose the enactment of a 
law allowing amateur Sunday sports, but 
which did not approve such a law with any 
heartiness. The resolution drew tight lines 
on the tendency to commercialize the Sab- 
bath and in a resolution from the Industrial 
Committee reaffirmed its position by insist- 
ing on the “release from employment one 
day in seven” of all who work. Further 
moral legislation of a state farm for drunk- 
ards, the limitation of saloons of one to 
1,000 people and of the principles of the 
Miller-Curtis bill now before Congress was 
approved. 

The General Conference always has a 
layman for its moderator. This year it was 
Judge Alfred Coit of New London, president 
of the National Congregational Brotherhood. 
In the election of officers and committees 
the principle of equality in numbers of lay- 
men and ministers was observed. An enthu- 
siastic Brotherhood luncheon had place on 
the program and a state Brotherhood was 
organized. 

THE PROGRAM 


The first morning of the conference was 


| given as usual to the Missionary Society of 


Connecticut. Prof. David N. Camp, over 
ninety years of age, but with his natural 
strength still unabated, for thirty-five years 
a director of the society and for ten years 
its president, presided. A splendid feature 


| of the year’s survey was the reported num- 


ber of country churches whose ministers’ 
salaries had been raised. The Vermont 
plan, adopted at Rockville two years ago, in 
the hands of Superintendent Soule has 
proved effective. Missionary churches have 
been found ready to raise as much additional 
as the society would give. Self-supporting 
churches with small salaries have been stim- 
ulated so that in all the aided and unaided 
churehes to the number of thirty have made 
favorable advance. The work of meeting 
state needs for ministerial relief through the 


income from. state funds, gifts from the 


~ Could Hardly Hear 


Senses of Taste and Smell were Also 
Creatly Impaired. _ 

“T was afflicted with catarrh,” writes 
Eugene Forbes, Lebanon, Kan. “I took sey- 
eral different medicines, giving each a fair 
trial, but grew worse until I could hardly 
hear, taste or smell. I was about to give 
up in despair, but concluded to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. After taking three bottles of 
this medicine I was cured, and have not had 
any return of the disease.” ° 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects radical and 
permanent cures of catarrh. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. : 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


A Wome for those needing rest and treatment is 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Nervous 
disorders a specialty. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted candidates for the Congregational Church. 
Address Box 28, Newcastle, N. H. 3 


Tourists at the Hotel “The Palms,’ West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New England folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 

SS SSIS oe 

McClure’s and Delineator both one year for 
1.90, can save you money on your magazine wants. 
Catalogue free. Driscoll, Magazine Man, Mendon, Mass. 


Wanted, position by experienced young lady as nurse 
or companion to nervous or elderly lady. Address L. B. 
S.,105 Hungerford Street, Hartford, Ct. 


Wanted, An earnest Christian woman to work in 
connection with a mission in Boston, Address M. D. E., 
care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


For Kent in OV asminetons two or three pleasant 
rooms, conveniently located near cars, churches, stores, 
ete. With board for two in aroom $55 a month. Apply, 
Ellen B. Foster, 14.2 Girard Street, N. W. 


Wanted position By, Protestant young lady as com- 
panion to lady or children. Music and plain shy 
References exchanged. Address 8. V. T., 47, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Mental Healing. A brief study of its History, Phi- 
losophy and Practical Use, by Rey. Edwin S. me ea 
Ph.D.” “It seems to me very well done aud exceedin: MA 
interesting.’—Rev. Elwood Worcester, D.D. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, Mass. Price 25c. 


Pastor’s Assistant. German pastor’s daughter, 
Oberlin College graduate and registered nurse, musical, 
experienced in teaching and secretarial work desires 
position as Pastor’s Assistant. Address F. M., care The 
Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Pastor Wanted. The Stanwich Congregational 
church is looking for a pastor. Located north part town 
of Greenwich. 7 miles from railroad. Parsonage mod- 
ern improvements. Address William Thomson, Green- 
wich, Ct. R. D. 26 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank EK. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


INSTANT RELIEF TO CLERGYMAN.—Word 
comes that a clergyman in Central Massachu- 
setts, who has been troubled with a distressed 
stomach for years, has derived, according to 
his own statement, 
peplets.”” 

These sugar-coated tablets contain the diges- 
tive principle of the gastric juice. They help 
weak, tired stomachs and other digestive or- 
gans to do their work, but do not get these 
organs into the way of depending on them. 

Try Dyspeplets. Get a box today. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


What Life Means 
to Me 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 
The latest message from the 


Apostle of the Labrador. 


An answer to the riddle of ex- 
istence frankly and freely given. 
The author sums up his personal 


definition of life thus: 
“That is what life means to me 

—a place where a Father above 

deals differently with _ iberen’ 
children, but with all in love; a place where true joys do no 
hang on material pegs, and where all the time the fact that God 
our Father is on his throne lines every cloud with gold. ? 

Nustrated with an especially interesting portrait. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS NET 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 14 Beacon Street, Bosten 


“instant relief from Dys- - 
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churches and the plan of co-operation with 
the national society, was presented by Rev. 
J. H. Selden of Greenwich. It was made 
clear that the criticised list of questions 
sent to beneficiaries was substantially the 
same as used throughout the country. In 
terms of rich humanity, a New Haven lay- 
man, Mr. A. B. Lincoln, interpreted The 
Approach to the Foreigner. 

An afternoon was spent profitably under 
the direction of Rev. C. S. Macfarland of 
South Norwalk upon the Industrial question. 
Mr. Henry Stirling of Medford, Mass., 
spoke upon Labor and the Church. Mr. B. 
Ei. Harrison, secretary of the Massachusetts 
_ Industrial Committee, was present with an 
exhibit of literature and took part in the 
hearty discussion. The resolutions adopted 
covered numerous practical features of 
Christian’ co-operation. 

Preceding the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the sermon upon The Church, by 
Rey. H. A. Jump of South Church, New 
Britain, touched the conscience to the quick 
and furnished a needed stimulant for the 
earnest and larger service of the chureh in 
saving men of all conditions of life and 
clime. President Burton of Smith College 
presented The Real Issue in the many and 
conflicting present-day claims for one’s time 
and interest as that which determines right 
and wrong. 


WINDHAM COUNTY CHURCHES 


Superintendent Soule closed the second 
evening by an entertaining use of the stere- 
opticon. He showed the churches of Wind- 
ham County with their ancient and modern 
forms of structure and told of their rich 
personal associations. A visit the last 
morning to Putnam Heights, three miles 
away, concluded the program. Here in old 
First Church Historical Reminiscences were 
given by Miss Ellen Larned of Thompson 
and Prof. D. N. Camp told the life account 
of United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William T. Harris, “Putnam’s Great 
Educator.” 


Hartford, Ct. Rounpy. 


Bishop Brewster to Con- 


necticut Congregationalists 


A Letter Read at the State Conference, 


We print herewith a noteworthy letter 
bearing upon Christian unity. ‘The writer, 
Rey. Chauncey B. Brewster, is bishop of the 
Wpiscopal churches of Connecticut : 


The ills of division, practically, in redupli- 
cation and competition, for example, in our 
small towns, are manifest and deplorable. We 
surely have, all of us, enough to do without 
attempting intrusion and invasion for proselyt- 
ing purposes. My own voice and _ influence 
have always been straight against proselyting 
or disturbing others in their faith or ecclesias- 
tical relations. Of course for our own people, 
wherever they may be, we have a certain re- 
sponsibility. There is, so far as I know, no 
disposition on the part of our clergy to go into 
‘small communities already ministered to, un- 
less there happen to be there some of our peo- 
ple, who often themselves desire and demand 
the services of their own Church even if only 
occasionally. 

-My- own desire for unity, however, has 
‘deeper ground than any mere economic condi- 
tions. Patent is the economic waste of money 
and force consequeht upon our divisions. But 
worse and more deplorable I deem the waste 
and loss of what should be the spiritual power 

of the love, joy and peace of that fellowship 
and oneness for which our Lord prayed. 

It is what they think to be his ideal of unity 
that many in the Episcopal Church feel it their 
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duty to stand for. Explicitly has been dis- 
claimed the idea of seeking to absorb other 
Communions, but rather to co-operate “with 
them on the basis of a common faith and 
order,” that they and we may be merged in 
that great Church of the future which shall be 
larger and nobler far than any particular 
Church of today. 

This large desire for unity was the dominant 
note of the recent General Convention, ex- 
pressed in much humility ‘‘with loyalty to the 
truth as we see it and with respect for the 
convictions of those who differ from us.” 

Entirely consistent I believe with loyalty to 
one’s own Communion is the vision of a horizon 
enlarged beyond its confines to look upon breth- 
ren of other names. Such wider vision will 
lead Christian men to value opportunities for 
conference regarding each otner’s position and 
prayer together. We can have common prayer 
before we can think common thoughts about 
some things. : 

The first step to unity, I believe, is to enter 
upon this stage of mutual conference. I do 
not see how this method of conference can re- 
sult in anything but good. 

We, in our Church, value highly what we 
may call the historic basis of unity and the 
historic method of approach. This involves 
the obligation to welcome the most thorough 
and searching historic investigation. Whatever 
modification of claims such scholarly research 
may show to be demanded by truth we will, I 
believe, loyally accept. 

It is not yet, I fear, the time for programs 
and definite articles of agreement. What we 
have to do now, in my opinion, is to cherish 
opportunites of closer approach to each other 
in mutual conference and prayer together; 
above all to keep before us and hold up before 
others the ideal of that unity for which our 
Lord prayed. 

That unity is, I think, far from realized by 
any method of federation merely. It is, on the 
other hand, a unity quite other than uniform- 
ity. It is a unity not of compromise for the 
sake of peace, but of comprehension for the 
sake of truth, a unity that shall demand no 
compromise of any conviction of truth, but 
comprehend all the truths held by different 
parts of Christendom, and welcome all the 
varying lights upon truth from different and 
perhaps opposite points of view. It is a unity, 
indeed, based upon that wholeness of truth 
wherein contraries may not contradict nor 
opposites oppose, being lifted into that larger 
synthesis that transcends denials and includes 
each and every particular affirmation of the 
manifold and many-sided truth of God. For 
such unity let us pray, in the Spirit who, ac- 
cording to the Lord’s promise, shall guide his 
people into all the truth. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER. 


THE CONFERENCE'S REPLY 


The Conference voted to send this re- 
sponse to Bishop Brewster’s letter: 


The General Conference of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut have heard with 
heartfelt satisfaction the letter received from 
you by our Committee on Church Unity, and 
we would express to you our sincere apprecia- 
tion of its spirit and purpose, our faith in the 
inspiring ideal of unity which your words lift 
up. before us all, our earnest desire to do our 
part in such conferences as you commend, and 
in all ways that may become practicable to co- 
operate for the fuller and more visible realiza- 
tion of our common hope of the unity of the 
Church, humbly. praying with you that the 
Spirit of the Lord may guide his people into 
all truth. } 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


For COLDS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Gargled in the throat or sprayed into the nostrils it will 
soothe and heal the irritated membrane. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH 


A Pleasant, Simple, But Safe and Effectual 
Cure For It. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing, headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if.the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate 
the delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and healthy digestion is 
the one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet, composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and fruit acids. 
These tablets can now be found at all drug 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, and not being a patent medicine can 
be used with perfect safety and assurance 
that healthy appetite and thorough digestion 
will follow their regular use after meals. 

Mr. R. S. Workman, Chicago, Ill., writes: 
“Catarrh is a local condition resulting from 
a neglected cold in the head, whereby the 
lining membrane of the nose becomes in- 
flamed and the poisonous discharge there- 
from passing backward into the throat 
reaches the stomach, thus producing catarrh 
of the stomach. Medical authorities pre- 
scribed for me for three years for catarrh of 
stomach without cure, but today I am the 
happiest of men after using only one box of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I cannot find 
appropriate words to express my good feel- 
ing. I have found flesh, appetite and sound 
rest from their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and most 
convenient remedy for any form of indiges- 
tion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour 
stomach, heartburn and bloating after meals. 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWEI) 
IN THIS PAPER CAN BE OBTAINED AT 
EITHER OF THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK- 
STORES, 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
OR 175 WABASH AVENUB, CHICAGO. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St, 


London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & COee 
9® Beekman St., N. Yo 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Call of the New Era 


By W. Morr, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


Makes clear the duty of the Church to enter wide open doors 
and carry the Gospel to the non-Christian world. The Twentieth 
Century is here with all its fullness of promise. Moreover, it is a 
question of now or never. The Church’s duty is pursued to the 
irresistible conclusion—the obedience of every. Christian to the 
Lord's command and the Heavenly vision. 


The Master Preacher 


By A. R. Bonn, D.D. 8vo, 320 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


A masterpiece as to the preaching of Jesus, emphasizing fea- 
tures, not duly appreciated, of His Preparation, Audiences, Themes, 
Rhetorical Forms, Parables, Miracles, Personal Delivery, Simplicity 
and Originality with Dramatic Power, His Authoritativeness and, 
above all, His Messianic Consciousness as the source of His. power. 


The House of Chimham 


By Epaar W. Work, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 50 cents net. Pop- 
ular edition, 85 cents net. 


JAMES R. Day, Chancellor Syracuse University, New York: “I 
have read ‘The House of Chimham’ with increasing and rapt atten- 
tion from the first page to the last. It is a wonderful little book 
eng Wakes the coming ef Christ so realistic that it must do great 
good.” 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil 
by Horse, Canoe and Float 


By W. A. Cook. 8vo, 493 pages, many fine illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


“We have gone into the depths of this book as one might blaze 
his. way into a tropical forest, surprised and delighted at ever 
step. One cannot skim its pages. The book must be gone throug 
with. It is magnetic, alluring, and you cannot stop or let go. It 
shows up “the marvelous country with its mighty Niagaras, its 
rivers floored with water lilies each six feet broad. It tells of the 
wild life in forest and river, lagoon and jungle, in mountain and 
broad savanna. Nothing seems to have escaped the eyes of the 
author. And then the wonderful story of the people, their idols, 
their fetish worship, the nude savages and the jungle churches. 
The book is packed with good things. It is one of the great books 
of the year, a book one can read, and read, d then sit down and 


read again. There is no weariness in it.’”—United Presbytertan. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Offers an escape into Spring for those who 
dread a New England Winter. Enjoy with 
us the IDEAL SEASON. 


32 days under the radiant skies of Hgypt, 
including 20 days on the Nile. A month 
out ofdoors on the high places of the 
Holy Land, Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus in lilac time. With the 
roses in Athens. 


Against this background of perpetual Spring 
project the Past with its monuments of 
wonder and its momentous history, and you 


have a 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


(@ Mr. Batvey interprets these great civiliza- 


tions to our patrons for the sixth time. 


Sailing Jan. 25, SS. Celtic, 21,000 tons. 
Sailing Feb, 18, SS. Carmania, 20,000 tons. 
Bible Lovers Pilgrimage sailing April 19. 


Send for full literature. : 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
103 Congregational House 


ESTEY 
REED ORGAN 


Style G 


Has 


Specially Constructed windchests 
Estey Philharmonic reeds 

Estey quality throughout 

_The Estey Guarantee 


Result 


The nearest approach to pipe organ 


volume and tone ever attained in a 
reed organ 


BD 


New illustrated catalogue and prices mailed 
to those interested 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, - - 


Factories, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Sales Department for New England States, 120 Boylston St., Boston 


BOSTON 


Branches: | cuiciGe 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 


Boston, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The selection includes a wide variety of books for all ages. 


The Digressions of V 


By ELIHU VEDDER 


This unique autobiography is a mine of good reading and artistic 
pleasure. It is one of the most entertaining of books, and is 
lavishly illustrated from hundreds of reproductions of Mr. Vedder’s 
paintings and sketches. $6.00 net. Postage 30 cents. 


Among Friends 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


The unusual viewpoint is the charm of these bs Bg so essays 
on such topics as “The Hundred Worst Books,” “The Merry Devil 
of Education,” ‘“‘In Praise of Politicians,” etc. They are as witty 
and bright as “The Gentle Reader.” $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Emerson’s Journals 


Edited by E. W. EMERSON and W. E. FORBES 


These two volumes cover five important and critical years in 
Emerson’s life, including his voyage to the Mediterranean, his stay 
in Italy, Paris and Hngland, his settling in Concord and his mar- 
riage with Miss Jackson. Vols. III and IV. Illustrated. Hach, 
$1.75 net. Postage 18 cents. 


In the Footprints of Heine 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


_ A mingling of life, of wayside adventure and 
gives a flavor to this walking trip through the 
recalls Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey.” 


The Corsican (Napoleon’s Diary) 


The story of Napoleon’s life told by himself, and covering his 
whole career from birth to: death, now published for the first time. 
In its revealing quality it is comparable to the Confessions of 
St. Augustine and Rousseau, the Diary of Pepys, the Autobiography 
of Franklin. $1.75 net. Postage 17 cents. 


Japanese Letters of Hearn 


Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND 


These letters, the most revealing and interesting Lafcadio Hearn 
ever wrote, give his frankest views of Japan, and are the final ex- 
pression of his own temperament and views of life. Jllustrated. 


oetic inspiration 
arz forest which 
With 10 full-page 


$3.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


Essays and Travel 


Our House and the People 
In It 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 

Intimate, kindly descriptions of artistic 
life in London, with poignant, humorous 
“cross sections” of the household’s_ love 
affairs, by the author of the “Life of 
Whistler.” $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


In the Catskills 


Bry JOHN BURROUGHS 
Hight of the author’s most delightful 
essays relating to the forests and fields of 
the Catskills. The book is charmingly illus- 
trated from photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
$1.50 net. Postage 1 cents. 


The Essence of Religion 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE 
Deals in a stimulating way with Right- 
eousness as the Hssence of Religion, the 
true relation of Salvation and Belief, the 
Law of Successful Living, etc. 
$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


The Qualities of Men 
By JOSEPH JASTROW 
A study written in an entertaining way 
of the character, temperament, efficiency, 
stupidity and general social relations of men. 
$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


The Spirit of Democracy 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A searching and inspiring discussion of 
democracy. Dr. Abbott’s wide knowledge of 
economic conditions and vigorous tdealism 
have never been found more notable. 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


For Older Readers 
The Old Testament Narrative 


In the classic English version, separated 
out, set in its correct sequence, and edited 
By ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 
Tilustrated. 


$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


“At Sunset 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 
A collection of Mrs. Howe’s later poems 
upon which she was engaged at the time of 
her death. They were written mostly dur- 
ing the last eleven years, many of them for 
notable public occasions. With portrait. 
$1.25 net. Postage 8 cents. 


Old People 


By HARRIET BH. PAINE 
A book of mellow wisdom for readers past 
middle life, on the circumstances and prob- 
lems of old age. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


‘Tales from the Old French 


By ISABHL BUTLER 
Fourteen typical Old French tales which 
represent at its best the art of the Old 
French story-tellers in all of its character- 
istic forms. With decorative title and dis- 
tinctive style. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 


The Christmas Angel 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


“« The 4 
author has Charmingly 
invested illustrated 

the delight- b 
ful story 2a 
with the Reginald 
real Christ- Birch. 
eae 60 cents net. 
ness.”?— Postage 
Philadelphia ” cents. 
Record. 


DS < — 

“Tells how a little toy Christmas angel 
brings joy into the lives of a lonely spinster 
and an unfortunate little girl. The story is 
an absorbing one, full. of tender human 
pathos, but with a happy ending.”—Boston 
Journal. 


The Holiday Rebecca 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


New holiday edition, with frontispiece in 
color by F. C. Yohn and reproductions of 
photographs of the play which has proved 
so successful. $1.50. 


An Old, Old Story Book 
Compiled by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


Old Testament stories that children have 
always enjoyed, in the actual words of the 
Bible but adapted to their minds. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


New Fiction 


illustrations by Frank King Stone. 


$2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


For Young People 


Tales from the Alhambra 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 


The six most absorbing stories of prvingie 
masterpiece, arranged for young readers by 
Josephine Brower, and charmingly illus- 
trated by C. HE. Brock. 

$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Homecomers 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


“A story that will take a place on the 
choice shelf with ‘Little Women.’ ’—New 
York American. 

Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents. 


Crashaw Brothers 
By ARTHUR S. PIER 


“Cannot fail to interest any wholesome- 
minded boy who cares for athletics.’””— 
Portland Press. Illustrated. $1.50.. 


Jeanne d’Arc, The Maid 


of France 
By MARY R. BANGS 


The story of the career of Joan of Arc 
told in a vivid, attractive style that will 
appeal particularly to young people.’ With 
frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


‘Scottie and His Lady 
By MARGARET MORSE 


The story of a collie dog and his mistress, 
introducing a variety of adventure which 
will interest and touch the hearts of read- 
ers of all ages. 


Tilustrated. $1.10 net. Postage 12 cents. 


For Little Children 


The Empty House 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Hight stories dealing with critical mo- 
ments in the lives of typical American men 
and women, told in Mrs. Ward’s character- 


istic style. 
Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


Postage 12 cents. 
John Winterbourne’s Family 


By ALICE BROWN © 
“Miss Brown is at her best in this new 
work.’”’— Ohicago Hvening Post. 
$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents. 


A Man’s Man 
By IAN HAY 
“A good, clean, straightforward bit of 
fiction, with likable people in it.”—Minne- 
apolis Journal. $1.20 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Meddlings of Eve 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 
“Mr. Hopkins is a master of the sort of 
quiet humor which makes the charm of 
these stories.”—Congregationalist. 
$1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin Free upon request 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Bunnikins-Bunnies in 


Europe 

By EDITH B. DAVIDSON 
Further experiences of the Bunnikins- 
Bunnies which proved so popular with little 
tots last year told in a way to please every 
child. Illustrated in color and black and 
white. 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


Star People 

By KATHARINE FAY DEWEY 
Fanciful stories about the stars which all 
young readers will find entertaining. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Farm Book 


Written and illustrated by E. BOYD SMITH 
A_picture-book for children, large and 
small, full of action, strong in drawing, 
beautiful in color. Hntertains the children 
through the best in them. 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


Little Girl Blue 

_ By JOSEPHINE 8. GATES 
This story of how a live doll ‘lived in 
the woods until she learned to say Please,” © 
will tickle every child’s sense of humor. 
Illustrated. 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


85 Fifth Ave. 
2 New York 


MOFFAT, YARD 


_ New Books for Christmas Giving  & company 


MOFFAT, YARD 
| & COMPANY 


b) 


“The Most Distinguished Work in American Biography in Several Seasons’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


BY LAURA STEDMAN ard GEORGE M. GOULD 
Large Svo. Two volumes. 24 illustrations. $7.50 net. By express, $8.00 


‘A posthumous autobiography,’’ is what Colonel William C. Church calls this remarkable work, adding, ‘‘In this book 


Stedman speaks to his friends again.”’ 
Miss Stedman herself, who was her grandfather’s literary assistant for years, calls the book ‘‘an autobiographic biography.” 
This work unquestionably. is the finest piece of American biography in recent years. 


Shakespeare’s England 
BY WILLIAM WINTER 


New, Enlarged, Revised, Definitive Edition. 
Superbly illustrated. $3.00 net. 
By mail, $3.30 


Brittany and the Bretons 


BY GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


Superbly illustrated in color and halftone by the 
author. 74x 10+ inches. $6.00 net. 
By express, $6.40. 


“These volumes about England,’’ wrote Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich of the original edition, ‘‘ are the loveliest 
things that have ever been done.”’ 

“ Here is England in a drop of honey,” wrote George 
William Curtis. 

The new edition is in large partrewritten and brought 
absolutely to date. 


This distinguished travel book is designed to be a 
companion to-the author’s ‘Holland of To-day,’’ last 
autumn’s splendid success. : 

The text is full, authoritative and absorbingly inter- 
esting, while Mr. Edwards’ many drawings and paint- 
ings are aistinguished and unique. 


RETONS 


Merry Merry 
Christmas | Christmas 


‘ 


Reason and Belief 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Author of “Science and Immortality,” ete., ete. 


Svo. $1.20 net. By mail, $1.37 


The author’s position isthe result of a lifetime of scientific 
study, and its basis is one of fart. The work is not argumenta- 
tive, it is expository. This is a book which will arouse wide- 
spread interest and provoke a great deal of talk. 


“MR.-SNAITH’S MOST WHIMSICAL NOVEL” Freebooters 


The House of Bondage Mrs. Fit 
BY REGINALD rS. Fitz of the Wilderness 
WRIGHT KAUFFMAN BY J. C. SNAITH BY AGNES C. LAUT 


Day Q PX + . yy 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 a atin $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
’ : ee ‘ This is the author’s best novel, far and away his best novel. Mecomerkulnoveior thenorchwestion 
Terrible in its realism.’’ — Portland This novel will fill the country with laughter and buzzing talk. It oda. by the author of “Tords of the 
heads ; is worth while, and your friends will presently tell you so. North.” It is a moving picture of amaz- 
The novel is artistically, cleanly and It is a novel of present-day life in England, and is remarkable for { ing conditions ‘built around a stirring 
beautifully written.”—Hartford Courant. | its wonderful characterization and lively story. story of vivid characterization. 


Are You My Wife ? 
BY MAX MARCIN 
Illustrated. $1.85 net. By mail, $1.47 


The Gift Wife 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 
Iliustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


These two noyels are among the most thrilling 
and most interesting adventure stories published in, 
recent years. 


THE CHRISTIE BOOK FOR 1910 


Songs of Sentiment 


.___ With 12 illustrations in color by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Boxed, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


The famous love songs, old and new. 


The Green Door 


BY MARY E. WILKINS-FREEMAN 


With Colored Illustrations and Decorated 
‘ ST Borders. 75 cents net. By mail, 82 cents 
Pai @ Laat A story for children of all ages, of the most 

ts | fi 


Common Sense ia Politics 
4 BY JOB E. HEDGES 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 


delectable quality and of universal charm. It is 
the kind of child story that becomes celebrated. 
The little door leads into the vigorous life of the 
picturesque olden times in our own country. One 
of the finest child stories ever written. 


“The author has thought seriously, soberly. and * i : i PG 
honestly about many of the aspects of political life t at 
‘in America. We commend the book to our fellow- 
citizens.” — NV. Y. Sun. 


The Five Senses 
BY ANGELA M. KEYES and JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
With five drawings in colors by Miss Smith. $1.00 net. 
By mail, $1.10. 
A striking and highly instructive gift book for children. A fine choice of 
the best readings. 


Dan Beard’s Animal Book 


A Book for the BOY SCOUTS 
$2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 
The new and enlarged edition, with many new drawings and new material. 


50. 


The Mind of Boston, and 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. We have, therefore, issued a genuine clear- Thee He 
r. . . if 

Fame ele rea ance list at prices from ro to 60% lower than the publishers’ rates. The books are seared — 

ames Martineau, 


The Ideal Life. 
Henry Drummond. 

Modern Methods of 
Church Work. Rev. 
George Whitefield Mead, 
D. D. 


The Divine Challenge. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson. D. D. 

Scientific Faith. Rev. Howard 
Agnew Johnston, D. D. 

And Judas Iscariot. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. D. 

The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, L. D., Late 
President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary 

The Temple. Alford Edersheim, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Life and Times of the 
Messiah.”’ 

Jewish Social Life. Alford Edersheim. 


oe ee of a Man. Robert E. Speer, 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. D, D., Pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

The Worth of a Man. J. D. P. John. 

The Social Teachings of Jesus. Shailer 
Mathews, A. M., Dean of Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. 

The Bible, the Word of God. F. Bettex. 

Reconstruction in Theotogy. Henry 
Churchill King, Professor of Theology and 
Philosophy in Oberlin Coilege. 

Theology and the Social Consciousness. 
Henry Churchill King. 

The Blessed Life. William A. Quayle. 

Thé Preacher. Arthur S. Hoyt, Professor 
of Homiletics and Sociology in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

The Work of Preaching. Arthur S. Hoyt. 

Phillips Brooks as His Friends Knew Him. 
A notable array of articles from men who 
bore closest relations to the great clergyman. 

Sermon Briefs from Unpublished Manu- 
scripts. From the manuscripts of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

The, Church of Today. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker, 

The Trend of the Centuries. By Rev. 
Andrew W. Archibald, D. D. 

The Motherhood of God. Louis Albert 
‘Banks, D. D. 

Representative Modern Teachers. Lewis 

Brastow, D. D., Professor of Practical 
Theology, Yale University. 


The Modern Pulpit. Lewis O. Brastow, 
D.D. 


The Galilean Gospel. A. B. Bruce, D. D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. George 

r Holley Gilbert, Ph. D., D, D., Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Interpreta- 
tion in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The Student’s Life of Paul. George Hol- 
ley Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D. 

Preaching Without Notes. Richard S. 
Storrs, D. D., LL. D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God. 
Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and Edward A. 

Gulick, M. A. 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Char- 
acter. Francis G, Peabody, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard University. 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation 
of the Bible. S.S. Curry, Ph.D., 
Acting Davis Professor of Elo- 
cution at Newton Theological 
Institution. 

The Ascent of the Soul. 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D. D., author of “Spirit 
and Life,’ ‘‘The Age 


of Faith,” etc. 
The Great Compan- Godand.Hope 
ab: Rey. Lyman The aman of God 
Abbott. Man the Apostle of God 
The Other Room. Personality and the Truth 
Rev. Lyman Nature and Humanity 
Abbott. Life and Love and Time 


postage 10c additional. 


0c 


Well printed and handsomely bound. 


Standard Religious Books at Fifty Cents Net 


Formerly Sold at Prices from $1.00 to $1.50 


Owing to the rapid growth of the list and sale of our own publications, we have decided to reduce 
quite largely the stock of miscellaneous books in our retail stores at 14 Beacon Street, 


new and in perfect condition. 
quoted after present stock is exhaused, there are a number of each title on hand, 
and you will not be disappointed if you act quickly. 
are a large number of books bought at special prices which we believe to 
be genuine bargains. 
dollar we have selected from this catalogue a number of books which 
we offer at fifty cents per volume. 
these books at once by. mail, and ask for a copy of this 
catalogue. 


These books should be read by every earnest Christian thinker 


The only volume of Dr. Gordon's sermons. 


Well printed and handsomely bound. 


RELIGION AND MIRACLE. The Most Talked Over Religious Book of the Present Day 


Contents: 


285 pages, 8 inches long x 5% inches wide. Publisher’s price $1.30. Our Special Price 50c, postage 10c additional. 


0 


While we cannot guarantee to furnish at prices LL.D., D.D., au- 
thor of “‘ Endeavors 
after the Christian 
Life,” etc. 
Jesus Christ and the 
Civilization of Today. 
Joseph Alexander Leighton, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in Hobart 
College. 
Truths Leaf by Leaf. Profes- 
sor David Swing, with a Character- 
ization by Newell Dwight Hillis and 
introduction by Frank Wakeley Gun- 
saulus, D. D 
Christianity and the Social Order. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, M. A, Minister of 
the City Temple, London, and author of 
The New Theology, etc. 


The New Evangelism. Henry Drum- 
mond, author of “The Greatest Thing in the 

World,”’ etc. 

A Pluralistic Universe, Being the Hibbert 
Lectures, Professor William James, author 
“Pragmatism,” ‘Principles of Psychology,” 
etc. \ 

The Failure of the Higher Criticism of 
the Bible. By Emil Reich, author of ‘‘Im- 
perialism,’’ success ‘‘ Among Nations,” etc. 

- Religion and Medicine. The Moral Con- 
trol of Nervous Disorders. By Elwood 
Worcester, D. D., Ph. D., Samuel McComb, 
M.A., D. D., Isador H. Coriat, M. D. 

The Revival Thermometer, or Gauging 
Qne’s Spiritual Worth. William P. 
Pearce, author of the “‘ Tabernacle,” ‘‘Step- 
ping Stones to Manhood,” etc. 

The Gipsy Smith Missions in America. 
A volume Commemorative of his Sixth 
Evangelistic Campaign in the United States. 
By Edward E, Bayliss, author of the ‘‘Story 
of Gideons,”’ etc. ‘ 

Royal Truths. From the Writings of Henry 
Ward Beecher, oi 

The Tearless Land. Compiled by M. C. 
Hazard, Ph. D. ; 


whee Is This? By Harris G. Hale, 


Evolution and Religion. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

The Ten Words. By Charles Caverno. 

The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of 
Modern Discussion. By Henry A. Stim- 
son, D. D. 

Our New Testament, How Did We Get 
It? By Professor Henry C. Vedder, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Crozier Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The Divine Artist. Sermons of Consola- 
tion. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL. D., 
J. H. Jowett, M, A., and others. 

Christianity and Socialism. These five Lec- 


In this clearance list 
To show you the purchasing power of a half 
You will do well to order 


Postage on these books 10 cents each. 


Send for this 64-page Catalogue — it’s Free 
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Gap ete” New Jersey, and in New ork City. 
< argains Social Salvation. Being the Yale Lecture for 


1902. Rev. Washington Gladden, 

The Social Gospel. By Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of Divinity School, University of 
Chicago, author “The Church and the 
Changing Order,” etc. 

The Temple of Virtue. 
Frothingham, 

Christianity and the Social Order. R. J. 

Campbell. 

The Quest of Happiness. Rev. New- 
ell D. Hillis, D. D. : 


Happiness. Carl Hilty. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion. F.G. Peabody, 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 


Rev. H. van Dyke, D. D. 


~The Message of the College 
to the Church. A series of 
addresses by such eminent 
men as President Hadley of 
Yale, Professor Peabody of 
Harvard, President Hyde 
of Bowdoin, and Ex- 
President Tucker of 
Dartmouth, with in- 
troduction by Rev. 
et Si rdon, 
DD. 


BOSTON é¢ CHICAGO 
By Paul Revere 


Reduced facsimile of our Christmas Bargain List 


THE TWO GREAT BOOKS OF 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston 


THROUGH MAN TO GOD 


Following is the list of titles: 


The Servant of Abraham The Romance and the Reality 
The Untroubled Heart Wise Men and Their Ideals 
Belief and Fear The Final Theodicy 

The Inheritance of Faith The Upper Room 

The Grace of Kindness God the Comforter 

The Great Question Toward Evening 

Some Continuities of Individual Existence God All in All 


395 pages, 8 inches long x 5Y% inches wide, Publisher’s price $1.50. Our Special Price 50c, 


The Issue Defined 
Belief in God and Miracle 
Jesus Christ and Miracle 


The Christian Life and Miracle 
An Eternal Gospel 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


Be agh Fee rete 


LY. CROWELL & C0’S 1910 BOOKS 


TRAVEL 


Switzerland. Its Scenery, History, and Literary Associations. 
With large map and 32 full-page illustrations. 


and 136 illustrations. 


Walden. By Henry D. Tuoreavu. 
Clifton Johnson. 


Rambles in Spain. By Joun D. Firz-Grratp.. An authori- 
tative, scholarly, and thoroughly readable work. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Coterics. Illustrated by Pogany. 
20 full-page color plates and 184 pages of lithography. 


Introduction and 33 full-page photographs by 


By Oscar KuHNs. 
8vo, net $2.00 


With map 
Svo, net $3.00 


gto, net $5.00 


Svo, net $2.00 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Copeland. 


trated in color. 


God’s Troubadour. 
trated, 


The Story of Jesus told for Children. 
By E. F. Jones. [llustrated in color. 


LITERATURE 


George Eliot. Scenes and 
People in Her Novels. By 
CuHarLeEs 8. Otcotr. Map 
and illustrations. 

Svo, net $2.00 


Se 


The Literature of the 
South. By M. J. Moszs. 
Illustrated with portraits. 

Svo, net $2.50 


Hero Myths and Leg- 
ends of the British 
Race. By M. I. Ebbutt. 
Illustrated. Svo, net $2.00 


NEW THOUGHT BOOKS 


From Passion to Peace. By James ALLEN. 


The Miracle of Right Thought. 


Z2mo, net 50 cents 


The Land of Living Men. By Ratpy Wa.po 
. TRINE. r2mo, postpaid, $1.25 


By Orison 


Swett MARDEN. zamo, net $1.00 


The Wireless Station at Silver Fox Farm. 


Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation. 
By Frances C. SPpaRHAWK. 


Chinese Fairy Stories. By Norman H. Pirmay. Iilus- 


The Story of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Range and Trail; or, The Bar B’s Great Drive. 
By Epwin L. Sazin. Illustrated by Rowe. 


8u0, postpaid, $1.50 


By James OTIs. 


Illustrated 
Svo, postpaid, $7.50 | 7 


Illustrated by Merrill. 
&vo, postpaid, $7.50 


GODS TROUBADOUR. 
2 THE STORY OF 
| SAINT FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 
BY 
SOPHIE 
JEWETT 


Svo, postpaid, $7.00 


By Sopuie Jewett.  Illus- 
Svo, net $7.25 


SvO0, postpaid, $7.00 


POETRY 


Siegfried. By Ricnarp Wacner. Retold in Eng- 
lish verse by OLIVER HuckeL. Illustrated. 
L2mo, met 75 cents 


By Burces JOHNSON. 
r2mo, net $1.00 


ETHICS AND RELIGION » 
Seeking after God. 


Rhymes of Home. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
z2mo, net $1.00 
What is Essential? -By Grorce Arruur An- 
DREWS., r2mo, net $7.00 


The Durable’ Satisfactions of Life. By 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. r2mo, net $1.00 


Getting On. By Ortson Swett Marpen. 


r2mo, net $1.00 


Be Good to Yourself. By 
OrRISON SWETT MARDEN. 
r2mo, net $1.00 


The Beauty of Every Day. 
By J. R. MILLER. r6mo, net 65 cents 


The Master’s Friendships. 
By J. R. Mitver. Illustrated in 
color. z2mo, net 50 cents 


The Unity of Religions. 
Edited by J. H. Ranpa tt, D.D., 


and J. G. SMITH. Svo, net $2.00 


Send for New Book List 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ COMPANY - - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


decorative boards, 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


No Room In the Inn 


A beautiful and tender Christmas story of modern 
Palestine in which the reader is carried back to the 
days when Joseph and Mary journeyed from Galilee to * 
the city of David, and to the birth of Jesus on the 
first Christmas. : 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
Beatrice 


An interpretation cf Beatrice as the revelation of 
the love of God manifested through 
human love and guiding Dante home 
to God by the ‘‘ insight and ascending 

wer that are the very nature of love.” 

r. Gordon pays tribute to the sov- 
ereign power which woman’s love may, 
and has, wielded in the lives of men. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Love Hatch 


The simple reverence of his style, 
and the exquisite word painting of the 
author take the reader into the sacred 
intimacy of the Bethany home of 
Lazarus and his sisters. 


mao 


DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


A Bear of Good Cheer 


Mrs. Porter has gained a wide circle 
of admirers by her happy selection of 
quotations, and it has been increased 
very largely by the delightful form in 
which this collection appears. The 
arrangement is by weeks, with space 
left for the reader’s favorite quotations. 


ZO ae SS 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Hong 
of Our Sprian Guest 


This story has proved to be one of 
those simple products in literature 
which are brought forth in a quiet 
manner andaftera time are found to 
be a distinct gift to mankind. It is 
unlike anything else ever written on 
the Shepherd Psalm. 550,000th. 


FRANK CRANE 
The Song of the 
Infinite 


Our conception of that glorious 
paen, the One Hundred and Third 
Psalm, is enriched and enlarged by 
Dr. Crane’s exposition. With ring- 
ing phrases and spirited imagery, he 
brings the messages of the ages home 
to the heart of every man, The 
treatment is original, scholarly, and 


appealing. 


Am= som 


orom 


ALBERT J. LYMAN 
Gnvderneath are the 
€verlasting Arms 


His words are not the easy optimism 
of the shallow thinker, or the idle 
contentment of the inexperienced, 
rather do they show the matured phi- 
losophy of a man who has known suf- 
fering both for himself and for others, 
who has faced doubt and discouragement, and has 
found beneath the deepest human experiences the 
“everlasting arms,” 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
The Great Assurance 


With convincing logicand compelling eloquence the 
author describes fellowship with the risen Lord—the 
Great Assurance —and answers the three questions: 
On what grounds do we believe that Jesus Christ is 
alive today? How may we 
gain access to the mind of Jesus 
now? What are some of the 
benefits to the human spirit from 
admission to the mind of Jesus 
and association with him? 


ALBERT J. LYMAN 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Artistic Holtvay Books 


Leach of the beautiful little books described below is bound in onyx or other 
Printed in two colors, with borders and unique fly leaves. 
Price 50 cents net each. Also in ooze leather, boxed. Price $1.25 net each. 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


An Original Bear 


This is another of Dr. Jefferson’s delightful little 
booklets, keyed to the thought of the holiday season 
and yet equally suited to other seasons of the year, and 
especially to those times and moods when one feels 
the stirring of new hopes andambitions, The ruling 


idea of this book is that it is possible to live in an 
old world, and go through substantially the same old 
experiences, day by day, and yet find ourselves con- 
stantly in a new world. : 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**The Song of Our Syrian Guest ’’ 


FACSIMILE OF FRONTISPIECE 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


64 pages, with two photogravare illustrations by Chas. Copeland 


Bound in vellum. Price 50 cents net 


JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN 
Gay of Praver 
Prayer in the Old Testament, Prayer in the 
New Testament, Prapver Today 


A brief but adequate and inspiring treatment of the 
function and value of prayer in the light of the Biblical 
teaching and in the light also of today. / 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A Han’s Belpers 


In similar vein and answering to some extent certain 
questions raised by “‘A Man’s Faith.” 
What the Bible Means to Me, 
What Prayer Means to Me. 
What Christian Fellowship Means to Me. 


The Ptlgrtm Press 


175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


STEPHEN ALLISON NORTON 


The Call of the Heights 
Echoes from the Letter to the Philippians — 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few of 
its characteristic expressions, as developed in the Letter 
to the Philippians. It seeks to make real for the pres- 
ent day the motives and ideas which inspired the lives 
of early Christians, and which offer help for society 
in its perplexities, and for the soul in its struggles. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
Crossing the Bar: 


A Lyric of the Life Everlasting 


Dr. Gordon, in his inspiring ap- 
preciation which reveals new beauties 
in Tennyson’s flawless lyric, seems 
to have caught the full-toned organ 
melody of the poet himself. In prose 
impressive by its very simplicity, 
he shows us that the love of God 
enshrines all we have ever held dear, 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
The Signs 
in the Christmas Fire 


In this touching Christmas story 
Dr. Knight has shown again the 
qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages an 


: races, 
tender sentiment, fresh power of in- 
terpretation, and delicate ce of 


expression, creating a dramatic setting 
in the story of the exiled Greek and 
his beautiful daughter, 


GEORGE THOMAS SMART 


SE J Should Meet 
the #laster 


The aspirations of the soul towards 
God, the unsatisfied yearnings that 
struggle for realization, the doubts 
and perplexities that harass modern 
man are all found in this wonderfully 
appealing little book. Its high liter- 
ary, artistic and spiritual quality is 
shown on every page. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The Shepherd of 
Jebel Nur 


The scene of this portrayal of shep- 
herd life is located definitely ina region 
admirably adapted to this narrative 
which answers the call from many 
readers for a companion to ‘‘The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest,” interpreting 
the shepherd love of the New Testa- 
ment. 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


’ per 
A Man's Faith 

In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell 
strikes deep into the heart of things 
fundamental. The vital beliefs which 
spur a man to high action and daily faithfulness to duty 
are frankly set down. ‘‘Dr. Grenfell writes just as he 
talks, practical all over, like his life.” 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Ghat Life Means to Me 


Here is an answer to the riddle of existence frankly 
and freely given by a man whose share in the world’s 
work qualifies him to speak with understanding. Its 
steadfast faith and tested optimism will stimulate a 

uest for the supremely good 
things of life, while its telling 
illustrations and pithy sayings 
will go far toward setting the 
reader on the road to real 
happiness, 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 


W. T. GRENFELL 


) 


CAMPBELL MORGAN 


The Teaching of 
the Lesson 


A vest pocket commentary 
on the Lessons for 1911. 
“Brief, practical, spirited, 
a great help to teachers.’’ 
—Zion’'s Herald, 


Leatherette, 25 cents. 


J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Devotional Hours 


with the Lessons 
for 1911 


A most attractive side-help 
for the teacher who desires 
a definitely spiritual appli- 
cation of this rather difficult 
course of lessons. 12mo, 
cloth, net, $1.25. 


NEW YORK 


LAURA CRAGIN 


Kindergarten 
Stories 


New Testament 


This beautifully original and 
well-expressed series of New 
Testament Stories for the 
home and school has become 
standard as the ideal book 
for teachers and mothers. 
New and revised edition, 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, net, 
$1.25. 
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cCMARTHA TARBELL 


In the Master’s 
Country 


A geographical aid to the 
study of the Life of Christ. 
With illustrations and maps 
and a brief chronological 
Life of Christ. An ideal book 
for classes. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, net, 50 cents. 


LETTICE BELL 


Never-Old 


Stories 

By the Author of 

Go-to-Bed Stories 
These stories of Old Testa- 
ment kings are told with that 
beautyand fascination which 
have made the author's 
earlier book indispensable to 
mother and child.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


G. A. DICKINSON, M.D. 


Your Boy 
' His Nature and Nurture 


A plain, wholesome, fearless 
talk about boys to fathers, 
mothers, ministers and 
teachers. With 25 illustra- 
tions of boy life. 12moe, net, 
$1.00. ; 


35 WEST 32d ST. 
Successors to the business of A. C. ARMSTRONG G’ SON 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


LONDON 


PUBLISHERS 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The Latest Contributions to Christian Thought and Work 
By PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 


Sin asa Problem of To-day 


If, in its very conception, sin is that which ought not to 
be and which never ought to have been, how did it come, 
why is it permitted, what is sin? These are the questions 
which Professor Orr answers. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


The Faith of a Modern 


e e 
( : This i : i 
hristian is book deals with problems of faith 


and doubt fearlessly and judicially. 

12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 
By CANON _H. HENSLEY HENSON 
Westminster Sermons 


Sermons dealing with Christian reunion by a great leader 
of thought in the Anglican Church, Net, $1.25. 


By Principal A. E. GARVIE 
The Christian Certainty and 
the Modern Perplexity 


Essays, constructive and critical, toward the solution 
of current theological problems. ‘The author believes 
that a liberal evangelism can meet needs of the soul and 
answer questions of the mind. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.00. 


By Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.,LL.D. 


The Round of the Clock 


The story of our lives day by day. To the shelf of indis- 
pensable reference books must be added this store-house 
of philosophic contemplation. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


By W. M. CLOW, B.D. 


The Secret of the Lord 


This new book by the author of The Cross in Christian 
Experience, expands and enforces the self-revealing 
teachings of Christ which immediately preceded and 
followed the Transfiguration. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 


By NORMAN MACLEAN 
Can the World be Won for 
Christ? Coane aie a ee 


resumé of the work done and the plans enunciated at that 
gathering. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25, 


By PROFESSOR ADOLPH DEISSMANN 
Light from the Ancient East 


The New Testament and the new and recently discov- 
ered manuscripts of the Graeco-Roman world. A 
stupendous work of greatest importance. 

Fully illustrated, 8vo, net, $4.00. 


By PROFESSOR DAVID SMITH 


Man’s Need of God 


Every page of this book is distinguished for something 
remarkable—a seed-thought, a keen literary allusion or 
a luminous illustration. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


By Principal P. T. FORSYTH 


The Work of Christ 


A further contribution to the traditional view of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. It supplements ‘‘ The 
Cruciality of the Cross’’ by giving its subject a wider 
and more direct application. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


By Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Knowing the Scriptures 


Fifty Rules and Methods of Bible Study of fundamental 
importance. An invaluable guide and an indispensable 
reference book to the teacher. Octavo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


Send for complete Illustrated Catalogue 


Se 


RALPH CONNOR 


The Recall of 


Love 
This is Ralph Connor’s 
small book for 1911. A mes- 
sage of hope and Christian 
optimism written in exqui- 
site sympathy and beauti- 
fully illustrated. Booklet 
style, net, 35 cents. Deco- 
rated boards, net, 50 cents. 


Ww. J. DAWSON 


One Night in 
Bethlehem 


The delightful story of the 
first Christmas carries all 
i the charm of the Christmas 
spirit. Sweetly and artistic- 
ally written and illustrated 
in color. Decorated boards, 
net, 75 cents. 


DAVID SMITH 


The Legend of 


Jerusalem 


The author of “‘ The Days 
of His Flesh’’ has a singular 
faculty for attractive and in- 
structive stories of the Christ 
time. A charming compan- 
ion to ‘‘The Legend of Beth- 
lehem.’’ Six drawings in 
color. Booklet style, boxed, 
net, 50 cents. 


GIPSY SMITH 


The Lost Christ 


This wonderful and compel- 
ling story of Gipsy Smith’s 
isan ideal little book for the 
sending of the Christian 
Message. Six drawings in 
i color, Booklet style, net, 
25 cents; cloth, decorated, 
net, 50 cents. 


RALPH CONNOR 


The Dawn by 
Galilee 


A story of Jesus with His 
disciples by the shore of 
s Galilee done with all the 
H tenderness and sympathy of 
‘* The Sky Pilot.’’ Six illus- 
trations in color. Booklet 
style, net, 35 cents. Deco- 

rated cloth, net, 50 cents. 


By Caesar—The King’s Dog 


Where’s Master 


The story of the king’s dog 
in search of his master 
which tells tenderly and del- 
7 icately what passed through 
his mind as he realized his 
i loss. A fitting companion 
7 to ‘‘Raband His Friends.’’ 
1 Decorated boards; illustra- 

ted, net, 50 cents. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


THE ARCHWAY 


De Wolfe Q. EF iske Co. BOOKSTORE 


In addition to their usual splendid holiday book display 
are making many special offers like the following: 


Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. Description of the 
historic and beautiful North Shore. Written and illustrated with nearly 100 full page 
pictures and vignettes from pen and ink drawings by Edmund H. Garrett. Author 
of ‘Old Colonial Scenes and Homes,” etc. Fine paper. 12mo. Reduced 50c 
from $1.50 to 


Stokes’ Encyclopedia of [Music and Musiciams. Covering the 
entire period of musical history from the earliest times to the season of $1 25 
1908-09. By L.-J. de Bekker. 8vo. Reduced from $3.00 net to 2 


Old New England Churches, ana their children. By Dolores Bacon. 
33 fine photogravure plates of exteriors and interiors of 28 famous old churches, 
with interesting descriptive text. 

Reduced from $3.75 net to 


Backgrounds of Literature. py Hamilton W. Mabie. 46 illus- 00c 
trations. 12mo. Reduced from $2.00 net to 


The One Hoss Shay. with its companion poems “ How the Old Horse 
won the Bet,’”’ and “ The Broomstick Train.”? By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 
62 illustrations and decorations in color by Howard Pyle. Handsome 60c 
dies, 12mo. Reduced from $1.50 to 

By Chas. F. G. Masterman, 


Tennyson as a Religious Teacher. 
Printed in Edinburgh. 12mo. 35c 


M.A. Burney Prize Essay, 1899. 

Reduced trom $1.50 

Switzerland. The Country and Its People. Written by Clarence Rook. 
Painted by Effie Jardine. Beautifully printed in Edinburgh on English paper of fine 
quality, from large clear type. Fifty-six beautiful colored plates and $2 15 
14 half-tones. Handsomely bound. 8vo. Reduced from $6.00 net to O) 

A Life of William Shakespeare. py Sidney Lee. A plain narrative 
of the great dramatist’s personal history. With portraits and facsimiles. 75¢ 
12mo. Reduced from $1.75 net to 

Recollections of Seventy Years, of Men and Events noted in American 
Politics and Literature with whom the author was intimately associated By F. B. 


Sanborn of Concord. Two photogravure portraits and 40 other illus- $3 00 


trations and facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo. Gilttops. Reduced from $5.00 to 
Our New Catalogue containing hundreds of other 
similar bargains sent free on application 


The Bargain Bookstore 


20 Franklin Street 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter Bag. Edited by G. Somes Layard. 
With unpublished Recollections of the artist by Elizabeth Croft. $1 25 
Twenty portraits and illustrations. 8vo. Reduced from $4.00 net to ~e 


The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern California). Its 

Mountains, Canyons, Rivers and Springs. Its Life and its History pictured and 

described. By George Wharton James. Full page plates, maps and upwards 

of 300 pen and ink sketches in the text. 2 vols. 8vo, Reduced from $2 50 
e 


$5.00 net to 

A Preacher’s Story of His Work. py w.S. Rainsford, Rector 35 
of St. George’s Church, New York City. 12mo. Reduced from $1.25 net to Cc 
The Moon. 4 Summary of the existing knowledge of our Satellite with a 
complete photograph atlas. One hundred full page plates printed in blue and white 
on plate paper. Also numerous figures, etc. By Wm. H. Pickering, of Harvard 
College Observatory. Large quarto, 11 by 13 inches. Reduced from $2 50 

e 


| $10.00 net to 
The Cross. Its Tradition, History and Art. By Rev. William W. Seymour- 
Over two hundred illustrations. $2 00 
e 


Bibliography and complete index. 

Fine plate paper. Large 8vo. Reduced from $7.50 to 

The Bible in Browning. with particular reference to ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book.” By Minnie G. Machen. With a list of Scriptural quotations and 50c 
index. 12mo. Reduced from $1.50 to 


By Mary W. Tileston. 
Reduced from $1.25 net to 


St. Botolph’s Town. an account of old Boston in Colonial Days. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford, author of ‘‘ Among Old New England Inns,” etc. With 
many. illustrations from rare and valuable prints and photographs. $1 35 
Handsomely printed and bound. 8vo. Reduced from $2.50 to < 
Watts’ Divine and [oral Songs for Children. By the Reverend 
Isaac Watts, D.D. Newedition. Beautifully printed on fine heavy paper 50c 
| with colored pictures by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 8vo. Reduced from $1.00 to 


Bibles 
Devotional Books, 
Booklets and Min= 


iature Books in 
great variety. 


Children’s Books 


A splendid dis- 
play. Something 
to suit every age. 
Adjoining Tunnel Entrance 


one who 


Price, $1.25 


“Our Sifts ought rather to be exquisite and 
BOOKS tne Cantorbury Series of 
s . | — The . . 
Little Gifts— Wiring Books 
wishes to make an inexpensive gift that will be appre- 
ciated because of its message and beauty rather than be- 
The Christmas Book The Gang Pace, {AL Little Book of Christmas Wishes 
JANE A. STEWART FRED. BRASTED a) cents| ® Little Book of New Year Wishes 
plete work on the world's great holiday that | community in its upward development are Cac A Little Book of Friendly Wishes 
has been published. graphically portrayed. The book is well and weave. (A Friend, Some Definitions of You 
W-A: WILDE COMP, E 
Out of the Depths CHICAGO 328 WABASH AVENUE COM PANY 
A Romance of the Northwest 
The scene of the story, the style and strength 
of it, and the strain of the human passion, love, 
and human quality that should make it at once 
popular and: helpful. 


The Girl from Vermont 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Author of “ Beautiful Joe”’ 


“ The Girl from Vermont” is as breezy as are 
her native hills. The characters are well drawn 
and its movement does not lag. 


Price, $1.25 


HYMNS 


HALLOWED viitios 


By 1. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1000 CHURCHES USINC IT 


rare than precious and rich™ 

kf OR ( yy ; RI. . l MAS Gl y ING 5 ae httle booklets will be welcomed by eve! 
cause of its cost. 
| 

This book is without doubt the most com- | The struggles that attend every pioneer A Little Book of Birthday Wishes 
Price, 75 cents net * vividly written. The Catalogue of The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts free upon request 
GEORGE R. VARNEY 
which runs through it, gives to it an attractive 
Price, $1.25; postpaid, $1.38 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy -by mi} 
Returnable samples mailed to “' earnest inquirers”* 


SHE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


For Young People 


The Young Mineralogist Series For Boys 
EDWIN J. HOUSTON 


The scenes are laid in different parts of the United States, for the author believes that boys 
of America should become especially interested in the physical features of their own country. 


Volumes I. and II. now issued. Price, $1.25 per copy 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits Q Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


Janet Vardoff For Girls 
Mrs. S. R. GRAHAM CLARK 


The time of this story is about four years, and the scene of it quite diversified. Its tone is 
wholesome and helpful in the highest degree, and will be welcomed as a thoroughly valuable 
addition to the list of books especially helpful for girls. 


Price, $1.50 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVPRTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 


By Mavup Hows 


Depicting in her inimitable way the cities Messina and Reggio, that were buried 
by the earthquake. Jllustrated from drawings and photographs by John 
Elliott, 8vo, in box, $3.00 net ; postpaid $3.24. 


THE LOST AMBASSADOR 


By E. Puiriies OpPpENHEIM 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN OLD BOSTON 


By Mary Caro.ting CRAWFORD 


The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the 
author of ‘Old Boston Days and Ways.” Jilustrated with rare views and 
portraits, Crown 8vo, tn box, $2.50 net ; postpaid $2.68. 


SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE 


By Exiza Catvert HAL 
“ A classic that will never die,” says one critic of this famous ‘ Aunt Jane’ story. 


“The best story we have had from Mr. Oppenheim in several years.’? — Boston 


ApvVERTISER. Illustrated in color by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.50. 55 cents. 


HEROES OF CALIFORNIA 


By Grorck Wuarton James. Biographical 
stories of all the Golden State’s greatmen. With 
portraits. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.16. 


THE OPTIMIST’S GOOD NIGHT 


By Frorence Hosarr Perin. Another help- 
ful book for daily reading by the compiler of 
“The Optimist’s Good Morning.’ $1.00 xet ; 
postpaid, $1.09. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 


By Samurt A. Drake. Popular illustrated 
edition. Boxed $1.50 net ; postpaid $1.66. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


Poet and Friend 


By Lirtan Wuitinc. A delightful biography of 
a charming personality. zdly dllustrated. $1.50 
net; postpaid $1.62. 


THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE 


By Mary W. Tireston. New edition of the best 
volumes of comforting hymns, especially for invalids. 
$1.00 wet ; postpaid $1.08. 


SOLILOQUIES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Translated hy Rosz EL1zABETH CLEVELAND. $1.50 
net ; postpaid $1.59. 


THE PRETTY GIRL PAPERS 


By Emma E. Warxer, M.D. A genuinely use- 
ful book of reliable advice for all girls and women. 
$1.25 net ; postpaid $1.34. 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


FLAMSTED QUARRIES 


By Mary E. Waller 


Pronounced by the critics “‘one of the really big 
novels of the year,’’ this new American story promises 
to be as great a favorite as ‘‘ The Wood-Carver of 
*Lympus,’”’ now in its 26th printing. Jl/ustrated, 493 
pages. $1.50.” 


Books for the Young 
JACK COLLERTON’S ENGINE 


By Hortts Goprrey. An exciting and timely air- 
ship story for boys. Jllustrated. $1.25. 


AN AMERICAN BOY AT HENLEY 


By Frank E. Cuannon. An American boy’s 
experiences at an English public school. JZ/us- 
trated. $1.50. 


SIDNEY: HER SENIOR YEAR 


By Anna CuHapin Ray. Acollege story for girls 
in the popular “‘ Sidney ’”’ series. J//ustrated, $1.50. 


FROLICS AT FAIRMOUNT 


By Erra AntTHony Baker. A delightful board- 
ing-school story for girls. Jl/ustrated. $1.50. 


With frontispiece in color and decorated text pages. 50 cents net; postpaid 


THREE NORMANDY INNS 


By Anna Bowman Dopp. A handsome holiday 
edition of the best book on Normandy. With 24 
additional illustrations. 8vo boxed, $2.50 net ; 
postpaid $2.65. 


UNTRODDEN ENGLISH WAYS 
By Henry C. SHertey. Popular dlustrated 
edition. Boxed $1.50 net; postpaid $1.67. 

ITALY THE MAGIC LAND 
By Lirtan Wuitinc. Popular cllustrated edt- 
tion. Boxed $1.50 net ; postpaid $1.65. 


Books for the Young 
A PRAIRIE ROSE 


By Bertua E. Busu. The story of a pioneer girl 
in Iowa. Illustrated. $1 50. 


NELLY’S SILVER MINE 


New edition, zlustrated in color, of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s story of Colorado life. $2.00. 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 


By THornton W. Burcess. Spirited animal tales, 
cleverly illustrated. $1.00. 


CHILD’S HARVEST OF VERSE 


By Mary W. Titeston. An entirely new col- 
lection of verse for children 6 to 13. Jtlustrated, 
$1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON poiacresogue 


BOOK 18 THe | The Macmillan Holiday List = | | yes,ze 


NEW BOOKS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS—SUBSTANTIAL, 
OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Mr. James Bryce’s new edition of an incomparable work 


The American Commonwealth 
New edition, entirely reset. In two octavo volumes, cloth, $4.00 net. 


Charles R. Van Hise’s valuable and comprehensive work on 
The Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
United States 
Illustrated from photographs, etc. Cloth, £2.00 net, by mail 82.14 


William Stearns Davis’s suggestive description of Roman 
luxury 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome 
Cloth, 8v0, $2.00 net, by mail $2.14 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES— OF GREAT AND VARIED 
INTEREST 


Twenty Years at Hull House. By JANE ADDAMS. 
Mustrated from etchings, photographs, etc. 82.50 net, by mail 
$2.68 : 


Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska 
An Autobiography 
With 16 full-page portraits and many illustrations in the text. 
84.00 net, by mail 84.24 


Reminiscences. By GOLDWIN SMITH. Edited by Arnold 
Haultain 
Cloth 8vo, $2.50 net, by mail, 82.70 (subject to change) 


William Ewart Gladstone’s Religious Correspondence 
In two 8vo volumes. £5.00 net (carriage extra) 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS — ATTRACTIVELY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Miss I. A. Wright’s new book on Cuba 
Cloth, decorated, fully illustrated, $2.50 net, by mail, 82.67. 


Helen S. Wright’s new book on The Great White North 
Cloth, decorated cover, fully illustrated, $2.50 net, by mail, 82.69. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the 


Rocky Mountains 


Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated from original photographs, $2.00 net, 
by mail, $2.14 


Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s Great American Universities 
Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.50 net, by mail, $2.70. 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s new book of Italian Fantasies 
With frontispiece. Cloth, decorated cover, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.14 


ONE OF THESE BOOKS AT LEAST SHOULD BE 
DROPPED IN EVERY CHRISTMAS BOX 


The Book of Friendship 


The Book of Christmas 
With full-page drawings and decorations. 


In the binding ‘of The Friendly Library: cloth, $7.25 net, by mail 
$1.35 net; leather, $1.75 net. 


In Special Holiday Editions on large paper with decorated borders. 
Cloth, $2.00 net ; flexible leather, $2.50 net. 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


-AN EXCELLENT OFFERING OF GIFT BOOKS 


Biography and Travel 


China under the Empress Dowager 


Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 

Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human docu- 
ment than this life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, compiled from state 
papers and the private diary of the comptroller of her household, His Excel- 
lency Ching Shan. 

With thirty illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. 
Handsome cloth, $4.00 net. 


The Island of Stone Money 
By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.” 

An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the natives of 
Uap, the westernmost of the Carolina Islands. The book is written in ‘a lively 
and humorous style, with much literary power, and is graphically illustratéd by 
the author’s own photographs. Thirty illustrations and a map. Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70 


Gift Books 
Great Masters 
of Landscape Painting 


The Golden Heart | The Remance of 
By RALPH HENRY | Tristram and Iseult 
BARBOUR } From the French of 


| 
EMILE MICHEL | Author of “The Lilac Girl,” “The | JOSEPH BEDIER 


From the French of 


Author of “ Rembrandt: His. | Lady of the Fog,” “ Kitty of the | A sump‘uous de luxe edition of 
Life, His Work, and His Time,” | Roses,’ “An Orchard Princess,” etc. | this appealing classic of love and 
Member of the Institute of France. A charming gift romance. death, 

With 170 reproductions and 40 | With cofored illustrations by Underwood. Twenty full-page illustrations in 
photogravure plates. Large crown Marginal pictures. Decorated cloth, color by Maurice Lalau. Cloth, gilt 
4to. Cloth, $7.50 net | $2.00. In a box. top, $3.75 net. In a box. 


Gift Fiction 
The Impostor | The Scales of Justice The End of the Rainbow 

By JOHN REED SCOTT By GEORGE L. KNAPP | By STELLA M. DURING 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis. A novel of intense mystery. | An appealing novel of today. 


Colored illustrations by Underwood. . * Colored frontispiece. 
Gloth, $1.50 Colored pictures by the Kinneys. Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Spur A Dixie Rose 
"By DAVID. POTTER The Path of Honor By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A brilliant and exciting romance. By BURTON E. STEVENSON A charming story for girls. 
Underwood frontispiece. A stirring romance of the French Colored frontispiece. 
Cloth, $1.50 | blade. Four illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’ NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ee 
AN AiD TOTHE STUDY 
© OF THE |@ 


Quarterlies 
lies have been conceded to be 
of themselves among Sunday-school 


| Periodic yes er ae TEs aes BER oe pues 
-GOur'c of editors, comprising REV..F. N. PELOUBET, D: D.,. REV. 
| A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D.,.MRS..M. G. KENNEDY, and MRS. ANNA L. 


| BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 
_antee their worth. cae Patent pee 
| Teachers’ Quarterlies — 
@The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 
the most helpful and concise form. : 


Home Department Quarterly 


Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of 
the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


: W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Oftice, 
328 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IN. 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 


V4 Every Lover a Every Fireside PN 


s' ould possess a copy of that treasure bex of 


Aj deautiiul thought, and a gem in printing quality, 
7 “LOVE.” Itis brimful of the heart-throbs ot life in 
# prose and poom, and-to possess a copy is to want all ¥ 
# your frieads to enjoy it with you. In one month more 

‘| than half a thousand people sent in duplicate orders for FA 
| {rom 10 to 50 copies each. Send for a sample copy today § 
ij aid know why. It must be seen to be appreciated. Ex- py 
hj quisitely done in tint and olivine with gold title and em- 
bossed jacket and boxed for 50 cents a copy, or $1.00 
\! limp leather, embossed lined and gold stamped, boxed. 


| HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER TO MAKE 
FOR THIRTY CENTS 


& Send U.S, stamps and I will send prepaid a copy fy 
YA on approval — money back if not satisfactory— 
the come-back will be your duplicate order / 
© for a larger quantity at the special low 4 


@, price I will make, SEND 

iT ® ff ORDER 
oe Hert 364 CONGRESSST J TO-DAY 
YOU WILL BOSTON @#REGULAR 
WANT ALL MP PRICE 50¢ PER 
YOUR FRIENDS TO &y, ° gMCOPY OR $1.99 IN 


ENJOY WITH YOU. 


JUST PUBLISHED { 


The Companion Bible 


Anew Edition of the English Bible. [t will 
be published in Four Instalments, each con= 
taining from three to four hundred pages. 

The four volumes will be— 

I. The Pentateuch. 
Il. Joshua to Job. 
Ill. Psalms te Malachi. 
1V. The New Testament. 

It will be a self-explanatory Bible designed 
for the general use of all English readers 
throughout the world. 

It will have an amount of information 
(much of it hitherto inaccessible to tire or= 
dinary English reader) in its wide margins 
not to be found in any edition of the Author= 
ized Version extant. Its position, in these 
respects, is unique. 


$1.50 per volume. 


The New Testament 


in the Revised Version ot 1881 
With Fuller References 
The Labor of 37 Years 
This book places at the disposal of Bible 
students the results of years of laborious 
research. In December, 1873, the New Tes= 
tament Company of Revisers requested Dr. 
Scrivener and Prof. Moulton to undertake 
the work of drawing up marginai references. 
Prices $3.00—$4.25, and 
Oxford India Paper $7.50 


An indispensable aid to all Bible readers, 
and especially to ministers, missiczaries 
and Bible workers. 


How to Study the Bible 


Including the best texts to use in dealing 
with different classes of peopie, 
and how to use them. 


By Rev. R. A Torrey, 0.0. 
8vo. Limp Cloth 35 cents 
Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNSVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEWYORK 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS ever since their publication. 


Used and Liked in 
Nineteen Hundred Churches 


Returnable sample copies The Century Oo. 
sent on request, Union Sq., New York City, 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 


Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P.0-kendat Uren Mase, 


OOK= 
Hstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


' 


Contents 3 Dec., 1910 


THE HIGHPR UNITY—AN ED- 


ITORIAL 829 
A WORD ABOUT ADVERTISE- 

MENTS : 833 
SHORT CUTS TO FAME OR 


THE LONG HAUL 834 
\ ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 
WHAT RELIGION MBANS TO 
ME $35 
T. W. HiaGiInson 
THE CHASTENING HXPHRI- 
ENCE OF JOHN VOL- 
TAIRE SMITH S47 
EDWARD SHILLITO 
THH MODERN WOMAN’S TEMP- 
TATIONS 848 
: L. R. Foxcrort. 


NEWS ARTICLES 


Cincinnati Protests and Progresses 853 


A Peace Proclamation 853 
A Rauschenbuseh Defense of 
Church and Ministry 854 
Syracuse Health Campaign 854 
Prison Service of a Quarter Cen- 
tury 856 
Another World’s Conference 858 


The Next New England Congress 860 
New Hampshire Temperance Sen- 

timent 864 
Arizona Conference 864 
Dr. Abbott’s View of Reorganiza- 


tion 866 | 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Record of the Week 830 
Comment on Current Events 830 
Editorial in Brief " 833 
Through a Pastor’s Eyes 834 
Among the New Books 836 
Woman’s Board Meeting 849 


Sunday School Lesson for Dee. 11 850 
Prayer Meeting Topic, Dec. 4-10 850 


Closet and Altar ~ 851 
In the Congregational Circle 852 
Personalia ~ ; 857 
Church and Ministerial Record 863 
_ \Meetings and Events to Come 865 
Marriages and Deaths 865 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 


The Recorder founded 1816; 
The Congregationalist 1849 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Author of 
“ Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal, etc. 


“Everybody’s true 
Lonesome ”’ 


Fairy 
; Story 
Miss Laughlin’s latest may be 
truthfully called her best work. 
It is the simple and charming 
story of a girl who, in the attempt 
to unwind the riddle of which the 
title is the solution, finds her own 
romance. 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller, Net 75c. 


WINIFRED HESTON 


A BluestocKing 
in India 


“Not Kipling himself has so 
well pictured India and compelled 
realization of its beauty, power, 
mystery, degradation, as_ this 
charming story-teller.’? — Hart- 


jSord Courant. 


Net, $1.00 


MELVILLE CHATER 


The Eternal 
Rose 


“Reaches that coveted goal, 
‘something new under the sun.’ 
It’s a daring story of old-world 
mysticism in matter-of-fact, busy, 
everyday New York.”’— St, Louzs 


Post-Dispatch, 
Net, $1.00 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN’S 


Baedeker to Matrimony 


“Little Problems 
of Married Life’’ 


‘*Shrewd observation, a wise, 
sunny philosophy, and sound 
common sense, of more value 
than tons of contemporary ‘ prob- 
lem novels.’’’ —Lzving A ge. 


Net, $1.00 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


The Land of the White Helmet 
Lights and Shadows Across Africa 


Impressions of Africa vivid, and the emphasis 
usually falls upon those sights which most travelers 
consider either out of their sphere to notice or not 
of sufficient scientific interest to record. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net, $1.50 


EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of ‘‘ The Immigrant Tide,” etc. 


Against the Current 
Simple Chapters from a Complex Life 
Dr. Steiner has portrayed some of the pictures 

which stand out most vividly from the background 
of his early boyhood and which influenced 
him in his subsequent develop- 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 
LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 


Old Testament Stories for 
Little Children 


More “‘ Kindergarten Stories” in language little 
tots can take in. “Insight, imagination, graphic 
fancy and tender love combined with faithfulness to 
Scriptures.””— Western Recorder. 

Hlastrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 


W. D. MURRAY 


Bible Stories to Tell Children 


W. D. Murray makes these stories actually real 
to children of all ages, so that they come to realize 
what these familiar heroes must have felt and said. 

Illustrated, net, $1.00 


FOURTH EDITION 
Tales of Bible Heroes for the Children of Today 


Tell Me a True Story 


By MARY STEWART 
A new volume of ‘‘ Bible Stories for the Children’s 
Hour,’”’? which comes at once into deserved popu- 
larity. Henry van Dyke says: “It brings the 
meaning of Christianity to the children’s level.’’ 
Patterson Du Bois says: At the top of all the Bible 
story books for children. Cloth, net, $1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of “ St. Cuthbert’s,” etc. 


The Handicap 


A Novel of Pioneer Days 


A story of a life noble in spite 
of environment and heredity, and 
a struggle against odds which will 
appeal to all who love the ele- 
ments of strength in life. 


Net, $1.20 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


Author of 
“ Dr. Luke of the Labrador”’ 


Billy Topsail and 
Company 


‘Billy Topsail has delighted 
many boy readers, who will find 
the new one just as full of the 
unusual and most entertaining 
doings of Billy and his boy friends 
as its predecessors.’? 

— New York Times 
Iustrated, $1.50 


, 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Down to the Sea 


‘« Spontaneous, instinctive, con- 
taining stories of some of the 
things seen and done, the men 
Dr. Grenfell has known and the 
things they have done, as he has 
cruised along the Labrador coast.’” 

— New York Times 


Net, $1.00 


HUGH BLACK 
Comfort 


Uniform with “ Friendship”’ 
and ‘‘ Work” 

Hugh Black’s new volume is 

the third of the famous “‘ Gift 

In his most sympathetic 


ALTO, 
vein the author unfolds the con- 
solations that may be derived from 
the Gospel of Comfort, the After 
Look, the Burden of the Past, 
Sorrow and Insight, etc. 


Net, $1.50 


_ For Sale by all Booksellers. New Sixteen Page List of New Books Free. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.; CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., 


Boston TORONTO, LONDON 


EDINBURGH 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if Payment is delayed 
$3.50. Single Copy, 10 Cents 


The Prophets of Israel. 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History, by Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
pp. 200; cloth, $1.00. Class study edition in paper binding, 30c. 
All Bookstores and Public Libraries. _ 
oe historical conditions and the contemporary environment of the various prophets are por- 
trayed, their significance, their peculiar original achievements briefly characterised, and 
finally the attempt is made to assign and establish for each prophet in the developmental process 
of the religion of Israel, his logical and organic position, what respect his influence was promotive, 
and in what respect reactionary; so that the little book may be viewed as a brief sketch, giving 
only the salient and important outlines of the religious history of Israel from Moses down to the 
time of the Maccabees. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. ; 
Publishers and Importers of Standard Works on Science, Philosophy, and the History of Religion, Ancient 
and Modern. Founded in 1887 for the Lucrease and Diffusion of Scientific Knowledge. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


In accordance with the almost universal 

wish of our subscribers, papers are contin- 
ued until there is a specific order to stop. 
In connection with such an order all ar- 
rearages must be paid. An order of dis- 
continuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
\tion. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s 
name on the paper; but receipts will be re- 
turned by letter when a stamp is inclosed 
for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the first 
of the month stated on the address label. 
The figures following the month indicate : 
the year. [ 

; | For the Communion 
Cheap ware is not suitable for the altar. It 
cannot give the satisfaction, it does not possess 
the beauty or the durability of silver. The 
Reed & Barton Individual Service has many 
unique advantages. It is convenient, noise- 
less, sanitary. Ask us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Represented at New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


DUAL. COMMUNION CUPS 
= UNBREAKABLE 
“POINT.ED <TOP STYLE 

(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no tipping back 


Ube Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing 
Society 


Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


° : ey 
C12 W Write for lilustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION ‘CUP CO. 
TOVONTO - CANADA 


|" Enteredas second-class Mail. Composition by 
Fhomas Todd Co. 
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From‘ Rest Harrow”’ 


Fiction 


Rest Harrow 
By Maurice HEWLETT 
Illus. $1.50 


Brings to a close the romance of 
Senhouse and Sanchia. 

‘“It is in thought, style, and ex- 
pression a great book.’? — Phdladel- 
phia Ledger. 


The Married Life of 
the Frederic Carrolls 


By Jess—E LyncH WILLIAMS 
Illus. $1.50 


A novel written in the spirit of pure 
comedy, telling of the early married 
years of an attractive young couple. 


Tales of Men and 
Ghosts 


By EpirH WHARTON 
$1.50 
This book includes all of Mrs. 
Wharton’s short stories that have 
appeared in the last two or three 
years. 


The Blue Arch 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.30 


A brilliant story of life and love 
today, full of the clever talk and the 
keenly amusing observation that dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ Calderon’s Prisoner.” 


Open Water 


By James B. CONNOLLY 
Illus. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30 


A new volume of fiction by the 
author of ‘‘Out of Gloucester’? and 
‘“ The Crested Seas.” 


Lady-Good-for= 
Nothing 


By A. T. QUILLER-CoUCH 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.30 


A love story of early New England. 
“An adorable girl.”’— New York 
Tribune. 


At the Villa Rose 


By A. E. W. Mason 
Illus. $1.50 


A thrilling detective story. 
** An absorbing best-seller.””— Mew 
York Evening Sun. 


From At the Villa Rose”’ 


Scribner’s Holiday Books 


Splendidly Illustrated 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


African Game Trails 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. — Splendidly illustrated 
with photographs by Kermit RooseEveELT and others; also 
with drawings. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.33. 


“It was a great safari; and this living, breathing portrayal of it in 
word and picture will give pleasure to millions of men and women, 
boys and girls, who, by the evening lamp, will follow ‘the Colonel’ step 
by step and day by day, until it is all accomplished. The expedition of 
the hunter-naturalist now belongs to the world; and it will inure to the 
lasting benefit of the world at large.” — 7he Independent. 


A Voice from the Congo 


By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated from photographs, 
drawings, and sculpture by the author. $2.50 net. Post- 
paid $2.75. ; 


“Mr. Ward has looked at the African savage without prejudice 
and without sentimentality and has seen him truer than any one has 
before.” — Chicago Post. 


Romantic California 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. 
$2.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


He tells of the picturesque conditions of life today in many parts 
of California. His drawings, with which he richly illustrates each 
chapter, are as charming as his text, and the book has the same interest 
and attractive quality as “ By Italian Seas” and “Through the French 


The Intimate Life 


of Alexander Hamilton 


DR ALLAN 
ILTON. With 25 
tions. Postpaid 


80 illustrations by the author. 


By his grandson, 
McLANE HAM- 
full-page illustra- 
$3.72. 


treats particularly 
family and hisfriends 
ments, and his'meth- 
Dr. Hamilton has 
Hamilton which 
been published. 
“He avoids the pit- 
He shows through- 
judgment. No one 
ican history will fail 
York Tribune. 


his relations with his 
his tastes, his amuse- 
ods of work. 

used many letters of 
have never before 


falls of hero worship. 
out a true historical 
who cares for Amer- 
to read this.” — Vew 
Troma Painting by James Sharpless 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Molieres His Life and His Works 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
$3.00 net. Postpaid $3.20. 
“‘ This is a new and illuminating biography and ought to be read 


by every one who is interested in the drama, practically or zsthetically.” 
Jeannette L. Gilder, in “ The Chicago Tribune.” 


The Poems of Eugene Field 
$2.00 net. 


Here for the first time all the verse written by Eugene Field has 
been collected into one volume — one that resembles in form the one- 
volume editions of the New England poets, as does the author’s hold 
on the people resemble their popularity. 


e 49 ge 
Cupid’s Cyclopedia 
Compiled for Daniel Cupid by OLIVER HERFORD and 
JOHN CECIL CLAY. 12 full-page illustrations and many 
decorations in color, and others in pen and ink. 16mo. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10, 


Illustrated with portraits. 


From ‘ Peter Pan” 


For Younger Readers 


Peter Pan 
By J. M. BARRIE 


With 16 illustrations in color 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


A new edition of this classic for 
children now su famous both for text 


‘and illustration, at a moderate price. 


By Reef and Trail 


By FISHER AMES, JR. 
Illus. $1.50 
A story of hunting and adventure 
among men and animals along the 


Florida coast. A thoroughly boyish 
boy goes through some experiences 


_ that will thrill any one, old or young. 


The Boy’s Drake 


By EDwIn M. Bacon 


Illus. $1.50 net. Postpaid 
$1.65 


The stirring account of the voyages 
and explorations of Sir Francis Drake, 
drawn from the oldest reliable nar- 
ratives and keeping their vigorous and 
picturesque quality The new volume 
is written on the same lines as ‘‘ The 
Boy's Catlin” and ‘‘The Boy’s 
Hakluyt.” 


A Cadet of the 
Black Star Line 


By RAtru D. PAINE 
Illus. $1.25 


Author of ‘‘ College Years,” “‘ The 
Head Coach,” etc. David Downs is 
an apprentice upon one of the big 
ocean liners today, and his life is as 
full of adventure as if he were on a 
canine vessel and of quite different 

ind. 


The Story of the 
Grail and the Pass= 
ing of Arthur 


By HowARD PYLE 
Profusely illustrated by the 
author. $2.50 net. Postpaid 
$2.75 


Dealing with the most famous and 
familiar of the Arthur legends in a 
poetical and dramatic way, this vol- 
ume, both by pictures and text, will 
prove most ;opular, This with the 
other three books, each complete in 
itself, but part of a series. enrely 
covers the Arthurian legends. 


From The Story of the Grail” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fitth Avenue, New York 
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The Higher Unity 


¢ ¢ Cy on us men of conviction’—this challenge rings 
out every little while from platforms where the 
needs of the world are portrayed and impulses 
are generated for the® redressing of human wrongs. The 
demand is a righteous one. This age has little use for so- 
called leaders, whose views on great issues are gelatinous 
or adjustable to the popular whim. - 

God give us men of convictions, but may he also give 
us men whose convictions are held, defended and propagated 
in the spirit of love, men accessible to reason, willing to 
modify their positions if new light appears, capable of 
appreciating the other man’s point of view. 

Nothing is more noticeable in the history of human 
thought than the fact that convictions held at one time with 
a relentless grip are modified, or are set in relation to other 
convictions, so that they do not exclusively dominate men’s 
thinking. A man says, “I used to think so and so; or I 
used to think that conscientiously I could not do this or 
that thing; but now I have come to see the situation in a 
somewhat different light.” This does not mean necessarily 
that the speaker has become lax in his views of truth, or 
that he has ceased to care for supreme interests, but simply 
that he has not hermetically sealed his mind against the 
entrance of ideas ounce uncongenial. 

We see this tendency illustrated over and over again in 
the ongoings of the family life. Parents influence children 
mightily, but hardly more so than they are themselves in- 
fluenced by their children. These go away to school or 
college, mingle with their mates, touch the world at new 
points and bring back to their childhood home their har- 
vestings in various fields of thought and action. Imper- 
ceptibly but powerfully they broaden the horizon of the 
parents. There may be dangers in this change of view- 
point, but it is God’s way, we believe, that parents and 
children should thus educate and illuminate one another. 
Said the proud father of a half a dozen grown children the 
other day, “My boy in college is not living in the generation 
in which I lived, but he is true to the best ideals of his 
own generation.” 

In the realm of theology evidence abounds of change 
and progress as the centuries go on. “This is my body,” 
stoutly asserted Martin Luther in the historic debate with 
Zwingli over the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, but the 
Swiss reformer held as tenaciously to his opinion that 
Luther’s idea of consubstantiation could not be squared 
with those Scriptures that speak of it as a simple memorial 
service. Yet today we do not find the followers of Luther 
and the followers of Zwingli in two warring camps con- 
tending over a sixteenth century theological proposition. 
In a similar fashion the controversy over Free Will and 
Predestination has become mainly a thing of the past. Cal- 
yinists now believe with all their heart in the sovereignty 
of God, Arminians have not altered one whit their convic- 

tions that man is a free agent, but Calvinists and Arminians 
hold their respective truths in proper relation to other 
truths, and state and propagate them in a spirit of toler- 
ance and good will. 

Now what is the force that has produced and will 
produce changes in the emphasis of cherished convictions, 
whereby they become not less precious, but more capable 
of being wrought into large, comprehensive schemes and 
programs? Time is one of the factors in the process; 
another is the play of truth upon other minds; and still 
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another and the most potent is the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, who leads into all truth humble, teachable souls. 
And this process of enlightenment is going on in’our day 
at an accelerated pace. The fact ought to fill us with 
hope and dispose us to energetic action. 

Here is the great area of social reform. As one looks 
at the contending factions they seem so far apart as to 
be forever irreconcilable. The Socialist clamors for a new 
order devoid of the old inequalities, which can be brought 
about, he thinks, only through the surrender of individual 
initiative and possessions. At the other extreme is the 
man who believes that the doctrine of individualism holds 
an important and imperishable truth, that we never can 
dispense with the impetus arising from the chance the in- 
dividual has to elevate himself above the masses, to give 
to the world his own peculiar contributions of thought and 
energy. Now those positions cannot be reconciled so long 
as those who hold them retire into their own exclusive 
domains of thought, caring little for thought and feeling 
of other men. But some day each party may climb the 
hills whence a vision of all the issues involved can be ob- 
tained. Then it may not be so difficult to reconcile con- 
victions that seem now fundamentally antagonistic. 

One reason why we are so hopeful concerning current 
movements toward Christian unity is our confidence that 
various communions are being led along by a way which 
they perhaps have not known before, but which to us is 
the way of God’s spirit. Here again essential truths on 
either side cannot be sacrificed. We, who gladly confess 
that we are spiritual children of Robinson, Bradford and 
Brewster, cannot abate our convictions that where the 
Spirit of God is in any group of the faithful, be they only 
two or three, there exists his loyal church in the germ. 
On the other hand, we would not hold and proclaim the 
faith of our fathers to the ignoring of the existence of 


‘other churches, differently constituted but equally accept- 


able to Christ. We are ready, nay eager, to stand in a 
great, historic succession, to own that the church of Christ 
has been and is a continuous force in the world, and that 
his own life is mediated to us through the prayers, the 
faith and the labors of apostles and martyrs, confessors 
and saints in every communion, whatever its outward form 
of organization. 

The higher unity is brought about not so much by argu- 
ing with one another as by the creation of a new atmos- 
phere, a new mood. At the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference we were all conscious of a change in the ecclesi- 
astical climate, as quiet, as subtle, but as real and as 
irresistible as the coming of the spring. 

Such changes of the moral and spiritual climate furnish 
the bases for reconciliation in many spheres of human life. 
Under their spell men loyal to their family, their party, 
their traditions and to God’s personal leadership, come to 
see that the world is wide and that God’s entire truth is 
not lodged in any one formula or any one’s group of ideas, 
or in any peculiar set of men. Unification brought about 
in any other way fails just as soon as the outward restraints 
are removed, but the possibilities of the higher unity aris- 
ing from the growing prevalence of a different atmosphere 
in Christian circles the world around are exhaustless, and 
any man of stanch convictions, whose personality is bathed 
perpetually in the love of God, can do wonders for any 
community. 


All rights reserved. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


The New Pennsylvania Station Opened 

The new Pennsylvania station at 7th Avenue and 32d Street, 
New York, costing $3800,000,000, covering “eight acres of ground 
and involving six. years of labor, is opened. Hereafter through 
passengers on the Pennsylvania and New Jersey lines will take 
their trains on the New York side of the Hudson. 


The Nation’s Population 


Unofficial but probably approximately correct figures makes the 
population over which the American flag floats 103,992,757. This 
includes the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. The percentage of 
gain was greater during the last ten years than in the preceding 


decade. 


+ -— 
A Factory Horror 
Twenty-seven girls employ ed itv a paper box factory at Newark, 
N. J., are burned alive or crushed to death by leaping from win- 
dows. The fire, which spread with terrific speed, also injured 
nearly fifty more, several of whom may die. 


Sage Model Village 

The managers of the Sage Foundation Homes Company an 
nounces that early next year they will open on Long Island a 
model suburb to provide homes for persons of moderate salaries. 
Over two million and a half of dollars will be put into the project. 


Japanese Welcome to San Francisco 

The Japanese training squadron arrives in San I rancisco 
harbor and courtesies are exchanged between its officers and those 
of the Pacific fieet, also anchored there. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Mexico’s Little Revolution 

Quiet is apparently restored in Mexico after some sharp fight- 
ing between revolutionists and federal troops in a number of 
cities. 


Strike and Mutiny in Brazil . 
The crews of two Brazilian battleships enferce their demands 

for better wages by killing some of their officers and firing shells 

into the city of Rio Janeiro. Congress yields to their demands. 


_ Lords Present their Case 


Lord Lansdowne, leader of the opposition in the House of 
Lords, presents a series of resolutions representing the attitude 
taken by the Unionist side in the recent conference, and asserting 
the willingness of the Lords to reform the House of Lords on a 
basis which would make it include representative peers, peers hold- 
ing seats by reason of official service, past or present, and repre- 
sentatives not peers but representing the great interests of the 
empire. 

The German Reichstag and Emperor William 3 
The German Reichstag spends an entire day discussing a speech 


made by Emperor William at Koenigslaerg, Aug. 26, which inti- 
mated a continued belief in the divine right of kings. 


Suffragettes Choose Prison Sentences 


Twenty suffragettes in London found guilty of assault and 
willful damage of property choose to spend two weeks or a month 
in jail in preference to paying fines. 


Americay Sailors Entertained 


Officers and men of the American fleet at present in HWnglish 
waters cordially received in London. The American Society’s 
Thanksgiving dinner takes the form of a demonstration in honor 
of Rear Admiral Murdock. 


Execution of Dr. Crippen 


Dr. Hawley H. Crippen, convicted of the murder of his wife, 
is executed in London. 


The Death Roll 


George: Riddle, a famous Shakespearian reader and actor and 
long identified with Boston and Harvard University. Richard T. 


Wilson, a wealthy and prominent New York banker, once a busi- 
ness associate of Russell Sage. 


Comment on Current Events 


Shall Amherst Become a Purely Classical College 
Following an excellent custom now established at a number 
of institutions, the members of the Class of 1885 at Amherst, 
at their twenty-fifth reunion last June, commemorated the 
anniversary by undertaking to render a /distinct service to 
their alma mater. It took the form of a careful inquiry 
through a committee into the opportunity and duty of Amherst 
to take a distinctive position as representative of individual 
training and general culture, once the purpose of all American 
colleges. ‘This committee, composed of HE. Parmalee Prentice 
of New York, a son-in-law of John D. Rockefeller; Pres. E. G. 
Lancaster of Olivet (Mich.) College and Dr. W. G. Thayer, 
head master of St. Marks School at Southboro, Mass., has just 
issued its report urging upon the trustees that instruction here- 
after be a modified classical course, that the degree of Bachelor 
.of Science be dropped, that the college devote all its means 
for the present to the indefinite increase of teachers’ salaries, 
that the number of students in attendance be limited, and that 
entrance be permitted only by competitive examination. The 
committee would not eliminate altogether the teaching of the 
~ seiences, nor re-establish the exact classical course of half a 
century ago, but it would abolish, after due notification, its 
. present course leading to the degree of B.S., which Williams 
now refuses to grant; and thinks that in five years, even if 
competitive examinations were introduced for entrance, the 
- college would have an attendance equal to the present regis- 
. tration. 
& 
Arguments for the New Proposition 
The twenty-six page pamphlet in which this able commit- 
tee sets forth its conclusions is a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of a vital issue in.the realm of education. It notes 
the rise of the great universities, East and West, which seri- 
ously jeopardizes the future of the small college, unless it can 
differentiate itself from them. Over against the commercial 
and utilitarian tendencies of courses now popular in most 
institutions is put the chance which Amherst has to train men 


of broad culture for public leadership. This aim is in line 
with its own best traditions, and while the world needs engi- 
neers, chemists, electricians, biologists and other men engaged 
in the higher forms of bread winning, Amherst should culti- 
vate its own specialty and stand forth as a distinct representa- 
tive of classical learning. ‘Until this position is taken,” says 
the committee, ““‘we must expect to be small workers in a great 
field, doing what others do, but not so well. When the new 
position is taken, not alone in the interest of the college but 


for learning itself, we believe that Amherst will represent a 
great public service which deserves support.” Thus runs the 


arguinent, and it will command serious attention, even if not 
ready and general assent. The educational drift is in the 
opposite direction, but the day of the classics has not passed 
and there ought to be a place in our educational system for a 
number of colleges of the distinctly cultural type, and perhaps 
for several exclusively of this type. ; 3 
* a 

The Compensation of Professors 

One of. the most interesting sections of this report deals 
with the compensation. of the faculty, and is a minute por- 
trayal of the present situation at Amherst. The committee 
asked thirty-nine members of the faculty to report their sala- 
ries and expenditures per year. Fourteen receive $3,000 annu- 
ally, and the others range from $2,500 down to $1,200.. The 
majority, after itemizing their expenditures for rent, living 
expenses, books, education of children and. travel, show an 
excess of expenditure over salary of from $3800 to $1, 000 apiece. 
This must mean that the Amherst professors are either men 
of. independent income or that they earn money. outside their 
profession. The third alternative that. they do not pay their 
hills we refuse even to contemplate. But this detailed show- 
ing concerning the inadequacy of professional salaries gives 
point to the demand of the committee, not only that Amherst 
devote the moneys it may receive during the immediate future 
to a large increase of salaries, but that it initiate a movement 
that shall have a similar effect throughout the country. Tn 
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The Bearing on the Ministry 


‘ministry. The report says further: 


‘forfeit no respect by the change. 
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this way only, the committee thinks, can Amherst do her share 
toward restoring the dignity of a great profession. 


* 


We are glad to have this frank statement concerning the 
inadequacy of salaries at Amherst, and we understand that 
apart from the recommendations of this special committee a 
Movement is now well under way designed to relieve this par- 
ticular situation. Yale has recently taken steps in the same 
direction. But New England college professors do not stand 
in greater need of an increase in pay than many of their 
professorial brethren in other parts of the country, particu- 
Jarly in the denominational colleges in the West and South. 


‘Moreover every argument advanced for increasing the teacher’s’ 


salary applies to the ministry. his committee reports a mem- 

‘ber of the Amherst faculty as saying, ‘The standard of life 
which a college professor must now maintain entails an in- 
crease in expenditure, as compared with fifteen years ago, that 
statistics of prices do not show.” Equally true this is of the 
“Although the profession 
‘of teaching is not now drawing into its ranks its due propor- 
tion of talent, nevertheless, in order to remedy the existing 
evil, it is not necessary that teaching be made a conspicuously 
lucrative profession. What is needed is, in the first place, 
that the compensation be not conspicuously low. Young men 
of ability must not be driven to other work by the knowledge 
that a professor’s salary is insufficient to support a family and 
to enable him to associate with equals on equal terms.” An 
excellent statement of the real point at issue, not only in the 
profession of teaching, but in that of the ministry! How and 
when will that issue be adequately met? 


a7 
Making Merchandise of the Ministry 
Among the indictments brought under direction of the post 


_ office authorities against alleged stock swindling concerns are 


several against the officers of ‘Hl Progresso Banana Company 
of Honduras.” One of the officers indicted is Rey. Claude M. 
Severance, a director. One of the charges is that the defend- 
ants devised a scheme to defraud another minister, Rey. D. C. 
McNair of Wayne, Mich. Several of these ‘get-rich-quick”’ 
concerns which have lately been overhauled for using the mails 
with intent to defraud have either been managed by ministers 
or have used ministers to inspire confidence and secure cus- 
tomers. Rey. Norman Plass, formerly president of Washburn 
College, Kansas, and more recently president of the Redeem- 
able Investment Company, is under indictment on a similar 
charge. A considerable number of ministers, we are informed, 
have been induced by him to buy stock in schemes promoted 
by this company. Ministers who leave their calling to go into 
business may have reasons justifying them for so doing, and 
But ministers who retain 
and use their professional standing and title in order to win 
confidence in their business schemes deserve to be distrusted, 
and it is a. wonder that ministers. will put their money into 
the hands of ‘men who thus make merchandise of their honor- 
able calling. 
Bd 

“Justice Triumphs 3 

“Swo years ago this month Abraham Ruef, the “boss” of 
San Fran¢isco, was convicted of bribery, after a trial whic 
‘drew the attention: of : -the whole country. He was sentenced 
to fourteen years in: the*state prison. Since then his lawyers 
“have been fighting: for his liberty and for the last year he has 
‘been out on’ bail. The District Court of Appeals has now 
handed down a decision affirming the'sentence.. It seems cer- 


tain at last that Ruef will have to pay the penalty imposed for 
‘his crimes in addition to the two years of struggle and expense 


‘in trying to keep out of prison. His partner and tool, former 


“Mayor Schmitz, who was sentenced to-prison for: seven years, 
“escaped on a technicality and is growing rich, it is said, in the 
“mining business. 
‘that “the way of the transgressor is hard” in California, it 
“seems to have been shown that it is liable to be hard. 


.Thus while it cannot positively be affirmed 


ad 


_ Baptists and Christian Unity 


It is sometimes said that Baptists would find it more diffi- 


cult than any other denomination to come into a fellowship 


with churches which do not hold that immersion is the essen- 
tial symbol to express Christian life. It is therefore interest- 


te 
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ing to know what Baptists think of this matter among them- 


selves, when they are not defending before outsiders their 
denominational faith. A Congress is held annually at which 
Baptists speak their minds freely, not as representing the 
denomination, but giving their personal views on live topics. 
The Congress this year was at Augusta, Ga., with the Southern 
Baptists, who had declined to enter into the National Federa- 
tion of churches. It was almost the only denomination taking 
this attitude. The relation of Baptists to the Universal Church 
was the topic on which Rey. John E. White of Atlanta led the 
discussion. He protested against the suspicion and distrust 
with which Baptists sometimes regard proposals for union. 
He compared Baptists to the elder son in the parable of the 
Prodigal, “a little self-righteous in his consciousness of supe- 
rior fidelity and indulging in a certain resentment toward those 
prodigal denominations which have wandered away.” — He 
postulated these four fundamentals to union: “The acceptance 
of the Bible as a divine revelation ; the Sonship of Jesus Christ ; 
the sanctity of the human soul in its immediate fellowship 
with God; the kingdom of heaven as a kingdom, of righteous- 
ness to be realized on earth.” 

All else, Mr. White said, might be left to the arena of 
liberty and discussion. Volunteer speakers, we learn from the 
Hxraminer, such as President Evans of Croizer Theological Sem- 
inary, Dr. G. H. Ferris of Philadelphia and Dr. R. P. Johnston 
of New York spoke strongly in favor of larger liberty. ‘The 
latter said: “We are all for unity—through the other people 
coming to us. Baptists are here peculiarly inconsistent. We 
talk liberty of conscience, but will not permit the exercise of 
that liberty where it leads to convictions other than those to 
which we have arrived. We emphasize the spiritual, but make 
the term of admission to our churches ceremonial. If Jesus 
Christ were alive today he would sweep out of existence our 
whole petty squabblings about baptism. The political tendency 
the world over is toward democracy ; our religious tendencies, 
strangely enough, are toward aristocracy.” Of course the 
narrower view was not unrepresented in the discussion. But 
the frank ayowal by leading Baptist ministers of such senti- 
ments as these quoted give warrant for encouragement that 
something akin to the visible Universal Church is possible in 
our day. 


&* 


Popular Religious Education 

One of the most perplexing questions in our country is 
how to teach the people the fundamental principles of religion. 
No systematic teaching of this subject is allowed in our public 
schools. No plans for teaching ethics apart from religion thus 
far have been found satisfactory. The leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh insist that such teaching is essential, and 
answer the question by maintaining parochial schools with the 
avowed purpose of training children to be members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They have strong arguments on their 
side. For nearly all the people agree that religious educatiou 
of one sort or another is necessary to political and social as 


‘well as individual soundness and strength. Protestants in a 


desultory way maintain private and denominational schools 
here and there; and ‘a number of small- colleges, growing 
steadily weaker in competition with endowed and state univer- 
sities. Protestants turn to Sunday schools and Bible classes 
as their chief agency for the religious instruction of the people. 
But they admit the Jack of system in this instruction, the 
inadequate supply of teachers and their want of training and 
efficiency. The. home grows less and less competent for re- 
ligious education. Parents used to teach, their children read- 
ing and spelling. and the multiplication table along with the 
instruction given at school, and they taught religion in the 
same primitive simplicity. But they have ceased giving secular 
instruction because it has grown more complicated and because 
teachers are doing it better than they can. Religious instruc- 


-tion ‘has also greatly declined in the home because parents 
‘have become less competent, at any rate less confident of what 


they would teach, and this too is left to the church and the 
Sunday school. It fails to reach at all a large proportion of 
the population, and in many cases fails with those who are 


reached. 
Bd 
What Colleges Can Do 3 
University extension has gained rapidly during the last 
few years. The colleges and universities in Massachusetts are 
arranging courses of study which can be followed in homes 
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and remote communities, to be supplemented by lectures from 
university professors so that the advantages and honors of 
these institutions can be gained without regular attendance 
in college classes. In many cases, also, colleges have estab- 
lished relations with high schools and academies, so that 
credits are given for work, which count in examinations for 
graduation and admission. Why may not work in Bible study 
and teacher training, along lines laid out by colleges, also 
receive recognition by them? Such courses would be adopted 
by many Sunday schools. The opportunity to earn credits by 
thorough work would induce young men and women to con- 
tinue in Sunday school. The incentive to churches to raise 
the standards of work would be widely felt. Courses of 


ethical study now pursued in the college might be taken up . 


by adult classes in the Sunday school with manifest advantage 
to society. Such a relation between the colleges. and the 
churches would benefit both and promote sound learning and 
real religion. The college that offers such courses with a sys- 
tem of credits for Bible classes maintained by churches may 
lead in an important advance in the education of the nation. 


Bd 

Segregation of Races 

Civilization has progressed a long way since the words for 
“foreigner” and “foe” were synonymous. ‘The story told by 
Jesus to teach the Jew that the Samaritan was his neighbor 
is so generally applicable that it has become a classic in many 
lands. The fact remains, however, that people like to choose 
their immediate neighbors. They will not buy homes for 
themselves beside families whose appearance and habits are 
disagreeable to them. When such families move into their 
neighborhood they resent it. Our prize story, Missionary 
Mary, published Noy. 19, carries a lesson which most Chris- 
tians in this country have not yet fully learned. The problem 
concerns a condition, not a theory. When Jews begin to move 
into a residential district in almost any American city, fami- 
lies already there begin to move out of it. Real estate dealers 
reported not long ago that the rumor of the purchase of a 
vacant church building in a Boston district by a negro congre- 
gation caused a drop of twenty per cent. in the price of land 
in that vicinity. Chinamen getting a foothold in any Amer- 
ican city can have the surrounding property at their own price. 
The negroes of Baltimore are about 100,000, perhaps one in six 
of the population. Many of them are growing rich, gaining in 
education, with awakening ambition for better conditions of 
living. Therefore they are moving out of the alleys and back 
streets and occupying residences on the more attractive streets 
of the city. Recently the African Methodist Bethel Church 
bought the building of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
one of the finest edifices of one of the most aristocratic white 
churches in Baltimore. The purchase price was $90,000. This 
seems to have brought matters to a crisis. The city council 
has passed an ordinance providing that when the majority of 
residents in a block are white, colored persons must not move 
in; when the majority are colored, whites must keep out. Is 
such a law consistent with property rights in this country? 
‘Will the courts sustain it? We shall no doubt see an interest- 
ing legal struggle in the next few years. 


& 

The Mexican Revolt 

The governmental system of Mexico has just been put to 
the severest test in a generation. The significant feature of 
the apparently abortive revolt is that it was so widespread. 
"We have come to look for occasional plottings and disorders 
in the nothern states, planned from the safe vicinity of Texas 
and New Mexico. But Madero, the insurgent leader, though 
he slipped over the border to assume command and make his 
pronunciamento, found the revolt active in many different 
centers. Significant, also, is the fact that the industrial towns 
seem to have been the seat of special disaffection. Had it not 
been for the railroads, telegraphs and telephones, which were 
promptly commandeered by the government, the revolt might 
have gathered head and made serious trouble for President 
Diaz and his advisers. Modern methods in transportation and 
transmission of news are all in favor of the government in 
possession if it knows its own mind and acts promptly. And 
Diaz at eighty is as prompt in decision and action as ever. 
We do not think that much importance is to be given to the 
admitted fact that Americans of the United States are unpop- 
ular with Mexican street mobs which have -been shouting, 
“Death to Gringos!” Madero in his proclamation assures us 
4n this regard, warning~his: followers, , against attacks upon 
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foreigners and the destruction of their property. We would 
like to be popular with all classes of Mexicans, though we fear 
our people do not possess the qualities of polite tolerance and 
good fellowship which the Mexican most values in a sufficient 
degree for that. But we look for a resumption of the normally 
friendly relations between the governments and even the 
crowds of the towns on both sides of the border. It must 
always be remembered that the Mexicans, in contrast with the 
Argentines, for example, are much more an Indian than a 
Latin people and the Indian is secretive and difficult to under- 
stand in his likes and dislikes. It is an interesting fact that 
this outbreak of dissatisfaction should have followed so closely 
upon the celebrations of the centennial of Mexican independ- 
ence. The second century of the republic is not to be com- 


pletely out of touch in the matter of revolutions with the first. 


* 


Condoning Piracy under Duress 


In another form the problem of France in its relation to 
the railroad workers in government service is also the problem 
which the Brazilian government had*to meet in the mutiny of 
its battleship crews last week. In fact, the Brazilian difficulty, 
in spite of the possession by the mutineers of the fearful im- 
plements of modern war, was far less political than the strike 
of the French workers. It was an industrial strike pure and 
simple, while the French movement was largely political. The 
Brazilian crews bad long been dissatisfied |with their treat- 
ment and their pay. They rose upon their officers, killed some 
of them and took possession of the ships then lying in the 
harbor of the capital. They demanded amnesty, shorter hours 
on watch, higher pay and the abolition of flogging as a punish- 
ment, threatening bombardment of the city in case of a re- 
fusal. By way of proving their power and their determination 
they fired a few shots into the city. The government was 
helpless to meet these threats. It called the national parlia- 
ment together and secured a grant of all the demands of the 
mutineers. Several comments suggest themselves in regard to 
this apparently comic opera situation where three ships under 
command of a common sailor browbeat the government of a 
nation of 18,000,000 inhabitants into condoning the one un- 
pardonable sin of the sea. It is a curious commentary on sea 
power. Brazil is now the owner of the two most recent and 
powerful battleships of the world, just finished in England. 
It is the third time that the whole nation has been at the mercy 
of its own navy. Is it imaginable that the United States 
should be forced to pass laws demanded by pirates—for that 
is what these mutinous sailors were? The answer to that 
question is, of course, that widespread and concerted mutiny 
among American national sailors is unthinkable. ‘But the 
naval sword for nations evidently has two edges. We do not 
see how strict discipline is going to be possible in the Brazilian 
navy for a long time to come. Nor will the student of modern 
politics miss the light this incident throws on a possible weak- 
ness of the Socialistic state. All the world will not grow to 
social unselfishness in an hour. In the meantime are the 
Socialistic states to be helpless for self-defense?. 


* 
The Liberian Agreement 


Secretary Knox has succeeded in a difficult series of nege- 


tiations and has the satisfaction of seeing Liberia put upon 


its feet and its future in a large measure secured by the agree- 
ment of France, Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
A considerable price has been paid both to France by Liberia 
and by the United States in order to secure this result. France 
has insisted on the retention of that portion of the disputed 
boundary country which it has claimed and on the right to 
maintain garrisons on the Liberian side of the border until 
the country has become peaceable. A loan is to be shared by 
the bankers of the four countries interested, to be guaranteed 
by the Liberian customs. Liberia is to put its foreign affairs, 
both general and commercial, into our hands to be carried on 
through our ministers and consuls. And the finaneial affairs 
of the republic are to be administered by an American. There 
is in this agreement a much larger price to pay in the form 
of national responsibility and entangling alliances than we 
wholly like. It pledges us to make good the future of a nation 
of African blood containing a very large percentage of tribes 
untouched by civilization, many of them Mohammedans situ- 
ated in one of the least healthful regions of the hot continent. 
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we are sure that the American people would be glad to take it. 
But the claims of the Liberian people upon our sympathy are 
jndubitable and the agreement seems to safeguard our disin- 
terestedness in the work we are to do. In effect we are to make 
Liberia a ward and serve as its guardian to an even larger 
extent than we have done in the case of Santo Domingo. 


Vermont is taxing Christmas trees shipped 
out of the state. That’s geod news for the 
Maine and Provincial farmers—and will 
help to keep the woody pastures of Vermont 
shady for the cows. 


Political offices cost in this country today. 
Mr. Foss paid $37,000 for the honor of being 
governor of Massachusetts one year. Mr. 
Stimson spent $1,292 in the unsuccessful 
effort to be governor of New York for three 
years. i : 


“There is civil war in England,” declares 
Mrs. Pankhurst after a mob of women had 
assaulted Prime Minister Asquith and Sec- 
retary Birrell and broken the windows of 
government buildings and several private 

residences. At this distance the perform- 
ance seems very uncivil. 


We invited Dr. Lyman Abbott to express 


in The Congregationalist his view of the 
reorganization of our National Council as 
proposed at its meetings in October, and his 
answer is given on another page. Responses 
are invited and will be given space within 
reasonable limits. 


The Duke of Marlborough resents Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George’s remarks about Huro- 
pean titles buttressed by American dollars. 
Some one in the audience called out the 
duke’s name, it seems, and Mr. Lloyd-George 
did not deny its appropriateness. Neither 
can we. 


That was a sad case of the aged minister 
and his wife murdered by the negro boy of 
defective brain whom they had befriended 
from a child. But the world will remember 
the years of kindness to which their atten- 

tion has been called along with the horrible 
ingratitude of the boy. 


What a sidelight on the present make-up 
of our factory population in many parts of 
the country are most of the names of the 
victims of the awful fire in Newark, N. J., 

last Saturday. Here are just a few on the 
ill-fated list: Theresa Tortorella, Sophia 

_ Nicliwack, Matilda Otto, Katherine Diehn, 
Carrie Pobrecht. 


Among the many books which are noticed 
in our review columns this week which is 
best worth buying? If for yourself, that 
which promises to deepen and broaden your 
imtellectual and spiritual life. If for an- 
other, that which will probably give him 
most pleasure at the Christmas season—and 
afterward. If for a child, that which will 
be likely to provide the best atmosphere for 
its imagination. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock estimates 
that at least $100,000,000 have been handed 
- over during the last five years by trusting 
_ “investors” to promoters of stocks in ex- 
Fs change for certificates mostly or absolutely 

worthless. No less than seventy-eight get- 

rich-quick concerns have been closed up by 
_ the post office authorities in this determined 
effort to prosecute those who have used the 
» United States mails in order to defraud. 
_ Two concerns in New York City broken up 

last week are said to have’ cleared fifteen 
a million dollars in this business. Their man- 
agers and some of their agents are being 
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Editorial In Brief 


held for trial. Yet all the government can 
do to stop these swindles will fail if those 
who have money without experience are de- 
termined to purchase experience and hand 
over their money to swindlers, sometimes 
ministers of the gospel, with persuasive 
tongues and pens to show them how to get 
something for nothing. 


Two English cities have elected women as 
mayors. Oldham in Lancashire will have 
as its official head Mrs. C. BH. Lees, a Con- 
gregationalist, the only person who ever re- 
ceived the freedom of the borough. She is 
widely known and greatly beloved for her 
philanthropic service in behalf of all classes. 
The first woman in Wales to hold the office 
of mayor is Mrs. Phillips Morgan, who has 
been elected at Brecon. Women’s suffrage 
is not without honored trophies in Britain. 


' The -deadlock between Chicago employers 


and their striking garment workers over the. 


question of open or closed shop is likely to 
be broken by a clearer understanding on 
both sides of a possible via media. The City 
Club, through its chairman of the committee 
on labor conditions, Rev. Harry F. Ward, 
has done-good service in publishing a bulle- 
tin setting forth the facts concerning the 
settlement of recent strikes in the same in- 
dustry in Philadelphia and New York. 


Ireland is to have the novelty of a first- 
class fight among its own people at the com- 
ing parliamentary election. The first shindy 
has already ‘happened,’ appropriately 
enough in Cork, where last Sunday the Red- 
mondites and O’Brienites clashed and in a 
series of street fights about eighty were seri- 
ously injured. What with suffragettes in 
England, faction fights in Ireland and the 
British habit of heckling speakers at public 
meetings, the United Kingdom is likely to 
have a lively and disuniting time. 


The leaders of the Unionist party in Hng- 
land bitterly claim that American dollars 
are going to finance the forthcoming elec- 
tions, meaning the contributions for the 
Irish campaign recently collected in this 
country by Mr: Redmond. But the London 
Daily Chronicle prints a long list of promi- 
nent public officials in Canada who contrib- 
uted to this fund. Among them are the 
prime ministers of all the Canadian proy- 
inces. 


If specimens of headgear worn by many 
American women in chureh were photo- 
graphed and put in collections of curiosities 
of female ornaments worn by savage Afri- 
can or South Sea Island tribes they would 
be highly valued in ethnological museums. 
Some of these barbaric bedizenments are also 
dangerous. The police president of Berlin 
has issued a proclamation calling on women 
to cease using projecting hatpins in public 
places and intimating that if the request is 
not heeded compulsory measures will follow. 


Having just had to deal, as a diversion 
from other literary labors, with over seven 
hundred manuscripts submitted for our prize 
contest, the editors of The Congregationalist 
were especially interested in Sir Robertson 
Nicoll’s recent contribution in the British 
Weekly on What Editors Want. This dis- 
tinguished editor, who in his time has prob- 
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removal of Liberia from the region of international misunder- 
standings is part of the gain we make. 
sibility a sense of the missionary call should come honie to us. 
It would be a disgrace to Christian America if the diffusion 
of Mohammedanism should outrun that of Christianity among 
the pagan tribes of the Liberian back country. 


With our civil respon- 


ably handled tens of thousands of contribu- 
tions, declares that he seldom undertakes to 
criticises any which he returns. As a rule 
he has not found contributors grateful for 
such criticisms. He advises against sending 
long letters explaining what a manuscript is 
and against personal calls on editors, when 
offering manuscripts. Here is another nugget 
out of his experiences: ‘The best cases of 
success I have known in journalism have come 
to men who set themselves first to establish a 
connection with their own local press.” We 
heartily agree with Sir William when he 
says that specialization in some field is de- 
sirable for beginners providing it is suffi- 
ciently large and fruitful, and we also sym- 
pathize with him when he says: “A man 
who is continually returning manuscripts 
must often wonder that he had a friend 
left. He must be amazed especially by the 
patience and forbearance of the rejected 
authors.” Every week The Congregational- 
ist is returning manuscripts to personal 
friends of the editors, always with a twinge 
of regret. On the whole, however, our ex- 
perience with authors of rejected manuscripts 
has been a pleasant one, and we doubt if any 
year we make more than a hundred or two 
bitter and lifelong enemies. 


A Word about Advertisements 


From November to January: comes the 
harvest time for all periodicals from the ad- 
vertising point of view. The columns of 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 
bear conspicuous witness to the fact. The 
editors do not apologize for the devotion of 
so much space to advertisements. They dg 
not curtail the reading matter, since a num- 
ber of additional pages, sometimes as many 
as fifteen or twenty, provide space both for 
contributors and advertisers. Again, we con- 
sider the advertisements themselves of inter- 
est and value to all our readers. They are 
a legitimate part of any periodical which 
undertakes to portray for its constituency 
contemporaneous life, and as _ everybody 
knows, advertisements are essential to the 
existence of any journal, daily, weekly and 
monthly, no matter how large the cireulation. 
Moreover, from them our readers derive 
many suggestions of large practical value. 
This is particularly true as concerning the 
announcements of publishers, who are so lib- 
erally represented in current issues, and who 
offer this autumn an exceptionally strong ar- 
ray of holiday standard and juvenile litera- 
ture. But it is no less true concerning other 
opportunities for purchasing articles valua- 
ble in themselves and satisfying various 
human wants and needs. 

A further point should not be overlooked 
by the readers of this paper. Every year the 
publisher rejects advertisements which, if 
accepted, would add thousands of dollars to 
the income of the paper. This is done with 
a view to protect our readers from what we 
consider specious and harmful appeals. The 
constant purpose is to exclude all advertise- 
ments to which reasonable objection can be 
made, and to make the advertising pages not 
only of service to all our readers, but in 
themselves an attractive and valuable part 
of the paper. 

One word more, while on the subject. Our 
readers can help us still further to extend 
and improve this feature of the paper by 
mentioning, when they buy goods advertised, 
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the fact that they are readers of The Con- 
gregationalist and have noticed in its adver- 
tising pages the announcement of the articles. 
We ask them to do this not only when they 
actually purchase goods, but when they make 
inquiries or send for catalogues. It often 
happens that an advertisement is accom- 
panied by a coupon which the reader can cut 
out and mail, and which will bring to him 
without any more expense or obligation 
fuller information concerning the article ad- 
yertised. So when answering advertisements 
or buying the goods described in them please 
mention The Congregationalist. 


Which Way to Fame 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Almost simultaneous with the announce- 
ment the other day of the ten new additions 
to the Hall of Fame came the publication of 
fifty-eight more names to be added to the 
Carnegie hero list. A double dose of good 
cheer it was and a delightful antidote to the 
hot personalities of a fierce political cam- 
paign. Heroism always makes the primitive 
chords of our nature vibrate, and down deep 
in our souls we, as well as those who dwelt 
in the far-off Homeric age, are all hero- 
worshipers. 

These particular institutions for the recog- 
nition of unusual aspects of human behavior 
carry on their work in different ways. One 
is on the lookout for occasional display of 
valor. It sends its searching and swift 
glance over the broad field of contempora- 
neous life. When it sees a man or woman 
on a moment’s notice risking health or life 
for some one else, it says, “Bravo, a medal 
for you or a pension.” It starts with the 
assumption that every twenty-four hours 
situations arise that test the courage and 
self-sacrifice of observers. If a person is 
found willing to jump into the water after 
a little child, or to go down into the suffocat- 
ing fumes of a burning mine to rescue a 
comrade, or to snatch a stranger from an 
approaching locomotive even when the res- 
cue may involve the loss of a limb, that per- 
son receives, besides the thanks of the one 
benefited, some signal honor representing the 
appreciation of the public. 

x * 
* 


Our beautiful Hall of Fame fosters hero- 
ism of another type. Here the entire life- 
work is the basis of judgment. What has a 
man or woman done to lift him above the 
rank and file, what permanent contributions 
has he made to thought, to civilization, to 
religion? They who meet this test must 
have had the patience, the endurance, the 
insight, the native capacity, the instinct for 
hard labor, the ambition, that are the funda- 
mental qualities in exceptional characters. 
When a poet like Poe can embody his strange 
fancies in beautiful and enduring verse, or 
an author like Harriet Beecher Stowe can 
put her passion for freedom and righteous- 
ness into a story that stirs the nation, when 
a preacher like Phillips Brooks can make 
God real to men, the college presidents, pro- 
fessors of history and other learned men 
who have a right to vote on the subject 
deem them worthy of a place in the Hall. 

* cd 
* 


Which kind of a hero would you like to 
be? Would you by some brave, self-forget- 
ting act arrest attention and reserve plaud- 
its, or would you prefer the glory that comes 
from steady, laborious, patient employment 
of the peculiar talents which God has given 
you, but which would never perhaps come to 
their fullest expression unless the bit of 
genius in you were joined with an indomit- 
able purpose always to do your best. 

Perhaps we ought to aspire for both kinds 
of fame, to be ready alike for the short cut 
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and the long pull, but when I build my tem- 
ple of fame I shall reserve liberal space for 
three kinds of heroes. 

First, the mothers of the race will have 
ample representation. No soldier on the 
battlefield, no hero of a drowning episode, no 
thinker or artist devoted to his work shows 
more staying capacity, more patient fidelity, 
more self-effacing regard for others. 

Second, I will have special niches for the 
men who have met and overcome some par- 
ticular adversity, handicap or calamity, who 
have mastered the temptation to blame God 


for what happened to them, and whose cross 
has been the means of the highest personal 
development. : d 

Third, there must be a number of statues 
in honor of the routine worker, whether 
minister or marketman, schoolmaster or 
stoker, the man who gets up when the whis- 
tle blows, and does his day’s work well and 
uncomplainingly, though he sees no chance 
to get ahead, but who stands by his post as 
a true soldier of civilization. He shall not 
be passed by in our large estimation of the 
scope and worth of modern heroism. 


Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


By Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


A Neglected Sacrament 


Paul went to the stadium for some of his 
most vivid metaphors, and the modern ath- 
letic field has at least one term—‘“‘team 
work”—which church members may profit- 
ably ponder. The church is a co-operative 
institution, and its work is done victoriously 
only by the linking together of the strength 
and skills of many surrendered souls. To 
achieve desired results there must be a con- 
stant subjection of the individual will, and 
a mutual subordination of mind and heart 
both continuous and joyous. 

It was good advice which Peter gave to 
the Christians of his day: “Gird yourselves 
with humility to serve one another.” One 
catches in this sentence the picture of the 
basin and the towel, a picture which Peter 
himself was never able to shut out from his 
eyes and which has in it significance for all 
generations of professing Christians. The 
sacrament of the basin and the towel is per- 
ennially binding on the members of the 
church, and unless this sacrament is faith- 
fully observed, the celebration of the sacra- 
ment of the bread and the wine is certain to 
become mechanical and perfunctory. Church 
members are ordained servants of one an- 
other, and church life reaches the Christian 
level only by the constant crucifixion of in- 
dividual preference and inclination. 

No one member of a church—not even the 
minister—can have everything his own way. 
If a minister chances to forget this, he ren- 
ders himself unhappy, and is in danger of 
making things unpleasant for his church. 
The church officials, as well as the obscurest 
of the saints must cultivate the grace of 
giving in. Let two or three church members 
resolve that their wishes shall prevail, break 
what will, and. the New Testament ideal of 
a church of Jesus is shattered. Christians 
must give and take and take and give, or 
growth in social life become impossible. Un- 
less a man denies himself and takes up his 
cross every day, he cannot become a good 
church member. It is an easy thing to put a 
cross on the church building, but it is far 
from easy to build the cross into the heart 
of church life and work. Self-denial to most 
of us does not come naturally, and we forget 
sometimes that it is possible for it to come 
by grace. 

What is there about the church which 
satisfies every member of it completely? 
Certainly not the architecture, nor the 
creed, nor the order of service, nor the time 
of service, nor the length of service, nor the 
hymn-book, nor the shape of the pews, nor 
the lighting, nor the ventilation, nor the or- 
gan, nor the choir, nor the way of raising 
money, nor the method of general administra- 
tion. Every one would prefer at least some 
one thing other than it is, and therefore all 
alike are called upon to surrender personal 
choice for the general good. 

The very existence of the church is con- 
ditioned on the cross. In the preaching sery- 
ice, for instance, every one must be ready 
for self-sacrifice, for no sermon can come 
with equal light and healing to every one 


who hears it, and as there are in the congre- 
gation many ages and numerous grades of 
culture, and divers capacities and numberless 
needs to be met, the preacher, if he be 
faithful, will. often be too high or too low, 
too far to the right or too far to the left to 
satisfy a part of the congregation. The 
wise preacher gives each one of his people 
meat in due season, and if a man gets no 
meat out of a sermon this Sunday because 
it was a sermon containing milk for babes, 
he ought not to make a wry face as though 
he were the most maltreated of men, but re- 


_jJoice that the babes are being nourished, and 


wait patiently until next Sunday when, pos- 
sibly, meat will be served again. 

It is a bad sign when a church member is 
enthusiastic over every sermon his pastor 
preaches. It shows that one particular type 
of mind is being fed, and the chances are 
that a dozen other types are being starved. 
A versatile and fertile preacher will soar up 
and down and range far and wide, content 
to be counted dull now and then by good 
judges in his congregation, in order that he 
may reach the.various levels of all the peo- 
ple whom God has intrusted to his guidance. 

The midweek service cannot be hewn to 
suit the taste of every member of the 
church. No matter what the form of serv- 
ice, there will be good souls and true who 
would prefer a form quite different. A con- 
siderate preacher will therefore be careful to 
study variety in his midweek service, and 
not allow it to crystallize into an inflexible 
form which edifies only himself and the dea- 
cons. But no matter what the form, there 
will always be certain of the elect who are 
not altogether happy. Their joy would be 
great if they only knew how to sacrifice 
themselves for others. He is indeed to be 
pitied who cannot get out of any church 
service, no matter what its form, nutriment 
for the upbuilding of his spiritual life. 
Simply to meet with one’s fellow-Christians 
and to bow the head with them in prayer 
is itself a means of grace, and the endur- 
ance of trifles which cut across the grain 
of personal predilections is indeed a small 
price to pay. 

Children are sometimes so selfish they 
cannot play together, and certain Christians 
are so selfish they cannot work together. 
Uncongenial personalities sting them into 
frenzy, or plans of work not according to 
their liking drive them sulking to their 
tent. 
tians being killed—for they are not yet pre- 
pared to die—one would be tempted to wish 
them condemned to play football. 

Football is to many an altogether Pagan 
game, but it certainly ealls for one Chris- 
tian grace, the grace of personal self-abne- 
gation. The individual player loses himself 
in his team. He makes himself of no repu- 
tation, and works like a servant, that the 
organization of which he is a member may 
win. No college expects to achieve athletic 
victories which has not perfected its players 
in team work. The members of a Christian 
church can expect no splendid triumphs 
until they are all willing to work together. 
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If one were not afraid of such Chris-. 
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What Religion Means to Me 


A Personal Retrospect and Confession 


[Myr. Higginson, or as he is quite as often 
called, Colonel Higginson, has a place all his 
own in American literature. He is nearing 
his eighty-seventh birthday and is the soli- 
tary but conspicuous survivor of the group of 
brilliant men associated with the greatest 
period of New Hngland literature. As the 
associate of Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Whittier and Julia Ward Howe, he is re- 
vered today both for his own noteworthy con- 
tributions to history and literature and as 
the sole survivor of this remarkable company 
of writers. He is living in Cambridge, which 
has been his home all his lifetime, though he 
has traveled abroad and rendered conspicu- 
ously gallant service in the Civil War. The 
article which follows was written at our re- 
quest and states frankly his own religious 
attitude. Even those who may not agree 
with his conception of religion will welcome 
and appreciate his willingness to speak of 
matters so intimate and personal, and his 
large sympathy with all who are seeking 
humbly and faithfully to follow the right as 
God reveals it to them.—Ep1ITors. ] 


There lies before me a closely written 
manuscript of mor2 than two large folio 
pages, dated thus: 

“May ist, 1705. My Last Words To my 
Children.” 

It is signed thus: 

“Yor Dying father J. H.” 

It was written by my ancestor, John Hig- 
ginson, minister at Salem, Massachusetts, 
who survived for more than three years after 
this manuscript was signed, dying on Decem- 
ber 9, 1708, at the age of ninety-two. The 
following passage gives better than any 
other, perhaps, the keynote to the whole 
communication : 

“Secondly “Keep up family Religion fam- 
ily Prayer & Reading ye Scripture & family 
Cattachizing in Mr Cottons Cattachism— 
Teaching all ye family yt are Capeable to 
Read Asking wt they Remember of ye Chapt 
Read & ye Sermon yt they have heard.” 


CHANGES IN FAMILY LIFE 


Being as I now am the nearest hereditary 
representative of the writer of this counsel— 
belonging to the seventh generation from 
him and haying attained within nine years 
of the age at which he died—it fairly de- 
volves on me to inquire how far the family 
life around me in the community and that 
of my own household in particular, can be 
regarded as meeting the test implied in his 
formula—a statement of doctrine entirely 
free. ; 

It must be admitted that, so far as my 
own branch of the Rey. John Higginson’s 
descendants were concerned, “family prayer 
and reading the scripture” constituted the 
only part of his formula fulfilled by me and 
that only to the year of my mother’s death, 
now many years ago. Since the time from 
which my own memory dates—more than 
seventy years ago—there can have been no 
strict ‘‘cattachizing” in our immediate family, 
whether by Mr. Cotton’s “Cattachism” or 
‘any other. Nor can I remember, as the 
youngest of a large household, to have 
been habitually questioned: on chapter or 
sermon. There were family prayers in the 
morning, but I think not in the evening; and 
these services consisted largely of daily se- 
lections from the New Testament, my mother 
having indeed published a small volume of 
such extracts, chosen by herself. Prayers 
were devoutly read from a book prepared 
for Unitarians, possibly by her—we all 
kneeling while this went on. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


COL. T. W. 
Veteran member of a notable group of writers 


HIGGINSON 


The home service had been conducted dur- 
ing his life by my father, a layman, yet a 
pillar of the church and chief organizer of 
what is now the Harvard Divinity School. 
I associate his ritual chiefly with the perhaps 
useful experience of my being shut once in 
the closet for a short time for making some 
childish noise during this service. This 
brief imprisonment clearly did not crush my 
youthful spirit, for on my discharge I even 
tried to restore peace, as I remember, by ask- 
ing after an awkward pause, whether a prom- 
ised spade and rake had arrived for me from 
the village shop, when my father replied, with 
a tone severer than I had ever before heard 
from him, “No spades or rakes for a little 
boy who makes a noise in prayer time.” It 
was the only censure or punishment that I 
ean associate with him—he dying when I 
was but ten years old—and it was surely 
a gentle’ recollection in the case of one who 
had, in the day of Boston’s greatest com- 
merce, been the owner of more than fifty 
ships, until ruined by Jefferson’s embargo. 

After my father’s death, the practice of 
prayers and grace at table had the dignity 
and sweet associations which belonged to 
every memory of my mother; yet it is per- 
haps an instructive outcome of the whole 
series of experiences in this direction that I 
have never practiced these functions, in my 
own household, although I may have invited 
some. clerical relative to say- grace, when 


The fields were silent and the woodland 
drear 
The moon had set, and clouds hid all the 
stars 3 
And blindly, when a footfall met my ear 
I reach’d across the bats. 


And, swift as thought, my hand was clasp’d 
in thine, 
Though darkness hung around us and 
above, 
Not guided by uncertain faith to mine 
But by the law of Love. 


I know not which of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life unknown; 


But if I linger last, and stretch once more 
A longing hand, when fades this earthly 
day, 
Again it will be grasp’d by thine, before 
My steps can lose the way. 


present as my guest. Of late years, when 
asked to do it, more and more rarely, at the 
tables of others, I have done it, if at all, in 
the terse and reverential words which I first 
heard on dining at Trinity College, Oxford, 
England “Benedicto benedicatur” which may 
be loosely rendered ‘Blessings to the Blessed 
One.” 


NO DOUBT CONCERNING GOD 


That I am able to use this phrase without 
either reluctance or dishonesty shows that 
I can still say with “Festus” in the book 
of that title so eagerly read by many in my 
youth and still retaining much of its charm 
for me, ‘With all his doubts he _ never 
doubted God.” I can truly say that I never 
suffered from this doubt, as did so many 
whom I knew in my youth and whose mental 
struggles sometimes cost them life-long in- 
validism. Nor had I, on the other hand, the 
milder struggle, yet representing such a con- 
test to so many minds, of reluctantly con: 
vincing myself that the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures were not technically and ver- 
bally infallible. Elver since I can remember, 
as it now seems to me, I have been taught 
that Jesus Christ was simply the spiritual 
leader among mankind, around whose head 
clustered myths and fables as inevitably as 
about Plato or Buddha; I have always 
thanked my parents for providing me in 
youth with the privilege which Dr. Channing 
attained only in old age—as he told his only 
son, who told me—the privilege of. ‘dwelling . 
more and more on the simple humanity of 
Jesus.” 

Going still farther than this, I came to 
dislike all prescribed or formal prayer, pre- 
ferring rather to hold with the early Friends 
that ‘‘the spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 
On the other hand, as no one can doubt the 
occasional impressiveness and desirableness 
of joint worship, I have sometimes thought it 
would be pleasant and -ennobling to dwell in 
a house situated half way between the very 
simplest Friends’ Meeting House in one di- 
rection; and some gorgeous temple of” the 
Russian service, as I have seen it in Paris, 
with its noble and stately black-bearded 
priests, its superb chanting and its great 
reverential congregation, kneeling pewless, 
side by side, princes and paupers alike. f 
could then have on any Sunday my choice 
in religious ceremonies, between the most 
elaborate and the simplest, and could under 
either of them respond Benedicto benedica- 
tur. 


INFLUENCES OF THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


In looking back on the early and formative 
period of my life, I cannot see that any tech- 
nically religious influences were strong upon 
me, apart from my mother’s, although I can 
remember some few such from Dr. James 
Walker, who preached in the Harvard Col- 
lege chapel. Something of such influence 
may also have come later from the preach- 
ing of James Freeman Clarke and of my 
cousin William Henry Channing; yet 
neither of these detached himself wholly 
from the old Unitarian traditions, which 
had no real hold upon me, even in the theo- 
logical school. 

There was in my blood, as with most of 
my name and race, a spirit of publie service, 
combined with an impetuous and active tem-~ 
perament. Under other auspices I might 
have .become a foreign missionary, but one 
of a rather .unmanageable description; or 
under other influences still, an outlaw by 
land or sea. I had also, personally, a habit 

—_—_—_————— 
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The Season’s Holiday Books 


A Wealth of Attractions for the Christmas Book Shelves 


In the Holy Land 


That Palestine is still the Holy Land 
of actual and mental pilgrimage the 
streams of travel and the streams of lit- 
erature alike bear witness. Its attrac- 
tion continually reasserts itself in liter- 
ature and art. There is a _ welcome, 
therefore, for the unusually beautiful 
and suggestive book, In the Holy Land 
(Century. $6.00 net) in which Mr. 
Robert Hichens and Jules Guérin, the 
French painter, have collaborated. Both 
text and pictures have already appeared 
in the Century Magazine, attracting wide 
and enthusiastic attention, and those who 
followed them there will be glad to. have 
them brought together in more permanent 
form in this stately volume. The author 
has the historic imagination and sense of 
relations which goes to the making of a 
good travel guide. He is neither a devo- 
tional pilgrim nor an archeologist, though 
he can sympathize with the views and 
interests of both. He goes far deeper 
into the hidden meaning of things seen 
and read than the average tourist. In 
addition he has an unfailing eye for natural beauty, even in such 
apparently unpromising conditions as the dry lands of Syria. Long 
experience has taught him sympathy and understanding, unusual 
for an American with the life and mode of thinking which charac- 
terize the Eastern lands. The paintings of Mr. Guérin are strik- 
ingly original appreciations of the strange and peculiar beauty 
which makes Palestine a perplexity to the Occidental tourist. He 
is a painter of the hot sunlight and the burnt spaces of the Orient, 
and through his eyes we gain fresh and vivid impressions of an 
unknown but beautiful world. 


Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


From | 
Porcelain 


Books on Italy 


Pompeii is unique among the show places of the world in that 
it is a city arrested and, as it were, fossilized at a certain moment 
in history. Its 
ruins buried under 
voleanic ashes have 
told us more of 
the actual life of 
the world under the 
government of Nero 
than we could ever 
have learned from 
books or monu- 
ments. and _ tradi- 
tions. There are 
two ways of intro- 
ducing us’ to the 
disinterred city. 
One the way of the | 
archeologist, the 
other that of the 
guide-book and 
easual traveler. 
William Mackenzie 
has attempted in 
Pompeii (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50) a mix- 
ture of both these 


way, the Via Francigena, by which the life of Hurope, whether 
from Rome or further north, has for centuries entered this part 
of Tuscany. About half the book is devoted to Siena, her history, 
her saints, her art. The remaining chapters treat lovingly the 
smaller hill towns like San Gimignano, Montepulciano, Radicofani 
and the rest. Sixteen softly tinted color plates suggest the beau- 
tiful Tuscan scenery, and a number of monotones eet the 
more famous art treasures. 

Another pleasant volume is In and Out of Florence, ms Max 
Vernon (Holt. $2.50 net). The author lived for some time in a 
suburb of Florence and spent leisurely days in the city or out 
among the villas and little towns. He has cared quite as much 
for the country and the living people as for the pictures, marbles 
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and evidences of the past, so his book is good to read as well as- 


helpful to guide. 

A very attractive book is Venice, by T. Okey (Dutton. $4.00 
net), a revised edition of a work published originally in more ex- 
tensive form in 1908. Over half of this volume is devoted to the 
history of the city, a dramatic record of the rule of its one hun- 
dred and twenty Doges from 697 A.D. down to the invasion of 
the city by Napoleon. The remainder of the work, though not so 
readable, provides a useful guide to the city. Nearly forty cdlored 
pictures, a dozen full-page photographs and a large number of illus- 
trations in the text, add greatly to the volume’s beauty and value. 


Other Records of Travel \ 


Three years’ experience in Japan as traveler, photosramhen and 
war correspondent makes the background of intimate knowledge 
on which Mr. Herbert G. Ponting bases his entertaining record, 
In Lotus Land Japan (Macmillan. $6.00 net). This account of 
his wanderings and enthusiasms is published in sumptuous form 
with over one hundred illustrations, All these pictures, both those 
in color and in black and white, were taken by the author himself, 
and must arrest the attention of the most blasé examiner of books. 
They show an appreciation of beauty, a dramatic instinct, a sure- 
ness in his art which are rare indeed. When we can tear ourselves 
away from pictures to look at the text, we find easy, pleasant read- 
ing about Japan’s famous gardens, temples and bathing resorts, 
her artist-craftsmen, her women and children—all flavored with 
personal anecdotes. Best of all are Mr. Ponting’s descriptions of 

natural scenery 
when he tells of the 
ascent of the two 
great, active  vol- 
canoes, Aso-san and 
Asama-yama, as 
well as of Fuji-san 
and yarious trips 
up and down the 
rapids of the Kat- 
sura-gawa. In a 
charming chapter 
on Flower Festi- 
vals he explains the 
title to his book, 
# which certainly 
stands out as one 
of the season’s most 
notable publica- 
tions. 


In the life of 
modern France 
Brittany stands 
apart, of different 


blood, more intense 


elements. He has : : ‘ at least in its reli- 
the able assistance opyright, 1910, Baker & Tay ile Co. From Photographing in Vld England Ts beliefs, and 
of Alberto Pisa, A DEVONSHIRE LANE cherishing more 
whose paintings are than elsewhere the 
charmingly reproduced in color, giving even the untraveled a old traditions of the monarchy. In spite of the severity of its 


good sense of reality and beauty in the streets and dwellings. 
Mr. Mackenzie writes in a leisurely mood, setting before us con- 
clusions reached by thoroughgoing study of the available material. 
He tells us about the life in the shops and homes, the earlier his- 
tory of the city and what happened after its double catastrophe. 
It is good for the imaginative and the unimaginative alike to be 
brought so directly into connection with a fixed moment in the life 
of the world. The book is enjoyable as literature and in every 
respect a beautiful example of the publisher’s art. 

Italy is a land of enchantment, whether one visits it by book 
or in the flesh, and in either case that person is fortunate who 
follows the lead of Mr. Edward. Hutton. In Siena and Southern 
Tuscany (Macmillan. $2.00 net) the reader traverses the old high- 


storm-beaten coast it is a favorite haunt of the artist and full of 
picturesque material. Brittany and the Bretons, by George Whar- 
ton Kdwards (Moffat, Yard. $6.00 net), is a full and careful 
study of the towns and shrines, the people, traditions and legends. 
It is a personally conducted trip in which the byways of the land 
become real and interesting to us. The illustration is lavish, with 
pictures in color and tone which help to bring us close to the 
scenes and adventures through which the author and his wife 
made their summer pilgrimages, 

A book of personal impressions derived from residence in Paris 
is Pages from the Book of Paris, by Claude C. Washburn, illus- 
trated with truly original etchings and drawings by -Lester G. 
Hornby (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 net). Mr. Washburn seeks to 


} 


en 


" 


it is refreshing to follow the record of a pedestrian. 
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express the intimate soul of the people among whom he sojourned, 
and his descriptions and theories are suggestive and illuminating. 
Mr. Hornby’s varied pictures of street scenes and types have great 
distinction and individuality. He is a young man—not yet thirty— 
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and like Whistler is a native of Lowell, Mass. His work shows a 
Surprising insight into character, and he is able to suggest color 
and motion in a manner that even Whistler might have praised. 
The book is not one for hasty reading, nor for those unsympathetic 
with the author’s point of view, but it will help the interested 
reader to a new appreciation of the old city. 

Ernest Peixotto, artist, writer and native Californian, has 
given, in Romantic California (Scribner’s. $2.50 net) a group of 
varied and fascinating studies illustrated with poetic wash-draw- 
ings or lively pen-sketches. Ne writes of Italy in California and 
pictures the vineyards, the Italian colonies, and the fishing villages 
where the Ligurians, the Sicilians and others still count in soldi 
and use their native tongue. He shows us the present pathos of 
the deserted missions as he journeys over the old ‘Camino Real’”— 
the Royal Road—the thread on which the friars strung their sta- 
tions, and he reconstructs for us the scenes when the mission courts 
sheltered hundreds of converts and the fields produced food for 
thousands. A very different country is the subject of the chapter 
ealled Sketching in the Inferno, where the barren wind-whipped 
coast’ of Pescadero Point is described. Other sections deal with 
the mountains, Bret Harte’s country, and the Farallone Islands. 

For all our recent discussions of the Balkan Peninsula and its 
new governments, most of us know little about Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria and Montenegro. An entertaining account of travel from 
Budapest to Belgrade and Sofia and back by Montenegro and 
Dalmatia, by Blair Jaekel, is The Lands of the Tamed Turk (Page. 
$2.50). The author is an American with a mind open for fresh 
impressions. He tells, in lively and interesting fashion, his own 
experiences and observations, adding practical suggestions for ease 
in travel for other tourists who may follow his route. The illus- 
trations of racial types, portraits, characteristic street scenes and 
other material helpful to the purpose of the book admirably re- 
enforce the descriptions. 

Another personal record is In the Footprints of Heine, by 
Henry James Forman (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 net). It was in 
fulfillment of an old ambition that the American journalist set out 
upon a walking tour in the Hartz region in emulation of the poet 
Heine. After reading of many motoring tours in these recent years 
It means 
primitive joys and a close contact with Nature and with all kinds 
of people who are met along the way. There is more time in which 
to let the impressions soak into the mind, and they are given out 
to the reader with a certain lightness and gayety which bestows 
a feeling of rejuvenation. The land is full of historic memories 
and superstitious fancies which crop out in fascinating tales of folk 
lore. A contrasting modern tone is supplied by a charming, teasing 
young German girl, whom the author meets on the way. 

Mr. W. I. Lincoln Adams is editor of the Photographic Times 
and an expert photographer. He has put together in a handsome 
book letters of travel, with many beautiful photographs, most of 
them snapshots of his own taking, under the title Photographing 
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in Old England (Baker & Taylor. $2.50). The chapters carry 
us up the Thames Valley, through Warwickshire, to the land of 
the Doones and Clovelly, through Wales and the Lake Country, with 
glimpses of the land of Scott, the Hnglish cathedrals and London. 
The author adds a helpful chapter of suggestions for the traveler 
in his use of. the camera. 

The land that has been familiarly called “the Playground of 
Europe” is well described in Switzerland, by Oscar Kuhns (Crow- 
ell. $2.00 net). ‘The first chapter gives a brief narrative of the 
important events in Swiss history and more or less of history and 
legend runs through all the pages, but the book is mainly devoted 
to scenery, accounts of mountain-climbing and the tragedies con- 
nected therewith. Constance, where John Huss was tried, Zurich, 
“the literary center of Teutonic Europe,’ Lucerne and Mt. Rigi, 
Bern, with side trips in all directions, Interlaken, Grindelwald, 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn, Chamounix and Mt. Blanc, Geneva 
are among the cities and mountains visited. There is also an inter- 
esting chapter on Mountain Passes, Railroads and Tunnels. The 
volume is illustrated with over thirty good photographs. 


Japanese Color Prints 


An interesting corner of Japanese art which has attracted the 
interest and greatly influenced the work of artists both on the 
continent of Hurope and in America is that which is occupied by 
the colored wood engravings of the Japanese. The work is in 
some respects a modification of the highly conventionalized ideas 
of the great Japanese painters, and on that account a closer ap- 
proach to European notions of art method and values. A contribu- 
tion to the history of these artists and engravers is made by 
W. von Seidlitz in A History of Japanese Colour-prints (Lippin- 
cott. $6.50 net). It is one of the splendid books of the season, 
of large size, well and carefully printed and containing many beau- 
tiful reproductions both in color and black and white, selected 
from public and private collections in Germany, France and Eng- 
land. The largest single collection of Japanese art and of the 
color prints in particular is treasured in the Boston Art Museum. 
The reproductions are supplementary, therefore, to our best Amer- 
ican collections. 

No complete and satisfactory history of this school of art has 
ever been possible. The multitude of artists, the low esteem in 


From Romantic California 
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which they were held by the aristocratic art circles of Japan, the 
lack of records and the large destruction of prints. which. preceded 
their Occidental recognition have made the path of the explorer 
and historian dificult. Mr. von Seidlitz has made it his aim to 
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put in order and correct the previous accounts in French or Eng- 
lish. He has for the most part confined himself to the more orig- 
inal and interesting of the print makers, the primitives who per- 
fected the processes and the men who stood at the height of the 
school. The multitude of nineteenth century workers goes almost 
unnoted in these pages. He has a lower estimate of Hokusai than 
most of his predecessors, and also of Hokusai’s master, Shunsho, 
making Kyonaga the culminating figure of the whole achievement. 

The book, of course, appeals to a somewhat limited, though 
growing class of picture lovers. The Japanese prints, as we have 
said, in some respects come nearer to Western.taste and apprecia- 
tion than the paintings. They have also an interest which cannot 
be disregarded in their effect upon the manner of famous modern 
painters like the American Whistler and a number of noted 
Frenchmen. For these reasons they must always hold a signifi- 
eant place in the history of art schools and influences. Not all 
the illustrations which enrich these pages will seem beautiful to 
the uninstructed American observer. Their absolute disregard of 
attempts at illusion, the discarding of all shadows and, in fact, of 
atmosphere, and their reliance upon simple outlines and color 
harmonies may make them unintelligible to many. But to those 
who have a capacity for learning to enjoy, they are a door opening 
upon a large, new world. 

It cannot be conceded that this German historian has cleared 
up all the difficulties or set all the facts in their true’ relation, 
but within its limits of taste and purpose it is the best ordered 
and most comprehensive handbook of its subject which the students 
of this particular Japanese art have yet presented to the general 
public. 


Art and Artists 


Admiration for the genius and character of the man form the 
motive with Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann in the preparation of The 
Whistler Book (Page. $2.50). His personal acquaintance with 
Whistler was of the slightest, but he has been a lifelong student 
and admirer of his work. He has drawn upon the already large 
literature, but has used the material to complete his own personal 
picture both of the man and the art. Without much claim to 
merit in adding to our actual knowledge of facts, Mr. Hartmann’s 
book has a distinct value as a deliberate and careful estimate of 
a remarkable character. For all his skill in what he himself called 
the art of making enemies, Whistler seems to have been, at bottom, 
a rather lovable character and, while his place in art history is as 
yet by no means settled, this tribute of recent admiration will be 
of service as a contribution to the final estimate. There are many 
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illustrations photographed from paintings and etchings and printed 
in a sepia tone. 

The Munich picture galleries are of extraordinary richness in 
certain departments of art, especially in pictures by the great 


Copyright, 1910, Cen ury Co. From A Hoosier Romance 
Flemish mastery. A convenient general handbook both to the old 
pictures and the modern work of the new gallery is found in The 
Art of the Munich Galleries, by Florence Jean Ansell and Frank 
Roy Fraprie (Page. $2.00). It characterizes the artists, giving 
brief outlines of their biography and an estimate of their work,’ 
with many photographic reproductions in tint. The usefulness of 
such a. volume is twofold. It serves for preparation or remem- 
brance in connection with a visit to the galleries, and as a con- 
venient illustrated book of reference in art study. 

The history of Spanish art is like the Spanish landscape, con- 
taining broad spaces of barrenness with a few rich and fertile 
valleys. The number of artists recounted in The Story of Spanish 
Painting, by Charles H. Caftin (Century. $1.20 net) is small; 
but Velasquez stands out as one of the three or four supreme 
names in painting. Murillo is more popular and the other names 
are comparatively unfamiliar. Mr. Caffin has given us an interest- 
ing study of the general characteristics of the Spanish people as 
reflected in its art, and the limitation to a few artists has enabled 
him to give fuller attention to their work and relations to each 
other and to the art of the world. A very brief chapter by way 
of postscript enumerates the half dozen recent painters who have 
caught the attention of the world, including Sorolla, who has 
brought Spanish art to fresh recognition in America. The illustra- 
tions will bring to most readers both familiar and unfamiliar pic- 
tures. If the range of Spanish painting is not wide this book 
will confirm the impression of its individuality and power within 
those limits. It is a true national art and the features in it that 
least please outsiders are most characteristic of the nation it rep- 
resents. 


For Lovers of Flowers, Porcelain and Antiques 


Welcome to those who love gardens and to all friends of flowers 
are Sweet Peas and Pansies, Violas and Violets, the former by 
Horace J. Wright and the latter by William Cuthbertson (Stokes. 
65 cents net). Each has eight color prints reproducing exquisitely, 
with all the resources of modern color-printing, beautiful varieties 
of the flowers. The text is made up of description, history and 
full cultural directions. The books are English, but bearing in 
mind the facts of our dryer climate and longer season of heat, the 
flower-lover will easily adapt them to his own necessities. Hither 
would make a beautiful floral gift to one who, in winter is beyond 
reach of the shows in the florists’ windows. 

Admirers of porcelain, an ever increasing number among the 
lovers of beauty in the world, will find material for study and 
enjoyment in Porcelain, Oriental, Continental and British, by R. L. 
Hobson (Stokes. $2.15 net). He is assistant in the British 
Museum and prepared its catalogues of English porcelain and pot- 
tery. The book is beautifully illustrated with plates in color and 
black and white, as well as many smaller cuts of marks and sig- 
natures. Much the longest section is appropriately given to the 
unequalled Oriental work, and we learn probably as much as it is 
possible to gain, from the confusion of the past, of the great Chi- 
nese imperial workshops and their famous designers, and of the 
history of the art. The work confines itself to porcelain, leaving 
the much larger and more varied field of pottery and earthernwace 
only hinted at. This limitation makes its treatment of the Japa- 
nese potteries necessarily slight, since the Japanese made porcelain 
mainly for foreigners and the pottery to please themselves. The 
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_at his disposal. 


accounts of porcelain-manufacturing in Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Italy and Hngland are full and precise. The intelligent 
collector will find materials for identification and collection put 
The lover of porcelain will be enabled to correct 
and enlarge his knowledge of the art. The book is a fine example 
of modern art publication both in its mastery of facts and its 
fine workmanship. 

Another serviceable manual for porcelain collectors covering 
all the famous kilns in Asia and Hurope, with an introductory 
chapter on the chemical and mechanical processes, is found in 
Edward Dillon’s Porcelain and How to Collect it (Dutton. $2.00 
net). The illustrations, with the exception of the frontispiece, 
are in black and white. The work is intended to be elementary, 
and so far an introduction to Mr. Dillon’s larger handbook. It is 
an informing and well-balanced brief handling of a large subject 
by an expert hand and treated with special reference both in text 
and illustrations to the individual artists who shaped or decorated 
the pieces described. 

A quantity of information about old-time furniture, china, 
mirrors, pewter, etc., is to be gained from a taking volume called 
The Lure of the Antique, by Walter A. Dyer (Century Co. $2.40 
net). He knows how to arrange his great store of facts and to 
convey them to the reader in a popular as well as concise and 
authoritative style. The 
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Many an enthusiastic traveler owes no small part of his pleas- 
ure in and appreciation of the mother. country to a reading of 
Shakespeare’s England, by William Winter (Moffat, Yard. $3.00 
net). In it Mr. Winter is less the critic than in much of his 
work, but his charm of style and his appreciation of natural 
beauty and literary associations is at its best. The book has come 
out now in a new edition illustrated with many beautiful, large- 
sized photographs of scenery and reproductions of prints and por- 
traits. 

Defoe’s masterpiece maintains its primacy among tales of ad- 
venture, and commends itself to the publisher and illustrator. In 
a handsome, large edition of The Life and Strange, Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (Doran. $2.00) ‘the publisher, 
having done his part in large, clear print and fine paper, has called 
in Mr. Noel Pocock for embellishment. The plates are mounted 
on drab paper and abound in vivid color. The dramatic moment is 
Mr. Pocock’s ideal, and the vivid experience. He paints without 
reserve or finesse. The text of the edition is fuller than is usual 
in preparation for children’s use, and on that account commends 
itself to grown-up readers. It stops, however, with the ending of 
the first and vital part of Crusoe’s adventures. 

A sumptuous reprinting of Longfellow’s The Golden Legend 
comes in an English edition with illustrations by Sidney H. Mete- 

yard (Doran. $2.50 net). 


owner of antiques or the 
prospective buyer will be 
glad to find such a frank and 
discriminating guide for the 
determination of age, style, 
maker and value. The one 
hundred and fifty or more 
photographs are an _ a«educa- 
tion in themselves to the be- 
ginner. 

Holiday Editions 

Delightful both in humor ° 


and beauty of color and com-. 
position are Hugh Thom- 


son's illustrations to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Stokes. $5.00). They are 


numerous enough to make a 
running commentary on the 
whole play. The artist is in 
love with his characters and 
makes them all lovable by 
his rendering. The size of 
the pages is large, giving 
dignity both to the color 
plates and to the text and 
making a stately and beau- 
tiful volume. Such delightful 
accompaniment of pictures 
lures one back irresistibly 
to the charms of the play. 

No pains or care has been 
spared by illustrator and 
printer in the sumptuous 
edition of Coleridge’s mas- 
terpiece, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, “as pre- 
sented by” Willy Pogany 
(Crowell. $5.00). All the 
resources of decoration and 
illumination and of the 
most ambitious modern color- 
printing go to the adornment »* 
of these large pages. The 
poem is unique in Hnglish literature and more than any other, per- 
haps, makes a challenge to the illustrator. Tastes will differ in regard 
to this illustrator’s success. His pictures are effective and occa- 
sionally beautiful within their range, but that range seems to us 
a very much narrower one than that of the mysterious and appeal- 
ing ballad. Mr. Pogany, that is, is altogether at his best in the 
scenes where the passion and horror of the poem form a small 
proportion of the interest, or do not appeal at all. His picture 
of the hermit’s wintry woods, and of the sea pieces, where sky and 
water with masts and rigging form the larger part, seem to us far 
superior to the others. And this is, of course, a criticism of in- 
efficiency in the most vital point at issue. 

Sir Arthur Quiller Couch has collaborated with Edmund Dulac 


See 


Page & Co. 
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the French illustrator, in a stately and beautiful volume in which 


he retranslates and the other illustrates four famous fairy stories 
from the old French, The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales 
(Doran. $5.00). The chosen tales are The Sleeping Beauty, 


- Bluebeard, Cinderella and Beauty and the Beast—the very cream 
- of the familiar stories which we know best in the forms given them 


_ by Perrault and the men of his time. 
- treat in themselves, charming in composition and color, and beau- 


Mr. Dulac’s pictures are a 


_tifully reproduced. The large print and broad margins and the 


handsome binding in the French taste make a superb book. 


The pictures are a fruit of , 
the modern’ color processes. 

The art belongs to the Eng- 

lish story-telling school. At 

the best, the artist might be 

a student of Lord Leighton, 

reproducing more feebly and 

with a cruder color sense his 

too elegant and soulless ideal 

characters. 

No other classic that we 
know has depended more on 
illustrations for the contin- 
uance of its popularity with 


children than Bunyan’s im- 
mortal story. Its quaint de- 
scriptions are indelibly 


printed on the mind when 
vividly reproduced before the 
eye, and even the crude pic- 
tures of two generations ago 
have not lost their charm. 
This new edition of The 
Pilgrims’ Progress (Dutton. 
$3.00) is weirdly illumined 
by eleven colored plates. 
Our chief criticism would be 
that the scenes chosen are 
nearly all, excepting the first, 
of the. gloomy side of the 
Pilgrim’s journey. The first, 
indeed, extends to him a 
giant hand with leaves of the 
tree of life. But why is the 
Interpreter’s House left out 
while the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, the Cave 
of Giant Despair, the Hill of 
Error and Doubting Castle 
are all displayed? And why 
is the last picture the Hn- 
trance to the Byway to Hell 
instead of the towers of the 
Celestial City across. the 
River of Death? 

Laurence Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey Through France and 
Italy holds its admirers through the years by dint of extraordinary 
but at times disagreeable originality and humor. A notable edi- 
tion with beautiful plates in color by Everard Hopkins is brought 
out by the Putnams ($3.00). The comfortable, clear print and 
ample margins of its large pages fit well with the romantic and 
pleasing illustrative inventions. 

Mark Twain’s final place in literature may come to depend 
upon his books of life on the Mississippi. The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer is certainly one of our American classics and well deserves 
the beautiful setting which the publishers have given it in a new 
and perfectly made edition illustrated by Worth Brehm (Harper. 
$2.00 net). The pictures are wholly in the spirit of the story and 
to an unusual degree will add to the pleasure of the reader in 
recalling his impression of Tom Sawyer’s adventures, or in making 
his first acquaintance with them. 

A favorite among Bret Harte’s early and more spontaneous 
California stories is Salomy Jane. <A beautiful illustrated and 
decorated edition contains pictures in color by Harrison Fisher 
and Arthur I. Keller (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). It is the 
sort of dainty and perfectly finished book which both attracts the 
eye at the first glance and justifies later and more deliberate atten- 
tion. 


From The Whistler Book 
WAPPING, ON THE THAMES (ETCHING) 
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Those booklovers and admirers of Thoreau who welcomed Clif- 
ton Johnson's illustrated editions of ‘Cape Cod” and “Maine 
Woods” will even more truly appreciate the new Walden (Crowell. 
$2.00 net), in which the same service has been performed. In this, 
the most popular of Thoreau’s works, the illustrator is able to give 
the exact scenes, in many cases, in place of the characteristic and 
more general views of the two earlier volumes. 


Two Books of Prayer 


{Lwo books issued by the Pilgrim Press indicate two tendencies 
in the life of the modern church: the one, a deepening of the indi- 
vidual life with God and a cultivation of the mystical union of 
the soul with him; the other, a broadening interest of the Chris- 
tian allying himself for the 
forces that make for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Closet and Altar, by Rev. 
Isaac Ogden Rankin, an- 
swers the command of Jesus, 
“Hunter into thine inner 
chamber and pray.” In lan- 
guage simple, chaste, devoid 
of all metaphor, it discloses 
the soul desiring beauty of 
holiness. The life of God is 
made sweetly reasonable, 
beautiful, attractive, human. 
The maturing saint and the 
little child can easily follow 
these petitions and acts of 
thanksgiving. 

For God and the People, 
by Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, embodies the hunger 
and thirst of an awakened 
soul for the rightening of 
the world. These prayers 
feel the wrongs of the world, 
and in words full of faith 
and hope, and ‘sometimes 
holy anger, remember all 
sorts and conditions of men 
under all circumstances. 
They answer St. Paul’s com- 
mand that ‘The prayer 
should be made for all men.” 

On the reviewer’s desk 
lies the ‘Book of Common Prayer,” that thesaurus of the prayers 
of saints; a collection entitled “Prayers Ancient and Modern” ; 
and Dr. Jowett’s little volume “Yet Another Day.” And he is 
glad to place beside them for daily use these two new comers. 
For reviving interest in family devotions we may well use “Closet 
and Altar.” For a widening, enriching of pastoral prayer, we 
commend both these rare books to all who serve at the altar. 

I. ©. Emricn. 
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Other Religious Books 


Practical talks in tabloid form ready for the briefest leisure 
are found in Real Religion by Howard Allen Bridgman, D. D., (Pil- 
grim Press. 75 cents net). Its inspiring chapters are directed 
not so much toward the man already in the church, as to the man 
on the street with a view to leading him to think and act on a 
higher level. The author interprets for us the more serious mo- 
ments of life and imparts help and uplift without pious phrase- 
ology and always with a spirit of sincerest friendliness. ‘Trolley 
Car Theology” and “As Good as the Average” are capital chapters 
to sample, and they will show the spirit and quality of this ear- 
nest little volume. Gee Ae 
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From The Way to Peace 


We called attention recently to the book of unusual sermons by 


‘Percy C. Ainsworth, an English Congregational minister who died 


recently at the outset of what promised to be a great and useful 
career. We have now a second selection from his pulpit utterances. 
called The Heart of Happiness (Revell. $1.25 net) made up of 
sermons on the Beatitudes. It has the same high qualities of 
spiritual insight and power of adaptation to the thoughts and 
needs of men. The publishers have given pleasant decorations in 
tint to these pages and made a tasteful volume appropriate to the 
season. 

Prof. Hugh Black of Union Seminary has written a series of 
chapters of encouragement and uplifting in trial under the name 
of Comfort .(Revell. $1.50). His words are printed on pages. 
decorated in color and the 
book is handsomely made. 
No admirer of Professor 
Black’s work will need to be 
told of its high quality -as. 
religious writing. 

Most of our readers fol- 
lowed with keen interest Dr. 
Grenfell’s papers in The 
Congregationalist, in which 
he tells us out of his own 
personal experience of Chris- 
tian faith, “What the Bible 
Means to Me,” “What. 
Prayer Means to Me,” 
“What Christian Fellowship. 
Means to Me.” ‘These widely 
influential and  unconven- 
tional papers have now been 
gathered into a_ beautifully 
made little book under. the 
title A Man’s Helpers (Pil- 
grim Press. 50 cents net). 
The qualities of directness, 
manliness and _ self-devotion 
which have always character- 
ized Dr. Grenfell’s work are 
seen at their best in these re- 
flections of his personal 
thought and experience. 


Books of .Verse 


Helen Keller with her 
amazing adequacy within the 
limits of her powers has written in The Song of the Stone Walt 
(Century. $1.20 net), a poem of the old New HMngland. She has 
felt through her finger-tips the great building achievement of the 
pioneer farmers, greater in mass and effort than all the cathedrals 
of Europe together. She feels the power of this epie of labor and 
expresses it in verse which is always thoughtful, and in form belongs 
sometimes to the method of the old odes and sometimes becomes a 
musical recitative. She has enriched the poetic treasures of Amer- 
ica with a striking achievement. ‘The poem is beautifully printed 
on pages with decorated borders, and further illustrated with 
charmingly composed photographs of Miss Keller in corners of the 
countryside. P 

James Whitcomb Riley’s A Hoosier Romance (Century. $1.50 
net) illustrates the power of his humorous interpretation and 
knowledge of country life in Indiana. The scene of the story is 
laid in 1868 and John Wolcott Adams, the illustrator, has given 
us the heroine with smooth-parted hair and the huge, historical 
cerinoline. It is a true love tale told by the village squire in the 
familiar dialect verse which all lovers of Riley know so well. The 
verse and the pictures wedded together make a charming illustrated 
book of the true holiday quality. 


From The Lure of the Antique » 
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The Congregationalist 
and Christian Cord 


for 1910-1911 
A Paper with a Record and an Ideal 


Step by step THe CoNGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN Wor tp has 
gained until never before has it equaled its present strength. .The key 
men and women in the churches take it, read it, prize it. Any one who 
cares anything for organized Christianity can find no better means of 
keeping posted on its progress. No other religious journal has so dis- 
tinguished a list of contributors, leaders of Christian thought and action 
im every part of America. Glance at its files for the past year. There 
you will find real work from the pens of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the 
intrepid Labrador missionary; Prof. J. E. McFadyen, of Toronto, who 
has just been appointed George Adam Smith’s successor in Glasgow; 
Robert E. Speer, the magnetic and forceful leader of the younger 
Christian forces of the country; Dr. Albert J. Lyman, Brooklyn's 
veteran and beloved minister; William Allen Knight, original interpreter 
of fambar Biblical scenes; G. Campbell Morgan, the English teacher 
and preacher par excellence; William Newton Clarke, the theologian, 
influential in all Christian bodies; and other men of like caliber, such as 
Charles R. Brown, C. A. Dinsmore, Washington Gladden, G. A. Gordon, 
F. W. Gunsaulus, C. E. Jefferson, H. C. King, and a hundred more. 
In the past they have given virility and warmth to its pages; in the 
future they promise not only to maintain the pace they have set, but 
to exceed 1t. 

Editors and Publisher will combine to make THE CONGREGATIONAL— 
IST AND CHRISTIAN WorRLD this coming year THE MOST COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL IN 
AMERICA. They will build on what has already been achieved, sup- 
plementing already strong and approved features, imparting, if possible, 
still more wmterest and pungency to its pages, extending the range and 
mcreasing the value of the contributions, and seeking im every way 
possible to make it more useful to the denomination and the Kingdom 
of God. 

Here are just a few of the attractive features that will make the 
paper NEWSY, READABLE, STIMULATING. 


STANDARD AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Dr. Jefferson’s Weekly Message 


George A. Gordon 


0. E. Jefferson 
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Walter Rauschenbusch 
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Beginning November 1, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, will comment each week to the extent 
of a column or two on current aspects of church life and work. No pastor 
in this country has a higher conception of the function and present oppor- 
tunity of the Christian church. He has recently said, “There is only one 
subject in the world of supreme interest to me, and that is the Christian 
church.” But he is no mere theorist. For twelve years in the heart of the 
metropolis of the country, he has faced at close range the problems of 
the pulpit and parochial life, and dealt with them strongly and successfully. 
His latest book, entitled “The Building of the Church,” embodying his 
recent lectures at Yale University, is based on the conception that the Christian 

‘ church is an ideal brotherhood, and that the supreme work of its members is 
to make it a brotherhood in fact. This book naturally deals chiefly with general 
principles, and the department in The Congregationalist and Christian World 
which he is now to conduct will to a considerable extent apply some of those 
principles to the actual situation in large and small city and country churches. 
Such brief, trenchant, constructive treatment of various phases of Christian 
work and life will hearten and guide ministers and laymen from one end of 
the country to the other. The weekly message will be a word out of the heart 
and brain of a successful church builder to his fellow-builders in the faith 


the world over. 


W. T. Grenfell Charles R. Brown 


« 


J. EB. McFadyen F, B. Smith 


J. H. Jowett A. J. Lyman ; E. P. St. John M. L. Burton 
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Dr. Jowett’s Monthly Articles 


The Congregationalist and Christian World has the distinction of being 
the only paper in America to publish regularly contributions from the pen 
of Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., who in many particulars is the most popular 
religious writer and speaker in Great Britain today. He will furnish this 
coming year a devotional and practical article once a month that will embody 
his freshest thought on subjects of vital interest to the individual Christian. 


Social Duties and Opportunities 
Washngton Gladden By PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH Str Roberton Ml 


A similar series, but tinged with the author’s individuality, will appear 
from the pen of Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, one of the strongest speakers and writers in the country today. 
His influence is vast, as he touches young men directly and as he goes from 
point to point throughout the country with his message. He is a man in 
whom the social enthusiasm has not chilled the flow of devotional feeling, 
as his beautiful prayers, entitled, ‘For God and the People,’ just issued by the 
Pilgrim Press, show. 
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The Extension of Influence 


By DR. GEORGE HODGES 


The Dean of the: Episcopal Theological. School’ in Cambridge, Mass., 
popular alike on the platform and in the public press, has written for us five 
articles on “The Extension of Influence.” The individual titles are: 

(1) “The Possession of Influence.” Hor ee 
(2) “Righteousness a Determining Element.” i 
(3) “Holiness a Determining Influence.” 

(4) “The Effective Elements of Influence.” 
(5) “The Exercise of Influence.” 


The Art of Living 
By DR. SAMUEL G. SMITH 


A Christian preacher and university teacher is Dr. Samuel G. Smith, 
of St. Paul, whose work at the People’s Church and in his chair at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has led him into the field of modern social problems. 
Concerning these he has written illuminating books. Full of sympathy for 
the average man facing the bread-and-butter problem, he maintains a bal- 
ance of judgment which fits him to counsel and stimulate others. In this 
series on “The Art of Living” he will take up certain practical questions 
growing out of the complex relations in which human beings find them- 
selves today. His first article will be on “Making a Budget,” which title 
in itself suggests the practical direction of his thought. 


W. B. Forbnsh 


The Present Anxiety among the Churches 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Three articles are by a London journalist whose book, ‘‘Twice-Born Men,” 
has been one of the most popular books of the year in both Great Britain 
and America. They embody the searching but kindly judgments of a man 
who has studied modern church activities closely. They are frank yet hope- 
ful, and show an inyincible faith in the power of the gospel to transform 
individuals and society. 


Afield in Other Lands 
By SECRETARY C. H. PATTON 


8. A. Norton 1. 0. Rankin 

Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., Home Secretary of the American Board, will 
spend most of the next year in an extended tour of the world, visiting 
Turkey .and devoting a number of months to a careful inspection of condi- 
tions in Africa, whose missionary work has always keenly interested him. 
He wields a fluent and racy pen, and has promised to share with our readers 
some of his experiences that are bound to be unusual and significant. 

In his virile and absorbing style he will tell us the things the people 
want to know about missions and missionaries and the life of the countries 


which he visits. 
In the Church Vestibule 
By MISS MARGARET SLATTERY 


Miss Slattery, who recently became closely identified with. the educational 
work of the Publishing Society, moves about among the churches and thus 
becomes aware of their conditions and opportunities. A favorite speaker at 
Northfield and at the large Sunday school conventions, she is just as ready 
to address the individual who may be in perplexity or discouragement. We W. J. Dawson of 
have asked her, as she thus touches many varieties of human need and comes 
in contact with people in many circles, to take from time to time a column or 
two of our space in which to put some of the harvestings of her thought. 

We believe that what she says will be particularly helpful to the younger 
readers of the paper. 
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Alexander McKenzie 
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Family Religion 
“What It Is and May Be under Modern Conditions” ¢ 
By PROF. E. P. ST. JOHN 


This well-known expert in religious education and a leading spirit in 
the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy will give some counsel to busy 
parents and lively children, as well as his views about the natural and whole- 
some way of developing the religious life of the average American house- 
hold. He will point out what can be done, notwithstanding other absorbing 
interests, toward developing among members of the same home a sense of 
kinship in endeavors after the highest things. 
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William DeW. Hyde 
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Church Administration 
By BISHOP LAWRENCE 


The Bishop of the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, Dr. William 
Lawrence, has written two familiar yet exceedingly useful articles on the 
principles that govern the men responsible for the practical ongoing of 
the machinery in our churches in their dealing with the minister, in their 
care of church property and records, and in all their official business. 


The Christian and His Own Soul 
C. H, Patton By OZORA S. DAVIS, of Chicago Theological Seminary 


_ Two intimate personal articles dealing with the needs of every man’s 
inner life. E 
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Albert E, Dunning 


The Children’s Pulpit 
By REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Not much space does this little corner of the paper occupy, but it is 
packed with incidents and illustrations which lead both little people and their 
parents to say, “We like that kind of preaching.” 


Dr. Dunning’s Sunday School Exposition 


a scholarly yet simple and practical treatment of the Intérnational uniform 
weekly lesson. Many teachers and students consider it the best obtainable. 


Francis G. Peabody 


William E, Str 2 
< William B. Forbush, Ph.D., of Detroit, the expert on the Boy Problem 
and popular Chautauqua lecturer, is a regular and highly appreciated con- 
tributor to The Congregationalist and Christian World. You will relish his 
racy and original comments on life as recorded in his department, THE 
SAUNTERER. ; 


Fred Smith’s Straight Talks to Men 


The prominent Y. M. C. A. leader, whose simple, sincere speaking sways 
great audiences of men in all parts of the English-speaking world has 
promised to write out for us several of his talks that go so straight to the 
hearts and consciences of his masculine auditors. 


Today in the Mission Field 


Here again we shall have a series concrete, practical, inspiring. They 
Williston Walker will prove a kind of “follow-up” of the splendid Edinburgh Missionary patna ael leon 
Conference, that left in the field of discussion many live subjects to which 
the Christian Church must give attention during these next few years. The 
Congregationalist and Christian World will enlist the aid of specialists and 
experts, some of whom were prominent in the Edinburgh meeting, in the 
discussion of these pregnant matters. Some of the articles already projected 
are: 
“Tue Messace THAT Finps THE Non-CuHrisTIAN HEART” 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D. 
“Tue Key to Unity” Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 
“WHEN SHOULD THE MISSIONARIES WITHDRAW FROM JAPAN?” 
Rev. J. D. Davis 
“Tue ORIENTAL Pornt of View.” How Christianity comes and looks to 
persons in non-Christian lands 


We will secure from representative Japanese, Chinese, Indian, and 
Korean Christians a frank expression of their own thought and feeling in 
regard to Christian things. How do their antecedents and training modify ; 
their faith and make it, while not less real than that of the Occidentals, a | S.Gemnp per AACrEAR 
more personal thing? 


William Allen Knight 


Religion at Work in the World 


We feel this will prove one of the most noteworthy series of the entire 
year, as it will portray the actual operations of Christianity in various 
spheres of human life. The articles will bring to light kinds of work and 
groups of workers with which church people in general may be little familiar. 
For instance, a pupil of Prof. E. A. Steiner will describe the new approach 
to immigrants, particularly in coal mining districts. Sec. J. L. Barton will 
set forth the persistence of personal influence in the mission field as illus- 
trated in one or two remarkable missionary families. Rev. H. B. Grose 
will summarize the work up to date of the Federal Council of American 
Churches. We shall have articles depicting perhaps the best city mission in 
Great Britain, which S. F. Collier has carried on at Manchester for twenty- 
five years. Charles Stelzle will tell of the good work being done for men 
in the factories and in other great industrial undertakings. Edward H. 
Chandler will describe the hospital extension work inaugurated by Dr. Richard 
Cabot, of Boston; while the gains being made by others who are seeking 
to relieve social distress will be described by those familiar with what is 
going on in the various realms of applied Christianity. 


Frank W. Gungaulus 


Bishop William Lawreneo 


By and About Laymen 


The layman is waking in this era, as his great missionary movement 
and the various brotherhoods and leagues attest. We shall have in every 
issue something particularly addressed to laymen. We will tell what he 
is doing and his progress. This feature of the paper will, we are confident, 
prove to be one of the best of the coming year.. We are asking such active 
laymen as Hon. H. M. Beardsley, of Kansas City, William E. Sweet, of 
Denver, William H. Lewis, of Seattle, Judge Coit, of New London, to write 
on such phases of the layman’s attitude and activity as each is particularly 
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Two Popular Educators 


Ex-President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth has on several occa- 
sions this past year written for The Congregationalist and Christian World 
timely articles suggested ‘by interesting events in public life, such as the 
retirement, for example, of Governor Hughes from politics. With leisure 
now at his command he is able to comment helpfully and inspiringly on 
those, which have always engaged his thought, the serious phases of Amer- 
ican life. 


Another college president, an old-time contributor, Pres. W. D. Hyde 


of Bowdoin, has also promised us some work this coming year. ware 
A. HL. Bralford Amos R, Wells 


Leaders of Thought and Action Abroad 


The number and quality of contributions from men in other countries 
will be more noteworthy this coming year-:than ever before in the paper's 
history. Beside the monthly articles from Dr. Jowett, Prof. James Stalker 
has promised us some special contributions. We expect brief meditative 
articles from Dr. R. F. Horton, of London, and occasional contributions from 
Principal Forsythe. We already have in hand a strong article by Principal 
W. B. Selbie of Mansfield College, on “The Supremacy of Christ,” and one 
from Rev. C. Silvester Horne, now a member of Parliament as well as the 
chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, on “The 
Meaning of Repentance.” 
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In the Younger Circle 


Francis £. Clark The Congregationalist and Christian World constantly looks for and Annie Hamilton Donnell 
expects to find among younger men coming forward those peculiarly com- 
petent to write for its columns. Rev. J. Edgar Park, of West Newton, will 
be an even more frequent contributor than during the last two years. A short 
series from him, entitled “Parables of Life,’ will begin in an early issue. 
Rey. George L. Parker, of Salem, whose racy stories and sketches have been 
much enjoyed the past year, has in view other contributions. Rev. H. D. 
Gallaudet, of Central Church, Boston, is another of the younger men from 
whom more work may be expected. 


The Story Element 


This will not be overlooked in the multitude of other interests, and out 
of the seven hundred manuscripts submitted in the short story contest of the 
last summer a number, of superior worth and interest, will be sifted, thus 
increasing the range of contributors to this department of the paper and 
varying the quality. p 

In this connection we are pleased to announce a series of related stories ‘RE. Speer 
by Louise Montgomery, a well-known settlement worker of Chicago, whose 
charming sketches take the reader into the heart of the congested district 
of a great city and acquaint him with the interesting and, in many cases, 
admirable specimens of human life to be found there. 


Mary E, Woolley 


Women Writers 


The women writers for The Congregationalist and Christian World take 
up and discuss trenchantly themes that interest the wife, the mother, the 
teacher, the homemaker, and not a few men besidés. We have already in 
hand an article by Mrs. N. D. Hillis, “The Ideal Missionary Society,” and 
some of the many women contributors who will be heard from at frequent 
intervals are Amnie Hamilton’ Donnell, Grace Duffield Goodwin, Emilie 
Poulsson, Lily Rice Foxcroft, Caroline Benedict Burrell, Estelle M. Hurll, 
Eleanor H. Porter, Pres. Mary E. Woolley, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, and 
Willian J. Tucker ex-Pres. Caroline Hazard. 
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J.D. Jones 


PUBLISHER’ S NOTE 


Tue CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD is published weekly at $3.00 a year. In 
Church Clubs our special rate is $2.50, Kindly renew your subscription either by sending it to us direct 
or through the representative in your church. 


TO NEW AND PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


If you do not know the representative in your community, send to us direct the club subscription 
price of $2.50 and we will enter your name for 1911 and send you /ree the paper for the balance of 1910. 
1f you desire to see further copies of the paper before subscribing, we will make you this special offer, to 
send free for three months to any new subscriber who will remit $1.00 for four months’ subscription — 
seven months for the price of four— providing you accept this offer before December 15,1910. Old 
subscribers will confer a great favor by bringing this opportunity to the attention of friends 
who do not now take the paper. 
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the same evening we read her 


“ment the second time. 


_ mance by Ralph Henry Barbour. 


8 December 1910 


Burgess Johnson as a poet of 
A recent volume appropriately bound in 
blue apron gingham con- 
tains his Rhymes of 
Home (Crowell. $1.10). 
They are poems of love 
and family affection, 
ranging from the most 
serious to delightful child 
pictures and merry hu- 
mor, and little folks and 
the elders will find en- 
joyment in them. 

A pleasing book of 
verse in holiday dress is 
Sonnets to a Lover, by 
Myrtle Reed (Putnam’s. 
$1.25). The verses have 
most of them appeared in 
the periodicals and hold 
their own in this reap- 
pearance. They are poems 
of love in an elevated 
spirit and fine metrical 
form. 


We have come to know Mr. 
humor and child life. 


Copyright. 1910, From The a The pore 3 OF the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Christmas Angel West both in its broad 
spaces and its _ best- 


known literary expression is found in the songs and ballads which 
Joseph Mills Hanson has collected in Frontier Ballads (McClurg. 
$1.00 net). The pictures in color and black and white by May- 
nard Dixon are toned to the same keynote. The reader will be 
reminded of Bret Harte and Hay, and even of Kipling, but the 
heart of the matter in lively and effective ballad narrative, good 
sentiment and humor, is here. More than one of these ballads 
refers to the frontier war with the Sioux which the Dakota pio- 
neers were waging while their brothers were fighting the battles 
of the Union in Virginia and the Mississippi Valley. 

Hivery one knows Eugene Vield’s verse and loves the memory 
of the man for his own love of childhood, humorous interpretation 
of life and genial spirit. We are glad to have a complete edition 
of all his poetical work in a single handsome volume, The Poems 
of Eugene Field (Scribners. $2.00 net). This gathering of mate- 
rial that has appeared in various little books recalls the wide range 
and interest of these characteristically American poems. 


» 


Fiction in Holiday Dress 


The reader finds himself wondering a little that Mrs. Deland’s 
too tragical story, The Way to Peace (Harper. $1.50), should be 
selected for the making of a dec- 
orated and illustrated Christmas 
book. It is the story of an un- 
quiet soul that seeks rest only to 
come to disillusionment. Mrs. 
Deland, as the years go by, seems 
to feel more keenly the shadow 
side of human thought and expe- 
rience. She illustrates in this 
story the curious charm which 
the Shaker communities have had 
upon the literary mind of Amer- 
ica. The illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stevens are effective and 
appropriate. 

It is a difficult task to preach 
a sermon by a story so that the 
reader is conscious only of a 
pleasurable interest in the story, 
while the intended effect of the 
sermon remains with him as an 
impulse and uplift. Miss Clara 
HE. Laughlin is that kind of a 
story writer and preacher. Twice 


Everybody’s Lonesome (Revell. 
75 cents), with increased enjoy- 
It is an 
excellent book to read and keep, 
or give to a friend. 

One of the most effective of 
the many stories centering about 
the automobile is A Chariot of Fire, vy Blizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Harper. 50 cents net). A wealthy summer resident rushes a 
poor villager seventeen miles through fog and darkness in an auto 
to the bedside of his child who has been run over by a racing motor 
ear. The night ride is vividly described and the stricken father’s 
designation of the brilliantly Hented machine as the “chariot of 
fire” is apt and justified. 

We have come to look, each Christmas, for an illustrated ro- 
This year, in The Golden Heart 
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(Lippincott. $2.00) he takes us to Gloucester, Mass., and tells 
us of a rich man’s son who has the artistic temperament and just 
enough craftsmanship 
to make an artist’s ca- 
reer seem possible and 
desirable. Of course 
he meets a girl, and 
their love romance 
moves on the waters 
of the harbor and 
along the pleasant 
ocean shores. We 
have to thank Mr. 
Barbour for a_pleas- 
ant hour and ac- 
quaintance with two 
charming young Amer- 
icans. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Champney in her Ro- 
mance of Imperial 
Rome (Putnam’s. 
$3.50 net) takes the 
elements of personal 
history which have 
come down to us in fragments and puts them together into 
mosaic pictures. One moves in the court of the Julian emperors 
amid the jealousies of Livia and Julia. In another Horace ap- 
pears as a lover. Mrs. Champney has acquainted herself with 
recent theories, especially the writings of the Italian historian, 
Ferrero, which give her larger scope for imaginative construc- 
tion. Like her earlier books, this latest volume of romantic 
stories is history transformed by a vivid creative imagination. The 
book is elaborately illustrated. 
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Books of Humor 


We are glad to see Mr. Dooley once again between the covers of 
a book entitled, Mr. Dooley Says (Scribner’s. $1.00 net). These 
chapters of fun and satire cover such up-to-date topics as divorce, 
woman’s suffrage, panics, the call of the wild, the Japanese scare 
and Turkish politics. They are even better worth reading than 
we remembered, and the element in them which compels thinking 
is more apparent now than in their first appearance. Mr. Dooley 
is certainly, since Mark Twain’s death, in the foremost rank of 
our American humorists. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart has made a specialty of narrative and 
humorous philosophy in monologue. Sonny’s Father (Century. 
$1.00 net) will take her admirers back to a previous book, ‘‘Sonny, 
a Christmas Guest.” The old gentleman, now become a grand- 


From Switzerland 
GRAND MULETS—THE PINNACLES 


father, talks his heart out genially in these pages, mostly in the 
company of the family doctor. They are full of wise and humor- 
ous sayings expressed in Southern dialect, and no one can follow 
them without a warm feeling of kindliness toward his fellowmen. 
The wide range of human interests and affections covered in these 
talks is astonishing. 

Grace Donworth, author of the much quoted “Letters of Jennie 
Allen,” has provided a sequel entitled Down Home with Jennie 
Allen (Smith, Maynard. $1.50). Jennie as a wife retains all the 
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humor, philosophy and sanity she had as a maiden, and ‘her diary 
is as racy and natural as were her letters. The story does not 
lack pathos, but there is always a smile or a bright gleam of cour- 
age to lighten the tears, and the comedy never becomes farce. 

A new claimant to 
honor in the field of 
humorous and: dra- 
matic characterization 
is Mr. Owen Johnson, 
who. writes stories of 
schoolboy life which 
have had wide acclaim 
from a large circle of 


magazine readers. The 
Prodigious Hickey 
(Baker & Taylor. 


$1.50) is a collection 
centering about an in- 
ventive, mischievous 
lad in one of the great 
preparatory schools, 
and The Humming 
Bird (Baker & Tay- 
lor: -'50° cents) is ‘a 
single brief sketch of 
the same place and 
time. Mr. Johnson 
has had the graduates 
and fathers in mind 
as audience and the 
teacher’s point of view 
Vrom The. Adventures as well as. merely 
PRE et, humorous sketches of 
the boys. We fear that he has given us a truthful account of the 
relative place which the diverse interests of school hold in the 
boy’s mind, and scholarship is the least and lowest of them. “The 
Humming Bird” is little more than a glorification of baseball slang 
which lives in the power of its rollicking humor.’ We. doubt 
whether women will care for either of these books. They belong 
in the same category as Mr. Kipling’s “Stalky & Co.,’ and, in 
spite of their background of manliness and their undeniable fun, 
are not much more edifying. 

There is a good little bit of fun in The Red Magic Book, by 
Emilie Benson Knipe, with verses by Alden Arthur Knipe (Double- 
day, Page. $1.25). A hinged strip of deep red celluloid, by shut- 
ting out the portions of the pictures printed in red, brings out 
amazingly different compositions. The idea is original and cleverly 
worked out by draftsman and verse-maker. 

Oliver Herford and John Cecil Clay have put their pen and? 
pencil together to make Cupid’s Cyclopaedia (Scribner’s. $1.00 
net) an amusing little book of definitions and pictures in the 
world of love which contains many incentives to laughter. 

An amusing example of Mr. Peter Newell’s, frisky humor is 
found in The Slant Book (Harpers. $1.25), which tells in clever 
verse and characteristic pictures the adventures which befell Bobby 
in his perambulator when his nurse lost hold of the handle at the 
top of a long hill and he went ravaging down. 
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For Children 


Dejected, tired-out or cynical people there are who, every year, 
“pooh! pooh!” at Christmas and try to snuff out its merrily twink- 
ling lights. But faithfully with each recurring holiday season 
come cheery authors lighting again the tiny flames of love and 
warming hearts that were growing cold and hard. The Christmas 
(ngel, by Abbie Farwell Brown (Houghton Mifflin. 60 cents net), 
is a book in which such a service is performed. The disposing of 
a boxful of old toys makes a succession of pretty incidents in 


which children figure. ay 


A wholly unique idea in the literary field is The Little Colonel 
Doll Book (Page. $1.50). This is nothing more nor less than a 
book of paper dolls, representing characters and costumes from 
the Little Colonel Series, by Annie Fellows Johnston. The pages 
on which the dolls and their various suits are printed in color are 
of cardboard, perforated for removal when desired and the forty- 
eight pages are bound together in board covers so they cannot easily 
be mislaid or bent. 

A pretty historical romance centering about the person of the 
boyhood of Louis XIV., is The Little King, by Charles Major 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Youthful royalty hungers for companion- 
ship and play, even as others boys do. It is dreary business being 
shut up in the palace, and this young king, afterward called Louis 
the Great, manages to escape at times, with his dear nurse and 
companion “Sweet Mam’selle,” from their royal palace prison, and 
he has delightful and perilous adventures while exploring, ‘‘incog- 
nito.” the streets of Paris. The story reveals the character of 
Cardinal Mazarin and of the Queen Regent, helping thus to a 
better understanding of conditions which shortly led to the terrible 
revolution. The charm of style familiar to readers of Mr. Major’s 
work is not wanting here. 

For readers of from twelve to fourteen we have two collections 
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of lively stories, King of the Plains and The Runaway Flying 
Machine (Harper. 60 cents each). The former contains ranching 
experiences and tales of the rough life of the mining camps, all 
full of stirring life. In the other, the present interest in air navi- 
gation and the boy’s love for land and water sports, camping expe- 
riences, exploration and play at pirates are well catered to. 

We find ourselves embarked on a continuation in Billy To- 
morrow in Oamp, by Sally Pratt Carr (McClurg. $1.25), but a 
page or two puts us sufficiently in touch with people and places to 
enjoy a lively story of friendships, camping experiences and home 
life in the Puget Sound country. The spirit and atmosphere of 
the story are admirable. 

A useful and pleasantly. written book, not too chien! and 
covering the whole field of physical geography, geology, paleontol- 
ogy and astronomy by way of introduction, is Julia HW. Rogers’s 
Harth and Sky Every Child Should Know (Doubleday, Page. 
$1.20). The information is imparted by passing from familiar to 
nnfamilar things and there are many good illustrations. An intelli- 
fent child will find much both to awaken and satisfy his curiosity 
about the world in which he lives in these pages. 

The glamor of Napoleon’s great military triumphs has not yet 
faded from the world, and boys still count him one of their special 
heroes. In The Boys’ Napoleon, by Harold F. B. Wheeler (Crow- 
ell. $1.50), the author is by no means a hero-worshiper. He 
puts in due proportion the blunders as well as the successes of the 
great emperor, doing justice to his high as well as petty qualities. 
It is not a book for children, but will interest and inform the 
older boys and girls in regard to a great period of the world’s 
history. 

Four well-written volumes, illustrated in color, describe from 
a sympathetic missionary point of view the life of young folks in 
lands that are strange to American children. They are the Chil- 
dren of Africa, Arabia, China and India, respectively by James B. 
Baird, John Cameron Young, Colin Campbell Brown and Janet 
Harvey Kelman (Revell. 60 cents each). Intelligent children 
who have learned to read for themselves would be interested, we 
are sure, in these accounts of life so unlike and yet so like their 
own. The games and favorite stories of these far-distant children 
form a part of the material which each author has embodied, and 
some of the games the children of our own families may like to 
tay for themselves. 
eo ‘ight dittle story of the nursery-nonsense sort that pinidren 
like So well’ is The Little Gingerbread Man, by G. H. P., with 
jolly pictures and decorations by Robert Gaston Herbert (Put- 
nam’s. $1.25). The story itself is not new, but the pictures and 
decorations show a special and delightful individuality. 
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’ The Chastening Experience of John Voltaire Smith 


The Astonishing Situation Caused by a Book Review 


“Whenever I hear the value of Biblical 
instruction discussed,’ said the Hx-Kditor, 
“T am reminded of the singular history of 
John Voltaire Smith and the only review he 
ever wrote. It may not be out of place to 
recount that experience.” 

We were sitting over the fire talking over 
things in general. We had marvelled at the 
eurious inaccuracy with which some public 
men quote from the Scriptures. It was an 
easy step to the discussion of the value in 
a scheme of education of Biblical knowledge. 
Thereupon my friend had unexpectedly made 
the offer of his story. 

“Go ahead,” I exclaimed. He began. “It 
was his first, and though I have not been 
able to follow his career in any detail, I fear 
it was the last.” 

“The last what,” I asked. 

“Review,” he answered dreamily, “it nearly 
killed our paper. The Sub-Kditor, who was 
away at the time, has never been the same 
man since that day. I was the editor, but 
happily I was down with influenza and was 
too ill to be told, till it was all over. They 
had to break it gently. After a long rest I 
recovered.” 

“But who was John Voltaire Smith?’ I 
asked. 

“T am coming to that,’ he replied. ‘John 
Smith Senior was a grim and gallant old 
Secularist. He was against many things in 
his time, and it ought to be said that he 
fought many a good fight for justice. He 
had no doubts, and he was perfectly certain 
that there was no future for the Bible, and 
being a man of conviction, he brought up his 
boy, John Voltaire, from a child not to know 
the Seriptures.” 

“What did he learn instead?’ I said. 

“Well, while his comrades studied the 
Scriptures,” he answered, ‘fon Sundays, John 
Voltaire was taught out of the “Origin of 
Species’; on week days he acquired an easy 
familiarity with stocks and shares. So John 
began life with an entire absence of Biblical 
knowledge. His father would defy all his 
acquaintance to show how his lad was any 
the worse for it. No lad of his, he would go 
on to remark, should ever have his life ham- 
pered by ancient superstitions. 

“Tpon the completion of his school days 
the boy ¢ame into my office, and soon proved 
himself capable and diligent, and he would 
often, after reaching the dignity of reporter, 
render valuable help in an emergency. He 
might have done this for years, but for the 
influenza.” 

“Poor fellow!” I exclaimed. , “Did he have 
it badly?” ‘ 

“Tuucky for him if he had had,” said the 
Ex-Editor grimly. ‘‘He was one of the few 
who escaped. I was down with it and wanted 
to die, but this was mot granted to me. The 
Sub. was down also; others of the staff either 
were or said they were in the same case. 

“In such a time as that, John Voltaire 
wrote his only review. No one saw it after 
it was set up. Those were days when Kip- 
ling was a leading line in authors, and the 


~ book reviewed was a volume of his poetry. 


A prominent place was given to that one 
and only review. Perhaps I would better 
find a copy.” 

After a few minutes he returned and read 


aloud from a book of cuttings the following 


review. 
THE OBSCURITIES OF KIPLING 


“We have read with much interest the 
latest output of Mr. Kipling’s facile pen; 
and we give as our deliberate conclusion 
that the ‘Seven Seas’ is our author’s magnum 


By Edward Shillito 


opus. In his treatment of his themes he dis- 
plays verve, unconventionality, and above 
all modernity. Moreover we cannot fail to 
detect even in the language of Cockaigne, 
many touching phrases; for instance, at the 
close of an elegiac poem which we may com- 
pare with Lycidas and In Memoriam, the 
poem entitled ‘Follow me ’ome,’ we have the 
words: 

‘Oh passin’ the love o’ women 

Follow me, follow me, ’ome.’ 


Or again in the language of anthropomor- 
phism, which is still for the uncultivated, 
the only medium whereby the Unknown and 
Unknowable can be described, what could be 
finer in its way than ‘Hail, snow and ice 
that praise the Lord.’ Bold but not too bold 
is the phrase,‘ Flesh of my flesh that I bred, 
bone of the bone that I bare.’ But while we 
may justly praise much in these poems, and 
though with the adoption of the instalment 
system it is hard to avoid having an ency- 
clopedia, yet we must raise a protest against 
the recondite allusions in which Mr. Kipling 
indulges beyond all reason. For our own 
part we are free to confess that the Reces- 
sional to which we refer, though it is not in 
this volume, was too allusive. Certain 
phrases seemed to be borrowed from some 
Elizabethan writer, whose works we have not 
hitherto’ identified, ‘tumult and _ shouting,’ 
‘the captains and the kings,’ ‘an humble and 
a contrite heart, ‘Ninevah and Tyre’; we 
are possibly not alone in our desire for foot- 
notes.” 

“Whew!” I exclaimed. 

“We allow,” the: review proceeded, “Mr. 
Kipling a number of Hindu words. They 
make good rhymes, and no one knows 
whether they are proper or not, but he must 
not imitate Browning, who, forsooth, as- 
sumed that all his readers knew Italian his- 
tory as he did. Similarly Mr. Kipling must 
not postulate a general knowledge of some 
obscure classics. It may end in a Kipling 
Society. 

“We do not speak without our book. We 
read in an earlier yolume of the ‘curse of 
Reuben.’ We may be alone in our ignorance; 
but who in the world was Reuben? All of 
us have read of King Solomon from the well- 
known work of Mr. Rider Haggard; but 
where did our author acquire the following 
piece of antiquarian lore? Can it be that 
he invented it? 


‘King Solomon drew merchantmen 
Because of his desire 

For peacocks, apes and ivory 
From Tarshish unto Tyre 

With cedars out of Lebanon 
Which Hiram rafted down.’ 


Did he? But surely we are entitled to know 
what authority our poet has for these quaint 
details. 

“The stirring verses, ‘The Last Chantie’ 
have at their head the words ‘And there was 
no more sea’; it would have added to our 
interest to know the author of this prophecy. 
In that very poem he refers to the ‘cherubim’ 
and to ‘the stout Apostle Paul’ as in some 
episode upon the sea. Of course we know 
that ‘echerubim’ is the plural of ‘cherub’— 
an exception to the rule like ‘seraphim,’ but 
what does it mean in the twentieth century?” 

“He gathers confidence,” I interjected. 

“And while every visitor to London knows 
of St. Paul’s, we never before associated this 


eponymous hero with the sea. Mark the 

words: 

‘Once we frapped a ship and she labored 
woundily. 


There were fourteen score of these, 

And they blessed Thee on their knees, 

When they learned Thy Grace and merey 
under Malta by the Sea.’ 

“To make a long story short who was the 
‘younger son?’ Where and what was ‘Eden 
glade?) And what is ‘McAndrew’s Hymn’ 
about? The fact that we did not know some 
of the allusion marred our enjoyment of this 
admirable volume. We have a shrewd sus- 
picion that many. other educated men have 
experienced a like annoyance.” 


“The paper went out,” said the Hx-Hditor, 
“but the truth was concealed from me till I 
was strong enough to bear it. Then I learned 
that all the clergy and the ministers of other 
denominations, all church wardens and dea- 
cons, many Sunday school superintendents, 
and a large number of adherents had written 
to point out the ignorance of our reviewer. 
The rival paper sent us a Bible with: the 
compliments of the staff. The churches rang 
with abuse of us. And there was a reunion 
of the scattered communities of Christians 
from that hour. It was good for the cause 
of reunion, but bad for John Voltaire.” 

“He of course had to go,” I queried. 

“There was no alternative,’ replied the 
editor. “It was not altogether his: fault. 
He was the product of his environment. 
Partly his father and partly the influenza 
were to blame, but it seemed better to change 
his environment and put him amid new faces 
and other minds.” 

“And have you heard of him, since?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, as. he rose to go, “but 
only a little. He gave up the press and in 
later times joined the Unlearned Disciples; 
he will not tolerate the Higher Critics. He 
publishes tracts with his spare cash. They 
are very Biblical.” 


He Took the Prescription 


Not long since a young and wealthy man 
came to the office of. a prominent physician 
and laid his case before him. He was ill; 
he had no wish to live, not if he must suffer 
as he was then suffering, from what he knew 
not. “Is there nothing you can’t die and 
leave?” he was asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“What interests you?’ 

“Nothing—my little old pipe, perhaps.” 

The puzzled physician looked his patient 
over again. Physically he was perfect, the 
mind clear, even clever. “I shall need to 
gee you again before I can prescribe,” said 
the physician. “Will you promise to do a 
little thing for me? I want you to begin to 
colleet pipes, not one to cost more than’ ten 
cents. Tell me this day week how many you 
get.” 

The patient laughed im the doctor’s face, 
but promised. 

That day week he burst into the office, his 
color good, eye bright, manner buoyant. “I 
have one hundred pipes! Got four the first 
day. Didn’t know where to look. Yesterday 
got thirty! Had to have my den rearranged 
to hold them—cases—I’m going to”— 


‘Hold on there,’ said the physician. 
“Tow are you?” 
“Never was better! There was nothing 


the matter with me.” 

“You had something you could have died 
of,’ warned the physician. ‘We call it ap- 
prehension, and it’s the result of a diseased 
morale.’—Margaret Sutton Briscoe, in Good 
Housekeeping. 
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The Modern Woman’s Temptations 


Recognizing, as we all do, the opportuni- 
ties for increased usefulness that have come 
to women through associated and organized 
activity, we need not hesitate to admit that 
they bring their peculiar temptations. 

“Mrs. Jones always wants her own way,” 
remarks the observing child to her mother, 
as they pack up the pieces of her costume 
after the Bazaar. The quiet little puppet 
has voiced the irritated consciousness of the 
whole Pantomime Committee, drilling and re- 
hearsing, night after night, to the tune of 
Mrs. Jones’s tenacious self-will. They all 
concede her ability to “carry things through,” 
but need it involve so overbearing a temper? 
Her general plan was adopted at the outset 
with a cordial appreciation of its value— 
could she not have allowed some of its de 
tails to be suggested by others? The highest 
form of executive ability, surely, must com- 
bine tact, self-effacement and deference in 
such wise and generous measure as to secure 
willing, not grudging, co-operation. Even 
for undertakings no loftier than pantomimes, 
if there is to be in essentials unity, there 
must be in non-essentials liberty, and in all 
things charity. 

This dictatorial temper—justified to itself, 
doubtless, by the needs of the cause it would 
promote—often leads to more serious intru- 
sions on the rights of personality. Consci- 
entious women are led—the truer word is 
“driven”—to take up lines of work for 
which they believe themselves unfitted, and 
in which they never grow to feel at home, at 
the sacrifice of others to which natural apti- 
tudes had drawn them. 

“T really wanted to serve on the Hospital- 
ity Committee, and I was making up my 
mind to offer myself for it,” said an unas- 
suming’ !but very lovable little woman the 
other day. ‘‘But I was urged so to be secre- 
tary of the Home Work Society that I 
couldn’t refuse. But I don’t feel adapted 
to it, and I’m just hungry for the other 
work. I’ve been a stranger myself, and I’d 
set my heart on doing something to make 
other strangers feel at home.” 

Of course she should have had the cour- 
age to say “No,” but too many of us find 
that courage oozing out of us in the presence 
of the doughty chairman of a nominating 
committee. 

No doubt an undeveloped talent is often 
revealed to its owner by the clearer insight 
of some friend. No doubt some of our most 
efficient workers began in painful distrust 
of their own powers. But such instances 
must not be pushed too far. Surely the re- 
sponsibility for the choice of her own reli- 
gious work rests with the individual. ‘‘Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth,” 
the rhythm of the apostle’s sentences beats 
out their message to the most preoccupied 
mind, 

But quite oblivious of the warning was 
the woman, in full maturity of experience, 
who said to a young girl making her mother’s 
invalidism and her own uncertain health 
reasons for declining a difficult task that 
was being pressed upon her, “My dear, I 
find God always gives me strength to do my 
duty.” “Does he always give you omnis- 
cience to tell other people theirs?” was the 
reply that only courtesy withheld from her 
vietim’s lips. 

So many “calls.” So many “demands.” 
The phraseology reflects the distorted atti- 
tude. An ancient prophet might “call,” ‘“de- 
mand,’ but the modern church-woman is 
scarcely on the ancient prophet’s plane. 
“Invite,” “ask,” ‘beg,’ perhaps, are safer 
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words for her, And all her invitations— 
cordial, earnest, eager as they may be— 
should be given in a spirit that recognizes 
clearly the right to decline them, and in a 
manner that makes it not awkward to do so. 
Hspecially should this be the rule when 
money is to be solicited. Involved as we 
are with one another in our collective philan- 
thropies, we can hardly hope to keep our 
neighbor’s left hand from knowing what our 
right hand does. But we are on honor not 
to let the dollars that slip so easily from our 
palm seem to shame the dimes dropped pains- 
takingly from hers. 

Nor is it certain that we shall make it 
easier for her to give by proposing short- 
division examples and expressing the answers 
in terms of unconsidered trifles. Her multi- 
plication will be instantaneous, if small 
sums really count with her—as they still do 
in many households where we cannot ques- 
tion the ‘“‘willing mind’”—and when we have 
glibly reckoned out that twenty-five cents 
only means one pocket-handkerchief a month, 
she may flash back that three dollars means 
a whole pair of shoes every year. 

A woman whose daily occupation is with 
the needs of our mission fields was asked 
whether she did not find it hard to have 
patience with the lavish expenditure she 
saw in so many Christian homes. She an- 
swered, in that tranquil tone that marks the 
balanced judgment, “‘I am afraid I should if 
I did not remember that to be censorious is 
worse than to be extravagant.” 

Censoriousness, sure enough, is one of the 
sins that easily besets the modern woman. 
It beset her grandmother and great-grand- 
mother before her, of course. But censori- 
ousness, like meddlesomeness, can more 
easily pose as a virtue today than once it 
could. The woman who would not venture 
to criticise her neighbor’s management of 
her house can with some show of reason 
criticise her conduct of a meeting. Reli- 
gious organizations are freer from unlovely 
rivalries than clubs of other sorts, but they 
are not without their share of acrimony. 
Necessary and proper discrimination often 
leads to strictures unduly sharp. 

A college boy, standing by while his mother 
paused on the sidewalk for a conference with 
some other members about a coming election 
and hearing the judgment pronounced on a 
name rashly suggested, said, as the group 
moved away, ‘“‘Why, Mother, I don’t believe 
I dislike anybody in the world as much as 
Mrs. A, and Miss B. dislike Miss GC.” ‘“Dis- 
like” of course was not a sentiment that 
Mrs. A. and Miss B. would have admitted ; 
a sense of Miss C.’s essential unfitness was 
what they supposed they felt. But the im- 
pression on the bystander was unfortunate. 
Oftener than we think the impression on the 
bystander may be unfortunate. 

But we women do get on each other’s 
nerves so! Qur fads fret each other. We 
drag ourselves home from a sequence of com- 
mittee meetings to say to our patient hus- 
bands, like the old Quaker to his wife, “All 
the world is queer but thee and me.” The 
pastor of one of our large congregations— 
a keen though kindly student of human na- 
ture—is said to have prayed that we might 
all be made “increasingly tolerable to those 
with whom we have much to do.” We all 
need to. 

At the opposite extreme seems the fault 
of sensitiveness, and of far less consequence. 
It is found in some of the finest natures. 
One is almost ready to dispute the poet and 
claim for it the right to rank as “the last 
infirmity of noble minds.” But it is a fault, 
none the less, and it makes its unfortunate 
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victim almost as great a trial to others as to 
herself. In the machinery of an organiza- 
tion it works like sand poured in on the cogs. 
The woman who had a right to be consulted 
and was forgotten, the woman who should 
have been asked to help and was passed by— 
everybody knows the friction they cause. 
Sensitiveness leads, often, to an amazing 
loss of personal dignity, and. though it is no 
doubt a form of pride, produces effects that 
would be most humiliating to the sufferer, 
could she see herself as others see her. A 
woman with many cares, and in delicate 
health, as she was rising to take her leave 
after a call that she had been at consider- 
able pains to pay, heard her hostess say: 
“Well, Mrs. D., I’ve been feeling hurt that 
you didn’t come before, but I shall try to 
get over it now you’ve been here.” She 
made her adieux with as good a grace as pos- 
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sible, but the effort to “get over” has been 


on her side ever since. 

‘There are a thousand chances for slights 
in our full, hurried life. All the graceful 
little courtesies, personal and official, that 
adorn our church work—the pastor’s letter, 
the flowers for the sick, the notes of condol- 
ence, the resolutions of appreciation—every 
one of them involves the possibility of an 
omission, and sometimes it seems as if the 
omissions counted for more than the cour- 
tesies. 

Fostering, and almost excusing, this sensi- 
tiveness in one type of temperament is the 
lack of sympathy that characterizes another 
type. To speak of this as an unsympathetic 
age would seem preposterous. But is it not 
possible that, with the great concentration 
of interest on methods of practical relief, 
there has come a certain indifference to those 
forms of suffering which cannot be so satis- 
factorily disposed of? 

One cannot speak of sympathy without 
thinking of the ‘heart at leisure from itself.” 
Does the modern woman give her heart the 
chance to be at leisure from all the hurrying 
cares that have become almost a part of 
herself? Does she keep steadily in mind 
that without being rightly related to God, 
she cannot long sustain any relation of the 
deepest helpfulness to her fellowmen? Does 
she spend time alone, orienting herself, in 
chambers of peace, with her windows open 
toward the sunrising? Does she hide her- 
self in the Pavilion from the strife of 
tongues? Or does she hope to nourish her 
soul with tabloids from wall-cards, gulped 
down while she is driving in her hatpins? 

The great expansion of her activities and 


' the publicity that has come with it certainly 


bring to the modern woman the temptation 
to prefer the showy and bustling, to content 
herself with a spiritual experience shallow 
rather than profound. The exaggerated es- 
timate that is still put on fluency, though the 
seminaries and colleges for two or three gen- 
erations now have been turning out women 
to “lead meetings,” is certainly significant. 


Executive ability, too, valuable as it un- | 


questionably is, may belong to Martha’s type 
rather than to Mary’s. The silent force 
that is sure to tell must alwnys be the force 
of individual character, built deep and strong 
on the foundations of faith and hope and 
love. 

To this unique power of personality a 
notable tribute is paid in a recently pub- 
lished letter from John Stuart Mill—no de- 
nier of the Utilities, surely !—to his friend, 
John Sterling, then far gone in consumption. 
“Tf you were never able to go through any 


The Crucible 


Hard ye may be in the tumult, 
Red to your battle hilts, 

Blow give for blow in the foray, 
Cunningly ride in the tilts; 

But when the roaring is ended, 
Tenderly, unbeguiled, 

Turn to a woman a woman’s 
Heart, and a child’s to a child. 


Test of the man, if his worth be 
In accord with the ultimate plan, 

That he be not, to his marring, 
Always and utterly man; 

_ That he bring out of the tumult, 

Fitter and undefiled, 

To woman the heart of a woman, 
To children the heart of a child. 


Good when the bugles are ranting 
It is to be iron and fire; 
Good to be oak in the foray, 
Ice to a guilty desire. 
But when the battle is over 
(Marvel and wonder the while) 
Give to a woman a woman’s 
Heart, and a child’s to a child. 
—O. Henry. 
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active exertion,” says Mill, “or to write a 
single line except an occasional letter, or to 
exercise any influence over mankind except 
the influence of your thoughts and feelings 
upon your children and upon those by whom 
you are personally known and valued, you 
would still be, I sincerely think, the most 
useful man I know. ... Even by your mere 
existence you do more good than many by 
their laborious exertions.’ 

Not what we say, nor even what we do, 
but what we are! The church needs saints 
still, And she still has them. Taking a 
long motor ride together, the other day, two 
friends fell to talking of the women whom 
they admired. One by one they named them 
over—one so strong and brave and uncom- 
plaining, another so well-poised, a third so 
ardent and enthusiastic, the fourth of such 
exquisite tact and delicacy, the fifth so bright 
and shrewd and yet mellow, the sixth so 
vigorous and alert—all of thém so utterly 
incapable of pettiness or vulgarity or self- 
seeking. Quite at random they named them, 
dwelling happily on the charms of each, till 
the list numbered fifteen or twenty. Then, 
at last, it occurred to them that every one of 
these women, who had been thought of en- 
tirely from the social point of view, was 
closely identified with one or another of 
their city’s churches, and they agreed that 
it would be hard to match that group out- 
side the sphere of distinctively religious in- 
fluences. ‘Hard?’ Impossible. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, Noy. 25 


Mrs. Morris H. Turk of Natick presided 
and led a real Thanksgiving service. Miss 
Lamson reported letters from missionaries in 
Guadalajara, with reference to recent dis- 
turbances in Mexico. At the height of the 
trouble there was intense excitement. It 
was deemed wise to omit Sunday services in 
the church. Intricate questions must arise 
which will require careful adjustment. It is 
a matter for gratitude that no real harm has 
come to any of our missionaries or to mis- 
sion property, though our Methodist friends 
have suffered much loss and inconvenience. 
The conduct of students during all this cri- 
sis has made the missionaries more anxious 
than ever to enlarge the work and have fit- 
ting accommodations for the future. The 
girls’ school has had no interruption, being 
fortunately situated outside the storm cen- 
ter. A loyal Mexican friend had offered to 
receive the whole school if there should be 
trouble, but there was no need to accept the 
kind offer. 

The third chapter of the text-book, ‘‘West- 
ern Women in Hastern Lands, was taken up. 
Miss Hartshorn reviewed the medical work 
of the American Board, including the 
Woman’s Boards. Mrs. F. H, Wiggin told 
an interesting story of industries which have 
grown out of missionary effort. Mrs. Cap- 
ron related her evangelistic work in India. 
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Last Scenes in Our Lord’s Life 


VI. In the Court of the Gentiles 
and on the Cross 


If you have followed the interpretation of 
the lessons of this closing series, of which 
this is the sixth, you have in each one con- 
centrated the attention of your pupils on the 
Christ as the central figure. In each lesson 
you have emphasized the withdrawal from 
him of cherished human relations, one after 
another. In this lesson the climax is reached 
and he is. left utterly alone (Matt. 27: 46). 

Review the steps to this most amazing con- 
clusion. You have only to read two chap- 
ters of Matthew, 26 and 27, to do this. In 
the home at Bethany Jesus became aware 
of the want of sympathy of his disciples at 
his approaching sacrifice (chap. 26: 8-12; 
compare John 12: 4-6). In the upper room 
at the last supper the sense of loneliness 
grew stronger (Matt. 26: 31). In the gar- 
den he found himself separated even from 
his three closest friends (26: 40), and in the 
court of the high priest even the dearest to 
him of these three denied vehemently that 
he had ever known him (26: 72, 74). 

But through all these experiences Jesus 
was sustained by the consciousness of the 
presence and approval of his Father, as he 
had had it from the beginning of his minis- 
try (Matt. 3: 17), and as repeated evidence 
had been given to those with him (Matt. 17: 
5, 6; John 12: 28-30) and to himself (John 
8: 29). He even contemplated his abandon- 
ment by all his disciples without faltering 
because he was able to say, “I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me’ (John 16: 
82). 

But the hour came when the last hold 
gave way and he did not use the word 
“Father,” but cried out in utter despair to 
God who he thought had forsaken him 
(Matt. 27: 46). This is the central point 
in all these lessons to which you should di- 
rect attention. : 

Turn your thought back to less than two 
years before when every one wanted him 
(Mark 1: 37); then to a few weeks before, 
when the multitude had left him and even 
many of his disciples, but when the Twelve 
avowed their steadfast loyalty to him (John 
6: 66-69). Then turn back to a few hours 
before, when one of the Twelve had betrayed 
him (Matt. 26: 25) and all the rest had 
forsaken him (26: 56). 

Now turn again to this hour of awful 
abandonment of the sinless Son of God. 
No other experience like that has ever been 
recorded. Could you conceive of it except 
as he so took on himself the sin of mankind 
that he bore it in their behalf (John 1: 29; 
1 Pet. 2: 24)? Here is where your thought 
should linger before you meet your class. 
Then you can point out the characters of 
those who united in evil to complete the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God. Mention: 

1. The chief priests. They condemned 
Jesus to death. His trial and sentence were 
accomplished before they brought him to 
Pilate (Matt. 26: 65, 66). The priests of 
his own church only asked their Roman 
ruler, as they had to, to confirm their act 
(John 18: 80-82). 

2. The multitude. The chief priests in- 
cited the common people to join in their de- 
mand, coupling it with the request for the 
release of a well-known criminal (Matt. 27: 
20). But they were easily persuaded, and 
the more they called for the death of Jesus 
the more intensely they desired it (v. 22), 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 11. The Crucifixion.. Matt. 27: 15-50. 
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though they could offer no reason for their 
bloodthirsty clamor (y. 23). 

3. Pilate. He represented the great Ro- 
man empire, as the chief priests represented 
the whole Jewish church and nation. Yet 
he was simply a weak, selfish man who is a 
prominent figure in the tragedy solely be- 
cause of his official position. He knew the 
motive of the priests in condemning Jesus 
(vy. 18). He was troubled because of the 
warning message sent to him by his wife, 
yet it did not strengthen his courage (v. 19). 
He knew that Jesus was innocent of any 
crime against the Roman government, for 
after investigating the only charge that could 
properly come before him (Luke 23: 2), he 
had found that there was nothing in it on 
which he could condemn Jesus (John 18: 
83-37). He publicly and judicially declared 
his verdict of acquittal (Luke 28: 14). Yet 
he caused Jesus to be tortured in order to 
placate those who hated him (John 19: 
1-4) ; was scared by the crowd into pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on an innocent 
man (John 19: 12; Luke 23: 28), and 
weakly tried to disclaim the responsibility 
for doing it (Matt. 27: 24). 

For love of mankind the Son of Man gave 
himself up to die, and every class of man- 
kind in the hour of his great trial revealed 
to him the most repulsive elements of human 
character, from the chief priest to the rob- 
bers. ‘Take the successive pictures in the 
Gospels: the chief priests and officers (Mark 
15: 10; John 19: 6); the Roman governor 
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(Luke 28: 14; John 19: 1); the Jewish 
people (Luke 23: 18; Matt. 27: 25); the 
Roman soldiers (Matt. 27: 27-30) ; and the 
robbers crucified with him (Matt. 27: 34). 
But the greatest criminal of them all was 
the official head of the church of God (John 
19a)! 

In the midst of this seeming wreck of hu- 
manity Jesus offered a prayer for his per- 
secutors (Luke 238: 384), answered the 
prayer of a penitent sinner with a royal 
promise (Luke 238: 43), uttered his last 
amazed exclamation in the midst of outer 
and inner darkness (Matt. 27: 45, 46) and 
gave up his life (v. 50). 

Close your meditation on this subject, and 


_the lesson with your pupils, if you bring 


them into the mood for it, by repeating the 
hymn of Watts, which Matthew Arnold 
called the greatest hymn in the Hnglish lan- 
guage: = 


“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


“See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 

Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


“His dying crimson like a robe 
Spreads o’er his body on the tree; 

Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me.” 


Amusements 


(Comment on the Mid-Week Prayer Meet- 
ing Topic) 


“In Matt. XI. and elsewhere Christ takes 
the cosmic laughter for granted. His world 
is a festive world. The parables take merry- 
making as their background. The children 
pipe in the market-place; the prodigal son 
comes, home to music and dancing; the King- 
dow of Heaven is as when a man makes a 
great feast and invites many. The sugges- 
tions of amusement are everywhere in Jesus’ 
pictures of life.’’ 

Their Object. 

Americans have been forced by the new- 
ness of their country to work in season and 
out of season. Such hard toil has brought its 
penalties. It has compelled the conclusion 
that play is as imperative as work. For 
man’s body is a bow—his intellect bends it, 
and his plans are the arrows he shoots; but 
if the bow is to keep its spring, it must be 
relaxed. Genuine amusements furnish this 
relaxation. They relieve the strain and stress. 
They elevate and refresh the soul. When- 
ever amusements do net accomplish these 
results they damage and degrade. 

The Choice. 

It therefore becomes important in view of 
the great abundance and variety of amuse- 
ments to be exceedingly careful in the choice 
of them. For it is an alarming idea how 
thoughtlessly and carelessly the great ma- 
jority swallow this strange mixture of pleas- 
ure. They open their soul’s portals to all 
manner of impressions without making dis- 
tinction between the pure and impure. 

If amusements have’ importance in the de- 
velopment of personality, why should not the 
choice of them be made a subject of earnest 
thought and prayer? If we need divine guid- 
ance anywhere, we need it in this puzzling 
matter of amusements. 


The Test. 

All that is not of faith is sin—Rom. 14: 
23. ; 

If we find that amusements are overcom- 
ing us, that they crowd out and subordinate 
life’s higher interests, if, having partaken of 
them, we cannot with ease pass into the 
sphere of religion, and do not feel refreshed 
for the resumption of our work, but observe 
that it costs a struggle in returning to labor 
and to prayer, then we have in this a test 
that our amusements are either harmful or 
the use of them unwise, and that purity of 
conscience is not being preserved. 

The Church’s Position. 

That in all things he might have the pre- 
eminence.—Col. 1: 18. 

The church can certainly strive to make 
her Lord supreme in this as in all depart- 
ments of life. She can earnestly attempt to 
take possession of the entire amusement 
field in his name. In his strength and by 
his guidance she can seek to redeem this 
neglected territory unto its noblest uses. 

She can insist that within her own special 
realm no amusement shall do her Master dis- 
honor or be contrary to his standards. 

While stimulating the energies of her fol- 
lowers in furthering the amusement side of 
life, she can still demand that the largest 
part of their energies and time be devoted to 
her spiritual activities, that no form of 
amusement shall outrank or supplant the 
prayer meeting and Sunday school or dwarf 
in the least their importance. She can con- 
stantly keep before her adherents the highest — 
aims of amusements and continually sur- 
round them with the atmosphere of prayer. 

See Hillis’s “Quest of Happiness,’ Mar- 
tensen’s ‘Wthics’”’ and Brierley’s “Ourselves 
and the Universe,’ “Our City of God” and 
“Studies of the Soul.” C. L. Merriam. 
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Closet and Altar 


UNENVYING LOVE 


Love envicth not.—1 Cor. 18: 4. 

For where jealousy and faction are, there 
is confusion and every vile deed.—Jas. 38: 
16. 


The truest mark of being born with great 
qualities is being born without envy.—F'ran- 
cois La Rochfoucauld. 


Now from Pride is born a daughter who 
possesses by inheritance the malevolence of 
her mother. She is Envy, and by the gnaw- 
ing rust of continual distraction she destroys 
the minds of men. She is the worm because 
of whose bite health of mind sickens and 
falls into disease, soundness of mind rots 
into decays, rest of mind is abandoned for 
trouble. She is the guest who, after being 
lodged in her host’s guest chamber, pulls 
down the hospitable shelter—Alain de Lille. 


I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me, 
And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 
—Hmily Dickenson. 


Neither can he that mindeth but his own 
business find much matter for envy. For 
envy is a gadding passion and walketh the 
streets, and doth not keep house.—F'rancis 
Bacon. 


We are ready to condemn others for that 
which is as eminently faulty in ourselves. 
If one blind man rush upon another in the 
way, either complains of others’ blindness, 
neither of his own.—Joseph Hall. 


, There is no greater sign of holiness 
Than the rejoicing in another’s good. 
—CGeorge Herbert. 


Dost thou see a soul that has the image 


of God in him? Love him! love him! say, 
This man must go to heaven some day. Do 
good to one another, and if any wrong you, 
pray to God to right you, and love the broth- 
erhood—John Bunyan. 


We often do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labors, and render the world a 
more lasting service by absence of jealousy, 
and recognition of merit, than we could ever 
render by straining efforts of personal ambi- 
tion.— Frederick W. Farrar. 


Deliver us, O God, from the sin 
and torment of envious souls and 
teach us to be just and loving in our 
thoughts of others. Hast thou not 
work for all and faithful words of 
recognition when we return to thee? 
O strengthen us to carry through 
what thou hast given us as our share 
in the upbuilding of thy kingdom! 
Satisfy our hearts with thy presence 
and the assurance of thy just award 
when most we crave or miss the 
praise of men. Let not our failures 
tempt us to grudge the triumphs of 
out brothers. O thou, who art the 
- judge of all men’s deeds, our Father 
and helper in the trials of our lives, 
be thou our light upon the disappoint- 
ments of the earth. We thank thee 
for the fellowship of thy great family. 
Enable us to love our brothers gener- 
ously and sincerely, rejoicing in their 
good and giving honor to their labors. 
Be thou our deepest satisfaction and 
reward, and let thy kingdom come. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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READER, if you want to know how two 


city people, in poor health and without experience, 
have in a few years built up an egg business that 
clears over $12,000 a year, subscribe now for the 
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Corning Egg-Book 


which tells all the secrets of their success, and 
describes the methods by which they obtained a 
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Talk about “best-selling novels”! Why, nearly 100,000 
copies of this book sold in less than six months! You see, these men 
discarded old methods, and in spite of many failures, stuck at it until 
they learned the secret of making hens lay the most eggs in winter. 
That discovery marked a new era in poultry-raising, and thousands 
are eagerly studying how they do it. 

Their success opens up a new money-making business of unlimited 
possibilities. With this book for a guide, men or women living in or 
near cities can raise eggs the year round, and sell them at high prices, 
or eat them and save the high prices. The demand for fresh eggs, 
especially in winter, is never satisfied. Learn how to supply well- 
to-do customers regularly, and they will take all you can raise, at high 
prices. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry-raising. The hard 
work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. The rest 
can be done by men in poor health, women, school-boys, girls, and 
others not qualified for regular business. . 

The -publishers of the Farm Journal saw the immense value of 
a book that should describe the proved and tested methods of the 
Cornings. So, after careful investigation, they decided to publish 
the Corning Egg-Book, and offer it to all who subscribe for the 
Farm Journal on the offer below, to make the paper better known to 
all people, in city or country, who are interested in growing things. 


The FARM JOURNAL is made for every 


one who raises or wants to raise poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, 
honey, etc., as well as grain and cattle. It has the LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ANY FARM PAPER IN THE WORLD— over 750,000. It has departments 
devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright fresh reading 
for boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL. - No 
long-winded essays. ‘Cream, not skim-milk,” is its motto. It is now running a series 
called “ Back to the Soil,” true stories of city people who have changed to country life, 
intensely interesting. It never prints a medical or trashy advertisement, and its columns 
are an absolutely reliable guide in buying. Most of its subscribers pay FIVE TO TEN 
YEARS AHEAD. It is a special favorite with women. Every one who has a garden, 
yard, flower-bed, or even a kitchen, ought to have this bright, cheery, useful home paper. 
Those who merely exist in cities ought by all means to get it, for it brings a whiff of out- 
door life into their homes, and may help them to escape to the country and really LIVE. 


PECIAL OFFER: We will 

send, postpaid, the Farm Journal 
for FOUR FULL YEARS, with the 
Corning Egg-Book, 


Both for $1.00 


Cut out and send this Coupon 


Farm JourNAL, 185 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


four years, and the Corning Egg-Book, to 
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In the Congregational Circle 


The forest fires in the Northwest last 
October left desolation in a wide area where 
settlers had established homes with good 
promise of prosperity. It is surprising how 
quickly such calamities pass out of the mem- 
ory of those not immediately related to the 
sufferers. We had almost forgotten the ap- 
palling news that was coming to us from 
that section during the meetings of our Na- 
tional Council only a few weeks ago. But 
some one whose name is not disclosed to us 
has sent to The Congregationalist twenty- 
one dollars in bills with the request that it 
should be forwarded to some minister or 
ehureh that lost by those fires. 

This prompted an inquiry in answer to 
which we learn that in four communities in 
Minnesota cared for by one Congregational 
pastor everything material was consumed. 
Five members of our congregations lost their 
lives in the fires, and but for the heroism of 
that missionary pastor the list of the dead 
would have been larger. Minneapolis min- 
isters and churches are taking care of him 
and his support for the next year is assured. 
A new church building, however, is a neces- 
sity on that field, and it ought soon to be 
erected in the center of it, which is at Bau- 
dett. This anonymous gift is the first con- 
tribution for that meeting house, and we 
hope many others will be added to it from 
members of our Congregational family. 


% * 
* 


The spirit of real religion, as a great mul- 
titude of men feel it today, has found scant 
expression in our church hymnals. Neither 
the old classics nor the so-called gospel 
hymns voice the new consciousness of divine 
and human fatherhood and the new yearn- 
ing for human brotherhood. The following 
hymn, set to the music of the sextet in 


To Good Men 


BY REV. W. E. BARTON, D. D. 


We have thanked Thee for our mothers, 
And we thank Thee still again ; 

Now for fathers and for brothers— 
Lord, we thank Thee for good men! 


For orr fathers who begot us 
And who paths of patience trod. 
And whose righteous manhood taught 
Of the Fatherhood of God! . 


Bless our brothers and our neighbors, 
In their tasks of hand and brain ; 

Strengthen all men for their labors, 
Help them bear the load and strain. 


Bless tue men who face the dangers 
Of the battle and the sea; 

Guide the men who roam as strangers 
Making paths where roads shall be. 


Save the manhood of our nation ; © 
Guide us with Thy staff and rod; 

Make each coming generation 
Know the Fatherhood of God. 


For our sisters and our mothers 
Oft we’ve prayed and pray again; 
Now for fathers and for brothers, 
Father, hear our prayer for men! ° 


Lucia, was sung for the first time last Sun- 
day in First Church, Oak Park. Written 
by Dr. W. E. Barton for the Thanksgiving 
season, in the midst of the garment workers’ 
strike, it is one of the first fruits-of a com- 
ing creative period in social hymnology. 
* * 
* 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Berkshire Congregational Club, held at 
Lenox, Mass., on Noy. 18, was notable both 
for the unusually large attendance and for 


the speaker and his theme. The organiza- 
tion considered itself fortunate to secure 
Moderator Boynton, and his address upon 
Congregationalism and the Present Religious 
Opportunity was a splendid utterance in 
every particular. 

Dr. Boyntoa maintained the theses that 
this new age, which presents grave problems 
and. perplexing questions, is materialistic 
only on the outside. Men in all walks of 
life are seeking for right and truth as they 
never were before. We are in the*grip of a 
great religious situation. This is the most 
serious question for Congregationalists, “Is 
our denomination geared up to the spirit of 
the times in which we live so that we may 
make our contribution to the service of the 
world the most effective possible?’ 

* * 
* 


Dr. Boynton repudiated the idea that we 
are about to forfeit our heritage of local in- 
dependence and the spirit of fellowship. He 
insisted that ‘‘our best service is to be ren- 
dered through and because of this heritage. 
We give a hearty cheer to other workers 
who in other ways are working for the world 
but we still believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Congregational order. It is our 
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business as Congregationalists to seek for 
the spiritualities of the new age, to make 
to live again in our time the principles we 
have received as the fathers made them -live 
in their age. This we can do, not by 
sleight of hand or polities, but only as we 
are quickened and inspired by the quenchless 
spirit of the ever-living Christ.” 
* x 
* 


If any one had feared that the new Con- 
gregationalism and the new moderator were 
about to cut adrift from the essentials of 
our order, their fears were banished. 

Our correspondent reports that some of 
the Berkshire’s sturdiest conservatives have 
expressed their hearty belief in Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s leadership and his version of the new 
Congregationalism. 

* * 
* 


Pressing invitations to Rey. J. D. Jones, 
who represented the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales at our recent National 
Council, were not limited to one or two 
churches. If he had given the least encour- 
agement to such informal calls, they would 
have been multiplied. He writes to us, “I 
have obligations to English Congregational- 
ism which prohibit even the contemplation of 
a change of countries.” 


For Every Friend a New Book 


A Diplomatist’s Wife In Many Lands 


By MRS. HUGH FRASER 


The author, a sister of the late Marion Crawford, and wife of a distinguished British fel ated 

Her bright, fresh, and entertaining recol 
of notable people and events will place her memoirs high among the noteworthy books of the 
Illustrated. 8vo, two vols., $6.00 net. Eaxpressage extra 


Christianity and the Modern Mind 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


The author’s experience and training as one of the initiators and leaders of the Emmanuel Move 
ment, and as co-author of ‘RELIGION AND MEDICINE,” render him splendidly qualified to 
speak upon the latest tendencies of modern life and thought. 


Gifts for Young Readers 
The Story of Our Navy 


By WILLIS J. ABBOT 


A stirring naval history for boys. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 


Why ? 
Verse and Pictures hy JOHN RAE 


A clever and effective novelty to amuse 
Tiltustrated in color. 4to, $1.25 


has had a rarely interesting and eventful life. 


season. 


Mary 
Magdalene 


A new book by the 
author of “The 
Blue Bird”’ 


Edwin Markham says | children. 
of it: ‘‘ We have had 
no finer piece of pure 
dramatic literature 
from the pen of 


Maeterlinck.” 
Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.20 net 
Postpaid $1.30 


The Expositor’s Greek 


Testament, Vols. IV. and V. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


With the publication of these volumes, this 
monumental work, which supplements and 
brings down to date Dean Alford’s Commen- 
taries, is completed. 
Large 8vo, per vol., $7.50 
Complete set in 5 vols., $37.50 


A Post-card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


Publishers 


Wolf, The Storm Leader 


By FRANK CALDWELL 
A wonderful dog story. 
8vo, $1.60 net. 


Patty’s Success 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Just the story for girls. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


ections 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


What’s 
Wrong with 
the World? 


A question of world- 
wide interest, bril- 
liantly, wittily, epi- 
grammatically and 
rebelliously discussed 
by 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Postpaid, $1.74 


12mo, $1.50 net 
Postpaid $1.63 


Bermuda, 


Past and Present 
By WALTER B. HAYWARD 


The most interesting, accurate and compre- 
hensive guide-book to the Bermuda Islands 
published. Invaluable to tourists. 


Iilustrations and a map 
12mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38 


New York. 
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Cincinnati Protests and Progresses 


Religious and Civic Items from the President’s City 


Political changes in the home city of 
President Taft assume national interest. 
Ohio hardly recognizes itself since the elec- 
tion. The Queen city in particular begins 
to rub its political eyes and wonder if the 
notorious boss rule of G. B. Cox is really at 
at end. The papers have been intimating 
for some time his contemplated removal to 
New York City where his largest financial 
interests now lie. The local results, though 
not a complete rout, were a severe rebuke to 
present official corruption. Prosecutor Hunt, 
elected two years ago, on a moral issue, in 
face of a strong local Republican majority, 
has been hampered and blocked in every pos- 
sible way by partisan courts in his effort to 
ferret out civic wrongdoing. The papers 
sought to ridicule and malign his record, but 
the attempt was so flagrantly insincere as to 
cause public revulsion in his favor and elect 
him by a majority next in size to that of 
Governor Harmon. 


CONGREGATIONAL JUDGE RE-ELECTED 


Another tribute to a clean record, as well 
as to the personality of a noble Christian 
gemtleman, was the re-election for four years 
to the court of insolvency of Judge A. M. 
Warner, 2 member and officer of Walnut 
Hills Congregational Church, and a cousin 
of the well-known Congregationalist, Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner, president of the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society. His uni- 
versally recognized fairness and integrity as 
judge won out in face of exceptional Demo- 
eratic odds and testified to the appreciation 
and moral good sense of the public. 

The persistent uncovering of evil by the 
Vigilance Society and other Christian agen- 
cies has forced Mayor Schwab to do some 
thorough house-cleaning. He discharged the 
chief of police whom the public had come to 
distrust as secretly tolerant of vice and other 
like sources of possible revenue. The mayor 
has also canceled a graft contract for street 
paving, owing to the fact that a principal 
suburban avenue has been torn up and ren- 


dered impassable for months, causing at least 
two deaths and great popular indignation. 


A YEAR’S CIVIC STUDY 


Because of many such conditions, the 
Evangelieal Alliance has outlined a year’s 
program covering local civic evils, including 


the tenement house problem, the vices of the. 


red-light district, corrupt politics, gambling, 
ete. ‘he opening discussion, by two leading 
clergymen of the city, on the last topic 
named, was masterly and commanding pub- 
lie attention. It gives promise of a year of 
exceptional interest on the part of the clergy 
in the affairs and moral conditions of their 
city. 

The Woman’s Missionary Jubilee just held 
made a world record at its “luncheon” at 
the Grand Hotel, 1,520 sitting down at the 
tables, which filled every available dining- 
room and hall on the second floor of this 
commodious hostelry. The experienced offi- 
cials in charge affirmed that this was, up 
to date, the largest woman’s banquet ever 


held. As an inspiration to missionary inter- 
est and increased benevolence, the jubilee 
was a_ success. One Cincinnati young 


woman was so impressed as to offer herself 
for immediate foreign missionary service. 
Pledges in excess of all regular church offer- 
ings are about $60,000 and are still coming 
in. 

The city by its own vote and the favorable 
vote of the outlying communities has just 
annexed seven suburban villages with an 
aggregate population of 20,000, making the 
present census 385,000. The 200,000 people 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, with 
business interests centering in Cincinnati, 
bring the population of the city to over half 
a million. The dividing line of the two 
states forever forbid the credit of this numer- 
ical growth, the business record of which is 
distinctly registered in the clearings of the 
banks, which give the city the financial and 
commercial leadership of the state. 

DwicHt Mattory Pratt. 


A Peace Proclamation 


The time has clearly come when people 
of every name and creed, of every race and 
nation, should heartily unite in efforts to 
bring about the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecy, ‘‘Peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

All the nations, especially all the nations 
of Christendom, are in closer touch with 
each other than at any previous time in the 
world’s history. They are bound together 
by multiplied commercial ties, by rapid 
transit of various kinds on sea and land, 
by electric wires that span the continents, 
reach all islands and rest secure on the 
beds of the oceans. Most wonderful of all, 
they are bound together by that strangest 
and most remarkable of all inventions, the 
wireless telegraph. 

Surely it is high time that we should all 
unite in a supreme effort to find a better 
way of settling international contentions 
and disagreements than by the wicked waste 
of untold wealth and the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of human beings. 

In such a crisis as this, when the move- 
ment for world arbitration and peace has 
made such enormous progress both among 
the masses of people and in the govern- 
ments themselves, the religious press, the 
clergy of every Christian church, all lead- 
ers of religious organizations and all patti- 

_ots and philanthropists, ought most cor- 
dially to unite, and with earnest, persistent 
and wisely-directed efforts strive, in all 
legitimate ways, to bring about a condition 
of affairs that shall eventually make wars 
between the nations an utter impossibility, 


and put a stop to this present irrational 
and burdensome rivalry in armaments. 

To this end we most respectfully urge 
the clergy of all the Christian churches, 
and the leaders of all other religious organ- 
izations, to observe the third Sunday of 
December of each year as Peace Sunday, or 
some other Sunday if this is not convenient, 
and in song and prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures, and especially in the sermon, to 
advocate the abolition of war and the sub- 
stitution of imperative, universal arbitra- 
tion, and thus secure world-wide peace; 
and so fill the world with security, comfort 
and permanent deliverance from the terrible 
sufferings and the awful destruction of life 
and property incident to all wars. 

Sincerely hoping that you may lend your 
valuable assistance and effective co-opera- 
tion, we remain 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) James L. Barton, Secretary of the 
American Board, Boston; Arthur J. Brown, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, New York; Russell H. Conwell, 


the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; Earl 
Cranston, Bishop of the M. BH. Church, 
Washington; Charles F. Dole, First Uni- 
tarian Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, Secretary of the New York 
Peace Society; O. P. Fitzgerald, Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, South Nashville; James 
Cardinal _Gibbons, Baltimore; Willard F. 
Mallalieu, Bishop of the M. E. Church, 
Auburndale, Mass. ; Benjamin F, Trueblood, 
Secretary of the American-Peace “Society. 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIVING 


L. M. Montgomery’s Charming Romance 


KILMENY ric ORCHARD 


A delightful idy! of Prince 
Edward Island 
With four illustrations in full color 


from paintings by George Gibbs. 
By the author of 

‘* ANNE OF GREEN GABLES” and 

“ ANNE OF AVONLEA” 


Norval Richardson’s powerful novel 
THE LEAD OF HONOUR 


Says Bliss Carman, the.eminent poet: “This is the 
best novel I have read for years.” 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Nathan Gallizier’s zew Ztalian Romance 


THE COURT GF LUCIFER 


“A love story daring as it isfascinating. . . . 
around the famous Borgia family of old Rome.” 
Illustrated tn color by the Kinneys. 


woven 
$7.50 


W. D. Wattles’ fascinating tale 
HELL-FIRE HARRISON 


“Tt smacks of fearless gallantry and of intensely 
dramatic affairs.” 


Illustrated and decorated in colors, Cloth, $1.00 


Francis Miltoun’s Zandsome travel book 


ROYAL PALACES AND 
PARKS OF FRANCE 


“Mr. Miltoun’s love for and knowledge of old France 
show him at his best in this volume.’’ 
With many illustrations aud decorations, 
In a box, $3.00 


By Florence Jean Ansell and 
Frank Roy Fraprie 


THE ART OF THE 
MUNICH GALLERIES 


“An interesting and important contribution to art 
literature.” 
In our Art Galleries of Europe Series. 
Cloth, illustrated, net $2.00 


Julia de W. Addison’s zimely volume : 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


OF FINE ARTS 


“This volume will be warmly welcomed as a guide 
to intelligent appreciation of the contents of the newly 
opened museum, affording as it doesa descriptive and 
critical account of its treasures.’ — Boston Herald. 

Illustrated. Ina box, $3.00 


Sadakichi Hartmann’s Vew Art Work 
THE WHISTLER BOOK 


“4 living, breathing portrait of the great artist wit.’’ 
With many illustrations, cloth $2.50 


Send for our free Illustrated Holiday 
Bulletin of New Books 


Phy LG, Page & Company, °° 'ston ** 


ya . ae our 


fs 
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-A Rauschenbusch Defense of 
Church and. Ministry 


The presence of Dr. Walter _Rauschen- 
busch, professor of Church history tin’ Roch- 
ester Seminary and author of stimulating 
books—notably Christianity andthe Social 
Crisis—drew to the Baptist Ministers’ meet- 
ing in Chipman Hall last Monday a large 
sprinkling of ministers other -than Baptist. 
A keen-bladed defense of the Christian 
church against her hostile critics of today 
was his~theme.~* These criticisms, he as- 
serted, have aroused resentment in some, 
while they have caused’ others to lose heart, 
and young men to be kept out of the minis- 
try. In large degree, however, the church 
has been her own severe critic. But we at 
once take courage upon noting some differ- 
ences between the criticisms today and those 
in earlier ‘centuries, when in Italy, if the 
clergy were merely licentious, they were 
no subject of censure and -when great coun- 
ceils of the church brought, hordes of im- 
moral women to the city of the assemblage. 
Imagine such a thing today! 

The Protestant ministry of this time is a 
sacrificial body in respect of poverty, the 
average salary of=the Catholic priest, always 
a single man, being $900, that of the Prot- 
estant pastor, almost invariably with a fam- 
ily, being much lower. A discriminating 
comparison was made between the work of 
social salvation by the churches and that by 
any and all of the fraternities. Does any 
one hear a voice of criticism upon any or- 
ganization but the church for not solving 
the social problem? ‘This in itself is highest 
praise of the church. It is to her that men 
generally look foxr..the, securing of justice 
and morality. 

Especially scathing is. criticism of the 
ministry in comparison with the profession 
of law. ‘The lawyer is held to be the impor- 
tant man today, in the legislature and in 
the business of great corporations. But as 
for efficiency in reaching justice, the end 
for which the lawyer exists, let us see. ‘The 
state of Lllinois has 459 judges, entire Dng- 
land ninety-two! And the ninety-two do 
the work for England more quickly and im- 
partially than it is done on this side. Wit- 
ness the sinking of the steamship La Bur- 
goyne, when the damage suits following the 
loss of those 400 lives dragged on so that 
ten years passed before any of those stricken 
families received a cent. Witness the com- 
mendable speed of the Crippen trial in Wng- 
land against the statistics of conviction in 
murder cases elsewhere, as follows: Murder- 
ers brought to justice in Germany ninety- 
five per cent., Italy seventy-seven per cent., 
HWngland fifty per cent., France sixty-one 
per cent., the United States two per cent.! 

Moreover while a minister is justly pil- 
loried if he preaches what .he does not be- 
lieve, yet a lawyer.throws himself with en- 
thusiasm at times into the defense’ of a 
cause he knows to be wrong,’ but which will 
pay him good mioney. Our American law is 
still helpless in the face of the ‘great cor- 
porations. 

Professor Rauschenbusch then alluded to 
the case of the press, but would have closed 
as his time~had expired. Calls.of “Go on!” 
came from all parts of the’ crowded, room. 
In response to a vote ‘for fifteen minutes 
extension he drew from his pocket a pack- 
age of card catalogue data and with it un- 
covered enough of the Achilles tendon ‘of 
the press for his ministerial brethren to 
grasp with tolerable firmness when occasion 
demands. As a piece of. valid, yet good- 
humored defense of the church, and its ‘min- 


istry, the address was rarely well worth 
hearing. 
Malden, Mass. pete a 


What you spend you have had, and that 
alone.—W. H. Bishop. .. | 
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Syracuse Health Campaign 


An unusual campaign in the interests of 
good health was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Syracuse Ministerial - Associa- 
tion, Oct. 21-Nov. 1, under W. Earl Flynn, 
Health Evangelist. The meetings were held 
in First Baptist and Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Churches and at most of the sessions 
scores of persons were unable to gain admit- 
tance. 


The after result of the campaign has 


been the formation of the Flynn One Hun- 
dred Year Club, which has for its purpose 


the study of diet and physical exercise con- 
ducive- to the maintenance of good health. 
‘The purpose of the movement was to demon- 
strate that the church is interested in the 
whole man, body, as well as soul, -that it is 
interested in every man in the community 
and seeks to serve the community’s welfare 
from every angle. The emphasis in the lec- 
tures was put upon the fact that health is 
conditioned upon man’s confidence in God's 
leading and care, when he has done his best 
to keep in condition and use the endowment 
which he has. 


Syracuse, N. Y. E, A. B. 


AN HMELUSTRATIGN OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 


KING JAMES VERSION 1 Cor. 
1 Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 


THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Prices 
35¢ to §20 


is the same old Bible that we have always 


13:1 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
1 If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, 


Edited by the 


American Revision 
Committee 


used, but it gives the exact meaning of the - 


inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


“The most perfect English Bible in existence.”’—Prof. ira Mi. Price, Ph.0.iL.0. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


39K Fourth Ave, New York 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee — Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


By MARK TWAIN 


THE demand for a genuinely fine edition of ‘‘Tom Sawyer” has, 
been steadily increasing, until the publishers believe such a book 


will meet with a welcome wide enough to justify the 


the pictures might have the accuracy and atmosphere essential to 
a book like ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,” the artist went to Missouri and spent 
some time in the actual localities. The book has been made through- 
out with every care. It is printed from entirely new plates. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations Reproduced in Tint from Drawings by 
Octavo, Red Cloth, with Embossed Desiqn and Gilt 


Worth Brehm. 


Stamping, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. (ln a box.) 


The Way to Peace 


By MARGARET DELAND 


THE story of an episode in the life of a husband and wife, told 
with simple strength and deep understanding of character. 


theme is an unusual one —the danger of following an 


when that impulse is apparently for good, unless one is prepared 


to take all the consequences. The background is a 
community. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 


Decorations in Tint. 
(ln @ box.) $1.50. 


Tama. By ONOTO WATANNA 


outlay. That 


$2.00. net. 


I Its 
impulse, even 


quiet Shaker 


Lllustration from ‘* Tom Sawyer” 


A NEARLY perfect embodiment—in story and in artistic printing and binding—of ‘the holiday book. 
“Tama” is the story of an American college professor who goes as a teacher to a remote province in Japan. 
The neighborhood is haunted by a “ fox-woman”; in reality she is the daughter of a priestess of Buddha. 
lilustrations and Cover design by Genjiro Kataoka. 

Japan Tint Paper. 


(na box.) $1.60 net. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Printed on 


A Chariot of Fire 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


A WORKING-MAN is seeking a means of reachi: 
his humble home, miles away, overwrought with anxi- 
ety for his boy, who has been crushed in an accident. 
The father, denied elsewhere, makes his appeal at a 
private house. The owner, touched by the story of 
suspense, orders out his car, and himself guides the 
“chariot of fire” in a wild ride through the night. 
Heke pad has written nothing more appealing and 

ramatic. 7 2 


Illustrated. Uniform with ‘The Toy-Shop” Series 16mo, 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 5y cts. net. 


A Manual of Spiritual | 
Fortification 
By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


THIS collection of poems will prove of value from 
two separate points of view. -In the first place, much 
of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling of the 
world has been expressed in purely secular verse. 
Every reader, therefore, will be grateful 10 Mrs. Will- 
cox for this volume, which gives to the public for the 
first time some of the rarest treasures of the old Eng- 
lish libraries. Secondly, the book is interesting his- 
torically, because it traces the progress of religious 
feeling, as distinguished from doctrinal, from the 
earliest period of English poetry down to the present. 


16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top. $1.25 net. 
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What Religion Means to Me 


} Continued from page 835 
of reticence, and of keeping unfinished pro- 
jects to myself. 

The personal - inflwences which most 
swayed me: were those of Hmerson and 
Parker in the domain of pure thought; of 
Garrison and Phillips in the direction of re- 
form It must be remembered that the 
churches which then surrounded us. were 
mainly conservative and even so enlightened 
a man as the Rey. A. P. Peabody, strove to 
encourage my mother and sisters about me 
by saying that my apparent radicalism was 
a common trait of youth, which time would 
probably remove. This certainly has not 
happened, but the power to co-operate with 
those under different training or tendencies 
has grown with time. There has never been 
a moment, however, when I did not feel 
graeful to have been born and reared under 
just the influences of what is now commonly 
called “The Transcendental Period.” 

The tendency of modern thought has now 
brought happily together many who once 
seemed separated in the very. processes of 
mind. Plenty of hard problems remain to 
puzzle us—ranging from the visible daily 
faets of human tragedy and crime to the 
unrevealed mysteries of life, death and im- 
mortality. Yet there is no doubt that human 
thought advances, as to the things that are 
essential. When we turn, for instance, to 
Luther’s ‘Commentary on the Galatians,” as 
first published in English (London, 1535) 
and trace the contests, there described as 
actual things, between “white deville’ and 
“black deville,” beings who were constantly 
warring for the soul of every human being, 
we feel that there was little difference, three 
centuries ago, in the seeming prospects of 
the sinners and the saints. 

And when we consider, on the Ane hand, 
that the very word “‘theodicy,” now so dear 
and valuable, was not to be found in Wnglish 
dictionaries, such as. Johnson or Richardson 
or Walker, down to the year 1839; and first 
appeared in Webster, in 1840, with this fine 
definition, ‘A vindication of the justice of 
God in ordainin® or permitting natural or 
moral evil’ ;—it is clear from this that we 
have taken a new march beyond the stern- 
ness of our Puritan ancestors, and may hope 
that life itself is yet on the way to become 
more serene, more joyous and more hopeful. 

Ever since I studied the story of Buddha, 
it has seemed to me that while Jesus still 
remained in advance of him it was no more 
marked than Shakespeare’s supremacy over 
Milton, perhaps less so. Hver since I have 
thought of that, I have read the New Testa- 
ment with far more and not less of interest, 
and kept Buddhist books—such*for instance 
as Max Miiller’s translation of the Dhamme- 
pada—within easy reach. I have a little 
book ‘“The Imitation of Buddha” as close to 
me as the Christian gospels, and almost as 
useful. 

_THE FUTURE LIFE - 


If called upon to say whether I have: ab- 
solute certainty of personal immortality, it 
would be too strong an expression to say 
“ves,” but it would be incomparably farther 
from the truth to say that I disbelieve in it. 
During the period of spiritual ‘manifesta- 
tions, so called, I had some experiences which 
it was about impossible to explain except by 


- admitting a basis of truth in that faith, and 


I was often classed among the converts. But 


it was impossible either to test the experi- 


ences or follow them up. I have never for 
a moment believed in the resurrection of the 
body and have always detested the ‘Here 
lies” or “Hie jacet” of the tombstones; nor 
have I believed in the visible resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, but I have never seen any- 
thing improbable in the continued life of the 
soul, nor haye I felt the slightest doubt in 
the recognition of those gone before. If 
there is no such recognition I should rather 


, 
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not follow them into a No-Man’s Land. 
And if I, for one, were asked what words 
had done most during many years ‘to pre- 
serve in me the faith in immortality un- 
broken, it would be the poem, printed else- 
where with this article, from a woman’s 


“pen, ‘which presents the natural gospel of a 


woman’s heart. 


John Bull’s Humanity 


Even the progress of mankind is far more 
moral than intellectual. Competent author- 
ities tell us that the Anglo-Saxon of ‘today is 
mentally inferior to the Greek who lived 
two thousand years ago; and if the human 
race has improved during that time, it is not 
so much because man has advanced in know1- 
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edge as. because he has acquired ‘more sym- 
pathy with his inferiors, be they brute or 
human, more generosity, more mercy toward 
them. Not Stephenson, nor Faraday, nor 
Morse, nor Fulton, nor Bell did. so much for 
the human race, to say nothing of the other 
animals, as did that duelling Irishman who, 
in the year 1822, proposed in the English 
Parliament, amidst howls and shrieks of de- 
rision, what afterward became the first law 
for the protection of dumb animals ever 
placed on the statute-books of any country. 
Every movement for the relief of the brute 
creation has originated in Hngtand; and 
when we damn John Bull for one thing and 
another, as we righteously may, let us remem- 
ber this fact to his eternal honor !—Henry 
C. Merwin. 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


THE HOLY LAND 


Text by Robert Hichens 
Pictures in color by Jules Guerin 


A handsome volume, picturing in sympathetic text and great 
beauty of coloring the life, the people, and the atmosphere, of 
Author and artist made the trip on horseback from 
All who appreciate fine book-making 
The text is in two print- 
The illustrations include forty 
full-page half-tones from photographs besides eighteen repro- 
ductions in full color of Mr. Guérin’s paintings. 


Palestine. 
Baalbec to Jerusalem. 
will find this a volume to delight in. 
ings on plate-finished paper. 


net; carriage 27 cents. 


A HOOSIER 


ROMANCE 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


A gift-book of unusual daintiness and taste in the making. 
The poem is a favorite with all admirers of Riley’s verse, and 
the illustrations by Mr. John Wolcott Adams include eight 
full-page pictures in color and thirty in black and white. 


box, $1.50 net; postage Io cents. 


Price $6.00 


>) 


rol Ea 
s= By ROBERT HICHENS SSHENS ICS Cass 
oe Ilestrated aes Bee UaNClENN GUERIN ald 


Ina 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL 


By Helen Keller 


A remarkable piece of literary work by the wonderful deaf and blind girl whose “The World 


I Live In” astonished every one by its beauty of imaginary. 
Price $1.20 net; 


with full-page pictures and decorations. 


The Lure of the Antique . 


By Water A. Dyer. A.book of knowledge and en- 
tertainment for collectors of old furniture, China, pewter, 
etc. Very richly illustrated. Price $2.40 net; postage 
18 cents, 


The book is attractively made, 
postage 8. cents. 


Grover Cleveland 


By RicHarD WaTsoNn.GILDER. “A beautiful record of a 
rare friendship, based upon letters. A notable biography. 
Richly illustrated... Price $1.80 net; postage 12 cents. 


A Vagabond Journey Around the World 


By Harry A. FRANCK. 


Richly illustrated. 


Price $3.50 net ; " postage 23 cents. 


Pronounced the most fascinating and remarkable travel book’ of 4 decade. 


Sonny’s Father 


By RutH McEnery Stuart. A new book having in it 
the sweetness, humor, and deep tenderness of the author’s 
first ““Sonty.’’ Illustrated. Price lp .00 net; postage 
8 cents: 


Happy Island 


By Jennetre Lee. A new ‘Uncle William’’ book, 
having in it two pretty romances and much about Uncle 
William, ‘‘most lovable and inspiring of do-nothings.”’ 
Price $1. ‘00, 


The Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes 


By FRANCIS ARNOLD Coxutns. 
fly nso: Every boy will want it. 


Hunting with the Eskimos 


By Harry Wuitney. The unique record of a sports- 
man’s year among the northernmost tribe. With: sixty-’ 
four illustrations. Price $3.50 net; carriage 23 cents. 


Telling how to make aéroplane models and how to 
Fully illustrated. 


$1.20 net ; postage 14 cents. 


5 Molly Make-Believe 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT, 
story with a mst unusual plot. 
one. Price $1.00 net ; 


A charming love 
A delightful gift for any 
postage 8 cents. 


Seven Great Statesmen 


By Hon. Anprew D. White, 


Price $2.50 net ; postage 20 cents. 


~ A scholarly volume of essays, historical, biographical, and critical ; studies of seven 
Ae. men who gave their lives to the war of ces against Unreason. 


A book Beconaie in vitality and interest. 


Please send for The Century Co.’s new and very attractive catalogue. 


Also let 


us send you, if you are interested in selecting books for the children, our little 


- pamphlet of “Short Stories about books for Boys and Girls.” 


Free on request 


The Century Co. 


Union Square 


New York 
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New England's Greatest Store 


Is in Complete Readiness for the 
Banner Christmas Business in its History 


EARLY PREPARATION —earlier and broader than ever before — explains the wonder- 
ful assemblage of Christmas merchandise on every floor of our two immense buildings. 


Our New Building gives us many acres of additional floor space 


and permits of the rearrangement and-extensive enlargement of the many selling sections. 
This rearrangement — giving as it does more room and wide, spacious aisles— will be a 


prominent factor for easy and satisfactory shopping. 


Every Gift Demand Can Be Gratified 


Practically Every Section in the Establishment 
Contains Goods Suitable for Christmas Giving 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


in Our Great Stocks 


Prison Service of a Quarter Century 
Rev. W. J. Batt Only Chaplain Emeritus in America 


“An event which calls for more than pass- 
ing notice is the retirement, by resignation, 
of Rey. William J. Batt from the chaplaincy 


BEV. WILLIAM J. BATT 
Twenty-five years Chaplain of Massachusetts Reformatory 


of the Massachusetts Reformatory. He as- 
sumed the duties of the office twenty-five 
years ago, having been appointed te the 
position by the first warden of the institu- 
tion, Col. Gardiner Tufts. The offer came 
to him as a surprise. He had thought of 
other men as well qualified for the position, 
and was happy in the pastorate. He was 
finally led to be installed the first chaplain 
of this new state institution. That the 
selection of this man was well advised has 
been amply proven in these twenty-five 
years. The Reformatory soon became the 
most successful one of its kind in the United 
States. Visitors came from far and near to 
study its methods, get its spirit and note 
results. Among those who came _ from 
abroad was a Japanese prison chaplain who 
remained nearly a year, pursuing his inves- 
tigations under the direction of Mr. Batt. 
We have only to look upon the men to 
whom he has ministered, for the most strik- 
ing and impressive evidences of his success. 
Nearly 16,000 prisoners have passed under 
fis influence in the last quarter of a cen- 


tury; and it is estimated that three-fourths 
never again enter any penal institution. He 
has accomplished results by doing, day by 
day, the work of a devoted Christian minis- 
ter for the young men placed under his care. 
Sunday services were followed by Christian 
Endeavor conference and prayer meetings on 
the other days and evenings of the week. 
These meetings were fcllowed by pastoral 
visitation from room to room when dis- 
heartened young men were cheered and en- 
couraged by his friendly counsel. He has 
written many thousands of pages of editorial 
matter for Our Paper, the magazine of the 
institution. 

These are but a few of the more conspicu- 
ous duties he performed. His hope for the 
most depraved has seemed to be fresh every 
morning; his love for the most desperate 
never has failed. This minister has never 
shown diseouragement though his  parish- 
ioners have disappointed him again and 
again. Hence the inquiry most often made 
by a former inmate is, “How is Mr. Batt?” 
The people of Massachusetts little know to 
how large an extent they are indebted to 
this Christian optimist for his splendid de- 
votion to the cause of uplifting the wayward 
and misled youth of the Commonwealth. 

A few days ago his fellow-workers in the 
Reformatory honored him with a reception, 
and bestowed a beautifully engrossed parch- 
ment containing felicitous expressions of 
good-will. The state of Massachusetts was 
represented at this gathering by the chair- 
man of the State Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners, Hon. F. G. Pettigrove. He declared 
that it was the desire of the commissioners 
that Mr. Batt should retain a permanent 
relationship to the institution, so they had 
appointed him chaplain emeritus. He has 
thus the honor of being the only prison chap- 
lain with this title in the country. 

But the prisoners themselves wished to 
make known in what high esteem they hold 
their friend. Out of their pitifully small 
resources they contributed ample to have 
printed a small book, made as well as the 
printer’s art could do it, to be the prisoners’ 


memorial and tribute. Among its contents 
was a not unworthy poem by one of the 
prisoners under the chaplain’s care. There 
were also affectionate resolutions adopted 
jointly by the Saturday Scientific and Liter- 
ary Society and the Young Men’s Catholic 
Debating and Literary Club. 

Before going to Concord Mr. Batt serve: 
for twenty-five years as pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches in Bedford, Stoneham and 
Leominster, Mass. Since he has lived in 
Concord he has been one of the most ardent 
supporters of the Union Church there, end 
was a founder. For fifteen years he has 
been the corresponding secretary of the Min- 
isters’ Union, a society with a world-wide 
membership, a trustee of Lawrence Academy, 
has served as the first presidént and as 
secretary of the National Prison Chaplains’ 
Association, has twice gone as delegate to 
the International Prison Congress in Europe. 
In addition to all these varied interests he 


To Rev. William J. Batt 


(From a tribute in verse by “No. 8. 
17,286”) 


Ah, well, we called him brother, and in- 
deed 


| We have few earthly brothers such as he; 


And we, who know so little how to plead, 

Must needs, perchance, have one to make 
the plea, 

Some one who understands our days of 
grief, 

Our failures, backslidings and unbelief. 


And such was he, we call him brother 
well, 

And well he wrought for us behind the 
bars, 

And well he showed us how to break the 
spell 

That bound to earth; and helped us to 
the stars: 

He showed us how to live the Higher 
Life 

And victors be o‘er sin in earth’s dread 
strife. 


has been an active worker and officer in 


‘many other moral, religious and social im- 


provement societies. W. W. CAMPBELL. 


3 December 1910 ‘ 
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Personalia 


Rey. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer of New 
Haven has resigned from the Corporation of 
Yale University, an office which he has held 
for thirty years with marked faithfulness. 
The vacancy has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Henry B. Sargent, a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan of London yields to 
the charm of the distant Hast and accepts 
an invitation to spend five or six months 
there a year hence after completing seven 
years of hard work at Westminster Chapel. 
It is hoped that his preaching and teaching 
will prove especially serviceable to the stu- 
dent classes in India. 


After an unusually stormy passage Sec. 
C. H. Patton, D. D., of the American Board, 
en route to Africa, reached Naples and after 
two days there crossed to Brindisi and took 
steamer for Athens. He may be obliged to 
forego his yisit to Constantinople on account 
of the city’s being in quarantine. An amus- 
ing incident of his trans-Atlantic trip on the 
Canopic was his recognition by one of the 
stewards as a passenger last June on the 
Zeeland. Dr. Patton did not at first recall 
the young man and asked what position he 
filled on the other boat. He replied, “I was 
a barkeeper, sir.” How fortunate for the 
reputation of the American Board that the 
recognition was not a mutual one! 


That Professor Haeckel of Jena has been 
up to this time a member of the Lutheran 
State Church will be a surprise to a good 
many Americans, and the news that he has 
just publicly renounced his membership as 
a protest against the establishment and 
against the criticism of Christians upon his 
scientific works will deepen their astonish- 
ment that he has continued so long to be 
officially connected with an _ organization 
whose ancient beliefs he has done his best 
for years to undermine. That ‘The Riddle 
of the Universe” could have been written by 
an Evangelical church member is in itself 
a* sufficient commentary upon the plight 
into which state establishment can reduce a 
church. We share to the full Professor 
Haeckel’s contempt for any system of ‘‘com- 
pulsory education in religious hypocrisy” 
which could make such a relation between 
a teacher of pure materialism and the church 
a possibility. It will be far better for both 
parties to have this false relation ended. 


After the most strenuous year of his life 
on the Labrador coast, Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell is now with his friends in the United 
States once more. He and Mrs. Grenfell, 
with Wilfred, Jr., expect to spend Christ- 


mas with the Doctor’s mother in England at | i 


the home of his childhood. The latest addi- 
tion to the equipment of the mission in the 
person of this healthy, bright-eyed, two 
months old boy, undertook the tempestuous 
voyage from St. Anthony to St.. John with 
a fortitude worthy of his father. It involved 
several changes when) the sea was running 
high from little open boats to larger ones. 
Just before leaving Labrador, Dr. Grenfell 
spent a fortnight in St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, deepening the interest among the men 
of that city in the Fisherman’s and Sailor’s 
Home, which it has long been the Doctor’s 
great desire to establish. It will welcome 
the men of the sea of different nationalities, 
who enter that port annually to the number 
of seventy or eighty thousand, and will be 
especially useful to the fishermen of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s own parish, who take all the season’s 
catch twice a year to that port. Dr. Gren- 
fell has already spoken at Central Church, 
Boston, and will be heard at Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, Sunday, Dec. 
4, at 11 a.m., and at Emmanuel Church in 
’ Boston that afternoon at four. 
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The True Christmas Spirit 


oe 


Christmas Day 
in the Evening 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Author of “On Christmas Day in the Morning,” 
“Red Pepper Burns,” etc. 

Mrs. Richmond has here given us another delightful 
Christmas romance in this companion volume to 
her other great success. It is the story of an old- 
fashioned Christmas in modern times, and it 
- has in its pages the real breath of holly 
and pine. 


Beautifully decorated. Four full-page 
illustrations in color. 

Fixed price, 50 cents. 
Postage 7c. 


This ideal 
Holiday gift 
may be had boxed 
with its companion 
volume, “On Christmas 
Day in the Morning.” 


Doubleday, 
Page & Com- 
pany, Garden. 

City, New York 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S DELIGHTFUL NEW NATURE BOOK 


MUSIC OF THE WILD 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of ‘*' Birds of the Bible,’ “A Girl of the Limberlost,”’ ete. 


Gene Stratton-Porter is an untiring scientist and student, and is ranked among 
the makers of the highest type of nature-literature. She possesses an absorbing 
love for all Nature. MUSIC OF THE WILD is distinctively her book, consisting as 
it does of her own impressions of the exquisite harmonies in forest, field, and marsh. 

The book is arranged as follows: ; 

Part I. The Chorus of the Forest. 
life among the trees. 

Part II. Songs of the Fields. Part two exploits all the field voices, 
familiar to many, and welcome to all lovers of out-door life. 

Part III. The Music of the Marsh. A trip with this author, by boat 
and on foot, through extensive lowlands, will reveal beauties 
never before realized. : 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 


Richly illustrated and finished. Bound in white and green cloth. 
Gilt top. 433 pages. Boxed. 


Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD 


The Other Side of the Rainbow 


Being the Adventures of Old-fashioned Jane 
By FLORENCE BONE 


This new and delightful wonder tale will entrance young readers. If their 
elders are Jed to look into the book it is safe to say that the enthusiasm of their 
youth will revive, as they follow the heroine across the Rainbow Bridge, up the 
Shining Staircase, to the Castle in the Air, and finally to the Rainbow Palace. 

They will make the acquaintance of The Peddler of Dreams, The Woodmaster, 
Fairy Wonder, The Poppy Goblin, and many more Fairies and Elves who attend 
the eventful journey of Old-fashioned Jane to The Other Side of the Rainbow. 


Decorative cloth binding. 


An unparalleled description of 


Gold Stamp. 


Daintily illustrated. Each page bordered with colored designs. 
R 12mo. 180 pages. 


Price, 85 cents, net, postpaid. 


Eaton & Mains 


New York Pittsburg 
.Boston Detroit 


Jennings & Graham 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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Te World’s Gtacenae most four days was begun, with nearly all i 


the speakers ministers. The general super- 
intendent of the Reform Association, Rey. 
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But Did This One on Christian Citizenship Pay J. S. Martin of Pittsburg, told of the steps 
; leading to the conference. The burden of 
In these days everything must seem Big The conference organized with only some his address and of many others was the fear 


to catch public attention, whether it proves fifty people present. ‘Three or four men put lest the secularists destroy the moral train- 
itself necessary or useful. Hence national through the routine already arranged. The ing of the country, and the anti-Christians 
and interdenominational gatherings have president of the Reform Association, Rev. rule America. 

given place to world conferences. The imita- Dr. S. F. Scovel of Wooster, O., was made The conference listened to many reports, 
tion of the real thing is beginning to give pain president. of the conference, two ministers some of which have been in preparation for 
to sensible, good men, who watch the waste were made secretaries, and’a program of al- months, only to be read by mediocre speakers 
of time, energy and money, and know that 
such dissipation hinders real world confer- 
ences of a necessary character. - Philadel- ° ° ° 
phia has been the Scene of the First World’s Christmas and Complimentary Gifts 
Christian Citizenship Conference. It lasted 

five days, involved an expense of several i 
thousand dollars and enrolled a couple of C k Ch d Gi 
thousand delegates and visitors, who repre- roc ery, ina an ass 
sented officially nobody but themselves in 
any responsible way, and a majority of Everything in these lines pertaining to the home— Useful and Qrna- 
whom sycere, probably,” Philadelphia) Cua meital= ia attackye varieties, from the low cost, through the medium, up to 


people, glad to sign their name to any good : 15 p ; 
the costly specimens. A more extensive variety than any other house -in the 


cause. 
Any meeting of Christians to stir enthusi- | same line. 

asm in the Christian principles of govern- : 9 9 

ment must do some good, and there is no The Best Examples of the Potter s and Glassmaker s Art, both foreign 

desire here to discount unduly the -value of | 2nd domestic, will be seen in the several departments. 

the conference just. held. But was it worth Dinner Sets. All values, from the inexpensive to the very costly services, 


the effort? Could the expenditures of in sets or parts df sets. \ 
strength and cash have been applied in some i ; 23 A ‘ pou ’ 
better way? he question is pertinent. be- Christmas and Complimentary Gifts. An extensive exhibit to choose 
cause in every large city one can gather| from, beginning at the main floor, next the gallery, then the Q@lass Dept. 
these ingredients of a so-called world con-| (9q floor), and so on up through the third, fourth (stock patterns) and fifth 
ference, viz., a few elderly professors, pas- A 
tors and publicists in semi-retirement, but oor, etc. : Sa id 
who have certain unexploded arsenals of Ornamental pieces, superb specimens from the best potteries in Europe. 
vigor that aw be fired eee a few | Vases, Jardiniers, Urns for niches, Cabinet Specimens, Flower Holders, Paint- 
issionaries, re Holy «9 WV i . 5 4 . : A 2 A 
ee oe eee emer nn ings on Porcelain; in brief, the choicest things now on sale in the best China 


be traveling in the vicinity; a number of : : ; : j : 
local ministers, who feel bound to attend | and Art Shops in London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. (Main Floor and Third 


any general meeting, and a few hundred de- Floor.) 


; souls ordai h just gh in- 3 A C , 
rout souls oained to have fast ough in-|  Spegial Christmas Tables — Classified values. Many items marked down 
ences and be ready to applaud—anything. to close out, 25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 

To these should be added two or three Inspection and comparison invited. 


large-hearted but meagerly-trained philan- 


thropists whose blessed tribe is not yet ex- 
tinct. These will pay the remaining bills, Jones McDuffee & Stratton Co 
and also move various resolutions, placed in 9 


heir hands by. ry i inis vhos . 
Bee Beau aaa atk ie yeaa Ne Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 


roving parish is a huge world, which they 
seek to manipulate through the use of a e 
voluminous vocabulary. aPeace be unto 33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley 


them; but this is not the way of the precise Near Washington and Summer Streets 


and concise, as well as consecrated laymen, 


who are back of the new missionary machin- 
eries, and the new church movements that 
are using regular channels for definite 
y EXTENSION TEA SHELF R . NGES 
OTH SIDES 
Earn Another 
Endorsement 


achievements. 

“Three weeks ago I took the 
advice of afriend who owns a HUB 
range and bought one. 

‘Thanksgiving I put it to a 
severe test. Never before have [ 
done so much excellent cooking as i 
quickly as I did that day.” 

= 7 Now, this was due to the HUB 
Improved Flue waguiae the oven on five sina? : also, to the many conveniences (see 
cut) that have been constantly added and improved upon to give the best possible | 
service. 


ORIGINATED BY NATION AL REFORM 
ASSOCIATION ALL NICKEL 


PaRTS 
DETACHABL 


It is necessary to say’ some of the fore- 
going in order to have sympathy with the 
latest of world conferences. It was organ- 
ized by the National Reform Association, a 
body which has its headquarters in so suit- 
able an environment as Pittsburg, and is 
not to be confounded with the National Re- 
form Bureau which has its headquarters at 
Washington. Pittsburg is also a chief cen- 
ter of the Reformed, United and perhaps 
blue-est Presbyterianism. Does this explain | | 
why the chief emphasis of the program | ‘ 
seems to have been, not so much world prob- 
lems, as the agitated inquiry, Is America a 
Christian nation? The great and wise ma- 
jority of our Presbyterian brothers are not 
greatly concerned as to the result of merely 
writing the word God in the document of 
the American Constitution; yet in the only { 
real mass meeting, held at the Academy, a The leading Cooking Schools have used HUB Ranges for years. fl 
magnificent speaker, Rev. Dr. W. I. Wishart Sold by good dealerseverywhere.  SendforCatalogF. Correspondence Solicited. 
of Pittsburg, lost over half an hour arguing 


the absurd and unpatriotic thesis, that the | Smith @ Anthony Co., 52-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


American people are more Christian than 
eae PS. one lit ation “which Gs the: Basis Mfrs. HUB Ranges, Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Steam and Water Heaters 


of our national achievement! 
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in many cases, in a defective 
auditorium of Gothic beauty, 
where Dr. Talmage 
preaches. Some of them 
dealt with the British, Ger- 
man,* American, Holland, 
Japanese, Turkish, Persian 
and Canadian governments 
and their relations with the 
Christian religion. Other 
subjects included War, Na- 
tional Moral Accountability, 
the American Indians, the 
British in India, Christian 
By-Products in China, Pub- 
lic Education, the Lord’s 
Day, Emigration, Immigra- 
tion, the Negro, Greek Cath- 
olic Countries, the Congo, 
Chureh Federation, © the 
Christian Ministry, Moham- 
medanism, the Bible, Moral 
Purity for Children, Wyan- 
gelism, Civic, Missions, -etc., 
making an encyclopedic ar- 
ray of themes related to gen- 
eral Christian Citizenship, 
but with no one session fo- 
cussed on a definite specific 
program of immediate prac- 
tical accomplishment. 

Among the speakers were 
such well-known leaders as 
Rey. Drs. T. P. Stevenson, 
O. P. Gifford, S. I’. Hershey, 
J. F. Dickie, A. J. Brown, 
A. Carman of Canada, I. T. 
Headland of China, George 
Washburn of Turkey, H. ©. 
Minton, R. KE. Thompson, 
D. J. Burrell, Bishop Neely, 
Bishop Horn (United Breth- 
ren), Francis W. Clark, John 
Wox and J. F. Carson. An- 
thony Comstock was the only 
notable layman to speak at 
any length. 


SOME GREAT NAMES MISSING 


One cannot remember the 
many national and interna- 
tional conferences on social 
reforms, charities and vari- 
ous sociological movements, 
and the superb men and 
women identified with them, 
without asking why so many 
world-wide names were miss- 
ing from the lengthy program 
of a world’s conference on 
Christian citizenship. Why 
were no men on the program 
of the type of Washington 
Gladden, Lyman Abbott, 
Charles Stelzle, Seth Low, 
Graham Taylor and a host 


of similar leaders who stand significantly for 


Christian citizenship? 


And there were no women on the pro- 
room or 
Jane Addams: or Florence Kelley, to begin 
Or, to put it an- 
other way, is Christian citizenship only to 


gram! Was there no 


only an unending list? 


now 


! 
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The BAKER @ TAYLOR CO.’s HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Mothers and Fathers 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
Author of “The Top of the Morning,” “ Dr. Ellen,” “Open House.” 
343 pages, $1.50. 


l2mo, decorated. Frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 


The author’s best stories, domestic comedy and tragedy; full of genuine sentiment. 


The Lawrenceville Stories 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Have no rivals in our Literature C The 
, aa CHLAaUr 
oe THE VARMINT.. 22mo, tllustrated, $150. Claccsee 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 

50 cents. 
THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 
First published as ‘““The Eternal 
Boy.” 12mo, cloth,335 pages, 
10 illustrations, $1.50. 


ac idldien Cloth, illustrated, 


Robin Hood 
The Arabian Nights 


Edited by Clifton Johnson 


Each 12mo,386 pages, 8 tliustra- 
tions. Vet $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


The Heroes 
The Water Babies 


By Charles Kingsley 


Tales From Shakespeare 
By Charles and Mary Lamb 


Sq. 8vo, beautifully illustrated in 
color and line by Charles Soper, $1.50 


Mr. Johnson’s own version of 
the old stories. 


“They are all good.”—J/V. V. Suz. 


Four Hundred Good 


Stories 

Compiled by 
Robert R. Whiting 
12mo, 200 pages, decora- 
tive borders in colors, 
$7.00. Postagé S cts. 


Designed to pro- 
mote mirth; in- 


The Narrative Bible 


By 
Clifton Johnson 
The Bible Story in Bible 
Language. 


The King James version 
edited by wise 
omissions. 


Frontisptece from 
Mothers and Fathers 


The Steps 
to Nowhere 


12mo, tlustrated, 


net, $1.50. By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN iA 
Sia Sd Square 8uo, 274 pages, pictures in color, decorative endpapers, after-dinner 
f . mn fine C Be: - bictur 5 speak- 
bound in fine cloth, with striking cover picture. $1.50. P ise 


A modern fairy tale in which the scene shifts from New York in the Dutch 
régime to an Aztec kingdom not far from the Canal Zone. By the author of 
“Yama Yama Land” and “ Kids of Many Colors.” 


The Guide Series 
Each f2mo, tllustrated, $1.25. 
Postage 12 cents. 

The Guide to Pictures 
By Charles H. Caffin 


The Guide to Music 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


The Guide to U. S. 


Camp and Camino in 
Lower California 


By Arthur Walbridge North 


Author of 
“The Mother of California.” 


8vo, 350 pages, with 32 illustrations, 
2maps, net $3.00. 


Tales Come True and 
' Tales Made New 


By Margaret Coulson Walker 


Square Svo, 250 pages, illustrated 
Hie many pictures 71 color and half 
Net, $1.25. Postage 13 cents, 


A companion book to “ Lady 


tone. 


Hollyhock,” and, like that book History 
designed aban 914 4 mothers and A book of adventure and explo- By Henry W. Elson 
Sere children. Full of prac- ration in a region which lies almost etc., etc. 


unknown at our very doors, 
Portrait Catalogue sent free on request 


; THE BAKER TAYLOR CO., 33 EAST 17th St, New York 1 


tical suggestions. Send for illustrated circular, 


Church and Theater 


A sign of a new attitude toward the the- 
ater is a movement recently started in St. 
Paul by Rey. David Morgan, a Methodist 
minister, closely allied with city missions, to 
make it practicable for poor people to see 
the best plays. “My plan,” said Mr. Mor- 


herald of a social gospel, and eleven present 
or former foreign missionaries gave ad- 
dresses. The best was that by Dr. Isaac T. 
Headland of Peking. Dr. Arthur J. Brown 
of New York was well equipped to discuss 
Christian Government and Foreign Mis- 
sions. Dr. Washburn and Dr. F. HE. Clark 
were the only Congregationalists on the pro- 


need for 


be achieved by getting together men of a 
pronounced school of orthodox theology? 
These are fair questions to put to a confer- 
ence which expresses a desire for a world- 
platform. Of course the conference was in- 
teresting, and once or twice enthusiastic. 
But it was never crowded, and most of the 
time less than 1,000 listened to some excel- 
lent addresses. Maps and charts were 
shown in a small exhibit, the most valuable 
item of which was a bibliography on the 
conference theme. 


‘EMPHASIS ON MISSIONS 


One great inspiration of the conference 
program was the prominence of foreign mis- 
sions. The missionary was hailed as the 


gram, Dr. Haton of Mexico, Dr. A. H. 
Smith of China and others were in the 
audiences, but did not speak. Much empha- 
sis was laid upon prayer in all the sessions, 
and sometimes, as is happening in too many 
conferences, seemed to be dragged in as a 
propriety not to be forgotten. 

The first world-conference on Christian 
citizenship- has had to learn by experience, 
perhaps, and its Philadelphia audiences have 
been quite content to*have twelve consecu- 
tive sessions of speech making. But a sec- 
ond such conference should seek a more 
definite plan of action, acquire a more defi- 
nite authority, and then with confident sup- 
port go out and do something. SYDNEY. 


gan, ‘is to have the theaters designate some 
night when they are not ordinarily sold out, 
and set aside a certain number of reserved 
seats where working people may see the per- 
formances for ten cents, feeling that they 
are enjoying the same privileges as those 
about them.’ Not very many years ago 
David Morgan, the devoted evangelist of the 
Bethel Mission, was seriously concerned in 
an effort to keep his scattered flock away 
from all theaters. His present desire to 
secure for them ‘the same privileges which 
others enjoy” in the better theaters shows 
a remarkable change of heart. But there 
has been a remarkable change in at least 
some theaters in the past twenty years. 
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The Next New England 
Congress 


BY REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, 
Chairman of ihe Commissioners 


D.D. 


I was talking recently with a thoughtful 
Roman Catholic. “The decadence of reli- 
gion in Italy,” said he, “and the loosening 
of the Church’s hold on the countries in 
which it should be strongest is the most 
damaging argument against it in its mission- 
ary work among Protestant peoples—the 


AN UrGent Catu.—An earnest appeal is 
made to all who wish to render the most effi- 
eient service in carrying the gospel message to 
the homes of our country, also in the conver- 
sion of sinners, and in the saving and uplifting 
of the community, the nation and the non- 
Christian world, to forward offerings for the 
work of the American Tract Society in order 
that a large number of additional colporters 
may bé employed and sufficient Christian liter- 
ature be provided to make a nation-wide and 


world-wide distribution of this literature in 
behalf of the unsaved millions. 
Donations for the work of the American 


‘Tract Society should be sent to Louis Tag, 
Assistant Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
“It has wise words for fathers, too.’’— Work with Boys. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Separate study-hall and recitation rooms, separate 
chapel exercises and prayer meetings, and more careful 
attention to individual students are advantages gained 
ee preparatory department by its division from the 

ge. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


<ountry. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Wngland Office. 

Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 


16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
eiipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Cuarutus A. Stoppard, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPuwrson Hunter, Secretary. 


: Send donations to CLarpNCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, -76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Pvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BoarD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary, 

WoMAN’S HoOMn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRIpND Socrnry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BE. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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chief obstruction to its progress in America.” 
A church as well as a man is judged by its 
standing at home—Episcopacy, by its hold 
on the spiritual allegiance of Hnglishmen ; 
Presbyterianism, by its power to satisfy the 
religious needs of Scotland; Congregation- 
alism, by its grip on the affections of New 
Wngland. 

These six states form a Congregational 
unit. The vigor of our faith and order in 
this section is of vital concern to Congrega- 
tionalism in America and the world. This 
is where we have had and now have our 
freest opportunity. It is here we are being 
weighed. Strange peoples are crowding in 
around us. They offer us an opportunity to 
test whether our faith is fit for Yankees 
only, and whether our churches can take in 
later immigrations than those of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans. For the sake of our 
brethren elsewhere, for the vindication and 
honor of our free principles, for the good of 
New England whose religious fate is more or 
less bound up in us, we must do duty in 
this closing decade of our third century on 
these shores. 

No other alternative is open to us. Though 
we may co-operate heartily with other de- 
nominations in hastening the great day when 
we shall all be one, we cannot do a better 
thing for the religious life of New England 
in the meantime than to renew our own 
youth and vigor. We can do it. It was in 
this spirit that the New Hngland Congre- 
gational Commission met last week in Bos- 
ton to+prepare the program for the third 
New England Congress, which is to be held 
next February. That Congress will afford 
an open forum for free and unannounced 
discussion on every one of the themes that 
will come before it. The great men of our 
churches, known and unknown, will have 
their opportunity, for the utterance of the 
messages that are now burning in their 
souls. } 

Manchester, N. H. 


Two English Veterans 


Two English ministers, one a Congrega- 
tionalist and one a Baptist, each of whom 
has done a notable work, are just retiring 
from their respective charges. Rey. Alfred 
Rowland, D.D., who is remembered pleas- 
antly on this side the water as a prominent 
delegate to the International Council eleven 
years ago, has completed thirty-six years of 
service in the Crouch End Church in Lon- 
don. Like our own Dr. MeKenzie of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who has had a suburban pas- 
torate of equal duration, Dr. Rowland wishes 
to pass on his duties to a younger man be- 
fore he is overtaken by the infirmities of 
age. I’ew pastors in England can match the 
quality as well as the length of his pas- 
toral work. He has recently issued a helpful 
little book on immortality dedicated to his 
wife whe died not long ago. The other Lon- 
don pastor who will soon vacate an impor- 
tant post is Mr. Spurgeon’s successor at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, Rev. Archibald G. 
Brown, the condition of whose health re- 
quires a change. He has successfully met 
the demands of this world-renowned pulpit 
for three and a half yéars, and last year 115 
new names were added to the roll of mem- 
bership. His ministerial life covers forty- 
eight years, and he says his pulpit watch- 
word has been “exposition”—‘“I have tried 
to make the Bible a new book to my people.” 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H, Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Tue AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H, W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirrry. Aids in ees churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D. D., 


Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev, H Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 


Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL WpucaTION Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chieago; Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Departmext. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday school and individuals 
go directly for missionary work, - 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books azd subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIPY’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SwAMAN’sS Fripenp Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue MassacHusntts HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Wmrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THER CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General - 
apsuciauivu, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House, Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


No Alcohol 


Ask your doctor if a family medicine, like 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is not vastly better with- 


ate 3 J.C. Ayer Co., 
out alcohol than with it. eave el Ponte 


Is alcohol a tonic? No! 


Does it make the blood pure? No! 
Does it strengthen the nervesP No! 
Is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a tonicP Yes! 
Does it make the blood pureP Yes! 
Does it strengthen the nervesP Yes! 
Is it entirely free from alcohol? Yesi 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


(ENGLAND) 


AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, October, 1910. 


| NEW Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica im 29 volumes, including 
H Index, is shortly to be issued by the University of Cambridge, bemg the 
¢ f Eleventh Edition since the first appearance of this celebrated work im 
fi 1768-71. No completely new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has been issued since the Ninth, the first volume of which was published in 1875, 
and the 25th im 1889. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has become an international institution—a 
heritage of English-speaking people everywhere. In view of its unfailing useful- 
ness in recording the knowledge gained by mankind in every department of humait 
activity, we desire to invite public attention to certam new features of this edition 
which distinguish it from all previous editions and from all other works of refer~ 
ence whatsoever. 

The new work is a fresh and original survey of universal knowledge, an ade- 
quate and authoritative exposition of all human thought and achievement. Private 
enterprise has hitherto been responsible for its publication, but the copyrights 
having passed into the keeping of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, it will henceforth be issued as a University publication. 
Cambridge is moreover closely identified with University Extension—a movement 
having as its object the diffusion of knowledge outside the circle of mere students. 
The publication by the University of Cambridge of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
(11th Edition) is another step m the direction of extending the influence of the 
University beyond academic or local limits. 

The Old Format (2% inches thick) and the New The Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, whilst it has been 
(less than an inch thick) on India paper. edited and written on the same lines of comprehensiveness as the Ninth Edition, 
and whilst it maintains the high reputation of that work, will be marked by 

several noteworthy improvements. (1) The whole of the MS.—comprising 

40,000 articles—has been written simultaneously, the Editors having at the outset laid out a ground-plan for the 
new edition which made it possible for them to consider the literary production of the work as a complete whole, 
as distinguished from the piecemeal—or volume by volume—method of production. The entire contents were con- 
tinuously under the Editors’ view and control before a single page was 
sent to press. (2) All the volumes are, therefore, of even date (1910), and 
the information in each volume does not appear elsewhere even in a different 
setting. A serious defect of the oth Edition has thus been obviated. There 
are no repetitions, and no inconsistencies, as the result of this unity of effort 
on the part of the 1,500 contributors directed by an exceptionally large 
Editorial staff. (3) The principle of comprehensive treatment has been 
combined with brevity—major subjects being subdivided into minor ones,. 
which receive independent treatment according to thew importance and in 
their alphabetical places. These short articles are very numerous, and lead 
the inquirer directly to the information he seeks, so that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition) will be found to be the most useful work for the 
purpose of quick reference that has ever been published. (4) Equally 
welcome will be the innovation which has permitted the use of “dictionary a 
headings for scientific or technical terms, and for old words having a com- 
plicated meaning, or an interesting history. The oth Edition contained 
10,000 strange words not included in any dictionary, but in the 11th Edition 
such words are explained either under their own headings or in the body of 
the text as they occur. (5) The new (11th) Edition is, furthermore, a 
—quork of international scholarship to a degree never before reahzed. Tne 
Editors recognized that scholarship today knows no nationality, and they 
enlisted the services of specialist authorities and practical experts wherever 
they could be found. The 1,500 contributors represent all civilized countries. 
(6) The employment of the greatest experts as contributors has secured 
for the work the services of men whu are known to be at the top of their 
profession—who are themselves originators in their own fields, so that the 


new (11th) Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains information . . 
actually in advance of the day and never before BLS NY “ ra h) 

Be ay 5 Hantt iy its conclu- ‘rom an actual photograph. 
upon which the next generation will shape its activities ae On Pee eas hoa op csetions kc elovagia 
sions. (7) Another new feature is the fact that the 11th Editon gwes Be ite Me terebincabucues 
histories of celebrated living persons throughout the world, and thus be- ST OE Hook oe inches! 


HE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 
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comes, for the first time, a comprehensive handbook of international 
biography. (8) The literary cost alone—the sum paid to contribu- 
tors, Editors, and Editorial assistants—has amounted to £163,000 
($815,000), more than twice the sum (£60,000) similarly expended 
on the Oth Edition. (9) The 11th Edition consists of 29 quarto 
volumes, including Index, comprising 27,000 pages of text, 40,000 
articles, and 40,000,000 words. There are 7,000 illustrations, 450 
full-page plates, 417 maps, and a large Index (Vol. 29). (10) The 
literary contents having all been completed at practically the same 
time, the volumes will all be delivered to subscribers at practically 
the same time—uin the first part of 1911. (11) Finally, the new 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be issued in a new 
format—in thin, light, and flexible volumes which will be easy to 
handle and convenient to read. The volumes of the 9th Edition 
were, for most persons, too cumbrous in size and too heavy to hold 
in the hand. But by the use of India paper (thin, but very strong 
and opaque), the thickness has been reduced from 2% inches to less 
than an inch, and the complete set will occupy but little more than 
two feet of shelf space. (The work will also be published, for those 
who prefer it, on ordinary book-paper of the same quality as that 
used for the last edition.) In suiting the reader’s convenience by 
reducing the size and weight of the volumes, so that he may now 
keep them constantly on his library table, the publishers believe they 
have multiplied the usefulness of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1174 
Edition) to an incalculable degree. It cannot be regarded only as a 
book of reference; it is also a book to read simply for the pleasure 
it will afford. 


The List is open for ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may now 


be sent for the 
bh ’ ‘ ‘ tv? Ae 
New “Encyclopaedia Britannica’’ (stn zaition) RE NS 
; Reduced photograph to show the comparative size of the volumes 
(A Fresh and Original Survey of Human Thought, Learning and Achievement eiithe racer ee eee India 


to the year 1910) 


Issued by the UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE (England) 


The new edition is now being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery. The work, in 20 volumes, including Index 
volume, will be in two forms. 
(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque), in Three Styles of Binding —-CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and 
FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be less than ONE INCH THICK (about 960 pages.) The Full Sheep and Full 


Morocco ate specially recommended. 
(2) On ordinary book paper, in three Styles of Binding, CLOTH, HALF MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to 


be 24 inches thick (about 960 pages). 

: It will not be possible, however, to obtain a large supply of India paper without long notice to the manu- 
facturers, as it can be produced by but two mills in England, and in the United States by none. Before proceed- 
ing with the printing of a large edition, the publishers must be in a position to ascertain approximately the 
relative proportion in which subscribers will prefer the thin, or India paper, impression, and also to know their 
preference as regards the bindings. Those who subscribe at once—in advance of publication (Aut without remit- 
ance until after delivery) —thereby assisting the publishers to estimate the probable demand for the work in its 
two forms and six styles of binding, will be allowed a very considerable reduction in the price. 


The publishers reserve the right to discontinue the reduced price as soon as the 
percentages of orders for the India paper and the ordinary impressions have been 
ascertained. Paper, printing and binding contracts will then be concluded for a large 
number of sets, which will be sold at a higher price. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS (at $4.25 a volume for India paper bound in cloth, or $4,00 a volume 
for the ordinary book-paper bound in cloth,) are invited from all English-speaking countries. BUT NO 
MONEY NEED BE PAID UNTIL AFTER DELIVERY. 

At these prices (the Ninth Edition having been sold, when first issued in England and America, at 30/, or 
$7.50, a volume), the new Zucyclopedia Britannica is a considerably cheaper book than ever before, and in its 
more convenient and readable form, likely to appeal to a much wider public. Furthermore, the slight additional 
cost for the India paper impression is not in proportion to its actual market valuation, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always sold at high prices. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS - 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, 


_(From an actual photograph.) | 
The use of India paper makes a light, slender, flexible volume, together with a prospectus containing an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, etc., free upon 
which may be doubled back, held in one hand, 

and read with ease and comfort. 


application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 
35 WEST 32D STREET NEW YORK 


NOTE.—The New Encyclopaedia Britannica is now offered direct to the public and no bookagents or canvassets are employed. 


PLEASE SEND ME THE PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


(11th Edition) 1 


NAME 
PROFESSION OR BUSINESS (with address) 


RESIDENCE 
Cong 1 


NOTE.— Those who possess copies of previous editions of the Axcyclopedia Britannica (now out of date) are requested to advise us of the 
fact, clearly indicating which edition, publisher’s name and number of volumes, and if they wish to purchase the new editions will be informed 
how they can dispose of their old editions at a fair valuation. ; 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LIFE’S 
BEGINNINGS 


Wisdom and Counsel for 
Daily Guidance 


Printed on India paper and hand- 
somely bound in leather, round corners 
and gilt edges, 346 pages, 514 x 4, but 
only three-eighths of an inch thick. 
‘Price, $1.00 net. 


On every page the first place 
is given to a quotation from the 
Bible, which is followed by choice 
extracts specially selected for 
young people from the greatest 
writers of both the past and 
the present age, and carefully 

_ arranged under subjects for each | 
day of the year. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


EARLY SHOPPING 


At one time it would not have been 
advisable to consider such a proposition. 

In the old days merchants did not 
offer full “Holiday Stocks” until about 
December rsth. 

It is decidedly different now. Full 
selections of “Gift Things” are now being 
displayed and 


Right now is really the best 
time to do Christmas shopping. 


Stocks are at their best—selections can be made 
at leisure—there is more energy displayed by the 
entire sales force—you have the advantage of ‘‘first 
choice’? from stocks fresh from the makers. 


(o 


Winter and Washington Streets 


ILEHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


SELECT NOTES 
The -World’s Greatest Commentary: on’ the |> 
International Sunday School Lessons-for.1911. | 
By REV:.F, N-PELOUBET:-D)D:; 
and PROF-“AMOS RzeWEELS, A.M. 
3?th ANNUAL. VOLUME 
Next to the Bible, the teacher's: best friend 
Cloth; price, $1-25;:postpai 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston-and. Chicago 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congyregationalist. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
AzsBort, A. Mauricr, Blair, Neb., to Crawford. 
Accepts. 
BaHEE, Waurrr E., Cowansville, P. Q., to 


Morrisville, Vt. 

Beit, Miss Francws, Granby, Mass., to assist- 
ant pastorate I’irst, Westfield. Accepts. 

Carr, R. W. (Presb.), Farnham, Que., to Al- 
burg, Vt. Accepts. 

EpMunpbs, JoHn S., Wayne, Williamsfield, O., 
to Kern, Bakersfield, Cal. Accepts. 

ENLOWw, Cuas. H., De Long, Ill., to Carpenters- 


ville. Accepts. ‘ 
GANLEY, WM., Agawam, Mass., accepts call to 
Hopkinton. 
GARFIELD, FRANK L., Castleton, Vt., to York 
Village, Me. Accepts. 


GrBuArRT, Harry B., recently of Tonica, I11., to 
three churches at Arena, Wis. Accepts and 
_ is at work. 


Housn, Ewin E., Westminster, Spokane, Wn., 


to Hassalo Street, Portland, Ore. 

Jacquiru, CHAS. A., Principal Gates Academy, 
Neligh, Neb., to Professorship of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy, Tabor College, to begin Sep- 
tember next. Accepts. Enters Graduate 
Dept. Chicago University in January. 

JOHNSON, Bens. L., Yale Divinity School, to 
Shelton Ave., New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

JONES, WM. C., Homestead, Pa., recalled to 
Puritan, Pittsburg. Accepts and is at work. 

Keren, H. H., Moody Institute, Chicago, Il., to 
Breckenridge, Okl. Accepts and is at work. 

KELLEY, SAm’L E., Reed City, Mich., to Allegan. 


Accepts. 

La Bounty, Guo., Chicago, Ill., to Lawnview, 
Okl. Accepts. 

Leacnrr, Lestpr, formerly of Haines Falls, to 
Asbury Park, N. J. Accepts. 

MarsH, Gro. H., New Richmond, Wis., to 
Plymouth, Burlington. Accepts and-is at 
work, 


MatTrHrnws, NEWMAN, Kane, Pa., to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Accepts. 
PEPPERDENE, P. A., Tyndall, S. D., to Peterson, 


Io. Accepts. 
PERSHING, Jas. E., Vinita, Okl., to Aurora, 
Mo. Accepts. 


SmMItH, J. ARTHUR, recently of Hillsdale, Okl., 
to Hennessey. Accepts and is at work. 


UNnNsworrn, J. K., Bethlehem, Montreal, Can., 
to Pilgrim, Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 
Resignations 


Brervron, JOHN, Roanoke and Elmwood, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

EpMuUNDS, JOHN S., Wayne, Williamsfield, O. 

GRANTHAM, Lowis J., Wellston, Okl. 

MarrHEews, NEWMAN, Kane, Pa. 

MprriaM, CHAS. L., Central, Derry, N. H. 

ROBINSON, Davip A., Manchester, Okl. 

TAYLor, J. W., Pierce, Neb., to take up evan- 
gelistie work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Arnot, J. K., 0. First, Fessenden, N. D., Nov. 
16. Sermon, Rey. J. K. Kirker; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. H. Stickney, Hiner, G. 8. 
Bascom, C. M. Steele, F. C. Bliss. 

Coats, Martin D., Carrier, Okl., and Harry 
R. McKeen, Goltry, Okl., 0. by Northwest 
Ass’n Noy. 16. Sermon, Supt. C. G. Murphy ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Frank Peyton, 
Alonzo Harly, O. W. Rogers, W. B. Simmons. 

Davis, W. B., 0. Second, Sedalia, Mo. Sermon, 
Rey. J. B. Toomay; other parts Rev. Messrs. 
F. L. Johnson, B. B. Seelye, Harold Cooper, 
J. B. Sileox, A. H. Armstrong, Alexander 
Lewis. 

Horton, Hynry F., 0. by South Central Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, Letch- 
ers, S«-D.,; Oct. 26. -Sermon, Rev. S.: H. 
Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. John Gar- 
retson, BH. B. Mounsey, BE. P. Ford, L. E. 
Camfield. 

LnysHon, Davin, 0. Cole Camp, Mo. Sermon, 
Rev. J. B. Silcox ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Charles Franklin, F. L. Johnson, H. F. Hol- 
ton, Alex Lewis, A. H. Armstrong, Harold 
Cooper. ‘ 

THOMAS, Davin, i. First, New Richmond, Wis., 
Novy. 7. Sermon, Rey. F. M. Sheldon. 

Waurrer, Howarp A., o. and 7. ass’t pastor 
Asylum Hill, Hartford, Ct., Nov. 18. Ser- 
mon, Rey. W. D. Mackenzie; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. F’. Wheeler, Watson Wood- 
ruff, F. W. Greene, C. S. Beardslee, H. W. 
Maire, C. F. Carter, J. H. Twichell. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Ridgewood Woolen and 
Worsted Cloths 


for Men’s 
Women's and 
Children’s 
Wear 


Broadcloths, Suit- 
ings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, 
Raincloths, Waist- 
ings, Dress Goods, 
etc., etc. 
We can prove to you the advantage of buying 


Direct from the Mill 


any of the above cloths. Samples show latest 
weaves, exclusive styles, our superior quality, and 
our mill prices show the 


Large Saving to You 


We have thousands of satisfied customers, be- 
cause we give “ best value” andsave you all inter- 
mediate profits. Customers often save enough to 
pay dressmaker’s bills. Prompt shipment of all 
orders and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write now for free samples, stating garment 
planned and color preferred. Price 64¢ to $3.50 
per yard, 54 inches wide. And every yard a bar- 

ain. Write us today. We'll send Samples and 
owest Mill Prices. We can also save you money 
on High Grade Wash Goods and Linings. 


THE RIDCEWOOD MILLS 
Holyoke, Mass. 


- ‘MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Dept. 1 


Special Offer to Readers of 
The Congregationalist 


In order to make their home study courses 
known in every locality the famous Inter- 
national Institute of Music of New York will 
give free to our readers 48 or 96 lessons for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo or Cornet. In return they sim- 
ply ask that you recommend their Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. | 

It matters not whether you are a beginner 
or an advanced pupil, the lessons will be 
made suitable to your need. 

It is not necessary that you know one note 
from another. The lessons are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any per- 
son or little child who can read English. 

You will receive one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take 
the lessons will be the cost of postage and 
the music you use, which is small. 

Thousands have learned by mail and you 
You and your friends 


Write at once. 


ean do the same. 
should know of this offer. 
It will mean much to you to get the Insti- 
tute’s FREE booklet, which gives full infor- 
mation. 

Every lover of music should take advan- 
tage of this generous offer at once. ‘Tell 
your friends about it—cut out this article 
and show it to them. The lessons are mar- 
vels of simplicity. Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you 
send for the free booklet and tuition offer. 
It will be sent by return mail FREE. bed 

Address International Institute of Music, 
98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 57D, New York City. 
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New Hampshire Temperance 
Sentiment 


The late political campaign in New Hamp- 
shire was one of unusual interest and actiy- 
ity, culminating in the triumph of the pro- 
gressives in their endeavor to throw off the 
yoke of railroad domination, a struggle be- 
gun four years ago by Winston Churchill 
and his coadjutors. The outlook is full of 
promise for Governor-elect Robert P. Bass 
and his supporters in theiw stand for clean 
politics and civic righteousness. 

The temperance agitation, pro and con, 
was, if anything, still more strenuous, re- 
sulting in a few changes in the status of 
local option. The New Hampshire liquor 
dealers’ association—long in name _ and 
purses—by flooding no-license communities 
with fallacious literature, by voluble advo- 
cates and lavish use of money, it is under- 
stood, did its utmost to counteract the grow- 
ing movement for no-license. The result 
was that for this or some other reason, Ber- 
lin, Concord and Franklin, three of the six 
no-license cities of four years ago changed 
to license. 

The average no-license vote of the state, 
however, was not appreciably lessened. Had 
a county local option law been in vogue as 
in some other states New Hampshire would 
have gone “dry” by more than 18,000 ma- 
jority. very county gave a large majority. 
Kivery town of one of the largest counties 
went no-license. The encouraging record is 
that, while six cities and twenty-five towns 


went license, three cities and 189 towns 
voted no-license. With over 18,000 majority 
_the query is, if majorities should rule, is 


not the state justly entitled to prohibition? 
What change in the present law will be 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a ath gle penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Pierce Ewrorean Tours 


HIGH CLASS BEST§HOTELS LOW RATES 


Reduced rates to readers of the Congregation- 
alist who apply before Jan. 1st. For particulars 
write to a 2 


} ALBERT F.*PIERCE, Jr., Manager, Mt. 


Vernon, N.Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. 


LYMYER "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

SWEETER, MORE DU 

CHURCH QoUFREECATALOGUH 
Ts LS WEY 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (= ~Send for 
Oatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro ,O 


MENEELY & CO. WaeRvuer, 


¥ 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
ly Foundry, | CHIME, in 
Established SCHOOL ij 
Geary 100 years age, | & OTHER i 
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made by the incoming legislature remains 

to be seen. ‘That there will be a hotly con- 

tested struggle goes without saying. 
Concord, N. H. Nisa: 


Arizona Conference 


Ever hospitable Tempe opened its doors 
on Nov. 18 to the scattered Arizona Congre- 
gationalists at their sixteenth annual confer- 
ence. To those on the desert and those in 
the mountain regions, Tempe is very attract- 
ive, with its broad alfalfa fields, its bunches 
of cattle sometimes breast-deep in pasture; 
its flowers; the date-palm and the golden 
splendor of its orange orchards. Happy are 
ye when your host has horses! The inter- 
vals of high thinking and feeling were punc- 
tuated by good driving to normal school, 
high school and government experiment date 
farms and glowing orange groves. Many of 
the delegates went on a few miles to Phoenix, 
where as yet we have no Congregational 
church, to look upon the convention in the 
throes of constitution making for the new 
state. 

Six churches of the eight on the rolls were 
represented, Pearce, just received into the 
sisterhood, having a delegate beside the pas- 
tor. Papers were read by Roberts of Tuc- 
son and Benedict of Pearce on Congrega- 
tional Doctrine and History; Case of South- 
ern California spoke on the Sunday school 
work. On Sunday sermons were preached 
by Superintendent Heald and Rey. H. B. 
Roberts. In the afternoon Superintendent 
Burke of the Anti-Saloon League spoke of 
temperance work for the new state. Three 
new pastors reported, H. A. Deck of Tomb- 
stone, W. H. Weatherby of Humboldt and 
W. A. Laughlin of Nogales; the latter was 
ordained to the ministry, the form in the 
new manual by Dr. Barton being used. 

Two special mission fields were reported, 
one in the north, with the church at Hum- 
boldt as a center and seven or eight preach- 
ing and Sunday school points; the other in 
the Sulphur Springs valley, with Pearce as 
the point of departure, where there are about 
fifteen Sunday schools and preaching places. 
Six or eight new public schools have been 
organized during the year, and when the 
valley is permanently settled, much must be 
done in church building. 

A pleasant feature was the men’s club din- 
ner, the subject for discussion being, Is the 
Church a Man’s Job? Normal and high 
school teachers, some of the visiting delega- 
tion, as well as young men of the village, 
spoke helpfully. The vote to incorporate 
the conference and to go forward in the 
new way shows that we are trying to get in 
line with the spirit of progress. Though not 
a “big time,’ it was a good one. A. J. B. 


How to Recover Christ 


Tell me where you lost the company of 
Christ, and I will tell you the most likely 
place to find him. Have you lost Christ in 
the closet by restraining prayer? Then it is 
there you must seek and find him. Did you 
lose Christ by sin? You will find him in no 
other way but by the giving up of the sin, 
and seeking by the Holy Spirit to mortify 
the member in which the lust doth dwell. 
Did you lose Christ by neglecting the Scrip- 
tures? You must find him in the Scriptures. 
It is a true proverb, “Look for a thing 
where you dropped it, it is there.” So look 
for Christ where you lost him, for he has not 
gone away. ... With thine whole heart 
seek him, and he will be found of thee: only 
give thyself thoroughly up to the search, and 
verily, thou shalt yet discover him to thy joy 
and gladness.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


You NEEDN'T keep on feeling distressed after eating, 
nor belching, nor experiencing nausea between meals, 
{ood’s Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia —it strengthens the 
stomach and other digestive organs for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. Take Hood’s, 
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Indigestion 


Sour stomach, distress, relieved by 


Dyspeplets 
Combining the best digestives, car- 
minatives and correctives. 10c., 50c. $1. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lane), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. * 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourists at the Hotel “The Palms,” West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New England folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


MeClure’s and Delineator both one year for 
$1.90, can save Be monet on your magazine wants. 
Catalogue free. Driscoll, Magazine Man, Mendon, Mass. 


Wanted, position by experienced young lady as nurse 
or companion to nervous or elderly lady. Address L. B. 
S., 105 Hungerford Street, Hartford, Ct. ~ 


For Rent in Washington, two or three pleasant 
rooms, conveniently located near cars, churches, stores, 
etc. With board fortwo in aroom $55 a month. Apply, 
Ellen B. Foster, 14.2 Girard Street, N, W. 


Mental Healing. A brief study of its History, Phi- 
losophy and Practical Use, by Rey. Edwin S. Hera 
Ph. D. “Tt seems to me Very well done aud excpeding if 
interesting.”’—Rev. Elwood Worcester, D.D. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, Mass. Price 25c. 

Pastor’s Assistant. German pastor’s daughter, 
Oberlin College graduate and registered nurse, musical, 
experienced in teachlng and secretarial work desires 


position as Pastor’s Assistant. Address F. M., care The 
Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


A Wome for those needing rest and treatment is 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Nervous 
disorders a specialty. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


Pastor Wanted. The Stanwich Congregational 
church is looking for a pastor. Lecated north part town 
of Greenwich. 7 miles from railroad, Parsonage mod- 
ern improvements. Address William Thomson, Green- 
wich, Ct. R. D. 26 


Clock Werses: fifth edition. Eight-page booklet, 
daintily printed; holiday ote for the shut-in or the wake- 
ful, also for Sunday school children, at home or in school- 
Single copies, 15 cts.; 2 for 25 cts.; 4 for 50 cts.; 8 for 
$1.00; in separate envelopes; postpaid. Address Mr. 
Martin, Andover, Mass. 


“Patty Comfort,”’ a patented doll which feels like 
a live baby when filled with hot water. The body is a 
shaped hot water bag of best quality rubber hidden by 
clothing. Baby’s Patty or Bunny, pose $1.50. Send 
for Colored ricture Free. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, 
Andover, Mass. 


The Pierce European Tours Offer exceptional 
rates to readers of The Congregationalist. Strictly high- 
class travel at an extremely low figure to those applying 
before Jan.1. For particulars, address Albert F. Pierce, 
Jr., Manager, 121 So. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governessés and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach. 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 
nominations prior to 1872, on entire original envelope. 
Any denomination above 8¢, since 1872 to present issue. 
Send 10c for list of prices we pay. Refers by permission 
to Business piri te of The Congregationalist. Federal 
Stamp Co., Ltd., Astoria, Ore. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest. Ga. 


Your special attention is called to the ad- 
vertisement of the New Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, found on other pages of this issue. The 
Cambridge University is making special in- 
ducements to secure advance subscriptions to 
this monumental work, and if you want at an 
introduction price one of the very best Ency- 
clopedias, the product of the finest scholarship 
in all lines of research and stamped with the 
authority of one of the most famous universi- 
ties in the world, cut out the coupon, enter 
your name, and mail it to 85 West 32d Street, 
New York. As the time limit for the special 
price is short, DO IT TODAY. 


THe magnificent Hook & Hasting$ Co.'s 
organ in The First Chureh of Christ, Scientist 
(Mother Church), of Boston, Mass., was se- 
lected by the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists for the recital 
given Monday evening, Noy. 21, by Prof. Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin of the College of the City of 
New York. The wide interest to hear this 
noted instrument drew an audience of 5,000, 
filling the great edifice. Professor Baldwin 
brought out the beauty, glory, power and 
wonder of the magnificent instrument and the 
recital will long be remembered by those pres- 
ent®as an occasion where highest musical talent 
was combined with the highest art of organ 
building—a rare occasion and a delight to all 
present. 


“suddenly and sadly on Oct. 31. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ Mrerine, Pilgrim Hall, 
_ Dee. 5, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Miss Cora 

Frances Stoddard, Secretary of the Scientific 


Temperance Federation. Subject, Modern 
Science and the Alcohol Question. 


WomMAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


DOUGHERTY—HOLMES—In the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Oct. 12, by Rev. 
Woodman Bradbury, assisted by Rev. M. 
Angelo Dougherty, Proctor Lambert Dough- 
erty of Washington, D. C., and Grace Cook 
Holmes, daughter of George H. Holmes, Esq., 

_ of Cambridge. 


HUBBELL—OLMSTEAD—At Wilton, Ct., 
Nov. 22, by Rev. A. W. Gerrie of Ridgefield, 
Marian Hyde, daughter of the late Edward 
Olmstead, to William K. J. Hubbell. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ABBOTT—In Skowhegan, Me., Novy. 21, after 
a brief illness, Mrs. Sarah F*., widow of the 
late William Abbott, aged 83 yrs. Born in 
Norridgewock, she had spent the most of her 
life in Skowhegan, where she had been a 
much loved member of the Congregational 
church. Although unable to attend the sery- 
ices for the last year or two, her deep love 
and devotion gave her a strong influence for 
good until the very last. 


HOPLEY—In Lee, Mass., Noy. 3, Rev. Samuel 
Hopley, aged 89 yrs., 6 mos. 


WATSON—At his late residence, 33 Bloom- 
field St., Lynn, Mass., Sept. 18, Rev. C. C. 
Watsen, aged 75 yrs. lacking one week. In- 
terment in Pine Grove Cemetery, Lynn. 


WILLIAM K. JONES_ 


A plain, quiet life, but one of singular inter- 
est and true Christian worth, was that of 
William Kendall Jones of Beverly, which ended 
An old Eng- 
lish family in Nova Scotia divided early in last 
century, one branch, represented in war time 
by Capt. Edward Jones of a well-known Massa- 
chusetts battery in the Army of the Potomac, 
coming to ‘the States”; another emigrating to 
the coast of Labrador and settling at Bradore, 
a famous seal fishery post on the Straits of 
Belle Isle—recalling Whittier’s poem, ‘The 
Rock-tomb of Bradore.” In 1860, at the age 
of twelve, ‘Willie’ was the oldest of three 
motherless children who came to the mission 
home and school then recently established on 
Caribou Island. He was the missionary’s loved 
“hoat-boy,” visiting with him the neighboring 
settlements and the summer fishing fleets. 
Better than all, he began there the Christian 
life, one of the first fruits of which was the 
sending of his first dollar toward the support 
of Christian work in the army; that gold 
dollar was sold by the Boston Y. M. C. A. in 
such a way as to carry out in manifold degree 
the desire of the Labrador boy’s heart. 

A few years later he came to Nova Scotia 
and Massachusetts, learned a trade, married 
Miss Mary Sinnicks, one of the Labrador mis- 
sion scholars who had also come to this coun- 
try, and settled in the Rial-side section of 
Beverly.. They started a Sunday school in 
their home, which afterward developed into a 
union church, long ministered to by Andover 
students and now having a pastor of its own. 
In this church he has been a faithful worker, 
his modest, earnest, honest, unselfish life serv- 
ing as a continuous testimony to the faith he 
professed. His life was Christian; his death 
was Christ-like. While working at his trade for 
the Boston & Maine Railroad at Lynn he saw 
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three small children drawing their cart on the 
track, unconscious of the approaching express. 
He succeeded in rescuing them, but was himself 
struck by the engine of another train and in- 
stantly killed. He laid down his life to save 
others. 

Earnest sympathy is felt for the widow and 
three daughters who survive him. ec. C..c. 


JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY 


Joseph Dana Bartley died of heart disease, 
after a few days’ illness, at his home in Bur- 
lington, Vt., on Oct. 38. He was born in 
Hampstead, N. H., Sept. 17, 1838, the son of 
Rev. John McClinch Bartley and grandson of 
Rev. Daniel Dana, D.D., of Newburyport. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1859 and 
took one year of study at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary before settling to his life work. 


His work as high school principal was 
mainly in Newburyport, Concord, N. H., 
Bridgeport, Ct., and Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Bartley was truly an_ inspirational 


teacher and has left his mark on all who have 
come under his influence. His work did not 
end with the schoolroom, but reached out into 
other fields. Especially had the church and 
Sunday school a strong hold upon his affec- 
tions, and church music was a life-long study 
with him. There are many who will pronounce 
his memory blessed. 

He leaves a wife, née Mary Tenney of Ches- 
ter, N. H.; a daughter, Helen Bartley; a son, 
Rev. William Tenney Bartley of Bethlehem, 
N. H.; and a sister, Miss Susan Dana Bartley 
of the faculty of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N.. Hi. 


Unhappy is the man for whom his own 
mother has not made all other mothers ven- 
erable—Jean Paul Richter. 
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Rheumatism 


Inflames the joints, stiffens the muscles, and 
in some cases causes sufferings that are 
almost unendurable. 

Thousands of grateful people have testi- 
fied that they have been radically and per- 
manently cured of this painful disease by the 
constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acid in the blood on 
which the disease depends and expels it.. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 


boping-Lough 


—_. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON,157 QueenVictoria St., London,Eng. ‘ 
B All druggists or FE, FOUGERA&CO.,90 Beekman St..N.Y. @ 


SPE Pease 


HEALTH-CULTURE MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. R. C. Latson, M.D., the best 
writer on Attainment of Health and Li 
ciency by Rational Methods and How to Ke- 
again Health Without Drugs. $1.00 a year. 
15c. a No. “On Trial” Six months for 25c. 
Money back if desired. Health 
Culture. 800 St. James Bidg, 
New York. 


ORIENTALISMS IN BIBLE LANDS 


By EDWIN WILBUR RICE 


12mo. 


Net $1.00 


Illustrated with 45 half-tones from photographs 


Designed to preserve from oblivion the habits, customs, costumes, architecture, 
etc., of the Holy Land as they were in Bible times. 


RURAL CHRISTENDOM 


The Problems of Christianizing Rural Communities 


12mo. 


323 Pages. 


Net 90 cents 


It is the most thorough study of moral and spiritual conditions in rural America that we 


know. . 
ties generally.—The Interior. 


. . It should be scattered abroad throughout our villages, hamlets and rural communi- 


It would be worth while for every pastor of a city church to read this book, but the pastors 
and other leaders of country churches should read it as a matter of urgent duty.—EZpworth Herald, 
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Dr. Abbott’s View of 
Reorganization 


My Dear Dr. Dunning: 

In ‘answer to your favor of Noy. 11, I am 
very glad to put before the readers of The 
Oongregationalist my views respecting the 
proposed change in the administration of 
the Benevolent Societies of the Congrega- 
tional churches. 

As I understand the plan, the meetings of 
the Congregational Council are to be annual 
instead of triennal, some greater permanence 
is to be given to its membership by electing 
a certain proportion each year, the members 
elected to serve from three to five years, and 
the benevolent societies to: be represented in 
the Council by a certain proportion of per- 
manent members. To the. Council thus con- 
stituted, is to be intrusted the administra- 
tive control of the national benevolent so- 
cieties. : 

My objection to this plan is fundamental 
and radical, and may be briefly stated. 

All modern writers on government, I 
think, agree substantially in drawing a clear 
distinction between legislative and adminis- 
trative functions. Administrative functions, 
it is generally agreed, should be directed and 
controlled by a comparatively small body, 
measurably permanent in its character, and 
constituted of experts. Legislative functions 
should be performed by a body large enough 
to represent the varied interests, opinions 
and classes in the community,: and should 
not be permanent, but should be easily sub- 
ject to change by the community which it 
represents, and for these two reasons cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be constituted of 
experts. The suggested changes in the work 
of the National Council propose to intrust 
the administrative regulation and control to 
what is, by its constitution, necessarily and 
essentially a legislative, not an administra- 
tive body. 

The National Council is essentially and 
necessarily a mass meeting. Its size unfits 
it for the kind of deliberation which is neces- 
sary for wise and efficient administration. 
Notwithstanding the proposed changes in the 
body, giving it something more of perma- 
nence, it is necessarily a changeable body, 
and therefore cannot possess the continuity 
of knowledge necessary to wise administra- 
tion, and is not likely to maintain the con- 
tinuity of policy necessary to efficient admin- 
istration. And it is not, and cannot be, a 
body of experts. The delegates, coming from 
all over the country, know the public opinion 
of their respective districts, but they do not, 
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most frequent lack is bone-form- 
ing material, causing soft, weak, 
diseased, crooked bones. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


supplies every element needed. 
It’s a balanced ration for bone as 
well-as flesh. Every child should 
have a small dose daily. 
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and cannot know, the details necessary to be 
known by those who are wisely and effi- 
ciently to administer the missionary work 
of the denomination. ‘The very excellencies 
of the National Council unfit it for adminis- 
trative work. 

The distinction which I am here drawing, 
receives a. popular illustration from recent 
Congressional action respecting railway reg- 
ulation. Some of the State Legislatures 
have attempted to exercise administrative 
control over the railways. ‘The result has 
been injurious, alike to the railway and to 
the community. Your readers may perhaps 
remember that Governor Hughes of New 
York State, vetoed a bill passed by the Leg- 
islature attempting to regulate railway rates, 
and, under his leadership, for this adminis- 
trative legislation there was substituted a 
Public Service Commission, constructed on 
the principles stated above—a small, perma- 
nent and expert body, to which administra- 
tive regulation and control were intrusted. 

In a similar manner, Congress has passed 
a general railway law requiring that rates 
shall be just and equal, but has intrusted 
the administration of that law to a small, 
permanent and expert body known as the 
Interstate Railway Commission. These are 
the patterns which we should follow in our 
denomination. We shall only impair the 
efficiency of our societies by confounding 
legislative and administrative functions, and 
by. intrusting administration to what is, by 
its. very nature and constitution, a legisla- 
tive body. 

It is indeed possible that there may oe- 
casionally arise questions respecting our so- 
cieties which are legislative rather than 
administrative. Such a question arose a 
few years ago in the American Board; the 
question whether a specific and exclusive 
theological test should be applied in the se- 
lection of candidates for missionary service. 
I do not recall any other question respecting 
our societies, in recent times, that could 
properly be called legislative, though some 
of your better informed readers may be able 
to correct my impression in this respect. 
Certainly such questions are rare, and it is 
safe to assume that a judgment expressed on 
them by the National Council, especially if 
it were expressed in two or three successive 
sessions, and with anything like substantial 
unanimity, would be regarded as practically 
tonclusive by those intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Benevolent Societies. 
The proposed reorganization of the National 
Council, it seems to me, would be of decided 
advantage to the Congregational denomina- 
tion in giving to the denomination greater 
coherence, and to the Council greater moral 
authority; but to intrust such a legislative 
body with administrative functions would be 
to disregard the lessons of political history 
and the counsels of the best political writers. 

It is possible that a plan might be devised 
by which the Council should elect a small 
committee of five or seven, having some de- 
gree of permanence, which should nominate 
to the Council for its election the adminis- 
trative officers and committees of the several 
societies, somewhat as the President of the 
United States nominates and the Senate ap- 
proves the Federal administrative officers. 
If so, guards should be provided against a 
sudden revolution in the administrative ma- 


chinery. But no such plan appears to be 
contemplated in the proposals before the 
Council. My objection is to the proposition 


that “the National Council develop as an 
administrative body,” a proposition which 
appears to me to be inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of democracy as il- 
lustrated by its history and interpreted by its 
great leaders. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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DR. SICEL ROUSH’S 


Illustrated Travel Talks 
on India and Japan 


Entertaining, instructive, elevating. Profusely 
illustrated by numerous colored views. 

Indorsed by leading ministers. For free illus- 
trated booklet and terms, address 


TROY TRAVELOGUE BUREAU, 44 Third St., Troy, N.Y. 
routes; eleven 


Europe = $260 


highest testimonials. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Select 9,000 mile 
summer tours. 
Personal escort ; 
wide choice of 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


95th year opened Sept. 28, 1910. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Prof. WARREN J. Mouuron, Cor. Sec’y. 


MAINE 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
Portland, Maine. Genera} 
Way nflete School, & Coren Preparatory Courses, 
Right of certificate to all New England Colleges. For cir- 


culars apply to Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 
Reference: Dr. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ene teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. : 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
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UNDERTAKERS 
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Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
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services. é 
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CHARLES R. BROWN 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The Cap and Gown 


Price, $1.00 net 


college addresses will come straight 
home to t joyous and confident company arrayed 
or about to be arrayed in‘ capand gown.’”’ The frank 
expression of a man who knows fraternities and ath- 
letics from the inside, and appreciates the best of 
present-day college life. With pointed anecdote, and 
witty phrase, a telling knack of presentation, and a 
consecrated purpose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the 
heart of the young man and woman as they stand at 
the outset of a career. 


These pithy 
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HOWARD A. BRIDGMAM 
Real Religion 


Price, 75 cents net 

Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Aver- 
age Man on Clean and Useful Living. 

A book for the man in the street in 
the midst of the rushing twentieth 
century and in danger of being 
swamped by the materialism and 
yessimism about him. These cheer- 
aden talks are from a man with a 
heart to other men carrying their bur- 
dens, struggling with doubts and 
fears, but yearning for the better 
things. 


Latest Publications of the 
Pilgrim Wress 


J. BRIERLEY 


Life and the Pdeal 


Price, $1.25 net 

Nothing affecting human life is without interest to 
Mr. Brierley, and in his new book he touches upon 
many matters of present interest in Religion, Politics, 
Science and Social Effort. To all these questions he 
brings a keen and penetrating intellect, and illumines 
them with the light of wide reading and knowledge. 
Readers of his earlier books, ‘“The Unseen Universe’’ 
and ‘‘ Studies in the Soul,’’ will find in this latest vol- 
ume the same broad conceptions of religion and of its 
central place in all the departments of human life. 


For God and the People 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Author of “ Christianity and the Social Crisis” 


Some of these remarkable prayers have appeared month by month as the frontis- 
piece of ‘‘ The American Magazine,’’ where they have attracted unusual attention 


J. M. BLAKE 


The Making of Heaven and Hell 


Price, 50 cents net 
Mr. Blake is a writer of remarkable originality and 
beauty of style. In a series of chapters he sets forth 
unexpected and exceedingly happy illustrations of the 
oe each man makes for himself his own heaven 
or hell, 


J. H. JOWETT 


The School of Calvary 


Price, 50 cents net 

Dr. Jowett has caught the idea of 
this book from the words of a great 
mystic three hundred years ago, who 
wrote, ‘‘Calvary is the true academy 
of love.’’ A succession of eloquent 
and suggestive chapters show how 
the wealth and fulness of life come 
to those who have learned in the 
school of Christ the spirit that found 
perfect expression in the Cross. 


H. JEFFS 


The Art of Exposition 


Price, $1.00 net 
Mr. Jeffs, who for many years has 


J. H. JOWETT 


edited 7he Christian World Pulpit, 
has had a unique opportunity for 
studying the methods of sermon mak- 
ing. Hehere embodies much of the. 
wealth of knowledge he has gained, 
especially as to the value and import- 
ance of expository preaching. In a 
succession of chapters he treats the 
subject from various points of view 
and gives much information that will 
be of great value to both ministerial 
and lay preachers. 


EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


The Children’s Pulpit 


Price, 75 cents net 
An unusually successful series of 
fifty-two addresses for children, short, 
pithy, sane and practical. They are 


not only on account of their originality and merit but because of their significance at | 
this time of spiritual unrest. They will be read over and over again by all lovers of 
true devotional literature. 


SIDNEY L. GULICK 
EDWARD 1. GULICK 
Outline Studies of the 
Growth of the King: 
dom of God 


Price, 50 cents net 

It is the belief of the authors of 
these outline studies, that in spite of 
the many “opine to the contrary 
in the past history of Christianity and 
in the present conduct of so-called 
Christian nations, Christian churches 
and of individuals who call themselves 
Christian, the Kingdom established 
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OF GOD 
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by Christ is still growing and will 
continue to grow until it has covered 
the earth. The purpose of these 
studies is to point out some of the 
main steps in that growth in the past, 
and the main evidences of that growth 
in the present. 


HENRY H. MYER. 


Graded 
Sunday School in 
Principle and 
Practice 


Price, 75 cents net, postage 
8 cents 
Deals in a clear and forceful wa 
with the practical difficulties whic 
confront every school which contem- 
plates grading. 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Girl in Her Teens 


Price, 50 cents net 

Teachers of girls, and girls them- 
selves, are always glad of a chance to 
talk with Margaret Slattery. She 
understands them, and it is almost like having a talk 
with her to read her new book, which will help many a 
teacher of girls, and parents, too, to do just the right 
thing in teaching and befriending girls when theirneed 
is greatest. 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Church Tork with Boys 


Price, 50 cents net 

A manual for church workers with boys, teachers of 
~ boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups, not only in- 
forming but inciting to serious thought and personal 
investigation. Workers with 
boys will find a new and dis- 
tinct contribution to the success 
of their work in a volume whose 
conciseness and crispness are 

characteristic. 


Bound in dark green cloth, with gold stamping on back and side. 
Printed throughout in two colors with distinctive 15th century 
borders, with initial letters in red. Price, $1.00 net 
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FOR SOCIAL GROUPS AND CLASSES (Continued) 


FOR TEACHERS 

FOR MOTHERS 

FOR ALL TRUE LOVERS 
FOR THE IDLE 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT 


PRAYERS OF WRATH 
AGAINST IMPURITY 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 


DEMPTION 
FOR THE CHURCH 
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WILLIAM E. STRONG 


The Story of the American Board 


Price, $1.75 net, postage 18 cents 


The book is not a dry recital of successive facts, but 
a story, full of life and movement. On its pages 
breathes the romance of the great adventure ; figures 
of heroic men and women appear in quick succession. 
The progress of the organization so set forth, is the 
record ofan unfolding life ; ithas the charm of personal 
history. This story of a noble vision, of which was 
begotten an indomitable purpose, which has been 
worked out at the cost of heroic sacrifice and with the 
accompaniment of stirring adventure, demonstrates 
anew the truth that “‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


The Pilgrim BWress 


AGAINST THE SERVANTS OF MAMMON 


FOR A SHARE IN THE WORK OF RE- 


FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 
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exceedingly suggestive and will prove 
very helpful to parents, teachers and 
preachers in the preparation of longer 
talks or teachings for the little folks. 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Congregationalism 


Price, 25 cents net 

A spirited little summary of what 
Congregationalism has stood for ever 
since its inception in Puritanism to its 
achievements of the present day. 
Every Congregationalist shou!d own 
this book, which gives a concise state- 
ment of “‘ the faith that isin him”’ and 
offers a well grounded basis for Con- 
gregational pride and loyalty. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
Organising 
and Building up the 
Sunday School 


Price, 65 cents net, postage 
6 cents 

This book is full of helpful sug- 
gestions that will surely bring desired 
results if carefully followed. The ar- 
rangement is such that the volume may be used as a 
text-book in teacher training classes, while not unfitting 
it for the general reader. 


AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


fly Brother 


Price, $1.25 net 


These essays embody the author’s profound con- 
viction that no questions of our time are more pressing 


_than the Social questions ; and that the cultured and 


Christian citizen has no greater privilege than in doing 
his part in the promotion of hu- 
man brotherhood. He has had 
unusual opportunities for a 
study of this theme, and writes 
with genuine sympathy .and 
comprehension. 
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original in character and most artistic. 


Tie Untque Envelope Series 
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These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and effective design. 
The covers are.in heavy Ganges, Onyx and other art papers double folded. 


The end papers are 
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Cifat Is Success 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


Mr. Field is not carried away by the pop- 
ular conception that to amass a fortune or 
to have one’s name in ‘“Who’s Who’ is 
necessarily to have acquired success. This 
stimulating essay will do much to correct 
false estimate and create a desire for the 
genuinely worth while. 


Chen Little Souls Awake 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
A singularly delicate and human _por- 
trayal by a discerning and sympathetic 
father of those great moments in a child's 
life when he begins to discover himself, his 
Heavenly Father and the riches of the world 
in which he lives. 


The Story of 
Gaspar 


By ROSSITER W. 
RAYMOND 


This unusually interest- 
ing sketch of. Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, as 
told by the youngest of the 
Three Wise Men, might al- 
most be called a song of 
labor. 


Closet and Altar 


By ISAAC OGDEN 
RANKIN 

In “Closet and Altar’ 
provision of tested prayers 
is made, beginning with 
general morning and even- 
ing prayers and going on 
to the special moods and 
experiences of the life with 
God. All are brief. 


No Room in the 


Sun 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 

It is a story of ‘Home, 
Sweet Homé,” which brings 
Jesus near’ to men and 
women in this tenderest of 
human joys in a story set- 
ting at once reverent and 
realistic. 


Crossing the Bar 
Bry GEORGE A. GORDON 

Its pages are permeated 
by an atmosphere of sturdy 
faith and calm assurance 
of the blessed certainties of 
immortality. It is elevated 
in thought and classic in 
finish. 


What Life Means to Me 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
A real soul-tonic—one of the cheeriest, 
brightest, bravest little books. It is worth 
while to read such a message as this and 
feel the inspiration of a soul made great 
through sympathy and service. 


? 
The Deacon's eek 
By ROSE THRRY COOKE 
This little New England dialect sketch 
has had remarkable popularity. Over one 
hundred thousand copies have been sold. 


Quest for Health and Bappiness 


Br CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 
The author’s ideas are wholesome and 
sensible, cautionary and corrective, well 
adapted to guide to right conclusions. 


The Spirit of Truth 

By GEORGE A. GORDON 

An inspiring setting forth of the Spirit of 
Truth, and a plea for complete reliance on 
the guidance of the Spirit into all truth. 


The Land of Pure Delight 


By GEORGE A: GORDON, D.D. 


Starting with Isaac Watts’s grand old 
hymn, Dr. Gordon develops one ‘of his most 
sincere and impressive talks on an _ inex- 
haustible theme. It convinces by its appeal 
to the depths of our human need and the 
heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


The Gospel of Good Health 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The cry of ‘Good Health for a dollar a 
bottle,” is becoming a spent force. The cry 
of good health by bringing all one’s powers 
into harmony with the will of God is now 
to the fore. This inspiring message is a 


genuine contribution to the subject. 
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The Signs in the Christmas 
Sire 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
In this very human and touching Christ- 
mas story Dr. Knight has shown again the 
same qualities of sympathetic insight into 
human lives of all ages and races, tender 
sentiment, fresh power of interpretation and 
delicate grace of expression. 


% , 
A Man's Faith 
By W. T. GRENFELL, M. D. 

In this simple Credo Dr. Grenfell strikes 
deep into the heart of things fundamental. 
The vital beliefs which spur a man to high 
action and daily faithfulness to duty are 
frankly set down in words which are simple 
yet telling. 


The Practice of Hmmortality 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN ~ 


We all sometimes look for a sign into the 
land beyond the grave. For such a time of 
questioning, or as a gift for one in sorrow, 
no more helpful message can be found than 
this thoughtful and tender study. 
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The Walley of Troubling 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The way of life so frequently descends 
into the ‘Valley of Troubling” that a book 
which brings peace is invaluable to life’s 
travelers. his little book is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will 
cheer the heayvy-hearted. 


The Shepherd of Febel Nur 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


In this picturesque little pastoral the 
author returns to the theme which he has 
already interpreted so feelingly. The scene 
of this new portrayal of shepherd life in the 
Orient is located in a region admirably 
adapted to this narrative. 


; The Sermon on 
the Mount 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


A wonderfully illuminat- 
ing approach to this great 
discourse. The reader en- 
ters upon the sermon itself 
with clearer understanding 
after reading this fore- 
word, written with the 
seme enthusiasm which 
characterized the earlier 
work of this author, “The 
Keen Joy of Living.” 


The Mystery of 


Peace 
By GEORGE T. SMART 


Dr. Smart describes Peace 
felicitously and opens our 
eyes to its nature, its foes, 
where and how to obtain 
and use it, and what -its 
benison does for the human 
spirit. The volume will 
fall like a benediction upon 
a feverish world. 


J 


The Keen Foy of 
Libing 

By JOHN EDGAR PARK 

One seldom encounters 
the sheer zest for living 
that bubbles up in these 
pages as from a perennial 
spring. His book is a tonic 
for persons who regard life 
only as a burden, while 
eager young folks will de- 
light in it. 


The Lobe Hatch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT 
A beautiful story by the 
author of the world-famous 
“Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 


The Song of Our Sprian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An interesting frontispiece, from a paint- 
ing by Harold Sichel, beautifies this publica- 
tion; also the Twenty-third Psalm, printed 
in two colors with decorative border and 
embellishments. Over half a million copies 
sold and the demand greater than ever. 


The Face Angelic 


By HIRAM C, HAYDN 


In this choice book Dr. Haydn pays grace- 
ful tribute to the rare souls possessing this 
beauty of expression, and shows how the 
ordinary human being may realize the face 
angelic, ‘suggestive only of beautiful 
thoughts, transparent goodness and heavenly 
tempers and aspirations.” 


The Blues Cure 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


The reader must find out for himself what 
the Great Golden Remedy is which was ad- 
ministered by the Blues Cure office to a 
lugubrious theologue, a sorrowing widow, a 
lonely girl and others. This story will add 
to the happiness of the world. 


‘Calendars 
Xmas Cards 


Booklets 
Now Ready 


R. H. WHITE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Annual 
Book 


Catalogue 
Will Soon Be Ready 
Send Your Name 
and Address 


Boston’s Biggest Book Store 
Holiday Opening—Monday, Nov. 28 


Right on Street Floor, Main Building 


Books in single volume—or by the set—in the usual popular cloth or leather bindings —all the old 


favorites in dainty holiday attire. 


Never before has such a complete and thoroughly up-to-date stock been 
displayed by any house in New England. This is New England’s Foremost Book Store. 


If it’s a book you 


want we have it—and always at the lowest possible price. 
Many special things to be found here—that cannot be had in any other store. 


We handle books throughout the entire year. 


Books for the Little One—the Girl or Boy « Grown-Up 


For the holidays we have additional space — extra sales- 


people and better facilities for handling the trade than any other store in Boston. 


We Offer the Following Exclusive Bargains for the Opening 


Many other bargains equally as good, but lack of space prohibits a description 


$1.00 Limp Leather Gift 


HOOKe@ ae. ss 59. 


The Rosemary Series—Handy volume classics; assorted stand” 
ard titles of the world’s best authors. Each bound in fancy em™ 
bossed limp leather— gold tops—good type and_ ex- 
cellent paper. Sold heretofore at $1.00 a copy. Our Price 590c 


SOME OF THE TITLES 


Dream Life Child’s Garden of Verses 
Burns’ Poems Prue and I ¢ 
Xmas Carol (Dickens) Hiawatha 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Courtship of Miles Standish 
Cranford Stepping Heavenward 
Evangeline Love Letters of a Violinist 
Princess Black Rock 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table City of the Dreadful Night 
Selections from Robert Browning Recessional 


Longfellow’s Poems 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 


AND MANY OTHERS 


10c White and Gold Gift 
ogee. Cc 


40,000 Dainty Books for Holiday Gifts—More than 50 titles, 
including well known and world famous hymns, selections from the 
great poets and authors; also a lot of popular little books for.the 
Little Folks, including the famous Ullman Red Books. Beautifully 
printed in colors and gold, on the finest enamelled paper, 5 
Cc 


The Little Minister 


with substantial illuminated board covers. Regular price 
Ioc copy Our Price 


SOME OF THE TITLES 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 

A Psalm of Life 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Secret of a Happy Day 

For Auld Lang Syne 

I Remember, I Remember 
Christmas Token 

Thoughts for Companions 
Lead Kindly Light 

Good Cheer 


Famous Madonnas 
Celebrated Madonnas 

Star Spangled Banner 
Mizpah 

Bells Across the Snow 
Greetings from Longfellow 
Greetings from Whittier 
Gray’s Elegy 

Links of Memory 

Jewels from Lowell 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


The Jolly Band 
Bennie and Jennie 
AND OTHERS 


Peter Rabbit 
Night Before Christmas 
The Sunbonnet Twins 


The L. T. Meade Books 15¢ 
The Best Books for Girls . Copy 


We offer 2500 volumes of the popular works of the well known 
writer. Each in handsome cloth binding, beautiful inlay cover design, 
printed on good quality paper from large clear type. Pub- 1 5 

lished at 50c copy. Always sold at 25c Our Price Cc 


THE TITLES 


Little Princess of Tower Hill 
Merry Girls of England 
Miss Nonenity 

Palace Beautiful 

The Little Mother 

Polly, a New=Fashioned Girl 
The Time of Roses 


Bad Little Hannah 

Dr. Rumsey’s Patient 
Frances Kane’s Fortune 
A Gay Charmer 

A Girl in Ten Thousand 
The Girls of St. Wodes 
A Girl of the People 
Girls of True Blue 

The Honorable Miss 
How It All Came About 


$1.50 Books for Boys 


A Very Naughty Girl 

World of Girls 
The famous stories of Capt. F. S. Brereton and 5 Oc 
Alexander Macdonald, two of England’s foremost 
writers for boys. Every story thrilling, exciting and interesting. 
Stories of war and exploration. Regular $1.50 edition ; 59 
the kind that sell everywhere at $1.12. Our Price Cc 


THESE TITLES 


Jones of the 64th 
With Roberts to Candahar 


Roger the Bold 


With Wolseley to Kumasi 
Capt. Letterblair—Merrington 
Folly for the Wise—Wells 
Under the Arch—Somerset 
Pipetown Sardy—Sousa 
The Way of the North—Cheney 
Comrades in Arms—King 
AND OTHERS 


The Great White Chief 
The Pearl Seekers 
The Lost Explorers 


Copyright Fiction in 


Fancy Boxes $y faites" 


THE TITLES 


The Colonel’s Dream—Chestnut 
Sons of Strength—Lighton 
The Spur—Lancaster 

Banjo Talks—Culbertson 

Home Thoughts—Cox 

Cecilia— Crawford 


TIFFANY WINDOWS 


are designed by American artists, made of 
American glass, in American workshops, 
by American artisans, and at all times 
make fitting memorials for American 
Churches, to the honored American dead. 


TIFFANY & STVDIOS 


547 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Offers an escape into Spring for those who dread a 
New England Winter. Enjoy with us the IDEAL 
SEASON. 

32 days under the radiant skies of Egypt, including 
20 days on the Nile. A month out-of-doors on the high places of the 
Holy Land. Constantinople and the Bosphorus i in lilac time. With 
the roses in Athens. 

Against this background of perpetual Spring, project the Past with its 
monuments of wonder and its momentous history, and you have a 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Bailey interprets these great civilizations to our patrons for the sixth time, 


Sailing Jan. 25, SS. Celtic, 21,000 tons. Sailing Feb. 18, SS. Carmania, 
20,000 tons. Bible Lovers Pilgrimage sailing April 19. 
SPRING CRUISE TO HAWAII 


A delightful 20-day trip to our Pacific Possessions including an ex- 
cursion to the world famed volcano of Kilauea. 


Write us about your travel plans. We have spring and summer tours of the 
jinest grade over superb Continental routes. Weare glad to send literature 
at any time orto advise about independent travel. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


103 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 
789 Market St., San Francisco 553 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 69 Fifth St., Portland, Ore. 
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Daybreak in Turkey 
By REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 
Price, $1.50 net 


The author of “ Daybreak in Turkey” 
especially qualified himself for producing this 
work by a residence of seven years in the 
heart of the country. He has personally 
visited the principal cities in the empire, 
having traveled upon horseback and other- 
wise many thousands of miles. His practi- 
cal knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave 
him special facilities for secur- 
ing accurate first-hand informa- 
tion. 


Christian 
Reconstruction in the 
South 


By H. P. DOUGLASS 
Price, $1.50 net 


A thoughtfully considered and 
carefully prepared volume on a 
vitally important subject. Dr. 
Douglass takes a broad and 
comprehensive view, prefacing 
his discussion of the assimila- 
tion of the negro population 

- with a general view of the for- 
eign peoples of the United 
States. The author writes im- 
partially, but with convictions 
based on thorough study. 


The Greatness 
and Simplicity of the 
Christian Faith 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING 


Price, 75 cents net 


In frank and straightforward 
fashion President King dwells 
on the great truths of Christian- 
ity. He avoids theological dis- 
cussion and phraseology, and 
“writes with simple directness on 
the subjects nearest to his heart. 
He deals earnestly with his 
theme, and presents it in a man- 
ner which cannot fail to prove 
helpful and suggestive to every 
thinking person. One reviewer 
writes: ‘Seldom have we read 
after a man so sane, instructive 
and illuminating.” 


The Story of Fohn 
Hrederickh Oberlin 


By AUGUSTUS FIELD BEARD 
Price, $1.25 net 


This book gives a sympathetic study of 
a many-sided life, no adequate account of 
which has, up to this time, been published. 
Lest the inspiration of this rarely beautiful 
life should be lost, Mr. Beard has carefully 
collected the facts about this simple hero 
and given us a biography which cannot but 
stimulate and quicken to nobler living. 


The Pilgrims 
By FREDERICK A. NOBLE, D. D. 

: Price, $2.50 net 
“The Pilgrims” covers a field which has 
often been traversed before, but it covers it 
on a plan which, save in part, no previous 
writer has followed. In this volume we 
have a combination of the historical and 
topical method. There is no confusion in 
the historical continuity. The reader al- 
ways knows just where he is, but the facts 
which belong together are placed together 
in one group. 


edges. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


has its glint of quiet humor. 
New England life. 


Bound in boards, with decorative side stamp and gilt top, deckle 
Six full-page illustrations. 200 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


Hero Tales 
By MRS. OZRA S. DAVIS 
Price, $1.25 net 
Fascinating and true stories showing what 
has been heroically endured and achieved 
by Congregationalists, both in ancient and 
modern times. This book is: especially in- 
tended for young people, and might well 
serve as a text-book for young people desir- 
ing to know the heroic side of Congrega- 
tionalism. Our age needs to learn the les- 
son of the Pilgrim sacrifices for conscience’ 
sake and Christ’s sake. 


Oly Andover Days 


SARAH STUART ROBBINS 


RITTEN with a vivacity of style which would charm 
any reader who loves old times and old ways, but to 
one who knows Andover and the famous men and women of 
early days, it makes a peculiar appeal of its own. 
delicious personal anecdote creeps in, and hardly a page but 
One of the classic pictures of 


Life’s Beginnings: 
Wisdom and Counsel for Daily 
Guidance 


Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in 
leather, round corners and gilt edges, 346 
pages, 5Y_ x 4 inches, but only three- 
eighths of an inch thick. 


Price, $1.00 net 


On every page the first place is given to a 
quotation from the Bible, followed by choice 
extracts specially selected for young people 
from the greatest writers of both the past 
and the present age, and carefully arranged 
under subjects for each day of the year. 
While it is so designed as to be of interest 
to readers of any age who are capable of 
appreciating the best thoughts of the wisest 
authors, it is specially intended for those 
standing on the threshold of life. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Many a 


When Making Your Selection for Christmas Gifts 
2%) Do Not Overlook These Appropriate Books 


Pdeals for Everyday Living 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


Price, 75 cents net. Edition de Luxe in 
full leather, $1.25 net’ 


Timely admonitions and encouragements 
for daily life. Those who remember that 
charming book, “A Year of Good Cheer,” 
compiled by the same author, will welcome 
as an ideal holiday remembrance this second 
“cheery inspirer of happy thoughts.” Some 
of the original headings are: “ Blessed Are 
They Who Are Pleasant to Live with.” 
“The Disease Called Touchi- 
ness,” “ The Warping Power of 
Resentment,” “The Stimulus of 
Obstacles,” and “Some Early 
Morning Ideals.” 


The Golden Bond 


Compiled by GEORGE T. SMART 
Price, 35 cents net 


An exquisite collection of love 
lyrics. Bound in dainty white, 
with title in red and gold, en- 
closed in two envelopes, and 
printed on selected wedding 
stock, no more appropriate 
bridal souvenir could be found. 
The text is artistically displayed 
in a cool gray, relieved with rub- 
rics in warm red, each page en- 
closed with a double rule of 
gold. Contains a form for the 
solemnization of matrimony, 
marriage certificate, and space 
for the signatures of the guests 
present at the ceremony. 


The Spirit Christlike 
By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


New holiday edition bound in lavender 
Price, $1.00 net 


Brief meditative types of ex- 
periential preaching helpful in 
the spiritual life; sermons to the 
heart, interpretative of life, con- 
structive in suggestion, and of 
more than usual insight into life 
problems. A quiet, many-sided 
meditation on the Christian life, 
the way into it, the spirit it 
should manifest and how to at- 
tain it; the deeds it should do, 
and how grace and power for 
them may be attained, and the 
life immortal that is the fruition 
of “ The Spirit Christlike.” 


The Story of the Child 
that Jesus Took 


By NEWMAN SMYTH 
Price, 50 cents net 


A delightful sketch of a life that might 
have been lived in Galilee when Jesus was 
among men. The story is told with sympa- 
thetic insight into the ways and meanings of 
human nature, set against the background of 
the old life of Palestine. 


The Peasantry of Palestine: 


Life, Planners and Customs of the Willage 


By ELIHU GRANT 
Price, $1.50 ‘net 


A book of real life, being original research 
into the village life of modern Palestine. 
Dr. Grant lived three years among the vil- 
lagers in the country of Ancient Ephraim, 
Benjamin and Judah, and came to know the 
people intimately. From his daily notes and 
many photographs he has brought a vivid 
picture of this most fascinating of Bible 
lands. A fresh contribution to Palestine 
study. 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


'FOR CHRISTMAS | 


AND ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


WHAT TO GIVE 


There's a golden rule in Christmas giving, “Give to Oruers Wuat 
You Lixe Yourserr.’ Don't give things of foolish beauty that are 
forgotten in a day — give things of lasting quality, with enough of 
beauty and joy to last the year through. What Christmas present 
could give more lasting satisfaction than a subscription to 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


It is a bond of union iy 
between Clergymen > 
and Clergymen, Church 

and Church, the de- 

nominational society 

‘and the denomination, 

good cause and good 

cause. 


It carries the Christmas 
spirit all the year round. 


SS SASS] 


Its gift is a proof of 
“consecutive friendli- 
ness” 52 times a year. 


i 


It is something for 
every member of the 
family —a gift, though Lt ts the solace of many 
a lonely pioneer and 
pastor on the home and 


foreign missionary field. 


given to one, benefiting 
many. 


It is entertaining, in- If you do not know to 
whom to send this wel- 
come messenger, we 
have a list of over two 
hundred worthy Chris- 
tian men and women 
to whom the paper 


would prove a godsend. 


structive, uplifting. 


It is a condenser and 


commentator of the 
world’s news and 


thought for the busy 
man and woman. — 


SONTINUE THE CHRISEMAS SPIRIT 


in the life of a home missionary, a pastor, a parishioner, a Christian 
| friend, by sending 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
to his home every week, starting with our SZeczal Christmas Number 


Write to L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, for special terms for this purpose. 
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The“Open Door "to Opportunity 


TUDENTS of industrial development tell us that in the 
eagerness to build up newer territories, the opportu- 
nities of older sections are frequently lost sight of. 

Whatever is at a distance seems to be imbued with greater 
attractiveness and value than that which is near at hand. 


Thus as imagination pictured the unexplored deserts and 
mountains, the vast, uncultivated stretches of rich prairie, 
the unharnessed waterfalls, the unconquered kingdoms of 
virgin forest and undeveloped industries of the mighty, un- 
known West, there wakened again the old adventurous 
spirit of the Pilgrims. And out from many a town and 
farm poured for many a day the flower of New Eng- 
-land’s youth, while out from many a bank and counting 
room flowed a golden stream that seemed to have no end. 


A half century rolled by, and the prospector and the settler 
had conquered Nature’s vast western domain — the capital of 
older sections performed miracles of development. The 
South and West were rapidly becoming rich and well-settled 
communities — and the investor in his search for undeveloped 
possibilities came to realize that he had looked far. afield 
and neglected the opportunities at his very doorstep, and 
with this realization a new day dawned for New England. 


And now the tide has definitely turned, and is flowing back 
— back to New England and her undeveloped opportunities, 
back to the wealth of field and stream, of mountain and 
seashore, uncanvassed and uncounted, waiting lo these many 
years for their turn to set the giant wheels of com- 
merce in motion, that they too might fulfil their destiny. 


The Christmas Cat 


By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 
Illustrations by Edith Browning Brand 


Bound in green cloth with appropriate de- 
signs in red and white. 207 pages, 8x 6%. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


New England’s greatest glories are not of the past, but in the 
future —a future yet but dimly realized, wherein every field 
and stream and forest and hill shall contribute its quota 
toward a mightier empire of organized agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, employing to the full the un- 
limited resources of New England capital, and the 
brains, skill, and energy of all her diversified population. 


The history of one of the most beguiling 
kittens that ever purred his way into a 
child’s heart is here chronicled. ‘“‘ Winky’s”’ 
first appearance upon the scenes, his en- 
counter with the freshet,' his unfortunate 
experience with the ministers’ silk hats, 
his promotion to the title of “ M. D.,”’ and 
his success as Children’s Visitor are matters 
of interest to every youngster who likes a 
good story. The graceful humor of the nar- 
rative finds expression in the numerous illus- 
trations and clever little sketches that peep 
out on each page. 


The Pilgrim Press — 


14 Beacon St., Bostor 


Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 
(Copyright, 1910] 
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715 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Modern 


Individual Communion Berbice 
Made by Reed & Barton, has many ad- 


“Our gifts ought rather to be CUS and 
rare than precious and rich 


The Canterbury Series 


Peal McSuane Bet Foonpry Co., Baitimoge, Mo., 


a=? BELLS = 
Chime a special 


of Little Gifts—Culendarr 


A Stevenson Friendship Calendar: 12-1caF drop calew 
dar, tied with silk cord and tassel, in attractive brown box. Size Oxll. 
Price, postpaid, 5O cents. 

A Catchword Calendar: Fifty-three inspiring “Catchwords” 
written by wise men. Size 6x pages and cover, tied with silk 
cord and tassel: each in brown box. Price, postpaid, 5O cents, 
Blotter Booklovers Blotters; Catchword Blotters 

0 These blotters are not iatended to wipe out friendships 
Calendars but to bind them closer and make them more lasting, 
Size 34 x6. The sets of [2 blotters packed in brown 
boxes. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each set. 


The Catalogue of The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts free upon request 


W-A WILDE COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 328 WABASH AVENUE BOSTON’ {20 BOYLSTON STREET 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers — Tin Rollers 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


OY, NY. AND 
177 BROACIe NY. CITY. 


YMYER a 
idee pee lg DUB- 
CHURCH DuurbaecATALOOU 


iS. TELLS W: 
Write Fryste ree Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, G. 


BELLS. 


_ Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. -e@~Send ea 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


| MENEELY &.CO. Weert, 
The Old Reliable | CHURCM, BEL is 
Meneely Foundry, ee 

__ Established 
Bearty 100 years age. : a, B 


vantages over the old styles in that it is 
noiseless, sanitary, convenient, and durable. 
The designs display beauty and dignity ap- 
propriate for church use. Our booklet, 
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The Communion of Saints 


attempt to answer this question before proceeding 


Wi vt is the communion of saints? Let the reader 
What does 


further. Many profess to believe in it. 
their belief amount to? 

The communion we mean is the interchange of thoughts 
and feelings between those who seek to grow in the knowl- 
edge of God, our Father, and into the likeness of his Son, 
our Lord. It means sympathetic and helpful intercourse to 
this end with men and women living in this world. The 
usefulness, even the life of the Christian church, depends 
on the communion of saints. 

How can this communion best be promoted? Is it not 
by the assembling of saints together? But often they gather 
in the same building without knowing what it is to be to- 
gether. Instruction is only one of the objects for which 
Christians attend church. The worship of God by the indi- 
vidual is only one of these objects. Not second to either of 
these is the communion of Christians with one another. 

An article in the London Quarterly Review, quoted by 
the Churchman, illustrates what this communion is. The 
writer is discussing the psychology of religious fellowship 
as it was manifest in the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh last summer. Men who spoke in various tongues, 
who held a wide variety of beliefs and who had been trained 
in different customs of worship assembled from every part 
of the world. Of course Chinamen, Africans, Slavs and 
Anglo-Saxons could not at once enter into intimate relations 
of fellowship.. But the processes by which during the ten 
days of those meetings every barrier to their communion 
melted away were worthy of consideration in every church. 

First of all, these strangers who were meeting as breth- 
ren saw one another. The Assembly Hall is a peculiar work 
of architecture. Two of the three sections of seats on the 
floor face each other and those who sit in the third section 
can look into the faces of brethren on either side, while all 
have the platform full in view. Every person present had 
before his eyes the faces of hundreds of others. The con- 
ference saw itself in all its moods, intent, inquiring, respond- 
ing to the speaker’s appeal. Every emotion was shared by 
the whole assembly, the answering smile at a humorous 
saying, the sympathetic expression as another’s trial was 
mentioned, the thanksgiving, hope, purpose, as the work 
done or to be done was described. 

One reason for the failure of many church prayer meet- 
ings may be laid to the seating arrangement. Who could 
earry on an animated conversation with his neighbor gazing 
down the back of his neck? The communion of saints needs 
the sight of their countenances. Thoughts and emotions 
are communicated through the eye and face and kindling 
expression of those who thus reveal the spirit within to 
friends with whom they are holding communion. 

Some changes of architecture, then, are called for in 
many of our churches and rooms for prayer and conference. 
The spiritual temperature of friendly intercourse is raised 
not by words alone, but even more by the thoughts and feel- 
ings expressed without words in the animated countenances 
of those moved by the same spirit. It is therefore necessary 
to their full communion that they see one another. _ 

-Next, the saints in that World’s Conference heard one 
another. They heard the speakers, of course. In that 
assembly from many nations some understood the language 


on the platform and others did not. But rarely during the 
sessions did a full hour pass without a hymn or prayer. 
The hymns chosen were few in number and often repeated. 
This was intentional, for not many hymns are found in 
English collections which appeal to Christians of all lands 
and express their feelings well. The favorite hymns were 
simple, personal, by the use of which one and all could pour 
forth their adoration of God, their confessions, their long- 
ings. The passion of such hymns was a common passion 
and in it the communion of saints was realized. The 
conference was another Pentecost where, whatever the lan- 
guage in which the song was written, every one heard in 
his own tongue the wonderful works of God. And when 
prayer took the place of song in worship there was the same 
result. United feeling bred united thought, and again the 
communion of saints was realized. 

Much spiritual power is wasted in our churches by select- 
ing from one to four persons to worship God in song and 
measuring the value of the worship by the degree of exact- 
ness with which it conforms to laws and rules of musical 
expression. The communion of saints, as the Apostle de- 
scribed it, is “teaching and admonishing one another with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in your hearts unto God.” The sight of others singing with 
hearts moved by penitence, love to God and joy in him 
moves the dullest to share in the experience and its expres- 
sion. The almost lost art of communion may be recovered 
by the assemblies where saints see and hear one another 
praising God. 

The art above referred to emphasizes as an important 
aid in the communion of saints frequent periods of united 
silence. A delegate to the Edinburgh assembly wrote, “The 
silences of the conference were more to me than any of its 
speeches.” Another delegate noted, “The devotional use of 
silence in the conference as a contribution of the first order 
to the church’s resources for united worship and united 
intercession.” 

Silence of itself is of course not fellowship. Who has 
not been in a meeting of saints where the silence was com- 
plete, but where its discord was acutely painful because 
every soul was inwardly crying out in isolated impatience 
that something ought to be doing? 

United silence must be directed silence. The leader must 
give the key to which every heart is to attune itself. It 
may be confession, intercession for the assembly itself, for 
special ends to be accomplished by it, for the whole church 
of Christ, or for the world to be brought to him. It may 
be joyful thanksgiving for the gospel, or for what is being 
done through proclaiming it. 
Edinburgh found psychological effects in such silence greater 
than those who attended it had realized in promoting the 
communion of saints. This is the life of the Christian 
church. The success of its plans, the accomplishment of its 
purposes, the extension of its faith depend on it. 

May not each church expect. blessed results to itself and 
to the community by bringing its members to express to one 
another their thoughts and feelings toward one another and 
toward God by their countenances, their voices of prayer 
and praise and their united silences? 

Can you confess with confidence as the result of your 
church experience, “I believe in the communion of saints’? 


Evidently the conference at 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, December 5 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Meeting of Congress 


The Sixty-First Congress meets for its final session, 
prospect of an active but probably not fruitful sitting. 


with 


The House of Governors 


The Governors and Govyernors-elect meet for their third con- 
ference at Frankfort, Ky., and their five-day session was opened 
with addresses by Governor Wilson of Kentucky and by Gov- 
ernor-elect Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. 


Suing the Sugar Trust 


The Government brings suit against the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, thirty constituent companies and thirty-nine 
individuals for combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
under the provisions of the Sherman law. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Dissolution of the British Parliament 


The Second Parliament of the late King Edward VII. is dis- 
solved and a writ issued for the election of another to meet 
Jan. 31, 1911. The contest in Ireland grows in intensity. A pub- 
lic meeting in Belfast raises $50,000 to organize and arm regiments 
to resist home rule. The Unionist leaders take Tariff Reform 
out of the campaign by proposing to refer it to a referendum of 
the British people. The first day’s voting is indecisive, showing 
a small Unionist gain. 


A Canadian Navy 


The Government wins a victory in the Canadian parliament 
insuring the construction of a Canadian navy, to be built in 
Canada. The contract for the six cruisers will be let to a 
British bidder who will be subsidized for the construction of the 
yard. 

President Diaz Inaugurated 

For the eighth time Gen. 


Porfirio Diaz is inaugurated as 


President of the Republic of Mexico with little display and mili- 


tary guards. The revolt still smolders. 
é 2 


Extirpating Opium in China 


The Chinese senate votes drastic laws looking toward the, 
driving out of opium. Its transportation from province to 
province will be forbidden after July, 1911, and the planting or 
the seed or smoking of the prepared drug six months later. The 
resolution is the result of agitation by the Chinese anti-opium 
societies. 


Flooded Rivers in France 


The overflow of the French rivers brings distress to many 
towns in the Northern and Central provinces. 


Mutiny at Macao 


The soldiers and sailors at the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
China, demand the expulsion of the Roman Catholic religious 
orders of monks and nuns and other changes similar to those at 
home. The Governor is displaced and the demands are granted. 


The Death Roll 


Matthew H. Buckhain, D.D., LL. D., president since 1871 of 
the University of Vermont. William P. Letchworth of Portage, 
N. Y., philanthropist, worker for the insane and giver to the 
State of New York of the great Letchworth reservation which 
includes the falls of the Genesee River. Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, founder of the Christian Science movement,—— 
Judge James Brooks Dill of New Jersey Court of Brrors and 
Appeals, a leading authority on corporation law. Rey. Chan- 
ning M. Williams, D. D., a missionary to China in 1857, and from 
1866 to 1889 Protestant Episcopal bishop of Yedo, Japan, return- 
ing to the United States in 1908. Major General Wesley Merritt, 
U. S. A. He began service in 1860, newly graduated from West 
Point, served through the war, ending as Brigadier General of 
Volunteers. He was a famous Indian fighter and commanded 


the expeditionary force which took Manila, serving later as mili- 
tary governor of the Philippines. 


7 Comment. on Current Events 


The President’s Message 


President Taft’s annual message is a businesslike and 
strictly non-partisan summary of public business and of public 
needs. The spirit of it is well expressed in its final sentences, 
referring to the pending decisions of the Supreme Court which 
involve an interpretation of the interstate commerce powers 
of the Federal Government. “I believe to be in the interest 
of all the people,’ writes the President, “that for the time 
being the activities of government, in addition to enforcing the 
existing law, be directed toward the economy of administra- 
tion and the enlargement of opportunities for foreign trade, 
the conservation and improvement of our agricultural lands, 
the building up of home industries and the strengthening of 
confidence of capital in domestic investment.’ On these points 
the President lays emphasis throughout the message. 
has induced a careful sifting of the needs of the departments, 
resulting in a reduction of the estimates for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Govenment for tHe year ending June, 1912, of 
$52,964,887.. The efforts of the State Department have been 
devoted unremittantly to the improvement of commercial rela- 
tions and the President makes the one extremely controversial 
recommendation of his whole message in favor of immediate 
government encouragement for trade routes and American 
shipping by the granting of financial aid to steamship com- 
panies to South America. He does this for two reasons: First, 
this is the strategic moment in the home need of outlets for 
trade, the commercial growth of Argentina and other South 
American countries and the near approach of the date of open- 
ing of the Panama Canal; and second, in our need of a train- 
ing school for seamen and a reserve of ships for the needs of 
the navy in emergency. Were war to break out tomorrow, we 


have a splendid first line of fighting ships but no second line , 


of colliers, scouts and transports. 


Bd 
Foreign Relations 


The President congratulates the nation on the success of the 
two important arbitrations before The Hague Tribunal. He 


Economy ° 


says, significantly, of the Fisheries case that the award “is 
satisfactory to both parties’ and pays a tribute to the work 
of Senator Root, who served as leading counsel for the United 
States, preparing the case and making a six-day speech with- 
out compensation. He is hopeful for the founding of an 
Arbitral Court of Justice under the recommendation of the last 
Hague Conference. He makes a report of progress in regard 
to the proposed commission looking toward the limitation of 
armaments by international agreement and the prevention of 
war. The agreements with Canada for the settlement of 
boundary lines and the regulation of the fisheries are cited. 
The failure of the proposals for Manchurian railroads is 
passed lightly by, the American loan for the settlement of the 
Chinese currency is dwelt upon. Much space is given to the 
relations with nations south of us on the American continent, 
and this part of the message is well worth reading, in the light 
especially of the President’s desire to increase the markets of 
the nation. In home affairs the President has the courage to © 
ask the consolidation of the custom houses. In Annapolis, he 
tells us, it costs $309 to collect one dollar of customs duties 
and in York, Me., $50. Of the tariff he says that it is at least 
the most efficient revenue producer the country has known, and 
commends again the work of the tariff board and the method 
of revision by single schedules. He urges a non-partisan and 
disinterested study of our banking and currency system. ‘The 
problem,” he says, “is not partisan, is not sectional—it is na- 
tional.” Another reform is very dear to the President. “One 
great, crying need,” he says, “is cheapening the cost of litiga- 
tion by simplifying judicial procedure and expediting final 
judgment. Under present conditions the poor man is at a 
woeful disadvantage in a legal contest with a corporation or 
a rich opponent.” And he asks that in this respect the Federal 
courts shall be made an example to the States. 
wo 

The Post Office Department ; 

Three matters of great importance to the public are treated 
by the President in connection with the Post Office Department. 
He asks that the first, second and third class postmasters shall 
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be brought under the classified service and makes an appeal to 
ithe Senate to give up its right of confirmation for this end. 
He presents the simple justice of discovering the amount that 
ithe franking privilege costs the department by the issue and 
muse of stamps. He urges the extension of the parcels post 
von the rural free delivery routes with a larger unit of weight 
wof eleven pounds. But of the needs of a general parcels post 
ifor the whole people there is not one word. 


Bd 
What Religion Means 

We published last week as an interesting and suggestive 
‘human document an article by that eminent author, in a sense 
ithe dean of American literature, Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, entitled, What Religion Means to Me. Doubtless many 
in The Congregationalist’s large family of readers hold very 
walifferent views from Mr. Higginson concerning the value of 
family worship, of systematic instruction in the Scriptures, of 
tthe unique supremacy of Jesus Christ and the incomparableness 
of the Christian gospels. We certainly do, and we believe that 
distinguished as was the school of literary men with which 
Mr. Higginson has been associated, the weight of equally emi- 
nent names attaches to the conception of religion historically 
held by our churches and still regnant among them. ‘The 
recent publication of the religious correspondence of Gladstone 
shows how profound was his belief in the outward means of 
grace as well as in the hidden mysteries of Christian faith. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was in the habit of assembling 
all the members of his household, including his servants, for 
prayer together, is another striking instance of profound 
faith on the part of a master in the field of literature. 

The Congregationalist when it, from time to time, extends 
the hospitality of its columns to those who represent different 
viewpoints on religion, does not in so doing indorse or com- 
mend all the utterances thus made. Indeed, we consider Mr. 
Higginson’s conception of religion, beautifully though it is 
phrased and worthily as it is illustrated in his own serene and 
fruitful life, quite insufficient and unsatisfactory. The Chris- 
tian religion lives, thrives and extends itself, because of the 
faith of its disciples in a living Lord and Redeemer, and there 
never was a time, we believe, when a simple faith in such a 
‘Christ possessed and influenced so many souls the world over 
as today. 

& 
The Passing of a Prophet 

Many people believe that the woman who died of pneu- 
monia in Newton, Mass., on Saturday was not Mrs. Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy. ‘They think she has long been dead. We 
do not credit this opinion, but it is a curious commentary on 
the mystery with which the leaders of Christian Science have 
chosen to yeil their prophet. Mrs. Eddy had a marked indi- 
viduality. She was an uneducated woman, in spite of the long 
list of studies ostentatiously put forth in her behalf. She 
had in many respects an unhappy early experience. She was 
in bad health and her various marriages, settlements and 
enterprises proved unsatisfying. Yet she shares with Joseph 
Smith the fame of being the only American originators of new 
religions of worldwide extent, and she became the spiritual 
oracle of myriads of well-to-do people. She was not generous- 
minded, or she would not have been so reluctant to acknowl- 
edge her indebtedness to her teacher, Quimby. Yet she in- 
duced thousands to bring her aw adulation that falls not far 
short of worship and to accept such strange beliefs as the 
non-existence of smallpox and broken bones, that God is not 
a person but a quality and the spiritual sufficiency of that 
strange, often amended, mixture of platitude, bombast, mys- 
ticism and piety which takes the place of preaching in her 
churches. She brought out a neglected truth and exaggerated 
it. appealing to the dissatisfied and distressed with promise 
of ease of body and content of mind. To her we owe a debt, 

because she helped to reawaken the interest of Christians in 
the duty and opportunity of supplementing medical treatment 
by spiritual and mental ministries which has worked through 
the Emmanuel movement and otherwise. She worked a miracle 
of shrewd concentration of power and profits and up to the 
time of her death had overcome ali disruptive forces. Few 
would think of her work as contributing much to the real 
evangelistic forces of the world. It was too self-centered and 
absorbed in the present for that and it made a God. in its own 
likeness. She combatted the educative mystery of suffering 
by strenuously denying that suffering exists, and robbed her 
followers of that atmosphere of virility which makes over- 
coming possible and produces heroes and saints. 


“ 
a f 
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The Governors in Kentucky 

The most noteworthy, single contribution to last week’s 
eonference in Kentucky of over twenty state executives was 
Governor-elect Weodrow Wilson’s address, suggesting ways of 
co-operation and vindicating the right of governors to assume 
a position of leadership, as Governor Hughes has been doing 
for the past three years in New York State. While not jealous 
of federal power, New Jersey’s next governor evidently believes 
that the states have not become impotent factors in our sys- 
tem of government and that they are still capable of dealing 
effectively with many live, pressing problems. In this attitude 
he has the support of President Taft, who expressed sympathy 
with the conference of governors so long as it seeks to promote 
“the general welfare by uniformity of state legislation upon 
subjects having general national interest, not by the constitu- 
tion intrusted to Congress.’’ This position is quite unlike that 
of the advocates of the “new nationalism,’ who believe that 
national jurisdiction should extend over all subjects of general 
national interest, not specifically placed by the constitution 
under state control. 

& 

The Mexican Inauguration 

The eighth presidential term of Porfirio Diaz began in 
Mexico City on the first of the month with less than the usual 
enthusiasm and a chastened splendor of ceremonial. In fact 
it was a military inauguration and put emphasis on the fact 
that behind the forms of the republic there exists the ma- 
chinery of a dictatorship. The revolt under the leadership of 
Madero is not yet wholly stamped out and its smoldering fires 
in many localities show a wider popular discontent with pres- 
ent conditions than the friends of Mexico had expected. We 
do not look to see these fires of rebellion blaze high again, but 
the tradition of a completely satisfied nation unanimously sup- 
porting a great popular hero whom it wishes to keep in power 
so long as his strength permits has been disproved. But every 
year that the struggle between the ins and the outs can be 
postponed is a year of further education for the body of the 
people in the habit of order. There may be stormy days at 
the end, as at the beginning, of the career of the Mexican 
President, but at least he has had time to unify the nation 
and train strong men to keep it in hand after he has departed. 
The days of Iturbide and Santa Anna can never come again. 


5d 


The Siege of the Southern Pole 

One chapter of polar exploration is practically closed by 
Peary’s success. No one will soon again be willing to pay so 
large a price for the privilege of guessing where on the drift- 
ing Arctic ice is the exact apex of the globe. But another 
chapter opens with the renewal of the attempt by a British 
expedition to pass the point reached by Shackleton on the 
Antarctic continent and attain the Southern Pole. The diffi- 
culties here, if of another kind, are on the whole greater than 
those of the northern search. Not only is the southern ice cap, 
larger and the storms more terrible, but the high continental 
masses present problems of their own. The crevasse in enor- 
mous glaciers takes the place of the leads of water always 
opening in the northern sea, in one of which Professor Marvin 
was lost.. Mr. Shackleton reached a point within 111 miles of 
the Pole at an altitude of 11,600 feet above sea level and be- 
yond this point the plateau was still rising. Captain Scott, the 
leader of the new expedition which has just started from Eng- 
land, is equipped by his own experience of work on the Antarc- 
tic continent and will have the benefit of the counsels and 
experiences of Mr. Shackleton and his companions. He goes 
again by the New Zealand route. It will be long before we 
can expect to hear from him after he passes the barrier of 
the Southern ice wall, but we hope he will come back with a 
large addition to the knowledge of the world and to the record 
of success in adventurous courage and self-devotion. At the 
same time an expedition has started from Japan, bound for 
the same goal. If the representatives of these two allied 
nations were to meet on that icy roof of the world it would 
do something to cement the cordial feeling between them. 

ee 

Canadian Nationalism 

The spirit of nationalism in Canada has won a new victory 
in the decisive majority just given in parliament for the con- 
struction of a Dominion navy. The minority did not venture 
to oppose the measure, but demanded its submission to the 
voters. Canada has already purchased from the Imperial 
government two small cruisers and plans to build at home six 
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more and a small complement of torpedo craft. As there are 
no shipyards in Canada this means the creation both of a 
navy and of a shipbuilding trade on a large scale. It will 
mean also the finding of navy yards and a school for naval 
officers. The Dominion government naturally turns to Great 
Britain and will offer the contract for the six new cruisers 
to that British bidder who will accept its terms and construct 
a plant somewhere in Canada. And it will aid, in the liberal 
fashion in which it has helped in railroad building, in the 
foundation of this new industry. This spirit of separate 
nationhood is not in any conscious sense a declaration of 
political independence. Still less is it either a sign of hos- 
tility toward the United States or of desire for political union 
with us. Canada is a great nation already and will grow 
steadily greater. Some of its statesmen think it has a greater 
future than the United States. It has two wide ocean fron- 
tiers to ‘guard. We can think of no sudden events. which 
would bring Canada and the United States together in political 
union except an overwhelming defeat of Great Britain in a 
foreign war or the demand of Japan for the free admittance 
of its emigrant peoples into Canada backed by a threat of’war. 


* 
The British Political Situation 


The parliamentary battle is on and the British Constitu- 
tion is suddenly thrown into the melting pot of a hot popular 
campaign. We hope it will not seem ungracious if we express 
our gratitude for the blessings of a written constitution, in- 
terpreted by an impartial court, and of fixed times of political 
campaigning. Politically the British people seem to us to live 
just now in an earthquake country where any day the whole 
structure of government may be overthrown. Nor can we 
think the speed with which the British legislators get at their 
task of embodying the expressed opinion of the people in law 
is a point wholly in favor of their system. The contrast cer- 
tainly is striking enough. The members of the House of 
Commons will be elected in December and will be enacting 
laws in the following February. The American members of 
the House of Representatives were elected in November and 
will begin their work after a year and a month, the old Con- 
gress sitting in its concluding session for four months in the 
meantime—with a majority in favor of the party which will 
not rule in the newly elected House. Time is the real and 
needed partner in wise legislation. For one reform that is 
desperately urgent, forty are needed which will be better after 
time ‘for deliberation. Popular majorities are often wise in 
tendency when they are foolish in particular demands. We 
are better protected than our British cousins from legislating 
in haste to repent at leisure. 


»* 
The Tories and the Referendum 


There was imminent danger that this election, like the last, 
would .be fought about confused and clashing issues. The 
authority of the House of Lords and the choice between a 
protective tariff and free trade then prevented a clean-cut 
declaration of the people’s will on either issue. That was the 
situation once more when Parliament was dissolved and 
prophets were of the opinion that the Liberals were sure of 
continuance in authority on the double issue of free trade 
and the assertion of the authority of the Commons especially 
over everything that could be called a money bill. But by a 
single speech Mr. Balfour, the Unienist leader, has changed 
all that. He has declared that the Unionist party would not 
regard a majority in this election as a mandate for the intro- 
duction of tariff reform—that is, what we call protection— 
but would refer that question for decision to a referendum of 
the yoters. This has at one blow broken down the barriers 
that separated free-trade and tariff-reform Unionists and has 
helped to present to the voters the clean-cut question of 
method in the necessary revision of the constitution. Shall 
Great Britain be governed by a single legislative chamber? 
Shall the present House of Lords be retained, but reduced to 
practical impotence? Shall it be remodeled into a powerful 
and, within its constitutional limits, co-ordinate branch of the 
British legislative system? Behind these questions lie, of 
course, the other problems of Irish home rule and imperial 
federation, but the question on which the election now turns 
is solely that of the method in constitutional revision. 

wo» 
The Liberal Point of View 

This simplification of the issue is evidently an unwelcome 

surprise to the Liberal leaders, and they find themselves in 
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the strange position, on the one side, of attacking with all their 
force the most democratic proposition in recent British politics, 
on the ground that it is foreign to British thought and custom 
and subversive of representative government; and, on the 
other, as defenders of a hereditary house of legislators which 
they wish to reduce to impotence. The long program of social 
amelioration proposed by the Liberals waits for the moment 
on two negations—the destruction of the veto of the Lords 
and the refusal of a plan for appealing directly to the voters 
over the heads of the Commons. No American thinker can 
fail to sympathize with the original contention of the Liberals 
that it was impossible for them to enact legislation when in 
power, while it was easy for their opponents. Were our Senate 
invariably controlled by an immense and stupidly selfish ma- 
jority, either Republican or Democratic, we should haye a 
similar condition in the United States, and would find some 
means to change the situation. But we would not do it by 
retaining the invariable stupid majority and depriving the 
Senate of any real part in the making of laws. The Liberal 
proposal contemplates making the Lords a mere brake on the 
wheel of hasty legislation, while the empire is governed by 
a single legislative chamber, so hindered from haste in its 
decisions, That seems to us an unstatesmanlike proposition 
which for the moment turns our active sympathy from the 
Liberal cause. 


ae 

The Unionist Point of View 

The real reason for the appeal to the electors was the fail- 
ure of the conference between the eight leaders of the two 
great parties who for months considered the constitutional 
question. The pretext assigned was the demand by the Com- 
mons upon the Lords to pass a veto bill which would have 
retained its present form and reduced it to powerlessness. 
This the Lords quietly ignored and countered by passing a 
most radical bill for the total reorganization of the House of 
Lords, reducing the hereditary principle to a low point, elim- 
mating the stupidity by making the sitting peers either repre- 
sentative of their. fellows or qualified by official experience 
likely to be helpful to the state and by admitting representa- 
tives of the great intellectual and religious forces of the 
empire to membership. This measure of constructive legisla- 
tion had the support of such men as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s successor aS Liberal leader and premier, and passed 
the house by a practically unanimous vote. The Unionists 
want a real second chamber and are willing to sacrifice much 
to obtain it. The protectionists among them are ready to put 
aside the great tariff issue for which they have been pleading 
and to refer it as a clean-cut question to the people. These 
measures of self-sacrifice have changed in a night a discour- 
aged and divided party into one which has a great cause to 
plead, and is hopeful of a favorable response from the British 
people. 

* 

A United Free Church in England 


This scheme, emanating fom the fertile brain of Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, secretary of the Baptist Union of England, is 
still in the air, but it will not be the fault of its projector if 
it does ‘not assume material form in due time. He continues 
to explain and advocate it, and intends at the next meeting 
of the Free Church Council in March to put a definite proposi- 
tion before the delegates. His extended travels and wide 
observation both.in Great Britain and America convince him 
that it is impossible long to maintain pure denominationalism 
in its integrity; meaning, we suppose, the individual activi- 
ties of one body of churches altogether independent of what 
sister groups may be doing and thinking. In an interview in 
the British Weekly Mr. Shakespeare says: “The plain fact is 
that denominationalism today is maintained largely by vested 
interests—by colleges, funds, and officials.””’ Our members move 
freely from one church to another.” In his judgment, the 
dwindling church ‘attendance in great cities like Liverpool, as: 
well as in country towns, demands a radical reconstruction of 
policy. He does not expect the dropping of denominational 
labels, but his idea—and it seems to us a sensible one—is em- 
bodied in these sentences: “The goal, so far as the villages are 
concerned, is a Free Church of England in every village. I 
want to see every village with a double center—the Anglican 
Church, with its helpful traditions, and the Free Church, with 
its simpler worship. This church ought to be connected with 
one denomination; for instance, one village might have on its 
notice board, ‘United Free Church of England, Baptist Sec- 
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tion,’ another, “Wesleyan Section,’ ete. I believe the consulta- 
tive board might, without too much difficulty, arrange for the 
representation of all the evangelical Free Churches under the 
new scheme.” Wholesome talk this is, and in the direction of 
goals toward which bodies of Christiazis in all English-speak- 
ing countries, Canada, Australia, America and Great Britain, 
are moving. Difficulties lie in the way. It will take time and 
statesmanship to realize the ideals, but if Christians keep the 
goal in view it will imperceptibly but surely influence their 
actions. 
od 

United South Africa 

Bleven years ago British newspapers were reporting the 
bombardment of Ladysmith by the Boers, and the sorties of 
British troops from besieged Mafeking. They were praising 
the devotion of nurses and surgeons going from London and 
New York to care for sick and wounded soldiers in South 
African hospitals. No small portion of the press of Great 
Britain also was severe in criticisms of leaders in government 
who were accused of causing the war, and gloomy with prophe- 
cies of the weakening of the Empire and the ruin of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. This year, Nov. 4, the 
Duke of Connaught opened at Capetown the first Parliament 
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of United South Africa. He read to the assembly of repre- 
sentatives of state and! church the message of King George 
referring to the troubles now past, rejoicing in the progress 
which the Union has already made in the material and social 
welfare of all the people and expressing confidence in the 
future. A cablegram of congratulations was received from the 
king aS soon as his speech had been read, while other tele- 
grams and letters of greeting came from different parts of the 
Empire. The festivities of the week ended when the duke 
laid the foundation stone of a new University Hall, and the 
announcement was made that out of the sum left by- Mr. 
Alfred Beit for a university at Johannesburg $1,000,000 had 
been appropriated for a great teaching university at Groote 
Schuur, which sum is to be increased by Sir Julius Wernher 
to $2,500,000. Thus are being broadly and nobly laid the foun- 
dations of a great nation in place of several small, unprogres- 
sive states, a nation that will be an important factor in the 
progress of the world’s civilization. It would be interesting . 
to know how many of those Pnglishmen who ten years ago 
so bitterly opposed the war and reproached their Government 
are of the same opinion today. Perhaps from these changes 
some reassurance may come to those American citizens who 
are constantly apprehensive of the.failure of our Government. 


Some persons who will pass over Professor 
Smith’s article this week on The Art of Liv- 
ing might have saved or made money by 
reading it. 


If you have not already heeded the many 
injunctions to shop early, commune with 
your own conscience and state the reason 
why. 


The pastor of a colored church complains 
of the scarcity of negro dolls for Christmas 
toys. Probably they have been segregated. 
He may be comforted by noticing that Teddy 
bears are scarce, too, this year. 


The conference of governors has brought 


out from them as various views as are held 


-that country. 


in Congress. Uniform legislation on many 
subjects is warmly urged by men whose idea 
of uniformity is conformity to their views. 


Yale students last year earned $214,000 
toward their own support. This shows that 
a man determined to get a liberal education 
ean get it, though he has little money. Not 
a few are working their way through college 
without any other means. 


When: in New York, see at least two 
things—the magnificent new station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the splendid new 
plant of which the Union Seminary has just 
taken possession. The celebration of the 
event is portrayed elsewhere in this issue. 


Our Western representative's review of the 
Chapman campaign in Chicago on another 
page sets forth fairly and interestingly the 
worth and outcome of that great undertaking. 
Its bearing upon the recent Garment Work- 
ers’ Strike is also clearly indicated by Mr. 
Chandler. 


A petition signed by more than 100,000 
persons has been presented to the ‘Spanish 
parliament asking for religious freedom in 
As that number is much 
larger than the whole number of confessed 
Protestants in Spain, it would seem that 
Roman Catholics also are waking up to a 
desire for a measure of religious liberty. 


More than two-thirds of the negro voters 
in New York and Ohio, according to a pub- 
lished statement, voted for the Democratic 
candidates in the elections last month and 
at least half of the negro voters in other 
Northern states voted the Democratic ticket. 
Let that fact be known in the South and the 


Editorial In: Brief 


“orandfather clause’ will soon pass into “in- 
nocuous desuetude.” 


Dr. Cook’s confession that he may not 
have reached the North Pole, published at so 
much per word, comes late and is very weak. 
His admission that he may be crazy we are 
ready to believe for charity’s sake; nothing 
else in any of his stories. Many who once 
admired him wish he would start in again 
for the Pole with the determination not to 
turn back this time till he has reached it. 


Professor Briggs said a timely thing in 
his address at the opening of the Union Sem- 
inary new buildings in New York last week: 
“The rise and growth of Christian Science, 
faith cure and other like practical radical- 
isms are the revenge of human nature 
against the neglect of pastoral medicine by 
the Christian ministry.”’ A Christian con- 
gregation is entitled first to proper pastoral 
care. 


Our Christmas issue next week will em- 
body in a substantial and attractive form 
the spirit of the great festival which every 
year seems to take deeper hold upon the 
heart of the world. It will be a good num- 
ber to read yourself and pass along to others 
who may not habitually see The Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World, and we shall 


be glad to send copies to any names that 


may be furnished us. 


What a beautiful and successful idea— 
that of affixing to your Christmas corre- 
spondence a Red Cross stamp! Started two 
or three years ago in the interests of the 
crusade against tuberculosis, the movement 
has attained such dimensions that a hundred 
million have already been issued to supply 
the demand this season. The World in Bos- 
ton Missionary Exposition is adapting the 
same idea to its own uses. 


Home missionary work in cities gains an 
added claim upon the attention of the 
churches by the nearly completed figures of 
the Census Board. With five missing, the 
population included in cities having more 
than 25,000 inhabitants is 27,809,858. 
These five will bring it above the 28;000,000 
mark. There are forty-nine cities each with 
more than 100,000 people. More than a third 
of all our people now reside in these large 
towns. That the proportion of growth has 
been greatest in the manufacturing states 
of the Northeast only increases the urgency 
of the problem for New England. 


A man was recently tried and convicted in 
England, of having begged four cents to get 
a cup of coffee. He was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal approved the sen- 
tence but reduced it to six months. Surely 
the beggar asked for too little. If instead of 
a cup of coffee he had asked for a few thou- 
sand dollars in return for certificates of 
shares in mining stock he might have had a 
palace instead of a prison. 


New York has a Board of University Re- 
gents whose work is to unify the, educational 
work of the state schools and colleges. It 
has just ordered an institution in Rochester 
calling itself the American College of. Sci- 
ence to drop the word college from. its title. 
The consul general of Guatemala complained 
to the state department that graduates of 
this “college” were practicing in his coun- 
try with degrees in such important branches 
as ‘“mesmerism, hypnotism and personal 
magnetism.” 


Gary, Ind., the great new steel city, would 
make its inhabitants as cleanly as the ap- 
pearance of its white concrete buildings and 
pavements. So the corporation . installed 
bath tubs in all its houses. The discovery 
by the owners that these tubs are being used 
as coal and potato bins has led to the re- 
moval of many of them and the substitu- 
tion of shower baths. But the old proverb 
will probably hold good with a slight change, 
“You can lead a man to the water but you 
cannot make him bathe.” 


One of the ablest men in public life today, 
and one of the most sensitive to ethical obli- 
gations which offices involve, is Mayor James 
Logan of Worcester, who has just been re- 
nominated for a third term. At the recent 
conference of New Hngland mayors in Bos- 
ton he gave an address on the relations of 
the public service corporation to the city, 
in which, after showing the legitimacy and 
usefulness of corporations, he made a con- 
vineing plea for a policy of public#y. Here 
is one of his strong paragraphs: 

“The. public service corporation must move 
out of the valley of seclusion where it has 
too long transacted its business. Its new 
lofice must be on the hills of publicity, in 
full view of the people, whose servant it is, 
‘and it will then be treated to a great sur- 
prise, for it will be found that it will cost 
less to do its business out in the open than 
it has cost in the past, to do it in the back 
offices with the curtains drawn down.” 
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Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


“Taking Part” 


It was Thomas Gradgrind who insisted 
that boys and girls are like so many pitchers 
to be filled up with facts, and Charles Dick- 
ens painted him in a way to make us de- 
spise both the man and his method. Since 
Dickens’s day wonderful things have hap- 
pened in the realm of education. Fhe kin- 
dergarten has been acclimated in many lands, 
manual training schools have been multiplied 
the world over, the laboratory method is uni- 
versally extolled, and among all informed 
teachers it is axiomatic that the pupil must 
not be a receptacle, but is to be educated 
by the continuous and energetic forthput- 
ting of his own powers. 

The end of education is now, seen to be 
production, and only the man who knows 
how to think and act can truly be counted 
educated. Feachers no longer do, all the 
talking, nor do they make the road to learn- 
ing as smooth and easy as possible. In vari- 
ous universities the professors are allowing 
their students to do a considerable part of 
the lecturing, while the professors listen and 
make comments and corrections. The aim 
of the twentieth century teacher is to stim- 
ulate the productive faculty and to make 
use of all the creative energy of those whom 


he teaches. 
co * 


* 

It is well now and then to remind our- 
selves that the Christian church is a school, 
that Christ holds his place in history as ‘The 
Great Teacher,” and that the earliest name 
for his followers was “disciples” or pupils. 
Christians are organized into a church for 
growth in grace, which being interpreted 
means for the purpose of being educated. 
The revolution which has been sweeping over 
the educational world has suggestions for 
ministers and laymen. The experts in ped- 
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agogy have discovered that the more the 
pupil is compelled to do for himself, the 
swifter and surer is his advancement. It is 
when the student is treated like a receptacle 
that school is prison and study drudgery. 
Joy comes only when the soul is granted lib- 
erty of self-expression. 

One wonders, sometimes, how many of the 
frailties and disorders of the modern church 
can be accounted for by a failure to give 
proper scope to this pedagogic principle. It 
is easy for Christians to become receptacles, 
and it is easy for the minister to allow them 
to remain such. The more the minister does 
the less the people are likely to do. The 
less the people do, the more wearied are 
they in the doing of it. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the Christian life that it is 
only when a church is toiling like a slave 
that its soul is fresh and rested, and that 
nothing so fatigues and exhausts a church 
as simply watching the movements of the 
minister. When Christians are considered 
receptacles to be filled once a week with 
heavenly treasures, look out for disaster. 
Cramming is as fatal in the church as in 
the college. Overfed Christians are as un- 
wieldy and useless as overfed pupils. 


* OF 
* 


If here and there a church is not holding 
its own, ‘it may be worth while to inquire 
into its methods. Possibly it is using sim- 
ply the ear, and has not grasped the import- 
ance of the tongue and the hand. It may be 
that the preacher is doing all the talking, 
and that no one else is permitted or encour- 
aged to develop the powers of self-expres- 
sion. Many a midweek service would be 
improved if the pastor spoke less. For a 
few months the meetings might be worse, but 
later on, after new tongues had been liber- 
ated, the meetings would be immeasurably 


The game of swallow my neighbor is as 
popular as ever among the ecclesiastics, and 
they naively keep on wondering why the 
neighboring boys do not come over in their 
yard to play it. Cardinal Gibbons said in 
a sermon in Baltimore last Sunday, after ex- 
pressing his appreciation of recent efforts 
toward Christian union, “However, this con- 
summation can only be attained when all 
Christians shall recognize one chief pastor.” 
They do so now, Brother, but he is Christ 
and not the pope. The Roman insistence on 
two chief pastors divides the Church. 


Don’t forget that the holiday season, so 
full of joy to most persons, brings a pang 


to many a heart as it reminds them of what. 


they once have had and now have no more. 
Even a short letter may be just the bit of 
comfort some soul craves. Wrote a friend 
recently, who has just lost his only child, 
the darling of his heart, referring to the 
sympathetic letters received from many 
sources: “The ministry of friends has been 
wonderful; we could not have imagined any- 
thing like it. I have taken a new resolution 
to join in similar ministry whenever I may.” 


While the governors were holding a con- 
ference in Louisville a national conference 
was in session at New Orleans of represen- 
tatives of pure food and dairy departments. 
One object of the conference is to secure the 
correct markings of food and medicines. 
Much of the disease and misery in the coun- 
try comes from efforts of manufacturers of 
these things to deceive the public as to what 


they are taking into their stomachs. Ought 
it to be so difficult to secure legislation that 
“the label shall tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth”? 


New Year’s Watchwords 


A Prize Contest 


The Congregationalist and Christian 
World wishes to publish in its New 
Year’s issue a number of strong, inspir- 
ing watchwords or mottoes for 1911. 
Sentiments that will help the average 
man in the midst of his problems and 
burdens to go forward cheerily are de- 
sired. Ian Maclaren was once asked for 
a New Year’s motto, and gave this: “Be 
pitiful for the man next you, he is fight- 
ing a hard battle also.’ Browning’s 
familiar line also comes to mind: “The 
best is yet to be.” We cite these exam- 
ples to indicate what we have in mind. 

For the best original motto, not over 
twenty-five words long, we will pay $5; 
for the next best, $3. All the watch- 
words submitted for the prizes should 
reach this office not later than Dec. 20. 
The editors reserve the right to withhold 
the prizes if the material offered is un- 
satisfactory, but they hope that a large 
-number will be submitted which will be 
worth printing, and out of them the two 
best ones will be selected for the awards. 
Address NEw YEAR’S WATCHWoORDS, The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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better. Who knows what might happen to. 
the Sunday evening service if laymen now 
and then became preachers, or if the whole 
church came together after the fashion of 
the early Christians and one brought a 
psalm, another a teaching, another a revela- 
tion, another a tongue and another an inter- 
pretation? When everybody works, and 
works with a view to building up, something: 
is. likely to be constructed. 

The right viewpoint both for pastor and 
people is all-important. It will help us if we 
convert the conception of the church into 
terms of modern thought. Why not think of it 
sometimes as a kindergarten in which every 
one is making something, a laboratory in 
which every one is carrying on a series of 
experiments, a manual training school in 
which every one is learning the use of tools? 
The traditional idea that a religious service 
is one in which the soul is to be pumped into 
works mischief. Modern pedagogy ought to 
free us from that heresy. An artist makes 
himself an artist by painting, a musician 
makes himself a musician by playing, an 
athlete makes himself an athlete by running 
or rowing or wrestling, a merchant makes 
himself a merchant by buying and selling, 
and so a professing Christian makes himself 
a real Christian only by doing Christlike 
things. 

The chief work of the minister is to ren- 
der himself unnecessary by making others. 
useful. His joy is great when he sees the 
Lord’s followers growing in stature and mak- 
ing, each one, his contribution to the stock 
of the church’s ideas, aspirations and 
achievements. He ought to keep the soul 
of Carlyle’s great HWxhortation nestling in 
every church member’s ear: ‘Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifulest infini- 
tesimal fraction of a product, produce it in 
God’s name! "Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee: out with it, then!” 


Any one who attends one of the reunions 
of the many college fraternities now being 
held in various cities knows why mémbership 
in these fraternities has increased nearly 
fourfold during the last twenty-five years. 
The most cherished memories of college days 
center around them. Gray-haired men be- 
come boys again together as they gather 
around the table and sing the songs celebrat- 
ing the glories of the “Society.” The Psi 
Upsilon banquets in New York and Boston 
and the Delta Upsilon banquet on. the same 
night last week were adequate illustrations. 
There are more than 1,700 chapters of col- 
lege fraternities, with a membership of 
nearly 270,000. About 1,100 of these chap- 
ters own or rent club houses valued at over 
$8,000,000. 


The curious blindness of the Vatican to 
the signs of the times is again illustrated by 
an utterance of the Osservatore Romano, the 
official Vatican organ in Rome. In com- 
menting on the German Wmperor’s divine 
right speeches which have given such deep 
offense to the German people it says: 

“The two finest speeches of the German 
monarch were noble, just and constitution- 
ally correct. While irreligion and dema- 
gogy imperil the principles of authority and 
order, it is a relief to hear certain truths 
nobly vindicated by the authoritative and 
august lips of a powerfwl sovereign.” 

The alliance of an aristocratic church with 
monarchs ruling by divine right against the 
people is increasingly ‘dangerous for the 
church. 
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The Dilemma of a Modern Young Woman 


The Young Woman had graduated from 
college, after four years of strenuous work in 
a stimulating atmosphere, with congenial 
companions, and the clear, definite aim al- 
ways before her—to finish her work with 
the highest possible credit—to win her de- 


~ gree and feel that she had merited it. 


She had achieved her end, and if it had 
been revealed to her expanding faculties that 
it was not an end, but only a little higher 
standpoint from which to see what lay be- 
yond, it was not until she settled into the 
quiet routine of home life that she realized 
how little she had thought of what lay be- 
yond. : 

She did not mean to be idle; she had a 
vague idea that some important work would 


-open up, some great opportunity would offer, 


for which her acquired knowledge and her 
trained faculties would fit her. But here 
she was, wasting herself in a home where 
everything would go on comfortably without 
her, a church where she did not seem to be 
needed, and a society that resented any sus- 
picion of superiority. Her mother could 
think of no household duties for her beyond 
arranging flowers for the table, and her 
father decisively negatived any scheme for 
productive industry outside of the home, and 
sternly forbade even the mention of a pic- 
turesque sisterhood that had captured her 
imagination. And then she went to the 
Friend. 

The Friend was neither rich nor beautiful, 
except with the riches of a contented heart 
and the beauty of one who had walked many 
years with her face towards the light, in 
friendly companionship with Him of whom 
it is written, “If we walk in the light,.as 
He is in the light we have fellowship one 
with , another.” 

People often came to her in perplexities, 
and did not consider. until they had gone 
away that she had not advised them at all, 
but simply opened up to them in a new way 
some great fundamental principle of right, 
and wisdom, and happiness, or it might even 
be of sorrow, that made it easy to decide for 
themselves. And that was why those who 
knew her best called her simply “The 
Friend.” 

The Young Woman sat beside her as they 
talked, one of hér smooth, white hands laid 
very lightly on the thin, veined hand of the 
Friend, making a sort of telegraphic com- 
munication through which something might 
pass that could not well be put into words. 

“You see,” she said, “‘what I need is some 
one to look at me impersonally—just as a 
human being—my father cannot.do that; he 
sees me as his daughter; he has t@see me in 
that way.” 

“Ves,” said the Friend, “and isn’t it 
strange that what seems so -beautiful and 
inevitable in the human relationship should 
be so difficult to realize when it comes to 
our Father in heaven? He has to look at 
us in that way, too. It is what we are, not 
what we do that makes us precious.” 


The Young Woman’s eyes brightened as’ 


she sat looking into the friendly little fire. 
She hadn’t really thought of that, but pres- 
ently she went on: 

“I’m beginning to feel as if I were a shirk 
—as if a great deal had been wasted on me 
unless I can make some return—some return 
to the world. A man who lectured at the 
college told us that if life had been made 
easy for us, if we had inherited what others 
had to toil for, we must consider that we 
had simply received our wages in advance, 
and were bound to work for them even more 
than others.” 


By Emily Huntington Miller 


“Yes, there is something in that, but 
doesn’t it seem to give rather a mercenary 
view of life to make it simply a discharging 
of obligation? I like better to think of it 
as opportunity. I don’t profess to under- 
stand all the book of Revelation, but there 
are some wonderful messages in it that go 
right to the heart, and this is one of them, 
“Behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it.” Before every one 
of us our Father has set the open door of 
opportunity. It may not be a very wide 
door; it may not be the door we were look- 
ing for, but it is there; open, and set before 
us.” 

“But if one may not go through it? There 
are many things that I could do. If I may 
not go into an office or a Sisterhood or earn 
money in any way, I could go into settlement 
work. I should like that—I believe I have 
a vocation for it, as the Sisters say, and I 
should feel I was paying back to some one.” 

The Friend lifted her hand and softly 
stroked the pretty white fingers on her knee 
as she said, musingly: 

“T wonder sometimes if girls that are sent 

away to college realize what to the home is 
the heaviest cost of their education. Just 
as childhood ripens into womanhood, just as 
they become really companionable to the 
mother and able to understand and sympa- 
thize with her, they go away from her—she 
loses their companionship and the deep pleas- 
ure of watching the development and unfold- 
ing of their natures, and has to trust to 
others for much that shapes and impresses 
character. The girl, if she falls into wise 
hands, may not greatly lose, may even gain 
by the separation, and this belief is all that 
enables. the mother to bear it, but the home 
is inevitably bereft in the loss of the young 
life that brightened it.” 
, “I suppose that must -be so, but I never 
thought about it. I know Father missed the 
music, especially Sunday nights, when we 
always used to sing hymns. Father loves to 
sing.” 

““And when school days are over and there 
is no real need to earn money, it would 
seem to be a good way of: “paying back’ to 
bring this young life into the home again, 
broadened and deepened by these years of 
culture and training, but never out of sym- 
pathy with the old love and the old ways. 
A young woman ought not to consider her- 
self wasted if she is doing that. She is only 
paying her debt to the home, if you like to 
put it that way, or, more beautifully, she is 
stepping through the open door to one of 
her most precious opportunities.” 

“But this seems so very little; almost like 
Father’s idea that I am simply to have a 
good time and enjoy myself.” 

“Tsn’t it more like enjoying one’s self in 
helping others to have a good time? And 
is it a little thing to bring sweetness and 
wisdom and gladness into daily life—to help 
with its burdens and share its perplexities 
with unfailing sympathy and appreciation; 
that the mother may feel that her years of 
sacrifice are understood, and the father that 
he is not thought of simply as a money- 
making machine—it is not ‘so very little,’ 
but so very great and precious an opportu- 
nity, especially if there are younger lives, 
brothers and sisters to share its influence.” 

The Young- Woman smiled and shook her 
head. 

“T was thinking,’ she said, “that was 
about what I am doing, or at least trying to 
do, as a matter of course. You make it 
seem better worth while, but it doesn’t sat- 
isfy me. I feel as if you, too, were looking 


at me simply as my father’s daughter. I 
want to do something more than exist har- 
moniously.” 

“You must, or you spoil the harmony. 
Your open door leads outward to a world 
full of opportunities. You meet them every 
day of your life. Think of the great army 
of young girls, some of them hardly more 
than children, who are compelled to take up 
the burden of maintenance for themselves 
and for others by daily labor, in shops, in 
factories, in offices. I am _ old-fashioned 
enough to think it is a pity they must do it, 
but the necessity seems inescapable, and 
every man and woman should help to make 
the conditions of their labor as fair and com- 
fortable as possible; to secure for them what 
every woman craves, recreation, joy, leisure, 
opportunity. What is wanted just here is 
not more organizations and more official 
labor, but that all women with leisure, espe- 
cially young women like you, my dear, should 
take a personal interest and a_ personal 
share, not so much in the general work, as 
in individuals. 

“A scheme like the young, men’s Big 
Brother association put into practical use 
between every woman and the girls with 
whom she comes in contact, would make the 
work of friendly organizations a success it 
can never be without this personal co-opera- 
tion. You must establish a real comrade- 
ship and let your clubs and guilds grow out 
of it. Was that a smile or a frown?” 

“Both. I was thinking of the three clubs 
our guild at St. Agatha’s organized. They 
didn’t die; they evaporated.” 

“Wevoften hear it said that law is of no 
value until public sentiment is ready to en- 
foree it. I don’t quite agree with that—I 
think law is'often of immense value in cre- 
ating public sentiment and giving it back- 
bone—but I am very sure many of our ‘well- 
meant schemes of philanthropy fail because 
We persist in giving people not what they 
want, but. what we think they ought to 
want. 

“With patience and wisdom you may bring 
them to the point of wanting better things, 
but you never can be quite sure what are 
the best things for other people. To help 
them find out for themselves; to open a lit- 
tle wider their doors of opportunity; to hold 
out a friendly hand for the rough places and 
share the riches of your life with them as 
a good comrade and not an almoner of char- 
ity—this seems to me as real a mission and 
as noble one as if you were set apart in a 
sisterhood or went across seas to your work.” 

“Yes, I believe that—if I only knew how 
to begin. One great attraction to me in a 
sisterhood was having your work planned 
for you and simply having to go ahead and 
do it.” 

“Our work is never worth mueh until we 
put our personality into it—make it an out- 
growth of ourselves—grow with it to clearer 
knowledge and more _ practical wisdom. 
There is no lack of machinery, intelligently 
planned and skillfully handled; what is 
needed is more of the human element, warm. 
sympathetic, throbbing with that wonderful 
force whose inexhaustible resources Paul 
sums up as Charity to supply the power. 

“You will find the way to begin when you 
step forward with the thing you have in 
your hand as Moses did, and you may be as 
surprised as he was at the miracles that 
followed its use. Just think of the children 
with all the joy of childhood crushed out of 
them; and the old people, the tired old peo- 
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Turnabouts in Turkey 
The Surprises of the Hour and Their Bearing on the Future 


After a pleasant year in the homeland I 
am about to start for Turkey, not to Har- 
poot, where I stole in as it were by the back 
door eleven years ago, but for the present to 
Bitlis—the very place from which I was so 
unceremoniously deported fourteen years ago. 
Have you noticed what recently took place 
in this stronghold of Mohammedanism igno- 
rance and fanaticism? The town crier called 
upon all the people to gather for the cele- 
bration of the ,second anniversary of the 
proclamation of the constitution. All places 
of business were closed for the day. The 
people of all creeds, classes and races lis- 
tened for two hours to speeches by govern- 
ment officials, heads of the Moslem faith and 
of the Gregorian and Protestant Armenian 
churches. Turkish and Armenian school- 
boys, armed with flags, sang three national 
songs in wnison, while all the people wildly 
applauded patriotic pieces played by the 
military band and repeatedly shouted, “Long 
live liberty!’ A procession made up of the 
soldiers, the schoolboys and the populace 
marched past buildings decorated with flags 
to visit three leafy triumphal arches which 
the government had urged the Armenians to 
erect in the three chief wards they inhabited. 
A picture of the sultan adorned each arch, 
and on all sides were placed the national 
motto, “Liberty, Justice, Equality, Frater- 
nity.” 

AT THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE 


Though I saw the enthusiasm in the in- 
terior of Turkey at the first promulgation of 
the constitution, when I thought of the Bit- 
lis I knew, and learned of what had just 
been going on there, I rubbed my eyes in 
amazement. Then I thought of how, four- 
teen years ago, at the end of my deportation 
to the Mediterranean, when an officer from 
the U. S. S. Marblehead took me in his gal- 
ley from the pier at Alexandretta the chief 
of police handed me my passport, on the 
back of which was written, “Expelled from 
the domains of the Padishah.” I contrasted 
with this my last visit to Constantinople, 
when I sauntered about the Yildiz grounds 
and entered some of the palaces. The Padi- 
shah himself was expelled from his own do- 
mains and was a prisoner at Salonica. 
Quite a turning of the tables! I would not 
have exchanged places with him before, much 
less now. 

There were plenty of other reminders of 
changes. I called at the House of Parlia- 
ment, and during the intermission had a chat 
with the Armenian representative from Hrz- 
room. He had been imprisoned for years 
up to the time of the constitution in a town 
near Harpoot, and condemned to life im- 
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prisonment or death. When he returned to 
Erzroom from this last session of Parliament 
the governor-general and other Turkish offi- 
cials rode out two hours to meet him. I got 
my ticket of admission to the Parliament 
House through one of our Armenian orphan 
boys, a graduate of Euphrates College, who 
was one of the first to take advantage of the 
new rule throwing open the government civil 
school to non-Moslems. 

One thing impressed on me the spirit of 
the new movement—the determination to 
make the most of the materials and tools at 
hand on the path to progress. Going up to 
the reporters’ gallery I found five men seated 
at a shelf. They had before them slips of 
paper with numbered lines. A sixth man 
stood behind these scribes and tapped them 
successively on the shoulder with a reed, to 
indicate how many phrases each one should 
take down of the speech which was going on 
below. The pointer ran down this scale of 
five men again and again until the speech 
was done. Then the slips of paper were 
brought together, with their corresponding 
numbered lines, and the verbatim report was 
complete. Six men were doing the work of 
one stenographer; but the Turk has the 
patience to use this method until a system of 
shorthand is devised for him. 


A TUNNEL UNDER THE BOSPORUS 


One who is used to Oriental inertia is 
fairly bewildered by the list of changes al- 
ready in force or projected—electrie lights 
and cars, telephones, a tunnel under the Bos- 
porus to connect Hurope with Asia Minor. 
When there is a terra firma passage, may it 
not ‘mean a stronger as well as swifter 
vehicle for the transmission of Christian 
thought and civilization? 

We shall hardly recognize Constantinople 
with those street dogs cleared out. In the 
olden days we have known cab drivers to be 
fined or imprisoned for inadvertently injur- 
ing any of these ownerless dogs, while no one 
was punished for drenching the streets with 
the blood of thousands of helpless human 
victims—the despised giaours! 

The most important news the cable has 
lately announced from Turkey is that a 
corps of engineers has started on the prelim- 
inary work of constructing a Turkish rail- 
road from the Black Sea at Samsoun to 
Sivas. We now have to bump over that 
rough road in arabahs for six days to Sivas, 
and that is only half way to Harpoot. When 
the American syndicate gets its railroad 
concession passed by Parliament, then both 
Harpoot and Bitlis will be in the way of 
being connected by rail with the Black Sea 


and Mediterranean. JI wonder if we who 
have been accustomed repeatedly to take two 
hours in crossing the Euphrates in a scow 
will survive the strain when we rush across 
a bridge over it in a train. The Americans 
can be counted on to do their work expedi- 
tiously when they once get started. Though 
the Germans are working on different points 
of the Anatolia Railroad to Bagdad, so far 
as I can learn the terminus is still at Hregli, 
where I saw it three years ago. The trains 
make only twenty miles an hour and stop 
over night. When the projected railroads 
are developed to this extent even, will they 
not serve the progress of Christianity as the 
old Roman roads did its introduction? 


A NEW SPIRIT IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 


After all, our chief interest in these 
changes is, What bearing have they on the 
progress of Christ’s Kingdom? ‘The best of 
it is that there are not a few signs of a new 
awakening attitude towards!the truth. On 
my last tour in one town I was invited to 
preach in a Gregorian church—the first Prot- 
estant minister, native or foreign, to do so. 
Only thirty years before the opposition to 
the evangelical movement was so _ bitter 
among the Armenians of that town that the 
first Protestant to die was denied burial. 
The body was exhumed several times and 
finally had to be carried six hours distant 
for interment. Another Sunday I was in- 
vited to be one of the speakers in the cathe- 
dral of a neighboring town. I shall always 
feel a thrill as I think of those five hundred 
and more Armenian men seated on the floor 
in the center of that cold building, listening 
for about two hours to their bishop, to an 
Armenian policeman in uniform, and to an 
American missionary—a situation inconceiy- 
able under the old régime. It may not have 
impressed the members of the recent mission- 
ary cruise to Turkey, but the missionaries 
took notice. The prominent Armenian eccle- 
siastic who gave an address of welcome com- 
mended the Americans, not only for their 
philanthropic and educational work, but also 
for the spiritual benefits which they had 
brought to the Armenians. This is the first 
time such an admission even has been made 
in’ public. vr 

AN IMPORTANT GENERAL COUNCIL 

The Associated Press may take no notice 
of it, but the last of September an important: 
general council of the Gregorian Armenian 
Church was to have been held in Constanti- 
neple. To this council have gone petitions 
from leading Armenian communities and 
prominent individuals, both lay and clerical, 
proposing reforms in the old church. Among 
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Where there are roads one drives 


the suggestions made are: that the liturgy 
should be abridged and translated into the 
vernacular; that the decorations about the 
altar should be reduced and simplified; that 
the saints in the calendar should be limited 
to Armenians and that no name should occur 
more than once; that all fasts should be 
voluntary; that no limit should be put on 
the time and place of marriages and that the 
degrees of prohibitive relationship should be 
modified ; that no orders of the clergy should 
be required to be celibate except wearers of 
the cowl and that priests and their widows 
have the right to remarry; and, finally, that 
effective measures be taken for the adequate 
education of the clergy. 

Coming as these suggestions do from a 
felt need within the church, we may be sure 
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that in time reforms will be instituted, and 
among them the adoption in the churches of 
a revised Bible in the vernacular. Note 
this opening sentence written by a priest to 
the Inner Life department of our weekly 
paper: “O beloved Saviour mine, when will 
that day come when we priests, who have 
entered the sacred pastoral calling in the 
Holy Armenian Church, will not think that 
we have fulfilled our whole duty solely by 
our performance of the ritual?’ 

Are we not approaching a spiritual revival 
in this the most ancient Christian national 
church and the other Oriental churches? 
And what may not such a revival mean in 
the empire which is the fountain head of 
Mohammedanism? The truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus is beginning to have a fair 
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chance. Turkish pupils in our schools at 
Constantinople now outnumber either the 
Greeks or the Armenians. Were you not 
thrilled as you read of how those four hun- 
dred pupils on Sunday School Convention 
Sunday marched through the streets to the 
exercises at the Bible House, waving Turk- 
ish, English and American flags and singing 
at the top of their voices: 


“Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before ;” 


a song that formerly would have meant the 
indefinite imprisonment or banishment of 
any one having it in his possession? 
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II. The Use of Commodity 


Commodity means what we buy with the 
income after the budget is made and how 
we use our purchases. The reformer who is 
seeking to reform other people or who is 
simply directing his own attention to him- 
self is led astray when he thinks that the 
lack of good food and good clothing are any 
more than outward symbols of much more 
important facts. Crass materialism always 
runs into all sorts of folly, but nowhere is 
quite so absurd as in the study of social 
. questions. If the reformers would spend 
their present energy upon those causes of 
misery which are removable by present ef- 
fort, useful results could be obtained. A 
large part of visible poverty is simply a 
manifestation of ignorance and is a failure 
properly to use the mind. The great ma- 
jority of poor people do not know what to 
do with what they have, and the pity of it 
is that this kind of ignorance is not confined 
to the very poor people. 


THE CHEAP THING NOT ALWAYS ECONOMICAL 


Making a budget is of great service, but 
the next thing is to know what to buy and 
how to buy it. It is only the rich who can 
afford to buy goods of any kind that are not 
substantial. Cheap clothing, showy furni- 
- ture and every other commodity the value of 
which is not in substantial service, are not 
meant for the poor. A family with five chil- 
dren may make the difference between eco- 
nomic success and failure in the mere item 
of buying shoes. It makes quite a difference 
whether they shall buy three pairs of shoes 
every two weeks or two pairs of shoes every 
three weeks. <A pair of shoes at a cheap 
price are soon worthless when, for a little 
more money, a good pair could have been had 
that would have lasted for months. . 


Bi: 
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It is elementary to say that cheapness is 
a thing of proportion. It is the proportion 
between the cost of an article and its possi- 
ble service. But it is precisely these ele- 
mentary facts that people of modest in- 
comes need to know, and they must practice 
an economy insistent upon quality in the 
things purchased. 

Poor people who are not paupers have a 
large part of their distress from the lure of 
imitation. There are plenty of people who 
know how an income might be used to better 
advantage, but they lack the self-control re- 
quired for the undertaking. The poor para- 
sites fatten from vanity upon cheap imita- 
tions of the people who are financially and 
socially in a class above them. The lack of 
a’sturdy self-respect is at the bottom of the 
unwillingness of some people to appear in 
the circumstances of life in which they really 
are, and it is easily seen that a large part 
of social misery results from a lack of in- 
telligence and a lack of character upon the 
part of those who suffer. 

Obviously, the foundation principle for 
the economic life of any family is that dispo- 
sition and use of commodity which secures 
the greatest comfort at the lowest cost. This 
means, as Franklin would have us remem- 
ber, that nothing should ever be bought 
which we do not need because it is cheap, 
but it is equally obvious that nothing that 
we need should ever be bought because it is 
cheap if it is not durable. 

It is a fine art requiring knowledge, expe- 
rience and virtue to maintain a family at 
the maximum of comfort with the minimum 
of cost, but that is the first duty in every 
household of limited means. The rative 
American population are probably more lack- 
ing in knowledge and effort in this respect 
than any other people in the world. Rural 


New England of generations ago furnished 
admirable examples of intelligent thrift, but 
the wealth acquired by that economy, the 
growth of urban population and the tradi- 
tions of inexhaustible natural wealth at their 
disposal have developed among us a talent 
for wastefulness that has become an eco- 
nomic curiosity. 
AMERICA’S PRODIGALITY 


Complaint is often made as to the quality 
of the immigrants who come to us from 
European countries, but there are examples 
too numerous for American pride where for- 
eign sections of our population have degen- 
erated by contact with American society. 
American hotels and restaurants of all 
grades serve food in barbaric abundance en- 
tirely unknown in other countries. What 
is true of these public places is to some de- 
gree true among all classes of society. 
French people could prepare a dainty ban- 
quet out of the odds and ends left from an 
ordinary American table. Such a use of 
commodity is not only lacking in economy, 
it is also painful: to the artistic sense and 
is essentially vulgar. ; 


PREVENTABLE ILLS 


One of the most serious sources of both 
sorrow and economic loss is preventable 
sickness and premature death. Doubtless 
bad tenements ‘are responsible for their fair 
share of these misfortunes, but the people 
who live. in the tenements are responsible 
for much more. The Jews, as a rule, pay 
more attention to their food than other peo- 
ple, and Jewish slums, as a rule, present a 
lower death rate and less sickness than 
those of other people.:- 

The frightful number of children who die 
in infancy is one of the most deplorable facts 


Continued on page 893 
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Outside a City Wall’ 


10 Deéember 1910 


Ninth Article in the Series ‘We Would See Jesus ’’ 


Part II. Calvary 


“Perhaps we should go inside the walls 
tonight. He was there, you know, until 
morning.” 

The heart companioning mine through 
Holy Week at Jerusalem was right. Gone 
though they are, the places that knew Jesus; 
repulsive as are the ways of men that traf- 
fic in memories of him around alleged re- 
mains associated with his last hours—yes, 
we should go inside the walls, for it was the 
night in which he was led thither. ‘tHe was 
there, you know, until morning.” 

Somewhere in the two hundred acres of 
the earth there inclosed was the house of 
the upper room, though the old building now 
shown by higgling keepers, with its stone 
stair leading down by its outer wall, is noth- 
ing to you; somewhere was Pilate’s Judg- 
ment Hall—indeed, its locality is fixed, for 
the Temple area is there still and the Tower 
of Antonia was at its northwest corner, the 
Palace not far away across the hollow to the 
west. In the walls surrounding this cugust 
Temple space, like surviving wituesses, are 
shaggy stones here and there which felt the 
sun’s light when that morning broke, and 
the pulsing of the air as the cry arose, “Cru- 
cify him, crucify him!” 

Near the site of the Tower of Antonia, 
down a stair underground, the ancient Ro- 
man pavement is laid bare by excavation. 
One of the Sisterhood in charge, a lady 
speaking softly in beautiful English, showed 
us a checker-square on the paving stones. 
“Perhaps the soldiers in the Tower above 
used this in their gaming,” said she. It 
seemed strange beside those marks to learn 
that she was from our own city in America. 
Near the pavement are natural-rock cham- 
bers with holes for tether ropes. Did the 
horsemen of the Antonia garrison use these? 
Somewhere along its length this pavement 
must have felt the tread of Jesus’ feet as he 
obeyed the mandate of Pilate. 


Calvary outside the walls, showing the abrupt side toward the city. 
of a skull is partly shown on the right of the elevation. 


to the observer’s left. 


By William Allen Knight 


Thence run the narrow, winding lanes of 
today called. Via Dolorosa. Along these foot- 
ways are marked the “stations of the cross.” 
Fictitious they must be largely. Yet the 
streets through which they led Jesus from 
judgment to execution doubtless ran there- 
about; and what are a few yards to the 
heart! 

THE NIGHT IN THE CITY 


What is this little street with dim lights 
down its cobblestone steps? We have lost 
the windings of the Via Dolorosa. This is 
David Street. Its booths and shops are all 
shuttered and dark; but we will follow it 
down the steps and see what is going on in 
the section of Jerusalem where Jews abound. 
Glimmering lights are in this overhung pas- 
sage to the right. We will turn in here. 
What is this lighted building? The door is 
open. Let us enter. 

A long-bearded rabbi stands on a platform 
at the center of the room beside a young 
man who is reading: in Hebrew with all 
speed. A crowd of men and boys with their 
hats on are sitting on benches or standing 
about, each holding a small scroll and a 
burning taper, following the reading intently. 
A boy lets me hold one end of his scroll and 
puts a taper into my hand. Presently, with 
a chuckle, he runs his finger along the lines, 
backward as Hebrew is read, until it rests 
on the word “Haman.” As the reader utters 
it a burst of derisive laughter breaks forth— 
groans from the old beards. Again that 
name is reached, and again the high mono- 
tone of the reader is drowned by the out- 
burst, until the answering uproar fills the 
dingy room. They are reading’ the book of 
Esther, these Jews in their synagogue. 

At length the boy beside me shows his 
white teeth gleefully, his black eyes flash. 
Something unusual is about to happen. He 
points along the lines once more, points in- 
sistently while the reader’s voice rises breath- 
less in its rush, points until the words are 


Vester & Co., Jerusalem. 
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The garden lies below the hill 
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sounded, ‘‘Behold the. gallows fifty eubits 
high’’—the reader can not be heard for the 
wild outery. He pauses, looks around ex- 
citedly, then shouts with all his might, “And 
the king said, Hang him thereon. So they 
hanged Haman’’—then bedlam broke—a roar 
of mocking joy, a surge of groans, a crash of 
stamping feet till the building trembled, 
sticks and hammers pounding benches, posts, 
floor, walls, while faces raised to the dancing 
lights howled their jubilation. A youth near 
me fired a pistol uplifted, toward the ceiling, 
at which the old rabbi turned, shaking his 
beard and mouthing wrath, and pointed a 
bony finger at our group while he fumed and 
glared. 

Thus they kept the memory of the deliver- 
ance of their people when Haman was 
hanged on the gallows made for Mordecai, as 
their brethren were doing in all the syna- 
gogues of Jerusalem, as their fathers had 
kept ‘‘Mordecai’s Day” at Purim from of 
old. But of their countryman Jesus, who 
on that night was betrayed and condemned to 
hang on the cross, they had no thought. So 
the night passed inside the walls. 

As we went to our abode outside the city 
gates I found myself wondering whether we 
had not seen the ancient celebration which 
may have helped to produce the mood that 
voiced itself in the outery, “Crucify him, 
crucify him.” 


A MORNING QUEST 


Harly the next morning, the day of the 
Crucifixion, a Mohammedan responded to my 
long rapping on a rickety door in a stone 
wall, and was induced to let me enter. The 
wall surrounds a hillock which rises outside 
the north wall of the city a few hundred 
yards from the ancient gateway now covered 
by the Damascus Gate. One sees this mound 
well from the roads leading out from the 
city—an acre or two of rough ground up- 
raised some fifty feet on natural : rock, 
domed like a skull when viewed as one comes 
out from the Damascus Gate, sloping gently 
on ‘all sides save that toward the city which 
is an abrupt cliff marked with cave-holes 
singularly suggestive of the holes in the face 
of a skull. 

On its top are scattered a number of flat, 
stone-covered Mohammedan graves. To the 
gateman it was sacred as a burying-ground 
of his people. To me it was more sacred 
than even this universal human sanctity 
could make it. For this spot, known to 
Christian scholars as Gordon’s Calvary, is 
most like ‘‘the place of a skull, where they 
crucified him,’ of all places to be seen around 
Jerusalem. Indeed, no place is at all com- 


. parable with this for matching the descrip- 


tive details of the gospels and the findings 
of learned research. An impressive number 
of experts, ever increasing since the search- 
light of scholarship found this hill sixty 
years ago, have reported their belief that it 
is Golgotha. They present such an array of 
reasons for so believing as eannot be ap- 
proached by what can be said of any other 
spot, not excepting that of the Church of 
The Holy Sepulchre which has been the un- 
rivaled resort of pilgrims for sixteen centu- 
ries. But in any case the great debate be- 
tween ancient tradition and modern realism 
is waged over a plot of ground less than a 
thousand yards wide. It is enough for me 
that this little hill is in the immediate region 
where the cross was upraised, as it surely is 
—quite enough that it is near the spot, in 
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the same environment and essentially like 
what Golgotha was beside the road out of 
Jerusalem when “they led him away to cru- 
cify him.” Listen, then, friend who may 
read these words, while I tell how, in our 
quest to see Jesus, there as never before I 
saw “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

The gateman, appeased by two franes, dis- 
appeared in his stone lodge. I climbed the 
little hill. No one else was in the inclosure. 
All sounds were remote. The top is just 
high enough to let one look over the city 
wall. : 

VIEW FROM CALVARY 


The view that spread before me was so 
near, so distinct, so like seeing in sudden 
actuality what faith has long dreamed of 
among the things unseen which are eternal, 
that it was almost too much for me. The 
dimness of morning rain, the subdued light 
under low-hanging clouds, was over all Jeru- 
salem. But this only made the sight the 
more lifelike, veiling the ragged, hoary pres- 
ent and Jetting the mind see the city of that 
morning long ago. Indeed, Jerusalem is 
always seen best in dimness or distance— 
that is, in dream- -light, when .the heart’s 
eyes grow big. 

To the left lay the Kidron valley where 
olives and cypresses showed out like specters 
in the mist at the foot of Olivet. Geth- 
semane was there. Shifting my gaze to the 
right, just above the valley were walls, tow- 
ers, domes, where stood the Temple of old 
and the Roman Tower of Antonia. A little 
further to the right, there where the Turkish 
barracks now stand, was the Palace of 
Herod. ‘They took him thither amid that 
morning’s tumult. There they mocked him 
with a purple robe and a crown of thorns. 
Thence at last they led him bearing hés cross 
toward this mound. 

Yonder black dome, in the midst of the 
present city, is the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre wherein millions of pilgrims have 
kissed spots where they believed he was 
crucified and buried. Let me not contemn 
their age-long veneration. But this hill is 
the true place to me. There, all is as unlike 
Calvary with its garden tomb as any place 
could be—a labyrinth of impostures, a pile 
of candle-lit gloom. But how lifelike all is 
here, on this hill outside the wall, with yon- 
der little garden close by! It is only a 
third of a mile from that black dome to this 
green knoll, any way. At least it is certain 
that this upraised area on natural rock was 
here in near view of the place, so near that 
one standing here could have seen the cross. 
Yonder Damascus Gate has the arching top 
of an ancient buried gate showing at its base. 
Through such a gate as that they led him 
out. 

F BESIDE THE CROSS 
With these musings the morning 
went by. The hymn 


“There, isa green hill far away, 
Outside a city wall, ie 


kept running through my mind. It seemed 
to put into Words more of what the Cross 
meant there than any language I know— 
this hymn written by a woman for childrea! 
I tried to sing it 


| “Where our dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all.” 


hours 


'Eyen while ‘singing—how softly,. how 

brokenly Ile turned to look on the stony 
; ground at my feet, to realize that the’ green 

hill, of Which Christendom sings was no 
ger’ far away from me, to think how there, 
in the ground under. me or somewhere near, 
the Cross was set in the earth—the Cross 
that now is the mightiest benefactor earth 
knows. 

An impulse came to look up to where his 
face would be on the cross. Should I—1, 
with a man’s breast, a man’s memories? To 
his praise let it be written, My eyes were 
lifted. 
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Like a solemn Credo were. the whispered 
words, 


“We died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

He died that we might go to heaven 
Saved by his precious blood.” 


What words in like compass match these 
for scope and simplicity in voicing the faith 
of Christendom concerning the mysteries of 
the Saviour’s death! 

Just then strident cries, coarse laughter 
and bickering sounded from the road down 
by the wall. It was like laceration to my 
spirit. Never shall I forget the realization 
at that moment of what the ribaldry of the 
crowd about his cross must have meant, to 
him whose body was nailed and hanging. 
What are any of our pangs in service beside 
that! This was the deepest impression of 
seeing Jesus received in all the Holy Land. 
His ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” was in my ears. ‘Then, 
as never before, I understood why the Cross 
is so imperative in an empowered gospel. 


“Oh, dearly, dearly hath he loved! 
And we must love him, too, 

And trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his works to do.” 


As the hymn ended it was nearing noon. 
I hurried away to bring one who has shared 
many a sacred experience with me. When 
we returned four men were kneeling in 
prayer near the knoll’s top, their heads 
bared to the rain. At the center of the sum- 
mit two Arabs were digging a little grave— 
throwing up the opened yellow earth. My 
companion picked some tiny wildflowers 
which manage to bloom .on that rough soil; 
I gathered a few stones thrown up by the 
grave-diggers. 

The rain presently broke into a _ gust. 
We sought shelter beside a small toolhouse 
on the summit whence the whole city was in 
view. There we uttered prayer together. 
And while we prayed bells began to sound 
in the Christian: towers of Jerusalem—a 


On top of the Calvary hill shown above. 
The dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
The Damascus Gate is the square structure in the wall in 


hill seen in former picture, is here shown. 
rises in. central background. 
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solemn, broken chorus, answered by the slow 
boom of two great belltowers on Olivet. It 
was noon in the ancient city—noon once 
more on Calvary—and in our hearts noon on 
the Cross. 

As the day began to wear away, there 
came a memory which sweetened all others. 
It was of a voice—after the tumult of many 
voices had ceased somewhat and only moans 
were sounding for the most part—of a voice 
tremulous but calm. 

“Woman, behold thy son.” 

Then, as to one who stood near, ‘““Behold 
thy mother.” 

And then, still as to one very near but so 
loud that all could hear, ‘Father, into thy“ 
hands !’ 

-. Mother—son—Father! So, with thoughts 
of home, on earth and in heaven, came the 
end, 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEO. 2 


Mrs. J. L. Colby of Newton Center pre- 
sided, and with Miss Bush and Mrs. Capron 
impressed a lesson of Christian unity. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook called special attention 
to three books, which she highly recom- 
mended: “Echoes from Hdinburgh,’ by Mr. 
W. H. T. Gairdner of the Church: Mission- 
ary Society of Cairo; “The Decisive Hour,’ 
by John R. Mott; and .Mr. W. BH. Strong’s 
“Story of the American Board.” 

Miss’ Witherby gave extracts from a let- 
ter from Miss Clara Richmond of Cesarea, 
who rejoices in the new kindergarten build- 
ing. A letter was also read from Miss Wells 
of Kusaie, where a new house also furnishes 
comfort and pleasure. Miss Wells was pre- 
paring for a trip to. Jaluit. A postscript 
announces her arrival there and her meeting 
with Miss Hoppin, who had been touring for 


.some weeks. 


Miss Lamson spoke of the unity which 
was talked about and felt in the Hdinburgh 
Conference, and the results which are hoped 
for the world over. 


Photo by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


The city wall, facing the elevation of the 


line between this dome and the center of the hilltop. 
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On the Holiday Book Shelf 


An Education in Brotherhood 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner calls his: chapters 
of autobiography, Against. the Current, or 
by way of sub-title, ‘Simple Chapters from 
$1.25 net). It 


a Complex Life’ (Revell. 


w 
Courtesy of F. H. Revell Co. 
PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 


is the fascinating story, sketchy rather than 
complete, of the course of experience which 
made of the son of a Jewish widow in Hun- 
gary and the-student in a Jesuit college the 
Protestant Christian and leader in the Amer- 
icanization of immigrants whom we know 
today. 

Until he was five, he tells us, he did not 
know that he was different from the boys 
with whom he played. Then came a long 
experience of the despising of Israel, offset 
by the peace and comforts of home. The 
story of the influence of America and devo- 
tion to the memory of Lincoln, Professor 
Steiner has often told. The book has a high 
value, both for its interest as autobiography 
and as a means of informing and softening 
our thoughts towards the stranger within 
our gates. No one can read these recollec- 
tiens without understanding some- 
thing of the life of the Jew in our 
own day and feeling something of 
his pride in the glory of his people. 

As to the goal of his journey re- 
ligiously Professor Steiner says: 
“In reality I have found in the 
church of the Puritans the best 
that my race has bequeathed to 
the world. The prophets and seers 
are more at home, I think, in the 
meeting-house than in the syna- 
gogue or the cathedral. To me, at 
least, the really great vital notes 
of religion which they have struck 
were not revealed by the rabbi or 
the priest; but by the great Puri- 
tans, who spoke to me out of Eng- 
lish literature and here and there 
from pulpit and platform.” 

Of the essential unity of the peo- 
ples whom he has known and who 
are to make the new America he 
says: “Knowing every shade of 
Slav, Teuton and Latin, the Aryan 
and Semitic peoples, I have found 
them all alike at their best and at 
their worst. Dissimilar they are in 
their various environments, reflect- 
ing all the differences of climate, 
food, religion and government; but 
let them climb the heights to which 
the soul aspires or let them sink to the level 
to which fleshly lust drags them, and they 
are brother angels or brother. brutes.” 

No wonder the author of this. remark- 


able life stery believes in-the great future ° 


of America! 
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Travel and History 


A valuable contribution to the literature 
of Arctic life and travel is Hunting with the 
Eskimos, by Harry Whitney (Century Co. 
$3.50 net). For fourteen months the author 
was cut. off from the rest of the 
world, living “among the most 
Northernmost. tribe” of human 
beings, the Highland UEskimos. 
With them he endured the terri- 
ble. hardships of the long, Arctic 
night, and his description of the 
people, their ideas and customs, is 
full of interest. He makes little 
of freezing nose, fingers or feet 


“fairyland of lights and colors, 
shadows and mystery,’ and he 
enjoyed. keenly hunting for 
musk-ox, walrus, seal, polar bear 
and Arctic birds. The coming of 
day, the rising of the sun after 
the long night and its disappear- 
ance again after a few moments, 
the terrible storms, the perils of 
travel, the habits of narwhal and 
the Arctic hare, the welcome sight 
of the Roosevelt at the end of 
the long months—all are graphically de- 
scribed. And the book is well illustrated 
with over sixty full-page photographs. 
Those who love to travel in imagination 
to strange lands which they are not likely 
to see except through the eyes of others will 
be interested in The Island of Stone Money, 
by William Henry Furness, 3d (Lippincott. 
$3.50 net). The island of The Carolines 
named Uap, now under German rule, is 
called by the author “the Island of Stone 
Money,” on account of the currency used 
there, which consists of “large, solid, thick, 
stone wheels, ranging in diameter from a 
foot te twelve feet.” An interesting chapter 
tells about the novel customs connected with 
the employment of this medium of exchange. 
Other chapters describe the social customs, 
the songs and dances, the religious rites of 


for the pleasure of seeing this: 


to the Tower, and the rest of the great gath- _ 
ering of human dwellings which we know as 
London. Under the title Relics and Memo- 
rials of London Town (Dutton. $5.00), Mr. 
James S. Ogilvy has rescued or restored to 
us, in picture and description, the historic 
buildings, streets and squares extending 
from Temple Bar to Westminster, including 
the law courts, the Strand, Trafalgar Square 
and the regions through which great new 
streets have recently been cut. To the City 
he has already devoted a like labor of affec- 
tion.. The paintings re-create for us a multi- 
tude of scenes rich in historical or literary 
association. A journey through these pages 
is like that leisurely exploration of the Lon- 
don ways for which few tourists can find 
time. Mr. Ogilvy is an exceptionally well 
informed and pleasant companion for this 
tour through London Town, and the book is 
large and sumptuous. 

The effect of the Messina earthquake upon 
the thoughts of Italians and Americans at 
that time in Italy and the experiences of 
those who engaged in the relief expeditions 
make the real theme of Sicily in Shadow 
and in Sun, by Maud Howe (Little, Brown. 
$3.00 net). Mrs. Elliott describes the com- 
ing of the’ news in the social circles of 
Rome, the organization of an American re- 
lief committee which her husband joined, and 
its experience in Sicily, and the later Amer- 
ican work in building a relief village for the 
homeless people of Messina. Written under 
the shadow of a great calamity, the story 
has many lifelike touches of human nature, 
showing how such a visitation calls out the 
best or the worst in human nature, and 
brings people of all classes together in a com- 
mon impulse of sympathy and aid. 

The third of Miss Mary Crawford’s pop- 
ular books on Boston history deals with the 
city: and its people during the nineteenth 
century and is called Romantic Days in Old 
Boston (Little, Brown. $2.50 net). Hither 
because the material is more plentiful and 
more inspiring, or because the author has 
come closer to the great personalities of the 


Krom George Lviot, Scenes and People in Her Novels 


‘THE. RIVER. TRENT, ORIGINAL OF: THE “FLOSS,” AT GAINSBOROUGH 


this primitive, people, all as strange and re- 
mote from our.own as: possible. A number 
of full page photographs illustrate the nar- 
rative. 7 

Londoners distinguish between the City, 
which extends from St., Paul’s Churchyard 


century, this is altogether the most interest- 
ing volume she has written. Beginning with 
Boston’s first mayor and his immediate suc- 
cessors, we are carried on to the story of 
Brook Farm, of the troublous anti-slavery 
days, the growth of literary, musical and 
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dramatic interests, with many facts and an- 
ecdotes about famous folks. This is history 
of the most gossipy, readable sort, and there 
is not a dull page in it. 


Mr. Ingleside 


Mr., E. V.- Lucas 
in his new story, 
Mr. Ingleside (Mac- 
millan. $1.35 net) 
offers us a pageant 
or procession rather 
than a picture. 
The location of the 
scene is for the 
most part in a 
whimsical and cul- 
tivated widower’s 
house in London 
with a succession 
of incidents which 
are knit together 
by the interests 
and adventures of his daughters. The 
younger of these has the instinct for see- 
ing life, and with a modern girl’s inde- 
pendence desires to make her own way in 
the world and earn her own living. She 
spends, for example, a day of prospecting 
in the family of a retired army officer whose 
wife and sister increase the family revenues 
by raising pedigree dogs. She learns stenog- 
raphy and is sent out as emergency worker 
or private secretary on various errands to 
country houses. She makes close friendship 
with a prominent suffragette and the char- 
acteristics of her circle are humorously de- 
scribed. A little group of her father’s 
friends moves in and out of hospitable 
rooms that overlook the gray waters of the 
Thames. The peculiarities of literary Amer- 
icans come in for gentle satire. 

Those who know Mr. Lucas and his meth- 
ods will be assured of kindly entertainment 
in the company of these genial, unhurrying 
and very human folks in the midst of the 
London which he knows so well and loves 
with such intelligent appreciation of its 
qualities. He will wish to take an unhur- 
ried hour to watch the pageant, or 
rather, to fall into the humor of the 
small boy who loves to march along 
with the procession. It is a book to 
be read at intervals, chapter by chap- 
ter, with a pleasure that continually 
renews itself. 


E. V. LUCAS 


Companionable Anthologies 


Many readers who enjoyed Mr. 
BH. V. Lucas’s collection of letters, 
“The Gentlest Art,’ will welcome an- 
other in the same vein which he calls 
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pilation as Miss Lucy H. Humph- 
rey’s The Poetic New World 
(Holt. $1.50 net). - New Bngland 
naturally has a large share of at- 
tention, but by no means an ex- 
clusive one either in quantity or 
quality. The book is as pleasing 
in form and binding as its compan- 
ion volume, “The Poetic Old 
World.” 

A helpful. anthology of English 
verse in the realm of religious ex- 
perience is A Manual of Spiritual 
Fortification, by Louise Collier 
Willeox (Harpers. $1.25 net). 
She begins with anonymous pieces 
of the thirteenth century, coming 
down to our own time, and has 
added, mainly upon grounds of 
her own personal liking, a selec- 
tion from American devotional poe- 
try. Hymns are expressly ex- 
cluded. From the older age most 
of the recognized classics are pres- 
ent. In our own time the reader 
will find himself more frequently 
questioning the reasons for ex- 
clusion and inclusion. But the ma- 
terial is so rich and the standard 
is held so high, that it would be 
a sin to complain of the- wealth 
offered by: this collection. 


Flamsted Quarries 


We do not remember any prettier presen- 
tation of child life in recent fiction than the 
description of Aileen Armagh, the Vaudeville 
“Child Patti,” the ‘“Flibbertygibbet” of the 
Orphan Asylum in New York City and after- 
ward on the farm in far-away Maine, who 
is the central figure, for the first one hun- 
dred and forty pages, of Flamsted Quarries, 
Mary E. Waller’s latest story (Little, 
Brown. $1.50). Indeed she continues to be 
a central personage throughout the story, 
after she has entered womanhood. Next to 
her, in attractiveness, is Father Honoré, 
who has spiritual charge of a multitude of 
men and women, workers in the quarries. 


«¢ A. COMPANION TO al 
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From, Romantic Days 
in Old Boston 


HIGH STREETS 


His lecture to the quarrymen, in which he 
shows them the relation of their labor to the 
final, completed whole, in bridge, capitol or 
cathedral, how without their hands. the 
splendid creation of the mind, the architect’s 
ideal, could not be materialized, is a fine 
example of the right appeal from the spir- 
itual leader to the men who are doing the 
world’s: toilsome day’s work. 

But neither of these persons stands at the: 
dramatic center of interest. A young: man 
holds that place—handsome, good-natured, 
capable, with a great desire to acquire a for- 
tune quickly, and with brilliant: opportuni- 
ties opening before him. He is a: moral 
weakling, when he comes into the story, and 
the main purpose of the author is to show 
that he is made strong and noble only 
when, like the crystal in the quarry, 
he has passed through the fire of 
terrible suffering. The time comes 
when he, whose chief ambition had 
once been to make money, without’ 
much care as to the method, was’ 
able to say, as he held his toilworn 
hands up to heaven: “I thank my: 
Maker for these hands; I thank him 
that I can labor with these hands; I 
thank him for the strength of man- 
hood that will enable me to toil with 
these hands; I thank him for my 


(EN 


knowledge of good and evil; I thank 
him that I have won sight out of 


The Second Post (Macmillan Co. EWV-LUCAS 


Friendship (Macmillan. $1.25), which 


sonal relations are here and not a 


$1.25); ( 
the earlier book and reveals still more 
of the wealth of English and Amer- 
ican correspondence. Friendship, 
humor, pathos and personal ititerest 
are all here with nothing long enough 
to tax the attention. Many of us love 
these books of well-selected bits, and 
like to have them on our table ready 
at hand to fill a leisure moment with 
pleasant entertainment. 

On a similar plan is The Book of 


has been put together from English 
and foreign literature both in prose 
and verse. The classics of loving per- 


few which will probably be novelties 
to most readers. The book is pret- 
tily decorated and has many draw- 
ings by Wladyslaw T. Benda. 

The poetry of places in America, if 
not so rich as in the Old World, is yet 
richer than one remembers, as is 
proved by such an interesting com- 


It is a true companion of t A |} al 


[ [ts all very welltotalk | 
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|| themr-way,no doubt-But | 
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blindness.” This part of the story is 
the dream of the redemption of a 
human life, saved by the loyalty and 
devotion of human friends and-the en- 
richment of that life by struggle and 
conflict. 

In the course of the narrative ques- 
tions are raised concerning which 
there will be difference of opinion. 
To one who is familiar with New 
England villages the place which Ro- 
man Catholicism holds in the story is 
unnatural. Its invasion, with the 
throng of quarry men is quietly ac- 
cepted. In fact there is no evidence 
of any vital Protestantism in the 
story. Religion is of the Roman type 
throughout. If the writer held a brief 
for the Catholic Church she could 
have done no better. Hven the Prot- 
estant women, in time of trouble, 
turn to the priest to confess! . An- 
other question is raised by the em- 
phasis put on the effect of pre-natal 
influences on character and conduct. 
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The mother of the hero blames herself for 
his weaknesses, for reasons which we let the 
story explain, with the simple criticism that 


Oe aie 


From Betty Gaston, 
the Seventh Girl 


Copyright, 191°, 
Ww. A. Wilde Co. 
they are scientifically improbable. It is also 
true that the plot is too complicated, the 
story lacks unity and a clear and definite 
center of interest. Nevertheless, as a whole, 
in beauty of style and in sustained interest 
it is above the average. Its characters are 
well drawn with faithfulness to type and 
well-preserved individuality. 


The Creators 


Miss May Sinclair’s new story, The Cre- 
ators (Century. $1.30 net), might be de- 
scribed as a study of genius as au obsession. 
It might also be accounted for as the dis- 
covery of a rich literary ‘pocket’ in the 
great mine of London life. Here is a little 
group of men and women—most of them 
women—who are hard driven by the exact- 


female personality whose genius is absolutely 
dependent on virginity, and an_ ineffective 
poet of exquisite taste in house-furnishing. 

Altogether the book taken seriously rather 
invites us to an orgy of genius. In real life 
there are not so many great geniuses writ- 
ing English as are found within the covers 
of this story. Yet when all this is said, 
and we have had our smile at the intensity 
of soul here pictured, it is this very inten- 
sity which holds our attention and recon- 
ciles us to the surcharged electrical atmos- 
phere of the novel. In one aspect it is an 
eloquent plea to the ordinary public to let 
genius alone and suffer it to work out its 
creations in its own way. In another it is 
a stormy and powerful study of human life, 
by one who has evidently felt some of the 
stress of ‘genius in her own person, and on 
that account is well worth reading. 


Good Stories for Girls 


A jolly, wholesome story, with plenty of 


“oo” in it, is A Texas Blue Bonnet, by 
Emilia Elliott (Page. $1.50). A lively, 
lovable, fifteen-year-old girl, nicknamed 


“Blue Bonnet” after the prairie flower, 
leaves the ranch where she has always had 
her own way with her devoted uncle and 
comes Hast to share the cultured Massachu- 
setts home of her grandmother and aunt. 
The difficulties she has in conforming to the 
ways of home, school and village social cus- 
toms after her free, outdoor life in the West 
are amusingly related. She gets into various 
scrapes and has many a moment of rebellion, 
but little by little the taming process is ac- 
complished and consideration, steadiness and 
self-control are added to her winsome qual- 
ities. The gentle, tactful grandmother, the 
proper aunt, the nice boy next door and Blue 
Bonnet’s six girl friends are all interesting 
characters. 

Story-book young folks grow up much 
faster than the young people we meet every 
day. The youngsters who made their bow 
five or six years ago in Marion Ames Tag- 
gart’s lively story, “Six Girls and Bob,” have 
grown up with such speed in the years be- 


exceptionally good servants. The ehildren 
are brimming over with ideas which they 
are clever in carrying out, and very lovable 
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Prom A Texas 
Blue Bonnet 


in spite of the trouble they make by their 
frequent pranks. There is much jollity, gay 
rhyming and good feeling in this interesting 
book, and ‘girls from ten to fourteen will find 
it a joy, and gain from it not only many 
suggestions for wholesome merrymaking, but 
ideas of honor and obedience and family 
love. 

In order to help the girls banded together 
as The Order of the Silver Sword, their boy 
friends form Zhe League of the Signet Ring, 
the story of which is told by Mary Con- 
stance Dubois (Century Co. $1.50). The 
story opens with a house-party in a fine old 
country mansion. There is a secret room 
and hidden treasure which afford much fun. 
More serious affairs also come into the lives 
of the young people which serve to train 
them in thoughtful kindness and self-control. 

It is a queer little Pennsylyania German 


ing creative spirit which hag- girl who appears once more in 
rides them, body and _ brain. When Sarah Went to School, by 
They are poets and novelists, Elsie Singmaster (Houghton 
and when the spirit of creation Mifflin. $1.00).. When she goes 


takes possession it does its best 
to drive them to the abyss. 
Whether or not Miss Sinclair’s 
idea of genius is correct may be 
a question. Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly was not this kind of a 
man, nor was Moliére or Goethe 
or Scott of Dickens or Meredith 
or Browning. But every one of 
these ‘creators’ whose work is 
in the least worth while pays 
for the product in a_ suffering 
that sometimes approaches mad- 
ness. Irankly, we believe this 
view of the creative power in lit- 
erature is abnormal, but that is 
not to say that we find Miss 
Sinclair’s book uninteresting. 
The central character is a 
woman of genius who pays the 
price in difficult relations with others and 
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tween, that the heroine of this year’s vol- 


From Sicily im Shadow and Sun 


away from the farm she loved so 
dearly to normal school Sarah 
appears “dumb,” which is Ameri- 
can for stupid. Not making 
friends of the girls she becomes 
that abhorred object, “fa teacher’s 
pet,’ and is accused of worse 
things. But she wins her way at 
last and we leave her in the sun- 
shine of favor. 

Cape Cod in Colonial days is 
the scene of the lively story by 
Alice Turner Curtis called Anne 
Nelson, a Little Maid of Province 
Town (Fenno. $1.25). Children 
then were much like children 
now, though perhaps more in awe 
of their elders. Little Anne and 
her playmates worked 
romped, were naughty and were 
forgiven, and are so clearly pictured that the 


a divided allegiance in affection. She re- ume in the series, Betty Gaston, the Sev- history-making in which they shared will 
fuses to exercise her power over the man enth Girl (Wilde. $1.50), is the dainty lit- not be forgotten by the young folks who 


on whom she is dependent for literary in- 
spiration, in the moment when they come 
closest, and he drifts off and marries a 
housemaid. She falls in love with her 
publisher and comes to anchor in the safe 
harbor of his big, prosaic home and fam- 
ily circle. In contrast with her genius, 
with its incapacity for practical affairs, the 
cool, executive talent of her husband’s house- 
keeper and secretary is pictured. There is 
an immortal poet, the recognition of whose 
immortality is confined to his wife and the 
little circle of geniuses. There is a stormy 


tle daughter of the eldest of the “six girls” 
and two of the younger girls become brides. 
The story is bright and original, the dia- 
logue witty and the atmosphere always 
cheery and wholesome. 

Marjorie in Command is number four of 


The Marjorie Books by Carolyn Wells which: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are publishing to the 


_gratification of many girl readers ($1.25). 


The Maynard father and mother go South 
for six weeks, leaving their four lively chil- 
dren at home with a lady fond of children 
but unaccustomed to them, and a ‘corps of 


read the book. ) 
The cares of life bear: hard on The Ad- 
mirals Little Housekeeper, by WBlizabeth. 
Lineoln Gould (Penn Pub. Co.). It is a 
home of decayed gentility which is under the 
sway of the young orphan. The Admiral is 
a grandfather of the old school, rather 
severe, especially toward the lovable scape- 
grace of a grandson. Aunt Sylvia, the col- 
ored mammy, is a delightful character, the 
good gens of the family. : 
There is quite an exciting plot to The 


Other Sylvia, by Nina Rhoades (Lothrop, 


and — 


{ 
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Lee & Shepard. $1.00). A lonely little 
eight-year-old girl becomes a King’s Daugh- 
ter and is pledged to do all she can for the 
first little girl she meets with the same 
name. At first it seems a hopeless quest, but 
a boy neighbor helps her to success. Her 
final reward is most unexpected, since she 
finds a lost sister and helps right an old 
wrong. 

A lively mixture of fun and earnestness is 
the story, Phil’s Happy Girlhood, by Grace 
Blanchard’ (Wilde. $1.50). The coast of 
Maine, a boarding-school and various homes 
and clubs around Boston are the background 
for the many frolics, in which is displayed 
ingenuity enough to furnish forth two or 
three books. The dialogue is often witty, 
and the girls and boys are good to know. 


Studies of Literary Environment 


Helen Archibald Clarke adds both interest- 
ingly and attractively to the library of writ- 
ings on Hawthorne. Ff 
(Baker & Taylor. $2.5 
prepared and fully illus 
sketches the relation b 
experiences and his wol 
tion from the latter. 
New England from Crq 
Nahant surf, and acro 
land and Italy. The 
Tragedies, in which the 
let Letter days is reprod 
good. 

In George Hliot, Scend 
Novels (Crowell. $2.0 
Oleott has followed a 
wholly parallel path. 
with the author than 
her characters and sett 
own material by chapte 
to her works, with a 
illustrations. He does, 
chapter to George Bliot 
another, of special inte 
liness. Mr. Olcott’s bog 
teresting supplement to { 
gifted English woman. 


Little Books for 


A number of little bod 
- which will serve very v 
inexpensive medium off 
mas good wishes. On Q 
Evening (Doubleday, 
the only one of this gy 
It tells how a family r 
stead at Christmas timdq 
a church, long closed 
hood quarrels, and act 
and good will’ where 
ruled. 

William Allen Knighb 
on the first Christmag 
latest book, No Room 
Press. 50 cents). On 
he is told by his guide t 
ity would open the doors of some home 1 
there was no room in the inn, and probably 
in one of those humble homes, where family 
and cattle lived together, Joseph and Mary 
were received, not in a lonely cave, not a 
rude place for cattle only, but in a home, 
even though a humble one and poor. Such 
homes now exist in Bethlehem, and in one 
of these the author believes that he learned 
the kind of welcome the mother of Jesus re- 
* ceived long ago. It is a pretty suggestion 
and speaks better for the human race than 
does the traditional story. 

The perplexity of Christians today over 
the applieation of Christ’s teaching to pres- 
ent conditions is felt in Jf I Should Meet the 
Master, by George T. Smart (Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents). What is His will? What is His 
truth? How shall I know Him? These 
pages sound like the confessions of a modern 
theologian. all answers are summed up in 
“the finding of the Master.” A New Year’s 
message is given by Charles E. Jefferson in 
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An Original Year (Pilgrim Press. 50 cents). 
“Bring to your old work a deeper insight, 
and to your old tasks a nobler spirit,” is a 
part of the method recommended for making 
the new year an original year. 

The Discovery of Self, by James M. Lud- 
low (Revell. 385 cents), considers the im- 
portance of knowing and being true to one’s 
self. “David knew himself, his duty, his 
ability and his God,” therefore he was ready 
to go forth against Goliath. This is the 
theme of the book. It is full of sound coun- 
sel, words of warning and encouragement. 
A message of comfort is expressed in Under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms, by Albert J. 
Lyman (Pilgrim Press. 50 cents). God is 
our Father and Divine Parental Love is be- 
neath us in the lowest depths of our expe- 
rience, in doubt, in pain and even in sin. 
“There is something deeper than sin even 
the forgiving merey of God.’ The Call of 
the Heights, by Stephen A. Norton (Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents), contains six brief studies 


UI OKE 8 OOK ¢ assic, IVET. 
Cecil Aldin, well known for his illustrations 
of dogs and other animals dear to children, 
has made an engaging series of color plates 
to go with two reprints of these seasonable 
sketches under the title Christmas Hve and 
Christmas Day (Doran. Hach 50 cents). 
The pictures are marked by pleasant humor 
and high qualities of imagination and com- 
position, making a charming little holiday 
volume. 


One of the Christmas leaflets of last year 
was designed to’ beguile the time for the 
sleepless by matching Bible numbers: to the 
strokes of the clock. It was prepared by 
Rey. C. C. Carpenter of Andover, Mass., 
better known to our Congregationalist fam- 
ily as “Mr. Martin,” and was called Clock 
Verses. It proved so popular that it has 
run into a fifth edition. It sells for a very 
modest price, as may be seen.by reference to 
our “Want” column. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SILENT HOUR 


I will meditate also upon all thy work 
and muse on thy doings.—Psalm 77: 12. 


Now if any of us are trying to imitate 
Christ’s life of active usefulness on the plain 
without following also the other part of his 
example when he went up into the mount 
to pray, it is likely that many of our efforts 
will be as fruitless as were those. of these 
puzzled disciples—Williiam R. Richards. 


Privacy much befriends our communion 
with God. Those who would maintain inter- 
course with heaven must frequently with- 
draw from the converse and business of this 
world; and they will find themselves never 
less alone than when alone, for the Father 
is with them.—WVatthew Henry. 


od would know, 


lifted hour, 

il passion’s power ! 
At made him fall! 
to conquer all! 


ler will 

nl its quickening thrill ; 
f the clod, 

hild of God. 

—James Martineau. 


e soil if we would en- 
b Master could not do 
r, the servant surely 
h secret devotion.— 


it were our best and 
the many difficulties 
yithout us to be driven 
within; as they ob- 
when it is foul 


passed in sincere and 
conflict with and con- 
ssion or subtle bosom 
of thought, will more 
faculty and form the 
a year’s study in the 
Samuel Taylor Cole- 


isfaction and our 
run for strength 
pf the ever-present 
s and our hearts 
aint. Teach us so 
brance of thy pres- 

Fe That a e troubled world shall 
be overshadowed by the beauty of 
thy holiness. Give us hours of dear 
and intimate communion, when we 
may rest our souls on thee and be at 
peace. From the tumult of the street 
and the legioned hosts of crowding 
thoughts and feats we turn to thy 
place of quietude in our own hearts 
to find ourselves at home. Fulfill 
our hopes in thine own time, accord- 
ing to thy word. Let thoughts of 
thy merciful kindness begin our day. 
Remember us when in the multitude 
of our occupations we are tempted to 
forget thee. Grant us thy peace at 
eventide. Show us deeper meanings 
in thy word. Give broader vision 
and make us more helpful for thy 
work with men. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 
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Last and Largest Chapman-Alexander Campaign 
An Onlooker’s Estimate of the Chicago Effort 


For six weeks, Oct. 16 to Noy. 27, four 
hundred churches—Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Disciples; Reformed 
Episcopal, Lutheran, United Evangelical, 
United Presbyterians, Swedish Mission, 
United Brethren and Reformed—represent- 
ing, perhaps, four-fifths of the strength of 
Chicago Protestantism, have subordinated 
their ordinary activities to co-operate evan- 
gelistic services under the: leadership of Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman and his thirty-five asso- 
ciates. Four great assembly halls have been 
provided for the services personally con- 
ducted by Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander, 
and over fifty of the 
largest churches. in 
the city and suburbs 
have been secured for 
the group meetings 
conducted by his force 
of co-workers. 

In the religious can- 
vass immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of 
the meetings, a consid- 
erable sum of money 
and an immense 
amount of human en- 
ergy was iftvested. For 
six weeks the evan- 
gelists have been 
backed by a large and 
well-disciplined army 
of chorus singers, ush- 
ers and personal 
workers. Mr. EH. P. 
Crowell and his asso- 
ciates in the Lay- 
men’s Hvangelistice 
Council have contrib- 
uted lavishly to finance 
the undertaking, and 
thousands of Chris- 
tians have been sacri- 
ficial in their gifts to 


the cause, both in 
money and_ personal 
service. 


The Chicago cam- 
paign, in the number 
of workers’ enlisted 
and the amount of 
money expended the 
largest ever attempted, 
has had the added ad- 
vantage of an environ- 
ment warmly sympa- 


thetic toward the 
movement. Chicago 
was the home _ of 


Dwight L. Moody, and the spirit of the 
great evangelist still dominates the religious 
ideals of his own city. That unique and 
masterful. organization, the Laymen’s Evan- 
gelistie Council, the power behind the Torrey 
meetings of 1908 and the Gipsy Smith cam- 
paign a year ago, as well as the present 
movement is a perpetuation of the influence 
of Moody among Chicago men of large af- 
fairs. If mighty works have not been ac- 
complished, it is not because of a general 
atmosphere of unbelief. On the contrary, 
the spirit of faith and great expectation has 
been well-nigh universal. 

Because of some of his methods, Gipsy 
Smith encountered a storm of opposition 
midway in his meetings a year ago. The 
methods of the Chapman campaign, however, 
have been received with almost’ entire com- 
mendation. But now that the trial has been 
made, the question will inevitably be asked, 
What of the outcome? The Torrey and 


By Joseph Hayes Chandler 


Gipsy Smith meetings created a temporary 
interest, but did not result in any consider- 
able additions to church membership. Dr. 
Chapman was called to succeed them be- 
cause it was believed that his methods would 
bridge the chasm between the services in 
temporary preaching centers and permanent 
places for public worship. 


PRIMAL APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC 


Dr. Chapman’s methods are peculiarly his 
own. The idea of a publicly prepared for 
and elaborately worked up revival was 


counted blasphemy to the devout of hardly 


But. the 
mechanism which the fathers feared as a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, Dr. Chapman 


more than twenty-five years ago. 


boldly adopted. He reversed the old order, 
from private conversion to public interest, 
by creating a general atmosphere in which 
the individual would respond readily to the 
gospel message. The idea is declared by one 
of his associates to have been ‘‘God-given.” 
It reveals a practical grasp of the psycho- 
logical fact that the individual mind is only 
partly individual. As is the public senti- 
ment, so is the private judgment. Men are 
moved in the mass much more than they 
are wont to think. 

The ideal of the present campaign has 
been avowedly a religious movement which 
would stir the city from center to circum- 
ference. The phrase “shaking the city’ has 
been often on the lips of the evangelists in 
prayer and sermon. To do this was not 
counted an easy undertaking, but not too 


hard for God with the help of the means: 
humanly provided. 


BUSINESS SIDE OF THE ENTERPRISE 


Such a campaign would be quite impossi- 
ble without the substantial backing of busi- 
ness men of large means. Those who have 
put their money largely into the enterprise 
have kept their hands upon its management. 
In the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council, the 
laymen lead and such ministers as are con- 
sulting members, follow. T’wo reasons spe- 
cially commend Dr, Chapman to business 
men evangelistically, inclined; first, he is a 
splendid business man 
himself; second, he 
can be _ depended 
upon not to disturb 
vested ecclesiastical in- 
iterests. In  Chap- 
man, the_ preacher, 
there is little of the 
prophet and he does 
mot choose the sons of 
prophets for. his asso- 
ciates. A composite 
photograph would 
show a type keen, vir- 
ile, forceful, practical, 
well groomed, a man 
among men on the 
street, but not a man 
greatly endowed with 
the subtle qualities of 


pre-eminent spiritual 
influence. 
Agencies which 


can be depended on to 
bring things to pass 
in the business world 
are not might nor 
power in the realm of 
the — spirit. Public 
sentiment only sur- 
renders to the higher 
power which is medi- 
ated through the 
really prophetic. soul. 
The massed human 
agencies and the mul- 
tiplied meetings of the 
Chapman campaign 
have not “shaken the 
as has been 
and expected. 
has been a 
effort. Sur- 
facts, as to 
crowded meetings and 
multitudes consecrat- 
ing themselves to God and great numbers of 
conversion cards signed, indicate a great 
revival. But the soul of the city has not 
been stirred as Gipsy Smith, single handed, 
stirred it a year ago or as Moody stirred it 
by his preaching in his day. If Dr. Chap- 
man’s idea of a simultaneous campaign of 
evangelism is God-given, it lacks some ele- 
ments of truth as to the laws of influence 
in the realm of the spirit. The mysterious 
energy of the prophetic soul confounds the 
agencies which men count mighty. The dog- 
matic and hortatory note have been prevail- 
ingly emphasized. Of preaching as passion 
there has been less than in the leaders of 
Chicago pulpits who were displaced by the 
visiting evangelists, except in Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, and she, unfortunately, was en- 
listed for only one or two services. ; 

But if the Chapman campaign has not 
made the matter of personal religion the 
question paramount in public interest, this 
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by no means signifies that the work is to be 
lightly esteemed. The Laymen’s Hvangel- 
istie Council turned to Dr. Chapman as the 
best man to lead a great co-operative cam- 
paign of special meetings and by mo other 
human agency, probably, could that have 
been attained which has been accomplished. 
He has not done what some of the older 
evangelists did in their day—perhaps this is 
now impossible—but he has done his own 
work and that a most importamt one in a 


time of transition. Aside from all that has © 


been accomplished by personal appeal in the 
central meetings, Dr. Chapman has begun a 
movement of far-reaching import in enlisting 
the: churches | by groups in a co- eperere 
effort covering the whole city. . 

The experience in one group on the north- 
west side is typical of all. “Before the 
meetings began,” said Rev. J. F. Anderson, 
“the pastors and churches were very 
friendly to each other, but this friendship 
has deepened into a fimer fellowship and a 
desire to co-operate in eyery possible way. 
Our community sees that we are not com- 
petitors but laborers together—with God. 
This means ‘much for the future work of the 
church.” If the present city-wide plan of 
co-operation can be made permanent, the 
legacy from this Chapman campaign will be 
of inestimable benefit to ‘Chicago. 

The plan original with Dr. Chapman 
seems exactly suited to carry the churches 
through a period of transition from occa- 
sional evangelistic efforts, under the leader- 
ship of a class of itinerant ministers, to nor- 

mal evangelism under pastoral direction. 

The action of the Hyde Park group of 
churches, in preferring to commit the work 
to the pastors without assistance from a 
professional evangelist, may be prophetic of 
a feature of simultaneous evangelism in a 
farther stage of natural development. 


THE PASTORAL PROBLEM 


‘The larger results of the six weeks’ cam- 
paign cannot now be estimated, for it is in- 
conceivable that the work should stop with 
the close of the special meetings. The pas- 
tors’ work will only fairly begin when the 
evangelists go. 

The ministers of the city, united through 
the Church Federation Coumeil, met on the 
Monday following the close of the campaign 
to counsel concerning the conservation of re- 
sults. The critical phase of the questions is 
the conservation of the ministers themselves. 
‘The initial move in the campaign, the reli- 
gious census, threw upon the ministers au 
exceedingly heavy burden of pastoral re‘ 
sponsibility. One pastor, for imstance, re- 
ceived, before the meetings began, 614 names 
of people resident in his parish and express- 
ing preference for his church, but not on 
the church rolls. More than 40,000 people 
living in Chicago and church members else- 
where reported themselves as without set- 
tled church connections in the city. This 
revelation of overlooking in the competitive 
method of church extension, not. yet out- 
grown, is astounding. 

The pastoral burden, ecedingly heavy 
when the meetings began, has been increased 
by the added care of the thousands of pledge 
signers. The very success of the movement 
is its point of peril. Wearied with the pro- 
tracted campaign, the pastoral force is un- 
equal.to the arduous task of following up 
the advantage by immediate touch with many 
individuals. The exacting demands of city 
pastorates necessitate the utmost economy 
of time and strength and compel an advance 
from what the Chapman ideal has brought 
nbout to a still larger realization of simul- 
taneous evangelism. 


A FORECAST FOR THE FUTURE 


The Laymen’s Evangelistic Council has 
nobly served the city in making possible the 
rutumn evangelistic campaigns of recent 
years. But, perhaps, it has done something 


‘came 
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even better in urging upon the pastors the 
evangelistic possibilities of the Lenten sea- 
son. The custom of setting aside the six 
weeks of Lent for special services has now 
become so general in the churches that it 
would seemingly not be difficult to make it 
well-nigh universal. .At this season co-opera- 
tion is possible with most of the other 600 
Chicago churches not in present alliance 
with the Laymen’s Council, thus securing a 
larger measure of “simultaneous thinking 
on one great theme.” ‘The fact that most of 
the additions to Chicago churches last year 
through special Lenten activities, 
rather than in connection with the Gipsy 
Smith meetings, indicates such use of the 
regular recurring season that arbitrarily 
fixed campaigns will be far less necessary 
than in the past. 


NOT IN DR, CHAPMAN’S PLAN 


The social aspects of Christianity it was 
not Dr. Chapman’s purpose to make promi- 
nent. In one of his earlier services he said, 
as reported by one of his co-workers: “We 
hear it said that we need an ethical revival. 
This is a mistake. Some say that the sinner 
needs a better environment, a better physical 
condition. What man needs is Jesus Christ.” 
But God disposed other than Dr. Chapman 
proposed. The garment workers’ strike in- 
jected the ethical issue into the midst of his 
campaign, and it became a burning question 
in all the Ministers’ Meetings near its close. 
Resolutions urging arbitration of differences 
were passed by several ministerial bodies, 
Nov. 21. 

The Union Ministers’ Meeting on Nov. 28 
spent the morning over the fruits of the 
Chapman campaign, but they could not for- 
get that other company, the 30,000 striking 
garment workers, lacking food, friends and 
defenseless as sheep without a shepherd. 
Accordingly the session adjourned in the 
afternoon to the First Methodist Church, 
where for two hours and a half the ministers 
of the federated Protestant churches of Chi- 
cago listened to the issues involved. 

The employers refused to send a personal 
representative; their contribution was only 
a brief note saying that there was nothing 
to arbitrate. Miss Katherine Comans, who 
spoke for the strikers, was received, at first, 
with some suspicion. “Are you not a labor 
union promoter?” asked one of the ministers, 
after she had spoken a few minutes. “I am 
a professor in economics in Wellesley Col- 
lege,” she replied. “It is my business to 
make investigations of social conditions.” 
She spoke quietly and with great reserve. 
But the facts and figures she reported from 
Boston, New York and. Philadelphia were a 
complete refutation of what the employers’ 
letter claimed, as well as statements which 
have appeared in the recent “‘write-ups” in 
the papers. She stated cold facts, and 
allowed the ministers to make application. / 

Two of the garment workers followed her 
who told their experiences. They were both 
pace-makers in piece work. Under the sys- 
tem employed they could earn by speeding ‘up 
to the limit in the busy season (five months) 


fourteen dollars a week. During the longer 


dull season they were compelled to sit idly 
in the shops for ten hours a day to get two 
or three hours’ work with a weekly wage of 
only three or four dollars. 

The testimony showed, beyond refutation, 
that the system made it almost impossible 
for the expert to earn a living the year round 
and inevitably crowded the average worker 
down into the slums. For the first time 
many of the ministers realized what the open 
shop and unlimited competition really mean. 
The outcome of the conference was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the several pres- 
idents of the ministerial denominational as- 
sociations to wait upon the employers and 
secure, if possible, their. consent to a com- 
mittee of arbitration. 

Others say that nothing alge sail put the 
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churches right with the millions of outsiders 
revealed by the religious census. Dr, Chap- 
man’s last sermon in the city was upon the 
text, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” If He 
has come again to Chicago in ways unfore- 
seen and unexpected, is not this ever the way 
of His coming?: Events have compelled the 
Chicago churches to* give new concern to 
what Dr. Gladden declares to be “the real 
business of the church” in the present social 
crisis. What real Christianity demands, 
doubtless, is that which the business world 
counts foolishness. The church’s conflict 
with paganism is not over. The issue is 
now on and Chicago is a new Armageddon. 


The Use of Commodity 


Continued from page 885 


of human life... Many of them are killed by 
contagious and infectious diseases, but the 
greater number of them are killed by bad 
food. In spite of the severe labor and the 
unwholesome conditions of life on the part 
of mothers, children live through the nurs- 
ing period to die soon after being weaned. 
Such tragedies are largely preventable, and 
if every woman who knows how to live were 
only willing to become the friend and sister 
of just one woman who does not know how 
to live, such tragedies would be largely elim- 
inated from human life, It might mean the 
giving up of one afternoon reception or some 
equally important function once a week, and 
to many women “this is a hard saying, and 
who can bear it?” 

The waste of commodity in vice is so ex- 
tensive and is so painful a burden upon the 
family that it falls at once under our theme. 
Appalling as this waste is, it is so obvious in 
its nature as to require no discussion, No 
man in making a budget ever provides for 
his vices, and this use of commodity falls 
outside the realm of wisdom and is always a 
sin and sometimes a crime. 


WHEN TAXES ARE BURDENSOME 


There is a social sacrifice of commodity 
called for by the state in the shape of taxes, 
and such burdens upon production when too 
large, or when unwisely used, always in- 
erease the area of poverty and deepen its 
miseries. The incidence of taxation always 
falls with the greatest severity upon those 
who are upon the borderland of self-support. 
It is possible for a municipality to have so 
much: pride and ambition as to withdraw too 
much labor from the ranks of the producers, 
and when this is done, bread is dearer and 
rents are higher. The rich often avoid their 
direct taxes, but the poor are crushed under 
thé'burden of indirect taxation. 

Et‘is one of the cheapest fallacies of eco- 
nomics to suppose that an increase of wages 
by reducing the number of laborers is any 
advantage, either to the community or to 
the laborers themselves. The real income of 
any social group is the total amount of pro- 
dtiction which is the result of its labor. As 
the extravagance ofa municipality, so the 
lust for power’ leading a nation to build war- 
ships and to maintain vast armies lowers 
the standard of living for the entire com- 
munity and increases the distress of the poor. 

The art of living practiced by the individ- 
ual secures the’ greatest comfort at the low- 
est cost by wise production and careful use 
of commodity. And it is also the business 
of the state to furnish the greatest protection 
for its citizens at the lowest cost in taxation 
and in military service. 


About a gallon and sevén-ninths of spirit- 
ous liquors was produced last year, accord- 
ing to official figures just published, and two- 
thirds of a barrel of malt and fermented 
liquor for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. How much of this did 
you drink? The tax on alcohol pays our 
pension bill and about $30,000,000 over. 
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Union? Seminary’s handsome new home, just dedicated 
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Union Seminary Dedicates New Home | 


Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City is a great institution, and it has just 
had a great celebration. It is great in its 
friends from its founders to those of this 


day; in its professors who have been in 
close association with the directors all 
through its career of three-quarters of a 


century, men deyoted to the truth and the 
right, and with the courage of their convic- 
tions; in its service to the world,’ through 
the men’ who have been trained there for 
Christian service in its equipment and its 
prospects for still greater efficient service 
on a larger scale than ever. The dedication 
of the new buildings has been a great cele- 
bration, great in itself and in its meaning. 

Union Seminary has proved itself greater 
than location, the mere spot of ground and 
the buildings occupied in its work. Seventy- 
five years ago men of vision and action met 
and planned a_ theological seminary that 
should be located at the great center of 
American life, free from sectarianism, and 
for the training of men for efficient, Christian 
service in the ministry and in other ways. 
In that effort they met various and serious 
difficulties, but they surmounted them. They 
had trials, but they mastered them. Today 
that which they so wisely and well founded 
and fostered in the love and service of 
Christ has become world-famous ;. and in its 
new location, across the street from Colum- 
bia University with which it is affiliated, 
and using its beautiful and § admirably 
adapted new buildings, it enters upon a new 
era of splendid work, with the God-speed of 
all who delight in human advancement and 
welfare. 

The dedication ©f the new buildings on 
Morningside Heights, which has continued 
from Sunday, Nov. 27, through last Tuesday, 
has been a great event in the Seminary’s 
career, in the great metropolis of America 
and in the cause of culture and advance- 
ment. For Union Seminary stands for the- 
ological study in no narrow sense, but in 
that widest and highest sense that makes 
theology the queen of all sciences, and the 
service rendered the supreme service of God 
and man. y 

The gathering of representatives of 122 
institutions of learning to participate in the 
services, some as speakers and all in the 
closest sympathy and fellowship, was in it- 


‘sage that must be prepared. 


By F. Stanley Van Eps 


self a great thing. When the alumni met 
and had their part in the ceremonies, a sense 
of accomplishment of noble purpose thrilled 
those who were present. 

When that long line of men and women, 
gathered from near and far, representing 
new and old institutions in America and in 
other lands, filed two by two along the’ cor- 
ridors and into the chapel, bursting into 
song at the door, joined by the great organ 
and by the waiting audience, all singing that 
noble favorite, Coronation, it was a scene 
for memory to cherish. Dr. ‘R. C. Ogden, 
president of the board of directors, gave the 
first address, largely to the faculty. Presi- 
dent Brown of the faculty responded.’ Dr. 
C./ H. Parkhurst ‘offered the prayer of dedi- 
eation, remarkable in spirit and in expres- 
sion. Dr. C. A: Briggs, for half a century 
identified with the: Seminary, first as stu- 
dent and then as professor, now senior mem- 
ber of the faculty, gave a characteristic ad- 
dress, the last on the program. 

The great fellowship terminated with the 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria and the ad- 
dresses that followed it. Five hundred and 
sixty guests sat down in the great room 
after the reception. Friends new and old 
mingled in the fellowship of the occasion, 
then came the end of feasting and of chat, 
and all composed themselves for the ad- 
dresses of men widely famous, a list whose 
length seemed formidable. President Taft 
had hoped to attend, but had been prevented 
by the Panama Canal visit and by the mes- 
He sent a let- 
ter regretting his inability to attend. Then 
all rose and drank to the health of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in water. The 
orchestra struck up The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, and all took up the song. The speakers 
were then introduced, Dr. Henry van Dyke 
alone being absent, sick with a cold, he 
wrote, and able only “‘to croak like a raven,” 
which he thought unfitted for the occasion. 

“What mean ye by these stones?” might 
be the question upon the lips of some. What 
significance is there in all these services? 


- What meaning is there to be found in these 


new buildings that have cost nearly two 
and a half million dollars? 

This is often called a commercial age, a 
material age, a scientific age; and some there 
are who say that faith is failing, that reli- 


A Remarkable. Occasion for a Great. Institution 


gion does not command people as in the past, 
that the Church has ceased to attract people: 
When Union Seminary was founded in 1837, 
thousands of dollars were sought; then tens 
of thousands; then hundreds of thousands ; 
now millions are given, and tens of millions, 
for religious education and for special edu- 
cation. We are told of the princely gift of 
Mr. D. Willis James who, gave the land for 
these buildings and successive gifts for the 


buildings themselves, amounting to $1,600,- 


000; and Mrs. James added the chapel as 
his: memorial, $800,000 more. -Here was a; 
business man, catching the spirit of, the: 
founders and following their Jine of service 
tothe cause of religion..and ‘the Chureh. 
Business men are not likely to» invest mil- 
lions in an enterprise already, proved a 
failure. f Pres 
President Schurman, in his address to. the 
students on Some Phases of Religious Prog- 
ress spoke of’ the shifting of emphasis from 
individualism to the improvement or amelio- 
ration of society. President Butler, in his 
speech, remarkable for point and for brevity, 
said that Union has come to its new home 
to mobilize its forces, to bring them into 
sympathetic co-operation, that the struggle 
may be more effectually carried on. Bishop 
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 Siw-and-twenty years ago the friends 
of Union Seminary met upon another 
hilltop to dedicate a new home. How 
little they anticipated what the neat 
quarter of a century would bring forth. 
“The present location,’ said Dr. Hitch- 
cock, ~ his memorable dedicatory ad-. 
dress, “is apparently for many decades, 
if not for all time. This commanding 
site, so near the center of the island, is 
in little danger of losing its advantages. 
Right behind us is the great Central 
Park, close around us are hospitals, 
schools and galleries of art, trophies and 
adornments of an advancing civilization, 
but this institution of sacred learning 
which we dedicate today, interpreter of 
God’s word, herald of God’s grace, out- 
ranks them all.” 

Only yesterday I stood on the old site, 
now @ heap of ruins, and as I recalled 
the words which I have just quoted in 
your hearing, these other words, spoken 
by -an older member of the Seminary 
many years before, rose unbidden to my 
lips: “Nothing; my brethren, is great in 
this world but the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing but that to a spiritual 
eye has the air of permanency.” 

Nothing in this world is great but the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ, nothing else is 
permanent. Brick and mortar may de- 
cay, stones may crumble into dust, one 
generation of workers after another may 
pass away, the Kingdom of Jesus @hrist 
endures forever. This is the ground of 
our confidence as we look forward to the 
new and splendid future that we face. 
These noble buildings, massive as they 
are, are to us but the symbol of a reality 
far more enduring, even the Kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, God 
manifest in man, the same yesterday, 


today and forever.—F rom the Historical 
Address by Prof. William Adams Brown, 
D. D. ; 


Greer said: ‘Union Seminary is a great 
theological university, not simply another 
theological school. It is to train for the 
church at large, the church universal, the 
church catholic, of any and of every name, 
a learned and competent ministry. It is not 
warped, biassed, prejudiced.” 

Many other distinguished ministers and 
educators were heard with pleasure and 
profit, President McClure of McCotmick 
Seminary, President Faunce of Brown, Pro- 
fessor Moore of Harvard, Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. It has been a remarkable 
occasion. 

New York City. 


The Open Door 
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ple that have lost their place in the world or 
perhaps. never had one; and the young 
women with the same desire for joy and 
beauty and friendship /and freedom that you 
have’’— 

The Young Woman lifted the hand she 
held and left a kiss upon it, and now there 
was no doubt about the smile as she said: 

“Thank you, dear Friend. You don’t seem 
to haye opened my doors any wider, but I 
see there was no need. It makes life lumi- 
nous to remember that the door is not to shut 


«l 


me in, but to let me out, and that my Father 


in heaven thinks about me as his daughter— 
that he must think ‘about me in that way. 
IT am going down to. the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association to take tea with the 
girls and begin to. get ‘acquainted with them. 
I believe they may do me good, and just 
now my open door leads that way.” 


It is much easier to be critical than to. be 
correct.— Disraeli. 
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Massachusetts Co-operation 


Protestants and Catholics Seek Common Ground 


No listener to the discussions at the pub- 
lic sessions of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches in Hast Boston, Nov. 28, could 
fail to realize that the vital questions con- 
fronting all denominations today were being 
It was a refreshing con- 
trast to the dull rehearsal of smooth things 
which characterize most ecclesiastical gath- 
Live nerves were bared by skillful 
fingers; and the whole atmosphere was in- 
tense. < 

Mr. Ralph W. Brown, president of the 
Lynn Inter-Church Union began it by his 
simple description of the things done—and 
planned by this real city federation, officially 
representing thirty-five churches. The sig- 
nificant fact appeared that of the forty-two 
members on its long list of committees, only 
seven are clergymen! ‘They change too 
often to give the permanence we _ seek.” 
What has so roused and united the laymen 
of Lynn? Evidently it is the conception 
expressed in a phrase repeatedly applied to 
committees and plans—‘“city-wide.” 


Rev. G. L. Paine, vice-president of the 
newly organized Boston Federation, de- 
scribed how, on that very morning, a com- 


mittee interviewed Archbishop O’Connell to 
ascertain the possibility of securing some 
form of organization or co-operation with 
the Roman Catholic Church; and reported 
that the Archbishop had promised to con- 
sider and make some proposition of the 
kind. The tremendous significance of this 
announcement, not only for Boston, but 
throughout the arch-diocese is apparent. It 
is understood that Dr. Alexander Mann, in 
consenting to serve on the executive commit- 
tee, suggested that this possibility of a 
larger fellowship be opened. The feeling of 
the majority was probably voiced by the in- 
quiry from the floor whether it would not 
help rather than hinder this relation to the 
Roman Church, if Protestants themselves 
were first federated on the present plan. 

But it was in the discussion of Albert J. 
Kennedy’s analysis of conditions in Hast 
Boston that concrete problems were handled 
without gloves. The local pastors openly 
declared that there is no hope of progress 
without “consolidations somewhere and co- 
operation everywhere,” and that the two 
Methodist churches and the Maverick Con- 
gregational and the Presbyterian ought to 
unite. The discussion was closed by the 
reminder that the Massachusetts Federation 
in its policy of “keeping the facts before the 
people,”’- is promoting just such co-operation 
as in Lynn, and just such readjustments 
as were suggested for Hast Boston, all over 
the state. i 

The larger audience of the evening list- 


ened to two thrilling addresses. Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, D.D., of the Brookline Baptist 
Church, just re-elected president of the 


Council equally marked an advance. 


Federation for the third term, said that 
whatever the Roman soldiers dared not do, 
denominationalism has done—rent the seam- 
less robe, divided Christ! Dr. James L. 
Barton of the American Board followed 
with a lueid analysis of the World Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh, showing that 
in spirit and method it sought and accom- 
plished on a world-field “what you are doing 
in Massachusetts.” 

The preceding of the 
That 
to discuss the adjustment of the score and 
more of cases of duplication locally raised 
as the result of the Federation’s policy of 
agitation, was made very definite by the 
“Somerset case,” reported only the preced- 
ing week. The Baptist pastor had resigned. 
A leading Baptist layman at once wrote a 
communication to the Fall River News sug- 
gesting a union with the Congregational 
church under the broad personality of its 
pastor, Dr. J. G. Merrill, the Methodist 
church to be included if possible. The Coun- 
cil, after animated discussion, voted to rec- 
ommend a ‘federated church,” each of the 
three retaining identity and denominational 
connection, but uniting as one congregation. 
The disadvantages of an undenominational 
union church were the grounds of this de- 
cision. 

The Council then unanimously adopted all 
three of Secretary Root’s recommendations ; 
viz., to continue the present policy of rely- 
ing upon the logic of the facts; to bring the 
situation directly to the notice of all churches 
concerned, by printed statement of reasons 
and methods of consolidation, and to author- 
ize the executive committee to. push selected 
cases. This bold attack upon cases of dup- 
lication of long standing, is perhaps, a new 
departure in Federation. 

The Council in the morning faced the 
financial embarassment, a deficit of $1,000— 
partially pledged—and the need of. immed- 
iately increasing expenditure, for a Boston 
office and clerical assistance in order to 
seize the opportunities opening on every side, 
e.g. aS in Pres. K. L. Butterfield’s proposal 
for ‘fa country church department.” Only 
$1,000 can be expected from denominational 
appropriations, of which the Congregational 
Conference gives $300 and the Baptist. $175. 
Two or three times) as much are required 
to federate on the lines now developed, the 
churehes of a state of 3,000,000 population. 
It must get this support or stop; and how 
can it stop on the eve of such success? 

One criticism must be made. With such 
problems to solve, ought there not to: have 
been more than three present out of an 
officially appointed Congregational delega- 
tion of twelve and more than three Meth- 
odists out of thirteen? In all, eleven de- 
nominations were represented. Hi eR 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Dr. George A. Cordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, has been prevailed upon by 
his people to take an extended leave of ab- 
sence. This is his sabbatical year, the sey- 
enth since his year abroad. He is nervously 
fatigued after the strenuous professional and 
literary work of the last four or five years, 
and his physicians, while they pronounce 
him physically sound,-advise rest. Dr. Gor- 
don will sail in January for the Mediterra- 
nean and plans to extend his trip up the 
Nile.’ He preached last Sunday at the Cen- 
tral Church, but will not be in his own pul- 
pit again this ‘year. 

Beginning in January the pulpit of the 
Old South Church will be occupied by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, D. D., who is just giving 
up his remarkably successful pastorate in 
Oakland, Cal. Dr. Brown is well known in 
this vicinity, having taken his theological 
course at Boston University, and served as 
pastor of Winthrop Church, Charlestown, 
for a number of years. His fifteen years in 
Oakland include the strenuous days follow- 
ing the’ San Francisco earthquake, when 
First Church, Oakland, was hospital, asylum, 
relief headquarters ‘and distributing point for 
supplies and money. Dr. Brown was also 
active in the struggle to rescue San Fran- 
cisco from political spoilers and is as well 
hated by grafters and swindlers as he is loved 
by honest men. He is not ill, but the strain 
has told upon jim and a change became ad- 
visable. His.church releases him with much 
regret. The pastoral work of the Old South 
will be in the efficient hands of the asso- 
ciate minister, Dr. Allen HE. Cross. 

* * 
* : 

Next week, on Dec. 13, the Commission of 
Nineteen, appointed at. the last National 
Council, which will discuss matters of ‘vital 
moment to every Congregational church in 
the .country,: gathers in Oak Park, IIl., for 
its first session. The preliminary draft of 
a new constitution has already. been pre- 
pared by. the sub-committee in charge and 
during the. past few weeks opinions and ad- 
vice have .been solicited from various repre- 
sentative laymen.and ministers. As the ma- 
terial is not yet in shape for publication, it 
is not possible to discuss the:new provisions 
further. Among. the items of discussion will 
be the proposed enlargement of the secfe- 
taryship,.the relation of. the societies to-.the 
ehurches and also the place of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. Our Chicago correspond- 
ent will provide us with a full account of 
the Commission’s important sessions. 

* * 
* 


Congratulations are in order upon the 
union, practically effected, of First and 
Union Park Churches, Chicago. What the 
advisory committee of Chicago Association 
has done in helping to bring about a con- 
summation, at first as difficult as it was de- 
sirable, alone justifies its creation. First 
Church held its last separate service Dec. 4, 
with Dr. W. E. Barton as preacher. The 
united churches expect to come together, with 
Union Park’s building as a common home, 


the following Sunday. 
* * 


F Rit mk 

Robert College, Constantinople, and 
American College for Girls at Scutari have 
just received a visit from Dr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Lyman of Brooklyn. They will go on to 
Beirut and visit Palestine and Egypt before 
“returning to this country. In a personal 
letter just received Dr. Lyman speaks very 
warmly of his recently elected co-pastor, 
Rev. C. R. Raymond. He says Mr. Ray- 
mond, who will have the “full, sole and en- 
tire administrative responsibility, is a fine 
man—able, earnest and a good orator—and 
is much esteemed by all our ministers. I 
am very much relieved and rejoiced.” 
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Education 


Oberlin College will increase tuition fees 
of students, the new rates to begin next 
September. ‘They will not then be high, as 
compared with those of other colleges of the 
same rank. In the college the term bills 
will amount to $100 per year and in the 
academy to $75. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, for several years 
editor of the Boston T'ranscript, and now of 
the Herald is to give the Bromley lectures 
on journalism at Yale University this year. 
Besides being. a successful journalist and 
held in high esteem in Boston, Mr. O’Brien 
has a fund -of experience and a sense of 
humor whieh insure the popularity of his 
course with Yale students. 


The Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity, a Methodist training school for min- 
isters, has sent some of its choicest men into 
Congregational pastorates. It flourishes 
this year as usual, with an enrollment of 178 
students, of whom 186 hold University de- 
grees. This number is not far behind the 
total 'membership of our three Congrega- 
tional ‘seminaries, with that of Yale Divin- 
ity School added. 


The college year opens with every good 
augury for the International Institute at 
Madrid. Miss Susan D. Huntington, the 
new director, taught for two years under 
Mrs. Gulick when the school was located at 
San Sebastian, and gained fuller experience 
of a Spanish-speaking constituency during 
her six years’ service as dean of women in 
the Normal Department of the University of 
Porto Rico. The Alice Gordon Gulick 
Memorial Hall is now ready for occupation 
and Miss Huntington has secured for the 
faculty American college graduates, several 
of whom have acquired familiarity with the 


Spanish language and character in the 
schools of Porto Rico. Opportunities for 
liberal and Christian education such as are 
offered by the International Institute at 
Madrid and the Collegio maintained by the 
Woman’s Board at Barcelona will be wel- 
comed by the best elements in the Peninsula. 


Lake Erie College, situated in Painesville, 
O., in the “Western Reserve,” is one of the 
older daughters of Mt. Holyoke and has 
always fostered a similar ideal of culture 
and womanhood. President, Woolley of the 
older college, speaking at the Founders’ Day 
exercises at Lake Hrie, Nov. 15, pointed out 
the fact that three types of education are 
offered young women today, in the co-educa- 
tional institution, the affiliated college and 
the separate college for women only. These 
three types are represented in the vicinity 
of Boston by Boston University, Radcliffe 
and Wellesley Colleges. Ohio is now grow- 
ing apace in influence and population, and 
in this Western Reserve section are to be 
found these three types of educational insti- 
tutions also: Oberlin, the co-educational, 
Western Reserve, the affiliated, and Lake 
rie, the college for women only. The 
Middle West needs especially more of the 
latter kind, for Hastern colleges are turning 
away applicants by the hundred because of 
lack of room. Under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Small, Lake Erie presents an aca- 
demic atmosphere not inferior to that of the 
Eastern institutions. Moreover, it has ad- 
vantages in smaller numbers and more home- - 
like surroundings. Hon. James R. Garfield, 
the. newly chosen president of the trustees, 
announced that all but $80,000 of the ocx- 
pected $200,000 endowment fund has been 
raised, and the trustees are endeavoring to 
secure the entire amount by Jan. 1. 


Pelouhet’s "onieth’ Quarterlies 


QFor over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
‘unexcelled, and have*won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 


periodicals. 


‘@Our corps of editors, comprising REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, and MRS. ANNA L. 
BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 


antee their worth. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


@ The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 


the most helpful and concise form. 


Home Department Quarterly 


Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of 


the immediate Sunday-school. 


It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 


tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 
Superintendents age inviled to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office, 


328 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


120 Boylston Street, Poston. 
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Gift Books 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 
Readings for every day in the year. 
W. Tileson. 


$1.50 to 


The Parables. Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. Decorations by 
Arthur Jacobson Handsome binding. 8vo. 75c 


Reduced from $2.50 to 

David, Warrior, Poet, King. Edited by Rev. W. 
S. Richardson. Illustrations and page decorations by 
Arthur E. Becher. Handsomely bound in 75 
whiteand gold. 12mo. Reduced from $2.50 to Cc 


The Joyous Miracle. 4 Legend of the Christ. 
By Frank Norris. Frontispiece, attractively 20 
bound. 12mo. Reduced from 50 cents net to Cc 


Daniel and His Prophecies. © Considered 
in relation to Modern Criticism. By Rev. Chas. H. 
H. Wright, D.D., Public Examiner in Semetic Lan- 
guages in the Honours School, University of 50 

Oxford. 8vo. Reduced from $2.50 net to.... Cc 


Paul Revere’s Ride. py H.W. Longfellow. 
Together with Revere’s own account. Illustrated by 
Adrian J. Torrio and Frederick J. Alford. Bound 
in half boards. 16mo, Reduced from 35 

$1.00... cece BO hv ccaes os c 


The Natural History of Selborne ana 
Observations on Nature. By Gilbert White, with the 
text and new letters of the Buckland edition. Intro- 
, duction by John Burroughs..°45 illustrations by Clif- 
ton Johnson. On fine plate paper, handsome dies 
in gold andicolors., 8vo. Reduced from $1 00 
| P2.00imet tO. ee cne ceee ees ~ ae: RBA ° 


i: a 


Standard 
Sets 
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DeWOLFE @ FISKE CO. 


Christmas Books 


A Few More of Our Special Offers. 


The Artist’s Library. 


Binyon. 


Edited by Lawrence 
Each volume contains a sketch of the artist’s 


net to 


Altdorfer. J. Sturge Moore 
Constable, C. J. Holmes 
Van Dyck. Lionel Cust, 2 vol. 
Goya. W. Rothenstein 


Elizabethan Songs in Honour of Love and 
Beautie. Collected and Illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett. With introduction by Andrew Lang. 50 

12mo. Reduced from $1.25 to Cc 


Victorian Songs. Lyrics of the Affections and 


Nature, Collected and. illustrated by Edmund H, 
Garrett. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 50 
12mo. Reduced from $1.25 to .,.......+00! Cc 


Life of Frederic William Farrar, some- 
time Dean of Canterbury. By his son, Reginald A. 
Farrar. Portrait and illustrations. 8vo. 
duced from $2:00) met tol. 5 520 ces ese cicesse 


A History of British Water Colour 


Painting. With a Biographical list of Water Col- 
our Painters. By H. M. Cundall, F.S. A. 58 beauti- 
ful colored plates reproducing the work of some of the 
most famous artists. Large type, English print. 
Complete index. 8vo. Reduced from $2 75 
6 OAT ss 400) UNAS SOOOCOOOL SOO DOLIOL OG ° 


Walton’s Complete Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton, with introduction by James Russell 
Lowell. Photogravure frontispieces and title pages 
and 74 wood cuts in the text. 2 vols. 12mo, 75¢c 
Reduced from $2.00 to ......esesccsecsssees 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


DON’T FORGET THE 


OLD ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE 


20 Franklin Street, Boston 


Our Counters are Full of Them 


At Tunnel Entrance 
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| Children’s Books 


The Life of Christ. 4 Continuous Narrative 
in the Words of the Authorized Version of the four 
Gospels. With introduction and notes. By Joseph 
John Scott, M.A.,Canonof Manchester. 8vo. 50 

Reduced from $2.00 net to...........2.ee0ee- c 


Col. CrocKett’s Co-operative Christmas 
By Rupert Hughes. An extravagantly humorous ac- 
count of how Col. Crockett of Waco, Texas, hired 
Madison Square Garden.and gave a most remarkable 
Christmas entertainment. 6 full-page pictures printed 
in color and illustrated page borders. 12mo. Bound 
in green buckram, holly cover design. Re- 35c 
ducedirom pl (00 tome emesis secs se niiciseleon te 


Sun Dials and Roses of Yesterday. sy 
Alice Morse Earle. Large paper edition limited to 100 
copies. 20 beautiful photogravure plates and over 200 
other illustrations, printed on specially made deckle 
edge paper, half vellum binding, silk cloth sides, gold 
dies, gilt top. 
$20.00 net to 


St. Andrews. By Andrew Lang, with 32 illns- 
trations by T. Hodge. Handsomely printed $1 50 
on fine paper. 8vo. Reduced from $5,00 to ° 


By the Way about Music and Musicians. 
A collection of short essays on Music and Art'in gen- 
eral, taken from the program-books of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. By William Foster -Ap- 35 

thorp. 2 vols. 18mo. Reduced from $1.00 to Cc 
The House Dignified. Its Design, its Arrange- 
ment and its Decoration. By Lillie Hamilton French, 
author of “Homes and their Decoration.” Beautifully 
printed on an‘ique finish paper, wide margins. 75 finest 


half-tone plates. Handsomely bound. 
Large 8vo. Reduced from $5.00 net to.. $2. 00 


Bibles 


Booklets 


The Passing of a Great Educator 


President Buckham’s Forty Years in Vermont 


By Henry J. Kilbourn 


On Friday afternoon, Dec. 2, within sigh 


‘of Lake Champlain, almost in the shadow 


of Ethan Allen’s monument, in the old 
“Green Mount Cemetery” at Burlington, 
Vt., a concourse of the entire student body, 
with alumni and citizens stood with bowed 


heads at the grave of Pres. Matthew Henry 


Buckham, and the visible presence which 
lacking a few days of. forty years had cre- 
ated the atmosphere and ideals of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont—was not. It will re- 
quire a distinct readjustment of the mind 
for the hundreds whose lives he molded to 
think of the institution without the man, as 
he poured the whole volume of a virile life 
into “the interests of the University.” 
Born in Leicestershire, England, in 1832, 
he came to Vermont with his parents in 
early boyhood and showed unusual mentality, 
graduating from the University of Vermont, 
at the head of his class, at the age of nine- 
teen. After two years of study in Ger- 
many, he returned to the chair of Greek in 
his alma mater. THlected president in 1871, 
upon the departure of President Angell to 
Ann Arbor, he has wrought so well as to 
see the faculty grow in number from four- 


‘teen to eighty and the physical plant from 


six buildings to twenty-five, with a present 
valuation of about $2,000,000. 

The success of his life, however, lies in 
that the quest of the material never seems 
to have exhausted his enthusiasm for the in- 
tellectual, the artistic and above all the spir- 
While we saw some college presi- 
dents break down under the strain of money- 
chasing, we only saw him grow richer and 


deeper in his utterances from decade to 
decade. Any who care to read one of his 
latest addresses, The Love of Difficulty, will 
understand why a large body of the alumni 


PRES. MATTHEW H. BUCKHAM 
Forty. Years in the University of Vermont 


President Eliot’s Tribute 


“Dr, Buckham was a man of great cul- 
tivation. He was very much respected in 
the Association of Colleges in New Eng- 


land, of which he was the senior mem- 
ber after I retired. The fruit of his life 
is in the University of Vermont and its 
graduates.” 


still sat at his feet. He was continuously 
in unhurried pursuit of ‘“‘the good, the beau- 
tiful, the true,” which have flamed in his 
Greek inscription from the chapel windows 
all these years. 

It may be that this was the very reason 
that his friendship was so cherished by such 
forceful men of affairs as United States 
Senator Justin S. Morrill, the late John H. 
Converse of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Pres. Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York 
Life Insurance Company and Frederick 
Billings of the Union Pacific. 

In the midst of his busy hours, Governor- 
elect Foss of Massachusetts (U. of Vt. ’82) 
takes time to say: ’ 

“In the death of President Buckham the 
educational world suffers a loss which is 
rendered of more than ordinary severity by 
the sturdy worth of the man and his long 
period of service. We need such men, men 
who grow old in service, adding to the 
strength of their youth the wisdom of years, 
and giving to their work for men the best 
there is in them. We need such men, deep 
as modern scholarship itself, broad as their 
own outlook upon the world’s affairs.’ 

Though the best days of the University 
are, by all righteous logic, still to come, yet 
even to those most ambitious for her future 
the thoughts of the president’s passing “are 
long, long thoughts.” Perhaps it would not 
be too much, as they gaze from the quad- 
razgle upon the majestic panorama of the 
Green Mountains, to muse in the words of 
Tennyson’s immortal idyl: 


“Then, from beyond the dawn there came, 
- but faint, 

As from beyond the circle of the world, 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds as if some fair city were one voice 

Around a king returning from his wars.” 
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Meeting the Community 
Problem 


An unusual and valuable work recently 
set under way in connection with Pilgrim 
Church, Providence, R. I.,. will very likely be 
an incentive to The Congregationalist’s read- 
ers. The primary object of the movement 
was to help the salvation of a fine old Amer- 


Exterior of the Church Home 


ican residential district from commercial and 
moral deterioration and to meet the needs of 
this region, pressed on one side by an Italian 
population at least 15,000 strong, on the 
other by a rapidly increasing French com- 
munity, threatened on the third quarter by 
two other alien races. The enterprise is only 
two blocks removed from a large open com- 
mon called, the ‘Dexter Training Ground.” 
The Advent Christian Church, which still 
owns: the building; has twice refused the 
sale of it on terms better than their own, 
and, although heavily in debt for their new 
building, has adopted as a policy not to sell 
which is inimieal to the best interests of the 
community at large. 

Last May the pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Rev. John A. MacColl, induced one of his 
business men.to lease the property for a year 
or two for the purpose of a gymnasium and 
church home. The Society of Pilgrim Church 
is conservative, and on financial grounds did 
not feel justified in taking hold of the propo- 
sition. Three-quarters of the congregation 
being absent during the summer séason made 
this course seem all the more imperative for 
the time. The pastor, however, went forward 


alone with the task of equipping the building’ 


Some of the gymnastic apparatus 
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‘already leased, that it might be ready in the 


fall. His success has been really phenom- 
enal. More than once circumstances have 
combined to suggest that “It chanced—Hter- 
nal God did that chance guide.” 

The police commissioners and the captain 
of the police station in that neighborhood 
turned over to the Church Home the gym- 
nastic apparatus in their building, in consid- 
eration of its use by the police of that dis- 
trict during certain hours. A piano was 
given by the father of a boy who had re- 
cently died; a sash and door concern fur- 
nished twenty-four tables seating 192 peo- 
ple, valued at over $200; another lumber 
company donated $200 worth of timber and 
one of their salesmen, with another in the 
church devoted themselves to the construc- 
tion of a stage that swings upward on pow- 
erful strap hinges and forms an ideal hand 
ball board on the other side. Thus the floor 
space of the room is left free for a banquet- 
ing hall or gymnasium as the case may be. 

The building is finely equipped with gas 
and electricity. Screens for lights and win- 
dows were furnished by another firm. The 
building has been painted within and with- 
out, the material being furnished and most 
of the work done free. A large concern put 
in all the plumbing at manufacturer’s prices. 
Two shower baths with cement foundations 
have been furnished. The foundations for 
four other baths have already been laid by 
the pastor. 

Hygiene has been carefully studied. The 
aim has been to make the place so attrac- 
tive as to need no advertising. As the mem- 
bers of Pilgrim Church have returned from 
their summer outings and have seen the 
tangible results of the pastor’s faith and 
works, there is no longer a question of the 
attitude of the church toward the movement, 
but only the problem of the most. effective 
handling of the home for meeting the serious 
problems of the community. A suggested 
name for.the new work is the MacColl 
Memorial Church Home, in memory of the 
parents of the founder. 

Fall River, Mass. 5 +@. Fs 8. 


A story is told of an ardent Sunday school 
teacher who asked ‘her class the meaning of 
a rather difficult passage of Scripture. None 
of them could answer. One of them ven- 
tured to ask her to explain it. ‘Why, don’t 
you know?” she replied. “It’s as simple as 
anything in the world. It just means that 
you must be good and love the Lord—be 
good and love the Lord.” What a preacher 
that young woman yould make, no matter 
what her choice of text! 
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Overwhelming 
Majority 


FOR THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 


Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


adopted a resolution in favor of 
the permissive use of the Revised 
Version. The 


American Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is the standard text book used in 
41 universities, 44 theological semi- 
naries, 68 colleges, the International Sun- 
day School Publications of all the great 
denominations, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

We have the most complete line of Bibles 
in existence, Text, Reference, Concord- 
ance, Scholars’, Teachers’: and Pulpit 
Editions, and Testaments, and Psalms, in 
all sizes of type, all styles of binding, and 
can supply a Bible or Testament to suit 
any one, young or old. 

For Sale by all leading Booksellers, Prices from 35 cents 
up. Send for booklet and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
383K FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 


*¢ They are known From Greenland’s Icy } 
Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.’’— 7re 
Bookshelf. 


8 New Editions. 


OXFORD 
Biack Face 
Type Bibles 
Pearl 32mo. 

i A wonderful type in 

i asmall book. 

Hi] Nonpareil 24mo, 

A gem of printing. 
Minion 16mo, 

Model hand Bible. 
Brevier l6mo. ‘| 

Large type in small jij 

compass. 


~** To say that Hil 
a Bible is an’ 
Oxford is suf= 
ficient. Yet 
the Oxford 
keeps on im-= 
proving. The 
| New Editions 
will prove’ a 
delightful 
surprise,.’’— 
Christian Nation. 


ENTIRELY NEW! 
Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles from 55 


cents upwards. 


‘Of all the pictorial Bibles I have seen for 
children, and for giving to the children on 
Children’s Day, this easily stands first.’’— 
Intermediate Sunday-School Quarterly. 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Charch Sunday-School Chapel 

Edition Edition Edition 

Pub. 1905 Pub 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906. 


These books have stood securely in the 
FRONT RANK Of CHURCH MUSIC COMPI- 
LATIONS: ever since their publication. 


Used and Likedin — 
Nineteen Hundred Churches 


The Century Oo, 
Union Sq., New York City, 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in’ this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Ohio Pushes Civic Reform 


BY J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


If Ohio has become the mother of Presi- 
dents, it has also become the battle ground 
on which many reform issues of the nation 
are now being fought. For some time the 
conviction among the leaders of various de- 
nominations has been that the time had come 
for concerted and federated effort. With this 
in mind the Ministerial Union of Canton, O., 
took the initiative and made a call for a 
state civic Congress, to be held in that city 
Noy. 27-29. Ministerial associations, men’s 
_Brotherhoods, W. C. T. U.. organizations, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s and Law and Order 
Leagues were asked to send representatives. 
The summons brought together a fine group 
of people. They were the men and women 
in the state who had been doing things— 
men and women who had carried the burdens 
of social and civic reform. 

The Congress met in the First Methodist 
Church of which lamented President McKin- 
ley was a member, His picture was on the 
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the second round of county 
which will be pending during 
twelve months. 

We must prevent the liquor interests gain- 
ing control of the coming constitutional con- 
vention. : 

Our slogan is “No backward temperance 
steps in the state of Ohio.” 

That there is a field for the work of the 
American Civic Reform Union, there is little 
room for doubt. <A corps of experts will be 
put in the field within a few months and it 
is hoped to federate the men’s organizations 
of all the churches and other civie and social 
agencies reaching from the state out into 
the nation until a solid front can be pre- 
sented in behalf of social purity and justice. 

Medina, O. 


option elections 
the next 


The Baptist missionary, Dr. John HE. 
Clough, who was known far and wide as the 
“Apostle to the Telegus,’’ died in Rochester, 
N. Y., Nov. 24, after a long illness, at the 
age of sixty-four. His best-known achieve- 
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ment on the mission fiele took place during 
the Indian famine of 1877. Utilizing his 
cavly training as an engineer he secured a 
government contract for a section of a 
canal. Then through his pastors and native 
Christians he advertised the work and fed 
thousands of men, women and children. 
Quantities of conversions to the Christianity 
thus displayed followed. But the mission- 
ary feared that it was a conversion to the 
loaves and fishes and would not grant bap- 
tism to the people. After some years of 
probation, however, he yielded and in one 
day more than 2,000 were baptized, while 
10,000. others followed within a year. For 
the past ten years Dr. Clough has been crip- 
pled as the result of an accident. He re- 
turned to this country last spring. Dr. 
WwW. B. South India, said of Dr. 
Clough: “He was the human instrument in 
making Christianity a recognized. acknowl- 
edged and influential movement and a large 
and permanent factor in all that portion of 
the Telugu country.” 


Boggs. of 


first page of the program and many refer- 
ences were made to his noble, Christian char- 
acter and his personal interest in the welfare 
of Ohio. The meetings were largely attended 
—more men being in evidence than women. 

At the close of the address of Rev. J. EH. 
Kirbye, our Congregational pastor in Medina, 
on The Men of the Church and Civic Re- 
form, a motion was made that the Congress 
appoint a committee of three to report a 
plan of organization for a federated effort. 
The committee reported these resolutions the 
next morning: 

“Reform is the great watchword of the 
hour. Unrebuked evil, gigantic in its organ- 
ization and destructive im all its tendencies, 
faces us as a people in the state and nation. 
The time has come in the Providence of God 
when the churches and all good citizens 
should join hands for the overthrow of vice 
and the establishment of righteousness. We 
therefore recommend the organization and 
incorporation of the American Civic Reform 
Union to be national as well as statewide in 
its activities. The objects shall be: | 

“1. To initiate and further such reforms 
as are not cared for by other organizations. 

“2. To co-operate with all other organ- 
izations for the furtherance of reforms now 
cared for by them. 

“3. To act as a clearing house for reform 
_ in general. 

“We recommend the creation of a repre- 
sentative commission to perfect these plans 
and purposes, said commission to consist of 
nine men and two women.” 

The Congress selected the following com- 
mission: Rey. J. Edward Kirbye, Medina, 
chairman; Rey. ©. L. Smith, D. D., Canton; 
“Mr. J. N. Gamble, Cincinnati; Hon. J. A. 
Rice, Canton; Rey. W. W. Bustard, D. D., 
Cleveland; Mr. J. H. Miller, Newark; Judge 
H. B. Swartz, Wooster; Rev. F. N. McMil- 
lin, D.D., Dayton; Miss Frances Ensign, 
Madison; Mrs. Sarah K. Meredith, Canton; 
Mr. ®. R. Root, Medina. This commission 
is to meet in Columbus in January and do 
the work committed to it. The Congress 
voted another call not later than November, 
1911. 

After discussing the most urgent civic and 
social questions before us, it made a call to 
all the people of Ohio to rally to the support 
of the Anti-Saloon League, facing one of its 
greatest contests in Ohio. At the recent 
election an affirmative vote was taken for a 
constitutional convention. The liberal and 
liquor interests have already announced their 


determination to capture this convention and re 
legalize the traffic through a license clause in “an 


By Rev. F.N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R.Wells, A.M. 
On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1911 


No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous 
yearly sales for over thirty-five years as Peloubet’s Notes 
and upon no other book is lavished every year such 
expenditures, in order that every issue may excel its pred- 
ecessor. In every detail that the most critical scholars 
could suggest, or its publishers’ experience indicate, the 
book has been improved, and it is sent out, knowing that 
its exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, 

will give it a welcome from every teacher and scholar 
ee desires to know the inmost riches of the scriptural 
lesson. 
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Cloth. Price, $1.25 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY - 


For sale by all booksellers 


Boston and Chicago 
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If You Want the 
Children’s Eyes to Sparkle 


{| Put Sr. Nicworas in their Christ- 
mas Stockings. 

{| There are more treasures in Sr. 
Nicnotas for any child from three 
to sixteen thanin Aladdin’s Lamp. 

{| It is the one ideal present for 
children. 


{I"There is no other magazine like it. 


§{ Thousands of mothers and fathers 
say it is the best influence that 
ever came into the lives of their 
boys and girls. 


4 In its pages lie hours and hours of 
happiness for children. 


Make Your Christmas Present to the 
Boy or Girl You Love 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For Boys and Giris 
OF ALL AGES FROM THREE TO SIXTEEN 
Girt CARD WILL BE SENT IF REQUESTED. AT ALL Book SToREs AND NEWS STANDs. 


the Constitution. The position of the tem- 
perance people of Ohio was stated in three 
principles :. 

We must rally all our cers and prevent 
any modification of temperance laws. 

_ We call upon all the people to rally for 


$3.00 A YEAR, 25CTS. A COPY 


Send for special introductory Christmas offers to 
DEPARTMENT Z. THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


apvance sate | / 
DREW SPRING STYLES 


Copyright, 1910. 
National Cloak & 
Suit Company. 


These Two 
Spring Style Books 


Are Yours Free 


Spring Styles gee Freauly changed —are radically new 
and most delightful. Never has style news been so 
interesting, fashions so pleasing, and never have such 
fascinating Style Books been published as these two 
reserved for You. 


One Book is now ready—the “‘Natronat's Advance Sale 
of New Spring Styles.'’ This Book we want to send you Free 
by return mail. The Second Book will be the wonder of the 
Fashion World—the great ‘‘Narionat’’ Style Book—also 
yours Free, will be sent you about January 27th. 


We very much want you to have these Books. So 
now, before even you read of the wonderful waist bar- 
gain below, send us your request for these Style Books. 
Both will be sent you Free. 


A $2.00 All-Over $4 .00 
Embroidery Waist 


Of Fine Quality , Yves 


epaid by Us 


This is a ‘“*NATIONAL” opportunity—an offer of a 
$2 00 waist for $1.00. And we mean exactly that—with- 
out one penny’s exaggeration. 


No. C609 —- This beautiful, new design is made up of imported 
all-over Swiss Embroidery of fine quality. The waist is entirely 
made of the embroidery —front, sleeves, back and all. This 
material is one of the most stylish of the season, and this is one 
of the most beautiful of the new patterns. The front is made, 
as pictured, with the new points of insertion trimmed with a 
very full edging of fine Val and crochet balls. It has the new 
Parisian straight cut long sleeves, with French band cuffs 
trimmed with insertion and Val. Closes invisibly in back with 
small, flat pear] buttons. This waist will launder easily and 
beautifully, will wear well, is extremely stylish and becoming— 
well made and suitable for wear on any occasion. White only. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Special friend-making price $1.00, 
Expressage prepaid by us 


Just put aone dollar bill in an envelope, give 
give us your size, and get this two dollar 
** NATIONAL” bargain. Uf you are not de- 
lighted with it we will refund your money upon 
request. Be sure to state the size desired. | 


And don’t forget to write for your Style Books 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
201 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only — No Agents or Branches 
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Last Scenes in 
By Rev. A. 


(To be studied 


VII. Beyond the Tomb 


You have followed the story of Jesus as 
Matthew told it, from the cradle to the 
grave. The greatest question of all remains 
to be answered. What is beyond the grave 
of Jesus in his history? 

The satisfying answer to that question is 
the fact that Jesus Christ is the greatest in- 
fluence in the world today, and that his dis- 
ciples now are everywhere conscious of his 
living personal presence. But you will con- 
clude your study of the life of Jesus by 
showing that his first disciples were sure 
that he was alive after his burial and that 
they had seen him and heard him speak. 
For this purpose I suggest that you confine 
your lesson to the account in Matthew. It 
it true that most students of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ attempt to combine the ac- 
counts in the four Gospels. But they are so 
different from one another that the effort is 
almost certain to involve the teacher of an 
alert class in perplexing questions. The last 
twelve verses of Mark are beyond doubt not 
a part of the original Gospel of Mark. The 
last chapter of Luke has no reference to a 
meeting of the disciples with their risen Lord 
in Galilee. John 20 is widely different from 
the accounts of the Resurrection in Mat- 
thew and Luke, and John 21 is an appendix 
to that Gospel. Show your pupils, then, 
what Matthew has told us of: 

1. The two Marys at the tomb (Matt. 
28: 1-8). The first of these two women was 
grateful to Jesus for a great service (Luke 
8: 2). The other was the mother of two 
men apparently well known to the disciples, 
but of whom we know nothing except that 
she had been devoted to Jesus. They had 
seen him die (Matt. 26: 56), had followed 
his body to the tomb and had mourned to- 
gether there after Joseph had rolled a great 
stone before the entrance (26: 61). That 
was Saturday evening. 

Now early Monday morning they came 
again to see the tomb (28: 1). They felt 
the earth tremble as the big stone was rolled 
back from the door (v. 2). They saw a 
glorious angel sitting on thé stone (v. 8). 
The soldier guards were paralyzed with fear 
as they saw him (vy. 4). But the women 
were reassured by him (v. 5), told that 
Jesus had risen- and,-in~preof-of-that, in- 
vited to see that the tomb was empty. Then 
they were commissioned to carry to the dis- 
ciples the glad news. that Jesus had risen 
from the dead and would meet them in Gali- 
lee (v. 7), as he had said he would before 
his crucifixion (chap. 26: 32). They left 
the tomb in great and joyful excitement and 
gave the message to the disciples. Note that 
the Incarnation (Matt. 1: 20) and the 
Resurrection’ (chap. 28: 5) were each an- 
nounced by an angel with “Fear not.” 

Mark in a parallel story (chap. 16: 1-8) 
adds a third to the number of the women, 
says they had bought spices to anoint the 
body, does not mention the earthquake, 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 18. The Resurrection. Matt. 28: 1-20. 


Tun CHRISTMAS DiINNER.—In spite of the 
fact that the word dyspepsia means literally 
bad cook, it will not be fair for many to lay 
the blame on the cook if they begin the Christ- 
mas Dinner with little appetite and end it with 
distress or nausea. It may not be fair for any 
to do that—let us hope so for the sake of the 
eook! The disease dyspepsia indicates a bad 
stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather than 
a bad cook, and for.a weak stomach there is 
nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dys- 
pepsia, creates appetite, and makes eating the 
pleasure ft should be. 
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Our Lord’s Life 


EK. Dunning 


with open Bible) 


speaks of the angel as a young man in a 
white robe, says: the women saw him inside 
the tomb instead of sitting on the stone with- 
out, and. that on hearing his message they 
ran away in terror, and said nothing to any 
one. 

2. The two Marys meeting Jesus. As 
they were running with their message Jesus, 
whose body they had seen carried into the 
tomb a few hours before, met them in their 
path, as they had known him in youth and 
health. In amazed awe they approached 
him, knelt at his feet and worshiped him, 
their Master risen from the tomb (vy. 9). 
He made their vision real by confirming the 
angel’s message (y. 10). 

3. The watchers’ explanation of the 
empty tomb. It is an imterruption to the 
wonderful record to haye to turn aside at 
this point to consider how the story started, 
which was believed among the Jews when 
this Gospel was written, that the disciples 
of Jesus came and removed his dead body 
from the tomb and hid it before proclaiming 

Matthew 


far and near that he had risen. 
27: 62-66 and 28: 11-15 can be passed by 


with brief notice by us because we have not 
based our belief in the resurrection on the 
testimony of the Gospels that the tomb was 
empty. 


yspeplets 


i 
aid weak ceca 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. 10c., 50c. or $1. 
Get a box today. 


CHRISTMAS FUND FOR 1910 


of the 


Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


This is the ninth Christmas such a 
fund has been raised to supplement with 
a cash Christmas gift the annual pen- 
sions which averaged last year only 
3152.00. The Christmas Fund of 1909 
was $1,800. Weask this year for at least 
$1,500. Two of the most generous giv- 
ers of last year have died. Who will 
take their place? Gifts in any amount 
are welcomed. One has written us say- 
ing: “It was a happy thought for letting 
agleam of sunshine into the homes of the 
peusioners’’ on Christmas morning. 

Send for our Christmas Leaflet. 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


B. H. FANCHER, Treas. 
WM. A. RICE, Sec’y. 


POCKET S.S.COMMENTARY 
I;FOR 1911, SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole 
year, with right-to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1911, also 
Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 35c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no tipping back | 
of the head —no washing 
by hand~—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CoO, 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


_ directions, 


ness. 
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4. The meeting of Jesus with his disci- 
ples in Galilee. It seems that Jesus, before 
his death, had named a particular mountain 
where he would meet the eleven disciples 
who had remained true to him (y. 16). 
hither he went and they followed. When 
they saw him there they did homage to him, 
‘but some of them were uncertain whether or 
not they had seen him (v. 17). The addi- 
tion to the Gospel of Mark (chap. 16: 14) 
seems to have confused the account of this 
meeting on the mountain with that given by 
John (chap. 21: 12, 18) of a meeting by 
the lakeside and says that he reproaehed 
them for not believing that they really saw 
him risen. 

But the great significance of that meeting 
was the commission he gave them with its 
accompanying promise (vs. 18-20). No dis- 
ciple now doubts that that command was 
given to make all men of all nations his dis- 
ciples. No disciple doubts that the authority 
he claimed was and is his; and no disciple 
who has tested his assurance that he is 
always with those who are obeying that 
command has failed to find it true. The in- 
creasing triumphs of his gospel winning men 
in all countries to follow him strengthen our 
faith that to the end of his great work of 
redeeming the world he will be with his own. 

To this great assurance we come as we 
close the study: of this year of our Lord 
1910, which we began the first Sunday of 
last January with the lesson on the great 
prophet proclaiming the near approach of 
the Kingdom of Heaven and of the Messiah 
with his winnowing fan. 


Deepening Fellowship 


(Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic) 


“Now we believe, not because of thy speak- 
ing: for we have heard for ourselves.” So 


THEY GROW 


Good Humor and Cheerfulness from 
Right Food and Drink. 


Anything that interferes with good health 
is apt to keep cheerfulness and good humor 
in the background. A Washington lady 
found that letting coffee alone made things 
bright for her. She writes: 

‘“Four years ago I was practically given 
up by my doctor and was not expected to 
live long. My nervous system was in a bad 


condition. 


“But I was young and did not want to die 


so I began to look about for the cause of 


my chronic trouble. I used to have nerv- 
ous spells which would exhaust me, and after 
each spell it would take me days before I 
could sit up in a chair. ‘ 

“J became convinced my trouble was 
caused by coffee. I decided to stop it and 
bought some Postum. 

“The first cup, which I made according to 
had a soothing effect on my 
nerves, and I liked the taste. For a time I 
nearly lived on Postum and ate little food 
besides: I am today a healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives wonder if I am 
the same person I was four years ago, when 
I could do no work on account of nervous- 
“Now I am doing my own housework, 
take care of two babies—one twenty the 
other two months old. I am so busy that I 
hardly get time to write a letter, yet I do 
it all with the cheerfulness and good humor 


‘that comes from enjoying good health. 


“T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe 
‘my life today.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
‘are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. . ‘ 


i. 
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said her neighbors to the Samaritan woman. 
It was the result of their two days’ fellow- 
ship with Jesus. So said John and Andrew 
after their day’s abiding with Jesus: “We 
know Him for ourselves.” 

So said Paul (Gal. 1) after passing from 
the experiences of others to a first-hand fel- 
lowship with the Lord, “I know Him for 
myself.” 

Fellowship is not the same as friendship, 
but there can be no real friendship, no know- 
ing of the Lord for ourselves without fellow- 
ship. 

Hence the necessity of maintaining and 
deepening our felhowship with Jesus in order 
to know our Father; for it is through Jesus 
that we come to the Father. 

This fellowship is maintained and deep- 
ened : 

1. By Definite Acts of Recognition. Of 
course the Lord is always with us. It would 
be impossible to be more completely in his 
presence than we are. “In him we live and 
move and have our being.”’ He has always 
been as close to us as we would let him 
come. But a definite recognition of his 
presence is requisite to our true fellowship 
with him. 

In our intercourse with our friends defi- 
nite, formal acts—oft repeated—form the 
cradle and nursery of fellowship. In them- 
selves these acts are not much—a grasp of 
the hand, a smile, a conventional salutation, 
a familiar talk about familiar things—but 
they introduce soul to soul and through their 
repetition a deepening of fellowship results. 

In like manner there must be definite acts 
of approach to our Lord in order to con- 
scious and deeper fellowship. This may be 
secured through Word and Prayer. 

It is no arbitrary enactment that declares 
morning, noonday and evening to be the 
moments of time when the soul of man 
should with peculiar intensity lift up its 
gaze unto him. 

2. By Spiritualizing the Commonplace. 
Jacob said of the stone upon which he had 
rested his head, ‘This is the gate of heaven.” 
God had been joined in his thought to the 
commonplace, and it made the commonplace 
full of the divine. We are not disposed to 
think of our shop or counting room as “the 
house of God” or “the gate of heaven.” 
This is due to the materialism of our ten- 
dencies. 

If only we connected God with our ordi- 
nary life and service, every moment would 
be hallowed, every spot made sacred, every 
act a sacrament. From every incident we 
should see a ladder reaching up to heaven, 
and our manhood would be constantly grow- 
ing into a deeper realization of his presence. 

3. By Ezxalting the Significance of: the 
Lords Supper. In this feast our fellowship 
with our Lord comes to its greatest deepen- 
ing and enrichment. The Lord’s Supper 
means ‘‘the Holy Fellowship.” This is no 
ordinary fellowship. Ordinary fellowship 
allows two lives to intertwine, but here the 
relationship is so close and deep that “‘we in 
Christ” and “Christ in us’—phrases which 
we dare not apply to any other friendship— 
can alone tell the tale. 

And “we in Christ” not “Christ in us” is 
the grander and more frequent phrase. ‘In 
Christ” tells of the unmeasured depth and 
wealth of fellowship, divine and human, 
which is the Christian heritage. It is the 
whole parable of the vine and the branches 
in two syllables. 

See Dorner’s “System of Christian Doc- 
trine,”’ Volume IV., 272-275. 

4. The Results of this Deepening Fellow- 
ship. See Bernard’s “Central Teaching of 
Jesus Christ,’ page 237; Dr. George A. 


Continued on page 903 


UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you were to see the unequalled 
volume of unimpeachable testimony in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, you would, aeprene yourself for so long 
delay. to take this effective medicine for that bloo 
disease from which you are suffering. ’ 
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NEW INVENTION, 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 
New Method of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes— 
Woman’s Hardest: Work Made Easy— 
No Rubbing, No Motors, 

No Chemicals. 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 


DOES IN ONE OPERATION THE WORK OF WASH BOARD, 
WASHING MACHINE AND WASH BOILER. E 


SEE HOW SIMPLE -21F FERENT, EASY. 


Put on any stove —add 
water, then soap, then clothes—move knob occasion- 
ally. In 5 to 8 minutes first batch clean—next batch 
same way, Same water—in 30 to 50 minutes family wash 
clean. Nolabor, noinjury to clothes. 

Cleans woolens, flan- |... - 
nels, blankets, or colored “=== 
clothes, as wel) as white r 
goods, finest laces, curtains, 
bed clothes. Saves time, 
fuel, labor. 

EASY WAY in30to 
50 minutes cleans wash- 
ing which before took 
entire day. All metal, 
strong, durable, sanitary, 
light in weight. Easily 
used, cleaned, handled— 
always ready. Child or 
weakly woman can use it. 
Saves wash day drudgery. 


Users Praise ‘Easy Way” 


J. MeG@ee, Tenn., 
writes:—**One young lady 
cleaned day’s washing in 
one hour with Easy ay— 
another in 45 minutes.” 

Mrs. T. Bullen, Can- 
ada, writes: —“I washed 
bedding, heavy quilts, cur- 
tains, etc., without rubbing.” 
Lauretta Mitchell, 0. 
writes :—‘Done a big washing in 45 minutes—sold 3 
already. A. D. Poppleton, N. Y., “Gives perfect 
satisfaction. Washed bed quilts, greasy overallsand fine 
trea Greatest thing on earth.” F.E. Post, Ga., 
writes :— 


TWO WEEKS WASHING IN 45 MINUTES. 


Clothes cleaned without rubbing.” J. H. Barrett, 
Ark,, after ordering 38 Easy Ways says:—‘‘ You have 
the grandest invention lever heard of.” J. W. Myers, 
Ga., says:—‘ Find check for 12 Easy Ways. Greatest 
invention to womanhood, forever abolisbing miserable 
wash day. Sells itself.’ } 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


R. O. Cowan, N. Y., placed 13 in 6 hours— 
(profit $39.00.) Mrs. J. Brown, sold 10 in 3 days— 
(profit $3.00.) KK. J. Blevins, O., writes; *‘ Made 
2 calls, sold 5 one day.’’—(profit $15.00.) BK. HM. 
Lattimore, Pa., writes; ‘‘Sold.4 this morning. Never 
yet turned down.” A.G@. Witt, Pa., ‘Received Easy 
Way yeste: day; sold 4 today—notout fororders.” Mrs. 
Gerrish, Mont., ordered sample, then 1 dozen, then 
100—(profitover $30.00.) Just made one shipment 
1000 Easy Ways to Russian agent. N. Boucher, 
Miass., orders 75 more, says: “‘ Everybody wants one, 
best business I ever had.” A. §. Verritt, La., sold 
8 in one day—(profit $24.00.) So it goes. A Money 
Landslide. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE ACCENTS 

We want managers, agents, men or women, home or 
traveling, all or part time, to show, take orders and 
appoint.agents. Easy way new article, not worked 
to death. Best seller out. Every family wants one. 
People glad to see it demonstrated; buy without being 
asked, and throw away costly washing machines to use 
it. Only 2 sales a day meaus $36.00 a week 
profit. Price only *6.00. Ready for use. Sent 
anywhere. Notsold in stores. Order one for your 
own use. YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF 
NOT SATISFACTORY. Send for Free Sample 
offer, specialagents’ proposition, etc. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Send name and address anyway for full 
description. Write today. HA RRISON MFG. CO. 

1572 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Holiday Handkerchiefs 


The broadest array ever seen at 
Gilchrist’s, beautifully boxed for 
Gift-giving. There’s an endless 
showing of new ideas. It is really 
wonderful to view the striking dif- 
ference in the Handkerchief styles 
since last Christmas time. 


Priced from the cute little Teddy Bear 
Handkerchiefs for Baby at 10c to the 
elaborate creations from Armenia at 
$8.00 each, The best and most com- 
prehensive Handkerchief display ever 
seen at Gilchrist’s. 


Fancy Xmas Boxes with All Purchases 


(a 


amounting to 50c or over 


B Winter and Washington Streets 


ILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass, 
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The World in Boston 
Stewards’ Mass Meetings 


If the general enthusiasm of Protestant 
Boston, driven and directed by a superb 
business organization, will carry an enter- 
prise to a powerful outcome, the approach- 
ing World in Boston, the great missionary 
exposition of next April 24—May 20, is al- 
ready assured of such an outcome. 

Through the splashing rain of Tuesday 
evening, Noy. 29, over 1,600 stewards and 
workers of all denominations gathered at 
Trinity Chureh in the first of a series of 
mass meetings for inspiration and instruc- 
tion. Rector Alexander Mann presided and 
welcomed the assemblage, saying that while 
the most inspiring experience was to have 
the presence and message of missionary 
heroes themselves, yet the vivid scenes to be 
received through the eye-gate would have 
their effect upon the multitude. Rev. A. M. 
Gardiner, general secretary and dynamo of 
the movement, increases in velocity and in 
joyousness as the time draws near. He 
assured the workers that the exposition is 
now certain of success from the popular, 
spectacular and artistic viewpoints. He 
emphasized, however, that all is dependent 
upon the spiritual power to be generated. 
To this end the stewards must approach 
this work with a spiritual motive. 

Upon this line also spoke See. D. Brewer 
Eddy of the American Board. Sec. R. B. 
Guild of our Church Building Society fol- 
lowed with a practical address upon the re- 
quirements from the stewards, since he is 
in charge of the army of 10,000 now rapidly 
recruiting. 

A similar mass meeting was held in the 
Center Methodist Church of Malden, Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 5, and on Dee. 14 is 
planned a general rally of all the contingents 
from Greater Boston, with Dr. Cortland 
Myers, Sec. J. Campbell White, Rev. A. M. 
Gardiner and Rey. R. B. Guild as speakers. 
There will also be an all-day prayer service 
on Jan. 2 in Emmanuel Church. 4H. J. kK. 


Colored Congregationalists 
in Georgia 


I felt that the enthusiasm of the great 
meetings at Boston was carried over to our 
twentieth session of colored Congregational- 
ists in Georgia. Amid the flowers of Thom- 
asville the.colored Congregationalists of the 
state held a great meeting. The people of 
this beautiful little winter resort were 
worked up to the right pitch to receive us; 


NERVES 


NEED 


Scott’s Emulsion 


the same as babies. 
Babies can’t take care 


of themselves, nor ean 
nerves. 

Babies cry for atten- 
tion—so do nerves. 
Probably both are half- 
starved for proper 
nourishment. 


Give them 
SC OTT’S EMULSION. 
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the attendance at the meetings was unusually 
large and enthusiastic, especially on Sunday, 
when many stood throughout the long noon 
service. 

The excellent school here for young col- 
ored people, in charge of Miss Howland and 
her devoted corps of teachers, united with 
the church, Rev. W. H. Holloway, pastor, to 
entertain the convention, and they did it in 
right royal style, re-enforced as they were 
by the townspeople of other denominations. 
Even “Billy Possum’’ made of himself a sac- 
rifice for the occasion. An enthusiastic re- 
ception was, given at the first session by the 
students of the school, prebably 200 in num- 
ber, who crowded into their beautiful new 
chapel to hear talks by the delegates. 
These speakers went to the point and gave 
helpful messages straight from the heart. 

At the call of the roll, nearly all the 
churches answered, some sending as many as 
two and three delegates as many hundred 
miles. With this they sent ten cents for 
each member of the church for the conyen- 
tion and its work. In turn each church told 
how it was getting on. This proved a thrill- 
ing hour. Some seemed to catch a new vis- 
ion as they were told how we are trying to 
meet the situation in Atlanta in our insti- 
tutional church. Such a work was thought 
needed in every city in Georgia, and my 
plea before the National Council to put ten 
such churches in civie centers in the South 
was indorsed. The church at Thomasville 
is doing practically institutional work, as 
was evidenced by the large number of young 
folks reached, some of whom were helpers in 
the meeting. Could some rich tourist be 
persuaded to put some of his money into an 
institutional plant here for the colored peo- 
ple it would greatly increase Mr. Holloway’s 
ability to do good. 

Definite forward steps were taken. One 
hundred dollars were sent to the American 
Board to begin the foundation of a station 
in Africa to be run by trained Americans of 
African descent, and .at least a _ similar 
amount was. pledged each year toward the 
support of such a station. A plan by which 
the benevolence of the state may be doubled 
was adopted. Hach church receiving aid 
was asked to decrease that at least $5 a 
month this year. ‘Urge each member to 
become a booster and not a knocker,” the 
new moderator said. The Committee of 
Twenty-five was asked to provide for a 
colored secretary to develop Congregational- 
ism among the four million unchurched 
American negroes. 

The missionary department in charge of 
Mrs. Heard and the young people’s depart- 
ment in charge of Prof. L. S. Clark had fine 
meetings. The women had done much good 
work; one society had sent money to a mis- 
sionary in Africa, and a thrilling letter was 
read from him to the convention. At the 
meeting next year in Atlanta even greater 
work is anticipated from these allied organ- 
izations. 

Fine spiritual tone marked the meetings. 
Four young people indicated their intention 
of becoming disciples of the Master. Follow- 
ing the convention sermon on the practice 
of the unseen presence, the sacrament was 
administered, and the interest was tense. 
In his opening sermon on the need of good 
shepherds, Rev. Mr. Kennedy, the leader of 
our Work in the country regions, struck the 
keynote that was referred to again and 
again. Rev. H. H. Proctor was called to 
the moderatorship, and pledged his best en- 
deavor to the churches of the state the com- 
ing year. With the consummation of the 
plans now on foot there should be a much 
brighter day ahead for our churches in the 
next twelvemonth. 


Atlanta, Ga. H. H. Procror. 


AIp DIGESTION by taking Dyspeplets. They act 
uickly. Pleasant sugar-coated tablets. 10c. All 
aeapeinte: r 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure, 
if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your 
own home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you | 
the harmless, painless nature of this great ™ 
remedy and start you well on the way toward 
a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it. is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just. send your name and. address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich., and receive free by return 
mail the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 


Write today for a 
free package. | 


Wants 


Stereopticon. A second-hand lantern with equip- 
ment suitable for country churches, also screen and 
slides. Rev. J. B. Lewis, Huntington, Mass. 


.Tourists at the Hotel ‘The Palms,’ West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New England folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


Farm Wanted. With or without buildings, suit- 
able for orchard or vegetables, 10 to 50 acres, Maine, 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, low price, particulars. 
Address A, B. Lamson, 195 St. Botolph Street, Suite 3, 


Boston, 


Wanted. A small fruit and poultry farm in or near 
plone village in Western or Central Massachusetts or 
Sonnecticut. Send full description, lowest price, terms ~ 
and photograph of buildings. Address Farm, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, 50, Boston, Mass. 


A Unique Xmas Gift for hanging pictures with 
out a stepladder. Highly appreciated by Congrega 
tionalist readers last Xmas. andle 54 inches long- 
Postpaid, 35 cents. Send for illustrated circular. 
Newton Hanger Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should | 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


A Home for those needing rest and treatment 18 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Neryous 
disorders a specialty. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


The Pierce European Tours offer exceptional 
rates to readers of The Coney eae nen. Strictly high- 
class travel at an extremely low figure to those Berl ng 
before Jan.1. For particulars, address Albert F. Pierce, 
Jr., Manager, 121 So. 8th Ave.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


A successful clergyman, after special study of 
social and labor problems, would like to hear from some 
pastorless church largely made up of wage-earners in 
either the city or large thriving village. Salary asecond- 
ary consideration. Address Labor Pastor, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, 50, Boston, Mass. 


‘‘ Patty Comfort,” a patented doll which feels like 
a live baby when filled with hot water. The body isa 
shaped hot water bag of best quality rubber hidden b; 
clothing. Baby’s Patty or Bunny, postpaid $1.50. Sen 
fof Colored Picture Free. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, 
Andover, Mass. f 


Clock Werses: fifth Howse Eight-page booklets — 

daintily printed; holiday gift for the shut-in or the wake~. 

ful, also for sunday school children, at home or in school: 

Single copies, 15 cts.; 2 for 25 cts.; 4 for 50 cts.; 8 for 
1.00; in separate envelopes; postpaid. Address Mr. 
artin, Andover, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship Retry Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E, Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 

ie 


A CHRISTMAS PRBSENT THAT MBANS SOME- 
THING.—There is one especially good thing — 
about a Christmas present of The Youth's — 
Companion. It shows that the giver thought © 
enough of you to give you something worth 
while. ’ 

It is easy to choose something costing a great 
deal more which is absolutely useless, but to 
choose a present costing only $1.75 that will 
provide a long year’s entertainment, and the 
uplifting companionship of the wise and great, 
is another matter. There is one present, how- — 
ever, which does just that—The Youth's Com- 


rf 
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United People’s Church of 
Schenectady 


[We have asked Mr. Prentiss to describe 
the recent interesting union of forces be- 
tween our First Church in Schenectady and 
Dr. G. R. Lunn’s People’s Church. The 
story of the organization of the latter is 
fairly well known, but a word of explana- 
tion may be opportune at this time. Dr. 
Lunn was for six years pastor of conserva- 
tive old First Reformed Church in the same 
city. Because of his outspoken preaching on 
social questions he drew upon himself the 
opposition of certain influential interests in 
the Reformed parish and consequently re- 
signed... He then organized the People’s 
Church, which since last April has been 
worshiping in the Mohawk Theater. It has 
steadily been growing in strength and has 
been the object of attention from -many, a 
striking description of its work having been 
published in the Survey not long ago. The 
united work of this new organization may 
be expected te be an interesting venture of 
the chureh in the social field.—Eprrors. ] 


About six weeks ago, the matter of a 

possible union between First Congregational 
Chureh and the People’s Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y¥.. was talked over by the two 
pastors, Rev. G. R. Lunn, D.D., and Rev. 
G. F. Prentiss. It seemed so practical and 
Christian that, when the joint boards looked 
into the matter, they, were unanimous in 
recommending it to the congregations for 
action. Both churches were strongly in 
favor of proceeding to arrange details for 
the amalgamation. A joint committee of 
twelve men was appointed to work out a 
plan of union. In two weeks that commit- 
tee presented a unanimous report. And 
finally the report, including the statement of 
faith and purpose, and the constitution, were 
adopted by both bodies without a dissenting 
voice. It is a record achievement, and our 
hearts are warm with-a new fellowship. 
' The People’s Church was organized April, 
1910, Congregational in principle, with Dr. 
Lunn, for six years in the First Reformed 
Church, as pastor, and has worshiped in a 
theater. First Congregational Church had a 
small and seattered membership. and an 
edifice with other properties worth at least 
$47,000: 

The union of these two will make one of 
the strongest churches in Schenectady. The 
new organization. will retain the corporate 
name of First Congregational Church, but 
will be known locally as The United Peo- 
ple’s Church. It will fellowship with the 
Hudson River Association of Congregational 
Churches, and will be the strongest in the 
association. 

The morning service and general work 

will be carried on in the old edifice on Jay 
Street, and the evening service,’ too large 
for the church, will be continued in the the- 
ater, until such time as our ideal of a new 
building, sufficient to meet the demands for 
modern practical. work, shall be ‘realized. 
Dr. Lunn will have ‘the pulpit work in 
_charge, and Mr. Prentiss will have charge 
of the administration and music. -The two 
associated pastors are warm personal friends 
and in cordial sympathy with the proposed 
enlargement of religious activities. 
_No action in religious work in the city 
for years has elicited so much favorable 
comment. | 
all faiths have been showered upon the 
United People’s Church. Letters of com- 
mendation have been received from all over 
the United States. 


_ Senator Tillman of ‘South Carolina is 
building a barn, a place to keep his pitch- 
fork. It is inferred that he-will.not exhibit 
it in Congress at this session. 


Congratulations from persens of 
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Statement of Faith and Purpose of United People’s Church 


Recognizing that the new yearning for a 
more religious life through service to hu- 
manity is the call of God our Father, we 
desire to follow the guidance of his spirit 
as he leads us forward toward the fuller 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in the 
world. 


With this conviction we desire to make 
our fellowship as broad as human life, as 
deep as human need. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus is 
sufficient for all the problems of life, and 
that the application of his teachings of 
God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood is 
the supreme need of this age. 


In accordance with this faith we desire 
to promote the study of social questions 
from the spiritual and moral as well as 
from the economic point of view in the 
light of the best available knowledge and 
experience; to create a sense of individual, 
civie and national responsiblity for remoy- 
ing unjust social conditions ; and to encour- 


age men and women to be trained and or- 
ganized for social work. 

Believing as we do in the essential one- 
ness of mankind, we believe it to be our 
duty to endeavor by all means in our power 
to remove all the barriers that separate man 
from man, class from class, nation from 
nation, and thus to hasten the coming of 
the Kingdom of God on earth as it is in 
heaven, that is the establishment of a 
world-wide human society in which the 
universally acknowledged law will be that 
of love.. We believe that this is a spiritual 
work because its effects are not only for 
time but eternity, and we hold that all 
effort in the direction of securing more 
abundant life for the individual and the 
race in this world is a necessary part of the 
process for the emancipation of the human 
spirit from its material bondage that it may 
enter into the fullness of the life eternal. 

We welcome and encourage into our fel- 
lowship all who are in essential sympathy 
with our aim. 


New York Conference of 
Religion 


The eleventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Conference of Religion was 
held in Syracuse Noy. 14, 15. The purpose 
of this convention was thus expressed’ upon 
one of the pages of its program: ‘For the 
promotion of the social righteousness now 
menaced and dishonored in American So- 
ciety. The great need of the hour is a stren- 
uous spiritual morality, a quickening of the 
social conscience, a purification of principle 
and conduct in industrial, financial and po- 
litical life, a renaissance of devotion to the 
moral ideals of ‘the religion that is pure and 
undefiled. Believing that all true seekers 
after God are supremely intent on_ the 
righteousness in personal and social life that 
God requires as the most acceptable wor- 
ship, the conference aims to draw together 
religious men of every creed in associated 
effort for this common and fundamental 


- interest.” 


The various sessions were presided over 
by laymen, Jew, Gentile, Orthodox 
Unitarian. They certainly were conducted 


in the irenic spirit of Dr. J. M. Whiton of 


the Outlook, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and helped all present to a bet- 
ter understanding of the other man’s point 
of view and his interest in humanity. 

The conference was welcomed to the city 
by Dr. Burnham of our Plymouth Church 
in his capacity as president of the Minis- 
terial Association. Another local pastor, 
Rey. A. E. Thistleton of Danforth Church, 
opened the discussion. Among other Con- 
eregational speakers were Dr. P. S. Moxom 
of Springfield, Mass., on the New Alignment 
of the Churches and Moderator Boynton on 
Religion Morally Experienced. 

Syracuse, N. Y. CAS B 


and. 


Deepening Fellowship 
Continued from page 901 


Gordon's “The Great Assurance,” pages 24- 
31. In this deepened fellowship we find not 
only a-stimulus to action, but also the calm 
of a divine presence, the peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

Special help received from Bishop Brent's 
“With God in His World” and F. B. Meyer’s 
“Tsrael: a Prince with God.” 

CHARLES LOVELAND MERRIAM. 


Prayer meeting topic for Dee. 11-17. 
Deepening Fellowship. John 15: 1-17; Luke 
22: 24-30. Fellowship with God—how at- 
tained. What Bible characters are spoken 
of as “walking with God’? Do you know 
men who seem to have fellowship with God? 
What can you Jearn from their lives. 


6c 


Words, so innocent and powerless as they 
are, as standing in a dictionary, how potent 
for good and evil they become, in the hands 
of one who knows how to combine them.— 
N. Hawthorne. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood; purifies, enriches and 
revitalizes it, and in this way 
builds up the whole. system. 
Take it. Get it today. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolate coated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. ‘ 


HOOPING-COUGH « CROUP. — 


- Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of an order received. —‘‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, usedifor children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGGRA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted.by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 


For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


904 


Nothing equals Hale’s 
Ho=ey of Horehound 
anJ Tar for coughs and 
colds. Relieves promptly. 
Alwaysreliable. Druggists. 


Cures 
Colds 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
Mar. 18. 75to108 days. $475—$750. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


EUROPE & THE ORIENT—I9QII 
Annual Oriental Tour sails in February. First 
Class throughout. Membership limited. 30th 
WEAF successful year. Write for Programs. 

Me DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


“Contains a message of genuine social value.” 
C. Hanford Henderson. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Two new reed organs, costing $50-$75 each, are greatly 
needed. Those that we have are worn out—a Mason 
and Hamlin twenty years old and a Doherty eight 
years old. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


. 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WaRnerR L. Carvur, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its; work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hat, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations: may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen.’ Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CHarLes A. SropparD, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHHpRSON HuntTnER, Secretary. 
Send donations to CuarENcH C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. . L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. - Apply 
for aid to F. K. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss HE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAn’s’ HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FrInND Socipty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Canadian Viewpoints 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


Rev. George Allchin of the American 
Board has just completed a successful itiner- 
ary among the Western Ontario churches. 
At Stratford he interviewed Miss. Amy E. 
McKowan, a member of the church, with 
reference to work in Japan. Miss Mc- 
Kowan, who is principal of the Shakespeare 
public schools, decided some months ago to 
devote herself to foreign work, and will 
make a strong acquisition to any teaching 
missionary force. Two capable and efficient 
recruits in Mr. John T. Tucker and his 
fiancée, Miss Mabel Lake, will go to Chis- 
amba, Africa, on Mr. Tucker’s graduation 
from the college in Montreal next spring. 


CONGREGATIONAL OUTLOOK 


I notice that Rev. J. D. Jones in his well- 
gauged “Impressions” of Canadian Congre- 
gationalism thinks that the union movement, 
commendable in itself, is yet staying ag- 
gressive effort in the churches. This is 
scarcely the best phrasing of the situation, 
since hard work is being done, but not with 
the corresponding results of aforetime. 

At, the inception of this movement I in- 
timated that it would be difficult to keep 
many people in the struggle of the weaker 
churches, to say nothing of adding recruits 
to their forces. Congregationalists will make 
a mistake in relaxing effort if in the event 
of union they would make commensurate 
contribution to the United Church, or if 
union fail, they would go on giving their 
distinctive service to the Kingdom. I notice 
at the moment of writing that a movement is 
afoot in Toronto to bring together all the 


AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


different denominational and missionary 
headquarters. 
MATTERS PUBLIC AND POLITICAL 


The temperance propaganda goes on apace. 
The Ontario government has just issued a 
gratifying order prohibiting liquor in 
clubs and public banquets. The far-reach- 
ing effect of this will be most important be- 
cause a great deal of drinking begins and is 
fostered at these places and times. Almost 
another 100 municipalities of the Province 
are lined up for voting on the abolition of 
the bar in January. 

Parliament is again under way at Ottawa, 
and a more than usually interesting and ex- 
citing session is promised. The success of 
the “Nationalist” party, which is opposed to 
both the government and opposition naval 
policy, is in itself a guarantee of this. 
Closer trade relations with the United States 
may also be an important consideration of 
the session. J. P.. G. 


Heaven and hell may dwell in the same 
home, sit at the same table, sleep in the same 
bed, but between them is a great gulf fixed. 
Here, for example, is a home in which one 
lad goes wrong, bears about with him a 
guilty secret he may not tell to the rest, and 
yet he must keep the dreadful company of 
his guilty self. Every time that lad hears 
the happy laughter of brothers or sisters the 
fires of hell are burning in his heart. Every 
time he receives his father’s benediction or 
listens to his mother speaking of him in the 
language of maternal pride, he knows that 
between them and him there is a gulf fixed, 
and over it neither he nor they can pass. 
To the sinner abiding in his sin even the 
language of love is part of the torture of 
hell.—R. J. Campbell. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THY CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place, Checks should 
be drawn to*H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TuE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles EH. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGRHGATIONAL EpucaTIon Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, ‘Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrery, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Ewing, D.D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series .of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is ee, separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for period 
cals should be sent to the C, S. 8. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 


‘RIAL RBLIDF’’ (corporate name), under the di- 


rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and a ae Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 4 

Boston SBAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, incor- 
orated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
eKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C.. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational soc oly devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and ee atic mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be™ 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOMEH MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All: undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and oe annuities to the donors. F. QB. 
Emrich, .D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston, 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Headaches. 


Say It! 


If your doctor says this is all 
right, then say it over and 


i J.C. Ayer Co. 
over again. Dowels Mass. 


Biliousness. 
Constipation. 
Ayer’s Pills 
Sugar-coated. 
Easy to take. 
Don’t forget. 


Headaches, Headaches. 

_ Biliousness. ’ Biliousness. 

' Constipation. Constipation. 
Ayer’s Pills. Ayer’s Pills. 
Sugar-coated. @, Sugar-coated. 
Easy to take. _Easy to take 
Don’t forget. Don’t forget. 
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* Church and Ministerial Record 


j 


‘Evans, JR., 


Calls 


~ Bacon, ALVIN C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to asso- 


ciate pastorate Tabernacle, Salem, Mass. 
cepts. 

®aKker, WALTHR D., Cowansville, P. Q., accepts 
eall to Morrisville, Vt. 

BARNETT, JOHN H., Farmington, Io., to Sara- 
toga, Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 

‘BLOMFINLD, FRANK, Muskegon, Mich., to Dast 
Barre, Orange and Berlin, Vt. Accepts the 
latter. 


Ac- 


_ €rooxs, Hzra B., Cambridge, Mass., to Ayer. 


Accepts and is at work. 

Epw., Yale Divinity School, 
North Haven, Ct. 

Fickiy, A. B., to DeWitt, Io. 


to 


Accepts. 


HAMNER, J. GARLAND (Presb.), New York City, 


accepts call to River Edge, N. J. 

WHopepon, FRANK W., Plymouth, Des Moines, 
Io., to First, Winchester, Mass. 

JONES, WM. M., Hyde Park, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Tabernacle, St. Joseph. 

(LBAVITT, BuURKD F.., recently of Hyannis, Mass., 
to Baker, East Boston. Accepts and is at 


work. 
' ©ockn, J. FRANK, recalled to Long Prairie, 
"Minn. Accepts. 
‘MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Worcester, Mass., to 


Superintendency for C. S. S. and Pub. Soc. 
for Washington and Northern Idaho. Ac- 
cepts. 

‘“Mortpy, Joun H., recently of Springfield, Vt., 
to Turners Falls, Mass. 

| PHILLIPS, THos. D., recently of Highland, 
Cleveland, 0., to York. Accepts and is at 
work. 

Wyin, Hezexian L., Parkville, Brooklyn, 
Y., to First, Mattoon, Ill. Accepts. 

. Ricn, ALBerT R., Waverly, Io., to Le Mars. 

' SHIVELY, JOHN L., Churchville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Laconia, N. H. 

SwarrTz, HpRMAN F., Webster Groves, Mo., to 
Associate Secretaryship Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, with special reference 
to City Missionary work. Accepts. 

Tarr, CLINTON J., East Side, Binghamton, N. 
Y., to First, Corning. Accepts. 

"WELLS, J. VAN Kir« (Presb.), Liverpool, N. 
Y., to Pilgrim, Syracuse, and Buckland, 
Mass. Accepts the latter. 


N. 


Resignations 


‘ (BARNETT, JOHN H., Farmington, Io. 


BUSHNELL, CAMPBELL W., missionary for C. S. 
S. & P. 8. for Northern Idaho. 

(DANIBLS, CHAS. H., Grace, S. Framingham, 
Mass., after a seven-year pastorate. 

“GANLEY, WM., Agawam, Mass., to take effect 


Jan. 1. 

-MANN, Witrorp W., Hanover St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“Mourritr, Rost. F., Rosendale, Wis., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 

WpeRKINS, CHAS. H., Keosauqua, Io., after a 


fourteen-year pastorate. 
SHIVELY, JOHN L., Churchville, N. Y. 
Swartz, HERMAN F., Webster Groves, Mo. 
‘Tarr, CLINTON J., Hast Side, Binghamton, N. 
We 


Ordinations and Installations 


eNIsoN, Rost. C., i. United, New Haven, Ct. 
Sermon, Pres. A. P. Fitch; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. B. W. Bacon, A. Z. Conrad, O. E. 
Maurer, H. J. Wyckoff, F. A. Sumner. 

SDPNNY, WALTER B., 0. Three Oaks, Mich., Nov. 
22. Sermon, Pres. O. 8. Davis; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. BH. Stevens, M. J. Norton, 
J. D. Perren, W. H. Walker, W. B. Dickin- 
_son, J. W. Sutherland. 

GALL, Oake F., 0. and i. Winthrop, Charles- 
town, Mass., Dec. 1. Sermon, Pres. A. P. 
Fitch ; other parts, Rey. Messrs. P. C. Grant, 
C. N. Thorp, EB. C. Moore, P. BH. Thomas, 
W. I. Sweet, P. W. Sprague. 

MRORABACK, ALBERT B., i. Hvangel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 29. Sermon, Rey. O. E. Maurer; 

— other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Calderwood, 
J. N. Pierce, N. M.. Waters, R. J. Kent, 
Nehemiah Boynton. 


"Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
‘But the high faith that failed not by the 
way. 
. —J. R. Lowell. 


HURCH 


j Cal 


ARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Mnnrine, Pilgrim Hall, 


Dec. 12, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. H. W. 
Stebbins, chaplain Massachusetts State 
Prison. Subject, Building Character Behind 
the Bars. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. mM. 


Deaths 


BAILEY—In Wells, Me., Nov. 14, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bailey, aged 77 yrs. 

EMERSON—In Moorhead, Miss., Nov. 12, 
Sarah Louise Hmerson, principal of the Girls’ 
Industrial School in Moorhead. 


HUNT—In Barre, Oct. 3, Clara Egery, wife 
of the late A. A. Hunt and mother of Mrs. 
George P. Knapp of Harpoot, Turkey, aged 
82 yrs., 2 mos. Mrs. Hunt was a pupil 
of Mary Lyon in the early days of Mt. 
Holyoke. 


MRS. JOHN H. CRUM 

Mrs. Cordelia Eliza Tilden Crum, born at 
Garrettsville, O., April 15, 1832. Partially edu- 
cated at Hiram College, Ohio, graduated in the 
Literary Course at Oberlin, 1860. Married Rey. 
John H. Crum, D. D., in Richmond, Ind., Feb. 2, 
1861. After many years of suffering she found 
rest and peace on Noy. 9 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
She was buried in Terre Haute, Ind. Mrs. 
Crum was the great-grandaughter of Colonel 
Tilden who fought in the Revolutionary War. 
She belonged to the same famly as Samuel J. 
Tilden of Grammercy Park, N. Y. 


Forty-one Years for Others 


At the time of. the Civil War there lived 
in Hallowell, Me., two quiet, earnest Chris- 
tian women who, when the call came for 
helpers in the South, offered themselves to 
the American Missionary Association. They 
were members of South Congregational 
Church, to which they were assigned as spe- 
cial missionaries in response to the pledged 
contributions of the church. Miss Delia 
Pmerson, after some years in the South, be- 
came Secretary for the A. M. A. of the Bu- 
reau of Woman’s Work in New York. 

Miss Sarah Louise Emerson began work 
in 1869, as teacher in Alabama, and after 
six years’ service there became matron and 
preceptress in Tougaloo. Fifteen years in 
this institution caused her to feel that the 
young girls of the negro race should be espe- 
cially cared-for, and she responded to a call 
from the Yazoo Delta, and founded for the 
A. M. A. the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Moorhead, Miss., where for nineteen years 
she has been a devoted and untiring teacher 
and friend, not only to the children, but to 
the community. After a long and painful 
illness she died at Moorhead, Noy. 12. 

The funeral service, held at the school, 
was attended by some white citizens of the 
town, who thus showed their respect for 
Miss Emerson. Relays of white and colored 
men carried the casket from the home, across 
the bayou, down the long walk to the rail- 
road station, followed by teachers, pupils and 
a procession of white and colored friends. 

Thus closed a service not only remarkable 


' for its length but for its fidelity and eff- 


ciency. The motto on St. Gauden’s Memo- 
rial to Robert Shaw in Boston may be ap- 
plied to Miss Emerson, “Omnia relinquit serv- 
are rem publicam.” B. 


For BURNS Use 


PONDS EXTRACT 


It quickly relieves the pain with a cooling, soothing effect 
most grateful to the sufferer. 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
puirticulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
‘loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
Servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 yearsand 
never has a customer of ours lost a Se ae penny of inter- 
cst or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story willinterest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN: PINES 


LAKEHURST 


NEW JERSEY 


OPEN OCT. ist TO MAY.20th 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 


Pierce Hvurorean ‘Tours 


HIGH CLASS BEST HOTELS LOW RATES 


Reduced rates to readers of the Congregation- 
alist who apply before Jan.1st. For particulars 
write to 

routes; eleven 


ALBERT F, PIERCE, Jr., Manager, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
D years wexperience; $260 
highest testimonials. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
original music, 


Folk Songs Jubilee Melodies 


of the plantation Negro. Price 25c. each $2.50 per doz. 
WORK BROS. & HART CO. Box 61, ‘Nashville, Tenn. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
: COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York: 


113th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s $1.552,444 43 
Gal Stare, .cisccnecssicies vides acinar 1,543,892.06 


Select 9,000 mile 
summer tours. 
Personal escort ; 
wide choice of 


America’s only 


United States Bonds............ 433.750.00 
State and City Bonds............0+ceseceeees 5,477 ,833.33 
Railroad BONS aca seh aielenate saleiies cintee= 6,124,430.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds.. a 760,000.00 
Railroad Stocks..... .. 8 071,275.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks. .... 1,582,000:00 
Bank.and Trust Co. Stock 427,800.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

ROGAN SLALC saw cw uM scien ital aisa since 69,800.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 

mission and in hands of Agents......... 1,264,447.46 


B27, 307,672.28 
+++ B 3,000,000.00t¢ 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital 

Reserve Premium Fund.... 10,244,415.00 

Reserve. for LOSses........cesccssesacnses 958,639.7€ 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

Claims’. 2.2.05). Ra 631,780.56 

100,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,200.000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
bilities including capital............. 11,182,836.96+ 
KIT, 307,672.28 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
$%15,382,836.96+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. y 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER. Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDL’UM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


AT MANU:. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRaY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. | 


“Bh 


“The Most Clipped Paper That Comes to My Desk” 


The above statement was made by one of our leading Congregational pastors concerning the paper 


which has already in hand for 1911 the following choice list of articles by eminent contributors, and twice 


as many more equally good, for which there is no room on this page. 


and fifty cents ? 


Can you, as a pastor or Christian — 
worker, afford to be without the weekly visit of this paper when you can have fifty-two visits for one dollar 
A whole library of the choicest literature for the price of one book. ; 


“ Your new editorial page is a hit.” 
“ What is going on in the world is invaluable to me.’ 


THE MODEL CHURCH 


A series of practical and inspiring articles 
by eminent Christian leaders, presenting a 
picture of the model church in its most im- 
portant aspects: 

A Praying Church. 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, S. T. D. 
A Working Church. l 
Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. 


A Singing Church. Percy 8S. Foster. 
A Giving Church. Rev. David McConaughy. 


A Witnessing Church. 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D. 


ROMANS XII. 


This is often called the most wonderful 
ehapter of the Bible. It combines marvel- 
ously Paul’s practical helpfulness with his 
keen spiritual vision. It touches nearly all 
the great Christian themes. We are happy in 
having prevailed upon 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D., 
that prince of Bible expositors, the famous 
author and evangelist, to contribute to our 
paper a series of about twenty-four articles 
on this great chapter. This series will be one 
of the most valuable features of the paper 
during the coming year. 


A BIBLE SERIES 


The Attractive Bible. 
The Bible in Modern Literature. 
The Stones Crying Out (archaeological dis- 
coveries substantiating the Bible). 
Three articles by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 
The distinguished author and Sunday school 
commentator has put some of his very best 
work into these three papers. 


HELPS FOR THE INNER LIFE 
A Marvellous Faith. 
Pres. Charles A. Blanchard, D. D. 


One of the heart messages of the presi- 
dent of Wheaton College. 


Who Murdered Jesus Christ? 


Who Saved the Life of Jesus? 
Rev. William E. Barton, D. D. 


Two articles of especial value by a lead- 
ing American preacher-novelist. 


Changing the Collar for the Yoke. 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. 


| Divine Sympathy for the Weary. 
Prof. James Stalker, D. D. 


The Peril of the Proud Heart. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


Successful Failures. 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare. 


The Spirit of Worship. 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 


“There Came Out This Calf.” 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D. 


The Peril of Procrastination. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


The Healing Power of Joy. 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


TALKS FOR THE TIMES 


What Impressed Me in a Journey around the 


World. 
Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, LL. D. 


The former Vice-President of the United 
States will in this notable article state the 
most striking of his observations on his 


recent journey around the world, where he | 


was the honored guest at many courts. 
The Significance of the New Schools. 
A. E. Winship, Litt. D. 
The editor of The Journal of Education 
tells how our modern public schools differ 
from the old-fashioned variety. 
A Professor’s View of the College Boy. 
A College Boy’s View of the Professor, 
Two articles of a very entertaining and 
illuminating character, by 
fessor and an undergraduate. 


a college pro- | 


ARTICLES BY DR. CLARK 


Besides contributions to several series men- 
tioned elsewhere, our editor-in-chief will con- 
tribute to this volume of The Christian En- 
deavor World the following: 


How Goes the Battle? 


A monthly letter to Endeavorers concern- 
ing current events in the world of Christian 
Endeayor, which no one is better able to 
bring together and interpret. 


The Five Most Interesting Places. I Have 
Visited. 


Five illustrated articles, drawn from the 
rich mine of four journeys around the globe 
and many other trips to interesting regions. 


The Five Most Interesting 
Met. 


Five articles treating five—and it will be 
hard to select only five—from the large 
number of famous and honored men and 
women whom Dr. Clark has met. 


Persons I Have 


Personal Help from the Book of Books. 


FOUR ABSORBING SERIALS 


The Christian Endeavor World always gires 
its readers satisfactory serials; but we feel 
that for the new volume we have secured 
serials that’ will be particularly pleasing and 
helpful. We are now running 


GREAT POSSESSIONS, 
by Rev. Joseph Hocking, 
a famous British novelist. This is a twelve- 
chapter story of an ambitious young lawyer 
in London. It is full of “go,” and it teaches 
finely some admirable lessons. 
Then we are to have 


AUNT CRETE’S EMANCIPATION, 
by Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill-Lutz. 
This eight-chapter story, by the popular 
author of “The Girl from Montana” and ‘The 
Story of a Whim,” is quite as attractive as 
either of. those tales, and will hold our read- 
ers closely to the end. ' 


AS SILVER IS TRIED, 
by Mabel Earle, 


is the story of a Western mining assayer, a 
field in which Miss Earle, whose early life 
was spent in Montana, is thoroughly at home. 
The twelve chapters are full of interesting 
incidents, nobly exhibiting some great truths, 
and we believe that this honored writer never 
did better work than in this serial. 


PAUL JORDAN, 


by Rev. Charles T. White, 


is a three-chapter story of a workman’s 
rights, temptations, and triumph. It has a 
novel plot, and our readers will delight in it. 


WIT AND WISDOM 


Unconscious Humor of the Children. 
James Melvin Lee. 


A charming essay by the editor of Judge 
—who is also a Christian Hndeavorer. 


My Experiences with Churches. 
Rev. P. S. Henson, D. D. 
Two characteristic chapters of reminis- 
cences by one of the most popular of 
American preachers, bubbling over with fun 
and good sense. 


The Village Censor. 
This is only one of several inimitable 
sketches by the well-known humorist, 
J. L. Harbour. 


UNUSUAL BIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS 


Memories of D. L. Moody... 
By his son, William R. Moody. 
Also another chapter of reminiscences of 
the great evangelist, 
evangelist, Rey. John H. Blliott, D. D. 


Characteristics. of General O, O. Howard. 
By his son, Harry S. Howard. 
Mr. Howard was private secretary to his 
famous father from 1894 to his death in 
1909. This paper is most inspiring. 


The Boyhood of the Wright Brothers. 
Bishop Milton Wright. 


The father. of the famous aeronauts and 
inventors tells about their early days. 


Some Platform Recollections. . 
Rev. John Clifford, D. D. 


The leader of British Nonconformists 
presents us with a delightful chapter of 
reminiscences. 


Memories of Henry Ward Beecher. 
General Horatio €. King, LL. D. 
General King, close friend of the great 
preacher for a quarter of a century, has 
written a very inspiring paper, full of illus- 
trative anecdotes, , , 
Memories of General Sherman. ~ 
: General Horatio C. King, LL. D. 
General King had -close relations with 
General Sherman, and has much of interest 
to tell about him. 


Memories of Dr. S. F. Smith. 
Mrs. J. F. Morton. 
Mrs. Morton is the daughter of the author 
of our national hymn, and has written a 
most valuable and charming paper concern- 
ing her father. 


SOME POINTED PAPERS 


What Is an Education? 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D. 
A fine paper by the famous author of 
“In His Steps,” the most widely read book 
of modern times. ; 
For the Family Bulletin Board. 
Tudor Jenks. 


Wise and witty hints by a former editor 
of St. Nicholas. 
Texts That Have Helped. 
William T. Stead. 
The world-famed editor of The Review of 
Reviews is a Bible-lover, and in this article 
makes a unique proposal. 
Building a Career. : 
Frederick A. Atkins. 
A well-known English magazine editor 
and writer for young men makes some 
practical and inspiring suggestions. 
The Divine Ordering of a Home. 
Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 


Partners in Life. Alfred Rowland, D. D. 
Two papers for husbands and wives, by 
distinguished British clergymen. 
Life in Labrador. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 
The famous missionary to Labrador will 
describe the people among whom he labors. 


THE FRESH OUTDOOR WORLD 
Men and Animals. John Burroughs. 


The difference between animal intelligence 
and human intelligence—a wise and charm- 
ing paper wholly characteristic of the great- 
est of American writers on outdoor themes. 

Outdoor Life in California. 
Four articles by: Bradford Torrey. 

Mr. Torrey is one of the most delightful 
of all writers on natural. history. 
essays combine the quaintest of sunshiny 
philosophy with keen observation of the 
life of the woods and fields. 

Flycatchers and Their Use. ba ‘ 
Leander S. Keyser. 


An alluring bird article, by one of the’ 


best writers on our friends in feathers. 
Mr. Bridgman illustrates it. 


=== The above is just a sample of the good things prepared for the readers of THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


WORLD. How do you like it? 
your people? Let us “ show you.” 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year 


Isn’t it worthy a place on your desk, and perhaps a word of recommendation to 
A postal card request will bring you three numbers /7ee. 7 ee 


Special. THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD for one year and “ Similes and Figures,” a new book 


of the choicest illustrations from the writings and sermons of that prince of preachers, Alexander Maclaren, selected by 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Dr. Clark, both for $2.20. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


by the well-known — 


His" 


ENT \E THEM. 
fee YOUN Cie 


EG 


CoQ Re tere tig ROOF a HES Tick 


IEW YORK. - 


THE BEST 
| ago Fa ae | IS THE 
BEST | ago Fa ae | 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Walter McClintock’s 


The Old North Trail 
A record of life among the Blackfeet 
Indians, aiming to preserve their folklore 
and religious customs. 
Eight plates in colors and_ other 
illustrations. $4 net; by mail, $4.23 


The Green Willow and Other 


ee Fairy Tales 
ollected by Grace James. With 40 plates 
in colors by Warwick Goble. “One of the 
most beautiful books I have ever ‘seen,’ 
says Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
$5 net; carriage extra 


Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s 
Great American Universities 
Avery penetrating study of the aims, 
spirit and methods of the great universities. 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 
I. A. Wright’s Cuba 
An able, readable description of the coun- 
try, fully illustrated. 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 


Helen S. Wright’s 
The Great White North 


Unique among records of daring and ad- 
venture, since in it each of many Arctic 
explorers tells of his share in the search 


for the Pole. 
by mail, $2.68 


Fully illustrated. $2.50 net; 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s new book 
The Slowcoach 


An absorbing story of deliciously natural 
children illustrated exactly as it should be. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


Joseph A. Altsheler 


The Horsemen of the Plains 
A genuine boy’s story of woodcraft, moun- 
tain climbing and Indian wars, not only 
exciting, but giving a true impression of 


Illustrated in color. 


pioneer times. 
Cloth, $1.50 


From Macmillan’s Holiday List | | cere 


NEW NOVELS 


James Lane Allen’s 
The Doctor’s Christmas Eve 


Full of significance and beauty and redo- 
lent of the true blue-grass region. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Richard Washburn Child’s 
Jim Hands 
The novel is notable for its Henpaphere of 
truth to life, and genuine human nature. 
Cloth, $1.50 
E. V. Lucas’s Mr. Ingleside 
Leisurely, original, altogether Poe and 
enjoyable. . Cloth, $1.50 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s 
Princess Flower Hat 
“Humor and womanly wisdom warmly 


commend this cheery and winning book.” 
Cloth, $1.50 


—New York Tribune. 


The Friendly Library 
A charming little set of anthologies com- 
piled by E. V. Lucas and others, including 
The Gentlest Art The Friendly Craft 
The Second Post The Ladies’ Pageant 
Some Friends of Mine 
The Wayfarer in New York 
The Book of Christmas 
The Book of Friendship 
In sets, cloth, $10 net; in leather, $14 net; 
or singly, cloth, $1.25 net; leather, $1.75 net 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s 
Hero Tales of the Far North 


Stories of struggles which have winnowed 
out men of genuine heroism. 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.48 


E. H. Figyelmessy’s 
Two Boys .in the Tropics 


A story of two boys’ travels in the un- 
familiar land of British Guiana. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net; 


by mail, $1.50 ; 


THE BEST 
BOOK IS THE 
| aden Aaa | GIFT 


EXCEPTIONAL BIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 


Miss Jane Addams’s autobiography 
Twenty Years at Hull-House 
Her other books express her social con- 
victions; this one relates the experiences 
through which she reached them. 
Fully illustrated. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 


Reminiscences. By Goldwin Smith 
Edited by Arnotp Havuttain. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $3 net; by mail, $3.20 


Gladstone’s Religious Correspondence 
Selected by D, C. Larugury. 

This werk reveals more of the innermest 

character of the dominant figure of the 

last half of the nineteenth century than 

do all his biographers, says The Outlook. 

In two volumes. $5 net; carriage extra 


Mr. James Bryce’s revision of 


The American Commonwealth 

A thorough revision of the great work on 
America which he wrote over twenty years 
ago—with alterations in every chapter 
which show how these years have modified 
the author’s opinions or confirmed them. 
It is vastly more valuable than ever before. 

In two volumes. $4 net; carriage extra 


Charles R. Van Hise’s 
The Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the United States 
Illustrated. $2 net; by mail, $2.14 
Wm. Stearns Davis’s The Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Rome 
Illustrated. $2 net; by mail, $2.17 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


The Book of Christmas 


Brimful of the spirit of the season. 


The Book of Friendship 


The best book for an absent comrade. 


Each is issued with decorative borders, 
special cover designs and in individual 
boxes. With their abundance of illustra- 
tion, etc., they are most attractive gifts. 

Each, cloth, $2 net; flexible leather, $2.50 net 


gees FIFTH AVE. N.Y. CITY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT 


AMERICAN 
SOCIAL ‘SERVICE 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: GRAMERCY 1692 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Boston, Mass. 


My dear Sirs:- 


INSTITUTE OF 


JOSIAH STRONG 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN T, PERKINS 
TACASURER 
JAMES H. ECOB 
LecTURER 
RUDOLPH M. BINDER 
RECORDING SECRETARY 


November 30, 1910. 


Please accept my thanks for the copy of Dr. 


Rauschenbusch's "For God and_the People." 


publication are usually very. offensive. to me. 


Prayers written for 


Their artificial- 


ity and the smell of°oil are with me fatal to devotional feeling, 


but. these prayers are breathed out 


ally and sweetly as fragrance rises from a flower. 


of a beautiful soul as natur= 


In this warn 


spiritual atmosphere the heart opens and the devotional spirit 


is kindled. 


which is the essential spirit‘of Christianity. 


‘These prayers are saturated with the social spirit, 


The book is an 


impertant contribution to the literature of Social Christianity. 


Yours faithfully, 


Rev. F. N. Peloube, D.D. 
Prof. iAinoak “Wells, A. M. 


On the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1911 
No other book, save the 
Bible, can record such enor- 
mous yearly sales for over 
thirty-five years as Pelou- 
bet’s Notes, and upon no 
other book is lavished every 
year such expenditures, in 
order that every issue may 
excel its predecessor. In 
‘every detail that the most 
critical scholars could sug- 
gest, or its publishers’ 
experience indicate, the vol- 
ume for 1911 has been im- 
proved. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago 
For sale by all booksellers 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits Q Overcoats from $20.00 i 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
‘CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Apportionment Plan 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TO SIX THOUSAND CHURCHES 


The First Meeting of the National Council Apportionment Commission has just been held in New 
York City, December 7-9, and as the result of its sessions the work of the Commission, and its relation 
to the National Societies has been determined by general agreement and great plans have been outlined 
for making the Apportionment Plan successful in all of our Churches. 


A Dirricutt Task is before the Commission. We are heirs of the Advisory Committee, the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and the Brotherhood’s labors for the Apportionment Plan. The responsibility 
is heavy. Indifference, much less opposition, would make our labors fruitless. 


IS YOUR CHURCH IN THE LINE ? . 
1. THe Meruop. The plans suggested by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement last year and the 
printed matter formerly circulated are the best yet discovered. They include: 


1. A missionary committee, 
2. A campaign of education, 


3. The adoption of a united budget, 
4. [he every-member-canvass, 
5. Weekly envelope system. 


We will seek to help the State Committees in reaching every church in the land. . We will prepare new 
literature, devise programs presenting the combined appeal of the Societies under the Apportionment 
Plan to be used in prayer meetings, evening services, young people’s societies, and Sunday schools. Early 
in January a letter will be sent to every pastor, inclosing the new pamphlet, and offering many suggestions 
for bringing the churches into line. 


2. THe Motive. It is not a question of mechanical method. —THE Work OF OUR DENOMINATION 
AT HoME AND ABROAD Is AT STAKE. Inefficiency here spells unmet needs elsewhere. THE DEMAND 
FOR EFFICIENCY Is one of the strongest notes of our denomination today. There is no desire to usurp 
the liberties of the individual church or state committees. We are your servants. Will you help us to 
effectively bind the denomination together through its gifts? 


3. Tue Moment. Church committees are now determining the budget for 1911. Annual meet- 
ings of churches will be held early in the new year. The time is too short for us to reach you individually. 
In the spirit of loyalty and of determination and purpose, and in the name of Christ our one Master, will 
you help your church to accept its share of our denominational task? Let your benevolent budget be a 
leading topic for discussion at your annual meeting. 


4. THe Goa. The amount asked for the year 1911 for all our eight Societies is $2,000,000, but 
this is not the final goal, although it would make possible a large increase in work. To develop properly 
the work at home and abroad to which as a denomination we are pledged, we need $5,000,000; we ought 
to make this the goal towards which we shall press as rapidly as possible. When by a personal pledge we 
reach our whole 700,000 church members, it will be easier to secure $5,000,000 than it is now to raise 
the present sum from only a part of the number. In this pivotal hour in the history of our nation and 
the world, our duty is not complete until we have done all we can. Denominational loyalty should sum- 
mon us all joyfully to our task that we may do our whole share in the world’s work. 


START THE PLANS NOW 


Address questions and communications to 
HON. S.'T. JOHNSON, 
10 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Hon. S. T. Jonnson (Minnesota). 

Rocer Leavitt (Iowa. 

FrepertcK M. Witcox (California). 

A. W. Faruincer (Georgia). 

Rev, CHARLES C. Merrity (Massachusetts). 

Tueopore M. Bates (Ohio). 

Rev. AsHer ANDERSON, Secretary of Na- 
tional Council, ex officio. 


American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 
SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 
American Missionary Association, 
Mr, CuHartes A. Hutt. 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
Rev. H. C. Herrine. 
Congregational Education Society, 
Rey. Freperitck H. Pace. 
Congregational Church Building Society, 
Rev. Wir~t1Am Hayes Warp. 
Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, 
Rev. CLARENCE F. Swirt. 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief, 
Lucien M. WARNER. 
Congregational Brotherhood of America, 
Frank H. Brooks. 
Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Miss SarAu Louise Day. 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, 
Miss Friora STARR. 


Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, 
Mrs. H. R. MILeEs. : 

Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, 
Mrs, B. W. Firman. 


OFFICERS 
Hon. S. T. Jounson, Chairman. 
SAMUEL B. Capen, Vice-Chairman, 
Rey. Cuartes C. Merrity, Recording Sec’y. 
Cuartes A. Hutt, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Rey. CLARENCE F. Swirt. 
LuciEN C. WARNER. 
SarauH Loutse Day. 
Cuartes A. Hurt and Hon. S. T. Joun- 
son, the Chairman ex officio. 
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them represents the most depressing experiences in Christian’s 
journey. Sloth and Deceit, Apollyon and Giant Despair, the 
Slough of Despond, the Valley of Humiliation and Doubting 
Castle—every mean and ugly character and every dreadful 
hole in the journey are vividly displayed. Even at the end 
there is no vision of the Celestial City, but instead in gloomy 
realism is the side entrance to Hell. Yet because of the artis- 
tic beauty of the pictures we had almost laid it aside for a 
Christmas gift to a healthy boy before the significance of the 
illustrations arrested our attention. Dr. J. H. Jowett, speak- 
ing of the cruder pictures of the same sort that he used to 
see when a child, said: “I have torn them down from my 
mental imagery, but they. come back again. I remember the 
infant classroom in which I was brought up. In it was a 
picture of Dives in hell with red flames about him and God 
looking on. I simply hated God. If the artist had represented 
God in tears it would have won me, but that repellent face! 
My judgment has condemned it for years, but there it is, the 
persistence of first ideas.” Such pictures do not lose their 
baleful power when seen by mature minds. Take care in 
choosing illustrated books for gifts, and for your own library 
also. 


&* 


Christmas in the Magazines 

Years ago the December issues of the magazines were full 
of Christmas. Stories, poems, pictures, all centered about the 
festival of the birth of Christ. Coming early, they helped not 
a little to put their readers into that glow of grateful emotion 
and generosity which we call the Christmas spirit. For sev- 
eral seasons we have told ourselves that the Christmas maga- 
zines were different from what they used to be, but we had 
only vaguely realized what a change of policy was taking 
place. This year we have examined rather carefully most of 
the best monthly periodicals. Of the “big four,’ Harper’s 
comes nearest to the old ideals with a number of illustrated 
features and a few stories. The Century presents on its cover 
an archaic and foreshortened figure, presumably a shepherd 
hearing an angel, and includes an editorial and one story 
having a reference to the Christmas joy. Scribner’s bears the 
word Christmas on its cover and has a biting satire by Thomas 
Nelson Page on a Christmas service in a wealthy church, as 
well as a more conventional reference or two to the day. The 
Atlantic, so far as we can discover, “has not so much as heard 
whether there be any” Christmas. The covers of several of 
the minor periodicals bear some recognition of the festival 
from a decorative standpoint; occasionally a carol or verse 
appears; a few have one or two sketches or stories bearing 
on the life and death of Christ, or the consolation of Christ 
in the time of trouble. A number ignore the festival and the 
religious life altogether and go their frivolous or reforming 
ways just as they would in March or October. Is the public 
no longer responsive to the holiday suggestion of Madonna 
and child, angels, stars and holly? Or do the editors work 
so far ahead that they have forgotten there is such a holy 
day? Or is the world forgetting the love that came into the 
world as a little child and that has renewed its softening, 
healing influence on men’s hearts on these many Christmas 
days? 


&* 
Is Christ Being Preached 


A hazardous thing it is to pronounce upon the general tone 
of modern preaching after hearing a few sermons in different 
places. When Principal Selbie, the able successor of Dr. Fair- 
bairn as head of Mansfield College, Oxford, returned from his 
summer vacation he ventured to say in public that in not a 
single one of the ten sermons listened to did the preacher really 
put forward the claim of Jesus Christ; in three sermons his 
name was never mentioned. ‘Preachers are afraid to preach 
him.” The British Weekly has been publishing letters from 
writers whose testimony is altogether different. One, who had 
heard seven different ministers during his holidays, says that 
each put forward strongly the claim of Jesus Christ. Dr. John 
Hunter of Glasgow, who has just been called to become Dean 
of the Universalist Divinity School connected with Tufts Col- 
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lege, Massachusetts, also takes issue with Principal Selbie. 
He declares that in some sermons he hears it is not Christ, 
but the God and Father of Christ who is ignored or slighted. 
He goes on to say, “ ‘None but Christ’ has been and is a grand 
watchword; but I hear it used now and again in such a way 
as if Christ had taken the place of the Father whom it was 


his joy and glory to reveal. I wonder sometimes why the 
orthodoxy of such worship and teaching is never questioned.” 


&* 
The One Theme that Satisfies 


We have listened during the last year to a number of 
preachers on both sides of the Atlantic, and can say, without 
qualification that Christ was exalted and proclaimed “by them. 
If we were disposed to generalize from data at our command, 
we should say that preaching in our day to a marked degree 
starts with the person of Jesus and returns to the same 
theme. Of course, there is a tremendous amount of sermon- 
izing based on the teachings of Christ’ and there ought to be 
until his great thoughts of God, and sin, of human brother- 
hood, and of the critical character of each day’s behavior, are 
brought fully home to the mind of the church, and become 
operative in the lives of its members. We have no fear that 
emphasis on what Jesus declared and commanded will make 
him any less the object of adoring, personal faith. Indeed 
most of our preachers, we believe, are striving earnestly not 
simply to get men to conform-to Christ’s standards, but to 
enter into the joy and power of personal discipleship. It was 
such a message as this from the lips of Dr. Grenfell which 
held a large and cultured congregation almost spellbound the 
other Sunday at Harvard University, and that same message 
on any man’s lips is still the one theme worth reiterating. 


* 


Justice White as Chief Justice 

The Democrats have had a President for but four out of 
the past twenty-two years, but all that time the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court has been a Democrat. 
And now Chief Justice Fuller is to be succeeded by Chief 
Justice White,. continuing the Democratic occupancy of the 
highest judicial position. The President’s preoccupation with 
judicial qualities and legal ability is strikingly shown in his 
choice. Justice White has but five years more of service, be- 
ing already sixty-five. The advancement of one of the justices 
to the presiding seat is almost unprecedented in the history 
of the court. Justice White is a special student of the law 
which relates to commerce and interstate commerce in par- 
ticular, and this, no doubt, is one strong reason for the appoint- 
ment. It illustrates, moreover, the change that has come over 
the spirit of the Atmerican people since the bitter days of re- 
construction. That a Republican President could appoint a 
Democrat, a Southerner, a Confederate soldier to the chief 
justiceship would have seemed incredible to the radical leaders 
of that time. A broader religious confidence is indicated also 
by the fact that Justice White is a Roman Catholic. We do 
not fear that his interpretations of the constitution will be 
affected by that fact in the future any more than they have 
been in the sixteen years that he has already served upon the 
bench. 


* 


Governors-Elect and Senators to be Elected 

Governor Hughes of New York set an example of appeal- 
ing over the heads of the politicians to the people which two 
governors-elect have been following and further than seems 
wholly befitting or wise. Both Governor-elect Foss of Massa- 
chusetts and Governor-elect Wilson of New Jersey are deter- 
mined that certain men shall not be chosen United States 
Senators from their states. Each asserts that he represents 
the will of the people in this respect. Both are Democrats, 
and Mr. Wilsen has at least the excuse that the legislature is 
controlled by his own party and that a primary eleetion has 
pointed out another candidate than the one whom he attacks. 
We doubt whether Governor Hughes would have attempted in 
this fashion to coerce the legislature in its choice of a senator 
either before he had taken his own seat as governor or after. 
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Mr. Wilson, over his own signature, has objected to the candi- 
dacy of the man to whom more than any other he owes his 
political prominence—a man whom we have no desire to see 
in the Senate—and has shown his courage in doing it. But 
he has divided tis party at the outset of its new responsibili- 
ties. Whether it was the act of a great popular leader who 
is right and will be vindicated by the event, or of a reformer 
who can only work with others when they allow him to be a 
dictator time will show. He has put his political fortunes 
to the hazard and can only vindicate himself by success. 
oo - 

Trade Arbitration in Massachusetts 

The work of the state Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion in Massachusetts is a considerable factor in the industrial 
prosperity of the state. An article in the Boston Transcript 
summarizes its successes and responsibilities. Nearly 200 cases 
have originated this year, most of them from the shoe towns, 
where the Board has accomplished its most effective work. In 
Brockton, where its help is fully availed of by the workmen 
and employers, strikes are almost unknown. It fixes the terms 
of employment and is a universally recognized court of resort 
in disagreements. So far from being hostile to the idea of 
trades unions, it fosters them and makes them the responsible 
agents for negotiation and enforcement of agreements that 
they must become if arbitration and industrial agreement are 
to take the place of trade wars. Other trades are discovering 
the utility of this resort to the Board, and it stands as a re- 
serve even where the custom of private agreements and arbi- 
trations has been successful. Its work helps on the time when 
Massachusetts shall become an ideal industrial center because 
the employers and their workmen have learned to trust one 
another and to work together for the common good. 

we 

A New Kind of Municipal Government 

The government of cities by commissions has progressed 
more rapidly than any other reform in government since the 
United States became one nation. Beginning at Galveston, 
Texas, as a kind of emergency measure, after its terrible ex- 
perience by flood, its success soon commended it to cities as 
far distant as Des Moines, Io., and Haverhill, Mass. This 
method has displaced former ones by mayor, aldermen, council, 
ete., in twenty cities in Texas and in nearly every city in Kan- 
sas. In Iowa also it is practically the system approved 
throughout the state. In the Middle West east of the Missis- 
sippi River it has gained hardly any recognition as yet and 
Massachusetts is the only Eastern state where it has been 
adopted. But Connecticut, through the adoption of the sys- 
tem by vote in Norwich last week, makes the twenty-fourth 
state in which one or more cities have eliminated municipal 
government by political parties and substituted instead the 
administration of local affairs on business principles. The fact 
that within a decade ninety-seven cities in the United States 
have adopted the system of government by commission fore- 
shadows, it is to be hoped, a similar change throughout the 
whole country within the next ten years. 


Bd 

Guilt and Its Discovery 
There is a weak point somewhere in the armor of fraud, 
and common experience in the courts and police stations con- 
tinually illustrates anew the word that Moses spake to the 
sons of Reuben, Be sure your sin will find you out. There 
was the clever counterfeiter, a petty officer on a foreign steam- 
ship sailing to New York, who had made and circulated the 
most dangerous counterfeit our treasury officials have ever 
known. ‘The bills deceived even the bank tellers and were 
only detected by the misspelling of a single word. That sub- 
stitution of a G for a Y by an Italian engraver, ignorant of 
English, gave the detectives their only clew. They noted the 
time when the bills had been circulated, studied the steamer 
arrivals, put a detective on board the probable ship and he 
ran down the guilty man. Courts and detectives fail and make 
mistakes, but God, who sees all and is never in haste, has 
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provided that the sin shall carry the seed of its own discovery. 
The good man can wait to be vindicated, but the sinner must 
go on his way in certain expectation of being found out. 


wo 
The Stay-at-Home Vote 


One striking feature of the recent election which we have 
not seen brought out in the prominence it deserves is the 
great size of the stay-at-home vote. The Cleveland Leader 
makes it evident, however, in a comparison of the Ohio figures 
of this year and of 1896. Ohio has grown in fourteen years 
by some 800,000, but the vote by which this year Governor 
Harmon was re-elected, with a plurality of over 100,000, was 
less by 400 than the vote by which Mr. Bryan was defeated 
in 1896 by a majority of 50,000. There must have been a lot 
of Ohio Republicans who would not vote either for Harmon 
or against him. And the same is true in regard to the refusal 
of voters to exercise a choice in New York and elsewhere. 
Party loyalty is a strong tie among American citizens. But 
party majorities are born of enthusiasm for strong men and 
worthy causes. 


»* 


’ The British Election 


The appeal to the British electors was made by Mr. Asquith 
in behalf of the policy of the Liberal party of which he is the 
head, and-on him rests the responsibility of interpreting the 
mandate of the nation as expressed in parliamentary majori- 
ties. In the United States we know the result of a national 
election before midnight of the day of voting; the British 
custom extends the choice over a fortnight or more. But al- 
ready more than two-thirds of the members have been chosen 
and the result foreshadowed is a return to almost precisely 
the conditions of the before-election parliament elected last 
January. The Liberals will be a minority in the House of 
Commons and must carry on the government by the support 
of the Labor and the Irish Home Rule parties. They are no 
nearer an independent control of the situation than they were 
last February. Under these conditions what will the Liberal 
leaders do? They can go on, but in that case they must pay 
the price which their Labor and Home Rule allies may exact, 
and, outside of money bills, they are still at the mercy of the 
House of Lords, with its power of blocking legislation. The 
leaders of the more conservative type, like Premier Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey, have expressly denied their purpose of 
allowing separation for Ireland. Will the Irish be content 
with a strictly subordinate legislature? Will the Lords pass 
any home rule bill? Protestant Ulster is militant, the Irish 
party is divided. It looks like a deadlock and some British 
editors are prophesying a coalition government and a long 
period of non-political control. It is more likely, we think, 
that the Liberals will play their last card in appealing to the 
King, and on his consent or refusal to appoint new peers by 
wholesale there will follow still another general election. 
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Higher Criticism in British Law 

A Divorce Commission has been collecting evidence for a 
report to the British Parliament on the possibility of modifica- 
tions of the laws of marriage and divorce. Surely in no other 
Christian nation are there such possibilities for developments 
of humor on so serious a subject. The question whether a 
widower can marry a sister of his deceased wife without be- 
coming a scandalous reprobate was long a standard theme of 
debate in the House of Lords, and is still working havoe with 
the conscience of some of the Anglican bishops and other clergy. 
The divorce commission is now wrestling with the question, 
what precise law did Jesus when in Jerusalem a little less 
than 1900 years ago lay down concerning marriage relations 
in Hngland in 1911 A.D.? As no such statute was written by 
him or at his dictation, it was necessary to scrutinize. with 
great care the testimony recorded several years afterward by 
those who heard what he said on this subject or heard reports 
about it. These reports do not altogether agree. Dr. Sanday, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford University, 


gave evidence before the commission that in Mark’s Gospel a 


saying of Jesus absolutely prohibited divorce. Luke agreed 
with this, but Matthew introduced a qualifying clause. Dr. 
Sanday stated that there is a hypothetical document called Q 
which has somehow got into these Gospels and made trouble 
for those who are trying to read the words of Jesus as statutes 
of civil law. This qualifying clause, Dr. Sanday testified, may 
have been copied by Matthew as an integral part of Q, or may 
have come from some oral report or may have been just an 
opinion of Matthew himself. So the commission is up against 
some of the knottiest problems of the Higher Criticism. They 
may well have been tempted to say, as Matthew seems to have 
agreed with the other apostles in saying, when they heard what 
Jesus said on this subject, “If the case of the man is so with 
his wife, it is not expedient to marry.” 


&* 


Other Alternatives 

It ought not to be absolutely necessary, however, even in 
England, for a man to remain all his life a celibate in order 
to avoid possible intolerant conditions he might be plunged 
into by marrying. Jesus’ own comment was, “Not all men can 
receive this saying, but they to whom it is given.” He added, 
“He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that if the commission should recommend 
that this saying of Jesus on divorce be incorporated as law in 
England they should attach to it his own qualifying clause. 
But there are also other alternatives. Lady Margaret, who- 
ever she was, not only endowed a chair of Biblical learning at 
Oxford, but also another at Cambridge. The incumbent of this 
latter chair, Dr. Inge, testified before the commission that 
St. Paul could not have held the absolute prohibition of divorce, 
and also that the church could not have held it, since it has 
admitted into the Canon Matthew’s qualification of our Lord’s 
saying. Dr. Inge testified that in his judgment the duty of a 
Christian state is to legislate with due regard to the imperfec- 
tion of human nature. To our mind Dr. James Denney, pro- 
fessor of New Testament theology in the United Free College, 
Glasgow, gave the commission conclusively satisfactory evi- 
dence and' counsel. He testified that the New Testament, unlike 
the Old, contains no statutes nor legislation. He affirmed that 
in the interests of morality and therefore of the Christian ideal 
of marriage it is a mistake to put marriageable persons in a 
situation in which marriage is prohibited. 


China in Movement 

China is moving with the momentum of a great mass. Its 
senate was not content with the long postponement of parlia- 
mentary responsibility, and now we are told that a full. con- 
stitutional cabinet may be set up after the Chinese New Year 
in February. The political capacity, high level of education, 
power of self-control and ability to accept working compro- 
mises of the Chinese leaders is unquestionable. There is @ 
chance that they will work out their problem of free constitu- 
tional government and efficiency of administration before 
Russia has made its Douma anything but a debating assembly 
and an imperfect check on absolutism or Germany obtained a 
re‘¢ly responsible nainistry. ‘The rumored retirement of 
Prince Ching and the appointment of Duke Tsai-Tse as Prime 
Minister mean the replacement of the old era by the new. 
Tsai-Tse was a member of the traveling commission for the 
study of Western parliamentary governments in 1905, and is 
a real progressive. This accelerated rate of change is the 
more reason why we should maintain and increase our contri- 
bution of Christian teaching and evangelism in China. 

we 

Union at the Antipodes 

Christians of Australasia have for years been thinking and 
conferring about union. At the last meeting of the New South 
Wales Congregational Union a proposal to approve the schemes 
of doctrine and polity agreed upon in conference with the 
Methodists and Presbyterians was altered to express general 
approval simply of the action of the committee, and a united 
meeting was recommended of the different denominations. Our 
correspondent, Rey. William Allen of Greenwich, N. S. W., 
writes: “Some of us have wrought and fought hard to keep 
this matter of union alive. We believe that unifying the evan- 
gelical forces would make for greater efficiency in service. By 
abolishing wasteful competition we might economize in men 
and means. As it is now, there is an absurd surplus of 
churches in some places, and an equally absurd and criminal 
lack of churches in others.” Apparently the suggestion of the 
inclusion of Anglicans at present impedes rather than hastens 
progress. A Congregational-Presbyterian union seems more 
feasible as a step toward a larger merger. Hvidently a cam- 
paign to arouse enthusiasm among the churches is essential 
before any large scheme can be carried out. But what inter- 
ests us is the working of the leaven in that far off country 
as well as in Great Britain and America. 


In our Christmas number, this week, we 
have endeavored to express not only the joy 
of the festival but the deeper sense of obli- 
gation and privilege which that joy brings. 
Our cover design, one of the most beautiful 
and reverent of the Tiffany compositions, 
represents the wise men, bringing gifts to 
the baby Jesus; our two hundred dollar 
prize story, by Mr. Waterhouse, who is con- 
nected with Lick Observatory in California, 
shows vividly how learning of Christ’s love 
impelled a primitive nature to an act of un- 
selfish devotion. Dr. Jowett puts search- 
ingly his timely question, Christian, How 
Much Owest Thou? and in the editorial 
meditation, the Free Kingdom, the same 
sense of the response due the supreme 
Christmas gift is expressed. Our children’s 
stories represent Hast and West, this year, 
Mrs. Allen writing from California, while 
Mrs. Tenney is the wife of the Chinese Sec- 
retary, of the American Legation in Peking, 
and has had many interesting experiences in 
China. In carols, pictures and regular de- 
partments will also be found the season’s 
message and we wish to all our readers a 
Christmas full of peace and blessing. 


Editorial In Brief 


Don’t forget that Christmas is the time 
of all times to be happy, but it is the kind 
of happiness that should be fed on deeper 
sources than outward satisfactions. How 
deep is your own well of joy? 


“The melancholy fact is that a lot of us 
have got to go’—this wail from a member 
of the House of Lords in England states 
the situation as concretely as the lords them- 
selves have planned it in the pre-election 
resolution. 


The capture in New York City last week 
of a gang of Italian kidnappers with two 
little boys whom they were holding for a 
ransom was one of the best items of news 
we have seen this year. The deportation or 
extirpation of such wretches will make 
mothers and fathers breathe more freely. 


Of all Christmases one of the saddest must 
be that of the family of the prisoner reduced 
to penury by the father’s or husband’s sin. 
To these sorrowful and ashamed families 
the Volunteers of America under the leader- 
Ballington Booth minister 


ship of Mrs. 


through their Volunteer Prison League, 34 
West Twenty-eighth Street, New York Oity. 


How real the dread of grave robbery has 
come to be in America is indicated by the 
precautions taken for the body of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy which two men are to 
watch all winter in an electrically lighted 
receiving vault with a telephone at hand. 
And all this inside the fence at Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery ! 


A Hebrew manuscript is recorded by the 
French Academy of Sciences, taken by the 
Pelliot Mission of France from a cave in — 
Chinese Turkestan, where it is said to have 
lain for a thousand years. If that estimate 
of time is correct, this is the oldest known 
manuscript in Hebrew. It is a prayer 
formed of passages from the Psalms and 
prophetic books of the Old Testament. 


If you do not personally know of cases of 
great need calling for all your money for 
Christmas gifts, you will make no mistake 
in sending some of it to an aged minister 
who has freely given his life to the service 


The Prince of Peace 


Christmas is coming, and throughout the 


Christian world preparations are under way 
for its fitting celebration. Preachers have 
already begun to write their Christmas ser- 
mons, and choirs are rehearsing Christmas 
earols and anthems, and millions of human 
beings have their thoughts focused on the 
Sunday which will commemorate once again 
the birth of Jesus. 

It is not easy to make any anniversary 
what it ought to be, and none is more diffi- 
cult to maintain true to its native meaning 
than Christmas. It is on Christmas Day 
that we naturally glide off into things imag- 
inary and sentimental. It is a day for the 
play of the fancy. With many it is simply 
a season for dinners and games. If we meet 
the Lord at all we meet him in the air. We 
soar into the clouds with the angels and sing 
gleefully of peace and good will. If we 
come to the earth it is to amuse ourselves 
with reveries and toys. The day itself be- 
comes a sort of rattle with which we enter- 
tain ourselves and the children. The day 
like the tree is covered over with gewgaws 
and spangles. To keep it genuinely Chris- 


tian is not easy. 
+ * 


* 


But what an earnest day it ought to be 
to those who believe that Christ is the Son 
of the Living God. On Christmas Day the 
Christian ought to make a new effort to 
bring his religion out of the clouds and to 
get it incarnated in human society. Christ- 
mas stands for the day on which God touched 
the earth in a practical and unique way. 
It is the day on which the song of good will 
embodied itself in a person who has become 
known throughout the world as the Prince 


_ of others and now is depending on the return 
after many days of the bread he has cast on 
the waters. Secretary Rice of the Board of 
Ministerial. Relief will convey your gift to 
the recipient as he announces in another 
column. 


It will be 290 years next Wednesday since 
our Pilgrim Fathers came ashore from the 
Mayflower at Plymouth, Mass. They were 
the advance guard of a nation that now 
numbers over one hundred million people 
‘and has drawn its present life from every 
nation and tribe and people on the face of 
the earth. Yet that little handful of men 
and women, bearing with them the compact 
signed in the cramped cabin of the little 
vessel have put their abiding impress on the 
mighty nation of today. 


The much wanted man in religious work 
today seems to be the all-round helper to the 
minister especially fitted to take charge of 
the Sunday school and guide the activities 
-of the young people. In other words, the 
churches are looking for directors of reli- 
gious education. Four letters asking for 
such men reached our office almost simulta- 
neously the other day, one from a promi- 
nent church in New England, and one from 
a no less prominent one in the West. They 


of Peace. The birthday of such a man is 
not a day for pleasing fancies or sentimental 
dreams, but rather a time for grappling with 
the practical problems which God summons 
us to face. It is recorded in the Scriptures 
that on a certain occasion when the people 
of Israel were engaged in their devotions 
Jehovah commanded Moses to _ interrupt 
them and order them to go forward. An in- 
terruption in the Christmas music is sorely 
needed. We need to hear the divine voice 
bidding us go forward, and to work the song 
of the angels into the policy and practice of 
the nation. 

The world is in a lamentable condition. 
It has many burdens, and one of the heaviest 
is its armament. It is bristling with guns 
and it staggers under the weight of its in- 
struments of slaughter. It is the Christian 
world which leads in this disastrous business. 
The non-Christian world arms itself only in 
imitation of the nations which sing songs to 
the Prince of Peace, or in order to escape 
the edge of their deadly weapons. It is the 
leading Protestant nations which are squan- 
dering the most money on this enginery of 
death. And they are just now running a 
race with one another for a perishable crown 
known as Naval Supremacy. 

The pathetic thing about it all is that the 
rulers and leaders of these nations claim to 
be looking unto Jesus. Things are worse 
than they were a year ago. ‘The armor is 
thicker and heavier, the guns are larger and 
more numerous, the shells are more devil- 
ishly deadly, the expenditure of national 
treasure is more colossal and exhausting, and 
the cry of God’s neglected poor is more bit- 
ter and agonizing than twelve months ago. 

The situation is going to be worse a year 
from now than it is today, unless the Church 
of Christ stands up with fiery protest against 


are not to be had for the mere asking. 
Young men contemplating their life work 
please take notice. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock has done 
wonders in reducing the deficit. of the de- 
partment by eleven and a half million dol- 
lars in a single year. He believes in devel- 
oping the work of the department along 
profitable lines, wants to make the advertis- 
ing half of magazines pay for their carriage, 
to have the transportation of packages made 
a part of the rural service, to issue postal 
notes for small sums and to find out what 
the franking system costs. The people are 
with him in all these matters, but can he 
persuade Congress to give what the people 
want and, above all, to face the facts of its 
own franking privileges? We used to hear 
of congressmen who franked their laundry 
home—do they do it still? 


When Dr. Grenfell of Labrador had fin- 
ished speaking at Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton, the other Sunday, the rector, Dr. 
Worcester was asked to what denomination 
Dr. Grenfell belonged. He hesitated .and 
then said, “Why, I guess he is a Congrega- 
tionalist.” His questioner not being quite 
satisfied, asked the secretary of the New 


Through a Pastor’s Eyes 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


this intolerable wickedness and folly. A re- 
tired officer of the German army landed in 
New York the other day to announce the 
good news that “England must come to uni- 
versal conscription, and America will follow. 
War is necessary. It is a natural function 
and law of nature. The nations will keep 
on arming. They cannot afford to do other- 
wise.” This is the gospel of the military 
and naval experts throughout the world. 
Christmas is a good day for the pulpit to 
make reply. 
* * 
He 


Statesmen are alarmed and with reason. 
Lord Rosebery wonders whether militarism 
is going to drag Europe back to barbarism, 
or lead to a vast public uprising. The Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, says: 
“We seem to be in a vicious circle. Vast 
armaments create distrust between govern- 
ments, and that distrust stimulates expendi- 
ture on armaments.’ He hopes that under 
the pressure of public feeling, this wasteful 
and disastrous competition in wasteful prep- 
arations may be brought to an end. 

What is the church for if not to create the 
public feeling which will end scourges and 
tragedies? Christmas is not a day sacred to 
the repeating of poetry and singing about 
angels, it is a day for the doing of practical 
deeds. 

The Christmas celebration is sounding 
brass unless it brings the Christian vision, 
and the Christian vision is worse than noth- 
ing if it does not lead to Christlike doing. 
It is for the Christian church to do some- 
thing more than lead the world in singing 
Christmas carols, She must teach men to 
act on the principles which are embodied in 
Scripture and in song, and to work Christ’s 
ideas into the program of the republic. 


England Grenfell Association, Miss Emma 
E. White, who happened to be standing by, 
the same question, and she replied, “He was 
born and reared in the Church of England.” 
“Ts that so?’ said Dr. Worcester. “I always 
thought he was a Congregationalist.” At 
which the secretary rejoined, ““Though he is 
an JHpiscopalian, the Congregationalists 
really discovered him.” The incident is in 
point in connection with current discussion 
of Christian unity. 


The improvement in Our Dumb Animals, 
the organ of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is 
marked since Pres. Francis H. Rowley as- 
sumed the editorship. The December num- 
ber, which carries the Christmas spirit in 
every page, rightly asks for special consider- 
ation at this joyous season of the rights of 
the animals which serve many human uses. 
It calls attention to the barbarous method 
still employed in slaughtering millions of 
calves, sheep and swine, as well as to the 
painfulness of the cramming process whereby 
turkeys and other fowl are hastily made 
ready for the Christmas dinner. Man’s neg- 


lect of the brute creation or cruelty to any 
member of it is strikingly at .variance with 
the spirit of Him whose coming to earth 
the whole world is now celebrating. 
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THE HEAD OF CHRIST 


(From the Phillips Brooks Memo- 
rial by St. Gaudens) 


This is what I see about God when I look 
at Christ. It is God that I see there. Not a 
doctrine about Him, but it is He, the light of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


I cannot read the story, I cannot know the 
Person of the Divine Christ without becoming 
aware of two things, There is a Life behind 
Him, and a Life before Him,—a Life on wack 
He rests, and a Life in which He issues. It is 
no lonely existence which suggests itself as He 
walks among men, - At any moment He turns 
aside upon a mountain top and communes with 
a Being which is like Himself. As he draws 
near the end of His peculiar work, and looks 
forth into the years which are to come, He 
sees a divine life, like His life, going on, finish- 
ing his work, He feels the Father from whom 
He came, the Spirit who is to come when He 


is gone. — PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Christian, How Much Owest Thou 


A Christmastide Homily 


There are many different ways by which 
we estimate the value of men. We can 
count their money. We can measure the 
space they fill in the thoughts of men. We 
can regard the scope of their sympathy and 
note their range of apprehension. All these 
means of estimate are being used every day. 
But they do not reach the inherent worth 
of man. The intrinsic nobility of a man is 
to be measured, not by the quantity of his 
wealth, but by his sense of obligation. His 
true worth is to be found, not in the con- 
sciousness of what he has, but in the con- 
sciousness of what he owes. What measure 
of indebtedness does he recognize? What 
quality of sensitiveness does he feel to the 
clamorous claims around him? What obli- 
gations does he acknowledge to home, to 
city, to country, to the world, to the church, 
to God? “I am debtor’—to what, and to 
how much? 

There is our measure of nobility. Where 
there is no sense of indebtedness there is no 
human worth; where there is much sense of 
indebtedness there is a corresponding nobil- 
ity. And therefore, if we had the requisite 
discernment, if we had the insight of those 
spirits of the blest who “look with other 
eyes than ours,” this would be the place at 
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By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


Birmingham, England 


which to take our stand 


the soul. 


A CONTINENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


And yet one remembers a frequent boast 
whose burden appears to be the absence of 
“YT owe no man 


the sense of indebtedness. 


anything!” In the narrow sense in which 
the words are commonly spoken the claim is 
it suggests a scrupulous 
honor which one wishes were more fashion- 
But too often the statement is abso- 
lute, and so far from being an index of honor 


admirable, 


able. 


and 


if we wish to 
measure the worth and worthiness of men. 
The sense of obligation reveals the wealth of 


fore us. 


creditor for my love. 


When my last monetary aecount 
has been settled every man remains my 


Now, in theory we all admit the principle 
that the measure of our worth is to be found 


in our sensitiveness to obligation. 
very partial in its application. 
our own. 
clear as the noontide. 


money and endowment. 


We all 
admit the principle, but in practice we are 
First of all, 
we are very prone to see the obligations at- 
tached to other men’s possessions, but not to 
Our brother’s indebtedness is as 
We have ne doubt 
what he ought to do with his wealth of 
I was once asked to 
contribute to a symposium as to what mil- 


and nobility, it is a register of exclusiveness, 
self-centeredness, littleness of soul and out- 
look. It ignores by far the larger range of 
human application. It pays heed to a part 
of apostolic counsel, but beyond that little 
part it has no sense or correspondence. Let 
me put side by side with it another word of 
the Apostle Paul. “Owe no man anything” 
—so many make the period there, as though 
at that point the apostle’s counsel was fin- 
ished. But here is the completed sentence, 
“Owe no man anything but to love.’”’ When 
we have discharged our monetary debts a 
whole continent of obligations stretches be- 


lionaires ought to do with their money. I 
had the answer as clear as a map. ‘The 
eyes of a fool are at the ends of the earth.”: 
He knows everybody’s duty but his own. 
Yes, theoretically we admit the apostle’s 
principle, but practically we give it most 
limited application. 

Secondly, the grip of the principle weak- 
ens as the possessions of men become imma- 
terial, ghostly, spiritual, belonging to the 
realms of mind and soul. Many men recog- 
nize the obligation which accrues to material 
wealth, but how few recognize the obligation — 
which belongs to exuberant health! And the © 
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grip is still looser as we get higher in the 
scale of endowment. We do not vividly real- 
ize the indebtedness of knowledge, and still 
less the obligations of- freedom, and even 
less the responsibility which attaches to the 
possession of good news and the gospel of 
salvation. 

Our Master never ignored the obligations 
of wealthy men, but he also taught that a 
man’s wealth might lie far away from gold, 
and would earry a corresponding obligation. 
I think the principle is very clearly stated 
in the parable of the unmerciful servant. 
The servant had sought and obtained the 
mercy of his lord. That possession of 
merey conferred a corresponding obligation. 


“Oughtest theu not to have had compassion 


on thy fellow-servant as I had compassion 
on thee?” The indebtedness arose from his 
Own experience of grace. Tverything that 
enriches me enlarges my indebtedness to 
others. 


THE CHILDREN OF DISADVANTAGE 


What dees this sense of indebtedness to 
the children of disadvantage involve? Can 
we apprehend any of its contents? What is 
necessary if we are to be possessed with this 
noble sense of obligation? First of all, we 
shall need to have a clear sense of the per- 
sonal advantages we enjoy. And by this I 
do not suggest the consciousness of personal 
superiority; we haye more than enough of 
that. I mean that we are to be mindful of 


ae 


And Mary said, 


My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. 


For he hath looked 
upon the low estate 
of his handmaid: * 


For behold, from 
henceforth all gen- 
etations shall call 
me blessed. 


Fot he that is mighty 
hath done to me 
great things; 


And holy ishisname. 


And his mercy is 
unto generations 
and generations 


On them that fear 
him, 


our favors, of the unearned and undeserved 
grace and graciousness of God. 

This sense of personal privilege is not 
easily gained, and when gained is very 
easily lost. The sense of our rights is 
stronger than the sense of our favors. Our 
sense of possession is stronger than the sense 
of the Providence which secures it. And, 
therefore, the sense of grace and undeserved 
advantage are ours only by culture and dis- 
cipline and assiduous and persistent quest. 
“What hast thou?” The challenge sends us 
to a searching self-examination. ‘What hast 
thou that thou hast not received?’ We are 
to go about our being and our possessious, 
observing upon them the mark of the Lord’s 
grace. 

I am warned that such a quest involves 
the practice of introspection, and that this 
is attended by most insidious perils. I know 
that it is a dangerous exercise when followed 
along certain lines. There is a quest of per- 
sonal virtues which ends in pharisaical van- 
ity and coneeit. And there is a quest of 
personal failings which ends in a morbidity 
that robs the soul of its buoyancy and song. 
But although there may be danger on these 
unhealthy lines, there is no peril when our 
search is for the undeserved advantages, the 
privileges which have become ours ‘‘without 
money and without price,’ the gifts for 
which we made no payment and probably 
offered no prayer. 

What have I got that bears the marks of 


THE MEETING OF MARY AND ELIZABETH 


grace? That has always been a great pur- 
suit of the saints. It was one of the exer- 
cises of the Apostle Paul. It thrills through 
the latter pages of the “Confessions of Aug- 
ustine.” It is like an abidiug perfume in 
Brainerd’s “Journal.” It is like a weight 
of glory in the diary of Andrew Bonar. 
These men were always engaged in lowly 
praises for the “unearned increment”? which 
they discovered in their soul and life. We 
must follow a similar quest if we are te 
discover our indebtedness to others. 

Secondly, we must cultivate a correspond- 
ing sense of another’s disadvantage. I de 
not suggest that we plume ourselves on an- 
other’s inferiority; we have more than 
enough of that, and it is a forcing bed of 
pride. But this must be my line of inquiry: 
What privilege have I wlsch my brother 
lacks? What thought? What vision? What 
franchise? What grace? To think of an- 
other’s disadvantage, to realize vividly and 
vitally in what respect he is maimed is the 
next great step in the discharge of human 
obligation. Nay, obligation has already be- 
gun to be discharged as soon as we become 
thoughtful concerning our neighbor. 

It is not an easy exercise. There are a 
hundred things to obstruct a sympathetic 
consideration of our brother. There is the 
devil, there is prejudice, there is love of 
slothful and ignoble ease, there is essential 
selfishness. And because all these obstruc- 
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He hath showed 
strength with his 
atm } 


He hath scattered the 
proud in the im- 
agination of their 
heart. 


He hath put down 
ptinces from their 
thrones, 


And hath exalted 
them of low degree. 


The hungry he hath 
filled with good 
things ; 


And the rich he hath 
sent empty away- 


He hath given help 
to Israel his servant. 


That he might re- 
member mercy. 
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For the Love of Man 


Our Two Hundred Dollar Prize Story 


On the bank of the river, perhaps a dozen 
paces inward from the edge, stood a little 
eabin, its broad side toward the stream. 
From the base of the sandy bank or terrace, 
about ten feet below, the shore sloped away, 
beach-like, for twenty yards to the broken 
fringe of silver-green sand willows at the 
water’s edge. Landward from the cabin, or 
eastward, the ground rose gently in a cactus 
and greasewood covered slope to the base of 
a low mesa a few rods distant, and from the 
mesa it rose away in vast terraces for nearly 
twenty miles to the mountains. 

The cabin was of willow thatching, its 
pale green hue of withered leaves betokening 
recent construction. At either side of the 
building, extending its full length, a low 
canopy of thatch sloped away from the eaves 
like a porch roof, affording shade. One door 
at the center of the side of the structure 
opened westward towards the stream. The 
other, opening eastward and similarly placed, 
framed a view of the distant mountains ly- 
ing along the horizon; aglare in the blazing 
sunlight, barren, jagged, ghastly, their sides 
torn and furrowed with dry beds of torrents, 
white like scars of leprosy. 

The sun was now dropping westward, 
throwing the cabin’s shadow up the cactus 
slope toward the low mesa. Beneath the 
canopy at the east side of the cabin, seeking 
escape from the torrent of heat and light, 
sat a young woman, hardly more than a girl. 
She was neatly clad in a modestly short 
khaki skirt and plain white shirtwaist; a 
maidenly figure, a little under medium stat- 
ure, full formed, athletic, graceful and 
womanly in every way. Her hair, parted in 
the center and brushed loosely from the part, 
lay in soft, full, brown rolls above either 
temple. A broad, white bow, tied at the 
back in high-school girl fashion, was its only 
ornament. The face beneath the brown locks 
was fair, gracefully rounded, with regular 
features and calm, sweet expression. Blue 
eyes of singular beauty were well set be- 
neath dark, finely marked brows, the radiant 
points of the sweet expression. 

“Stick! fohty-t’ree!” 

“Stuck, forty-three!” 

The girl, Gertrude Welford, looked up 
quickly toward the cactus-grown mesa. From 
a short distance back upon its table-like sum- 
mit, chaining-calls of two surveyors had been 
sounding and echoing nearer for the last ten 
minutes. The last two rang sharply from 
its brow. 
men came into view; one, her husband, car- 
rying the fore end of the steel chaining tape, 
and Dosar, his Piute helper, carrying the 
rear end. Swinging it from’side to side and 
then drawing it taut between the -cactus 
growth and greasewood bushes, the men soon 
dropped their “pins” again, and again the 
ealls rang out. 

They came rapidly down the cactus slope 
toward the river, and as they neared the 
cabin Welford turned towards it, glancing 
at his watch at the same time. Then he 
pulled off his broad felt hat and swung it. 

. “Nearly quitting time!’ he called. ‘You 
all right?” And the girl waved to him and 
then turned and entered the cabin. 


minutes later she appeared at the “river 


As the young woman looked, the 


Several 


By Mills N. Waterhouse 


door.” Welford, down by the water, was 
coiling his tape and gathering his chaining 
pins, his day’s work finished; the Indian 
was walking away along the water’s edge. 

“Dosar,” called the white man, “you come 
see me tonight, after eat?’ 

“Ugh.” The Indian did not look about, 
but the response was of assent. 

The surveyor started toward the trail up 
the bank towards the cabin, and his wife 
seized a water pail from just inside the door- 
way and went to meet him. A look at 


' Donald Welford was enough to tell one the 


nature of his life and occupation. Medium 
of height he stood, erect, cleanly built, easy 
of movement, wiry, lean, powerful; a man of 
perfect health and vitality. He was clad in 
loose, grayish-white cotton clothing, light but 
strongly made. Dark brown hair showed 
above his forehead when he pushed back his 
broad hat to look through the transit instru- 


ment. The eyes that looked from under 
heavy, black brows were gray, clear and 
steady. One could scarcely call Don Wel- 


ford’s face handsome as to form, but it was 
good to look upon, with a high forehead, hon- 
est eyes and firm mouth, clean as a child’s. 

“Supper is started, Don,’ the girl an- 
nounced from the edge of the sand bank, and 
she plunged down its face. As the couple 
met below, “How’s my lad?” she aac up 
at him. 

“And how’s my girlie?” No one was there 
to see why it was hardly possible for either 
to answer the other immediately ! 

“All right, Don,’ Gertrude answered when 
the brown heads drew apart, “but isn’t it 
hot!” 

“Two-tenths of a degreé cooler than yes- 
terday; you ought not to feel so abused!” 
the young fellow chided playfully. 

“Oh, get out!” 

They had reached the river by this time, 
where the shadows were first falling. Wel- 
ford has stooped at the water’s edge to 
bathe his hands. “I’ve got to wash tomor- 
row,” his wife announced tragically. 

“Well,” drawlingly, “honestly I really be- 
lieve I should better enjoy eating supper 
with you if you wash now, same as I’m 
going to!’ and Welford plunged his brown 
fists into the ripples. 

Straight at his head, her arm motion sure, 
quick and easy as a boy’s, the girl shot a 
handful of wet sand and mud. It landed 
squarely above his ear. “Freshie! Do the 
washing then! The laundry!’ with intense 
derision. 

“You -little’—. Without finishing, Don 
scooped a double handful of water at his 
assailant, and they went at each other in a 
regular children’s tussle; squealing and gasp- 
ing with laughter, rumpling each other’s 
hair, each struggling to fairly wash the 
other’s face with mud. At length the 
girl twisted away from her tormentor, and 
he stood looking at her, amusement, admira- 
tion, mud and water all upon his face at 
once. 

“Fad enough?” he asked. 

“Well, I haven’t given you half enough,” 
she retorted, gasping with laughter at her 
husband’s comical appearance, her blue eyes 
aflash with merriment and defiance, “but 
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I’ve got to quit and get washed—te please 
you—and get back to that supper. It'll burn 
if I don’t. Oh, I fixed you beautifully.” 

“Why d’g’l’gont you c-chook in the s-sh- 
shun light!” gurgled Welford, his head half 
under water in a desperate struggle with his 
smears of mud and sand. 

“Wha-a-t! Oh! Might b-burn things,” the 
girl mumbled, her face buried in a big, fuzzy 
towel. : 

When they had finished at the water’s 
edge, the couple climbed the bank to the 
cabin. The wife went on with the evening 
meal, and Donald set about helping her. 

““Ffe-e-e was a lit-tle ti-in soldier’ ”— 
he sang. ‘“That’s me if we don’t quit eating 
tin grub sometime,” he prophesied with ap- 
palling gloominess. In a short time the meal 
was ready. 

“Sail in!” the girl commanded, and both 
of them did. 

Two months before this time Donald Wel- 
ford had been put at the head of a mining 
company’s surveying party, to make a pre- 
liminary. survey in some of the half-desert 
country along a small tributary of the Col- 
orado River. The couple had been married 
only a few months previous to the appoint- 
ment, and the young lady, always keen for a 
chance to “rough it,” had made herself an 
eager and valuable member ef the party. 
The affair had been “just camping’ ever 
since they had left their home im California, 
she declared. Forty miles dewm the river 
was the main camp of the party, left in 
charge of Welford’s able first assistant, Harl 
Thomas. Nearly two hundred miles away by 
the river route, on the Colorade, was El Cru- 
cero, the nearest town. 

Welford had decided to leave his main 
camp for a short time, and come up stream 
to do, with his own hands, some work upon 
which he was anxious to make an early and 
very accurate report. He, his wife and the 
Piute, therefore, came by rowboat to the 
place in which they were now located. Put- 
ting up the little cabin of poles, with thatch- 
ing of the green sand-willows from the river 
brink, had been the work of only an hour or 
so, and now they were “settled” with the 
rowboat load of supplies safely stowed away. 
Gertrude stayed at the cabin when the men 
were working near by, but when they were 
to be out of hailing distance she went with 
them, helping at the lighter part of the work 
during the cooler part of the forenoon, but 
seeking a shady place after the day had be- 
come hot. 

Dosar chose to stay with a small camp 
of his own tribespeople, a quarter of a mile 
down stream, but he was a frequent visitor 
of the young couple—quite often, it must be 
confessed, at meal time. Dosar had once 
been a desert runner, carrying messages 
across the “land of death” between mining 
camps and town. But he had ceased to do 
this long ago and had worked in other ways, 
no one knew why. He had seemed fond of 
Welford from the first, and the latter had 
meet the Indian far more than halfway. 

Dosar had proved superior to most of his 
fellows in intelligence, and the white man 
had little trouble explaining to him enough 
of the simple rudiments of surveying to make 
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shooting there just before we left. 
that he was selling whisky to the Indians 


the Indian a good helper. The white man 
never treated his “red brothers” in any way 
but with consideration and regard, however 
much they might exasperate him with slow- 
ness and childishness; and in their own 
tongue the Piutes called him “Kind Man.” 
Upon the evening when this story opens, 
after the supper was finished, the man and 
wife went out again to the bank of the river 
and sat down upon its sandy edge. It was 
so much cooler now! And after the day’s 
intolerable burden of heat the relief was 


great. The surveyor lay back sleepily upon 
the sand. “You’re tired, Donald,” his wife 
said. “Isn’t it too hot for you to be out in 


the sun so all day?’ 

“T am pretty tired,” he answered, slowly, 
“but I’m all right, don’t you worry, Kid.” 
The girl reached out a hand and stroked his 
forehead and hair with slow touch, gentle 
as—only as her own, the man thought to 
himself. For a long time the little brown 
hand kept up the mother-like caress, some- 
thing on one finger glittering as it passed 
through the thick brown hair. 

Through the passes in the mountains, 
westward of the river, slowly the wind drew 
in from off the terrible Mohave Desert; 
warm at first, but cooler as it drifted through 
the mystic twilight of the river canyon. 
Deep and dark in those purple shadows of 
the desert country lay the bases of the moun- 
tains everywhere. Across the river the sum- 
mits reared their dark mass and jagged out- 
line against the saffron of the West. LHast- 


-ward, afar, the desolate peaks caught the 


afterlight and stood in faint glow against the 
coming darkness. The river murmured, 
dreaming. A mourning dove, from deep in 
the mountain shadows, sent lonely, plaintive 
notes across the water; down stream, out 
upon a headland, the Indians were singing— 
a strange, wild music, mellowed through the 
distance. And then, almost suddenly, the 
far light died from the mountains. With it 
went the notes of the dove, the sound of the 
Indians singing, the desert wind. In the 
blue above the stars came, white and clear 
and beautiful, and the river whispered in 
darkness, and it was night. 

“Why, Don, I thought _you were asleep!’ 
The surveyor had stirred where he lay, and 
sat up suddenly, grasping his wife’s hand. 

“Was, I guess,’”’ he answered.- After some 
“Gertrude, I’m more than tired to- 
night. There’s something I’ve got to tell you 
and don’t want to.” The girl’s heart pounded 
hard in her breast. Something in the low 
voice frightened her. 

“What is it, Donald?” 
calm, serene. 

Welford moved close to the young woman 
and his voice sank nearly to a whisper. “It’s 
something Dosar told me yesterday,” he said, 
“but V’ll have to begin at the beginning. 
Sometime before we left El Crucero, while 
we were living there, I found that the fellow 
Cottle who kept the store there by the river 
——the place where the toughs got together a 
good deal—he was the rascal who did that 
I found 


The voice was 


on the quiet—and doing some other things. 
I reported the whole thing to the Govern- 
ment officers, and they took after him ‘knives 
out.’ Made me a deputy and had me go 


down there one night with them, to get more 
evidence than was at hand. 

“We got the evidence all right, but a fel- 
low in the saloon recognized some of the 
detectives, and some one there must have rec- 
Well, next thing, Cottle was 


ognized me. 


onto the whole game—who it was squealed 


on him at first, and all. I don’t know how 
the dickens he found out all he did, but he 
was armed to the teeth in a minute. The 
devil is as big a coward and as mean in his 
wickedness as any cut-throat that ever got 
into the West. Some desperadoes seem to 
have a little sense of justice and honor, but 
that’s not Cottle. He’ll shoot a man in the 
face only when he can’t get a lick at his 
back, and that poor fellow he shot just be- 
fore we came away, he killed on merest sus- 
picion; thought the fellow was one that had 
spied on him instead of a-brand new stranger 
in the place. You know how he had to clear 
out then. The officers thought he would take 
to the desert, and got out after him, but no 
trace had been seen of him, you know, when 
we left Crucero. 

“But one thing brought my ears up when 
I heard it, and has kept them so ever since. 
Earl Thomas told it to me. A day or so be- 
fore Cottle’s shooting scrape, he and Dosar 
were fishing on the river. They heard some 
mer talking down stream from them. They 
were hidden from them and the men weren’t 
very quiet with their talk. Parl couldn’t tell 
who they were, but he heard one of them 
quote Cottle as having told his friends that 
he’d ‘get that damn Welford for peachin’ and 
bustin’ up his business if he didn’t get any 
of the others.’ Of course I naturally felt 
pretty uneasy, but since being out here, busy, 
the thing rather slipped my mind. 

“Yesterday Dosar made me jump. We 
were working in one of the little ravines 
over there on the south edge of this mesa. 
I saw him look down quickly at something 
on the ground a few feet to one side. ‘You 
come,’ he says, and I went over to where he 
stood. He pointed to the ground. I looked, 
and there was a footprint, a white man’s, as 
even I could tell. I supposed it was one of 
mine, and said as much. The fellow looked 
at me, and I saw in an instant something 
was wrong. 

“What is it?? I asked him. ‘Him damn 
bad, him Cottle,’ he answered. He said the 
print was made the day before, sometime in 
the forenoon. And then he told me what I 
hadn’t known before, that the wretch once 
led astray one of his daughters along with 
some other Indian girls. My God! what a 
look came over the fellow’s face when he told 
me that. If Dosar ever gets a hand on Cot- 
tle it will be the last of him, lay to that. 

“Then Dosar told me today that yesterday 
an Indian boy from the camp down there 
saw a white man with a gun in the ravine 
next south of the one where we found the 
footprint. It may have been Cottle and, if 
he has companions, as he must have, it may 
have been one of them. If it’s Cottle, he’s 
likely after me, and if he’s after me he won’t 
stop till he gets me or does his best to. I 
know him well enough for that! Kid, I may 
be in a bad fix.” 

Welford ceased talking. Gertrude slipped 
close to him and sought his hand. A strong 
arm went around her, and her head rested 
against the surveyor’s broad shoulder for a 
full minute before either spoke. 

“What will you do, Donald?” 
was low, fearless, steady. 

“Bless you, little girl, there’s nothing 
wrong with your grit,” he said, his voice 
quavering with feeling. “Do? I. don’t 
know ; just the best I can, I guess.” 

“Laddie, God will tell you what’s best.” 
Her voice was calm with confidence. He 
kissed her. 

“TLet’s go to the cabin now. Dosar 


Her voice 


‘will 
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come and not find us,” Welford spoke. The 
two arose and did as the man suggested. As 
they neared the cabin a tall figure came 
towards it from down the river. Gertrude 
clutched her husband’s arm. 

“Me come.” 

“Hello, Bosar!’’ Welford exclaimed kindly. 
“That’s good, I glad you come. We sit out- 
side? Inside?” The Piute pointed to the 
group of mesquites at the end of the house. 
“All right,’’ and Welford took two boxes and 
placed them against two trees that were in 
the light from the cabin door. Gertrude had 
gone inside and lighted the lamp to sew. 

“Ugh! No good.” The Indian moved the 
seats into the darkest part of the clump, and 
then, standing erect, pointed towards the 
south side of the mesa. Welford nodded. 

Late into the night the Indian and the 
white man sat, the latter talking the more, 
the Indian speaking only occasionally in 
heavy, gutteral monosyllables. The woman 
listened almost continually, trying to catch 
familiar words. Success was small, however, 
as the conversation was in the Piute dialect, 
with which she was unacquainted. At last 
she heard the two arise and come towards 
the door, their talk over with. 

Just before reaching the door the Indian 
spoke two full sentences, of considerable 
length. Gertrude caught just one word. It 
was “Jesus.” There was a long pause be- 
fore Welford replied, and then he did so hes- 
itatingly. He seemed to be embarrassed. 
Soon the Indian left and Welford came in- 


doors. 


He avoided his wife’s gaze for some time, 
but at length looked squarely and steadily 
into her eyes. ‘‘Wehat is it, Donald?” the 
girl asked. The color mounted to the young 
fellow’s face. He tried to look away again, 
but couldn’t. Gertrude smiled inwardly. 

“So much like little brother when Mother 
gets after him for taking cookies,” she 
thought. “Donald, tell a fellow!” It was 
not the probable danger they were in that 
was the trouble now; Gertrude knew that. 
“Donald !” 

“He—well he—asked me about the Bible 
and about the ‘Jesus man,’” he stammered. 

“What did he want to know?” The voice 
was quiet, kindly. 

“Everything, I guess; said a white man 
told him once about the ‘Good Book’ and the 
‘Jesus man,’ and the fellow seems to have 
picked up fragments in various ways; I sup- 
pose enough so that he wants to know more.” 

“What did you say?” quietly. 

“Nuthin’ !”” 

“Why, Donald?’ The girl was leaning 
forward, her face in her hands, gazing deep 
into the young man’s eyes. 

“Oh, Kid, I don’t know! I ain’t any good. 
I—I—never could do those things.” 

“Why, Donald, you used to go to C. BH. 
lots of times with me, and when you spoke 
there you did it well.” 

“And I was a blamed hypocrite. Don’t 
you know the biggest reason for us fellows 
going to Endeavor? Why, Kid, we enjoyed 
going with you girls.’ Gertrude smiled. 
“Sure we were friendly to the Society and 
what it stood for, but we—well, we wouldn’t 
have come much if it hadn’t been for you 
girls—that is, lots of us wouldn’t. What I 
ever said there—the chances are I didn’t half 
know whether I meant it or not. We fel- 
lows never talked much about our views 
among ourselves. And now, here’s this fel- 


low—he is just like a little kid, and the way 
he asks you things point blank—and—I— 
aw, I thought I knew Indians—but I never 
I’m seared to talk to 


could do those things. 


him. I know the right thing for nie to do, 
but I never could—you know I never could.” 
He was like a child in his embarrassment, 
and at the last his voice faltered. 

The woman’s great love shone in Ger- 
trude Welford’s eyes and something dimmed 
their brightness. She recognized the magni- 
tude of the young man’s struggle better than 
he. “I never knew it was hard for you, 
dear heart; never mind, I can trust my hus- 
band to do what’s right. You’ll ‘come to 
your own’ all right, lad.” Welford turned 
away and gazed out into the darkness, his 
eyes blinking. 

“Tt was the biggest thing that ever came 
to me, and I failed,’ he choked; “that’s 
what’s the matter.” The diamond on the 
little brown hand shone through his brown 
hair again, for a long time, and something 
shone on either girlish cheek. Then the 
woman crossed the room and took from a 
worn haversack on the wall the Book of 
Books. Late, late she read in the night still- 
ness those “wonderful words of Life.’ And 
a great light shone in the little willow- 
thatched cabin, and peace was there, for the 
One whom the Book of Books tells about 
came and stood there, and His love and 
strength and mighty courage came unto the 
young man and wife, and became a part of 
them. 

The days that followed were new and 
beautiful for Donald and Gertrude Welford. 
Many times they were out by /the river at 
nightfall, or in early morning watched the 
marvels of color and light and shadow in the 
sunrise of the desert country. But it is 
only fitting that we should not intrude upon 
those “quiet hours.” And the Piute Indian 
heard about his “Jesus man,” heard the story 
of Him who came that men “might have life, 
and that they might have it more abund- 
antly.’’, 

Sometimes Gertrude talked with the red- 
man, but oftener her husband, as the two 
men sat out by the mesquite trees or as they 
were at work. And the story that he heard 
was told with a wonderful simplicity, well 
befitting a man who was but a child. 

“I knew you would ‘come to your own,’ 
Donnie,” she told him one noon hour. “You 
talk to him beautifully.” 

“It’s easier,” he answered simply. 

“What does he say?” she queried. 

“Nothing at all; I can’t tell what he 
thinks, not a thing.” His voice was a little 
gloomy. 

“Indian-like,”’ she answered, “but wait a 
while, we’ll see sometime.” They did. 

One night the men sat out in their accus- 
tomed place in the faint light of a three 
nights’ moon. The Indian was more quiet 
than usual. Welford could see that some- 
thing was the matter, but he said nothing. 
Dosar rose to leave earlier than usual that 
night. Before going, however, he entered the 
cabin of his own accord, saying nothing. 
Welford followed. The redman looked care- 
fully about the room, taking note of smallest 
details. “Where Good Book?” he finally 
asked, addressing the woman. 

“Here, Dosar, haven’t we let you see it?— 
Donald, we haven’t; do you realize that?” 
she said. The Indian took the Bible and 
turned the leaves slowly. 

“Paper talk, me no savvy,” he ‘said, plac- 
ing it back again upon the box that served 
for a table. He smiled at the woman and 
Welford pre- 


turned towards the door to go. 
ceded him in going outside. 

“I’m going a little way down the river 
with Dosar, ’Trudy, if it’s all right with 
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you,” he said. “I want to talk to him a few 
minutes more.” 

“All right. I’ll be all right.” 

Just inside the cabin doorway, during the 
entire stay of the couple Welford’s rifle had 


stood, the magazine full. Just at the mo- 


.ment the two men left the cabin, Gertrude 


happened to be turned with her face away 
from the door. When she glanced towards 
it again she noticed that the rifle was gone. 
She started. Donald hadn’t had the firearm 
outside since their arrival. What could it 
mean? 

Crack! 

The shot echoed back and forth across the 
river. Over the girl’s face crept the dead 
white. She stood wide-eyed, motionless, 
rigid. Then, slowly, knowing nothing of 
what she did, she turned down the light and 
in a trance left the cabin, walking with a 
strange, mechanical motion in the direction 
of the Indian camp. In a few moments her 
mind cleared a little, and she quickened her 
pace.. The trail entered a large clump of 
willows, taller than ordinary. It was dark. 
She plunged into the gloom, onward, out 
again. 

There, in a wide opening of the trail, lay 
aman. He lay as the dead. He was still. 
The pale moonlight fell upon the upturned 
face—Welford’s. The woman moved a step 
towards him, then halted, and sank back 
into the shadow. From the farther side of 
the moonlit opening skulked a human form, 
crouching, beastial, cowardly. It moved 
towards the prostrate figure on the sand. A 
sickening shudder went through the girl’s 
body. The figure reached the fallen man and 
gave him a kick. He moved not. There 
was a hideous laugh, and a blade gleamed. 
The girl sank silently to earth. Over to the 
right, in the deep shadow, a twig ticked. 

Crack! The white flame-spurt of a rifle 
blazed in the dark willow shadows. A sec- 
ond figure lay upon the sand. Out from the 
shadow stepped the tall form of Dosar, Wel- 
ford’s rifle balanced across his left forefinger. 
He stepped to his victim and seized the long 
knife. It. flashed in air an instant, disap- 
peared. 

The Indian dragged the dead form away 
out of his sight, and then flew to Welford 
with lightning speed. He tore open the 
man’s shirt-front and then felt. the pulse. 
What a prayer the Great Spirit must then 
have heard! The pulse was strong! Dosar 
seized Welford’s hat and plunged through 
the willows down the bank of the river and 
to the water. He was back in an instant, 
dashing the cold water into Welford’s face. 
Then he removed the clothing from the chest 
and shoulders of the man and found the 
wound, bleeding fearfully. He tore up Wel- 
ford’s shirt and stopped the wound as well 
as his crude surgi¢al ability permitted. The 
bullet had pierced the left shoulder a little 
inward from the joint and slightly below the 
collar bone. Then the Indian lifted the in- 
jured man and started with him towards the 
cabin. 

And then the young woman moved. She 
rose to her feet and stepped into the trail. 
“Donald !”” 

“Tle no dead! He all right! Very nice! 
Oh-h-h!’? The usually heavy voice fairly 
rang, high pitched. The girl seized her hus- 
band’s hand and felt the pulse; from her 
breast came a long, long sigh. She walked 
beside the Indian with his precious burden, 
trying to help him a little, but said nothing. 
Donald was placed upon his canvas cot, and 
together Gertrude and the Indian worked 
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over him till nearly dawn. An elementary 
training in nursing stood the girl in good 
stead now. At daybreak the man regained 
consciousness, but remained partially in a 
daze. Dosar soon left, going towards the 
camp down stream, but when he reached the 
clump of large willows Gertrude saw that he 
left the trail and circled widely from it, 
down to the river, and walked on along the 
shore. 

During the morning Donald’s mind cleared 
steadily, and by noon he was wholly rational. 
Gertrude, however, kept him from speaking 
as much as possible, telling him briefly what 
she knew of the happenings. Dosar came 
back soon, bringing the rifle and some 
cooked quail. He handed the birds to the 
girl, and she took the gift with moistened 
eyes. : 

“Thank you, Dosar.” He looked at her, 
pleased, but said nothing. He walked to 
Welford’s side and put out his dark, bony 
hand and clasped the white man’s right 
gently. Welford returned the salutation 
with good strength. 

“Dosar, who shoot me?” Welford asked 
after a while. The swarthy face went al- 
most black, horrible with scorn and hate and 
loathing. 

“Cottle.’ The word was a snarl. 
asked him no more about the affair. 

For a day or two Welford seemed to im- 
prove, but it did not last long. A relapse 
came. The wound became inflamed and 
feverish, and the man grew ill. His temper- 
ature rose and he lay in a half stupor much 
of the time, and then one night his mind 
gave way. Gertrude knew then what’ she 
had thought before—Donald must be gotten 
away and to a surgeon. She had done as 
well as any one could, save a doctor, but it 
was expert treatment the man must have. 
In the late afternoon of the third day the 
condition became imminently dangerous. 

“Dosar!” Gertrude spoke from the cabin 
doorway. The form of the Indian arose 
from the shade of some greasewood bushes 
and came towards the door. She motioned 
him to where her husband lay, muttering, 
and breathing with great difficulty. The In- 
dian looked at Welford, touched his fore- 
head and hands and turned away. 

“Vike way” (die), he said. 

The woman trembled and her face waz 
pale. She grasped the door frame for sup- 
port and faced the Indian. She knew he 
must know even better than she the serious- 
ness of Donald’s condition, simply because 
he was so much older than she and had 
wider experience in such things as this. 

“Yes, Dosar,” calmly, “he die if we get 
no ‘po want,’ no doctor, you savvy?” A 
nod. -“Dosar, he my husband! I love him. 
Oh, I love him much! You savvy that, 
Dosar ?” 

“Ugh.” 

“T can do no more; I all tired,’’ she went 
on. “‘We must have po want. What we do? 
You go down camp, tell Mr. Thomas.” 

“No good, no get doctor there.” 

“Oh, what we do?” Her voice broke with 
weariness and anguish. Dosar left the cabin 
and. walked away, disappearing in the wil- 
lows by the river. Oh, if he could only 
understand how she loved this man, and how 
she depended now upon what he, the Indian, 
could do for her. One thing she knew, 
Dosar would come back with an answer of 
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some kind. She sank to the side of the cot | 


and gazed into the hot, flushed face of her 
husband and grasped his feverish hand. 
Donald, her Donald—how long? “Oh, God 
take care of him!” 


Just at nightfall the Piute came to the 
eabin. He entered silently. On. the floor 
lay Gertrude Welford, sound asleep. Dosar 
gazed at the beautiful face, serene, but worn 
with the burden of watching. Then he 
looked at Welford, now lying quiet. A new 
light, that of utter love broke over the lean, 
swarthy face and shone from the black eyes. 
The man slipped to the doorway and sat 


down. He looked afar into the blue night 
sky. - His thoughts? They are known of 
God. 


After a long time the girl awoke. She 
saw Dosar in the doorway, but no word was 
spoken. She did what she could to make 
Donald comfortable, then dropped at his side 
and buried her face in the bed clothing. 
Again in the little willow cabin the great 
peace and strength was given and received. 

“Dosar.” 

He arose and stood in the doorway, a tall, 
dark man, clad now in a scant garment of 
grayish white cotton and thick moccasins. 
His figure was lean, gaunt, attenuated; long 
and exceedingly slender of limb, but steel 
hard. The lower part of his garment was 
little more than the waist-band of savages, 
and the man’s legs were disclosed to view; 
swarthy, sinewy, corded, knotted; so hard 
and tough they seemed nothing but bone, 
sinew and leathery skin, like the legs of a 
coyote or a desert badger. The great chest 
alone was full formed, yet the man could not 
by any possibility be called poorly built. 
Power was unmistakably there, and the In- 
dian stood in the doorway straight as a 
spear-shaft. 

His dark, straight hair fell just within 
clearing distance of the sinewy shoulders, 
and was held back by a buckskin thong 
bound around the head. The black eyes 
were deep set and ever searching, as the ears 
were ever listening. Large nosed and thick 
lipped, the lean, dark, bony face peered from 
beneath the black hair, well in keeping with 
the whole physique of the man. 

Gertrude came from within the cabin and 
stood before him in the moonlight. She saw 
the cotton clothing of the man and noticed a 
canteen hanging at his side, but did not then 
read them for a sign—that of the desert 
runner. She looked into the dark eyes above 
her, searching. ‘Po ike” (write). The In- 
dian pointed to a scrap of paper on the 
floor. She gazed wonderingly. “To doctor,” 
he explained. 

“Where, Dosar? 

“Tl Crucero.” 

“Wl Crucero! How can you get there in 
time, Dosar? It is far, far away down the 
river, and back again up the Colorado, two 
hundred miles. It will take so long, my hus- 
band will die before doctor comes.” 

Slowly, with a strange awe and majesty, 
the Indian raised a dusky arm and pointed 
far away to the southeast, to the great bar- 
ren mountain. / And the sign read on and 
on, and far out across the desert, the ‘“‘dead 
land.” In the black eyes burned triumph, 
mastery, power, the purpose resolute, un- 
quenchable. Gertrude stood amazed at the 
transfiguration of the man, and she caught 
his meaning and wrote. Soon the note was 


What doctor?’ 


- finished and the girl handed it to the Indian. 


She stood a moment, trying to think of a 
fitting word to speak in farewell. 

“Ninny pike away” (I go). Through the 
doorway of the little cabin the moonlight 
streamed, unhindered. 

Look with me. We stand among rocks on 
the crest of barren mountains. Westward 
and downward, twenty miles away is a river, 
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a branch of the Colorado; its great drainage 
basin shrouded in darkness. Wastward for 
miles stretches a vast plateau, tilted slightly 
from us, its level but little below our vantage 
point. It is near the dawning on the uplands 
of the desert. Afar eastward, faint, gray 
light stretches along the low horizon; above 
it, the sky is still of the deep night blue. It 
is clear. Darkness lies low upon all the 
desert. On the eastward faces of peaks and 
rocks is the merest thought of gray light, no 
more. Upward from the darkness here and 
there, afar off, giant cacti lift gaunt spec- 
tral arms against the dawn, like upreared 
bones of perished monsters. Near by a gray, 
faint haze of sage brush seems to hang along 
the ground. Before us stretches a trail like 
a gray-white ribbon dropped carelessly across 
the divide, one. end in the darkness west- 
ward, the center showing faintly in the 
dawning light, the other end reaching far 
away into the darkness of the desert. 

Look upon the trail. A form passes, 
gaunt, shadowy, silent, fleeting, a mere phan- 
tom, imagined, a gray dream thing. It is 
gone in the desert darkness; a coyote in 
search of game in the small, waking life of 
the desert. Look again. A form passes; 
gaunt, shadowy, silent, fleeting, a mere 
phantom, imagined, a gray dream thing. It 
is gone in the desert darkness; a running 
man. Follow. 

The sun is just rising, and behind us lies 
the great plateau; the cactus-grown upland 
of the desert. There are wonderful changes 
of level light and long shadows at play upon 
it, but our gaze is elsewhere. On, on to the 
southeast lies the narrow trail, and along it 
again passes a fleeting figure, plain to see 
now in the level sunlight; a running man, 
Dosar. Thirty-five miles behind him lies the 
river, on its bank the willow-thatched cabin ; 
forty-five miles before him lies another and 
a greater river, on its bank a mining town. 
Behind him lie the mountains and the desert 
uplands; before him, the desert itself. We 
must cease to follow now. 

By nine o’clock the air was athrob with 
heat. Dosar had reached the edge of the 
plateau, where the trail pitched steeply into 
a narrow ravine. He had made good time 
during the cool of the night and was satis- 
fied. ‘The ceaseless, even wolf-trot had eaten 
up the miles like fire. But now the heat of 
day was on and the pace must slacken a lit- 
tle, with over half the journey, and that the 
worst part, still ahead. Dosar had taken no 
water since leaving a spring on the river side 
of the mountain. Now he stopped in the 
shade of a rock, uncorked the canteen and 
held it to his mouth. : 

Barely had he moistened his, lips when, 
on the top of a rock a pace or two away, the 
Indian’s eyes caught sight of a chuch walla, 
one kind of desert lizard; with its black, 
beady, serpent eyes upon him.- A look of 
terror flashed across his face and was gone. 
He took no water, but closed the canteen 
and ran on. Why? Down through gener- 
ations of these mysterious people of the dry 
country has come the story of the chuch 
walla; that when a person dies of thirst 
upon the desert the little lizards run to the 
tops of rocks and laugh at him, for they can 
live in the desert with no water. 

Soon after this Dosar was running rapidly 
along the trail where it wound along one 
wall of a steep, narrow gorge which cut 


back into the flank of the mesa. This was 
the way down to the level desert. The trail 
was narrow and treacherous. Suddenly, 


without the slightest warning, a great rock 
which the Indian was crossing broke from 


its bed and rolled down into the ravine. 
Behind it, down the steep bank, plunged the 
runner. He lodged against a bowlder half 
way down the bank, stunned and blinded, 
but not much hurt. He slowly picked him- 
self up and climbed the bank to the trail. 

At the top Dosar looked himself over and 
felt for the note. It was safe. The canteen 
was light—lighter—empty! For a moment 
the Indian lost all sanity in terror. He 
reeled, he shrieked, he beat his arms about. 
Presently reason returned and he examined 
the canteen. It was of the cheap variety 
sold by tricky traders to the redmen; two 
concave disks of tin, poorly soldered together 
with their hollow sides inward. 'The vessel 
had been jammed in the fall and the soldered 
edges broken apart. A half gallon of water 
was all that had ever stood between him and 
terrible death by thirst, in Dosar’s many 
desert journeys. Water he must have to 
make this journey, and water he had not. 
The black horror ate into the runner’s very 
life. He knew all that the accident had cost 
him. A moment he hesitated—and ran on. 

Dosar reached tle base of the last low 
hills and now he looked upon the desert it- 
self. Miles upon miles of whitened, gravelly 
dust and sand stretched away before him, 
here and there a black, glittering rock lying 
like some half buried monster in the sand 
and stones; or again seeming to shift about 
far off on the quivering surface, a demon of 
the lifeless desert whose only law is death. 
The heat of midday poured its merciless tor- 
rent upon the vast expanses. No moisture, 
thin air, not a ghost of a breeze; the sun’s 
rays fell with nothing to diffuse them, clear, 
blinding, a ceaseless, deadly fusilade of heat. 

Dosar must go; the Power that said so 
was greater than he. He went. His lips 
parched and curled, and he licked the mere 
film of water from the canteen spout, and 
threw the thing away. On and on and on. 
Ah! What was that over at his right? His 
heart gave a great leap. Over a black rock 
poured a shining, foaming stream of water 
—and was gone. Behind him thundered a 
cold cataract, right down out of the clear 
sky! The Indian turned back and put out 
a hand towards the water. It drew away and 
he followed. It vanished. He turned again 
and resumed his course. Far ahead flowed 
a great river. Ah, the Colorado! He could 
reach it soon and drink, and then float down 
to El Crucero. The insane man ran on. 
The stream vanished and appeared in an- 
other place. Then the Indian fell upon his 
face, his hands clawing, clawing, clawing 
into the sand and his. mouth filled with it. 
And a wonderful thing happened. 

For a second or two the mind of the red- 
man cleared and he realized all. He arose 
and spat the sand from his mouth as’ best 
he could. Far ahead he saw, and saw truly, 
the outline of the narrow gap in the moun- 
tains back of Hl Crucero. The gaunt face 
set like a flint towards the one true place, 
and the runner went on. How? There is 
a God of mankind. Water bubbled and 
splashed and thundered on all sides, but the 
spell of the Sirens of the desert was broken. 
Dosar ran on. 

In the afternoon of that day some miners 
in the hills back of El Crucero saw an In- 
dian runner come down the canyon road 
with the speed of an arrow. He neared them. 
and they shrank back in horror. The wild 
eyes of. the man stared red and bloodshot; 
his lips curled far outward, cracked and 
black; his blackened tongue filled his mouth 
and bulged between the teeth; the flesh was 
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Two Kinds of Christmas 


‘With Pertinent Directions for Keeping Each 
By Rev. J. Edgar Park: 


A Pagan Christmas 


Some people say that Christmas is just a 
pagan festival, with a Christian name added 
to it. They say it is the historic develop- 
ment of the heathen orgies of the Saturnalia, 
and that it has been kept up. in Christendom 
all through the years with the added name 
of Christ tacked on to it. 

Now if it gives any people any satisfaction 
so to believe, Scrooge-like, it does us very 
little harm. Yet it is, true that in America 
today there are the two types of people, those 
who keep Christmas in a pagan manner and 
those who keep it in a Christian manner. 
Some people celebrate the Saturnalia. Some 
people celebrate the birth of Jesus. 

The following are the directions for keeping 
it as a pagan festival: About a week before 
Christmas think of the people who gave you 
-presents last year and who will probably 
expect something from you this year. Then 
declare in their presence a few times that 
you feel so poor this year that you do not 
see how you can. give any presents at all. 

As soon as the department stores are 
crowded to overflowing, go down to the city 
and join the rush. Discover that everybody 
is so selfish in a crowd, and that you ‘‘never 
saw such rude people, the way they push and 
erowd and try to get served first.” Go in 
the evening if you possibly can and tell the 
salesgirl what you think of her for her delay 
in getting you the change of your dollar bill 
after your ninety-eight cent purchase. 

Choose the things that are cheapest. You 
cannot be expected to know how long the 
salesgirl has already been upon her feet that 
week, nor how late the messenger boys have 
to work delivering parcels at night, nor how 
much the people could have been paid for 
making the goods you buy so cheaply. Be- 
sides they are presents, and it does not 
matter so much how they wear; it is not as 
if they were for yourself. 

Work hard in this way for three or four 
days, making sure to buy for each person 
something at least as good as that person 
gave you last year. When you get abso- 
lutely sick and tired of this rush, stay at 
home a morning and take out the store of 
presents you got last Christmas which were 
of no use to you and which you have kept to 
give away again this Christmas. It is well 
to be sure that you do not send the same 


For the Love of Man 
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baked, dry and cracked in bloodless fissures 
at the joints. The Indian dashed sereaming 
through the town and out. into the river. 
There he stood, the current surging nearly 
to his armpits, shrieking for water, water, 
water, and beating it the while with his 
arms. ‘The runner was soon rescued and 
taken to the small hospital of El Crucero. 
In the bosom of his shirt was found a note 
addressed to the doctor of the town. 


Three weeks after this a large rowboat 
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‘love would like: 


“he had. always 


things back to people who sent them to you. 

At the last moment you will remember 
somebody who will be likely to expect some- 
thing from you and whom you had almost 
forgotten. Rush back again to town. Re- 
member always to buy the same things that 
every one else is buying, the same ‘‘Christ- 
mas books” that no one was ever discovered 
reading, the same little useful bags that will 
serve as a kind of chain-Christmas-present, 
exchanging owners annually at Christmas 
for many years, the same useless nothings 
that the recipients add to their store of 
other nothings either to be packed away or 
to be daily dusted. 

So let the pagan festival be ushered in 
with one-half of the country standing des- 
perately weary, ready to drop, working, sell- 
ing, being rushed and scolded, delivering par- 
cels, and the other half angry and dissatisfied. 

On Christmas morning send off any stray 
last presents you may have, to those who 
have sent to you and from whom you did not 
expect anything. ‘They will think that you 
sent them before you got theirs and, that the 
delay was due to the Christmas rush. Then 
unparcel all your own presents, exclaim over 
them, pack them away, sweep up the paper 
and excelsior and have the first piece of 
real enjoyment you have had for weeks over 
a good, substantial Christmas dinner. 


A Christian Christmas 


Take a page in your note-book and write 
above it this sentence, ““Loye can make a lit- 
tle gift excel.” All year long be noting down 
in it suggestions of things the people you 
the toy train for the little 
son of the woman who washed for you at 
your summer home; the new graphophone 
record for the neighbor’s boy who is out at 


_the mining camp for the first Christmas, and 


whose father was telling you about the pleas- 
ure he got in his loneliness out of that kind 


of music, which reminded him of better 
things at home. 
Mem. “Martha said today she would 


rather have a Persian kitty than anything 
else in the world!” 

Mem. ‘George was saying this June that 
been wanting a complete set 
of Hawthorne, but that somehow he had 
never gotten round to get it.’ 


Mem. July 8. ‘Mrs. Francis said, ‘I think 


- 


came ashore at the little river landing of 
El Crucero. -In it were Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Welford, a doctor of El Crucero, and 
eight Indian boatmen. Welford’s left arm 
was in a sling. The three white people 
walked slowly up the main street of the 
town, and entered the small hotel. In about 
two hours the Welfords reappeared and took 
their way to the little hospital. After some 
minutes’ waiting a nurse showed them to 
one of the many doors opening from a hall- 
way. She opened it, admitting them to a 
little room. As they entered an Indian rose 
firmly on one elbow and put out a dusky 
hand. “Oh, Dosar!” Gertrude sprang for- 
ward and clasped her arms about the 
swarthy neck and laid her face against the 
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that picture of Jesus and the Fishermen is 
the loveliest of all.’ ” 

Mem. Aug. 10. “Jane said that the 
rocker in Mrs. J.’s parlor was the only chair 
she ever sat in. that ewactly suited her,” 
ete., ete. 

All year long be adding to your ideas, be 
planning for other people’s surprises. Then 
when Christmas comes you will not need to 
buy a single conventional, trade-Christmas- 
present. They will all be personal tokens of 
thought. They will all have been bought 
long before the rush begins. You will have 
bought some things in small local stores for 
the good of trade, you will have asked for 
the Consumer’s League Label for the good 
of the work-people, you will have shopped 
in November for the good of \the salespeople. 
Before the first week in December they will 
be all ready except those upon which you 
are working. yourself. Then you have a 
great time between that and Christmas plan- 
ning all kinds of jokes and surprises. 

A millionaire may have dwarf gooseberry 
trees supplied by contract at ten dollars 
apiece from England at every plate on his 
Christmas table, but the joke is not half so 
good as—well, what Harry found in his 
Christmas pie last Christmas, which hit his 
case so well, and showed him some one else 
remembered his little success, and which has 
added a permanent new word to the private 
vocabulary of the family ever since. 

At this time, too, you begin writing letters. 
One to the author of the book you have so 
much enjoyed this fall, asking him not to 
feel it necessary to reply, but telling him all 
the good it did you; one to the invalid who 
thinks herself of no use in the world, telling 
her how much she means to you; one per- 
haps to your doctor or minister or your tele- 
phone girl, in return for kindness, thought, 
courtesy, inspiration during the year, 

On Christmas morning you have time to 
have a Christmas party for the birds. You 
are dumbfounded at the number of people 
who have remembered you. You begin that 
very evening to write and tell them so. And 
your Christmas dinner is the least of all the 
joys of your happiest Christmas. 

It is not a matter of cost, it is a matter 
of love and thought and planning. Too late 
for this Christmas, is it?’ Ah, but just in 
time for next. ) 


coarse black hair. Donald seized the out- 
stretched hand with his good right and held 
it in a strong, warm grasp. 

“Dosar”— his voice broke, and he gnawed 
his lower lip, his face working. 'Then Ger- 
trude drew away from the Indian and looked 
him in the face. 

“Dosar! Dosar! You know you save my 
husband? You save Mr. Welford? If doc- 
tor had come one hour later, then my hus- 
band died.” 

“Yes, Dosar, two times you save me.” 

The Indian looked first at one, then at the 
other of them. “You give Dosar Jesus man. 
Me all right now, got Jesus man!” and in 
the dark eye of Dosar, desert runner, the 
Great Light shone. 
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Among the New Books 


Jane Addams at Hull-House, Entertaining Stories and Sketches 


The Autobiography of a Social 
Mediator 


Hull-House in Chicago is perhaps the 
_ most widely known of all our social settle- 
ments, and the name of its chief founder, 
Miss Jane Addams, is of power and honor in 
the literature of social amelioration. We 
owe her special thanks for the frank and 
fascinating chapters of autobiography which 
she has given us in Twenty Years at Hull- 
House (Macmillan. $2.50 net), and for the 
good portrait which she has consented to 
have prefixed. The pictured face goes well 
with the experiences and the philosophy 
which rule in the following pages. ‘There 
are, in addition, illustrations of people and 
places, many of them neighbors or aspects of 
the settlement, all of them by Nora Hamil- 
ton of the Hull-House staff. 

‘One likes to know out of what soil so 
marked and inter- 
esting a charac- 
ter as that of 
Miss Addams has 
sprung, and her 
chapter of earli- 
est impressions is 
one of the most 
_ delightful of all. 
For one thing, it 
reveals the pass- 
ing of the time 
when Illinois was 
a new country, 
and gives glimpses 
of its  self-con- 
sciousness in that 
nearly forgotten 
stage of growth. 
Miss Addams was 
the daughter of a 
good citizen in a 
little town, and 
was herself the 
first graduate of 
what, at that mo- 
ment, had turned 
from Rockford 
School to become 
Rockford College © 
for Women. She 
draws pictures of 
this strong and 
independent fa- 
ther’s character, the influence of his example, 
the beautiful home life, the child’s interest 
in the mill where he was master, and the 
wholesome American atmosphere of those 
simpler years. Next comes the reflex influ- 
ence of the war for the Union and of rever- 
ence for the character of Lincoln, who was 
one of her father’s friends. Out of the ad- 
miration for his self-devotion came, to a 
great extent, her first enthusiasms for social 
service. 

- Miss Addams had the advantage of sufli- 
cient means, and turned from her school 
life to the experience of foreign travel. Her 
independence of mind had kept her aloof 
from self-committal either in the way of 
Christian profession or of consecration to 
missionary service. Strangely enough, the 
final stroke of conviction and devotion came 
as a consequent of self-reproach for watch- 
ing a Spanish bullfight in which she tells us 
that she had seen “with comparative indiffer- 
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ence five bulls and many more horses killed.” 
In the reaction which followed she discov- 
ered that she had been living in a merely 
ideal world and must discover for herself 
some field of practical service. That even- 
ing she and her lifetime work companion, 
Miss Starr, laid the first plans for practical 
social service in Chicago, which resulted in 
the foundation of Hull-House. Upon that 
experiment followed all the other experi- 
ments of study and service of which we 
know so much, and the final decision of 
church membership through one of the Pres- 
byterian churches in the city. 

Hardly less interesting than these per- 
sonal reminiscences are the accounts of the 
troubled world which lay ready to their 
hand in the great, overcrowded neighborhood 
of Chicago where they took up residence. 
Mistakes as well as successes are frankly 
spread upon these pages of autobiography, 


A VIEW FROM A HULL-HOUSE WINDOW 


as if Miss Addams felt that their own expe- 
riences might do further service as a clinic 
for the study of other aspirants to social 
service. She tells of their relation to the 
immigrants and her ever growing interest 
in helping the Americanized children to 
understand their fathers and mothers, and 
the fathers and mothers to come into whole- 
some sympathy with American life. Miss 
Addams desires, before all things, to become 
a mediator between misunderstanding or ig- 
norant souls and their environment. Her 
vital. Christianity is astonishingly broad- 
minded. The staff of Hull-House comprises 
some fifty individuals, of creeds as widely 
different as the Jewish, Unitarian and 
Roman Catholic, all working together in har- 
mony and mutual confidence. The danger 
of losing, in the person of these incomers to 
our national life, all the beautiful back- 
grounds of tradition, custom and handicrafts 
is one which grows on Miss Addams’s 
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thought, and an interesting chapter tells of 
the arts which have been cultivated in the 
workshops of the settlements. 

Miss Addams especially desires to con- 
vince her public that the work of the settle- 
ment has not been done without weariness, 
pains and persecutions. Its efforts for social 
justice and its battle with industrial wrongs, 
its attempts to better the legislation of the 
state and the office-holding of the city, its 
relations with social agitators and foreign 
refugees to whom it has accorded the free- 
dom of self-expression in its meetings, have 
sown for the workers a luxuriant crop of 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations. 
To the settlement as a whole has been ful- 
filled our Lord’s word, “‘In the world ye 
have tribulation,’ but Miss Addams con- 
soles herself for the defection of former 
friends and the bitterness of these frequent 
misunderstandings, in recounting the loyal- 
ties of her neigh- 
bors and of those 
who, partly 
through the influ- 
ence of herself 
and those who 
labor with her, 
have graduated 
from the crowded 
city quarters into 


industrial or so- 
cial success in 
other places. She 
has followed her 
convictions and 
has obtained in 
this respect an 


abundant reward. 

An early chap- 
ter describes Miss 
Addams’s visit to 
Tolstoi, the con- 
flicts of con- 
science which al- 
most induced her 
to think that duty 
led to following 
his example of 
every-day manual 
toil, and the whole- 
some return of 
practical sense 
which convinced 
. her that three 
hours a day spent in the bakeshop would 
be an ill preparation for answering the 
crowd of letters upon her desk, and deal- 
ing with the problems of human intercourse 
which crowded in at her doors with their 
pressing needs. 

This combination of sensitive conscience, 
wide and clear-eyed vision of actual facts 
and effective common sense in dealing with 
particular emergencies, marks the self-revel- 
ation of these pages from first to last. They 
suggest a multitude of difficult social prob- 
lems. They confess frequent failures. We 
are never suffered to forget the forces of 
selfish greed and answering weakness which 
corrupt and destroy, but we are never suf- 
fered to despair either of the powerful pres- 
ence of good in the world or of the progress 
that our social life is making toward a higher 
level and ultimate goal of righteousness. He 
will be a poor Christian and an inefficient 
citizen who reads this book without soul- 


searching, but he will find no reason for 
withdrawing from the contest, or for despair 
about the result. 


Japan, Old and New 


Japan and the Japanese, by Walter Tyn- 
dale (Macmillan. $5.00 net), is a book of 
travel by an English painter, the first in- 
stallment of results from a year spent in 
Japan, to be followed later by a second vol- 
ume on famous Japanese gardens. The 
author is a keen observer not only of mate- 
rial for his art, but also of the picturesque 
and unusual in customs and home life. The 
pictures offer a wide range of Japanese land- 
scape beauty, from the country side, the gar- 
dens of the temples, flower festivals and the 
streets of the town. Both in landscape and 
sentiment it shows a sympathetic compre- 
hension of the Japanese point of view. The 
whole offers a pleasant opportunity for stay- 
at-home visiting in rural Japan. 

Japanese life has a remark- 
able background of myth and 
tradition in which the powers 
and spaces of earth and sky ap- 
pear as divinities and many. of 
the animals and trees are per- 
sonified. A collection of these 
folk and fairy tales pleasantly 
softened where necessary from 
uneir original earthiness, and 
told with delightful freshness 
and humor is found in Green 
Willow and other Fairy Tales, 
by Grace James (Macmillan 
Co. $5.00 net). The author re- 
veals acquaintance with Japan 
through residence as a _ child 
and intimate companionship 
with Japanese children. The 
book is generous in size, exquis- 
itely printed, and_ illustrated 
with pictures in color, Japanese 
in motive and composition but 
Western in method, by War- 
wick Goble. The freshness of 
scenery and population in this 
ideal and fairy world makes a 
special appeal. 

Japanese history has been 
often and well written in Amer- 
ica, England, Germany and by 
Japanese authors. The novelty 
of Joseph H. Longford’s The 
Story of Old Japan (Longmans, 
Green. $1.75), is the attempt 
to give us the story trippingly, 
in the author’s own words ‘to 
provide a narrative in logical 
sequence, of all the great periods in Japa- 
nese history written in a style which will 


render its perusal no greater task than 
that of an ordinary novel.” Mr. Longford 
begins by giving us an account of the 


islands and their people and tracing the his- 
tory from the beginnings of mythology. His 
history keeps an eye on the main points of 
interest, and moves rapidly from one to the 
other. In appendixes, a few useful tables of 
names and historic documents are given, and 
there is a good working map. ‘The story 
comes down only to the restoration of the 
Mikado, stopping, therefore, on the threshold 
of the modern Japan. 

A supplementary volume to ‘Ihe Life and 
Letters of Lafeadio Hearn” is given us by 
Blizabeth Bisland in The.Japanese Letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn (Houghton Mifftin. $3.00 
net). She alludes, in the preface, to the 
misrepresentations of recent gossip in regard 
to Hearn’s life and character. These letters 
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were written during his residence in Japan 
to Basil Hall Chamberlain, W. B. Mason and 
to Mrs. Hearn, the Japanese lady whom he 
married. They represent, therefore, the in- 
terests of Japanese scholarship (the letters 
to Mr. Chamberlain comprising much the 
larger proportion of the book), of friendly 
counsel in regard to Japanese life and work 
and of domestic affection and affairs. The 
letters to Mrs. Hearn are few in number, 
but intimate and playful. A long introduc- 
tion by the editor deals with Mr. Hearn’s 
point of view and with his changes of opin- 
ion in the course of his experiences in Japan. 
Several of the illustrations are from sketches 
by Mr. Hearn. The whole book gives us 
other and interesting glimpses of an unusual 
and highly gifted mind. 


Sketches and Essays 


Stephen A. Reynolds is an Englishman 
living in a wee village of fishermen upon the 


edge of the Atlantic. De tells the world all 
about it in Alongshore (Macmillan. $1.20 
net), and the world will be a brighter place 
for his effort. He is very instructive about 
tides and things, as instruetive as the ordi- 
nary browser through his sketches will wish 
,—and a bit more. But he has a zest for the 
sea, a picturesque way of flashing the ocean, 
the boats, the fishermen all before the eyes 
that is irresistible. 

The countrymen who move before us in 
Mad Shepherds and other Human Studies, 
by IL. P. Jacks (Holt. $1.20 net) are un- 
usual characters and well reward acquaint- 
ance. The “madness” suggested: by the title 
is a wisdom of the solitary and an occult 
gift of communion with the powers above 
our knowledge. ‘The effect is to give through 
these unlettered men in their detachment 
from life a fresh and striking view of human 
nature and its capabilities. A little group 
of people in an Wnglish country neighbor- 
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hood is drawn directly or incidentally in 
these studies with striking interest. The 
method is original and the thought has 
charm both in substance and in the method 
of its presentation. Mr. Jacks, it may be 
said, is the editor of the Hibbert Journal. 

Those who remember David Grayson’s 
“Adventures in Contentment” will look with 
pleased expectation to a second volume as 
wise and humorous and full of charming 
sentiment as that. Adventures in Friend- 
ship (Doubleday, Page. $1.20) belongs in 
the same sphere of the brotherly and con- 
tented life of the open country and the joy 
of human relations. These papers are, 
among other things, thoroughly American in 
atmosphere and sentiment, suggestions ‘of 
what the country life might be if all men 
caught the spirit in which these pages are 
written. 

Western New York in late October is the 
theme of Richard Le Gallienne’s October - 


Vagabonds, with illustrations 
by Thomas Fogarty (Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50 net). The 


author with an artist friend had 
been camping for much of the 
summer, and were so in love 
with the woods and hills that 
they proposed to walk back to 
the city. With knapsacks on 
their backs they started by 
country roads and with a pref- 
erence for well-sounding names 
of unknown villages, coming as 
far upon their way as Hlmira. 
For all Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
English training, his book seems 
more akin to Thoreau’s “‘Cape 
Cod” than to any other achieve- 
ment in literature. The humor- 
ous appreciation of individual 
peculiarities and scenes and of 
the significance of ordinary 
things informs the chapters 
with humor and interest. It is 
a charming contribution to the 
self-knowledge of Americans. 

To the long list of books 
which glorify the old life of 
Virginia must now be added 
the collected articles by George 
W. Bagby under the title, The 
Old Virginia Gentleman and 
other Sketches (Seribner’s. 
$1.50 net). Some of them pic- 
ture the conditions of life in his 
native state with loving appre- 
ciation of character and scenery 
and an ever-present humor. 
Perhaps the most generally known of all is 
the bit of pure humor which has passed 
into various collections, “How Rubenstein 
Played.” 


Entertaining Stories 


Had the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden” been an Englishwoman, 
her new story, The Caravaners (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50) might have been made a pre- 
text for a German invasion of the British 
Isles. We hardly know in literature a more 
mcrdant satire than the picture it contains 
of Baron Otto von Ottingel, major of artil-— 
lery in the German army, and of German 
manners and morals. He is the domestic 
tyrant with all the old Teutonic contempt 
for women. He is persuaded, for economy's 
sake, to join a party of vacationers who 
propose to travel through the Hnglish south 
country, sleeping in covered wagons. The 

Continued on page 945 
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for 1910-191] 
A Paper with a Record and an Ideal 


Step by step Tur CoNGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WorLpD has 
gained until never before has it equaled its present strength. The key 
men and women in the churches take it, read it, prize it. Any one who 
cares anything for organized Christianity can find no better means of 
keeping posted on its progress. No other religious journal has so dis- 
tinguished a list of contributors, leaders of Christian thought and action 
in every part of America. Glance at its files for the past year. There 
you will find reat work from the pens of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the 
intrepid Labrador missionary; Prof. J. E. McFadyen, of Toronto, who 
has just been appointed George Adam Smith’s successor in Glasgow; 
Robert E. Speer, the magnetic and forceful leader of the younger 
Christian forces of the country; Dr. Albert J. Lyman, Brooklyn’s 
veteran and beloved mimster; William Allen Knight, original interpreter 
of familiar Biblical scenes; G. Campbell Morgan, the English teacher 
and preacher par excellence; Wiliam Newton Clarke, the theologian, 
influential in all Christian bodies; and other men of like caliber, such as 
Charles R. Brown, C. A. Dinsmore, Washington Gladden, G. A. Gordon, 
F. W. Gunsaulus, C. E. Jefferson, H. C. King, and a hundred more. 
In the past they have given virihty and warmth to tts pages; in the 
future they promise not only to maintain the pace they have set, but 
te exceed it. 

Editors and Publisher will eombine to make Tur CoNGREGATIONAL— 
18st AND CHRISTIAN Wortp this coming year THE MOST COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL IN 
AMERICA. They will build on what has already been achieved, sup- 
plementing already strong and approved features, imparting, if possible, 
still more interest and pungency to its pages, extending the range and 
increasing the value of the contributions, and seeking im every way 
possible to make st more useful to the denomination and the Kingdom 
of God. 

f Here are just a few of the attractive features that will make the 
paper NEWSY, READABLE, STIMULATING. 


STANDARD AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Dr. Jefferson’s Weekly Message 


Beginning Nevember 1, Rev. Charles FE. Jefferson, D.D., pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, will comment each week to the extent 
of a column or twe en eurrent aspects ef church life and work. No pastor 
in this country has a higher eonception ef the function and present oppor- 
tunity of the Christian echureh. He has recently said, “There is only one 
subject in the world ef supreme interest to me, and that is the Christian 
church.” But he is no mere theorist. For twelve years in the heart of the 
metropolis of the country, he has faced at close range the problems of 
the pulpit and parochial life, and dealt with them strongly and successfully. 
His latest book, entitled “The Building of the Church,’ embodying his 
recent lectures at Yale University, is based on the conception that the Christian 
church is an ideal brotherhood, and that the supreme work of its members is 
to make it a brotherhood in fact. This book naturally deals chiefly with general 
principles, and the department in The Congregationalist and Christian World 
which he is now to conduct will to a considerable extent apply some of those 
principles to the actual situation in large and small city and country churches. 
Such brief, trenchant, constructive treatment of various phases of Christian 
work and life will hearten and guide ministers and laymen from one end of 
the country to the other. The weekly message will be a word out of the heart 
and brain of a successful church builder to his fellow-builders in the faith 


the world over. 


A. J. Lyman 3 E. P. St. John 
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Dr. Jowett’s Monthly Articles 


The Congregationalist and. Christian World has the distinction of being 
the only paper in America to publish regularly contributions from the pen 
of Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., who in many particulars is the most popular 
religious writer and speaker in Great Britain today. He will furnish this 
coming year a devotional and practical article once a month that will embody 
his freshest thought on subjects of vital interest to the individual Christian. 


Social Duties and Opportunities 
Washington Gladden By PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH 


A similar series, but tinged with the author’s individuality, will appear 
from the pen of Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, one of the strongest speakers and writers in the country today. 
His influence is vast, as he touches young men directly and as he goes from 
point to point throughout the country with his message. He is a man in 
whom the social enthusiasm has not chilled the flow of devotional feeling, 


as his beautiful prayers, entitled, “For God and the People,” just issued by the 
Pilgrim Press, show. 


The Extension of Influence 


By DR. GEORGE HODGES 


The Dean of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., 
popular alike on the platform and in the public press, has written for us five 
articles on “The Extension of Influence.” The individual titles are: 

(1) “The Possession of Influence.” 

(2) “Righteousness a Determining Element.” 

(3) “Holiness a Determining Influence.” 
(4) “The Effective Elements of Influence.” 

(5) “The Exercise of Influence.” 


The Art of Living 
By DR. SAMUEL G. SMITH 


A Christian preacher and university teacher is Dr. Samuel G. Smith, 
of St. Paul, whose work at the People’s Church and in his chair at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has led him into the field of modern social problems. 
Concerning these he has written illuminating books. Full of sympathy for 
the average man facing the bread-and-butter problem, he maintains a bal- 
ance of judgment which fits him to counsel and stimulate others. In this 
series on “The Art of Living” he will take up certain practical questions 
growing out of the complex relations in which human beings find them- Sy 
selves today. His first article will be on “Making a Budget,” which title ete 
in itself suggests the practical direction of his thought. 
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Henry 0, King 


The Present Anxiety among the Churches 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Three articles are by a London journalist whose book, “ Twice-Born Men,” 
has been one of the most popular books of the year in both Great Britain 
and America. They embody the searching but kindly judgments of a man 
who has studied modern church activities closely. They are frank yet hope- 
ful, and show an invincible faith in the power of the gospel to transform 
individuals and society. 


Afield in Other Lande 


By SECRETARY C, H. PATTON 


Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., Home Secretary of the American Board, will 
spend most of the next year in an extended tour of the world, visiting 
Turkey and devoting a number of months to a careful inspection of condi- 
tions in Africa, whose missionary work has always keenly interested him. 
He wields a fluent and racy pen, and has promised to share with our readers 
some of his experiences that are bound to be unusual and significant. 

In his virile and absorbing style he will tell us the things the people 
want to know about missions and missionaries and the life of the countries 


which he visits. ‘ 
In the Church Vestibule 
By MISS MARGARET SLATTERY 


Miss Slattery, who recently became closely identified with the educational 
work of the Publishing Society, moves about among the churches and thus 
becomes aware of their conditions and opportunities. A favorite speaker at _ 
Northfield and at the large Sunday school conventions, she is just as ready 
PS to address the individual who may be in perplexity or discouragement. We 
have asked her, as she thus touches many varieties of human need and comes 
in contact with people in many circles, to take from time to time a column or 
two of our space in which to put some of the harvestings of her thought. 
We believe that what she says will be particularly helpful to the younger 
readers of the paper. 7 


8. A. Norton 1.0. Rankin 


Family Religion 
“What It Is and May Be under Modern Conditions” 
By PROF. E. P. ST. JOHN 


This well-known expert in religious education and a leading spirit in 
the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy will give some counsel to busy 
parents and lively children, as well as his views about the natural and whole- 
some way of developing the religious life of the average American house- 
hold. He will point out what can be done, notwithstanding other absorbing 
interests, toward developing among members of the same home a sense of 
William DeW. Hyde kinship in endeavors after the highest things. 
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Church Administration 
By BISHOP LAWRENCE 


The Bishop of the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, Dr. William 
Lawrence, has written two familiar yet exceedingly useful articles on the 
principles that govern the men responsible for the practical ongoing of 
the machinery in our churches in their dealing with the minister, in their 
care of church property and records, and in all their official business. 


The Christian and His Own Soul 
By OZORA S. DAVIS, of Chicago Theological Seminary 


_ two intimate personal articles dealing with the needs of every man’s 
inner life. 


The Children’s Pulpit 
By REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Not much space does this little corner of the paper occupy, but it is 
packed with incidents and illustrations which lead both little people and their 
parents to say, “We like that kind of preaching.” 


Dr. Dunning’s Sunday School Exposition 


a scholarly yet simple and practical treatment of the International uniform 
weekly lesson. Many teachers and students consider it the best obtainable. 


William B. Forbush, Ph.D:, of Detroit, the expert on the Boy Problem 
and popular Chautauqua lecturer, is a regular and highly appreciated con- 
tributor to The Congregationalist and Christian World. You will relish his 
tracy and original comments on life as recorded in his department, Tue 


Fred Smith’s Straight Talks to Men 


The prominent Y. M. C. A. leader, whose simple, sincere speaking sways 
great audiences of men in all parts of the English-speaking world has 
promised to write out for us several of his talks that go so straight to the 
hearts and consciences of his masculine auditors. 


Today in the Mission Field 


Here again we shall have a series concrete, practical, inspiring. They 
will prove a kind of “follow-up” of the splendid Edinburgh Missionary 


| SAUNTERER. 


Conference, that left in the field of discussion many live subjects to which ° 


the Christian Church must give attention during these next few years. The 
Congregationalist and Christian World will enlist the aid of specialists and 
experts, some of whom were prominent in the Edinburgh meeting, in the 
discussion of these pregnant matters. Some of the articles already projected 
ate: 
“Tue MESSAGE THAT Finps THE Non-CuristTiAN Heart” 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D. 
“THE Key to Unity” Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 
“WHEN SHOULD THE MISSIONARIES WITHDRAW FROM JAPAN?” 
: Rev. J. D. Davis 
“THe ORIENTAL Point oF View.” How Christianity comes and looks to 
persons in non-Christian lands 


We will secure from representative Japanese, Chinese, Indian, and 
Korean Christians a frank expression of their own thought and feeling in 
regard to Christian things. How do their antecedents and training modify 
their faith and make it, while not less real than that of the Occidentals, a 
more personal thing? ~ 


Religion at Work in the World 


We feel this will prove one of the most noteworthy series of the entire 
year, as it will portray the actual operations of Christianity in various 
spheres of human life. The articles will bring to light kinds of work and 
groups of workers with which church people in general may be little familiar. 
For instance, a pupil of Prof. E. A. Steiner will describe the new approach 
to immigrants, particularly in coal mining districts. Sec. J. L. Barton will 
set forth the persistence of personal influence in the mission field as illus- 
trated in one or two remarkable missionary families. Rev. H. B. Grose 
will summarize the work up to date of the Federal Council of American 
Churches. We shall have articles depicting perhaps the best city mission in 
Great Britain, which S. F. Collier has carried on at Manchester for twenty- 
five years. Charles Stelzle will tell of the good work being done for men 
in the factories and in other great industrial. undertakings. Edward H. 
Chandler will describe the hospital extension work inaugurated by Dr. Richard 
Cabot, of Boston; while the gains being made by others who are seeking 
to relieve social distress will be described by those familiar with what is 
going on in the various realms of applied Christianity. 


By and About Laymen 


The layman is waking in this era, as his great missionary movement 
and the various brotherhoods and leagues attest. We shall have in every 
issue something particularly addressed to laymen. We will tell what he 
is doing and his progress. This feature of the paper will, we are confident, 
prove to be one of the best of the coming year. We are asking such active 


‘laymen as Hon. H. M. Beardsley, of Kansas City, William E. Sweet, of 


Denver, William H. Lewis, of Seattle, Judge Coit, of New London, to write 
on such phases of the layman’s attitude and activity as each is particularly 
familiar with. i 
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Francis G., Peabody 
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Two Popular Educators 


Ex-President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth has on several occa- 
sions this past year written for The Congregationalist and Christian World 
timely articles suggested by interesting events in public life, stich as the 
retirement, for example, of Governor Hughes from politics. With leisure 
now at his command he is able to comment helpfully and inspiringly on 
those, which have always engaged his thought, the serious phases of Amer-\ 
ican life. 


Another college president, an old-time contributor, Pres. W. D. Hyde 


of Bowdoin, has also promised us some work this coming year. 
A. H. Bradford Amos R. Wells 


Leaders of Thought and Action Abroad 


The number and quality of contributions from men in other countries 
will be more noteworthy this coming year than ever before in the paper's 
history. Beside the monthly-articles from Dr. Jowett, Prof. James Stalker 
‘has promised us some special~-contributions. We expect brief meditative 
articles from Dr. R. F. Horton, of London, and occasional contributions from 
Principal Forsythe. We already have in hand a strong article by Principal 
W. B. Selbie of Mansfield College, on “The Supremacy of Christ,” and one 
from Rey. C. Silvester Horne, now a member of Parliament as well as the 
chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, on “The 
Meaning of Repentance.” 


In the Younger Circle 
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E Francis £. Clark The Congregationalist and Christian World constantly looks for and Annie Hamilton Donnell 
€ expects to find among younger men coming forward those peculiarly com- 

: etent to write for its columns. Rev. J. Edgar Park, of West Newton, will 
§ Dp F : 

s be an even more frequent contributor than during the last two years. A short 
© series from him, entitled “Parables of Life,’ will begin in an early issue. 
E Rev. George L. Parker, of Salem, whose racy stories and sketches have been 
¢ much enjoyed the past year, has in view other contributions. Rev. H. D. 
: Gallaudet, of Central Church, Boston, is another of the younger men from 
5 whom more work may be expected. 
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The Story Element 


This will not be overlooked in the multitude of other interests, and out 
of the seven hundred manuscripts submitted in the short story contest of the 
last summer a number, of superior worth and interest, will be sifted, thus 
increasing the range of contributors to this department of the paper and 
varying the quality. 

In this connection we are pleased to announce a series of related stories 
by Louise Montgomery, a well-known settlement worker of Chicago, whose 
charming sketches take the reader into the heart of the congested district 
of a great city and acquaint him with the interesting and, in many cases, 
admirable specimens of human life to be found there. 


Mary E. Woolley 


Women Writers 


The women writers for The Congregationalist and Christian World take 
up and discuss trenchantly themes that interest the wife, the mother, the 
teacher, the homemaker, and not a few men besides. We have already in 
hand an article by Mrs. N. D. Hillis, “The Ideal Missionary Society,” and 
some of the many women contributors who will be heard from at frequent 
intervals are Annie Hamilton Donnell, Grace Dufheld Goodwin, Emilie 
Poulsson, Lily Rice Foxcroft, Caroline Benedict Burrell, Estelle M. Hurll, 
Eleanor H. Porter, Pres. Mary E. Woolley, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, and 
William J. Tucker ex-Pres. Caroline Hazard. 
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PUBLISHER’ S NOTE 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WorLD is published weekly at $3.00 a year. In 
Church Clubs our special rate is $2.50. Kindly renew your subscription either by sending it to us direct 
or through the representative in your church. 


TO NEW AND PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


If you do not know the representative in your community, send to us direct the club subscription 
price of $2.50 and we will enter your name for 1911 and send you /vee the paper for the balance of 1910. 
1f you desire to see further copies of the paper before subscribing, we will make you this special offer, to 
send free for three months to any new subscriber who will remit $1.00 for four months’ subscription — 
seven months for the price of four— providing you accept this offer before December 15, 1910. Old 
subscribers will confer a great favor by bringing this opportunity to the attention of friends 
who do not now take the paper. 


The Congregationalist and Christian THorld 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY Che Pilgrim Press AT THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 
L. H. CARY, BUSINESS MANAGER 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


Ozora S. Davis 


W. G. Puddefoot 


Annie Fellows Johnston Zephine Humphrey Obarles M. Sheldon W. D. Mackenzie 
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Christmas Carols Old and New 


OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL 


“Harthly friends may change and falter, 
Harthly hearts may vary— 
He is born that cannot alter 
Of the Virgin Mary. 
Born today, raise the lay, 
Born today, twine the bay, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born to save. 
Born to save, holly wave, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas, 
Born a King, 
Born a King, laurel bring, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas. 
Born for you, 
Born for you, green leaves strew, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born for all. 
Well befall hearth and hall 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas, 
Born for all.” 

* * 

* 


THE GOLDEN CAROL 


(Of Melchior, Balthazar and Gaspar, 
Three Kings of Cologne) 


the 


We saw the light shine out afar, 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And straight we knew Christ’s Star it was, 
Bright beaming in the morning. 
Then did we fall on bended knee, 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And prais’d the Lord, who’d let us see 
His Glory at its dawning. 


Oh! ever thought be of His Name;. 
On Christmas in the morning, 
Who bore for us both grief and shame, 
Afflictions sharpest scorning. 
And may we die (when death shall come), 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And see in heay’n our glorious home, 
The Star of Christmas morning. 
—Old Mnglish. 
 o* 
* 


AS JOSHPH WAS A-WALKING 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“Yhis night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


“He neither shal] be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mold. 


“We neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 

But with fair spring water 

That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 
Was born to be our king. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 
—From ‘The Cherry Tree Carol.” 
* O® 
* 


“IN EXCELSIS GLORIA” 


When Christ was born of Mary free, 

In Bethlehem in that fair citie, 

Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Eeacelsis Gloria! 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

Who said, “God’s Son is born this night,” 
In Hecelsis Gloria! 


This King is come to save mankind, 

As in Scripture truths we find. 

Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In EHecelsis Gloria! 


Then, dear Lord, for Thy great Grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see Thy face, 
That we may sing to Thy solace, 
In Eacelsis Gloria! 
—Supposed to have been written in 1500. 
* * 


% 
A LUTHER CAROL 


Give heed, my heart, lift up thine eyes! 
Who is it in yon manger lies? 

Who is this child so young and fair? 
The blessed Christ-child lieth there. 


For velvet soft and silken stuff 

Thou hast but hay and straw so rough, 
Whereon thou, King, so rich and great, 

As ’twere thy heaven, art throned in state. 


Thus has it pleased thee to make plain 

The truth to us poor fools and vain, 

That this world’s honor, wealth and might 
Are naught and worthless in thy sight. 


Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make thee a bed soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
‘A quiet chamber kept for thee! 


My heart for very joy doth leap, 
My lips no more can silence keep ; 
I, too, must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle song— 


Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Who unto man his Son hath given! 

While angels sing in pious mirth 

A glad New Year to all the earth. 

—Martin Luther, written for his little son 
Hans, 1540. 


* 2% 
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A CHRISTMAS FOLK-SONG 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor ; 

The Ox put forth a horned head: 
“Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 
Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 
With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 
Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 
For that they housed Him from the cold! 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
* %* 
A HYMN ON THE NATIVITY 


I sing the birth was born tonight, 
The author both of life‘and light; 
The angels so did sound it. 
And like the ravished shepherds said, 
Who saw the light, and were afraid, 
Yet searched, and true they found it. 


The Son of God, th’ Hternal King, 
That did us all salvation bring, 
And freed the soul from danger ; 
He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 
Was now laid in a manger. 


The Father’s wisdom willed it so, 

The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
Both wills were in one stature; 

And as that wisdom had decreed, 

The Word was now made Flesh indeed, 
And took on Him our nature. 


What comfort by Him do we win, 
Who made Himself the price of sin, 

To make us heirs of Glory! 
To see this babe, all innocence, 
A martyr born in our defense: 

Can man forget this story? 

—Ben Jonson. 
Pane 
* 


THH UNBROKEN SONG 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet, 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


—Longfellow. 
* * 


* 
AN OLD ENGLISH CAROL 


“Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and*soul and voice. 
Give ye heed to what I say— 
News! News! 
Jesus Christ is born today. 
Ox and ass before him bow, 
And he is in the manger now. 
Christ is born today! Christ is born today! 


“Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice. 
Now ye hear of endless bliss— 
Joy! Joy! 
Jesus Christ was born for this. 
He hath ope’d the heavenly door, 
And man is blessed forever more. 
Christ was born for this! 


“Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice, 
Now ye need not fear the grave. 
Peace! Peace! 
Jesus Christ was born to save, 
Calls you one and calls you all 
To gain his everlasting hall— 
Christ was born to save!” 
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Mortimer’s Magic Christmas Music 


Christmas was coming. And Christmas 
this year to Mortimer meant roller skates. 
Ice skates wouldn’t have been of any use to 
Mortimer, for his home was in the sunny 
South, where the mocking birds sing in the 
tall, green eucalyptus trees in the winter 
time, and the palm trees wave their fans all 
the year round. 

All the other boys had roller skates, and 
they could go on errands for the pure fun of 
it, or get to school in no time, or run races 
on the cement sidewalks. 

Mortimer had confided his expectation to 
every member of the family. He had written 
his usual letter to Santa Claus and told him 
that he, Santa, might give some other boy 
every single present he might have intended 
for him, Mortimer, if only he would bring 
him a pair of roller skates, ball-bearings much 
preferred. 

Whenever anybody said ‘Christmas,’ or 
“Santa Claus,” a little echo in Mortimer’s 
heart repeated “Roller skates,” just as natu- 
rally as a little spatter follows the drip of a 
raindrop from the roof. 

And now Christmas had come. Morti- 
mer’s heart beat happily at the thought of 
the Great Possibility as he trudged about 
all the forenoon, carrying a Christmas cake 
to old Uncle Jerry down in ‘“Dixie-town,” 
glowing poinsettias and Christmas roses to 
the hospital, a box of his own pink and 
white marshmallows to dear Miss White, 
his Sunday school teacher, a Christmas bas- 
ket to the family in the next block whose 
house-mother was ill, and dainty packages to 
various friends. Just wait till the next 
time he ran errands for anybody! Wouldn’t 
he sail over the cement sidewalks, though? 

Mother always planned the way the gifts 
were to be given—a different way each year. 
This year she had said they must wait until 
dinner time, and with so much for everybody 
to do, the waiting was not so hard as one 
might think. 

But dinner was over at last. That is, the 
chicken and the salad and the ice cream were 
over, and the dishes were all removed. 

“Now for the Christmas pie Santa Claus 
has sent us!” said Mother, bringing in a 
large dishpan and setting it in the middle of 
the table. Through the paper crust that 
covered the top came the ends of many 
strings, each with a name-slip tied on. 

Mortimer seized one bearing his name and 
gave a pull. Up came a jackknife. Good! 
Mortimer was needing a jackknife, only, if it 
had to be a choice between—oh, well, there 
were plenty of strings yet to pull. 

He tried another. This time it was a new 
necktie, a very pretty one, to be sure, but— 
Then a handkerchief came up, a box of 
candy, a book. 

All the others had been pulling, too, and 
by this time the paper crust was so badly 
torn that they could see nearly to the bot- 
tom of the pie. ‘There was one good-sized 
package that might be—no, Sister Helen was 
just pulling out that one, and it proved to be 
nothing but a pink silk waist! 


“Here’s your name again, Mortimer,” 
ealled Brother Will. 
Mortimer pulled. Nothing came. He 


pulled again and then discovered that the 
string went through a hole in the bottom of 
the old dishpan, and then led off the table 


By Lillian Manker Allen 


and through the kitchen door. Mother had 
seen to it, when she brought the pan in, that 
the string that trailed behind should have 
slack enough to fall on the floor, where no 
one had noticed it. 

Mortimer . followed the string, trembling 
with excitement. Of course a pair of skates 
would make rather too large a package for 
the dishpan, with all the others. 

The string led through the kitchen and 
into Mortimer’s own little room at the back 
of the house, and there on the bed, tied to 
the end of the string, was a big box contain- 
ing—a new suit of clothes! 

“They’re—they’re very nice clothes,’ said 
Mortimer to himself soberly, picking them 
up and turning them over. ‘And Father’n’ 
Mother’d feel bad if they knew I was disap- 
pointed. Maybe tomorrow, when Christmas 
is over, I can ask them to let me trade ’em 
for a pair o’ skates.” 

So saying, he gathered up the box and re- 
turned to the dining-room. 

“Well, Sonny,” began Father, “what do 
you think of Santa Claus’ latest?’ 

“They’ve—got—lots of pockets,’ 
Mortimer, smiling bravely. 

“Dishpan’s empty!” shouted Brother Will. 
“What next, Mater?” 

“J think we’d better have some games,” 
suggested Mother. ‘“‘Magic Music, perhaps.” 

This being the favorite game of the whole 
family, everybody adjourned with alacrity to 
the parlor, where Mother seated herself at 
the piano. 

“T speak to be It first,” called Mortimer, 
and out he went to the kitchen, shutting the 
door so as not to hear what the others should 
decide for him to do. 

“Ready!” they all called, presently. 

As Mortimer came in, his mother was 
playing very softly. 
around the room, listening carefully to notice 
where the music was loudest. He ap- 
proached the vase of roses on the table. 
Perhaps he was to put one in his mother’s 
hair. 

No, the music grew very soft. 

He neared the piano. Perhaps he was to 
take a book and sing a song out of it. 
Softer still. 

He continued on his way around the 
room. Opposite the window-seat the music 
grew louder. He went nearer. Yes, it must 
have something to do with the window-seat, 
for the music still increased. 

He threw himself down among the cush- 
ions. The music grew so faint it almost 
stopped. 

He sprang up and seizing the cushions 
tossed them to the floor. . Louder came the 
music. He curled down among them there. 
No, soft again. He tried to pick them up 
again. Softer yct. 

He turned back to the seat. Louder. 
Perhaps he was to seat Baby Grace there. 
He turned to her. No, too soft. Father, 
then? Will? Helen? But the musie con- 
tinued very faint. 

“Tt’s something about the window-seat, 
anyhow,” he said, going back to it amid a 
louder burst from the piano. 

He raised the cover and looked into the 
box beneath. Still louder. 

“Nothing there but my old book-bag,”’ he 
said. “Want me to put it on?” 


said 


He started slowly. 


Louder went the piano as he raised the 
crumpled bag. But it was not empty. 
Something heavy rattled inside, and amidst 
a burst of heavy chords and hearty hand- 
clapping, Mortimer took out a handsome pair 
of ball-bearing roller skates. 

‘All the rest tried the Magic Hunt then. 
Sister Helen, guided by the music, found a 
gold ring hung by a ribbon among the mistle- 
toe. Brother Will found a violin behind the 
bookease, and had to try to play a tune on it 
before the piano let him-off. Baby Grace, 
with a little help, found a wonderful dolly 
in the secretary drawer. Father, after a 
despairing chase, captured a watch-fob 
pinned to the back of his own coat. And 
Helen presided at the piano long enough to 
lead Mother to the front porch, where, just 
outside the door, she found a fireless cooker. 

But none of them was happier than Mor- 
timer, as he strapped on his new skates. 

“T should say that was Magic Music all 
right,” he declared, “since it gave me my 
new skates after I’d given up all hope of 
getting ’em.” 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
The Shepherd’s Gift 


BY REV. BE. H. BYINGTON 


Several years ago there appeared in one 
of the monthly magazines a little poem about 
the presents made to the Babe at Bethlehem. 
It told of one who was hastening with the 
others to see the wondrous child, but who 
had no gift to bring. Part of the poet’s ac- 
count of his experiences is in these lines: 


“But lo! with eyes downcast he chanced to 
see 

A little tree which stood hard by the road, 

Near to the place o’er which that strange 
star glowed. 

With sudden inspiration he bent down, 

Plucked its few leaves, and fashioned a rude 
crown. ; 

So joyful entered at the lowly door, 

And to the new-born King his tribute bore. 

But out of all the offerings which were 

So heaped before him—frankincense and 
myrrh, 

Trinkets, and ointment and the yellow gold— 

The Child’s hands chose that clumsy wreath 
to hold.” 


You all are planning Christmas presents, 
counting carefully your money to see how 
much you can spend—five cents for this gift, 
ten for that one, perhaps as much as twenty- 
five or fifty cents for some. The more you 
can pay, the more you feel that your friends 
will be pleased. Remember, however, this 
little story. It was the simplest that at- 
tracted and delighted the most, in the poet’s 
mind. While you are generous to all, try 
also to please with gifts like this shepherd’s, 
that cost no money. Plan at least one pres- 
ent that is simple and inexpensive and that 
will nevertheless give happiness to the one 
who receives it—a gift coming from a pure 
love and made precious without the aid of 
money. Such gifts are frequently the very 
best of all. anid ; : i 
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Mr. Ma’s Christmas Visit | 


A Story for Children ty Anne R. Tenney 


It was Christmas eve in a Chinese city. 
A dust storm blowing straight from the 
Mongolian desert was filling the eyes and 
lungs of people in the streets. Dust and 
cold, however, had no effect on the spirits of 
two little American girls. Christmas was to 
them the happiest time of the year, no mat- 
ter which way the wind blew. Moreover, 
they were being driven to the station to 
meet their father, whom they had not seen 
for six long weeks. Snuggling under the 
wolf-skin robe they were chatting happily. 

“Just supposing,’ said Margaret, the 
older girl, “that Father couldn’t have come 
back! Wouldn’t it have 
been dreadful? It’s pretty 
bad to have Mother sick 
at Christmas, but when 
Father gets back, every- 
thing will be all right.” 

“That’s what I think,” 
assented Katherine. “Say. 
Margaret, when we come 
back will you let me sit on 
the side of Father that has 
the magic pocket?” 

“Magic pocket nothing, 
you goosey!” retorted Mar- 
garet. “Father can’t buy 
butter scotch in the Inte- 
rior,’ for it was in that 
vague country, known to 
the girls as ‘the Interior” 
that Father had been tray- 
eling, an awesome, un- 
known region where one 
spoke only Chinese and 
ate with chopsticks. 

The carriage drove up 
before the railway station 
and~ the children jumped 
out and stamped their be- 
numbed feet. 

They were just in time, 
for immediately afterwards 
a shout from some _ far- 


sighted coolie announced 
the first puff of smoke 
across the plain. Then 


followed a great yelling 


and scrambling as_ the 
eoolies rushed forward 
dragging their rickshaws, 


each trying to get ahead of 
the others in securing the 
expected passengers. In 
came the train, and out 
bundled the passengers and 
confusion reigned. The 
girls stood aside and waited, and just as 
they were beginning to fear that Father had 
been delayed and was not coming after all, 
he appeared. Alas! the reason of his delay 
was made clear. In his wake came a stout, 
slow-moving Chinese gentleman, gorgeous in 
many layers of silk and furs. 

The children had no eyes for this grand 

“person. They ran to their father and hugged 
him as only girls can hug a much adored 
father. 

“Now you must’ speak to Mr. Ma,” said 
their father. “You remember little Ma 
Kuniang that you saw last year. This is 
her father.” 

The children were well trained so they 
made the proper salutations, but gloom be- 
gan to settle on their faces. 


There was no snuggling under the wolf- 
robe with Father going back. The “small 
seat” was put up for the girls, and Father 
devoted himself to the guest who was mak- 
ing his first visit to a port city. 

The girls remembered his little daughter, 
whom their father had called Ma Kuniang 
very well. They had once gone for a holiday 
to one of the cities where their father had a 
school. The first day they were there had 
appeared a little girl, walking very slowly 
on tiny, bound feet, and led by an amah. 
She had said, timidly, “Kuniang hao?” (Are 
the young ladies well?) and relapsed into 


silence. But though dumb for the rest of 
her visit, she had come to stay and Marga- 
ret and Katherine, brought up with strict 
ideas of hospitality, did their best to amuse 
her, with no very brilliant success. She 
sat staring at Katherine’s doll, so after 
vainly trying to teach her to play with it in 
American girl fashion, they had let her 
dress andundress it all the rest of the morn- 
ing. The next day she came again and again 
stayed all the morning. She had, indeed, been 
rather a little bore! And this was her 
father, and it was Christmas! 

After they reached the house, the girls sat 
down by the nursery fire and looked at each 
other with blank faces. 

‘Do you suppose,” asked Katherine, “that 
he will be here tomorrow?” 
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“T asked Father and he said so,’’ answered 
Margaret, dolefully. 

“Could anything be more awful?” ex- 
claimed Katherine, ‘‘Christmas, and Mother 
sick, and now this old man comes butting 
in!” 

“Is my present tied up with a pink string 
all ready for me?” asked Father, looking in. 

The girls flew at him. “Oh—Father! did 
you have to ask him here? Is he going to 
stay all night? Will he be here tomorrow?” 

“T am afraid so. Never mind! Make the 
best of it,” answered their father. ‘No, of 
course I wasn’t obliged to ask him, but there 


were important reasons 
why it was best.” 
“Christmas is utterly 


spoiled,” said Katherine. 

““Ab-so-lute-ly,” assented 
Margaret. 

Their father looked cu- 
viously at the downcast 
faces. “I’m feeling rather 
blue myself,” he said, with 
Mother sick and all. Could 
you manage to cheer up a 
little bit and help me enter- 
tain my Mr. Ma?” 


Margaret was the first 
to respond to this appeal. 
“We will,” she said. 


“We'll be just lovely. We 
didn’t know you were blue, 
Father.” 

“Tll tell you what we’ll 
do,” said Katherine, a child 
of ideas; “we'll dress a 
doll for Ma Kuniang,”’ and 
they began talking it over. 

When morning came the 
dust storm was over. The 
sunshine was reflected in 
the faces of the little girls 
as they wished their father 
a Merry Christmas. To 
be sure their hearts sank 
a little when they went to 
the breakfast table and re- 
membered that Mother was 
not there. In her place sat 
Mr. Ma, making a great 
noise over his coffee, not 
because he was _ badly 
brought up, however, but 
only because to make a 
noise in eating is consid- 
ered good Chinese form. 

After breakfast all the 
servants came in, dressed 
in such very fine clothes that the girls hardly 
recognized them. ‘They stood in a row and, 
each bowing in turn, paid his respects in 
Chinese. 

Then the postman brought the Christmas 
mail. There was a pile of Christmas cards, 
all very much alike. ‘To dear Margaret 
from Agnes, with a Merry Christmas,” read 
the girls from the top of the pile. 

Suddenly all these interesting little cards 
were forgotten when it was discovered that 
the mail was in from America, There was 
a package for each of them from Bthel, the 
sister at school in. Philadelphia, and the 
same from Tom, the brother at Cornell. 
What luck that their presents should have 
come in time! No presents were to be 
opened until afternoon, so they were handed 


to Father to put under the Christmas tree. 

Soon after it was time to-go to church. 
There it was a great sight to see the sailors 
from the English gunboat marched in, where 
they made quite half the congregation. 
When the chants were sung, everybody else 
stopped singing, because they liked to hear 
the sailors sing them alone with their great 
hearty voices. But everybody joined in 
again at Hark the Herald Angels. Last of 
all they sang God Save the King, in which 
Katherine and Margaret joined quite natu- 
rally, having been long accustomed to regard 
the King as an important part of the church 
service. 

Dinner was ready when they reached 
home, and the house boy, in a delightfully 
clean, blue gown, stood ready to serve it. 
To the children it was certainly not like 
what Christmas dinner should be to have to 
sit quietly through it, listening to Father 
and Mr. Ma talking away in Chinese on 
subjects that did not interest them. How- 
ever, there continued to be silver linings to 
all their little clouds, for they were very 
-hungry, and surely the plum pudding had 
never before blazed up so grandly when it 
was lighted. 

“Now, can we have the fun?” asked Kath- 
erine, as they got up from the table. 

“Yes,” said Father, ‘I shall be able to 
give you the whole afternoon.” 

“Now, if Mr. Ma had any sense,” said 
IXatherine, in a low voice to Margaret, speak- 
ing in English, “he would go up to his room 
and sleep, or read a chapter out of Confucius 
or something, and let us have the afternoon 
to ourselves.” 

Apparently Mr. Ma had no such intention, 
for he followed the rest of them into the 
drawing-room. As they opened the door 
there was a scream of delight from the chil- 
for there beside the tree, in her last 
new dress. from America, sat dear 


dren, 
pretty 
Mother. 

“T had to come down, just for a few min- 
utes at least, to play the Christmas waltz,” 
she said. 

Now the Christmas waltz was one that 
Ethel, the older sister, had composed years 
ago when she was quite a little girl, and it 
had long been the custom for the mother to 
play it on Christmas afternoon, just before 
the presents were taken from the tree. 
Strange to say, the children liked to prolong 
it as much as possible, so as to put off till 
the last moment the blissful time of receiv- 
ing their presents. 

So Mother played Ethel’s Waltz, and the 
girls danced, and Father and the Chinese 
guest looked on. Up and down the long 
drawing-room went the flying feet and whisk- 
ing crimson skirts, and Mother watching 
them thought of many things. With much 
interest she studied the face of the Chinese, 
who was observing in silence the little 
dancers, and wondered what his thoughts 
were, and if in his heart he was disapproy- 
ing..very much of her young daughters, 
brought up so differently from his own. 

“Now we will have the presents,’ said 
Father, when the music stopped, though the 
little girls still danced on. 

Suddenly, Mr. Ma stepped forward, made 
an unexpected little bow all around, and 
said that he was very sorry to leave them, 
but he must go to see a friend, that he 
would be back again in the morning, and 
that here, if he might be allowed to present 
them, were some small, mean, altogether 
worthless presents for the very accomplished 
little “Kuniangs.” : 
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He must have been flattered at the expres- 
sions of rapture that stole over the faces of 
the accomplished ones. But it was not en- 
tirely on account of the silver brooches that 
he drew out from his wide sleeves, though 
they were very pretty ones. 

“Oh! bliss and joy!’ cried Margaret, 
when the door closed behind him, and could 
say n0 more. 

Then Father “baled out the presents,” as 
Katherine expressed it, and made all the 
witty remarks about them that fathers know 
so well how to make when little girls are 
there to laugh. 

Last of all, the candles on the tree were 
lighted, and the servants came in to “look 
see,” as they say in pigeon Hnglish. Then 
Father, seeing that Mother looked tired, 
sent her away to rest, and remarked, in an 
offhand way, “After Silly Willy had come 
back from that ride on the _ elephant’s 
back”— In a moment the girls were on the 
sofa beside him, for they recognized the be- 
ginning of the one hundred and sixty-first 
chapter of Silly Willy and Freckled Sally, 
a tale which their father had been telling 
them, at intervals, ever since they could re- 
member. So Christmas was not “utterly 
and absolutely spoiled” after all. 

There was a sequel to this Christmas that 
can be told in a very few words. Some 
weeks afterwards Father came back from an- 
other visit in the Interior, for his Chinese 
New Year vacation. 


“Children,” he asked, 
Mr. Ma?” 

The children leughaae at the idea of their 
being able to forget him so soon. 

“Well,” said Father, “‘what do you suppose 
happened when he went home after his visit 
here? The first thing that he did was to 
tell his wife that she must unbind his little 
girl’s feet.” 

“Did she do it?” asked Margaret, greatly 
surprised. “Can she walk as well as we can 
now ?” ; 

“Doesn’t her Amah have to lead her about 
any more?” asked Katherine. ~ 

“It has to be done gradually,” said Father, 
“and at first, very likely, her feet will pain 
her more than ever, but they will be very 
much better in the end, though she will never 
get quite the use of them that you have. 
When she grows up and has a little girl of 
her own, I am pretty sure that her feet will 
not be bound at all.” 

“That’s great!” said Margaret. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Father, “and doesn’t 
it please you to think that very likely it was 
because her father came here and saw you 
and Katherine, and how much happier and 
healthier you were with feet like boys, that 
he concluded to break with the old custom?” 

“And so”’— said Father, about to go on 
and add the moral of the Christmas visit, 
but the two little girls looked so thoughtful, 
that he saw that they did not need to be told 
it; so he kissed them both and said no more. 


“do you remember 


HOW MANY TOYS AND DOLLIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS TO SEE, 
HOW MANY PRANCING REINDEER TO DASH ACROSS THE SNOW, 
HOW MANY LITTLE STOCKINGS ALL HANGING IN A ROW, 
HOW MANY MERRY CAROLS, HOW MANY PRESENTS, SAY— 
TO MAKE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN A BLESSED CHRISTMAS DAY ? 


lay MANY SHINING TAPERS TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS TREE, 


AH, LISTEN, ONCE ON CHRISTMAS THERE CAME A BABY BOY, 
THE STARS HIS CHRISTMAS TAPERS, AND MOTHER'S LOVE HIS JOY; 
WITH ONLY HAY TO WRAP HIM AND CATTLE BY HIS BED, 
THE ANGELS COME SINGING OVERHEAD, 
A VERY LITTLE LOVING AND GRATEFUL HEARTS ALWAY 

WILL MAKE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN A BLESSED CHRISTMAS DAY. 


AND YET HE HEARD~ 
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BLESSED CHRISTMAS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


adn the Ginerevational Girdle 


Judging from our correspondence it seems 
likely that a good many in the Congrega- 
tional family have valuable suggestions to 
make concerning changes in the methods of 
administrating our denominational affairs. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s views on this subject 
recently printed in The Congregationahst 
have called forth various criticisms, some’ of 
which are expressed on another page of this 
issue by Pastor Freeman of Madison, O. 
The Commission of Nineteen appointed by 
the National Council to consider this sub- 
ject is in session this week in Chicago. It 
would welcome suggestions regarding denom- 
inational plans, and would be glad to re- 
ceive reports in detail of discussions about 
these plans in church or conference or asso- 
ciation gatherings, and any other informa- 
tion that would help the Commission to know 
the mind of the churches. Communications 
should be sent to the chairman, Pres: F. K. 
Sanders, Topeka, Kan. 

* * 


We are glad to see industrial committees 
in different states following up and empha- 
sizing the declaration of principles relating 
to. the church and industry which emanated 
from the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and which was unan- 
imously adopted by our own National Coun- 
cil in October. The Industrial Committee 
of the General Conference of Massachusetts 
has issued a letter to the churches calling at- 
tention to this declaration and urging pas- 
tors to preach upon the adopted principles, 
to establish local labor committees, to co- 
operate with labor organizations in their 
own communities and to cultivate an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with various 
classes of working people that they may 

. better understand their conditions and their 
intellectual attitude. The committee sug- 
gests five directions in which churches may 
make profitable inquiries. ‘They are: (a) 
Are the laws regulating child-labor enforced 
in your community? (0b) Are your wage- 
earners given Sunday as a day of rest? (c) 
Are the wage-earners of your community 
paid a living wage? (d) Are employees in- 
jured in your industries: compensated --by 
their employers? (e) Are the relations of 
employers and employees in your industries 
harmonious? 

Why might not Brotherhoods and men’s 
elubs in local churches which sometimes find 
it dificult to know what their sphere of ac- 
tion is, make some such study of’ their 
own communities as these queries suggest? 
Chairman W. W. Jordan of the State Indus- 
trial Committee, Clinton, Mass., will gladly 
receive any data thus gathered. 

A recent movement in Brooklyn of. much 
interest to UonyregavivudlistS is Une Chlagsa 
policy of Church of the Pilgrims. Last 
spring this honored parish called to its pas- 
torate Rev. EH. F. Sanderson, formerly. of 
Central Church, Providence.. He was con: 
vinced that it was not only- useless, but 
wrong, for the church to endeavor to con- 
tinue in its traditional lines of work and 
worship. But he was persuaded, as. are all 
who have studied the problem, that there 
is a large field of activity and usefulness for 
the churches on the Heights that give them- 
selves unreservedly to the life of the section 
and the city. The first ward, 


Church of the Pilgrims is situated, has in- 
creased 2,500 in population in .the last five 
While a large number of the strong 


years. 


in ~ which: 


families Fema that have been the glory of 
Brooklyn, the change in population is indi- 
cated by the. fact. that in this fixst ward 
there are 1,000 families taking boarders. 

Moreover, Church of the Pilgrims became 
convinced that the mission work carried on 
in their chapel is carried on by wasteful 
methods and was not productive of results. 
We are, therefore, to have a. re-alignment 
of Congregational forces on the Heights. 
Church of the Pilgrims gives up its mission 
at the chapel on Henry and De Graw 
Streets. The English-speaking. people who 
have worshiped there will be urged to at- 
tend either at Church of the Pilgrims or at 
South Church, which is close at hand, and 
the old chapel will be made a center for 
Italian work. 

x : 

All this_is simply subsidiary to the prin- 
cipal change, which involves a determination 
on the part’ of Church of the Pilgrims to 
work for the population immediately around 
it. Rev. L. W. Sprague, who has just en- 
tered the Congregational ministry after sev- 
eral years of notably successful service in 
the Unitarian ministry in Boston and Mont- 
clair and as leader of the Brooklyn Society 
for Ethical Culture, has accepted the posi- 
tion of associate pastor with Mr. Sanderson. 
Mr. Sprague is an expert in social work, and 
also a man of strong evangelical spirit. Sun- 
day afternoon services will be instituted at 
Church of the Pilgrims, somewhat after the 
model of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoons in 
the English churches. Questions of civic, as 
well as moral and religious interest will be 
discussed, and many of the formalities of 
the usual religious meeting will be eliminated. 

The commodious parish house connected 
with the church will be equipped for larger 
use in social and educational ways. Clubs 
will be organized among men and women, 
and boys and girls for sociability and recrea- 
tion. Through the agency of Mr. Sanderson 
and Mr. Sprague and the entire body of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, every effort will be 
made to make both the dwellers on the 
Heights and any in the city without a church 
home feel. that a cordial welcome and a field 
of activity awaits them. 

* * 


In another quarter of the city, the same 
spirit has moved Immanuel Church to use 
its plant to the utmost for’ the social benefit 
of the neighborhood. Rey. John . Stapleton 
has led. this church. with:increasing success 


‘for the last five years along the line of 


social activities; until Immanuel is. unmis- 
takably the strongest social influence in that 
part of the city. It is now proposed to make 
the assembly hall under the main auditorium 
a place of meeting for all organizations in 
the neighborhood that now have difficulty in 
securing suitable quarters. It is a lament- 
able fact that in the city the saloon and-the 


hall back of the saloon are often the only 


places open for the meetings of organizations 
whose purposes - are .entirely legitimate. 
Through classes and ¢lubs and organizations, 
educational and recreative, Mr. Stapleton 
hopes to extend largely. the influence of ‘the 
chureh for good. in the Stuyvesant Heights 


part of the city: 
: * * 


One of the few functions in connection’ 


with the meeting of the National Council's 
Commission of Nineteen on Polity in. Chi- 
cago this week was a reception given them 
by the Chicago Congregational Club, whose 


Wopefatiiers’ Day Festival a8 “cepa to Ax 


event. In the handsome souvenir program 
we seem to discern the fertile brain and 
facile hand of Rey. ‘Wiliam BH. Barton, 
D. D., whose apt characterizations we know 
our. readers will. greatly enjoy : 


YE COMMISSION OF NINETEEN 


Is a body chosen by ye National Council, to 
prepare a new Constitution for said Council, 
and to select a: Secretary, and to do divers 
other good and weighty matters. And that 
it is composed of Honourable men ye shall 
know when ye read Ye Liste: 

President Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Wash- 
burne College, Topeka, Kansas. He is ye 
Chairman. 

Reverend William H. Barton, D. D., First 
Church, Oak Park, Illinois: He is ye Scribe. 

Reverend Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Clin- 
ton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is 
Moderator of ye Council. 

President Charles S. Nash, D.D., Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cabitoting. 
He is Assistant Moderator of ye Council, 
and traineth Pious Youth for ye Gospel Min- 
istry. 

Honorable Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.. He is President of ye 
American Board, which sendeth ye Gospel to 
ye heathen. 

Professor Williston Walker, D.D.,; New 
Haven, Connecticut. He teacheth ye history 
of ye Church .in- Yale University and hath 
written Sundry useful books. 

Honorable H. M. Beardsley, Kansas City, 
Missouri. He lately was Mayor of ye towne 
wherein he dwells. 

Honorable W. W. Mills, Marietta, Ohio. 
He is President of a Bank, and he aideth © 
divers good causes with much discretion. 

President Edward D. Haton, D. D., Beloit, 
Wisconsin. He is much honored as the head 
of a colledge near to us, and rightfully be- 
loved. 

Mr. Frank Kimball, Oak Park, Illinois. 
He is president of ye Chicago City Mission- 
ary Society. 

Reverend Henry A. Stimson, D. D., New 
York City. He is the pastor of a great 
church in Manhattan, where ye Dutch first 
landed. 

Reverend Oliver Huckel, D. D., Associate 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland. He preach- 
eth where Lord Calvert has his Colony, and 
his ig an ancient and notable church. 

Honorable. Arthur':;H. Wellman, Boston, 
Massachusetts.. He is a Professor of ye 
Law ; and -ye- worthy Son of a worthy Min- 
ister. 

Honorable J. M. Whitehead, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. He is-a;State Senator, and a 
man highly esteemed for wisdom and good 
works. 

Reverend Teaphond Calkins, D.D., State 
Street Church, Portland, Maine. He hath 
a great congregation on ye banks of ye An- 
droscogin, 

Reverend Charles S. Mills, D. D., Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. Aba he was 
lately President of ye Home Missionary So- 
ciety, wherein he wrought well. 

Reverend Rockwell H. Potter, D. D., First 
Chureh,. Hartford, Connecticut. Connecti- 
cut is the land whither Mr. Thomas Hooker 


ded his Company; and Mr. Potter preacheth 


in-the Chureb founded in 1632. 
Dr. Lucien’ C,, Warner, LL. D., New York 
City. And he is President of ye Society for 


‘Building of Meeting Houses. 


Reverend Henry H. Kelsey, D.D., Mari- 
etta, Ohio. He preacheth in ye famous 
Two-Horned Church, founded in 1788, ye 
most ancient in Ohio. 


New York’s Wealthiest Church and Its Tenants 


The New Era Just Inaugurated by Trinity Parish 


An interesting person is Miss Dmily W. 
Dinwiddie, whose portrait accompanies this 
account of her work for the welfare of Trin- 
ity’s tenants in New York City. In a recent 
interview with her at the office of the Trin- 
ity Corporation, she described her new 
duties. 

“My work is only with the housing of the 
people who rent of Trinity Corporation. I 
do not have anything to do with leasing the 
property or with collecting rents. The old 
farms were laid out as city lots, and were 
leased on long terms many years ago. Grad- 
ually these leases have expired, and the 
property has been coming into the control of 
the Corporation, and much is yet to come. 
At the end of the period, before the leases 
expired, the holders in some cases would not 
make repairs or otherwise improve the con- 
dition of the buildings, knowing that they 
would pass to the Corporation. This helped 
to make the state of things for which Trin- 
ity was so severely criticised. Then, too, 
mistakes were made in photographing prop- 
erties that never belonged to Trinity, and 
representing these as Trinity’s tenements. 

“The houses, aside from the model tene- 
ments built many years ago, and then models 
of their kind, are old residences. Some are 
three stories high, most are two stories. 
Some families have lived in these houses all 
their lives and are much attached to them. 
They have back yards with grass and flower 
gardens, such as they could not have in 
tenement buildings. Air and sunshine and 
a homelike place they prefer to flats. 

GONDITIONS EXAGGERATED 

“My own work is looking after the wel- 
fare of the people who live in these houses 
and reporting on 
needed repairs and 
improvements in 


the buildings. The 
purpose is to have 
them model in char- 
acter and _ condi- 
tion. Dr. Man- 
ning, Trinity’s 
rector, has this 
work much at 
heart. The people 


knew the object of 
my coming, and 
were cordial in re- 
ceiving me. There 
were extremely in- 
teresting results, so 
immediate and con- 
crete. When I 
first visited the 
buildings some were 
not in good condi- 
tion and ai few 
were distinctly bad ; 
but I did not find 
that they were ever 
in the condition de- 
scribed in the arti- 
cles that were pub- 
lished. 

“As the old leases 
expire in increas- 
ing numbers now, 
more buildings are 


By F. Stanley Van Eps 


MISS EMILY W. DINWIDDIE 
Housing expert now in charge of Trinity’s tenements 


coming into the possession and control of the 
Corporation. There is no intention of tear- 
ing down these houses all at once. It is too 
serious a matter for the people who have 
always lived there. A small number will be 
torn down at a time, and business buildings 
of different kinds will be erected in place of 
the old ones. All that we can do at present 
in the leased properties is in a negative way. 
Trinity does not own the houses, but the 
land only. 

“My plans are to supervise the whole con- 
dition of the properties. The plans are not 
new and I am here just to carry out those 
already made. We are to make use of exist- 
ing houses, putting them into condition as 
sanitary and proper homes for the people 
who desire these private houses. There are 


certain advantages in such houses over tene- 
ments in which many are crowded into small 
space in close quarters. These houses en 
Trinity’s land are not like tenements. They 
have large rooms with light and air. There 
is not the stair-climbing necessary in tene- 
ment buildiags. There is a privacy impossi- 
ble in great buildings. This is Old New 
York, very close to the New, with its mod- 
ern buildings and ways. Nowhere else in 
the city is there just the same condition. 
Old families live in some of the houses, 
having been there two or three generations. 
They have family ties and connections that 
make their homes dear to them. They do 
not. wish to be thought objects of charity, 
because they are not so; and they wish to 
continue to enjoy that privacy and respecta- 
bility which have always been theirs. 

“If you would like to see the houses I 
shall be pleased to show you around, that 
you may see yourself what they are. I shall 
not feel at liberty now to show you inside 
the homes because of the sensitiveness of the 
tenants since so much has been written 
about Trinity.” i 


THE ACTUAL STATE OF AFFAIRES 


The appointment was made and promptly 
a tour was made of the region. Soon it was 
easy to distinguish the Trinity houses from 
the others. Three or four in a group, with 
clean, red fronts were seen, and the appear- 
ance was that of cleanliness and respecta- 
bility. The model tenements were shown as 
we passed. In another group were three- 
story houses of more pretentious appear- 
ance, and physicians’ signs were in evidence. 

Passing rapidly from place to place, sey- 
eral hundred houses 
were seen in this 
way, and the par- 
ticulars explained 
as we went. When 
asked how she knew 
the houses, Miss 
Dinwiddie opened 
a small hand-bag 
and brought forth 
a long typewritten 
list. 

“We will step 
into this building 
and see if we can- 
not get a view of 
the yards and 
flower gardens,” she 
said, piloting the 
interviewer. It was 
a tenement  build- 
ing, not Trinity’s, 
and up through 
the halls, floor after 
floor, we climbed, 
and out on _ the 
roof and over the 
coping between two 
buildings. “From 
this place we can 
see a typical yard 
and flower garden,” 
said the guide as 
she pointed down 
and explained de- 


TS 
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tails. Memories of years ago, when on a 
visit to New York for the first time, came 
to me as I looked across the vacant space in 
the rear of the houses; for there were those 
yards almost as I had seen them as a boy— 
never mind how long ago! 

Some new buildings are in process of con- 
struction in various places, on lots either 
purchased or leased from Trinity, the busi- 
ness and factory buildings referred to before. 
The character of this region must eventually 
change from residence to business, just as 
all the rest of Manhattan Island seems des- 
tined to be transformed; but the policy of 
Trinity seems to be to take care of those 
who have come, through the expiration of 
old leases, under its control as tenants, and 
to become a model landlord. With this pur- 
pose every one must be in sympathy, how- 
ever far removed from the region. 

What brought Miss Dinwiddie into her 
present work was her investigation of the 
region and the report that she made. The 
Truth about Trinity’s Tenements was her 
article in The Survey last February. This 
investigation she made at the request of the 
property committee of Trinity 
Church. Later she was asked to 
take a permanent place with the 
Corporation, looking after the wel- 
fare of the tenants. She thus be- 
comes a go-between, helping both 
landlord and tenants. 


DR. MANNING’S SYMPATHY 


Calling. on Dr. Manning, the rec- 
tor of Trinity, at the suggestion of 
Miss Dinwiddie, I found him, as she 
had said, enthusiastic about this 
work of making model conditions 
throughout the properties. For half 
an hour, perhaps, he spoke of the 
work, going over it in as clear a 
way as possible. 

“We have no plans that we want 
to publish, beyond what we have 
already made public,” he said; “all 
is too uncertain yet, owing to the 
changes going on and that will go 
on before we come into possession 
of the properties. It is our policy 
to take the responsibility which 
comes with the possession, and to 
make the houses what they ought to 
be. We have torn down 180 of the 
houses that have come to us when 
the leases expired, because they were 
not up to the standard. None of these were 
built by Trinity parish. Some land we have 
sold. On some we. are building business 
sbuildings. While some conditions were not 
what they should have been, they were never 
so bad as represented. 

“We are fortunate in securing Miss Din- 
widdie for the work in which she is engaged. 
The plans are not new, but we wish to make 
the properties not only of a high standard, 
but of the very highest. Miss Dinwiddie 
will supervise and report, standing between 
us and the tenants and seeing that the high- 
est standard of conditions is maintained.” 

Dr. Manning took pains to make every- 
thing clear. He was willing to admit that 
some things were below what they ought to 
have been; but his eye is not on the past but 
‘on future conditions. He spoke of the fact 
that money-making is not a purpose and has 
not been, as evidenced by the rents, which 
have not been raised for twenty-five years. 


FUTURE TASKS 
The hearty regard between Dr. Manning 


as rector and Miss Dinwiddie as inspector 
promises well for the future conduct of the 


a 


great properties of this famous parish. In 
the summary of that original investigation 
we find this statement, which will give some 
idea of the extent of the work to be done. 
“The inspections covered 334 houses, con- 
taining 810 apartments, and included all the 
houses owned by Trinity and used for dwell- 
ing purposes; that is, as tenement buildings, 
two-family houses, or private houses with or 
without shops, factories and the like in the 
same building.” Yet she found only twelve 
houses in distinctly bad condition. These 
have been torn down. Under -the present 
policy the lower West Side will develop in 
its industries as factories shall be built; and 
the 
old-fashioned small houses with yards, 
rented at low figures to few tenants, will be 
a welcome kind of dwelling among the high 
and crowded tenements so commonly found 
in the Metropolis. a 

Miss Dinwiddie is well fitted for her work, 
because of her natural qualities and because 
of her training in her former work. In 


1901-02 she was with the Charity Organ- 
ization Society in the relief department; and 


Courtesy of The Survey 
Two of Trinity’s tenants; they have lived in one house for over thirty years 


in 1903 in the tenement house department, 
then newly organized, making special inves- 
tigation in that and the following year for 
the Octavia Hill Association in Philadelphia. 
In 1904 she was appointed assistant -secre- 
tary of the tenement house committee above 
mentioned; and in 1905 she became the sec- 
retary, resigning not long ago to accept her 
present position with Trinity. 
New York City. 


Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht has resigned the 
professorship of Assyriology and Semitic phi- 
losophy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he has held since 1887. He has been 
involved in quarrels with other professors 
during the last five years, who have disputed 
some of his claims to archeological discoy- 
eries in the Far East, which it has been 
said he did not make in the Babylonian ruins 
at Nippur but bought in Bagdad several years 
previous to the alleged discoveries. A com- 
mittee of trustees of the University exoner- 
ated him from these charges three years ago, 
but they have since been repeated. 


at IS 


improvement and maintenance of the, 


he Housing Awakening 


BY LAWBENCE VEILLER 
(In The Survey) 

America has at last awakened to the con- 
sciousness of her slums. ‘Throughout the 
land a new sense of social and civic respon- 
sibility is stirring. The “new view” of char- 
ity has brought with it a new sense of values. 
Social workers are aow seriously asking 
themselves what snall it profit a man to go 
to the hospical if he must soon return to 
some Vile slum. 

It is now the rare person who does not 
immediately assent to the view that preven- 
tion is better than cure, and there is a grow- 
ing conviction in all our cities that poverty 
is curable and even preventable. That bad 
environment is responsible for many of the 
ills of the body social and the body politic, is 
denied by few. 

Ignorance, folly, vice, sin, and other forms 
of human weakness will not altogether dis- 
appear from our horizon, but we are begin- 
ning to see, as never before, the blighting 
effects of adverse circumstance upon both the 
weak and the strong. We refuse 
longer to believe in the innate de- 
pravity of the human race and seek 
outside of the individual for the 
causes of human frailty. 

We are rightly charging to our 
travesties of homes the responsibility 
for much of poverty, crime, insanity, 
disease, industrial inefficiency, polit- 
ical degradation. The shame of the 
cities is upon us, and we are feeling, 
as never before, the moral responsi- 
bility for the continued existence of 
our slums. 

These sentiments, moreover, are 
confined to no one section of the 
country—from ocean to ocean, the 
country is aroused. North, South, 
Kast and West share in this awak- 
ened conscience. 

Nor are these views by any means 
limited to social workers. Editors, 
magazine writers, public officials, 
conservative business.-men, nurses, 
physicians—all are awake to their 
responsibilities. 

Mirabile dictu, these beliefs are 
being translated into action. Here 
and there a social worker, overborne 
with the sense of the futility of the 
old methods of relief work, is point- 
ing out to his associates and directors that it 
is more important to have adequate sanitary 
inspection in the homes of the poor than it 
is to provide coal and clothing—that in- 
structive visiting nursing may be better than 
grocery tickets, that the city itself had better 
spend its money to strengthen its health 
department, than to supply outdoor relief. ... 

The outlook for the future is hopeful. 
The old idea that the housing probiem could 
be solved by building a “model tenement’’ is 
fast disappearing. In its place, one finds 
emphasis laid upon housing laws which will 
control the situation for all time; on efficient 
and vigilant sanitary inspection; on Garden 
Cities and model small houses in place of 
huge tenements; on instructive visitation of 
our immigrant population, and the teaching 
of the elements of hygiene in the public 
schools and in the home. The country, 
though awake and aroused, does not yet suf- 
ficiently realize its obligations—does not yet 
quite appreciate that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and that when it enlists in 
the cause of housing reform it must enlist 
for life. 


LUTHER H. CARY } 
BUSINESS MANAGER ) 


Dear perplexed Christmas Shopper: 


almost spoiled the Christmas joy? 


benefitting many. 


man and woman. 


is to say so and send ius the-name and 
ay for the same when remitting for 


mail one*to you. 


dwell onthe many excellencies of the 
we do. 
but that of a friend also? 


New Year, 
I an, 
Yours very + 


KL 


P.S. Look through this number of the 


the demand. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
a 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


our _own renewal. 
the subscription and send.the paper for a year, notifying you at-the ex- 
piration of the ‘subscription so that you may renew it.if you so desire. 


Wishing you all possible happiness at Christmas, and a glad 


(? 4 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


December 17, 1910. 


I'm sure you are about ready to sit 
down and rest a moment and discuss the gift subject. 


you found that the fatigue of shopping and the jostling of crowds have 


Honestly, haven't 


So often one is led into buying simply a present that will 
"do" instead of the gift that just fits. : 
down and can consider the subject, what gift of moderate cost would 
‘bring more lasting satisfaction into your friend's home than a subscrip= 
tion to The Congregationalist and Christian World?” 


But_ now that you have sat 


It carries the Christmas spirit all _the year round. Its gift 
is a proof of “consaécutive friendliness" fifty-two times a year. 
something for every member of the family - a gift, though given to one, 

It. is entertaining, instructive, uplifting. 
condenser and commentator of the world's news and thought for the busy 


It is 


It isa 


Don't you see a place on your Christmas list where The Congre- 
gationalist would fit in most appropriately? If 80, all you have to do 


address of your friend. You can 
We will enter 


We have a-little folder on the subject. and would be glad to 
But why wait? You have the idea and we do not need to 


paper. You know them as well as 


May we not have, not only a renewal of your own subscription, 


siness Manager 


“paper again. Should you desire 


+o start a subscription with it, we have printed extra copies to supply 


Reorganizing Congregation- 
alism 


A Batch of Recent Letters 


A good many letters continue to come to 
us relating to subjects discussed at the Na- 
tional Council, and especially to the pro- 
posed modifications of polity. Some of these 
letters we print herewith, and reserve for a 
later issue others for which we have not 
space this week. 


Dr. Abbott on Reorganization 


In response to the general invitation of 
the editor I venture a few comments on Dr. 
Abbott’s letter in the last Congregationalist. 

As always, Dr. Abbott is perfectly clear 
and convincing in the argument he draws 
from his premises. ‘The weakness of his 
position lies in his primary assumption that 
the National Council is “by its constitution 
necessarily and essentially a legislative, not 
an administrative body.” 

Not merely by its printed constitution but 
by its constitution in the sense of its origin 
and make-up, it can never “exercise legisla- 
tive or judicial authority.” Some twenty 
years’ experience and observation among our 
churches convince me that they will see to 


it that.in ‘the present generation, at least, 
the: Council ‘will be kept to the letter of ‘its 
written constitution in this matter. If in 
some later day our churches become less 
jealous of their liberties and suffer the 
Council to encroach, it will be because they 
have become as distrustful of Democracy as 
Dr. Abbott seems to be. 

Dr. Abbott also seems to me to be unfor- 
tunate in his argument drawn from the an- 
alogies of governmental operations. As a 
matter of fact the administration of the 
greatest empire the world has ever known, 
whose peoples must be counted in hundreds 
of millions and whose vast territories are on 
every continent, is vested in the House of 
Commons, a body numbering’ several. hun- 
dreds. It is true that the direct administra- 
tion is through the agency of a Cabinet and 
that under the officers of the Cabinet there 
is a large body of permanent ofticials to at- 
tend to the details and the routine of the 
work. But all are directly responsible to, 
and indirectly appointed by, the House of 
Commons. I think we may assume that, 
taking all things into consideration, the 
British Empire is fairly well administered 
and with a reasonable degree of continuity 
of administration. 

In a way not strictly, but nearly, parallel 
the Council now administers the business of 


Ministerial Relief. What hinders an exten- 
sion of that method to the other denomina- 
tional activities? If the Council is not a 
legislative body, what is it? Three words 
will define its original functions. It is 
investigative, deliberative and advisory. 
Through its committees it investigates vari- 
ous matters of denominational interest. At 
its meetings it deliberates upon them, draws 
its conclusions and then sends out its recom- 
mendations to the denomination at large. It 
was ‘a step outside of this sphere when it 
undertook the gathering and publication of 
the denominational statistics. That was the 
beginning of administrative activity. A lit- 
tle more has been undertaken from time to 
time. It was a very distinct step along this 
line when it began the management of a fund 
for Ministerial Relief. It will be only ad- 
vance along the same line when other denom- 
inational activities are brought under some 
similar control. The justification of such 
advance lies not in that anything of the sort 
was originally put within the sphere of the 
Council’s activity. 

It lies rather in the fact that the Council 
is a body ready to hand, as nearly represen- 
tative of the whole denomination as we can 
well hope to secure. As such, if I read the 
signs of the time aright, the denomination 
purposes to make it its servant, the agent 
through which the work that must be done 
on a denominational scale shall be done. 

We are in the midst of a great awakening 
of the whole Christian world to the tasks 
and opportunities that are set before the 
whole Church of Christ. The very vastness 
of these is forcing home to us all that they 
are to be undertaken, not by individuals, not 
by- local churches, but by denominations. 
Lesser bodies are too small and weak to 
count. Out of this conviction there is just 
now within our own churches a marvelous 
growth. of a denominational consciousness, 
the lack of which has been our greatest 
weakness in the past. 

When this shall have grown till our de- 
nomination, as a whole realizes: and appre- 
ciates the greatness of the task, the opportu- 
nities and the call which are its own, and on 
the other hand has come to be conscious of 
the strength and resources that are in some 
degree comparable to the task, the opportu- 
nities and the call, then we may look for 
our churches to rise up to meet the needs 
before them in a measure far beyond any- 
thing we have seen as yet. Of one other 
thing we may be sure: Whenever denomina- 
tional consciousness is ready in any effective 
way to take up its task, the first step will 
be to take into its own hand the tools for the 
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task. We can never have a spirit to take 
up the work in a large and worthy way and 
at the same time a willingness just to fur- 
nish the funds while self-constituted and self- 
directing bodies, however glorious their his- 
tory or however efficient their service, have 
the whole management of the work. 

I am even convinced that one of the most 
effective ways by which to rouse the denom- 
ination to take up the work as it ought 
would be just to thrust the tools into its 
hands. 

I have little patience with the cry, “Go 
slow.” We are doomed to that at best. 
When one can take a step but once in three 
years he can afford a good stride for that 
once. There will doubtless be a suffering of 
some interests during the transition. But 
the change is inevitable and that suffering 
will not be lessened but rather increased by 
delay and postponement. It will take time 
to work out the details of the new order, but 
I have faith that it can be done not only 
with fairness to all the interests involved 
but to their great advantage at no distant 
day. I rejoice in my faith that Congrega- 
tionalism is going to take its place beside 
the other great branches of the Church of 
our Lord as she addresses herself to the 
achievement of the Kingdom of God, and I 
am not dismayed at a fact that seems to me 
inevitably united with this, namely, that 
Congregationalism will do her share of the 
work directly and not by letting out the 
contracts. 


Madison, O. M. S. FREEMAN. 


Readjustment and the American 
Board 


It is just a year since I became a corpor- 
ate member of the American Board. In 
four years more I shall step aside for some 
one else. Meanwhile I find that I am ex- 
pected not only to attend meetings and vote 
that everything is all right or all wrong as 
it may happen to strike me. I am asked to 
look up non-contributing churches; I am ex- 
pected and helped to inform myself about the 
problems and plans of the work; I am 
looked to as a channel of communication be- 
tween the central office and the association 
I represent. Without emphasizing too much 
the folly of the association that nominated 
me, I may confess that these things might 
be done and doubtless in many places are 
being done better than I do them. And 
they are things that need to be done. I do 
not care especially about doing them, but I 
want some one to do them. 

As a delegate to the National Council, I 
was chosen and received credentials in May. 
I received the committees’ reports (some of 
them) a week or so before the meeting. I 
went, I heard, I voted, I came home. Next 
time it will be another man’s turn. 

Any opposition that arises on the part of 
the American Board to becoming a depart- 
ment of the National Council ought in all 
fairness to be attributed to unwillingness to 
lose a stated, continuous and responsible 
membership, replacing it with a temporary 

~ group chosen only a little while before the 
meeting and going out of office as soon as 
the meeting is over. I have no doubt that 
the nineteen wise men will take this into ac- 
count and deal with it wisely. But let the 
rest of us be not too sure that the question 
is raised through distrust of democracy or 
bureaucratic conservatism. 

Probably I know as little of the inner 
councils of the American Board as any cor- 
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porate member. Perhaps its officers are 
schemers for power and perhaps they have 
cast some spell over the rest of us; but I 
won’t believe it till some one proves it and 
no one has done more than insinuate it yet. 
CoRPORATE MEMBER. 


A Program Suggestion 


May I be permitted to make a brief sug- 
gestion bearing upon the programs of future 
National Councils? - As the Council of 1910 
is so recent, and its order of exercises and 
work are so fresh in all our minds, the fol- 
lowing may presently seem a not too far 
ery: 

1. The omission in coming Councils of 
the formal welcoming meeting is respectfully 
recommended to the consideration of Provis- 
ional Committees in their preparation of 
programs. 

2. To accommodate those delegates, espe- 
cially ministers, who live within a thousand 
or twelve hundred miles of the places of 
meeting, and who can spare only one Sunday 
from home, the business sessions of the 
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Council might well begin on Wednesday 
morning instead of Tuesday morning. 

3. Instead of devoting the first evening 
(Tuesday) to the formal welcomes, the re- 
tiring moderator may be given that time to 
deliver his message to the denomination. 

I am speaking for those who are to be our 
leaders, and who would feel a delieacy in 
indicating when and where and how they are 
to appear upon programs of future Coun- 
cils. Tuomas C. MacMinrian. 


The $4,500,000 which the Sultan of Tur- 
key wrung out of a suffering people and hid 
away in a German bank is lost to him. The 
$8,000,000 that King Leopold of Belgium 
got at the cost of perhaps millions of human 
lives in the Congo is being fought for in the 
courts and he is dead. The ex-king of Portu- 
is dependent on the hospitality of a 
friend in Hngland and. is said to owe his 
servants for three months’ wages, with no 
money to pay them. Give us a decent job 
at day wages rather than a throne to sit on 
in any country. 
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National Apportionment Commission 
First Meeting in New York City, Dec. 7-9 


What the Commission Did 


1. It recognized the good work of the 
advisory committee, whose place the com- 
mission takes so far as apportionment is 
concerned. ; 

2. It endeavored to carry out the ar- 
rangement for an accurate Year-Book, 
which the Council instituted at Boston. 

3. It defined the meaning of an “ap- 
portionment contribution.” 

4. It decided to ask the Commission 
on Polity to provide that, in the choice 
of the new secretary of the National 
Council, due regard be given to the need 
for an administrative officer to work with 
the Commission in making the Appor- 
tionment Plan effectiwe. 

5. It provided for the executive work 
of the Commission by choosing a chair- 
man who can give a part of his time 
without salary to field and office work in 
the West and a secretary to devote all 
his time for five month period to similar 
service, mainly in the Hast. 

6. It mapped out a plan of work for 
the first five months of 1911, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of which will be 
personal conference with responsible 
committees and church officers. 

7. It instituted a movement for closer 
co-operation all along the line of denom- 
inational missionary work, so far as 
finance is concerned. 


The importance of the Apportionment 
Commission’s work in the minds of those 
constituting its membership is shown by the 
fact that sixteen out of nineteen members 
were present, and two others sent representa- 
tives, who were accorded full privileges of 
speaking and voting, inasmuch as they rep- 
resented organizations. Those present were: 
members appointed by the National Council ; 
S. T. Johnson, Minnesota; Roger Leavitt, 
Iowa; A. W. Farlinger, Georgia; Rev. C. C. 
Merrill, Massachusetts; T. M. Bates, Ohio; 
Secretary Asher Anderson, Massachusetts, ex 
officio; members appointed by organizations: 
S.- B. Capen, Massachusetts, American 
Board; Rev. H. C. Herring, New York, 
Home Missionary Society; C. A. Hull, New 
York, American Missionary Association ; 
Rey. William Hayes Ward, New Jersey, 
Church Building Society; Rev. F. H. Page, 
Massachusetts, Education Society; Rev. 
C. F. Swift, Massachusetts, Sunday School 
and Publishing Society; L. C. Warner, New 
York, Board of Ministerial Relief; Miss 
Sarah L. .Day, Massachusetts, Woman’s 
Board of Missions; Miss Flora Starr, Illi- 
nois, Woman’s Board of Missions of the In- 
terior; Mrs. H. R. Miles, California, 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific ; 
Miss Ella L. Leland, Massachusetts, repre- 
senting Mrs. B. W. Firman, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation; and Harry Wade 
Hicks, representing F. H. Brooks, Vermont, 
Congregational Brotherhood. F. H. Wilcox, 
California, the remaining Council member, 
was unavoidably detained. 

At its opening session the Commission 
temporarily organized by choosing 8S. T. 


By Charles C. Merrill 


Johnson, chairman; Rev. C. C. Merrill, sec- 
retary. Permanent organization was ef- 
fected the next day: chairman, Samuel T. 
Johnson, Minnesota; vice-chairman, Samuel 
B. Capen, Massachusetts; secretary to the 
Commission, Rey. Charles C. Merrill, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, Charles A. Hull, New 
York. Hxecutive Committee: Rev. Clarence 
F. Swift, Massachusetts; Charles A. Hull, 
New York; Miss Sarah Louise Day, Massa- 
chusetts; Lucien C. Warner, New York; to- 
gether with the chairman em officio. 

It will be noticed that the organization as 
well as the membership is composed prevail- 
ingly of laymen, only two ministers being 
found among the officers. The chairman, 
Mr. Johnson, was formerly examiner of 
banks for Minnesota and is now in business 
in Minneapolis. He has been prominent in 
Brotherhood work in the West, is chairman 
of his state apportionment committee, and 
was also chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
portionment at the recent National Council. 
The secretary to the Commission, Mr. Mer- 
rill, was secretary of the Massachusetts ap- 
portionment committee, and is now its chair- 
man. He also did special work last spring 
in behalf of the Massachusetts section of the 
Laymen’s Committee of One Hundred. He 
has just resigned his pastorate of North 
Church, Winchendon, to take up this work. 


A NATIONAL APPORTIONMENT CONSULTATION 


The guiding star in the plan adopted for a 
five months’ concerted effort is a meeting to 
be held next spring, probably in Chicago, at 
which reports can be made by representatives 
of the various state committees. On the 
basis of these reports and other information 
which the state representatives will bring, 
it is hoped that an apportionment satisfac- 
tory to every state can be arranged for 1912. 
Meanwhile it is desired that apportionment 
committees shall be loyal to the figures al- 
ready sent out for 1911 on the present basis 
of apportionment. 


THE COMMISSION’S OWN FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM 


The provision of the National Council for 
the financing of the Commission was that 
the societies should be asked to make appro- 
priations in accordance with their respective 
shares of the apportionment. The Commis- 
sion felt impelled to act in accordance with 
this provision, and adopted a budget which 
in amount is the same as has been expended 
the present year in financing the Advisory 
Committee and the Brotherhood Campaign. 
The societies will be invited to appropriate 
this budget on a pro rata basis for the year 
1911, but it is the hope of the Commission 


TOY SHOP 


Attention is called to the 
quality of our Toys 


Velocipedes, ball bearing, from $11.50 
to $18 


Tricycles, ball bearing from $12.50 
to $18 


Pianos, $1 to $16.50 

Doll’s Trunks, $1 to $6.50 
Dolls, 25c to $65 

Doll Carriages, $1.25 to $13.50 
Games, 25c to $5 

Meccano, $2 to $22.50 

Soldiers, $25c to $15 

Books, 25c to $5 

Steam Engines, #2.50 to $20 
Iron Trains, 25c to $3 
Mechanical Trains, $1.50 to $35 
Shoo-Flys, $1.50 to $5.75 
Mechanical Boats, 50c to $35 


New Baby in Egg Shell, 50c 


Flexible Flyers and Sleds, 
to $6.50 


Skin Toys, 75c to $9 
Rocking Horses, $5 to $18 
Sleighs, $10 to $12 

Doll Houses, $1.25 to $35 
Plush Animals, 75c to $15 
Automobiles, $7.50 to $12.50 
Tool Chests, $2.50 to $17 
Roly Polys, 25c to $1.40 
Horses and Carts, 25c to $6 
Friction Toys, 50c to $1 
Toy Autos $1 to $5 


Tinsel and Christmas tree ornaments 
of all kinds 


$2.50 


Hundreds of Other Toys 


R. H. STEARNS & CO 
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that as soon as possible the National Council 
will be able to furnish a large part, if not 
all, of the smaller budget which will proba- 
bly be necessary for the Commission in suc- 
ceeding years. The Commission’s budget 
provides for the appropriation to state com- 
mittees of what will probably prove to be 
adequate sums, in case the committees are 
unable to finance the work from within their 
own states. 

The new day of co-operation was exem- 
plified at the meeting of the Commission in 
at least three ways: First, was the co-op- 
eration between men and women in mission- 
ary work. One representative of a woman’s 
organization expressed her great delight in 
the Commission’s meeting because she was 
not being relegated to a “Woman’s Hour.” 
Second was the co-operation between the 
societies. At the same time with the Com- 
mission’s meeting the secretaries and treas- 
urers of the societies held meetings, this 
being the first gathering of the kind for the 
treasurers. It was evident in all that was 
said with regard to the Commission’s work 
that it was to be considered as meaning the 
real unification of Congregational missions. 
Third was the co-operation between the off- 
cials of the societies and those .representa- 
tives of the churches who are engaged with 
the Apportionment Plan. There were two 
gatherings of the members of the Commis- 
sion with the seeretaries and treasurers; one 
formal, the other informal, and the inter- 
change of experience was both helpful and 
cordial. The expectation is that there will 
be a similar feeling between the field workers 
of the societies and the committees having 
apportionment in charge for states and dis- 
tricts. 

“ LONG-NEEDED DEFINING OF TERMS 


The Commission adopted these detinitions: 
Contributions to the societies from any or- 
ganization within the church, in addition to 
the regular collections, are to be counted as 
applicable to the apportionment. Contribu- 
tions from individuals are to be counted as 
contributions applicable to the apportion- 
ment when sent as such to the church treas- 
urers, or when so requested by the donors. 
Contributions for special objects not in- 
cluded in the regular current work of the 
societies are not to be counted as church 
contributions applicable to the apportion- 
ment (inasmuch as they are not available 
for the appropriations already made for a 
given year). Conditional gifts are to be 
placed in the same class as legacies and 
therefore are not applicable to the appor- 
tionment. 

YEAR-BOOK CHANGES 


The new arrangement for tabulating con- 
tributions from the churches to the societies 
adopted by the National Council was that 
these figures should be furnished to the 
Year-Book by the treasurers of the societies. 
It was the strong desire of the treasurers 
that this arrangement should not go into 
effect until the Year-Book of 1912, but the 
Commission felt that the Council had di- 
rected it to begin in 1911, and there was 
urgent reason for so doing. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the 
. treasurers, the Commission recommended 
that they “send to the local church clerks 
as soon as possible in 1911 a full statement 
of all churches’ contributions for the calen- 
dar year 1910,...and that the local 
church clerks be requested to verify the 
statement or suggest corrections on or be- 
fore March 1, to the treasurers of the socie- 
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Foster Made 
Last Year 


Million Egg Farm 


$19,484.85 


From His 


Five years ago Joel M. Foster, 
go into the poultry business. 


a young city-man, decided to 


He was looking for a suitable 


occupation, he was vigorous and energetic, and believed that 


there was a fortune to be made raising chickens. 
He bought and stocked a little farm near a big 


experience. 


city, but for a time he had only failures. 


burned with all its contents, and 
next year rats destroyed half his 


He had no 


His poultry house 
he had to begin anew. The 
flock, but he surmounted these 


and other difficulties, always thinking, planning and experi- 
menting. Today he is at the head of the largest EGG PRO- 
DUCING plant in the world, with 20,000 laying hens and will 
market this year between two and three million eggs. 


Last year Mr. Foster made $19,484.83 
from his Million Egg Farm. Most of it 
was from commercial eggs; $6,000 was in- 
come from sales of “ Day-Old Chix;” the 
rest from miscellaneous products of the 
great Rancocas Farm. 


Read the Whole Amazing Story In 
** The Million Egg Farm’’ 


We have induced Mr. Foster to tell his experience 
for the benefit of poultrymen everywhere. The beauty 
of his sys:em is that the principles can be applied just 
as well to the farmer’s flock or the suburban lot as to 
the still larger plant of the man who wants to go into 
egg raising as a profession. The book tells you 
how to start and be successful with a few or many hens. 
It explains the Rancocas Unit, into which his gigantic 
flock is divided. It gives estimates and advice for the 
beginner with a little flock. It tells how Foster began 
with a $300 investment and 100 hens, and how you can 
begin. It gives all the Rancocas formulas for mating, 
hatching and feeding — the result of his experience. It 
gives the egg production day by day — proof that his 
formulas are successful. 


All Figures are Certified 


To satisfy ourselves that [the figures were correct 
wesemployed the well-known firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers and Montgomery, certified public accountants, 


Gathering the Eggs in the Early Afternoon 


to make an exhaustive two weeks’ examination of the 
books and records of the Rancocas Farm. The result 
of their findings is given in the book. Nothing has 
been held back. The failures as well as the successes 
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Farm Journal, 185 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here is my dollar. I want Farm Journal for four 
years, and the ‘‘Million Egg Farm.’’ 


Name 


R. F. D. State. 
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are set forth. We believe no other poultry man-has 
ever thus laid open his business secrets and experience 
to the world. 


How To Get The Book 


Fill out the coupon in the lower corner, avd mail at 
once with $1.00—a Money-order ora Dollar Bill. This 
pays for a four-year subscription to the foremost farm 


Feeding a Rancocas Unit 


and home monthly in the world, the FARM JOURNAL, 
together with a copy of “The Million Egg Farm,’’ 
postpaid, 

What Farm Jeurnal Is 


Farm Journal is made for everyone in town or country 
who raises poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, milk, but- 
ter, honey, as well as horses, sheep, grain and cattle. 
It has the largest circulation of any farm paper in the 
world, over 750,000 copies. It is devoted to house- 
keeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright, fresh read- 
ing for boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed 
and PRACTICAL. No long-windedessays. ‘‘Cream, 
not Skim-milk ”’ is its motio. It is now running a 
series of articles called “ Back tothe Soil,” true stories 
of experiences of city people who have changed to 
country life. They are Ratatat and intensely interest- 
ing. Farm Journal never prints a medical or trashy 
advertisement,and its columnsare an absolutely reliable 
guide in buying. Most of its subscribers pay five to 
ten years abort: It is a special favorite with women. 
Everyone who has a garden, yard, flower bed, or even 
a kitchen ought to have this bright, cheery, useful 
home paper. Farm Journal takes pride in being 
‘* Unlike Any Other Paper.” 


Farm Journal a Paper for City Folk, Too 


You do not have to be a dweller on farms to enjoy 
Farm Journal. If you havea little patch of real ground 
which you want to Bee to some better, more useful! pur- 

ose than a grass plot, Farm Journal will give you the 
Reis you need, and if you feel the call to the country 
and would like to own a few hens and enjoy poultry 
raising, Farm Journal and the Million Egg book are in- 
dispensable. Farm Journal four years and the Million 
Egg book for $1.00 is the greatest subscription bargain 
of the year, but we don’t want you to subscribe for 
Farm Journal solely to get the bok, we want you to 
join the three-quarters of a million army for the Farm 
Journal itself, you will find it the wisest, most helpful, 
cheerful, and entertaining of counselors and friends. 
Send coupon today. 


FARM JOURNAL, 185 Clifton St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Closet and Altar 
THE WORLD’S TRUE LIFE 

The Life was manifested and we have seen 

and bear witness and declare unto you the 


life,. the eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested unto us. 


God cares for his world.’ It is dear to him 
and he will not forget-it. He saves, he leads: 
He fights against the advancing hosts: of 
evil and he will surely subdue them all. By 
many voices he encourages us to the fullest 
trust in him and in his manifold activities. 
Let us lift up our hearts and go forward in 
faith and hope. Christ has come! Christ 
is here!—John Clifford. 


Joy and gladness! joy and gladness! 
O happy day! 
Every thought of sin and sadness 
Chase, chase away. 
Heard ye not the angels telling, 
Christ the Lord of might excelling, 
On the earth with man is dwelling, 
Clad in our clay? 
—George W. Bethune. 
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There was nothing in the world like 
Christmas till Jesus came. On the day of 
his birth God called the nations together and 
set a little child in their midst. . . . Human- 
ity began to organize itself in unprecedented 
ways and to move forward along original 
lines. It began to sing a new song. The 
world had for ages been despondent and 
hopeless and no potentate or miracle-worker, 
however mighty, had been-able to lift it out 
of its dark mood. But when God took a 
child and set him in the midst, then was the 
world’s mouth filled with laughter and all 
things became new.—Charles EH. Jefferson. 


“Oh, let thy heart make melody, 
And thankful songs uplift, - 

‘For Christ himself has come to be 
Thy glorious Christmas gift.” 


He for whom there was no. reom in ‘the 
inn has brought us into a wide place; into a 
wider faith in the goodness and mercy which 
pursue us; into a life more abundant and 
a fuller joy.—John H. McFadyen. 


We thank thee, Father, for thy 
Advent gift of love, crowning earth’s 
motherhood with glory, uplifting 
childhood, hallowing the brotherhood 
of men, bringing thy life into the 
current of our troubled life on earth. 
What shall we render unto thee for 
the joy of the King’s coming to his 
people? Help us to take with thanks- 
giving what thy mercy has provided, 
to bow in reverence at the manager 


and the cross, to emulate thy love in | 


vur self-giving. In all that we enjoy 
this Christmastide let thy presence 
make the heart of worth. Thou 
Father of our spirits, Hope of growth, 
Joy of pilgrimage, Promise of good 
will, help us to show forth love in 
daily ministries, sharing thy patience 
with our brother’s fault and resting 
in thy knowledge and forgiveness 
when we fail. So let thy kingdom 
come and all men turn as little chil- 
dren unto Him who was born a child 
for our salvation and our peace. 


——.* 
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For yout Christmas gift this year 


THE HOLY LAND 


The Text by Roserr Hicuens 
Pictures in color by Jutes Guirin 


The ideal book,—the text a masterpiece of descriptive writing, 
the pictures exquisite. Here are the life, the people, the at- 
mosphere of Palestine,—in a volume of rare and artistic beauty. 
See it at all bookstores. $6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 
Published by Tur Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


We Suggest That 


If you want things that are 
always good and wholesome=== 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table ata 


fair price 
If you want to send a Christmas . 
Box to some needy family 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS REQUISITE-- 


Briefly=-if you want GOOD THINGS at the 
RIGHT PRICES all the time you should go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO0’S 
55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


87 and 89 Causeway Street 6 and 8 Faneuil Hall Square 


272 Friend Street 169 Warren Street 
—Also in— 
Malden, Salem, Taunton and Fall River 


Holiday Gifts 
For Men 


We invite attention to the collection of useful 
and attractive articles in our Furnishing Goods 
Department suitable for Christmas presents to 
men and suggest that at a men’s store such things 
may be purchased with peculiar advantage. 


We enumerate: 


House Coats, $8 to $18 
‘House Gowns, $8 to $30 
Bath Robes, $4 to $15 
Sweaters and Jackets, $4 to $15 


Novelties in Jewelry and Leather Goods. 
English and American Neckwear. 
English Motor Scarfs. 

English Golf Vests, Mufflers in Silk and Angora 


Combination Boxes—Cravat, Hose and 
Handkerchief matched. 


And a host of other useful articles of 
men’s attire. 


WE ISSUE GIFT CERTIFICATES 
REDEEMABLE IN MERCHANDISE 


Historically our Minton Tiles of the ‘‘ Old Han- 
cock House” and a view of the ‘‘State House” 
when cows were pastured on the Common are 
interesting and of ¥alue. 


20 CENTS EACH 
MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, BOSTON 


Two Song Books 


and your choice will not be a disappointment | 


Alexander’s Gospel Songs No. 2 


Limp, $20.00 a hundred, 25 cents a copy; 
cloth, $25.00 a hundred, 30 cents a copy 


Winona Hymns 


Manila, $10.00 a hundred, 15 cents a copy; 
cloth, $22.50 a hundred, 25 cents a copy 


PAREY E. ZARTMANN, Agent 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 


CHRISTMAS FUND FOR 1910 


Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


This is the ninth Christmas such a 
fund has been raised tosupplement with 
a cash Christmas gift the annual pen- 
sions whieh averaged last year only 
$182.00. The Christmas Fund of 1909 
was $1,308. Weask this year for at least 
$1,500. Two of the most generous giv- 
ers of last year have died. Who will 
take their place? Gifts in any amount 
are welcomed. One has written us say- 
ing : ‘‘It was a happy thought for letting 
agleam of sunshine into the homes of the 
pensioners ” on Christmas morning. 

Send for our Christmas Leaflet. 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


_B. H. FANCHER, Treas. 
-WM. A. RICE, Sec’y. 
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Entertaining Stories 


Continued from page 928 


story is’ told by him and out of his own 
mouth he is convicted of incredible but un- 
conscious self-love and caddishness. In the 
companionship of her Hnglish friends his 
wife learns to assert herself, and the Baron’s 
discomfiture continues in the destruction of 
that Teutonic home peace caused by the 
docility of a wife. The little group of car- 
avaners, German and Wnglish, is pictured 
with amazing skill by this unusual method. 
There is food for laughter and even, with 
the lover of his kind, for tears, in this amaz- 
ing study of human nature. 

A charming story, saturated with the 
Christmas spirit, is The Hternal Rose, by 
Melville Chater (Revell. $1.00 net). It 
tells of a little brass-bound box, apparently 
of great antiquity, covered with carvings of 
children’s faces and possessing the strange 
virtue of impelling each one who receives it 
to pass it lovingly on to some other life. So 
it is sometimes called The Gift, and some- 


| times The Hternal Rose because of the frag- 


rance which it breathes upon each life to 
which it comes. The story narrates its 
travels for a few days before the Christmas 
season and shows how it awoke the best in 
the life of every man. TFirst it is in the 
hands of a crusty old merchant who reminds 
us of Scrooge. Thence it passes through 
many hands of the good and the bad—unurse, 
physician, drunkard, convict—all sorts and 
conditions of people, always touching life 
with mystic power, awakening old and sacred 
memories and saving men by arousing hope 
and love, In the midst of the commonplace, 
worldly and too often vicious fiction of the 
day this comes like the sweet breath of a 
fragrant garden. 

If Mr. Dooley could be indueed to narrate 
a love story, it might be something like Jim 
Hands, by Richard Washburn Child (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). ‘Jim’’ does not talk brogue, 
however, but only the Yankee vernacular. 
He is foreman in a shoe factory. The “Old 
Boss” is no absentee proprietor. He lives 
and works among his own employees; but 
when his son falls in love with Jim’s beauti- 
ful daughter, the lines are drawn. Yet the 
boy and girl work out their own problem, 
as boys and girls are wont to do. The book 
contains much more than the love story. 
The wife has nervous prostration and is 
eured. A worthy neighbor buys a second- 
hand suit which demoralizes his character. 
A political kettle of fish is upset by the 
mother-in-law, a racy, energetic matron from 
the ‘ould counthry.” Labor unions and 
strikes are philosophically considered. It is 
a queer, amusing, wholesome tale. 

A big, athletic man of thirty-five is sud- 
denly tied fast to his lonely chambers by 
rheumatism. The girl to whom he is en- 
gaged is in the South and asserts her in- 
capacity and, unwillingness as a letter writer, 
but sends him the advertisement of a serial 
letter company which provided comfort and 
entertainment for invalids and lonely people. 
Acting on her hint he sends money for a 
daily love letter, choosing out of the three 
grades, shy, medium and very intense, the 
latter. The entertaining story that starts 
with this situation is Molly Make-Believe, by 
Bleanor Hallowell Abbott (Century. $1.00 
net). What comes of the correspondence 
we must leave the reader to find out. Mak- 
ing ne pretense to be anything more than a 
lively short story drawn out into a romantic 
adventure, its unreality becomes. a charm 
rather than a drawback. 
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NELSONS 


BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 
KING JAMES VERSION 
Edited and revised, 1611. 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 

Edited and revised by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have the most compiete line fof 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply a 
Bible or Testament to suit any one, 
young or old. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 
cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 years. 
383K Fourth Avenue New Yotnk 


) BOOK OF PRAYERS 


4] Complete Manual of several hundred 

# terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
# People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mise 

sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
uestion of How and What to Pray In 
Ki] Public fully covered by model, sug 

i gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkte 
| Size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35¢, 
i postpaid; stamps taken; Agts Wanted. 
GEO, W, NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


The use of pictures for the primary, 
junior and intermediate grades is one 
of the most effective methods ever de- 
vised for supplementary Sunday school 
work. To-day 


WILDE’S 
‘Bible Pictures 


are being used in thousands of classes 
with most satisfactory results. 


Through the eye the lessons may be 
more effectively taught, greater at- 
tendance and interest aroused and 
better results as a whole obtained. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


of 60 pictures contain, with one or two 
exceptions, one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their 
cost is comparatively small. Try their 
use this year and learn for yourself of 
the satisfactory results. . Price in a 
handsome portfolio, 50c. postpaid, 


’ W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 


Three Divisions of Methodists Discuss Union 


Northern, Southern and Protestant in Baltimore 


By F. T Tagg, Editor Methodist Protestant 


The Methodist Joint Commission on 
Church Union, composed of twenty-seven 
delegates, representing in equal numbers the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Prot- 
estant and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South denominations, met in Baltimore, 
Noy. 30. The first meeting was given to 
intercession, communion and organization. 
Bishop Cranston presided, and in a fine in- 
troductory address, said: 

“First, I take it, that we are God’s men, 
solemnly chosen by other men of God to con- 
sider what God’s will and wisdom may re- 
quire of us in the conduct of God’s business, 
so far as it is committed to us and to them. 
It involves a tremendous test of our religious 
integrity, and demands of us the complete 
subordination of all considerations that are 
human in their origin and motives. These 
are sweeping words, but I can spell no less 
out of my commission.” 

He then passed in review the credentials 
of each commission, which were somewhat 
unlike in scope and authority. One was 
authorized ‘‘to confer” with reference either 
te federation or union. Another was “di- 
rected to further as far as consistent and 
practicable a closer relation between the 
several Methodisms.” The other “was in- 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING 


“Tt depends on the 


Is life worth living? 
liver.” 

This is an old answer to an old question 
—an answer with a twofold meaning. 

The little organ that secretes bile is 
blamed for many ills and many crimes. 
Everything looks blue to the bilious person 
who has overtaxed his liver with indigestible 
foods. It is easy to charge everything te the 
liver. 

Of course the trouble is not with the liver, 
but with the man who owns the liver. The 
person with bounding health and vital vigor 
does not ask the question, ‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?” Life is full of beauty and pleasure 
for the person who eats simple, nourishing 
foods and lives in accord with the laws of 
Nature. He enjoys every moment of work 
or play, because every function of the body 
is performed as Nature intended. 

The experience of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, combined with the testi- 
mony of physicians and dietetic experts, 
proves that in Shredded Whole Wheat we 
have a food that contains all the nutritive 
elements of the whole wheat prepared in 
their most digestible form. Shredded Wheat 
is, therefore, a perfect food. In making 
Shredded Wheat the wheat is cleaned and 
then steam-cooked for thirty-five minutes. 
It then passes inte shredding machines, 
which draw the kernels of cooked whole 
wheat out into fine, filmy, porous shreds. 
These shreds are then formed inte Biscuits 
and Triscuits and baked. 

The Biscuit is deliciously nourishing for 
breakfast with hot milk and a little cream. 
Being ready cooked and ready-to-serve it also 
forms very wholesome combinations with 
stewed or preserved fruits. It contw#ings more 
real nutriment than meat or eggs, is more 
easily digested and ceste wench fess. 


structed to promote and complete as far as 
it may be possible the reunion of Methodists 
in America.” He concluded that ‘without 
straining our authority, we may, at least, be 
led to such tentative conclusions as will de- 
fine and simplify the issues between us, and 
be illuminating to our General Conferences 
and people.” 

When the time for organization came it 
soon became apparent that serious difficulties 
would be encountered, which almost assumed 
an obstructive form. In an interview, just 
before the meeting was called, Bishop 
Candler pretty clearly defined the attitude 
of Southern Methodism. He said: “I want 
to make one thing plain and clear. This is 
a joint commission on Methodist Federation 
and not on Union. No one expects the three 
branches of Methodism to be joined into one 
church. It is not desirable nor needful.” 

During the sessions of the commission, 
however, the laymen from that church made 
it “pretty clear’ that the Bishop did not 
accurately present their opinion on the case. 
In their speeches they did not hesitate to 
say that union is desirable from the stand- 
point of the business man. But the further 
sessions were not open to the public, and 
what transpired in them is not known, ex- 
cept as it is found in the following official 
paper just given to the press: 


In response to the designation of our re- 
spective general conferences, and the provisions 
of the call for this joint meeting, we have felt 
it incumbent upon us to give very careful con- 
sideration to the existing situation in each of 
our churches, and especially to inquire in re- 
gard to their mutual relations to each other. 

We are mutually agreed that the churches 
represented by us are equally apostolic in faith 
and purpose and having a common origin the 
Methodist Episcopal Church organized in 1784, 
they are joint heirs of the traditions and doc- 
trinal standards of the fathers, and that they 
have proved their loyalty to the evangelical 
faith and evangelistic spirit which character- 
ized early Methodists. 

We are mutually agreed that our fathers 
settled the issues of the past conscientiously 
for themselves, respectively and separated re- 
gretfully, believing that only such action could 
insure their continued access to the people they 
were called to serve. 

The benefits of fraternal efforts on the part 
of two of the churches we represent and the 
exchange of fraternal messengers between all of 
them, must be recognized in substantial results 
achieved within our own country and abroad, 
and in the manifest improved feeling existing 
between these communions. 

Our efforts to give sympathetic recognition 
to every interest involved, taken with the com- 
mon obligation so to plan the work of the 
church to make the wisest use of the resources 
of the Kingdom, coupled with the plain fact 
that much unnecessary competition and rivalry 
still exists among Methodist bodies, while un- 
churched masses hunger for our ministry, com- 
pel us to admit that while we rejoice in {all 
that has been achieved by fraternal efforts up 
to this time, these results do not in every way 
meet the demand of the times, nor the expecta- 
tions of our people. 

It therefore appears to be our imperative 
duty earnestly to consider the expediency and 
practicability of some form of unification that 
will further allay hurtful competition and con- 
serve all vital interests without in the mean- 
time interfering with the work of the Federal 
Council of Methodism. 

In the presence of these important issues 
and the clear evidence of the desire of the 
members of our churches to be divinely guided 
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“As 

; an aid to the 

teacher I know of nothing 

better. Exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful.’,—-MARGARET SLATTERY. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 80 Wabash Ave. 


that Gladdens 
the World.is 


S NWI day: 


In making presents of 
this pen you provide one 
of the most favored of Mas 
personal possessions — een 
one which both you and dq 
the receiver know is the “ 

best that can be made. 


Price $2.50 and upward 


In Handsome Xmas 
Gift Boxes 


All Dealers 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


in the prosecution of the work to be done by 
these peoples of one spirifual ancestry, one 
faith and one doctrine, we feel constrained to 
give further earnest consideration to the great 
interests brought to our attention by our re- 
spective churches, and therefore agree 

First, That a joint committee of nine, three 
from each commission here represented, be ap- 
pointed to consider the causes which produce 
friction and waste, and injure rather than pre- 
mote the common cause, namely—the spreading 
of Scriptural holiness through these and other 
lands, and if found practicable to bring to this 
joint commission a plan for submission to the 
general conferences and people of the respective 
churches, said plan to provide for such unifica- 
tion through reorganization of the Methodist 
churches concerned as shall insure unity of 
purpose, administration, evangelistic effort and 
all other functions for which our Methodism 
has stood from the beginning. 

Second, It is recommended that this commit- 
tee meet promptly for organization and the 
division of its preliminary labors among neces- 
sary sub-committees, each church to be repre- 
sented in the membership of each sub-commit- 
tee and the chairman of each commission to 
have authority to designate another member of 
said joint committee to serve on any sub-com- 
mittee in place of a member of said sub-commit- 
tee who may be necessarily absent at any sub- 
committee meeting. 


National Apportionment 
Commission 
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ties; and that if nothing is heard to the 
contrary, it will be assumed that the figures 
are confirmed and they will then be sent to 
the secretary of the National Council and the 
state statistical secretaries for insertion in 
the Year-Book.” It would seem as if such 
gare on the part of the treasurers in submit- 
ting their figures to the churches before pub- 
lication might remove any feeling of arbitra- 
riness in the new arrangement. 

A special provision is made for attempting 
to tabulate correctly undesignated contribu- 
tions to the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
sociation among the home societies for 
which that organization works. The socie- 
ties are also asked to keep. their books open 
until the morning of the eighth day after 
the last Sunday of the calendar year in order 
that the churches may have ample time to 
have their contributions, intended for that 
year, correctly recorded. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MEETING 


From the opening session to the last there 
was entire frankness of discussion, a clear 
statement of dangers and difficulties and 
also a resolute facing of them. WPverything 
that was said and done seemed to be charac- 
terized by a single desire to promote the best 
interests of the entire missionary work of 
the denomination. The spiritual results of 
this meeting, though it dealt primarily with 
the business end of missions, will be far- 
reaching and permanent. That questions so 
full of embarrassment and so difficult of sat- 
isfactory solution, as were many of those 
considered by the Commission, should be de- 
cided with practical unanimity by the mem- 
bership suggests that they were really giving 
expression to the mind of the Congregational 
churches of the country, whose servants they 
were at this session, and must be at every 
subsequent one. 


Pacific Coast Conference 


A eonference of college students expecting 
te enter the ministry was recently held in 
Tacoma, under the leadership of Gale Sea- 
man, Y. M. C. A. student secretary for the 


Pacifie Coast. 
days to confer with pastors over the pressing 


Sixty men gathered for two 


problems. Along with Dr. Van Horn, Dr. 
Edward Lincoln Smith, Rev. H. ©. Mason 
I was permitted to talk to them on Social 
Problems. It was certainly a hopeful scene 
to find so many young men ready to enter 
the church for active service. ‘ 
My heart has repeatedly burned over the 
immediate need of union between the 
churehes, and the sight of these young enthu- 
siasts seemed to shout the necessity of get- 
ting the church into a more Christian orgaa- 


‘ization, so as to stop wicked waste and wick- 


eder competition. The fact that such con- 
ferences need be called by the Y. M. C. A., 


an interdenominational body, clearly reveals 
that what ought to be done by the church is 
not done because of her divisions. As in 
this, so in scores of other things. 

When will men stop talking union and 
simply proceed to unite? The reason is 
that they are not yet serious to the point of 
sacrifice for the common good. If church 
union could come about in 1911 it would be 
of tremendous value, because it would in- 
volve sacrifice, but with every year deferred 
the value will decrease. What is done under 
the compulsion of Providence brings little 


benefit. Church. union without sacrifice will 
be valueless. 
Seattle, Wn. s. Ss. 


AN UNPARALLELED CHRISTMAS OPPORTUNITY 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT PORTRAYAL OF BIBLICAL SUBJECTS EVER MADE 
AT LESS THAN ONE-FOURTH FORMER PRICE 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 


THE IDENTICAL WORK 


Giving in five hundred pictures, many in color, every parable, every scene and incident 


in Christ’s life. 


The accuracy of every picture and the beautiful coloring, true to 


nature, of the land where it was painted have aroused the enthusiasm of the whole 


world. 


Former Price, $45.00 


Our Special Price, $10.50 


Three Royal Quarto (li x 14 inches) 
Volumes, with 500 Matchless Pic- 
tures. Exquisitely adapted for a 
gift to your pastor or teacher. 


We offer the work in two styles of binding: 
in buckram, side stamped, full gilt back and 
gilt top, for $10.50. In three-quarters gen- 
uine morocco, with gold tops and decorations, 
for $18.00. This binding is sumptuous. 
For either edition, $3.00 down brings the 
books for your inspection. We guarantee 
satisfaction. - If they do not please you, re- 
turn to us. If satisfactory, you may pay for 
them in easy sums of $2.00 per month. We 
ship the books securely boxed f.o.b. Z/f you 
are not convinced that you want this remark- 
able bargain, send at once for our eight-page 
Wustrated circular. 


**Simply to look over this collection 
is a step in one’s education. It is 
really a series of illustrated ser- 
mons, it is a commentary in form 
and color by a Christian artist.”’ 
—Bishop Vincent. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA: Witherspoon Building SAN FRANCISCO: 400 Sutter Street 


NEW YORK; 156 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 328 Wabash Avenue 
ST. LOUIS: 505 N. Seventh Street 


Send to the nearest Depository 


NASHVILLE, TENN.: 415 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH: 202 Fulton Building 
CINCINNATI: 420 Elm Street 


Please send me for examinatien TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST in oloth, $10.50, or 
3-4 leather, $18.* If after five days I find it satisfactory I will remit the price in full, 
or will send $3 cash and promise to pay $8 addftional for the cloth style, or $16 for 


the 3-4 leather in monthly installments of $2 each. 


(lf for any reason you do net 


desire to retain the work, please report the fact to us.) 


*For Cash. 
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Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dyspeplets 


Sugar-coated tablets. 10c., 50c. or $L 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
“Worthy no mild part in social ethics.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Our Mohammedan students are present at chapel each 
morning. They are free to take lessons in Bible and 
Christian Teaching as regular work, or to substitute an 
equivalent, attending these lessons as listeners, or not, 
as they desire. 


Religious Notices 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE of Boston is pre- 
pared to furnish Hvangelists and Gospel Sing- 
ers for the New Year. Duncan A. MacPhie, 
Secretary, 507 Tremont Temple. Phone Main 
3183-1. Chapman-Alexander Book on Great 
eval, special price 50 cents. 507 Tremont 
Temple. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


; Organized 1824. 

National. Interdenominational. 
Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 

Schools in_ the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


SUR ported by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
Wagner L. Carvur, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Bvyangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CuHarLps A. SropparD, D.D., President. 
Rrv. G. McPHprRson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CrARHNCH C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


THr MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston, 

THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. . Mmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Women’s Organizations 

WomaAn’s Board OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss ©. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIDND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHRISTI 
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Christian, How Much Owest 
Thou 
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tions abound, the exercise demands an effort, 
but the effort speedily fructifies and brings 
forth fruit. Thought creates spiritual pos- 
ture. Our modes of thought create our 
moods. To think about our brother is to 
become disposed to generous service. 


SENSITIVE CONSCIENCES OUB GREAT NEED 


Thirdly, if we are to discharge our pur- 
posed obligation to man we need a sensitive 
conscience. Sympathy is good, but con- 
scienceless sympathy is as salt without 
savor; it is friendly emotion without the 
imperative that transforms it into duties. 
There is a certain luxuriousness of sympathy 
in which we are all tempted to indulge. We 
live in fine feelings instead of living in fine 
deeds. We think “how nice it is” to think 
about the poor, when we ought to be think- 
ing how right it is to share our strength. 
Perhaps we go further, and think how de- 
sirable it is to give them aid, when we ought 
to think how necessary it is to shed our 
blood. ‘‘Necessity is laid upon me, woe is 
unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 

Now all these senses may be sleeping, or 
possibly destroyed. The sense of privilege 
and grace may be smothered under the com- 
fortable sense of desert. 'The sense of my 
brother’s disadvantage may be smothered in 
my thoughtless enjoyment. Conscience may 
be drugged by one or more of a seore of nar- 
cotcs offered to us by the world, the flesh 
and the devil. And so we do not feel that 
we are privileged, we do not feel the pangs 
of the unprivileged, conscience sounds no 
arousing peal, men and women are in need, 
and we do not pay our debts. 

Now one thing is clear: the Christian re- 
ligion claims to make these three senses alive, 
awake and active. If it does not do this, 
what does it do? If these are not to be 
found in a professedly religious life, what 
is the religion worth? If there is no sense 
of personal benefit, no sense of another’s 
need, no commanding imperative, what is 
the religion worth? In the Apostle Paul all 
these were made alive by assiduous culture 
and by an ever-nearing intimacy with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘He loved me and gave 
himself for me.” And he loved his Lord in 
return, and in his love everything was vital- 
ized, and he knew that he held all things in 
stewardship for the whole family of man. 


A Congregational minister in Australia 
complains in the London Christian World 
that in six cases he has lent money to indi- 
viduals who have asked loans, bringing 
warm letters of recommendation from minis- 
ters in England. In each case the recipient 
of the loan has left for parts unknown, the 
debt unpaid. A minister with a high sense 


of honor will give letters of this sort only | 


to those whose notes he would be willing to 
indorse. A minister who by his letters in- 
duces his brethren to lend money to swin- 
dlers will, of course, make good their losses. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FoRnIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL. HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth .Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THH AMERICAN. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev.- Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. j 


THE 
Socipry. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. ‘Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 1538 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socripty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual _ appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C, 8. 8S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. : 


“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 


offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. — A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. : 
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i Never hesitate to ask your doctor about Ayer’s Cherry 
BEES HODES SIRE 


Bad enough, to be sure. But | 
old colds are worse. Better § 
stop your fresh cold at once. 


J. 0. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass 


He knows. 
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The Healing Power of Joy 
(Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting) 


Luther declared that the whole evangel of 
the grace of God was “Nothing but laughter 
and joy.” These words superficially viewed 
seem a heresy, profoundly considered they 
express a great truth. 


1. Its Sources. They are many and 
everywhere. In a normal, healthy condition 
enjoyment is connected with our every move- 
ment, our every phase of living. 

When we open our eyes or move our limbs 
or breathe the air or talk to a friend; in 
society or solitude, working or resting, we 
find in every attitude and activity a spring 
of joy. To take time and penetrate the 


No machinery—electricity or motors. 
Delighted. 


$50 t0 $2 


This new—startling—unexpected invention 
is the champion of overworked womanhood. 
No more back-breaking sweeping days. @ 

They're gone forever. Disturbance and 4% 
upheaval of housecleaning time un- 

necessary. Tremendous, irresistible air J¥ 
suction draws dust, dirt, gritandgerms 
from carpets, rugs, mattings into cleaner. 

Raises no dust—stirs up no germs— all 
oes into cleaner. Marvelous! Prof. 49 
eo. §. McDowell. Pa. says: “‘Took 
8% ounces fine dirt from carpet 
10x13 feet. Think of itl 


AWAY WITH BROOMS AND 
BRUSHES. 


. They can’t clean yourrugs and f 
carpets—only wear them out— 
tire you besides, Houseclean- 
ing time provesit. Broomsand 
sweepers fill air with cloudsot § 
dust—remove only part of sur- @ 
face dirt. They stir up—fill 
room with deadly germs—mi- 
ecrobes—millions of them. These 
attack children — delicate, run-f 
down constitutions — cause_sick- fh 
ness—unhealthy homes, The § 
New Home Vacuum Oleaner (@ 
sucks up not only surface dirt, 
but dust, grime and germs 
from the very warp and fibre. 
Mrs. E. Goodell, Ind., writes: 
“Home Vacuum Cleaner is § 
certainly a wonder. Does 
away with drudgery of sweep- 
ing and dusting. I am so 
pleased I can't give it 
justice.”” 


POWERFUL MACHINE. 


Operated easily by one person 
—child or frail woman. 
Weighs nine pounds. Costs 
nothing to operate—nothing 
for repairs. Nothing to get 
~ out of order. Once used you 
wouldn’t be without it for 
anything: Saves money— 
time — strength. Pays for 
itself in savirg of carpets 
alone. Nothing like it— 
nothing can take its place. 
Have a clean home—hours 
of leisure. Abandon the old 
hard, tiresome, unsanitary way, 
modern, sanitary—scientific way, 


A 
DELIGHTED USERS PRAISE IT. 


F. R. Sears, Ohio, ‘““Home Vacuum Cleaner is a 
little giant. My next door neighbor has one that 
cost $25, They say they would rather have the Home.’ 
Chandler & Rich, N. ¥., “Vind you did not over 
estimate Home Vacuum Oleaner. Did not_ praise 
them enough.”’ Menry Rubin, N. Y., ‘““‘Home Vacuum 
leaner brightens carpets. It’s the grandest machine 


opt the new, easy 


NO MORE SWEEPING, DUSTING, NOR HOUSE CLEANING 
CLEANS CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS, ECT., ON FLOOR 


NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANE 


Tremendous suction carries dust dirt and germs from carpets, rugs, mattings into Cleaner, 


Nothing like it sold in stores. 


50 a Week to Agents 


AIR DOES 
THE WORK 


Simple—strong—durable. House-Keepers 


Costs $8.50. A God-send to women. 


Free Sample to Active Workers— 
MEN, WOMEN Make Effort to Secure Agency. 


ever invented for the home.” Mrs. M. V. Bucking- 
ham, Nebr., ‘Home Vacuum Oleaner certainly 
takes fine dirt out of carpets.’’ And so they run. 
Letters of praise and thanks from hundreds all 
over the country. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $8.50 


Not Sold in Stores 

Adapted to every home—rich or poor—city, vil- 
lage or country. Well and durably made. Should 
last a lifetime. Astonishes everybody. Oustomers 
all praise it. Don't delay—don’t hesitate—don’t 
wait for others—don’t wonder if it’s true. Itis 
true—every word—couldn’t be exaggerated— 
words can’t describe it. Stop short! Put drudg- 
ery behind you—leisure and health before. 
$8.50 will do it all—$8.50 brings relief from hard 
work—brings time to enjoy youself—to visit friends 
~to read, shop, etc. Send in your order at once— 
why not? You are paying out its peice right now. 
Paying it many times over in the hard labor of 
your daily sweeping and dusting, which the New 
ome makes unnecessary. Payingit in your twice 
& a ycar house-cleaning alone. Paying it again and 
again in the damage which dust does to your 
& carpets, your furniture, your draperies and 
@ yourself Order one for your own use now— 

You’re paying for it anyway. 


Men—Women—Make Money Fast 


$50 to $250 week. This wonder- 
ful cleaner takes women by storm. 
They cannot resist. W. B. 
Morgan, Pa., **Send 60 clean- 
ers at once. Sold 32 so far 
this week, making 75 in 9 
days.” 6. EK. Goff, Mo., 
“Sold 5 Vacuum Olean- 
mers last Saturday— 
“Sty my first Bato 

So 1t goesall along 
the line. Not an 
old, worn out 
proposition. New 
business, Making 
people rich. Only 
2 sales a day 
means $51.00 a 
week profit. Field 
untouched — un - 
limited, Takes 
every family by 
storm, Experience un- 
necessary. Sells itself. 
Make more money 1n a 
day than you now doina 
month, Men or women. 
All or part time. Show 10 families, sell 9, Enor- 
mous demand. Think of millions ot homes wanting 
—needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start now in a profit- 
able, easy, important business. Money comes easy. 
Don’t dclay. Don’t let someone else beat you to it. 
Write today for Agents Big Profit Plan. 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG, CO.,1398Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, 0, 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 


80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Otte: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


ith Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


' others. 


| esting items on Christian unity. 


depths of common things is to discover the 
sources of some of life’s sweetest joys. The 
farther we go beneath the surface of life 
the more numerous do these joy-springs be- 
come and the more copious their flow. 


The profoundest and truest joy-spring is 
found in our fellowship with the Lord. 
From it bursts forth a joy that surpasses all 
others. It pours itself tidelike through the 
heart, giving energy for service and the calm 
strength of patience. This joy is perennial, 
persistent. It makes an aged Paul, instead 
of being a sour cynic or a singer of minor 
tunes, full of sunny exuberance. 

This joy which Jesus gives (John 16: 11, 
22) is independent of surroundings, is im- 
pregnable and is not subject to the changes 
of the passing day. Its secret is “Lo! I am 
with you all the days.” To one whose daily 
comrade is the Lord there is youchsafed a 
quiet, radiant gladness which no circum- 
stance can despoil or tarnish and no length 
of time diminish. “Therefore will not we 
fear... the Lord of hosts is with us.’ 

2. Its Healing. A beautiful and graphic 
illustration of the healing power of joy 
is given in Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” 
Throughout her day of freedom Pippa’s 
overflowing joy is continually bursting forth 
into song. Hvery street and alley echoes it 
and every heart is gripped by its purifying 
contagion. The morbid, loathsome diseases 
of hate, lust and greed feel its spiritual en- 
ergy. Their baleful influence is arrested and 
Sebald, Monsignor and others are turned 
frem moral ruin to moral health. 

Behold the father and the prodigal! How 
the anguish and brokenheartedness of weary 
years of waiting are all healed in the ex- 
ceeding joy of the welcoming feast! Be- 
hold Jesus! How the pains and heartaches 
of his life and the wounds and agony of his 
death become healed as the joy of having 
achieved man’s redemption pours its re- 
storing tides into and through his soul! 
(Heb. 12; 2). 


Aids to preparation. Jowett’s “The High 
Calling,” Brierley’s “Ourselves and the Uni- 
verse,” chapter 9, and “Problems of Liv- 
ing,” chapter 23; Brooks’s “English Ser- 
mons,” chapter 14, and “Candle of the Lord,” 
chapter 2; Park’s “Keen Joy of Living,” and 
Wagener’s “By the Fireside,” chapter 16. 

Hymns. Matheson’s “O love that wilt 
not let me go,’’ and Adelaide Procter’s “My 
God, I thank thee who hast made.” 

CHARLES LOVELAND MERRIAM. 


Prayer meeting topic for Dec. 18-24. 
The Healing Power of Joy. Ps. 98: 1-5; 
Isa. 52: 7-15. The sources of joy. The im- 
mediate effects of joy—on ourselves—on 
Gloom as faithlessness. Good cheer 
as light bearing. 


The American Board gives out two inter- 
By the 
vote of the corporation of Jaffna College, a 
union college for all Ceylon seems assured, 
to include the educational work of the Wes- 
leyans, the Church Missionary Society of 
England and the American Board, Almost 
at the same time comes the news that vari- 
ous churches near Tientsin have united to 
form the Chinese Christian Church, inde- 
pendent of foreign control and utilizing the 
effective native leadership, 


THE INWARD EFFECTS of humors are worse than 
the outward. They endanger the wholesystem. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla eradicates all humors, cures all their inward 
and outward effects. It is the great alterative and 
tonic, whose merit has been everywhere established. 


The January Week of 
Prayer 


We print below two lists of topics for the 
week of united and universal prayer, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1911. One is sent out by the 
Evangelical Alliance whose president is Dr. 
L. T. Chamberlin of New York. Leaflets 
containing them may be obtained from 
Rudolph Lenz, 64 Bible House, New York, 
for fifty cents per one hundred. The other 
topics, prepared by a committee of the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting according to a cus- 
tom long maintained by that body, will ap- 
pear in The Oongregationalist Handbook for 
1911, to be obtained from the Pilgrim Press 
at the rate of $1.25 per one hundred copies. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE TOPICS 


Sunday, Jan. 1.—THbm FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


Dph. 3: 14, 15. 

Monday, Jan. 2.—TH®B WoORLD’S APPROACH TO 
Gop. That the friends of God may earnestly 
devote themselves to these and kindred causes, 
perceiving that in such progress, as well as in 


the trophies more commonly accepted as signs 
of the Kingdom’s advance, there is convincing 
evidence that he whose right it is to reign is 
taking to himself the dominion. 1 John 3: 10, 
11. Ps. 72; 2-43.50: 7-12. Zech. 14: 20: 


Tuesday, Jan. 3.—THn CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
That the church may ever faithfully, exultantly 
proclaim Christ and his gospel; that she may 
always recognize individual regeneration as the 
basis of social perfectness ; that she-may, reckon 
nothing human as alien to her care—a serving, 


self-sacrificing, united, triumphant church. 
Eph. 5: 25-27. 1 Cor. 12: 28. Wph. 2: 19-22. 
1: Tim.3: 15... Jas. 2): 1-8. 


Wednesday, Jan. 4.—FornIGN MISSIONS. For 
the bringing of the due tithes into God’s treas- 
ure house, and the promised outpouring of the 
heavenly blessing; for divine wisdom in meet- 
ing and winning the believers in faiths other 
than Christian ; and for a zeal in the hearts of 
Christians at home as well as in the hearts of 
the heralds abroad, as pure and flaming and 
steadfast as marked the early disciples who 
earried the gospel to the ends of the then 
known world. Matt. 28: 18-20; Ezek. 47: 9; 
47: 1-6. Rom. 1: 14, 15; 10: 138-15. 


Thursday, Jan. 5.—HomMn MIsstons.—That 
the inter-relations of so-called Home Missions 


and so-called Foreign Missions may be fully 


appreciated; that the oneness of the world- 
embracing cause and the harmony of the world- 
saving efforts may practically unify all those 
who pray, Thy Kingdom come; and that thus: 
the blessed triumph may soon be achieved both: 
at home and abroad. 1 Tim. 5: 8. Ps. 137: 
5, 6. Isa. 52: 7. Luke 24: 47. 


Friday, Jan. 6—TH® HOME AND THD SCHOOL. 
That the home may everywhere be the ‘shrine 
of worthy affection ; that licentiousness, intem- 
perance and brutal selfishness may cease to 
despoil it; that it may be a fountain sending 
forth no bitter waters. That every source of 
culture may be ennobled, sanctified, until wis- 
dom shall mean ‘love of God,” and knowledge 
shall be a synonym of ‘departing from evil.’” 
Gen. 18: 19; 17: 7. Exod. 20: 5. Luke 2: 
51. Eph. 6: 1-4. Prov.'3: 133-9¢40;-ePs. 19°: 
1-2.. 1 Cor... 2: 13, 14. 


Saturday, Jan. 7.—GOVERNMENT AND POLI- 
Tics. That the principles of conduct which 
prevail among good, intelligent individuals may 
become the basis of an international code; that 
politics, rural, municipal, state, national, may 
be honorable and wise; and that the day may 
everywhere be hastened when righteousness. 
may be the line and justice the plummet, and 
nothing shall wantonly hurt or destroy. That 


That Suit for Libel 


Against the Postum Cereal Co., 


Ltd.. 


Gave a Splendid 


Chance to Bring Out Facts . 


A disagreement about advertising arose 
with a “weekly” Journal. 

Following it, an attack on us appeared 
in their editorial columns; sneering at the 
claims we made particularly regarding 
Appendicitis. 

We replied through ,the regular papers 
and the ‘weekly’ thought we hit back 
Hales too hard and thereupon sued for 
ibel. 

The advertisement the ‘weekly’ at- 
tacked us about claimed that in many 
cases of appendicitis an operation could 
be avoided by discontinuing indigestible 
food, washing out the bowels and taking 
a predigested food, Grape-Nuts. 

Observe we said MANY eases, not all. 

Wouldn’t that knowledge be a comfort 
to those who fear a surgeon’s knife as 
they fear death? 

The ‘‘weekly” writer said that was a lie. 

We replied that he was ignorant of the 
facts. 

He was put on the stand and compelled 
to admit he was not a doctor and had no 
medical knowledge of appendicitis and 
never investigated to find out if the testi- 
monial letters to our Company were gen- 
uine. 

A famous’ surgeon testified that when 
an operation was required Grape-Nuts 


would not obviate it. True. 
We never claimed that when an opera- 
tion was required Grape-Nuts would pre- 


vent it. 


The surgeon testified bacteria [germs] 
helped to bring on an attack and bacteria 
was grown by undigested food frequently. 

We claimed and proved by other famous 
experts that undigested food was largely 
responsible for appendicitis. 

We showed by expert testimony that 
many cases are healed without a knife, 
bat by stopping the use of food which did 
not digest, and when food was required 
again it was helpful to use a predigested 
food which did not overtax the weakened 
organs of digestion. 

When a pain in the right side appears 
it is not always necessary to be rushed off 
to a hospital and at the risk of death be 

cut. 


Plain common sense shows the better 
way is to stop food that evidently has not 
been digested. 

Then, when food is required, use an 
easily digested food. Grape-Nuts or any 
other if you know it to be predigested 
(partly digested before taking). 

We brought to Court analytical chem- 
ists from New York, Chicago and Misha- 
waka, Ind., who swore to the analysis of 
Grape-Nuts and that part of the starehy 
part of the wheat and barley had been 
transformed into sugar, the kind of sugar 
produced in the human body by digesting 
starch (the large part of food) 

Some of the state chemists brought on 
by the “weekly” said Grape-Nuts could 
not be called a “‘predigested” food because 
not all of it was digested outside the body. 

The other chemists said any food which 
had been partly or half digested outside 
the body was commonly known as “pre- 
digested.” 

Splitting hairs about the meaning of a 
word. ; 

It is sufficient that if only one-half of 
the food is ‘“‘predigested,’’ it is easier on 
weakened stomach and bowels than food 
in which no part is predigested. 

To show the facts we introduce Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, former chief of the 
New York Board of Health, Dr. Ralph 
W. Webster, chief of the Chicago Labor- 
atories, and Dr. B. Sachs, New York. 

If we were a little severe in our denun- 
ciation of a writer, self-confessed ignorant 
about appendicitis and its cause, it is pos- 
sible the public will excuse us, in view of 
the fact that our head, Mr. C. W. Post, 
has made a lifetime study of food, food 
digestion and effects, and the conclusions 
are indorsed by many of the best medical 
authorities of the day. 

Is it possible that we are at fault for 
suggesting, as a father and mother might, 
to one of the family who announced a 
pain in the side: “Stop using the food, 


greasy meats, gravies, mince pie, cheese, 
too much starchy food, etc., ete., which 
has not been digested, then when again 
ready for food use Grape-Nuts because it 
is easy of digestion?” 


_even nowadays. 


Or should the child be at once carted 
off to a hospital and cut? 

We have known of many cases wherein 
the approaching signs of appendicitis 
have disappeared by the suggestion being 
followed. 

No one better appreciates the value of 
a skillful physician when a person is in 
the awful throes of acute appendicitis, 
but ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Just plain old common sense is helpful 


This trial demonstrated__Grape-Nuts 
food_is pure beyond question. 
It_is partly predigested. 4 


Appendicitis generally has rise from un- 
digested food. 


It_is not always necessary to operate. 
It_is best _to stop all food. 


When ready to begin feeding use a pre- 
digested food. 


It is palatable and strong in Nourish- 
ment. 
It will pay fine returns in health to quit 
the heavy breakfasts and lunches and use 
less food but select foods certainly known 
to contain the elements nature requires to 
sustain the body. May we be permitted 
to suggest a breakfast of fruit, Grape- 
Nuts and cream, two soft boiled eggs, and 
some hot toast and cocoa, milk or Postum. 

The question of whether Grape-Nuts 
does or does not contain the elements 4 
which nature requires for the nourishment 1 
of the brain, also of its purity, will be 
treated in later newspaper articles. 

Good food is important and its effect 
on the body is also important. 


*“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battle CreeK, Mich. 


Natural Laxative 
Water 


Quickly Relieves: 
Biliousness, 

Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATIO 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ; 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by 2 Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria Sty 
London, cen Wholesale of K. Fougera & Codoe 


Beekman St., N. W. 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED wiyis 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVEP 108C CHURCHES USING IT 


256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
-$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘‘ earnest inquirers”’ 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN (0. Now York or Chircen 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


She CANTERBURY SERIES 
) OF LITTLE GIFTS 


Little gifts of quality: Booklets, calendars, hand 
decorated gift and wall cards, hand lettered post 


cards, folders, etc. 
The Catalogue of The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts free upon request 


W: A: WILDE COMPANY 


CHICAGO:328 WABASH AVENUE BOSTON:120 BOYLSTON STREET 


4 


What better 


GIFT 


= For one who is 
W DEAF or 


Hard of Hearing 


Than one of the new Adjustable 


Globe Ear-Phones 


The most efficient and refined 
hearing aid ever produced 


GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) 


Brussels Exposition 1910 
Seattle Exposition 1909 


Sold under guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


Write for booklet or call for demonstration. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Tremont Temple - . Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


in every land our brethren, the Jews, living 
full blamelessly, may receive fair treatment ; 
and that they may accept Christ as their own 
Messiah. That the peace interests connected 
with The Hague may be prospered, including 
the establishment of a permanent court of arbi- 
tration with jurisdiction. Ps. 67: 4; 148: 11- 
138. Prov. 29: 14. Isa. 60: 17. Micah 6: 8. 
Rom. 9: 3-5. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING TOPICS 


Sunday.— PRAYER FOR THE Bopy, and for all 
agencies for its preservation and upbuilding ; 
for physicians, nurses, medical students and 
men engaged in research; that parks, play- 
grounds and gymnasiums may be multiplied; 
that sanitary and health measures may be im- 
proved and enforced; that body destroying sins 
may be avoided and accidents averted; that the 
sick may be healed, cripples cheered, and that 
the well may thankfully preserve their health. 


Monday.—PRAYER FOR THD MIND, and for all 
agencies for its improvement; for schools, col- 
leges, universities and all educational institu- 
tions both at home and in foreign lands and 
for all teachers therein; for the press and its 
publications; for the home and all manner of 
conversation, that all minds may be chaste 
and reverent, teachable and fruitful. 


Tuesday.—PRAYER FOR THE SOUL, and for all 
agencies for its purification and increase in 
power for righteousness; for the Church uni- 
versal and all its agencies; and for all char- 
acter-building movements and influences; that 
all souls everywhere may be high in ideals, pure 
in affections, earnest in efforts and Christlike 
in spirit. 

Wednesday.—PRAYER FOR CHILDREN AND 
Youru, that they may increase in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man; that 
they may be subject unto their parents and 
early love their Father’s house; that the bloom 
and buoyancy of their youth may be a joy to 
themselves, a delight to others and a glory to 
their Heavenly Father. 

Thursday.—PRAYDR FOR THH BRBADWINNERS, 
that they may have strength sufficient for their 
burdens, with freedom from undue anxiety, and 
with wisdom from on high; that employers 
may be kind and just, and employees consider- 
ate and faithful, until all business shall be of 
service to mankind and all toil a praise to God. 

Friday.—PRaYER FOR THE HOM MAKERS, 
that they may realize their great influence, may 
have patience amidst the annoyances that en- 
circle them, may not allow the exacting details 
of daily life to rob them of the home’s rich joy 
and may possess in fullness the peace of Christ. 

Saturday.—PRAYER FOR THD AGED AND HELP- 
LHSS, that they may be mindful of the benedic- 
tion their presence may impart, that they ever 
may be surrounded by the tender care and com- 
panionship of loved ones; and in the glorious 
visions of the future life and in the promises of 


| their Heavenly Father may find their last days 


their best days. 


Few of the preachers at Harvard this sea- 
son have had such a large and appreciative 
congregation as that which assembled in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, Sunday morning, to hear Dr. 
Grenfell of Labrador. Students from all 
departments of the University, including the 
law and medical schools, families of the 
professors and as many outsiders as could 
find seats and standing room, Hstened to.a 
straight, clear-cut appeal based on the ques- 
tion, ““What will you do with Jesus Christ?” 
It was an evangelistic appeal of the highest 
type and particularly suited to a student 
audience, emphasizing the necessity of de- 
ciding immediately one’s personal attitude 
toward Christ. Later in the day Dr. Gren- 
fell spoke to a packed auditorium at Hm- 
manuel Church, Boston, on the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Though wearied after 
a flying Southern trip during the preceding 
week, one feature of which was four ad- 
dresses on the same day in Charleston, S. C., 
Dr. Grenfell never made more effective pleas 
for the life of Christian faith and service. 


Utterly Wretched 


Nervous Prostration Long Endured 
Before Remedy was Found. 


Miss Minerva Reminger, Upper Bern, Pa., 
writes: “Hor several years had nervous 
prostration, and was utterly wretched. I 
lived on bread and beef tea because my 
stomach would not retain anything else. I 
took many remedies, but obtained no relief 
until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when I be- 
gan to gain at once. Am now cured.” 

Pure, rich blood makes good, strong 
nerves, and this is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies and enriches the blood, cures 
so many nervous diseases. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choec- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


NION CUPS 
TOE Sty 


Requires no tipping backf 
of the head ~no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


7 < Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
PLE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION. SUP CO; 
- TORONTO, - CANAZ ee 


° 


Hor the Communion 


Your Altar Service should not be cheap, or 
unsanitary. The State of Massachusetts has 
just forbidden the use of public drinking 
cups. The beautiful Reed G Barton Indi- 
vidual Communion Service of Silver is 
noiseless, convenient, and sanitary. Ask us 
for illustrations. 
REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 

Represented at New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


Bath Robes 
and Lounging Robes 


FOR WOMEN 


OPENING OF OUR CHRISTMAS 
DEPARTMENT on the second floor, 
displaying more than one hundred 
styles of Bath and Lounging Robes 
and Women’s Dressing Sacques. 
Every garment is distinctive in 
design, made from fabrics that pre- 
sent a wealth of rich colorings. 
Finest all-wool eiderdown and 
blanket robes, handsomely trimmed, 
with wide satin bands, sailor cvuilars 
and wool rope girdle, in a satisfying 


price range. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned, if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the faet that 
' the advertisement was seen in Zhe Congregationalist. 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass, 


Fits the Vest Pocket! Always With You! 


THE GIST mie LESSON 


By R. A. TORREY 


The Sunday School Lessons in 
a Nutshell. 72th Year — 
better than ever—clear type, well 
printed, wonderfully complete. 


** Boiled down and pressed, skimmed, 
Strained, yet full, generous, helpful.’’"— 
Marion Lawrance, Leatherette, net, 25c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Sth Ave., N.Y. 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


MecClure’s and Delineator both one year for 
$1.90, can save you.-money on your magazine wants. 
Catalogue free. Driscoll, Magazine Man, Mendon, Mass. 


Tourists at the Hotel ‘The Palms,” West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New England folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


An Invalid or person suffering from nervous or men- 
tal trouble can find a good home and a mothev’s care at 
moderate cost. Address H.H.H., care The Congregation- 
alist, 51, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach. 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


A Home for those needing rest and treatment is 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Nervous 
disorders a specialty. Address 8. L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


The Pierce European Tours Offer exceptional 
rates to readers of The Congregationalist. Strictly high- 
class travel at an extremely low figure to those applying 
before Jan.1. For particulars, address Albert F. Pierce, 
Jr., Manager, 121 So. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Wanted. A small fruit and poultry farm in or near 
pleasant village in Western or Central Massachusetts or 
Connecticut. Send full description, lowest price, terms 
and photograph of buildings. Address Farm, care The 
Congregationalist, 50, Boston, Mass. 


To Let. Half of poultry and stock farm, five miles 
from electrics, three dollars monthly. House not piped 
for water and heating. Good well; free fuel in the 
woods. Address Martha Hopkins, North Scituate, 
Rhode Island, R. F. D. 2. 


Wanted. At the request of friends of the late Mrs. 
Caswell-Broad, the undersigned is collecting material 
for a memoir of her life. Incidents, reminiscences, or 
correspondence illustrative of her character and work 
will be gratefully appreciated. Address Rev. J. B. 
Clark, 1114 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Patty Comfort,’ a patented doll which feels like 
a live baby when filled with hot water. The body isa 
shaped hot water bag of best quality rubber hidden by 
clothing. Baby’s Patty or Bunny, postpaid $1.50. Send 
for Colored Picture Free. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, 
Andover, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the madorsiened for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship erceeld. Send 
for leafiet and particulars about “ Book 8,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,’ etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


W. A. Wiupp Co.’ of Boston, Mass., have 
ready for the trade an attractive little series 
of books called “The Canterbury Series of 
Little Gifts,” consisting of five titles: A Little 
Book of Christmas Wishes, A Little Book of 
New Year’s Wishes, Friendly Wishes, and 
Birthday Wishes, and A Friend—Some Defini- 
tions of You. The quotations are selected 
with a keen appreciation of literary merit from 
the standard authors. The books come in a 
hand-made envelope to match the book. Hach 
25 cents. 

Other very dainty books are Stevenson’s 
“The Meaning of Friendship,’ bound in boards, 
deckle edge; Eugene Field’s ‘Cradle Lullabies,” 
both 50 cents each. The “Gift of Friendship 
and other verses,” and “I Thank Thee,” a 
little book of prayers, come in two bindings, 
board and gray lambskin, boxed, each 50 cents 
and $1.00. The trifling cost of these little 
souvenirs is quite out of proportion to the 
literary merit, but they will serve their pur- 
pose even better than more costly reminders 
of good will and friendship. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Oongregationalist. 
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Calls 
BLOOMFIELD, ARNOLD R., LeRaysville, Pa., to 
Owego, N. Y. Accepts. 
DICKERMAN, JOSIAH P., Foxboro, Mass., ac- 


cepts call to Trinity, N. Attleboro. 


Eppy, Wm. D., Spokane, Wn., to First, Newman. 


Lake. 
HENKELMANN, Gustav L., German, McCook, 
Neb., to First German, Lincoln. Accepts. 


Iorns, Buens., Wagner, S. D., to Presb., Pier- 


pont. Accepts. 
JOHNSON, WM., Swedish, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Swedish, N. Easton, Mass. 
McInn»s, JAS., to Raven, Col. Accepts. 
MerriaM, CHAs. L., Derry, N. H., to North, 


Newton, Mass. Accepts. 

PHERDRIAN, Lyesuin H., BH. Smithfield, Pa., 
Lyme, O. Accepts. 

TINGLH, Gro. W., Chatham, O., to Trinity, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, CHAS. B. (Bapt.), Fitzwilliam, N. 
H., to Greenwich, Mass. Accepts and is at 
work. 

WILLIAMS, H. E., recently of Pittsfield, O., to 
New London. Accepts and is at work. 


to 


Resignations 


BLOMFIELD, Frank, HB. Barre and Orange, Vt. 

BunkKER, FRED R., Medfield, Mass. 

CAaLHOUN, JOHN C., Emmanuel, St. Louis. 

Harpy, M1iuuarp F., East Jaffrey, N. H. 

HENKELMANN, GusTAv L., German, McCook, 
Neb. 

JOHNSON, WM., Meadville, Mo. 

JONES, Wm. M., Hyde Park, St. Louis, 
after a nineteen year pastorate. 

PETERSON, ERNEST, Mondovi, Wis. 

Ricker, A. W., Ellsworth, Jewell and Lincoln, 
To. 

WILLIAMS, STEPHEN, Puyallup, Wn. 


Mo., 


Installations 
LARSON, JAS. H., Hmmanuel, Watertown, N. Y., 
Dec. 1. Parts, Rev. Messrs. A. M. Wight, 


qG. H. Feltus, C. W. Shelton, W. F. Ireland, 
L. H. Johnston. 

Maurer, W. Irvine, Plymouth, Utica, N. Y., 
Nov. 16. Sermon, Rey. O. HE. Maurer; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, I. L. 
Willcox, W. A. Trow. 

SmiryH, Henry F., Second, N. Beverly, Mass., 
Dec. 7. Sermon, Rev. D. S. Clark; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. BE. Gregg, W. S. Baton, 
B. R. Bulkeley, C. B. Rice, J. V. Clancy. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Mnprine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Dec. 18, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. M. A. 
Shafer; subject, Some Distinguished Daugh- 
ters of Clergymen. Wives and daughters of 
‘elergymen especially invited. : 


Woman’s BoagD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


Deaths 


YOUTZ—At Effingham, Kan., where he was 


visiting, Rev. Edwin Stanton Youtz, died of 
typhoid fever Aug. 17, aged 31. He leaves 
a wife, May Pardee Youtz, and infant son, 
Richard. His two brief pastorates were at 
Brentford, S. D., and Henry, S . An un- 
usually lovable, high-minded spirit, conse- 
crated to the Master’s service, has passed 
from earth. 


The Religious Education Association 
should not lack for interested audiences at 
its sessions when it assembles for its eighth 
convention in Providence, Feb. 14-16. To 
expound the various phases of the theme, 
Religious Education and the American 
Home, noteworthy speakers have been se- 
cured: Dr. Lyman Abbott of the @utlook, 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, Jane 
Addams of the Hull House, Chicago, Prof. 
Shailer Mathews of the same city, these only 
a few out of the list not yet completed. 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They act quickly. 10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 


Intenseiae: 
Suffering 
From Dyspepsia and Stomach Trouble. 


Instantly Relieved and- Permanently 
Cured by Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 


A New Discovery, but not a Patent Medicine. 


Dr. Redwell relates an interesting account 
of what he considers a remarkable cure of 
acute stomach trouble and chronic dyspepsia 
by the use of the new discovery, Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. : 

He says: “The patient was a man who 
had suffered, to my knowledge, for years 
with dyspepsia. Everything he ate seemed 
to sour and.create gases in the stomach. He 
had pains like rheumatism in the back, 
shoulder blades and limbs, fullness and. dis- 
tress after eating, poor appetite and loss of 
flesh ; the heart became affected, causing pal- 
pitation and sleeplessness at night. 

“T gave him powerful nerve tonics and 
blood remedies, but to no purpose. As an 
experiment I finally bought a 50-cent pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at a drug 
store and gave them to him. Almost imme- 
diate relief was given, and after he’ had 
used four boxes he was to all appearances 
fully cured. 

“There was no more acidity or sour, 
watery risings, no bloating after meals, the 
appetite was vigorous and he has gained 
between ten and twelve pounds in weight of 
solid, healthy flesh. 

“Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
advertised and sold in drug stores, yet I 
consider them a most valuable addition to 
any physician’s line of remedies, as they are 
perfectly harmless and can be given to chil- 
dren or invalids or in any condition of the 
stomach with perfect safety, being harmless 
and containing nothing but fruit and vege- 
table essences, pure pepsin and Golden Seal. 

“Without any question they are the safest, 
most effective cure for indigestion, billious- 
ness, constipation and all derangements of 
the stomach, however slight or severe.” 


A WONDERFUL OFFER OF A WONDERFUL BOOK. 
—There have been “publisher’s failure’ sales 
galore during the past few years, as every 
reader of religious paper, magazine or literary 
journal can testify, but it has remained for the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication to offer a 
real ‘‘publisher’s failure’? sale that will leave 
a lasting and favorable impression upon those 
who are fortunate enough to take advantage of 
it before the sets are closed out. They have 
purchased at assignee’s sale all of the remain- 
ing unsold sets of Tisset’s “Life of Christ,” the 
most magnificent portrayal of Biblical subjects 
ever made. No one who has seen the exhibi- 
tions of this great artist’s work, which up to 
two years ago were shown in the art institutes 
of our larger cities, can ever forget this reve- 
lation of the Bible story in art. The books 
show five hundred reproductions of these cele- 
brated paintings, many in color, and the work 
of the printer has been the best that could be 
obtained. Scriptural text and historical, bio- 
graphical, architectural and geographic notes 
accompany the pictures. ‘The de luxe editions 
of these books sold from $150 to $500 a set, 
and the edition which the Presbyterian Board 
bought was sold to thousands at $45 a set. 
The Board is now offering them at less than a 
fourth of this price. It is impossible to pro- 
duce the books at this price, so that if another 
edition is ever again published, it can never be 
sold so reasonably. This will be the ideal 
Christmas gift of the year. For the pastor it 
would mean inspiration for the year’s sermons. 
Those who are interested should send to the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, for a special 8-page 


circular, with instalment offer. . 


WHEN IGNORANCE WAS BLISS 


5 A little fresh-air girl, on her return to 


said: “I used to like it, but I know what 
it is’ now—it’s chewed grass !’’—Selected. 


BEHIND THE CURTAINS 


’ Some people were calling on him and his 
wife; and after a while he said to his little 
girl, “Go upstairs and tell your mother Mr. 
The child went, 
and after a while returned, resumed her play. 
“Did you tell your mother?” asked the 


3 
i 
3 New York, refused to drink milk. 
( 
: 
. 


‘| and Mrs. Jones are here.” 


host. 
“Oh, yes.” 
“And what did she say?” 


=) The little girl shrugged up her shoulders, 
twisted her face into an expression of un- 
speakable ennui, and exclaimed, “She said— 


well, she said, ‘Oh, dear!’ ’’—Hachange. 


AUNT MARY’S FIND 


It was at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, the 
home of golf, and dear, quiet Aunt Mary 
had gone up from London to visit a golf- 


ing family of nephews and nieces.: 


At tea the first afternoon some one man- 
aged to stop talking golf long enough to ask, 
“Well, Aunt Mary, and how did you spend 


the morning?” 


“Oh, I enjoyed myself immensely, my dear. 


I went for a walk on the moor. 


“A good many people seemed to be about, 
and some of them called out to me in a 
But I didn’t take 
any notice of them. And oh, my dear! I 
found such a number of curious little round 
I brought them home to ask you 


most eccentric manner. 


things? 
what they are.” 


Hereupon Aunt Mary opened her work- 
bag and produced twenty-four golf balls.— 


Youth’s Companion. 


HE HAD JOURNALISTIC SENSE 


Lady (on the bank): “My dear sir, how 


did you come to tumble in?” 


THE GREATEST 


results in cases of weak di- 
gestion are obtained from 


SCOTT’S EMULSION | 
because when ordinary foods |} 


do not digest, it provides the 
needed nourishment in 
highly concentrated form. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is so easily digested that its 
strength is rapidly absorbed 
| by the youngest babe or 
most delicate adult. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION } 


is the food that strengthens 
the race. ALL DRUGGISTS 


Ms gear SN, 


IONALIST AN 


Men (im the water): “To be frank, 


madam, I didn’t come to tumble in, I came 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


to fish.””—Selected, 
HIS WISH 


Although there was no toy for which Har- 
old had expressed a desire that was not in 
his possession, he still had longings. “I 
know what I wish I was, Mother,” he said 
one day, when his own big brother had gone 
away and the little boy across the street was 
ill. 

“Yes, dear,’ said his mother. ‘Perhaps 
you can be it, Harold; Mother will help you. 
Is it to play soldier?” 

“No, indeed!” said Harold, scornfully. “TJ 
just wish I was two little dogs, so I could 
play together.’”—Sly Pathfinder. 


AT THE BALL GAME 


Grace: “Who is that man they’re all quar- 
reling with?” 
Jack: ‘“‘Why, he’s keeping the score.” 
Grace: “Oh!—and won’t he give it up?” 
—WNelected. 
SURE SIGN 


A Wilmington woman recently reached 
the conclusion that the attachment of a cer- 
tain policeman for her cook must be investi- 
gated. 

“Do you think he means business, Mary,” 
she asked. 

“T think so, mum,” said Mary. ‘“He’s be- 
gun to complain about my cookin’, mum.’’— 
Hachange. 


CHANGED IN A MOMENT 


R. H. Story, in a biographical sketch of 
Dean Stanley, says of the Dean's handwrit- 
ing, “Worse penmanship, more scraggy and 
inscrutable, could not be imagined.” I re- 
member his telling us at the Sons of the 
Clergy dinner, in Glasgow, how the ‘Halo of 
the Burning Bush” had come back from the 
printers transmuted into the “Horn of the 
Burning Beast.”—Christian Register. 


APOSTOLIC 


Bishop X. had officiated in the college 
chapel; and, though his discourse was most 
excellent in itself, it had no obvious connec- 
tion with the text. At dinner Prof. Y. was 
asked his opinion of the bishop’s sermon. 
“Dear old man!” he exclaimed. “It was 
truly apostolic. He took a text, and then 
went everywhere preaching the gospel.’’— 
Hechange. 

NO DEPRAVITY 


A- gentleman who was seated behind a 
negro in a tram car in Memphis vouches for 
this story: 

All the seats were taken when a neatly 
dressed young negress, evidently a lady’s 
maid, entered the car. The negro rose with 
a polite bow and offered her his seat. 

“T hate to deprive you, sah,” she said, as 
she took it. 

“Doan’ mention it, miss,” replied the 
swarthy Chesterfield: “It ain’t no deprav- 
ity.’—Tit-Bits. 


GOING ONE BETTER 


The Orator: “I arsk yer, wot is this life 
we ’old so dear? Soon J’ll be lying with me 
forefathers.” The Voice: “An’ givin’ them 
points at the game, too!’’—Sketch. 


MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


AT 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BosTON. 


KANSAS FARM LOAN 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 
Riera) are secured peo nerens Kansas farms. No 

or more than er cent, - 
servative valuation. : Bok: ie 7, 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 yearsand 

Sever ne tae er Ee a piugte penny of inter- 
rincipal. We make collections free. Write toda: 
Our story will interest you! ig 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & co., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN. PINES 


LAKEHURST 


NEW JERSEY 


OPEN OCT. Ist TO MAY-20th 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 


Pierce Evurorran Tours 


HIGH CLASS BEST HOTELS LOW RATES 
Reduced rates to readers of the Congregation- 


alist who apply before Jan. 1st. r pe y 
Site te pply st. For particulars 


ALBERT F. PIERCE, Jr., Manager, Mt. Vernon, N Y. 


Select 9,000 mile 


summer tours, 

Personal escort ; 

wide choice of 

routes; eleven 

A years’ experience; 
highest testimonials. poet 


Apply at once 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
Mar. 18. 75 to 108 days. $475—$750. 
- Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester. N. Y. 


WORKS OF SWEDENBORG FREE TO THE 
CLERGY FOR THE POSTAGE 

“True Christian Religion,” twenty cents; ‘Divine 
Love and Wisdom,’’ ten cents; ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” 
thirteen cents ; ‘‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” eighteen cents; 
“Arcana Celestia,” twenty cents; ‘ Life of Swedenborg,” 
ten cents. Stamps taken. Pastor LANDENBERGER 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


° cee HASTINGS, MA 5 
Main Office & Works P.0-kenaat Green Mose, 


OOK= 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


| 


ESTABLISHED 


1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established pces for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 


Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 


Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANKS.WATER MAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 


taker, Boston.” 


847 
ROGERS BROS 


XS. 
TRIPLE 
is the triple-plate fully guar- 


anteed by the largest silver 
manufacturers in the world. 


The newest design is 
the “SHARON, ’ asillustrated 
in cream ladle—a handsome 
pattern with the richness 
and character of solid silver. 


Sold by all leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
“Z-66" 


Communion Ware 
A complete line that includes the 
conventional type as well as sets 
with individual cups. Artistic and 
dignified designs—the best that 
skill can produce. A copy of our 
Special Communion Catalogue that 
will prove of interest to church 
authorities will be sent on request. 


Ask for ‘Special Catalogue 66 .” 
UV diden Britannia Company 


(international Silver Company, Successor ) 
Meriden, Conn, 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
: Hamilton, Canada 


JOSEP MUISSCRD 


DR. GEORGE A. GORDON’S 


Beatrice 


An interpretation of Beatrice as the 
revelation of the love of God mani- 
fested through human love and guid- 
ing Dante home to God by the 
“insight and ascending power that 
are the very nature of love.” Dr. 
Gordon pays tribute to the sovereign 
power which woman’s love may, and 
has, wielded in the lives of men. 


This beautiful little book is printed in 
two colors with borders around each page. 
Unique flyleaves containing facsimile of 
Dr. Gordon’s signature. Bound in onyx 
boards with wrapper, 50 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim press 


175 WABASH AVENUE 14 BEACON STREET 
CHICAGO : BOSTON 


THE MEDITERRANEAN | 


dread a New England Winter. Enjoy with 
us the IDEAL SEASON. 


32 days under the radiant skies of Egypt, 
including 20 days on the Nile. A month 
out-of-doors on the high places of the 
Holy Land, Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus in lilac time. With the ~ 
roses in Athens. 


Against this background of perpetual Spring 
project the Past with its monuments of ~ 
wonder and its momentous histone and you 
have a 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


ta Mr. Barzey interprets these great civiliza- 
tions to our patrons for the sixth time. 


Sailing Jan. 25, SS. Celtic, 21,000 “tons. 
Sailing Feb. 18, ‘SS. Carmania, 20,000 tons. 
Bible Lovers Pilgrimage sailing April 19. 


SPRING CRUISE TO HAWAII | 


A delightful 20-day trip to our [Pacific 
Possessions, including an excursion to the 
world-famed volcano of Kilauea. } 
Write us about your travel plans. We 
have spring and summer tours of the 
finest grade over superb Continental 
routes. Weure glad to send literature 
at any time or to advise about inde- 
pendent travel. 


Send for full literature. 


H. W.. DUNNING & CO. 
103 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 


No Room tn the Fun 
BY 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


ROBABLY the most suggestive 
little book Mr. Knight has writ- 

ten since ‘‘ The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest.” This charming little story 
has been drawn from the leisurely 
days which Mr. Knight has been 
spending at Bethlehem, talking with 
the villagers, watching their life, 
gathering their folk lore of the na- : 
tivity. Following the tale he had conceived, he roamed 
the field of the shepherds, strolled along the road from 
the little town to Jerusalem, and went on over Mt. 
Olivet to the home of Mary and Martha that he might 
picture each scene on the spot. It is a story of 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” which brings Jesus near to men 
and women in this tenderest of human joys: i i a story 
setting at once reverent and realistic. 
One million copies of Mr. Knee books have 
been sold. 


Attractively printed in two colors with Orient bor- 
der designs similar to “ The Shepherd of Jebel Nur,” 
but with different color scheme. Phot lustra- 
tions. O04 pages. 

Bound in vellum. Price 50 cents net Fs 
In ooze morocco.. Price $1.25 net~ 


Also in Unique Folia Series. 25 cents net 
+h 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


+5 


‘ 


A Most 
Effectual 
Throat Relief 


Hoarseness, coughs, inflammation of the 
throat, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are 
relieved without inconvenience by the use of 


BROWN’S 
Bronchial 


TROCHES 


Forover half acentury recognized throughout 
the world as the staple throat remedy. Es- 
pecially necessary when you need to continue 
treatment while away from home. ‘The 
Troches can be carried in purse or pocket. 


They can be taken as often as required without any injurious 
results as they are entirely free from opiates in any form. 
Fine for singers and speakers to clear the voice. 


Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk. 


Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


Enlarged and Improved 


The Congregationalist 
HANDBOOK for 1911 


Now Ready 


For twenty-two years of service to hundreds of churches. 
Used in thousands of homes throughout the year. Inits larger 
and more attractive form it will be yet more useful. 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
A Popular Catechism 


Statistical and other information about denominational 
secieties, institutions and work 


Modifications of Congregationalism 
A List of Reference Books on Congregationalism 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 5 cts. 25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 75 copies, $1.00 


Invaluable as a link between the churches and their 
common work. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


New Books of Religious Value 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s new book 
The Building of the Church 
Cloth, 81.25 net; by mail, 81.35 


“Intensely practical, full of crisp epigrams and thought-pro- 
voking phrases.’”’—Christian Endeavor World. 

‘Dr. Jefferson possesses in an uncommon way the union of 
simplicity and power . . . the book should be sought out by all 
who want .. . amore perfectly Christ-revealing church.” 

— Record of Christian Work. 
_ ‘‘ His book is unique among the volumes of lectures on preach- 
ing delivered to. the divinity students of Yale University ; for 
while others treat of reaching the church through the sermon, he 
would have it that the individual church should be the power that 
makes the sermon.’’— Observer. 

“One could hardly desire a more timely and able effort to restore 
a just appreciation of the church . . . for suggestiveness and rare 


timeliness the book cannot be too strongly commended. 
— Standard. 


Among other recent issues 


By Dr. James H. Snowden 
The World a Spiritual System 


An outline of metaphysics, lucid, logical, clearing up many 

difficulties. Cloth, 81.50 net; by mail, $1.60 
Missions and Modern Thought 

By William Owen Carver, Th. D., Protes- 


sor of Comparative Religion and Missions in the Southern Bap- 


tist Theological Seminary. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, 81.61 


The Gospel and the Modern Man 


By Dr. Shailer Mathews, Professor of Historical 
and Comparative Theology in The University of Chicago ; author 
of “‘ The Social Teaching of Jesus,” ‘‘ The Church and the Chang- 


ing Order,’’ ete. 
Cloth, 81.50 net; by mail, 81.60 


Published The Macmillan Company ©*;08,>{4 Ave- 


A MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE STORY OF GASPAR 


By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND 


N this charming story one of the Three 

Wise Men of the East revisits Palestine 
to find out what has become of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, and, after long search, discovers 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


Rev. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., writes of it 
as follows: 

“¢ The Story of Gaspar’ has been a means of 
grace to many into whose hands I have seen it 
go, from the day I first read it in privately circu- 
lated form until this present Christmas-tide, when 
I am delighted to see it obtain its larger field of ° 
influence. In my whole ministry I have not had 
a little gift so gratefully received and so richly 
informed with power to influence those who read 
it toward a better understanding of the atmos- 
phere and life of early Christianity.” 


This edition is printed in two colors, with 
a decorative color page, the cover of heavy 
stock, double folded, enclosed in envelope 
ready for mailing. A delightful gift in every 
way, and especially convenient for those 
wishing to mail a unique brochure in an 
appropriate covering. 


Price 25 cents net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the Wwne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
‘care The Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourists at the Hotel “The Palms,” West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New re aaa folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. 


McClure’s and Delineator both one year for 
gi. -90, Can save you money on your magazine wants. 
atalogue free. Driscoll, Magazine Man, Mendon, Mass. 


Wanted, within 50 miles of Boston, a home for boy 
of 14 where in exchange tor light work he may receive 
board and schooling. Apply to the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society, 48 matlane St., Boston, Mass. 


The Pierce European Tours Offer exceptional 
rates to readers of The Congregationalist. Strictly high- 
class travel at an extremely low figure to those applying 
before Jan.1. For particulars, address Albert F. Pierce, 
Jr., Manager, 121 So. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


A Home for those needing rest and treatment 1s 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Nervous 
disorders a specialty. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted. Young woman who is perfecting herself 
in typewriting would like to do copying for a minister in 
hisown home. Has a machine, would care for children, 
help with light housework. Small wages. Address D. W. 
M., care The Congregationalist, 52, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. A twelve-lamp brass chandelier, fitted 
with center-drau Met lamps; eight wall brackets, two 
lamps each, and four mammoth Rochester lamps, all in 
first-class condition; to be sold at low price, as church 
is being fitted for electric lights. Address Arthur F. 
Upton, North Reading, Mass. 


“Patty Comfort,’ a patented doll which feels like 
a live baby when filled with hot water. The body is a 
shaped hot water bag of best quality rubber hidden by 
clothing. Baby’s Patty or Bunny, postpaid $1.50. Send 
for Colored Picture Free. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, 
Andover, Mass. 


Gentleman going abroad will rent to three or four 
ores his completely furnished house in Washington, 

D. C., from Feb. 1 to April 20,1911. Northwest section: 
fine outlook overcity. Two excellent maids will stay. 
Address, with references, George P. Whittlesey, 1430 
Belmont St. , Washington, D. C. 


Good Books Mission. 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book ockals, ”” “ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


100,000 books wanted in 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Arp You Guiutry of not noticing the noise 
and racket that is made by the Communion 
Glasses when they are replaced in the Wooden 
Pew Racks? There is now on the market a 
“Noiseless” Cushioned Cup Holder for attach- 
ing to the Pews. These are manufactured by 
the Dietz Communion Service Co., 95 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


Gotp Mppau at BRUSSELS HXPOSITION.— 
Among the American inventions awarded 
honors at the recent Exposition in Brussels is 
the Globe Har-Phone, a device for the use of 
deaf persons either in the home or on the 
street or in public buildings such as churches, 
halls, ete. This instrument also received the 
Highest Award at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition in Seattle, Wn., in 1909. 

Many churches in this country are equipped 
with Globe Har-Phones which enable deaf per- 
sons to sit in any part of the building and 
hear distinctly both the preaching and the 
music. Among the local churches equipped are 
the following: Tremont Temple, Boston; First 
Baptist Church, Haverhill; St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist, Lowell ; Melrose Highlands Congregational. 

Any one can learn further particulars as to 
either the church or the individual Globe Ear- 
Phone by applying to the Globe EHar-Phone 
Company, Tremont ‘Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Tur INFLUPNCD OF THE BuLL.—Almost in- 
variably on occasions of great rejoicing, ‘‘espe- 
cially in Christian lands,’’ the Bell peals forth 
the spirit of the hour. The influence of the 
Bell is world-wide. At Christmas time it 
peals forth in joyful note “Glad Tidings,” 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will towards Men.” 
There are thousands of Steel Alloy Bells in 
every clime that take part in this festive occa- 
sion. In almost every nook and hamlet Steel 
' Alloy Bells will peal forth in merry chime 
during the coming happy Christmas time. The 
Steel Alloy Bell is manufactured at Hillsboro, 
|| O., by the reliable firm, the CG. S. Bell Com- 
| pany. For over fifty years they have been 
making this celebrated Bell. Their special plan 


for helping churches secure Bells will be sent 
free with catalogue for the asking. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon st., Buston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the first of 
the month stated on the address label. The 
figures following the month indicate the year. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Se et ee a ucrie he Phin Tose. by Thos. Todd Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVOCATION WEEK, 


February 6-10 


Five lectures each by— 
GEORGE HODGES, on Applied Christianity ; 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, On Preaching ; and 
BLISS PERRY, on Literature and Life. 


Quiet Hour daily, led by — 
Dean EDWARD I. BOSWORTH Of Oberlin. 
All ministers and others interested are invited to share 
this notable annual “ Retreat.” Special transportation 
rates. Please reserve the dates. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN: PINES 


LAKEHURST 


NEW JERSEY 


OPEN OCT. ist TO MAY.20th 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 


Pierce Eiurorean Tours 


HIGH CLASS BEST HOTELS LOW RATES 


Reduced rates to readers of the Congregation- 
alist wo apply before Jan. 1st. For particulars 
write to 


ALBERT F. PIERCE, Jr., Manager, Mt. Vernon, N Y. 


Select 9,000 mile 
summer tours. 
Personal escort ; 
wide choice of 
routes; eleven 
years’ experience; 


highest testimonials. Apply at once. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
Mar. 18. 75 to 108 days. $475—$750. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TouRg 
MAY V0, SUMEIO3 
JUNES; JUNE 25, JUNE 244 
JUNE29,JULY 21, 
NORTH CAPE ano 

‘uneio” RUSSIAN 


aie ORIENT. 


$33355h80 
NOT THE BICCEST 
NOT THE CHEAPEST: 
aur 
THE BEST 


‘THE CRAUTAUAUA Tour 


SAILING 
A THOROUGH TOUR OF EDIE RHA 
NEAN 
NOT A CHEAP CRUISE OF MEDITERRANEAN WATERSS 


WORKS OF SWEDENBORG FREE TO THE 
CLERGY FOR THE POSTAGE 


“True Christian Religion,” twenty cents; ‘‘ Divine 
Love and Wisdom, ” ten cents; ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” 
thirteen cents ; “« Apocalypse Revealed,”’ eighteen cents ; 
‘* Arcana Celestia,’’ twenty cents ; “‘ Life of Swedenborg,’ 
ten cents. Stamps taken. Pastor LANDENBERGER, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P. 0: kenda! Green, Mass, 


OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


TALKS ON 
HIGH THEMES 


By Gharles E. Jefferson 


An earnest, practical appeal, 
aimed straight at the conscience ; 
thoroughly adapted for promot- 
ing a normal, joyous Christian 
life. Tingling with inspiration. 


Attractiyely bound. 75 cts. net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


pRTSHO 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improved"* 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Lath on PO Nass 


By Rev.F.N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R.Wells, A.M. ° 
On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1911 


No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous 
yearly sales for over thirty-five years as Peloubet’s Notes 


and upon no other book is lavished every: year such 
expenditures, in order that every issue may excel its pred- 


ecessor. 


In every detail that the most critical scholars 


could suggest, or its publishers’ experience indicate, the 
book has been improved, and it is sent out, knowing that- 
its exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, 
will give it a welcome from every teacher and scholar - 
who desires to know the inmost riches of the scriptural 


lésson. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


- Boston and Chicago 


For sale by all booksellers 


BL Ef 
Uioaly 


wy ! 


For the Communion 


Let us furnish you with a modern Reed & 
Barton Individual Communion Service. It 
is noiseless, sanitary and convenient. Its 
durability is unexcelled. It is not a cheap 
service.’ Churches require dignity in keeping 
with the surroundings. We will send our 
descriptive booklet, “ THE CUP,” on request. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Represented et New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


» The Best Way 


P The use of the INDIVID- 

UAL OOMMUNION SERV- 

IOE has increased the 

attendance at the Lord’s 

Supper in_ thousands of 

churches. It will do so for 

your church. Send for illustrated 

~ price list. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


16 Ashburton Place 


a 
— 


Boston 


AL COMMUNION CUPS 


SUNBREAKABLE 
POINTED. TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no flipping back 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO. -. CANADA 


A 
Modern 
Bookstore 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED 


What Life Means 
to Me 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 


The latest message pee the 
Apostle of the Labrador. 


An answer to the riddle of ex- 
istence frankly and freely given. 
The author sums up his personal 
definition of life thus: 
‘That is what life means to me 
—a place where a Father above 
deals differently with his different 
children, but with all in love; a place where true joys do not 
hang on material pegs, and where all the time the fact that God 
our Father is on his throne lines every cloud with gold.’” 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
AA 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
ats DELLS 
Beary 100 years ago, | & OTHER 
Virte fe Gincinaail Beil Foundry Co- Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Illustrated with an especially interesting portrait. 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Meneely Foundry, 

LYMYER La 
b , MORE DUB- 
eee LE Se 
rT ells 
Chime a Specialty 
Y, NN. ano 


PRICE, 50 CENTS NET 

MENEELY & CO. avery. 

= (West Tro 

Established 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH Qi) tonrimmcaratoatn 
Peal McSuane Bert Founory Co., Bactimoee, Mo., U.S.A 
177 BROADWAY, NY. CITY. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gae~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
<i lp The ONLY 
\ All Cushioned Trays 
mi) and Cup Holders. New 
es Short Glass. No need 
tipping back the head. 


“et [et 


‘Dietz Communion Service Co., 95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago 


Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches heeding new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


> 
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Me one a | |: 


Best Thought of the 


Following Men 


On the International Uniform Sunday 


School Lessons for 1911 ? 


7, WiLt1Am E. Barron, D. D., Oak Park, Ill. 
’. NEHEMIAH Boynton, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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. ALBERT PARKER Fitcu, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
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7. GEorGE E. Hatt, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 
. C. E, Jerrerson, D.D., LL. D., New York, N. Y. 
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. StEPpHEN A. Norton, D. D., Woburn, Mass. 
. Epwarp MacA. Noyes, Newton Center, Mass. 
. Epwarp N. Pacxkarp, D. D., Stratford, Ct. 
. FREDERICK HARLAN Pace, Waltham, Mass. 
. J. EpGar Park, West Newton, Mass. 
7. Cornetius H. Patron, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
7. H. Grant Person, Newton, Mass. 
. J. Austin RicHarps, Boston, Mass, * 
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For over thirty years a group of dis- 
tinguished Congregational ministers, 
associated in the pleasant comradeship 
of an organization known as the Monday 
Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume 
every autumn dealing with the Sunday 
school lessons of the coming year. 
Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the 
frank and fearless criticism of the club 
members. The volume meets a distinct 
and important need. 


Monday Club Sermons on the 
International Uniform 


Sunday School Lessons 
NEW SERIES, 1911 


Helpful and virile Expositions each week 
by a group of 


Representative Preachers 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


THE PILGRIM PRESS — 
14 Beacon St., Boston 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHAT BETTER GIFT THAN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION? 
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The Church Upon Its Knees 


Il: a composite picture of the average modern church were taken, what would it reveal? A group of well- 
dressed, well-behaved persons, listening more or less attentively to a man in the pulpit. If the camera were 
turned upon them at another time, some would be seen praising God in song, or a few minutes later in vari- 
ous attitudes of worship customary in non-liturgical churches, and which range from the reverently bowed head 
to a bolt upright attitude with wide open eyes. 


If the photographer pursued the corporate life of the church through the week, he would probably find more 
than one chance to “take” a considerable portion of the membership at a sociable, a fair, or an oyster supper. 
On the night of the mid-week meeting doubtless a few could be brought within the focus of his lens, but not even 
on that occasion would he be sure of finding them on their knees, literally or figuratively speaking. For not a 
few so-called prayer meetings assume the character of a lecture or are given over chiefly to a series of talks. 


What we are concerned with now is not any outward posture, but with the fact that while the church par- 
ticipating in the formal Sabbath worship, the church receiving instruction, the church busy with its good works 
of one sort and another, are frequent spectacles today, a church on its knees and with a large proportion of 
its membership in that attitude is not conspicuously in evidence. 


Then we turn to one of the beautiful pictures of the inner life of the apostolic church in Acts, and read in 
the twelfth chapter this significant line, ‘‘Many were gathered together and were praying.’ All through the 
Christian centuries the praying church has proved the potent church in resisting the assaults of its adversaries, 
in conquering new territory, in meeting the demands of new times. 


How could it be otherwise? What is the church but groups here and groups there of every-day, tempted, 
erring, struggling, aspiring men and women, few of them endowed with genius or possessors of great wealth? 
What can they accomplish in their unaided strength, placed as they are in the midst of the swirl of material 
interests, with the tides often running strongly against them? How can they maintain their own institutional 
standing in the community, win outsiders, retain their hold on the rising generation, ease the strain of the indus- 
trial situation, make the Christian ideal operative in all departments of human activity, sanctify the amuse- 
ments and the social joys which the modern man requires by way of relaxation? How can a church do all 
these things and more, when it is only too painfully conscious of its own weakness, coldness and sluggishness, 

- and evangelize the world? Only by falling upon its knees and seeking, until it finds, the hidings of God’s power. 


The Edinburgh World Missionary Conference taught no single lesson better than that of the need and possi- 
bilities of intercessory prayer, of specific, simultaneous, earnest, well considered petitions in behalf of definite 
ends. The half hour given over daily to the concentration of the thought and desire of that great body of Chris- 
tians upon the resources of God was the most impressive single feature of the remarkable gathering. It led many 
who felt its uplift and power to wish that a spirit of desire and intercession might be fostered in all our churches 
so that they would come to appreciate, as they do-not now, and to use with greater regularity and directness 

_the mighty power of united and intercessory prayer. 


We are now on the eve of the return of what is traditionally known as the Week of Prayer, which arose 
from the yearning of a few missionaries in India, fifty years ago, that the entire church of Christ should conse- 
erate the initial days of every year by a season of simultaneous prayer for the extension of God’s Kingdom 
throughout the earth. Though many causes have conspired to affect unfavorably its old-time prominence, there 
is still something thrilling in the thought of a world encircling league of prayer as the New Year comes, bright 
with promise, golden with opportunities. But whether or not the individual church observes formally this week, 
it ought to make larger habitual use of this element of intercession. 


The churches may hold their councils, their congresses, their conferences, but they will never solve their prob- 
Jems, do their work and meet the expectations of their Lord until they learn to fall upon their knees, until Chris- 
tians together humbly and gladly avail themselves of. the privileges of intercessory prayer. 


We believe that the time has come for a revival of the prayer meeting, a restoration of the element of inter- 
cession and petition to the place of hondr and of constant use, which it had in the early church. To that end 
we venture to offer four prayers, which may prove serviceable not only during the Week of Prayer, but all the 
year through. These are printed on the following page and are designed to cover four important fields of com- 
mon interest. 


There may be churches which would find such simple, direct petitions as these of value in connection with 
their Sunday or week-day gatherings.. Few would probably care to use the four at the same service. But one 
or more could supplement the extempore prayers. A pastor might read them as the people bowed their heads, 
or the prayers might be read in unison by minister and people. We simply furnish them by way of suggestion 
and in the hope that they may stimulate the spiritual life of our churches during the coming year. If congre- 
gations care for the prayers printed on a stiff cardboard we will furnish them at a nominal cost. Twenty-five 

or fifty distributed among the people or even a larger number might produce good results. 


Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Cary. All rights reserved. 
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Four Prayers for the Use of the Churches 
A Prayer for Our Own Church 


Our heavenly Father, who at different times and by many ways has brought us into this household of faith, 
teach us the meaning and the blessedness of our fellowship with one another and with Christ our Lord. Show 
us that our supreme need is our need of thee, and so quicken within us the sense of weakness and dependence 
that we shall the more carnestly crave and obtain thy power. Make us aware of the rich gifts thou hast in read- 
iness for our asking, and may we claim the special blessings promised where two or three are gathered together 
in thy name. Inspire every department and organization through which this church secks to strengthen itself 
and extend its influence. Have compassion upon those among us who are tempted, perplexed, sorrowful and heavy 
laden. Kindle anew in hearts that have grown cold the fires of their early love. Give us an ever clearer vision 
of what thou wouldst accomplish in us and through us; and may the entire membership of this church, one in 
loyalty to him, who is its Head, be strong and eager to do his will here, and establish his kingdom everywhere. 


me 


A Prayer for the Place in Which We Live | 


We commend to thee, most gracious Father, this community in which our lot is cast. Thou knowest the 
needs of each home and each heart. Thou beholdest all that is unworthy or amiss, yet we thank thee for every 
ennobling tradition, every wholesome institution, every manifestation of neighborliness, every pure and self-deny- 
ing life. Nowrish and replenish all the forces and institutions that make for good citizenship, for the enact- 
ment and enforcement of righteous laws, for decency and order. Shield young life from corrupting influences, 
and may our boys and girls develop under thy fostering care into noble men and women. Hnlarge the hearts 
of those to whom thou hast given abundance and advantage, so that there shall come a greater equalization of 
burdens, opportunities and privileges. Help those who have been elected to positions of trust and responsibility. 
Enable them to resist the temptations of office and to discharge their difficult duties in thy fear with a scrupulous 
regard for the welfare of all people. Warm and invigorate our community life so that pettiness and selfishness, 
backbiting and ill will shall be melted in an atmosphere of charity and kindness. We ask through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


a 


A Prayer for the Church Universal 


O Lord, we pray for thy holy church throughout all the world, bearing many names, worshiping thee 
through different forms, and serving thee in different ways, but with one purpose and in one spirit. As thou hast 
made it in times past an instrument of blessing to mankind, endue it far more plenteously with thy heavenly 
grace so that it may be responsive to thy call, equal to its tasks and joyous and enthusiastic in its labors for 
thee. In every land may its witness to Christ be clear and convincing. Save thy church from pride and self- 
complacency, from blindness to the sins of the times, from sluggishness and apathy. Bring thy church, O God, 
into greater unity, so that divisions which weaken the force of its message and barriers which promote waste 
and rivalry may yield to the larger interests of thy kingdom, and through the love which Christians bear one 
another may the world be led to believe in its Redeemer. We ask in his name, Amen. 


Sead 


A Prayer for the Whole World 


Almighty God, Father of all mankind, Lover of every life, who hast compassion upon the nultitudes, who 
wouldst relieve their distresses and redeem them from sin and death, bring in speedily the reign of Christ among 
the nations. Put an end to tyranny and warfare, cruelty and violence, May racial antagonisms and the caste 
spirit no longer divide and embitter the human family. In the stirrings of new life among ancient peoples, im 
yearnings everywhere for liberty and knowledge, in the industrial struggle and the spiritual unrest of our time, 


in all movements that make for peace and brotherhood, we would see the dawning of the better day. O may 
thy spirit control and re-enforce the thoughts and energies of men, so that the world may more speedily become 
the dwelling place of righteousness and truth. Upon the heralds of the gospel and the builders of thy kingdom 
in every land bestow abundant patience, courage and wisdom. So may the burdens of men be lightened and an 
undying hope brighten their daily pathway. So may thy blessed purpose for the race be fulfilled in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, December 19 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


New Supreme Court Justices 


Justice White is confirmed as Chief Justice of the United 
States and Willis Van Devanter of Wyoming and Joseph Rucker 
Lamar of Georgia as Justices of the Supreme Court on nomina- 
tion by the President. The President also nominates five judges 
of the new Court of Commerce. 


A Gift for Peace 


Andrew Carnegie gives $10,000,000 for the endowment at The 
Hague of a center and school to diffuse information and bring 
influence to bear for the ending of war and the settlement of 
international disputes by a court of arbitration. 


The Opium Conference 


The State Department announces the successful completion of 
negotiations for an international conference to devise means for 
the suppression of the opium traffic.. It will meet at The Hague 
May 30 next. 


A Meeting against War 


The Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
meets in Washington and is addressed by prominent men of 
Hurope and America. It is announced that Secretary Knox has 
succeeded in suggesting a way by which a selection of judges of 
the Court of Arbitral Justice suggested by the Second Hague 
Conference can be made satisfactory to the nations. 


Gifts to Colleges 


Dartmouth College receives $500,000 from Edward Tuck for 
strengthening the teaching staff of the college. The donor 
founded the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. 
—Mrs. Edward H. Harriman gives Yale $100,000 to endow a 
chair of forestry as a memorial to her husband. 


The War Department 


The report of the Secretary of War, marked ‘Confidential,’ 
and alleged to be alarmist in its declaration of the unprepared- 
ness of the army in case of invasion, is returned to him by Con- 
gress. The President in a speech takes strong ground against 
war scares. 


The Pension Bill 


The pension bill as passed by the House of Representatives 
earries an appropriation of $153,614,000 for the year and merges 
the present eighteen agencies in one. 


Senator Lorimer Exonerated 


The Senate sub-committee which has been investigating 
charges that Senator Lorimer of Illinois secured his seat by 
bribery decides unanimously that the testimony does not prove 
any of the charges made. 


A Chinese Church 
A Presbyterian church of Chinese, using the Chinese language 
in worship, is organized in New York. 


Senatorial Elections 


A sub-committee of the Senate reports favorably an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election of 
senators by the vote of the people. 


The Government and the Seals 


This year, for the first time, the Government has managed the 
seal islands of Alaska, and the sale of skins in London brings 
three times as much as the contractors have previously paid the 
government. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Canada’s Trade Policy 


A great delegation of 1,000 Western farmers presents demands 
to Premier Laurier for immediate revision of the tariff downward; 


free trade between Canada and the United States in agricultural 
implements and natural products, trade preference for England 
and free trade in ten years, direct taxation, government owner- 
ship of terminal elevators, a government-owned and operated 
railroad to Hudson Bay and other progressive action. Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier replies that tariff reform must wait on negotiations 
for reciprocity with the United States, but that Canada is moy- 
ing toward free trade. 


The British Election 


The choice of members leaves the British parties almost 
exactly in the proportion they held in the Parliament just dis- 
solved. The Liberals and Unionists have nearly equal numbers; 
Irish Home Rulers and Laborites hold the balance of power. 


English and Spanish Floods and Gales 


Widespread gales and long continued rains do much damage 
in England, the floods in the south being unprecedented. Spain 
has suffered even more widely in town and country. 


Mexican Revolt 


Battles between government troops and the rebels are fought 
with claim of government victories in the State of Chihuahua and 
elsewhere. 


Cuban Changes 


Major-General Pino Guerra resigns the command of the army 
after long continued friction with President Gomez. 


Chinese Treubles 


The imperial goxernment refuses the demand of the national 
assembly for the immediate establishment of a. responsible min- 
istry. Famine spreads in the upper Yang-tse Kiang valley, there 


are many deaths from starvation and thousands of children are 
sold. 


Student Strike in Russia 


High school students strike in protest against cruelties which 
they allege are inflicted on political prisoners in various parts 
of the* empire. 
the police. 
in Siberia. 


A students’ meeting in Moscow is broken up by 
The Douma refuses to investigate charges of flogging 


Japanese Finances 


The Japanese budget shows a prosperous year under heavy 
taxation. Great sums are to be spent in the improvement of the 
navy, the extension of railroads and the reduction of debt. 


Arabs in Revolt against Turks in Syria 


The revolt of the Bedouins east of the Jordan widens. The 
Turkish garrison in El Kerak is relieved, but fighting elsewhere 
is reported. 


Modernism in the University 


Professors in the theological faculty of Munich University 
refuse to take the oath disavowing Modernism demanded by the 
Vatican. One leaves the Church and others abandon their func- 
tions as priests. 


A Submerged Island 


A small island in a lagoon off the coast of Salvador is shaken 
off into the water by earthquake and most of its 170 inhabitants 
are drowned. 


The Death Roll 


Hon. Joel Cook of Philadelphia, newspaper writer and editor, 
authority on commerce, representing the Second District of Penn- 
sylvania in the House of Representatives. Melville De Lancey 
Perkins, humorist, known under his pen name of “Hli Perkins.” 
He served in the War for the Union and rose to the rank of 
major, published many books of humor and was a popular lec- 
turer. Signor Don Anibal Cruz, envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary from Chili to the United States. 


Comment on Current Events 


Christmas Wisdom 


The Christmas holidays bring many cheering revelations 
and much light on human nature in their train as well as a 
religious uplift and renewal of ties of friendship. How much 
we learn of our fellows when we drift about with the Christ- 
mas crowds, for instance; not all of it to their credit, of course, 
but unselfishness, patience and courtesy are so prevalent that 
rudeness and meanness are noticed when they occur. And 
what bits of philosophy the crowds suggest. “I want what I 


receive to represent either me or the person who gives it to 


- way. 


me,” said one. Then we thought of the gift the season com- 
memorates, how it represents the Giver and his thoughts to 
us-ward. “Those children will have dresses and shoes, any- 
I want to give them gay things and brightness,” said 
another; and we remembered how bare and prosaic life would 
be without the hope and joy that Christmas.stands for. “Oh 
me,” sighed a third, “how I would like to buy my people lace 
and fine china instead of twelve-and-a-half-cent handkerchiefs 
and pink celluloid soap boxes.” “But you have a family to 
make gifts to,” rejoined her companion, rather wistfully. And 


> 
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then, more brightly, “After all, one of the nicest things about 
Christmas is that it makes you realize how many there are to 
whom you'd like to give presents.” If our hearts so expand 
with the joy of our giving we can enter a little into the joy 
of our Father, when he sent to the world his most precious 
possession because of the love he bore to us. 


ed 


Progress of Peacemakers 


The three greatest enemies of humanity have been named 
as War, Pestilence and Famine. Researches and discoveries 
of medical science have found means to arrest the spread of 
plagues and to prevent their beginning. Rapid transportation 
has to a great extent relieved the world of the horrors of 
famine. But the inventions of science have thus far in- 
creased the destructiveness of war. Among the most distin- 


guishing features of the first decade of the twentieth century . 


have been the setting apart of vast amounts of money and the 
employment of the ablest students of science to discover means 
of curing and preventing diseases that scourge mankind. Per- 
haps the greatest event of the decade now closing may prove 
to have been the gift by Mr. Carnegie of $10,000,000, the in- 
come of which is to be used to study the causes and the means 
for preventing wars. It was planned to announce this gift at 
the opening meeting of the Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes at Washington on the evening of Dec. 
15. But the knowledge of a proposition with such possibilities 
of blessing to the human race could not be kept by the few 
whom Mr. Carnegie had taken into his counsels, and his state- 
ment was given to the press the previous day. Mr. Hdwin 
Ginn of Boston had already devoted $1,000,000 to the cause 
of peace, and his International Foundation for the Promotion 
of International Organization and International Peace has 
only just been formally announced. A few years ago the idea 
of abolishing war between nations by submitting their disputes 
to arbitration seemed chimerical. But it has come to. be re- 
garded as feasible. Cases of high importance have already 
been referred to an international court and settled without 
even the desire of the nations most interested—and these the 
greatest nations in the world—to appeal from the decisions. 
It begins to appear reasonable to expect that a few years hence 
the abolition of war between civilized nations may be an ac- 
complished fact. 


* 


Boston’s Great Missionary Exposition 

One of the greatest religious events of the coming year will 
be the missionary exposition called “The World in Boston,” to 
be held in the Mechanics Building, the largest hall in the city, 
April 24 to May 20. Nothing like it has ever been given in 
this country. In the number of active participants, the effi- 
ciency with which it is organized and the magnitude and 
human interest of the exhibition itself, it is sure to attract the 
attention of the country and serve as a model for similar 
exhibitions to be held in other cities in the United States and 
Canada during the next two years. What other Christian 
undertaking of the year will command the active interest and 
painstaking service of twenty thousand helpers, not only dur- 
ing the month of the exposition, but for many weeks in ad- 
vance? And when all the exhibits are assembled under one 
roof and the Pageant of Darkness and Light is being produced 
every afternoon and evening, many in all parts of the country 
will wake up to the fact that by journeying to Boston they 
can see scenes which only a trip around the world would 
otherwise reveal, and can have put before them in vivid and 
stirring fashion the wonderful transformations which Chris- 
tian missions aré effecting in out-of-the-way corners of the 
earth. ° We advise all our readers, if possible, to see this ex- 
position, which we are confident will reach that part of the 
public mind now indifferent to the world’s evangelization in 
an unusually impressive way. 


ad 


The Re-action on the Churches 

If this exposition were only to influence so-called worldly 
people, it would be well worth while, but it can hardly fail to 
kindle new zeal and extend widely needed information among 
the churches themselves. It is a marvelously well articulated 
organization, which our brother from over the sea, Rey. A. M. 
Gardiner, has already created, and hundreds of churches in the 
metropolitan section have already been impregnated with en- 
thusiasm for the idea. What is still better, many of the 
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choicest young people in our strongest churches are volunteer- 
ing personal service, and in the course of the next three months 
thousands of them will be studying together missions at home 
and abroad with a view to discharging their own individual 
responsibilities. A young woman cannot take the part of a 
school teacher in Japan, or a young man that of a surgeon in 
a hospital in India, without becoming conversant with the real 
values of Christian work abroad. Then, too, the co-operation 
of all denominations, the Episcopalians not excepted, will pro- 
mote fellowship. Nor is the element of prayer to be neglected. 
Monday, Jan. 2, for example, has been set apart for an all-day 
prayer meeting at Emmanuel Church in the Back Bay. So 
both the material success and the spiritual contribution of the 
exposition will inure to the progress of the Kingdom. Such a 
mass meeting as that at Tremont Temple last week, when 
hundreds were turned away, testifies to the determined pur- 
pose, both of the official organizers and their numerous coadju- 
tors in the churches to make the “World in Boston” a means 
of making not only this city but the country at large perceive 
that Christian missions are among the mightiest beneficent 
forces of modern times. : 


; Bd 
Modes of Worship 


A variety of opinion is disclosed in the half-dozen or more 
letters published elsewhere relating to the Enrichment of Serv- 
ice. ‘That term is evidently a red flag to many persons who 
have sat wearily in their pews while ingenious attempts at 
“enrichment” were being made through not always intelligible 


‘chants and anthems, and the importation of the harp and the 


violin. Then, too, in the older parts of the country especially, 
and among people of stanch Puritan convictions, there is a 
chronic aversion to anything that savors of ritualism—an atti- 
tude which was once clearly revealed by the good woman heard 
to remark going down the aisle Sunday morning, after the first 
trial of responsive services, “Well, the next thing they will do 
in our church will be to bring in the mass.” On the other hand, 
our correspondence reveals a decided sympathy on the part of 
some with well considered “improvements” in worship. We 
do not care to continue this discussion longer than it proves 
interesting and profitable to our readers, but we are glad that 
three months ago Professor Wood raised the question and that 
it has prompted so many persons -to consider it anew in rela- 
tion to their own lives. Our own judgment may be stated in 
a single sentence: All depends upon the kind of enrichment. 


* 


What is Religious News 

The Disciples are an organization of Christians who dislike 
to be called a denomination, who receive into their member- 
ship only persons baptized by immersion and whose distinctive 
message, as we have understood it, is a call to all followers 
of Jesus Christ to unite as one body under their name and 
with their method of initiation. Last October they held a big 
assembly at Topeka, Kan., and formed a council to propagate 
this union idea and to hold conferences about it with leaders 
of churches of denominations in the great cities. The scheme 
seems to have captivated the imagination of those present, and 
they expected that the news of what they had said would 
spread swiftly through the country and through the world. 
Greatly to their surprise no notice was taken of it by the 
press, except by their own denominational papers. The ablest 
of these is the Christian Century, and its editors, who are 
progressive, scholarly and earnest men, sent a friendly inquiry 
to a number of religious newspapers asking why the Disciples’ 
Convention had not been reported in their columns. Were 
their editors so unenterprising as to overlook the great news 
that a large gathering of Disciples of Christ had issued a call 
to all Christians to unite? 


ad 

What is Not Religious News 

The editors of the Christian Century have certainly fur- 
nished news to their readers by publishing fourteen replies to 
their inquiry. Evidently no one of the fourteen editors 
dreamed that his letter would get into print. Hach one either 
tried to excuse his remissness or to say a pleasant word to 
brethren in the same profession. Two of them indeed, whose 
names are withheld, wrote frankly and not unkindly that the 
declaration for union didn’t mean to them what it pretended 
to mean. One of them wrote, “You profess not to be a denom- 
ination and yet it seems to me you are one of the most in- 
tensely denominational denominations in the country.” The 
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other wrote, “ZI have learned from long experience and close 
association with your leading men that it is next to impossible 
to have any intercourse without continually meeting the propo- 
sition that your brotherhood is ‘it’? and all of it, and that we 
unimmersed people are out of the fold, and that denominations 
are sinful.” The editor of the Continent also wrote a friendly 
admonition of the same sort. 


* 


How to Make Religious News 


But most of the letters indirectly reminded the Christian 
Century editors that while the Disciples in their convention 
had said something about union they had not done anything, 
and therefore there really was no news to report. The inquiry 
seems somehow to have anticipated this reply, for the fact was 
mentioned in it that the Episcopalians in their convention at 
Cincinnati and the Congregationalists in their National Coun- 
cil at Boston had talked of union and that their talk had been 
generally commented on in the newspapers. But the answer 
to this was that both these bodies had taken some practical 
steps looking toward union outside of the circle of their own 
organization, and this fact made their proposals for further 
steps really news.’ However, our brethren of the Christian 
Century bave taken the matter in a genuinely Christian spirit. 
They tell their readers frankly that the chief reason why the 
declaration of the Disciples’ Convention failed of notice “is 
the feeling that Disciples are making sectarian capital out of 
their Christian union talk.’ They tell us all that “this clan- 
nishness is being fast overcome,” and say, ‘Our deepest con- 
cern is te be interpreted by the molders of Christian opinion 
to the church universal as a people who believe in the duty of 
Christian unity and already are striving to practice it.” This 
is news, and good news. We are glad to circulate it. 


* 


Questions of Immigration 

We have for practically the whole of our national life been 
considering the question of immigration under stress of a 
sentiment which regarded the United States as a refuge for 
the oppressed of all nations. . The time has come, says the 
Immigration Commission in its final report, after three years’ 
study of the problems involved, when we may abandon this 
altruistic sentiment and look at the whole matter from a 
purely business point of view. 

““The present immigration movement is in large measure 
due to economic causes, but emigration from Burope is not 
now an absolute economic necessity, and as a rule those who 
immigrate to the United States are impelled by a desire for 
better conditions rather than by the necessity of escaping from 
intolerable ones. This fact should largely modify the natural 
incentive to treat that immigration movement from the stand- 
point of sentiment and permit its consideration primarily as 
an economic problem.” 

The removal of these two incentives, of altruism and of 
our own economic need, to the wide freedom of access which 
we have always permitted, should enable our statesmen to 
consider the whole question without partisanship and lead 
the way to a wise revision of our laws of admittance and 
exclusion. 


& 


Conditions of the Immigration Problem 
The Commission makes certain recommendations for re- 
striction, such as the imposition of a reading and writing 
test, the refusal of admittance to unskilled and unmarried 
laborers, limitation of the number admitted at any single port 
and a stricter requirement of money in possession, with par- 
ticular exclusions on racial lines as heretofore. These matters 
of detail are for the lawmakers, but it may be well to state 
some of the conditions of a difficult problem in general terms. 
_In the first place, our national ownership of agricultural land 
is at an end. We have no more free farms to give new comers. 
That is reason enough for the careful guarding of the doors, 
for it means either the crowding of aliens in unassimilable 
masses in our industrial centers, with the consequent problems 
of sweatshops, pauperism, political corruption and lowering of 
wages, or the large growth of a class of tenant- farmers. 
Hither is a menace to democracy. Then we have to consider 
that immigration has become to a large extent a pure commer- 
cial speculation: on the part of foreign steamship companies 
whose agents not merely accept but actively solicit passengers 
for their own profit. These are not just the agents we would 


* feel himself vindicated. 
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choose, either in motive or sympathy with American ideals, 
for the selection of our future citizens. Our problem of deal- 
ing with the non-assimilable races, such as the Asiatics, will 
be simpler if we make admission more of a special privilege 
for all who come. Then, too, we need time to assimilate the 
aliens we already have, whose free coming and going have 
produced large effects on Huropean life, but prevented their 
full Americanization. The Commission is right in thinking 
that the time is ripe for serious reconsideration of this whole 
question in the light of a study of the best interests of the 
American people. 


& 
The Call to Arms 


The annual agitation has broken out in Congress for the 
increase of the army to protect our defense of the Pacific coast 
against sudden invasion by Asiatic armies. It is just as reason- 
able as the agitation in England for fear a German army may 
drop down on the island from the sky some dark night. It 
will be worked just as far as it will avail to scare the people 
into willingness to have their taxes increased for military 
purposes. Secretary of War Dickinson is becoming as con- 
vincing a champion for a big army as Representative Hobson 
is for a big navy. 


a 


How to Reduce the Cost of Living 

The report of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson will fail of 
its purpose if it does not set a good many people thinking, and 
if it is not made the occasion of effective action to bring about 
lower prices of the necessities of life. They will certainly ask 
themselves why the producers of the milk that supplies seventy- 
eight cities receives less than one-half what consumers pay for 
it. They will want to know why they pay almost twice as 
much for apples by the barrel and potatoes by the bushel, and 
almost two and one-half times as much for cabbages and so 
on through a long list of things as the farmers get for them. 
They will not be satisfied by being told that middlemen, with 
all their large profits, find it hard to make a living, though in 
many cases it is true. For so many of them are trying to make 
a living in this way that there is not enough business for them 
to succeed. But Secretary Wilson’s suggestion of a way of 
relief ought to be considered carefully in many communities. 
Farmers are forming co-operative societies to sell their food 
stuffs. Mr. Wilson says that consumers’ buying leagues could 
easily be formed to do their part in getting the food from the 
farmers’ societies into the hands of the families that must 
have it. Then potatoes that are sold at the farm for twenty 
cents a bushel would not cost seventy-five cents delivered to 
the consumer, and other things in like proportion. Here is a 
tariff that could be lowered without legislation. 


&* 


Trade with the Philippines 

One part of our dominions has profited largely by the 
much-berated Payne-Aldrich tariff. The trade between the 
United States and the Philippines has doubled through the 
inauguration of free interchange of most commodities. Nor 
has the island revenue suffered to any large extent, the cus- 
toms dues being replaced by an increased internal revenue. 
Whether this will console the Filipino politicians for the 
opinion which Secretary Dickinson expressed after his visit to 
the islands, that fitness for self-government is not yet attained 
and that independence is not for this generation, we doubt. 
Bishop Brent has told us in a recent interview that the edu- 
cated classes among the Filipinos do not like Americans. That 
is not wonderful under the circumstances, but it is something 
if they may grow to think of us as good customers, if not as 
good or agreeable guardians and teachers. In this prosperity 
of trade and success of the island control President Taft must 
He knows the Filipino peoples and 
may be counted on as their friend in all conditions. 


5d 


New Light on Primitive Christianity 

A Hebrew manuscript has been discovered which seems to 
have been written in the first Christian century. It was found 
in a collection of manuscripts of a very old synagogue in Cairo, 
and has just been reproduced in print by Professor Schechter 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City, with 
the title, “Documents of Jewish Sectarians: Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work.’ The Independent describes it as portions of 
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an address by a teacher of a religious sect who had settled 
in Damascus soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Schechter regards this sect as an organization of Jews who 
But Dr. Margoliouth of the 
Museum in the London Athenewm describes it as a 
Christian sect who clung to and practiced rigidly the ritual 
The document exhorts believers to care- 
ful observance of the Sabbath and to abstain from the four 
things named in the letter sent by the Council at Jerusalem 
to Christian churches, as ‘given in Acts 15: 28, 29. 
the pledge taken by those who entered into “the New Cove- 
nant,’ and speaks in honor of God’s “holy Anointed One” and 


were opposed to the Pharisees. 
British 


of the Jewish law. 


“Watch Texas grow.” A carload of. fifty- 
two babies was sent from New York last 
week for adoption in Texas families. 


No more cigarette smokers wanted in the 
employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Young men who want to get 
profitable work will note this new decision 
of a great corporation as a sign of the times. 


We are binding our Church News Section 
into our regular issue this week instead of 
printing it as a detached eight-page section. 
We should be glad to hear from our readers 
which form they prefer. Let us have a num- 
ber of postal cards, please. 


Old Hngland is getting far more rain than 
she needs or wants, or has had in any of the 
last thirty years. The supply for New Eng- 
land is smaller than in any year of that 
period. The situation in both countries is 
grave. Is not this a case for arbitration? 


We hope the new Chief Justice has drawn 
a true picture of the American people. He 
said in answer to congratulations on his 
elevation: “The American people are ex- 
traordinarily kind. They will forgive and 
forget a mistake in judgment, but they are 
terribly intolerant of dishonesty.” 


A good deal of Christmas in this issue as 
well as last week. T’wo more capital Christ- 
mas stories, a contribution interpreting our 
attractive cover picture and other material 
from editors and contributors appropriate to 
the season, the joy of which is by no means 
limited to one day. 


If any one thinks that expository preach- 
ing is necessarily exhausting both to the 
preacher and the congregation, let him note 
the experience of Dr.’ Campbell Morgan of 
London, who has just finished a series of 
Sunday morning sermons on Acts which 
have lasted for three years and a half. 


Canadian farmers have declared in con- 
vention assembled that they would rather 
pay a direct tax than a tariff tax, believing 
they would make more money through a 
larger market for their produce. So they 
ask for free trade with Great Britain and 
reciprocity with the United States. We are 
ready to reciprocate. 


It was Peace Sunday according to the 
wish of the international organizations 
called by that name in a number of churches 
last Sunday, and it will certainly be peace 
Sunday next Sunday by the will of the peo- 
ple generally, when all the Christmas bells 
will be ringing. And why shouldn’t every 
Sunday contribute to the same blessed end? 


That sub-committee of the Senate which 
declares that it has no proof against Sen- 
ator Lorimer in the bribery charges did not 
go out of its way to exonerate the Illinois 
legislature, some of whose members have con- 
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Dr. 
waters.” 


It states the churches. 


Editorial In Brief 


fessed to receiving bribes. Illinois ought to 
clear up this mess peremptorily and finally 
and put its legislature beyond suspicion. 


The Nobel Peace Prize this year. was 
given to the Berne Peace Bureau. This is 
the second time since the foundation for the 
Nobel prize was established that the com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament has 
failed to find an individual to whom to 
award this prize. For next year we nomi- 
nate Andrew Carnegie. 


Dr. Cook, the Arctic Munchausen, is fur- 
nishing more tales for Hampton’s Magazine. 
He confesses that he is entirely unreliable, 
but says he saw queer things and “exagger- 
ated transformations” which made him be- 
lieve on April 7 of last year that he had 
found the North Pole. These illusions seem 
to have kept up their fantastic tricks on 
him for long time after his return. 


The National Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation meeting in Baltimore last week was 
of the opinion that all candidates for public 
office should pass a competitive examination 
except the President and Vice-President of 
the United States. The occupants of these 
offices have been under pretty thorough ex- 
amination ever since their election, and dis- 
cussion is already on as to whether they will 
pass for another term. 


San Francisco makes a generous bid for 
the exposition in 1915 to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. New Orleans is 
handicapped in bidding because she still owes 
a large sum to the Federal Government bor- 
rowed for her exposition twenty-six years 
ago. We were among the comparatively few 
who visited that exposition, and we would 
vote for San Francisco. 


Here is the annual Congregationalist Hand- 
book again, replete with just the informa- 
tion which the wide-awake Congregational- 
ist wants to have at hand during another 
year. This is the twenty-second time that 
we have sought to provide the churches with 
useful material in connection with many 
departments of their work. We- consider the 
prayer meeting topics exceptionally sugges- 
tive, and three pages have been added con- 
taining a chronological table of important 
events in Congregational history. 


The cost of the General Hlections in Bri- 
tain last January, to the candidates for par- 
liament according to published returns, were 
somewhat over $6,000,000. Nearly one dol- 
lar on an average was expended in bringing 
each voter to the polls. The largest sum 
spent by any one man was $22,000, and the 
smallest was about $1,500. As the success- 
ful candidates receive no pay for their serv- 
ices and the unsuccessful ones get little ex- 
cept disappointment, the burden of two gen- 
eral elections will make the year 1910 sadly 
memorable to many British politicians. 


The Oberammergau people do well to 


“a Teacher of Righteousness.” ( 
the Only One” will listen to the “Teacher of Righteousness,” 
and speaks of an enemy who with his followers had entered 
into the New Covenant with them, but had “turned and com- 
mitted treason and turned away from the spring of living 
Dr. Margoliouth thinks that this enemy was the 
Apostle Paul, and that these Jewish Christians were among 
those who followed him in his missionary journeys and sought 
to kill him and whom he bitterly denounced in his letters to — 
If on further examination this document should 
prove to be what it is thought to be by these scholars it will 
be of high value in illustrating primitive Christian history. 
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It declares that “the men of 


make public the financial returns from the 
performance of the Passion Play during the 
past season. No one who has ever come into 
close contact with these honest and high- 
minded Bavarian mountaineers can think 
that they give their famous Passion Play for 
the sake of the money it brings them, but a 
public accounting of receipts and expendi- 
tures helps to dissipate any impression that 
Oberammergau has become commercialized. 
The net receipts this year from forty per- 
formances were $324,100, a third of which 
goes into the village treasury’ for the im- 
provement of the roads, for the maintenance 
of the famous school of wood-carving, and 
for other desirable public undertakings. 
Among 860 performers the balance, amount- 
ing to $191,500, was divided. The sum 
which each received was proportioned to the 
prominence of his part, but as Anton Lang, 
who acted the part of Christus received only 
$625, no one was made independently rich. 
Indeed, in view of the amount of time given 
to rehearsals, which begin months before 
the season opens, and the fact that many 
have to give up their wage-earning pursuits 
while the season continues, these personal 
returns are comparatively slight. The whole 
world is richer because once in ten years 
this beautiful play is given under conditions 
that approach the ideal. 


Personalia 


Dr. Campbell Morgan will be in Atlanta, 
Ga., next March for an address in connection 
with the opening of Dr. Len Broughton’s 
new church edifice, where centers some of 
the most remarkable Christian work going 
on anywhere in the South today. 


Honors sometimes come to those who de- 
serve them, in their ripest years. The Nobel 
prize for literature for 1910 has just been 
awarded to a German poet and novelist at 
the age of fourscore. Paul Johann Ludwig 
Heyse has written on many subjects and is 
said to have written well. 


A devoted, competent public school teacher 
and a man of prominence in Grand Army 
circles passes on in the death at Stoneham, . 
Mass., at the age of seventy-one, Dec. 7, of 
J. Willard Brown, for thirty-five years mas- 
ter of the Emerson School at Hast Boston. 
He had been a deacon at West Medford, at 
North Avenue Church, Cambridge, and at 
the Maverick Church, Hast Boston. 


Mrs. Anna Sturgis Duryea, who has 
charge of the Department of Women’s Or- 
ganizations of The International School of 
Peace, is addressing women’s societies of our 
churches on this interesting theme. The 
School of Peace which, as its name implies, 
aims at the education of all who are inter- 
ested in the great subject, is offering Mrs. 
Duryea’s services to all women’s organiza- 
tions at their own terms, in order that the 
intelligent women of the country may inform 
themselves regarding one of the most signifi- 
cant movements of the new century. The 
headquarters of The School of Peace are at 
29a Beacon Street, Boston. 


‘ 
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‘The Manger and Patience 


When the world was in such a desperate 
plight, it is surprising that the Redeemer of 
the human race should take time to be a 
baby. The cry of the world was in God’s 
ear, and surely a speedier route to world 
deliverance could have been discovered than 
the one by way of the cradle. At least so it 
seems. There is something provoking in the 
leisureliness of the Almighty, and the people 
of Palestine found a similar dilatoriness in 
Jesus. The prophet of Nazareth was al- 
ways letting fine opportunities slip—so his 
brothers thought—and why he did not do 
something spectacularly heroic and splen- 
didly effective, his followers could never 
understand. Even when the iron was hot 
he refused to strike. The crowd itched to 
see him overturn the galling despotism of 
Rome and sundry other things accursed, but 
he postponed this critical and momentous 
task, busying himself with matters incidental 


and seemingly trivial. 
* x 


* 


The mystery of his creeping pace runs 
back into the years preceding his baptism. 
Why did he stay so many years in a dingy 
shop in a sleepy town, when lives were 
starving for his message and hearts break- 
ing for his healing love? The question leads 
to a deeper one. Why did God compel the 
Messiah to go through the long and tedious 
stages of development, first those of baby- 
hood and then those of youth, when souls, 
day by day, were slipping into perdition and 
the nations were crying like infants in the 
night? 

It would seem from indications furnished 
by the manger and the shop that the only 
redemption possible for this world must come 
through personality, and that the only way 
God has of building men is the method pur- 


A successor has been found to President 
Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minne- 
sota. He is Dr. George HB. Vincent, dean of 
the faculties of arts, literature and science 
of the University of Chicago. To the larger 
number of people he is better known as 
president of the Mother Chautauqua, with 
which he has been connected since boyhood. 
His father, Bishop John H. Vincent, founded 
it when his only son was ten years old. Dr. 
Vincent graduated from Yale University in 
1885 and since that time his public career 
as a teacher and administrator has been in 
Chautauqua and in the University of Chi- 
eago. He has written and lectured exten- 
sively. His specialty is sociology. 


The death of William P. Letchworth re- 
calls his great gift to the state of New York 
of a park including the Portage Falls of the 
Genessee River, under the name of Glen Iris 
and Letchworth Park. ‘The ravine of the 
river is famous in Indian history and the 
falls are beautiful. Mr. Letchworth at- 
tached no egotistic or burdensome conditions 
to his gift, only requiring the preservation of 
the tract as a public park and its protection 
against commercial greed. In his lifetime 
he had to fight against the invasion of a 
power company which applied to the legis- 
lature for authority to divert and destroy 
these famous falls, as other New York riv- 
ers have been diverted. After retiring from 
business in Buffalo, Mr. Letchworth devoted 
himself to public service. He was a well- 
known authority on the care of the insane 
and an active force in securing better legis- 
lation for the care of all public wards. 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


sued by him from the beginning. If Jesus 
did not in the twinkling of an eye overturn 
the whole world-order and usher in an ideal 
scheme, it was presumably because such 
wholesale transformation is not possible in 
a universe built on the present plan. It 
looks as though God has decided to make 
this world what it ought to be by the pa- 
tient, long-continued labors of obedient and 
self-sacrificing men, who grow unto the 
stature appointed for them only by the pain- 


-ful processes of a mysterious and long-drawn 


development. “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
“The earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of 
God.” 

That was Paul’s way of looking at it, but 
many good men of our day are convinced 
that the creation is groaning chiefly because 
of the present competitive system, and that 
it is waiting solely for the revealing of a 
new variety of social and industrial machin- 
ery. These reformers are not so much con- 
cerned about the appearance of Godlike men 
as about the formulation of a new program 
and the setting up of a new world-order. It 
may be, however, that the present machinery 
is as good as the men of our time are capa- 
ble of managing, and that the present world- 
order is destined to change only impercepti- 
bly by the gradual incoming of a higher 


type of manhood. 
; x x 


7 


If this be the case, it behooves us to take 
heed to the baby in the cradle, the boy in 
the school and the young man in the shop, 
and endeavor to throw round them an atmos- 
phere in which they may develop into full- 
statured sons of God. It is men who make 
the system, and not the system which makes 


Christian News 


Sec. T. S. Barbour of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society is on his way to 
inspect mission fields in Burma, India, and 
Assam, accompanied by Prof. A. W. An- 
thony of Bates College. The journey is sim- 
ilar to the one made two years ago when 
China, Japan and the Philippines were vis- 
ited. The added interest on this occasion 
lies in the significance of Professor Anthony’s 
company, representing the Free Baptists, 
who yoted recently; with the Baptists, to 
unite together in missionary and other de- 
nominational activities. 


Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele often writes charm- 
ingly in his column in Zion’s Herald, but 
last week in his Two Pages in the History 
of Yale he got things a good deal mixed 
about Princeton College. He says of his 
great-great-uncle, David Brainerd, ‘‘His ex- 
pulsion, against the remonstrance of Jona- 
than Hdwards, led to the founding of a new 
college at Princeton, of which Edwards was 
the first president, his successor being his 
son-in-law, Mr. Burr, the father of the noto- 
rious Aaron Burr, for whose election to the 
Presidency of the Republic Massachusetts 
cast her electoral vote in 1800.” David 
Brainerd was expelled from Yale College in 
1741. The movement toward the establish- 
ment of a college in New Jersey which re- 
sulted in the formation of the college located 
at Princeton began in the Synod of Phila- 
delphia in 1739. The first president was 
Rey. Jonathan Dickinson. His successor 
was Rey. Aaron Burr, a graduate of Yale, 


the men. Whenever we celebrate the birth- 
day of Jesus, we confess that the greatest 
blessing of the centuries was the coming of 
a baby who, growing in stature and in wis- 
dom and in favor with God and man, planted 
seeds in the human heart which have al- 
ready burst asunder by their growth the 
bonds of many a despotism, and. will, in 
Heaven’s own time, reconstruct the world 
into the city of God. 
* ES 
* 


Every cradle, then, becomes an exhorta- 
tion: “Wait on the Lord.” We are in a 
great hurry nowadays. Although the doc- 
trine of development is taught in all our 
books, it is difficult to maintain a patient 
heart. We like short cuts, and prize high 
pressure methods, and try in divers ways to 
force the process of natural growth. Shin- 
ing ideals of a better human world haunt us, 
and we leap frantically toward them in 
feverish speech, and then fall back exhausted 
and pessimistic. Reformers want a new 
world-order, and they want it now. Canaan, 
they think, can be rushed into in an auto- 
mobile or descended upon in a monoplane. 
But, alas, in the realm of life the straight 
line is not the shortest distance between two 
points. With human nature what it is, it is 
necessary to wander and suffer long in the 
wilderness in order that the baser elements 
in us may waste away, and the higher in- 
stincts be given time to grow. The supreme 
need of the world is men, and the man for 
whom we are waiting is coming out of the 
eradle, It is God’s will that man shall some 
day conquer all his foes. We see not yet 
all things subject unto him, but we have the 
vision of the one Man who has triumphed, 
and since he is our brother, we can work 
and wait in hope. ; 


’ who was succeeded by his father-in-law, Rev. 


Jonathan Hdwards. David Brainerd died in 
1747. Jonathan Edwards became president 
of Princeton in 1758. 


First Methodist Church in Chicago, the 
only regularly organized church with its 
own house of worship left in the loop dis- 
trict, recently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary with a, three days’ program of 
services and addresses. The most significant 
utterance, looking toward the future rather 
than the past, was made by Bishop Frank 
M. Bristol: 

“JT want to see on this spot where this 
First Methodist Church now stands a build- 
ing which shall be not only the center of 
Methodist operations in the city but a center 
for civic reform and a place where men may 
find a counter attraction to the saloon; 
where shop and factory girls shall find a 
place of shelter and rest, and where people 
other than Methodists shall find a place 
where they can come for the inauguration 
of movements that shall be for the common 
good of the entire community. 

“T want to see not only a magnificent audi- 
torium but a banquet hall where we can 
feast and plan for the best things in civic 
and social life. I want to see a great 
library and every adjunct necessary for the 
establishment of an institutional church 
which shall minister to every need of so- 
ciety.” 

The trustees have a plan well along for 
a fourteen story building on the old site to 
carry out the ideas of Bishop Brent’s ad- 
dress. 
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A Peasant Boy’s Offering to the Christ Child 


The Lesson of Simplicity and Joy in Little Things 


The author of this article has been pastor of the Congregational church in Upper Montclair for the last three years. 


By Rev. Henry E. Jackson 


He has 


made a specialty of studies in the field of Christian art, and has written one or two books which interpret popularly well-known pic- 


tures. 


admiringly on this week’s cover, which reproduces the beautiful painting. 


A helpless babe; a care-burdened mother ; 
the rock-hewn manger; the quiet night; the 
silent stars; the shepherds and their sheep; 
and a few perhaps could have heard even the 
angels’ burst of song under the clear Syrian 
sky. What a matchless picture of earthly 
beauty and pathos! WHas any other so pro- 
foundly stirred the imagination? The won- 
der of Christianity is its simplicity. The 
world was almost eighteen hundred years in 
arriving at the idea of democracy embodied 
in that notable document of human wisdom, 
The Declaration of Independence, but a 
true picture of democracy was long ago pre- 
sented to men, when they saw that the King 
of this world, who was cradled in Bethlehem, 
was cradled in a manger. 

It is significant that the truth, which 
Christmas commemorates, came in the form 
of a story. The gospel, said Tennyson, is 
truth embodied in a tale.- It has frequently 
been remarked that if it had come as an 
abstract proposition, it would have belonged 
to philosophy, for philosophy deals with ab- 
stract ideas; but because it came in the 
concrete form of a story, it belongs to liter- 
ature and art. 

The actors in the Christmas story are the 
most humble, the situations it portrays are 
the most familiar, the speech it employs is 
the most simple. For a King to be born in 
a cave, to be cradled in a manger, to be vis- 
ited by sbepherds, is not what might have 
been expected. But since the time when a 
King, with daring disregard of traditions, 
made use of such a setting, the setting it- 
self has been touched with a new meaning. 

It was in order to emphasize this side of 
the story that Scheurenberg, in his pastoral 
Madonna, reproduced on the cover of this 
issue, placed the mother and Child in a quiet, 
simple setting among the trees and fields and 
sheep, to receive from the barefoot shepherd 
boy his heartfelt homage. Its simplicity is 
one of the chief secrets of the story’s popu- 
larity. 

THE RESPONSE OF CHILDHOOD 


The Christmas story became popular 
partly for the same reason. that “Robinson 
Crusoe” became popular, and like ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe” it is most appreciated by two 
classes of people; by the young and by the 
old. By children, because their lives have 
in them the same simplicity that the story 
has; by older people, because they have un- 
learned much that the world taught them 
and they now see clearly that, after all, the 
great things of life are the simple things. 
To children of all ages the Christmas story 
seems natural, historic and simple, because 
their lives respond to it and fulfill it. Be- 
tween them and the story there is a real 
point of contact. Scheurenberg has selected 
one, who is a shepherd, who is a child, and 
who is poor, as typical of the kind of person 
best able to appreciate the story. 

It is significant that the act of homage to 
the Christ-Child in Scheurenberg’s picture 
comes from the heart of a shepherd boy. 
The keeping of sheep exercises a refining in- 
fluence upon character. The hunter’s life 
tends to make men savage and cruel. The 
shepherd's life teaches them to be humane 
and kindly. He who is to live by sheep must 
eare for sheep. He must keep them on his 


mind, must protect them from wild beasts 
and sudden storms, must lead them to the 
green pastures. 

The London Jimes once said that those 
who invest in sheep simply to make money 
out of them are sure to lose money. They 
must have another motive if they are to get 
on with them. They must love them. The 
mere hireling who does not make the sheep 
his own, is useless. It was the misfortune 
of America before Columbus that it had no 
sheep. The refining influence of the shep- 
herd’s life was wanting to the Indians, and 
they had nothing to carry them over the 
transition from the life of the savage hunter 
to that of the settled farmer. The man 
with a shepherd’s heart is able to appreciate 
a side of life which is a closed book to other 
men. 


WHENCE COMES FRESHNESS OF FEELING 


The necessary condition, on which men 
can see the same beauty and charm and won- 
der in the Christmas story, which the shep- 
herd boy in the picture saw, is that they 
retain the same point of contact with it 
which children and shepherds’ have. It is 
to be feared that the Christmas joy of many 


“Ts no in titles nor in rank: 
Tt’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank, 
T'o purchase peace and rest. 
It’s no in makin muckle, mair ; 
[t's no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest: 
If happiness hae not her seat 
An’ center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest! » 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang.” 
—Burns. 


men is only a memory of a joy they once 
experienced in days gone by. Freshness of 
feeling is wanting. It may, indeed, be con- 
tended that an experience in the childhood 
days of open and keen-eyed wonder cannot 
be repeated in later life. Lowell was quite 
sure that this was true of himself. In his 
peem, The Cathedral, he says: 


“T know not how it is with other men. 
For me, once felt is so felt never more.” 


“One spring I know as never any since; 

One summer hour abides, 

One morn of autumn lords it ‘o’er the rest. 
And once I learned how marvelous winter was. 
No rose, I doubt, was ever like the first, 

A marvel to the bush it dawned upon, 

As the first babe to the first: woman born.” 


Then by way of comfort to himself for 
this sad reflection, he explains the reason for 
it by saying that, 


“This unthrift housekeeping that will 
brook 


A dish warmed over at the feast of life,’ 


not 


is nature’s way of barring us against satiety, 
and it argués the soul’s immortality. 
BACK TO THE SIMPLE LIFE 


The story of Christ’s birth is the loudest 
call for a return to the simplicities of life 


This interpretation of the painting by Josef Scheurenberg, a modern German artist, will be appreciated by all whose eyes rest 


which is heard in our world of today. The 
conditions under which the celebration of 
the Christmas story can render such a serv- 
ice are obvious. The customs used to com- 
memorate the story must be those customs 
alone, which interpret the story and harmon- 
ize with its simplicity. Any custom which 
violates this principle is not only in bad 
taste, but also injures the story. ‘The cus- 
tom, for example, of giving gifts, if it is to 
symbolize the love, born at Christmas, must 
never be merely mechanical, but must be 
both natural and simple. — 

The gift of the shepherd boy in Scheuren- 
berg’s picture is typical of the true Christ- 
mas gift. When he gaye to the Christ-Child 
the little bunch of dandelions, “God’s dear 
common flower,” he gave a simple gift that 
really represented himself. It is natural 
that his face should beam with delight when 
he offers his gift, as the artist pictures it, 
for the gift was sincere. ‘Our presents,” 
said Emerson, “are lifeless, cold and bar- 
barous when they do not represent ourselves. 
The only true gift is a portion of thyself.” 

If the child’s freshness of feeling and his 
capacity to enjoy Christmas are not to be 
destroyed, the gifts he receives, as well as 
those he gives, must be of the simplest kind. 
It is an unexpected, but not a surprising 
fact, that the happy children at Christmas- 
tide are not those who have most, but those 
who have less. It is because they have 
room left for the enjoyment of what they 
have. To give children all the pleasures in 
miniature, which belong to middle life, is a 
cruel kindness. The shepherd boy in the 
picture has such keen enjoyment in his little 
gift to the Christ-Child, because there is so 
little else in his life. ; 

Dr. van Dyke says that the key to 
Wordsworth’s career was that early in life 
he found himself “bankrupted of joy.” The 
new and extraordinary experiences, on which 
he relied to keep his feeling fresh and enter- 
tained, failed, and he was compelled to enter 
on a new search for things to make life en- 
joyable. In his re-experiment he discovered 
the charm of the simple and commonplace. 
He verified the principle stated by Carlyle, 
that the fraction of life’s enjoyment can be 
increased, not so much by increasing the 
numerator as by decreasing the denomi- 
nator; not by increasing one’s desires, but 
by decreasing one’s wants. 

Better than running the risk, as Words- 
worth did, of not regaining one’s freshness 
of feeling for simple things, is to follow a 
course which prevents its loss, as Ruskin 
did.. Ruskin, at seventy-five, could say: 
“My palate serves me now so well, because 
when I was a child I was given only the 
plainest food. When I was a boy, too, I 
had but one or two tops and no amusements. 
Hence the keen delight which I take now in 
every little pleasure.” 


NOT OUTWARD BUT INWARD 


The unescapable rule for retaining fresh- 
ness of feeling is to practice the simplicities. 
The practice of simplicity does not mean 
that men should seek to live in the kind of 
abode in which Jesus was born. To follow 
externals instead of an inner principle soon © 
leads astray. When the Wise Men visited 
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Tenth Article in the Series ‘“‘We Would See Jesus ’’ 


By William Allen Knight 


The following article concludes the series begun in these columns about a year ago, which many readers have followed with 


constantly deepening interest. 
with the earthly life of Jesus. 


The author has to an unusual degree, we think, imparted reality to scenes and incidents associated 
His vivid and tender portrayals have enabled us not only to see the human Jesus more clearly, but to 
realize also the power of his divine personality, as it touches the experience of the twentieth century disciple. 


Many will be glad to 


know that the last three articles in the series on the environs of Jerusalem associated with the closing scenes in the Saviour’s life 
will be published in book form at once for Lenten use by The Pilgrim Press of Boston, and somewhat later the entire series with 
several additional chapters may be expected in a book.—Epirors. 


Part III. The Garden Tomb 


The next morning, which was the Jewish 
Sabbath, a murky sky hung low over the 
mongrel life of Jerusalem. Jewish shops 
were closed; but Mohammedan venders, the 
same as ever, sat shivering beside sliced 
masses of ‘Turkish’ delight”? along the dark 
streets, called out with 
unctious friendliness from 
stalls of garish dry goods 
and souvenir trumpery, 
pounded glumly on wares 
of leather, wood, metal, be- 
side the wet little pave- 
ments. High over the 
cramped, dripping mass of 
houses Christian bells 
sounded now and then from 
cupola and tower; but 


their voices were broken, 
ending soon and mourn- 
fully. “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 


salem, which killest the 
prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto her.” 

Our thoughts were of 
Jesus in his grave. All in- 
terest for us that morning 
centered at a spot outside 
the wall. It was a relief 
to enter its quietude. 

It lies, this small garden, 
just below the hill of our 
narrative. A tomb is 
there, a tomb hewn out of 
a thick ledge at the gar- 
den’s side. It has an up- 
right entrance, a _ small 
window-like hole beside the 
door, and a deep groove 
cut along the entire base 
of the rock as if for a roll- 
ing stone to cover the door. 
Its length suggests that it 
was also for stones to close 
the doors of other tombs 
which were to be cut in 
this ledge. Indeed, surface 
cuttings noticeable on 
either side of the tomb 
hewn out seem to encour- 
age this conjecture. This 
long trench started another seat 
fancy. Cross pieces of 
stone are now set along its 
length, and it is said that 
these point to its appropri- 
ation as a feeding place, perhaps by Cru- 
saders when they came to rescue from alien 
hands yonder Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
within the walls. What dramatic impress- 
iveness is in such a scene as that conjures 
up—feeding their horses at this tomb, be- 
side this hill, while striving to capture the 
place of their Master’s cross and tomb, never 
dreaming that their horses were tethered at 
the spot where after generations would find 
what they sought! Such is the drama of 
humanity. 


The Garden Tomb. 


tts top are seen. 


*Copyright, 1910, William Allen Knight. All 
rights reserved. 


Since this chamber was found and cleared 
of rubbish, a number of reputable scholars 
have come to the belief that this tomb be- 
side the hill was the place where the body 
of Jesus was laid. In the French Domini- 
ean inclosure immediately adjoining it were 
tombs whereon striking inscriptions were 
found. ‘These are to be seen in the Museum 


as BS: tiie 


The level of the garden is seen beyond the keeper, steps showing at his left. 
The garden encircles excavation before rock’s front in which tomb door and small window near 
Calvary ws just beyond high rock at keeper’s back 


there. One of them reads, “Io Nonus and 
Onesimus, Deacons of the Church of the 
Witness of the Resurrection of Christ.” An- 
other bears in Greek these words, “Buried 
near his Lord.’ In the tomb’s chamber are 
unmistakable marks of its religious use by 
Christians. For some reason this spot seems 
to have been distinguished in early Christian 
veneration. Beyond that, no man can speak 
as to the fact. 

But this can be said with grateful confi- 
dence. This tomb answers to the details of 
the gospel narrative marvelously. “Now in 
the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new tomb 


wherein was never man yet laid.” “And 
Joseph took the body, and wrapped it in a 
clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock ; and he rolled a great stone to the door 
of the tomb, and departed.” This garden 
tomb is near “the place called a skull,” and 
it is “hewn out in the rock,’ and it is a 
“new tomb,” as the unfin- 
ished chisel-work plainly 
shows, and it is a rich 
man’s tomb—no doubt of 
that, for it was a costly 
undertaking to enter the 
front of such a ledge and 
chisel out a chamber so 
ample, with such complete 
accommodations for a fam- 
ily as are found there. 
But above all, in its ap- 
peal to the heart, it is in a 
quiet garden. Surely for 
the deeper realism of the 
spirit, the discernment of 
lifelike actuality in seeing 
Jesus laid in the tomb, this 
is the spot above all others. 
Here as nowhere else we 
may respond to the call, 
“Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay.’ 

Thither we went in the 
morning of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the day when Jesus 
lay entombed. How shall 


one give account of the 
emotions that 
“Rise in the heart and 


gather to the eyes,” 


when, mindful of a buried 
Lord and the world of liy- 
ing griefs, he stands on 
such a morning at the tomb 
of Jesus? Let a bit of real 
life, a touch of human pa- 
thos, simple but. sufficient, 
stand for all the world’s 
sorrow and longing. 

The keeper was a tall, 
grizzled, slow-speaking man. 
His name was Peter. An- 
other name he had, a Huro- 
pean name, but his Chris- 
tian name was Peter. In- 
stantly when I heard that, 
remembering how of old 
Peter came to the Saviour’s 
tomb, the name caught my ear and started a 
captivating fancy. I was eager to get the story 
of Peter and the garden tomb. Some day 
it may be told; he was a Dane, this Peter. 
In 1855 he found his way to America and 
wandered in our far West. Then he came 
to Palestine with his young wife. For five 
years he was a carpenter in Bethlehem. 
Then they became keepers of this garden and 
its tomb. ‘There, in their little house among 
the bushes, after many years she died. 

“T lost my wife—a while ago,” the old 
man said on that Saturday morning of the 
Lord’s entombment, “‘and I’m all alone here.” 

“Where is she buried?” 
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“Over by Zion Church—that’s on Mount 
Zion. I’m goin’ over there—to her grave— 
tomorrow mornin’—for Easter, you know.” 

At length as our acquaintance grew, into 
his lonely house we went, and he showed us 
her picture. He took it from the wall be- 


side his cot. It was a face sweet with 
wifely goodness, 
As I glanced into his shrunken, gray- 


bearded countenance, I thought how many 
hearts would turn to graves with the com- 
fort of hope on the morrow—*‘for Haster, 
you know.” 

Jesus, how the remembrance of thee is 
embalmed in grieving loves the world over! 

All that day and throughout the night 
there was rain and wind—rain still when 
Easter morning broke—rain when I started 
to the garden tomb. But on the way, out 
came the sun! Mists took flight in the 
brightened air. Clouds parted to disclose 
heaven’s plentitude. ‘lhe small garden, im- 
pearled by myriad drops, was sparkling in 
the sunshine when I entered its walls, 
flowers filled it with perfume, birds chirped 
and sang little melodies of gladness. 

I followed a path leading around by the 
keeper’s cottage to the tomb.. There were 
fresh footprints in the wet sand. My knock 
and low call brought no answer. Peter had 
gone to the grave on Mount Zion—‘for 
Haster; you know.” 

Feeling a strangely sweet sense of privi- 
lege, of personal right there, I went on 
among the bushes—passed down the steps— 
stood in the space before the tomb. The 
sunlight, coming over the top of Olivet, 
poured into the wind-sheltered little hollow 
with joyous radiancy. How the birds twit- 
tered in trees and bushes up in the garden! 
And one kept singing a rapturous round, but 
in tones so mellow that it minded me of 
Taster joy which is ever softened by mem- 
ories. Even the dripping in the open cis- 
tern under the natural rock at my feet was 
resonant and musical. The front of the 
rock in which the tomb is cut shone by rea- 
son of sunshine where rain had just been. 
All seemed touched with symbolic beauty. 

With some! difficulty I could peer into the 
tomb through the high window; but the 
door was shut and I had no key. I sat in a 
sunny niche to the west of the tomb on a 
slab under an arch in the ledge. Through 
a still half-hour memories of the first Haster 
morning held me in such reverie as scenes of 
earth may never vouchsafe again. And all 
the while morning sunshine was bright and 
warm in that nook by the tomb. 

At length my thoughts were on Mary, how 
she stood without at the tomb weeping, how, 
as she wept, she stooped and looked into the 
tomb—of the voice, ‘‘Woman, why weepest 
thou?’ and of her words, ‘Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” Suddenly I no- 
ticed that the sunshine had faded, clouds 
had returned. Soon it was raining again. 
In complete shelter I sat still, musing on 
the singular accompaniment to my thoughts 
which nature was rendering. 

Presently I saw’a man coming slowly 
down the steps at the further side. He was 
neatly dressed, had a fair face, blue eyes 
and kindly bearing. Thoughts of him who 
came in the garden to meet Mary thrilled me. 

The stranger was evidestly surprised at 
sight of me. But he answered my “good 
mornipg” pleasantly in broken English. I 
arose and met him near the entrance to the 
tomb. Soon we began talking as Christian 
men would at such a spot on EKaster morn- 
ing. Speaking somewhat  scrutinizingly, 
after a few moments he said, “Would you 
like to go inside? I can bring de key in half 
a moment, I tink.” 

Presently he returned and opened the 
door. I asked no questions. Together we 
entered the chamber. After silence, he be- 
gan to speak of the impressive features there 
found—of the two places for bodies on either 
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side set off by stone slabs resting on the 
floor, one of which was completed, the other 
unfinished; of a third place started in the 
rock between them for a smaller body; of 
marks in the wall as if for holding a raised 
slab; of the unfinished chisel-work; of the 
Christian symbols dimly traceable in color 
on the east wall. 

Talking quietly, he said: ‘Vhen Christ 
vas crucified on de hill yonder, vhat should 
be done? Perhaps verkmen might haf been 
even den at verk in dis tomb. In any case it 
vas not finished. See dose half-cut places. 
Yoseph of Aramathea loved him as ve know; 
and no udder place being ready, would say, 
‘Lay him in my new tomb—for a few days 
at least.’ But vhy vas dis tomb not finished 
afterward? Perhaps Yoseph cared not to 
make change after vhat occurred in dat 
man’s place, over here. Perhaps he cared 
not to lay any one here after dat. And you 
know it vas not long after dis dat Jerusalem 
vas destroyed. Den dis place vas losed like 
all de udder holy places. By and by Queen 
Helena located de church of de Holy Sepul- 
chre. But no hill dhere—only a place of 
stairs built up; no tomb dhere—only a place 
of marble built up. Here all is like vhat is 
told in de gospels.” 

While he was talking thus, my heart 
burned within me. When he came to silence 
again, I said, “Shall we not have Waster 
morning prayer together?’ His eyes met 
mine. He turned and pushed the door 
nearly shut. We knelt on the rock floor. 

“You begin,” he said. After I had uttered 
brief prayer, he, with his hands grasping the 
bars which divide the loculi for the dead 
from the ante-chamber, straightened his 
kneeling form and slowly prayed in these un- 
forgotten words: 

“Our beloved Jesu! Ve tank dhee dat 
thou vas dead for us; and dat de life vas 
brought fort for us by dhee. It has many 
times been to us as to thy furst disciples 
and Mary—she who vas veeping because she 
had losed dhee; and thou vas a dead Lord 
to us. Den de shadow buried us also! But 
thou did come to Mary and say, Mary! so 
she knew thou vas not dead; and her joy 
came once more. Our Jesu, say the same 
to us as thou did to Mary; speak the name 
of each of us, so ve shall know dhee, living 
not dead. Ve come here not seeking holy 
places and stones; ve come to find dhee, and 
receive dhee into our lifes. Give us dat joy 
in believing vhich shall send us out from dis 
place, vherever ve may go in de world, able 
to make udders belief dat de Lord is risen 
indeed. Amen.” 

Tears were on my face as we arose. I 
took his hand. It did not occur to me to ask 
his name; he seemed a representative of 
them that believe in Jesus among the many- 
tongued peoples of the earth, and so I let 
him remain. I looked into his fair face and 
said, “I am glad we met here.” He smiled, 
and with hands still clasped answered, “I 
vish I could speak your English better. But 
God vill understand our prayers, I tink.’ 

We opened the door and came out. The 
sun was shining, the garden agleam. And 
from all the wondrous Syrian sky the clouds 
had rolled away. 

THE END 


Rev. John L. Dube, a Zulu, graduate of 
Oberlin College and former missionary of 
the American Board, is now principal of 
the Zulu Christian Industrial School, Natal, 
South Africa. This inStitution has on its 
committee Dr. Cadman, Dr. Hillis and other 
as well-known Americans, who heartily in- 
dorse Mr. Dube and his work. He is for a 
short time in this country, has been in 
Brooklyn for a short time and was in Bos- 
ton last week, speaking effectively at the 
Twentieth Century Club. He wishes to 
make engagements where he can awaken in- 


‘terest in his school. 


’ Christ. 


Closet and Altar 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHILD 


But when Jesus saw the questioning of 
their heart he took a little child and set him 
by his side and said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive this little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me 
receiveth him that sent me.—Luke 9: 48. 


He who will not learn from little chil- 
dren, cannot learn anything from their 
elders.—EHrnst von Wildenbruch. 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love and hope and 
peace. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The Incarnation is the sum of all the 
Sacraments, the crown of the material rey- 
elation of God to man, the greatest of out- 
ward and visible signs.—Michael Fairless. 


A child appeals to us specially because it 
so much needs us and the Eternal Child, too, 
casts himself upon us in love and in hope. 
Love waited on him when he came. ‘True, 
he was laid in a manger, but he was laid 
there tenderly. He was trustful as children 
are trustful, and there is nothing that 
softens the heart more than a child’s faith. 
—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


God who rules the worlds, who taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing, who governs 
the waxing and the waning of empires, in 
whose hand are the hearts of kings and 
princes—in his consideration and his care 
gives nothing precedence to the life of a lit- 
tle child.—W. C. Piggott. 


He that of greatest works is finisher 

Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 

So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes: great floods 


have flown 

From simple’ sources, and great seas have 
dried 

When miracles have by the greatest been 
denied. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 

Where most it promises, and oft it hits 

Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. 
—WShakespeare. 


God delights in the young, God has made 
the young a ministry of instruction and com- 
fort to old age. God keeps the world young 
by keeping children in it, and helplessness,— 
Joseph Parker. 


We thank thee, Father, for the love 
and care that made our childhood safe 
and joyful, a school of wholesome 
living and serviceable powers. We 
praise thee for teaching that has 


come out of the lives of children, for 


their affection, direct simplicity of 
thought and their forgiveness of our 
impatient ways and words. With 
joy we remember that our Lord Jesus 
Christ came as a child and learned 
his first lessons at his mother’s side. 
May his infancy be our teacher and 
his reverence for childhood our ex- 
ample. Inthy mercy suffer us not to 
put a stumbling block in the path of 
any of thy little ones but by honest 
and good hearts enable us to lead the 
way in all simplicity of faith. So 
build thy kingdom, Lord, securely in 
the hearts of those that love thee and 
let our earth be still thy nursery of 
saints and heroes. In the name of 
Amen. 


24, December 1910 
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“Daddy!” began Betty Allen, as she 
perched on the arm of her father’s chair, 
where he had just seated himself with the 
evening paper. 

“Yes, daughter,’ and his hand reached for 
hers caressingly. It was good to have his 
happy-hearted, bright-eyed daughter back 
again, after her little visit with Great-aunt 
Hlizabeth, down in Bloomfield. 

“T’ve got a brand new scheme for Christ- 
mas, and I just want you to let me have my 
own way about it,” Betty proceeded, coax- 
ingly. 

A feeling of dread and anxiety that John 
Allen had been carrying about-.with him for 
many days suddenly tightened its grip upon 
his heart. 

Hyver since her mother had died, many 
years before, he had tried in every way in 
his power to keep Betty from feeling the 
loneliness at home as much as possible, and 
at Christmas, especially, they had been ac- 
customed to make very merry. 

They had had simple little parties- of the 
school children at first, but for the last two 
or three years, since Betty had put on long 
dresses and done her hair in astonishing 
coiffures, the festivities had become more 
and more elaborate. 

He had been happy in her pleasure, and 
proud of the originality and ability which 
she had shown in planning and carrying out 
her entertainments, but they had become 
expensive affairs; and now, for a few months 
past, there had been serious complications 
in his business. He was terribly anxious as 
to the possible outcome of it all, and to have 
the extra expense of Christmas presents and 
a Christmas party added would definitely in- 
crease his perplexities. 

Still, he must manage it someway. He 
had seldom refused Betty anything, and he 
couldn’t bear the thought for a moment of 
denying her this greatest pleasure of all, at 
Christmas time. | 

So it was after only a second’s impercepti- 
ble hesitation that he smilingly replied, “It’s 
nothing new to have you have your own 
way, is it, girlie?’ 

“No, it isn’t,” said Betty, “but you are 
about to be astonished, and I want you to 
-be prepared. You always give me what I 
want most, don’t you, Daddy?’ with an ex- 
tra kiss on his forehead. , 

“TI try to,” answered her father, gravely. 
“What is it, Betty?” 

“T truly want this year not to have you 
give me a single thing for myself—lI’ve got- 
ten over wanting that tourmaline pendant— 
nor a cent of money for my party. I’ve 
taken it into my head to see what fun it 
would be to economize, and plan for a real 
lovely Christmas—the very best one we’ve 


Christmas for Father 
Betty’s Bright Idea and Its Successful Realization 
By Estelle M. Hart 


ever had—with no extra expense, except 
such as I can afford from the margin of my 
regular housekeeping allowance.” 

“Why, Betty!” 

“Not another word, your honor, except to 
say, ‘Yes, my dear daughter, do exactly as 
seems best to your superior judgment.’ ” 

“But, Betty, what does it mean that you 
don’t want me to spend any money for your 
Christmas? What has Aunt Hlizabeth been 
saying to you?” and her father looked at her 
a little anxiously. 

“Not much, except to suggest that times 
are rather hard for your sort of business just 
now; and I suddenly realized what a lot of 
unnecessary expense I sometimes cause you. 

“I truly want to carry out the spirit of 
Christmas and be happy in a simpler way 
this year; that’s all that it means, and that 
I love you more than ever, and now may I 
have my own way, and no questions asked, 
Sirine 

So it was settled, with another hug and a 
kiss, and when Betty had gone to her room 
her father sat back in his Chair with a 
lighter heart than he had known in many a 
day. 

Betty was showing a true, womanly spirit, 
and if harder times should be ahead for 
them, she would meet them cheerily. He 
was sure of that now, and at the very 
thought the prospect seemed brighter. 

The paper fell from his hand unnoticed, 
and his mind wandered back to the Christ- 
mas days of his boyhood, that were spent 
with Aunt Elizabeth, the dear soul who had 
taken him to her home and heart when he 
had been left an orphan, nearly forty years 
ago. 

What Christmas days those had been, to 
be sure! : 

After he was sent away to school there 
was always Jo Hendricks to come back with 
him. Jo had seemed like. a brother to him 
then—careless, happy, fun-loving Jo. 

How long it was since they had met, and 
living in the same city, too! But Jo had 
been a very busy and prosperous lawyer for 
years. His heart was all right—no doubt 
of that, John Allen assured himself—but he 
hadn’t time to look up old friends. And 
then his wife seemed to be a rather worldly 
sort of a woman; that may have made a 
difference, too. She had gone abroad now, 
with her two daughters, he remembered 
reading awhile ago, and Jo was probably 
keeping bachelor’s hall in elegant style in 
his great house over on the avenue. 

Well, in the old days he had been a glori- 
ous comrade, and John smiled to himself as 
he recalled their boyish pranks. 

Then those Christmas dinners at Aunt 
Elizabeth’s!' How the table had groaned 
under the weight of good things! He could 


almost smell that roast chicken now and the 
savory dressing, and fairly taste Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s rye bread and butter and her famous 
little cucumber pickles; and then the 
sugared doughnuts, the little cup-cakes, 
frosted and sprinkled over with red and yel- 
low candy “mites,” those were the real dis- 
tinctive feature of the feast; and the custard 
pies, and the currant jelly tarts! How 
many tarts could he and Jo stow away in 
those days, and never know afterwards that 
they possessed such organs as stomachs? 

Cousin Harriet was always invited, too. 
Harriet was a bright, nice girl. It was a 
long time since he had seen her—librarian 
of the Bloomfield Library now, he believed. 

After those Christmas dinners he and Jo 
used to go off skating or coasting in the late, 
glowing afternoons, and come back at dusk 
to sit before the open fire and pop corn and 
eat apples and tell stories; and then, before 
they took Cousin Harriet home, they sang 
old songs to please Aunt Elizabeth—“‘Flow 
gently, sweet Afton,’ and “Annie Laurie,” 
and they always ended with 


“Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth through the air,” 


Why, it made his heart glow still to think 
of their gladness then. He hoped that Betty 
would have as happy memories of her child- 
ish Christmas days. What could she be 
planning for this year? She had looked 
very happy over it; and he gave a little 
thankful sigh. 

Betty in her dainty chamber was saying 
to herself: “Auntie said she knew that he 
must be having a struggle just now, and 
she believed that he was longing, without 
knowing it himself, for some quiet, homelike 
time, such as he used to have; that would 
surely cheer him up a bit. 

“Oh, daddy dear!” and the tears were in 
her eyes, ‘as if I didn’t care for you a hun- 
dred times more than for all the stunning 
Christmas parties I ever thought of. Rob 
and Margaret and the rest don’t need it, and 


you do. I couldn’t be happy any other 
way, now.” 


“Merry Christmas, Daddy,” Betty cried 
through his keyhole on Christmas morning 
and laughed gleefully, that she had given the 
first call. 

“Merry Christmas, Auntie,” she whis- 
pered at the guest room door. .“I want you 
to be already down in the dining-room when 
Father gets there.” 

“Merry Christmas, John,” called a cherry > 
old voice from behind the coffee urn, as Mr. 
Allen entered the room a few minutes later 
with Betty. “Late to breakfast, of course. 
I knew you would be!” 


“Why, Aunt Hlizabeth! Aunt Blizabeth! 
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Well, if this isn’t a glorious surprise!” and 
John Allen’s arms were around her in a 
trice. 

“Why, Betty, you dear child, you have 
planned for a happy Christmas Day, indeed, 
with Aunt Blizabeth to spend it with us!” 

There were festive looking packages from 
Betty’s various friends to be opened at the 
breakfast table, a soft, fleeey shawl which 
she had made for Aunt Elizabeth to be ad- 
mired and tried on, and dainty knit slippers 
whieh Auntie’s fingers had fashioned for her. 


“I brought something for you to eat, 
John,” laughed Aunt Elizabeth, “but I 
shan’t give it to you until dinner time.” 

“Oh, Auntie, how can I wait?’ John 
Allen exclaimed in_his old boyish way. “I 
do hope it is a jar of pickles!” 

The morning passed quickly. Betty had 


branches of hemlock and ropes of ground 
pine for her father to decorate the rooms 
with. She had known he would like to help. 

“How homelike this seems!” he _ said. 
“Jo Hendricks and I always got this in the 
woods when we were boys. Holly wasn’t 
easily to be had in those days, and poin- 
settia hadn’t been heard of hereabouts.” 

At half-past one Betty took a last pleased 
survey of the good things on the pantry 
dresser—at the brown loaves of rye bread, 
the piled up plates of doughnuts thickly 
sprinkled with powdered sugar, the red and 
white tarts—two big plates of them—the 
dainty little cup-cakes, all bristling with 
colored mites, and the golden and brown 
custard pies. 

“Yes, Mary,” she said, “everything is to 
be put on the table at once, which we eat 
with the chicken and the sparerib—all the 
vegetables, the gravy and dressing,’ the cu- 
cumber pickles, the sweet pickles, the cran- 
berry sauce and the bread and butter—that 
was the old-fashioned way, and father and I 
will serve and pass the things ourselves. 

“Then, later, when you clear these away, 
bring on all the rest, with the coffee. You 
know just how we will have them placed to 
make the table look pretty.” 

“There’s, the doorbell, Daddy,” she called, 
a minute or two later, “won’t you please go? 
Mary’s busy.” 

It was Cousin Harriet, and such a wel- 
come as she got! _ 

“Why, Betty, this was pure inspiration 
for you to bring Aunt Plizabeth and Cousin 
Harriet here together !” exclaimed her father. 

The doorbell again. 

_ “Just this one more, and that’s all, 
Daddy,” Betty said. ‘Let in our other 
Christmas guest,” and she followed him, 
half shyly, into the hall. 

“Why, Jo! why, Jo, old boy, I can’t be- 
lieve my eyes! Betty, child, come here; 
how did you ever get him?” 

“Hasily enough, John, by sending such a 
graceful invitation that I canceled all my 
other engagements on the spot,” said a 
hearty voice, and the elegant Judge Hend- 
ricks was shaking Betty’s hand cordially. 
“This was very kind of you, Miss Betty.” 

“This way, Jo, right this way,” and John 
Allen swung open the door into the library 
where Aunt Elizabeth and Cousin Harriet 
were already engaged in cheery chatter. 

“Aunt Elizabeth!” and the portly Judge 
was halfway across the room at a stride, 
“and Harriet Andrews, as sure as I’m a boy 
again !” 

Soon came the summons to dinner, and 
Betty’s heart beat fast with happiness as 
she watched the unfeigned pleasure of her 
guests over the old-fashioned feast which 
she had provided for them. With great de- 
light she heard her father’s ringing laugh, 
as he passed the pickles to “Jo” for the 
fourth time, and as they exchanged their old- 
* time jokes and told their old-time stories. 

“Oh, Miss Betty, this is simple cruelty,” 
eried the Judge, when the doughnuts and 
the Christmas cakes and the tarts appeared. 
“John, what were we made of in those days? 
I shall die of indigestion if I eat all of 
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these things, and I shall die of regret if I 
don’t !” 

Well, it was a merry time enough, and 
after they had left the table, Aunt Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘Now I want you boys to go out and 
take a good walk to settle your dinners, and 
you may slide down hill if you can find a 
boy to lend you a sled.” 

So the two men obediently got into their 
overcoats, and laughingly started down the 
street for a brisk walk. 

Aunt Elizabeth and Betty watched them 
from the window. 

“There,” said Aunt Elizabeth, in a tone 
of great happiness, “that good old friendship 
has started up again as true as ever. Betty, 
you have done a better deed than you knew 
in planning to bring those two together 
today. One needed it as much as the other, 
in my opinion.” 

They looked like boys again, in spite of 
gray heads, as they came back later in the 
afternoon with eyes and cheeks glowing; and 
how strong and hearty their voices ‘sounded ! 

“Now you will like to come into the 
library for a little visit with Cousin Harriet 
and Aunt Elizabeth, I know,” said Betty. 

There was the cheeriest kind: of a fire 
blazing and crackling in the fireplace; and 
a big pan of corn to be shelled, a bright 
new corn-popper and a dish of the reddest of 
Baldwin apples were near by. 

How those two grown-up boys did make 
that corn rattle, and how merrily it popped, 
and how good it tasted! 

“T didn’t suppose I could ever eat another 
thing,” exclaimed the Judge, “but I don’t 
see but that I can. That walk was a won- 
derful bracer—hey, John?’ and an affec- 
tionate glance passed between the two men. 

Aunt Elizabeth beamed, and Cousin Har- 
riet, who was a quick-witted and large- 
minded woman, kept the conversational ball 
rolling cheerily, and the jolliest talk of all 
was of the old, merry days. 

After awhile, when it grew dark outside 
and the room was lighted only by the 
brightly flashing fire, and they became quiet 
as they sat and watched it Betty broke the 
stillness that was falling upon them by be- 
ginning to sing, very softly and sweetly, 
“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

braes.” 


For a moment there was no other sound, 
but she carried it steadily on, 


“Flow gently, I’l] sing thee a song in thy 
praise,” F 
and then, by a common impulse, Judge 


Hendricks’s strong bass, John Allen’s clear 
baritone and Cousin MHarriet’s contralto 


joined in, while Aunt Elizabeth hummed a ' 


happy accompaniment. 

Bonnie Doone and Annie Laurie followed, 
and then one after another began an old 
favorite and the others took it up. 


When the clock struck eight Betty 
turned on the lights. 
“Now just one more song,’ she said, 


“before Mary brings in a cup of coffee and 
we have to send Cousin Harriet to her 
train.” 

And while she started ‘Merry, merry 
Christmas everywhere,” she waltzed gaily 
from one to the other and presented Aunt 
Blizabeth and Cousin Harriet with red and 
white candy baskets, and the Judge and her 
father with candy canes. 

She insisted, too, that the Judge and 
Cousin Harriet should each take away a 
neat little box containing a couple of Christ- 
mas cakes and an apple. “I know you used 
to want something to carry home,” she de- 
clared, “and you mustn’t break the custom.” 

“Please, I want a doughnut in my box, 
too,” exclaimed the Judge, ‘‘and if you have 
them to spare, I’ll take two!” So it was as 
merry as could be to the very end. 

John Allen drew his daughter to his side, 
after Aunt Blizabeth had bidden them a 
happy good -night and, as he pushed back 
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her hair and looked down into her face, his 
eyes all alight with love and pride and 
courage, he said: ‘ 

“Betty, dear, you cannot know all the 
good that you have done in this unselfish 
planning to give up your Christmas party 
to make one for me. 

“Aunt Hlizabeth gave you a hint that I 
was having a hard time just now with money 
matters, but she didn’t know how black 
things have looked, Betty; but today, when 
Jo Hendricks and I were out walking to- 
gether, he got me to tell him just how mat- 
ters stood, and insisted upon giving me a 
loan, which is going to tide me over to per- 
fectly clear sailing again, I kaow; and I 
am very thankful ‘to accept it. It is but 
what I would do for him, if our positions 
were reversed, and we seem like brothers 
again, Betty, dear. 

“And then, child,” holding her closer still, 
“it is worth more than anything else to think 
what a womanly, unselfish daughter I have. 
I haven’t had such a happy day since your 
mother was taken from us, so many years 
ago.” 

“Oh,. Daddy, dear,” and Betty clung to 
him, while the thankful tears rolled down 
her cheeks, “it has been the happiest and 
the merriest Christmas I have ever known 
in my life.” \ 


To Bernice at Christmas 
BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 


O winsome little maid, 
Whose earnest face my memory still doth see, 
Wistful and questioning, yet unafraid 

Of life’s great mystery. 


But yesterday thy hand 
Lifted the latch—most wonderful to tell— 
Of the white gate that opens on the land 
Where seers and heroes dwell. 


Ah, happy child! to turn 
From this old earth, before its blight could falt 
Upon thy blessedness, to God and learn 

The meaning of it all. 


No crown of womanhood 
Awaits thee here, with meed of joy and ruth; 
But Heaven, with all things beautiful and good, 
Shall bring to bloom thy youth. 


This Day of Shining Hours, 
Perchance the Christ Child teaches thee to know 
The secrets of the stars and of the flowers, 

The rainbow and the snow. 


Thy carols are the strain 
Of those who praise the Lord who ransomed 
them ; 
And—to the harps of angels—the tefrain 
Sung over Bethlehem. 


May God’s own peace divine 
Fill us with hope that shall not fail or faint! 
For what a Christmas festival is thine, 

O little maiden saint! 


A tablet was unveiled in Ruskin Park, 
London, Dec. 3, to James Wilson, captain 
of the first missionary ship ever sent out by 
Christians. The ship was named the Duff, 
and was sent out by the London Missionary 
Society to the South Sea Islands in August, 
1796, twenty years before the famous Hay- 
stack Prayer Meeting at Williamstown, 
which was the starting point from which 
grew the American Board. Captain Wilson 
had served as a British soldier in the Amer- 
ican War of the Revolution and later, in 
command of a vessel going to India, had 
been captured by the soldiers of Hyder Ali 
and imprisoned in the Black Hole ‘at Cal- 
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New England 


Maine 


Bridgton, Rey. S. T. Livingston, pastor, has 
received this year twelve on confession, six of 
them men and boys. Since the present pastor- 
ate began four years ago, fully a third of 
those received on confession have been boys in 
their late teens. Hight of our younger mem- 
bers, having finished at the local high school, 
are now away attending higher institutions of 
learning. The men’s club meets every Sunday 
noon, studying topics of helpful interest. 


Auburn, High Street, Rev. H. P. Woodin. 
The attendance at Sunday school and enthu- 
siasm has been greatly increased by a chart 
on which a gold star is placed for every class 
with a perfect attendance that day. The 
pastor has offered a Bible picture for every 
month of perfect attendance. Seventy-five 
sermon text-books distributed among the 
children have brought a large number to 
ehurch regularly. 


Gardiner: The second meeting of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, organized by 
Rey. Langdon Quimby and whose plans and 
purposes were recently described in The Con- 
gregationalist, was held on Dec. 12. After the 
supper eight ministers and seventeen laymen 
discussed together the problem of church 
attendance, with special reference to the men. 


New Hampshire 


NEW COMERS’ DAY 


Old Home Day originated in Concord and 
Old Home Sunday is one of the institutions 
of the West Church. The granite works here 
bring in many Swedes and Finns. With their 
good wages they are buying homes and rais- 
ing families. They vote, their children make 
a good showing in school, but they have not 
become interested in the church. On the other 
hand, the death rate in the American fami- 
lies exceeds the birth rate. An exclusive 
chureh will eventually die. The new stock 
must be grafted on. How can we do it? 

The successful plan adopted was a New 
Comers’ Day. Tri-lingual invitations in 
Swedish, Finnish and English were given 
with a personal message to every family, 
cordially inviting them to a special service. 
They filled the church, which was decorated 
as for Harvest Sunday—appropriate to the 
new feast of ingathering. Part of the music 
was provided by the guests in their own 
language. 

Many who had lived in the community for 
years, but had never before been in the 
church, were made to feel that the church 
was for them as much as the Fire Depart- 
ment and the schools. 

_As a result, besides the new friendliness, a 
Swedish Sunday school meets in the chapel 
in the afternoon and there is a Swedish class 
in the regular school. We already had a 
‘Finnish service every two weeks. At their 
own suggestion the Swedes held a no-license 
meeting in the church in our recent campaign. 
Old’ Home Day was history, New Comers’ 
Day is prophecy. 


A WOMAN OF EIGHTY-TWO A PREACHER 


Pelham has had a remarkable pulpit supply 
this past summer—a woman of eighty-two 
years, not ordained nor licensed to preach, but 
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MRS. MARY C. BERRY 
A pulpit supply at eighty-two 


accepted by the people of her own community, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. Mrs. Mary 


Are You Interested to Know 


That a woman of eighty-two has been 
acting as pulpit supply in a New Hamp- 
shire church ~ ¢ 

That a New England parish has made 
New Comers’ Day an unusually suggestive 
approach to the local immigrant problem 

That a Massachusetts organist has closed 
sixty years’ service in church and college, 
in Illinois and New England, with Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists 

That after twenty years’ accumulation a 
fund is now available for a Connecticut 
church to set a home missionary in the 
field 

That another Connecticut church has 
thirty. Masons in its membership 

That a church organized by the son of 
Jonathan Edwards conducts every year a 
country fair Z 

That a Philadelphia Sunday school has 
won by its generous philanthropies the 
title, “the school that lives for others” | 

That a Slavic church returns the bread 
east upon the waters by entertaining the 
Congregationalists of a whole district, add- 
ing to the fellowship program Slavic choirs 
and Slavic cooking 

That the picture of Christ received by a 
Toledo parish is painted according to a 
detailed description of a Roman senator 

That certain news from Ohio and Illinois 
show Congregationalists in sympathetic re- 
lations with Jews 

That the first church for white people on 
a Dakota Indian Reservation has just been 
organized and is Congregational 

That for five years the Congregational- 
ists of a Western city have held their 
union Thanksgiving service in a handsome 
new edifice and that it will probably 
happen in 1911 

That there are items of interest regard- 
ing the meeting place of the next National 
Council ; 

That. an Oregon Brotherhood drew the 
mayors of six towns to a discussion of 
social problems 


THEN READ THIS NEWS SECTION 
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C. Berry has been to her native town a Julia 
Ward Howe in leadership and public spirit. 
As president of the women’s club and chair- 
man of the Pelham School Board she con- 
tinues an educational career of nearly seventy 
years since her early inspiration came in the 
Derry School—that first school for girls es- 
tablished in New England by Jacob Abbot in 
1823. 

At Bradford Academy she taught for eight 
years, 1871-78, molding for useful lives many 
women who now remember her with grati- 
tude. Among the well-known ministers’ 
wives are Mrs. F. BH. Emrich, Mrs. Cyrus 
Richardson, Mrs. John DePeu and Mrs. P. T. 
Farwell. Mrs. Berry takes undisguised pleas- 
ure in haying helped to train the wives of 
those whom she calls some “star” ministers. 
Her work in the academy was ended by her 
marriage to Rev. Augustus Berry, who had 
settled in Pelham and who spent his life in 
that parish. As the widow of a much loved 
pastor, she is the kindest sympathizer and 
strongest helper of all who are called to 
succeed to her husband’s pulpit, which she 
herself so ably fills at any time of need. 


Vermont 


Coventry, Rev. M. W. Hale. 
of this church was observed Nov. 17. Two 
hundred and fifty people were present, and 
the ladies served dinner to 150 guests. Letters 
from former members were read, and two 
former pastors were present. The church 
was organized Oct. 2, 1810, with seventeen 
members. Rev. Morton W. Hale began his 
present pastorate Oct. 2, 1910. with ninety- 
three members. Though organized in 1810 by 
Rey. Seth Payson, the church had no settled 
pastor until 1822, when Rey. Lyman Case was 


The centennial 


installed. Twelve pastors have succeeded 
him. 

Bellows Falls, Rev. A. P. Pratt. This 
church observed its sixtieth anniversary 


Nov. 14 with a historical sermon by the pas- 
tor in the morning and special services in 
the afternoon, with addresses by neighboring 
pastors and laymen and the presentation by 
the former Christian Endeavor Society of a 
kneeling rest for baptism. The church year 
closed without deficit. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD 

Congregationalists in Springfield are moving 
forward together. The Congregational Union 
has been incorporated and assumes the sup- 
port of all aided churches within the city 
limits. An auxiliary relation to the Massa- 
ebusetts Home Missionary Society has been 
established, by which the latter organization 
retains full support of the French Church 
under the care of a general missionary for 
all the French work in Western Massachu- 
setts. The Union recently held a rally sery- 
ice with Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, our National 
Moderator, as speaker.. He gave an inspiring 
address on the significance of the new move- 
ments and wider outlook of the denomination. 
The aims of the Union were defined by Dr. 
P. S. Moxom, the president. A generous offer- 
ing was taken’ for the work. 

The Brotherhood movement received a new 
impulse from another union service which 
called together all the men’s organizations of 
our churches. Addresses were made by 
Judge Alfred Coit, national president, by 
James H. Husted of Denver, active in the 
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D. N. HOOD 
A veteran musician in Woburn, Mass. 


Presbyterian Brotherhood, and by Rey. Dr. 
Neil McPherson, the new pastor of First 
Church. There are now ‘flourishing men’s 
organizations in several of our. churches, and 
three at least are affiliated with the National 


Brotherhood. y 


WOBURN’S VETERAN ORGANIST 


The musical element in worship is promi- 
nent in the Scriptures. We have few capable 
organists who are at the same time in com- 
plete and intelligent sympathy with the ends 
and aims of worship, and who know how to 
make musical selection and rendition contrib- 
uté to sincere devotion and the spiritual in- 
spiration sought in the sanctuary. 

One such organist and director has just laid 
aside the responsibilities of service after more 
than sixty years of rarely helpful work. Mr. 
Daniel N. Hood, who was born in Salem in 
1833, began to play the organ of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church of that city when he was 
fifteen years of age. Later he went to New 
York to study and for some time played the 
organ in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, while Dr. Storrs was pastor. As pro- 
fessor of music in Rockford College he played 
the organ in the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago for twenty years while Dr. Robert 
Patterson, and Dr. Munroe Gibson were in 
the pulpit, and later in First of Rockford. 
For the past fifteen years he has led the 
musical service of First of Woburn. 

His musical selections have always been 
such as helped to the worshipful mood, quiet, 
wholesome in sentiment and genuinely artistic 
in development. Nothing has been: brought 
into the service of the sanctuary which one 
could have wished omitted, much which lifted 
the soul and the congregation to the plane 
of real worship. After his long years of serv- 
ice Mr. Hood has well earned a respite from 
responsibility. It is hoped he will long have 
part in the fellowship of the people to whose 
religious life he has contributed so much. 


A NOVEL SUNDAY SCHOOL RALLY 


The Warren Church and Sunday school, 
Rev. T. C. Richards, pastor, held a two day 
Rally Session after this fashion. They sent 
out, by uniformed messenger service, invita- 
tions to past, present and prospective mem- 
bers of the school, all members of the church 
and to those having no affiliations. The pro- 
gram began at two o’clock on Saturday with 
a reception to the Home Department. Later 
in the afternoon the Primary and Junior De- 
partments were in full possession of the floor, 
the parlor and kitchen. In the evening the 
Intermediate and Senior Departments were 
received by the officers of the church and 
Sunday school. In the meantime one room 
had been fitted with a splendid exhibit of 
Sunday school work from all over the coun- 
try, which had been on exhibition at North 
Adams and Boston. 

On Sunday morning the pastor spoke to 
the children on The Power of a Face, and to 
the adults on The Place of the Sunday School 
in the Life of Today. At the Sunday school 
session Elmer M. Marsh of Gilbertville spoke 
on Why I Believe in the Sunday School. At 
the Christian Endeavor meeting the theme 
was, The Young People and Their Bible, and 
included talks by the pastor and _ senior 
deacon. The day closed with a rousing ad- 
dress on The Place of the Bible in the Pil- 
grim Faith. The school has increased not 
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only in quantity but quality. The men espe- 
cially have taken renewed interest and given 
new enthusiasm. 


Framingham, Rey. E. H. Newcomb, pastor. 
Rey. Lucius R. Eastman, D.D., after thirty- 
eight years of service as pastor, became pas- 
tor emeritus Sept. 1, 1909. The emeritus re- 
lation proved somewhat burdensome to the 
ehureh and restricting to the man who held 
it. Consequently on Dee. 1, 1910, it was termi- 
nated by mutual consent. A dismissal coun- 
cil convened on Nov. 30, and after examining 
the facts, adopted resolutions commending 
both Dr. Hastman and the church for the part 
each had borne. Dr. Eastman’s pastorate 
lacked only a few weeks of forty years. 


HYDE PARK’S NEW PASTOR 


The removal of Rev. George W. Owen from 
Lynn to Hyde Park closes a successful pas- 
torate of seven and a half years. On grad- 
uating from Hartford Seminary Mr. Owen 
went directly to Lynn, where he was ordained 
and installed over First Church. The parish 
was large and rapidly filling up with foreign- 
ers and with the floating population which 
manufacturers attract. With a masterly grasp 
of conditions he planned his work, first, to 
build up his own church in all its depart- 
ments; second, to affiliate the foreign Chris- 
tians; third, to discover and attract the non- 
churchgoing people in boarding and tenement 
houses in the parish. 

During his pastorate a debt of $8,000 was 
cancelled, the church building heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and five beautiful 
memorial windows given. A German Church 
and Sunday school and an Armenian Church 


OWEN 
From Lynn, Mass., to Hyde Park 


REV. G.: W. 


now use the building on Sunday afternoons. 
A Senior and Junior Brotherhood and a Boys’ 
Brigade were formed. Two hundred and 
twenty-nine persons united with the church. 

Mr. Owen was in the lead in all movements 
for social betterment. The new Inter-church 
Union had his warmest sympathy and his 
shaping hand. And during all his pastorate 
his preaching grew in spiritual power. 


Georgetown: In the recent resignation of 
Rev. W. F. Low of First Church, the Essex 
North Conference and the Essex North Asso- 
eiation of ministers have lost a good preacher, 
an excellent student, a wise counselor and a 
brother beloved. When he came to First 
Church eight years ago two Congregational 
churches, Memorial and First, but a stone’s 
throw apart, stood out. independently and in- 
dividually as necessary to the religious life 
of that community. Through the wise and 
kindly leadership of Mr. Low, in co-operation 
with pastors who have served Memorial 
Church, a union of these two jealously loved 
individual churches has been brought about. 
To be able to accomplish such a union is in 
itself high tribute to any man, but to be able 
to continue in the pastorate of the united 
churches for three or four years, as Mr. Low 
has done, is still higher tribute to his tact 
and leadership. Believing that the time has 
come in the interest of the united church, 
which he has so faithfully and ably served, for 
a change in leadership, Mr. Low has very un- 
selfishly resigned, though haying no further 
work in view. 


Hudson, Rey. F. M. Cutler. The interior of 
the vestry has been decorated and granolithic 
walks laid approaching the two front doors. 
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Sheffield, Rev. BE. C. Torrey, pastor. In 
spite of the removal from town of some of 
the church’s strongest supporters, definite 
progress has been sustained. The past two 
years have seen the parsonage made into one 
of the prettiest residences in town. The first 
change was the tearing away of a part of the 
house and the putting on of new, with thor- 
oughly modern improvements. This fall the 
old veranda was replaced by a new and com- 
modious one, house shingled in modern style 
and all other parts newly painted, the cost 
being a little over $1,600, but the actual value 
of the property increased by several thousands 
of dollars. The church has increased in mem- 
bership nearly one-third, a men’s club organ- 
ized and two wide-awake Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been formed within the parish 
limits. 


Dorchester, Harvard: Ground was recently 
broken for an addition. The improvement 
comprises an enlarged auditorium, to accom- 
modate 500, a Sunday school room for senior 
scholars, a banquet hall seating 260, a modern 
kitchen, large classrooms, library, lavatories, 
new heating plant and some renovation of the 
old building. The cost will be $20,000, nearly 
all of which is pledged. The church is in 
sound financial condition and has increased 
the salary of its pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden, 
and given him a vote of thanks for the suc- 
cessful raising of building funds. 


Dover, Rev. A. H. Plumb, pastor. After a 
general renovation and extensive repairs of 
the church building, including the construc- 
tion of a steel ceiling, a service of rededication 
was held Nov. 3. Friends from the surround- 
ing towns, pastors from South Natick, Rox- 
bury, Wellesley, Medfield and from the local 
Unitarian Church participated in the program, 
Rey. L. R. Eastman of Framingham preaching 
the sermon. 


NEW LEADER AT LEOMINSTER 


Leominster is entering upon a prosperous 
winter’s work under the leadership of the 
new pastor, Rev. J. B. Kettle, recently of St. 
Joseph, Mo. The Sunday school observed a 
Home Coming Day, with a record attendance. 
As an evidence of the financial condition of 
the parish it may be stated that recently a 
large lot was purchased, and the contract for 
building a fifteen-room parsonage awarded. 
Until the building is completed, the society 
is hiring a residence suitable for a parsonage, 
giving the same rent-free to the pastor. 

During his pastorate in St. Joseph he 
proved helpful in all denominational state 
activities while nis genuine: democracy im- 
pelled him to champion the well-being of the 
wage workers all about him. Factory hands 
and members of labor unions all felt they 
had a true friend in the Congregational pas- 
tor, while every move for civie righteousness 
found him at the front. The church stood 
loyally by him, enabling him to reach large 
numbers of people and there was universal 
regret when he decided to change his field of 
labor. 

Nov. 15, pastors and delegates from the 
twenty-four churches of the Middlesex Union 
Association united in a service of recognition 
of the newly chosen pastor, Rev. J. B. Kettle, 
establishing thereby a precedent for such a 
service, which is similar to an installation, 
but without legal significance. The books of 
the church were opened and the pastor’s cre- 


REV. J. B. 


KETTLE 
Comes to Massachusetts from 
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dentiuls frankly shown and discussed, the 
delegates feeling that thus there was a basis 
for their fraternal recognition of the man 
called from fifteen hundred miles away to 
become their fellow-worker. 


North Hadley: Rev. John W. Lane is the c 


oldest Congregational pastor in service in 
Massachusetts. He was eighty-three Sept. 7, 
and still performs all the duties of a pastor 
with the church he has served since 1877. This 
is only his second parish. Of the council 
which ordained him in 1860 Rev. John M. 
Greene, late of Lowell, is the only clerical 
member now living. : 


Attleboro: Second, Rev. J. L. Mitchell, pas- 
tor, received six members on confession Nov. 6. 


Connecticut 


OLD SAYBROOK’S ANNIVERSARY 


The two hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Olde Saybrooke at 
the mouth of the Connecticut River was fit- 
tingly celebrated Nov. 4. This old town, 
named from Lord Say and Brook, has been 
divided into six Connecticut towns. 

The anniversary exercises were held in the 
ehurch which was organized in 1646 and is 
associated with the Saybrook Platform and the 
founding of Yale College. The meeting house, 
of colonial structure, in which the anniversary 
exercises were held, was built in 1836. 

The anniversary was held under the auspices 
of the Old Saybrook Town Improvement Asso- 
ciation and Mr. D. A. Kellogg, the president, 
presided. The pastor of the church, Rey. L. 
M. Strayer, offered prayer. The historical ad- 
dress wus by Rev. Samuel Hart, D. D., of the 
Berkeley Divinity School of Middletown, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
His ancestor, Rey. William Hart, was pastor 
of the church 1736-84. Rev. Edward M. Chap- 
man of Old Lyme, son of an ancient family of 
the town, told of The Men Behind the Found- 
ers. At the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the church his subject had been The 
Founders. Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., of Nor- 
wich, i native of a part of the town of Essex 
formerly included in Old Saybrook, spoke of 
The Warly Divisions of Old Saybrook. Prof. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, Dean of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, who makes his summer 
home in Old Saybrook, was the prophet of the 
occasion and used for his subject, A Forward 
Look. Governor Weeks officially voiced the 
congratulations of the state. 


HARTFORD 


Hartford, Asylum Hill: Funds are well in 
hand for the installation of a new organ in 
the church to replace the one which has done 
service since the church was built. Signs of 
vigorous life are evident in the Danish Church, 
which is pushing beyond its own borders in 
needed work on the east side of Hartford. A 
child of the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
and still nurtured by its fostering mother the 
church was organized in 1898. Its present 
building, erected four years ago, serves an in- 
creasing Danish population. Now, in the 
midst of unattractive tenements, stores and 
saloons in the oldest section of Hartford, it 
undertakes the Front Street Rescue Mission. 
Regular gospel preaching each night of the 
week, a children’s meeting each Saturday after- 
noon, an extra meeting on Sunday and pro- 
vision of clothing, food, shelter and employ- 
ment are regular features of its service. The 
work is under the direction of an experienced 
superintendent, assisted by Rev. Gabriel Nel- 
son, for five years pastor of the church, by 
members of the church, by the Italian minister 
and by others who volunteer service. An ate 
tractive feature of the opening work of Dr. 
Bartlett at the Farmington Avenue Church is 
a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Service for the 


_ boys and girls of the Sunday school between 


the ages of twelve and sixteen. : 
Some thirty or more Masons are in the 
membership of the Fourth Church. A unique 
affair in the form of a Masonic banquet was 
held lately. An excellent feature recently de- 
veloping in the church has been the growth 
and interest in The Builders, an organized 
elass of young men led by Deacon John Mac- 
Cullum, numbering now thirty members. Park 
Chureh has introduced a simple vesper service 
prepared by Mr. Carter, used each Sunday 
afternoon and supplanting the monthly pro- 
grams of musie and responses. A Parents’ 
Class, where the problems of parents are to 
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REV. C. S. LANE 
New officer in Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


be studied and discussed, is in the way of 
formation for the Sunday school. The Men's 
League of Windsor Avenue Church was the 
means of bringing Rabbi Wise of New York 
City to the church early in November for an 
address to a crowded house on Judaism and 
Christianity. Uplift services, preceded by a 
week of cottage meetings, were held the first 
week of December. 

At the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy the inauguration of Rev. Charles Stod- 
dard Lane, for twenty years pastor of a Pres- 
byterian chureh in Mount Vernon, N. Y., as 
Vice-President and Professor of Church His- 
tory, took place on Noy. 30. Mr. Lane’s ad- 
dress was entitled, At School for Christ. In 
practical and unacademie fashion he empha- 
sized the growing force and necessity for re- 
ligious education in the building of Christian 
character. 

Rev. Howard Arnold Walter, ordained and 
installed pastor of Asylum Hill Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., on Nov. 18, was born in New Britain, 
He graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1905, completed his course at Hartford 
Seminary in 1909, having spent the ‘year 1906- 
07 in Japan as tencher of English in the 
Waseda University of Tokio. Since gradua- 
tion from the Seminary he has studied theol- 
ogy in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Marburg. 

In all his student work Mr. Walter has 
shown scholarly and literary gifts. During 
his college and seminary course he won sev- 
eral prizes, and at graduation was awarded 
the William Thompson graduate fellowship. 


A CENTENNIAL AT LEDYARD 


On Dec. 12, 1810, the Ledyard church was 
organized. This church succeeded one which 
had been organized in 1725 and which con- 
tinued in existence until the Revolution. In 
the parsonage of this older church was born 
Samuel Seabury, the first American bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, whose bones rest in the 
Church of St. James in New London. 

The first pastor of the present church was 
Rey. Timothy Tuttle, one of the worthies of 
the Connecticut of his day, who remafned pas- 
tor for over half a century. The present 
pastor, Rev. W. F. White, is one of the most 
successful rural pastors in New England and 
one who has come nearest to solving the prob- 
lems of the country church. He has brought 
this church to a point of religious and social 
efficiency which many a larger parish might 
envy. 

At the centennial celebration, Dec. 12, the 
pastor delivered a historical discourse, while 
in the afternoon greetings were extended from 
all the neighboring churches. 


New Canaan, Rev. J. H. Hoyt, pastor. Some 
twenty years ago Mr. William KE. Raymond 
devised the residue of his estate, after caring 
for his wife and other relatives, to the Con- 
gregational church of New Canaan, in trust, 
with the proviso that the property should ac- 
ecumulate until a given minimum sum could 
be paid as a salary to a Congregational minis- 
ter who shall not be settled in a definite 
parish, but do missionary work in Connecticut 
and preferably in Fairfield County. 

The trust has been assumed by the New 
Canaan church, and the estate, which is mainly 
well-located property in New Canaan, after 
good management by the trustees, can now 
meet the requirements of the will. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s far-seeing generosity deserves recog- 
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nition and emulation. It places a general mis- 
sionary in Fairfield County who will be in 
close touch with the New Canaan church and 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut. A dis- 
tinct and practical gain in Connecticut home 
missions is effected. Let it also be remem- 
bered that there are seven other counties 
where a missionary can do needed work. 


Mansfield Center, Rev. W. E. Lanphear. 
Early in the fall this church celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of its organization. 
The edifice, newly painted without and within, 
the interior decorations being white, blue and 
buff, is attractive and worshipful. The par- 
sonage, more than one hundred years old, has 
been completely repaired and is a home which 
one might well covet. The improvements, 
which cost nearly $38,000, are all paid for. 

The anniversary celebration lasted three 
days, including sessions devoted to church and 
school, the visitation of points of historic in- 
terest and general exercises, the conclusion 
being the fall meeting of the Windham Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches and Min- 
isters. 

A novel feature was the interchurch athletic 
meet, participated in by students from the 
state college, the Grex Club and the Knights 
of King Arthur of First Church, Willimantic, 
and representatives from the _ entertaining 
church. 


Rockville, Rev. C. E. McKinley, pastor. A 
eomplete renovation of Union Church at an 
approximate expense of $20,000 has been the 
story of the summer and autumn. The entire 
woodwork of the interior, including audito- 
rium, chapel and vestibules, together with 
pews, pulpit furniture and organ, has been 
refinished in silver gray. The walls, ceiling 
and dome have been redecorated, a new carpet 
has been laid in both church and chapel and 
new electric light fixtures installed. The 
Young People’s Society has furnished a new 
reading desk for the chapel and new hangings 
have been provided by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The organ has been rebuilt and equipped with 
electro-pneumatie action throughout. The 
main instrument has been augmented and en- 


riched and an echo organ located in the 
chapel. Mr. McKinley, for fourteen years 


pastor of the church, spent the last summer 
in Europe while progress was being made in 
the church plant. 


Hadlyme, Rev. C. C. Lyon, pastor. On 
Thanksgiving Day the parish presented the 
pastor with a purse of sixty dollars. During 
his two years’ stay the new parsonage has 
been built. Its connecting rooms furnish 
accommodations for social purposes. The 
Christmas exercises will be held in this room. 
Assisted by Miss Martha BH. Millen the pastor 
has been holding a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings. 


Windsor Locks, Rev. R. A. Dunlap, pastor. 
An addition built in an angle between church 
and chapel has made room for lavatories and 
toilets conveniently placed for use on all occa- 
sions. The Young People’s Sunday Club has 
been recently organized, Programs appealing 
to a majority of the members as appropriate 
for Sunday evening meetings are provided. A 
good number of young men have recently 
united with the church. 


Wethersfield: During a decade of service 
and looking forward with his people to the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
church building next May, Rev. George L. 
Clark has seen continued improvements of 
varied kinds in the church building and the 
service of the church membership. In Septem- 
ber an Austin organ costing $4,200 was in- 
stalled, the pastor preaching a fitting sermon. 


Suffield: This church joins the procession of 
those making recent outlays on their musical 
equipment by repairs upon the organ to the 
extent of $1,000. An organization for the 
social and educational benefit of all young men 
of the town is largely maintained by the in- 
terest of the pastor, Rev. D. R. Keunedy, Jr., 
and the men of his church. 


Windsor, Rev. Roscoe Nelson, pastor. The 
past season has seen the century-old church 
redecorated, at an expense of $1,200. While 
the gallery of the church has been readnpted 
to use of Sunday school classes and the seats 
lowered and widened for comfort, the outlines 
of the old interior have been carefully pre- 
served. 
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BEV. ARTHUR GOODENOUGH 
Forty years in Winchester, Ct. 


A PASTOR’S FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Due observance of this notable day in the 
history of Rey. Arthur Goodenough was made 
by the entire neighborhood at Winchester, 
attendants being present from the county 
generally and from Hartford, while the sedate 
little crossroads were congested by automo- 
biles. His is the fourth oldest pastorate in 
the state, exceeded only by that of Dr. BH. P. 
Parker of Hartford, begun in 1860, Mr. 
Twichell of Hartford 1865, and Dr. Hazen of 
Middletown 1869. Mr. Goodenough’s, it was 
suid, began in 1870, the year of the Franco- 
Prussian War, “and ever since this captain 
of the host has been battling for the Lord, 
well armed with a Winchester rifle, perhaps 
a repeating rifle.” 

Mr. Goodenough is respected for his marked 
efficiency in bringing his church to its high 
water mark amid discouraging circumstances. 
But all of these modern instances, pale into 
insignificance in comparison with his name. 
“Arthur Goodenough is his name: good enough 
is his nature.” 

Appropriate tributes to him and the church, 
with historical papers of rare value, were pre- 
sented, and with them a number of gifts, one 
from his own church, one from Second Church, 
Winsted, and one from Litchfield North Asso- 
ciation. In the Association he is honored 
with much respect, his judgment of a book is 
invaluable, his verdict on men and affairs still 
more so. The writer once changed his vote 
at a council out of deference to his opinion. 
The presentation of the purse closed* with 
these words: “Speech is silver, silence is gold. 
The gold begins as soon as the speaker stops. 
It begins with this purse, which symbolizes 
the affection and respect of the Litchfield 
North Association. It is not a large sum, but 
all of it earned by soft-handed sons of toil, 
without benefit of a protective tariff nor any 
of the infamies of a ministerial trust. It is 
all of it untainted money, and is heartily 
presented to our Pontifex maximus, our Ven- 
erable Bede, our King Arthur from _ the 
Knights of his Round Table.” 


Guilford: Third Church, Rev. T. H. Vincent, 
pastor, has purchased a parsonage costing 
nearly $4,000, having never owned one before, 
and has raised the pastor’s salary $300. Mr. 
Vincent resigned at Webster, Mass., Sept. 1, 
going directly to Guilford. 


Ellington, Rev. D. E. Jones, pastor. Ten 
persons united with the church Nov. 6, seven 
on profession and three by letter. 


The Middle States 


New York 


BROOKLYN 

St. Paul’s Chapel, Rey. H. E. Harned, for- 
merly of Rochester, enters upon one of the 
most promising fields in all Brooklyn. In the 
midst of a large population of well-to-do peo- 
ple in a new residential section, this chapel, 
planted by Dr, Cadman’s people at the time 
of the jubilee of Central, has an opportunity 
to grow into a strong and influential church. 
Mr. Harned comes at the moment of develop- 
ment and of expectation on the part of the 
people, who believe that he will lead them 
forward to great achievements. 
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Kings Highway: Brooklyn Congregational- 
ism has made good during the last few 
months one loss which they sustained five 
years ago. At that time a church established 
at Kings Highway was disbanded, owing to 
the inability of the people to secure a place 
of worship. Through the interest of the 
Home Missionary Society and the Church Ex- 
tension Society, acting in co-operation with 
Flatbush, the work has been re-established 
and a temporary chapel located on lots loaned 
by the Wood-Harmon Company. Rev. J. W. 
Roberts is the pastor in charge. A flourishing 
Sunday school has been gathered and preach- 
ing services are held every Sunday. There is 
every probability now that the work, so well 
re-established, will go on to a successful con- 
clusion, and that we shall soon have in the 
Kings Highway section a strong and growing 
church. Dr. Roberts has found almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the erection of the 
chapel and the gathering of the people, but 
his patience and courage have overcome all 
obstacles. 


CONDUCTING A COUNTRY FAIR 


A unique enterprise for which a country 
church is especially adapted has been con- 
ducted for several years by Paris Hill, Rev. 
F. L. Luce. It is in the shape of a real 
eountry fair. The commodious parish house 
was transformed into a “fair” eating house, 
where the farmers and former residents came 
after their long drives across rolling hills to 
a hearty dinner. The large church green and 
horse sheds were filled with agricultural im- 
plements, gas engines, innocent fakirs and 
restful benches, where the old men and 
women visited all through the golden after- 
noons. A handsome poultry show under a 
special building was a feature. Attractive 
booths where souvenirs, fancy goods, refresh- 
ments and contests of skill teased away the 
spare change, while the balloon man piped 
his rather transitory wares among the large 
crowd. In the afternoon, baseball games and 
athletic contests were held, but the only 
horse race was not officially recognized, and 
consisted in a general equestrian contest for 
vantage points around the baseball diamond. 

The fair was held this fall, attracting about 
a thousand people each day. The Paris Hill 
edifice is an old landmark, being organized 
by the son of Jonathan Edwards. The idea 


of the “fair” is offered to other country 
churches. 
Northfield, Rev. W. C. Davies. On Dec. 11 


eleven united with the church, eight by con- 
fession. The monthly missionary concerts 
prove interesting events in this church. The 
topic for the last meeting was The Hducation 
Society. 


SYRACUSE 


Plymouth, as well as the entire city, mourns 
the untimely death of a prominent member, 
Mr. Lyman C. Smith, whose immense business 
interests, which stretched from New York City 
to Seattle, made him an important figure in 
the business world. His democratic and 
generous spirit won him friends on all hands. 
The floral tributes of affection at his funeral 
were simply astounding in beauty and num- 
ber. His pastor, Dr. Burnham, and Chan- 
cellor Day of Syracuse University, of which 
Mr. Smith was a trustee, conducted the funeral 
services. « 

Danforth, at a morning service recently, 
raised in twenty minutes the entire deficit of 
the preceding year, an amount something over 
$600, and has gone forward into the new year 
with much vigor. 

Geddes is remodeling its edifice, building a 
new entrance and enlarging the basement and 
Sunday school rooms. The pastor, Rev. A. P. 
Manwell, is rejoicing in the recent arrival of 
a baby daughter. 

Rev. N. E. Fuller, who has had an extended 
service in Corning, has taken up his work as 
pastor of Good Will. He spent his younger 
days at Black Creek, Allegheny County, but 
later he entered Oberlin preparatory school. 
Having graduated from Oberlin College in the 
Class of 1888, for a time Mr. Fuller attended 
Oberlin Seminary. At various times and 
places, after leaving Oberlin, he attended 
theological schools and colleges, selecting at 
each the courses he felt were best suited to 
prepare him for his life’s work. In 1906 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Berea College, Kentucky. He has held 
pastorates at Middletown and Binghamton, 
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REV. N. E. FULLER 
New pastor in Syracuse, N. Y. 


N. Y., and his work at Corning was eminently 
successful, where the Congregational church 
grew from a handful of disunited people of 
various beliefs and schisms to a church body 
which has a membership among the largest 
in the city, united in the spirit of brotherly 
love and good will. 


Moravia: Rey. W. B. Jorris has entered 
upon his third year as pastor. A small debt 
was paid during his first year. His work 
with the young people has been particularly 
effective, as the great majority of accessions 
have come from the Sunday school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor. A young ladies’ missionary 
band and a junior missionary band, each with 
a membership of about twenty, are active. 
He has organized a class for prospective 
members. Beginning with Jan. 38, the church 
joins two other churches in three weeks’ 
evangelistic services. 


Salisbury Center: A council consisting of 
Westmoreland, Sherburne and Plymouth, 
Utica, also attended by Rev. C. W. Shelton 
of New York City, secretary of the state 
home missionary society, met on Dee. 2 to 
consider the advisability of receiving into the 
Congregational fellowship a newly organized 
church at this place. After a signed covenant 
and creed had been submitted, it was voted 
that the church’ be recommended for member- 
ship in the Oneida, Chenango and Delaware 
Association. 


Gloversville, Rev. E. R. Evans. The folders 
for evening services were personally carried to 
hotels, saloons, etc., by the pastor, as invita- 
tions to a seryice which appeals to men espe- 
cially, and often brings more out than the 
morning. Twenty-nine have been taken into 
the churcly since July 1, mostly on confession, 
and a majority men. The parish is building 
a parsonage costing over $10,000 beside the 
land. 


Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL THAT LIVES FOR OTHERS 


On the front cover of The Sunday School 
Executive for November is a picture of the 
1909 Thanksgiving offering of Park Sunday 
school, Philadelphia, and a whole page within 
is devoted to pictures of other incidents of the 
occasion, under the caption, A School That 
Lives for Others. It has proved itself worthy 
of that name. Last summer it gave a hundred 
dollars to several societies providing outings 
for poor children.. Its 1910 Thanksiving offer- 
ing, the value of which was about ninety dol- 
lars, made thirty-four bountiful baskets for as 
many needy families, and four boxes full of 
good things sent to hospitals and rescue 
homes. And its annual Christmas offering 
will reach other missions of the ¢ity. There 
is scarcely a mission, rescue home or work 
among unfortunate children in Philadelphia 
which this school does not manage to help 
once every year. 
which are invented by Harry W. Shaw, the 
superintendent, and publie artistic exhibits of 
the offerings of good things to eat and wear, 
with accompanying ceremonies by the children 
and electrical effects, always help to deepen 
interest and rouse enthusiasm. The children 
have learned the joyous sport of giving and 
giving cheerfully. Rev. C. B, Adams has been. 
the minister since 1896. 
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BEV. J. N. PIERCE 
Goes from Brooklyn to Oberlin 


Wilkesbarre. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Puritan was delightfully celebrated through 
a week of special exercises. The pastor, Rev. 
BH. J. Morris, preached a historical discourse 
of great interest, Sec. C. H. Richards delighted 
a large audience and the meetings of the 
Wyoming Association, the Sunday School 
Union and the Woman’s Missionary Societies 
all had inspiring programs. At one meeting, 
Pastor Morris was summoned to the altar of 
the church by the officers, and the treasurer, 
with a neat speech, delivered to him a parcel 
containing a substantial sum of money as a 
testimonial of affection. This was the more 
significant in its place in the anniversary 
week, as of the twenty-five years of Puritan’s 
life Pastor Morris has been with them twenty- 
one. Another delightful feature was the pres- 
ence of Rey. W. A. Duncan, whose splendid 
service has been one of upbuilding in the 
Wyoming Valley. Puritan was one of the 
earlier churches to turn from the Welsh to 
the English. At the time it was a burning 
question, but the turn proved to be wise. 


CONGREGATIONAL RALLY WITH 
SLAVIC HOSTS 


A meeting of unusual interest and signifi- 
cance was held in Duquesne, Nov. 29. It was 
a gathering of the Congregational forces of 
the Pittsburg district for conference and in- 
spiration, ten of the city churches being 
represented. The meeting place was the 
Slavic Congregational church and the pro- 
gram afforded both inspiration and _ profit. 
An unexpected treat was the presence of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, whose address so captivated 
the hearts of all that the speaker to follow 
her refused to take his part, insisting on 
giving Miss Stone his time for a more ex- 
tended account of her wonderful experiences 
in missionary service, including a graphic 
story of the inauguration of the new régime 
in the Turkish empire. 

Other features were musical numbers by 
the choirs of the Slavic churches of Duquesne 
and Braddock, one being a prayer of-John 
Huss for his people, set to beautiful music. 
Fine numbers were also rendered by a men’s 
choir of fifteen voices from Arlington, one 
being in the Welsh language. A _ double 
theme was discussed: A Message from the 
Pnglish Churches to the Slavic People, by 
Rey. A. HE. Ricker, and Message from the 
Slavie Churches to the English People, by 
Rey. F. T. Bastel. The attendance filled the 
edifice. Supper was served to all by the 
entertaining church, and some dishes of Slavic 
eooking were not only appetizing, but the 
subject of interested discussion. 


Scranton, Plymouth: Rey. C. L. Kloss has 
been acting pastor for about a month. His 
preaching and the energy of his leadership 
have resulted, even in this short’ time, in 
material gains. The debt has been reduced 
to $960. A Thank-offering Day was set apart 
and $1,407 brought in, of which the Sunday 
school -contributed $126.61. It is proposed to 
set apart the surplus as the beginning of a 
pipe organ fund, a move for which is the next 
forward step. Plymouth maintains a vigorous 
braneh school which is flourishing. Recently 
electric lights have been added to the equip- 
ment of its mission house, which is largely 
supported by the coal company near whose 
“breaker”? the school is located. One hundred 
voices have been in training for a Christmas 
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cantata. Dr. Kloss closed his work with 
Plymouth Dec. 4, going to California. 


Pittsburg: A sad affliction has fallen upon 
the home of Rey. J. H. Lucas, pastor of 
First of Pittsburg. His nine-year-old daugh- 
ter, Martha, was recently run down by an 
automobile and died before she could be 
taken to the hospital, to which she was being 
hurried by the chauffeur whose machine had 
done the deadly work. Dr. Lucas and his 
family enjoy the confidence and affection not 
only of all the Congregational people, but of 
the many Methodist Protestant folks with 
whom he was associated until two years ago. 
They are also widely known generally in this 
their home district. The shock and sorrow 
of the bereavement affect therefore a host of 
friends, who earnestly pray for the comfort 
of this sorrow-shadowed household. 


The Interior 


Ohio 
FROM BROOKLYN TO OBERLIN 


Rey. J. N. Pierce, after a pastorate of three 
years at. Puritan, Brooklyn, has accepted a 
call to Second, Oberlin, O. His work at 
Puritan has been conspicuous for its evangel- 
istic power and for the devotion which he has 
aroused in his congregation. He has met the 
demands of a difficult situation with patience 
and strength, and the best wishes of his de- 
voted people go with him to his new field. 
His departure makes the situation at Puritan 
still more critical than it has been in the past. 
The opening of the Williamsburg Bridge pre- 
pared the way for an inrush of the Jewish 
population, and Puritan finds itself almost en- 
gulfed by the tide. A strong leader of faith 
and ability will be required to take up the 
work. 


DEDICATION AT WEST, AKRON 


West of Akron, has surprised the fellowship 
by dedicating free of debt its new church on 
the West Hill, just one year after laying the 
corner stone. Pres. H. C. King preached the 
sermon, Supt. EH. S. Rothrock raised the 
balance of money needed and Dr. H. 8S. Mc- 
Ayeal of First made the evening address. The 
edifice stands for an investment of $50,000, 
completely equipped; it will seat 500 and is 
especially adapted for Sunday school and 
social work. Its membership of 325 is rapidly 
growing under the leadership of Rev. W. S. 
Jenkins, called to the field two years ago. 
The church faces a rare opportunity in this 
busy center of the rubber industry of the 
United States. 


Toledo: Central has been enriched by a re- 
markable painting. of the Resurrection, a 
memorial to Mrs. Eliza N. Bailey, a charter 
member of the church. The painting is the 
work of Miss | Mary B. Tillinghast of New 
York, who also designed the memorial win- 
dows in the church. It is one of remarkable 
interest, as Miss Tillinghast’s representation 
of Christ was inspired by a description of. the 
Nazarene by ~ Roman senator, Lentilus Jus- 
tinian, who lived in the time of Christ. The 
letter in which the personal. appearance of 
Christ is described was preserved by a Greek 
historian and eventually came into the hands 
of Rene Menard, the French scholar, and was 
incorporated in his. book, “Historie d’Beau 
Art,” -published nearly fifty years ago. The 
Roman in his letter tells of the remarkable 
power of Christ and describes him as tall and 
well proportioned, his expression severe and 
full of virtue. 


NEW PASTOR AT COLUMBUS 


From the time when, after college and Chi- 
cago Seminary, he accepted the call to the 
little church at Morristown, Minn., Rev. 
Willis A. Warren has never sought other posi- 
tions, but has done so thorough a work on 
each field that he has been often sought. He 
has had pastorates at Spring Valley, Brainerd 
and Lake City. At Spring Walley the church 
had divided and a portion of the parish had 
accompanied the retiring pastor to the town 
hall, setting up an opposition service. None 
but a brave man would haye undertaken the 
leadership of the wrecked church. Without 
eriticisms on his rash predecessor Mr. Warren 
so manifested the Christian spirit that before 
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REV. W. A. WARREN 
From Minnesota to Ohio 


he left Spring Valley for Lake City all wounds 
were healed, both factions united and a har- 
monious and strong organization established. 
At Lake City, Minn., Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
have had a pastorate of nearly ten years with 
a thoroughly united people and a work 
broadly organized, but with religion enough 
to keep each department effective. 


Youngstown, Plymouth, Rev. C. M. Burk- 
holder. At a recent service a young Jewess, 
Miss Anna Goldstein, rescued from trouble 
and won to Christ through a woman of the 
church, was received into membership on 
confession. Considerable interest has been 
taken in the case by city officials and by 
Jews acquainted with the same. Through 
the kindness of friends, Miss Goldstein has 
been sent to the Jewish-Christian Mission of 
Maurice Ruben, Pittsburg, for a term of 
schooling and preparation for effective Chris- 
tian service. 

On Dec. 1 the pastor and a number of the 
men presented a little play written by the 
former for the occasion, entitled, A Modern 
Chest of Joash. In the last act the people 
took part, bringing their offerings and put- 
ting them-into the chest for the remodelling 
expenses recently incurred. Over $500 were 
thus raised. 


Sylvania’s edifice was damaged by fire 
Nov. 29, to the extent of $750, covered by 
insurance. The building was erected more 
than thirty years ago and is a historic fea- 
ture of the village. It will be repaired as 
soon as possible. 


Michigan 
FROM OHIO TO MICHIGAN 


The coming of Rev. G. B. Hatfield of Toledo 
to Pilgrim, Lansing, marks a new era in that 
important church. Born in prayer, blessed 
by building, baptized in fire and brave in its 
service, it offers a fine force to be utilized as 
an agency of the Kingdom. Mr. Hatfield 
comes to the church with ample training and 
a finely tempered enthusiasm. A student at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, after three years’ 
experience in high school teaching, a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College and Seminary, and 
experience as pastor in Toledo, he is fitted 
for high-grade leadership in accordance with 
the demand of the times and our Congrega- 
tional ideals. He is a man to whom the inner 
voice of the spirit is a reality, and he has a 
discriminating knowledge of the values of 
psychology and philosophy. The duties of 
denominational fellowship will not be neg- 
lected by the new pastor of the big ‘Little 
Church ’round the Corner.” He believes in 
the Kingdom of God, its splendid democracy 
and its ultimate victory. Doubtless his social 
message will be ample, balanced and thor- 
oughly Christian, With a church so well 
known for its willing workers and broad 
sympathies, such a pastor will set the battle 
in orderly array and be borne on to share in 
extending the Kingdom. 


Tilinois 
CHICAGO 
South: A new departure in Sunday evening 


services, under the auspices of the Men’s 
League, has greatly increased attendance. 
The Needs of Chicago was the theme of a 
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G. B. HATFIELD 


New pastor in Lansing, Mich. 


REV. 


series of nine addresses on such topics as: 
Honesty in Publie Affairs, Raymond Robbins; 
Juvenile Courts, Judge Tuthill; The Y. M. C, 
A., Secret2ry Messer; Social Settlements, Jane 
Addams; Conservation of Human Life, Edwin 
B. Wright, president Illinois Federation of 
Labor; Chicago’s Poor, Sherman Kingsley, 
United Charities; The Church and Social Ad- 
vance, Graham Taylor. These nine services 
have brought Dr. H. E. Peabody and his peo- 
ple in close touch with leaders of a new form 
of revival. 

Millard Avenue: When Rey. H. O. Hofstead 
eame to the church, two years ago, the mem- 
bership was small and greatly discouraged by 
the removal of members whose places it seemed 
impossible to supply from the kind of popula- 
tion moving into the district. But persistent 
pastoral evangelism had added to the church 
over 100 new members before the recent Chap- 
man campaign and many more are pledged to 
unite. The new spirit of hope is indicated by 
this testimony from one of the deacons, “Our 
church has not seen for some years the health- 
ful condition that it is in now.” 

After spending several months in looking 
over the wide field, Pilgrim united in extend- 
ing a call to Rev. Arthur J. Francis. For 
about four years he has worked in a parish 
carrying many of the same street names in its 
records as those in the Pilgrim Church direc- 
tory. The move. therefore, means only going 
West a half hour’s walk and getting a little 
nearer to the heart of things in the center of 
the city. 

Mr. Francis knows his new. people as well 
as any pastor can know another flock and the 
new people know him. That is why they like 
him. Everybody who knows Arthur Francis 
likes him. His is the religion of healthy- 
mindedness, and the people of Madison Avenue 
Church have found it a*good kind to summer 
and winter with. Only the demand for it in 
a larger church makes the friends of four 
years willing to part with him. 

If the larger responsibility brings Mr. 
Francis a little nearer to the heart of things 
in the center of the city, it will not make a 
great change, for in the smaller parish he 
has kept himself in touch with every vital 
movement in the denomination and with the 
larger tasks of common Christianity. 

Mr. Francis was born in Oxford and the 
Bodleian Library was his playroom, for his 
father is one of the librarians. He grew up 
in the Church of England and as a choir boy 
sat and sang in the chancel of several Ox- 
ford churches. But a yearning for freedom 
led him, on coming to America, in 1896 to 
choose the Congregational way, although only 
after some years of experience with Presby- 
terianism as a half-way house. His previous 
Congregational pastorates have been: Doug- 
las Park, Chicago, in connection with work 
in Chicago Seminary; Mayflower, Indianapo- 
lis, resigned to forward the consolidation now 
effected in the present First; and Madison 
Avenue, Chicago, since 1906. 

During Mr. Frane.s’s pastorate with this 
young church the membership has greatly 
grown, and he leaves a strong organization 
pressing forward to greater things. 

Pilgrim greets its new pastor with large 
congregations, and the impulse of his leader- 
ship is already making itself strongly felt. 

Mr. Francis bas combined with his vocation 
as a preacher both journalism and lecturing 
as avoeations. His many-sided touch. with 


REV..A. J. FRANCIS 
Makes pastoral change in Chicago cirele 


human life has helped to make him an ex- 
ceptionally five and human kind of a minister. 


Of all the services in Chicago on Thanks- 
giving Day, the one probably in which there 
was most of the spirit of hearty gratitude to 
God was held in one of the unheated and 
unfinished rooms in the Wellington Avenue 
(about half-way along in the work of con- 
struction), and concluded outside in the 
drizzling rain by the laying of the corner 
stone. 

The new building and the new hope for a 
Congregational church which can command 
the future in the northside district, between 
the New England and North Shore parishes, 
was made possible by the hearty and patient 
co-operation of the two pastors, Doctors B. F. 
Aldrich and E. F. Williams, in uniting the 
Lincola Park and Evanston Avenue into the 
one Wellington Avenue. The pastors of the 
two churches were, by recent election, made 
eco-pastors of the united church. 

The new structure, with lot and parsonage, 
will cost approximately $80,000. Of this sum 
at least $25,000 are likely to be realized by the 
sale of the old properties. Ten thousand dol- 
lars have already been raised for lot and 
parsonage. A canvass is now in progress to 
secure $20,000 for the new building before 
Jan. 1, the condition of a gift of $5,000 in 
addition from Mr. Victor F. Lawson of the 
New England Church. If this can be secured, 
the incumbrance on dedication day will not 
exceed $20,000. The completed building will 
be one of the best in our Chicago fellowship. 
The thank-offering on Thanksgiving Day 
amounted to about $500. 


Moline, Rey. C. A. Lincoln. Six Sunday 
school classes are supporting~ students and 
one class is supporting a native worker in 
the Central Circle of the Madura Mission. 
Individual members are also supporting work- 
ers and students. The Sunday school teach- 
ers and officers meet each week for supper and 
conference preceding the mid-week service. 
The men’s club has been reorganized along 
lines of definite service, including Bible study 
and evangelism, the Sunday evening service, 
benevolences, civics and work for boys. The 
Boys’ Brotherhood is flourishing and 500 Boy 

outs have a meeting each week in the base- 
n it of the church. Fifteen hundred dollars 
ha » been expended recently on various im- 
pre ements of the church edifice and addi- 
tion! pews have been installed in the audi- 
torium. Eight members were received at the 
last communion, making a total of fifty-eight 
received during the year. 


Maywood: Three years ago Rev. Percival H. 
Barker, coming from Canadian Methodism 
through the Northwestern University (where 
he took first honors in oratory) into Congre- 
gational fellowship, took the pastorate of the 
First Chureh in Maywood. Appreciation of 
his work was recently shown by an increase 
of salary from $1,000 to $2,000. He has been 
particularly successful in attracting large 
Sunday evening congregations. In the com- 
munity about 1,500 Jews reside. -Their esteem 
for the Congregational minister is shown by 
the fact that he was recently chosen to lecture 
for them in the Opera house in behalf of the 
Marx Nathan Orphans’ Home in Chicago. 
The lecture netted about $250 to this Jewish 
charity. 


‘Mattoon: Parkville of Brooklyn mourns the 


REV. W. M. JONES 
enior pastor in Missourt 


resignation of Rey. H. L. Pyle, who comes to 
Mattoon, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Pyle went to 
Parkville five years ago and have developed a 
small, struggling and uncertain church into a 
field of activity and large promise. Hardly 
any parish in Brooklyn has developed a 
greater enthusiasm among the people, young 
and old. In both Mr. and Mrs. Pyle the peo- 
ple have found sympathetic leaders and all the 
interests have been wisely fostered. The re- 
sult is one of the strongest Sunday schools in 
the Flatbush section, a flourishing young 
people’s society, largely attended prayer meet- 


ings, a strong missionary interest and an 
enthusiastic and interested body of wor- 
shipers. 


The West 


Missouri 


FROM ST. LOUIS TO ST. “JO” 


William M. Jones, Ph. D., has accepted the 
call of the Tabernacle, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
withdraws from Hyde Park of St. Louis. 
His removal closed a pastorate of nineteen 
years. He is the Dean of the Congregational 
fellowship in Missouri as well as in St. Louis. 
This long pastoral relationship has permitted 
some noteworthy accomplishments. When he 
went to Hyde Park the membership was 
about 100, now it is 430. For years his has 
been the largest Congregational Sunday 
school in the state. During this pastorate 
the present dignified and ample edifice was 
constructed, displacing a little property worth 
not over $5,000. 

Mr. Jones has served in every capacity of 
honor and responsibility that the denomina- 
tion in the state offers, while he has also 
been active in the interdenominational enter- 
prises of St.. Louis. He has stood for care- 
ful scholarship; he is an Oberlin graduate, 
earning his Ph.D. at Syracuse University. 
He has kept abreast of recent knowledge, as 
is testified by a library of over 5,000 titles. 
An unusual feature of pastoral work has 
been a Literary Class, kept up now for 
eighteen years. It has read the Iliad, Odys- 
sey, Auneid, Faust, Dante, Paradise Lost, 
Shakespeare, In Memoriam, several great 
histories, and the historical novels of Scott, 
Bulwer, Kinsley. The studies assumed the 
forms of essays and discussions. 

Mrs. Jones has held a large place in the 
successful work of Hyde Park and in the 
state. She is a charter member and was 
the second president of the St. Louis Tuesday 
Club, probably the largest literary club in 
the state. In leaving St. Louis Dr. Jones 
closes what is the second longest Congrega- 
tional pastorate in the history of the state. 


WHERE THE NEXT COUNCIL MEETS 


Reports of the meeting of the National 
Council have been received with keen interest 
in Kansas City, where the Couneil will hold 
its next session in 1913. At First Dr. Lewis 
made a report and several of the members 
have put it in pamphlet form, and it has been 
widely distributed. The Middle West is grati- 
fied with the temper of the Council, and if 
such a meeting might be beld here three 
years hence it would be an epoch-making 
event for the denomination in the Southwest 
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and West. Some facts regarding the present 
life of First will be of interest, in view of 
the fact that it will entertain the National 
Council soon. 

On Noy. 138 the pastor preached a sermon 
reviewing his twenty years in the ministry; 
on the following Sunday he spoke in review 
of his pastorate of five years with First. 
These two sermons also have been printed in 
a neat booklet. The present church of 700 
members may be divided into three parts: 
one-third from the old First, one-third from 
the Clyde, these .two having united to form 
the new First, and one-third composed of 
those who have been admitted to membership 
since the union. The union of the two 
churches has been fully justified.” The total 
additions to membership for the five years 
have been 352, and the benevolences for the 
five years approximate $86.000. Several large 
educational, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. gifts 
are included in this sum; omitting these the 
benevolence is something more than $80,000 
for the five years, or a little over $6,000 per 
year. Comparing these additions and gifts 
with previous five-year period of the two 
churches they show the union to have been 
most advantageous. 


A KANSAS CITY DEDICATION 


Rey. Horace F. Holton of Ivanhoe Park and 
his people had their day of triumph in the 
dedication of their beautiful house of worship, 
Oct. 30. At the morning service Rev. A. K. 
Wray, D.D., preached and assisted the pastor 
in receiving eighteen into church membership, 
eleven on confession. In the afternoon a dedi- 
eatory sermon was preached by Pres. O. S. 
Davis. 

The new structure is Gothic. The Michigan 
Avenue frontage is.at the sidewalk grade. 
The lot slopes rapidly toward the rear the 
height of a story, affording good light for 
the basement rooms. The principal entrance 
is the tower one, reached by a stone stairway 
which makes a half turn. The walls are but- 
tressed; the roof is of red tiling. 

The basement contains a ladies’ parlor, 
kitchen and an assembly room. The audito- 
rium has a sloping floor; the roof is sup- 
ported by heavy carved oak trusses. The 
windows, whose chief adornment is colored 
glass in two simple tones, contain appropriate 
Scripture texts in place of figures. The pas- 
tor’s study is beside the pulpit, with an ex- 
terior entrance. The Sunday school room, 
equipped with a double row of single class- 
rooms, separated by rolling partitions, can 
be opened into the auditorium so as to make 
a single effective room. The total seating 
capacity can thus be increased to a little more 
than 600. Mr. Charles H. Cutler, treasurer 
of the building fund, reported the cost at 
$21.652, all provided. Toward the cost the 
Chureh Building Society contributed $5,000, 
half loan and half grant, the Kansas City 
Chureh Union $2,500, the First Church $1,152, 
Westminster $1,250, and outside friends $3,000 
more. 

The presence of Deacon and Mrs. Charles 
Holton of the First, Springfield, Mass., father 
and mother of the pastor, gave a benediction 
to the occasion. Rey. Horace F. Holton, the 
pastor, is.a graduate of Amherst College and 
Yale Theological Seminary. Ivanhoe Park is 
his’ first pastorate. He has gained not only 
the confidence of his own’ people, but has 
made a unique place for himself in the Con- 
gregational life of Kansas. 


A TYPE OF MISSOURI CO-OPERATION 


Following the instructions given at a late 
meeting of the Springfield Association, the 
Home Missionary Committee arranged for a 
retreat at Springfield as a preliminary step 
in a campaign of co-operative evangelism 
within the borders of the Association. About 
twelve ministers and laymen met .at First 
Nov. 14-15, and were led by Dr. W. O. Allen 
of Drury College on the topic, The Basis of 
Evangelism; by President George on The Min- 
ister as an Interpreter of Religion; by Rey. 
C. L. Parker of Joplin on Preparation for 
Service; by Rey. C. W. Dunn in a Quiet Hour. 
The retreat was exceedingly uplifting as well 
as practical. Plans were formed for visita- 
tion of pastorless churches with such evan- 
gelistie or fellowship meetings as might be 
desired, and a definite distribution of respon- 
sibility for the work was made to pastors 
and churehes and to Drury College. The dis- 
trict home missionary committee, consisting 
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of Rev. Messrs. R. B. Blyth, L. L. Allen and 
Cc. W. Dunn, was authorized to co-operate 
with State Superintendent Armstrong in exe- 
cuting the plans. The retreat took vigorous 
hold on the State Home Missionary Society 
policy and methods, voting to make an effort 
to secure a full discussion at the next State 
Conference. 


Cameron: The Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches have united under Rev. Alfred 
Ayers, the Congregational pastor. The ar- 
rangement is to continue for two years, each 
echureh preserving its identity. but the two 
are united for work and service, under one 
leader. The joint organization is managed 
by advisory boards for church, Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor. The Sunday school 
and morzing preaching service are held in 
the Presbyterian Church; Hndeavor meetings, 
evening service and prayer meetings are held 
in the Congregational. Each keeps up its 
own benevolences. Sunday, Nov. 27, finished 
the first month of the joint arrangement, 
which seems to be working satisfactorily. 
Mr. Ayers feels that the arrangement is the 
best that could possibly have taken place, 
and hopes to report after further trial still 
better things. 


Kansas City: A union service was held in 
Ivanhoe Park Congregational Church, Rev. 
Horace Holton, pastor, on Thanksgiving even- 
ing. Each year for the last five the Thanks- 
giving service has been held in a new build- 
ing, as follows: Westminster, Beacon Hill, 
First, Prospect Avenue and Ivanhoe Park. 
These services have in a very real sense been 
milestones marking the progress of the Con- 
gregational life of the city. Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, a brick structure, has been raised 
some four feet. The walls have been filled in 
and the work of rebuilding and repair is moy- 


ing forward. Here is promise of another 
building for Thanksgiving, 1911. 
Carthage: Because of the prolonged ill 


health of his wife, Rev. A. J. Van Wagner is 
not holding a pastorate, but is actively en- 
gaged in ministerial work. He is supplying 
pulpits in his home city, Carthage, and sur- 
rounding cities and towns, besides rendering 
other pastoral service. 


Bonne Terre, Rev. H. L. Hartwell. The 
Brotherhood is providing a splendid course of 
lectures and entertainments for the winter 
season. The Boy Scouts are organizing with 
much enthusiasm. 


Iowa 


Stuart, Rev. W. A. Briggs, is happy and 
prosperous in the installation of a new pipe 
organ—the pioneer pipe organ in the town 
and its vicinity. On. the evening of Nov. 21 
it was formally opened with a grand concert 
by Professor Hix, and the music was received 
with appreciation and enthusiasm by a con- 
gregation which had sacrificed much to secure 
the instrument. Prof. H. W. Matlack, director 


of the Grinnell School of Music, gave later a 
instrument cost 


second recital. The new 
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$2,000. It fitly marks a successful pastorate 
of four years. 


Kansas 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR KANSAS 


Kansas has joined the group of states with 
a centralized Congregational polity, and has 
ealled Rev. J. S. Gould of Hancock, Mich., to 
the superintendency. This means a return to 
his native state. For his father came from 
Maine, close upon the Beecher Bibles and 
Sharp Rifles, to make Kansas a free state. 
At his mother’s knee he heard how she used 
to slip out with his older sister to the nightly 
protection of the corn-shocks against the dan- 
ger of border-ruffian raids upon the home. 
Mr. Gould was born on a farm in Wabaunsee, 
attended the State Agricultural College in 
Manhattan, and first served the church as 
teacher under the Education Society in New 
Mexico. During school vacations he was 
home missionary in Arizona, the Dakotas and 
Western Kansas. He graduated from Chicago 
Seminary in 1894. Rev. A. H. Armstrong, 
now superintendent in Missouri, was a class- 
mate; while Superintendents Hopkins of Col- 
ofado and Larkin of Southern California were 
fellow-students. So these four seminary 
friends who have recently ‘accepted their posi- 
tions make an almost unbroken line of serv- 
ice for more than half-way across the conti- 
nent, 

Mr. Gould was ordained at Wichita, Kan., 
where he served his first pastorate, afterward 
spending several years in Bureka, Kan., and 
Owatonna, Minn. A year as general mission- 
ary for Iowa preceded his five years’ pastor- 
ate in Hancock, Mich. While there he has 
exercised a large influence in an executive 
and advisory way throughout the copper 
country. Mr. Gould possesses unusually ver- 
satile qualifications for his new position. As 
a practical farmer he can meet, the substan- 
tial men of Kansas upon their own ground; 
as an experienced carpenter he can estimate 
the material values of the churches. His 
work in evangelism enables him to be helpful 
in special meetings. His ability as a pastor 
has shown itself in wise organization and ad- 
ministration of work among children and 
among men; while his wider experience in 
Michigan fits him in a peculiar way for his 
new executive duties. 


WORK ON A TRIPLE FIELD 


Ash Rock, Alton and Bloomington are hold- 
ing a series of conferences under their pastor, 
Rey. I. J. Woodcock. The object is to give an 
enlarged vision of the work of the local 
churches, especially as parts of the denomina- 
tional life. Definite action has been taken 
looking to a division of the field, to the im- 
provement of properties, to the institution of 
monthly teachers’ meetings and teacher train- 
ing classes and to the introduction of the 
graded lessons in the Sunday schools. Alton 
contemplates an enlargement of its building 
in the near future, Ash Rock hopes to call its 
own pastor for-the first time in its history 
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in the spring, and little Bloomington is buy- 
ing a new organ. 

Ash Rock is a strictly rural, American church, 
six miles from a railroad. It has a romantic, 
Western history and a strong personnel, with 
a promise of a glorious future. Under the 
oversight of the pastor and his wife the peo- 
ple are carrying on regular evenifg services 
of a varied nature. These attract people for 
miles around. 

The central parish at Alton is exerting a 
growing influence upon the community as a 
whole, and its: varied activities are character- 
ized by healthy growth. It has just enter- 
tained a county convention and on Novy. 15 a 
eonference of the three churches, which was 
well attended and successful. 


Oklahoma 


Medford is adding four rooms to its par- 
sonage and modern conveniences. Rev. 
Alonzo BHarly is pastor. 


Pond Creek, Rev. Frank Peyton, is enlarg- 
ing its building at a cost of $800. It will 
haye a reading and gymnasium rooms. 


Altona, Rey. BD. P. Owen, has improyed its 
edifice to the extent of $150. 


Wellston is completing a tower and is plan- 
ning for pews. Rev. L. J. Grantham is pastor. 


Goltry is enlarging the parsonage at an 
expense of $400. The corn failure cut short 
a new church building enterprise. 


North Dakota 


Fargo, First, Rev. R. A. Beard, has been 
enlarged and greatly improved. An addition 
to the audience room has been made which a 
little more than doubles the seating capacity 
and makes it the largest audience room of 
any church in the city and the largest of our 
denomination in the state. A parish house has 
been built, part of which is for the boys, with 
a room also for the pastor’s study. The im- 
provements cost $12,500. A new $5,000 pipe 
organ is soon to be installed. The most en- 
couraging fact of all is the widespread reli- 
gious. interest throughout the parish. Busi- 
ness men are asking for the privilege of teach- 
ing classes in the Sunday school. Candidates 
for membership in the church are seeking out 
the pastor instead of waiting to be urged. A 
group of thirty young men haye indicated a 
desire to attach themselves to the Sunday 
school. To properly house the recent and 
immediately prospective members the latter's 
quarters will require still another addition. 


South Dakota 


Bon Homme has just kept the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of its building 
with an interesting program. A country 
church, eight miles from the nearest town, 
nine from the nearest English church, it has 
been the center of spiritual and moral forces 
in a rich farming country. Fourteen:of its 
young people are this winter in college or 
normal school. One mile away was recently 
dedicated a marble shaft that marks the site 
of the first schoolhouse erected in the terri- 
tory out of which has since been carved the 
Dakotas, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. It is 
not without interest to Congregationalists that 
the first teacher in this little log schoolhouse 
was Miss Emma Bradford, a direct descend- 
ant of Governor Bradford. The school was 
built in 1860. 


Mobridge: Rey. N. F. Cole, recently of 
Oberlin, has entered upon his work in this 
little three-year-old city, with its two banks, 
two hotels, two churches and a fine high 
school building. The Congregationalists 
hope to enter their new edifice by New 
Years. Mr. Cole found a careless observance 
of the Sabbath. The mayor co-operated and 
an ordinance was passed to close skating 
rinks, bowling alleys, pool hall, ete., on Sun- 
day. Mr. Cole is a son of Rev. R. M. Cole, 
a highly esteemed American Board missionary 
in China. 


McLaughlin, a year-old town, has the first 
church for white people on the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation. Through the vigilance of 
Rev. G. W. Reed, who has spent twenty-three 
years as missionary to the Indians*under the 
American Missionary Association, the citizens 
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insisted that the church occupying the field 
should put in a resident pastor. A petition 
was circulated and signed by nearly every citi- 
zen of the town, inviting the Congregational- 
ists to come in on the required conditions. 
The services of the present pastor, Rev. J. 
Quincy Dickensheets, were secured for six 
weeks to complete the preliminary work. 


Montana 


Dixon is a new town on the Fathead Reser- 
vation. Rey. E. H. Johnson recently gathered 
a church. This with Paradise is under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Cole. 


Froid, on the Bainville Branch of the Great 
Northern, is being served by L. H. Bent of 
Oberlin. A parsonage has been built and 
steps taken for the building a house of wor- 
ship. Mr. Bent is also pastor of the church 
at Medicine Lake. 


Great Falls, Rev. BH. HE. Flint, pastor, has its 
fine new temple of worship and work under 
roof, and it will be finished before Christmas. 
It will be one of the fine churches of the 
Northwest. 


A monument commemorating the first school house 
in all the territory now the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana. The first teacher was a des- 
cendant of Governor Bradford 


The Pacific Coast 


Oregon 


Oregon City, Rev. W. M. Proctor. The 
Brotherhood is interesting itself in behalf of 
the men in the pulp and paper mills, whose 
wages are low and whose hours of labor are 
exceedingly long. Under its auspices the pas- 
tor is preaching a series of evening sermons 
on such subjects as, The Paper Mills and 
Sabbath Observance, A Working Man’s Right 
to a Living Chance, Protection for the Worker 
as Well as the Manufacturer. At a recent 
meeting of this Brotherhood, where municipal 
affairs were discussed, the mayors of six 
neighboring cities and towns were guests of 
honor. 


Washington 


PRAYER MEETING PLANS IN SEATTLE 


Rey. Wilfred Withington of Keystone calls 
it Fellowship Night, with a program some- 


what as follows: Friendship supper, devo- 
tional service, open discussion, © divisional 
meetings. Under ‘‘divisional meetings’ will be 


found several groups taking up work, like 
music, or Bible study or scouting of interest 
to themselves. At Plymouth, under Dr. Van 
Horn and Mr. Elvin, they have a_ supper, 
teachers’ meeting, Christian Endeavor Bible 
study class, adult Bible class and men’s mis- 
sion study class, and then a prayer meeting. 
Dr. Van Horn announced an interesting series 
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of sermons for Sunday mornings during De- 
cember: How Christ Came to Japan, to the 
Anglo-Saxon Race, to America, to Humanity. 


Sunnyside, Rey. H. F. Burgess. The Fed- 
erated Church, formerly comprising six de- 
nominations, each with its own pastor and 
later of three denominations, has dissolved. 
The action was taken last August and the 
property was sold at public auetion recently 
to the Brethren denomination for $4,825. The 
Congregationalists, numbering eighty mem- 
bers, have acquired three valuable lots and a 
modern sevyen-room parsonage. They are now 
confronted with the task of building a new 
edifice. Mr. Burgess is a popular pastor in 
the city. 


Independent Scandinavians, Rey. H. Sund- 
quist, pastor. This is a new organization to 
meet the needs of the large incoming of Scan- 
dinavians into the Yakima Valley. Mr. Sund- 
quist, since his coming to the city, has been 
a regular attendant upon the English services 
at First. He is a preacher and writer of 
ability and has been successful in his work in 
Illinois and Minnesota. 


North Yakima, First, Rev, H. A. King. The 
Christian Endeavorers, at their last state con- 
vention, elected its pastor president of the 
State Union. In this capacity he frequently 
speaks at rallies about the state, in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane and other eenters. The 
local Brotherhood has recently purchased a 
stereopticen for the pastor’s use. 


Toppenish: During the past year a number 
of Congregational people have moved into this 
rapidly growing reservation city. They have 
inaugurated preaching services every other 
week. Rey. H. F. Burgess, pastor at Sunny- 
side, is preaching here. 


California 


La Jolla: The Tracy Memorial Chapel, to 
cost over $1,000, is being erected. When 
thrown into the main auditorium, ample room 
for more than 200 worshipers will be afforded. 


The South 


District of Columbia 


Mount Pleasant is happy in 
Rey. F. J. Goodwin's 


Washington: 
having a settled pastor. 
installation took place Nov. 5. The council 
listened to his paper with great delight. It 
was full, free and frank: The church is thor- 
oughly united, with a membership of more 
than 900. Next to the labors of the late la- 
mented Dr. Fishburn, whose monument Mt. 
Pleasant must ever be, the ministrations of 
Dr. S. M. Newman should be mentioned. For 
more than a year he has come each week from 
his young ladies’ school at Hagerstown, Md., 
to fill the pulpit. The church not only held 
together, but increased in membership and 
became greatly attached to him. Imgram is 
prospering in its fine new edifice. It enter- 
tained the fall meeting of the Congregational 
Club. The more Dr. Woodrow of First has to 
do the more he seems to enjoy it. Large 
audiences fill the church at both services. The 
membership is 1,066. Heads of families were 
asked to invite homeless young men and 
women of the congregation to their tables on 
Thanksgivixg, and all such were invited by 
Dr. and Mrs. Woodrow to their home in the 
evening. 


Kentucky 


Newport, York Street: Rev. James Hyslop’s 
first year is given largely to reorganizing the 
departments of church activity. The Sunday 
school has been successfully graded in five 
departments and in-addition an adult social 
study class organized on the basis of Dr. 
Josiah Strong’s studies. The last Sunday 
morning of each month Dr. Hyslop preaches 
a sermon especially to the young people. A 
junior church has also been formed. Trustees 
and a central or advisory committee and other 
officers are chosen, the entire program being 
to train the boys and girls for the duties and 
work of members in the adult body: In two 
former pastorates this has proved an efficient 


preparation for mature Christian life and serv- . 


ice. _A happily simplified creed is the basis of 
belief. 3 i 
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Among the New Books 2 


Aspects of the African Continent 


Africa holds the close attention of the 
world just now in many ways, and fresh in- 
formation through careful study or personal 
impressions is welcome. 


The managing ed- 
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itor of The World’s Work, Mr. Edgar Allen 
Forbes, has recently made an unusual jour- 
ney across the Mediterranean countries and 
down the West Coast as far as Liberia. In 
The Land of the White Helmet (Revell. 
$1.50 net), he begins with a study of Brit- 
ish power in Hgypt, turns to the French 
empire in Tunis and Algeria, and the French 
problem in Morocco, draws a picture of 
rather unprogressive British control in 
Sierra Leone, the old dumping-place of res- 
cued slaves, and finally introduces us to the 
real conditions as he sees them in Liberia. 
This is the most careful and encouraging 
story of Liberian political and social condi- 
tions which we have seen, and goes far to 
justify the active steps which our State De- 
partment has taken for the rehabilitation of 
Liberian finance and the security of its polit- 
ical organization. Mr. Forbes is a keen 
observer and knows how to present his con- 
clusions in lively and convincing style. 

The other side of Africa as it appears to 
an Anglo-Saxon traveler of keen observation 
is found in Uganda for a Holiday, by Sir 
Frederick Treves, Bart., the famous English 
surgeon (Dutton. $2.50 net). He went to 
Mombasa, and by the Uganda railway to the 
lake, stepping off in British Hast Africa for 
a week’s caravan travel. He has nothing to 
tell us of sportsmanship, seems to have shot 
nothing except with a cameta, and yet at 
every point finds matters of extraordinary 
interest in the features of the country and 
the life of the native peoples. The fact 
that he was really traversing a region 
which corresponded to the old geologic ages 
is always present with him. The book is 
charming in its brightness of observation. 
A good map enables the reader to follow the 
route. 

We are coming to know more and more of 


the Congo country, the great riverine terri- 


tory which Stanley opened to the world by 
his great expeditions. One of his officers in 
his expedition for the relief of Enim Pasha 
was the Englishman, Herbert Ward, who 
remained in the Congo country as a political 
agent of the new-formed, independent Congo 
State. He has given us in A Voice from 
the Congo (Scribner’s. $2.50 net), a mass 
of first-hand material of the highest interest 
to the anthropologist, the student especially 
of savage life and manners, and to every 


‘one who would understand the conditions of 


From The Land of the White Helmet 
OF THE BEDAWEEN TENTS 


Belgian misgovernment which have shocked 
the civilized world. Here are stories, anec- 
dotes and descriptive notes, illustrated by 
photographs and the author’s own art works 
in sculpture, reproducing many types of 
African men and women. Some of the busts 
~ and statues here 
photographed are 
in the museums 
of Europe, and 
others are in Mr, 
Ward’s own col- 
lection. 

One gets the 
idea of peoples in 
the first stages 
of social organi- 
zation, very hu- 
man and eyen 
lovable, but with 
highly unstable 
moral and eyen 
intellectual quali- 
ties. They are 
not in the stone 
age, for nearly 
all their weapons 
and ornaments 
are of iron, but 
they are extremely 
primitive. Mr. 
Ward came _ to 
know them intimately as traveler, hunter 
and station commander, and pictures their 
life with intense and vivid brevity. We see 
the damp and impenetrable forest, the broad 
rivers swarming with crocodiles at the land- 
ing places, the continual tribal wars, the 
overhanging threat in the older time of Arab 
slave raids, and the later burden of the 
white man’s oppression. 


Professor Matthews’ Brilliant 
Biography of Moliere 


A good test of ultimate values in litera- 
ture is found in that universal quality of in- 
terest which makes the reader say of a book 
some centuries old, ‘‘How modern all this 
is!” This test, corrected by a demand for 
the expression through a great author of the 
spirit which characterizes his own age, as- 
sures us that he is permanently great. 
Among the little company of immortals who 
endure this test Moliére occupies an undis- 
puted place. The French think him greater 
than Shakespeare because he is so French. 
We Americans concede his greatness, with- 
out disparaging comparisons, because he is 
at once the interpreter of French national 
life in the times of the great King Louis, 
and the interpreter of the thoughts and 
laughter of our own souls. : 

Moliére the dramatist is better known to 
the world than Moliére the individual, just 
as is the case with Shakespeare. To bring 
out the personal character of the man in the 
setting of his life has been a long labor of 
love en the part of Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia University, realized at last in 
Moliére (Scribners. $3.00 net). We know 
a little clearly about this life, and Professor 
Matthews sets it forth with sympathetic in- 
sight. He passes to the history of the plays, 
using them always for the light they cast 
upon their maker, his experiences and mo- 
tives. The work combines the interests of 
biography and criticism in a striking way, 
and leaves us more in love than eyer with 
the great Frenchman who has moved our 
laughter and stirred our sympathies. The 


Mr. Ward takes little 
space to speak. of this 
misgovernment, while 
making it clear that his 
sympathies are with Mr. 
Morell and the reformers. 
His praise of the mission- 
aries’ in the Congo region 
is brief but emphatic. 
The book, aside from its 
interest as a picture of 
savage life, and the power 
and beauty of Mr. Ward’s 
art interpretations of 
character, is wholesome 
reading for the civilized 
man. When he is proud, 
it will give him a meas- 
ure of the naked man to 
whose race he belongs in 
his primitive qualities. 
When he is out of conceit 
with what civilization 
has accomplished, it will 
show him the depths out 
of which the forefathers 
climbed and the heights 
to which humanity has 
already attained. There 
is no encouragement here 
for the doctrine of a re- 
turn to simple nature 
which Rousseau taught 
and which still appeals to 
the sentimentalist. 


A eapital story of ad- 
venture for boys, which 
we praised last year, 
when it was brought out 
by a small Boston pub- 
lishing house, is By Reef 
and Trail, by Fisher 
Ames, Jr., now published 
by the. Scribners. 
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inevitable comparison between Moliére and 
Shakespeare Professor Matthews discusses 
in a final chapter. 

There is something so wholesome and vir- 
ile in Moliére’s greater plays that this re- 
newed acquaintance with his life and works 
is a most welcome contribution to the re- 
sources of the American reader. A number 
of portraits, beautifully reproduced, add to 
the interest of an exceptional book. 


The Building of the Church 


The Yale lectures on Preaching, by Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, have the seemingly inap- 
propriate title in published form of The Build- 
ing of the Church (Macmillan. $1.25 net). 
But this title expresses both the lecturer’s 
ruling thought and his fresh approach to 
a much considered and often argued theme. 
The brotherhood does not: exist for the min- 
ister, who is but its servant, but the minis- 
ter for those to whom he ministers. The 
consideration of the church-building idea in 
the New Testament is followed by a consid- 
eration of the varieties and unity of the min- 
ister’s building work, coming at last to its 
special problem in a final chapter on The 
Building of the Builder. Dr. Jefferson mag- 
nifies the preacher’s office, but he thinks of 
it at every turn as the office of a pastor. In 
this respect his lectures, in their preoccupa- 
tion with a pastor’s opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, fit in well with the depart- 
ment, Through a Pastor’s Eyes, which he is 
now conducting in our columns. . 

Preaching, then, involves “not one man 
alone, but a society of men. The preacher’s 
endowments and attainments are) only one 
factor in the work of preaching, another fac- 
tor of no less importance being the attain- 
ments and endowments of the Christian so- 
ciety. . . . The sermon comes not out of the 
preacher alone, but out of the church.” Dr. 
Jefferson’s remedy for the neglect into which 
the church is fallen is not better preaching, 
except as this is the expression of a deeper, 
more devoted and more closely knit life of 
believers. He is sure that “the young men 
of our day have as high ideals as young men 
have ever had, their impulses are as generous 
and noble, their faith in Christ is as deep and 
secure, their ambition to serve humanity 
has never been surpassed; but never have 
men been so practical as now.” And he 
adds, “It is chiefly ‘because the church of 
God as a divine and mighty and indispensa- 
ble institution has fallen into disrepute, that 
we find ourselves facing the question, How 
can we increase the number of candidates 
for the ministry?” 

The first duty of a preacher, then, is to 
his own church—to respect its individual 
life, to build it into an instrument for reach- 
ing the world. The unwise and impatient 
preacher, ‘Does not know that a living 
church is better for advertising purposes 
than all the printing presses in the town. 
He scatters cards to reach the masses. He 
has yet to learn that the preacher best 
reaches the masses who knows best how to 
reach his church. He is furious to get at 
the crowd, and in order to get at it he is 
willing to trample on his church.’”’ To make 
the message of the Kingdom effective it must 
be embodied in a living body of united wit- 
nesses. 

The keyword of efficiency is brotherhood. 
To this the second lecture is addressed. 
“The distinctive note of the Christian life 
is ... love for one’s fellow-Christians. A 
man proves himself a Christian, not by lov- 
ing men in general, but by loving his breth- 
ren in Christ... . This is a truth which 
our Lord labored unceasingly to make clear 
to his disciples.’”’ This love of the brother- 
hood is at once the test and the opportunity 
of the churches. “Many city churches are 


made up of people who do not know each 


other and who do not want to know each 
other. Too many village churches are com- 
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posed of people who know one another and 
are very sorry that they do. The very thing 
which the New Testament asserts to be the 
one thing needful, and without which the 
world cannot be won for Christ, is the thing 
which is today least abundant. To create 
an ampler and a warmer fellowship inside 
the church of Jesus is the first work for 
which preachers are ordained, and yet many 
of them, instead of staying at home and at- 
tending to their business, have gone scamper- 
ing off in wild crusades against the distant 
Saracens, wasting their strength in fren- 
zied efforts to reconstruct by a furious blow- 
ing of trumpets the economic and social 
order.”” The congregations in which Christ’s 
commandment of brotherly love is under- 
stood and honored constitute the hope of 
Christendom. ‘They possess the secret for 
which the world is waiting.” 

But the preacher and pastor must attain 
his end of brotherhood by work with the in- 
dividual. And here is a danger and sin of 
the modern pulpit. “It is not uncommon to 
lose sight of the individual altogether and 
fix the eyes on the economic system, the in- 
dustrial and social order. Rescuing individ- 
uals here and there seems a puttering and 
paltry occupation, and to alter the struc- 
ture of society, the framework of the world, 
is counted the only business worthy the ef- 
forts of a full-statured, far-visioned man. 
Preaching in many pulpits has grown in- 
creasingly impersonal. Sermons have be- 
come more and more discussions of social 
questions. To urge upon the individuals in 
the congregation an immediate surrender to 
Christ as Lord seems to certain preachers 
somewhat irrevalent, and to others quite ill- 
mannered.” 

We cannot follow these inspiring and 
thought-provoking lectures through to their 
end in an appeal to the preacher to study 
and attain the manly and the serviceable 
life as a preparation for his pulpit work. 
There must be a man before there can be 
a sermon, and the success of the sermon will 
depend upon the triumph of the preacher on 
the field of his, own thought and life. He 
must be an overcomer if he would overcome 
the forces of inattention, of inertia, of the 
prepossessing temptations and occupations 
of the souls of men. The intervening chap- 
ters are no less practical and inspiring. 
They have to do with building moods and 
tempers—that is, with the creation of an 
atmosphere in the individual soul and the 
congregation in which spiritual truth and 
light can show itself, with full and active 
belief in the universal church, and with the 
planning which makes work effective and 
engages the assistance of other workers in 
the congregation. 

Delivered first to students of divinity and 
preachers in active service, these lectures 
are readable and inspiring for all members 
of the Brotherhood in Christ. They would 
serve admirably to correct and to uplift the 
ideals of the congregation in regard to its 
just claims upon and its due co-operation 
with the pastor. 


Year-Books 


For every Sunday in a year a meditation 
and prayer are provided in Footsteps in the 
Paths of Life, by the late Dr. Marcus Dods. 
The meditation usually grows naturally out 
of the words of petition and communion. 
The great themes of the gospel and the 
Christian life which interested the author 
are here, and the book ends with an interest- 
ing collection of pulpit prayers (Doran. 
$1.25). 

A Year of Beautiful Thoughts (Crowell. 
$1.00) is the latest compilation by Jeanie 
A. B. Greenough. Those who are familiar 
with her previous year-book, “At Dawn of 
Day,’ will be interested in its successor, 
though from a literary standpoint it does 
not rank up to the earlier volume. 

Our readers will recall a helpful year-book 
by Florence Hobart Perin called “The Op- 
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timist’s Good Morning.” She has now fol- 
lowed this with a second gathering called 
The Optimists Good Night (Little, Brown. 
$1.00 net), in which she gives to each day 
its food- of spiritual uplifting in prose or 
verse followed by a prayer. Most of the 
material is taken from quite recent authors. 
The spirit of optimism through faith work- 
ing itself out in service is the ruling spirit 
of the book. 


Stories 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s The Doctor’s 
Christmas Hve (Macmillan. $1.50) is un- 
finished work, merely the middle link in a 
series which began with that very disagree- 
able story, “The Bride of the Mistletoe.” 
He must be a loyal admirer of the Kentucky 
novelist who can find pleasure in this novel 
for its own sake. We shall await the publi- 
cation of the third story evidently needed to 
complete the series before pronouncing any 
further opinion on the work as a whole. 

There could hardly be a better exposition 
of a frequent difference between the English 
and the American novel than in Anne Kemp- 


burn, Truthseeker, by Marguerite Bryant 
(Duffield. $1.30), and First Love, by 
Marie Van Vorst (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). 


Anne, the daughter of an Bnglish clergy- 
man, breaks away from surroundings which 
bore her, to go out and do “work for men” 
in the world. After experience in the Labor 
Union and with Socialism she comes at last 
to feel broken-heartedly that the unions are 
not ideal, that each: side in the mighty" con- 
flict is selfish, and—a thoroughly English 
conclusion—that the upper classes cannot 
help the lower, because the separation is too 
vast. The tale is written in desperate ear- 
nest, and while plot and conversation are 
given thought, the social message is the whole 
purport of the book. ‘Technique is impa- 
tiently endured, but not largely in evidence, 
the grammar being often faulty and at times 
bad. ‘There are two interwoven love-stories ; 
but they don’t interest the author. 

Marie Van Vorst is all technique. 
Sprightly, clever, well-constructed, faultily 
faultless, her story pictures the romance of 
a boy befriended by a young married woman 
in the hours of his orphanhood, who grows 
up to love her. He tells the lady so while 
her husband is still living, though the scene 
is most proper and could “be read in the 
family circle” to quote the editor of a pop- 
ular magazine; he tells her so when she be- 
comes a widow and the lady, to protect him, 
marries again. The boy goes raging off and 
—marries somebody else. The best chapter 
is the last. He has become over thirty, she 
still is thirteen years his senior. The affair 
is her life; he is fully as much interested in 
the reconstruction of his old homestead. 
The illustrator has made a discovery. 
Twelve years ago women all wore hobble 
skirts ! 

The same admirable mechanics shine out 
of Alice Brown’s John Winterbourne’s 
Family (Houghton Mifflm. $1.85 net). 
Miss Brown has little to tell and tells it, 
with one exception, so well! A household of 
three men of varying ages is broken up by 
the return of the wife and two daughters of 
the eldest, John Winterbovrne. The wife 
had agreed to separate; but had speculated 
‘and lost all her money. The two young men 
promptly fall in love with the daughters, one 
of whom has an admirable character if a bit 
vague and sentimental, and the other hasn’t 
—until matrimony converts her. There is a 
squabble and the older couple patch it up. 
That is all! Miss Brown should be prohib- 
ited by law from writing any book without 
two or three old women in it. She is ador- 
able when she displays the charm and the 
folly of age. This plot has but a glimpse, 
here and there, of an old servant. Yet Liddy 
is the joy of the book. The great weakness 
is in the drawing of the men. -They are 
said to be strong, vital, out-of-doors, highly- 
educated men, and yet they talk—slush! ° 
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An Embarassing Situation for Jimmy 


James Hartington Curtis, junior, was in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes. 

It is always accounted bad luck to break 
a mirror. When the mirror broken was 
brought by your great-great-grandfather 
from Venice, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
as a wedding present to your great-great 
grandmother, it is very bad luck indeed. 
And when the mirror meets its untimely fate 
by means of a ball thrown by your hand, in 
the innocent design of showing Biddy Tay- 
lor how to pitch a curve—albeit in the pro- 
hibited front hall—the Fates have done 
their worst. 7 : 

To be led bye the ear, though doubtless a 
sufficiently agreeable method for the leader, 
is not, to the person led, the ideal way of 
transit from the first floor to the second, 
from the scene of havoe and broken glass to 
the seclusion of one’s own apartment. 

All these things had happened to Jimmy, 
and Aunt Sybil had furthermore locked the 
door, possessed herself of the key, told him 
he would have bread and milk brought him 


‘for his dinner, and left him. 


Jimmy glanced at the little marble clock 
on his dressing-case. It was just half-past 
three. Bread and milk would not appear 
before six. Bread and milk—and Aunt 
Sybil and Grandmother were going to have 
roast duck and currant jelly for dinner, and 
coffee jelly and whipped cream and little 
round cakes with pink frosting for dessert. 

Mr. Hunter was coming for dinner, too. 
Jimmy liked Mr. Hunter. Perhaps if he 
knew Aunt Sybil dragged little boys upstairs 
by the ear he wouldn’t want to marry her 
next June. He glanced at the calendar his 
mother gave him before she went away. 
December eleventh—two weeks to Christmas 
Day. But what is Christmas with your 
father and mother in Egypt? 

Probably Aunt Sybil and Grandma 
wouldn’t give him any presents—they felt 
so bad about the mirror. No presents! 
That was not to be thought of; there must 
be some way. 

His gaze fell upon Uncle Charlie’s copy 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” which he had brought 
up from the library to read that morning, 
and straightway he forgot his own unhappi- 
ness and became a monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, even as the immortal Crusoe, to the 
utter oblivion of all things mundane until 
Mary brought his bread and milk. This he 
ate with relish and soon after found himself 
sleepy enough for bed. 

Jimmy stole softly into the breakfast-room 
next morning. Aunt Sybil: greeted him 
rather coolly, but Grandmother smiled a wel- 
come, and said, “Buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup for you this morning, dear.” This 
pleasant announcement and extension of the 
olive-branch cheered’ him so much that he 
was able to attack the designated viands 
with his usual excellent appetite. 

“Charles has sent me the New York 
Daily Spectacle,” said Grandma, as Mary 
brought the mail, ‘“‘and here’s a letter from 
him to you, Sybil. See what he says about 
coming home.” 

“He says he finds he won’t be through his 
business till the day before Christmas, a 
week longer than he expected to be away.” 

Jimmy sighed audibly. He didn’t enjoy 
being the only man of the house, and Uncle 
Charlie was always so jolly. 

Grandmother was looking over the Spec- 
tacle. “How much good this ‘Fitted to Each 
Need’ society does, Sybil!’ she commented. 
“People who are needy report through this 
column, and the readers who are able give 
help and cheer. Here’s a woman who asked 


By Hattie Vose Hall 


for some mittens—or some money to buy 
some—for a family of eleven children, and 
she has received fifty-one pairs, and fifteen 
dollars. However, she says.,she can find lit- 
tle hands for all the extra pairs at the town 
orphanage.” 

A dazzling thought struck Jimmy. “Can 
I see the paper after you are through, 
Grandma?” he asked. 

Two hours later a letter to the “Witted 
to Hach Need Society,” care of the New 
York Daily Spectacle, was speeding to its 
destination. Its contents were as follows: 


“Dear Friend: 

“T see you give people things they 
want. I am a little boy ten years old 
and I donnot expect a singul thing 
Christmass. I don’t think they is a 
santy clauss any more please send me 
some playthings—I don’t care about 
cloathes. 

“yours truly, 
JAMES HARTINGTON CURTIS, JR. 

“Toppington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.” 


Jimmy didn’t usually put ‘“on-the-Hudson” 
on, but Aunt Sybil always did, so it must 
be stylish. 

The paper that contained this touching ap- 
peal fortunately was not sent to Grandma, 
much to Jimmy’s relief. Indeed, he had no 
way to know it was inserted at all, but 
with the hopefulness of boyhood he confi- 
dently expected the editor of the ‘‘Fitted to 
Hach Need’ column would find a place for 
it. Nor was his confidence misplaced. The 
Spectacle carried his pathetic request into 
thousands of homes, in many of which sym- 
pathy was aroused for the little Toppington 
boy who could no longer believe in the pa- 
tron saint of childhood, and was hopeless of 
any Christmas remembrances unless a pity- 
ing world should be generous. So this little 
bait, cast timidly into the great sea of the 
public generosity, bid fair to bring to the 
young fisherman rich spoils by Christmas 
Day. 

On the twenty-first day of December, 
Jimmy and Biddy Taylor, having snowballed 
each other until they were tired, were sitting 
at Jimmy’s play-table in the dining-room 
window, playing four-ended muggins. Biddy, 
being opposite the window, saw an express- 
man, toiling under the weight of a heavy 
package, pass by. 

““Spressman’s got an awful big bundle for 
you,” he observed. 

“For me?’ cried Jimmy, bounding out of 
his chair, oblivious of the fact that he had 
knocked over three of his dominoes, right 
side up, thus exposing them to the gaze of 
his adversary. 

“J don’t know as it’s yours,” explained 
Biddy, “I meant some of you had one. Let’s 
finish the game—it’s your turn.” 

But that particular game was never fin- 
ished, as Mary appeared in the door with 
the expressman’s book for Jimmy to sign, 
and the information tkat the package was 
his. 

“Goody !” cried Jimmy. ‘Come on, Bid!” 

The package was a large one, heavily 
wrapped, and inclosed in slats. “Let’s take 
it out into the barn-chamber,” said Jimmy ; 
“as two can carry it.” But it was an un- 
wieldy burden even for two, though it was 
at last safely deposited on the barn-chamber 
floor. Hurriedly the boys undid the wrap- 
pers. There, through the slats, a splendid 
rocking-horse stood revealed. 

Biddy gave a long whistle. 
Jim !’’ he said. 
we'd have a tournament! 


“That’s great, 


That kind will go 


“T wish I had one like it—. 


over the floor fine if you rock hard enough. 
What’s that on his mane?” 

It was an envelope, securely pinned. Its 
contents were short and to the point: “For 
the little boy who isn’t going to have any 
Christmas presents, from a friend.” 

Biddy opened his blue eyes wide. “What 
in the world does that mean, Jim?” he asked. 

“Tf you’ll never tell—solomon promise— 
cross your throat—I’ll tell you,” said Jimmy. 

“Solomon promise, cross my throat, hope 
to die,” said Biddy gravely, as befitted such 
an asseveration. 

Then Jimmy told. 

That night five parcels for Jimmy came by 


mail. Mary brought them into the library, 
after dinner. Grandmother looked up in 
surprise. 


“What are all these, Jimmy?’ she asked. 

“Christmas presents, I guess,’’ mumbled 
Jimmy, his face scarlet. He was glad Aunt 
Sybil was dining out. 

“Then you'd better let me keep them to 
put in your stocking,” said Grandma. 

“Well, I—I—guess I better take’em now,” 
Jimmy stammered. 

Grandma smiled and went on with her 
reading. Jimmy wanted to tell her all about 
it—Grandma was very kind—but his heart 
failed him, and he stole away to his room 
with the packages. The first one he opened 
had half a dozen handkerchiefs in it; the 
second had a second-hand copy of “Frank on 
the Lower Mississippi’; one little square 
box contained an ounce of Maine spruce 
gum; another package held ten picture post- 
cards ; and the last box was filled with home- 
made cream peppermints. All the packages 
had the sender’s name and address on the 
outside, and they came from Bangor, Maine, 
New York City and Columbus, Ohio. 

What a newspaper the Spectacle must be, 
to go so far away! If more things kept 
coming, what should he do with them? If 
Grandma and Aunt Sybil should ask him 
about it, what should he say? He would 
have to get Biddy to help him out; together 
they could think of some way to keep their 
secret. Jimmy was tired of thinking, so he 
sampled the cream peppermints generously 
and went to bed. ¥ 

Biddy, on being consulted, next morning, 
said that Jimmy could keep part of the 
things in his toy closet. They could meet 
the postman as he came across the street to 
Jimmy’s, and offer to carry in the mail. 
Then Jimmy could take in the house mail, 
all but his own which Biddy would trans- 
port where they could examine it at their 
leisure, and then deposit it in the toy closet. 
Jimmy assented to this plan, and then Biddy 
said, “Of course you’re going to let me have 
some of the things if I let you keep ’em at 
my house?’’ 

Jimmy nodded. “I’m not stingy,” he said. 

“Give me half?” said Biddy. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, “half of everything 
that comes after this—not half the rocking- 
horse, nor half the peppermints.” 

“All right, that’s fair,” said Biddy. 

They watched for the postman half an 
hour before he could possibly arrive, and 
when at last he appeared opposite the house 
the two boys ran down the steps. 

“T’ll take the mail, Mr. Mulverhill,” said 
Jimmy, thrusting out his hand. 

Together they sorted it out—three letters 
for Aunt Sybil, two for Grandma and all 
the rest of the things were Jimmy’s. 

“Nothing but postals,” announced Biddy, 
gloomily. He was disappointed. There were 
eighteen Christmas postals. Most of the 
writers sent a word of greeting to Jimmy, 
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and expressed the hope that he would have 
many Christmas gifts. 

“J don’t care about half of these,” said 
Biddy. 

“Well, put ’em all in the toy closet. 
there’s the expressman again!” 

That personage brought two packages this 
time, a large toy village and a cage of white 
mice. ‘The boys spent an hour setting up the 
village in Biddy’s room. But Biddy took 
the mice straight to his mother. 

“Some one has sent Jimmy these mice for 
Christmas. Please can’t we keep them 
awhile? He wants us to.” 

Mrs. Taylor was fond of pets. ‘Why, 
yes,” she said; “I had some white mice when 
I was a little girl—they’re real cunning.” 

Jimmy breathed a sign of relief. “I’m 
glad! I thought ladies were afraid of mice 
—Aunt Sybil is,’ he said, as he departed for 
home. 

That night there was much mail, and the 
next morning, and the next. And the day 
before Christmas, if Mrs. Taylor had been 
an observing woman, she would have won- 
dered why two small boys, bending beneath 
heavy burdens, Jike miniature St. Nicholases, 
toiled up and down the stairs in frequent. 
procession to Biddy’s room, throughout the 
forenoon. But she was not observing, and 
she was very busy. 

When Uncle Charlie came, on the after- 
noon express, it was a very happy small boy 
who climbed to a seat in the carriage beside 
him. 

“Oh, Uncle Charlie,” he began, as Michael 
touched up the horses and they sped over the 
gleaming snow, “I’m so glad you’ve come! 
I don’t like to be all the man there is!” 

Uncle Charlie had brought Christmas gifts 
in his trunk, and Jimmy was greatly inter- 
ested as he watched the unpacking of the 
many knobby bundles in his uncle’s room. 

“T think Santa has a few things for you, 
old chap,’ said Uncle Charlie, “but you are 
not to see them till tomorrow. Is that ex- 
press-cart stopping here?” 

“T think so,” said Jimmy, faint-heartedly, 
hastening towards the stairs. What should 
he do with any more things? Biddy’s toy 
closet was full now. 

Mary met. Jimmy in the dining-room. 
“Here’s some express things for Miss Sybil, 
and there are some for you in the back hall. 
He couldn’t stop for the receipt.’ 

Five packages were in the _ hall—four 
small ones and one big box on the floor. He 
went for a hammer to open it, and when he 
returned and began his task he was startled 
to hear a shrill voice from within the box 
call out, “Hurry up there, I’m hungry !” 

Jimmy dropped the hammer and ran for 

Uncle Charlie. 

“A, man in a box?” 
“T'll see about it.” 

A. few determined strokes of the hammer 
sufficed to reveal a large, gray parrot, his 
plumage lightened by a beautiful tuft of 
rose-colored feathers on his head. He cocked 
his eye at-Jimmy, fluttered his wings and 
said again, “Hurry up, I’m hungry!” 

Jimmy ran-for. crackers, and-Polly eagerly 
snatched them from his hand. Uncle Charlie 
was examining the sender’s address on the 
box. 

“Who in the: world is Mrs. Willis L. 
Baton, Saugerties, New York?” he asked. 

“TJ don’t know,” said Jimmy. 

“Ts it one of your mother’s friends?” 

“T guess not,” said Jimmy faintly. 

Uncle Charlie’s eye fell on the other pack- 
ages, which had lain forgotten. ‘Here’s a 
package from Walter C. Matthews, 987 
Blank Avenue, New York City. Who's: he, 
Jimmy ?” 


Hi! 


laughed his uncle, 


Jimmy turned his head away. He wished: 


he had -neyer heard of the “Fitted to Hach 
Need Society,” and that the New York Daily 
Spectacle had been burned to ashes before 
it had ever printed that unlucky letter. 
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aN Christmas Catechism 


BY MAUD LINDSAY 


Who was born on Christmas Day? 
Little Baby Jesus. 

Blessed little Christmas Child; 
Pure, and sweet, and fair and mild 
In his mother’s arms he smiled; 
Little Baby Jesus. 


Where was Baby Jesus born? 


In a lowly stable. 

There where. cows and oxen fed 
Mary made his little bed. 
‘Nowhere else to lay his head 
Had the Baby Jesus. 


ee 
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Who told the news that he was born? 


God’s own holy angels, 
Singing in the starry sky 
Praises sweet to God on high; 
’Twas a heavenly lullaby 

For the Baby Jesus. 


Who came to see him where he lay? 


Kings and humble shepherds; 
And they marveled much to see 
In the hay the Baby wee, 

King of earth and heaven was he, 
Little Baby Jesus. 


“And here’s one from A. P. C. Bodge, 
West Riverside, Vermont, and one from 
Mamie Stacy, Calhoun, Alabama, and this 
is from Johnny Tupper, Hoboken. Why, 
where did you meet all these people, old 
chap?” 

“If you’d been here, Uncle Charlie, it 
never would have happened,” said a strange 
little choked voice that didn’t sound like 
Jimmy’s. ‘“Let’s go up in your room, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

In the Christmas morning edition of the 
Toppington Daily Times appeared the fol- 
lowing notice: “There will be a free gift 
distribution to the needy children of this 
town from four to five this afternoon, at 
65 Mountain Avenue.” When Grandmother 
read it she looked up at her son with a fond 
smile. ‘“That’s just like you, Charles,” she 
said, “you are always so generous.” 

Uncle Charlie smiled. “This is Jimmy’s 
Christmas,” he said. ‘We’re going to have 
the distribution in his room and a big 
Christmas tree.” ‘ 

There were eighty-five guests, and Jimmy 
and Biddy Taylor awarded the gifts. Jimmy 
kept nothing but the’ rocking-horse, and 
Biddy felt satisfied with the white mice, the 
parrot and a fine collection of stamps in an 
album. ‘The presents, being intended for a 
little boy, included no dolls, so Uncle Charlie 
made up that deficiency by a generous pur- 
chase, and the small guests all departed with 
happy hearts. The gifts had made a fine 
showing, having come from many different 
parts of the country, and varying in value 
from a little silver watch, to the before- 
mentioned spruce gum from Maine, which 
Jimmy reserved for his own special use. 

After Biddy had gone home and Jimmy 
was sitting in Uncle Charlie’s lap by the 
open fire in the library, he said: 

“Do you suppose my father could buy a 
mirror in Venice, like the one I broke, to 
give Aunt Sybil and Mr. Hunter for a wed- 
ding present?” 

“Perhaps so, old chap—something like it, 
maybe.” ; 

“T don’t know what I should have done if 
you hadn’t come home, Uncle Charlie. 
They’d have found out all about it. And 
you won't ever, ever tell, certain true, black 
and blue, lay me down and cut me in two?” 

“No, I never will, on my word of honor, 
old chap.” 

Jimmy gave a contented sigh. “I like 
uncles better than aunts, and ’most as well 
as fathers and mothers,” he said. 


Riches or Wealth 


Yas, they’s life an’ happiness a-plenty in 
cheerful labor in the open fields, an’ a 
mighty slim chance for the doctor. Why, 
they’s even wealth in it ef it’s lived right; 
not riches, maybe, but wealth. 

You needn’t laugh, doctor; I meant what 
I said—an’ I stick to it. 


Why, the way I read Scripture, it seems 
to me we’re given to understand thet heaven 
is a home of wealth. ‘Many mansions’ 
sounds that a-way, I’m shore; an’ golden 
streets shows thet they won’t anything be 
considered too good for use. 

An’ sometimes I’ve thought thet maybe it 
meant to give us to understand thet simple 
riches—like gold—was to be trod underfoot. 

An’ all the Revelational jewels, why, they 
seem to be set either in the walls or doors or 
somewhere, not let loose in piles, to -be 
swapped or squabbled over. No riches to 
hoard, but thess wealth to enjoy.—Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, in Sonny’s Father. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Playing David’s Harp 
BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Many children take music lessons, and 
many others would be glad to be able to 
play some musical instrument were it not 
for the long hours of practice required. The 
piano and the violin are the most popular, 
but really the best instrument to play is 
David’s harp. 

You will remember that King Saul used 
to get very much depressed in spirit. We 
now should call it “having the blues,” or 
“being cross.” They could find no way of 
cheering him up until David came with his 
harp. After he had played on it, Saul would 
become quite happy. Browning has written 
a beautiful poem, telling how David cheered 
Saul. In it David says: 


“T looked up to know 

If the best I could do had brought solace. ~ 
He spoke not, but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he 
laid it with care ; 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on 
my brow; through my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent 
back my head, with kind power— 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, as 
men do a flower. y 

And oh, all my heart how it loved him!” 


Playing David’s harp is cheering up one 
whom we love who is troubled in spirit. 
You may do it with music, or by speaking 
gently, by stroking softly your father’s hand 
or silently cuddling close to your mother’s 
side; to an acquaintance a merry smile is 
often the best music. Try whatever you 
think would please most. Whenever you 
say or do anything that drives away tears 
or banishes a frown, makes a sad face smile, 
or causes a heavy heart to forget its sorrow, 
you are playing on David’s harp. Some 
things men and women can do better than. 
boys and girls, but on Dayid’s harp the boys 
and girls are the best players. 4 
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Lesson for Jan. 1 
1 Kings 12: 25-13: 6 
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The Divided Kingdoms, Israel and Judah 


Teachers’ Work for 1911 


year extend from the separation of the Israelite nation 
into two kingdoms to the end of Old Testament history 
and literature. 5 

Make a chronological chart to cover this period. The studies 
of the first six months end with the extinction of the kingdom 
of Israel. Make two parallel columns, one for each kingdom. 
Write in them the name of*each king, the years of his reign 
and the: chief events included in it. : 

Study a map of the territories of these and the surrounding 

nations. Make a rough drawing of the two kingdoms, noting 
their length and breadth, the positions of their capital cities, 
their relation to their boundaries, seas, rivers, mountains and 
deserts. These outlines clearly in your mind will be a constant 
aid. 
Arrange as far as you can in connection with your chart 
the books or parts of books of the Old Testament belonging to 
each period. Remember that they are the history of the Cove- 
nant between Jehovah and his people. 

Refresh your memory of the history and character of the 
nations which had the greatest influence over the Hebrews: 
especially Babylonia, Assyria, Syria and Egypt. A good mod- 
ern Bible Dictionary is almost indispensable to the usefulness 
of the teacher. Hastings or the Standard in one volume may 
be recommended. Kent’s “Kings and Prophets of Israel and 
Judah” is worth more for your purpose than a commentary. 

- Let me remind you that the primary object of the articles 
in this department is not to impart historical or exegetical 
knowledge, which is at your hand in helps of another kind, but 
to interest you in thinking of these subjects and to aid you to 
the best ways of thinking in- order to interest your pupils in 
attaining and cultivating close relations with God. 

You will find much advantage in carrying in your mind a 
plan including several lessons in advance, although you may 
change it as you go on. I suggest for the month of January 
topics like these: A Fool’s Choice; A Religion of Expediency ; 
A National Religious Revival; A Carnival of Evil; Righteous- 
ness Rewarded by Prosperity. Compare them with the first five 
lessons of the year. ¢ 


TT: International Sunday School Lessons for the coming 
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The Sunday School . 


By 
REV. A. E. DUNNING 


I. A Fool’s Choice 


(T'o be studied with open Bible) 


King Solomon’s son was the fool. When you take into 
account the number of wives Solomon is said to have had 
(1 Kings 11: 3), the issue of his great family, this one fool, 
looks pitifully small. 

Rehoboam’s choice was between two proposals. One was 
that he should serve all the people as their royal benefactor 
(v. 7). The other was that he should make them all serve 
him as a royal despot and he chose this (vs. 13, 14). 

He inherited a noble kingdom. David had brought all the 
tribes of Israel together as one nation. It was a great achieve- 
ment. But observe, it was the choice of the people that made 
David first king of Judah (2 Sam. 2: 4) and more than seven 
years later king of all Israel (2 Sam. 5: 1-5). All the people 
accepted Solomon as king (1 Kings 1: 39, 40). Show how he 
began his reign in wisdom, and how wisdom departed from him 
because his pride and self-indulgence drove her away. In 
prosperous times he spent a great deal of the people’s money 
(1 Kings 4: 22-28), and when hard times came he kept up the 
same scale of éxpenditures and taxed them heavily, compelling 
them to work for him without pay in carrying forward his 
ambitious plans (1 Kings 5: 138, 14). Now point out the 
policy that Rehoboam followed. 

1. The proposal of the people. ‘Lower the tax rate,” they 
said. “Reduce the expenses of government by stopping extrav- 
agance. Cease drafting men for forced labor. Your father 
kept up a big army and cavalry (1 Kings 4: 26) and built up 
a navy in time of peace (1 Kings 9: 26; 10: 22) mostly to 
gratify his pride. We had to pay the bills. Change this policy. 
Carry on the government for the good of all and we will serve 
thee.” Was not this reasonable? Show what the people of our 
own country are asking along these lines and how far they are 
reasonable. 

2. The counsel of men of experience. The men who had 
been associated with Rehoboam’s father in the affairs of the 
kingdom knew its conditions. No one would question that. 
They knew the dangers that threatened it from without. They 
understood the schemes of the HEdomites against it (1 Kings 
11: 14-22) and the hatred of the kingdom of Syria for Israel 
(1 Kings 11: 28-25). Probably also they were aware of Solo- 
mon’s forebodings that the kingdom in its integrity would not 
survive him (1 Kings 11: 11-13). They knew the significance 
of the return from Egypt of the banished Jeroboam whom Solo- 
mon had sought to kill (1 Kings 11: 40), but whom the people 
now called and welcomed back and made their spokesman 
(vy. 8) in presenting their demand for a new kind of adminis- 
tration. These older men were the statesmen of their time. 
They read its signs and knew the perils of the kingdom. Their 
advice was simple—‘‘Serve the people well, show them that you 
are interested in them for their own sakes, and they will be 
your servants” (v.7). That counsel is wisdom for home, school, 
business, church, society and country. 

3. The counsel of youth and inexperience. The son of 
Solomon is not mentioned in the records till after his father’s 
death. He seems therefore to have been of no consequence in 
public affairs. But his associates, “young men that were grown 
up with him,” were evidently fast livers, who wanted the lux- 


Schechem, where all Israel went to make Rehoboam King 
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uries of a splendid court and thought of the 
common people only as the proper instru- 
ments for providing those luxuries. Their 
advice accorded with their desires—‘“‘the peo- 
ple belong to you. Let them know that they 
are slaves and that you are their Master. 
Frighten them into submission. Your father 
was a mighty king, and compelled obedience 
to his demands. ‘Tell the people that you are 
so much mightier than he was that your little 
finger is bigger than his body, and that where 
he drove them with whips you will scourge 
them to their tasks with leaded thongs” (vs. 
LOT 

These are words that sting. Does any 
one of sense need to be told that they are 
foolish words? ‘This was so plain that the 
advice of the elders and that of the young 
men were characterized by an ancient say- 
ing in Israel (Prov. 15: 1) and illustrated 
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by a romantic story of Rehoboam’s grand- 
father (1 Sam. 25: 2-42). 


4. The foolish choice. After three days 
to think the matter over the young fool made 
it (vs. 12-14). Something like that sum- 
mons to Rehoboam to choose comes to every 
one at some time or other; and the decision 
he makes depends on the way he has been 
trained to look at life and his habits of 
thought (Deut. 30: 15-20). 


5. The consequences of- the foolish choice. 
The tribes of the north country, when they 
heard Rehoboam’s reply to their demand 
raised their ancient war cry, “Io your tents, 
O Israel” (v. 16) (2 Sam. 20: 1, 2). Since 
he would not lighten his father’s yoke, they 
threw it off. They served emphatic notice 
on him to quit their country (vs. 18,.19) and 
elected Jeroboam to be their king (v. 20). 


_ 
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TEACHING POINTS 


Employees have rights to claim from their 
employers as well as duties to render them. 


Whoever would guide and govern others 
well must serve them willingly. 


Wise training is necessary to prepare one 
to rule over others. 


Wise counsel is ready for those who will 
take it (Prov. 8: 1-4). But foolish counsel 
ever is on the watch for those who can be 
beguiled by it (Prov. 9: 14-18). 


Whoever abandons wisdom parts company 
with men and God, though he may not be 
conscious of it (Jud. 16: 20, 21). 


Read the wise counsel which the mother 
of Rutherford B. Hayes gave to him when he 
became President of the United States (Ps. 
101). = 


The “Enriched” Service Yet Again 
All Sorts of Views on the Subject 


What a flood of letters Professor Irving F. Wood’s article on ‘‘The Enriched Service’’ in our issue of Sept. 24 has brought to 


us. 
of view: 


A number have already been published and to them we add this broadside, representing different and often quite opposite points 
It was a live nerve which the Smith College professor touched when he intimated his own dissatisfaction with certain kinds 


of effort to elaborate the formal worship in the sanctuary on Sunday, and not even Dr. Raymond Calkins’s friendly rejoinder has con- 


vinced our readers that all the so-called ‘‘enrichments’’ are real improvements. 


themselves. 


Ritual. and History 


Dr. Calkins’s article in The Congregation- 
alist of Noy. 12 raises the question as to the 
value of ritual in Christian history. Men- 
tion is made of the need of ‘‘a better under- 
standing of those neglected elements of 
Christian worship which for centuries have 
fed the hearts and enriched the lives of 
Christian congregations.” 

When the matter of elaborating or sim- 
plifying church services is under consider- 
ation, the part that ritual has played in the 
life of the church should be kept plainly in 
view. That an extensive acquaintance with 
liturgical forms, or a mind _ sufficiently 
steeped in ancient liturgies as to possess a 
“liturgical perspective’ is necessary, is less- 
apparent. 

It is characteristic of the liturgical mind 
that it views an ancient form of swords as 
containing some subtle magic or mysterious 
sanctity by virtue of its antiquity. This 
always gives it preference over anything re- 
cent, even though a later form should con- 
tain higher thought and equal beauty of lan- 
guage. If all were religious antiquarians we 
should doubtless feed better on ancient ritual 
than on anything else. But we are not, and 
the task of educating us up to it is hardly 
worth while. 

On the matter of the historic function of 
ritual as a soul-feeder there are two views. 
Dr. Calkins presents one. In Dr. Vernon’s 
book on the “Religious Value of the Old 
Testament” the opinion is advanced that a 
developed ritual is invariably a sign of spir- 
itual stagnation. Singularly enough, all the 
important spiritual revivals in England have 
assumed the character of a protest against 
the formalism of the Anglican church. The 
ritual of that church failed to feed the hearts 
of the Puritan Independents. The Quakers 
under Fox and the followers of Wesley 
made the same protest and moved in the 
direction of simplicity. Whatever the ritual 
may have done, it certainly seems to have 
failed in those two particulars, feeding the 
heart and enriching the life. Puritan preach- 
ing, Quaker simplicity and Methodist ear- 
nestness have all been more efficient for 
those ends. 

While there are thousands of earnest souls, 
in the Anglican commufion today, it is not 
yet free from the ancient reproach with 


which all dissenting movements have re- 
proached it, that of formalism. Rituals 
have not been compiled in response to the 
demand of the spiritually minded among 
Christian congregations. The Roman 
Church did not consult its barbaric converts 
as to whether they wished a Latin ritual, 
neither did the Anglican Church adopt any 
referendum methods in compiling the prayer- 
book. ‘These things were thrust on the peo- 
ple by a church which enjoyed temporal 
supremacy. 

This much is true of the non-liturgical 
church: when it lacks fervor it is rather 
worse off than the liturgical ‘church, be- 
cause it has less to fall back upon. Wither 
ean prosper when spiritually inspired. Men 
like Newman and Brooks could make the 
dry bones live; and from many of the sim- 
plest services people go saying, “Did not 
our hearts burn within us.” 

It is not elaborating the service that will 
save us; it is inspiring it. Reverence and 
fervor can put soul into the simplest “order 
of service,” while the formally intoned peti- 
tions of the prayer-book are not more objec- 
tionable to the sincere soul than the dry, 
matter-of-fact instructions offered the Al- 
mighty in some Congregational churches. It 
is ever the Spirit and not the form that is 
important. 

Minister, choir and congregation must all 
enter the higher atmosphere, 


“Where the son of thunder learns 
The thought that breathes, the word that 
burns.” 


Pembroke, N. H. T. W. Harwoop. 


Tin Lanterns or Electric Lights 


What is enrichment? Perhaps it would 
be well to know just what it really is. Just 
now it seems to be with some a going back 
to most anything old and discarded. Years 
ago I heard a sermon by President Hill of 
Harvard from Hecl. 7: 10. Study that text. 
It is worth it. 

In a long experience in our churches I 


have found every attempt at enrichment by 


old and discarded ideas the same useless and 
uncomfortable things they proved of old. 
Having attended many churches of different 
sorts it-is a great comfort to sit in one of 
our own churches and listen to the truths 


However, let the brethren and sisters speak for 


evolved from the experience of the centuries. 

Some years ago I spent an evening with 
friends in one of the larger New England 
cities, in a house furnished with most of the 
new comforts and conveniences, but in the 
parlor was one of the old tin lanterns of 
more than a hundred years ago, and an old 
chair such as were in the kitchens along 
with that lantern. The wife was one of 
these hunters for anything old. The enrich- 
ments often proposed show up much as that 
lantern would beside one of the newer lan- 
terns now made or what is still newer but 
is coming into use a row of electric lights. 
Surely the new is better. Thank God “the 
world do move,” and we must move with it. 
There can be only one’ real enrichment, and 
that needs brains and a worshipful spirit. 
Study Matt. 6: 83. Things never can do it. 
How many are hunting the world over for 
things. It can’t be done that way. : 

Portland. G. D. P. 


Emphasize Each Part 


I was much pleased with the article on 
this subject by Dr. Calkins of Portland. 
Both the pulpit and the pew want the serv- 
ice so enriched that all present will be en- 
riched in their spiritual life. How elaborate 
the ritual may be depends upon the condi- 
tions. Congregations desiring a Book of 
Forms are at liberty to get them. That is 
Congregational. If they profit thereby, that 
is good for them. Other congregations prefer 
simpler forms. All prefer to have the forms 
enriched with so much of fresh, practical, in- 
spiring truth that they will go away from 
the services richer toward God. The most 
important phase of the question is, How 
can we enrich the service already in use? 
Will you kindly give me space to offer one 
thought, which I have not noticed in the 
discussion ? 

To enrich the service let us make every 
part of the service emphasize and elaborate 
one great truth. The sermon is not to be 
inferior to the service, nor the service to the 
sermon; but both shall be one living body of 
truth. The modern sermon is a growth in 
the unfolding of a truth into a flower, to be 
fruit, afterward in life. The prayer after 
the sermon is one with the sermon. This 
is common. What we desire is to make 
every part of the service rich with some ex- 
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pression of the one leading thought, from the 
Invocation to the Benediction. Many may 
be familiar with this ideal, but we all can 
improve upon our past efforts. I have been 
working upon this plan for years, and I am 
confident that by this method we can make 
the service the richest possible. 
Millinocket, Me. A. W. LEwIs. 


Must Ring True 


I worshiped a number of times, during 
the past few years, in a New Wngland 
church where a serious and somewhat suc- 
cessful attempt has been made at enrich- 
ment. A part of the liturgy is the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed repeated in unison. This 
is followed by a noble and inspiring sermon 
which rings with a true “modernism” from 
start to finish. The intellectual discrepancy 
between the service and the sermon is pain- 
ful. The discriminating listener is bound 
to inquire if one set of views is for the 
function of the priest and the other for that 
of the prophet. 

It is a good deal to ask a congregation of 
worshiping people to take upon their lips, 
as an expression of their inmost belief, any 
creedal statement whatsoever, and when the 
ereed asks for belief in the “resurrection of 
the body,” the service does not “enrich the 
worshiper.” 

If a liturgy is to be employed, let it be so 
selected as to express the thought and. feel- 
ing of the present. Some concession may 
be made in the interest of historic usage, 
but we must not do violence to intellectual 
sincerity for any reason whatsoever. 

Saginaw, Mich. NELSON S. BRADLEY. 


Our Best for God 


I have just finished reading Dr. Raymond 
Calkins’s article on the so-called ‘‘enriched”’ 
service, and wish without delay to express 
my hearty agreement with what he has said. 

I regret, however, to see the term “en- 
riched” service creeping into more general 
use. It implies a mere adornment, a super- 
ficial enlargement of the church service. 
That idea, I believe, is what the objectors are 
really objecting to. But the idea at the base 
of any changes in our church services should 
be worship and not ornament. 

Americans are notably lacking in rever- 
ence. The fact is of common observation, 
and is frequently spoken of as a joke. Our 
supposed-to-be-funny columns thrive on the 
changes they ring on this very very amusing 
fact. But it is no joking matter. Lack of 
reverence is lack of one of the great qualities 
of great souls. The conditions of our na- 
tional life have tended to create this defect. 
Our country is poor in certain stimuli of 
reverence in which the European countries 
are rich. This is true in religion as well as 
in other things. A large part of our church 
buildings do little to inspire reverence. Our 
church services do as little. We come to the 
worship of Almighty God with no awe. Our 
sanctuaries are commonplace. Our prayers 
are familiar. The soul is not led to prostrate 
itself before its Maker. The recent develop- 
ments in our services of worship have, at 
their best, been earnest efforts to develop in 
our people the feeling of awe and to train 
them in habits of reverence and worship. 

The minister himself desires to worship in 
- church, and he desires the people to approach 
God in devoutness, and to bend the knee and 
stretch out the hands and lift up the heart 
as needy souls before the Throne of Grace. 
As this feeling has tried to find expression, 
mistakes have been made and crude and per 
haps even foolish things have been done. 
But the feeling is fundamentally a right one; 
and it will find worthy expression in time. 

Another fundamentally right feeling also 
enters in. It is the feeling that we should 
offer our best to God. A public exercise of 
worship ought to be a beautiful thing. In 


ancient times God was worshiped with gold, 
jewels and purple, with poetry, music and 
incense. It is still fitting that in our wor- 
ship we offer him the exalted poetic utter- 
ance of the Psalms, the noble music of our 
greatest composers, the sacrifice of inspiring 
and beautiful architecture, attitude of the 
body that imply and also help to create the 
feeling of worship, and anything else that 
might be considered a fitting offering of the 
soul. The object is not to be artistic, as 
one of your correspondents suggests, but to 
offer our best to God. For while we meet to 
worship here upon earth, we picture our- 
selves as only repeating faintly the praises 
and the worship of the heavenly hosts of 
angels and of the redeemed that are offering 
the sacrifice of more exalted worship before 
the great White Throne. 
WINFRED CHESNEY RHOADES. 
Roxbury. 


Ready for the Prayer-Book 


After being a Congregationalist for forty- 
five years nothing could suit me so well as 
to adopt the Book of Common Prayer. I 
think it has attracted many Congregation- 
alists to the Hpiscopal Church. 

Rochester, Vt. 7 


Queen Anne Embellishments on a 
Colonial House 


The colored preacher who announced the 
text, “Without controversy great is the mys- 
tery of godliness,” added by way of exposi- 
tion, “but, thank God, brethren, controversy 
makes it all plain.” JI am not writing be- 
cause I believe that prolongation of the 
Enriched Service discussion will establish 
final conclusions, or because I feel qualified 
by “historical knowledge” or “liturgical per- 
spective’ to participate in the theoretical 
and expert discussion which “has been in 
progress. J am writing as one of the hum- 
ble laymen who make up the rank and file 
of the denomination simply to state some 
facts, which it seems to many of us must be 
reckoned with in any practical approach to 
this subject. 

Let me say somewhat abruptly that any 
innovation which bears the label, Hnriched 
Service, is seriously handicapped. It may 
be because that expression has covered such 
a multitude of sins against our methods of 
worship, or it may be because our own train- 
ing and prejudices are narrow; but, what- 
ever the cause, the fact remains that the 
term Hnriched Service or any variation of 
it has come to have a nauseous flavor to 
many minds. 

Moreover, from use and association the 
term has come to carry an implied sugges- 
tion that enrichment can come only in one 
way. This arouses antagonism, for we have 
been trained to see dignity and richness in 
the very simplicity of our forms of service, 
and it is a part'of our Congregational herit- 
age of belief that extreme simplicity of form 
is not only entirely consistent with but quite 
congenial to highly intelligent and spiritual 
worship. We have no quarrel with those 
who prefer liturgy and ritual, ecclesiastical 
pomp and. circumstance, nor are we blind 
to the beauty and impressiveness of the serv- 
ices of other denominations, but the attempt 
to graft ritual and ceremonial on to our sim- 
ple Congregational forms gives us the same 
sense of incongruity produced by seeing 
Queen Anne architectural embellishments 
inflicted on a fine old colonial house. 

Another fact is that in the minds of the 


rank and file of the laity the sermon still | 


holds an exalted place, nor is it possible for 
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most of us to see the perilous tendency to | 
excess in this direction which some of your | 


contributors think they have discovered. So 
far as there has been attempt to cater to 
popular favor by sensationalism in the pul- 
pit it has been local and spasmodic, and as 
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a rule the preacher who draws and _ holds 
large audiences is a preacher who has a 
real and vital message, and such a preacher 
cannot have too large a hearing. Certainly 
the tendency to give undue importance to 
the sermon as an attractive feature of the 
service cannot be compared in this day to 
the tendency to excessive expenditure for 
operatic music in our churches. 

Dr. Calkins alludes to ‘all this groping 
after new forms.” We fail to discover any 
such groping on the part of the Congrega- 
tional laymen of this region. He diagnoses 
such groping as a symptom. We ‘should 
diagnose it as a tendency and a habit, man- 
ifesting itself in other matters besides forms 
of worship. 


Lee, Mass. JDWARD S. ROGERS. 


The coming of the Holy Child 
Was like the breathing of a song, 
A sudden thrill of rapture mild 
For weary men and worlds gone wrong. 


So if at Christmas-time I send 
No treasure rich nor tribute long, 
Scorn not my heartfelt greeting, Friend— 
Like Christ, it comes on wings of song. 
—Shaemas O. Sheel, in Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Minnesota Prohibition that Prohibits 


How Uncle Sam has been Forced into the Liquor Question 


No one ever tried any harder to get away 
from an unwelcome task than has Uncle 
Sam to avoid being drawn into the contro- 
versy between the temperance people and 
the advocates of the saloon. He is willing 
to have commissions appointed for investi- 
gating and to receive delegates from anti- 
saloon organizations so long as he does not 
have to commit himself absolutely to the 
temperance cause. 

But a law of inevitableness, if I may so 
express it, moves back of ‘events and does its 
work through the 
years, the efforts of 
the shrewdest and 
brainiest notwith- 
standing. This law 
of inevitableness once 
brought Uncle Sam 
into the midst of an 
anti-slavery struggle 
and eventually to 
the absolute  aboli- 
tion of slave labor. 
But it has been said 
that “Nothing is ever 
settled until it is set- 
tled right.’ That 
was true of slavery, 
and it is coming true 
of the temperance is- 
sue. The law of the 
inevitable is back of 
the conflict between 
the saloon and sobri- 
ety, and Uncle Sam 
is being drawn into 
this issue. Hventu- 
ally, in the next two 
decades, 'the adminis- 
tration at Washing- 
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ton is going to be 
forced, in spite of 
its complicity. with 
the liquor traffic 
through its revenue 
system, to take a 
clear and _ decided 


stand for the aboli- 
tion of the Ameri- 
ean saloon. 

In Minnesota, the 
administration at 
Washington has just 
declared prohibition 
over an extent of the 
state as large proba- 
bly as the whole 
state of Massachu- 
setts—absolute, gov- 
ernment prohibition 
with all the - detec- 
tive, police and judi- 
cial machinery in the 
hands of the United States marshal to en- 
force such prohibition. No railroad cam 
move either by express or freight any intox- 
icating liquor into this territory, nor can an 
individual lawfully convey into it so much as 
a pint bottle of intoxicants. Yet Uncle Sam 
did not start to do this good thing; he was 
simply swept into it by the inevitable, follow- 
ing certain events. And here is the story: 


ORIGIN IN INDIAN TREATIES 


During and after the Civil War treaties 
were made with the several bands of Sioux 
and Chippewa Indians by which they ceded 
different tracts of land in Minnesota to the 
government of the United States. In these 
treaties was embodied in one form or an- 
other the prohibition of the sale of liquors 
within the bounds therein described, no pro- 


By Robert P. Herrick, D. D. 


vision being made for the time when the In- 
dians should be partly or wholly extinct. 
The more rigid and definite of these treaties 
cover Becker, Cass and Hubbard Counties 
entire and large parts of fifteen other coun- 
ties, a region about 150 miles east and west 
by 100 miles north and south. This terri- 
tory contains some important cities and vil- 
lages in the northern part of the state and 
constitutes in certain lumbering sections one 
of the best markets for the products of dis- 
tillery and brewery. 


. 
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About a year ago the anti-saloon and pro- 
hibition workers called the attention of the 
Department of the Intefior to these Indian 
treaties, their prohibition clauses and the 
manifest violation thereof in these ceded sec- 
tions. The sale of liquor to the Indians 
still remaining in these sections was such a 
scandal and menace that the Department 
took up the matter. It attempted a half- 
way measure by which the saloon was to be 
wholly banished in towns immediately adja- 
cent to the several agencies and the number 
reduced in other places to two or three sa- 
loons. Enforcement Agent W. W. Johnson 
was sent by the Department to close all 
saloons at Mahnomin, Calloway and other 
towns, but he and his deputies were resisted, 
attacked and finally arrested and imprisoned 
by a local justice of the peace. From dur- 


The black area shows the territory in which Uncle Sam figures as an ardent temperance worker 


ance vile these representatives of Uncle Sam 
telegraphed Washington and were soon re- 
leased, but not until the government had set 
in motion its machinery of marshals and 
courts. The perpetrators of this outrage on 
government officials were themselves haled 
to the United States District Court to an- 
swer to the charge of resisting a United 
States officer. Thus did the government be- 
come committed to thorough methods. 

The wider and complete enforcement was 
determined upon. What this meant in some 
sections may be im- 
agined when I ex- 
plain that in one 
community alone 
forty-four saloons, 
two breweries and 
one or more whole- 
sale liquor houses 
were abolished by 
the order. Cities of 
eight and ten thou- 
sand inhabitants sud- 


denly found them- 
selves prohibition 
communities. 


THE IMPERIOUS 
MAYOR OF CASS LAKE 


That law which 
makes “the wrath 
of man to. praise 
Him” led the _hot- 
headed mayor at 
Cass Lake not only 
to arrest and fine 
other government in- 
spectors, but even to 
publish a blatant de- 
fiance of the United 
States government. 
SAS our fathers 
shouldered their 
rifles in the Reyolu- 
tionary War in de- 
fense of their liber- 
ties, so will we re- 
sist by force if need 
be the enforcement 
of the government 
measures.” This, in 
substance, was the 
dreadful “defy” of 
this little mayor of 
Cass Lake. 

That was all that 
was needed to precip- 
itate an absolute pro- 
hibition order by 
Secretary Ballinger, 
and thus did Uncle 
Sam become com- 
mitted to prohibition 
throughout a large part of Northern Minne- 
sota. 

How thorough is this order may be seen 
when not only are the agents of the govern- 
ment instructed to prevent absolutely the 
introduction of liquor by express companies, 
railroads or otherwise, but they are also en- 
joined to call to their aid the United States 
marshal and bring violators before the 
United States courts for punishment. All 
the railroads and express companies have 
issued orders refusing transportation to ship- 
ments of liquor and carloads of liquor al- 
ready en route have been turned back. 

Not only so, but saloons which have been 
slow to go out of business have had their 
stocks seized and destroyed, until the gutters 
in several towns have run full with whisky, 
gin and rum from scores of barrels broken 
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and emptied by government officials. 

At Bemidji armed resistance was again 
encountered on Noy. 16, and one government 
agent injured. But the saloon men are be- 
ginning to understand that the hand of the 
government is a heavy hand and cannot be 
evaded or trifled with as has been the case 
with local ordinances or state statutes. 


UNCLE SAM ALIAS CARRIE NATION 


The resistance encountered has served to 
set and define the government attitude until 
Uncle Sam finds himself enacting the part 
in Minnesota of another Carrie Nation! 
And this experience of the government is 
being duplicated in one way or another in 
80 many sections of our land that the day of 
government control and abolition of the sa- 
loon seems dawning even now. 

The man who has represented the govern- 
ment in this closing of saloons in former 
Indian territory is Agent W. BH. Johnson, 
commonly known as “Pussy-foot Johnson.” 
He is one of those determined, relentless serv- 
ants of the government who can neither be 
frightened or bought. . He obtained the title 
of Pussy-foot through this incident in Okla- 
homa, as I recall, several years ago: 

A certain desperate keeper of a saloon 
and gambling joint had given out not only 
that he would not obey the government order 
to close his place but would shoot the agent 
at sight. Mr. Johnson took the first train 
for the town, disguised himself somewhat, 
and walked into the saloon where his 
would-be murderer presided. He found the 
man with a big revolver sticking in either 
side of his belt and breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter. Mr. Johnson, walking 
to the end of the bar, ordered a drink, and 
creeping up behind his man with noiseless 
tread when he had turned for the bottle, he 
suddenly snatched both revolvers from the 
man’s belt, arrested him with his own 
weapons and marched him, hands up, to the 
police station. 5 

This fearless act in the name of good gov- 
ernment not only gave Mr. Johnson the 
soubriquet of “Pussy-foot” but has given his 
name a prestige even among the lawless with 
whom he has to do.. Good people in their 
safe and comfortable homes owe recognition 
to a man who has taken his life in his hands 
again and again on behalf of law and order. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Biographical 
MRS, AMERICUS FULLER 


The death of Mrs. Amelia D. Fuller, the 
wife of Rev. Dr. Americus Fuller, occurred 
at Los Gatos, Cal., Nov. 6. Dr. and Mrs. 
Fuller have been well known in this country 
as well as in Turkey, where they were mis- 
sionaries of the American Board from 1874 
to 1905. Mrs. Fuller was born in Farming- 
ton, Me., Feb. 1, 1836, her maiden name 
being Amelia D. Gould. She was married to 
Mr. Fuller in 1862 at Hallowell, Me., then 
pastor of the Congregational church, and 
after four years spent there they removed to 
Rochester, Minn., where Mr. Fuller was 
pastor for eight years. After twelve years 
of service in thé homeland they went to 
Turkey, first to the Central Turkey Mission, 
residing at Aintab, and subsequently they 
were transferred to Constantinople, and later 
on went back to Aintab, where Dr. Fuller 
became president of Central Turkey College. 
This position he occupied with great accept- 
ance until he felt he was unable to continue 
the work. Mrs. Fuller was his devoted as- 
sistant and endeared herself especially to the 
students in the college. They returned to 
the United States in 1905, and for reasons 
of health went to California, where they 
have since resided. Mrs. Fuller’s death 
came most unexpectedly while sitting at the 
table reading. It is a notable record that 
during the thirty-one years of foreign mis- 
sionary seryice Mrs. Fuller took but one fur- 
lough in America. ye Oboe 
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Wisconsin’s Interdenomi- 
national Conference 


A notable interdenominational conference 
closed two days’ sessions at Madison, Dec. 7. 


It was called by the State Federation of | 


Churches and Christian Workers to consider 
the religious forces and needs of the state 
and to inquire how best to employ the forces 
to secure the best results. Nearly 200 
churches, connected with fourteen state de- 
nominational bodies, were represented in a 
careful discussion of facts presented by an 
able committee that had made a thorough 
and up to date religious survey of the state. 
Maps showing the location of every church 
and Sunday school in Wisconsin, the racial 
distribution of population, the “wet” and 
“dry” territory; also charts showing the 
work of Christian education, the reform as- 
sociations, responsibility for preventable 
crime, poverty, sickness and death, the work 
of the associated charities and other agen- 
cies for the betterment of humanity. 

These maps and charts, hung upon the 
wall after having been vividly presented by 
the use of a stereopticon, were made the 
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basis of a remarkable discussion which found 
an embodiment in a series of resolutions. 
These indorsed the principles and methods 
of work of the Federation and suggested 
remedies for conditions that have resulted 
in overchurehed and underchurched commu- 
nities. 

Addresses of unusual power were given by 
Dr. C. B. Bacon of Chicago, secretary of the 
Federal Council for the Middle West; Pres. 
O. S. Davis of Chicago Seminary and Rey. 
Fred Staff, our pastor at Grand Rapids, 
Wis., all upon the general topic of Church 
Co-operation. A paper of rare merit was 
also read by Rev. G. F. Wells of New York 
on the status of church co-operation in the 
United States. Prof. W. H. Lighty of the 
university gave a valuable paper on reform 
and betterment movements, out of which, 
under the lead of Rev. R. H. Edwards, Con- 
gregational pastor at the state university, 
has been organized by the Federation a State 
Social Service Commission of Fifteen, the 
first of the kind in the country. 

This conference in the ability, size of rep- 
resentation and unanimity of action is 
prophetic of a splendid forward movement. 

Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 
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AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicc‘e with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


The Neighbor -Maker 
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other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized managemen’ 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 


country. 
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Dries 
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Arthur H. 


From left to right: Front row, 
Moderator of the National Couneil; 
S. B. Capen; Dr. ae Huckel; Mr. 
H. H. Kelsey; Pres. £. D. Baton 


“That’s a fine looking bunch of men,” 
said the photographer as he surveyed his 
nineteen subjects on the steps of Fisk Hall 
just before the order of command preceding 
the critical moment in picture taking. The 
500 fellow-Pilgrims of the Congregational 
Club said much the same thing the evening 
before, with longer opportunity for observa- 
tion and individual appreciation. Two of 
the commission, Moderator Boynton and Dr. 
Lucien Warner, arrived too late to appear 
at the guest table in the Auditorium Ban- 
quet Hall, but the Commission of Nineteen, 
with two absent, was doubtless the most 
impressive body of guests ever entertained 
by the Chicago Congregational Club, even on 
Forefather’s Day Festival, when it is the 
rule to summon great men to do honor to a 
great occasion. 

The nine speakers from the Commission 
scored many points which were warmly ap- 
plauded, but nore struck the audience quite 
so forcibly as President Stowell’s opening 
sentence in his first introduction: ‘Gentle- 
men of the Commission, you have come to 
the center of the world. Chicago is the 
best place on earth to do anything in the 
line of progress.” 

This, however, did not seem entirely to 
assure Chairman F’, K. Sanders of the Com- 
mission that the local atmosphere was alto- 
gether favorable to a forward movement. 
At all events, he took the precaution to give 
larger guarantee against appropriating good 
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NINETEEN 
Prof. W. E. Barton, Secretary; Pres. Frank K. Sanders, Chairman; Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
Frank Kimball. Middle row, Mr. W. W. Mills; Prof. Williston Walker; Dr. C. S. Mills; Pres. 
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Our Polity 


elements in other forms of church hfe than 
is likely to be carried out, if Congregation- 
alism does its fair share in that process of 


governmental action in the necessities of 
communal life above that of the local church. 
“We ask that the National Council have 


reciprocal borrowing which is improving power to do something in its own province 
the type in every Protestant communion. in a great, free way.’ He added that pro- 
Assistant Moderator Nash stated the issue posed reforms, however, must conserve vested 


somewhat more boldly. There is a sphere of interests. The changes must be brought 
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about as men build steel railroad bridges— 
to replace old structures—‘without inter- 
fering with the traffic.” 

“The problem of our cities is the prob- 
lem of our American civilization,” affirmed 
Dr. H. A. Stimson of New York. ‘The only 
hope of our great cities is in Christianity.” 

The interlude of addresses by Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, Dr. Oliver Huckel, Pres. S. B. 
Capen and President Haton, ended with that 
of Dr. C. L. Mills of St. Louis on the Pil- 
grim of Today. He touched a live, local 
issue when he urged the men of Chicago to 
get behind President Davis in a forward 
movement for Chicago Seminary; a larger 
issue, when he said: “We Congregationalists 
must learn to work together. We want a 
greater simplicity;) a more perfect democ- 
racy; a larger efficiency.” 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


Important preliminary work was done on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13. On Wednesday morning, 
from nine to twelve, the Commission grap- 
pled with the problems of readjustment 
around a big table in the parlor of Fisk 
Hall. Proposals for a short recess midway 
in the morning, to accommodate the photog- 
raphers, were sternly refused. Only by a 
hold-up at the exit, when on the way to the 
Hamilton Club, were the nineteen detained 
long enough to get a picture. Around the 
table at the club, which was the storm cen- 
iter of Illinois politics when Theodore Roose- 
velt used the big stick with unusual vigor 
dast September, the guests of Mr. Frank 
Kimball, the lay member from Chicago, 
paid small attention to social-amenities, the 
‘business program dominating even the lunch 
hour. 

The one definite action reached of imme- 
diate importance was the decision to wait 
awhile before electing a general secretary. 
‘This was in line with a general disposition 
to decide nothing without due deliberation. 
There was a consensus of opinion in favor 
of biennial instead of triennial sessions of 
the National Council, and a change of month 
of meeting from October to May. 

In the critical matter of the relations of 


WONDERED WHY 


Found the Answer Was “Coffee.” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and event- 
ually discover that the drug—ca/ffeine—in 
coffee is the main cause of the trouble., 

“T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much flesh 
and often wondered why I was always so 
pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to my 
bed. My stomach was in such condition that 
I could hardly take sufficient nourishment to 
‘sustain life. 

“Turing this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided to 
give it up and try Postum. I didn’t like the 
taste of it at first, but when it was made 
right—boiled until dark and rich—TI soon 
became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I 
- could eat more and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within five 
‘months I looked and felt like a new being, 
headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and to- 
day I am well and strong, weigh 148 pounds. 
I attribute my present health to the life-giy- 
ing qualities of Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” : 

_ Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and ful! of human 
interest. 
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the societies to the‘ Council, reports were 
received from each society, and general lines 
of readjustment were carefully considered. 
In the beginning of the session there were 
some sharp divergences of opinion and a feel- 
ing that certain interests needed special ad- 
vocacy.. But as the sessions progressed, all 
sense of sectionalism and divergence of in- 
terest was supplanted by a common feeling 
of oneness in fellowship and purpose. 

From the spirit of the Commission it may 
be set down as certain that nothing is con- 
templated which can imperil the interest of 
any one of our societies. On the other hand, 
each will gain from uplifting all to higher 
efficiency by a larger enlistment of all the 
churches. ‘Those who desire speedy action 
will have need of patience. Even the most 
conservative are likely to have small occa- 
sion to urge deliberation. Progress has been 
made along main lines, but for details more 
time is needed. 

Much hard work was done before this 
Chicago meeting by individuals and commit- 
tees; good progress was made in the three 
days’ sessions; but still much remains to be 
done which has been committed to the fol- 
lowing new committees: On Relations of the 
Societies: Williston Walker S. B. Capen, 
Raymond Calkins, R. H. Potter, A. H. Well- 
man, L. C. Warner. On Constitution: W. E. 
Barton, J. M. Whitehead, BE. D. Eaton. 
The Committee on General Secretary: C. S. 
Nash, Williston Walker, H. H. Kelsey, was 
continued. Bj 3 ako 


God in His World 


(Comment on the Mid-week Prayer Meeting 
Topic) 


Slowly and painfully has man come to 
perceive that God is really in his world. 
It needed the Incarnation to convince man 
that he was destined to become the abode, 
the heaven of God. Yes, the heaven of God, 
for heaven is where God is rather than God 
where heaven is. 

No longer do we hold that the world of 
things and of spirits is existing and acting 
on its own account. God has not wound up 
the world like a clock, and then gone off to 
bask in some extra-sidereal region. He is 
here—the omnipresent ground of all finite 
existence and activity; by which we reason 
that the world is not only interpenetrated 
by his spirit but that it continually depends 
upon and is upheld by his ever-living, ever- 
present, ever-working will. 

1. God in Nature. God does not put the 
bulk of the world’s work on nature, reserv- 
ing the right to make occasional raids into 
nature to reveal himself. His activity in 
nature did not cease with the end of creation 
week. It continues now and will continue 
evermore. 

Hence the events of nature do not rest 
upon a rabble of arbitrary and capricious 
wills, but upon the rational will of the 
Father; and his will is not back of these 
events at some awful distance of time and 
space, but is their present living source; 
and they in turn are but the form in which 
that will expresses and realizes itself. 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour is the mill; 

Back of the mill is the wheat and shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 


2. God in History. Formerly the be- 


liever in God’s activity in history sought for. 


him largely in strange and striking events, 
in historical crises, in marvelous coinci- 
dences. He did not look for God in the 
orderly movement and progress of human 
life and society. He was continually scan- 
ning the physical realm for prodigies. He 
had eyes for scarcely anything else. But 
today the devout and intelligent believer is 
finding that the great proofs of God in his- 
tory lie in the mental and moral realm. 
These proofs are “the slow moralization 
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of life and ‘society,’ the enlightenment of 
conscience and its growing empire, the deep- 
ening sense of responsibility for the good 
orders:ef the world and the well-being of 
men, the gradual putting away of: old wrongs 
and foul diseases and blinding superstitions.” 
In comparison with these all physical mira- 
eles sink into insignificance. 

3. God in Religion. Forgiveness of sin is 
essential, the forms of worship and prac- 
tices of piety are important, but these are 
not religion. ‘Their significance consists in 
helping men to religion, which is the recog- 
nition of God as abiding in all life and the 
loyal, loving effort to make his will prevail 
in all life: first in the hidden life of the 
spirit, and then in family life, in social life, 
in political life, in trade, in art, in litera- 
ture, in every field of human interest and 
activity. Only then can religion be saved 
from what is unwholesome and baneful and 
be kept sane and sweet. 

Helpful Books. Bishop Brent’s ‘With 
God in His World” and Bowne’s “The Im- 
manence of God.” 

CHARLES LOVELAND. MERRIAM. 


Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 25-31. 
Ps. 104: 1-35; Ps. 46: 1-11. God in nature. 
In history. In worship. In other men. In 
our own lives. How is God most clearly re- 
vealed to you? God at work for the coming 


yspeplets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and ‘seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


The use of pictures for the primary, 
junior and intermediate grades is one 
of the most effective methods ever'de- 
vised for supplementary Sunday school 


. work, To-day 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


are being used in thousands of classes 
with most satisfactory results. 


Through the eye the lessons may be 
more effectively taught, greater at- 
tendance and interest aroused and 
better results as a whole obtained. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


of 60 pictures contain, with one or two 
exceptions, one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their 
cost is comparatively small. ‘Try their 
use this year and learn for yourself of 
the satisfactory results. Price in a 
handsome portfolio, 50c. postpaid. 


' W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 
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In the Congregational Circle 


As our report elsewhere shows, the Com- 
mission of Nineteen in session for three 
strenuous days at Chicago last week if it 
did not actually ‘do things’ prepared itself 
for efficient action in the direction of ends 
which the National Council approved. Best 
of all a spirit of the utmost friendliness as 
well as of frankness prevailed and the com- 
mission as a whole apparently came to see 
its mission more clearly than ever and to 
join their hands and hearts for a common 
service of the denomination. When it as- 
sembled it had before it considerable valuable 
material in the form of statements from all 
our missionary societies and information con- 
cerning the experience of other denomina- 
tions. ‘To our mind the fact that every one 
of the nineteen members of the commission 
was present is very encouraging. President 
Nash had to travel from the Pacific Coast, 
and most of the other members took jour- 
neys of considerable length and gave up 
much valuable time in order to attend. 
From the statement issued for publication by 
the Commission itself we quote these two 
final paragraphs: 

“This sentiment of union within the Com- 
mission itself is so strong that if there have 
been those who haye felt that the interests 
of any one of our denominational boards 
have been imperiled or prejudiced by any 
action that was taken by the Council at Bos- 
ton, these fears can be dismissed at once. 
Whatever action is taken by the Commis- 
sion, and whatever course is advised, will not 
be either in favor or against any one of our 
Boards, but will have for its purpose the 
lifting of them all together to a higher de- 


REY. H. A. ATKINSON 
New Brotherhood Secretary for Labor and 
Social Service 

gree of strength and efficiency. In fact, the 
Commission hopes that its work may not 
result only in an era of greater prosper- 
ity for our missionary societies, but may 
strengthen our entire denomination in an 
efficiency that will come from a larger shar- 
ing in its work by the churches through the 
National Council. 

“The work as it thus lies in the mind of 
the Commission is evidently of such magni- 
tude and seriousness that much time and pa- 
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tience will be needed before it can be com- 
pleted. If any have felt that the action at 
Boston was too sudden and unpremeditated, 
they can thus be assured that no quick com- 
pletion of its task is contemplated by the 
Commission; while those who have hoped for 
some early decision will be prepared to be 
patient as the Commission endeavors to work 


out the problems which confront it.” 
* * 


* 


The directors of the National Brotherhood 
in Chicago, Dec. 14, elected Rev. H. A. At- 
kinson of Atlanta, Ga., as the leader of the 
new Department of Labor and Social Serv- 
ice, jointly planned by the National Council 
and the Brotherhood, decided in Boston six 
weeks ago. Perhaps before the meeting Mr. 
Atkinson was not the first choice of all the 
directors, but as names and claims were can- 
vassed a consensus of judgment centered 
upon him and his election was heartily unan- 
imous. His brief speech of acceptance con- 
firmed the opinion that he was the right 
man. He has never aimed for social lead- 
ership. He has found it by simply doing 
the next thing in pastoral work broadly con- 


ceived and efficiently carried on. - 
x x 


* 


For the past three years Mr. Atkinson has 
been pastor of Central Church, Atlanta. By 
ties of blood he belongs to the South, his 
father being’ a native of Tennessee, his 
mother of Georgia. After graduating from 
Pacific Methodist College, he studied for 
three years in Northwestern Divinity School 
in Evanston, -I1]l. There he found a demand 
for the freedom of Congregationalism and 
joined First Church. He was ordained, in 
1902, as pastor of our church in Glen Pllyn, 


What About Brain Food? 


This Question Came Up in the Recent 


A “Weekly” printed some criticisms 
of the claims made.for our foods. It 
evidently did not fancy our reply 
printed in various newspapers, and 
brought suit for libel. At the trial 
some interesting facts came out. 


Some of the. chemical and medical 
experts differed widely. 


The following facts, however, were 
quite clearly established : 


Analysis of brain by an unquestion- 
able authority, Geoghegan, shows of 
Mineral Salts, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash combined (Phosphate of Pot- 
ash), 2.91 per cent. of the total, 5.33 
of all Mineral Salts. 


This is over one-half. 


Beaunis, ‘another authority, shows 
“Phosphoric Acid combined” and Pot- 
ash 73.44 per cent. from a total of 
101.07. 


Considerable more than one-half of 
Phosphate of Potash. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows: Po- 
tassium and Phosphorus (which join 
and make Phosphate of Potash) is con- 
siderable more than one-half of all the 
mineral salts in the food. 


Dr. George W. Carey, an authority 
on the constituent elements of the 
body, says: “The gray matter of the 
brain is controlled entirely by the in- 
organic cell-salt, Potassium Phosphate 
(Phosphate of Potash). This salt 
unites with albumen and by the addi- 
tion of oxygen creates nerve fluid or 
the gray matter of the brain. Of 
course, there is a trace of other salts 
and other organic matter in nerve fluid, 


Trial for Libel. 


but Potassium Phosphate is the chief 
factor, and has the power within itself 
to attract, by its own law of affinity, 
all things needed to manufacture the 
elixir of life.” 


Further on he says: “The beginning 
and end of the matter is to supply the 
lacking principle, and in molecular 
form, exactly as nature furnishes it in 
vegetables, fruits and grain. To sup- 
ply deficiencies—this is the only law of 
cure.” 


The natural conclusion is that if 
Phosphate of Potash is the needed min- 
eral element in brain and.you use food 
which does not contain it, you have 


brain fag because its daily loss is not 
supplied. 


On the contrary, if you eat food 
known to be rich in this element, you 
place before the life forces that which 
nature demands for brain-building. 


In the trial a sneer was uttered be- 
cause Mr. Post announced that he had 
made years of research in this country 
and some clinics of Europe regarding 
the effect of the mind on digestion of 
food. 


But we must be patient with those 
who sneer at facts they know nothing 
about. 


Mind does not work well on a brain 
that is. broken down by lack of nour- 
_ishment. 


A peaceful and evenly poised mind is 
necessary to good digestion. 


Worry, anxiety, fear, hate, ete., di- 
rectly interfere with or stop the flow 


of Ptyalin, the digestive juice of the 
mouth, and also interfere with the flow 
of the digestive juices of stomach and 
pancreas. 


Therefore, the mental state of the 
individual has much to do (more than 
suspected) with digestion. 


This trial has demonstrated : 


That Brain is made of Phosphate of 
Potash as the principal Mineral Salt, 
added to albumen and water. 


That Grape-Nuts contains that ele- 


ment as more than one-half of all its 


mineral salts. 


A healthy brain is important, if one 
would “do things” in this world. 


A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers 
at the best and least understood part 
of himself, that part which some folks 
believe links us to the Infinite. 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon 
which to act, and Nature has defined a 
way to make a healthy brain and re- 
new it day by day, as it is used up fro 
work of the previous day. | < 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use 
of food which supplies the things re- 
quired. : 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Ill. In Springfield, O., Mr. Atkinson culti- 
vated relations with the labor unions, and 
his ministry as fraternal delegate gave him 
warm friends in the unions. When he left 
Springfield for Atlanta, the Trades and 
Labor Assembly sent ahead to their asso- 
ciates in Atlanta news of Mr. Atkinson’s 
coming. The testimonial given to Mr. At- 
kinson by the Springfield Trades and Labor 
Assembly speaks of the “esteem of the labor- 
ing men of the city won by his fairness on 
all public questions.”’ The warmth of the 
reception given to the new pastor of Central 
Church, Atlanta, by a class of men looked 
upon as out of sympathy with the church 
was, at first, a little embarrassing to Mr. 
Atkinson. But his attitude toward organ- 
ized labor is now not only approved in his 


own but in many other churches in the city. 
* ox 


* 


Mr. Atkinson is lecturer on Applied Chris- 
tianity in Atlanta Seminary, Institute lec- 
turer under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; a frater- 
nal delegate to the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades; and a frequent contributor to the 
magazines and other periodicals. Mr. Atkin- 
son expects to enter upon his new work on 
Feb. 1, with Chicago as headquarters. Im- 
mediately upon his election he was invited 
by Mr. S. T. Johnson of Minneapolis to be- 
gin a campaign in the Twin Cities and other 


places are competing for his services. 
* * 


* 


An ingenious and effective plan for pre- 
senting to a congregation the unity and vari- 
ety of our missionary work was carried out 
at Harvard Chureh, Brookline, Dec. 11, 
when the entire morning service was given 
up to nine addresses on aS many organiza- 
tions. They included the five national home- 
land societies, the American Board and the 
three more local agencies which would natu- 
rally appeal for support to this Brookline 
church. Dr. A. W. Vernon, the pastor, out 
of whose fertile brain came the idea, asked 
his guests to be sparing with their statistics 
and to give five minutes each to a little pic- 
ture of the work of his society. So in turn 
Rev. D. W. Waldron was heard for the 
Boston City Missionary Society, Mr. H. T. 
Richardson for the Congregational Church 
Union, Rev. C. P. Osborne for the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Mr. Samuel Usher 
for the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, Rev. G. H. Gutterson for the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Association, Rev. 
William Hwing for the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, Rev. 


SCOTT’S. 
EMULSION, 


renews and sustains the 
strength of weak, failing 
babies; pale, delicate chil- 


dren; tired, nervous women 

and feeble, aged people. It 
contains no alcohol, no 
drug, no harmful ingredient 
whatever; it builds up and 
strengthens the young as 
well as the old. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


BH. S. Tead for the Congregational Hduca- 
tion Society, Rev. W. A. Rice for the Con- 
gregational Board of Ministerial Relief and 
Rey. J. L. Barton for the American Board. 
The nine utilized their time to the delight 
and profit of their hearers. Only two ex- 
ceeded the time limit and at the close many 
of the members of the church came to the 
platform to shake the hands of these sery- 
ants of the churches and to thank them for 
their illuminating and inspiring words. To 
supplement the oral deliverances literature 
had been placed in the pews describing briefly 


the field and work of each society. 
* # 


* 


It was a splendid way in which to develop 
the benevolences of the church and to put 
into operation another year of the Appor- 
tionment Plan which Harvard Church has 
already nobly supported. To dignify Con- 
gregational missionary effort the world over 
by giving it the central place in a morning 
service not only helps each enterprise thus 
presented, but impresses many persons who 
might not attend the average missionary 
meeting or who have but an inadequate idea 
of the scope and variety of Congregational 
missionary labors. 


A Peasant Boy’s Offering 


Continued from page 966 


Bethlehem they found Jesus and his mother 
had moyed out of the cave and were living in 
a house. The simple life, advocated by Dio- 
genes, Rousseau, Thoréau and Charles Wag- 
ner, has often erroneously been interpreted 
to mean a return to the life of primitive 
man, whose wants were few and simple. So 
to interpret it is to entirely miss the point 
at issue. 

The simple life can be lived in a palace 
as well as in a cabin, but one condition must 
never be overlooked. If a man is to enjoy 
the things of life, he must write over them 
all, “Not too much.” Long before Jesus 
was born, it was prophesied of him, “Butter 
and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good.” 
The simpler the food, the clearer will be the 
vision of moral truth. The simpler the out- 
fit of life, the more one will enjoy what he 
has. The less one is encumbered with bag- 
gage the more will one enjoy the journey. 
This principle is pointedly illustrated by a 
concrete experience of childhood, readily rec- 
ognized as true, in the poem by Ida Whipple 
Benham, printed herewith. The contrast in 
it is the sufficient reason for the practice of 
the simplicity of the first Christmas. 


““What did you get for Christmas?’ 
‘Oh, nothing much,’ he said, 
‘Nothing but a picture-book, 
And a pair of skates, and a sled, 


“*And a new fur cap and a muffler, 
And a train of cars, and a ball, 

And a top, and a game, and an engine, 
And some candy, that was all.’ 


“‘What did you get for Christmas ?’ 
‘Oh, lots of things!’ said he. 
‘We had a duck for dinner, 
And we had a Christmas tree. 


““*And we made some pop-corn candy, 
Enough for every one, 

And we lit a candle on the tree— 
Oh, we had lots of fun. 


“‘And Mabel got a dolly, 
And Ralph a rubber ball, 

And the baby got a cradle quilt, 
And I just enjoyed them all. 


*“‘And then we sang together, 
Yes, even our baby sings, ( 
And father and mother they joined in, 
Oh, we had lots of things.’ ” 4 : 


Don’t think because you have taken many remedies 
in vain that your case is incurable. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured many Boe, hopeless cases of scrofula, 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney complaint, dyspepsia 
and general debility. Take Hood’s, 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 60 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

e have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a ae penny of inter- 
est or PuBG Ee We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story linterest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO.,: 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


IFoo | HOW 


y Lae PE 
Semper? THE INDIVIDUAL FARMER 
4 4 MAY BUILD A SILO WITH 
| UNSKILLED LABOR AND 
at ar MATERIAL FOUND ONHIS OWN 
Io FARM ACTIVE WORKERS 
UE CAN COVER A LARGE FIELD 
= WITH OUR RARID CONSTRUCTION 


7 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


“A CEMENT SILO CO 
J KALAMAZOO MICH 
Folk Songs sites jwise 


of the plantation Negro. Price 25c. each $2.50 per doz. 


WORK BROS. & HART CO. Box 61, Nashville, Tenn. | 
Fancy Waste 


900 Paper Baskets 


Imported by us for the holiday 
trade. All new, fresh goods, in 


America’s only 


round, square and octagon shapes, 
made in plain white, green and 
white, red and white, and brown 
Regular 


and white combinations. 
price 50c, 65c, 69c and 
159c—all at choice). . . 


35c 


Our Book Section, adjoining the Basket 
Section, contains a splendid line of Holi- 
day and Juvenile Books, as well as the 


most popular works of fiction. 


| 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


What better 


GIFT 


As Z y; For one who is 
Ww 1 1 DEAF or 


Hard of Hearing 


Than one of the new Adjustable 


Globe Ear-Phones 


The most efficient and refined 
hearing aid ever produced 


GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) 


Brussels Exposition 1910 
Seattle Exposition 1909 


Sold under guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


Write for booklet or call for demonstration. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Tremont Temple - . 


Boston, Mass. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congrcgationalist. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 16 


Mrs. Thomas Snell Smith, for many years 
a missionary in Jaffna, presided. She spoke 
of the associations which the missionaries 
have with Pilgrim Hall and with this Friday 
morning hour, when Christian women from 


A Clear Voice 


for singers, pastors, lawyers and _ teachers. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
relieves hoarseness, soothes and strengthens 
the throat. Sold by druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


Its watchword—companionship between mother, chil- 
dren, father. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 


THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aimtab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The college pistachio orchard, begun-fifteen years ago 

by President Fuller, yielded its first crop last year. 

Quality of nuts fine, yield about 300 lbs., value about 

#30. This is only the beginning. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 
Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in_the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Wngland Office. 

WARNER L. Carvur, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HaAuu, President. 
JUDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CHARLES A. SroppaRD, D.D., President. 
Rny. G. McPHnrRson Huntmr, Secretary. 
Send donations to Cnarencn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also. bequests. Cr Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. H. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L, 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss H. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S Homn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S I'RIBND Sociptry of -Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. 1. Hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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many parts of the world are there in spirit, 
encouraged and strengthened by their con- 
fidence in the prayers that are offered. She 
said that the text-book, ‘““Western Women in 
Hastern Lands,” spoke volumes to her, as 
she recognized in the frontispiece the beauti- 
ful picture of Mrs. Doremus, who went to 
‘see her off when she first sailed for Ceylon, 
bringing a beautiful bunch of carnations 
which lasted all the way across the Atlantic; 
and then another picture of Bible women— 
Edith David, an efficient co-worker from the 
beginning of her missionary life to the day 
when she left Ceylon on account of Mr. 
Smith’s ill health, and in the picture with 
“Wdith,’ as she always called her, Naha- 
muttu—the name translated means the Great 
Pearl—whose life story reveals much in the 
life of the women of that country. In that 
land one month igs called the ‘“woman’s 
month,” when the heathen women are espe- 
cially devoted to the temple service, rising 
early to go to pay their homage to their 
gods. When these same women accept Chris- 
tianity, she says, they carry into it the same 
zeal which they have had for their heathen 
worship. 

On Dec. 30 the fourth chapter of the 
text-book will be considered. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 9 


Mrs. E. M. Noyes of Newton Center pre- 
sided. The Calendar topic suggested prayer 
for new missionaries learning a _ strange 
tongue. In this connection a letter was read 
from Miss Grace Kellogg, written after six 
weeks’ experience at Gedik Pasha, Constan- 
tinople. She finds work abundant waiting, 
and the children are attractive to her, espe- 
cially the little ones. “The kindergarten 
children are all little Turks, and a prettier, 
dearer set of little tots you have never seen. 
Some have big black eyes and black hair; 
just as many others have big blue eyes and 
curly light or brown hair. That was quite 
a surprise to me.” 

Mrs. Capron spoke with sympathy of what 
awaits the young women who go to a country 
with strange climate, strange people, a 
strange tongue, and with so much to learn. 
Miss Witherby read a letter from Miss 
Alice Browne of Tung-chou, giving a racy 
account of a summer vacation which in- 
cluded a unique Mongolian trip. Her recipe 
for a summer sounds very attractive as her 
pen writes it, but to put such zest into it 
requires a true and whole-souled devotion to 
the missionary work. She says: “Can you 
get even a tiny bit of its outdoor flavor, 
compound of sun and wind, flowers and wild 
thyme? ‘There is a lovely eagle feather on 
my wall, a bit of rosy marble from a Mongol 
hillside on my desk; but the best part of all 
you cannot touch or see. It is going to 
make this year richer and happier. Soon 
my girls come back to the freshly cleaned 
school-home they love so well, all a-tiptoe 
for the new year’s work and play. Is it not 
a nice world, with Mongolia and my school 
both in it, for me and for you?” An extract 
from a letter from Miss Delia Leavens was 
also read. 

Miss Kyle announced the death, on Dec. 2, 
of Dr. Mary A. Holbrook, for many years a 
missionary in China and Japan—later years 
in Japan. With feeble health and diminish- 
ing strength, she returned last spring to the 
Pacific Coast, expecting to spend her re- 
maining days there, but circumstances made 
it desirable for her to come to her kindred 
in the Hast, and after a few days in the 
home of her brother in Hast Haven she died. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMURICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONDRS FOR 


FornIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL HOMN MISSIONARY 
Socirty, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, . Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis I. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tun AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New: York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in bulge churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer. 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. ‘aintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary) 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Wetchedy Pag Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston. Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. 8. 8S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, I1l. 


“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTD- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SBEAMAN’S FRInND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. <A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all-nations, and supported mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
eaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirmry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; H. W. Fish, Acting 
Treas. Room 609 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton. yf . 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rev: Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Hair Help 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor has no effect 
whatever upon the color of the 
hair. It cannot possibly change 
the color in any way. But it promptly stops falling hair, and 
greatly promotes growth. Ask your doctor first. 


J. 0. r Co. 
Lowall) M ass. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BrieGLes, Gusrav, S. Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., to 
First Presb., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. De- 
clines, : 

Brown, Ros. L., Pilgrim, New Haven, Ct., to 
associate pastorate Second, Waterbury. Ac- 
cepts. 

CaLHOUN, JOHN C., Hmmanuel, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Tyler, Texas. Accepts. 

Curris, Norman R., recently of Colorado City, 


Col., to Henderson and Platte Valley. <Ac- 
cepts. 

DisBrow, Epw. D., Lysander, N. Y., to Pilgrim, 
Syracuse. Accepts. 


Fuuron, AuBerr C., Newark, N. J., 
Presb., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 
Jonus, WM. M., Hyde Park, St. Louis, Mo., ac- 

eepts call to Tabernacle, St. Joseph. 

Kaunrz, Hnnry, Fruita, Col., to German, Mc- 
Cook, Neb. Accepts. 

Lewis, THorNTON A., formerly in Y. M. C. A. 
work, to assistant pastorate VWirst, Detroit, 
Mich. 

McDowetu, C. Spurcnon, Second, Cortland, N. 
Y., to H. Side, Binghamton. 

Morritr, Rost. F., Rosendale, Wis., to Union, 
Mellen. Accepts. 

Moruby, JOHN H., recently of Springfield, 
accepts call to Turners Falls, Mass. 
Preirrpr, Harry N., formerly of Middletown, 

N. Y., to Bushwick Ave. (Reformed), Brook- 


to First 


Nie. 


lyn. Accepts. 

Ricn, ALBuRT R., Waverly, Io., declines call to 
LeMars. 

Roeprs, C. WELLINGYON, recently of New 


Gloucester, Me., to N. Anson. 
is at work. 

Rocmrs, Rosr. W., Petaluma, Cal., 
outh, San Francisco. 
work. 

S@facKMAN, Cary, Cheshire, Ct., to Steubenville, 
oO. 

STHELE, JoHN T., Gowrie, 
Accepts and is at work. 
Vincnn’r, Corwin D., Cannon Falls, Minn., 

Faulkton, S. D. Declines. 

VooruHErS, J. Spencwr, formerly of Adams, 
Mass., to become Wield Secretary for Mass. 
C. E. Union. Accepts. 

WaLkKgER, JouNn T., Dowagiac, Mich., to Creston, 
Io. 


Accepts and 


to Plym- 
Accepts and is at 


To., to Eddyville. 


to 


Resignations 


ALPXANDpR, JONN H., Salina, Kan. 

BLOOMFIELD, ARNOLD R., LeRaysyille, Pa. 

Brown, Ros. W., Pilgrim, New Haven, Ct., to 
take effect March 10. 

Dyrr, THos. L., Hast, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MERRILL, CHAs. C., North, Winchendon, Mass. 

Wuitney, H. &. K., Hawarden, Io. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Boacu, Frup’k P., o. and commissioned for 
foreign work in China, First, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Parts, Rev. Messrs. R. B. Larkin, Y. C. 
Horton, T. BH. Johnson, fF. W. Fairfield, W. F. 
Day, W. H. Day, L. P. Hitchcock, H. M. 
Tenney. 

CLARK, JoHN H., 0. Backus, Minn.; Nov. 29. 
Sermon, Rey. E. L. Heermance; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. A. Bockoven, T. W. Barbour, 
A. G. Parks, R. F. Paxton, G. R. Merrill, 
L. F. McDonald. 

DEANS, JAS., 0. Friendship, Wis., Nov. 29. Ser- 
mon, Rey. A. H. Smith; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. F. I’. Lewis, W. H. Potter, H. W. 
Carter. 

Dixon, Sarau A., i. Tewksbury, Mass., Dec. 7. 
Sermon, Rev. Anna H. Shaw; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. I’. Kenngott, G. E. Brown, 
D. A. Walker, W. E. Wolcott, IF. A. Wilson, 
E. V. Bigelow. 

Parren, ArTHUR B., 7. Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 8. 

: Sermon, Rey. R. D. Douglas; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. L. D. Rathbone, C. C. Craigen, 
Josiah Sims, W. H. Scudder, I. K. Baker, 
Dea. C. B. Wingate. 

PRESTON, O. B., 0. Wayne, Ill. Sermon, Rey. 
C. L. Morgan; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 
W. Stiles, J. G. Brooks, J. W. Vallentine, 
W. R. Dixon. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Woman’s Boarp OF Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 
Woman’s Homp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


annual prayer meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 3, 2 P. M. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HARRISON—On Monday, Dec. 12, at Scribner, 
Neb., Mrs. Caroline T. Harrison, wife of Rev. 
Marvin B. Harrison. She was born at New 
Preston, Litchfield Co., Ct., Oct. 5, 1848. Re- 
moved to Freeport, Ill., in 1855. Graduated 
Rockford Seminary 1869. Taught ten years 
in Chicago. Married Feb. 26, 1880. With 
her husband settled in Scribner in 1881, the 
pastorate continuing without interruption. 
Four sons and one daughter completed the 
family and have already begun noble service, 
the eldest in government employ in the Phil- 
ippines, and the second son a medical mis- 
sionary at Busrah, Arabia. Mrs. Harrison’s 
maiden name was Warner, three brothers 
surviving, A. C. Warner at Dixon, IIll., Rev. 
C. C. Warner at Crookston, and G. W. 
Warner at Topeka, Kan. They attended the 
funeral at Scribner. Interment was at the 
Harrison home in Mendon, Ill. 


WINCH—In Barre, Vt., Dee. 4, Rev. George W. 
Winch, aged 65 yrs., 5 mos. 


REV. WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, D. D. 


Rev. William A. Robinson, D. D., whose death 
occurred at Davenport, Io., on Oct. 18, was a 
lineal descendant of John of Leyden and the 
son of Rey. Septimius Robinson, long time 
pastor of the church in Morristown, Vt., where 
he was born, 1840. He graduated in 1862 at 
Middlebury College, from which, later, he re- 
eeived his honorary degree. He took his theo- 
logical course at Bangor Seminary, graduating 
in the Class of 1865. His first settlement was 
at Barton, Vt., to which he went from the 
seminary. There he labored six years, active 
in the ordinary duties of the ministry but early 
showing himself a man of a public spirit. He 
was a member of the Vermont State Board of 
Kducation and a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1870. In 1871 he began 
his long and distinguished ministry of twenty- 
one years in the first Congregational church of 
Homer, N. Y. He greatly endeared himself to 
all classes of the people and took a leading 
part in the educational and moral interests of 
the place. He was active in the formation and 
guidance of the Central Association, and one 
of the original members of the New York State 
Home Missionary Society, serving nineteen 
years on its board of trustees and as president 
twelve years. He was prominent, also, in the 
establishment of the Congregational Club of 
Central New York and one of its presidents. 
His weight of character, soundness of judg- 
ment and never-failing warmth of heart gave 
him a commanding influence in a large sphere. 
Of the 500 received to the Homer church dur- 
ing his. ministry the larger part came in on 
confession of faith. 

In 1892, greatly to the sorrow of the Homer 
people, he accepted a call to the First Congre- 
gational Church of Middletown, N. Y., where 
he remained thirteen years, making himself a 
part of the life of the whole community. He 
was influential in several organizations of men, 
such as the Grand Army, the Royal Arcanum, 
the fire company. At the same time he was 
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deeply attached to children and came to be 
loved by them in turn. He formed friendships 
of a lasting quality. His sense of humor, ready 
wit and broad sympathies made him welcome 
on the platform and in the homes of the peo- 
ple. As a preacher he was strong and sweet, 
positive in his convictions without harshness 
towards those who could not follow him—the 
same warm-hearted, earnest servant of Christ 
in the pulpit and out of it. 

On account of failing health he relinquished 
his church at Middletown in 1905, but was 
persuaded to take charge of the Geddes Church, 
Syracuse, where he remained until Jan. 1, 1909, 
compelled then to forego all labor. For nearly 
two years he lived with his daughter in Dayven- 


port, Io. He married Miss Lucy Swift of Mor- 
risville, Vt., who, with a daughter, survives 
him. 


At his burial in Homer, as the autumn glory 
lingered on the hillside, many friends from his 
former parishes gathered to do him honor and 
to shed the tear of affection. Tributes to him 
were many and sincere. His people might well 
testify, one has said of him: ‘“‘He fed us faith- 
fully and truly. He fed us with counsel when 
we were in doubt; with inspiration when we 
sometimes faltered; with caution when we 
would be rash; with calm, clear, trustful cheer- 
fulness through many an hour when our hearts 
were dark. He fed us with solemn, solid truths. 
He made our souls glad and vigorous with the 
love of liberty which was his. He showed us 
how to be true and yet charitable—how to hate 
wrong and all oppression and yet not treasure 
one personal injury. He spread before us the 
love and fear of God just in that form in 
which we need them most and out of his faith- 
ful service of a higher Master, who of us has 
not taken and eaten and grown strong?, To 
him, therefore, we may well apply the words 
of Matthew Arnold: 


‘Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd, to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.’ ” 

Bp. N. P: 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


So combines the great curative 
principles of Roots, Barks and 
Herbs as to raise them to their 
highest efficiency ; hence its un- 


equaled cures. 
Gét it today in usual liquid form or chocolated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 


FYocsing-Couat 


—_-. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS &SON,157 QueenVictoriaSt., London,Eng. 
All druggists or BE, FOU GERA&CO.,90 Beekman St., N.Y 


A PLACE IN EVERY HOME FOR 


PONDS EXTRACT 


The first thought-in cases of burns, scalds, bruises, sprains, cuts, 


wounds, etc. 


Always have a bottle of Pond’s Extract handy. 


AT. MANU-. 
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JOHN H.PRAY &S0NS (CO 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 


We will send 
The Christian Endeavor World 


A absolutely free for three weeks 
to any reader of The Congre- 
LEADING gationalist who asks us to do so. 


We believe The Christian 

WEEKLY Endeavor World is entitled on 
THREE its merit to a place in thousands 
of Christian homes where it does 


WEEKS not go now. ) 
FREE We might say a lot to justify our AN 


claim, but we prefer to show you 
the goods. ‘The three weeks UNUSUAL 
free trial will do that. 

OFFER 
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“Send your paper free for three NEVER 
weeks, and give your address— 
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to nothing. We will not send more than 
the three numbers unless you send in 
your subscription. 
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Important Books 
By English Authors 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY By J. H. JOWETT 


Dr. Jowett has caught the idea of this book from the words of a great mystic three hun- 
dred years ago, who wrote, “Calvary is the true academy of love.” A succession of eloquent 
and suggestive chapters show how the wealth and fullness of life come to those who have 


learned in the school of Christ the spirit that found perfect expression in the cross. 
Price 50 cents net. Postage 7 cents 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL By J. BRIERLEY 


Nothing affecting human life is without interest to Mr. Brierley, and in his new book he 
touches upon many matters of present interest in Religion, Politics, Science and Social Effort. 
Readers of his earlier books will find in this latest volume the same broad conceptions of 


religion and of its central place in all the departments of human life. 
Price, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


THE ART OF EXPOSITION By H. JEFFS 


Mr. Jeffs, who for many years has edited the Christian World Puipit, has had a unique opportunity for studying 
the methods of sermon making. He treats the subject from various points of view and gives much information that 
will be of great value to both ministerial and lay preachers. 


Price, $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents 
LIFE’S BEGINNINGS 


Choice extracts specially selected for young people from the greatest writers of both the past and the present 
age, and carefully arranged under subjects for each day of the year. As a book of help and guidance for those just 
entering on Life it will fill a long felt want. 

Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in leather, round corners, gilt edges, 348 pages, 5%4 x 4 but only 
¥% inch thick. Price, $1.00 net 


THE MAKING OF HEAVEN AND HELL By J. M. BLAKE, M.A. 


By a writer of remarkable originality and beauty of style. Ina series of chapters he sets forth unexpected and 
exceedingly happy Mls aus of the truth that each man makes for himself his own heaven or hell. 
Price, 50 cents net. Postage 6 cents 


HEAVENLY VISIONS By CHARLES BROWN 


No book of the Bible has proved more puzzling or has been more misunderstood and misinterpreted than the 
Book of Revelation. The author here gives a series of expositions remarkable for their sanity and insight. They 
are based on modern knowledge and throw a clear light on much of the obscurity, while their object is always to be 
of practical help. Price, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


MODERN THEORIES OF SIN | By W. E. ORCHARD, D. D. 


A valuable monograph on a theme seldom treated nowadays. The book is divided into three sections, Intro- 
ductory, Critical, and Constructive, which take up this important subject in a thorough and scientific manner and 
present noteworthy conclusions, Price, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


CHRISTIAN CERTITUDE: Its Intellectual Basis By E. DIGGES LaTOUCHE 
This is a book intended for the intelligent “ man in the street.’’ Deals with a number of the great matters of 
Christian faith that are subjects of dispute and presents in popular form strong arguments for the orthodox belief. 
The writer has had experience in addressing keen and thoughtful working-class hearers. 
Price, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 


JESUS: Seven Questions By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D. Phil. 
The author handles his theme in a most scholarly fashion. His Introduction, on “Our Sources” is a very 
valuable piece of work. From this he goes on to ask and answer the following questions: ‘‘Son of Man or Son of 
God?” “Was He Sinless?” “Did He Work Miracles?” ‘“ Had He Power to Forgive Sins?” “Is Belief in Him 
Necessary to Salvation?” “Did He Rise from the Dead?” *‘ Did He Die for Us?” 
Price, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL By WILLIAM WATSON, M.A. 

Mr. Watson is a vigorous, sympathetic, practical writer on matters that are of the first interest to young men. 
He here discusses fully, with wisdom and insight and in a thoroughly interesting way such topics as friendships, books, 
temptations and amusements. Price, 75 cents, net. Postage 8 cents 
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Pierce Evurorean Tours 
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Reduced rates to readers of the Congregation- 
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ALBERT F. PIERCE, Jr., Manager, Mt. Vernon, N Y. 
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summer tours. 
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THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
Mar. 18. 75to108 days. $475—$750. 
Rey. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. je ~Send oe 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 
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CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Renew Your Youth 


Make it a new beginning of your life. 
Whatever your age, a period of youth is 
still before you. Begin the year with that assurance 
and refuse to surrender it. 

The assertion is often made that the time of form- 
ing character and acquiring knowledge is practically 
limited to the first two decades of one’s life. Pro- 
fessors of pedagogy proclaim as a psychological fact 
that the character and therefore the destinies of most 
persons are determined before they are twenty years 
old. 

The truth in this statement admitted and con- 
firmed by experience is overemphasized in our time, 
especially by religious teachers. Statistics seem to 
show that the majority of church members made pub- 
lie confession of their faith in Christ while they were 
adolescent, or at any rate date their purpose to do so 
in their childhood or early youth. There is nothing 
strange in that. It would be strange if those who 
were reared in Christian homes and amid sympathetic 
surroundings had not early received strong impulses 
to resolve to enter avowedly into fellowship with 
Christians. 

Have any statistics been gathered of those who in 
childhood resolved not to become Christians? We 
have not seen them. Nor are we ready to adopt the 
assumption that the minds of mature men and women 
outside of the churches are closed to reasonable argu- 
ment and persuasion to try with divine help to live 
the Christ life among men. Teo many who have pro- 
fessed to be Christians are every year passing away 
from active fellowship with believers to allow us to 
hold that their characters were early fixed in ways of 
righteousness. Nor do we believe that the limit has 
by any means been yet discovered to the number of 
those in maturity who may become willing disciples 
of Christ. 

Whoever you are, within or without the church, let 
this New Year bring you a fresh impulse to live the 
truest and highest life you know. That impulse is 
sure to offer itself. We venture to think that no one 
is so thoughtless at this season as wholly to escape it. 
Certainly no one thoughtful enough to read this arti- 
cle can escape it. Don’t push it aside. Welcome it as 
the New Year’s best gift. Listen anew to Christ’s 
invitation to follow him. Estimate its meaning 
thoughtfully. Weigh its claim fairly. 

Don’t be over influenced by persistent reiteration 
of the ‘theory that childhood is the only formative 
period of life. None of us holds thés to be true in 
politics. No organized efforts are made to commit 
children to loyalty to any political party. We are all 
confident that when they have grown up they can be 
influenced to choose intelligently the political company 
they will go with. We do, indeed, make systematic 
efforts to bring children into conscious fellowship with 
God, and rightly. But is it reasonable to suppose 
that those who have reached manhood and woman- 


"To New Year is a new beginning of time. 


hood cannot appreciate knowledge or be influenced 
by truth perceived as readily as they could while 
they were immature? The fact is that the pursuit of 
knowledge is more eager, the grasp of its uses more 
purposeful, enjoyment in its possession greater in 
maturity than in childhood. 

What, then, is the reliable prescription for renew- 
ing your youth? Keep your mind open. Resist 
steadfastly the tendency to close it to new impres- 
sions. We fortunately live in a time when it is easier 
than it was in former years to perpetuate the elastic- 
ity of youth along with the strength of maturity. 
New things are constantly unfolding. Thought and° 
the results of thought are in a constant state of flux 
and change. 

Cultivate association with persons of high ideals 
and noble character who differ from you in beliefs 
that you cherish. When you come upon their writings 
which are the results of their experience and mani- 
festly the sincere expression of their opinions, con- 
sider them in a spirit of kindness and respect. If 
your own convictions are well based, you need not 
fear that they will be overthrown by looking into the 
minds of honorable persons who have reached differ- 
ent conclusions from yours. That which may well 
alarm you is the discovery of a feeling of resentment 
against one who has dared to consider something 
which you have not accepted as true. 

Especially be on your guard against a desire to 
silence one who has expressed a religious experience 
or opinion out of harmony with yours. Such a desire 
cherished is a sign of advancing imbecility whether 
your years are a score or fourscore. No senility is 
so hopeless as that of one who is satisfied with his 
knowledge and sure of his opinions. 

Foster. every genuine religious experience. It con- 
tinues youth of life into farthest maturity of years. 
To those having the vision of God, the universe is 
always revealing the new and marvelous, and their 
eyes have the directness of sincerity and the clear- 
ness of childhood. Cultivate this vision. Keep near 
to God, and resist whatever draws you apart from 
him, under whatever guise it comes. 

No sensible person will be content to take the 
opinions of others as final authority concerning his 
capacity, opportunity or liberty to think for himself. 
You can trust your own intuitions and the conclusions 
from your own experience as much as the assurances 
of professional psychologists as to what your intui- 
tions and experiences must be if they are normal. 

Life is a school. The only really old people are 
those who are no longer of school age. Those pupils 
enjoy school most who best understand its uses and 
its privileges. Are not these usually mature men and 
women? The year 1911 begins a new term of the 
school of life. The youngest pupils are those who 
see the most to be learned in it and’are most eager 
to learn. Don’t you see, then, how to begin to renew 
your youth with the New Year? 


~ Copyright, 1910, Luther H, Oary. All rights reserved. 
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The Set of the Time-Current 
A Retrospect of 1910 in Church and State 


A hundred years ago Napoleon stood at the summit of his 
glory and George III. had fallen into his eclipse of insanity. 
Madison had been President for a year and his difficulties with 
the battling powers of Europe, who paid no respect to our 
rights of commerce, had begun. Two hundred years carry us 
back to the times of Queen Anne and Marlborough and the last 
flickering lights of the decline of Louis XIV. of France. The 
French and Wnglish were contesting the possession of America, 
and in 1710 Port Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, came 
into British possession. 

Today the Continental United States has several million 
more inhabitants than France and the British islands together, 
and is on terms of cordial friendship with them both. We 
have grounds for sincere thanksgiving in the closing of the 
new century’s first decade in a time of profound, if in certain 
quarters somewhat precarious peace. And this is one of the 
marked tendencies of the year that is past—its wealth of indi- 
cations that the public opinion of the world is turning decis- 
ively against the resort of nations to the tribunal of arms 
and making it at once more easy and more inevitable for them 
to ask and accept the good offices of neutrals or to submit their 
‘grievances to courts of arbitration. 


The world is divided in these closing days of the year of 
our Lord 1910 into nations of two classes, the military and 
unmilitary peoples. The arming and train- 
ing of a whole nation as a means of national 
security goes back in modern times only a 
century. It was devised by patriotic Prussians after the over- 
whelming defeat of the kingdom and the occupation of Berlin 
by the French had nearly extinguished their nationality. Its 
success, later in the century, in wars with Denmark, Austria- 
Hungary and France compelled its adoption for self-defense 
by all the nations of the Continent. Nearly every full-grown 
man in Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Servia, Bulgaria and Roumania is a trained 
soldier and liable to be called to the colors in case of need. So 
is it in Japan, which may be contrasted with its most unmili- 
tary neighbor China, or its peace-loving, undisciplined and un- 
military neighbor across the Pacific, the United States. 


Military and 
Un-Military Nations 


The desire of the nations, manifested more clearly than 


ever in the year that is past, is for assurance of peace. Non- 
military nations like Great Britain and the 
United States have submitted their differ- 
ences to The Hague Tribunal. The long- 
standing dispute about the meaning of the fishery treaties, for 
example, has been settled to the satisfaction of both nations. 
Canada and the United States have been talking about their 
long peace without arms or fortifications and are looking for- 
ward to celebrating the completion of the unarmed century. 
The President’s declaration that the people of the United States 
will not submit to the maintenance of a standing army large 
enough to meet the military nations on equal terms and the 
gifts of Mr. Ginn and Mr. Carnegie of great sums for a propa- 
ganda of peace show clearly the way thought in America is 
running. Germany has refused all overtures looking toward 
disarmament and is building herself a huge fleet to make her- 


Forces Making for 
Peace 


self more formidable to England. But there are already indi- - 


eations that her rulers are overstraining the patience of the 
people. The ever accelerating growth of Socialism is the best 
comment on German military ambitions. If another world- 
conflagration of war awaits us, it will result, we believe, in no 
such long-continuing military despotism as warriors dream 
about, but in an end of militarism. The world is now too wide 
for another Alexander or Napoleon. 


The year has been marked by a steady growth of the sense 
of power and purpose of control on the part of the common 
people. Already it is clear that the century, 
one-tenth of which is already spent, is to be 
a century of great, though not, we hope, of 
violent social changes. The ended year has been a time of 
active political agitation and to a large extent also of political 
accomplishment and overturning. Our own elections are a case 
in point. A wave of dissatisfaction with things as they are 
has expressed itself in widespread political changes.. Old lead- 


The People’s Sense 
of Power 


ers have been set aside in both the larger parties and a whole 
new group pushed to the front. A tariff law on trial has been 
condemned, not because it failed to bring revenue, for it has 
turned a heavy deficit into a surplus, but because of grave sus: 
picions that it was unfair to the common people and a refuge 
for specially favored classes. The new Congress is to be con- 
trolled by men who glory in the name of Progressives, which- 
ever party they may shelter under. Proved or suspected cor- 
ruption on the part of legislators and unsocial wrongs of 
warring trade have deepened the determination of the people 
to make democracy a real and controlling force in our life. 


This set of the social current is worldwide. The Chinese 
Senate has just defied the throne with all the power of the 
’ _. Manchus behind it in the demand for con- 
zi Onna ide Cenniet stitutional government. The representative 
system is working better than men dared to hope in Turkey, 
and still survives in Persia. 
Douma is rooting itself in the life of the empire. Prussia, with 
its rigid officialism and its proud military caste, has expressed 
its resolution not to be content without reform in the suffrage 
by street riots and bold words in the imperial parliament. The 
Southern Slavs are asking for a voice in Hungarian affairs 
where they have been held in subjection by a haughty Magyar 
aristocracy. Portugal has driven out its feeble and foolish 
king and proclaimed a republic. In Spain a radical cabinet is 
battling successfully with a clerical and retrogressive party 
that would keep the nation in the darkness of the ignorant 
ages. France is guided by a Socialist premier, who yet has 
clear vision of the limits of social safety and knows how to 
appeal to the patriotic spirit of the people. Australia is gov- 
erned by representatives of organized labor; and in the just 
concluded British election—the second of the year—the Labor 
party is the one which makes slight gains, while holding the 
balance of power in union with the representatives of Irish 
independence. 


Behind this spirit of unrest, in America and indeed the 
world over, has been that change of relative values which 
makes commodities dear and money cheap. 
President Taft has interpreted it as a call 
to national economy and many voices have urged it as a call to 
personal and family saving. Its hardships have been widely 
spread but not quite universal, and those who have been com- 
pelled to save or suffer have not viewed with patience the 
flaunting idleness of the wealthy. One of the most striking. 
of the political speeches in England was made by Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Lloyd-George, in which he drew a vivid pic- 
ture of the arrogant and unsocial ease of the privileged. The 
set of the current of popular opinion both in Hngland and 
America is undoubtedly toward a view of life which interro- 
gates leisure, demanding its right to levy tribute on the com- 
mon wealth and demands special service from special privilege. 
Before this demand the idle rich both in Great Britain and 
America are on trial. It is one of the significant facts of a 
year marked by widespread trouble with rising prices and 
halting industrial life that there has been no apparent differ- 
ence in’ the style or extent of extravagant Juxury and no 
apparent growth in the manifested sense of social responsi- 
bility among the idle rich. 


The Cost of Living 


If we ask what part religion has taken in this time of 
change, of social discontent and demand for betterment, the 
answer does not lie upon the surface. The 
year has.seen the great gathering of mission 
forces in that wonderful Hdinburgh convention, the ecumenical 
council of the churches to carry forward the evangelization 
of the world. It has also seen the progress of the effort of the 
Roman Catholic Church authorities to complete and perfect its 
authority over the souls of men and the policy of governments. 
It has put itself squarely across the road of progress toward 
democratic ideals, is forcing an oath of intellectual obedience 
upon teachers and laymen, shutting the doors of knowledge 
upon its students for the priesthood, allying itself in nation 
after nation with the forces of reaction and autocracy, estab- 
lishing itself everywhere with wonderful enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, but claiming its right to dominate absolutely the social 
order and the intellectual life of the world. 


Religious Efficiency 


: 
E 


Even in autocratic Russia the: 
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This struggle for religious efficiency is quite as clearly 
marked among the Free Churches which, because the part of 
the Universal Church which they represent 
is free, must win the world and not compel 
it. It finds expression in the yearnings for 
unity and the efforts for closer co-operation which have been 
so marked this year. A sign of the times is found in the 
action of our own ‘Triennial Council, with its suggestions 
toward closer union of the churches in the interest of efficient 
work, and even more markedly among the Baptist churches. 
The wonderful growth of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional movements, like the layman’s movement, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Student Volunteers and others, 
familiar and newly founded, shows this gathering together of 
the forces of the faith for the great need and opportunity of 
our time. This does not mean the abandonment of convictions 
in regard to truth, but the application of the tests of economy 
and efficiency to the administration of funds and the distribu- 
tion of energies. It is as yet but a beginning, but it has 
already shown large results and promises much greater 
achievement for the future. 


Among the Free 
Churches 


As an offset to the too common suspicion of selfish uses 
for great wealth must be put the public benefactions of the 
year in America. The recently announced 
gift of $10,000,000 by Mr. Carnegie for a 
propaganda of peace is matched by the 
promise of a like sum as a final gift of endowment by Mr. 
Rockefeller for Chicago University. Princeton receives some 
$4,000,000 for a graduate college under the will of Mr. Wyman 
of Salem, Mass. Mr. Edward Ginn gives $1,000,000 for a school 
of peace. Mrs. Harriman and others have endowed the State 
of New York with a princely domain of forest and mountain 
park, Mrs. Russell Sage is building a model town at reason- 
able rentals and with beautiful surroundings, and has given 
Yale a great new building site. Thomas Murdoch of Chicago 
leaves $2,000,000 for public uses and Charles F. Wright of 
Boston a still larger sum. Columbia has a Christmas gift of 
$1,600,000 for medical education and hospital work. The 
record of gifts by Americans, of which these are instances, 
bids fair to be unexampled even in an age which is marked 
by great public gifts of money. : 


Great Public 
Benefactions 


A year that started with intense cold extending far into 
the South, to the peril of crops and fruit, and which has been 
marked by many calamities and rumors of 
calamity, has ended with the foundations 
of national prosperity well laid in one of the 
largest harvests ‘the United States has ever known. Its value 


The Harvest of 
the Year 
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is incalculable, but is estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at over $9,000,000,000. The growth and consuming 
power of the nation is indicated by the fact that our food ex- 
ports have fallen off and our imports even of agricultural 
products increased. The farmers have, however, been holding 
back their products for higher prices, and the coming year 
may see some return to our lost position of leading food pro- 
ducer for the world. But this year, for the first time in our 
history, export of manufactured goods has overtaken and 
passed the export of raw materials. Our foreign trade has, 
in fact, exceeded that of any previous year, with larger im- 
ports, larger exports of machinery and smaller of food stuffs. 


This is the year of the census, and we have moved up among 
the most populous group of nations, with 91,000,000 people in 
the Continental United States and over 
100,000,000 under the flag, away from the 
group which is led by Germany with 65,000,- 
000 into the company of Russia, India and China. This 
growth has been largely in the town centers. Cities of the 
Pacific slope have doubled, and in the case of Los Angeles 
trebled their population in a decade, while the agricultural 
states have shown little increase. New England has grown 
largely, and relatively will hold her own in the apportionment 
which Congress must now make for the next ten years. 

This large increase comes more from immigration than from 
a birth rate which is actually declining and imposes serious 
problems of assimilation and evangelization. The children of 
these new comers are American in feeling and desire, but their 
discipline and endowment with high American ideals becomes 
increasingly a study for statesmen and the churches. 


The Growth of 
Population 


We may face the new year and the new decade, then, with 
hope and faith, but not without grave sense of responsibilities , 
to be met and difficulties to be overcome 
both in church and state. The sign of hope 
in both is an awakened conscience, sensitive 
to wrongs and intent upon honest efficiency. Democracy is 
always on trial, in church and state alike, but it is the only 
alternative in the modern world, of plutocracy or autocracy. 
To make it efficient in the use of the means at hand, to inform 
it with high and unselfish ideals, to preserve it from the ex- 
cesses of its own impulsive moods, to establish it as a means 
of expressing brotherhood both in national and international 
relations—these are the tasks of the days to come which must 
tax our Christian faithfulness and our patriotic efforts to the 
utmost. But the believer who remembers the course of history 
will continue to rest in the conviction that “He who brought 
us over will sustain.” 


The Outlook of 
Christian Hope 


Comment on Current Events 


The Worth While Life in 1911 

Dr.. Gladden, Presidents Tucker, Northrop and Woolley, 
Mr. Woods, Mrs. Campbell and the others who have been good 
enough to tell our readers in this issue what in their judg- 
ment will make their lives of value to themselves and others 
this coming year, have made a large contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a great and timely subject. Any young person who 
reads thoughtfully this series of brief suggestions must derive 
impulses and ideas which if adhered to will brighten the path 
of the coming year. These men and women speak out of a 
rich experience of life. Many of them have long been com- 
panions of young people; they know the modern world, its 


dangers and opportunities, therefore it pays to give all the 


more earnest heed to their lovingly offered counsel. 


&* 

Specific Suggestions 

Dr. Gladden’s single point on the cultivation of ‘friendship 
contains the key to a rich and fruitful year. In President 
Northrop’s characteristically hopeful answer—written after 
a long day of exhausting professional duties—we have a 
glimpse of his own unfailing joy in life and of his wide influ- 
ence throughout the Northwest. Other contributors to this 
broadside exalt the necessity of personal faith, and -with it 
those works of love and mercy without which faith is “dead.” 
Some like Dr. Winship point out specific ways of ministration, 
as, for example, work with growing boys and girls. Mr. Ober, 
who as editor of the bright monthly which, goes into the 


hands of Christian Association leaders the country over un- 
derstands well the temper of our times, offers a specific sug- 
gestion bearing upon every man’s fight with the devils within 
him, when he pleads for self-mastery and considerateness in 
every day relationships. But why pick out more nuggets from 
this mine of New Year’s cheer and counsel? Dig into it your- 
self and find the gems. 


* 


Successful Yet Not Satisfied 

Said a prominent Christian worker the other day reporting 
to his board of directors, ‘On the whole this has been the 
best year our enterprise has ever known as respects the equip- 
ment of the staff, team work and the animating spirit, and 
yet we come to the year’s end painfully conscious of out 
shortcomings, and never realizing so keenly how far we are 
from our ideals.’ A manly confession certainly, and one 
which many in various fields of labor at home and abroad 
could undoubtedly echo. Perhaps the best evidence of real 
progress is dissatisfaction with present attainment, however 
glowingly it may be described. It means that our ideals are 
becoming higher and more commanding, self-examination 


more drastic, and our sense of dependence on God more keen 


and constant. Be not misled or intimidated by the knowledge 
of your personal defects or by the failure of your efforts to 
reach all the goals in sight. The fact that you perceive 
them, regret them, and are striving to remedy them is full of 


- promise. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, December 26 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Week’s Disasters : 

The breaking of a gas main causes an explosion near the New 
York Central station in New York, killing ten, injuring more 
than a hundred and wrecking property. Fires in the Chicago 
stockyards and in a Philadelphia factory kill in the one case 
thirty, in the other fourteen firemen and policeman by falling 
walls. 


The War Scare 


Major-General Wood, chief of staff of the army, characterizes 
the so-called war scare as “silly,” sees no threat of war in any 
quarter, but wants the country to be duly prepared. 


Building for China 


The contract for a Chinese war cruiser has been given to an 
American shipyard and other orders may follow. 


Cuban Troubles 


Secretary Knox denounces as false the rumors started in 
some newspapers that the failure of President Gomez’s adminis- 
tration in Cuba is imminent, and that troops are being made 
ready for a third American intervention. 


The New Chief Justice 


Associate Justice White takes the oath as Chief Justice of 
the United States. 


Segregating Negroes 


The mayor of Baltimore signs an ordinance barring negroes 
from residence in certain parts of the city. The case will be 
carried on appeal to the Federal courts. 


Hurrying for Christmas 


The’ steamer Mauretania of the Cunard line makes a record 
round trip from Fishguard, Wales, to New York and return in 
twelve days to serve the Christmas mails and passengers. 


University Endowments 


John D. Rockefeller gives $1,000,000 and promises a like sum 
each year for nine years to Chicago University. At the same 
time he withdraws his personal representatives from the board 
of trustees. This is understood to be a final gift, making $35,- 
000,000 ‘in all contributed, and Mr. Rockefeller hints that the 
Chicago people must henceforth see to the university’s growth 
and support. A gift of $1,600,000 comes to Columbia through 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness of New York—$300,000 of it being his 
own contribution—for a hospital building and support of medical 
teaching and research, linking Columbia with the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


Working Men’s Compensation for Accidents 


A bill has been prepared to be presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature which provides for payment by the employer 
of part of the weekly wages to a working man when he has 
been injured by accident while at his work. If he is killed a 
substantial compensation is to be paid to his family. At a 
recent conference in Chicago of representatives of the Federal 
Government and of nine states it was agreed that all employ- 
ments should be included and practically all kinds of accidents 
should be compensated. The disposition among employers in 
favor of such provision has been growing stronger and more 
general in recent years. At first sight this seems to lay a 
heavy burden on employers. But the burden has been much 
heavier on employees. By a system of insurance the burden 
is widely distributed, and becomes equitable. It is shown that 
under such conditions employers are more careful to provide 
appliances to protect working men against accidents and that 
working men take more pains to protect themselves. A fair 
distribution of risks makes for the betterment of society. The 
expense of lawsuits will be much lessened. Kindlier feeling 
will be fostered between employers and employed. It is best 
for all parties that they bear one another’s burdens, for thus 
they fulfill the law of Christ. 


* 


Perpetuating Edinburgh 

The fixing of the date for the next meeting of the Continwa- 
tion Committee of the World’s Missionary Conference shows 
that the influence of that great meeting is not to be measured 
by its immediate effects on the audience or even by the excel- 
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IN OTHER LANDS 
The British Election 


Liberals and Unionists will be tied in the new parliament. 
The Redmond Home Rule party gains five votes, the Labor party 
two, the Unionists one. The government has a coalition ma- 
jority of 126. 


Spanish Religious Orders Restrained 


The bill forbidding the formation of new religious orders 
pending the negotiations with the Vatican over the Concordat 
passes the Spanish chamber of deputies by a large majority. 


The Japanese Diet 


The emperor’s speech at the opening of the Japanese Diet, 
referring to the annexation of Korea and the convention with 
Russia emphasizes the necessity of maintaining peace in the Far 
Hast. 


Chinese Senate and Throne at War 


The Chinese senate declines to accept the refusal of the throne 
to provide for a responsible ministry and renews its demand for 
constitutional government. 


The Mexican Revolt | 


The Federal army in Chihuihua is surrounded by insurrecto 
forces and runs short of food. Trains are seized by ‘the insur- 
gents. Conflicting accounts come through a strict censorship of 
news from the seat of disturbance. 


Chinese Famine and Plague 


Famine conditions grow steadily worse in tne province of 
An-bui on the lower Yang-tse Kiang. Bubonice plague is epidemic 
in Mongolia and parts of Manchuria. 


British Officers as Spies 


Two British army officers arrested and tried as spies in mak- 
ing plans of German forts at Borkum are found guilty and sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 


Coal Mine Disaster 


At Bolton, Lancashire, an explosion in the Little Hulton mine 
entombs 360 miners. No one who was underground at the 
moment of the explosion escaped. 


German Drillmasters in Brazil 


Twenty German army officers are to go to Brazil to serve in 
training the Brazilian troops. 


lent volumes now appearing which embody the spirit and pro- 
ceedings of the gathering. Some of the ablest Christian states- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic, like John R. Mott, Arthur J. 
Brown, James L. Barton, T. S. Barbour in America, Sir 
Andrew Fraser in Scotland, Hugene Stock in England, Julius 
Richter in Germany, Dr. Chatterjee in India and others repre- 
senting other lands—for this Continuation Committee is an 
international body—are devoting time and thought to the 
large questions and problems which emerged at Wdinburgh. 
They are but carrying out the will of the twelve hundred dele- 
gates who could not dismiss lightly such subjects as the occu- 
pation of new territory, the adequate equipment of mission- 
aries, the strengthening of the home base, and above all the 
problem of unification and co-operation. Therefore this inter- 
national committee, charged with such large responsibilities, 
will seek some quiet spot in England and beginning May 16, 


1911, will be in session several days, taking up one by one- 


matters committed to its consideration. It will be an impor- 
tant council of war, and the prayers of Christian people 
everywhere should be offered in behalf of this little group of 
men representing all evangelical bodies, including the Anglican 
Communion, and capable of rendering during the next ten 
years exceptional service for the Kingdom. 


5d 


Progress since Edinburgh 

This Continuation Committee held its first session the day 
after the Edinburgh Conference closed, but its members were 
too wearied with that series of exhausting meetings to do 
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more than outline the scope of their probable work, to appoint 
several important sub-committees and to elect as permanent 
secretary the modest, efficient young man, who was the organ- 
izing secretary of the Edinburgh Convention, J. H. Oldham. 
Some of these sub-committees have already made extended 
investigation in their field. One which has to do with methods 
of securing larger publicity for missionary news has consulted 
a number of journalists, including General Manager Melville E. 
Stone of the Associated Press. For the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Prof. Edward C. Moore has issued a circular describing 
its field of operations and seeking assistance in its investiga- 
tion. In Great Britain, largely as a result of contact with 
American secretaries, the various boards have decided to in- 
stitute an annual conference similar to the one held in New 
York every January by organizations in the United States and 
Canada. This body, profiting by the experience of the past 
fifteen years, is reorganizing its basis with a view to greater 
efficiency. So in several lands the foreign missionary move- 
ment is assuming greater strength and unity. The tactics and 
strategy of missions are being studied as never before. The 
‘battle in every land is becoming sharper and more decisive. 
Will the church at home keep step to the music of the advanc- 
ing hosts? d 


Cd 


A Study of Pennsylvania Coal Miners 

Soon after Hx-President Roosevelt returned home from 
Africa last fall he made a flying visit to Wilkesbarre, Scranton 
and several little cities of coal miners in that neighborhood. 
His observations there and his reflections on them he has 
written in a characteristic article for the January Outlook. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a shrewd observer, and his practical, sensible 
conclusions from what be saw and heard are more informing 
than many of the “sociological studies” by professional ex- 
perts. He expressly disclaims an attempt at such a study. He 
simply talked with some of the miners, their wives and chil- 
dren. The most striking fact that appeared to him was that 
miners and their families are in all essentials just like other 
people. Their experiences, as they told them to him, presented 
the same problems and the same encouragements that are met 
with in the average American community. He concludes that 
the key to the solution of their problems applies to all social 
conditions, “Individual self-help, and the help—moral, spirit- 
ual or material—given by one individual to other individuals 
will always remain at the base. of good and successful citizen- 
ship.” This closing paragraph of Mr. Roosevelt’s article is 
well worth repeating: 

“As for those who write about the mining regions, let them 
remember two facts: It is bad to portray the conditions with 
such hysterical overemphasis, such overinsistence on the dark 
side of the picture, that sensible men turn contemptuously 
away, tired of the effort to disentangle the true from the false. 
It is even worse to sit by with smug complacency and deny 
that there is anything to be improved. There is very much 
to be done; and the first thing to be done is thoroughly to 
understand the real identity in all that is fundamental be- 
tween the men in one position and the men in another, between 
the men who live under conditions which create the problem 
to be considered, and the men who, living under different con- 
ditions, must join in solving the problem.” 


& 
A Week of Disasters 


In contrast with the spirit of good will in preparation for 
Christmas has been the unusual record of troubles and dis- 
asters. The explosion of a gas reservoir tank at the New 
York Central station killed and wounded passers in a street 
ear and others and wrecked much property. In a Lancaster 
‘coal mine, near Bolton, England, more than 860 are dead. A 
fire in the stockyards at Chicago cost the life of thirty firemen 

_ through the falling of a wall, including Chief Horan, a well- 
known fire fighter. A not dissimilar fire accident in Philadel- 
phia at a factory fire killed fourteen, firemen and policemen. 
Storm and shipwreck have added to this toll of human life. 
We are always in the presence of these risks of human living, 
but always it is our duty to learn their lesson and remove, as 
far as possible, the mistakes tlrat bring them about. For great 

fires in industrial plants like the Chicago and Philadelphia 
buildings, the explosion of gas in a tank and the blowing up 
of a mine are mistakes due to human carelessness, parsimony 
or lack of intelligence. The death of these heroes of the fire 
department must stir a sense of gratitude for the protection 
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which they and their fellows give to life and property in all 
our cities. Like good soldiers they died upon their field of 
battle, and that is not the least desirable ending for the experi- 
ence of earth. 


* 


Present Status of the Emmanuel Movement 

Two years ago the papers, religious and secular, abounded 
in references to the Emmanuel movement. Today it has ceased 
to furnish much copy. Does that mean that it has gone the 
way of religious vagaries that flourish for a time and then are 
“cast into the oven?” As a “movement” it has not established 
itself in the life of the churches of any denomination, although 
the Episcopal Convention at Cincinnati gave it a certain quasi 
recognition. But the original circle of half a dozen churches 
which started to maintain “clinics” or to give treatment in 
specific cases has not, to our knowledge, been enlarged. Yet we 
doubt not that a considerable number of men who became 
deeply interested in the underlying ideas, who read the numer- 
ous books published on the subject and some of whom jour- 
neyed to Boston to investigate the work at Emmanuel Church 
have incorporated into their every day ministry many of its 
best ideas. 


&* 


The Present Work at Emmanuel Church 

At the church which gave the name to the movement, Dr. 
Worcester and his associate, Dr. McComb, continue to receive 
every week-day morning callers from all parts of the country, 
and from foreign lands, who seek counsel and specific direc- 
tion with regard to their individual maladies. These two 
rectors practically give up five forenoons each week to such 
work, but do not let these office calls take the place of pastoral 
visitations. Last year every member of the parish was visited 
by one or the other. They welcome this second and quieter 
stage in the development of the movement. With them this 
ministry of healing has become an accredited and standard 
element of church work, by no means overshadowing all other 
lines of activity, but fitting into and supplementing them. So, 
too, at Northampton, Rey. Lyman P. Powell, who has written 
articles and books on the Emmanuel movement and given 
treatment to many individuals, still employs the methods which 
he has already found successful. He carries on an extensive 
correspondence with inquirers in all parts of the world. One 
recent week brought him applications from Canada, Germany, 
England, China and New Zealand, either for the opportunity to 
study his methods or for individual treatment. 


& 


Physicians and the Movement 

This later stage of the movement has the more promise of 
becoming permanent because of the understanding that now 
exists between its leaders and physicians. Practically only 
those are now treated who have been recommended by phy- 
sicians to avail themselves of such advice, and some of the 
most distinguished nerve specialists in the country are willing 
and glad, after doing what they can for their patients, to com- 
mend them to the further help which the influence of a sym- 
pathetic minister, competent from the psychological standpoint, 
can afford. On their part the Emmanuel leaders are quite as 
eager to utilize all the medical and surgical measures which 
modern science supplies, and certain diseases like alcoholism, 
insomnia, melancholia, are found to yield most quickly to the 
combined influence of medicine, hygiene and spiritual incentive. 


&* 


The Popular Hunger for Spiritual Help 

The Emmanuel movement, to its credit, emphasizes the 
responsibility of the church for distressed and heavy laden 
people, and its methods, when properly applied, frequently shift 
the current of morbid thinking and make more available and 
real the comfort, pardon and peace which many persons seek. 
These are the great assets of the religion of Jesus. Christ. 
Why should not every minister sound once and again the note 
of joy and power in the Holy Ghost and try to bring home to 


_the individual in’ ways best suited to him the pity and the 


strength of God? We believe a warmer atmosphere in all our 
churches, a firmer faith that God can here and now change the 
lives of men, would retain in affiliation with orthodox churches 
some who now drift into Christian Science or are allured by 
the so-called ‘“New Thought.” Such,persons say they have dis- 
covered new sources of peace and happiness, and those who 
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live with them bear witness that their testimony is true. Mrs. 
Eddy may die, but such measure of truth as there is in Chris- 
tian Science lives on, and the best way to neutralize the sad 
errors in the system is to make the climate of each local 
church so earnest and sunny, so charged with divine help and 
sympathy, that troubled people shall turn instinctively thither 
for relief and comfort. Such a ministry needs no particular 
name, and can be confined to no single sect or school. It is 
simply the cherishing and imparting of the Spirit of Christ. 


1 & 
Our Work in the Philippines 


A special correspondent of the London Times has been mak- 
ing a careful study of our work in the Philippines and has 
reported his conclusions in six letters which, as the utterance 
of a friendly but clear-seeing critic, should have wide reading 
in the United States. He comments on the magnitude ef the 
task and the spirit of ignorant optimism in which it was under- 
taken. Not the least of the benefits it has secured, he says, 
is the education of Americans in acquaintance with the world 
outlook and the meaning of empire. This “reflex value,’ he 
says, is “perhaps greater than any American is likely rightly 
to appreciate,’ and, he adds, “it would be a blessed thing for 
the world if there could be established some circulating system 
by which the entire American people could be pumped in sec- 
tions out to the Philippines, held there for a’ while till they 
understood something of what colonial work and an empire 
mean, and then pumped home again.” He comments on the 
instability of official tenure which prevents young men from 
making a life task of work in the islands and the agitation for 
speedy political change which prevents business from expand- 
ing. Yet he says of the American administrators as a whole, 
“Tt is your correspondent’s opinion that at present the adminis- 
tration in the Philippines is better, more hard-working, and 
inspired with a finer enthusiasm than any section correspond- 
ing to it in numbers and importance of the national Govern- 
ment at Washington or than any State Government.” This he 
attributes in part to detachment from home politics and in part 
to the call of the great problems to be solved. He speaks with 
appreciation of the more than 5,000 Filipino girls who are 
teachers and nurses, mourns the spoiling of the young men 
who are mere clerks and emphasizes the need of industrial 
training in a land where agriculture must always be the chief 
interest. And he suggests that a definite date should be fixed 
before which the Government should decline utterly to con- 
sider the question of independence, not of one when independ- 
ence may be given. This is all friendly counsel and should be 
weighed by the American people. If we are to go on with our 
task of guardianship for the eighty tribes of the islands, we 
want to do it as well as the conditions and our limitations 
permit. 


* 


China and her Troubles 


China is just now in distress, with famine in her great 
central river valley and bubonic plague destroying her people 
in Mongolia and parts of Manchuria. Her central weakness— 
the ignorance, self-conceit and selfish intrigues of her palace 
and her rulers—is once more manifest in. what every well 
wisher must hope is a death struggle with the new popular 
desire for representative and responsible government as de- 
manded by the new national assemblies. Alternations of arro- 
gant self-assertion and self-confidence with abject concessions 
to save the imperial face have marked China’s dealings with 
the world outside ever since her defenses were pierced by the 
militant foreigner. More than once the late Empress Dowager, 
Tsu Hsi, went from the heights of pride to the depths of 
humiliation, at the imminent danger of overturning the Man- 
chu rule. The striking story of her life and government re- 
cently told in “China under the Hmpress Dowager,” by J. O. 
Bland and E. Backhouse, with its diary of a Chinese noble 
detained by old age in Peking during the Boxer troubles, is 
illuminative of the perils which surround an Oriental court 
where polygamy rules and the word of the monarch is supreme. 
The present “Son of Heaven” is a child. It is a good, but also 
a difficult time for the introduction of responsible government 
which none can wish more earnestly than our own nation, with 
its traditional friendship for China and its new policy of lend- 
ing her large sums of money for development. ~The danger of 
the famine is revolt against the dynasty. The danger of the 
plague is interference by Russia and Japan, to whom it gives 
a pretext for interference. If you will not, or cannot, put out 
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the fire next door, they may say, we.shall be forced to cross 
the line and do it in self-defense. And recent vexatious asser- 
tiveness of Chinese officials in Manchuria, apparently encour- 
aged from Peking, has exasperated Russia. For the peace of 
the world China needs to learn huinility and to grow strong. 


Sd 


The Iberian Nations 


The constitution proposed for Portugal shows an interest- 
ing combination of French and American influences, both de- 
rived to some extent from that British model which has beew 
called the Mother of Parliaments. The President of the Portu- 
guese Republic is to be chosen for a term of five years and not 
to be immediately eligible for re-election. He is to choose—or 
rather, accept—a responsible ministry whose term of office de- 
pends upon its ability to secure a majority support from parlia- 
ment. But to this there is to be a notable exception. The min- 
isters of war, the navy, finance and public works are to hold 
non-political places, not subject to the approval of a majority 
of the representatives. The stable and non-political nucleus of 
government will consist of the President and these four cabinet 
ministers, and through this arrangement the Portuguese presi- 
dent is likely to be less a mere administrative figurehead than 
in France and Switzerland. The new republic has just had a 
reminder that it is well not to go too fast in measures directed 
against the church, Germany and Austria have protested 
against the expulsion of missionaries of their nationality from 
the Portuguese colonies. Considering the backward state of 


these parts of Africa and the fact that in Angola and the 


cocoa raising islands it is alleged that slavery still exists in 
its worst forms, Portugal will be wise not to shut out Chris- 
tianity in any of its evangelizing forms. 

Spain continues its support for the radical cabinet of 
Signor’ Canalejas, parliament having passed by a great ma- 
jority the so-called Padlock bill, which forbids the ereation of 
further religious establishments in Spain until the revision 
of the agreement with the Vatican is concluded. The Premier 
expressly disclaimed hostility toward the religious orders and 
asked for the passing of the bill as a measure for enabling 
the government to negotiate to advantage. But the vigorous 
opposition of the Vatican has given the passing of the bill the 
color of a defeat for the Spanish Ultramontane party. 


x 


A Polish Protestant Movement 


The Berlin correspondent of the London Ohristian World 
calls attention to a widespread revolt from Rome among the 
Russian Poles which has resulted in the formation of a body 
in communion with the Old Catholic Churches of the Conti- 
nent, its presiding bishop, Johann Kovalski, having been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Utrecht. The new body is called 
the Mariarits and already numbers no less than 600,000 mem- 
bers. It retains belief in purgatory and the intercessional 
power of the Virgin Mary, but discards the papal primacy 
and infallibility and the sacrificial and sacerdotal authority 
of its ministers. The direct access to Christ and the insistence 
on the presence of the Bible in every house are fundamental 
teachings. ‘One of our principal duties,” writes Bishop Koval- 
ski to his clergy, “is the proclamation of the gospel. Our lives 
shall be as a mirror to Christ’s gospel. The gospel is our 
highest law, our light on the road of life. In every Mariarit 
house the gospel must find a place and every member of the 
family must be versed in its contents. For it must always be 
remembered that our entire Christian life centers in Christ.” 
This new religious movement of independence will remind the 
student of history of that evangelical movement in Poland in 
the sixteenth century that was so ruthlessly crushed out by 
the forces of the Counter-Reformation. It is a genuine Prot- 
estant movement in spite of its residuum of Roman doctrine. 


‘For it has arisen to confront the increasing dogmatism and 


spiritual exactions of the Papal court, led by the Jesuits. Its 
way has been smoothed by the favor of the Russian authori- 
ties who naturally regard the interference of the Roman 
authorities in Russian affairs as a thing to be reduced to its 
lowest possible point. 


* 


‘ 


A Fight for Existence 

This movement in Poland is a sign of the struggle now in 
progress within the Roman Church. It is the fixed purpose 
of its leaders to compel a doctrinal unity in the face of the 
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present intellectual tendencies of the studious world at any 
cost of excision and excommunication. Modernism is to be 
extirpated, that the unified Church may become a more dis- 
ciplined and obedient army for the conquest of the world. The 
inquisition of beliefs has passed from the bishops to the minor 
clergy and from the university professors to the unlearned. 
Students of theology are forbidden to read the newspapers. 
They are subjected to the prescriptions of their instructors in 
their knowledge of history and science. The London. Times 
recently called attention to a striking incident in what it calls 
“the persecution of the Modernists,’ printing with strong 
editorial comment a letter from Miss Maud Petrie, whom it 
characterizes as “a member of a family which for generations 
has been conspicuous for its fidelity to the Roman Catholic 
religion, even in times when such fidelity often meant danger 
to liberty and life.’ But Miss Petrie was a close friend of 
Father Tyrrell and she is now called upon to clear herself of 
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the taint of Modernism by signing her adherence to the recent 
papal denunciations and prohibitions of the views of the 
Modernists. She describes herself as “a simple lay person 
possessed of no official dignity or authority” and one who has 
never made any public utterance on these subjects; the penalty 
for her refusal to sign is deprivation of the sacraments. Abso- 
lute intellectual submission is the price of that food of the 
soul which the papal creed declares is the necessity of eternal 
life. We do not wonder that there is revolt against Rome 
among thousands of intelligent people of Austria and Poland, 
or that hundreds of priests are leaving the Roman obedience 
in France. Nor is it surprising that the Times should sar 
that, in the view of the Vatican, the serious question is, ‘‘How 
to defend the very existence of the Roman Catholic Church 
against the inroads of the modern spirit.” That defense upon 
these lines is permanently feasible no student of history or 


In preparing this number we have had in 
mind the fact that it would be read on New 
Year’s Sunday. For the backward look, 
natural at such a time, the Editorial Re- 
view of 1910 reveals the events and move- 
ments most worth keeping in mind. In- 
deed this rapid, hopeful retrospect seeks not 
merely to chronicle but to interpret. It is 
an excellent chapter in the history of our 
own times. But our readers look forward 
also, and they are not likely to find any 
more inspiriting words than those penned 
by Dr. Gladden, Presidents Tucker, North- 
rop and Woolley, Professor Katharine Lee 
Bates, Booker Washington, Susan Hayes 
Ward and others in the symposium, What 
Will Make Life Worth While in 1911? 
Dr. Grenfell’s straight, 
equally in point and full of suggestion too, 
as is Mr. Parker’s contribution on “‘Life’s 
Endurable  Dissatisfactions.” A » New 
Year’s Number packed with good cheer it 
is, from one end to the other. 


Next year begins and ends on the Lord’s 
Day. Make it the Lord’s year. 


Over $40,000,000 worth of precious stonés 
were imported into the United States in 
1910. Evidently many people are not con- 
cerned about hard times. 


The House Committee on Claims has voted 
to report favorably on the bill to pay back 
to contributors the ransom money of $66,000 
for the ransom of Miss Hllen M. Stone. 
The Senate has already passed the bill. 


Is it really true that the Episcopal 
churches in the “dry” region in Northern 
Minnesota are suffering for want of wine 
for communion service? If so, should the 
claims of the church have more weight with 
the Federal authorities than those of the 
saloon? 


And not the least of the season’s joy are 
the dainty holiday greetings in the form of 
attractive cards or leaflets. Every year 
strengthens our admiration of the artistic 
taste and intellectual originality of our 
friends Hast, West, North, South and across 
the sea. A hearty thank-you to every one. 


The Gideons of Chicago, that earnest as- 
sociation of Christian traveling men, pro- 
pose to celebrate the last day of the old 
year by distributing 6,000 Bibles in’ the 
bedrooms of the city’s hotels. Thus every 
sojourner will have at hand a guide in mak- 
ing fresh resolutions on New Year’s eve. 


“Respectfully commended to supply com- 
mittees”; the counsel of Dr. John Clifford, 
the veteran London Baptist pastor, who is 
about to have a colleague. ‘Remember that 


strong words are. 


Yi Editorial In Brief 


the Apostle Paul has gone to heaven. He 
has been there some time, now, and we 
must make up our minds that we cannot 
have him.” 


Holiday business this year was good. The 
proprietors of one dry goods store in Boston 
had the number of persons entering it on one 
day counted. The total in round numbers 
was 18,000. This was a better showing than 
that made on the corresponding day in 1909. 
Probably this store was not the only one 
making a larger count of customers. 


“Gentlemen of no responsibility are very 
truculent.” President Taft might have been 
a bit wearied when he uttered this sapient 
remark designed to cool the fervor of those 
who would rush into a tariff war with Ger- 
many. But he uttered a truth which bears 
upon all kinds of work in the state and in 
the church. It is so much easier to settle 
things when one has no direct responsibility 
in the matter. 


Tacoma is striving to make up in quality 
what the census seems to have denied it in 
the quantity of its inhabitants. It is hence- 
forth unlawful for a Tacoman to say to his 
brother or a stranger, ‘“‘What’ll you have?” 
and pay for it. Nothing but a “Dutch 
treat’? goes, henceforth,,in the city by the 
Strait. And a good thing, too, under the 
divine law which forbids us to tempt our 
brother. 


In spite of complaints about depression in 
business it appears according to the Bureau 
of Statistics that the commerce of the year 
between twenty-seven countries from which 
reports have been received that imports 
amounted to more than fourteen billion dol- 
lars and exports to about sixteen billions. 
Such figures are simply beyond comprehen- 
sion. 


Washington and Jefferson College, Penn- 
Sylvania, has been given a legacy of $40,000 
from a graduate lately deceased. On find- 
ing that he had probably overestimated the 
value of his estate and that after the 
amount was taken out not enough would 
be left for the support of the widow and 
children, the trustees of the college relin- 
quished the claim on it. That of course 
was a just act. That college would seem to 
be worthy to receive generous gifts. 


The American International College at 
Springfield, Mass., probably represents the 
cosmopolitan character of the people of the 
new New England better than any other 
single institution. Its Christmas celebration 
had for one of its features a song, “Hands 
Across the Sea,” by a sextet, an Italian, a 


the human soul will believe. 


Russian, an Armenian, a Spaniard, a Greek 
and a Pole. These are the materials which 
this institution is working to mold into the 
New England of the future, worthy of its 
traditions. 


“Whether or not they are in the apostolic 
succession, they have certainly achieved 
apostolic success,” was the recent remark of 
a broad-minded Episcopalian when he learned 
of some of the fine work done under Baptist 
auspices in foreign fields. Certainly the 
right of a man like the late Dr. John’. 
Clough, the apostle to the Telugus, to a 
place in the true succession of Jesus and the 
apostle, could hardly be questioned. There 
are many indications that our brethren in 
the Hpiscopal communion are coming to see 
that personal godliness and the sign of God’s 
approval upon his labors are the chief 
marks of an apostle, ancient or modern. 


It was a Northerner who asked the famous 
question, ‘““What is the Constitution between 
friends?” but it was a Southern constitu- 
ency which in the recent eleetion dispensed 
with the formality of opening the polls. 
When the Secretary of State of Arkansas 
sent an urgent letter to the election commis- 
sioners of Crittendon County asking for the 
returns, the county clerk made answer that 
since the Democratic candidate had no com- 
petitor an election was “an unecessary for- 
mality’” and they had held none. Had he 
not been an Arkansas Democrat he might 
have been suspected of being a too logical 
adherent of the ‘““New Nationalism.” 


Governor-elect Johnson of California 
seems to be a bit of a Puritan. He has re- 
fused to allow an inaugural ball and explains 
the refusal by saying, ““My administration is 
going to be a direct one and one for busi- 
ness, and I couldn’t see that a social affair 
would help particularly to make the laws of 
the land and to aid me in governing the 
state.” We are supposed to be the defenders 
of Puritanism, but we cannot see any casual 
connection between the restraint of dancing 
and good legislation. The young people of 
California will be quite justified in asking 
Sir Toby Belch’s question of their new goy- 
ernor, “Because thou art virtuous, shall 
there be no cakes and ale?” 


Are our college-bred and presumably in- 
tellectual classes reproducing themselves? 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard says 
of his own class in Harvard, graduated in 
1880, that its 170 members have less than 
that number of children after thirty-one 
years. Another class, nearly seven years 


‘older in standing, from a large Eastern uni- 


versity makes a somewhat better showing. 
Its 108 graduates and non-graduates have 
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had 205 children, most of whom are alive 
today. But that is not fulfilling the com- 
mand to replenish the earth. Wx-President 
Roosevelt might well use some of his present 
leisure in a round of lectures to the universi- 
ties for men on the sin of race suicide. The 
college girls cannot ask men to marry them. 


Our English cousins sometimes develop 
a genius for advertising which more than 
rivals ours. A clever scheme is put forth 
to push moving picture theaters that ought 
to be worth a fortune to the owners of that 
trust. Children and youth in Sunday school 
classes are to be asked to describe their im- 
pressions and experiences, the sets of pic- 
tures they liked best and least, the different 
kinds of stories told by the pictures they 
haye seen, ete. An appeal is made “for a 
general and earnest effort in this work,” the 
results to be sent to the editor of the London 
Sunday School Chronicle. This surely will 
increase the theater attendance and interest 
during the holiday season, and incidentally 
the Sunday school attendance. 


In our issue of Dec. 10 we offered two 
prizes of $5 and $3, respectively, for the best 
mottoes for 1911. Though we were obliged 
to close the contest ten days after it was 
announced, we received no less than 140, 
which have been duly examined, to say noth- 
ing of those which arrived after the door 
had been shut, and which, of course, could 
not be considered in connection with the 
eontest. The replies examined represent 
writers in all parts of the country from 
Maine to Oregon and Washington, and from 
Canada to Georgia. 
responded in considerable numbers, and we 
were equally glad to hear from the laity. 
Evidently we haye in our constituency a 
large number of laymen and women who 
cherish literary aspirations, but, of course, 
they all expected a careful scrutiny of ma- 
terial submitted, and will acquiesce grace- 
fully in the decisions made. We have sifted 
out nine watchwords, and they appear on 
another page. They seem to us of pre-emi- 
nent worth and suggestiveness, and we trust 
both those which received the prizes and 
those that gained only “honorable mention” 
will alike prove a spur to nobler living on 
the part of those who read them. 


They have evidently not lost the arts 
either of personal adulation or of fine writ- 
ing in the South, if we may judge by what 
The Morning Star, the Roman Catholic or- 
gan of New Orleans, says of Mr. Falconio, 
the papal delegate who visited the recent 
meeting of the Federation of Catholics 
which met in that city.’ It said: 

“His Excellency goes from us leaving be- 
hind him a memory fragrant.as the roses of 
our own sunny clime, bright as the golden 
sunshine that floods our skies, eternal as the 
everlasting stars that smiled a benediction 
upon us and him. ... Again we prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of His Hxcellency, and 
renew to him the pledge which we made 
upon his entrance into our city, of absolute 
obedience and loyalty, devotion and fidelity 
to him, and through him to our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X., Christ’s Vicar on earth, of 
whom he is the worthy and illustrious repre- 
sentative.” 

After this prostration at the feet of a 
mere delegate, what is reserved for the Pope 
—or for Christ? 


The honor in which many of our Amer- 
ican Board missionaries at home on fur- 
lough are held by other branches of the 
church is shown by the fact that Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith of China has just been delivering 
five lectures in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville. Next month 
Dr. R. A. Hume will give a course of five 
at the University of Chicago on An Inter- 
pretation of India’s Religious History. 


The parsons naturally ° 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR UNION 
(Rev. Charles Stelzle) 


The church may stand with organized 
labor as an organization on all questions 
which have a moral and ethical basis, but 
when the question at issue is merely a mat- 
ter-.of expediency, of jurisdiction, of a rec- 
ognition of the union, or any similar matter, 
then the church must have the right to main- 
tain a neutral position, just as the trades 
union would not be expected to take sides 
were the church to take up denominational 
differences, creeds or forms of government. 
As individuals, we may think as we please 
about the affairs of the church or of labor. 
Every man must be given the right to “join” 
or not to join. But we cannot assume to 
commit our organizations—either church or 
labor—to any system outside of their pecul- 
iar province. 

OUR UNIVERSITIES 


(President Jordan of Stanford University) 


The American university, wherever sit- 
uated, is a going and a growing concern. 
There is no limit placed on its development 
—no fixed mold into which it must be fitted. 
Its environment is more impressionable than 
that of the universities of Hurope. The soil 
of freedom is the soil most favorable for the 
growth of- universities. It is not strange 
that Mr. Bryce saw in the universities of 
America the best of all foundations for our 
national pride. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
(The London Sunday School Chronicle) 


As time goes on the ideal graded system 
of lessons will be hammered out, and will 
become standardized and generally accept- 
able. But the fine gradation that charms 
some of our American cousins is, in our 
judgment, mere fantastic superstition. Na- 
ture and nature’s God work on a rougher 
scale than that constructed by psychological 
faddists. The life is more than the meat, 
and greater and more mysterious than all 
its published analyses. We have to be in- 
structed by pedagogical experts, and not 
dominated by them. So the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the principles of gradation 
does not mean the abandonment of experi- 
ence, and of common sense, or the ignoring 
of the existing conditions of school life. 


VIEW 


“AS ITHERS SEE US” 
(The Presbyterian) 


The Congregationalist says that the out- 
come of the National Council is that Congre- 
gationalists must purpose to do great things 
and that they must do them together. Same 
thing as the outcome of a Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is encouraging to see the 
togethering that is growing among the Con- 
gregationalists. They are sure to come to 
a rational and Scriptural Presbytery in the 
course of time. And it is not at all im- 
probable that they will be in a position to 
give Presbyterians some points on adminis- 
tration and possibly on spirit, in the course 
of their development. If we only might, all 
of us, get together on the fundamentals of 
inspired and infallible Scripture, the divine 
Word made flesh to die for men’s sins, and 
the proclamation of the dying, atoning, ris- 
ing, coming Saviour and King, for the re- 
demption of all men, what a work we might 
do in obedience of our one Master’s word! 
Must we wait a very long time for it? 


- HOW ARMY PENSIONS ARE VOTED 
(The World’s Work) 


Leander Stillwell was last year, by spe- 
cial act, given a pension of $30 a month. 
The Senate pension committee declared that 


Stillwell was “afflicted with deafness to a 
degree which prevents him from following 
his chosen profession, and he has no other 
way of earning support.” He has been a 
judge for twenty years at a salary of $2,500: 
a year, and he is now, by President Taft’s 
appointment, First Deputy Commissioner of 
Pensions, for the duties of which he draws 


- $3,600 a year. 


CHEATERS 
(Cardinal Gibbons) 


There is today apparent in commercial life 
a distressing condition—the desire to avoid 
payment of honest debts by various business 
subterfuges. Some apply for receiverships, 
some transfer their property to their wives, 
and others adopt various means to avoid 
payment of their debts. Justice is a virtue 
which prompts us to pay what we owe to 
our neighbor. It is the foundation stone of 
social order and of business intercourse, for 
if we did not believe that men had a sense 
of justice we would have no confidence in 
their integrity, and without this confidence 
commercial life would be paralyzed. 


PREJUDICE DIES HARD 
(The Canadian Presbyterian) 


An article written by Sir Hiram Maxim 
appeared in print recently in which missions 
to China were severely criticised. The writer 
quotes a dead governor of Hong Kong as 
saying that a dead missionary told him he 
had never made a single convert. ‘The living 
fact is that the London Missionary. Society 
alone has a native church of over 550 mem- 
bers in Hong Kong, which supports a native 
pastor and raises annually for religious pur- 
poses about $10,000. 


SOCIALIZED GOSPEL IN THE OLDEN DAYS 
(Leslie’s Weekly) 


It sounds curious to hear that J. P. Mor- 
gan’s grandfather, who was a Unitarian 
clergyman in Boston, once made a vigorous 
fight in his pulpit as the apostle of poverty 
against wealth, and was finally placed on 
trial by an ecclesiastical council for “‘preach- 
ing on exciting topics.” : 
SOME PARCELS POST JOKES 

(The World’s Work) 


By mail you may now send packages 
weighing more than four pounds to forty- 
three foreign countries—but not to any one 
of the states of the Union. If you live in 
New York you may send a ten-pound pack- 
age by mail to Tokio—but not to Brooklyn. 
If it weigh only four pounds, it may go by 
mail to Brooklyn for sixty-four cents—but 
four pounds to Germany costs only forty- 
eight cents. 

These are not little jokes perpetrated on 
the public by. the Post Oftice Department ; 
they are facts which have grown naturally 
out of the deep interest that the express 
companies have taken in the distribution of 
merchandise by mail. If you insist upon 
having the same parcels-service to Chicago 
or St. Louis that you have to Berlin or 
Marseilles, how do you expect the express 
companies to make a living? 

Another little joke on the dull-witted pub- 
lic has been published in J'he Survey; it is 
a photograph of a delivery wagon in New 
York City labeled, “Parcel Agency for the 
Imperial German Mail.” The idea is that 
Germany now offers in New York a service 
that the United States will not render— 
just as the German Government has set up 
a post office in Tangier with German postage 
stamps, because Morocco is not progressive 
enough to establish oflices itself. 
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The Kingdom at Hand 


In stepping from one year to another one 
ought to get rid of sundry things which have 
been found burdensome. There are certain 
dispositions and moods which are heavier 
than lead, and so long as we retain them 
they handicap our progress and drag us 
down to the ground. The heaviest of these 
dispositions is that of ill will. The reason 
for this is, I presume, that the universe is 
owned by a God of Good-Will. At any rate, 
nothing so weighs upon one as an unkind 
and unforgiving spirit. 

There is nothing which so darkens the sky 
as a tinge of bitterness in the heart. An 
ordinary sized grudge weighs a ton. A tiny 
bit of malice works like an infernal leaven 
until the whole lump. of life is leavened. 
High dudgeon is not a wholesome state for 
the soul. If there is anywhere in the church, 
therefore, an old quarrel or feud, the minis- 
ter and deacons ought to get after it on New 
Year’s. If the grace of forgiveness has been 
lost out of the church, then let every member 
of the chureh light his candle, seize his 
broom and seek diligently until he finds it. 

* * 
* 

In coming through the year we have all 
been jostled and trodden on. At times we 
have been nettled, more than once exasper- 
ated, occasionally embittered by disagreeable 
experiences through which we have passed. 
We have been annoyed, plagued, riled, 
thwarted, it may be deeply wounded. If our 
blood has not boiled, it has at least sim- 
mered, and more than once the sun has gone 
down on our wrath. If we have not burned 
up several Samaritan villages, it has been 
from lack of power and not from any scar- 
city of inclination. ‘Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors” has occasionally 


The 


SAUNTERER 


A Rip Van Winkle Bookshop 


In our city there is a huge department 
store where people may purchase all things 
“that they know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful.”’ It sells everything from baby 
carriages to mourning stationery, and sup- 
plies the mortality of man with everything 
but tombstones. 

It has—or had—a_ bookstore. Some 
twenty years ago, when the town was smaller 
and this emporium was choicer, there had 
been purchased by some buyer of fine taste 
and erudition a large stock of new and 
standard publications. They were placed 
behind the millinery department where, be- 
‘ing hidden, they rested and fell asleep. 

Nobody cared for these books. The pro- 
prietor was a busy and lively philanthropist, 
but it would be sarcasm to call him a biblio- 
phile. He was one of our modern men who 
displace books by the swift and imperious 
romance of his own action. No one can sell 
books who does not love them, and the clerks 
were happier among the fifty-cent reprints 
and the colored postcards. No doubt there 
had once been a booklover here. I have 
often imagined him, abiding shyly among the 
shelves and selling his treasures with the 
reluctance with which a painter parts with 
his masterpieces. 

This Rip Van Winkle library was a dis- 
covery. One day I was passing by the al- 
most unvisited shelves when a friend emerged 
from a shadowy nook and beckoned me in- 
side. Gleefully he explained to me that the 
cabalistie price marks in certain portly vol- 
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By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


stuck in our throat. Christmas, however, 
always puts us into a charitabls mood, and 
when New Year’s arrives we are almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian. At the threshold 
of a year we feel that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand, and we know instinc: 
tively that the only way into that Kingdom 
is through a heart of good will. 

One of the reasons why most people have 
a good time on New Year’s is because they 
forget for a day their animosities and es- 
trangements. He is a veritable savage who 
would hate anybody on New Year’s. But on 
ordinary days it is easy.to get ruffled and to 
go off in a huff. Some people offend us sim- 
ply by. being different from us. They are 
radicals or conservatives, and we are neither. 
They go too fast or too slow, whereas our 
pace is just right. Some men run like wild 
horses and others will not budge at all. 
It is the man who is like a house-a-fire and 
the immovable brother who are most likely 
to madden us; but on New Year’s one ought 
to remember that God made both, and there- 
fore they should be allowed to pass for men. 

Others fret us by differing from us in 
opinion. Of course they would not do this 
if they were sensible and knew more, but 
their blindness is irritating. They seem to 
be casting out demons, but we have our 
doubts of it, because they are not following 
after us. On New Year’s, however, we find 
ourselves in a larger world and are ready to 
grant liberties to men even to hold an opin- 
ion of their own. Carlyle once said that he 
agreed with a certain man in everything but 
opinion. He was one of the few men whom 
Carlyle genuinely admired. 

Others incense us by opposing us. They 
favor causes of which we disapprove, and 
they ally themselves with forces which make 


umes were not to be taken seriously, but that 
the whole library, spinsterlike, was open to 
any .reasonable offer. 

The collection at once had for me a sen- 
timental attraction. It was completed, the 
year I left college. Here were the very 
books that freshly inspired me when I was 
a lad. It was the literary forest of twenty 
years ago, petrified. Many of them had 
proven ephemeral, and their titles had be- 
come the epitaphs of forgotten reputations. 
Yet. there was a restfulness in their very 
names, for they were all written before the 
days of introspective therapeutics and the 
lady muck-rakers. There were many stand- 
ard books, neglected memorials of the 
mighty. It :seemed a sort of bookish West- 
minster. 

I came here often after that. The chat- 
tering clerks with pencils in their hair soon 


learned that I wanted nothing less than to, 


be “waited on,” and they let me wander as 
I would. I soon came to Jearn where the 
treasures were. I took some of them home. 
Others I hid behind Biblical encyclopedias, 
to await,a rasher or a more prosperous re- 
turn. 

One day I learned by accident that to- 
morrow the’ whole collection was to be of- 
fered at a “sale.” I was down at daybreak. 
One glance sufficed, and I telephoned fran- 
tically to the lady who supplies me with 
my forethoughts and reproaches me for my 
afterones. Almost instantly she appeared, 
and with heads together and trembling fin- 
gers we passed down the long aisles marked 
“Wifty Cents Only” and “Twenty-five.” 
She is very particular about carrying bun- 
dles, and books are heavy, but she insisted 
on taking an armful, and we hurried. them 
home to our fireplace. The next day she 
asked me where I was going, and 14 said, 


war on things for which we stand. They 
openly resist us and in polite but cutting 
phrases curse us. But even these men should 
not be beyond the pale of mercy on New 
Year’s. When men throw stones at us our 
first impulse is to return the compliment. A 
stone for a stone seems to be an ancient law 
written in the human constitution. A curse 
for a curse is easier than keeping the new 
commandment. But on New Year’s one 
thinks of what David said when Shimei 
cursed him, “Let him curse, for the Lord 
hath bidden him.” David knew that he had 
not been a faultless man and that a vigorous . 
chastisement would do him good. It is heart- 
ening to remember when Shimei gets after 
us that it is possible for us to compel his 
curses to turn out for our improyement. 
Even Shimei, therefore, has no terrors for 


us on New Year’s, 
* * 


* 


A deal of time is wasted every year in 
erjticising good men and in hurling thunder- 
bolts at men who are bad. Many sorts of 
men with all kinds of ideas and working in 
all manners of ways are needed in the up- 
building of the world. One man does a good 
thing in one way, another man does another 
kind of a good thing in quite a different way. 
The tragedy begins when the first man stops 
in his work to fight the second, or the sec- 
ond ceases from his labors in order to sneer 
at the first. Bad men are, to be sure, pro- 
voking, and it relieves the heart to pummel 
them. We have good authority for giving 
them a whack now and then, but after all 
the most effective blow to strike at wicked 
men on New Year’s is the blow the Master 
struck: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 


earelessly, “‘Calling.”’ She decided to take 
a walk in the country. Half an hour later 
we blushed at. each other across a_ book 
counter, Discretion soon ceased to be on 
speaking terms with us. Our spring garden 
went for art books, and the Wedding Fee 
Fund being exhausted, I, accused my wife 
of peremptory mateh-making to replenish it, 
before the sale closed. 

Some say that there is no such thing as 
a bargain, and I have believed them. But 
one who has watched the slow and tantaliz- 
ing progress of a six-dollar history of early 
Greece down to two dollars, and then has 
seen it drop over the cataract down upon 
the twenty-five cent table could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. “Those were happy days,” 
but they will never come again. Just as our 
fury quieted, there would be a new irruption 
upon a distant table, and we found it neces- 
sary to attend daily, lest some jewel escape 
us. 

To me the experience was enriching in this 
way. I had never bought a book before un- 
til I had come to it. I had even given away 
volumes that I thought it unlikely I should 
ever read. I had consulted libraries always 
with a Purpose. But no one can understand 
the infinite luxury that there now is when 
a tired and famished mind reaches across 
the table after supper, finds itself embarked 
for it knows not what distant land, steps 
within the covers and walks on, listening to 
the footfalls of another age. Last night it 
was Plutarch, the chatty father of homiletic 
magazines. The night before it was Spenser. 
Tonight it may be the Mycenean Age. 

It enlarges the mind to know, as the 
owner of a beautiful forest knows, that 
there are footpaths yet untrod, but that at 


any moment he may brush a branch away ~ 


and enter, for they are all his own. 
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What Will You Do with Jesus Christ* 


An Address at Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, Dec. 4, 1910 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


During his latest visit to the United States Dr. Grenfell was asked to occupy the pulpit at the regular formal service of worship 
held every Sunday morning at Harvard University. He accepted the invitation and utilized the opportunity not to describe his 
many-sided work for fishermen on the coast of Labrador but to speak to that great company of college men and their friends con- 
cerning their personal relations to Jesus Christ. Appleton Chapel was crowded to the doors, many of the professors with their 
families as well as citizens of Cambridge and vicinity manifesting their desire to hear the well-known missionary. President Lowell 
read the Scriptures, as he regularly does, and from the time Dr. Grenfell entered the pulpit until he left it this congregation, repre- 
senting so much in the way of culture and attainment, listened attentively to his unconventional but exceedingly forceful appeal. It 


was indeed ‘a good word for Jesus Christ’? to quote from Ian Maclaren’s famous story ‘‘His Mother’s Sermon’”’. 


No preacher 


among the many distinguished ones at Harvard ever presented his Master’s message more lovingly or with apparently greater effect. 
The depth of feeling recalled the memorable days when Phillips Brooks was in this same pulpit. We are glad to be able to give this 


address to our readers as one of the best of evangelistic sermons. 


It was stenographically reported by Miss Lilian D. Powers and 


will soon be printed in booklet form by the Pilgrim Press. We are confident it will be of great service in connection with evangelistic 


campaigns and with the ordinary work of the churches.—EDITORS. 


Let us pray: Grant, Lord, we beseech thee, that the 
words of our mouths and the thoughts of our hearts 
may be now and alway acceptable in thy sight, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

In standing before you today I realize that 
I am in the presence of men who must have 
studied the philosophy of Christianity far 
more than I have. My rdle in life is that 
of surgeon, and I neyer have had time to 
devote to the study of theology. I can speak 
about Christianity—not as a philosophy— 
but only as a rule of life; about Christian- 
ity and the following of Jesus Christ as a 
power and a factor, whatever else they may 
be, in human concerns. It is as a man of 
faith that I want to speak this morning. 
And this is the definition of faith that I 
always like best to have myself, because I 
understand it. It is one of the translations 
of the only definition of faith given in Scrip- 
ture, viz., “Faith is the giving of substance 
to things hoped for.” 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE EAST END 


Twenty-six years ago I stood in the posi- 
tion which a great many members of this 
audience must be in today. You have been 
preparing for many years; and many of you 
are soon going to start out on your definite 
lifework—if there is ever such a thing as a 
beginning of a lifework. It was at that 
time I found myself confronted, quite un- 
expectedly, with practically the question 
Pilate put to the Jews, when they wanted 
to have Barabbas released to them: “What 
shall J do with Jesus, that is called the 
Christ?’ I do not know that I had ever 
thought of it before; I had attended quite a 
number of services during my boyhood and 
young manhood. But they had never inter- 
ested me, and it never occurred to me that 
the life of Jesus Christ and the personality 
of Jesus Christ bore any relation to my own 
life at all. But as I say, through circum- 
stances which I won’t: describe now, I was 
then suddenly brought face to face with that 
thought, “What shall I do with Jesus that is 
ealled Christ?” 

I did not decide it immediately. But 
shortly after I did do so; and I decided in 
this way, viz., that I would give my sub- 
stance to following him. That is what I 
call faith. Oddly enough I was sharing 
lodgings in the Hast of London (at that time 
I was at the largest hospital in Hngland) 
with a man who was working out his edu- 
eation and spending his time, when he was 
not at his studies, as a Christian Evidence 
Lecturer. His. shelves were filled with 
books on all sorts of philosophical subjects 
—Darwin’s books and many similar ones— 
from which he sought to find evidence for 
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the faith that was in him. But my own 
shelves were filled with surgical books and 
other books of that kind, which occupied all 
the time I could give to head work. I had 
to just take my Christianity on faith, and 
that is all I can stand for here today. Jesus 
Christ said, “If you want to make your faith 
knowledge, be willing to do the things I 
say and then you shall know.” This is the 
only line of reasoning I have followed. 


THIS PRESENT WORLD AND ITS CLAIMS 


The aspect of Christian life that appealed 
to me then, and has always appealed to 
me, was life on this earth. 
worried my mind much about God’s dealings 
with me or any other human soul when this 
life is over. The salvation that I was after 
was the salvation of this life—which is prac- 
tically the same question which you must all 
now be propounding to yourselves—How am 
I going to make the most of the short stay 
on this earth? That is all I have that is 
my own. My silver and my gold—all such 
things are not mine; as the man who tried 
to swim ashore with a belt of gold, from a 
sinking ship, found. He didn’t have it, it 
had him; as it has had many another man 
who was not either in or on the sea. But 
my life is mine, and the salvation I was 
after was how to save for the best purpose 
such life as God gave me. ‘I sought it by 
giving my substance to the things hoped for, 
and I certainly, honestly hoped, as I had 


For I never 


seen life, that there was something better 
after its brief day here was over. 

Eight years in the slums of Whitechapel, 
in Wapping and the Wast India docks, 
among the sick and poor and! degraded, be- 
tween Poplar and the Mile Wnd Road, left 
me with a very sincere hope that there was 
something better than the lot in life that 
was open to the people I lived among and 
learned to love. They did not wear silken 
hose and broadcloth, but they had human 
hearts and I learned to love them. I 
hoped that all that has been built up on the 
teachings of the Christ, especially that there 
is eternal life for all of us, was true. I was 
willing to put my faith into it anyhow. 

What again is this definition of faith? 
Faith is the giving of substance to things 
hoped for. There are men who despise the 
Christian faith as they see it today; but no 
man despises that kind of faith which 
makes a man willing to give what he has, 
and all he has. It is quite possible we may 
be mistaken; there may be nothing after- 
wards. But Jesus Christ says through one 
of his disciples, ‘He who believes in him 
shall have no cause for shame.” And the 
man who puts his hands in that of the 
Christ’s and is willing to follow him, may 
possibly meet such shame—if you call it 
shame—that Jesus Christ had to bear. It 
may cost him something, it may cost him 
the carrying of a cross; but who can say, 
that though it costs a cross, it ever brings 
a man real shame? 


WHAT THE YEARS HAVE SHOWN 


It is only twenty-six years truly that I 
have tried, and then feebly and as any other 
man might try, to give my substance to him 
whom I believe gave himself for me. And 
yet I should say that had I been trying, as 
a surgeon, a remedy for twenty-six years, 
and had found it had not failed me, so far 
as my intellect and my common sense were 
able to judge, that I would be justified in 
commending that same thing to others. 
And it is with that hope that I venture to 
stand here this morning and to commend to 
this large audience the faith in Jesus Christ 
that will just take him at his word. I wish 
further to say that I believe it true that 
that will bring no man to shame. 

The first question, of course, that comes 
to a man when he is accepting a new role 
in life like that is, What am I to do? I re- 
member talking that over, because like all 
men we hear so many things said—as a 
Christian you ought to do this—you ought 
to do that—you should not do this, and 
should not do the other. 1 always think that 
one of the beautiful things about the Bible 
is, it never gave itself away by telling you 
not to do things or to do things. Instead it 
always gives you the underlying principle, 
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such as “love one another,” and it puts into 
your mouth the simplest of all prayers, 
“Teach me to do the thing that is pleasing 
to thee.” 

If we are to be made preachers of this 
gospel, how are we to do it? How are we 
to commend this teaching of Jesus Christ 
that we believe in? “By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, if ye do the 
things I command you.” And how are we 
best to satisfy the Master? It seems to me 
we have graded our preachers wrongly some- 
times. We think the man who has the clear- 
est intellectual apprehension and the great- 
est capacity for intellectual reasoning shall 
be the best preacher. I wonder whether it 
struck many of us that Jesus Christ’s only 
disciples were never graded in that way; 
nor were they ever admitted to this service 
for their correct opinions. Christ never 
asked a man first what he believed, but he 
just set him to work. 


LIFE NOT OPINION THE TEST 


It seems to me it was only at the very 
end of his life that he asked them what they 
did )elieve, and then only one of them an- 
‘swered and said, “Thou art the Christ!” and 
a few minutes later even he had to be called 
down with a “Get behind me, Satan.” His 
faith was not. the valuable asset that he 
thought it was, and out of the twelve that 
Christ was willing to be allied with under 
the name of disciples, not one of them had 
the ability to say that he believed (what so 
many men think necessary) that we should 
say we believe, before we dare look upon our- 
selves as Christ’s followers. 

If the Christ could permit Judas to be one 
of his disciples, I thought also the Christ 
would permit me. ‘Not every one that 
saith thou art the Lord shall enter the King- 
dom: but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

What do men in this audience think today 
is the best gift that God on high could give 
a human being? I do not think we think 
much about it, perhaps. But if we do think 
about it I am sure no one in his senses would 
get up and say, “the best thing God could 
give a human being is a large income,” for 
of course it involves many other things to 
make a large income of the least good to a 
man—even Solomon saw that, and so he 
asked for wisdom. 

The best gift that I can conceive that God 
could give to one human life is opportunity. 
A man may be an excellent surgeon and 
may know his work at his finger ends—but 
if he never finds any one who needs his help, 
he can’ never attain to success in life. Only 
the men that God gives in life opportunity 
to do things can make success of life. One 
of my colleagues on a very small salary was 
offered double to leave us. He had a young 
wife and family. His answer was, “I would 
not trade my opportunity here for ten sala- 
ries.” 

Success seems to me in human life to be 
not in what we have, but what we do with 
what we have, 7. e., on the opportunity to use 
it. We see the truth of this when men look 
back on life. What, after all, shall appear 
to have been the real source of joy in life? 
Christ says in one place, ‘Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” What was Christ’s 
joy? It certainly was not in ease and com- 
fort; it was not in long life or in the ap- 
plause of men; it was not in riches and 
things of that kind. Who will question, 
when we come really to think of it, that 
those things are paltry things compared with 
the lasting joy of having done things? 


FAITH A GREAT DYNAMIC 


Before I bring to a close these poor words 
I am trying to say on behalf of Jesus’ serv- 
ice, I want to ask what finally is that which 
makes men do things? Is it philosophy? 
That may be so. But for my part I do not 
see how any man can do anything without 
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faith. You cannot find a new cure for evil 
or pain or sorrow without faith. You can- 
not run a business without faith. In the 
business world, while some men are doing 
exactly what a great many men are doing 
with Jesus OChrist—waiting to know this and 
to know that and to know the other before 
they venture on some undertaking, another 
man with only faith steps into the position 
and their opportunity is lost. 

I think the trouble with many of us is 
that we think that by much learning we shall 
find out God! We think that we shall get 
sure of the premises on which to base our 
relationship to Jesus Christ by the study of 
books and the hearing of lectures! Christ 
said, “If you are willing to do, you shall 
know.” His spirit will still animate our 
hearts and lives and dwell within us, if we 
are willing. To me it is a question of 
whether we are willing to follow the Christ, 
whether we are willing to pay the price of 
following the Christ or not. It is a terri- 
ble thing to read, as I read last week in the 
story of Judge Lindsey’s work in Denver, 
in that book called “The Beast,” that out 
of one hundred and fifty churches only five 
churches came to his help in his fight 
against the brothel and the dive; and -the 
reason was, apparently, that they were afraid 
of the consequences! In reality they had 
no faith. 


A GOOD RULE IN SURGERY 


But I say Christ does do for men today 
what he promised to’ do, and what these 
accounts tell us he did do. He took then 
a fisherman who was ignorant and unlearned, 
who lied before a handmaid and ran away 
from a handful of soldiers, and made that 
man into the Peter that the world has ever 
since honored. And he does it again now. 
If as a surgeon I stood before you today and 
advocated a remedy that 1900 years ago 
made great cures, and you were to say, 
“Well, I don’t see that it ever does it now,” 
and I were not able to point to any such 


results now, I should appear to be either a- 


knave or a fool. What sane man would 
spend his time in advocating that which had 
not for centuries fulfilled its promises in the 
benefits it claimed to be able to perform? 

All I can reiterate as I stand here is that 
I am sure that to make our lives worth 
while we must be filled with faith: that I 
have seen myself over and over again, just 
as I have seen the temperature fall and life 
restored as some course of treatment bene- 
fits a dying man, so have I seen the cruel 
man made kind and the drunken man made 
sober, and the impure man made pure, and 
the feeble man made strong, and the coward 
made brave, just as I read you out of the 
letter to the Hebrews that faith in God did 
those things of old. 


CHRIST THE MAKER OF MEN 


I thank you for this chance to stand be- 
fore you. I shall close, as I began. I am 
only able to commend the service of Jesus 
Christ to you, because I believed in him, and 
experience has convinced me that what Paul 
said is true; that our lives, by “being in 
union with Christ can be made to diffuse the 
fragrance of the knowledge of him in every 
place.’ By union with him I have seen 
men making these tiny homes in Whitechapel 
and on the Labrador coast that were little 
better than hells on earth into places where 
God’s love dwelled, where men gave as well 
as took, where poverty did not make the 
world look half so blue as riches often do, 
where tender and fearful people were enabled 
to meet calmly crises in life, before which 
many of us today would fail. 

I have seen this faith make men strong 
and women tender, giving them in these 
prosaic days the power to be true and self- 
forgetful; just as in that long list of men of 
which we read this morning men were made 
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pure and powerful and unselfish and suc- 
cessful by faith! 

If I might leave with you one question, 
it would be the question that I faced in the 
same way all of a sudden twenty-six years 
ago: What shall I do with Jesus, that is 
called the Christ? 


Let us pray: Our Father in heaven, faith has 
brought us into this chapel this morning, and in 
faith we raise our voices and our hearts, believing 
that thou hearest. Grant that we may not be con- 
founded: hear our humble prayers and help us to 
stretch out that hand of faith which has never been 
stretched out in vain. And answer and bless and for- 
give us our feeble following, We ask it for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Second oageey 


The late Alexander Agassiz, director of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at Har- 
vard University, had made gifts to that in- 
stitution aggregating over $1,000,000. He 
had made many adventurous voyages and 
led many scientific expeditions in the imter- 
est of zodlogical research, and if ever his 
journals are published they will be as fas- 
cinating as a new Arabian Nights. In an 
exhaustive article about him in a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, Dr. 
A. G. Mayer says: 

His expeditions to coral seas were timed 
so that he cruised among the reefs in. the 
late spring and early summer months when 
the trades have died out into the long, hot 
days of calm which precede the coming of 
the hurricanes. This interval when the tor- 
rid sea is sleeping gave him the opportunity 
to land on many a jagged shore that defied 
approach at other seasons. 

He then could wade through the still 
waters over the coral reefs, and unravel at 
his will the secrets of the atolls, composed 
as they are of wave-tossed fragments that 
once were shells of mollusks or skeletons 
of creatures of the reefs. His overmastering 
interest carried him to the shores of hun- 
dreds of these distant atolls where the cocoa- 
palm, the Pandanus and the fishes of the 
reef afford the only sustenance for man, 
where there are no hills or streams and the 
land is only a narrow strip across which one 
hears constantly the roar of heavy breakers. 

These years of cruising accentuated his 
already predominant self-reliance, for the 
commander of a marine expedition must 
needs be an autocrat by profession. He was 
accustomed to command and to be obeyed, 
and his relation to the Harvard Museum 
during these later years was in miniature 
similar to that of Bismarck to the German 
empire. 

Indeed, there was a strange physical and 
mental resemblance between Alexander Ag- 
assiz and Bismarck. Fearless, resolute, 
quick to anger, definitely purposeful and full 
of resource, they were closely akin in char- 
acter, and indeed there seemed much in com- 
mon between the two, for during the course 
of his long and honored life Alexander 
Agassiz had been granted many interviews 
with exalted personages, but his meeting 
with Bismarck was the only one to which he 
delighted to refer. Alexander Agassiz was 
a colossal leader of great enterprises, fully 
as much as he was a man of science. 

The cold winters of Cambridge were in- 
tolerable to him, and each year from 1875 
until the close of his life‘he sought a more 
genial climate. Upon these pleasure excur- 
sions ‘he visited Mexico, Central America, 
the West Indies, India, Ceylon, Japan, the 
readily accessible parts of Africa and every 
country in Europe. He never went far into 
the arctic regions, although he saw the mid- 
night sun at North Cape and visited the 
Aleutian Islands. Upon all excursions of 
the last twenty years of his life his constant 
companion and friend was his son, Maxi- 
milian. 


“May I come in? Yes, I see you’re busy, 
but I won’t stay a moment. I just want 
your clothes for the Rummage Sale for the 
Salvation Army.” 

“My dear, you’re the fourth this morning! 
My evening dress and last pair of shoes went 
half an hour ago; I haven’t a thing left ex- 
cept a toothbrush. If you’d like that’— 

A conversation like this is a matter of 
common occurrence on the campus and offers 
an effective contradiction of the popular be- 
lief that all college girls are care-free, irre- 
sponsible creatures whose minds are entirely 
devoted to “fudge, fun and a bit of study 
now and then.” As a matter of fact the 
woes and wants of the submerged tenth ap- 
peal strongly to the sympathies and, what is 
more practical, to the generous purse of the 
college girl and her little deeds of kindness 
are many, although she says nothing about 
them and they are often unrecorded except 
in the grateful hearts that have received 
them. 

“T am so sorry for faded lives,’ I heard 
one girl say recently, “I wish I could brighten 
them.” She expressed the feeling of all her 
fellow-students, and the success of their 
efforts at brightening proves their sincerity. 
I shall speak here only of my own college— 
the one that I know best, but girl-nature is 
the same the world over and colleges differ 
from one another only in name. 


MR. CABLE’S CULTURE CLUBS 


In Northampton where two thousand girls 
work and play nine months out of the 
twelve, an experiment in social sery- 
ice has been attempted and _ tri- 
umphantly carried out for a number 
of years by the aid of the Smith Col- 
lege girls. The Home Culture Clubs, 
founded and directed by Mr. George 
W. Cable, the well-known author, 
offer to the poor of the city an open 
door to an education. Classes of 
every variety from the three ‘‘R’s” to 
Freneh and geometry, from domestic 
science to music and dancing, con- 
ducted entirely by the voluntary serv- 
ice of the college girls, are open free 
of all charge to every one who wants 
them. At any hour of the day a 
visitor to the “Home Culture” Build- 
ings may see the wealthiest girl in 
Smith patiently guiding clumsy lit- 
tle hands over the piano keys. or the popular 
president of the German Club teaching a 
great, unwashed . Polish laborer to read 
““T-see-a-cat’’ from a primer. And this teach- 
ing is done often at the sacrifice of many 
hours of pleasure, of dances, theater parties 
and basket-ball games, for when a college 
girl attempts a thing she carries it through. 
Her motto is Gilbert’s immortal lines: 


“My own convenience count as nil, 
It is my duty and I will.” 


THE OLD LADIES’ HOME 


The Culture Clubs are not the only insti- 
tutions in Northampton that feel the touch 
of college influence. The Old Ladies’ Home 
has been adopted by the girls and hardly a 
day passes without a visit from some one of 
them with a bunch of flowers, a store of col- 
lege nonsense, or a new book to read. The 
old women anticipate these visits and watch 
for them eagerly. The gayety of ‘“‘youngness” 
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is a boon to their unloved and helpless old age. 

There is one old woman in the Home who 
is entirely blind. It is her pride to remem- 
ber the voices of her visitors and to call 
them by their right names at once, and she 
seldom makes a mistake. Society gossip, 
class-elections and athletics are matters of 
keen interest to her. She knows, too, that 
Professor M— is ‘‘a terror in exams,” and 
that Miss S— is a “cinch,” and in return she 
has many stories of past days to.tell her 
visitors. ° 

It would be a surprise to the uninitiated to 
see what girls will walk the mile and a half 
from the campus to the Home to read to the 
old ladies. It is not the pre-ordained char- 
ity worker or the future missionary, but 
rather the most pleasure-loving and thought- 
less-seeming. I have seen a girl of this type 
leave a roomful of fudge and friends and 
set out in a driving rainstorm, with ‘David 
Copperfield” under her arm, because “she 
didn’t want to disappoint the old ladies, and 
she had promised.” 

The State Insane Asylum across the river 
from the town has also felt the touch of 
college kindness. The dramatic clubs have 
given several performances in the hall of 
the asylum to an interested and appreciative 
audience of inmates. The weekly Saturday 
night dances for the most rational patients 
are sometimes attended by groups of college 
girls who chat with the women, dance with 
the men and bring a ray of pleasure into the 
hopeless dreariness of that place of clouded 
minds. 


Carnegie Hall, Headquarters of the Home Culture Clubs 


NEIGHBORHOOD MINISTRIES 


The influence of the Smith spirit is felt 
not only in the city itself but in many a 
quiet village of the Connecticut Valley. 
There is a little poverty-stricken country 
chureh three miles from Northampton where 
every Sunday a congregation of farm-weary 
women and toil-bent men listen to the har- 
monies of great masters played on a violin 
by one of the college girls. Another girl 
walks every week four miles to a factory 
town to teach a class of little Italians in a 
mission Sunday school. 


At Christmas time the fervor of giving 
sweeps at its highest over the campus-world. 
Determined “collectors” with fat purses and 
pitiful tales of giftless children and unre- 
membered cripples haunt the corridors in 
search of “any money that isn’t working.” 
Motley heaps of toys and clothing lie about 
the dormitory parlors waiting to be sent to 
New York settlement houses; and dolls in all 


stages of apparel attend classes in the com- 
pany of note-books and work-baskets. Pro- 
fessors have been known mildly to complain 
because their learned lectures are overshad- 
owed by a keen and unscientific, though fem- 
inine, interest in the hemming of diminutive 
petticoats and dresses at the holiday time. 
But no lecture on the Semitic tongues ever 
produced the pure unmitigated rapture that 
follows in the wake of these doll-babies in 
three hundred little-girl hearts-on Christmas 
morning. 
THE GIVER AND THE GIFTS 


Of course it is the wealthier girls whose 
philanthropy can reach the farthest, although 
every girl is willing and eager to share the 
good work to the best of her means. It is 
a pleasure to record the many acts of kind- 
ness done by those of the students whose 
money enables them to enjoy the blessed 
privilege of giving. They are no Lady Boun- 
tifuls with superior airs and condescending 
charity, but as ready with sympathy as with 
money and lavish of both. They know that 
“the gift without the giver is bare,’’ and 
their personal friendship and warm help have 
smoothed the. way for many whose way 
sadly needed smoothing, but whose pride for- 
bade public charity. College girls are slow 
to confess their own good deeds, and it is 
only by chance now and then that they are 
discovered—their charity is of the kind that 
“vaunteth not itself and is not proud.” 
However, a few instances of it may well be 
cited proving that college girls are not 
thoughtless but graciously thought- 
ful, not selfish but wonderfully con- 
siderate and tactful in their relations 
with others. 

A poor girl was taken with a 
severe attack of inflammatory rheu- 
matism and obliged to go to the 
hospital. Extremely sensitive, she 
shrank from the exposure of the pub- 
lic free ward, but she had not money 
for a private room. Immediately an 
unsigned gift was left in the regis- 
trar’s office which furnished the de- 
sired room and many comforts in ad- 
dition. Best of all, the girl never 
knew that she was indebted to any 
one for it, supposing that it “just 
happened so.” 

One wealthy junior purchased a 
number of expensive toys, a huge “real fur” 
Teddy bear, a French doll and: a beautiful 
white dog with a realistic bark and loaned 
them, a week at a time, to the little factory 
children in a nearby town. Perhaps the 
Teddy bear and the doll that opened and shut 
her eyes did more missionary work in that 
week than a social worker or settlement vis- 
itor could have done. 

An unknown girl, working her way 
through college in a colorless fashion, re- 
ceived an honor from one of the department 
clubs which recognized her ability in French 
idioms and irregular verbs by taking her 
into the club. One of the members, a popu- 
lar senior, knowing that the girl had few 
friends, sent her a huge box of roses with 
a graceful little note of welcome inside, and 
these flowers and the friendly words meant 
more to the girl who received them than the 
honor itself. 

A tired little clerk in a down-town office 
was taken on a “bacon bat” by a hilarious 
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crowd of college girls who made her one of 
them for the whole of a riotously happy 
afternoon. 

One of the busiest girls in college, whose 
days were crowded with class-work. commit- 
tees and society duties, took upon herself the 
selling. of embroidered jabots and hem- 
stitched collars made and sent to her by a 
little crippled old lady whom she had come 
across in her summer jaunts in Maine. 


I WAS SICK AND YE CAME 


But best of all was the transformation 
wrought by college girls’ money and kind- 
heartedness in the life of a poverty-stricken 
factory girl of Northampton who had been 
eaught in the machinery of one of the mills 
and terribly crippled. The girl was dying 
but so slowly that. she did not realize it. 
However, her nights and days of constant 
sufferings were terrible realities and might 
have been impossible to endure without the 
help that the girls gave her. The wretched 
home where she lay was over a stable in the 
slums, unpapered, hot in summer, cold in 
winter, cheerless always. The college girls 
changed all that. . Cheerful paper covered 
the dingy walls, and a carpet hid the ugly 
floors; a piano was installed and the girls 
eame often to play and sing to her; electric 
lights and an electric fan for the hot months 
were put in and last and best a daily stream 
of visitors brought college ‘‘jests’ and a 
breath of the wholesome, happy girl-world 
into the life of the poor sufferer. She al- 
most forgot her pain in watching for their 
coming. 

The college girls found out that she had 


Life’s 


As 1911 has been creeping near me I have 
waylaid the hours for some idea with which 
to enslave the three hundred and sixty-five 
coming days to nobler uses than were mine 
in 1910. As I made my search a certain 
potent master of speech came into my study, 
bound between two covers of a book, and 
whispered, ‘‘Life’s Durable Satisfactions.” 

“Yes,” I eried, “that’s the keyword for 
1911.” : 

But no sooner had I accepted it than I 
saw, peeping around the corner of the phrase, 
another thought bearing a strong family like- 
ness. It was as if some goodly mother had 
come into my room with her little daughter 
hiding behind her skirts, out of timidity, but 
when the child stepped forth, behold, she 
was fairer than her parent. From behind 
“Life's Durable Satisfactions” there came 
to greet me three other words, ‘“Life’s En- 
durable Dissatisfactions.”’ And as I looked 
into the face of the child I cried again: 

“This must be my word for the New 
Year.” 

Then the child began to prattle to me, and 
after I had translated her speech into my 
own language I had my platform for the 
coming year. 

CASES IN POINT 


Some dissatisfactions are endurable and 
some are not. For instance, one of the en- 
durable dissatisfactions of life is poverty, 
greatly dreaded until we look squarely into 
its beautiful face. But one of the absolutely 
unendurable dissatisfactions is a tack in the 
sole of my foot. Yet until we stop to think 
about the difference between the two we 
should call poverty the worse evil. Unful- 
filled ambition is an endurable dissatisfac- 
tion, for in spite of it any honest man can 
go on earning his living. But a small and 
temporary thing like the toothache is one 
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written poems before her accident, crude but 
really fanciful, and they suggested that she 
publish them. The father of one of the girls 
had the verses printed, bound in white and 
gold, and placed in the market for gale. 
Each book sold brought a dollar to the crip- 
pled factory girl, and her pride over the 
book and joy in the earning of the money 
supplied her with an interest in life. 


STUDY AND ORGANIZATION 


Sociology and economics are the most pop- 
ular and crowded courses in college. The 
girls are anxious to understand social condi- 
tions intelligently before attempting to grap- 
ple personally with them. The Smith Col- 
lege Association for Christian Work has a 
larger membership than any of the other 
purely social or literary organizations, and 
the Missionary Society is a close second. 

The results of this study of social service 
are shown in the work done by many of the 
graduates of the college. - 

College settlements in all the large cities 
are filled with Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke enthusiasts, eager and, contrary to 
the comic papers, well fitted to deal with 
tenement reforms and scientific philanthropy. 
The head of the investigation bureau of the 
Associated Charities in New York is a 1908 
Smith graduate who has made, in two years, 
a record climb to the top of her profession 
through her training and ability. A last 
year’s Smith alumna is working among the 
immigrants and producing a wonderful result 
in a way which she herself originated. She 
crosses and re-crosses the ocean in the steer- 
age, among the Poles, Italians and Slavs, in 
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order to encourage, advise and implant in 
their hearts an idea of good citizenship and 
its obligations. 

The Consumers’ League has many college 
girls enrolled among its workers, investigat- 
ing shop conditions, inspecting factories and 
enforcing better conditions by law. The 
prize offered by the League two years ago 
for the best essay on factory and shop re- 
form was won by a Smith College girl whose 
paper was one of hundreds presented. 

A short time ago the newspapers were full 
of accounts of the hazardous and successful 
investigation of the white slave conditions 
of New York by two women—both college 
graduates, one ‘of Radcliffe, the other of 
Smith. These two women for months went 
down into the underworld, into haunts of 
vice and amid the most depraved men and 
women, to gather the data necessary for the 
proof of their discoveries. The success of 
their venture is well known, but the extent 
of their sacrifice and their bravery in the 
face of great danger can hardly be rightly 
estimated. 

Examples of this sort are legion, but: they 
are seldom vaunted or advertised, and so 
the marcelled, fun-loving Fisher girl, in 
sweater and tennis-gear or evening dress and 
dimples, has come to typify the real Ameri- 
can college girl in the indulgent American 
mind. But beneath the pretty feminine frills 
of the college life, which are an undeniable 
part of it and rightfully so, there is warm 
feminine sympathy quick to seize an oppor- 
tunity to help, intelligent and wise in the 
manner of its philanthropy and undaunted 
before unlovely tasks, squalid surroundings, 
and heart-breaking sights and sounds. 


Endurable Dissatisfactions 
A Little New Year’s Homily on the Courageous Bearing of What Must Ee 


By Rev. George L. Parker 


of life’s unendurable dissatisfactions. We 
must get rid of it at once. Never to take 
a trip to Philadelphia is an endurable dissat- 
isfaction; many survive that loss. But to 
miss my suburban train some morning is 
utterly unendurable. Yet except for our 
good doctrine we might not discern the dif- 
ference between the two. 

The difference between happiness and un- 
happiness is not that between satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, but between endurable 
and unendurable  dissatisfactions. The 
search for happiness soon grows to be one 
of the most disappointing ef mortal pursuits. 
It is so commonplace, so unvaried. Happi- 
ness is as round and perfect and uninterest- 
ing as our toy balloons always proved to be. 
The curled-up piece of rubber with hills and 
valleys in it, produced by a pin-prick, always 
interested us more than the balloon. And to 
discover the endurable dissatisfactions of 
life is to prick the bawble toy. It differen- 
tiates me from myself and gives me an inner 
and personal variety, for on some days I 
have more endurance than on others. The 
dissatisfactions are the crumpled surface of 
life which make our pilgrim-march a path of 
hill and dale, pasture lands and mountain 
scenery, compared to which mere happiness 
is desert travel and very monotonous. 


A HEROIC CREED 


It is also a heroic creed. To grant at 
once that life is all dissatisfaction, the only 
question being as to its. degrees of endura- 
bility or unendurability, is to fairly smile in 
the face of danger and disappointment. It 
draws the sting at once. It faces the facts 
and settles us for one long, splendid, plucky 
pull the whole four miles of the course. 
And it does this with no sense of pessimism. 
It “greets the unknown with a cheer.” 

The splendid optimism of the theory lies 


in the fact that the greater the dissatisfac- 
tion the more endurable it is. We must get 
rid of our smaller troubles. Our greater 
ones we can carry nobly to the end. We 
shall reach ‘the borderline at last not 
weighted with mere impedimenta, but glori- 
ously overcome with the great inherent diffi- 
culties of the way. We shall have hardened 
our feet to the stones, for they were unen- 
durable, but the majestic length of the jour- 
ney, the killing splendor of the hot noons, 
the loneliness of the cold nights, these are 
endurable and we shall keep company with 
their weariness to the end. We shall go 
down under the pressure of just two or three 
gigantic noble enemies, to yield to whom is 
no defeat but a final triumph, a proof that 
their companionship has been so high that 
we found we could not go on without them. 
Through tkem we have come to be at home 
in our environment, and by them we have 
been kept from being mere strangers and 
pilgrims. 

We can get along with persons most op- 
posite and unpleasant to us if once we grant 
that they are at the same time dissatisfac- 
tions, but endurable. Many relationships in 
life are like trade and the marketplace. The 
price set upon them is exactly what the 
market can bear; it is a tease and a chal- 
lenge to the common purse. Just so a rela- 
tionship nearly always approaches in dissat- 
isfaction the breaking point; it tests and 
teases our endurability. But if we are im- 
mersed in our doctrine we carry such a dis- 
satisfaction easily and jauntily. We know 
our market can stand it. We can endure. 
Henceforth that thing that tried to wreck 
our sweet content is a trophy that acclaims 
our victorious strength. 

Yo stand things is frequently better than 
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What Will Make Life in 1911 Worth While 


A Budget of Good Cheer 


We all need at the year’s beginning words of cheer and incitement from those willing and qualified to speak them. We there- 
fore asked a number of men and women prominent in various fields of Christian service to tell what in their judgment will make life 
this comiug year worth while for the average man. They have kindly taken time out of their busy lives to reply to our request 


and their inspiring suggestions appear below. 


EDITORS. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
HELEN CAMPBELL 
ROBERT A. WOODS 
CYRUS NORTHROP 


The Practice of Friendliness 


It is the simplest thing in the world. Start 
out on New Year’s morning with the deliber- 
ate purpose of making friendship the ruling 
principle of your life, and keep right at it, 
all the year round. 

Probably you will not need to be reminded 
that friendship begins at home; but even 
there it may bé well duly to consider whether 
anything is left undone that we might do to 


those who live under the same roof. That we 
love these people goes without saying, but it may be that we some- 
times find scant time to be friends with them. 

It will not be necessary to join anything:or to resign from 
anything to carry this purpose into effect. Right where we are, 
just as we are, we may set it in operation. On the pavement, in 
the street car, in the elevator, in the counting room, behind the 
counter, in front of the counter,;in the office, in the directors’ 
meeting, in the trades union meeting, behind the desk, behind the 
lathe, behind the plow, in the schoolroom, in the drawing-room, 
in the nursery, in the kitchen, the new purpose will find ample 
room for exercise. 

It is not simply a question of manners, though that is much. 
A year of genuine courtesy would make some lives seem much 
better worth while. But it is a sincere purpose of kindness, of 
doing a good turn, of helping every day, in large ways and in 
small, all, whom we can reach with hand or voice or influence. 
To make that the main business of life is the simple proposition. 
You do not need to wear any badges; it is a business that does 


not call for advertising; the less said about it the better; the 


thing is to do it. 

Nor is it a novel or revolutionary experiment. You will be 
living just as you were made to live. And when we all live as 
we were made to live we shall find life worth while. 

Columbus, O. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


a» 
An Eye for the Wonder and Beauty of Today 


Precisely what makes it worth while to- 
day only more so. For many of us is the 
habit in reading the daily paper to seize on 
the list of horrors of one order and another 
but always there, and like so many excitable 
old ladies shriek, ‘What are we coming to?” § 
But in the same column that chronicles the 
horror may be an instance, or a half dozen, 
of bravery almost superhuman in its absolute 
ignoring of self. There are records of new 
departures or the improving of the old ones 
in every department of philanthropy; civics, 
growing and blossoming in the least expected quarters. 
public officers who steal brazenly. 


the civie sense, is 
There are 
There are many more who give 
their lives devotedly to bettering not only politics but all who are 
in what ought to be one of the noble ambitions of both men and 


women. ‘T'o serve well and nobly is the highest office of humanity, 
and never since time began was there a period in which so many 
splendid souls seek fervently the best way of raising the standard 
for alt mankind. 

Most vital of all is the steadily growing conception of the place 
of the child and its right to the utmost development possible for 
each till it grows into a citizen who will be happy servant of 
mankind in whatever place it may be found. It is the child and 
the training of the child into perfected citizen that is more and 
more matter of discussion and experiment and one may add that 
with this thought is added that of the training of fathers and 
mothers for parenthood, and the happiness that is most surely on 
the way to even the experimenter in these lines. 


W. J. TUCKER 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
W. BURNET WRIGHT 

A. E. WINSHIP 


make life pleasanter and more rewarding to~ 


SUSAN HAYES WARD 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
MARY E. WOOLLEY — 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 


We are not creeping toward the goal or stumbling blindly in 
shadowy obstructed paths. Never since time began was the way 
so clear and 1911 will see it as much clearer than today as 1912 
will presently “be. Rejoice, then, that the march is forward, the 
helpers as never before, and over all the God who watches his 
children with a tenderness and a yearning that is the pulse of the 
whole world; of all the worlds where human life may be. Sweden- 
borg long ago told us that all babies dead untimely were brought 
back to the earth by the mother angels that they might see what 
life for the planet means and go home the richer. Be sure that 
we also are the richer for being alive in this time of times and let 
all study their daily paper, not for horrors though these may still 
be, but for the wonder and beauty of today even as it is. 

Boston, Mass. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Bd 
The Courageous and Definite Moral Adventure 


Moral adventure. Within one’s present 
acquaintance, or at an easy step beyond its 
borders. Along one’s ordinary ways of work 
and recreation, or by slightly broadening or 
extending them. Some new inspiring motive 
and absorbing method of social service and 
democratic co-operation, begun gradually, fol- 
lowed with patience and courage. The con- 
secration, from this time forward, of vocation 
and friendship to one’s local community’s 
part in the world movement for a _ nobler 
human society. Hstablishment of a recruiting ground, council 
chamber, experiment station, for it in one’s home, school, church, 
store, workshop. 

Enlistment in the conquering evangelism of deed, which was 
originally fully one-half—and for most of us, on the productive 
side, must be nearly all—of the very essence of Christianity. 
Frequent participation in the sacraments of outreaching human 
service and co-operation, in which the presence of Christ is prom- 
ised even more clearly than in the sacrament of adoration. The’ 
beginning of a personal re-discovery of the gospel, out of the 
springs of one’s own being, in the heart of the common life. 
Hscape from the stratified Pharisaic goodness of the past into the 
Christian renaissance of the present. Now igs the crisis of the 
world. The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

Boston, Mass. 


Ropert A. Woops. 


Bed 
A Definite Plan to Make Others Better 


Everything. Joy because it is joy and a 
life full of joy is certainly worth while; and 
sorrow, chastening, because of the “after- 
wards’—afterwards “it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness’—and life with 
such fruits in abundance is worth while. Even 
the joy of living and noting the world’s prog- 
ress ought to be great for any one who has 
an interest in humanity. 

But it is a great deal more interesting to 
be a participant in the contest for the redemp- 
tion of humanity—to make the world as good as possible—than 
to be a mere looker on. Happy is he who by voice, pen, or life, 
may do yeoman’s service for the right. 

There is nothing more likely to make life in 1911 worth while 
than to have a definite plan for making the world better and 
happier in such measure as we may, and steadily working out 
the plan—no matter whether the plan involves great achieve- 
ments or only a kindly smile for all who need it and would be 
made happier by it. The more sunshine we reflect in others the 
more gladness we shall surely have in our own hearts—and no one 
with gladness in his heart ever doubts that life is worth while. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Cyrus NORTHROP. 
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Self-Discipline, Positive and Thorough Service 


It is no easy matter to determine where one 
shall throw the weight of the year’s struggle 
and effort to accomplish the thing which 
shall ‘make life in 1911 most worth living.” 
The question is very largely personal. There 
may be some unconquered part of one’s nature, 
some habit to be dethroned, which may occupy 
the year well, if the struggle shall leave one 
the master of himself. No one can overlook 
or evade that demand for self-discipline which 
will give to the nation more of the men whom 
the Kaiser has recently characterized as ‘weather proof in the 
storm of life.” 

But the things which are most worth while lie for the most 
part in the region of attainment or of serv- 
ice. We usually fail in attainment because 
we do not make the object definite and the 
purpose inflexible. Attainments are apt to 
take the fortune of good resolutions. If one 
is to say at the end of the year, ‘This one 
thing have I done,’ he must say to himself 
every day of the year, ‘‘This one thing I 
do.” Thoroughness, in‘a word, is the indis- 
pensable condition of attainment as, for ex- 
ample, in reading. The magazine habit can 
never make a well-read person. A _ well- 
read person is quite distinct from a con- 
firmed browser. 

If we need thoroughness to reach through 
attainment the thing worth while, we need 
positiveness to reach the like end through 
service. The new Father Matthew of Ire- 
land, “Father” Patterson (Protestant not 
Catholic), calls his movement ‘“‘the catch my 
pal movement,” saying that mere total ab- 
stinence is no inspiration to one’s self or 
to others. Service means, as we come to 
learn, either actual personal contact with 
those whom we would serve, or active and 
responsible identification with organized 
means of serving them. Why not increase 
the power and the joy of service for the 
coming year by making it really positive? 
Why not pick the thing, which will make 
life in 1911 most worth while, according to 
the demand which it will make upon us for 
positiveness and thoroughness in the doing 
of it? 


Another year 
Miraculous 


Another year 
Of marvelous 


Another year 
Of burdenous 


WILLIAM J. TUCKER. 
Hanover, N. H. 


4 
Awakening to Civic Duty 


The corruptions of city governments in 
our country are the seeds of most that makes 
it so little like the Kingdom for which we 
pray. Those corruptions are made possible 
by the apathy of good men to their civic 
duties. The apathy is born of ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, or selfish absorption in 
petty interests. 

The women teachers in the public schools 
of Buffalo are inadequately paid. They have 
petitioned for fairer treatment. The mayor 
tried to silence them by saying the city could 
not afford to increase their salaries. They 
believe that by checking the extravagance of 
city officials he ¢ould save far more than 
enough to give them all they ask. They have undertaken to prove 
it. More than a thousand of them, the most cultivated, energetic 
and conscientious women in the city; women whose training has 
made them exceptionally skillful in acquiring and imparting infor- 
mation, banded together as one man, are studying municipal affairs. 
They watch every movement of the mayor. Their committees 
attend every meeting of the city councils. They are rapidly learn- 
ing, and more important still, teaching the rest of us what is 
wrong in municipal affairs and how to correct it. 

The interest already excited is so great that it- forces the 
papers to publish their reports. One by one they are leading our 
voters to see things more important than their pieces of ground 
or their five yoke of oxen, and to perceive that it is their indiffer- 
ence to those more important things which has made it so hard 
to support in comfort the wives whom they have married. 

As Paul when he started for Damascus began a journey infin- 
itely greater than he suspected, these women are in the providence, 


Beside us here. 


Another year 
Adventurous 


Another year 
All luminous 


Still charioteer. 
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Earth gweth unto us 


' Her beauty to behold, 

New dawns of rose and gold, 
New starlights to enfold 
Our dreaming sphere. 


Lowe giveth wnto us 


Ointment for weary feet, 

A shadow in the heat, 

Home welcomes and hearth-sweet 
‘Communion dear. 


Christ giveth unto us 
Tasks blessed for His sake, 


World’s pity to awake, 
To bind up hearts that break 


Hope giveth unto us: 


To follow the climbing Good 
By thorn and beast withstood, 
To heights of Brotherhood, 
Through dim to clear. 


God giveth unto us 


With Him, our shining Source, 
Divine, redeeming Force, 
Of life’s bewildered course 


Wellesley, Mass. 


<P >>) 


of God, without having planned to do it, making Buffalo an 
example of what our country most needs for its salvation. There- 
fore I think that the hope of helping them even a little will make 
life in 1911 seem to me, at least, worth while. 

Buffalo, N. Y. W. BurNET WRIGHT. 


& 
Work for Boys and Girls 


It is gospel truth that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and that which is worth 
while must reach some others helpfully and 
intensely, and to be most worth while it must 
reach the most people for the longest time. 
Intensified farming of an acre is worth while, 
equally intensified farming of ten acres is more 
worth while. It is not 
worth while to take 
out of the soil more 
than you put into it. 
That is worth while in~ life which 
parts hope, energy and faith to a man of 
fifty-six, but at thirty-six the chances are 
multiplied that the good will be passed on to 
many more than at fifty-six, and at sixteen 
the chances haye increased in geometrical 
ratio. It is well to accelerate the speed of 
a lad who is already going in the right 
direction, but it much better to face a lad 
about who is going to the bad and give him 
a beat and a pace in the right direction. 
Therefore it is most worth while, for those 
who have the opportunity and the knack, to 
work with boys and girls whose environment 
and inheritance make them subject to influ- 
ences that are downward. 

Among men, to my thinking, Booker T. 
Washington, Jacob Riis, William R. George, 
Ben B. Lindsey and John HW. Gunckel are 
most worth while, and among women, Jane 
Addams, Julia Richman, Olive Jones, Joe 
Day and all who are turning the current of 
life of boys and girls and setting a new pace 
for all lovers of mankind. We can all do a 
little in this direction. The least that we 
ean do is to sympathize with, believe in and 
pray for all who are striving to uplift hu- 
manity through a helping hand to most 
needy youth. 

Boston, Mass. 


im- 


Another 
Year 


BY 
IXATHARINE LEE 
BATES 


A. E. WINSHIP. 


& 
Five Simple Rules 


1. Stop worrying. Take warning from 
the old woman who said her “life had been 
full of troubles, most of which never came.” 
Worry is unphilosophical and unChristian. 
We are told upon whom to cast all our care. 
Let us do it. 

2. Be joyful. We are bidden many 
times to rejoice, to be glad—never to be sad 
—in the Lord, and to joy in.the God of our 
salvation. It would make every moment of 
1911, worth living if we could heartily obey 
this command. 

3. Take time to find pleasure in nature 
and in art. The Beecher children asked 
their Aunt Esther who had “told them nine- 
teen rat stories in a string’? how she came 
to know so much about nature. She replied, 
“ “The works of the Lord are great. Sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein,’ I happened to have pleasure in them and 
so sought them out.” ‘Except we take time to observe we cannot 
take pleasure in nature or art, nor gain the knowledge that en- 
riches life. 

4. “Be wseful where thou livest,’ said George Herbert, 


“That they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
. . . All other joyes go lesse 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.”’ 


5. If you have a happy thought of service or of work that 


‘needs doing, thank the Divine Spirit that suggested it, and do it 


yourself, unless you know some one who can and will do it better, 
but get it done. 

Live by these rules and life will be a joy. 

Montclair, N. J. Susan Hayes Warp. 
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The Improvement of Our Schools 


Education will have a larger part in the 
history of the year 1911, I believe, than it has 
had in any other year in the history of the 
world. Our success as a nation demands that 
every individual man should reach the highest 
level of power and efficiency. Few persons in 
the United States today do not believe that 
every man should have all the education he 
can get and use. 
the welfare of any one class, or of the com- 


munity as a whole, demands that some other 


class should be held in ignorance. More and more, at the present 
time, education is taking, and in my opinion will continue to take, 
the place of brute force in the world. The world is changing in 
this respect. The greatest nation today is not the nation that 
has the greatest army; not the nation which can destroy the most; 
but the nation with the most efficient laborers and the most pro- 
ductive machinery; in other words, the nation that can produce 
the most. 


If labor is to be efficient, however, it must be trained, and it 
It 
From 
this point of view the school teacher is more important to the 
state today than the soldier, and the aim of the highest statesman- 
ship should not be so much the perfecting of the army as the 


must be free. The school should serve both these purposes. 
should make for efficiency, and it should make for freedom. 


improvement of the school. 


Tuskegee, Ala. Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
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Farewell to Waste and Friction 


To make life most worth living this year 
to many of us would mean, to eliminate the 
waste and the poison from it. The problem 
of the engineer is to get more of the power 
and heating energy of the coal which goes up 
the chimney, and to stop the friction or the 
“everlasting grind and grating’? which put the 
brakes on progress. Every one of us can have 
a hand in stopping the waste of men—the 
dissipation of manhood through lust and lazi- 
ness. We ean stop the waste in Christian 
organization, duplication and bungling. We can stop much of the 
waste of mind, money and time, whether it is in newspaper reading, 
in business, in eating, in loafing, in dress or dressing. Our worst 


waste is that expenditure of nervous force in fuming and fighting 


over useless or trivial things which rile the life and spreads the 
poison of hate and malice and envy through the system. 
“Getting mad’ burns up vital force. Good will towards men 
means more than a glow of good feeling at church time. It means 
that kindliness, a good feeling for all, which takes in the milk man, 
the goaded grocer boy, the step-lively exasperator—that considers 
every humble person in society ‘‘a possible victim for Jesus 
Christ”; and to enjoy God’s presence with us, to remember Paul’s 
words, “live in peace and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you.” An employer I have known who became irritable, un- 
just and unkind and lost his “witness’ with his employés. A 
one time great evangelist is great no more. He has so lost his 
kindness for men that no waiter will wait upon him at a hotel 
the second time. His is the common “sin of saints’’ that galls 
and goads and grinds—that makes life hard and harsh, that burns 
up nerye force and spreads virulent poison through the social sys- 


Very few still believe that 
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tem. If everybody should endeavor to live in peace with men this 
,year, there would be little to stand in the way of a perpetual 
revival. 

New Yark City. 


FRED OBER. 


; ad 


Service and Faith 


An effort to make it worth while for other 
people. There are so many ways in which 
life may be made worth while to others that 
no human being today has the excuse that 
there are for him no opportunities for sery- 
ice. Never was an age so rich in opportuni- 
ties. There is not a good cause that does not 
need more workers, and the variety of causes 
affords scope for all kinds of talents and in- 
terests. Life lived in the spirit of service 
cannot fail to be interesting; it is the self- 
centered life that is humdrum and monotonous, because it has 


- only the one interest, which soon becomes trite and commonplace. 


Nor is it necessary to go far afield to make life worth while for 
other people. If in every relation—in business, home, society— 
this were the dominating spirit, there would be less need of definite 
organizations for helping and uplifting humanity. 

Faith in a divine guidance. There are days when even the 
brave and earnest worker needs to remember that God knows bet- 
ter than his children what is really worth while, and that disap- 
pointment and apparent defeat may be the truest success. Human 
moods and human vicissitudes make it difficult to understand how 
any one without this faith can always feel, in dark days, as well 
as in bright, that life is worth while. 


South Hadley, Mass. Mary E. Woo..ry. 


Bed 
Faith, Hope, Love 


I have great admiration for the Pauline 
triad, faith, hope and love, and I think that 
1911 cannot do better than adopt these graces. 
Faith, which grounds all life in the invisible 
eternal goodness; hope, the daughter of faith, 
that discerns the gracious outcome and sus- 
tains good cheer; love, greatest of the three, 
that delights in God and cannot leave his 
creatures unblest ; what an outfit for the year’s 
life is this! 

In my own comparatively untroubled ex- 
istence I feel the preciousness of such provision for life that is 
worth while. But I am well aware that my problems are but 
slight in comparison with those of the many sad and heavyladen, 
to whom the heart-breaking anomalies of life are real, while the 
great inspirations are not. Yet we are all human together, and 
the great needs are the same. Life grounded in faith, inspired 
by hope and working in love is the best life for all. 

In our time there is abundant unbelief, pessimism. and selfish- 
ness. Nevertheless we see on every side the evidence of a growing 
confidence in the eternal goodness, a rising certainty that no good 
work is in vain, and a vastly swelling tide of enthusiastic helpful- 
ness. Here behold faith, hope and love! The threefold gift of 
God stands ready to greet 1911 at the threshold, and there is no 
soul, no society, no nation, no humanity, for which it will not 
render life worth while. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


Watchwords for the New Year 
Pithy and Helpful Mottoes Volunteered by Our Readers 


First Prize 
is everywhere. Love—Hearts are yearning. 
Lean—His arm is strong. 
HeEeRBert Macy. 


Learn—Truth 
Lift—Burdens are heavy. 
Newington, Ct. 
Second Prize 
Not to be better than others, but to be better than I am and 
to help others. 


South Weymouth, Mass. C. W. FEARING. 


To think in terms of love. To love in terms of action. To 
act in terms of friendship. ‘This is beatitude. 


Oberlin. C. BURNELL OLDS. 


I will do what I can for God and my fellowmen, trusting God 
to do what is best for me. 


Taunton. Lucy ALIce PERKINS. 
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P Lyndonville, Vt. 


Meet the realities of your life with the realities of your reli- 
gion, and your New Year shall be one of peace. 


Maquoketa, Lo. W. D. Lewis. 


This year let us see beauty, follow truth, seize opportunity and 
practice charity. 


Killingly, Ct. FLORENCE MELLISH. 


Do what you can with what you have where you are today for 
Jesus Christ! 


Toledo, O. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN. 


Make me easy to live with. 


New York. Mrs. Mary H. STIcKNrey. 


Lift somewhere for there are heavy loads éverywhere. 
Epwarp G. FRENCH. 
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A Department for the Average Householder , 


By Samuel G. Smith, D. D. 


This is the third in the series of articles by Professor Smith designed to aid the average man as he faces the bread and butter 
problem, and kindred questions arising from the complex relationships of modern life. 
the second was on the ‘Use of Commodity,” and the one which follows takes up specifically and helpfully the expense account of 


several typical families. His kindly criticism will be appreciated both by those who have sought it and our readers generally. 


The first was entitled ‘Making a Budget,’’ 


We 


are glad to note that this department is proving definitely serviceable to home makers in various parts of the country, and we hope 
many more persons will accept Dr. Smith’s invitation and correspond with him concerning household and personal problems of the 
economic order. The next article in the series will be entitled Beauty Without Money.—EDITORS. ; 


That Budget Once More 


I have received several letters with respect 
to the article in The Congregationalist and 
Christian World on Making a Budget, and 
the following contributions seem to be typical 
of the nature of the inquiries: 


“T was much interested in your article in 
the last Oongregationalist on Making a Budget. 
‘I receive a salary of $1,000 and parsonage. I 
have a wife and six healthy children between 
the ages of seventeen and seven, and I ask if 
you will be willing to criticise the following 
budget and tell me how I can economize so as 
to save any money for the education of my 
children, as they will soon be old enough to go 
to schools better than this town can afford. 


BUDGET 

Rent Free use of parsonage 
Food $524.16 
Fuel 85.00 
Clothing 250.00 
Church and charity 40.00 
Vacation 40.00 
Books and incidentals 30.00 
Amusements 25.00 
Sinking Fund 25.00 
$1,019.16 


This allows me six cents a meal for each of 
my family and about $31 for clothing for each. 
My wife does all the work with the help of the 
children. The Art of Living is a good art to 
cultivate and we all need help in it.” 


The editors thought I ought to give some 
concrete examples of budget making, but I 
was not looking for trouble so early in my 
task. As indicated in the first article, no 
definite budget can be made as a _ perfect 
model for families in various positions in 
life in centers of population varying in den- 
sity, in climate and in markets. But some 
suggestions can be made with reference to 
this problem. : 

The first suggestion is the recurrent one 
that the salaries of ministers are altogether 
smaller in proportion than they should be, 
and yet it will be a very long time before 
the average salary will be equal to that of 
my correspondent, and so if we can do noth- 
ing for him, there is no practical advice for 
any one. 


QUESTIONABLE FAMILY EXPENSES 


The Lord has been generous to our friend 
in the number of children, but according to 
- the Scriptures, re-enforced by the doctrine of 
Mr. Roosevelt, he ought, nevertheless, to be 
a happy man and ¢oubtless he feels that he 
could not spare any of them. . 

I am not in favor of child labor, and yet 
there are casual employments, especially in 
the comparatively small town, that, while 
not occupying the time and strength unduly, 
can swell the common income. In such a 
household the children who ought to have 
education beyond the high school can find 
opportunities to pay their own expenses. I 
know this seems like a hard doctrine. Some 
men have worked their way through college 
‘at too great a sacrifice of both health and 
scholarship, but the fact remains that some 
of the ablest and most useful men have paid 
the greater share of their expenses for the 
higher education. 


Parental love and parental sacrifice are 
beautiful, but there is no use in the present 
generation which may amount to something 
surrendering. everything for the sake of a 
possible generation that is yet to be tried 
out in the stress of life. In other words, 
fathers and mothers have some rights as well 
as children. I know a girl of nineteen who 
boards at home and pays all her other ex- 
penses in college by an ineidental employ- 
ment. I know two boys, fifteen and seven- 
teen, who are earning their own clothing and 
something more incidental to going to school. 
Most children after fourteen years of age 
can earn their own clothing and certainly 
after seventeen, their own education. 

To look at this budget more closely, the 
allowance for food is entirely too high and 
should be reduced at least $125, and this can 
be done without limiting the table or inter- 
fering with any member of the family by 
careful purchase and a study of food values. 
The item for fuel probably cannot be re- 
duced. ‘There are four items that are com- 
pressible, church and charity, vacation, books 
and incidentals and amusements, amounting 
together to $135. It will be easy enough to 
take $25 off this amount without taking 
very much of it from the first item. There 
are various ways in which a man can earn 
his vacation and be rather the better for the 
variation in living. 

The amount of $19.16 surplus over ‘the 
regular salary of $1,000 is rather low for 
marriage fees, presents and other perquisites 
which come to a. minister. I should expect 
this to average perhaps $50 per year. 

If this’ advice should seem to my friend or 
to any reader somewhat lacking in compas- 
sion, may I qualify as an expert by saying 
that I was brought up in the home of a 
minister on the missionary frontier of what 
was then the Far West. 


TWO PAIRS OF SHOES OR THREE 


An experienced social worker for whose 
insight I have some respect has attacked me 
at a different point after this fashion: 


“You say that the difference between eco- 
nomie success and failure may depend upon 
whether a family buys two pairs of shoes in 
three weeks or three pairs of shoes in two 
weeks, and you advise the purchase of durable 
shoes. This is all very well in theory, but 
what would you do with the case of a poor 
woman if the shoes of two of her children 
collapse at the same time and she has but $3 
that she can possibly spend for the two pairs 
of shoes, when perhaps she should have $3 for 
each of them in order to follow your counsel ?’’ 


This exposes the very skeleton of the 
problem and it is pretty hard to escape from 
the difficulties involved, but in the first place 
I must insist that the hypothetical woman 
here described is not often to be found in 
real life above the pauper line, and besides, 
shoes do not- usually fall to pieces in fifteen 
minutes though I have known them to do 
it in the course of seven days. 

I do not believe in going into debt for the 
purposes of consumption, for people do so 
much better and are so much wiser when 
they pay cash for their purchases, and yet 


there are some times when a little credit is 
the wisest thing and, in the long run, the 
most economical. If my woman is all right 
and belongs to a family which is thrifty, 
honest and industrious, and if she explains 
her situation to her shoe dealer, he will ac- 
cept the three dollars as a payment upon 
the good shoes and wait for her to pay 
within the next month the other three. If, 
however, my woman belongs to a family that 
is shiftless, lazy and dishonest, this problem 
of shoes vanishes entirely in the far wider 
complexity of a broken down home which 
must be rebuilt on new ethical foundations. 
The doctrine of debt ought to be expounded 
a little more fully and a paragraph of rea- 
sonable length will do it. 


IS DEBT EVER PERMISSIBLE 


There are two kinds of debt, first, that 
form of debt which is credit used by a man 
in business to increase his working capital. 
Men of brains and energy have grown rich 
through the use of credit in wise enterprises. 
The debt for consumption in the ordinary 
processes of life is a very different thing. It 
is not wealth breeding, but it is hope destroy- 
ing. No one is safe unless such a debt is a 
nightmare until it has been paid. A large 
part of economic extravagance comes from 
the ease with which credit may be secured. 
An automobile bought on deferred payments 
has meant in many specific instances a mort- 
gage upon the home which has been fore- 
closed about the time the automobile has 
gone to pieces. Expensive furniture bought 
on the installment plan costs more than the 
price and interest. It must pay for the risk 
and the bookkeeping and is often broken 
down by the time it is paid for. Even the 
seductive offers, my brother, of valuable 
books to be had by the payment ef $1 per 
month, and this chance once gone the edi- 
tion may be exhausted, is an offer from 
which I beg you to turn away reluctant eyes. 
It may be admissible to go into debt for the 
necessaries of life, but we should never do 
so except under the stress of stern necessity. 


The Reformer Needs a Dog 


Reformers and philanthropists should al- 
ways keep dogs, in order that the spontane- 
ous element may not wholly die out of them. 
Their tendency is to regard the human race 
as a problem, and particular persons as 
“cases” to be dealt with, not according to 
one’s impulses, but according to certain 
rules approved of by good authority, and 
supposed to be consistent with sound eco- 
nomic principles. To my old friend,... 
who once liked me for myself, without ask- 
ing why, I have long ceased to be an indi- 
vidual, and am now simply an item of hu- 
manity to whom he owes such duty as my 
particular wants or vices would seem to in- 
dicate. But if he had a dog, he could not 
regard him in that impersonal way, or worry 
about the dog’s morals; he would simply 
take pleasure in his society, and love him for 
what he was, without considering what he 
might have been.—Henry OC. Merwin. 
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Among the New Books 


Professor Lyman’s Strong Book 


There are certain outstanding qualities in 


the lectures which Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


of Bangor Theological Seminary has just 
been giving before the Yale Divinity School 
and which are now published under the cap- 
tion, Theology and Human Problems (Scrib- 
ners. $1.00 net). 

First, their perfect assimilation. In com- 
paring absolute idealism and pragmatism as 
interpreters of religion with a pretty con- 
stant reference to the Ritschlian position, Dr. 
Lyman might easily have lost us in the 
technicalities of great philosophic systems. 
He has done nothing of the kind. His mat- 
ter is absolutely subdued to his hand and 
one will go a long way before one finds so 
luminous and so comprehensive a statement 
of the real significant inwardness of these 
three systems. He treats them as Highways 
of Thought. He is at once guide and road- 
builder. His gradients are easy, there is no 
underbrush by the wayside and for the most 
part he keeps above the foothills; one sees 
a long way down and up the great pathways 
of the inquiring spirit as one follows so good 
a guide. 

Second, their inclusiveness. There is a 
kind of continental character to the chapter 
headings. The four headings, Highways of 
Thought, The Experience of the BHternal, 
One Increasing Purpose, Moral Heights and 
Depths, have an inclusiveness which is at 
times almost cosmic. It would be too much 
to say that in the pursuit of such varying 
speculations, Dr. Lyman keeps always in 
touch with the concrete and homely human 
problems, but he always comes back to them 
and in the end one sees that he has steadily 
been offering theological solutions for four 
great questions: What highway of thought 
leads us deepest in life? What is the surest 
road to the experience of the eternal? What 
shall we say about the world’s apparent aim- 
lessness? In what light shall we search out 
the roots of moral evil and in what power 
shall we seek escape therefrom? 

Dr. Lyman answers these questions as an 
evangelical pragmatist, standing for James 
as against Royce and finding the Ritschlian 
position inadequate in its philosophic postu- 
lates. Pragmatism gives a right of way 
to the practical reason which Richtlianism 
denies and so secures a rational as well as 
a practical sanction for faith. The same 
road leads us to God. We shall find him 
most clearly, most surely ‘in the daylight 
of human history and amidst the activities 
in which moral personality is developed.” 
For a faith thus based the universe is a 
growing universe, and the experience of the 
individual and the race reveal an increasing 
purpose. ; 

In the last chapter on Moral Heights 
and Depths Professor Lyman writes with 
rare insight and nobility. He shakes him- 
self free of philosophic consideration and 
gives such a statement of the real processes 
of the Atonement, in their roots, their rela- 
tionships and their supreme manifestation, 
as is not often put into one glowing chapter. 

The reviewer is tempted to believe that 
Dr. Lyman’s whole contention is more 
largely independent of pragmatism as a phi- 
losophy than the author thinks; that from 
a pragmatic point of view pragmatism and 
Ritschlianism are more nearly akin than he 
allows, however remote they may be in their 
basal assumptions, and that what is here 
given is just the pragmatic interpretation 
of three or four great central theological 
contentions; that is, their interpretation 
from—as a point at once of departure’ and 
return—the fields of life and travail and 
battle. Beneath these glowing pages there 


are the great certainties of experience; above 
them the great certainties of faith; and Dr. 
Lyman has given a convincing declaration 
of what we all come to feel as we go on liv- 
ing—that a great creed is “the massive and 
ardent spiritual experience of humanity.” 
Galus GLENN ATKINS. 


For Bible Students 


This closing year has brought forth in the 
literature published on the Bible many eyvi- 
dences that a constructive period has fully 
arrived when the Bible is being restored to 
its supremacy as the guide to the knowledge 
of God and the interpreter of human rela- 
tions with him. It is not being given its 
former place as a series of oracles to be 
obeyed in all times and under all conditions, 
but is becoming a far more valuable revela- 
tion of divine teaching through human expe- 
rience in the development of individual and 
the progress of national life. An important 
service to this end is. The Book of Books, by 
Lonsdale Ragg (Longmans, Green). Mr. 
Ragg is an Anglican clergyman of Oxford, 
Pngland. Accepting the “New Learning,” 
his aim is to show “what that Bible looks 
like today to one who for many years has 
turned over its pages, and has never lost, 
with changing times, his first love and rev- 
erence for its teachings.” Reviewing its 
history and influence in the light of modern 
knowledge, regarding its relation to science 
and to other sacred books, the author points 
out its position in the church, the progress 
and continuity of revelation, and the way 
to use it to cultivate the Christian life and 
to convince men of the presence and power 
of God in it and through it in human hearts 
and in society. As the testimony of a pa- 
tient, profound and devout student it is a 
valuable contribution to the understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
church today. 

A notable service along this same line is 
the series of commentaries called ‘‘The Bible 
in Home and School,’ several volumes of 
which are now ready. The latest of these is 
The Book of the Prophecies of Isaiah, by 
Prof. John Edgar McFadyen of Glasgow Uni- 
versity (Macmillan. 90 cents net). The text 
is the Revised Version metrically arranged. 
The conclusions of modern scholars as to 
authorship, dates, etc., are clearly stated. 
The interpretation is characterized by the 
devotional spirit which has made Professor 
McFadyen’s writings so popular with Chris- 
tian readers. 

A book of inspiration and suggestion for 
preachers and ‘for thoughtful Christians of 
the rank and file is found in The Great 
Texts of the Bible, by James Hastings, 
D.D. (Sceribner’s. $3.00 net). Dr. Hast- 
ings is well known as the editor of more 
than one great dictionary of Biblical know]l- 
edge. 
letical aids he has shown himself also a 
helper to spiritual thought. The range of 
selection is wide both in theological and 
general literature. The texts, as the title 
implies, are the strong and vital passages 
upon which the people ought to hear the best 
comment which the preacher’s skill affords. 


The lessons for the coming year selected 


by the Committee of the International Sun- 
day School Association are intended to in- 
clude the study of the Books of the Old 
Testament during the historical period from 
the death of Solomon and the division of the 
Kingdom to Malachi. Helps to this study 
following the line of the lessons are as usual 
many and various. Most of the books thus 
far received are by authors whose work is 
well known through the volumes of previous 
year. 


In this series of expositions and homi- ° 


Two pocket handbooks are The Teaching 
of the Lesson; brief homilies by Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan (Doran. 25 cents), and 
The Gist of the Lesson, by Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
explanation and exposition of the selections 
on traditional lines of interpretation (Revell. 
25 cents). 

There is nothing better of its kind for 
teachers of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1911 than Peloubet’s Notes 
(Wilde. $1.25). This is the thirty-seventh 
annual volume. 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide (Revell. $1.00) 
has some valuable features peculiar to it- 
self. The text is the American Standard 
Revision. Both these excellent helps are 
announced as offering material and methods 
adapted to all graduates from the primary 
to Bible classes. 


Essays for all Tastes 


The best book of essays William Dean 
Howells has published in recent years is 
Imaginary Interviews (Harpers. $2.00 net), 
a collection of the clever papers which have 
appeared under “The Basy Chair.” Mr. 
Howells brings on one “imaginary” person- 
age after the other, and chats of Spring, 
Foreign Travel, Vaudeville, Old Age—any- 
thing and everything. The reader doesn’t 
care much what his subject is. It is the dear 
man himself, with his jolly chuckle, his 
mellowed personality, his rich experience of 
men and manners, his gentle love of virtue 
and pity for sin that counts. Simply that 
and nothing more. Mr. Howells is thor- 
oughly lovable. He also writes wonderful 
English without any apparent effort. 

Mr. Crothers has lost nothing of his de- 
lightful and thought-provoking humor in a 
new collection of essays, Among Friends 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). Two or 
three of the titles will suggest his unconven- 
tional joy in bringing apparently unrelated 
things and experiences together—“The Anglo- 
American School of Borrowed Unlearning,” 
“The Hundred Worst Books,” “In Praise of 
Politicians” and “‘The Romance of Ethics.” 
These are appetizing themes, and the table 
that is spread affords abundant satisfaction 
to the discerning reader. 

The seventh series of Paul Hlmer More’s 
Shelburne Hssays (Putnam’s. $1.25) deals 
with names famous in literary and phila- 
sophical circles, beginning with Shelley, and 
by way of contrast, with the socialism of 
G. Lowes Dickinson and the pragmatism of 
William James. Two essays on criticism 
and Victorian literature close the book. All 
the names will be familiar to the ordinary 
reader excepting those of Louisa Shore and 
perhaps of Francis Thompson. Mr. More’s 
wide. circle of readers will understand his 
value as a critical interpreter of tendencies 
in literature. 

Of all the series of essays already issued 
by J. Brierley none reaches a higher level or 


possesses more sustained interest than this’ 


year’s volume, Life and the Ideal (Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25 net). “These essays,” says the 
author, “are based on the view that every 
form of life possesses its separate ideal, and 
they are a search for that ideal.” Some of 
the topics will suggest the general line -of 
treatment: The Quest of the Ideal, Work 
and the Ideal, Sin and the Ideal, The Ideal 
and Democracy, Nature and the Political 
Ideal, Moods and the Ideal, ete., thirty essays 
in all. The wide reading, thorough scholar- 
ship, keen criticism, broad sympathies, char- 
acteristic of earlier volumes, are to be foun 
also in these pages. 


Having kept house in many /places, Bliza-— 


beth Robins Pennell has acquired a certain 
detached attitude toward her various domi- 
ciles and the humanity associated with them 
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which enables her to write most entertain- 
ingly concerning them. In Our House and 
the People in It (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 
net) she tells of the London chambers which 
she has called “our house” for a number of 
years and of the originals who have suc- 
ceeded one another’ there, as housekeepers, 
charwomen or tradespeople. One amusing 
chapter treats of the beggars who “patron- 
ized” this apartment—those who, though 
they have exchanged rags and wallet for top 
hat and frock coat, have lost none of their 
persistence as beggars. So many interesting 
types seem to abound that we begin to sus- 
pect the district of being enchanted ground, 
something like ‘‘the Country Next Door,” to 
which Mr. Joel Chandler Harris knew the 
way. But Mrs. Pennell assures us that her 
windows really look out, over the Hmbank- 
ment, upon the Thames, and we are glad to 
believe that when our own eyes are opened 
we shall find that we, too, live in a region of 
romance and wonder. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill’s papers on Italy as 
it appeals to his own thought and feeling are 
published under the title, Jtalian Fantasies 
(Maemillan. $2.00 net). This title is well 
chosen. Founding what he has written upon 
impressions of travel, he has expressed his 
delight in art and the familiar ways of men 
with an interesting subtilty and a wide range 
of allusion. The papers are the work of a 
Jew who has made himself master of the 
history of all the earth’s peoples, who is in- 
terested in all the higher manifestations of 
the human mind, in the appreciation of liter- 
ature and in religious thought and imagina- 
tion especially. 

H. Belloc, so he now names himself on his 
front page, after startling the world in his 
youth by some admirable, critical historical 
books, written with a verve and a glee which 
took the reader’s breath away, has. turned 
to literary jaunts and brief essays. Of 
these latter he has just issued a collection 
under the title On Anything (Dutton. $1.23 
net). They are essays, travelogues, short 
stories, character sketches, historical slaps 
administered to people who do not admire 
the Reign of Terror. They are all written 
in a whimsical, unconventional, [’ll-do-my- 
own-thinking vein and also in sparkling Hng- 
lish. None is more than seven or eight 
small pages in length. 


France of Today 


Popular misunderstanding concerning the 
French people of the present day, the feeling 
that morally and religiously the nation is 
declining and that the present government is 
a dubious success, should be corrected by 
the clear and encouraging statements of 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq in France wnder the 
Republic (Scribner’s. $1.50 net). He em- 
phatically asserts that the French people 
are making good progress. “With all its 
falterings,’ he writes, “the present govern- 
ment is the least objectionable, and the long- 
est which the country has had since Louis 
XV., and the most progressive which the 
French people have ever known.”’ He quotes 
Max Nordau: “France is at present passing 
through one of the most brilliant periods of 
its history. Morally and intellectually it 
stands in the forefront among civilized na- 
tions.” : : 

These assertions are abundantly supported 
by the general discussion under such topics 


as Political Reconstruction, Development of _ 


Commerce and Wealth, Changes in Litera- 
ture, Art and Philosophy, New Activity in 
History and Science, Social Reform and 
Philanthropy, ete. In religion, morals, in- 
telligence, as well as in social and material 
affairs, the nation is advancing. The num- 
ber of small land-owners is greatly increas- 
ing. There has been remarkable advance in 
inventiveness and engineering skill. School 
attendance is compulsory ; nor are the schools 
“godless.” A chapter is devoted to extracts 


- Westell (Dutton. 
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from text-books of moral instruction, show- 
ing that the schools are not so ‘‘godless’’ as 
in our own land, and that more attention is 
given to instruction in morals, The nation 
is becoming more religious, though Roman 
Catholics may deny it. ‘Atheism is now 
the exception in the philosophic world.” <A 
clear account is given of the attitude of the 
government toward the Catholic “Orders,” 
and of the separation of Church and State. 
Professor Bracq writes with authority. He 
is French by birth and has personally inves- 
tigated the matters concerning which he 
writes. ‘The American reading public should 
be: grateful for this timely and most encour- 
aging statement. ‘ 


Kate Greenaway Books 


Among English artists of the nineteenth 
century, not the least individual and lovable 
was Kate Greenaway, well known to parents 
and children twenty years ago by such beau- 
tiful illustrated books of pictures of rhymes 
as Under the Window, Marigold Garden and 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Frederick 
Warne & Co. of New York have seen their 
way to a re-presentation of these pictures 
in holiday form to the public of today. They 
have a quaintness and charm that is all 
their own, and by the quality of their art 
and the sweetness of their spirit are just 
such, books as little children should have as 
companions for training in good taste, sim- 
plicity and acquaintance at once with the 
humorous side of life and its higher moral- 
ities. We welcome their re-appearance in 
the book market where they have long been 
out of print, and hope for them a perennial 
popularity. 


Nature—de Luxe 


The orchid is that family among blossom- 
ing plants which is most dependent upon the 
presence of insects and most wonderful in 
the adaptations by which foreign polleniza- 
tion is secured. They are not plants of the 
tropics merely, though most of their un- 
usual forms are derived from the equatorial 
forests, and these are dependent for their 
perpetuation and hybridization upon the 
services of men who raise them in their in- 
sectless conservatories and hothouses. The 
cultivation of orchids has been called the 
rich man’s specialty, and men of wealth em- 
ploy collectors who explore in dangerous 
journeys the tropic forests of South America 
and the Hast Indies. Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
formerly keeper of the orchid collection at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, England, has 
sought to broaden the interest in their cul- 
ture in a lavishly illustrated book, Orchids 
for Every One (Dutton. $6.00 net). He 
enumerates the families, varieties and hy- 
brids, tells about their habits and places of 
origin and* suggests varieties which may 
be most successfully grown by the amateur 
and the man of comparatively small means. 
The large, full-page illustrations in black 
and white and color give a wonderful sense 
of the range and variety and of the extraor- 
dinary oddity and beauty of these flowers. 

The mammals of the world find full de- 
scription and illustration in The Book of the 
Animal Kingdom; Mammals, by W. Percival 
$4.00). The plates, four- 
teen of them in color, are mainly from pho- 
tographs of the living animals, and give a 
good idea of their wide range of form and 
habitat. The story is told in untechnical 
fashion, and the arrangement serves a prac- 
tical purpose in neglecting accurate scientific 
grouping. It begins with animal giants, fol- 
lowed by domestic animals and pets, the 
lovers of the chase and so forth, ending with 
the giants of the deep, the mammals of the 
air, and a final chapter on the extinct mam- 
mals. The yolume would serve admirably 
both for reading and as a permanent hand- 
book of ready reference. 
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Closet and Altar 


AT THE YEAR’S THRESHOLD 


Through God we shall do valiantly.—Ps. 
LO8' 18. 

Be not dispirited; be not afraid; keep a 
good. heart; be bold; turn not back—you 
will be carried through.—John Henry New- 
man, 


What is going to be our truth for the New 
Year? Is it not that the love which has 
never deserted us shall come closer to us, 
because it finds us readier to receive it— 
making us better, stronger, purer, nobler, 
more manly, more womanly, more fit for 
life; not because God loves us any more, but. 
because we, with new openness, are more 
ready to receive him into our lives ?—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Let me live grandly, seek the things that 
last, 
Press toward Love’s goal; 
Win—jewels? fame? Nay, better; 
Harth’s past, 
Stand—a crowned soul! 
So be my helper, Father—comfort me 
With staff and rod, 
Till I shall give thee back thy year, well 
lived 
For man and God! 
—Henry Hallam Tweedy. 


when 


A chain, a girder, a pillar are not calcu- 
lated for ordinary but for exceptional strain. 
A great faith in God, a steadfast trust in 
him who died for us and whose death is the 
price of our peace, a love that many waters 
cannot quench nor the floods drown, a hope 
that is practically infinite—in these great 
qualities, convictions and expectations lies 
the solution of the problem of life’s desper- 
ate situations—W. L. Watkinson. 


O thou who wert the Child of Nazareth, 
Make us see only this, and only thee, 
Who camest but to do thy Fatker’s will, 
And didst delight to do it. Take thou then 
Our bitterness of loss—aspirings vain, 
And anguishes of unfulfilled desire, 
Our joys imperfect, our sublimed despairs, 
Our hopes, our dreams, our wills, our loves, 
our all, 
And cast them into the great crucible 
In which the whole earth, slowly purified, 
Runs molten, and shall run—the Will of 
God. 
O Christ, hear us! 
—Dinah Maria Mulock. 


O ever blessed God, our Heavenly 
Father, by whose mercy and provi- 
dence we have been led unto the close 
of this year and the gateway of that 
which is before us; we bless thee for 
thy kindness, patience and all expres- 
stons of thy fatherly care. Sanctify 
unto us the experiences through 
which we have come. Grant that 
we may move forward into the new 
days with humble and grateful 
hearts; and confirm our resolution, 
we beseech thee, to walk more closely 
in thy way, and labor more faith- 
fully in thy service, according to the 
teaching and example of thy Son, our 
Lord. Let not the errors and offenses 
of the past cling to us, but pardun us 
and set us free, that with a purer 
purpose and a better ‘hope, we may 
renew our vows in thy presence and 
set forth under the guidance of thy 
Spirit, to travel in the path which 
shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day of thy heavenly kingdom* 
Amen, 
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Lesson for Jan. 8 
1 Kings 12: 25-13: 6 


The Teacher’s Work with 
the Lesson 


You started last Sunday on a year’s 
study of the history of the Israelites, your 
first lesson being on their separation into 
two kingdoms. Henceforth you _ will 
know the northern kingdom by the name 
Israel and the southern by the name 
Judah. Coming down two centuries more 
the word Israel will disappear as the 
name of a nation and the rest of the 
people you will know as Jews. 

But the narratives of the two kingdoms 
are so interwoven in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles that the ordinary reader 
of these books seldom has a distinet idea 
of either kingdom. The teacher, however, 
should keep the two kingdoms distinct, in 
his own mind, at least. AlIl the lessons, 
except two for this quarter, are concerned 
with the northern kingdom. Make, there- 
fore, an outline of the events of that 
kingdom for the two centuries of its ex- 
istence. Keep that before you with the 
map. Kent’s “Kings and Prophets of 
Israel and Judah” gives this history by 
itself. 

Note especially that these Old Testa- 
ment narratives are not history in our 
understanding of that term. They are 
of the nature of sermons, using historical 
materials for the purpose ef emphasizing 
Jehovah’s dealings with his people, and 
so showing their duties toward him ac- 
cording to the views of the writers or 
compilers of these books. 

You will of course use the lessons 
selected as texts to teach religious truths. 
Remember, however, that some things 
very important to the life of the Hebrew 
nation are seen in a different light 
through the-experience of the centuries 
since the books were written. For exam- 
ple, Jeroboam, the subject of today’s les- 
son, is the wickedest of all the kings of 
Israel in the eyes of the Jewish historians 
because he set up the two sanctuaries at 
Bethel and Dan. Note the constant re- 
frain (1 Kings 14: 10, 16; 15: 26, 30; 
16: 19, 26, etc.). But study the facts 
recorded of Jeroboam and then decide 
what you would have done in his place. 
However, you will find in the story of 
Jeroboam this fruitful topic: 


A sacred winged bull of Assyria 


II. A Religion of 
Expediency 


This you can say, I hope, with confi- 
dence, that Jeroboam made the great ob- 
ject of his life the building up of the 
northern kingdom, and that he used the 
veligious faith of his people for that pur- 
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pose. Therein, then, lay his weakness 
and his sin. He put politics first and 
made religion serve political ends. On 
that fact as a basis you will construct 
your lesson, and its chief message will be 
that to take loyalty to God down from its 
supreme place, under whatever circum- 
stances, is to make failure of one’s life. 
With this aim in view you will consider: 

1. A great call to service. This young 
man belonged to a tribe which was a rival 
to the tribe of David (1 Kings 11: 26; 
Isa. 11: 138). He had a prophet’s war- 
rant to expect to be king over the north- 
ern tribes, because under Solomon’s lead- 
ership the people had deserted Jehovah 
(1 Kings 11: 381-88) and had become 
worshipers of heathen gods. All the 
splendid promises of Jehovah to David 
were to be his if only he would make the 
commandments of Jehovah the law of his 
life (1 Kings 11: 88). 

His affairs shaped themselves in ac- 
cordance with this prophecy. Banished 
from home he found refuge in the court 
of Egypt where Israel’s first great leader 
had been trained (1 Kings 11: 40; Acts 
7: 22). When King Solomon died the 
people sent for him to come and be their 
spokesman (1 Kings 12: 3). He became 
king of the ten tribes by popular choice 
(v. 20). 

Consider what a _ great opportunity 
Jeroboam had. Rehoboam’s effort to re- 
cover control of the ten tribes was a fail- 
ure (v. 24). Jeroboam had the approval 
of Jehovah, a loyal people, by far the 
strongest part of the kingdom and the 
richest part of its territory. What could 
hinder his successful career and the 
founding of a royal family like that which 
had been promised David? Only one 
thing, as the story shows—himself and 
his selfish ambition. That appears in 
the fact of: 

2. Religion made subservient to ambi- 
tion. Take care to make your meaning 
plain. You can hardly blame Jeroboam, 
as the latest compiler of the book of 
Kings did (18: 1-3) for erecting altars 
at Bethel and Dan. He sought to keep 
alive the religious life of his people. 
They could not go to worship at Jeru- 
salem while the two nations were fighting 
each other (14: 30). There was no pro- 
hibition then against building altars for 
the worship of God on high places. Such 
worship had been commanded in Israel’s 
early history (Hx. 20: 24). Itswas neces- 
sary in Solomon’s time (1 Kings 3: 2-4). 
It was just as necessary in the time of 
Jeroboam. Long after him the great 
prophet Elijah offered sacrifice on a 
famous high place and Jehovah signally 
honored him in doing it (1 Kings 18: 
36-39). It was three hundred years after 
Jeroboam built these altars before a law 
was adopted in Judah making it a sin to 
offer sacrifices anywhere except in Jeru- 
salem, and one hundred years after Israel 
had ceased to be a nation. Compare 
2 Kings 22: 8 with Deut. 12: 13, 14. 

What, then, was the wrong thing that 
Jeroboam did and why did he do it? 

He made the separation between Israel 
and Judah permanent. This he knew 
was against the will of God (1 Kings 11: 
39). But he resolved to make the people 
forget the temple (vs. 26, 27) where 
Jehovah had wonderfully manifested him- 
self when it was dedicated (1 Kings 8: 
10, 11). The two images he set up were 
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fashioned like those whose wings were 
extended over the ark of the covenant 
in the most holy place of the temple 
(1 Kings 8: 6, 7). He meant them to 
represent Jehovah. But he gave the care 
of public worship into the hands of 
priests who were unworthy (vy. 31). He 
changed the dates of the great religious 
festivals (vs. 32, 383) and thus confused 
the ideas of the people concerning their 
relations with Jehovah, so that their 
worship became a sin (v. 30). 

If he had encouraged the people to 
worship toward Jerusalem as Solomon 
had prayed that they might do (1 Kings 
8: 30) as the captives in Babylon did 
(Ps. 187: 5, 6; 188: 2) and as Daniel 
did (Dan. 6: 10), would their worship 
at Bethel and Dan have been a sin? It 
became a sin (v. 30) when the people 
lost their love for the city and temple of 
God. Consider, then: | 

3. The end of disobedience to God. 
In this case it made Jeroboam the 
“mighty man of. valor,’ a coward, afraid 
he would lose his kingdom and his life 
(v. 27). It prevented the reunion of 
the two nations whose interests were one, 
set them fighting one another till both 
were too exhausted to resist successfully 
the enemies of both, and one after the 
other fell a prey to Assyria and Babylon. 
It caused the loss to Jeroboam of his 
promised heritage, and the final wiping 
out of his family (1 Kings 14: 13; 15: 
28-30) and made his name a byword of 
reproach for ages (1 Kings 14: 7-11; 
16: 19, 26, etce.). 


A sacred bull calf of Egypt 


TEACHING POINTS 


Every one may carry in his mind a 
prophecy of a kingdom for him to rule. 
What is your future kingdom and how 
are you preparing for it? 


Put the Kingdom of God before your 
own kingdom, even if it means the risk of 
the loss of your own (Matt. 6: 33). 


Even the true religion becomes mis- 
leading when the worship of God is used 
for personal or political purposes. The 


“worship acceptable to God must be 


offered for his own sake (John 4: 238). 


When the worship of God becomes a 
sin, it is an injury to the worshipers 
(1 Kings 12: 80). 

When men encourage the abandonment 
of family and public worship and would 
substitute ethical lectures or entertain- 
ments for it, they are sowing the seeds 
of social and national destruction. 


A man of great ability, with wonderful 
opportunity and high purpose may by 
one mistake make his name hated by 
posterity. Jeroboam did this. What was 
his mistake? 
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Moderator Boynton is having a strenuous 
winter. If the care of all the churches be- 
side his own flourishing one in Brooklyn 
does not weigh upon him he certainly has a 
sufficient number appealing to him to con- 
vince any one that the majority of our 
churches approve the idea of the National 
Council’s moderator acting in a “representa- 
tive capacity.” In recent weeks he has 
spoken in Worcester, Mass., Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago. Last week he was heard by 
the New York Congregational Club and on 
the next evening spoke in Hartford. In 
February he expects to put in a solid week 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. With his 
conception of the duties of the mederator as 
that of “the helpful brother” not even the 
strongest independent among us can take 
issue. 


*  * 


* 

Few events in Northern California Con- 
gregationalism in recent years have so moved 
that part of the state as the departure of 
Rey. C. R. Brown from the pastorate of 
First Church, Oakland. He lived in Oak- 
land but belonged to the state. Expressions 
of regret, in person and by letter, reached 
him from all manner of men and women. 
University presidents, student bodies, minis- 
terial associations, merchants’ organizations, 
labor unions, churches and_ individuals 
sought to convey to him some conception of 
their appreciation of his service to the com- 
munity. Added to these were the regrets 
of those who knew him as a pastor and as 
a ministerial brother. The whole formed a 
community testimony of appreciation for a 
Christian minister who spared not himself 
in any service that concerned the welfare of 
the individual or society. The greatest sin- 
gle expression of appreciation came from 
the congregations which gathered in the 
church when he appeared for the last time 
as its pastor. Morning and evening the 
auditorium was crowded beyond its capacity, 
3,000 at the evening service. At the morn- 
ing service the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
and sixty-eight persons united with the 
ehurch. At the close of the service, for more 
than two hours Mr. Brown was detained by 
the people, who crowded about him desiring 
to express their appreciation. 

x * 
* 


Mr. Brown made the pulpit of First 
Church a place of truth, spoken fearlessly 
and effectively. No interest was too power- 
ful to escape criticism when deserved, and 
no righteous cause too inconspicuous to re- 
ceive a commendation. During the distress- 
ing days of the graft prosecution, when hon- 
est men sought to convict those who ex- 
ploited San Francisco for private gain, his 
pulpit was open to the leaders. Francis 
Heney was invited to address the men of 
Oakland on the purpose of the prosecution 
when it was. difficult for him to secure a 
public hearing; 2,000 men revealed to him 
the soundness of the common conscience and 
cheered him on in his task. Mr. Brown 
himself never hesitated to express himself 
and did much to influence public opinion. 
The enemies of the prosecution were not 
quiescent, and the morning after the Heney 
meeting Mr. Brown was warned that the 
day of vengeance was coming, he would re- 
gret his public espousal of honesty. 
day came! The blow was struck in the 
most cowardly fashion. The last ten days 
of his stay in Oakland was chosen as an 
opportune time. A San Francisco “yellow” 
morning paper made an attack by inuendo 
upon Mr, Brown’s integrity. As it was, 
hundreds of subscriptions were withdrawn. 


The result of this attack is that Mr. Brown 


carries with him in his departure expressions 
of confidence from men, women and organ- 
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izations which would have been unuttered 
but for it. Incidentally it was a great 
tribute to the Christian ministry and the 
people’s regard for it. 

x x 

* 


The Nebraska Oongregationalist is the 
newest venture in our denominational jour- 


nalism. Rey. F. W. Gardner of Crete is 
editor and publisher. Mr. Gardner is a 
practical printer. 

* * 


* 


Great was the rejoicing in Chicago, Dec. 
11, when the United Churches, First and 
Union Park, worshiped together for the first 
time in what is henceforth to be the common 
church home of the new organization, The 
New First Church. Seven hundred carna- 
tions were given out im the vestibule as a 
festival token, but this number was not suf- 
ficient to provide one for every worshiper. 
Highest expectations for the first Sunday 
services were more than realized in the spirit 
of the congregation, as well as in the num- 
bers attending. A vested choir of over 100 
voices, under the direction of Prof. Augus- 
tine Smith, supplemented the former Union 
Park quartet and gave the worship in the 
eathedral church a character worthy the 
surroundings and the occasion. 

The preachers for the day were Dr. F. N. 
White in the morning and Dr. Gunsaulus in 
the evening. 

It is expected that the Sunday evening 
service will be in charge of President Davis 
of the Seminary, and he is to be assisted by 
a staff of special preachers such as are 
chosen for college preachers. When the 
plans provided for in the constitution of the 
New First Church go into effect the church 
will represent a new stage of development in 
Congregational administration in the sphere 


of the local church. 
* * 


* 


Twenty-five years ago Swedish general 
missionaries were employed by the Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut who carried the 
gospel in their native tongue to the rapidly 
increasing number of Scandinavians coming 
into the state. In 1887 Bethany Church 
was organized in New Britain and in 1895 
became self-supporting. Two years after- 
ward Zion Church in Hartford was organ- 
ized, and this also became self-supporting in 
1895. In 1890 there were seven churches, 
in 1900 nineteen and in 1910 twenty-three. 
Three churches meanwhile have ceased to 
hold regular services; all are provided with 
meeting houses. ‘Che membership in 1887 
was eighty-four, now increased to 1,810, 
while the figures for January 1911, will 
show a still further advance. It must be 
remembered that the Scandinavian immigra- 
tion in the last twenty years'has been rela- 
tively small but still considerable. Hnough 
has come into Connecticut in the last decade 
to make a small city. It is also to be noted 
that a considerable number of the second 
generation have joined American churches, 
as well as whole families that are a valued 
part of our constituency. And this desirable 
result is due in large measure to the work 
done in the first years of their new domicile. 
This foreign work in the home fields is 
abundantly rewarding. 

* * 
* 


Dr. George A. Gordon is resting in Wood- 
stock, Vt., for a short time, previous to his 
departure for the Mediterranean and a win- 
ter’s sojourn in Hgypt. Very welcome reas- 
suring words have come to us from him as 
to his returning health. He is already look- 
ing forward to the time when he will take 
up his work again in the Old South Church, 
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and is confident that he will be in fit con- 
dition by Waster, although his people wish 
him to take more time for rest and complete 
recovery if he needs it. 


* * 
% 


A Milwaukee layman, who says he has 
“no sympathy with the ‘enriching’ fad,” com- 
mends with no little enthusiasm the follow- 
ing report by the Wisconsin committee on 
public worship. It was presented by Rey. 
Messrs. H. R. Hogan, W. A. Powell and 
Robert Hopkin. 

“Emerson once said in effect if not in these 
exact words, ‘When men are more refined 
their worship will be less formal.’ Surely 
the day of a broader, deeper refinement is 
dawning, for the day of formality in religion 
and in everything else is drawing to a close. 
Childish, unmanly and effeminizing forms are 
still popular with many, but virile, red- 
blooded men want none of them. Not only 
is this true of the church, but also of the 
lodge. A leader in a great fraternal order 
said not long ago, the lodges were never 
more meagerly attended than they are today, 
and the only ‘degree work’ in which our men 
show any genuine interest is that which 
contains the least formality. 

“The day of rite and ritual is passing; 
men love reality as they never did before, 
and the church in which they ean find this 
quality, which does not try to substitute 
therefor the empty mummery which so long 
has borne the religious label, is the churehb 
in which they are going to worship. Your 
committee would therefore recommend that 
the ministers and members of our Wisconsin 
churches keep ever before them in their ar- 
rangements for worship the modern man’s 
hunger for the vital and the real. And that 
we put forth every effort to make of our 
ehurehes places of genuine worship, where 
the seeking soul may breathe the air of the 
Master’s presence, where there is nothing 
that savors of play or artifice, but where 
‘spirit and truth’ control and inspire every 
worshiper.” 

* # 
* 


The “Seattle spirit” is certainly a very 
dashing reality. At a recent Brotherhood 
luncheon the proposition was up to form a 
company and go over to North Yakima—a 
night’s ride over the mountains—on Dec. 14 
to meet with men from other parts of the 
state and spend the day facing the home mis- 
sionary problem. It was enthusiastically 
voted to send a delegation of fifty men, every 
man voting to go or to furnish the where- 
withal for a substitute. 


* Ox 
* 


To correct a statement in the advertise- 
ment of the Apportionment Commission in 
The Congregationalist two weeks ago, it 
should be said that correspondence regarding 
apportionment matters, from states west of 
Ohio only, is to be sent to the chairman, 
Hon. S. T. Johnson, 10 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. For the Eastern States, 
including Ohio, correspondence should be 
directed to the secretary, Rev. Charles C. 
Merrill, 115 Lincoln Avenue, Winchendon, 
Mass. Mr. Merrill’s Congregational House 
headquarters, through the kindness of Secre- 
tary Emrich, will be at the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society Rooms (No. 609), 
and his headquarters at New York, through 
kindness of Treasurer Hubbard, will be in 
the rooms of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, 287 Fourth Avenue. 


When Father Faber said that there was 
no greater help to a religious life than a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, he startled a 
number of pious people, yet what a luminous 
and cordial message it was to help us on our 
way !—Agnes Repplier. 
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Congregationalists in English Politics 


Their Large Participation and Influence in Civic Affairs 


By Our London Correspondent 


The part that Congregationalists are play- 
ing in Hnglish politics and especially in the 
general election just held affords some index 
to the place and power of Congregational- 
ism in English national life. We have never 
had a Congregational Lord Chancellor—but 
Sir John Simon, son of a Congregational 
minister is generally regarded as ultimately 
destined for the Woolsack. The present 
Master of the Rolls, i.¢., Chief Justice of 
the Appeal Court, is a Methodist, in mem- 
bership at Whitefields Central Congrega- 
tional Mission and the father-in-law of Rev. 
©. Silvester Horne, The president of the 
Probate and Divorce Court, Sir Samuel 
vans, is a Welsh Congregationalist. In 
literature, science and art, Congregational- 
ism is making its contribution to HEnglish 
life; but more marked still is the Congrega- 
tional influence in politics. The British 
Premier, Mr. H. H. Asquith, is a Congrega- 
tionalist by family tradition and for many 
years he attended Dr. R. F. Horton’s church 
at Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Reynold Mc- 
Kenna, is a Congregationalist and so is the 
Solicitor General. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
this general election has been the fidelity of 
London to Liberalism. In the metropolis the 
Liberals have not merely held their own, 
but have actually won seats. It) was not 
ever thus. London, in Liberal eyes, was a 
black spot—a stronghold of ‘TToryism—for 
many years. The changing political com- 
plexion of London is attributed to two fac- 
tors, education and organization, and the 
man who has more than almost any other 
single individual effected the improvement in 
Liberal organization in London is Mr. W. 
Wedgwood Benn, son of Sir John Benn, the 
grandson of a Congregational minister and 
himself a Congregationalist. 

But in all quarters of the country this 
type of tribute might be paid to Liberal 
stalwarts who are Congregationalists. One 
of the first M. P.’s returned unopposed for 
South Manchester was Mr. Arthur A. Ha- 
worth, the president of the Council of the 
Congregational Union of Wngland and 
Wales. Later in the same day Rev. C. Sil- 
vester Horne, chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union was elected (along with Sir 
Daniel Goddard, another prominent Congre- 
gational layman) as M. P. for Ipswich. 
Mr. Silvester Horne was the first minister 
in charge of a church to sit in Parliament; 
but in the new House of Commons a second 
Congregational minister, Rev. J. Hugh Hd- 
wards, pastor of Hanover Chapel, Pickham, 
will share that luster. He will probably re- 
linquish pastoral responsibility to devote 
himself to Parliamentary life and the legal 
profession. ‘ 

Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, the under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, is a Congrega- 
tionalist associated with Whitefield’s. He 
is a tower of strength to Glasgow Liberal- 
ism—a man of great commercial capacity, 
who for many years led the Progressive 
forces in the London County Council. One 
of the heroes of the election in’ London was 
Mr. Stephen Collins who held his Liberal 
seat at Kessington in the teeth of fierce Con- 
servative opposition, re-enforced by a wan- 
ton attack by Mr. Victor Grayson, a discred- 
ited Socialist, who caused a triangular fight 
with the single aim of winning away Mr. 
Collins’s Liberal majority. Mr. Collins was 
for many years intimately associated with 
Dr. Guinness Rogers’s former church at 
Clapham, and he is a stanch Free Church- 
man. 

Sir Albert Spicer, one of the merchant 
princes of London and the head of a great 


Congregational family, has again been 
elected M.P. for Central Hackney. Sir 
Albert has sat in Parliament since 1892, 
with a break in 1900-06, when he was beaten 
at Newport, Monmouth. As president of 


.the London Chamber of Commerce (from 


which he has just retired) Sir Albert ren- 
dered magnificent service to the metropolis, 
and he is highly regarded in both political 
parties for his probity and acumen. Sey- 
eral of the Labor M.P.’s are Congregation- 
alists, including Mr. G. N. Barnes, the 
leader of the party in the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Keir Hardie, who is the 
virtual father of the Independent Labor 
Movement. One Irish Nationalist member, 
Mr. William Abraham, who has been elected 
for Dublin Harbor, is a Congregationalist, 
while Wales returns four or five Congrega- 
tionalists to the House of Commons. 

Roughly speaking Congregationalism in 
England is historically and inevitably linked 
with the Liberal party and ranged against 
the House of Lords. Through Liberalism 
has come every reform by which Noncon- 
formists have been allowed to enjoy religious 
liberty ; while every concession in the direc- 
tion of religious equality has been. fought 
by and finally carried in the teeth of hos- 
tility from the House of Lords. Until Mr. 
Gladstone introduced and passed his Home 
Rule Bill in 1886 Congregationalism was 
solidly Liberal in political sympathy. With 
the Liberal Unionist split which carried Con- 
gregationalists like Drs. Dale, Newman 
Hall and Allon over to the Conservative 
camp, came the snapping of many firm links 
and associations. For twenty years (from 
1886 to 1906) Congregationalism was not 
solidly—though it was still overwhelmingly 
—Liberal in political tendency. The Bal- 
four Education Acts (which are still unre- 
pealed) flung back Congregationalists upon 
the Liberal party and since 1906 the union 
has been solidified by the conflict with 
the Nonconformist’s inveterate enemy—the 
House of Lords. 

In this last conflict against the last relics 
of feudalism Congregationalists have pre- 
sented a solid front. There are perhaps a 
few stray Conservatives in most Congrega- 
tional churches; but the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance is with the Liberals. Here and 
there a prominent Congregational layman, 
like Sir W. W. Pilkington of St. Helens, 
throws all his weight and influence into the 
Conservative scale, but these men are rare 
in Congregational ranks, though numerous 
among Wesleyan Methodists. A very few 
Congregational ministers are Conservatives, 
but I know only one who carries any weight 
in denominational affairs—and he but for 
his political opinions would probably have 
been the secretary of the Congregational 
Union. 

Though the full force of Congregational- 
ism has been everted in the Liberal interest 
in this election, neither the Congregational 
Union nor the National Free Church Coun- 
cil has directly identified itself with the 
party. In 1906 the Free Church Council 
raised a Campaign Fund, promoted candi- 
datures and after the election entertained 
the Free Church M. P.’s at a banquet. Last 
January the Council promoted a great Lon- 
don demonstration when Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke. In this election the official organ- 
ization of Nonconformity has played a more 
quiescent rdle. It issued a manifesto re- 
calling the Nonconformist case against the 
Peers on questions like licensing and educa- 
tion; but no definite plan of campaign was 
formulated. In this policy the Free Church 
Council was no doubt wise. 

Last year a Congregational minister, Rev. 
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W. W. Clark, published a weighty book on 
“Nonconformity and Politics,” pointing out 
the perils of the direct association of 
churches (qua churches) in party politics. 
The book which was much discussed and 
sharply controverted had its effect, and in 
this election (from which the party that has 
always given fair treatment to Nonconform- 
ists is emerging triumphant) Congregation- 
alists have fought as citizens and not as 
denominationalists. They have contributed 
grandly to the success of Mr. Asquith’s gov- 
ernment; and the Prime Minister would 
perhaps be the first to admit (as Mr. Glad- 
stone once did) that the Nonconformists are 
again the backbone of the Liberal party. 


Life’s Endurable 
Dissatisfactions 


Continued from page 1011 


to change them, and the insurgents have not 
yet overcome those who stand pat in this 
high sense. To keep on, just to stick at it, 
whether it be beauty where no beauty is, or 
truth where falsehood rules, or progress 
where stagnation festers, this is unadulter- 
ated faith on the earth—where, it must be 
said, endurable dissatisfactions somehow got 
the start of durable satisfactions. This is 
Professor Royce’s doctrine of loyalty to im- 
perfect things and lost causes. 

It is a glorious, dissatisfying, endurable 
world! We enter it not so much to win 
satisfaction, as to win ourselves through dis- 
satisfactions. Nothing is complete, therefore 
all is worth working at. There are no per- 
fect trees in the landscape, therefore each 
varies from the other in enchanting differ- 
ences. There are no perfect. flowers, for the 
lily will never yield to the rose. So I must 
enjoy both. There are no perfect people 
therefore I must judge not, but love all. In 
the absence of a final and attainable stand- 
ard the wounded, and the ugly, and the im- 
perfect must be embraced in a dissatisfied 
but enduring and endurable expanse of love. 

I lay about me with this doctrine and as 
the herd of life’s events pass by me I brand 
them, separating the sheep from the goats. 
All are marked as dissatisfactions, but the 
final stamp is this, ‘‘Hndurable” or ‘Un- 
endurable”’? And the high-priestly order is, 
“Slay the unendurable, free the endurable; 
they need further care.” 

And strangest of all, when the separation 
is complete I find that, cut off from their 
kind, the unendurable dissatisfactions die of 
themselves; while the endurable dissatisfac- 
tions stand waiting for me to lead them out 
on sloping hillsides and into life’s green 
meadow lands of patience and accomplish- 
ment. 


Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powdermade from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
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Federal Council Invited to Chicago for 1912 


A Glimpse of Western Federation Progress 


On his November itinerary, Dr. E. B. San- 
ford, secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, held impor- 
tant conferences in Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Denver, Madison, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Washington, D. C. While in Chicago he 
intimated to the officers of the Church Fed- 
eration Council that an invitation for the 
next quadrennial meeting of the Federal 
Council would receive favorable considera- 
tion from the national executive committee 
at its coming session in mid-January. Act- 
ing upon this hint, the Chicago Federation 
Council enthusiastically voted to extend the 
invitation. This action was later heartily 
indorsed by the Union Ministers’ Meeting. 

Assurance was received from the Associa- 
tion of Commerce that its co-operation with 
the churches might be depended on “‘to make 
the hospitality worthy of Chicago.” Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler, president. of the Associa- 
tion, brought this message in person, al- 
though his arrival a minute or two after ad- 
journment deprived the ministers in general 
of hearing what he said to the officers con- 
cerning the interest of practical business 
men in the Federation movement. 

Next in importance, on the morning pro- 
gram, to this invitation for the Federal 


Council of 1912' was the presentation of the 
secretary of the Central District, Rev. C.B. 
Bacon, D. D., who came last August to the 
Chicago office from the pastorate of the 
Roberts Park Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Indianapolis. Although Dr. Bacon’s great 
diocese of eight interior states makes much 
local attention to Chicago churches impos- 
sible, Chicago’s interest in this representative 
of a new era in Protestantism was demon- 
strated by a cordial reception and by eager 
attention to a brief survey of recent Weder- 
ation movements in the Middle West. 


VARIED MOVES TOWARD CO-OPERATION 


The following items are indicative of how 
federation is coming to local application here 
and there: 

The Interdenominational Council of In- 
diana was organized in November with all 
the leading communions in federation. A 
canvass of the state as to the religious con- 
ditions has begun. District superintendents, 
missionary secretaries and other superin- 
tendents of the home field met in Indianapo- 
lis} Dec. 18. Rev. John P. Hale, D.D., is 
president and Rev. W. H. McKenzie is secre- 
tary. Both are highly efficient men. A city 
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federation has been organized in Muncie, 
Ind., and a federal council in La Fayette. 
Indianapolis has appointed a committee look- 
ing toward organization. 

In Martinsburg, O., four little churches— 
Presbyterian, Disciples, Methodist and Bap- 
tist—have federated. The results are: a 
rural improvement and advancement in or- 
ganization; a cleaned village; a law enforce- 
ment league and a literary club. The whole 
tone of the village has been greatly improved. 
The members of churches are learning to 
work together for the common good. 

The officers of the Ohio State Federation 
are eagerly seeking light as to the best meth- 
ods of activity for the good of their common- 
wealth. In Dayton the door is open to come 
in and organize a city federation. 

The Chicago office has been consulted con- 
cerning a state federation in Arizona. This 
new federation is grappling effectively with 
the home missionary problem in a state rap- 
idly settling and where conditions are still 
plastic. 

The demand upon the Chicago headquar- 
ters for help in organizing incipient federa- 
tion movements all over the wide field is far 
in excess of the ability of a single executive 
to supply. The secretary of the Federal 
Council in the Central District has small 
occasion to push the work. There is a divine 
dynamic behind it. What must be humanly 
supplied is not promotion but direction. 

J. H.C. 


Now About Clean Food 


Another Splendid Opportunity to 


When the “Weekly” which sued us 
for libel (because we publicly de 
nounced them for an editorial attack 
on our claims) was searching for some 
“weak spot,” they thought best to send 
a New York Attorney to Battle Creek, 
summoned 25 of our workmen and took 
their sworn statements before a Com- 
missioner. 


Did we object? No. On the con- 
trary we helped all we could, for the 
opportunity was too good to be lost. 


George Haines testified he inspected 
the wheat and barley, also floors and 
every part of the factories to know 
things were kept clean. That every 30 
minutes a sample of the products was 
taken and inspected to keep the food 
up to standard and keep out any impu- 
rities, also that it is the duty of every 
man in the factories to see that any- 
thing not right is immediately reported. 
Has been with the Co. 10 years. 

Edward Young testified had been 
with Co. 15 years. Inspector, he and 
his men examined every sack and car 
of wheat and barley to see that they 
were up to standard and rejected many 
cars. f 

H. BH. Burt, Superintendent, testified 
has been with Co. over 138 years. 
Bought only the best grain obtainable. 
That the Co. kept a corps of men who 
do nothing but keep things clean, 
bright and polished. 


Testified that no ingredient went into 
Grape-Nuts and Postum except those 
printed in the advertising. No possi- 
bility of any foreign things getting 
into the foods as most of the machin- 
ery is kept closed. Asked if the fac- 
tory is open to the public, said ‘‘yes,” 
and “it took from two to three guides 
constantly to show visitors through the 
works.” Said none of the processes 
were carried on behind closed doors. 

At this point attorneys for the 
“Weekly” tried to show the water used 
was from some outside source. Testi- 


Bring Out Facts 


fied the water came from Co.’s own 
artesian wells and was pure. 

He testified the workmen were first- 
class, high-grade and inspected by the 
Co.’s physician to be sure they were 
all in proper physical condition; also 
testified that state reports showed that 
Co. pays better wages than the aver- 
age, and he thought higher than any 
in the state. 

F. B. Martin, Assistant Superintend- 


ent, testified Grape-Nuts made of 
Wheat, Barley, Yeast and Water. 
Anything else? ‘No, sir.” Postum 


made of Wheat, Wheat Bran and New 
Orleans Molasses. Statements made 
on his experience of about 10 years 
with Co. 

Testified bakers are required to wear 
fresh white suits changed every other 
day. Said had never known of any of 
the products being sent out that were 
below the high standard of inspection. 
Asked if any one connected with the 
Postum Co. had instructed him how to 
testify. Said, ‘‘No, sir.” 

Horace Brown testified has been 
with Co. 9 years. Worked in Grape- 
Nuts bakeshop. Testified the whole of 
the flour is composed of Wheat and 
Barley. Attorneys tried to confuse 
him, but he insisted that any casual 
visitor could see that nothing else went 
into the flour. Said machinery and 
floors always kept clean. 

So these men were examined by the 
“Weekly” lawyers hoping to find at 
least one who would say that some 
under-grade grain was put in or some 
unclean condition was found some- 
where. 

But it was no use. ; 

Each and every man. testified to the 
purity and cleanliness. 

As a sample, take the testimony of 
Luther W. Mayo. 

Testified been with Company about 
10 years. Now working in the bakery 
department making Grape-Nuts. Testi- 
fied that the ovens and floors are kept 


clean and the raw products as they 
go in are kept clean. Also that the 
wearing apparel of the employees has 
to be changed three times a week. 

Q. Do you use Postum or Grape- 
Nuts yourself at all? 

A. Yes, I use them at home. 

Q. If from your knowledge of the 
factory which you have gained in your 
ten years at the factory you believed 
that they were dirty or impure in any 
way, would you use them? 

A. Ido not think I would. No. 

Asked if any one on behalf of the 
Company had asked him to testify in 
any particular manner. Stated “No.” 

All these sworn depositions were 
earefully excluded from the testimony 
at the trial, for they wouldn’t sound 
well for the “Weekly.” 

Think of the fact that every man 
swore to the purity and cleanliness so 
that the Attorney for the ‘Weekly’ 
was forced to say in open court that 
the food was pure and good. 

What a disappointment 
“Weekly” ! 

But the testimony showed: 

All of the grain used in Grape-Nuts, 
Postum and Post Toasties is the high- 
est standard possible to obtain. 

All parts of the factory are kept 
scrupulously clean. 

None of the workmen had been told 
how to testify. 

Most of them have been from 10 to 
15 years with the Co. and use the prod- 
ucts on their tables at home. 


Why do their families use the prod- 
ucts, Grape-Nuts, Postum’-and Post 
Toasties, that they, themselves, make? 


for the 


**There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“In His Steps” Dramatized 


Dr. Sheldon’s Endeavorers Present His Famous Novel 


By Supt. J. Sidney Gould 


Central Church of Topeka, Kan., manages 
to keep in the lime-light more than any other 
church in the city or probably in the state; 
not because there is any straining after pub- 
licity, but because there is “something do- 
ing.” And that this is so is due largely to 
the initiative of the ingenious and “earnest 
pastor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. This sea- 
son the attention of a wide circle has been 
drawn by the presentation in dramatized 
form of “In His Steps.” The novel which 
Dr. Sheldon wrote and read to this same 
church fourteen years ago has since been 
published in sixteén different languages. 

In attempting this form of ministry Dr. 
Sheldon has not been moved by an ambition 
to add to his laurels, but rather to make a 
new and effective impression with the great 
message of his life. The writer in the Daily 
Capital, the paper Dr. Sheldon once edited 
for,a week, as an outgrowth of the message 
to the newspaper world of “In His Steps,’ 
said of the drama: “The play was really an 
excellent production of its character, mak- 
ing no pretense at being more than an in- 
structive religious drama.” 

As a colaborator in dramatizing the 
famous story, Dr. Sheldon has had Prof. F. 
H. Lane of Washburn College, and as a 
“company” he has used the young people of 
his Christian Hndeavor Societies. They are 
all busy young people, many of them stu- 
dents in Washburn College. 

They have entered into it with something 
of the earnestness and consecration with 
which the villages of Oberammergau enter 
into the Passion Play. Working under the 
constant personal direction of Dr. Sheldon 
and Professor Lane, they have succeeded in 
making the great question ‘‘What Would 
Jesus Do?” stand out with new imperative- 
ness in thousands of lives. 

The striking thing about the performance 
was the lack of stage setting and makeup. 
Only the simplest attempts were made. In 
fact, the church -auditorium itself for two 
scenes was all that could be required. The 
slight change of scene was represented by 
removing the pulpit and placing a parlor 
table in its place with chairs and a book or 
two and a bouquet of roses, or again, by re- 
moving the roses and the cover from the 
fable, the parlor of the Page mansion be- 
came the office of Editor Raymond. The 
makeup of the players was but little 
changed. 

It is necessary to understand the Shakes- 
pearean simplicity of staging and makeup 
in order to appreciate the power of the 
drama itself. It was strong enough to 
bring tears, Pres. F. K. Sanders of Wash- 
burn remarked. “Perhaps I should be 
ashamed to confess it, but my eyes were 
moist several times.”” ‘This power was due 
in a large measure to the unaffected reli- 
gious devotion of the young people who took 
part in the play. They entered so fully into 
the spirit of their beloved pastor that they 
made the drama scenes from real life. Some 
of the actors even were affected to tears in 
the scene where Loreen’s friends from the 
“Quadrangle” view her body as it lies in 
state, while Rachel Winslow sings in a rich 
sweet voice, “I was a wandering sheep, I did 
not love the fold, I did not love my Shep- 
herd’s voice, I would not be controlled.” The 
pale face with the ugly gash, so still in death, 
‘the pathos of the song, were too much for 
the tender-hearted Christian girls who were 
representing the friends of Loreen and they 
really cried. 

The audience was not the theater-going 
erowd, satiated with artificial thrills until 
a real one loses it force, but they were Cen- 


REY. CHARLES M. SILELDON, D.D. 
Author of ‘In His Steps,’ and pastor of 
Central Church, tepeko 

tral Church members and in sympathy with 
the message of their pastor. It was to them 
a great religious message. Never before had 
the real meaning of In His Steps impressed 
them so deeply. And in this fact Dr. Shel- 
don finds his greatest satisfaction. It is not 
to create a new school of acting, or to 
launch Wndeavor Societies into amateur 
theatricals, or to show what Jesus would 
do with the stage; but to impress again the 
great message of his ministry, namely that 


the Christian is one who follows in the 
steps of his Master. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Contented ‘speckled hens, industriously 


scratching for the rarely found corn, may 
sometimes do more for a sick heart than a 
grove of nightingales.—George Eliot. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, DEC. 23 


Mrs. Samuel Ward presided. 
reported a letter from Miss Matthews of 
Monastir, giving a résumé of work for the 
year. A visit from Mrs. Baird and Miss 
Pollock of the W. B. M. I. was a notable 
event. At the end of the school year in 
June three girls—all Bulgarians—received 
diplomas, and very soon were employed as 
teachers in different stations of Salonica. 
One was an orphan from the massacre of 
1908, one of ten who were taken into the 
school before the orphanage was opened. A 
trip to Palestine with the ‘Missionary 
Cruise’ party—an unexpected pleasure to 
Miss Matthews—gave her just the rest and 
change she needed. The Hricksons when 
driven out of Elbasan found refuge im the 
school home at Monastir. If detained there, 
Mr. Hrickson, who does not understand Bul- 
garian well, will preach in Hnglish with an 
interpreter. Twenty-one boarders and fif- 
teen pupils are taking up their work well, 
with good spirit. The reassuring word is: 
“Do not worry about us here. There is no 
reason; but I do want your prayers, and I 
am sure we have them. If all my friends 
ask for wisdom for me I shall |not have too 
much.” x 

Encouragement comes from Van in the 
report of an interesting revival. 

It was a pleasant surprise to greet Mrs. 
HE. M. Pease, for many years missionary in 
Kkusaie, who now makes her home in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Gammon reported the dedica- 
tion of the new building for the Stanley 
Memorial School at Tientsin—a tribute to 
the work of her own mother who began with 
a little group of girls in her own home 
forty-five years ago the school, which now 
culminates in an _ efficient school, well 
equipped. 


—J 


Net Income 


$3,000 


From 28 Acres 
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The original price per 
acre was $40. Planted to 
peaches, plums, grapes and 
pears it yields $3,000 a year 
net, and would be cheap at 


$500 an acre. 


This is only one example of what 
_has been done in a climate that draws 
tourists from all over the world. 


Union Pacific 
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For further facts and accurate informa- 
tion about California call on or address 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
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Methodist Federation for Social Service 


Great Body Coming Abreast of Human Needs 


The closing moments of the recent Chicago 
conference of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service were deeply impressive. 

The concluding address brought the audi- 
ence face to face with a social problem 
in its concrete human reality—the Chicago 
capitalists standing pat on their assumed 
property rights and the striking garment 
workers battling for rights theoretically in- 
alienable in the United States, rights ‘to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Mrs. Raymond Robbins, president of the 
Woman’s Federation of Labor, was the 
speaker. Her address was delayed to the 
end of Thursday evening program because 
she could not earlier leave her post at Fed- 
erated Labor’s Headquarters. On that even- 
ing peace was said to be in sight. But the 
garment. workers feared that it was to be 
peace by surrender. As Mrs. Robbins was 
leaving Labor Hall for La Salle Avenue 
Methodist Church, where the conference on 
Social Service was in session, a young Ital- 
ian girl said: “The struggle is for our very 
life. Do not give up until something perma- 
nent is gained. What matter if we die, if 
we can make it better for others.” 

This sentence was Mrs. Robbins’ text. For 
several years she has lived among the gar- 
ment workers on the West Side, not as a 
professional social worker, but as human 
neighbor and friend, and she knows how the 
workers live from intimate daily contact. 
She simply told the story of this garment 
making industry on its human side. 

That one concrete fact justified the confer- 
ence and the Federation. A closing sentence 
spoken by the presiding officer, President 
Welch of Ohio ,Wesleyan University, re- 
vealed its purpose even more forcefully than 
his formal address in opening the confer- 
ence on Tuesday. 

“T do enlist me in the cause of man.” 
These were the last words spoken, except 
these in prayer: “May we be good students 
in the school of Christ. May there be in us 
the mind of Christ. May we be bound up 
with all in the great federation of man. In 
the name of Jesus Christ, our brother, our 
helper, our leader, Amen.” 


THE SPIRIT OF JOHN WESLEY 


“This movement in the Methodist Church 
does not amount to much,” said a leading 
minister of the denomination in my hearing. 
Outward appearances seemed to justify this 
verdict. It was a National Conference, but 
national Methodism was not represented. 
Even most of the Chicago Methodist minis- 
ters overlooked it. It was a little company 
which gathered in conference and the ses- 
sions for the public, with such speakers as 
Bishop Williams of Michigan and Profs. 
George HB. Vincent and Graham Taylor of 
Chicago, were not largely attended. 

But if modern Methodism is not largely 
enlisted in the movement, it has, at least, in 
it much of the spirit of John Wesley and is 
in line with a side of his work which the 
great church which looks to him as leader 
has hitherto done little to perpetuate. Per- 
haps the best thing yet accomplished by the 
Methodist Federation of Social Service is 
the publication of the volume, “Social Min- 
istry,” compiled by the editorial secretary, 
Rev. Harry H. Ward of Chicago. It is 
made up of papers prepared by various mem- 
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bers of the Federation and is evidence that 
this group within the Methodist Church is 
well abreast of the best thought on the social 
aspects of Christianity in the country at 
large. 

But the chapter most likely to arouse the 
social conscience in the Methodist Church is 
the story, by Prof. C, J. Little of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, of the Social Activities of 
John Wesley. “He scorned,” says Dr. Lit- 
tle, “such platitudes as ‘The simple gospel is 
all the people need.’ He combined the finest 
qualities of the great preacher, with the 
ceaseless efficiency of the practical philan- 
thropist, and it is indolent mockery; of the 
real Wesley to worship the revivalist and to 
deny the friend of the prisoner and the 
helper of the poor.’’ The chapter closes with 
this call to federated social service: ‘The 
time has now come to join hands, as Wes- 
ley wrote, with God and man to help the 
poor to live; to do justice and to love mercy, 
causing others to do the same.” 


THE AMUSEMENT QUESTION 


The session devoted to recreation and play 
developed certain insurgency against the pro- 
hibition side of the Book of Discipline. 
What was said, however, was not in pallia- 
tion of letting down the bars—the general 
attitude of the lightminded—but a positive 
and zealous advocacy of play as an ally to 
morals and religion. The social workers 
recognized the evils attendant upon commer- 
cialized dance halls and other forms of pop- 
ular amusement, but believed that the rem- 
edy was not in the thing itself, but in the 
atmosphere. 

Rey. C. O Judkins of Christ Church, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., said of cards and danc- 
ing: “These amusements have in themselves 
nothing evil. It is only when gambling, 
drinking and bad company are added to 
them that they do harm. He urged that the 
churches take them up in their young peo- 
ple’s societies and give them to the public in 
such a way that the evil is eliminated.” 

It is evident that there is a religious side 
to the amusement question not fully pro- 
vided for in even so excellent a guide to good 
living as the Methodist Book of Discipline. 

One of the most valuable papers was Rev. 
H. T. Ward’s record of progress in combat- 
ting occupational diseases and insuring 
against industrial accidents. The recent leg- 
islation enforcing sanitary conditions in 
workshops is a great economy in life force. 
State interference with the old American 
idea concerning freedom of contract in the 
ten-hour day for women is a great gain. The 
American conscience concerning the sin of 
overwork is the root of much social evil. 
We are beginning to have scientific instruc- 
tion on fatigue poison, to be classed among 
the poisons of drugs and alcohol. In the 
matter of industrial accidents the United 
States is far in the rear of Hngland and 
Germany; but there is a beginning of legis- 
lation in several states which tends to shift 
the burden of accident from the worker to 
the business, where it rightfully belongs. 

Both in the matter of industrial accidents 
and old age pensions the International Har- 
vester Company of Chicago has worked out 
voluntarily a system far in advance of legal 
requirement. It has, also, instituted a sys- 
tem of profit sharing which has greatly in- 
creased the loyalty and esprit de corps of its 
army of workers. This system is the special 
expression of the keen intelligence and broad 
humanitarianism of Mr. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick. The inventive genius which the 
father bestowed on getting a perfect machine, 
the son has devoted to improving the condi- 


tion of the human factor in production. 


J. H.C. 
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Men’s Revival in Penn- 
/ sylvania 


Many earnest Christian efforts are going 
quietly on that will later bear fruit in 
movements for uplift and civic betterment, of 
which little is said or known at present. At 
Braddock, Pa., whose Carnegie Mills are 
more often in public view than its churches, 
a federation of city Brotherhoods, represent- 
ing all ‘the Protestant churches, has been 
working through committees and by frequent 
meetings for consultation to bring about a 
revival of religion. The plans embrace two 
or three years of effort, with the ultimate 
hope of securing Hvangelist W. A. Sunday 
for a campaign similar to the one that has 
just stirred the neighboring city of New 
Castle. 

One item of the plans was to bring two or 
three lay workers from New Castle to ad- 
dress a union men’s meeting in the afternoon, 
and a union meeting of all the churches in 
Carnegie Hall in the evening. These men 
are to tell the effect of the Sunday campaign 
in their home community, and especially of 
the personal workers’ movement that grew 
out of it. Through the latter scores of lay 
workers are carrying on the campaign of 
evangelization, and it is claimed that hun- 
dreds have been won to the Christian life 
since the evangelist closed his labors. 

At the federation meeting resolutions out- 
lining a prolonged and vigorous campaign 
were adopted, and measures for their execu- 
tion entered upon with the utmost harmony 
and enthusiasm by both pastors and laymen. 
If you don’t forget about it, a year or two 
hence, news:items of striking interest from 
Braddock will prove the effect of this quiet, 
earnest planning of Christian men. 


heumatism 


Meadville, Pa. ACE HEORy 
R is a blood disease. It can be cured 
only by ridding the blood of extra- 
neous matter. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
it, as it does other blood diseases. ‘‘ The 
necessity for a good purifier,’’ writes W. G. 
Skinner, Wakefield, Mass., ‘‘ was first im- 
pressed on me when I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for a severe attack of rheumatism. 
As soon as I began to take this medicine, I 
felt better and in a short time I was entirely 
cured, and have been in good condition ever 
since.”’ 
Get it today in usual liquid form or tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 


January Clearance 


and White Sale 
at Gilchrist’s 


OFFERS THE GREATEST SAV- 
INGS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE STORE. 


WITH THE OPENING OF THE 
NEW ANNEXES -OUR BUYING 
AND SELLING POWER WAS 
GREATLY INCREASED. 


THE BENEFITS TO YOU ARE 
DIRECTLY REFLECTED IN THE 
DECIDED SAVINGS OFFERED 
IN THESE JANUARY PRICES. 


(@ 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 
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The World in Boston | 


An Englishman’s Forecast of Its Fruits 


Mr. H. D. Cotton, who has been intimately 
associated with missionary exposition work 
in England, recently arrived in Boston. He 
has taken a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of expositions, held under the auspices 
of the Pnglish Baptist Missionary Society, 
from the commencement of this branch of 
mission work. He has come to America as 
assistant manager of the Missionary Hxpo- 
sition Company of New York, incorporated 
for the purpose of promoting expositions in 
the United States and Canada. He will re- 
main in Boston for a time, in order to be- 
come acquainted with the work of the Amer- 
ican mission boards and to assist in the 
organization of The World in Boston. In 
January he will proceed to Toronto and 
Cleveland to set on foot the organization of 
expositions in those cities. 

Discussing the expositions successfully 
earried on in Hngland within recent years, 
Mr. Cotton said: ‘I have had the privilege 
of taking part in some fifty out of the fifty- 
six expositions which the Baptist Missionary 
Society has held in various parts of Great 
Britain; also in three united expositions of 
the Congregational, Baptist and Wesleyan 
Methodist bodies. Many have been on quite 
a small scale. JI well remember the first 
organized under the auspices of the Medical 
Auxiliary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
It took place in a good sized schoolroom. 
There was no scenery and not a great many 
exhibits, but the result of that exposition 
is the receipt of a sum of $500 a year’ towards 
the support of a medical missionary. 

“Our first really great effort took place in 
Cardiff, Wales, in October, 1906.° It was 
a magnificent success, for, in addition to 
clearing nearly $2,500 after all expenses had 
been met, our contributions from the Car- 
diff Baptist churches have increased $1,000 
to $1,200 annually. This additional sum, by 
agreement ‘With the Cardiff churches, is de- 
voted to the support of a medical missionary. 

“The financial results of the exhibitions 
held, speaking in round figures, amount to 
$33,000, embracing the net profit and sams 
raised for special objects. In addition, an 
annual sum .of over $5,000 is being received 
above what we have ever had before, for the 
support of missionaries on the foreign field. 

“Fixpositions in Wngland have done four 
things : 

“They have illuminated the mission field; 
in other words, they have helped to visualize 
distant lands. ‘Things seen are mightier 
than things heard,’ and knowledge of the 
missionary and his work, which has failed 
to grip the attention and impress the mind 
by only hearing about it, has entered in 
through the ‘eye-gate.’ 

“They have educated thousands of young 
people—in addition to the casual visitor. 

“Mhey have inspired many to practical, 
sympathetic and prayerful effort and some 
to offer for foreign service. As a result of 
one exposition alone, eighteen young people 


Natural Laxative 
Water 


Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


H. D. COTTON 
Experienced worker in Missionary Expositions 


came forward as candidates for foreign 
service. 

“They have promoted a warm apprecia- 
tion of work done in the home field by sister 
denominations and churches. We have found 
that as a result of an exposition in which a 
number of churches unite, that these churches 
are afterward far more ready to co-operate 
in service. 

“An exposition offers a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for Christian service, and has proved 
again and again the starting point for young 
people who hitherto had withheld themselves 
from such opportunities.” 

Mr. Cotton referred in warm terms to the 
enthusiasm and  whole-heartedness with 
which the Boston churches seem to have 
taken up The World in Boston. “A great 
work,’ he declared, ‘‘will be accomplished 
by this effort and any church failing to 
avail itself of this opportunity will be spir- 
itually weaker. The unexampled open door 
of the foreign field, the hour of crisis in 
Christian missions, call for the utmost 
effort on the part of the Christian church.” 


Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM D. HART 


The death of Rey. William D. Hart of the 
Congregational church of Wilton, Ct., ter- 
minated a pastorate of twenty-one years. 
Attending the religious anniversaries at Bos- 
ton, he was taken suddenly ill and died at 
the home of his brother in Hast Acton, 
Mass., Noy. 2. The burial was at Cato, 
Ni Ys 

Mr. Hart was born April 16, 1848, in Ira, 
N. Y. He graduated at Oberlin College in 
1870. Then spent two years at Yale Semi- 
nary and one at Andover, where he grad- 
uated in 1873. He married Miss Laura M. 
Shepherd at Cato, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1878, who 
survives him, with two daughters, both grad- 
uates of Oberlin. 

He was for two years acting pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Litchfield, N. H. 
His ordination and installation over the 
Congregational church in Little Compton, 
R. L., took place Oct. 1, 1875, and -his dis- 
mission Oct. 1, 1889. He was installed over 
the Wilton church, Nov. 1, 1889. At the 
time of his death he was a director of the 
Connecticut Home Missionary Society. 

Memorial services were held in Wilton, 
Nov. 18, Rev. A. W. Gerrie of Ridgefield 
presiding. Many clergymen and representa- 
tives of other denominations shared in the 
exercises which well illustrated the true 
spirit of Christian unity. 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is quickly relieved by 
Dyspeplets. Sugar coated10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 
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Quickly Cured at Home : 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure, 
if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your 
own home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you 
the harmless, painless nature of this great 
remedy and start you well on the way toward 
a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 


rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 


You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name 
Pyramid Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich., and receive free by return 
mail the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy . 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourists at the Hotel ‘The Palms,” West Palm 
Beach, Fla. New Enwiond folks, $2.50. Special by the 
week. Temperance House. iy 


School Properties for Sale. In Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 


Wanted, within 50 miles of Boston, a home for boy 
of 14 where in exchange for light work he may receive 
board and schooling. Apply to the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society, 48 Rutland St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


A Home for those needing rest and treatment 1s 
offered in a healthful and attractive location near Bos- 
ton. Fifteen years of successful experience. Nervous 
disorders a specialty. Address S, L. Eaton, M.D., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, a position as pastor’s assistant, secretary or 
church visitor. Applicant has had nearly three years’ 
experience as such in one of the large churches of the 
Middle West. Pastor, members of the church and others 
will give reference. Kindly address C. P. T., 16 Lancas- 
ter Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Gentleman going abroad will rent to three or four 
adults his completely furnished house in Washington, 
D.C., from Feb. 1 to April 20,1911. Northwest section: 
fine outlook over city. Two excellent maids will stay. 
Address, with references, George P. Whittlesey, 1430 
Belmont St., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted, vy. experienced Christian woman, position 
as pastor’s assistant, parish visitor, or mission worker; 
competent to take charge of Bible, Sunday School an 

industrial classes; familiar with Settlement and _Asso- 
ciated Charity methods; best of references. Address 


Box 214, Harrington, Del. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” “ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


If you want to know whether it is appro- 
priate or welcome, just visit the home of some 
Companion subscriber on Companion day. 

Do not choose any Christmas present until 
you have examined Zhe Companion. We will 
send you free sample copies and the beautiful 
Prospectus for 1911, telling something of how 
The Companion has recently been enlarged and 
improved. ; 

The one to whom you give the subscription 
will receive free all the numbers of 1910 issued 
after the money is received; also The Oom- 
panion’s Art Calendar for 1911, lithographed in. 
twelve colors and gold. These will be sent to 
reach the subscriber Christmas morning, if de- 
sired. ; , 

You, too, as giver of the subscription, will 
receive a copy of the Calendar. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 

New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ATKINSON, Hpnry A., Central, Atlanta, Ga., to 
be secretary of Cong’] Brotherhood for the 
Dept. of Labor and Social Service. Accepts” 
to begin Feb. 1. i 

BrRKBHLDY, WM., Goshen, Mass., to Little Comp- 
ton, R. I. Accepts. 


Boyp, Rricwarp T., Sylvania, O., to Plymouth, © 


Toledo. Accepts. 
Corton, Harry A., Godfrey, Ill., to Lodi. Ac- 
cepts. 


Drak, Guo. B., Valley Falls, Kan., to Argen- 
tine, Kansas City. Accepts. : 

Fuuunrr, G. M., to Stanton and Ft. Clark, N. D. 

Gray, Sam’t H, T., Hensler, N. D., to Richard- 
ton, Brusk Creek and outstations. Accepts. 

Hopepon, FRANK W., Plymouth, Des Moines, 
Io., accepts call to First, Winchester, Mass. 

Houssn, ALBERT V., Lake View, Worcester, Mass., 
to Union, S. Weymouth. ; 

Prarson, L. L., England, to Plymouth, Fargo, 
N. D., for six months. 

ScHwimMuny, WM. A., Shibley, Io., to Ashland, 


Ore. Accepts. 
Skepis, Hpnry M., Denver, Col., to Havelock, 
Neb. Accepts. 


WALKnR, JOHN T., Dowagiac, Mich., accepts 
eall to Creston, Io. : 

WELLES, S1mnon B., Melville, N. D., to Henry, 
S. D. Accepts. 

Woop, Gro. H., S. Chicago, Ill., to Red Oak, Io. 


Resignations 


APPRLMAN, HIRAM H., Marseilles, Ill., to take 
effect March 15. 

ATKINSON, Henry A., Central, Atlanta, Ga. 

Boyp, RicHarpD T., Sylvania, O. 

Draken, GEO. B., Valley Falls, Kan. 

Gimbpierr, WM. H., Plymouth, Fargo, N. D. 

Hrnspt, WM. A., Spring Lake, Texas, to give 
all his time to Friona. 

Provost, Jos., French, Torrington, Ct., after a 
thirteen-year pastorate. 

ScHWwIMLHY, WM. A., Shibley, Io. 

WELLES, SIMEON B., Melville, N. D. 


Installations 
Hucrt, J. Percivan, First, Detroit, Mich., 
Dec. 15. Sermon, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton ; 


other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. J. Campbell, 
W. J. Jacobs, W. H. Warren, E.-B. Allen, 
G. G. Atkins, C. S. Patton, W. B. Forbush. 

Swain, RicHarD L., South, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Noy. 22. Address, Rossiter W. Raymond; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. M. Richardson, 
Cc. 8. MacKFarland, R. G. Higginbotham, H. H. 
Tweedy, H. C. Meserve, C. B. Strayer, W. H. 
Sallmon, John DePeu. 

WALDRON, JOHN D., Needham, Mass., Nov. 30. 
Sermon, Rey. G. G. Atkins; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. BH. Waldron, F. EH. Emrich, 
C. E. Sawtelle, E. M. Noyes, P. T. Farwell. 


Deaths 
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wen her many friends and her refined tastes 
lent a charm to her home. She will be 
greatly missed in a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 


PARSONS—In Brookline, Dec. 11, Sarah A. 
Chase, wife of the late Rev. John Parsons, 
aged 82 yrs., 5 mos., 13 dys. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at her late residence, 92 
Marion Street, on Wednesday, Dec. 14, at 
2 P.M. Interment was at Kennebunk, Me., 
on Thursday at noon. 


ANSEL W. MERRILL 


Deacon Merrill was born of the best of New 
England blood among tne hills of Oxford County, 
Maine. At the age of fifteen his family re- 
moved to Gray, where the remainder of his 
life was spent. Prevented from completing the 
course of study to which his inclination 
prompted, as a devoted son, and later husband 
and father he spent his life upon a farm. Be- 
fore he was twenty he had united with the 
church, and love for his Master and all thai 
pertained to his work was recognized by his 
choice as deacon in 1888. MHenceforth his 
singleness of purpose and conscientious per- 
formance of duty was the badge of his office. 
It could be truly said of him that he was very 
jealous of anything that touched the honor or 
welfare of the church of his love. His great 
kindness of heart and unselfish regard for all 
men was another feature of a singularly pure 
and noble life. 

A slight accident developing into tetanus 
elosed his earthly work on Nov. 7, at the age 
of fifty-five. Besides a wife (Miss Mary Her- 
som of Concord, N. H.) and four daughters 
he leaves to mourn his loss a worthy mother, 
Mrs. Eliza (Wentworth) Merrill, who will com- 
plete her hundredth year on the 31st of this 
month. BH. M. C, 


SOPHIA SEWALL MARSHALL 


Sophia Sewall Marshall, widow of the late 
George S. Marshall, died in Everett, Mass., 
Sunday morning, Dec. 4, 1910, after an illness 
of about two months. She was born in Wis- 
easset, Me., March 6, 1839, was educated there 
and in Blairsville Seminary, Blairsville, Pa. 

A lifelong worker in the various departments 
of the church, she will be best remembered for 


her connection with the Sunday school where 


she was many years superintendent of the 
primary department and later, a home depart- 
ment visitor. One of the last days out of 
doors was spent in making calls on members 
of the home department. As wife and mother 
in the home, as well as in the more public sery- 
ice of the church, her beautiful Christian char- 
acter made its ineffaceable impress upon all. 
During her days of increasing weakness, her 
faith and patience completed the testimony of 
her more active life. She is survived by two 
sons, William B. and George D., and a daugh- 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ALLEN—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11, Mary 
Hlizabeth, widow of John H. Allen, and only 
daughter of the late Warren Lord of Ipswich, 
Mass., in the seventy-eighth year of her age. 


BHCKHTT—In Williamstown, Vt., Dec. 18, 
Belle Ruth Flint, wife of George Beckett, 
aged 75 yrs. 

BIRD—In Lynn, N. C., Dec. 9, Alice E. Bird 
of Bethlehem, Ct. A member of one of the 
stanchest Congregational families in the state. 
A Mt. Holyoke graduate of 1877. Principal 
of the Northfield Training School in 1895-96, 
and at the time of her death principal of the 
A. M. A. school for mountain whites in Lynn. 
A most consecrated Christian gentlewoman 
and an enthusiastic leader in all good things. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

DEAN—Im Passaic, N. J., Dec. 11, Anna 
Cooper, wife of Rey. Oliver S. Dean. She 
was a woman of rare grace and intelligence, 
which found expression in effective labors 

for the Sunday schools and missionary so- 
cieties where she lived. Her beautiful life 
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ter, Isabel M., wife of Rev. BH. C. Davis of the 
Ohio Christian Mission in Maudha, India. 


REV. GEORGE INGERSOLL BARD 
Rev. George Ingersoll Bard died at Mere- 


_dith, N. H., Nov. 10. He was born in Frances- 


town, N. H., May 5, 1835. His father, Simeon 
J. Bard, M.D., was the first principal of 
Francestown Academy, and practiced medicine 
in Hillsborough and Francestown, N. H., and 
Derby, Vt. He was one of the pioneers in 
the then new theory of homeopathy. He was 
notable for his scholarly mind and his win- 
ning, unworldly spirit—a man who saw be- 
yond his time. 

His son George was sent to the University 
of Vermont, where he graduated in 1857. Prof. 
John BH. Goodrich of the University says: ‘Mr. 
Bard was possessed of rare qualities. I re- 
member with great satisfaction his Master’s 
Oration, which was quite out of the ordinary. 
I do not think he ever wrote anything in 
which there was not a gleam of his poetic 
imagination. He was courageous, he had a 
genius for friendship, his enthusiasms were 
contagious.” His scholarship was such as to 
win him membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 

He entered Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1857 and graduated in 1860: Some men now 
living will recall the deep orotund voice in 
which on the baseball field we used to hear 
his humorous, enthusiastic shout, ‘All right.’ 
And the same hearty, joyous spirit he put into 
the greater things of the Seminary life. 

He was ordained to the ministry Oct. 17, 
1860. His pastorates were in Lower Water- 
ford, Vt., 1860-66; Dunbarton, N. H., 1866-72; 
Meredith, N. H., 1872-82; Orford and Orford- 
ville, N. H., 1882-89; Walpole, N. H., 1889-97; 
and again in Meredith, 1898-1908. 

He married, Aug. 1, 1861, in Littleton, N. H., 
Jerusha G., daughter of Ezra and Hannah 
Burleigh Parker. Five children were born to 
them, of whom two daughters died in infancy. 
Three sons survive to be the comfort of their 
mother: Henry T., in livestock business in 
Chicago; George P., civil engineer in New 
York City; and Herbert D., professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and Elocution in Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

To Mr. Bard the ministry was a great call- 
ing, worthy of his best endeavors. Often 
urged in his younger days to write for publi- 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 yearsand 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,737,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
* on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


HOOPING-CO 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


UGH « GROUP. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of an order received,.—‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 


Vienna, 24th March;1889.” This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. 


W. Edwards & 


Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. d/ Druggists or K,. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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eation, he always replied that his pulpit and 
parish demanded all his energies. He used 
to say to his wife, “I do my best every week.” 
Sometimes in his prayer meeting, when not 
more than fifteen were present, he would give 
a talk which for finish and fine literary style 
and deep spiritual insight was worthy of a 
great audience. His brother ministers valued 
him very highly. Says Rev. George H. Reed 
of Concord, N. H.: “In the Association he was 
always alert and racy, full of mirth yet ear- 
nest and devout. He had qualities of mind 
and heart which made a large place for him 
in the estimation of his fellow-ministers.” 

He was a lover of. truth, of choice literature, 
of nature, of God and of his fellowmen. As 
a pastor he won men’s hearts by his manly 
dignity and sincerity, his kindly humor, and 
his deep, neighborly interest in the welfare of 
every parishioner, 


Sleeplessness 


Is often caused» by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dyspeplets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box. 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
“ Gives homemaker new inspiration for daily routine.” 
—Kindergarten Magazine. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
At $90 we are offered a vineyard adjoining college 

property and included in projected larger campus. 2,200 

vines; 700 pounds of dried grapes annual yield; clear 

title. Grapes would supply boarding department. Would 
some one like to invest? 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 

Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
CuarLtes A. SropparD, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHr»rson Huntor, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLarpncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. EH. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. WW. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF Missions, 704 Conrrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss EB. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SQPAMAN’S FrIpND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BE. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Home was his earthly paradise, which he 
and his eompanion made beautiful by lifelong 
devotion to his invalid mother, and by a most 
wholesome Christian nurture of their children. 

The friends who held him dear rejoice that 
he lived by faith, hope and love, and that 
whether we think of life here or the greater 
life beyond, such faith, hope and love abide 
forever. H. 8. H. 


MRS. JOHN PARSONS 


Mrs. Sarah A. Parsons, wife of the late Rev. 
John Parsons, died on Sunday the 11th inst. 
at her home in Brookline. Mrs. Parsons was 
the daughter of Samuel and Sally Adams Gile 
Chase of Haverhill, Mass., and was born June 
28, 1828. She was the last survivor of a 
family of eight children, all of whom lived to 
an advanced age, and all of whom were once 
teachers in the public schools. She was a 
D. A. R., being an honorary member of the 
Johanna Aspinwall Chapter of Brookline. She 
is survived by two sons, Charles C. and Wil- 
liam EH. On her father’s side she traces her 
ancestry back about 400 years, being in the 
ninth generation from Thomas Chase, in Eng- 
land, whose descendant, Acquila Chase, came 
to this country in 1640 and settled in Hamp- 
ton, N. H. From her mother’s side she in- 
herits her revolutionary ancestry, being in the 
sixth generation from Samuel Gile, who was 
born in 1688. 

Mrs. Parsons attended the Academy at At- 
kinson, N. H., and later the academy in 
‘Peacham, Vt., of which school her brother was 
principal. She taught the district school in 
her own neighborhood before she was seventeen 
years of age, and later for eight years in the 
public schools in Lowell, Mass. During this 
time she united with the High Street Church 
and at once became active in Sunday school 
work, serving there and elsewhere for many 
years as teacher, and always taking a keen 
interest in this branch of church work. It was 
here that she met her future husband. 

Her love for flowers amounted almost to a 
passion. She cared for them herself until fail- 
ing health compelled her to leave the work to 
others. Her life was not without its sorrows. 
She will be laid beside four small graves—chil- 
dren who passed on many years ago, three of 
whom died within a space of two months. Her 
patience and fortitude in suffering and disap- 
pointment were quite remarkable, nor did she 
ever to the very last lose her keen sense of 
humor. She possessed a strong personality and 
a gracious dignity. She was a woman of broad 
sympathies and of a deeply religious nature. 
She was hospitable and generous and possessed 
an unusually cheerful and lovable disposition. 
She was a woman of absolute sincerity, wise 
in counsel, forgetful of self and consecrated to 
her family. Such were the chief traits of this 
genuine Christian woman whose long and active 
life was full of good works and who has passed 
peacefully beyond, happy in her boundless faith 
in God. 

An appropriate parting finds expression in a 
favorite selection from Whittier—especially 
appropriate because he was her favorite poet; 
because she was once a pupil of his youngest 
and favorite sister; and also because, being 
neighbors, the poet’s family and her parents 
were warm personal friends. On Tuesday, five 
days before her death, she read from a volume 
of “Snowbound.’’ She lingered over the illus- 
trations, pointing out the location of the rooms 
in the poet’s homestead, and indicating the 
direction of her own home from it. She turned 
to the likeness of the poet’s sister and re- 
marked that she once went to school to her. 
She read several passages, turned to the beauti- 
ful sweet portrait of the poet’s mother, gazed 
long and lovingly at it and then laid the book 
aside. The following words were the last her 
eyes ever rested upon: 


“O Time and Change! 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, Brother! only I and thou 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FoRPIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THr CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Tur AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic. work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrmry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles BH. Hope, Treasurer, 5) 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Wield 
Secretaries: Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socigety (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary.’ 612, 613 Con- 
regational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tin CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, O., 
President ; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., Mission- 
ary Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes: The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. 8S. 8S. Pub. 
Seciety : those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELINF’’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D..D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SmPaMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New HWngland. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s [Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THp MAssacHuspeTts HomMpb MISSIONARY 
Socitnry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; H. W. Fish, Acting 
Treas. Room 609 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton. 

TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. - 
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In Memoriam 


The regular mid-week meeting held in the 
chapel of the First Congregational Church of 
Holyoke, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1910, was an 
informal memorial service in honor of Rey. 
George W. Winch, who served the church as 
pastor for more than eighteen years, from 1888 
to 1907. 

The meeting was largely attended and testi- 
monials of appreciation were given by the pas- 
tor and others, both present as well as former 
members of the church. 

These testimonials are embodied in the follow- 
ing sketch of Rev. Mr. Winch, and presented 
by the committee appointed for the purpose. 


Coming here in 1888 from Wnfield, Ct., where 
he had been eminently successful in harmoniz- 
ing and building up a large and flourishing 
church, he found a church with membership of 
only 115, and a Sunday school of about 200, 
worshiping in a small chapel. During his 
pastorate the church grew to a membership of 
370, and the Sunday school to about 500. 

The present church with its beautiful and 
commodious interior and its majestic tower, 
built at a cost of $50,000 and free from debt, 
was largely made possible through the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Winch, who had an exalted 
vision of the future of this church, and zeal, 
enthusiasm and faith enough to witness the 
fruition of his hopes. : 

Mr. Winch came to us in the prime of man- 
hood, saw the opportunities for promising 
work and then gave himself, body and spirit, 
to the welfare of this people, the upbuilding 
of this church and to the glory of God. 

A man of intense activity and great enthusi- 
asm, his devotion to duty as he saw it was as 
rare as it was sincere and earnest. More than 
once he declined offers to larger and more 
wealthy churches, because he believed his 
work was here. 

His sermons were always logical and they 
were illustrated and presented so plainly and 
forcibly that his conclusions were inevitable. 

His gospel was the Bible and its teachings 
his theology. 

He gave so freely of his physical, mental 
and spiritual strength to every cause he 
championed that he often forgot the law of self- 
preservation, and as a consequence his active 
life was shortened by nearly a score of years. 

In parish work, he was the true and faith- 
ful guide and friend. 

With a great fund of humor ‘and a ready wit 
that flashed and sparkled but never hurt, his 
happy face and hearty laugh were the best of 
tonics in the needy home. 

His sympathy was ever a balm to the suffer- 
ing, and his blessing a halo for the sorrowing 
one. 

With the youth of the community he was 
always popular, and his work with them, in 
promoting the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor Societies, was so successful that this 
church was among the very first in all this 
region along lines of work for young people. 

- His interests were broad and he believed in 
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civic as well as individual righteousness, and 
was ever ready with voice and vote to uphold 
the right and condemn the wrong in national, 
state and municipal affairs. 

As an extemporaneous speaker, whether at a 
convention or dinner, Mr. Winch had few 
superiors. He knew when to stop, and could 
render in a few concise, clear-cut and well 
turned sentences the gist of the whole subject. 

As a presiding officer and leader in church 
and ministerial conferences he was at his best, 
and his less to the Connecticut Valley region 
was deeply regretted by his fellow-ministers. 

Mr. Winch studied every question well before 
deciding upon its merits, but when his decision 
was once made his convictions were as un- 
changeable as those of his Puritan ancestors. 

Generous ,to a fault, he never let the ques- 
tion of personal finance enter into his actions, 
thus proving his belief that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

In the last year or two of his life among us 
he endured at times intense physical suffering 
and was much grieved and disappointed be- 
cause he could not do that which he so much 
desired, which was to complete a full twenty 
years of service with his beloved church. 

His ambition, his enthusiasm and his faith 
never altered, and but for a dimming of his 
mental vision and a failure of his physical 
powers to answer the call for service, his last 
years would have been his best. 

In the death of Rev. George W. Winch, a 
faithful minister, an eloquent and _ forceful 
preacher, an enthusiastic leader, a genial com- 
panion, a loyal friend of the church, a Chris- 
tian gentleman and a good man has gone home. 

Jokers AUDDy 

R. T. OAKES, 

C. A. ALLEN, 
Committee. 
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Are left of all that circle now— 

The dear home faces where upon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may the wide earth o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more.’ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Mperinea, Pilgrim Hall, 
Jan. 2, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, H. T. Walker 
of Cambridge Y. M. C. A.; subject, A Great 
Christian Work among Foreigners in Our 
Midst. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 4. M. 


WomaAn’s HoMb MIsstronary ASSOCIATION, 
annual prayer meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 3, 2°P. M. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Arthur Ff. Whitin, Whitinsville ...... $25.00 
ALB ITCH Oar GAl te sider.| siclerelssiekei stsleleiiohs 5.00 
Miss C. BE. Betts, Fairfield, Ct........ 2.50 
Edmund 8S. Boyer, Somersworth, N. H., 2.50 
(AN PVA Thee pe lene GU epe Uiecetibliete lelicn evel elbvevejeve 2.00 


Charles A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct... 2.00 
Hannah E. Smith, North Thetford, Vt., 2.50 


Mrs. H. L. Crandall, New London,,. Ct., 2.50 
Mrs. J. BH. Davis, New York City..... 2.00 
Lyman W. Law, New Haven, Ct...... 2.00 
David A. Thompson, Albany, N. Y..... 20.00 
Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph.... 7.50 
A Friend from. Roxbury... ... 06s. ese 5.00 
Miss Caroline Spear, Newton........ 4.00 
Co EY Putmey,, Burlington, Viti. ssi. '6 3.00 
Henry A. Fenn, Malden............. 2.50 
Mrs. Grant Shattuck, Groton........ 2.35 
Mp Sar Fey) AGH ES OSTORM a ayeiietats /arelelener stele s 2.00 
Miss A. S. Pratt, North Thetford, Vt., 2.00 
Mrs. Ella G. Hart, Peabody.......... 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Northrop, Ivoryton, Ct..... 2.00 


Miss I. H. Dennis, Freehold, N. J..... 2.00 


CONVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic so highly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands 


so testify. Take Hood’s, 
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FREE TO MILLIONS 


A Valuable Little Book Sent Free For 
The Asking. 


Medical books are not always interesting 
reading, especially to people enjoying good 
health, but -as a matter of fact scarcely one 
person in ten is perfectly healthy, and even 


with such, sooner or later sickness must 
come. 
It is also a well-established truth that 


nine-tenths of all diseases originate with a 
breaking down of the digestion, a weak 
stomach weakens and impoverishes the sys- 
tem, making it easy for disease to gain a 
foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kidney dis- 
ease, liver trouble or a weak heart and nery- 
ous system as long as the digestion is good 
and the stomach able to assimilate plenty of 
wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a score 
of ways and this little book describes the 
symptoms and causes and points the way to 
a cure so simple that any one can under- 
stand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach 
trouble and do not know it. They ascribe 
the headaches, the languor, nervousness, in- 
somnia, palpitation, constipation and similar 
symptoms to some other cause than the true 
one. Get your digestion on the right track 
and the heart trouble, lung trouble, liver dis- 
ease and nervous debility will rapidly disap- 
pear. 

This little book treats entirely on the 
cause and removal of indigestion and its 
accompanying annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspepsia, 
Amylaceous Dyspepsia, Catarrh of stomach 
and all affections of the digestive organs in 
plain language easily understood and the 
cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, 
and contains a table giving length of time 
required’ to digest various articles of food, 
something every person with weak digestion 
should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your 
name and address plainly written on a pos- 
tal card to the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., requesting a little book on Stomach 
Diseases and it will be sent promptly by re- 
turn mail. 
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What Life Means 
to Me 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 


The latest message from the 
Aposile of the Labrador. 


An answer to the riddle of ex- 
istence frankly and freely given. 
The author sums up his personal 
definition of life thus: 
“That is what life means to me 
—a place where a Father above 
deals differently with his different 
children, but with all in love; a place where true joys do not 
hang on material pegs, and where all the time the fact that God 
our Father is on his throne lines every cloud with gold,”’ : 
Illustrated with an especially interesting portrait. 
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2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out ef Town 
services. ? 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
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941. 
Amusements, 850 
Andover in New Environment, 23; Gradu- 

ates, Occupations of, 143; and _ the 

American Board, Old, 307; Bowlder, 

Dedicating the, 599 ; Bradford Pilgrim- 

age, 598. 
Andovyer's Part in te Formation of the 

American Boar 434 
Angels Do ad Ways: Hehold, Their, 23 
‘Anne’ s System, 51 
Apostolic Succession, 27 


Apportionment, What the Coming National 
Council Can Do for, 410; What One 
Conference Is Doing for, 683. 

Art of Living, 


Chicago Calls and Rumors of Calls, 25; 
Federation, Advance in, 63; Christian 
Socialists in Conference, 91; View of 
New England, 92; and the Census, 
173; Law and Order League, Leader 
of, 253: Fellowship, Grand Old Man of, 
315: University. Convocation Sunday 
in, 348; Fire in’ First Church, 348; 
Vacation Testimony, 377; Congrega- 
tional Crisis in, 524; Chapman Cam- 
paign, 716: Political Stirrings in, 762; 
Garment Makers’ Strike, 810; Fed- 
eral Council Invited to, 1021 

Chicago’s Sunday Evening Club, 24: Inde- 
pendence Day, 89; Conquest of Sum- 
mer Paganism, 153; Life-Saving Sta- 
tion, 250. “4 


670, 885, 1015 


Art, Secret of ‘Immortal, 126; An Un- 
taught, 208. 
Ask and You Shall Receive, 387 
Assembly, A Composite Summer, 137 
Atlanta Seminary Opening, Til 
Atonement, 385 
‘Aunt, Duties of the Professional, 215 
Baccalaureate Sayings, 17, 61, 82 
Bachelor of Arts at Home, 145 
Baldwin, Ex-Justice Simeon E., 403 
Bangor’s Evangelistic Band, 120 
Baptist or Methodist, 756 
Bates, Household Gods of Lemuel, 80 
Bath, eee of the, 190 
Batt, Only | ee Emeritus in America, Bre 
Bed Next Door 147 
Begbie, Who Is Harold, 669 
Begbie’s Christianity in Action, Mr., 790 
Benefactor of Human Kind, A, 181 
Bible “Writ Large,’’ 141; College Girl’s 
View of the, 144; Means to Me, What 
the, 240; “Writ Large,’ 283; in the 
Church, The, 785. 
Bibles ie Congregational Missionary Oper- 
ation - 460 
Birds, My First Interest in, 85; Repay 
Blaney, William O., T72 
Bobby’s House, Way Things Were Done at, 594 
Bores, To Repel, 410 
Boston Floating Hospital, 63; Visiting 
Preachers in, 91; Events, 190; Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, 450; The. City 
Missionary Society, 458; The World 
in, 477; Meetings, Picturesque Phases 
of the, 597; Clubs Hear the Message, 
bee ap a World in, 709; World in, 
Boy Wha. * would Celebrate, The, 19; 
Scouts Promise, What, 182; Who 
Argues, The, 276. 
Brethren, Loving the, 765 
Brewster to Connecticut Congregational- 
ists, Bishop, 815 
Brodie, Dr. James F., 275 
Brotherhood Movement, James L. Houghte- 
ling and the, 219; Program for Third 
National Convention of the Congrega- 
tional, 419. 
Buckham’s Forty Years in Vermont, Presi- 
dent, 897 
Burton, Inauguration of President, 542 
Bushnell Guild House, TLT 
California Pioneer Honored, 90; New Duties 
in Education in, 223; Italian Fisher- 
men in, 769. 
Calvinism versus Christianity, 50 
Canadian_ Viewpoints, 254, 713, 904 
Capen’s Forward Look, Pres. Samuel By 592 
Cattle Range, Night on the, 746 
Cedars, Blossoming, 114 
Century, Rounding out ‘the, 442 
Challenge, Response of the Churches to the 
Students’, 436 
Chalmers, James, ‘ Pulp 
Chapman Campaign for Brooklyn, 805; 
-Alexander Campaign, Last and 
Largest, 892 j 
Character, How God Develops, 116 
Chautauqua, New England, 222; A Letter 
from, 272. : 
Chelsea’s Courageous Dedication, 377 


- 


Friendship Tndestructinics ‘O78; An Ideal 


of, 612. 


Galilee to Olivet, From, 

Games, Help of, 

Garment of Benefaction, 

Gary, ‘““Help Wanted” i 

Georgia, Colored Congregatthnelieas in, 
Gifts, Increase Your, 

Girl, Educating a 

Gladden’s Municipal Church, 

God in His World 


Child Shall Lead Them, A, _ +92 
ee abet Christian Teaching for, 
pau Truths Be Taught 
4 wee Little, 405. 
Cie Christians Who Could Pray, Some, 
; Christian Students, 317. 

Christ. abe the per Man, 762; How 
to Recover, 864; Head of, 920; ‘Child, 
A Peasant Boy’ s Offering to the, 966; 

‘ What Shall I Do with Jesus, 1008. 

Christian Science and Psychic Healing, 
160; How Much Owest Thou, 920. 

Christianity, Influence of Oriental, 160; 
the Religion of the World, 589; in 
Boek 668 ; Triumphing in the World, 

Christmas, Two Kinds of, 926; Music, 
Mortimer’s Magic, 934; Visit, Mr. 
Ma’s, 935; for Father, 969; Trust, A, 

Chureh and Its Meeting Place, 73; ‘‘Pass- 
ing,” Is the Country, 239 ; The Munic- 

ipal, 245; Can Do, Something a. S408 

nce Mote, The ‘Municipal, - 346; 
Country, 353; For, What Is the, 78: 
Commissioned to Teach, 393; Service, 
The “Enriched,” 402; Building For, 
What Is the, 55D; ‘Aroused, The, 661; 
and Theater, 859; Upon Its Knees, 
The, 959. 

Churches, Naming Our, 487 

Cincinnati, 90; Protests and Progresses, 

dee me the Congregational, 42, 74, 106, 

334, 503, 666, 698, 157, 804, 852, 
896, 937, 99 

City, New Southern Steel, 224; of Pilgrim 
Lore, The, 

Cleveland Car Service, 648; Wise Plans 
and Progress in, 682. ‘ 

Clubs in American Colleges, Interna- 
tional, 142 

College Expenses in Old Days. 145 

Colleges, Among the, 60; Punoorale. Are 
American, 149. 

Colored ‘Association, INE 318 

Commission, Ourselves and the Great, 344 

Communion Plate, Church, 28 

Community Problem, Meeting the, 898 

Companion, Choosing a Traveling, 214 

Congo Reform,. Pioneer of, Papen 

Congregational Women and Home Missions, 

5; Property, Types of New, 254; 
Property, Types of New, 316; Home 
Missionary Society, 444 ; Church Build- 
ing Society and Its Work, 446; Edu- 
cation Society, 451; Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, 452. 

Cong rege nent Needs and Opportuni- 
ties of, 273; Reorganized, 343; Team 
Work in, 573; Reorganizing, 940. 

Congregationalists ‘and State Universities ; : ‘ 
in English Politics, 92 

Councils—1865 and 1910, Two, 715 

Court, ‘“Mrs. Missionary Interests’ in, 746 

Creed and Temper, 16 

Cruise to the Near Rar Missionary, 701 

Cupola, Three B’s in the, 643 

Cure, The, 115 

Dandelions and Destinies, 201 

David and Jonathan in Methodism, 767 

Davis, Rev. Dr. William V. W., 308 

Day, Right to a Weekly Rest, 163 

Days, Halcyon, 265 

Deacon, Never a, . 14 

Democracy, Recent Tendencies in, 243 

Denominationalist, Why I Am a, 367 

Desdemona to the Rescue, 182 

Diagnosis and ore Cure, Less 349 

Disguise, A Comm 475 

Dish-Washing Made. Hasy, 58; Side Lights 
on, 

Dissatisfactions, Life’s Endurable, 1011 

District of Columbia, 123 

Divorce a Blessing, Is, 308 ; Problem, Rome 
Suggestions on the, 652 

Door, Open, 883 

Dorcas, Which by Interpretation is, 760 

Dorothy Understood, How, 675 

Dreams, Month of, 342 

Dump, Evolution of Dead Cat, 178 

Education, 127, 138, 225, 478, 767, 896 

Education, New Duties in, 223 

Educator, Passing of a Grea 897 

Hlections, After the, 740; Stovall Issues in 
Western, 806. 

BHmma, Under Guidance of, 735 

England, American Preachers in, 353 

English Religious Leader, An, 370; Upland 
Scene, An, 385. 

Englishman in Boston Churches, An, 507 

Englishman’ s View of Things American, 92 

Hpiscopalians, Broad-Minded, 605; at Cin- 
cinnati, With the, 673; Mean Unity, 

Do the, 758. 

Evangelist and Pugilist, 655 

Faith Once Delivered, 123; and Trust, 250. 

Fame, Which Way to, 834 

Farmer and a Gentleman, A, 699 

Father and Mother, Criticising, ~ 146 

Fathers, In Praise of, 310 

Feagin, Judge N. B., 224 

Fellowship Means to Me, What Christian, 
504; Deepening, 901. 

Feminine, eae 195 

Flatbush, N. Y., Dedication at, 632 

Fleet in ‘the North Sea, Hunting the Fish- 
ing, 309 

Flowers Men Have Loved, 596 

Footprints on the Road, 215 

Forest Home, ~ 613 

Forum, Our Readers’, 22, 85, 120, 191, 
220, 259, 288, 321, 346, 384, 486, 527, 
557, 611, 648, 

Fourth, Benham’s Noiseles 18 


mas he < 
ST December 1910 | 


God's Work and Ours, 313 
Graee,”’ “Means of, 709 
Graduation, The School Teacher’ Ss, 9214 
Grandmother, Her Well- Conditioned, 341 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” Save, 762 
Happiness of Being Grown Up, 310 
Harada Lectures at oa 596 
Hart, Ordained, Col. M Pe 562 
Harte Character, An- joueee Bret, 769 
Harvard Congregational Church, Brook- 
line, Mass. Ped 


Harvests We Have Reaped, 279 


Hawaii Remembers Missionary Fathers, 252 
Hazard’s Resignation, Miss, 140 
a tei hristian, 7 87 
Heritage, Our Congregational, 533 
Heroism, Latent, 297 
Him, Whipping Tt Out of, 248 
History in the Making, 563 
most aey,, nee Congregational, 3333 The 
Joys of, 514. 
oki era and Ag Brotherhood Move- 
ment, James 219 
Housing aed 938 
Howe—Poet and Patriot, Julia Ward, 628 
Hunts in the Bible, 19, 52, 84, 115, 184, 
215, 248, ig 312, "347; 375, 406. 
Hurry, Habit of é 195 


Idyl, A Mathematical, 2 

Illinois Politics, Reprehensibles in, 490; 
Churechmen in Politics, 562; Legisla- 
ture Five Years Ago, 711 

Image, Made in One, 

Impossible, The Seeming, 710 


“In His Steps” Dramatized, 1022 
Indiana’s Steel City, Upbuilding, 88 
Indians’ Money, Getting the, 200 
Iowa Band, The Last of the, 278 
Trish Lake ‘Country, In the, 340 
Irvine at Hast Boston, Mr., 679 
Island in the 30,000 Isles, ‘Our, 247 
Items of Interest, 489 
“J. B.,”’ A Chat with, 340 
James, Personality of William, 339; —a 
Fearless Protestant, a5 

James’s Last Article, Professor, 320 
Jelly.Bag, Fate of the, 554 
Jen’s Device—a Story for Young Folks, 802 
Jerusalem, A Pastoral Call in, 476 


Se ae ee Home of, 109; or Christ, 


John and Annie, Story of, 81; Bull’s Hu- 
manity, 855. 

Jones’s American Errand, Rev. J. D., 370 

Jottings, 541, 582, 640 

Joy, On Wet-Blanketing, 3874; Healing 
Power of, 949. 

Judaism and ‘Christian Science, 322 

Judge and the Baby, 809 

Judson’s Own Account, 435 

Kingdom, Free, 914 


King’s Comments, President, 
Kittens, They Loved Their, 763 


Kitty Simpkins’s Clothes, Sit 
Labor Problem, A Layman on the, 309 
Lady with the Lamp, 244 
Laughter, Here’s to, 612 


Lectures, A Clearing-House of, 26 


Leipzig, “American Church at, 248 
Lessons Converting pores, Have Graded, 255 
Library Made to Order, A, 286 


Life and Circumstance, 56; and Mechan- 
ism, 544; The Lesson of, 699. 

Lives, Contrasted, 2 

Lord, The Word of the, 1 

Lord’s TabJe, Around the, a 

Love Utterance, Giving, 7 


Mackenzie’s Stay in Great Britain, Presi- 
dent, 2; Sermon before the Council 
and the Board, 589. 

MacMillan’s Address at the National Coun- 
cil, Oct. 11, Thomas C., 545 

Maine Fellowship, Unusual, 7 

Man and Fisher-Man, 30; Hducated, 133; 
For the Love of, 922) 


Manger and Patience, 965 
Marjorie’s Surprise, 343 
Mary, Training of Missionary, 744 
Massachusetts Co-operation, 895 
Master of Pulpit Prose, A, 1D 
McCall Missions Down Hostility, T67 
MeMillen’s Useful Career, Sec. W. F., 539 
Memphis A Discovery among Ruins of, 210 


Men, To ate Three Greatest, 159; Seeking 
Good in, 216; ‘‘Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement,” 713. 

Mend, Never Too Late to, 885 


Mercies, Wayside, TA6 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 1023 
. Methodists Discuss Union, Three Divisions aie 
of, 9 
Minister For, What Is the, 407 
Ministers Reading, What Are, 538 
Ministry, Through the Back Door of the, 284 
Minnesota Brotherhood Wins a Brotherly 
og 27; Prohibition that Prohibits, 
Miracles of Healing, Christ’s, 227 
Missionary Fund, Home, 256 
Missionary Program. New, 361 
Missions eroic Pioneering in Medical, 188 
“"Moderator to the Churches, 545 
Money, True Value of, 708 


Montana, People’s School for, 26 
Mortimer’s Magic Christmas Music, 
Mother Who Was Not Patient, 
- Mo ae Interogation Habit for, 84 
otor Car. Speed Mania and the, 


Munger Memorial, Yale, eialal 
Music, Amegican Estimate of, 350 
National Council (see under ‘‘Meetings’’) ; 

What the West Wants in the, 714; An 

Englishman’s Impressions of the, 791; 

A Program Suggestion for, 941. : 
Nature Instruction by Bulletin, 275 
Nature’s Signal, Meeting, 406 
Neesima, Founder of the Doshisha, Joseph, 144 
Negro Prosperity through Good Citizenship, 412 
Neighborhood Duty, Limits of, 646 
Newark, Order Restored in, 352 
Newark’s Shame, 187 
New Britain Churchmen and the Ideal 

City, 158 
New England Congress, Next, 860 
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New Guinea,” ‘‘Greatheart of, 211 
New Hampshire Temperance, Sentiment, 864 
New Age pee rcpperda A Prize Contest, 
New York, Among the Little Black Sheep 
of, 152; Big Brotherliness in, 349; 
Conference of Religion, 903. 
New York Letter, 649, 685 
New York’s Wealthiest Church and Its 
Tenants, 938 
Nile, The, 763 
North Adams, Mass., Memorials at, 118 
Novelists are Trained, Where, 415 
Nuggets, 637 
Oberammergau and Its Passion Play of 
03; Christus at, 379. 
Ohio Pushes Civic Reform, 899 
Old Lyme, New Church at, 88 
One that was Needed, 249 
Open-Mindedness, 101 
Opera, The Bloodthirsty, 290 
Organizations For, What Are the, 516 
Parent, The Candid, 374 
Parson, Country, 487 
Party, Little Ristera Souvenir, 83; A 
Clamming, DALE (A 
Pasteur’s Gift to the World, 615 
Pastor, A Business Man to His, 642 
Patience, Our Need of, 150 
Peace, The One Hundred Years, 275; Proc- 
lamation, A, 853. 
Pearls, The Singer’s, 706 
Peary at the North Pole, 160 
Feeeane Boy’s Offering to the Christ Child, ee 
Pennsylvania, Political Situation in, 24; 
ae Field in, 157; Men’s Revival in, 
1 
People, As to Disagreeable, 386 
Personalia, 53, 91, 121, 138, 206, 238, 270, 
319, 351, 387, 417, 433, 503, 543, 603, 
651, 667, 698, 757, 857, 964. 
Philadelphia Progressive and Promising, 
189 ; Roxborough Church of, 517. 
Philadelphia’s Elect and Blections, a tOk 
Philanthropy and Social Life, 374; in 
Cap. and Gown, 1010. 
Picture Aftermath, Motion, 257 
Pictures, The Case for Motion, 46, 76 
Pilgrimage to a Protestant Shrine, Cen- 
tennial, 378 
Pittsburg, New Leadership in, 525 
Plymouth, “Venti Settembri’’ in, 480; 
Pilgrimage to, 606. 
Poem Wanted, 192 
Pole as Congregational Pastor, Royal, 119 
Political Outlook, The, 430; Situation, 
The, 665. 
Politics, A Connecticut Congregationalist 
in, 403; The Hill Type in, 673 
Power, The ‘Needed, 808 
Prayer in the Old Testament, 107; First, 
112; in the New Testament, 180; in 
the World of Today, 271; Means to 
Me, What, 336; Meeting For, What 
Is the, 480; The January Week of, 
Prayers, Five Minutes for Family, 595; 
aK the Use of the Churches, Four, 
Preacher, How I Became a. 49 
Presbyterian Church, Caton Seminary and 
the, 537 
Prescription, He took the, 847 
Prison Service of a Quarter Century, 856 
Prize Contest, Our, 748 
Procession, In the Pastoral, 122, 161, 220 
Provincetown Monument, An Account of 
the Dedication of the, 207; Tower, 
Original of the, 208. 
Pulpit. The Children’s, 311, 343, 373, 404, 
483, 554, 596, 643, 934, 982. 
Pulpit and Platform ‘Excerpts from Ad- 
dresses of the Week, 609 
Puzzle, Triangle, 706 
Races, Standing between Two, 209 
Ramsay at Oberlin, Sir William, 679 
Rangeley Lakes, 26 
Rant, Pulpit, 302 
Rauschenbusch, Defense of Church and 
Ministry, A, 854 
Recreation and Religion, 108 
Regrets, Needless, 335 
Religion, Stirring a Continent for, 651; 
‘Doing, 653; Means to Me, What, 835. 
Reverence, Lack of, 94 
Revival, Power of a, 313 
Rhode Island Layman, A Great, 181 
Rice, Joseph William, 181 
Riches or Wealth, 982 
Ripon, Pageant at, 156 
Risibles, 30, 91, 256, 290. 320, 353, 386, 
411, 563. 607, 655, 687, 773, 952. 
Robber that Jack Brought Home, The, 3738 
Robbins, Mrs. Sarah Stuart, 319 
Russia as It Is Today, 400 
Saco. Life of _the, 175 
Saints, The Communion of, 877 
Salt of Life. The, 683 
Saunterer, The, 75, 398, 1007 
Savage, Dr. G. S. F., 315 
Seales, Tampering with, B85 
Schenectady, United People’s Church of, 903 
School Fits Children for Life, How the, 140 
Sea, All Brothers on the; 766 
Seaman’s Friend Society, The Boston, 450 
Seattle, Sociological, 25 
Secret Place of the Most High, In the, 792 
Seminaries, Among the, 649 
Sermon, What Makes a Good, 283; on a 
Short Text, A Short, 559. 
Sermons, Shall We Read Other Preachers’, 350 
Service Once More, The “Wnriched,” 702; 
Yet again, The “‘Hnriched,” 984. 
Shakespeare Scholars, Two Noted, 176 
Shawl with ek Red Fringe, Green, 113 
Sheep, A Black, 355 
Silver Bay, 156 
Smith, The Chastening Experience of John 
Voltaire, 847 
Sobriety, Social, 8385 
Social Studies and Official Investigations, 761 
Souls, Healing of 602 
South America, A Congregational Seed in, 210 
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Sparks from Other Anvils, 28, 110, 193, 


227, 259, 289, 323, 348, 378, 478, 523, 

601, 650, 667, 766, 1006. a 
Speaking, Much _ te 
Stowe,- uke S., 118 
Students, Good Counsel to, 603 
Successors upon the Barth, Our Possible, 355, 
poaee is eke Here, When, 95; in the 

We 114; The "Last Rose of, 183; 

rk, Facts and Features of, 318; in 

the South, 319 
Sunday School, Outlook for the, 219; 

Labor, 227; and Politics, 712; Parade 

in Boston, 763. 
Switzerland, Cosmopolitan, 323 
Swordfish, Catching a, 218 
Syracuse Health Campaign, 854 
“System” Is Inadequate, When, 125 
Taft’s First Congress, President, 9 
Talent, Her Special, 513 
Tarts Are Passing, When 84 
Tastes and Democratic “Sympathics, Aris- 

tocratic, 139 
Teachers, For, 129 
Teachers’ Holiday, A Great, 23 
Tease Ended, How the, 404 


Telephone Voice, 82 


Temperance at the Ballot Box, niet g 
Temple, Inner, 5 
Temptations, Modern Woman’s 848 
Thanksgiving, Bob’s Best, TAT: Testimony 
Meeting, 752. 
Thing You Must, ‘Doing the, 277 
Thoughts for Quiet Hours, 769 
Time Current, The Set of the 1000 
Tolstoi, Artist and Prophet, 789 
Tongue, Untamable, 678 
Travelers, Worldwide Impressions of Two 
Congregational, 432 
Traveler’s Ideal, A, 305 
Chae Parish, ‘New Era Just Inaugurated ie 
Truths’ Learned by Heart, 116 
Turkey, To a Thanksgiving, 759; Turn- 
abouts in, 884. 
Twain in England, Mark, 195 
Uncle Harris’s Business Method, 371 


Union, Barrier to, 329; Remove the Barrier 
to, 403; Seminary and the Presby- 
terian Church, 537; Seminary Dedi- 

: cates New Home, 894. 

Unity, A Prayer for, 274; Next Steps 
Toward, 621; Noteworthy Bocuments 
on, 637; Another Move for Christian, 
813; The Higher, 829. 

Un-Uplifted, The, 755 


Vacation Aftermath, 405 
Vatican, Social Movements of Italy in Re- 
lation to the, 111 
Verdict, The People’s, 125 
Vermont Union, A Double, 93 
Veterans, Two English, 860 
Veto, Father’s, 405 
Vincent and St. Paul Journeyings, Bishop, 717 
Waldron, Rev. D. W., Birthday of, 761 


Walking, Worthy, Pal 


Wall, Outside a City, 724, 886, 967 

Wars, Theological 284 

Water from the Rock, 287 

Way, The Better, 558 

Who’s Who in the Boston Meetings, 

438, 510, 552 

Willey, Rev. S. H., 90 

William of Wykeham’s Rules for a Boys’ 
School, 225 

Wisconsin, Wilderness in Northern, 282 

Wisdom, A Bit o 195 

Woman’s State Hone Missionary Organiza- 
tions: Program of National Federa- 
tion Meeting, 419; Boards, The Last 
Three Years of the, 456. 

Women, Counsel to Business, 310; and the 
Ballot, 516; Over Seventy, Some Ac- 
oes of, 674. 

Wonder, A New 379 

Worcester’s Garden City, Story of, 178 

Work, Need of Hard, 116 

Worship in the Woods, 119 

Wyoming, 123 

Y. M. C. A. Workers, Twenty-five Years of 
Training, 118 

Yes, or No, 693 

Youth, Renew Your, 999 

Zion, At Ease in, 399 


Science our Fairy 
Godmother 


Man, we know, is born to sorrow and suf- 
fering, but he is not born to bé dull, and no 
one with any interest in science could ever 
be. If any one is ever dull it is his own 
fault. EXvery wood, every field, every garden, 
every stream, every pond, is full of interest 
for those who have eyes to see. No one 
would ever sit and drink in a public house 
if he knew how delightful it was to sit and 
think in a field; no one would seek excite- 
ment in gambling and betting if he knew 
how much more interesting science is. 
Science never ruined any one, but is a sort 
of fairy godmother, ready to shower on us 
all manner of good gifts if we will only let 
her. In-medizeval fairy tales the nature 
spirits oecasionally fell in love with some 
peculiarly attractive mortal, and endowed 
their favorite with splendid presents. Na- 
ture will do all this, and more, for any one 
who loves her.—Lord Averbury. 
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The Mind of 
the Master. 
Ian Maclaren. 

The Ideal Life. 
Henry Drummond. 

Modern Methods of 
Church Work. Rev. 
George Whitefield Mead, 
D. D. : i 

The Divine Challenge. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson.D.D. ~ 

Scientific Faith. Rev. Howard 
Agnew Johnston, D. D. 

And Judas Iscarjot. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. D. P 

The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, DL. D., Late 
President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Temple. Alford Edersheim, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Life and Times of. the 
Messiah.” ( 

Jewish Social Life. Alford Edersheim. 


ie Besin of a Man. Robert E. Speer, 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. D.D., Pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

The Worth of a Man. J.D. P. John. 

The Social Teachings of Jesus. Shailer 
Mathews, A. M., Dean of Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. 

The Bible, the Word of God. F. Bettex. 

Reconstruction in Theofogy. Henry 
Churchill King, Professor of Theology and 
Philosophy in Oberlin Coilege. 

Theology and the Social Consciousness. 
Henry Churchill King. 

The Blessed Life. William A. Quayle. 

The Preacher. Arthur S. Hoyt, Professor 
of Homiletics and Sociology in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

The Work of Preaching. Arthur S. Hoyt. 

Phillips Brooks as His Friends Knew Him. 
A notable array of articles frem men who 
bore closest relations to the great clergyman. 

Sermon Briefs from Unpublished Manu- 
scripts. From the manuscripts of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

The Church of Today. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. 

The Trend of the Centuries. 
Andrew W. Archibald, D. D. 
The Motherhood of God. Louis Albert 

Banks, D. D. 

Representative Modern Teachers. Lewis 
O. Brastow, D. D., Professor of Practical 
Theology, Yale University. 


The Modern Pulpit. Lewis O. Brastow, 
D.D. . 


By Rev. 


The Galilean Gospel. A. B. Bruce, D. D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Interpreta- 
tion in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The Student’s Life of Paul. George Hol- 
ley Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D. 

Preaching Without Notes. 
Storrs, D. D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The Growth of the Kingdom’ of God. 
Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and Edward A. 

Gulick, M. A. 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Char- 
acter. Francis G, Peabody, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard University. 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation 
of the Bible. S.S. Curry, Ph.D., 
Acting Davis Professor of Elo- 
cution at Newton Theological 
Institution. 

The Ascent of the Soul. 
Rev. Amory H: Bradford, 

D. D., author of ‘Spirit 
and Life,” *‘The Age 
of Faith,’’ etc. 


The Great Compane- 


Godand Hope 


ion. Rev. Lyman The Humanity of God 
Abbott. Man the cee of God 
The Other Room. Personality and the Truth 
Rev. Lyman Nature and Humanity 
Abbott. Life and Love and Time 


postage 10c additional. 
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- Standard Religious Books at Fifty Cents Net — 
Formerly Soldat Prices from $1.00 to $1.50 


Owing to the rapid growth of the list-and sale of our own publications, we have decided to reduce 
quite largely the stock of miscellaneous books in our retail stores at 14 Beacon Street, ° 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. We have, therefore, issued a genuine clear- Theo = 
ance list at prices from 10 to 60% lower than the publishers’ rates. The books are Ray rere 
new and in perfect condition. While we cannot guarantee to furnish at prices LD DD, ae 


quoted after present stock is exhaused, there are a number of each title on hand, 
and you will not be disappointed if you act quickly. I 
are a large number of books bought at special prices which we believe to 
be genuine bargains. 
dollar we have selected from this catalogue a number of books which 
we offer at fifty cents per volume. 
these books at once by mail, and ask for a copy of this 
catalogue. 


Richard S.. 


These books should be read by every earnest Christian thinker 


The only volume of Dr. Gordon’s sermons. 


Well printed and handsomely bound. 


RELIGION AND MIRACLE. The Most Talked Over Religious Book of the Present Day 


Contents: 


Well printed afta handsomely bound. 285 pages, 8 inches long x 5% inches wide, Publisher’s pricc@.30. Our Special Price 50c, postage 10c additional. 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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after the Christian 
Life,” etc. ; 
Jesus Christ and the 
Civilization of Today. 
Joseph Alexander Leighton, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philoso- 
se and Psychology in Hobart 
College. ~ Y 
Truths Leaf by Leaf. -Profes- 
sor David Swing, with a Character- 
ization by Newell Dwight Hillis and 
introduction by. Frank Wakeley Gun- 
saulus, D. D ; 
Christianity and the Social Order. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. Minister of 
the City Temple, London, and author of 
The New Theology, etc. ane 
The New Evangel Henry Drum- 
mond, author of ‘“The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” etc. y 
A Pluralistic Universe. Being the Hibbert 
Lectures, Professor William James, author 
“Pragmatism,” ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” 
etc. 3 
The Failure of the | 
& the Bible. By Emil Reich, author of ‘‘Im- 
i perialism,” success ‘‘ Among Nations,” etc. 
Religion and Medicine. The Moral Con- 


In this clearance list 
To show you the purchasing power of a half 
You will do well to order 


Postage on these books 10 cents each. 


Send for this 64-page Catalogue — it’s Free 


; De w= 


ighér:/Ceticiem. oF 


USVI ON) Ks oi trol of Nervous Disorders. By Elwood 
mv eae | Qi Worcester, D. D., Ph. D., Sanigel McComb, 
N pee a “ M.A., D.'D., Isador H. Coriat, M.D, 

] Q ° 
iy ral ni) ; The Revival Thermometer, or Gauging: 
Vi Une One’s Spiritual Worth. William P. 
: = 5 Pearce, author of the “‘ Tabernacle,’’ ‘‘Step- 
7; ping Stones to Manhood,” etc, 


The Gipsy Smith Missions in America. 
volume Commemorative of his Sixth 
Evangelistic Campaign in the United States. 
By Edward E. Bayliss, author of the “Story 
of Gideons,”’ etc. 
Royal Truths. From the Writings of Henry 
Ward Beecher, - 
The Tearless Land. Compiled by M. C, 
Hazard, Ph. D. : 


Whe Then Is This? By Harris G. Hale, 


ott 


Evolution and Religion. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. : 

The Ten Words. By Charles Caverno. 

The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of 

odern Discussion. By Henry A. Stim- 
son, D. , 

Our New Testament, How Did We Get 
It? By Professor Henry C. Vedder, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Crozier Theo- 
logical Seminary. , 

The Divine Artist. Sermons of Consola- 
tion. By Hugh Macmillan, D. D., LL. D., 
J. H. Jowett, M. A., and others. f 

Christianity and Socialism. These five Lec- 
tures were given before Drew Theological 
Seminary, Seminary Chapel, at Madison 
New Jersey, and in New York City. 

Socia" Salvation. Being the Yale Lecture for 
1902. Rev. Washington Gladden. ‘ 

The Social Gospel. By Shailer Mathews 
Dean of Divinity School, University of 
Chicago, author “The Church and the 
Changing Order,” etc. ! 

The Temple of Virtue. By Paul Revere 

Frothingham, , 

Christianity and the Social Order. R. J. 

Campbell. * 
The Quest of Happiness. Rev. New- 
ell D. Hillis, D. D. 


Happiness. Carl Hilty. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion. F.G. Peabody. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 
Rev. H. van Dyke, D. D. 


The Message of the College 
to the Church. A series of 
addresses by such eminent 
men as President Hadley of 
Yale, Professor Peabody of 
Harvard, President Hyde . 
of Bowdoin, and Ex- 
President’ Tucker of 
Dartmouth, with in- 
troduction i Sea 
bok aa don, 
D.D. 
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This number is 
devoted entirely to 
Bargains 
suitablefor 
Chrisfmas Gif['s 
BOSTON &¢ CHICAGO 


Reduced facsimile of our Christmas Bargain List 


THE TWO GREAT BOOKS OF 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston 


THROUGH MAN TO GOD 


Following is the list of titles: 


The Servant of Abraham The Romance and the Reality 
The Untroubled Heart Wise Men and Their Ideals 
Belief and Fear The Final Theodicy 

The Inheritance of Faith The Upper Room 

The Grace of Kindness God the Comforter 

_ ,, The Great Question Toward Evening 

Some Continuities of Individual Existence God All in All . 


395 pages, 8 inches long x 5% inches wide. Publisher’s price $1.50. Our Special Price 50c, 


_ The Issue Defined 
Belief in God and Miracle 
Jesus Christ and Miracle 


The Christian Life and Miracle 
An Eternal Gospel 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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